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EVESHAM 

TlTEBHAM,  a  parliamentary  borongh  and  mar- 
Hi   ket  town  of  Worcestershire,   England, 
Dearljr  encircled  by  the  Avon,  18  ra.  8.  E.  of 
Worcester ;  pop.  about  5,000.     It  is  well  built, 
tod  contains  three  churches,  a  mechanics*  in- 
stitute, reading  rooms,  and  a  library.    The  re- 
niAijiing  tower  of  the  once  famous  abbey  of 
EfMham  is  one  of  the  finest  architectural  spe- 
cimens of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.    The  chief 
occopation  is  gardening,  but  gloves,  hosiery, 
tod  parchment  are  manufactured,  and  there 
is  an  active  trade  in  malt  and  hops. 

EVIDENCE.  Judicial  evidence  differs  from 
the  proofs  by  which  human  Judgment  is  or- 
dinarily determined  in  non-judicial  matters, 
chiefly  in  certain  rules  established  for  the  sake 
of  facility  in  disposing  of  complicated  questions 
of  UcU  or  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  These 
rales  may  be  reduced  under  the  following 
hea<ls :  1,  cases  in  which  a  rule  is  prescribed 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  a  certain  conclu- 
fion^  though  arbitrary,  when  the  subject  is  in- 
trinsically liable  to  doubt  fVom  the  remoteness, 
discrepancy,  or  actual  defect  of  proofs ;  2,  cases 
in  which  evidence  is  excluded  on  the  ground 
of  being  untrustworthy  and  tending  to  un- 
nere««Miry  prolixity,  or  from  its  very  nature 
likely  to  be  untrue ;  8,  cases  in  which  a  legal 
presumption  is  substituted  for  actual  proof,  or 
m  place  of  what  could  be  proved,  being  sui>- 
po9ed  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  real  rights 
of  the  parties  than  any  result  which  could  be 
expected  from  positive  testimony ;  4,  the  grad- 
uation of  the  weight  of  evidence,  which  will 
be  found  in  some  instances  to  be  arbitrary  in 
its  origin,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  process  of  judg- 
ment.— Under  the  first  class  will  be  included 
various  rules  which  have  been  adopted,  not 
from  exact  uniformity  per  «0,  but  for  the  sake 
of  having  some  rule  of  general  application, 
amonir  which  may  be  specified  the  following : 
«.  That  after  seven  years'  absence  without 


EVIDENCE 

having  been  heard  from,  a  man  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  dead.  It  is  obvious  in  this  case 
that  the  period  fixed  upon  is  no  more  certain 
than  any  other,  but  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  parties  who  were 
compelled  to  act  upon  some  presumption,  that 
a  legal  rule  should  be  established.  If  a  man 
therefore  has  been  absent  seven  years  with- 
out anything  being  heard  of  him,  his  wife  may 
marry  again  without  incurring  a  penalty  for 
bigamy,  though  it  has  not  been  provided  that 
the  second  marriage  shall  be  absolutely  valid 
in  case  the  husband  should  afterward  return ; 
and  his  heir,  or  the  person  entitled  to  his  es- 
tate by  succession,  becomes  vested  with  pre- 
sumptive ownership,  the  same  as  if  his  decease 
was  actually  proved,  b.  That  afler  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  land  or  of  an  incorporeal 
hereditament  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  a 
grant  «hall  be  presumed,  and  the  title  of  the 
occupant  will  be  sustained  against  all  claimants. 
In  England  this  period  was  formerly  express- 
ed with  some  vagueness,  as  being  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  and  the  rule  applied  there 
only  to  incorporeal  estates ;  but  by  a  statute 
(2  and  8  WUliam  IV.)  the  period  has  been 
limited  to  20  years  in  cases  of  aquatic  rights, 
ways,  and  other  easements,  and  to  80  years 
in  respect  to  right  of  common  and  other  uses 
arising  out  of  lands,  except  tithes  and  rents. 
In  the  United  States  the  presumption  is  gen- 
erally the  same  both  in  respect  to  corporeal 
and  incorporeal  estates.  In  a  large  number  of 
the  states  20  years*  exclusive,  undisturbed,  and 
uninterrupted  possession,  under  claim  of  right, 
is  sufl^cient  to  establish  title  to  lands  or  ease- 
ments. In  some  states  a  shorter  period  is  pre- 
scribed, either  generally  or  for  particular  classes 
of  cases,  as  for  example  those  in  which  the 
claim  of  right  is  under  purchase  at  a  tax  or  ju- 
dicial sale.  r.  That  deeds  more  than  30  vcars 
old  may  be  used  as  evidence  without  proof  of 
their  execution;  in  other  words,   that  they 
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the  incompetencj  of  witnesses  and  the  excla- 
sion  of  hearsay  testimony.  But  evidence  is 
sometimes  excluded  for  reasons  of  more  limited 
application.  Thus,  inferior  testimony  is  not 
admitted  when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  what  is  of  a  higher  order ;  as  if  the 
Question  be  as  to  the  title  to  real  estate  derived 
from  a  deed,  the  best  proof  will  of  course  be 
the  production  of  the  deed  itself,  and  no  other 
proof  will  be  admitted  as  a  substitute,  unless  a 
satisfactory  reason  is  given  for  its  non-produc- 
tion, as  where  it  has  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
But  in  this  case,  the  substituted  evidence  must 
be  exclusively  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deed. 
But  where  under  statutes  providing  therefor 
conveyances  of  real  estate  are  recorded,  the 
record  or  a  certified  copy  is  allowed  to  be  read 
in  evidence  with  the  same  effect  as  the  original. 
So  when  a  contract  is  in  writing,  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  writing  itself,  and  no  other  evi- 
dence can  be  given  of  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tract., without  showing  first  the  loss  of  the 
writing,  or  that  for  some  other  satisfactory 
reason  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  it ;  upop 
making  which  proof,  parol  evidence  may  be 
given  as  to  the  contents.  And  whenever,  in 
the  course  of  a  trial,  a  fact  comes  in  question, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  in  writing,  the  same 
rule  is  applied,  viz.,  that  no  other  evidence  can 
bo  admitted  than  the  writing  itself  if  in  ex- 
istence, and  if  not,  then  only  the  substituted 
proof  of  its  contents.  It  may  however  happen 
that  nothing  more  than  the  purport  can  be 
shown,  and  not  the  exact  phraseology;  and 
some  latitude  will  be  allowed  in  such  case,  as 
by  admitting  proof  of  the  acts  of  parties,  and 
other  circumstances,  but  still  having  in  view  to 
get  at  what  was  expressed  by  the  writing.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  when  the  best 
or  what  is  called  primary  evidence  cannot  be 
produce<l,  inferior  or  what  is  called  secondary 
evidence  will  in  all  cases  be  admitted.  Thus, 
hearsay  evidence  is  in  general  excluded,  even 
if  none  better  can  bo  procured.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  when  a  writing  is  put  in  evi- 
dence, it  must  have  effect  according  to  its 
terms,  and  f)aro]  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
give  it  a  different  construction,  or  to  defeat  its 
operation  according  to  the  import  thereof;  or 
even  if  the  writing  is  ambiguous,  it  cannot  l)e 
explained  by  other  evidence,  if  the  ambiguity 
18  intrinsic,  that  is,  if  the  phraseology  'ib  per  se 
doubtful.  But  if  the  ambiguity  arises  from 
something  referred  to  but  not  fully  expressed 
in  the  writing,  explanation  by  other  evidence 
is  admissible.  The  latter  is  designated  in  law 
as  a  latent  ambiguity,  by  which  is  meant  that 
it  does  not  appear  n]>on  the  face  of  the  instm- 
ment,  but  arises  from  something  extrinsic.  So 
also,  when  parties  to  a  contract  have  under- 
taken to  express  it  in  writing,  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  they  have  expressed  the  whole,  and 
nothing  can  be  added  by  parol  evidence,  so  far 
as  relates  to  what  the  parties  had  in  view  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  made.  Tliis  is  in 
effect  saying  that  the  written  contract  must 


speak  for  itself  and  will  be  presumed  to  con- 
tain all  that  was  intended  at  the  time,  thoo^ 
this  contract  may  be  varied  by  a  subaeqoeDt 
parol  agreement  for  good  consideration.  To 
the  general  rule  as  above  stated  there  are, 
however,  some  qualifications.  1.  It  is  admis- 
sible to  explain  tlie  subject  of  the  contract  and 
all  the  circumstances  which  may  properly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  bad  in  view  by  both 
parties,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
phraseology  which  they  may  have  used.  2. 
Terms  peculiar  to  a  science,  profession,  art,  or 
trade  may  be  explained  by  witnesses  conver- 
sant therewith.  8.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible 
to  impeach  a  written  instrument,  by  showing 
fraud,  illegality  of  the  subject  matter,  or  what- 
ever would  operate  in  law  to  avoid  it. — The 
admissibility  of  evidence  is  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings a  matter  of  law,  and  in  jury  trials  is  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  But  it  is  not  alone  for 
this  purpose  that  discrimination  is  required* 
A  Question  of  fact  usually  involves  testimony 
on  both  sides,  which  must  be  collated,  and  the 
relative  weight  of  which  must  be  determined 
in  order  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion.  Usually 
the  court  arranges  and  sifts  the  evidence  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  without  this  aid  the  jury  would  be  incom- 
petent to  analyze  the  evidence  in  a  complicated 
case.  Since  the  disqualification  to  testify  by 
reason  of  interest  has  been  abolished,  the  rea- 
sons which  formerly  were  insisted  upon  as 
grounds  of  such  disqualification  are  still  proper 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  credit 
of  the  witness.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
discuss  these  reasons  at  large  in  the  bnef  sum- 
mary of  principles  to  which  this  article  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  A  single  case,  may  however  be 
appropriately  referred  to,  viz.,  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  withess  by  direct  testimony  of  other 
witnesses,  showing  that  he  is  unworthy  of 
credit.  This  kind  of  testimony  is  peculiar. 
The  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  general  reputation 
of  the  witness  whose  veracity  is  in  question, 
and  the  impeaching  witness  is  not  allowed  to 
testify  to  particular  facts.  The  usual  course 
of  examination  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  the  witness  as  to  veracity, 
and  formerly  it  was  permitted  then  to  ask  the 
impeaching  witness  whether  he  would  believe 
the  other  under  oath,  but  the  authorities  are 
in  this  country  not  altogether  uniform  as  to  the 
latter  practice.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
say  that  the  rule  as  to  impeachment  of  a  wit- 
ness is  seldom  of  use,  except  where  he  is  no- 
toriously destitute  of  principle.  A  witness  is 
also  alloweil  to  be  impeached  by  showing  that 
he  has  made  out  of  court  statements  contra- 
dictory to  his  evidence  in  court;  but  before 
these  are  permitted  to  be  shown  his  attention 
is  called  to  them,  that  he  may  have  opportunity 
for  explanation. — Wo  have  thus  briefly  analyzed 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence. 
Our  subject  would  however  be  imperfectly 
treated  if  we  should  not  refer  to  some  of  the 
rules  which  have  more  particular  relation  to 
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the  pnctioe  of  the  courts.  One  is  that  the 
best  evidence  must  always  be  produced ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  inferior  evidence  will  not  be 
received  when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to 
prodoce  better.  Bat  it  does  not  follow,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  that  when  a  party  has  not  the 
power  to  produce  the  best,  any  other  without 
restriction  is  admissible.  The  secondary  proof 
mnst  still  be  such  as  is  held  competent  under 
other  roles,  or  it  will  be  rejected.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  rule  is  that  inferior  evidence,  al- 
thoo^  otherwise  competent,  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted when  better  can  be  had.  We  have 
before  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
writings  or  documentary  proof,  and  oral  or,  as 
it  is  nsually  called,  parol  evidence.  The  dis- 
tinction is  founded  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
memory.  Whatever  has  been  put  in  writing 
can  never  be  proved  by  mere  recollection  with 
perfect  exactness ;  the  writing  itself  is  of  course 
the*  most  trustworthy,  and  according  to  the 
rule  above  mentioned  it  must  be  produced  or 
its  loss  proved  before  its  contents  can  be  shown 
by  other  evidence ;  and  this  is  true  whether 
the  writing  relates  to  the  principal  fact  or 
sabject  of  the  action,  or  is  merely  incidental. 
Again,  when  the  question  is  as  to  a  fact  re- 
specting which  there  is  evidence  in  writing, 
bat  an  offer  is  made  to  prove  the  fact  by  evi- 
dence aliunde  without  producing  the  writing 
or  proring  its  contents,  the  rule  is  that  if  the 
writing  was  the  concurrent  act  of  both  parties, 
as  if  it  was  signed  by  them  or  was  prepared 
with  the  privity  of  both  as  an  expression  of 
their  mutual  understanding,  it  is  thereby  con- 
stituted the  primary  evidence  of  the  fact  to 
which  it  relates,  and  mnst  be  produced.  This 
includes  not  merely  a  written  contract  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  action  or  defence,  but  any 
other  writing  which  the  parties  have  agreed 
QfKin  as  the  expression  of  any  fact  incidentally 
involved  in  the  action.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  two  cases :  that  in  the 
former  no  otlier  proof  can  be  received  but  the 
instrument  itself  or  if  lost,  proof  of  its  con- 
tents; whereas  in  the  latter  there  may  be 
other  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  point 
which  is  admissible,  together  with  the  writing, 
and  in  some  instances  without  it,  where  it  is 
not  intentionally  withheld.  Thus  a  written 
correspondence  between  the  parties  may  be 
material  to  show  their  understanding  in  re- 
spect to  some  transaction,  but  this  would  not 
preclude  proof  of  conversations  or  otlier  acts. 
If,  however,  the  correspondence  contains  a 
contract,  then,  according  to  another  rule,  no 
other  evidence  can  be  received  except  what  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  parties  in  the  language  used  by 
them.  It  is  not  material  which  party  has  pos- 
session of  the  writing ;  the  rule  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  If  wanted  by  one  party,  and  the 
other  has  possession  <^  it,  upon  notice  by  him 
to  the  other  to  produce  it,  and  its  non-produc- 
tion, he  may  give  parol  evidence  of  its  con- 
tents.   It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rule 


above  mentioned  applies  only  to  a  writing  in 
which  both  parties  have  concurred.  When  it 
is  a  memorandum  by  one  without  the  privity 
of  the  other,  it  cannot  be  evidence  at  all,  ex- 
cept under  the  recent  modification  of  the  law 
of  evidence  allowing  parties  to  be  witnesses, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  rule  that  applies  to 
any  other  witness.  The  rule  as  to  a  memoran- 
dum made  by  a  witness  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action referred  to  in  it  is,  that  he  may  refer  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory ; 
but  having  done  so,  he  is  to  testify  what  with 
this  aid  he  is  able  to  recollect.  But  if  he  has 
no  recollection  independent  of  the  memoran- 
dum, the  later  doctrine  is  that  on  proving  that 
it  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  he  then  had  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  the  memorandum  itself  may  be  put 
in  evidence.  The  mode  of  proving  a  writing 
which  is  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness  is 
peculiar.  In  such  a  case  the  subscribing  wit- 
ness must  be  called  if  living  and  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court ;  but  if  dead  or  absent 
from  the  country,  proof  of  his  handwriting  or 
that  of  the  party  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
instrument  evidence.  The  exclusion  of  proof 
of  execution  by  any  other  person  than  the  sub- 
scribing witness  has  often  been  the  occasion  of 
inconvenience ;  and  the  reason  usually  assigned 
for  it,  viz.,  that  the  subscribing  witness  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  another  would  not  hove,  is  certamly 
very  singular,  as  if  ho  had  such  knowledge  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  testify  to  it,  if  it  would 
at  all  vary  the  effect  of  the  instrument.  In 
England,  by  acts  17  and  18  Victoria,  c.  126 
(1854),  a  subscribing  witness  to  an  instrument 
which  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  attested 
need  not  bo  called,  but  the  instrument  may  be 
proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  was  no 
such  witness.  The  rule  that  parol  evidence  is 
not  admissible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a 
written  instrument  has  been  before  referred  to, 
and  certain  exceptions  or  qualifications  were 
mentioned ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  in  a 
proper  proceeding  instituted  to  reform  the  in- 
strument, it  may  always  be  shown  that,  through 
accident,  mistake,  or  fraud,  it  was  not  made 
to  express  the  real  intent  and  contract  of  the 
party.  Such  a  proceeding  must  be  in  chancery, 
except  where  the  common-law  courts  are  vest- 
ed with  equity  jurisdiction. — In  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  a  very  different  mode  is  pre- 
scribed to  the  party  calling  a  witness  from  what 
is  allowed  to  the  opposite  party.  The  counsel 
of  the  former  must  not  put  leading  questions, 
and  if  the  witness  should  make  adverse  or  un- 
satisfactory answers,  still  he  was  deemed  the 
witness  of  the  party  and  could  be  examined 
only  in  accordance  with  that  theory  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  could  not  be  cross-examined  by  such 
party.  This  at  least  was  formerly  the  rule,  but 
it  has  recently  been  relaxed  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  be  treated  to  some  extent  ss  an  adverse 
witness,  when  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  cross-examination, by  the  other 
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party  is  allowed  to  an  almost  nnlimited  extent, 
and  the  privilege  is  often  used  to  pervert  ra- 
ther than  elicit  the  truth.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  fix  a  precise  limit  of  restriction,  as  it  neces- 
sarily re^ts  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court ;  but  the  prevailing  practice  seems  to 
be  suited  rather  to  a  remote  period,  when 
from  the  disorders  of  society  and  consequent 
laxity  of  moral  principle  there  was  little  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  oath  of  witnesses,  than 
/to  the  present  advanced  state  of  social  order. 
EYOLmOBi',  the  term  now  generally  applied 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  existing  universe  has 
been  gradually  unfolded  by  the  action  of  natu- 
ral causes  in  the  immeasurable  course  of  past 
time.  The  question  how  the  present  order  of 
things  originated  seems  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  and  has  been  put  by  all  the  races  of 
men.  The  answer  given  in  their  cosmogonies, 
that  it  was  created  as  we  now  see  it  by  super- 
natural power,  has  been  generally  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  religious  faith.  The  early  Greek 
[)hilo8o(>hers  first  brought  the  question  into  the 
field  of  speculation,  and  taught  that  all  natural 
things  have  sprung  from  certain  primal  ele- 
ments, such  as  air,  water,  or  fire.  As  regards 
the  origin  of  life,  Anaximander  is  said  to  have 
held  that  animals  were  begotten  from  earth  by 
means  of  moisture  and  heat,  and  that  man  did 
not  originate  in  a  perfectly  developed  state, 
but  was  engendered  from  beings  of  a  different 
form.  Empedocles  taught  that  the  various 
parts  of  animals,  arms,  feet,  eyes,  &c.,  existed 
separately  at  first ;  that  they  combined  grad- 
ually, and  that  these  combinations,  capable 
of  subsisting,  survived  and  nropagated  them- 
selves. Anaxagoras  believed  that  plants  and 
animals  owe  their  origin  to  the  fecundation  of 
the  earth  whence  they  sprung  by  germs  con- 
tained in  the  air.  Aristotle,  the  father  of  natu- 
ral history,  entertained  much  more  rational 
views  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  maintained 
that  ho  held  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  di- 
versity in  living  beings  similar  to  those  that  are 
entertained  by  the  latest  zoologists.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  some  of  the  early  theolo- 
gians, including  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Atininas,  announced  doctrines  that  hannonize 
apparently  with  the  modem  views  of  evolu- 
tion. We  however  find  no  development  of  the 
ideas  thus  shadowed  forth.  Linnosus  and  Buf- 
fon  seem  to  have  been  the  first  among  modem 
naturalisle  who  formed  definite  conceptions  of 
a  progressive  organic  development,  but  they 
did  little  to  elucidate  the  idea.  Irnmannel 
Kant  announced  in  1755  his  theory  of  the  me- 
chanical origin  of  the  universe,  and  supposed 
that  the  difterent  classes  of  organisms  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  through  generation  from  a 
common  original  germ.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin, 
^'randfather  of  Cborles  Darwin,  in  bis  Zoono- 
v)itt  0704),  maintained  the  natural  genesis  of 
or;:anic  beings.  Hut  the  first  to  frame  a  dis- 
tinct hypothesis  of  development  was  Lamarck, 
who  ]>ui)Iishe<l  his  Philotophie  toologiqne  in 
1809,  and  dcveloi>ed  his  views  still  fmther  in 


1815  in  his  HUtoire  naturals  de*  animaux  tant 
rertibres,  Ue  held  tliat  all  organic  forma,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  been  developed 
progressively  from  living  microscopic  particlea. 
Similar  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Goethe 
in  Germany,  and  by  Geofiroy  Saint-Hilairo  in 
France  in  his  work  Sur  leprincipe  de  VuniU 
de  composition  organique^  published  in  lS2d. 
The  views  thus  far  were  of  a  general  and  high- 
ly speculative  nature,  and  without  firm  scien- 
tific ground-work.  It  was  only  when  the  qne*- 
tion  was  narrowed  down  to  that  of  tlie  mutA- 
bility  or  immutability  of  species,  and  to  the 
causes  and  extent  of  variation  as  determined 
by  observation  and  experiment,  that  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  case  were  grappled  with,  and 
the  inquiry  assumed  a  strictly  scientific  char- 
acter. In  1813  Dr.  W.  0.  Wells  read  a  paper 
before  the  London  royal  society,  in  which  be 
recognized  distinctly  the  principle  of  natural  se- 
lection as  applied  to  certain  races  of  mankind. 
In  1822  the  Rev.  William  Herbert,  afterward 
dean  of  Manchester,  declared  his  conviction 
that  ^^  botanical  species  are  only  a  higher  and 
more  permanent  class  of  varieties  ;*'  and  be 
extended  this  opinion  to  animals.  Leopold 
von  Buch,  in  his  Phytikaliaehe  Betehreihung  der 
Canarischen  Inseln  (1825),  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  varieties  change  gradually  into  perma- 
nent  species,  which  are  no  longer  capable  of 
intercrossing.  In  1826  Prof.  Grant  of  Edin- 
burgh nublished  a  paper  on  the  tpongilla  in 
the  ''  Philosophical  Journal,'*  in  which  be  held 
that  species  are  descended  from  other  species, 
and  that  they  become  improved  in  the  course 
of  modification.  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer,  in  Lis 
Ueher  Enticickelungsgesehichte  der  Thiere 
(1828),  maintains  similar  views  as  to  animals. 
Oken,  in  \m  Katurphilowphie  (1848),  published 
his  belief  in  the  development  of  species:  and 
in  1846  J.  d'Omalius  d'llalloy  of  Brussels  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  probability  favors  this 
theory  rather  than  that  of  separate  creations. 
Isidore  Geofiroy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  bis  lectures 
published  in  1850,  gives  reasons  for  his  belief  in. 
the  modification  of  species  by  circumstances, 
and  in  the  transmission  of  differences  thus 
produced.  In  1852  Herbert  Spencer  argued 
that  species  have  undergone  modification 
through  change  of  circumstances.  M.  Nan- 
din  in  the  same  year  published  a  paper  on 
the  origin  of  species  in  the  Itetue  horticoUy  in 
which  he  averred  his  belief  that  botanical 
species  are  fonned.  in  a  maimer  analogous  to 
varieties  under  cultivation ;  and  Franz  Unger, 
also  in  1852,  expressed  similar  opinions  in  his 
Verswh  einer  GesehiehU  der  PflanzenwdU 
In  1863  Dr.  Schaffhausen,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Verhandlungen  des  Naturhistorischen 
Vereint  despreuuincheii  Ikheinlamls,  &c.,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  progressive  development 
of  organic  forms.  On  July  1, 1858,  two  essays 
were  rea<l  before  the  Linnn^an  society,  t»ne  by 
Cliarles  Robert  Darwin,  entitled  "On  the 
Tendency  of  Species  to  form  Varieties,  and  on 
the  Pcr|>etuation  of  Species  and  Varieties  by 
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meaiM  of  Natural  Selection;"  the  other  by 
Alfred  Ronell  Wallace,  entitled  ''  On  the  Ten- 
dencj  of  Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from 
the  Original  Type."     These  papers  showed 
that  these  two  naturalists  had  arrived  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  general  conclnsions ;  but  the 
liriority  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Darwin, 
who«  although  he  had  not  previously  made 
public  his  %new8,  had  submitted  a  sketch  of 
them  as  early  as  1844  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr. 
IIo<^er,  and  others.    In  1859  he  published  the 
trestise  entitled  ^*  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by 
meuifl  of  Natural  Selection,"  which  was  the 
me«iis  of  diffusing  so  widely  the  theory,  elab- 
orated by  him  through  years  of  patient  and 
careful  investigation,  that  it  is  commonly  des- 
ignated by  his  name.     In  this  work  he  did 
not  Apply  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  hu- 
man race,  although  he  had  long  held  the  opin- 
ion that  man  must  be  included  with  other  or- 
puiie  beings ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  Hux- 
ley,   Spencer,    Lyell,    Lubbock,    Gegenbaur, 
Vogt,  Rolle,  Haeckel,  Ganestrini,  Francesco, 
and  others,  had  accepted  the  extreme  conclu- 
non,  that  he  publbhed  **  The  Descent  of  Man, 
and  Selection  in  ReUtion  to  Sex  "  aSTl).     In 
18?3  Haeckel,  who  previously  had  discussed 
the  genealogy  of  man  in  Naturliehe  Sehop- 
fmng^getekiehU  (1868),   published  his  Mono- 
gmpkie  der  Kalhtchwdmrne^  in  which  ho  claims 
to  give  an  analytical  demonstration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  development  of  species. — The  the- 
ory as  now  generally  held  is  thus  stated  by 
Prof.   Huxley:    *' Those  who  hold    the   the- 
ory of  evolution    (and  I  am  one  of    them) 
eooeeive  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  world,  with  all  that  is  in  it,  did  not 
eooie  into  existence  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  now  see  it,  nor  in  anything  approaching 
that  condition.   On  the  contrary,  they  hold  that 
the  present  conformation  and  composition  of 
the  earth*s  cmst,  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  of 
tumab  and  plants  which  constitute  its  present 
population,  are  merely  the  final  terms  in  an 
■nnense  series  of  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about,  in  the  course  of  immeasurable 
tnie,  by  the  operation  of  causes  more  or  less 
■milar  to  those  which  are  at  work  at  the  pres- 
ent day."    The  Idea  expressed  by  the  term 
der^opment  involves  the  same  principle,  but 
it  it  usually  restricted  to  the  evolution  of  or- 
fnie  beings.    We  will  first  consider  the  doc- 
triae  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
▼iiioQs  forms  of  life,  and  then  in  its  broader 
•WKts  as  a  theory  of  universal  evolution. — 
It  has  been  proved  by  geology  that  the  earth 
■nd  its  life,  instead  of  being  called  suddenly 
Mto  existence  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  have 
eniC«d  for  millions  of  years ;  and  as  the  raoun- 
tsias  and  continents  are  known  to  have  at- 
toed  their  present  form  by  the  action   of 
i»tanl  agencies,  it  is  thought  probable  that 
^J^r  objects  of  nature  have  been  produced  in 
i  nmilar  way.    The  earth  has  teemed  with  liv- 
Qf  beings  through  incalculable  periods  of  time, 


and  fossil  remains  of  them  are  found  distributed 
through  the  rocky  layers  that  have  been  suc- 
cessively formed,  until  they  are'several  miles  in 
thickness.  But  not  all  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants  existed  from  the  beginning,  leaving  their 
mingled  remains  in  the  lowest  strata ;  the  low- 
est types  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  api)eared 
first.  The  successive  phases  of  life  are  so 
definite  that  they  have  been  held  as  mark- 
ing off  the  earth^s  history  into  a  series  of 
ages.  The  invertebrates  (radiates,  moUusks, 
and  articulates)  are  found  in  the  Silurian  or 
oldest  stratified  rocks ;  and  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  mollusks  the  period  has  been 
called  the  age  of  mollusks.  Fishes,  which  are 
higher  in  the  scale,  begin  to  appear  in  the 
Silurian,  but  become  so  abundant  in  the  later 
Devonian  period  that  it  is  called  the  age  of 
fishes.  Amphibious  animals,  as  an  advance  on 
the  fishes,  appear  in  the  carboniferous  age, 
which  again  is  followed  by  the  age  of  reptiles. 
To  this  succeeds  the  age  of  mammals,  ana  last- 
ly comes  the  age  of  man,  the  series,  which  be- 
gan with  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  terminating 
with  the  highest.  That  the  order  has  been 
progressive,  and  that  its  lower  terms  have 
been  more  general  in  character,  while  the 
later  terms  have  been  more  specialized  and 
perfect,  is  admitted  by  all  naturalists.  Prof 
Owen  says :  *^  In  regard  to  animal  life  and  its 
assigned  work  on  this  planet,  there  has  plainly 
been  an  ascent  and  a  progress  in  the  main ;" 
and  he  has  *^  never  omitted  a  proper  opportu- 
nity for  impressing  the  results  of  observation 
showing  the  more  generalized  structure  of  ex- 
tinct as  compared  with  the  more  specialize<l 
forms  of  recent  animals."  Prof  Agasaiz  holds 
that  **  the  more  ancient  animals  resemble  the 
embryonic  forms  of  existing  species ;"  that  is, 
are  lower  in  the  scale  of  development  than  the 
later  forms.  Mr.  Wallace  remarks :  "  As  we 
go  back  into  past  time  and  meet  with  the  fossil 
remains  of  more  and  more  ancient  races  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  we  find  that  many  of  them  are 
actually  intermediate  between  distinct  groups 
of  existing  animals;"  the  ancient  fishes,  for 
example,  present  unmistakable  reptilian  traits, 
while  the  early  reptilians  combined  also  the 
characters  of  birds  which  had  not  yet  appeared. 
As  regards  the  continuity  of  the  course  of  life. 
Prof  Dana  remarks :  **  Geological  history  is 
like  human  history  in  this  respect ;  time  is  one 
in  its  course,  and  all  progress  one  in  plan.  .  .  . 
The  germ  of  the  period  was  long  working  on- 
ward in  preceding  time,  before  it  finally  came 
to  its  full  development  and  stood  forth  as  a 
characteristic  of  a  new  era  of  progress.  .  .  . 
The  beginning  of  an  age  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  preceding  age ;  and  the  marks  of  the  fu- 
ture, coming  out  to  view,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
prophetic  of  that  future.  The  age  of  mammals 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  appearance  of  mam- 
mals long  before  in  the  course  of  the  reptilian 
age,  and  the  age  of  reptiles  was  prophesied 
in  the  types  that  lived  in  the  earlier  carbonif- 
erous age."    The  animal  kingdom  displays  a 
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unity  of  plan  or  a  correlation  of  parts  bj 
which  common  principles  are  traced  through 
the  most  dis(niising  diversities  of  form,  so  that 


minor  groups  called  species,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case  that  the  most  closely  allied 
species  are  found  in  the  same  locality  or  in 


in  aspect,  structure,  and  functions  the  various  closely  adjoining  localities.  The  same  fact  is 
tribes  of  animals  pass  into  each  other  by  slight  .  seen  in  geological  distribution.  Mr.  Wallace 
and  gradual  transitions.  The  arm  of  a  man,  the  observes  :  '^Most  of  the  larger  and  mom 
fore  limb  of  a  quadruped,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  .  smuller  groups  extend  througli  several  geologi- 
the  tin  of  a  fi.sh  are  homologous ;  that  is,  they  !  cal  periods.  In  each  periinl,  however,  there 
contain  the  same  essential  parts  modified  in  cor-  are  peculiar  groups,  found  nowhere  else,  and 
respondence  with  the  ditterent  circumstances  |  extending  through  one  or  several  formations, 
of  the  animal ;  and  so  with  the  other  organs.  As  generally  in  geography  no  species  or  gennt 
•Prof.  Cope  Buys :  *'  Every  individual  of  every  occurs  in  two  very  distant  localities  without 
species  of  a  given  branch  of  the  animal  king-  being  also  found  in  intermediate  places,  so  in 
dom  is  comi)osed  of  elements  common  to  all,  j  geology  the  life  of  a  s]iecies  or  genus  has  noC 
and  the  ditierences  which  are  so  radical  in  the  been  interrupted.  In  other  words,  no  group  or 
higher  grades  are  but  the  modifications  of  the  |  species  has  come  into  existence  twice.  Frum 
same  elemental  parts.''    There  are  many  cases    these  facts  Mr.  Wallace  deduces  tlie  following 


of  rudimentary  and  useless  organs  in  animals 
and  plants.  During  the  development  of  em- 
bryos organs  often  develop  to  certain  points, 
and  are  then  reabsi>rbed  without  performing 


important  law  :  *'  Every  6i>ecies  has 
existence  coincident  both  in  space 
with  a  preexisting  closely  allied  s[>ecics.' 
adherents  of  development  maintain  that  theae 


>  following^ 
come  into  I 

>  and  time/ 
ries."    iW 


long  as  the  earth  was  regarded  as  having  been 
recently  and  suddenly  called  into  existence, 
was  inevitable ;  but  now,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  extended  backward 


any  function,  although  generally  the  partially  facts,  and  many  others  of  kindred  significancti 
develof)ed  organs  are  retained  through  life.  |  are  only  to  be  explained  by  the  continaofw 
Certain  snakes  have  rudimentary  hind  legs  ■  operation  of  a  great  natural  law  of  descent  and 
hidden  beneath  the  skin ;  the  paddle  of  the  .  divergence  by  which  the  present  life  of  the 
seal  has  toes  that  still  bear  external  nails;  I  earth  has  hecn  derived  from  its  preexisting 
some  of  the  smooth-skinned  ami>hibia  have  i  life.  That  the  numberless  forms  of  life  should 
scales  buried  under  the  dermal  surface ;  rudi-  have  been  held  as  independently  created, 
mental  teeth  have  been  traced  even  in  birds ; 
and  there  are  rudimentary  eyes  in  cave  fishes 
and  rudimentary  mamma)  in  men.  Classifica- 
tion is  an  arrangement  of  living  beings  by  re- 
lated characters.  In  the  earliest  attempts  the  i  into  immeasurable  time,  the  sup[)Osition  that 
organic  tribes  were  arranged  in  a  serial  order  species  were  called  into  existence  by  hondreda 
or  a  chain  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  |  of  thousands' of  sef>aratc  and  special  creationai 
scale;  but  this  has  been  abandoned,  as  also  !  running  through  the  geological  agea,  and  aa 
have  tliose  symmetrical  systems  which  as-  we  approach  our  own  epoch  suddenly  and  nn- 
sumed  that  the  characters  of  ditfereut  groups  accountably  ceasing,  is  held  to  be  an  unwar- 
ure  equivalents  of  each  other.  The  endeavor  :  ranted  assumption  which  science  can  no  longer 
to  thrust  animals  and  plants  into  these  arti-  accept.  As  remarke<l  by  the  Rev.  Baden 
ficial  partitions  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  '  Powell :  ^'  The  introduction  of  a  new  apedea 
endeavor  to  arrange  them  in  a  linear  series ;  is  part  of  a  series.  But  a  series  indicates  a 
and  it  assumes  a  regularity  which  does  not  principle  of  regularity  and  law,  aa  mnch  in 
exist  in  nature.  Classification  now  represents  organic  as  in  inorganic  changes.  Tlie  event  ia 
the  animal  kingdom  as  con*!iisting  of  certain  !  part  of  a  reguhirly  ordained  mechanism  of  tba 
greatsub-kingdomsvery  widely  divergent,  each  evolution  of  the  existing  world  out  of  former 
made  up  of  classes  much  less  widely  divergent,  conditions,  and  as  much  subject  to  regular  lawa 
severally  containing  orders  still  less  divergent,  as  any  changes  now  taking  place.  If  the  scriea 
and  so  on  with  genera  and  si>ecies.  like  the  |  l)e  regular,  its  subonlinate  links  must  each  ba 
branches  of  a  growing  tree ;  and  the  old  meth-  so;  the  part  cannot  be  less  subject  to  law  than 
od  of  classification,  as  Mr.  S|>encer  remarks,  the  whole.  That  species  should  be  subject  to 
invt)lves  exactly  the  difliculty  **  which  would  exactly  the  same  general  laws  of  structure, 
meet  the  endeavor  to  classify  the  branches  of  growth,  nutrition,  and  all  other  functions  of 
a  tree  as  branches  of  the  first,  second,  third,  '  organic  life,  and  yet  in  the  single  instance  of 
fourth,  and  fifth  onlers;  the  difiiculty,  namely,  ,  their  mode  of  birth  or  origin  sliould  constituta 
that  branches  of  intermediate  degrees  of  com-  '  exceptions  to  all  physical  law,  is  an  incon- 
position  exist."  There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  gruity  so  preposterous  that  no  inductive  mind 
between  the  present  distribution  of  animals  in  can  for  a  moment  entertain  it.'*  I'his  is  the 
space  over  the  earth  and  their  past  distribution  ground  taken  by  the  great  m^ority  of  contem- 
in  time  as  we  truce  their  fossils  in  the  succes-  porary  n.'iturali>ts.  They  l»elieve  in  evolution 
si  vc  geological  formations.  The  larger  groups,  in  some  form  as  a  great  fact  of  nature;  but 
such  as  classes  and  orders,  are  generally  spread  many  think  that  we  know  nothing  as  to  how 
over  the  whole  earth,  while  smaller  groups,  it  has  been  brought  about,  while  others  hold 
such  as  families  and  genera,  are  commonly  con-  that  the  problem  of  the  mmles  and  cansi'S  of 
fined  to  limited  districts;  but  when  a  group  evolution,  although  obscure,  is  no  more  Imrred 
ia  restricted  to  one  region,  and  is  rich  in  the  .  from  successful  investigation  than  are  the  other 
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plienomeiui  of  nature.  —  The  following  facts 
have  been  offered  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
war  in  which  the  diversities  of  life  have  ori- 
ginated.     Organic  beings  ditfer  from  inorganic 
in  tbeir  roodifiabilitv.     They  are  capable  in 
▼arions  degrees  of  adaptation  to  new  condi- 
tions.    Plants  taken  from  their  native  situa- 
tions and  cultivated  in  gardens  undergo  changes 
so  great  an  often  to  render  them  no  longer  rec- 
ognixable  as  the  same  plants.    The  muscles  are 
strengthened  hj  exercise  and  the  skin  thick- 
ened and  hardened   bj  pressure,   while   the 
bcmea  of  men  who  put  forth  great  physical 
exertion  are  more  massive  than  the  bones  of 
tboee  who  do  not  labor.     In  the   words  of 
Mr.  Spencer :  *'  There  is  in  living  organisms  a 
margin  of  fonctional  oscillations  on  all  sides 
of  a  mean  state,   and  a  consequent  margin 
of   stmctural    variation.^'      These    variations 
amy   become  fixed  through  the  law  of  he- 
reditary descent      It  is  the    law   of  traus- 
ausaion  of  characters  which  preserves  species 
and  varieties  from  generation  to  generation, 
oaks  being  always  derived  from  oaks  and  dogs 
from  ancestral  dogs.    It  is  not  only  the  normal 
c^oalities  that  are  perpetuated,  but  malforma- 
tioiia,  diseases,  and  individual  peculiarities  are 
also  transmitted.     While  offspring  tend  to  grow 
in  the  likeness  of  parents,  they  also  tend  to 
grow  in  onlikeness;  while  moulded  uf>on  the 
parentiil  tyj>e,  the  resemblance  is  usually  im- 
perfecL     Nor  are  variations  confined  to  any 
MTticnlar  organs  or  characters,  but  they  may 
oe  manifested  by  every  part,  quality,  or  in- 
stinct of  the  creature.    These  divergences  may 
be  selected  and  fixed  by  breeding  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  new  kinds  or  varieties.     Nature  begins 
the  variation,  art  secures  its  peri>etuation  and 
increase.    How  profound  are  the  modifications 
that  may  be  thus  produced  is  shown  in  the 
UBerons  breeds  of  dogs,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  same  species.      Not  only  have  they 
rmched  extreme  diversities  in  size  (the  largest 
bong,  according  to  Cuvier,   1(>0  times  larger 
thm  the  smallest),  but  in  muscular,  bony,  and 
MnrvNis  development,  in  form,  strength,  fieet- 
MH,  tnd  variety  of  instinct  and  intelligence, 
their  divergences  are  almost  ennally  remark- 
able.    Domestic  pigeons  afford  another  ex- 
MBiile  of  the  great  plasticity  of  the  living  or- 
ptUMo,  by  which  it  can  be  moulded  into  the 
tnnitDestdivenuties.    Naturalists  believe  that 
frwB  a  sin;rle  species,  the  wild  rock  pigeon, 
there  have  arisen  no  fewer  than  150  kinds  that 
breed  tnie  or  hold  to  the  variety ;  and  how 
^•ep  have  become  the  differences  among  them 
»  thus  stated- by  Prof.   Huxley:    **  In  the 
to  pbce,  the  back  of  the  skull  may  differ  a 
fwxl  deal,  and  the  development  of  the  bones 
^tbe  face  may  vary  a  good  deal;  the  beak 
^vicfl  a  fVQod  deal ;  the  sha|>e  of  the  lower  jaw 
'■ri«»;  the  tongue  varies  very  greatly,  not 
'^y  in  correlation  to  the  length  and  size  of 
Uie  beak«  bat  it  seems  also  to  have  a  kind  of 
i^ileiiendent  variation  of  its  own.     Then  the 
■■oiint  of  naked  skin  round  the  eyes  and  at 


the  base  of  the  beak  may  vary  enormously ;  so 
may  the  length  of  the  eyelids,  the  shape  of  the 
nostrils,  and  the  length  of  the  neck.  I  have 
already  noticed  the  habit  of  blowing  out  the 
gullet,  so  remarkable  in  the  pouter,  and  com- 
paratively so  in  the  others.  There  are  great 
differences,  too,  in  the  size  of  the  female  and 
the  male,  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  number 
aqd  width  of  the  processes  of  the  ribs,  the 
development  of  the  ribs,  and  the  size,  shape, 
and  development  of  the  breast  bone.  We  may 
notice,  too  (and  I  mention  the  fact  because  it 
has  been  disputed  by  what  is  assumed  to  be 
high  authority),  the  variation  in  number  of 
the  sacral  vertebne.  The  number  of  these 
varies  from  11  to  14,  and  that  without  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  vertebras  of 
the  back  or  of  the  tail.  Then  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tail  feathers  may  vary  enor- 
mously, and  so  may  the  number  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  feathers  of  the  wings.  Again, 
the  length  of  the  feet  and  of  the  beax,  although 
they  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  yet  ap- 
pear to  go  together ;  that  is,  you  have  a  long 
beak  wherever  you  have  long  feet.  There  are 
diflierences,  also,  in  the  periods  of  the  acquure- 
ment  of  tlie  perfect  plumage,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  eggs,  the  nature  of  fiight,  and  the  powers 
of  fiight,  so-called  *  homing  ^  birds  having  enor- 
mous fiying  powers;  while  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  little  tumbler  is  so  called  because  of  its 
extraordinary  faculty  of  turning  head-over- 
heels  in  the  air,  instead  of  pursuing  a  distinct 
course.  And  lastly,  the  dispositions  and  voices 
of  the  birds  may  vary.  Thus  the  case  of  the 
pigeons  shows  you  that  there  is  hardly  a  single 
particular,  whether  of  instinct  or  habit,  or  bony 
structure,  or  of  plumage,  of  either  the  internal 
economy  or  the  external  shape,  in  which  some 
variation  or  change  may  not  take  place,  which 
by  selective  breeding  may  become  perpetuated 
and  form  the  foundation  of  and  give  rise  to  a 
new  race.''  Nor  is  this  variation  confined  to 
domestic  animals.  Wild  species  both  of  plants 
and  animals  vary,  become  diversified,  and  give 
rise  to  new  varieties.  As  many  as  28  varieties 
of  oak  have  been  made  out  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  species.  The  wolf  species  cxhibita 
some  15  varieties,  and  lions,  tigers,  bears,  hyie- 
nas,  foxes,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  all  exhibit 
marked  varieties,  which  show  that  wild  species 
undergo  modification  in  a  state  of  nature. 
What  was  needed  to  make  out  the  analogy  of 
variation  lK*tween  wild  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals was  to  dis<M)ver  some  process  in  nature 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  human  agency  in 
breeding.  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  this  process,  and  calls  it  the  princi- 
ple of  *'  natural  selection."  He  says  that  living 
beings  in  a  state  of  nature  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain external  Ci>nditions,  such  as  climate,  situa- 
tion, character  of  soil,  and  exposure  to  enemies, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  limited. 
They  are  endowed  with  enormous  ptiwers  of 
increase,  so  that  anv  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  species  of  plants  or  animals,  if  all 
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its  progeny  were  preserved,  wonld  go  on  multi- 
plying until  it  covered  the  earth  or  filled  the 
sea.  Space  is  fixed  and  food  limited,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  universal  conflict,  the  war 
of  races;  and  in  the  *^ struggle  for  existence^' 
multitudes  perish  and  comparatively  few  sur- 
vive. This  survival  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that  it  is  regulated  by 
law,  and  that  those  only  survive  which  are  in 
some  way  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
life.  The  strongest,  the  fleetest,  the  most 
cunning,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions will  live  and  multiply,  while  the  less  fit 
will  disappear.  The  introduction  of  European 
plants  and  animals  into  New  Zealand  affords 
an  instructive  example  of  how  races  encroach 
on  each  other's  areas,  the  weaker  being  extir- 
pated by  the  stronger  in  the  competition  for 
existence.  Dr.  Hooker  says :  ^^  The  cow  grass 
has  taken  possession  of  the  roiadsides;  dock 
and  water  cress  choke  the  rivers;  tlie  sow 
thistle  is  spread  over  all  the  country,  growing 
luxuriantly  up  to  6,000  feet;  white  clover  in 
the  mountain  districts  displaces  the  native 
grasses ;  and  the  native  (Maori)  saying  is : 
*  As  the  white  man's  rat  has  driven  away  the 
native  rat,  as  the  European  fly  drives  away  our 
own,  and  the  clover  kills  our  fern,  so  will  the 
Maoris  disappear  before  the  white  man  him- 
self.' '*  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  works  gives  a  great 
number  of  facts  showing  how  apparently  trifling 
variations  give  advantages  to  their  possessors, 
which  detennine  their  survival  and  become 
per|)etuated  in  the  race.  The  [>rinciple  of 
natural  selection,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  a  genuine  agency 
or  vera  rafua^  and  the  opponents  of  develop- 
ment admit  that  it  may  give  rise  to  varieties, 
although  they  deny  that  it  is  competent  to 
produce  the  deeper  diversities  of  species.  The 
extent  of  its  o]>eration  remains  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, but  many  naturalists  agree  with 
Prof,  llelmholtz  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  contrib- 
uted to  science  an  '*  essentially  new  creative 
idea."  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  does  not  as- 
sume to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  principle 
of  natural  selection,  and  he  points  out  that 
others  l>efore  him  have  recognized  the  action 
of  the  process,  though  without  seeing  its  ftill 
signifieance.  What  he  claims  is  to  have  first 
shown  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  in  producing 
divergency  of  tyues  under  the  laws  of  variation 
and  heredity.  But  having  discovered  a  new 
factor  in  organic  development,  and  published 
his  work  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species '"  at  the 
fortunate  moment  when  naturalists  had  be- 
come widely  dissjitisfied  with  the  old  views,  he 
became  prominently  identifie<l  with  the  devel- 
opment doctrine,  and  this  has  led  many  into 
the  error  <»f  regarding  Darwinism  as  the  e«iuiva- 
lent  <»f  evolution,  of  which,  as  we  are  now  to 
see.  it  is  but  a  minor  part. — The  advance  of 
civilization  in  the  historical  period  gave  rise 
to  the  modern  idea  of  progress,  wliich  was 
strengthened  by  the  discoveries  made  early  in 


the  present  century  concerning  the  past  course 
of  terrestrial  life.  The  process  was  crodely 
conceived,  in  the  one  case  as  the  successive 
development  of  all  living  creatnres  in  a  graded 
and  linear  series,  and  in  the  other  case  as  the 
continuous  movement  of  humanity  toward  a 
state  of  final  perfection.  About  the  year  1860 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  entered  upon  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  subject.  The  problem  was 
strictly  a  scientific  one,  and  he  had  a  wide  and 
accurate  preparation  for  it  by  a  mastery  of 
scientific  Knowledge  which  Mr.  Mill  has  pro- 
nounced '^  encycloptedic."  Mr.  Spencer  was 
also  remarkable  for  his  power  of  analysis,  his 
grasp  of  wide-reaching  principles,  and  his  In- 
dependence of  opinion.  The  essence  of  pro- 
gress is  change.  Mr.  Spencer  asked  what, 
then,  are  the  laws  of  change  by  which  it  is 
effected?  Complying  with  the  NewtODian 
canon  that  the  fewest  causes  possible  are  to  be 
assumed  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  he 
took  up  the  question  as  resolvable  in  terms  of 
matter!  motion,  and  Ssife.  Progress  being  a 
tfieory  of  the  successive  changes  by  which  things 
are  produced,  his  task  was  to  ascertain  the 
dynamical  conditions  or  laws  nnder  which  the 
fonns  of  nature  rise,  continne,  and  disappear. 
The  objects  of  nature  coexist  and  are  maintMoed 
in  a  certain  order  in  space.  Newton  discov- 
ered that  this  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a 
simple  and  universal  law.  The  onjects  of  na- 
ture undergo  changes  in  time,  emerging  and 
vanishing,  some  quickly  and  others  slowly:  b 
there  a  univeraal  law  by  which  these  changes 
also  are  goveme<l  ?  This  was  the  aim  of  the  re- 
search. Mr.  Spencer  early  found  that  the  con- 
ception of  progress  which  implies  movement  in 
one  direction  only  is  erroneous.  There  is  no 
unbroken  march  of  events ;  breaks  and  regres- 
sions alternate  with  advancement,  and  de- 
scending as  well  as  ascending  changes  have  to 
be  accounted  for.  He  therefore  rejected  the 
tenn  progress  as  having  erroneous  implica- 
tions, and  adopted  the  term  evolution,  as  more 
fully  indicating  the  scope  of  tlie  inouiry  and 
better  expressing  the  strictly  scientinc  nature 
of  his  theory.  The  naturalist  Von  Baer  had 
already  attempted  to  define  and  generalize  the 
changes  of  organic  growth,  and  had  formulated 
them  as  from  the  homogeneous  germ  state  to 
the  heterogeneous  adult  state  by  a  process  of 
differentiation.  Mr.  Spencer  soon  found  that 
this  formula  gave  but  a  very  partial  account 
of  what  takes  place  in  organic  development 
The  change  was  shown  to  be  not  only  from 
uniformity  to  unlikeness,  or  a  differencing  of 
parts,  but  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite, 
from  the  incoherent  to  the  coherent,  producing 
the  integration  of  parts,  or  increasing  unity 
with  increasing  complexity.  The  conditions 
and  course  of  changes  in  which  organic  evolu- 
tion consists  being  ascertained,  the  question 
arose  as  to  their  extent,  and  Mr.  Spencer  be- 
came convinced  that  the  law  of  organic  move- 
ment is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  nature,  but 
**that  the  process  of  change  gone  through  by 
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each    evolving   organism   is  a  process  gone 
throiitfh  by  al)  things/'    Science  had  shown 
that  the  universe,  past  and  present,  is  subject 
to  orderly  changes ;  he  discovered  that  funda- 
mentally this  order  is  one.    The  nebalar  hy- 
]Kiihetsi4  proposed  by  Kant,  confirmed  by  Her- 
!<ichel  an<i  Laplace,  and  accepted  by  astrono- 
xner*!,  explained  the  origin  and  motions  of  suns 
an<l  planets  by  slow  condensation  from  a  nebu- 
lous mi»t  diffused  throu^rh  space.    The  geolo- 
gical liuctory  of  our  earth  shows'that  it  has  un- 
dergone a  vast  series  of  progressive  changes, 
and^  as  Prof.  Dana  says,  *^  was  first  a  feature- 
less globe  of  fire,  then  had  its  oceans  and  dry 
lAod,  in  coarse  of  time  received  mountains  and 
rireni,  and  finaUy  all  thone  diversities  of  sur- 
face which  now  characterize  it.**    The  course 
of  organic  life,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  pro- 
greaidve  unfiilding  into  greater  diversity  and 
specialty.    Hind  is  developed  with  the  body, 
and  therefore  mental  phenomena  obey  a  law 
of  unfolding.    As  human  society  is  made  up 
of  units  that  are  capable  of  these  changes,  it 
presents  in  the  past  a  gradual  development  of 
Intel ligence,  arts,  and  institutions,  as  now  em- 
bodied in  our  diverse  and  complex  civilization. 
Hy  a  careful  analysis  of  the  phenomena  in  these 
wiilfly  separated  cases,  Mr.  SiKjncer  showed 
that  they  all  confonn  to  a  great  general  law, 
4>f  which  individual  life  is  but  a  special  case. 
E*inaJIy  in  the  inorganic,  the  organic,  and  the 
ra|ier-organic  sphcrcis  the  progres:jive  changes 
are  fn>m  the  homogeneous  to  the  heteroge- 
neous by  ditlerentiation.     Hut  with  increasing 
divergences  there  is  also  increasing  definite- 
nej^  coherence,  complexity,  and  integration. 
Evolution  is  thus  a  universal  law,  while  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  the  career 
of  the  race,  so  far  from  being  exceptional  phe- 
nomena, are  but  parts  of  the  great  system  of 
rhunge  to  which  the  whole  cosmos  conforms. 
Evolution  l»eing  thus  disclosed  as  a  universal 
dynamical  law,  the  question  next  arises,  how 
is  it  to  be  interpreted  ?    Is  it  an  ultimate  law 
like  cavitation,  or  is  it  a  derivative  principle 
deducible  as  a  necessity  from  the  established 
laws  of  matter,  motion,  and  force?    Mr.  Spen- 
cvT  proves  that  evolution  is  a  resultant  of  dy- 
namical agencies,  and  that,  given  matter  as* a 
veliicle  of  cliange,  motion  as  the  result  of 
change,  and  force  as  the  cause  of  change,  such 
irv  their  established  laws  of  interaction  that 
^olntion  fi»Ilows  as  an  inevitable  consetiuence. 
^'v<^an  here  only  touch  upon  the  leading  ele- 
nnnts  af  the  elucidation,  and  must  refer  the 
nmJer  to  Mr.  J!>|K*neer's  *' System  of  Philoso- 
I'liT*  for  the  full  ehihoratitm  of  the  subject, 
jjixleni  science  has  established  the  great  prin- 
Hplf»  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  the 
fj<i<ervaiion  of  force.     (See  C'oriiki.atiox  of 
F"R<tj«.)    Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  these 
rt*i»lve  t}iemsi*lvos  into  the  single  law  of  the 
per*irtenre  of  force,  and  that  thi^  is  the  funda- 
niintal  {Kiatulate  of  evolution.     Whatever  in- 
terpretation ia  given  to  the  principle,  it  cer- 
tainlv  becomes  a  fundamental  condition  of  the 
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changes  taking  place  in  nature.  If  matter  and 
force  throughout  the  universe  are  neither  cre- 
ated nor  destroyed,  all  changes  umst  be  changes 
of  transformation.  The  stock  of  material  and 
energy  being  limited,  each  new  efiect  nmst  bo 
at  the  exi>enso  of  something  preexisting ;  and 
hence  in  the  ongoings  of  nature  one  thing  is 
necessarily  derived  from  another,  while  the 
problem  of  advance  becomes  one  of  trans- 
mutation. Mr.  Spencer  traces  out  the  several 
causes  of  transfonnation  or  factors  of  evolu- 
tion, and  shows  that  they  are  all  corollaries 
from  the  supremo  law  of  the  persistence  of 
force.  Briefly  indicated,  these  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  principle  of  the  rhythm  of  motion. 
Under  tlio  law  of  the  persistence  of  forces 
and  the  diversity  of  their  fonns,  there  ariso 
constant  conflicts  of  efifeot,  so  that  motions 
are  not  uniform  but  varying.  Action  is  met 
by  counteraction,  and  the  result  is  that  move- 
ments take  a  rhythmical  form.  Boughs,  for 
example,  sway  in  the  wind,  water  is  Uirown 
into  waves,  sound  arises  in  vibrations,  earth- 
quakes are  propagated  in  shocks,  planets  swing 
through  eccentric  orbits,  breathing  is  recur- 
rent, the  heart  beats,  scarcity  alternates  with 
abundance,  and  prices  rise  and  fall.  From 
the  minutest  organism  throughout  the  whole 
frame  of  things  to  the  most  distant  systems, 
from  momentary  pulses  to  geological  cycles, 
the  agitations  of  tilings  take  the  form  of  thrills 
and  surges,  which  producu  incessimt  and  uni- 
versal redistributions  of  matter  and  force. 
How  are  these  redistributions  directed^  2. 
They  are  controlled  first  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  homogeneous.  The  relatively 
homogeneous  is  the  commencing  stage  of  all 
evolution,  and  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  that 
this  is  an  unstable  condition,  and  under  rhyth- 
mic disturbance  tends  constantly  to  rearrange- 
ment and  greater  complexity.  Xo  object  can 
exist  without  being  acted  upon  and  altered  by 
forces,  and  no  mass  can  be  thus  acted  upon  in 
all  parts  alike;  unequal  action  therefore  tends 
to  destroy  homogeneity  and  produce  ever  in- 
creasing diversity.  For  this  cause  the  nebu- 
lous condition  could  not  continue ;  the  homo- 
geneous germ  divides  into  unlike  parts;  a  class 
of  animals  or  plants  distributed  over  a  geo- 
graphical urea,  being  unequally  acted  upon  by 
environing  cimditions,  would  fall  into  diversity ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  unifonn  social  con- 
dition would  be  rcs<dved  into  heterogeneous 
soi'ieties.  3.  The  transformations  of  evolu- 
tion are  further  explained  by  the  dynamical 
l)rinciple  of  the  nmltiplication  of  eflects. 
Throughout  all  nature  simple  agencies  produce 
diverse  consetjuences,  every  impulse  of  force 
yielding  a  mulri)>licity  of  results.  A  8ini])le 
mechanical  collision  of  two  bodies  may  pro- 
duce ertects  of  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  various  chemical  and  structural  changes; 
an  accident  to  the  f(H)t  mav  entail  a  train  of 
consequences  aftecting  the  whole  constitution  ; 
the  ujiheaval  of  a  continent  may  province  the 
most  extensive  alterations  in  the  life  of  races; 
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while  an  invention  like  that  of  the  steam  en- 
gine works  its  multiform  effects  throughout 
civilizntion.  By  this  law  the  principle  of  the 
instahility  of  the  homogeneous  is  powerfully 
reenforced,  and  the  cause  of  universal  move- 
ment toward  greater  diversity  is  rationally  ex- 
plained. But  these  modes  of  action  alone 
could  only  result  in  a  vague  chaotic  hetero- 
geneity, and  could  not  account  for  that  orderly 
heterogeneity  in  which  evolution  essentially 
consists.  4.  This  finds  explanation  in  the 
principle  of  segregation.  When  a  mass  is 
acted  upon  hy  forces  which  promote  the  re- 
distribution of  its  parts,  its  units  are  not  only 
differentiated  and  regrouped,  but  there  is  a  se- 
gregation of  like  units  which  become  separated 
from  the  neighboring  groups.  A  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  is  seen  in  the  winnowing  pro- 
cess, by  which  a  force  applied  to  a  mixed  mass 
brings  all  the  grain  together  in  one  place 
and  the  chaff  in  another.  The  same  thing  is 
seen  when  several  salts  are  dissolved  in  a 
liquid,  and  each  crystallizes  out  by  the  combi- 
nation of  like  chemical  molecules.  The  or- 
ganism conforms  to  this  principle  from  its  ear- 
liest stage  of  growth,  the  special  elements  of 
the  bony,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems  being 
withdrawn  from  the  nourishing  fluids  and  se- 
gregated in  the  distinctive  parts.  We  have 
already  seen  that  natural  selection  is  a  win- 
nowing process,  by  which  the  unfit  are  ex- 
cluded, and  the  better  adapted  are  separated 
and  preserved.  In  social  development  the 
same  thing  is  seen.  Not  only  are  there  con- 
tinual differentiations  of  groups  and  classes 
by  which  society  becomes  heterogeneous,  but 
these  groups  are  unified  by  similarity  of  oc- 
cupation, character,  taste,  and  race.  Stock 
brokers  cluster  in  Wall  street,  and  the  Mor- 
mons segregate  in  Utah.  Thus  in  all  the 
spheres  of  change  redistribution  leads  to 
unification.  6.  This  end  is  further  promoted 
by  the  important  dynamical  law  that  mo- 
tion takes  place  along  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance. The  operation  of  this  principle  in  in- 
organic nature  is  self-evident.  Water  forms 
its  channels  in  the  direction  of  least  obstacles. 
Mr.  James  Ilinton  has  shown  that  organic 
growth  takes  place  in  obedience  to  this  law, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  proves  that  it  governs  both 
mental  and  social  changes.  This  law,  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  that  movement  set 
np  in  any  direction  is  a  cause  of  further  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  by  which  lines  of  con- 
nection become  established,  goes  far  to  account 
for  that  integration  of  structures  and  functions 
which  is  disclosed  in  all  phases  of  evolution. 
But  can  evolution  go  on  for  ever,  or  is  it  lim- 
ited ?  Tliis  brings  us  to  the  process  by  which 
it  is  constantly  antagonized  and  always  finally 
terminated,  the  counter-agency  of  dissolution. 
All  re<lij*tributiuns  of  matter  and  motion  are 
either  evolution  or  dissolution,  hut  neither  of 
those  proci'sses  ever  goes  on  absolutely  unquali- 
fied by  the  other,  and  the  change  in  either  di- 
rection is  but  a  differential  result  of  the  con- 


flict. Mr.  Spencer's  formula,  to  be  complete, 
must  embrace  both  sets  of  correlative  changes, 
and  its  determination  led  him  to  the  following 
universal  law :  6.  Every  change  wrought  in  an 
object  must  be  either  a  transposition  of  its 
mass,  or  a  variation  of  its  internal  or  molecn- 
lar  motion.  As  it  loses  this  contained  or  in- 
sensible motion,  there  follows  a  concentration 
of  the  parts  and  increasing  integration ;  if  it 
acquires  insensible  motion,  there  is  dispersion 
of  the  particle^,  or  disintegration ;  that  is,  with 
concentration  of  matter  there  is  dispersion  of 
motion,  and  with  absorption  of  motion  there 
is  diffusion  of  matter.  These  are  tlie  two  as- 
pects of  the  universal  metamorphosis,  and  when 
approximately  balanced  there  is  equilibration. 
Evolution  is  integration;  dissolution  is  disin- 
tegration. We  have  here  confined  ourselves 
to  the  most  abstract  statement  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer^s  theory ;  its  concrete  applications  will  be 
found  extensively  worked  out  in  his  ^^  First 
Principles^'  and  in  the  biological,  psycholo- 
gical, and  sociological  divisions  of  his  ''  Philo- 
sophical System."  As  a  method  of  philoeo- 
]>hy  it  aims  only  to  explain  phenomena;  all 
phenomena  being  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  the  unknown  power  which  transcends  the 
reach  of  thought.  Philosophy  is  regarded 
as  the  highest  explanation  of  things,  and  as 
each  science  is  unified  by  its  largest  induc- 
tions, the  family  of  sciences  is  brought  into  a 
completer  unity  by  a  law  that  comprehends 
them  all. — Whatever  ultimate  form  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  may  take,  its  influence  must 
be  powerfully  felt  in  the  direction  of  future 
inquiries;  for  many  who  withhold  their  assent 
from  it  as  an  established  truth  of  nature  never- 
theless recognize  it  as  an  invaluable  working 
hypothesis.  As  remarked  by  Prof.  Grove: 
'*  The  first  question  is,  does  the  newly  prop<i8ed 
view  remove  more  difficulties,  require  fewer 
assumptions,  and  present  more  consistency 
with  observed  facts  than  that  which  it  seeks 
to  supersede  ?  If  so,  the  ])liilosopher  will  adopt 
it,  and  the  world  will  follow  the  philosopher, 
after  many  days."  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  has 
been  clearly  summed  up  by  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  **1.  Throughout  the  uni- 
verse, in  general  and  in  detail,  there  is  an  un- 
ceasing redistribution  of  matter  and  motion. 
2.  This  redistribution  constitutes  evolution 
where  there  is  a  predominant  integration  of 
matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  and  consti- 
stutes  dissolution  where  there  is  a  predominant 
absorption  of  motion  and  disintegration  of  mat- 
ter. 8.  Evolution  is  simple  when  the  process 
of  integration,  or  the  formation  of  a  coherent 
aggregate,  proceeds  uncomplicated  by  other 
processes.  4.  Evolution  is  compound  when, 
along  with  this  primary  change  from  an  inco- 
herent to  a  coherent  state,  there  go  on  secon- 
dary changes  due  to  difterences  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  different  parts  of  the  aggregate, 
5.  These  secondary  changes  constitute  a  trans- 
fi>nnation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous— a  transformation  which,  like  tlie  first| 
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i^  cxliibited  in  the  universe  as  a  whole  and  in 
all  (or  nearly  all)  its  details:  in  the  aggregate 
of  staw  and  nebula) ;  in  the  planetary  system ; 
in  the  earth  as  an  inorganic  mass;  in  each  or- 
ganism, vegetal  or  animal  (Von  Baer's  law); 
in  the  aggregate  of  org:misms  throughout  geo- 
]c»gic  time;   in  the  mind;  in  society;  in  all 
producta  of  social  activity.     6.  The  process  of 
integration,  acting  locally  as  well  as  generally, 
combines  with  that  of  differentiation  to  render 
thii  change  not  simply  from  homogeneity  to 
heterogeneity,  but  from  an  indefinite  homoge- 
neity to  a  definite  heterogeneity;  and  this  trait 
of  increasing  definiteness,  which  accoin])anies 
the  trait  of  increasing  heterogeneity,  is  like  it 
exhi!)ited  in  the  totality  of  things,  and  in  all 
iti  divisions  and  sulxli visions  down  to  the  mi- 
■Dtest.     7.  Along  with  this  redistribution  of 
the  matter  composing  any  evolving  aggregate, 
there  goes  on  a  redistribution  of  the  retained 
motion  of  its  components  in  relation  to  one 
another;  this  also  becomes  step  by  step  more 
definitely  heterogeneous.     8.  In  the  absence 
of  a  homogeneity  that  is  infinite  and  absolute, 
this  redistribution  of  which  evolution  is  one 
phase  is  ineWtable.     The  causes  which  neces- 
iitate  it  are :  9.  The  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous ;  which  is  conse^iuent  upon  the  differ- 
ent exposures  of  the  different  parts  of  any  lim- 
ited aggregate  to  incident  forces.    1 0.  The  trans- 
formations hence  resulting  are  complicated  by 
the  multiplication  of  effects :  every  mass  and 
part  of  a  mass  on  which  a  force  falls  subdi- 
vides and  differentiates  that  force,  which  there- 
upon proceeds  to  work  a  variety  of  changes, 
and  each  of  these  becomes  the  parent  of  siini- 
Urly  multiplying  changes;  the  multiplication 
t^  these  becoming  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
tK?re<rate  becomes  more  heterogeneous.     11. 
These  two  causes   of   increasing  differentia- 
ti«»ns  are  furthered  by  segregation,  which  is  a 
proceiiB  tending  ever  to  separate  unlike  units 
tad  to  bring  together  like  units ;  so  serving 
eontinaally  to  sharpen,  or  make  definite,  dif- 
fenfotiations  otherwise  caused.     12.  Equilibra- 
fi^n  ii  the  final  result  of  these  transformations 
which  an  evolving  aggregate  undergoes.     The 
chto^res  go  on  until  there  is  reached  an  equili- 
hrimn  between  the  forces  which  all  parts  of  the 
^g^l!gate  are  exposed  to,  and  the  forces  these 
l>irts  oppose  to  them.    Equilibration  may  pass 
throQgh  A  transition  stage  of  balanced  motions 
(as  in  a  planetary  system)  or  of  balanced  func- 
fiont  (as  in  a  living  bcMly)  on  to  the  ultimate 
«<iwlibrium ;  but  the  state  of  rest  in  inorganic 
hodiw,  or  death  in  organic  bodies,  is  the  neces- 
ttry  limit  of  the  changes  constituting  evolution. 
13.  DiMilution  is  the  counter  change  which 
*>on«;ror  later  every  evolved  aggregate  under- 
*?<««.  Remaining  exposed  to  surrounding  forces 
thit  are  unequilibrated,  each  aggregate  is  ever 
haMe  to  be  dissipated  by  the  incroa**e,  gradual 
^  sodden,  of  its  contained  motions ;  and  its 
'liwpttion,  quickly  undergone  by  IkmUcs  lately 
uiiinate  and  slowly  undergone  by  inanimate 
Busies,  rema'ms  to  be  undergone  at  an  indefi- 


nitely remote  period  by  each  planetary  and  stel- 
lar mass,  which  since  an  indefinitely  remote 
period  in  the  past  has  been  slowly  evolving; 
the  cycle  of  its  transformations  being  thus 
completed.  14.  This  rhythm  of  evolution  and 
dissolution,  completing  itself  during  short  pe- 
riods in  small  aggregates,  and  in  the  vast  ag- 
gregates distributed  throughout  space,  c<»mple- 
ting  itself  in  periods  which  are  immeasurable 
by  human  thought,  is  as  far  as  we  can  see  uni- 
versal and  eternal ;  each  alternating  phase  of 
the  process  predominating  now  in  this  region 
of  space  and  now  in  that,  as  local  conditions 
determine.  15.  All  these  phenomena,  from  their 
great  features  down  to  their  minutest  details, 
are  necessary  results  of  the  persistence  of  force, 
under  its  forms  of  matter  and  motion.  Given 
these  in  their  known  distributions  through 
space,  and  their  quantities  being  unchangeable 
either  by  increase  or  decrease,  there  inevitably 
result  the  continuous  redistributions  distinguish- 
able as  evolution  and  dissolution,  as  well  as  all 
those  special  traits  above  enumerated.  1 6.  That 
wliich  persists  unchanging  in  quantity  but  ever- 
changing  in  form,  under  these  sensible  appear- 
ances which  the  universe  presents  to  us,  trans- 
cends human  knowledge  and  conception — is 
an  unknown  and  unknowable  power,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  recognize  as  without  limit  in 
space  and  without  beginning  or  end  in  time.^^ 
— Besides  the  works  already*  mentioned,  the 
following  are  important :  Spencer's  **  First 
Principles,"  "  Principles  of  Biology,"  **  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,"  **  Principles  of  So<Mologv," 
and  ''  Di'scriptive  Sociology  "  (ISfiO-^.S) ;  Dar- 
win's "  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication"  (1808);  St.  George  Mivart's 
*^The  Genesis  of  Species"  (1871);  Huxley's 
"Man's  Place  in  Nature"  (18G4),  "Lay  Ser- 
mons" (1870),  and  "Criti<iues  and  Addresses" 
(1873).  The  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution to  Christianity  is  discusse<l  in  "The 
IJible  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  by  W. 
W.  Smyth  (1873) ;  "The  Theory  of  Evolution," 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Ilenslow  (1873);  "What  is 
Darwinism? "  by  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.  (1874) ; 
and  "  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  by  Alexan- 
der Winchell,  LL.  D.  (1874). 

EVORA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alemtejo,  76  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon; 
pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  has  remains  of  two  ancient  forts.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  cathedral,  a  number  of  convents,  hos- 
pitals, a  house  of  charity,  a  diocesan  school, 
barracks,  a  museum,  and  some  manufactures 
of  hardware  and  leather.  A  universitv,  estab- 
lished  in  1550,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of 
the  exile  of  that  order  (1767).  Among  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  antiquity  are  a  ruined 
temple  of  Diana,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which 
the  citv  is  still  supnliiMl. 

^VRETX  (anc.  Mediolanxtm,  or  Ciritm  Ehti- 
rorieum\  a  city  of  Normandy,  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Sure,  55  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
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Pari^  in  a  pIcMant  valle?  on  tho  Iton,  which 
flows  tlirougli  tlie  eitj  in  three  brandies;  pop. 
in  1860,  12,820.  It  is  BUiroand«d  by  gartleos, 
vincTarils,  nnd  bi^lil}'  caltivated  fielda.  It  h 
tlie  sent  of  a  bishop  and  of  several  courts  anil 
bcIlooI^  lins  a  l>ot«nicaI  garden,  a  public  li- 
brarr,  a  niuseuiu  of  antiquities,  a  largo  hospi- 
tut,  nn  insane  asvinn),  ancl  cotton  and  voollon 
taiils,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  ffto- 
ceric!>  and  grain.  Among.tho  notable  buildings 
are  the  abl>ej'  church  of  St.  Taarin,  doting 
from  the  7th,  and  the  cathedral,  from  the  11th 
century.  At  n  little  distance  from  tlie  town 
was  tbe  fine  old  chuteau  of  Navarre,  founded 
in  the  I4tb  centurv,  which  was  the  residence 
of  Charles  Edward  Stnart  from  1746  to  1748, 
and  uf  tlie  empreee  Jmephine  for  some  time  of- 
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ter  ber  divorce,  and  was  destroyed  in  IBSfl.— 
The  town  was  token  Irom  the  Ronuuu  by  Clo- 
vis,  and  in  S92  the  Normans  captured  and 
sacked  it.  Id  989  it  became  the  capital  erf  a 
county  of  its  name  erected  in  favor  of  a  bod  of 
Richard  I.,  duke  of  Normandy.  It  passed  iota 
the  possessioD  of  England  wiUi  the  rest  of  Kor- 
mandy,  and  the  nauiii  of  the  Devereox,  eari* 
of  Essex,  was  probably  derived  from  it.  Einf 
John  ceded  it  to  Philip  Angnstus  in  ISOO.  In 
1298  the  connty  was  ^ven  to  Louis,  aim  of 
Philip  the  Bold  of  Franco ;  and  in  1328  bis  Ma 
Count  riiilip  became  by  marriage  king  of  K»- 
varre.  The  county  was  confiscated  mnn  tlba 
son  of  the  latter,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Nararrt, 
In  the  vicinity,  at  Vieil  Evrenz,  ex- 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  re- 


mains of  a  theatre,  baths,  Ac,  wbicb  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Ucdiolanum  ;  and 
miiny  ntedals  and  household  utenHils  found  hero 
have  been  dc]>osited  in  the  museum  of  Gvreni. 
EWILD,  Cewfi  DflirM  laput  tm,  a  German 
orieDtalist,  theologian,  and  historian,  bom  in 
Gottingen.  Nov.  10.  1803.  In  1831  he  was  up- 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  pliilosophy,  and  after- 
ward to  thtue  of  oriental  languages  and  theol- 
ogy, at  (Jiittingen.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
professorH  who  were  dismissed  in  1837  on  ac- 
count of  their  remonstrance  against  the  nn- 
coDstitutiunnl  proceedings  of  King  Ernest  Au- 
gustus of  Hanover.  lie  spent  some  time  in 
England,  and  was  professor  of  theology  at 
TQhiD)r>-n  from  1838  to  184ft,  when  be  was 
reinstated  in  his  chnir  at  Uottingen.  Among 
his  linguistic  works  are  :  Grammatiea  Cri- 
tif<i  Liiii/iia  Arahiea  (2  vols.  8vo,  I.eipsic, 
1831-3);  Cthtrdat  lUAiojiiteAt  Bufh  J/taoek 
(la'J4| ;  Aui-fiihrlirhn Ifhrhich der hrhniiteh- 
tn  i-/'r"fA«iff«  nllrn  linnet*  (Ittli  and  enlarged 
e<l.,  18:i5;  nlw  abridged,  llfbriiuehf  Spnieh- 
IrhrfjUr  Anfiliigtr.  3d  ed..  18(12).  His  critical 
writing*  are  verv  nnmeroun.  cmbmcing  works 
on  Canticles.  "The  Poeliear Books  of  the  Old 
Testatnent."  "  The  Propbeti  of  the  (M  Testn- 
ment,"  "The  Three  First  Go»i>els,"  St  Paul, 


John,  Ac.  Ilis  great  historical  work  la  hl>  6^ 
*chichte  da  Volket  Iirael  bi*  Ckrutut  (3d  ed., 
7  vols..  Gottingen,  1S64  et  teq. ;  translated 
by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  "History  of  Israel," 
vols,  i.-v.,  London,  1868-'73).  He  was  th* 
projector  of  the  ZtiUehr\ft  f&r  die  Kuni4 
det  Morgtnlandt,  and  edited  the  Jahrbucktr 
der  hihliKhen  Wiutntch^,  in  which  he  pro- 
ponnded  his  theological  views.  Ilisleaningto- 
ward  Baur  and  other  adherents  of  the  Tftliin- 
gen  school,  with  whom  he  became  ociiuainted 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  involved  him 
in  many  coDtroversies.  In  1841  he  was  enno- 
bled by  tlie  kingof  Wttrtemberg.  ''WlienPnu- 
siatook  posses-iion  of  Hanover  in  October,  1866, 
Ewald's  fidelity  to  the  eztioguislied  dvDasQ 
subjected  him  to  U  trial  for  treason ;  but  he  woa 
acquitted,  and  in  Uay,  18G9,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  North  German  parliament.  Ilia 
latest  published  works  are  Dnt  Sendnrhrtibm 
an  die  Hibriifr  nnd  Jueob"*'  Simdtehreibt» 
Ciffi  1).  Bad SiebenSendachreibendetntatn  Bun- 
(fa  (1871). 

EWALD,  Jehanies.    See  Evalp. 

EVBl?iK,  TbtBM,  an   American  writer  on 

fractical  mechanics  bom  at  Barnard  Ciistle, 
Kirbam,  Enplimd,  March  11, 171>2,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  18,  1870.     At  the  age  of  13  he 
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was  apprenticed  to  a  tin  and  copper  smith,  and 
alioat  1819  emigrated  to  New  York.  In  1820 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
tubing  in  that  city,  and  retired  in  1836  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
In  1842  appeared  his  '*  Descriptive  and  Histor- 
ical Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines, 
Ancient  and  Modem ;  Including  the  Pro^res- 
nra  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine,  of 
which  the  15th  edition  was  published  in  1870. 
In  1845-^6  he  made  a  visit  to  Brazil,  recording 
bis  observations  in  a  work  entitled  *^  Life  in 
Braril,'*  with  an  appendix  descriptive  of  a  col- 
lection of  American  antiquities.  New  York 
0856).  From  1840  to  1852  he  was  United 
States  commissioner  of  patents.  He  also  wrote 
'*The  World  a  Workshop,  or  the  Physical 
RelaUon  of  Man  to  the  Earth"  (1855); 
*'ThoaghU  on  Matter  and  Force''  (1858); 
"" Reminiscences  in  the  Patent  Office''  (1859); 
and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  essays  on  the 
philoaophj  and  history  of  inventions,  which 
api^eared  chiefly  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
Fnnklin  Institute."  Ilis  **  Experiments  on 
Marina  Propulsion,  or  the  Virtue  of  Form  in 
ftopcUing  Blades,"  was  reprinted  in  Europe. 
Ai  A  member  of  the  commission  to  examme 
■nd  rtport  upon  the  strength  of  the  marbles 
offwed  for  the  extension  of  the  national  capi- 
tol,  bt  made  some  suggestions  which  led  to  the 
^boQfW9Sj  of  a  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 
povar  cSr  resistance  to  pressure  in  building 
ttOMik  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
AMrtan  ethnological  society. 

WKWLf  lichari  Staddard,  a  general  of  the 
Gsofederate  States  of  America,  bom  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1820,  died  at  Spring 
Hill  Tenn.,  Jan.  25,  1872.  He  ^^uated  at 
West  Point  in  1840,  and  became  lieutenant  of 
drtgoons.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  from 
ISM  to  1848,  and  was  breveted  as  captain 
for  galUnt  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tle! of  Contreras  and  Churubnsco.  In  1859  he 
wu  vounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Apaches. 
In  Miy,  1861,  he  entered  the  confederate  ser- 
^  tnd  comnunded  a  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Ball  Run.  Early  in  1862  he  was  promoted 
to  mijor  general,  and  commanded  a  division  in 
Jieiuon's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battles  of  C^aines's 
Hill,  Malvern  Hill,  and  Cedar  Mountain,  was 
▼orsted  by  Hooker  at  Bristoe  Station,  and  lost 
i  le^  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He 
▼IS  made  a  lieutenant  general  in  May,  1863, 
ttd  SQcceeded  to  the  command  of  Jackson's 
oorpa,  with  which  he  was  present  at  Gettys- 
Iwni;  the  Wilderness,  and  Spottsylvania  Court 
HoQse.  During  the  'siege  of  Petersburg,  be- 
in;  disabled  from  active  service  in  the  field, 
he  had  command  of  the  garrison  of  Rich- 
tt'-O'l.  At  Sailor's  creek,  during  the  con- 
ftiderate  retreat,  he  was  cut  off  by  Sheridan, 
ttd  surrendered,  with  6,000  or  7,000  men, 
thrw  days  before  the  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  he 
ni  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Campbell 


of  Tennessee,  and  subsequently  took  up  bis 
residence  in  that  state,  and  engaged  in  stock 
raising,  in  which  ho  was  very  successful. 

EWING,  Jebi,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Nottingham,  Md.,  June  22,  1732,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  1802.  He  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  tutor  in  that 
college  and  instructor  of  the  philoso[)hical 
classes  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1759  became  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1773  he  visited 
England,  and  had  interviews  with  Dr.  Robert- 
son, Lord  North,  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  last  of 
whom,  afSrming  that  the  Americans  were  as 
ignorant  as  rebellious,  said  to  Dr.  Ewing,  *'  You 
never  read.  You  have  no  books  there."  "  Par- 
don me,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  have  read  the 
*  Rambler.'"  When  the  college  of  Philadel- 
phia was  changed  in  1779  to  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Ewing  was  placed  at  its 
head  as  provost,  and  remained  in'  this  station 
together  with  his  pastorate  till  his  death.  He 
was  vice  president  of  the  American  philosoph- 
ical society,  and  made  several  contributions  to 
its  *^  Transactions."  His  collegiate  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  (2  vols.,  1809)  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  were  published  after  his  deatli. 

EWIN65  ThfMMy  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1789,  died  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  Oct  26,  1871.  In  his  20th 
year  he  left  home  and  worked  in  the  Kanawha 
aalt  establishments,  until  he  had  laid  up  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  farm  which  his  father 
had  purchased  in  1792,  in  what  is  now  Athens 
CO.,  Ohio,  and  enabled  himself  to  enter  the 
Ohio  university  at  Athens,  where  he  graduated 
in  1815.  He  studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  practised 
with  great  success  in  the  state  courts  and  the 
supremo  court  of  the  United  States.  In  March, 
1831,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate.  He  spoke  against  confirming  the  nom- 
ination of  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  supported  the  protective  tariff  sys- 
tem of  Clay,  and  advocated  a  reduction  of  the 
rates  of  postage,  a  recharter  of  the  United 
States  bank,  and  the  revenue  collection  bill 
known  as  the  **  force  bill."  In  1834,  and  again 
in  1835,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  i>ost 
ofiices  and  post  roads,  he  presented  a  m(\iority 
report  on  abuses  in  the  post  ofiice  which  re- 
sulted in  the  reorganization  of  that  depart- 
ment. Ho  opposed  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its from  the  United  States  bank,  and  on  IK^. 
21,  1835,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Ohio  boundary  question,  whirh  wa«< 
passed  March  11  and  Juno  15,  1836.  During 
the  same  session  he  brought  forward  a  hill, 
which  became  a  law,  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  general  land  office ;  and  on  several  occa- 
sions he  opposed  the  policy  of  granting  pre- 
emption rights  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands. 
!  He  spoke  against  the  admission  of  Michigan, 
,  and  presented  a  memorial  for  the  abolition  of 
!  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
,  Columbia,  which  he  insisted  ought  to  be  re- 
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ferrcd,  though  he  was  opposed  to  granting  the  '      EXARCH  (Gr.  i^apxoc.  leader),  in  the  eastern 
prayer  of   the  memorialists.     In  July,  1836,  Roman  enipire.  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dig* 
the  seoretarv  of  the  treasury  issued  what  was  nitarv  invested  with  extraordinary  anthoritv. 
known  as  the  **  specie  circular,"  directing  re-  At  first  exarchs  were  officers  delegated  hv  the 
ceivers  in  land  offices  to  accept  payments  only  jiatriarch  or  synod  to  visit  a  diocese  for  the 
in  p»ld,  silver,  or  treasury  certificates,  except  pur|>ose  of  restoring  discipline.     The  exarch 
from  Certain  clu>ses  of  jiersons  for  a  limited  was  also  the  superior  of  several  monasteries, 
time.     In  Decemher  Mr.  Kwing  hrought  in  a  in  distinction  from    the  archimandrite,   who 
hill  to  annul  this  circular,  and  another  declar-  was  the  superior  of  one,  and  was  of  a  rank 
ing  it  unlawful  for  the  secretary  to  make  such  ;  inferior  to  that  of  patriarch  and  superior  tu 
discrimination,  hut  the  hills  were  not  carried.  ,  that  of  metropoHtan.     In  the  modem  (irctk 
His  term  expired  in  March,  1837,  and  he  re-  church  the  exarch  is  a  legate  a  latere  of  the 
sumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.     In  1841  [>atriarch.     He  visits  the  provinces  to  invesci- 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  hy  gate   ecclesiastical   cases,  the   difiTerences  lie- 
President   Harrison,   and  retained  that  office  tween  prelates  and  x>^<>pl^i  the  monastic  dis- 
under  President  Tyler.     His  first  official  report  cipline,  the  administration  of  the  sacramentA, 
proposed  the  imposition  of  20  per  cent.  ^itZ  ra-  and  the  ohservance  of  the  canons;  and  heuni- 
Jorem  duties  on  certain  articles  for  the  relief  ally  succeeds  to  the  patriarchate. — As  a  civil 
of  the  national  deht,  disapproved  the  indepen-  officer,  the  exarch  was  a  viceroy  intrusted  with 
dent  treasury  act  ])assed  the  preceding  year,  the  administration  of  one  or  more  ]>roviDce& 
and  urged  the  estaMishment  of  a  national  hank.  ;  Tliis  title  was  given  to  the  prefects  who  frnm 
He  was  requested   to  prejtare  a  hill  for   the  .  the  middle  of  the  0th  century  to  the  middle 
last  purpose,  which  was  passed  with  some  al-  :  of  the  f<th  governed  that  part  of  Italy  which 
toration,  hut  was  vetoed  hy  the  president.    Mr.  was  suhject  to  the  Byzantine  empire.    TLey 
Tyler  thereu[>on  indicated  a  j>lan  for  a  hank  were  instituted  after  the  reconquest  of  ItaJT 
of  moderate  capital  for  the  regulation  of  ex-  from  the  Ostrogoths  hy  Narses,  to  Of>pose  tlii 
changes,  and  at  his  request  Mr.  Ewing  helped  progress  of  the  I^mhards,  then  threatening  to 
to  frame  a  charter,  which  was  immediately  occuj»y  that  country.    They  held  their  conrit  it 
pitssed  and  in  turn  vetoed.     Mr.  Kwing,  with  Kavenna,  and  comhined  civil,  military,  judiciil 
all  the  other  memhers  of  the  cabinet  excej)t  ;  and  ot^en  ecclesiastical  authority.     They  ap- 
Mr.  Wehster,  consetjuently  resigned  (8eptem-  pointe<l  dukes  as  vice  governors  for  sevenl 
her,  lb41).     On  the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor  parts  of  Italy.    The  exarchate  was  destroyed 
to  the  presidency  in  1849,  he  took  office  as  hy  the  Lombards  in  702.     Wlien  Pepin  uf 
secretary  of   the  newly  created   department  France  conquered  Ravenna,  it  was  ceded  to 
of  the  interior,  which  he  organized.     Amtmg  the  pope.     The  title  of  exarch  for  high  drfl 
the  measures  recommended  in  his  first  report,  and  military  officers  remained  in  the  West  till 
Dec.  3,  1849,  were  the  extension  of  the  i)ublic  the  Pith  century. 

land  laws  to  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Ore-        EXCELLENCY,  a  title  home  originally  by  the 

g<>n,  tlio  establishment  of  a  mint  near  the  Cal-  Lombard  kings,  and  then  by  the  emperon  rf 

ifornia  gold  mines,  and  the  constniction  of  a  the  West  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry  VH.  It 

road  to  the  Pacific.     On  the  death  of  Taylor  was  adopted  in  the  15th  century  hy  the  Its 

and  the   accession  of  Fillmore,  in    185U,  Mr.  princes,  who  exchanged  it  for  that  of  his      • 

Corwin  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  (altizza)  after  the  French  and  other        •*• 

Mr.  Kwing  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  sadors  had  been  jK^rmitted  to  assume  ik    w 

Ohio  to  serve  during  Corwin's  unexpired  tenn  France  it  became  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 

in   the   senate.     In  this   b<Kly  he  refused   to  century  a  common  title  for  the  highest  civil 

vote  for  tlie  fugitive  slave  Iilw,  opposed  Clay's  ,  and  military  officers ;  and  in  Germany  it  ^ 

comf>romise  bill,  re])orted  Irom  the  commit-  '  given  also  to  doctors  and  professors  in       w 

tee   on   finance  a  bill   for  the  establishment  sities.     It  is  the  title  of  every  noblt      u 

of  a  branch   mint   in    California,   and  advo-  Italy;  in  France,  a  duke  is  addressee  w  cii- 

cated  a  reduction  of  postage,  river  and  harbor  '  ceUeurCy  and  a  prince  as  «/f <•«««.     It  is  theonii 

appropriations,  and  the  ai>o]iti<m  of  slavery  in  address  of  foreign  ministers  and  of  the  goveni* 

the  l)i>trict  of  Columbia.     In  1851  he  retired  ors  of  British  colonies.     The  president  of  tb© 

from  public  life.     Among  the  most  elaborate  United   States  is  sometimes  called  his  eicel* 

of  his  written  professional  argimients  are  those  lency  the  president,  but  there  is  no  legal  sfDC" 

in  the  casi-s  of  Oliver  r.  Piatt  et  ///.,  involving  tion  for  this,  the  founders  of  the  goyemmcD^ 

the  title  to  a  large  part  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  having  dci'ided  after  discussion  to  bestow n*' 

Methodist  cliurch  ilivision  ;  the  Mcliitire  poor  title  uj)on  the  president.'   A  committee  of  tb* 

sch<M»l  r.  Zanesville ;  and  tlie  McMicken  will,  senate  re] )orted  in  favor  of  the  style  **  his  hiftf*** 

involving   large   bequests   for    education.     In  ness,''  but  the  house  opposed  any  title  benld^* 

February,  IHi'il,  lie  was  a  delegate  from  Ohio  those  expresse<l  in  the  constitution.     Mam^'* 

t<»    the    peace  conference    in    Washington. —  chusetts  is  the  only  state  whose  const itntk>** 

Thomas,   his  son,   born   at   Lancaster,    Ohio,  grants  the  title  of  excellency  t^>  its  governor. 
Aug.  7,   1H20,  was  chief  justice  of  Kansas  in         EXCEL1IA\S.     See  Ex  elm  a  NS. 
1S>*»1,  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  reccivetl  the        EXCIIAMiE,  a  gathering  place  for  the  transa^* 

brevet  of  nuyor  general  of  volunteers  in  1804.  tion  of  business.     In  Venice,  Genoa,  and  otU^' 
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Italian   cities,   regular  commercial   gathering 
plaices  existed  at  an  early  day.     The  modern 
insttitation  of  exchanges,  however,  dates  more 
particularly  from  the  16th  century.     In  conti- 
nental Europe  the  name  Bdrse  in  German,  bourse 
in  French,  and  hirzha  in  Russian,  originated 
from  the  belief  that  the  first  gathering  of  the 
kind  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  in  the  house  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Van  der  Beurse.   Accord- 
ing  to  another  tradition,  the  first  exchange  was 
held  at  Amsterdam  in  a  house  which  had  three 
purses  hewn  in  stone  over  the  gates,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  use  of  the  word  bourse,    Pre- 
Tious  to  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the 
London  merchants  used  to  meet  without  shelter 
in  Lomhard  street.    Sir  Richard  Gresham,  hav- 
ing seen  the  covered  walks  used  for  exchanges 
abroad,  contemplated  erecting  a  similar  build- 
ing in  London.    The  scheme  was  carried  into 
e^ert  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
uffered  to  erect  a  building  if  the  citizens  would 
provide  a  plot  of  ground.     The  site  north  of 
CorohilL  in  the  city  of  London,  was  accordingly 
parchased  in  1566  for  about  £3,600.     On  Jan. 
23, 1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
cUimedthe  **  Royal  Exchange."  This  structure 
VIS  deiitroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.     The 
new  exchange  was  commenced  at  the  end  of 
1W7,  and  publicly  opened  for  business  Sept. 
28. 166l>.     This  building,  which  was  210  ft.  by 
173,  cost  nearly  £60,000,  and  was  destroyed 
br  fire  Jan.  10, 1838.    The  comer  stone  of  the 
present  royal  exchange  was  laid  in  1842,  and 
Um  bailding  was  opened  Oct.  28,  1844,   by 
Qoeen  Victoria.    It  is  an  imposing  edifice,  em- 
bellisbed  with  many  statues,  and  cost  £180,000. 
The  area  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
•erchants  is  170  ft.  by  112,  of  which  111  ft. 
byM  is  uncovered.     Ilero  the  English,  Ger- 
BiB.  Greek,  Mediterranean,  and  other  foreign 
nerchinta,  all  have  their  appropriate  places 
aid  comers,  and  meet  daily  for  the  transaction 
of  bouneas.     The  busiest  hour  is  from  3^  to  4^ 
P.  }L  The  two  great  days  on  'change  are  Tues- 
^j  and  Friday,  when  an  extra  meeting  for 
tmisictions  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange  takes 
jiliM  previous  to  the  regular  meeting,  which 
vi     ided  by  the  principal  bankers  and  mer- 
>f  London,  and  which  derives  great  im- 
N      ce  from  the  immense  business  transacted 
ibout  half  an  hour.     The  whole  foreign 
irrco  which  ccutrcs  in  London  is  here 
rated  in  a  handful  of  bills  of  exchange. 
rv  IS  much  leas  excitement  than  at  the  gen- 
cxcl     ge.     A  few  brokers  pass  between 
cm  and  merchants,  and  the  bills  are 
«       I  Olid  sold  almost  in  a  whL<tper. — The  most 
^     ited  continental  exchange  is  the  bourse 
tf  !■      which  was  inaugurated  in  1824.    The 
UK  has  the  shape  of  an  ancient  peripteral 
•^         and  is  calculated  to  hold  more  than 
t'""  persons.     The  Paris  exchange  is  a  cora- 
buutinii  of  a  stock  and  bill  exchange,  and  con- 
fcwitadf  chiefly  to  these  branches  of  business. 
^  St  Petersburg  exchange,  built  between 


1804  and  1810,  approaches  the  Paris  bourse  in 
splendor.  The  Hamburg  exchange  resembles 
it  both  in  shape  and  grandeur.  The  exchange 
of  Amsterdam  was  finished  in  1613,  and  is  an 
edifice  of  great  magnitude.  The  bourse  of 
Antwerp,  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  remark- 
able of  Europe,  which  was  chosen  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  as  a  model  for  the  first  royal 
exchange  in  London,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  Aug.  2,  1858,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt 
in  the  me  de  la  Bourse.  A  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  was  transacted  in  it 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg, Vienna,  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  &c.,  the  exchanges  are  nu- 
merously attended,  but  the  exchange  of  London 
stands  unrivalled  in  Europe  for  the  magnitude 
of  its  transactions. — The  merchants^  exchange 
in  New  York  was  founded  in  1817.  Its  first 
building,  in  Wall  street,  between  William  and 
Pearl  streets,  was  built  of  Westchester  marble, 
three  stories  in  height,  with  tlie  city  post  office 
in  the  basement,  and  insurance  and  other  offices 
on  the  third  floor.  It  was  opened  in  1827,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Dec.  16, 
1835.  The  second  exchange,  on  the  same  site, 
was  built  of  Qiiincy  granite,  at  a  cost,  including 
the  value  of  the  ground,  of  $1,800,000.  It  was 
subsequently  sold  to  the  general  government 
to  be  used  as  a  custom  house.  The  present 
excliango  has  an  imposing  marble  front  in 
Broud  street,  near  Wall  street,  with  entrances 
also  in  Wall  and  New  streets.  Buildings  for 
similar  purposes,  and  generally  of  largo  size 
and  great  cost,  exist  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

EXCHiKGE,  Bill  sf,  in  commercial  transactions, 
a  written  instrument  designed  to  secure  the 
payment  of  a  distant  debt  without  the  trans- 
mission of  money,  being  in  effect  a  setting  off 
or  exchange  of  one  debt  against  another.  This 
important  instrument  is  of  modern  origin.  It 
was  not  because  its  use  was  not  perceived  that 
it  was  unemployed  in  ancient  commerce,  but 
because  its  basis  is  mercantile  integrity,  which 
never  existed  till  a  recent  period  in  trading 
communities  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  warrant 
putting  money  or  other  valuable  commodities 
at  risk  upon  so  frail  a  security.  Thus  we 
have  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian 
banker,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates,  that  the  convenience  of 
such  an  exchange  as  is  now  usual  anumg  mer- 
chants was  well  enough  understood  then,  but 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  bill.  Transactions  of  the 
same  kind  have  doubtless  occurred  nt  all  pe- 
riods where  parties  have  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  each  other ;  but  that  they  were  un- 
frequent  is  manifest  from  the  silence  of  the 
Roman  law  in  resi)ect  thereto.  It  is  said  that 
the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  first  introduced 
bills  of  exchange  into  ordinary  use.  and  this  is 
entitled  to  credit,  inasmuch  as  the  frequent 
migrations  and  spoliations  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  those  times  of  )»ersecution  made 
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an  easj  transmission  of  wealth  and  its  safe 
keeping  in  foreign  countries  almost  a  necessity. 
Of  coarse  the  bills  drawn  by  them  were  npon 
persons  of  their  own  race.  The  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange  by  law  can  be  traced  back 
about  4|  centuries,  the  earliest  being  an  or- 
dinance of  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  1894  re- 
specting the  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange. 
An  edict  uf  Louis  XL  in  1462  is  the  first  notice 
t)f  the  subject  in  the  laws  of  France.  (See 
Kent's  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  72,  note.) 
— In  form,  a  bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  or  re- 
quest addressed  by  one  person  to  another  di- 
recting the  payment  of  money  to  a  third  person. 
The  first  is  called  the  drawer ;  the  second  is 
the  drawee  until  the  bill  has  been  presented 
and  accepted,  and  then  he  is  called  the  ac- 
ceptor; the  third  is  the  payee.  But  some- 
times the  bill  passes  through  several  hands, 
which  may  be  eitlier  by  successive  indorse- 
ments specifying  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made,  or  by  what. is  called  an  indorsement  in 
blank,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  payee,  or  the 
subsequent  holder  to  whom  the  bill  has  been 
indorsed,  merely  writes  his  own  name  on  the 
bill,  which  is  equivalent  to  making  it  payable 
to  bearer.  The  most  important  incident  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  its  negotiability,  that  is  to 
say,  facility  of  transfer  from  one  person  to 
another.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ei^ential  tliat 
tlie  engagement  of  the  several  parties,  whether 
drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser,  should  be  dis- 
entangled from  all  matters  not  appearing  upon 
the  fuce  of  the  bill.  This,  therefore,  is  tlie 
general  rule,  subject  to  some  exceptions  which 
will  be  presently  mentioned.  Equally  neces- 
sary is  it  that  the  bill  itself  should  by  its  terms 
involve  no  uncertain  contingency,  as  to  depend 
upon  an  event  that  may  not  happen,  or  upon 
some  condition  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Hence  it  has  been  uniformly 
held  that  it  must  be  payable  at  a  fixed  time, 
that  is  to  say,  at  some  period  which  is  certain ; 
but  it  may  be  so  far  contingent  as  to  dei>end 
upon  an  event  which  must  inevitably  happen, 
though  the  precise  time  cannot  be  specified. 
Thus  a  bill  may  be  payable  a  certain  time  after 
tlie  death  of  a  particular  person ;  but  it  would 
not  be  a  good  bill  if  made  payable  after  the 
arrival  of  a  certain  vessel.  The  one  event  is 
certain  to  happen  at  some  period,  though  it 
may  be  remote ;  the  other  may  not  happen  at 
all.  Again,  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  ex- 
pressed to  be  for  the  payment  of  money  only, 
and  would  not  be  good  if  payable  in  cattle  or 
other  species  of  property,  nor  even  if  made 
payable  in  bank  bills,  though  it  is  held  in  some 
coses  that  if  payable  in  currency  it  is  a  gr)od 
bill,  OS  this  implies  specie  or  its  e<iuivalent. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  bill  is  not  good  if  sub- 
ject to  any  contingency  or  payable  otherwise 
than  in  money,  it  is  intended  merely  that  it  is 
not  negotiable  with  the  legal  eflfect  which  ap- 
pertains to  a  bill  drawn  in  the  prescril>e<l  form. 
It  may  nevertheless  constitute  a  valid  contract 
between  the  original  parties,  and  may  even  be 


transferred  so  as  to  vest  in  the  ssngnee  tb« 
same  right  which  the  payee  would  have  hid 
against  the  drawer  or  acceptor.    The  transfer 
in  such  case  will,  however,  be  sobject  to  tlie 
same  rules  that  apply  to  other  personal  con- 
tracts usually  denominated  ehouM  in  aeti&n. 
In  other  words,  the  transfer  is  itself  a  contract; 
and  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  shoold 
be  in  writing,  yet  it  derives  no  aid  from  mer- 
cantile usage  respecting  the  indorsement  of 
bills.    The  delivery  of  a  note  not  negotiable 
may  give  an  ownership  if  so  designed,  and  this 
is  so  in  respect  to  a  oond  or  other  contract 
But  by  the  common  law  there  was  this  limita- 
tion, that  the  right  of  the  holder  conld  be  en- 
forced only  in  the  name  of  the  original  obligee, 
it  being  a  rule  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not 
assignable.    In  equity,  however,  the  right  of 
the  assignee  was  recognized,  and  so  to  a  certain 
extent  it  came  to  be  in  the  common  law  courts, 
the  formality  of  using  the  name  of  the  assignor 
in  a  suit  brought  upon  such  chose  in  action  be- 
ing all  that  is  retained  of  the  old  strictneas. 
Inmost  of  the  states  even  this  has  been  Abro- 
gated, and  the  real  party  in  interest,  by  which  is 
meant  whoever  has  the  actual  ownership,  may 
be  the  party  to  the  action.    Again,  snch  trans- 
fer confers  no  greater  right  than  the  original 
payee  or  obligee  had,  and  is  subject  to  any  de- 
fence, legal  or  equitable,  which  the  other  par- 
ties had  against  such  payee  or  obligee  prior  to 
actual  notice  of  the  assignment,  or  what  in 
law  would  be  tantamount  thereto.    The  bill, 
or  rather  contract,  as  it  should  be  termed  in 
the  cose  supposed,  is  itself  also  subject  to  one 
important  rule  distinguishing  it  from  a  proper 
bill  of  exchange,  viz.,  that  it  does  not  import  a 
consideration  unless  expressed.  If,  therefore,  no 
consideration  is  specified,  parol  evidence  there- 
of will  be  necessary,  as  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  is  that  a  consideration  is  an  essential  reqai- 
site  of  a  contract ;  but  parol  evidence  will  be 
inadmissible  in  all  those  cases  in  which  by 
statute  it  is  required  that  the  contract  should 
be  in  writing,  as  when  the  contract  is  not  to 
be  performed  within  one  year,  or  when  it  is  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  another  person,  &e. 
It  will  now  be  understood  what  is  the  negotiik 
bility  above  referred  to  as  being  the  pecnlkir 
incident  of  a  bill  of  exchange.     The  bill.  In 
the  first  place,  imports  pfr  m  to  have  been 
given  for  value,  even  if  it  does  not  contain  the 
usual  clause    "for    value   received,"    which, 
though  generally  inserted,  is  mere  surplnaage ; 
and  every  successive  holder  who  has  received 
it  before  it  was  due,  in  the  regular  course  of 
business,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  is  enti- 
tled to  enforce  it  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
obligation  expressed  therein,  without  regard  to 
any  transactions  between  the  original  partieff. 
To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  aa 
when  the  bill  was  given  for  a  gaming  debt  or 
when  usury  is  involved,  in  which  cai^es  the 
bill  is  declared  to  l)e  absolutely  void  by  stat- 
utes in  England,  which  have  l)een  generally 
reC'uacted  in  the  United  States.     When  there 
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has  been  firtiid  in  tLe  transaction  to  which  the 
lull  relates,  which  would  have  been  a  defence 
as  between  the  original  parties,  the  rule  is  that 
a  hona  ^fide  holder  for  value  is  not  affected 
therebv ;  with  however  this  limitation,  tliat  the 
bill  has  been  received  not  only  without  knowl- 
edge oi  the  fraod,  bnt  without  such  notice  of 
the  circumstances  as  shonld  have  induced  sus- 
piokm  and  inqnirj.  If  the  biU  at  the  time  of 
transfer  has  become  due,  this  is  in  law  deemed 
sudfficieDt  to  call  for  incjuirj,  and  the  indorsee 
in  such  case  takes  the  bill  subject  to  whatever 
defence  there  would  have  been  against  the 
party  from  whom  he  received  it.  When  a  bill 
nas  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  has  been  put  into 
cireolation  again,  a  bona  fide  purchaser  is  en- 
titled to  enforce  it  against  all  previous  parties, 
provided  there  were  no  circumstances  that 
shonld  have  led  him  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
prudence  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  the  party 
from  whom  he  received  it  It  will  in  such  a 
case  be  a  question  of  fact  whether  due  dili- 
gence has  been  used  by  the  holder,  and  the 
harden  of  proof  is  imposed  upon  him,  upon  its 
being  shown  that  the  bill  had  been  stolen  or 
lotft.  The  question  in  such  case  would  be  be- 
tween the  person  who  had  lost  the  bill  or  from 
whom  it  had  been  stolen,  and  the  person  who 
had  received  it  after  the  theft  or  loss.  The 
liability  of  the  original  parties  is  not  affected. 
— Bills  of  exchange  are  of  two  sorts,  foreign 
and  inland ;  the  former  being  drawn  by  a  mer- 
chant in  this  country  upon  another  residing 
abroad,  or  by  a  foreign  merchant  upon  one  re- 
siding here;  the  latter  when  both  drawer  and 
drawee  reside  in  the  same  country.  The  prin- 
cipal rules  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  grow 
oat  of  mercantile  usage  respecting  foreign 
bills;  bat  by  statute  in  England  and  the 
United  States  both  are  now  put  upon  the  same 
footing,  with  the  exception  only  that  damages 
are  allowed  upon,  foreign  bills  which  come 
bark  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment By  statute  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  promissory  notes  arc  made  negotiable 
in  like  manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange. 
The  same  principles  therefore,  in  respect  to 
negotiability  and  the  legal  incidents  thereof, 
apply  to  both. 

ElCISEy  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular form  of  taxation.  Excise  taxes  or  du- 
ties are  distinguished  from  customs  in  being 
such  as  are  imposed  upon  domestic  commodi- 
ties, chiefly  manufactures,  such  as  glass,  paper, 
ipirit<^  &c.,  while  customs  are  duties  levied 
Ofion  merchandise  imported  or  exported.  Both 
kinds  are  included  under  the  common  term 
imposts.  Excise  duties  were  first  imposed  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  long  parliament  in  1648, 
but  a  narober  of  articles  of  foreign  production 
were  included  in  the  act,  as  tobacco,  wine, 
9usrar,  &c.,  which  were  charged  with  a  duty  in 
th«  liands  of  the  retailer  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  paid  on  importation.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  regularly  continued,  bnt 
with  modifications  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 


articles  subject  to  the  duty  and  the  rate  of 
charge.  The  articles  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture  are  now  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment of  customs.  At  the  present  time 
excise  duties  are  nearly  all  collected  on  fer- 
mented and  distilled  liquors  and  chiccory, 
though  license  duties  are  also  classed  with  the 
excise  taxes.  For  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1872,  the  excise  duties  collected  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  £28,886,064,  of  which 
£6,670,955  were  collected  on  malt,  £12,274,- 
596  on  spirits,  and  £8,781,979  for  licenses. — 
Excise  duties  have  not  been  generally  levied  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  national  government 
has  relied  upon  customs  as  its  principal  source 
of  revenue.  An  excise  duty  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirits  during  Washington's  administra- 
tion led  to  what  was  called  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, but  the  tax  was  not  continued.  Oth- 
ers were  imposed  in  1818,  but  repealed  in 
1817.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  every 
available  source  of  income,  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  excise  duties  was  established,  de- 
signed in  some  form  to  reach  nearly  every  spe- 
cies of  manufacture.  The  most  of  these  da- 
ties  have  successively  been  abolished,  but  tliose 
on  spirits  and  tobacco  are  retained.  For  the 
purposes  of  comparison  with  the  excise  duties 
collected  in  Great  Britain  in*  1872,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  given.  The  duties  collected 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spir- 
its for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1872,  were 
^9,475,516  86;  on  fermented  liquors,  $8,009,- 
969  72 ;  on  tobacco,  $18,674,669  26.— The  rela- 
tive advantage  of  excise  duties  and  customs  has 
been  much  debated.  The  latter  are  evaded  to 
a  large  extent  by  smugglers,  but  the  excise  du- 
ties are  also  evaded,  particularly  in  respect  to 
spirits.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  found  that  a  tax 
of  $2  a  gallon  on  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
produced  less  revenue  than  one  of  50  cents. 
Excise  duties  are  also  objected  to  on  the  same 
ground  with  an  income  tax,  namely,  that  they 
expose  the  manufacturer's  private  operations. 
Another  objection  that  has  tende(\  to  make 
them  more  obnoxious  than  any  other  is  the  ar- 
bitrary manner  of  enforcing  them,  which  is  felt 
to  be  an  interference  with  private  liberty  and 
indei)endence,  which  the  commtm  law  has  sed- 
ulously protected.  It  is  supposed  that  in  this 
matter  of  collecting  its  revenue  the  government 
considers  itself  entitled  to  dispense  with  all  the 
ordinary  protections  to  individual  ri^ht  and 
liberty,  ond  to  provide  the  most  unjust  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  at  discretion.  This  was 
illustrated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  the 
recent  case  of  Henderson,  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  m^ority  of  the  United  States  supremo 
court  that  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  liijuors 
stored  in  a  government  warehouse,  who  had 
paid  in  full  all  dues,  might  afterward  have  the 
li(]uors  seized  in  his  hands  and  forfeiteil  to  tlic 
government  because  a  former  owner  had  at 
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one  time  bad  a  design  to  evade  payment  of 
the  duties  u[)on  them  ;  a  purpose  of  which  the 
purchaser  was  wholly  ignorant.  (14  Wallace's 
Reports,  44,  64.) 

EXeOMHIJBilCATION  (Lat.  ex,  out  of,  and  eom- 
munieatio,  intercourse),  the  cutting  off  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  society  from  intercourse 
with  the  other  members  in  things  spiritual. 
This  penalty  was  familiar  to  the  pagan  nations 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews ;  and  from 
them  it  passed  into  use  among  Christians.  In 
Greece,  persons  guilty  of  enormous  crimes  were 
given  over  to  the  Furies  with  certain  terrible 
forms  of  im[)recation.  There  were  three  kinds 
of  excommunication  among  the  Greeks.  By 
the  first,  the  criminal  was  excluded  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  own  family ;  by  the  sec- 
ond, he  was  forbidden  to  approach  any  temple, 
or  to  assist  at  any  sacrifice  or  public  rite ;  by 
the  third,  it  was  forbidden  to  give  him  shelter, 
food,  or  drink.  The  Romans  borrowed  the 
rite  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  formulas  tacris 
interdicere,  to  forbid  the  use  of  sacred  things, 
dirU  detotere^  to  devote  one  to  the  Furies, 
eiecrari,  to  curse,  &c.,  have  much  the  above 
meaning.  According  to  Ciesar,  the  highest 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  druids,  among  Cel- 
tic nations,  was  to  exclude  an  offender  from 
all  their  reli^ous  rites.  Such  a  man  was  con- 
sidered by  all  as  wicked  and  an  enemy  of  the 
gods ;  he  was  shubned  even  by  his  own  kindred, 
denied  all  justice  and  hospitality,  and  lived  and 
died  in  infamy.  The  Semitic  races,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  practised  excommuni- 
cation, and  it  is  now  in  use  wherever  Moham- 
medanism extends.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  that  excommunication  was  prac- 
tised among  the  Jews,  and  he  notes  the  ex- 
treme rijror  with  which  the  Essenes  applied  it. 
Among  them,  the  criminal  who  \f  as  thus  put 
out  of  t!ie  society  of  his  brethren  not  only 
could  hold  no  communication  with  them  even 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  was  bound  by 
vow  not  to  ask  food  or  shelter  from  strangers. 
Thus  driven  to  subsist  on  herbs  and  hide  in 
caves,  they  eked  out  a  miserable  life,  which 
often  ended  in  a  tragic  death.  There  were 
three  kimis  of  excommunication  among  the 
Jews.  The  mildest  form  consisted  in  a  tempo- 
rary exclusion  from  religious  and  social  inter- 
course for  30  days.  If  during  this  interval 
the  culprit  did  not  repent,  another  term  of  80 
days  was  added,  which  was  lengthened  to  90 
days  if  he  still  remained  obdurate.  If  he  per- 
sisted at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  visited 
with  the  more  severe  and  solemn  form  of  ex- 
communication, that  is,  publicly  cast  out  of  the 
synagogue,  with  awful  execrations  taken  from 
the  law  of  Moses.  When  this  penalty  and  all 
other  human  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  he 
was  given  over  to  the  divine  judgment  as  an 
irreclaimable  sinner. — In  the  early  Christian 
church  we  find  excommunicatitm  practised  by 
St.  Paul,  and  enjoined  both  by  him  and  by  St. 
John.  In  the  post-apostolic  ages  it  was  the 
universal  custom  both  in  the  East  and  West, 


modified  only  from  the  Jewish  practice  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reqnirements  of  Christian 
belief  and  worship.  The  lowest  degree  con- 
sisted in  the  refusal  of  eucharistic  communion ; 
the  next  in  exclusion  from  the  church  and  the 
liturgical  service ;  the  third  in  total  exclusion, 
by  solemn  denunciation,  from  membership  with 
the  church,  and  from  all  intercourse,  social  or 
religious,  with  Christians.  This  highest  degree 
of  excommunication  was  accompanied  in  some 
instances  by  an  awful  form  which  explains  the 
anathema  maranatha  of  St  Paul.  When  the 
person  excommunicated  was  not  only  guilty  of 
apostasy  or  heresy,  but  one  who  sought  to  draw 
the  multitude  after  him,  a  prayer  was  made 
by  some  churches  that  God  should  come  down 
in  judgment  and  cut  the  seducer  off,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Julian  the  Apostate  and  Arius. — ^In 
the  Latin  church,  since  the  publication  of  Gra- 
tian's  Decretum,  and  the  regular  adoption  of 
canon  law,  two  kinds  of  excommunications 
have  been  described  by  canonists,  the  minor 
and  the  migor.  The  former  excluded  the 
offender  from  the  use  of  the  sacrament  and 
the  benefit  of  certain  ecclesiastical  privileges 
and  immunities.  It  was  incurred  for  sins  that 
were  not  public,  or  for  communicating  with 
persons  under  the  solemn  ban.  The  mi^or  ex-^ 
communication  cut  the  offender  off  not  only 
from  church  membership,  but  from  social  inter- 
course with  Christians.  He  was  solemnly  and 
by  name  called  Htandus,  "to  be  shunned  by  alL" 
As  heresy,  public  apostasy,  and  great  crimes 
by  which  excommunication  was  incurred,  came 
early  to  be  recognized  as  state  offences  and 
misdemeanors  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  so  it  was  soon  decreed  by  statute  that 
the  excommunicated  should  incur  privation  of 
office  and  rank,  loss  of  civil  rights,  and  forfdt- 
ure  of  property.  These  dispositions  became 
more  or  less  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
western  as  well  as  of  eastern  Christendom. 
When  the  Roman  empire  was  restored  in 
Charlemagne,  and  the  German  emperors  were 
wont  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
pope,  public  excommunication  pronounced 
against  them  was  held  to  involve  a  forfeiture 
of  their  crown.  This  was  also  held  to  be  the 
case  with  sovereigns  whose  kingdoms  were 
fiefs  of  the  see  of  Rome.  It  was  against  such 
high  offenders  that  the  migor  exconmmnication 
was  fulminated,  with  the  awful  ceremonies 
mentioned  in  history.  In  the  present  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  excommuni- 
cation of  sovereigns  is  reserved  to  the  pope, 
and  has  been  very  rarely  practised  since  the 
16th  century.  In  1570  Poi>e  Pius  V.  excom- 
municated Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and 
formally  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  al- 
legiance. In  the  modem  Greek  church  ex- 
communication cuts  off  the  offender  not  only 
from  the  **  communion  of  saints,^^  but  from  aU 
intercourse,  religious  or  social,  and  consigns 
him,  living  and  dead,  to  the  evil  one. — The 
power  of  excommunication  was  maintained  by 
the  reformers,  who  claimed  it  as  a  prerogative 
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of  the  Christian  commanity,  while  the  Roman 
Cmholic  and  eastern  churches  vested  it  in  the 
epbeopal  order.  In  the  church  of  England 
the  vigorous  provisions  of  the  old  canon  law 
were  for  the  most  part  kept  in  force  after  the 
reformation,  and  were  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  antil  the  reifn^  of  George  III.,  when  (52 
George  III.,  c.  127)  excommunications  and  the 
coDjieiinent  civil  effects  were  done  away  with, 
except  for  certain  specified  cases.  When  the 
person  excommunicated  for  the  offences  men- 
tioned in  the  act  allows  six  months  to  pass 
without  submitting  to  correction,  the  bishop 
certifies  this  contumacy  to  tlie  court  of  olian- 
cerr,  which  issues  its  writ  to  the  sheriff.  The 
severest  penalty  enforced  is  six  months^  im- 
prisonment. In  Scotland,  when  the  lesser 
exeommunicati(m  has  failed,  the  delinquent  is 
tabjected  to  the  greater,  and  the  faithful  are 
warned  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  intercourse 
with  him.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
certain  offences  entail  the  privation  of  holy 
communion^  while  ^*  great  heinousness  of  of- 
fence" is  followed  by  loss  **of  all  privileges 
of  church  membership.''  The  Methodist  Epi»- 
oopal  church  vesta  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation in  the  minister,  after  a  trial  before  a 
Jury  of  peers  of  the  accused.  Excommunica- 
tion is  intlicted  among  the  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationaiists,  and  Baptists  by  the  church,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  the  early  reformers. 

EXCBETlOll    (Lat.   excemere^    excretum,   to 
parge),   the    elimination  of   waste  or  effete 
matters  from  the  living  body.     There  is  evi- 
dence tliat  during  the  vital  processes  every 
exertion  of  activity  by  a  living  tissue  or  or- 
gan is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  molecular 
change  in  its  chemical  constitution.    So  inti- 
mate is  this  connection  between  the  alteration 
of  sabstance  in  a  living  organ  and  its  physiolo- 
gical action,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  of  these  two  is  the  cause  and 
which  the  effect.    The  fact  is  however  that, 
at  we  have  aaid  above,  every  manifestation  of 
vitai  activity  involves  a  change  in  the  immedi- 
ate constitution  of  the  active  organ.    The  con- 
•eqaence  of  this  is  that,  in  the  living  bo<ly, 
new  tubstaoces,  the  result  of  its  internal  dis- 
iBtegration,  are  constantly  making  their  ap- 
pMranca.      These  substances,  termed  excre- 
mcntitious  matters,  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
Biiin  and  accumulate;   for  in  that  case  the 
CQMtitotioQ  of  the  organs  would  become  so 
cluDged   from  their  original  condition   that 
tb^  would  be  no  longer  cai>able  of  performing 
their  proper  functions.     These  matters  must 
tW«fbre  be  gotten  rid  of,  or  eliminated  from 
tike  body,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced ;  and 
tbe  proceiM  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
ciBed  excretion.    The  mechanism  of  this  pro- 
cc<i  it  as  follows :  The  excrementitious  nint- 
tert  prodoced  in  the  solid  tissues  are  absorbed 
f^  tbem  by  the  blood,  carried  by  the  circu- 
l>tioa  to  some  organ  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
«xl^*d  or  exuded  in  the  gaseous,  tlnid,  or 
ftmi-fKiud  fbnn,  and  thus  discharged  from  the 


body.  The  two  principal  excretory  organs  are 
the  lungs  and  the  kidneys.  The  venous  blood 
in  passing  through  the  lungs  discharges  the 
carbonic  acid  which  it  has  absorbed  from  all 
the  vascular  parts  of  the  body,  and  returns  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  purified  and  renovated. 
The  blood  which  passes  through  the  circulation 
of  the  kidneys  exhales,  together  with  its  watery 
parts,  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  uric  acid ;  nitrogenous  crystallizable 
matters  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  which  form  the  important  ingredients 
of  the  urine.  Thus  the  blood  constantly  re- 
lieves the  solid  tissues  of  the  excrementitious 
matters  produced  in  their  substance,  and  is  it- 
self relieved  of  them  by  passing  through  the 
excretory  organs.  Should  this  process  from 
any  cause  be  suspended  or  retarded,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  excrementitious  matters  in  the 
body  would  soon  make  itself  felt  by  a  derange- 
ment of  the  health,  and  especially  by  its  inju- 
rious effects  upon  the  nervous  system.  Pain, 
loss  of  appetite,  confusion  of  mind,  disturbance 
of  the  special  senses,  and  in  extreme  cases  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and  death,  result  from  the  ar- 
rest of  excretion,  which  is  therefore  no  less 
important  to  life  than  nutrition. 

EXECmORi',  in  law,  the  final  process  to  en- 
force the  judgment  of  a  court,  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  executio  est  fructua  et  Jinis  legU, 
In  its  larger  application  it  includes  the  process 
of  sequestration  formerly  used  by  the  court  of 
chancery  to  carry  into  effect  its  decrees,  at- 
tachments for  contempt  of  court,  and  process 
in  summary  proceedings,  as  upon  mandaums 
and  the  like;  but  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
it  is  a  writ  issued  to  enforce  a  judgment  in  a 
suit  or  action  in  a  court  of  common  law.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  execution  in 
the  various  real  actions  which  have  become 
obsolete.  In  England  the  actions  for  recovery 
of  real  estate,  whether  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, are,  by  statute  8  and  4  William  IV.,  c. 
27,  now  limited  to  ejectment,  qnare  impeditj 
and  actions  for  dower.  Tlie  first  is  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  trying  a  title  to  lands,  and  the 
execution  upon  a  judgment  of  recovery  is  a 
writ  of  possession,  which  in  form  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  deliver  to 
the  plaintiff  the  possession  of  the  lands  so  re- 
covered. Quare  impedit  is  an  action  by  which 
the  right  to  a  benefice  is  determined,  and  takes 
its  name  from  a  clause  in  the  old  I^tin  form 
of  the  writ  by  which  the  defendant  was  com- 
manded to  appear  in  court  and  show  the  reastm 
why  he  hindered  the  plaintiff  from  presenting 
a  proper  person  to  a  vacant  office  in  a  church. 
Upon  judgment  in  favor  of  the  claim,  the  exe- 
cution is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bishop  com- 
manding him  to  admit  the  person  nominate<l 
by  the  prevailing  party.  The  aotit>n  also  lies 
for  an  office  in  eleemosynary  institutions,  as 
hospitals  and  colleges,  which  are  endowetl  for 
the  support  of  their  inmates ;  and  the  execu- 
tion in  such  oases  is  the  same,  except  that  it 
will  be  directed  to  the  corporate  officers  or 
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persons  who  have  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  respect  to  lay  officers,  as  they  are 
called  in  distinction  from  ecclesiastical  and 
eleemosynary,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  by 
quo  warranto  or  mandamus.  The  former  was 
strictly  a  proceeding  in  behalf  of  the  crown 
against  any  one  who  had  intruded  into  an 
office,  but  is  now  allowed  by  statute  in  Eng- 
land (9  Anne,  c.  20)  to  determine  disputes  be- 
tween private  parties  claiming  an  office  ad- 
versely to  each  other.  The  proceeding  in  that 
case,  although  in  form  in  behalf  of  the  crown, 
yet  is  stated  to  be  on  the  relation  of  the  per- 
son prosecuting,  and  upon  judgment  in  his  fa- 
vor execution  issues  to  remove  the  intruder. 
Mandamus  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  a  re- 
fusal to  admit  the  claimant  to  an  office,  or 
where  he  has  been  wrongfully  removed.  If 
the  claim  be  established,  a  peremptory  man- 
damus issues,  directed  to  the  defendant,  com- 
manding him  to  admit  or  restore  the  claimant, 
who  is  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  proceeding 
hy  quo  warranto^  called  the  relator.  This  is, 
however,  not  strictly  an  execution,  as  if  not 
obeyed  it  must  be  enforced  by  another  process 
called  an  attachment.  In  other  actions,  where 
the  subject  is  an  injury  to  real  estate,  usually 
the  remedy  is  a  recovery  of  damages;  but 
in  some  instances  specific  relief  is  given,  as  in 
an  action  for  a  nuisance  there  may  be  a  judg- 
ment that  it  be  abated,  and  the  execution  in 
srch  case  follows  the  judgment.  So  in  some 
personal  actions,  formerly,  there  might  be 
judgment  for  the  delivery  of  the  specific  thing, 
as  in  detinue,  which  was  brought  to  recover 
possession  of  chattels,  and  the  judgment  was 
enforced  by  an  execution  called  a  distringas, 
which  commanded  the  sheriff  to  make  distress 
of  any  goods  of  the  defendant  until  he  com- 
plied with  the  judgment ;  but  if  he  still  re- 
fused, there  could  only  be  an  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  recovered,  and  a  sale  of  de- 
fendant's pr()[)erty  to  pay  the  same.  In  the 
action  of  re[)levin,  which  was  originally  limited 
to  the  recovery  of  proiierty  which  had  been 
wrongfully  distrained  for  rent,  the  writ  by 
which  the  action  was  commenced  directed  the 
sheriff  to  replevy,  that  is,  take  the  property 
in  question,  and  deliver  it  to  the  plaintiff  upon 
pledges  to  prosecute.  If  the  defendant  suc- 
ceed in  the  action,  the  judgment  is  that  he 
have  return  of  the  property,  or  if  he  ^ects,  he 
may  have  an  assessment  of  the  value,  and  re- 
cover that  amount  as  damages.  In  the  former 
case  the  execution  is  for  redelivery  of  the 
property,  in  the  latter  merely  for  the  damages. 
— Hefore  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
other  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the 
modifications  which  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  those  already  no- 
ticed. All  the  common-law  real  actions  are 
generally  abolished  except  ejectment,  which, 
in  a  simplified  form,  is  used  fur  the  trial  of 
title  to  land  in  all  cases.  Quart  impedit  is  not 
retained,  nor  is  there  any  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  an  office  except  the  proceedings  by 


QUO  warranto  or  mandamus.  The  action  of 
aetinue  has  heen  generally  abolished,  and  the 
action  of  replevin  has  been  extended  to  all 
cases  of  the  wrongful  taking  or  wrongfU  de- 
tention of  personal  property.  In  the  latter  ac- 
tion the  plaintiff^  instead  of  an  actual  replevy 
of  the  goods,  may  arrest  the  defendant  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail,  and  the  final  judgment 
in  such  case  will  be  for  damages ;  and  so  the 
defendant,  if  he  succeeds  in  a  case  where  the 
goods  have  been  replevied,  may  take  judgment 
for  the  value,  the  execution  being  in  either 
of  these  cases  merely  for  damages. — We  now 
come  to  the  ordinary  actions  in  which  there  is 
judgment  for  a  money  demand.  At  conmion 
law  there  are  three  forms  of  execution  npon 
such  a  judgment :  1,  a  fieri  facias,  so  called 
from  the  terms  of  the  writ  by  which  the 
sheriff  is  commanded  that  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  defendant  he  cause  to  be  made  the 
amount  of  the  debt  or  damages  recovered ;  2, 
eUgit,  which  is  a  writ  given  by  an  ancient 
statute  (18  Edward  I.,  c.  18),  whereby,  if  the 
plaintiff  elected,  possession  of  the  goods  and 
cliattels  of  defendant  was  delivered  to  plaintiff 
under  an  appraisement  of  the  value  thereof, 
which  to  that  extent  was  to  be  a  satisfaction 
of  the  judgment;  but  if  not  sufficient,  then 
possession  of  one  half  of  the  freehold  lands  of 
defendant  was  also  to  be  delivered  until  from 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  judgment 
should  be  paid ;  8,  a  capias  ad  satitfaciendum^ 
which  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  liieriff  com- 
manding him  to  take  the  hody  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  keep  the  same  until  satisfaction 
of  the  debt.  The  course  of  proceeding  upon 
this  writ  was  to  imprison  the  defendant  in  the 
debtors^  jail,  of  which  the  sheriff  had  in  law 
the  charge.  (See  Debtor  and  CREDrros.) 
Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  tenns  applied 
to  executions,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  legal  incidents  as  now 
prescribed  by  statute  in  the  United  States. 
The  two  forms  of  execution  are  t\\e  fieri  facias 
and  tbe  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  which  have 
been  already  explained,  and  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  abbreviated  terms ^.  fa,  and  ea, 
sa,  Thefi.fa.  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff 
by  which  he  is  commanded  to  make  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  by  sale  of  the  defen- 
dant's goods  and  chattels,  or  if  these  should 
not  be  sufficient,  then  of  the  lands  of  which  he 
was  seized  on  the  day  when  the  judgment  was 
docketed.  An  exemption  is  made  of  certain 
property  from  levy  under  execution,  viz. : 
nousehold  furniture,  necessary  provisions  and 
fuel  for  the  use  of  the  family  for  a  specified 
time,  stock  in  trade,  necessary  wearing  ap- 
parel, bedding,  d:c.,  tools  and  implements  to 
an  amount  named,  a  fimdily  Bible,  family  pic- 
tures, school  books,  the  family  library,  izc^ 
and  in  addition,  a  lot  and  building  occupied  as 
a  residence  by  the  debtor,  being  a  honseholder 
and  having  a  family,  to  a  value  named,  which 
in  most  states  is  $1,500  or  upward.  (See 
Fieri  Facias.)    The  ea,  sa.  is  the  old  form  of 
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execatioD  against  the  person  of  the  defendant, 
and  ^nce  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  can  be  issued  in  a  few  cases  only.  (See 
Bankrupt,  and  Debtor  and  CRKDiToa) 

EXfirrrORf  the  person  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  directions  contained  in  a  last 
will  and  testament.     By  the  common  law  of 
England,  or  rather  by  the  law  as  administered 
in  Uie  ecclesiastical  coorta,  an  infant  of  the  age 
of  17  was  qualified  to  act  as  execator.    Prior 
to  that   age,  letters  of  administration  were 
granted  to  some  other  person  durante  minore 
mtat€ ;  bat  by  statute  88  George  III.,  c.  87, 
such  administration  must  now  continue  until 
the  person  named  as  executor  has  reached  the 
age  of  21.     A  married  woman  cannot  act  aa 
an  executrix  without  the  assent  of  her  hns- 
liand,  inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible  for  her  acts. 
When  executors  are  not  named  in  a  will,  or 
are  incom[)etent,  or  refuse  to  act,  letters  of 
administration  with  the  will  annexed  may  be 
itsoed,  under  which  the  same  powers  may  be 
exercised  that  could  have  been  by  competent 
executors  duly  ap[H>inted.     An  executor  de  son 
tor^  a:»  he  was  formerly  called,  i.  «.,  one  who 
intermeddled  with  the  estate  without  hanng 
lawful  authority,  was  liable  to  the  extent  of 
tnr  a^kk^ts  which  he  might  have  appropriated 
to  be  sued  as  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong, 
kt  was  not  entitled  to  institute  a  suit  as  exe- 
cator.   The  doctrine  of  executor  de  son  tort 
c&Q  scarcely  be  said  to  be  recognized  in  Amer- 
it*!  bat  summary  remedies  are  given  against 
intenweddlers.     (See  Will.) 

EIELIi.^S,  or  ExwtauuM,  Smi j  Jasr ph  Isitftre, 
count,  a  French  general,  born  in  Bar-le-Duc, 
Nor.  13, 1775,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
Jolt,  1S52.  lie  served  first  in  Italy,  became  an 
tt(le-de-camp  of  Mnrat,  went  with  him  to  Ger- 
minr,  and  was  made  colonel  after  the  battle 
of  Aasterlitz,  and  brigadier  general  in  1807, 
ifter  tliat  of  Eyian.  He  accompanied  Murat 
in  1^8  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  prisoner 
tnd  carried  to  England.  He  made  his  escape 
io  HIl  and  r^oined  Murat,  then  king  of 
Xiplc«i.  When  disagreement  arose  between 
Marat  and  Napoleon,  Exelmans  relumed  to 
France,  and  served  in  the  Russian  campaign 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He  re- 
tatne<i  his  |>o:4ition  in  the  military  service  after 
the  first  restoration,  but  resumed  his  duties  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon  upon  his  return  from 
Qbt.  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  did 
n"t  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  being 
wwler  the  command  of  Grouchy.  Under  the 
«<^>n<l  restoration  he  was  in  exile  till  1810. 
lie  was  restored  by  Louis*  Philippe  to  the 
chamWr  of  peers,  and  denounced  in  that  body 
tie  execution  of  Ney  as  an  **  abominable  as^ns- 
>inati«»n."  Under  the  preftidency  of  Louis  Xa- 
He<>n  he  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the 
ltfji«»n<>f  honor,  mar^hAl  of  France,  and  senator. 
Elm,  a  town  and  one  of  the  county  Si'ats 
of  R<»ckingham  co..  New  Hampshire,  situated 
*^  Exet4fr  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua, 
isA  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  12  m. 


8.  W.  of  Portsmouth;  pop.  in  1870,  3,487. 
The  falls  at  this  point,  which  furnish  good  wa- 
ter power,  are  the  head  of  tide  water  and  the 
limit  of  navigation  for  small  vessels.  The  prin- 
cipal village,  built  around  the  falls  on  ooth 
banks  of  the  river,  occupies  a  plain,  and  ia  laid 
out  with  wide  streets  shaded  with  elms.  Be- 
sides tlie  state  courts  for  the  county,  sessions 
of  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts 
are  held  here.  The  Exeter  manufacturing  com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1829,  has  more  than  10,000 
spindles  in  operation,  and  produces  about  2,000,- 
000  yards  of  sheetings  annually.  It  has  just 
erected  another  mill  of  equfd  capacity.  The 
wool  business  is  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  and  trade  in  the  place,  being  carried 
on  by  several  large  establishments.  There  are 
also  several  manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of 
drain  pipe,  8  of  harnesses,  8  grist  mills,  1  iron 
foundery,  1  planing  mill,  1  saw  mill,  1  machine 
shop,  a  national  bank,  and  2  saving  institutions. 
The  town  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  seat  of  Phil- 
lips academy,  founded  in  1781  by  John  Phillips, 
LL.  D.,  who  bequeathed  to  it  a  large  portion 
of  his  estate.  It  is  oneiof  the  most  celebrated 
schools  for  preparing  boys  for  college  in  the 
country,  and  in  1872  had  4  instructors  and  162 
students.  The  original  building,  in  which  some 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  country  were 
educated,  was  bnmed  in  1870 ;  a  new  one  was 
completed  in  1872.  The  Robinson  female  sem- 
inary, organized  in  1869  with  an  endowment 
of  $300,000,  has  a  collegiate  department,  and 
in  1872  had  9  instructors  and  252  students. 
Exeter  contains  several  public  schools,  a  town 
library  of  8,428  volumes,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  7  churches.  It  was  settled  in  1688,  and 
suffered  severely  during  the  Indian  wars  from 
1690  to  about  1710.    During  the  revolutionary 

Eeriod  it  was  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the 
eadqnarters  of  its  military  operations. 
EXETEE,  a  city,  port,  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  Devonshire,  and 
a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Exe,  10  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  English  channel,  and  159  m.  W. 
S.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  84,646.  It 
is  194  m.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western 
railway,  and  is  the  point  at  which  railways 
centre  from  South  Devon,  North  Devon,  Salis- 
bury, and  Exmouth.  The  Exe  is  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  sub- 
urb of  St/ Thomas.  The  city,  standing  on  a  steep 
acclivity,  has  two  wide  princi[>al  streets,  whicn 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles  near  its  centre. 
:  It  is  generally  well  built,  has  many  fine  8<juare8 
I  and  terraces  and  ancient  houses,  and  in  its  sub- 
urbs and  environs  are  numerous  elegant  villas. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortifie<l,  but  its  exte- 
j  rior  wall  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  a  part 
I  of  the  rampart  has  l>een  converted  into  a  prom- 
enade. On  an  eminence  N.  E.  of  the  town  is 
Roujremont  ca.»»tle,  anciently  the  n^sidence  of 
the  West  Saxon  kings,  repaired  by  William  the 
Con<iueror.  Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
founded  about  1(>5().  Its  cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
cent  building  of  cruciform  shape,  was  begun 
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aboDt  the  year  1100.  Its  entire  length  is  *08  ft, ; 
it  litis  two  N'orman  towers  13U  ft.  in  hcigbt,  ten 
cliaiiuls  or  uraturies,  and  a  cliapter  lionse.  One 
of  tilt)  touere  contains  an  imnieDM  bell  weigh- 
iii^  13,500  tbs.,  and  Ilia  other  has  a  rliime  of 
It  bells.  AiuuDg  tlie  numerous  schooU  is  a 
free  grammar  school  founded  by  the  citizens 
in  thu  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  wliich  the  souh 
of  freemen  are  instructed  pratuitonsly,  and 
which  haa  18  exhibitions  to  either  of  tlie  nni- 
versities.  Exeter  has  a  theatre  and  various 
literarj  and  charitable  institutions.  Its  com- 
merce is  much  less  now  than  formerly,  but  it 
has  some  iDtemal  trade,  and  is  an  important 
com  and  proviuon  market.  The  river  Exe  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  burden  to  Top- 
Bham,  i  m.  hclow  Exeter;  and  by  means  of  a 
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canal  built  in  IG03,  subsequently  tnacb  eo- 
krged,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  ves- 
sels of  400  tons  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
quay  near  the  walls  of  the  town.  Herges  and 
other  woollen  goods  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured in  this  city  and  the  neighboring  towni 
to  a  targe  extent,  and  sliijipcd  to  the  continent 
and  the  East  Indies ;  but  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  lower  price  of  fuel  in  the 
north  of  England  have  very  much  dindniahed 
this  trade.— This  city  is  of  unknown  antiquity, 
and  is  BU|ipoBed  to  be  the  Caer-lsc  of  the  Brit- 
ons, and  the  Isca  Damnoniorum  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon*,  and  to 
tlie  reign  of  Alfred  in  870  it  was  surprised  by 
the  Danes.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Vd- 
liani  the  Conqueror.     In  the  civil  war  it  es- 


fiousecl  the  royal  cause,  was  taken  by  the  par- 
ianientarinns,  was  retaken  by  Prince  Maurice, 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  royalists  in 
the  west  and  Ihe  re^dence  of  Charles's  queen, 
and  in  1040  surrendered  after  a  blockuile  to 
Fairfax. 

EXHirsnOX  a^at.  fxhit'irire.  to  draw  out), 
n  method  of  the  ancient  (reometry.  applied  with 
■nccetu  by  Archimedes  and  Euclid,  by  which 
tho  value  of  an  inconimensnrable  quantity  was 
sought  liy  obtaining  approximations  alternately 
greater  anil  k-sm  than  the  truth,  until  two  np- 
jiroxiiiiations  ditlbreil  mi  little  from  ca<'h  other 
that  either  might  Iw  taken  as  tlie  exact  state- 
ment. ThuH  the  length  nf  a  circumference  was 
sought  liy  calculiiting  the  length  of  inwrllietl 
and  circnmivnlml  p<llTg(>n'^  nnd  increasing  the 
nunilier  of  sides  until  the  Ivnt'tlis  of  the  outer 
iind  inner  pulvgon  were  sensiblv  the  same,  when 
that  of  the  circumference  coujd  not  dillVr  rva- 
sibly  from  either.  Ity  Ibis  metliiHl  the  space 
between  the  i>olygons  and  the  curve  was  ex- 


hausted, as  it  were,  and  bcnce  the  term. 
haustion  is  now  intereiiting  chiefly  beoaase  it 
was  one  of  the  methods  which  led,  in  the  ITtb 
century,  to  the  invention  of  tho  differential 
calculus. 

EXaOTTH,  a  town  of  Devonshire.  Englaod, 
10  m.  8.  E.  of  Exeter:  jMip.  abont  6,000.  It  is 
a  ceK-liratcd  sea-bathing  place,  and  is  beauti- 
fully wtuated  on  the  E.  Mile  of  the  entrance  to 
the  estuary  of  tlie  Exe,  in  an  opening  of  thecUA 
which  surround  tho  shore.  The  modem  part 
of  the  town  consists  of  detached  villas  and  ter- 
races surmounted  by  neat  Imuses,  and  there 
arc  many  pleasant  nromenades.  A  gradunllT 
sloping' simdy  beach  below  tho  (own  is  the 
princitial  resort  of  bathers.  There  is  a  hand- 
some parish  church  with  a  tower  more  than 
liMi  ft.  high.  Fisheries  constitute  the  princi- 
pal oc('ni>ation  ;  and  many  of  the  women  are 
engaged  in  lace  making. 

EXJittlTB,  Uward  PHkw,  visconnt.  an  Eng> 
tish  admiral,  bom  at  Dover,  Aj.ril  1^  1787, 
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died  at  Teignmoath,  Jan.  23,  1833.    He  en- 
tered the  navj  at  the  age  of  13,  and  first  dis- 
tintniid!ied  himself  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Oct.  1 1, 1776.    In  1782  he  became  a  post 
captain,  and  from  1786  to  1789  he  was  stationed 
onNewfoandland.    In  1793,  commanding  the 
frigate  Nympbe,  of  36  guns,  he  captured  the 
French  frigate  La  Cl^patre,  of  equal  metal, 
alter  a  desperate  battle.    This  was  the  first 
prize    taken    in    the    war,   and  Pellew    was 
knighted.     He  was  then  employed  in  block- 
ading the  French  coast.    At  Plymouth  in  1796, 
bj  groAt   bravery  and  presence  of  mind,  he 
aired   the  lives  of  all  on  board  a  wrecked 
transport,  leaving  the  ship  himself  just  before 
it  went  to  pieces.    For  this  he  was  made  a 
baronet,  and  received  other  honors.     Mean- 
while, in  command  of  the  Arethusa,  44  guns, 
be  had  fought  a  number  of  engagements  with 
French  vessels,  being  always  victorious.    lie 
also  commanded  successively  the  Indefatigable, 
49  gmia,  and  the  Imp^tnenz,  78  guns.    In  1802 
he  waa  e]ecte<l  to  parliament,  but  in  1804  was 
again  called  to  the  naval  service,  promoted  to 
rear  admiral,  and  made  commander-in-chief  in 
the  East  Indies.     In  1808  he  was  made  vice 
admiral,  and  in  1810  was  sent  to  command  in 
the  Mediterranean.    In  1814  he  was  created 
Banm  Exmonth  of  Canonteign,  with  a  pension 
of  £2,000,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  a 
M  idmiraL    Daring  his  command  in  the  Med- 
it«rrtiMiii  he  concluded  treaties  with  Algiers, 
Tmyi^  and  Tripoli,  for  the  abolition  of  Chris- 
tiia  daverj.    The  dey  of  Algiers  having  vio- 
lated hia  treaty,  Ezmouth  sailed  into  the  har- 
bor of  Alffiera,  Ang.  26,  1816,  with  19  vessels, 
leeomiMUired  by  a  Dutch  fleet  of  6,  and  en- 
gtfed  the  Algertne  fleet  and  batteries  at  close 
qoartan.     After  an  action  of  seven  hours, 
erery  Algerine  ship  and  the  arsenal  and  sev- 
eral other  boildings  were  on  fire.    The  dey 
coneeded  everything  that  was  demanded,  and 
sped  a  new  treaty.    In  this  atfair  Lord  Ex- 
nKKitb  received  two  slight  wounds  and  had  his 
cUhes  torn   to  shreds  by  the  shot.     About 
1«20<)  Christian  slaves  were  liberated,  and  on 
bis  return  the  admiral  was  made  a  viscount. 
He  retired  from  public  service  in  1821. 

QODTS  (Gr.  i^oSo^,  departure),  a  book  of 
tbe  Bible,  the  second  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
<l^ri?e«  ltd  name  from  the  principal  event  re- 
corded in  it,  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews 
frwn  Egypt,  and  contains  the  history  of  that 
?^^^  from  the  death  of  Joseph  until  the 
oQikiin^j  of  the  tabernacle.  The  researches 
<|f  modem  Egy[>tologists  have  thrown  much 
%bt  on  the  Biblic^d  narrative.  The  land 
of  Goshen,  where  the  Hebrews  had  been  per- 
fflittwl  to  settle,  was  east  of  the  delta  of  the 
MJe,  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  places 
nicntioned  in  connection  with  the  exodus  have 
itva  identified  as  follows:  Ranieses  as  the 
t'>wn  Na^^hnta,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  wndy 
Turuilat;  Succoth,  the  Thanbasium  of  the  Ko- 
mui%  X.  E  of  I-ake  Timsah ;  Ethum,  the  forti- 
fitrd  wall  on  the  Syrian  frontier ;  I^-hahiroth, 


the  modem  Kalat  Agrod,  N.  W.  of  Suez; 
Migdol,  the  place  formerly  called  Kambysu, 
where  the  Persian  monument  stands ;  and  Baal- 
zephon  as  the  Atakah  mountains.  The  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  render  it  probable  that  the 
oppressors  of  the  Hebrews  were  Seti  I.  and  his 
son  liameses  II.,  and  that  Merneptah  was  the 
Pharaoli  of  the  exodus.  (See  Egypt,  vol.  vi., 
pp.  461-'2.)  They  show  also  that  the  He- 
brews had  been  employed  to  build  temples, 
fortresses,  and  granaries;  and  several  monu- 
ments depict  them  at  work  making  bricks, 
with  overseers  standing  by  and  sometimes 
beating  them  with  rods.  This  does  not  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pha- 
raohs of  the  period  were  reckless  tyrants. 
They  were  severe  military  rulers,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  Hebrews  would  make  common 
cause  with  their  kindred  in  Syria  in  case  of 
an  invasion.  They  strengthened  accordingly 
the  fortified  wall  on  the  borders,  which  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  12th  dynasty  had  erected, 
and  built  new  fortresses  in  Goshen,  partly 
for  protection  against  invasion  and  partly  for 
keeping  watch  over  the  Hebrews.  According 
to  the  monuments,  the  troops  stationed  here 
were  chiefly  Libyans,  who  were  not  likely 
to  sympathize  with  the  Hebrews.  A  treaty 
made  by  Kamcses  II.  with  the  chief  of  the 
Khitas  in  Syria,  found  on  a  stele  in  the  temple 
district  of  Karaak,  provides  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  escaping  over  the  border.  Mer- 
neptah^s  policy  was  to  prevent  the  Hebrews 
from  gathering  into  bodies  too  large  to  be  con- 
trolled, which  he  effected  by  compelling  them 
to  labor  in  small  detachments  on  the  public 
works.  His  refusal  to  allow  thein  to  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  their  God  in 
the  wilderness  was  prompted  by  fear  of  some 
hostile  movement  on  their  part,  and  nothing 
but  the  dread  of  greater  disasters  than  those 
which  would  naturally  follow  their  departure 
induced  him  to  permit  Moses  to  lead  them 
awav.  Nor  are  monumental  indications  want- 
ing  for  establishing  the  historical  character 
of  Moses.  His  interview  with  Merbeptah  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Tanis,  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  last  three  Pharaohs. 
He  and  his  people  marched  first  to  Tnkusa,  a 
city  south  of  Tanis,  and  thence  to  Shekh  Musa, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pithom.  The  route 
touched  the  most  important  Hebrew  towns 
and  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  join  the  emi- 
grants. Moses  marched  them  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  wady  Tumilat,  which 
Hebrew  labor  had  supplied  with  a  canal.  The 
Hebrew  population  was  especially  dense  in 
this  fertile  oasis.  The  Hebrews  rendezvoused 
at  Rameses,  a  central  point  in  (loshen.  A 
journey  northeastward  of  about  150  m.  would 
have  taken  them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  but 
would  have  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the 
warlike  Philistines.  Moses  led  them  in  almost 
the  contrary  direction ;  "  For  God  said.  Lest 
perad venture  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  retum  to  Egypt.''    The  general 
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route  of  the  cxodns  is  now  fairly  established. 
The  Hebrews  marched  S.  K  for  three  days, 
then  turned  S.  W.,  and  finally  E.,  their  fourth 
oncuinpment  being  at  Pi-hahiroth,  a  few  miles 
S.  of  the  present  Suez,  near  a  point  where  the 
jrulf  of  Suez  suddenly  narrows  to  a  quarter  of 
its  former  width.  They  were  on  a  narrow  tri- 
angular plain  bounded  N.  by  a  range  of  cliffs 
and  S.  £.  by  the  expansion  of  the  sea.  The 
Egyptian  king  had  meanwhile  gathered  a  con- 
siderable force,  especially  of  chariots,  the  cav- 
alry of  the  time,  and  was  following  hard  upon 
the  fugitives,  who,  hemmed  in  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  water,  had  no  apparent  way  of 
escape.  At  the  point  here  assumed  as  that  of 
the  passage  there  is  still  a  shallow,  stretching 
from  shore  to  shore,  almost  fordable  at  low 
tide.  *^The  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the 
sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.** 
That  is,  the  east  (or  more  strictly  easterly) 
wind  piled  up  the  waters  toward  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  leavmg  the  shallow  dry.  The  idea 
which  painters  have  popularized,  that  the 
waters  stood  up  as  a  solid  wall  on  each  side,  is 
wholly  without  warrant  in  the  sacred  text;  all 
that  is  implied  is  that  there  was  deep  water  on 
each  side  of  the  passage.  The  crossing  was 
apparently  made  during  the  day.  At  night- 
full  the  Egyptians  came  up,  and  seeing  the  pas- 
S{\;;e  still  dry  attempted  to  follow.  It  is  ap- 
parently implied  in  the  text,  though  not  directly 
stated,  that  the  wind  now  shifted;  for  an  east- 
erly win«l  would  have  carried  the  bodies  of 
tlie  Egyptians  to  the  west  side,  whereas  the 
Hebrews  beheld  them  thrown  on  the  eastern 
shore,  upon  which  they  were.  All  the  impli- 
cations of  the  narrative  are  that  the  reflux  of 
the  waters  was  gradual ;  for  we  are  told  that 
**  the  Lord  took  off  for  rather  clogged  up]  their 
chariot  wheels,  ana  made  them  go  heavily;*' 
that  is,  probably,  the  returning  waters  slowly 
filtered  into  the  sand,  making  it  difiicult  for 
the  chariots  to  move.  The  Egyptians,  seeing 
the  waters  rising,  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but 
in  the  darkness,  tlieir  returning  van  encounter- 
ing their  advancing  rear,  they  could  go  neither 
way,  and  were  swallowed  up  by  the  rising  tide. 
That  this  passage  was  really  miraculous  is 
everywhere  asnerted  or  un[>lied  by  all  the 
sacred  writers  who  speak  of  it.  Their  route 
at  first  lay  parallel  with  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  gnlf  of  Suez,  which  they  apparently 
touched  at  one  point,  the  halting  places  being 
specified,  and  several  of  them  are  identified 
with  reasonable  certainty.  At  one  of  these, 
Kephidini,  they  were  attacke<l  by  a  body  of 
Amalekites,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Israel- 
ites under  the  command  of  Joshua.  After 
three  months  they  reached  the  region  of  Sinai, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  i)enin«(n]a.  where 
thev  renmiuiHl  until  14  months  after  their  de- 
pnrture  from  Egypt,  and  then  set  off  upon  their 
long  wan«lerings  toward  the  j)romi!*ed  land. 
During  this  interval  the  law  was  given,  and 
those    religious    and    civil    institutions    were 


framed  which  in  the  course  of  a  genentic 
transformed  the  Hebrews  into  a  miUtary  pe 
pie,  able  to  cope  with  the  enemies  whom  th^ 
were  about  to  encounter.  The  history,  as  r 
lated  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  properij  clo« 
with  the  encampment  around  Sinai,  and  is  ocx 
tinned  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  (See  SnrAi 
— The  best  works  on  the  historical  narrative  a 
Ebers^s  Aegypten  und  die  Bucher  J[raif'#(Lei] 
sic,  1868  et  $eq,)  and  Dureh  Go9enimm  Sm 
(Leipsic,  1872),  and  Palmer's  **  The  Desert  c 
the  Exodus  "  (London,  1872). 

EXOdENS  (Gr.  Ifu,  outward,  and  >nnfir.  \ 
generate),  a  class  of  plants  so  called  bee 
their  woody  matter  is  increased  by  additic  i 
the  outside  of  that  which  first  surroundb  ui 
central  pith.  As  there  are  no  specific  limil 
to  the  age  of  exogenous  trees,  their  diametc 
indefinitely  increases  by  this  annual  process, 
distinct  external  layer  being  added  by  esc 
year*s  growth.  The  stem  of  an  exogen  coi 
sists  of  a  central  column  of  pith  or  me< 
woody  zones,  and  bark.  Processes  fr 
central  medulla  called  medullary  raysctuod 
zones  transversely.  The  bark  of  an  exoi 
parts  readily  from  the  nnderlyinff  wood  ai 
particular  season  of  the  year,  when  a  visd 
secretion  called  cambium  is  produced  l>etwee 
the  wood  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  bar! 
It  is  at  this  period  tliat  the  leaves  expand  an 
the  trunk  lengthens.  The  woody  fibres  in  tl 
leaves  are  prolonged  into  the  stem  or  tmol 
j>assing  down  among  the  cambium,  and  adbe 
ing  partly  to  the  wood  and  partly  to  the  bs] 
of  the  ])revions  year.  By  this  means  ne 
living  matter  is  continually  deposited  upon  tJ 
outer  portion  of  the  woody  stem  and  the  inn 
portions  of  the  bark.  It  is  in  this  part  of  tl 
stem  that  the  intensest  vitality  exists,  the  out 
and  older  layers  of  the  bark  and  the  inner  ai 
older  concentric  rings  of  the  wood  becomii 
inert  and  falling  off  or  decaying  without  i 
jury  to  the  vegetative  parts.  The  office  of  tl 
medullary  processes  is  very  important  as  mea 
of  communication  between  the  centre  of  ti 
stem  and  the  outside  layers  or  rings ;  and  th 
are  conduits,  so  to  speak,  by  which  the  fin 
matter  passing  down  the  bark  can  reach  t 
wood  next  the  medulla  or  pith.  These  pi 
cesses,  which  resemble  thin  plates,  are  of 
spongy  nature  similar  to  that  of  the  pith  frc 
which  they  originated.  They  sometimes  i 
sume  sinuosities  and  undergo  partial  oblitei 
tion;  and  sometimes  the  woou  itself  assun 
an  excessive  irregularity.  As  these  circui 
stances  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  tropical  c 
ogenous  trees,  vines,  and  climbera,  diflUcu] 
is  sometimes  experienced  in  f>erceiving  fr< 
transverse  sections  their  claims  to  be  consi 
ered  as  exogens.  This  natural  character 
an  outward  growth  in  the  exogens  is  a« 
ciated  with  other  [leculiarities  of  devclopmc 
of  other  organs.  Thus,  the  leaves  have  vei 
ramifying  from  the  midrib  outwanlly  to  t 
circumference;  or  if  there  are  several  ril 
the  veins  are  still  of  the  same  quality,  so  as 
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irregular  network.  These  veins  never 
ollel  to  each  other  without  ramifi ca- 
nt! even  some  wliich  appear  to  do  so 
found  to  possess  secondary  veins.  The 
Iso  fall  away  from  the  branches,  being 
ilated  from  their  places  of  insertion, 
a  clear  scar  behind.  Certain  foliolate 
called  stipules,  are  also  frequently  at- 
:o  the  leaves,  which  is  very  unusual  in 
i>.  The  flowers  are  mostly  quinary, 
tliey  have  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and 
nens,  or  some  multiple  of  that  number. 
I  and  featliery  outline  of  the  palms  is 
fen  in  the  exogens,  as  none  of  them  de- 
a  single  terminal  bud  for  their  develop- 
vth.  From  the  very  germination  of  the 
3  difference  is  apparent  in  the  form  of 
t»ryo  and  in  the  dicotyledonous  char- 
es of  the  young  plant. 
CISM  ((ir.  eOfpiuofid^y  a(ljuration),  a  rite 
or  its  object  to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  or 
Iraw  irrational  things  from  their  influ- 
\s  the  natural  attendants  of  a  belief 
niacal  possession,  exorcisms  have  been 
d  in  every  a^e  and  country.  The  pa- 
old,  like  those  of  to-day,  were  firiu^ 
s  in  the  malignant  influence  of  spirits, 
»r  demons.  Mvsterious  diseases  and 
icomi>rehensiblo  calamities  were  at- 
to  such  influences.  The  "medicine 
'  in  use  among  the  American  Indians 
d  to  spring  from  tlie  same  belief  which 
*e  to  the  fumigations  of  the  Greeks, 
,  Arabs,  and  Persians.  Among  the 
ixorcisinj?  was  a  profession.  yEschines 
Irurus  were  the  stms  of  women   who 

•  exorcism,  and  when  young  practised 
with  their  mothers.  Besides  incanta- 
le  burnint?  of  certain  herbs  and  drugs, 

of  magic  ointments,  the  wearing  of 
,  «kc.,  human  sacrifices  were  exception- 

•  resortetl  to ;  and  they  are  still  in  use 
he  tribes  of  south  A^ca.     The  Semitic 

who  kept  alive  the  belief  in  the  one 
•m  no  exception.  Among  the  Hebrews 
of  David  playing  on  a  harp  to  procure 
irture  of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled 
id  that  Tobit,  by  command  of  an  an- 
ned  the  liver  of  a  fish  to  expel  the  evil 
bich  followed  his  l>etrothed  wife;  and 
1,  acconling  to  Josephus,  was  a  mighty 
,  and  left  several  fonnulas  to  be  em- 
in  the  rite.  Christ,  who  drove  out 
imself,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
s  did  so  in  his  day.  This  power  he 
rimitted  to  his  7o  discijjles  when  he 
m  on  their  first  mission,  and  promised 
hould  be  exercised  in  the  church  after 
Jl  early  Christian  writers  bear  testi- 
the  fact  that  exorcisms  were  practised 
lly  in  the  clnirches.  This  was  done 
irticularly  tor  catechumens,  who  were 
onverted  from  paganism,  and  defiled 
unclean  initiations  and  practices  of  ; 
worship.  The  great  number  ot*  those  ' 
ed  really  po>sc>se(l   in  tisese  ages,  and  ! 
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the  frequent  exorcisms  performed  on  catechu- 
mens during  their  long  probation,  caused  the 
creation  of  the  order  of  exorcists,  whicli  still 
exists  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  CathoHo 
churches.  In  both  also  the  rituals  prescribe 
exorcisms  not  only  for  adult,  but  even  for  in- 
fant baptism,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  fall 
the  entire  human  race  has  come  under  the 
power  of  Satan.  And  as  the  power  of  tho 
evil  one  extends  to  the  whole  inferior  creation, 
both  churches  exorcise  water,  salt,  oil,  &c., 
before  blessing  them  and  using  them  as  sym- 
bols and  instruments  of  Christ's  redeeming 
grace.  As  tho  earth  was  cursed  after  the  fall, 
so  now  the  church  extends  Christ's  blessing  to 
it  and  all  it  contains.  Hence  the  prayers  and 
exorcisms  prescribed  in  the  ritual  for  allaying 
storms,  checking  the  ravages  of  hurtful  insects, 
and  putting  an  end  to  droughts.  From  the 
same  principle  j)roceeds  the  custom  of  blessing 
habitations,  fields,  cattle,  food,  &c.  Extraor- 
dinary exorcisms,  in  the  present  discipline  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  such  as  are 
used  in  cases  of  attested  demoniacal  possession. 
These  are  only  performed  with  the  permission 
of  the  bishop,  in  rare  instances,  and  with  un- 
usual solemnity.  The  only  forms  of  exorcism 
recognized  by  that  church  are  those  contained 
in  the  Roman  ritual  and  missal. — Luther,  in  his 
Tanfhaehlein^  preserved  partly  the  form  of 
renunciation  of  the  devil ;  he  considered  it  as 
useful  to  remind  the  people  of  the  power  of 
sin.  These  views  were  adopted  in  the  Lu- 
theran part*  of  Germany.  In  tho  Swedish 
church,  when  tho  Augsburg  Confes^^ion  was 
again  proclaimed  at  the  council  of  Upsal  in 
1593,  exorcism  was  retained  as  a  free  cere- 
mony in  baptism,  and  on  account  of  its  utility. 
Calvin  and  Zwingli  rejected  it,  and  it  became  a 
sort  of  test  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
It  had  become  gradually  obsolete  among  the 
German  Lutherans  when  an  attempt  was  made 
in  1822  to  revive  its  use.  In  the  first  liturgy 
of  Edward  VI.  a  form  of  exorcism  at  baptism 
was  retained,  which  was  omitted  in  the  sub- 
sequent revision  of  the  prayer  book.  Canon  72 
of  the  church  of  England  reserves  to  the  bish- 
op the  power  of  granting  a  license  to  exorcise. 
The  only  remnant  of  the  old  baptismal  exor- 
cisms to  be  foimd  in  the  rituals  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  is  the  (pieslion : 
'^Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  all  Ids 
works  ? " — See  Bingham,  Origines  Eeclesiasti- 
c(B  ;  Stolle,  De  Origine  Exorchmi  in  Jiaptinmo; 
Ferraris,  PrompUi  Bihliotheca ;  and  Thtmu- 
rus  ExoTcismorum  et  Conjurationum  (Cologne, 
1608). 

EXOSMOSE.    See  Endosmose. 

EXOSTOSIS  (Gr.  f;,  out  of,  and  bcrrtow  bone), 
an  osseous  tumor  developed  on  the  surface  of 
a  bone,  originally  or  eventually  continuous  with 
its  substance,  circumscribetl,  without  interior 
cavity,  having  the  Siime  structure  and  life  as 
the  bone  on  which  it  is  found.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  growth  :  in  one  the  bone,  like 
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ill!  otlur  tissiios  of  tlic  systcMn,  tnkes  on  a  inor-  ■  ostosis,  but  with  doubtful  propriety,  because  in 
bid  (lovt'l(»piMent,  an  eccentric  bypertropby  of  ,  this  case  the  growth  is  ui)on  the  bone  and  oat 
itK  substance,  funning  a  wcH  defined  tumor  on  side  of  its  structure,  llie  prognosis  variM 
iU  surface  by  the  mere  excess  of  int<.'rstitial  ;  principally  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  tlu 
usseous  de]»o.sit;  in  the  other  the  new  ossitic  i  growtli,  which  when  very  slow  may  not  U 
matter  is  deposited  orifrinally  on  the  surface,  '  much  regarded,  except  when  interfering;  witl 
under  or  between  the  lamime  of  the  periosteum,  j  the  functions  of  some  important  organ,  a« 
separated  from  the  bono  at  first  by  cartilage,  ■  joint,  or  into  the  cranial  cavity.  The  treil 
but  afterward  becoming  consolidated  to  it  in  ment  also  varies  with  the  prognosis.  Oft« 
the  usual  manner  of  bony  processes.  The  first  |  the  removal  is  not  a  matter  of  moment,  as  ei 
variety  may  aflect  the  greater  part  of  a  bone,  I  ostoses  may  be  carried  through  life  with(*i 
and  deserves  rather  the  name  of  ht/peroMtoais  ;  |  much  inconvenience ;  and  the  removal  may  \ 
and  the  second,  by  the  ]>rocess  of  ossification,  i  a  hazardous  undertaking,  as  when  the  tuirn 
may  be  converted  into  the  first ;  this  distinc-  encroaches  upon  a  joint  whose  cavity  woci 
tion  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  j^rog-  i  become  opened  by  the  operation.  If  the  ci 
no>is  and  treatmeiit  of  the  affection.  The  '  culation  in  an  important  artery  is  impeded,  r 
muscles  and  soft  parts  over  an  exostosis  are  ,  moval  becomes  desirable,  and  should  be  undt 
generally  not  changed,  unless  the  tumor  be  of  .  taken  when  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  a  so 
considerable  si/.o  and  in  the  neighborluxxl  of  .  cessful  result.  Topical  applications  are  oft( 
large  nerves  and  vessels;  but  the  periosteum  i  beneficial,  and  in  the  earlier  stages,  in  the  for 
is  almost  always  thickene<l,  and  less  adherent  \  of  blisters  and  strong  counter-irritants,  oft< 
t(»  the  bone  than  usual.  In  the  first  variety  the  effect  the  removal  by  absorption.  A  Mroi 
form  is  regular,  and  the  lM)ny  fibres  diverge  ,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  solution  of  iodine 
from  the  natural  direction  to  enter  the  tumor,  i  iodide  of  potassium,  is  (»fttn  very  serviceflbl 
as  in  other  forms  of  eccentric  hypertrophy;  in  The  constitutional  treatment,  particularly  wbi 
the  sectmd  variety  the  form  is  irregular,  of-  i^yphilis  has  preceded  the  atVection,  should  n 
ten  fanta>tic  antl  rough,  and  there  is  an  evi-  i  be  neglected.  l*reparations  of  mercury  nn 
dent  base  by  whii-h  it  is  as  it  were  innnovably  .  be  cautiously  administered,  particularly  tl 
articulated  to  the  sujjporting  hone,  except  in  ,  ioilide,  and  iodine  may  be  given  in  conibinuti< 
Very  old  growths;  this  base  in  recent  cases  is  |  with  potash  or  so<la  salts.  "When  much  pain 
cartilaginous  and  readily  separated,  and  shows  '  experienced,  anodynes  may  be  administers 
that  this  kind  t>f  exostoMs  originates  from  and  |  either  by  the  mouth  or  tojdcally. 
is  nouri>hed  by  the  investing  perio>teum;  it  |  EXPAXSIOX,  the  property  displayed  ]»y  mj 
indicates  also  a  method  of  tre.utment  which  ter  of  enlarging  in  bulk  by  diminution  t»f  jin 
has  been  fnun<l  successful,  by  denuding  them  '  sure,  increase  of  heat,  or  in  a  few  iu>tani-esl 
of  tht.ir  perio>teuin  and  causing  their  necrosis  \  increase  of  cold,  and  also  of  moisture.  It 
and  reparation  fn»m  want  of  nutriticm.  If  .  seen  in  solids  in  the  common  ojieration  of  m 
the  caitilaginous  base  rests  upon  the  bone,  un-  ■  ting  the  tire  of  a  wheel;  the  iron  ring,  beii 
<ler  the  periosteum,  the  removal  of  this  mem-  heated  in  the  cirrle  of  burning  chips  and  c<»u 
brane  will  cause  an  exfoliation  of  the  subjacent  '  enlarges  in  bulk  so  as  easily  to  slip  over  thv  1' 
bone;  but  if  between  the  laminfe  of  this  enve-  |  ly,  wliich  it  compresses  tightly  as  it  grows  ct 
lope,  a  ^imilar  operation  will  effect  the  fall  of  on  the  application  of  cold  water.  It  is  seen 
the  tumor  without  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  '  liquids  in  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  thennon 
bone:  the  cartilage  >oon  becomes  ossified,  and  '  ter;  and  in  aeriform  Ixnlies  in  the  ascending  ci 
the  e\f»«>ttwis  forms  one  body  with  the  bone,  ,  rents  of  heated  air,  or  more  jdaiuly  in  the  bur 
reM'inblin:^  the  first  variety  in  having  no  basal  ing  (►f  a  tight  bladder  as  the  air  it  em-lot 
lini'  {*{'  separation.  In  course  of  time  the  ex-  '  swells  by  exposure  to  heat.  The  amount 
cessive  depo-iit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these  expansion  exhi]»ited  by  different  bodies  by  a) 
grnwths  may  convert  them  into  a  substance  .  given  increase  of  heat  is  very  various.  Tht 
liaving  the  appearance,  consistence,  weight,  only  which  exist  in  the  aeriform  state,  or 
and  piilish  of  ivory. — Among  the  constitutional  vapors,  can  be  classe<l  together  in  this  re.^^pei 
causes  of  exo>to>is  are  syphilitic  pois(ming.  the  They  all  expand  very  nearly  if  not  exactly  ali 
scrofulous  diathesis,  and  the  gouty  and  rheu-  by  the  same  increase  of  temjierature.  Like  i 
matic  conditions;  the  immediate  cause  is  in-  they  increase  in  bulk  from  the  freezing  tot 
flaniMiatinii.  pnnluceil  by  mechanical  (»r  other  boiling  jHiint,  so  that,  according  to  Oay-I.i 
nK>an*>,  Kadin;:  to  a  depo-it  lirst  of  jjla^^tic  and  sac,  K'n  measures  at  the  lower  degree  fill  Hi 
then  at'  ^»s^^M)lJs  matter,  the  devjopmeut  being  at  the  higher.  For  each  degree  of  Fahrenh 
similar  to  that  nf  nnnual  bone.  In  sonu'  eon-  the  expansion  of  air,  according  to  the  accurs 
stitutinns  ila-re  i-  such  a  dispnMtinn  to  the  de-  detenninations  of  Hegnault,  is,  under  a  ci 
posit  of  ossitic  matter,  that  tht-  slinlitcst  con-  stant  volume,  .,?,.,  of  its  vt>lume :  fi>r  the  I« 
tusion  is  sullicieut  to  cau-e  the  dvVeluprnent  con<lens:ihle  gases  it  is  [lerceptibly  largi 
of  these  boliv  ;rrM\vths.  in  it  niilv  nn  ln»nes  but  Each  snlid  bodv  has  its  own  rate  of  expausii 
in  the  sult-Tance  of  tendnns  and  li^'ainents ;  which  li<>\ve\er  is  n«»t  uniform  for  e«|Ual  inei 
an<l  the  atVcctinn  is  often  hereditary.  Whiu  nients  i»f  temperature,  but  increases  at  hi, 
till*  tri'owth  take-  place  in  the  <-a\i;y  nfa  hi.n,-.  dc.:rc»s  in  a  fa-ti-r  ratio.  This,  unless  spei' 
us  in  the  cranial  cavity,  it  has  been  call-.tl  eii-     alio  wan*  e  is  made  for  it  in  the  graduation,  I 
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•duces  error  in  thermometers,  those  marked 

in  equal  dividions  for  the  high  degrees  evi- 

catlj  not  being  correct.    Another  source  of 

or  in  these  instruments  is  the  unequal  ex- 
u  >n  of  the  different  materials.  The  mer- 
irj  /rem  the  freezing  to  tlie  boiling  point  of 
ater  expands,  according  to  Regnault,  in  vol- 
me  1  part  in  5508;  between  the  latter  and 
d2',  1  in  54*61 ;  and  between  this  and 
72',  1  in  54*01.  Glass  expands  in  the  same 
uige  of  temperature,  in  the  first  division, 
^  y ;  in  tlie  second,  tiV  i ;  and  in  the  third, 
^.j.  In  a  mercurial  thermometer  it  is  the 
ilTerence  of  expansion  between  the  mercury 
nd  the  glass  that  is  indicated,  and  the  tem- 
erature  indicated  by  586**  would  correspond 
)  667°  determined  by  the  expansion  of  glass 
lone,  or  to  572°  by  the  air  thermometer. 
Tarious  instruments  called  pyrometers  have 
leen  devised  to  determine  high  degrees  of  tem- 
»eratnre  by  the  amount  of  expansion  of  bars 
f  diiferent  metals.  They  are  all  approximate 
»nly  in  their  results,  unless  the  rate  of  expan- 
ton  of  the  metal  bars  has  been  accurately  in- 
'estigated  by  the  help  of  the  air  thermometer ; 
ind  the  labor  attending  such  a  study  has  rarely 
H^n  bestowed  upon  these  instruments,  which 
Q  every  form  are  now  generally  superceded 
ly  the  air  thermometer  itself  or  by  the  electric 
»yrometer  of  Siemens.  (See  Pybometkr,  and 
fHEKMOMETER.)  The  expausions  of  various 
u»lids  from  32°  to  212''  are  presented  in  the 
olio  wing  table : 


VAMES. 


to  laflk. 


EUanath. 

Iroo 

iaUmoDv  — 
ratMDpered 

rtrri 

P»BMiiam  .... 

Ptetteam 

i»iM«  withoat 
Irtd   

rsat 


in  88«!  1 

-  S40    1 

-  851     I 

-  61«  •  1 
•*  M4!  1 

-  6B6    1 

-  &?-2    1 
•*  ff»«    1 


in    112 

"    lis 

»*  H7 

**  17« 

"  175 

•*  17» 

**  194 

**  til 
889 

807 


-     986  i  1  '»  8U9 

♦•  l.OiiO  I  1  -  8«:i 

-MSI    I  •*  877 

"1.148    1  -  8h« 

"  1.24S  :  1  **  416 


AnthorttlM. 


-  7W     1    *• 
'•     M«     1    *' 

-  928  i  1    •* 


DanioIL 
Smeaton. 


IjiToisier    and    La- 
^      place. 


Smoaton. 
DuloofT  and  Petit 
Smeaton. 

Lavolftier  and  Laplace. 
WoUaston. 

Vl>alongand  Petit 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 


TiiM  expansion  in  bulk  is  found  by  measurement 

I')  be  about  three  times  the  linear  expansion, 

t*  it  should  be  on  geometrical  [)riDciple8  of  tlie 

nrUtions  between  the  side  and  the  volume  of 

t  cube.    When  metals  become  liquid  by  fusion, 

t  chancre  takes  place  in  their  denstty ;  their 

*P«cific  gravity  increases  in  the  cases  of  iron, 

^►ismath.  and  antimony,  as  is  shown  by  solid 

pi«c«s  floating  upon  the  surface  of  a  melted 

njASK  of  the  same  metal.     Thus  it  is  that  in 

''^'♦tings  tlie  mou]<l  is  entirely  filled  in  its  mi- 

niit^  parts.     On  the  other  hand,  phosphorus, 

n^rturj,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  many  other 

■'Ji'iUnces   contract  as   they   become    solid  ; 

M  this  is  the  reason  why  coins  of  the  last 


three  metals  cannot  be  cast,  but  require  to  be 
stamped. — A  great  difference  is  shown  in  the 
amount  of  expansion  of  different  liquids ;  thus 
water  gains  |  in  bulk  when  its  temperature  is 
raised  from  82°  to  312°,  oil  of  turpentine  1*^, 
and  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  ^^ .  A  remarka- 
ble exception  to  the  general  law  of  expansion 
of  liquids  in  proportion  as  they  are  heated  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  pure  water.  When  this 
is  cooled  from  the  temperature  of  60°  it  con- 
tinues to  contract  until  it  reaches  39*2°.  From 
this  point  it  expands  until  it  freezes  at  82°,  its 
rate  of  expansion  being  about  the  same  from 
89°  whether  it  is  heated  or  cooled;  but  if 
kept  perfectly  quiescent,  Despretz  found  that 
below  32°  water  retains  its  liquidity  and  con- 
tinues to  contract.  lie  gives  tlie  following  de- 
terminations : 


TflDparaiort, 
CraUgTadc. 


Drasity. 


I    C«nUfnd«.     I 


Dciult;. 


9» 
6 
8 
0 


0-99^^1 
0-991»,a^2 
0-99i»:577 
0  999,N78 


I 


+  8- 
4 
5 
6 


0-999.099 
1WK),<J00 
0-9t»i*,I»y9 
0tf<.»9.y69 


An  important  beneficial  effect  of  this  peculiar- 
ity in  the  expansion  of  water  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  to  the  natural  bodies  of  this 
fiuid,  as  lakes  and  ponds,  agaiust  being  frozen 
throughout.  For,  as  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  cooled  below  39°  by  the  cold  air  above,  this 
portion  by  its  expansion  becomes  specifically 
lighter  than  the  water  below,  and  consequently 
remains  at  the  top.  At  32°  a  covering  of  ice 
forms  over  the  w^ater,  which  being  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  preserves  the  great  l)ody  of 
water  from  falling  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
39°,  the  point  of  its  greatest  density.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  on  the 
abstraction  of  heat  is  determined  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  superficial  tension  of 
the  liquid  ;  thus  Despretz  finds  that  in  fine  ca- 
pillary tubes  water  may  be  cooled  to  — 20®  C. 
(—4°  F.)  without  solidification. — So  great  a 
power  is  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  metals 
on  cooling  after  being  expanded  by  heating, 
that  this  has  been  applied  as  a  mechanical 
force,  as  in  the  bringing  together  of  heavy 
walls  of  buildings  which  had  separated  by  un- 
equal settling.  Strong  iron  bars  are  passed 
horizontally  through  the  opposite  walls,  and 
being  heated  throughout  their  length  are  close- 
ly keyed  up  and  then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  the 
process  is  repeated  until  the  desired  effect  is 
obtained.  This  suggests  the  danger  of  insert- 
ing bars  of  metal  closely  in  walls  of  masonry, 
as  the  force  exerted  by  their  expansion  tends 
to  thrust  portions  of  the  wall  out  of  place. 
The  expansion  of  water  has  been  practically 
applied  to  the  rending  of  rocks,  the  fiuid  being 
poured  into  the  fissures  and  allowed  to  freeze. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  efiScient  agents  employed 
by  nature  for  the  disintegration  of  rocky  cliffs. 
The  expansion  by  access  of  moisture  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  swelling  of  the  fibre  of  wood  or  of 
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ropes.  This,  too^  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
powerful  ineclmnical  force,  as  by  inserting 
wedges  of  wood  into  cracks,  or  into  boles 
drilled  for  tbe  purpose  in  rocks,  and  then  cot- 
ering  tbe  wood  witb  water.  As  this  is  absorbed, 
the  wood  slowly  expands,  exerting  a  steady 
pressure  of  surprising  force.  The  presence  of 
moisture  in  tbe  atmosphere  is  ascertained  by 
instruments  based  on  this  principle.  (See  Ht- 
GROMETER.)  For  the  etfect  of  expansion  of 
steam,  see  Steam. 

EXPLOSIVES.  An  explosion  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  removal  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
panding force,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  boilers ; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  sudden 
generation  of  enerjry  by  chemical  reactions. 
Most  explosions  of  this  kind  are  instances  of 
rapid  combustion ;  and  an  explosive  compound, 
as  distinguished  from  a  merely  inflammable 
one,  mav  be  defined  as  one  which  contains  with- 
in  itself  the  elements  of  combustion  or  other 
chemical  change,  liberating  mechanical  energy. 
Thus  the  tire  damp  of  coal  mines,  when  pure, 
is  inflammable ;  but  mixed  with  a  certain  pro- 
|>ortion  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  becomes  ex- 
plosive. The. ingredients  of  an  explosive  com- 
pouml  remain  inert  unless  the  condition  of 
chemical  reaction  is  supplied.  This  is  usually 
heat,  produced  by  the  direct  contact  of  a  heated 
body,  or  by  [)ressure  or  percussion.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
substance,  or  the  change  of  aggregate  condi- 
tion in  erne  or  more  of  the  ingredients,  may 
occasion  explosion.  The  number  of  explosives 
known  to  chemists  is  considerable.  Chiefly 
tfjose  wliii'h  are  employed  in  the  arts  will  be 
c«»nsidered  in  this  article. —  G^inpottder.  Of 
these,  gimpowder  is  the  most  widely  employed, 
partly  because  the  longest  known,  but  mainly 
because  it  is  not  liable  to  spontaneous  change, 
or  ex[)1osion  from  other  causes  than  a  very 
high  tomperatun'  (that  of  a  8[)ark  or  flame,  for 
example),  and  because  the  manufacture  can  be 
cheaply  carriwl  on  to  any  required  extent,  and 
can  bf  so  varied  as  to  control  the  qualities  of 
the  product  according  to  the  pr(>{)osed  use. 
(Gunpowder  presents  to  the  eye  a  mass  of 
grains,  usually  angular  and  of  uniform  size, 
dark  coh)r,  and  [polished  surface.  The  different 
varieties  range  from  0*5  to  4*.')  mm.  in  diameter 
of  grain.  Its  specific  gravity  is  I'ft  to  2'0.  It 
expl(Mle«»  when  rapidly  boated  above  'M)i^^  C. 
It  is  composed  of  charcoal,  suli)hur,  and  nitre, 
the  two  former  beinir  the  combustible  ingre- 
dients, and  the  hitter,  by  the  surrender  of  its 
oxytTfU,  supportiuL'  their  ctnulaistion.  Ac- 
cordinL'  to  the  theorv  fornurlv  lieM,  the  nitre 
is  reduced  during  the  comlMistion  of  rifle 
powder  to  nitrogen  and  potassium,  the  latter 
forming  with  sulpliur  potassium  snlphi<le.  while 
all  the  oxyjren  combines  with  tlie  carbon  of 
the  cliarcoal  to  form  carbon  dioxi<le  (<"arbonic 
arid).  The  formula  expres>inL'  this  reacti<Mi 
would  be  2KX<),  +  S-|-:U'=:)C()4-K,S  +  2N: 
and  th«'  proportion'^  of  ingredients  in  loO  parts 
w«>uld  Im- :  nitre,  74*^4  :  sulphur,  lls4;  char- 


coal, 13*32.  From  blasting  powder,  on  the 
other  hand,  carbonic  oxide  as  well  as  carlwnic 
acid  is  formed,  and  the  theoretical  reaction  is 
shown  in  the  equation  KN0»-f-S-f-2C=KS-»- 
N  -h  COi  -h  CO,  requiring  the  proportions :  nitre, 
04*4;  sulphur,  20*4;  carbon,  15*2.  How  near- 
ly these  fonnulas  are  adhered  to  will  ajtpear 
from  the  following  tables  of  analyses : 

I.   MiLITAET   POWDES. 


VARIETIES. 


Theoretical  proportions 
Austrian , 


English 


ordnance  . . 
small  arms 


French . . 
Prus&ian. 


Ru^pian 

United  States. 


Ch»t- 

Sul. 

Nitrv. 

Aiitb<  rtlT. 

coal. 

}>hiir. 
11S4 

18-82 

74-&I 

181 

11-8 

75-6 

Linck. 

Iftll 

l«-« 

7ft-0 

Luttner. 

13-42 

12  SO 

78'7!i4 

K4roi>l. 

14-«2 

bC8 

771A 

•■ 

187 

10-1 

7C2 

!r^ 

160 

lOi) 

750 

CHto. 

12-5 

12  5 

7^•o 

Combes. 

12-5 

12-5 

75-0 

Maimoa. 

18-5 

11-5 

750 

<Jouli«fU. 

17-7 

11-7 

70-6 

MeyiT. 
Ordnance  M;b 

14  (or 

100 

7«(or 

1ft) 

75) 

uaL 

II.  CiiXB  oa  Spobtiko  Powdes. 


American '  14*4 

English 12-5 

170 

**        140 

French I'.'-O 

"      ...   18-5 

*»      "B** 15-5 

I 


9-9 
7-^ 
80 
b-0 

100 
9-6 

10-5 


757 
7J*-7 
76-0 
7^-0 
7^0 
76'V 

74n) 


I 


Otta 


CombeiL 
(Hto. 

bevue  de  XLt- 
tillrrie. 


German 11-27     9J4    7S-W    Bunscn. 

ItaUan Iv2       h'6    i  73^-2    •  Prwha 


Russian 


12-0       b-0    !  SOD    .  lidha. 


III.  BLASTISfO   POWDEK. 


Theon'tlcal  proportions  15-2     20-4   '  M' 

Austrian 21-80    lb-45  ««• 

Frt-nrh  " round  " lb-<N)   20- W  fl2 

French  **ordinory"...  15-00   2(r<)n  fw^ 

Fniljerp  ''douMe". ..."  18 '(Ml   1840  78" 

II  artz,  eoaroi*.  strong ...  20  *  4S   26  44  (8 

"      mtMliuni 21-87   16W  61 

"      weak,  fine 1948    1624  64 

Italian 120(r  Ib-CM  70" 

MBn.*feld 20-Wi;  11-75  67 

Kuj^slan i  16-70    16-60  6«'.- 

Westplialian !  15'^    15-h8  €8' 


4   < 

19    Rilha. 

00 

00    Combcfb 

60   lUha. 

12    Lbttoer. 

!«4 

>t2.        »• 

OOi 

ID  Dlsirkr. 

70    Kziba. 

81 


These  variations  are  due  partly  to  the  variable 
quality  of  the  iujrrodients,  particularly  the 
charc<ial,  which  always  contains  water  and 
ash.  The  best  coal  (irvm  lipht  non-reatnoiu 
wood,  like  poplar,  black  alder,  or  willow) 
rarely  contains  over  83  per  cent,  of  carlioD. 
Tlie  composition  of  powder  has  been  also 
varied  from  the  theoretical  formulas  to  ob- 
tain a  variety  in  its  effects,  and  the'  researches 
of  Runsen,  8hishkoff,  Kandyi,  Craig,  and  Fe- 
dorow  have  shown  that  tlie  simple  reaetkms 
upon  which  the  formulas  were  bnse<l  do  not 
take  place ;  that  the  prinlucts  of  combnrtion, 
which  vary  somewhat  with  the  pressure  imder 
which  ijniition  takes  place,  comprise,  among 
the  pases,  small  <iuantities  of  carbonic  oxide. 
hydrogen.  sulphuntttiKl  hydrogen,  and  free  ox- 
ylren,  and,  in  the  smoke  and  residue,  rhJefly 
the  sulphate  and  carbonate.  nc»t  the  sniphide, 
of  potassium.  Hunsen  found  the  pisc«  from 
rifle  powder  to  be  but  81*4  per  cent,  cf  tirt 
weiglit.     The  i)ressure  generated  by  the  com- 
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bastion  of  gunpowder  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Gatzschmann  gives  the  foUowiog  ta- 
ble, compiled  frum  different  authorities : 

AvtborMy.  Ertimkto  io  kUiMMphem. 

R/*Wn 1 ,000 

Hntt'io 1.700  to   2,800 

>!▼«• 8,H00  to   4,000 

BHao^oo 4,000 

Vrtrhtl 4,400 

Kamnarscfa  and  Heereo 6,<K)0 

UuTit 8,a80  to   8,640 

Pi.  ^N*t 7,500 

BerTMQlU 10.000 

Bomlucd 29,178  to  54,740 

The  u*nal  estimate  at  present  is  for  rifle  pow- 
der 4,000,  and  for  blasting  powder  2,000  at- 
mospheres. It  is  believed  tliat  in  practice 
half  these  figures  are  realized.  The  latest  re- 
st^arches  upon  the  heat  set  free  by  the  com- 
tu^ition  of  powder,  those  of  Roux  and  Sarran 
iCompUs  RenduSy  July,  1873),  give  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


TARIETIES. 


coin*o«iTioif. 


Nitr*. 


CKloiirt 


Fin*  9p>^rtXag. 78 

CutDon '  75 

B  m^iftket ":  74 

tx;ort '  72 

BU»tixi<r '  02 


SuN 

CImt- 

'  p«r  kilo- 

pbor. 

coal. 

gnoMM. 

10 

'   12 

607-8 

12-5 

12-5 

752  9 

10-5 

15-5 

780- S 

18 

15 

«*4  2 

20 

18 

670-2 

■Wriacbt  of 
R«Mt  per 

kilo. 
ICmnoM. 


0  897 
0-412 
0-414 
0  446 
0  499 


The  time  within  which  this  pressure  is  devel- 
o\K^  is  an  important  element  in  the  practical 
etfect-     The  particles  of  the  powder  are  suc- 
ceiSiiivelj  ignited  and  coroburttion  becomes  gen- 
eral.    The  rate  of  ignition  is  more  rapid,  and 
that  of  combustion  is  slower,  the  larger  the 
frrain  of  the  powder.     The  finest-grained  pow- 
der, when  pressed  closely  together,    behaves 
like  a  single  mass,  burning  with  comparative 
slowness,  and  hence  showing  less  explosive 
power.      It  is  employed  in  rockets  and  fire- 
works.    For  rifled  guns,  a  coarse  grain  is  now 
preferred,  since  its  quick  ignition  gives  the 
force  required  to  press  the  projectile  into  the 
grooveis  while  its  prolonged  combustion  aug- 
ments the  pressure  until  the  [>rojectile  leaves  the 
gan  with  maximum  velocity.     Blasting  pow- 
der, which  is  required  to  lift  and  split,  rather 
than  to  throw,  is  usually  coarse-grained,  though 
modem  practice  is  tending  to  the  employment 
of  '* quicker^"  powders;   a  change  due  to  the 
obMrred  effectiveness  of  the  nitro-glycerine 
eomponnds.      The    composition    of   ordinary 
hinting  powder,   as  above  shown,  effects  a 
dow  combustion. — A  blasting    powder    now 
ned  to  a  considerable  extent  in  th)s  country 
eontains  Chili  aahpetre  (nitrate  of  soda)  in- 
stead of  nitre.     It  is  unsuitable  for  sporting 
or  military  purposes.     Another  variation  from 
tbe  QiQal  formula  is  Oliver's  powder,  made  in 
PennsTlvania,  in  which  peat  is  substituted  for 
cWooal,  with  increased  safety  of  manufacture 
•ad  eheapnesa  of  product.     The  West  Virginia 
i&ioeril  grahamite,  a  hydrocarbon,  has  also 
^  experimented  upon  as  a  substitute  for 


charcoal,  with  favorable  results.  Common 
powder  soaked  at  the  moment  of  using  in 
nitro-glycerine  has  been  used  in  Swedish  quar- 
ries, with  trebled  effectiveness.  Dynamite  is 
safer  and  better.  Pyronene  is  a  cheap,  infe- 
rior blasting  powder,  made  of  52  5  parts  nitrate 
of  soda,  20  parts  sulphur,  and  27*5  parts  spent 
tan.  In  Davey's  powder  a  part  of  the  char- 
coal is  replaced  by  flour,  starch,  &c.,  for  safety 
in  preparation.  Slow-burning  powders  used 
in  Germany  (Neumeyer's,  KUp's,  &c.)  contain 
less  sulphur  and  more  cool  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  fhey  are  recommended  for  safety  and 
small  amount  of  smoke. — An  intimate  mixture 
of  3  parts  nitre,  2  parts  dry  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  1  part  sulphur  will  when  slow- 
ly heated  (e.g.^  in  an  iron  spoon)  first  melt,  and 
soon  after  explode  with  deafening  noise.  The 
sulphur  acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  potassa, 
producing  "  liver  of  sulphur,''  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphide  with  the  sulphate  of  potassa;  this  is 
suddenly  oxidized  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitric  acid,  and  nitrogen  gas  is  liberated. 
The  experiment  should  be  tried  with  a  small 
quantity  only,  say  as  much  as  will  cover 
the  tip  of  a  knife  blade.  (See  Gunpowder.) 
— Pyroxyline.  In  the  explosives  classed  above 
under  gunpowder,  the  sulphur  plays  the  part 
of  a  stinmlant  of  chemical  action,  by  its  supe- 
rior readiness  to  ignite.  It  is  the  nitric  acid 
and  the  carbon  which,  forming  voluminous 
gases,  generate  the  cxi)losive  force;  and  these 
substances  can  be  brought  together  in  such 
ways  as  to  form  exi)losive  compounds  which 
have  the  advantage  of  leaving  no  solid  residues 
or  smoke.  Pyroxyline  is  the  name  given  to 
the  class  of  detonating  substances  produced  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  the 
cellulose  of  cotton,  hemp,  paper,  sawdust,  &c. 
Gun  cotton  was  discovered  in  1846  by  Schon- 
bein,  and  also  by  BOttger.  The  conversion  of 
cotton  into  gun  cotton  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  scarcely  changes  its  outward  appearance. 
Chemically,  it  contains  much  hyponitric  acid. 
It  will  ignite  at  50°  to  150°  C,  and  leaves  no 
residue  after  explosion.  Its  effectiveness  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  six  (prob- 
ably four)  times  that  of  gunpowder.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  modern  formula,  gun  cotton  is 
trinitro-cellulose,  CeH7(N0j)»0».  The  pro- 
ducts of  combination  are  entirely  gaseous. 
Karolyi  gives  the  following,  in  100  parts: 


CONSTITirENTS. 

Garbonic  oxide 

farbonlc  acid 

Mar»h  eras 

Blnoxidt>  of  nitro^D 

Nltrofft'D 

Carbon 

Aqueous  vapor 


When  burned  under  pressure,  the  nitric  oxide 
reacts  more  completely  with  the  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  the  result  of  this  and  other 
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onuses  is  n  greater  volume  of  evolved  gases.  |  disastrous  explosions.  The  above  account  of 
The  actual  product  of  heat  units  as  compared  its  composition  follows  the  0€9terrei^hM< 
with  the  cornhustion  of  gunpowder  is  propor-  |  Zeitschrift  (1866  and  1867);  Wagner's  *'Tech- 
tioiial,  according  to  Dr.  Craig,  to  the  respective  ■  nology  "  (1870)  says  it  contains  charcoal,  nitn-, 
amounts  of  oxygen  concerned  in  the  two  cases;  and  yellow  prussiato  of  potassa. — yUro-glyn- 
hut  the  greater  volume  of  the  gases  from  gun    rine.    This  substance,  known  also  as  fulmina- 


cotton  renders  their  temjierature  lower  and 
their  mechanical  eftect  greater.  This  material 
])urn3  without  exjdosion  when  ignited  in  the 


ting  oil,  nitroleum,  trinitrino,  glyceryl  nitrate, 
and  glonoine,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  ini{MT- 
tant  explosive  since  gunpowder,  was  diacovertfi] 


open  air.  Ordinary  iHjrcussion  sometimes  ig-  |  in  1847  by  Sombrero,  then  a  student  with  Pe- 
nites  it — a  source  of  peril  in  packing  bore  holes.  ■  louzo  in  Paris.  It  is  formed  by  treating  ply- 
The  acid  and  aqueous  gaiH'S  which  it  evolves  ,  cerinc  with  concentrated  snlphuric  and  nitrir 
have  [)revented  its  use  in  ordnance;  moreover,  acid.  (See  Glycerinb.)  Until  1864  it  found 
it  is  very  hygroscopic  and  liable  to  s])ontaneous  |  no  practical  application,  except  as  a  homceo- 
decomposition,  sometimes  leading  to  explosion,  .  pathic  remedy  for  headaches  similar  to  thoj« 


rendering  its  storage  [ktHous.  Many  of  these 
objections,  together  with  that  of  bulk,  have 
been  removed  by  Abel's  process  of  manufac- 


which  it  causes.  In  that  year  Alfred  Noliel 
a  Swede  of  Hamburg,  began  its  mannfactnrv 
on  a  largo  scale,  and,  though  he  sacrificed 


turinp  gun  cotton  in  compressed  solid  cylinders,  I  a  brother  to  the  terrible  agent  he  had  created, 
whicli  burn  hannlessly.  can  be  htored  and  trans-  !  has  persevered  until  in  its  later  and  safer  foriDS 
ported  with  safety,  an<l  explo<le  with  great  ■  nit ro-gly cerinc  has  come  into  wide  use  and 
power  when  ignited  under  confinement  by  :  popularity.  It  is  a  clear,  oily,  colorless,  odor- 
means  of  a  detonating  p(>wder.  The  experi-  '  less,  and  slightly  sweet  liquid,  heavier  xY.tn 
ments  of  (ien.  Lonk,  in  Austria,  led  to  this  iiii-  I  water  and  insoluble  in  it,  but  solnble  in  ether 
provement.  The  com]»ressed  gun-cotton  is  j  and  methyl  alcohol ;  crystallizes  in  long  needks 
adopted  in  that  country  for  artillery.  Gun  at  4"  to  11°  C.  At — 15°  C.  it  becomes  after 
cotton  is  us<'d  as  a  filter  fur  strong  acids,  and  '  a  while  thick;  prolonged  ex[Mt8ure  to — 2"  C. 
also  (dissolved  in  ether)  as  a  varnish.  (See  !  solidities  it.  It  detonates  in  the  open  air,  under 
CoLLoiuox,  and  (Jin  Cotton.) — Xyloidine  is  a  strong  blow  or  shock;  ignites  with  dUfficoltr 
the  white,  pulverulent,  and  very  explosive  sub-  when  poured  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  and  even  then 
stance  ol)tained  by  Hraconnet  in  1833,  i>y  burns  incompletely  without  explosion.  It  can 
treatin;;  starch  with  concentrated  nitric  acrid.  '  be  evai>orated  at  100°  C,  if  boiling  is  avoided; 
LithotVacteur  is  the  name  originally  given  to  a  but  boiling,  or  the  temperature  of  180"  C, 
whit*'  bla«*tiiig  ])owder,  consi»iting  of  coarsely  •  causes  an  explosion.  Confined  or  fWtzen,  so  as 
ground  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  with  a  third  to  ])ermit  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  an 
substance,  supposed  to  be  sawdust   <»r  bran,  '  impulse   through   the  mass,    it   will   explode. 


treated  with  nitric  a<i<l.  The  improved  litho- 
fracteur  described  below  is  a  ditiVrent  sub- 
stance.— Schnlt/,e*s  chemical  powder,  some- 
time** called  woikI  gunp(>wdcr  (introduced  in 


sometimes  under  a  very  slight  shock.  It  is  usu- 
ally exploded  with  a  detonating  fuse.  M'hen 
badly  pre])ared  or  preserved,  it  is  liable  to  de- 
com])osition,  yieldhig  gases  which  exert  a  pres- 


lHf)4),  contains  no  sulphur;  and  the  charcoal  '  sure  within  the  containing  vessel  and  create  a 

is  replacefl  with  wond  whieh  has  been  tritu-  '  condition  of  perilous  sensitiveness  to  external 

rated,  deprived  of  its  acids,  snluble  salts,  f)ro-    shocks.     The  modern  formula  is  CjIIiNsOp,  or 

teine,  ami  albumen,  and  treated  with  concen-  ,    CsIU    )  /a  .  i.  ,„«^  :*  •    «i^«.  «;„«  CiII*  (^ 
.     ^   1      1  1     •        1    •*  •       •  1      Ti  •        /w»  \   }^'»t  ucnce  It  IS  glycerine,    it     >  Ui, 

trated  sulpliunc  and  nitnc  acid.     Tliese  irram**    (N<»3)3  i       '  "^ "  *    11»    | 

of  woikI  aresubse«|uently  saturated  with  nitrate  in  which  3  atoms  of  II  have  been  rc*placed  by 

of  potash  or  baryta,  or  both,  and  dried.      The  3  atoms  of  NOj.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1-6: 

fiouder  can  be  wet  and  dried  airain  without  and  100  ]>arts  yield  on  combustion: 
weakening  it ;  h»'n<"e  it  may  be  kept  or  trans- 


ported in  a  damp  state  with  perfect  safety.    It  constitients.  By  wtirht    Bj 

is  jihtnit  one  tliird  as  d»-nse  as  gnnpnwder,  is  /  "  « — -. TTl^ 

mure  powrrtul.  and  leaves  but  a  tntling  residue,  ciunie  orili t^  4rKW0 

Ihit  it  "^I't'ins  t<»  havi"  hi't-n  supiTSedi'd  by  nitro-  <)xyL'i'n JJ'5  S-W* 

glyriTine  cuiiijioun'N.     Some  ine\plical>le  ex-  ^''t*^»*.'t° •*         _   _  .._ 

jilo«ii«»ns   have   <MMnrred   with   it.      The  gase**  1«n»o     ^  r:9,H10 

j»rodiiei-d  fr*i\n   it  in  mining  have  been  com- " 

J»laiiu'd   of.    pfK>iMy  without   gond    n-.-e^on. —  According  to  I.'IIote,   the   oxygen   is  united 

Ialox^^me  i«*  a  powder  tried  in  Au^t^ia,  whicli  witli  part  of  the  nitrogen  as  pn»toxide.     The 

contains  no  ».nlphur.  and  in  whieh  the  «'!jar-  heat  liberated  by  the  c<»mbustiim  is  estimated 

c«»:il  i^  apj»anntly  npn  -i-nted  !»y  wjmmIv  fibre.  ti»  be  twice  as  much  as  that  of  gunpowder; 

Like  t!ie   ^lt»w-buniinL'   .Vi-unn-y.-r  ]»o\v«Kr,  it  b«*nce,  while  one  volume   of  the   latter  yield* 

gi\«"*  coTiipMrativi'ly  litth-  n^xion*.  tr;i'»,  is  hy;rr«>-  in  praetiiv  'Joo  volumes  of  cold  gases,  expanded 

siMipir,  jiih!  Works  better  in  •*olid  than  in  lis-  l»y  heat  to  J^oo  vnhimos.  an  eipial  weight  of 

siiri'il  rork>«.     It  i«»  a*j«;erTt  •!  tn  Imrn  li;irm]»-.slv  nitro-trlveerine  yields  1,*21>S  vt»lumes  of  gas  ex- 

in  tin*  air:  but  like  nwiny  other  **li;innbs«"  pande»i  to  P',-)"*-!  vnlunies,  giving  13  times  the 

powders,  it  ha'*  given  riiH.'  to  N»nie  >*tranL'e  and  f«>ree  of  gunpowder,     liut  the  explosion  takes 
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place  mnch  more  suddenly  than  that  of  gunpow- 
der ;  hence  the  practical  gain  in  effect  is  greater 
than  the  above  figures  show.  The  suddenness 
with  which  the  force  is  developed  renders 
nitro-gljcerine  unsuitable  for  ordnance.  The 
very  dangerous  character  of  this  material  has 
led  to  various  restrictions  upon  its  transporta- 
tion. It  continues  to  be  used  in  many  places, 
and  is  prepared  on  the  spot  as  it  is  required. 
In  the  floosac  tunnel,  Massachusetts,  tbe  Uni- 
ted States  works  at  ilallett^s  Point,  New  York, 
and  at  San  Francisco,  it  was  employed.  Its 
msolnbility  in  water  and  its  liquid  form  and 
high  gravity  render  it  very  convenient  for  sub- 
marine operations  and  blasting  in  wet  ground. 
But  its  form  brings  a  danger  that  portions  of 
it,  nnexploded  even  in  bore  holes,  may  be  scat- 
tered in  rock  fissures,  or  portions  may  be  split 
accidentally,  or  may  remain  in  vessels  once 
filled,  and  afterward  be  exploded  by  accident. 
The  proper  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  pour  it 
into  a  running  stream.  To  remove  the  great 
dangers  connected  with  the  preparation  and 
trunii{M>rtation  of  this  material,  many  proposi- 
tions have  been  made,  principally  for  mixing 
the  oil  with  some  substance  (wood  spirit,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  lime  or  magnesia,  &c.)  which 
would  render  it  inexplosive,  and  which  could 
aft<'rward  be  remove<l  by  simple  means  (e,  g.^ 
by  water)  when  the  oil  was  to  be  used.  None 
of  the^e  have  come  into  use.  When  congealed 
it  ha.<t  been  thought  more  dangerous  than  when 
fluid ;  but  this  view  is  now  contradicted  by 
many  practical  authorities.  Certainly  careless 
handling  and  thawing  of  frozen  nitro-glycerine 
ha4  caused  much  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Through  the  pores  or  in  the  stomach,  even  in 
small  quantities,  this  oil  causes  a  terrible  head- 
ache and  colic.  Headache  likewise  results  from 
inhaling  the  gases  of  its  combustion;  but  all 
persons  are  not  alike  affected  by  these ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  most  persons  suffer  little  in- 
convenience from  this  cause  when  they  have 
beome  accustomed  to  it. — Nobel  introduced 
in  Sweilish  quarries  the  practice  of  soaking 
common  gunpowder  with  nitro-glycerine  bo- 
fore  bl.tr^ting.  The  effect  produced  was  very 
great ;  but  this  method  was  soon  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  dynamite  or  giant  powder, 
also  introduced  by  Nobel.  Dynamite  is  finely 
pulverized  silex,  or  silicious  ashes,  or  infusorial 
earth  (most  frequently  the  last),  saturated  with 
tb<»ot  three  times  its  weight  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  constituting  a  mass  resembling  damp  Gra- 
ham flour.  The  pulverulent  form  prevents  the 
tRUbunisttion  of  ordinary  sudden  shock?,  except 
Qnder  prefwure  in  a  confined  si)ace.  The  pres- 
s'lre  or  the  inert  mineral  constituents  serves 
also  to  absorb  heat,  so  that  a  high  temperature 
cannot  be  so  easily  imparted  to  the  whole ;  but 
when  imparted,  this  temperature  effects  a  great 
exi^ansion  of  the  gases  and  increased  effective- 
nt^«s  of  exp1(Mion.  Ignited  in  the  open  air,  dyna- 
mite bums  quietly  with  nitrous  fumes.  Ex[)loded 
'nin.illy  by  means  of  a  fulminating  fn<e  or  cap), 
it  gives  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 


and  leaves  a  white  ash,  with  little  or  no  smoke. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  the  effective- 
ness of  dynamite  is  equal  or  superior  to  that 
of  nitro-glycerine ;  a  fact  not  surprising,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  scat- 
ter  nnexploded  drops,  by  reason  of  the  maxi- 
mum rapidity  of  its  ignition.  Dynamite  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  the  safest  of  all  explo- 
sives. It  is  not  affected  by  a  prolonged  tem- 
perature of  100°  C,  nor  is  it  as  dangerous  as 
nitro-glycerine  when  it  solidifies  (at  8**  0.). 
Neither  light  nor  electricity  nor  ordinary  shocks 
cause  it  to  decompose  or  explode.  The  prin- 
cipal dangers  connected  with  its  use  are  those 
of  the  strong  fulminating  powders  used  in  the 
percussion  fuses  to  explode  it.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  if  dynamite  is  carelessly  made,  it  may 
contain  an  excess  of  nitro-glycerine,  which, 
overcoming  the  capillary  force  of  the  mineral 
particles,  may  collect  in  drops  and  settle  from 
the  mass,  becoming  a  source  of  serious  accidents. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  that  freezing,  or  thawing 
after  freezing,  has  a  tendency  to  segregate  the 
oil. — Dualline,  introduced  in  1869  by  Lieut. 
Dittmar,  is  another  nitro-glycerine  powder, 
consisting  probably  (the  exact  composition  is 
a  secret)  of  Schnitzels  wood  gunpowder,  sat- 
urated with  this  oil.  Another  formula  is,  in 
100  parts,  50  of  nitro-glycerine,  30  of  fine  saw- 
dust, and  20  of  nitre.  It  has  been  considera- 
bly used  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
As  compared  with  dynamite  (which  it  resem- 
bles in  many  respects),  it  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  bo  exploded  under  confinement  with 
an  ordinary  blasting  fuse;  that  it  does  not 
congeal  so  easily  as  dynamite;  and  that  it  is 
cheaper.  As  a  disadvantage,  Serlo  mentions, 
that  under  some  conditions  it  partially  ex- 
])lodes,  partially  burns,  and  in  this  case  pro- 
duces noxious  gases. — Improved  lithofracteur, 
or  lithofracteur-dynamito,  manufacture<l  by 
Krebs  at  Deutz  near  Cologne,  is  supi>osed  to 
be  the  former  litliofracteur  saturated  with  ni- 
tro-glycerine. Another  formula  is,  in  100 
parts,  52  of  nitroglycerine,  30  of  silex,  12  of 
stone  coal,  4  of  nitrate  of  so<la,  and  2  of  sul- 
phur. This  would  bo  a  mixture  of  dynamite 
with  a  very  bad  gunpowder.  The  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  dvnamite  are  claimed  for  this 
powder,  with  an  additional  advantage  that 
it  can  be  exploded  at  much  lower  temperature 
— as  low,  according  to  some  experiments,  as 
— 12^  C. — Nobel  has  recently  patented  new 
nitro-glycerine  powders,  of  different  degrees 
of  strength.  The  strongest  consists  of'C8  parts 
nitrate  of  baryta  and  12  parts  rich  bituminous 
coal,  saturates!  with  12  parts  nitro-glyoorine. 
Nearly  as  powerful  is  a  mixture  of  70  parts 
nitrate  of  baryta,  10  parts  resin,  and  12  parts 
nitro-prlvcerine.  The  effect  of  each  mav  be  in- 
creased  by  adding  5  to  6  parts  sulphur.  They 
are  explo<led  with  percussi«>n  fuses. — Dr.  Jus- 
tus Fuchs,  tormerly  in  Nobel's  employ,  has 
proposed  as  an  imjirovernent  on  dynamite  a 
compound  containing  85  instead  of  75  per  cent, 
of  nitro-glycerine,  and   instead  of  infusorial 
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earth  a  chcnucally  prepared  substance,  possess- 
ing jfreater  absorbing  power,  and  capable  of 
complete  combustion  with  almost  no  solid  resi- 
due.— The  Colonia  powder,  manufactured  in 
Cologne,  is  said  to  be  a  black  gunpowder,  with 
30  to  .35  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine.  It  is  ex- 
plo<ied  by  artificial  means  only. — Chlorate  of 
I'otfistta  Poitders.  The  projierty  of  acids  con- 
taining large  proportions  of  oxygen  to  part  with 
it  readily  is  strongly  sliown  by  chloric  acid, 
IlClOa,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  very  loosely  lield. 
The  anhydric  acid  cannot  be  isolated ;  but  the 
salts  (particularly  of  potassa  and  baryta)  have 
been  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  by  mixing  with  combustible  ma- 
terials. Kven  the  heat  of  percussion  or  friction 
causes  them  when  so  mixed  to  detonate.  A 
few  centigrammes  of  clilorate  of  [)otassa  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  with  sulphur  or  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, will  explode  lomlly  and  perhaps  shatter 
the  mortar.  A  chlorate  should  never  bo  mixed 
by  rubbing  with  a  combustible  substance.  A 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  sugar,  sul- 
phur, sulphide  of  antimony,  or  similar  substan- 
ces, may  be  ignited  by  sunlight  alone,  or  by  a 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  On  this  principle  were 
based  the  matches  (now  out  of  fashion)  which 
were  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  po- 
tassA  and  sugar,  and  were  ignited  by  pressing 
them  upon  asbestus,  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  During  the  French  revolution,  it  was 
attempted  to  replace  nitre  in  gunpowder  with 
chlorate  of  potas^^a ;  but  the  mixture  was  too 
explosive  for  artillery  purposes.  Berthollet's 
experiments  at  Essonne,  in  1792,  were  stopped 
by  a  terrible  explosion ;  he  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape, and  several  were  killed.  A  cane,  striking 
powder  on  the  tioor,  was  the  cause.  Percus- 
sion caps  were  formerly  tilled  with  gunpowder 
out  of  which  the  nitre  had  been  leached,  and 
to  which  this  chlorate  had  then  been  added. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  uses  a  mixture  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus  and  chlorate  of  potassa  as  a 
percussi<in  [>owder  for  discliarging  ordnance. 
A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  black  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potassa  is  general- 
ly employed  for  this  purpose. — White  gunpow- 
der, intro<Iuced  in  1H4'.»  by  Augendre,  for  bronze 
onlnance  and  shells,  is  com|H>sed  of  28  parts 
yelK)W  prussiate  of  potassa,  23  parts  loaf  sugar, 
and  40  parts  chlorate  of  potassa.  According 
to  Wagner,  the  gase«)us  products  of  complete 
combu>tion  shouhi  be  47'4  per  cent.,  and  the 
soli<l  residue  (cyanide  and  chloride  of  potassium 
and  car!»uret  of  iron)  b'2'Ct  ]*cv  cent.  The  gases 
from  100  grammes  would  amount,  at  0°  C  and 
769  mm.  harometric  pressure,  to  4o,080  cubic 
centimetres ;  and  at  2004")°  C\,  the  estimated 
temperature  of  combustion,  to  431,14)2  cubic 
centimetres.  The  cost  and  rorrosiveness  of 
this  powder  have  prevented  its  ado|)tion. — 
Blake's  *'  safety  exph)sive,*'  patented  in  Eng- 
land, consists  of  one  part  sulphur  and  two  of 
chlorate  of  potasli.  These  substan<'es  are  kept 
<lry  and  separate,  and  mixed  when  re^piired. 
The  powder  burns  sJuwly  when  ignited,  but  its 


explosion  is  effected  by  means  of  a  detonating 
tube,  containing  the  compound  itself,  fulmina- 
ting mercury,  and  ordinary  powder.  The  last 
is  ignited. — A  blasting  powder  is  made  at 
Plymouth,  England,  consisting  of  tan  bark 
soaked  in  chlorate  of  potash  and  covered  with 
powdered  sulphur.  It  is  said  to  bum  slowly 
in  the  open  air,  but  to  explode  with  great  en- 
ergy when  confined. — Explosive  paper  is  pre- 
pared by  impregnating  paper  with  a  mixture 
of  9  parts  chlorate  of  potassa,  4^  of  nitre,  3* 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  8)  of  powdered 
charcoal,  -^  of  starch,  -jij  of  chromate  of  po- 
tassa, and  80  of  water  which  has  l>e€n  boiled 
about  an  hour.  The  paper,  when  dry,  cannot 
be  exploded  by  jar  or  percussion,  or  by  a  tem- 
perature less  than  that  of  its  combustion.  Ex- 
periments with  it  in  Austria  have  given  good 
results. — Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  perhaps  the 
most  terrible  explosive  known  to  chemists. 
Dulong,  who  discovered  it  in  1812,  and  lost  an 
eye  and  several  fingers  on  the  occasion,  kept 
the  discovery  a  secret,  lest  other  chemists 
should  repeat  his  perilous  experiments.  The 
unfortunate  result  was  that  Davy,  who  subse- 
quently made  the  same  discovery,  was  also  in- 
jured. It  is  sometimes  unintentionally  pro- 
duced in  the  treatment  of  ammoniacal  solutions 
with  chlorine.  In  such  cases  the  chemist,  hav- 
ing discovered  its  presence,  quietly  retires, 
locks  the  laboratory,  and  leaves  the  dreadful 
intruder  to  spontaneous  and  harmless  decom- 
position, which  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two.  Ilypochloric  acid,  in  gas  or 
liquid  form,  is  scarcely  less  dangerous. — Pi/rate 
of  Potash  PoicJer$,  Picric  acid,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  carbolic  acid, 
is  a  compound  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  oxvgen,  the  formula,  as  given  in  Wag- 
ner's **  Technology,"  being  CtHt(NOt).0.  Its 
salts  are  explosive  per  ee^  and  have  been  osed 
in  torpedoes.  Their  preparation  has  given 
rise  to  some  frightful  explosions;  one  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  1869,  killed  five  persons,  and 
wounded  many  more.  Dessignolle's  powder 
for  blmiting  is  a  mixture  of  picrate  and  nitrate 
of  potassa,  to  which  for  a  gunpowder  charcoal 
is  added.  Sulphur  is  unnecessary.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  it  are  the  harmless  charac- 
ter of  the  products  of  combustion  (nitrogen, 
aqueous  vapor,  and  carbonate  of  potash),  and 
the  control  of  its  power  by  variation  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  picrate.  Ten  grades  are  mano- 
factured,  containing  from  8  to  20  per  cent  of 
this  substance,  the  lowest  being  equal  in  cfiec- 
tiveness  to  common  powder. — Ammoniaknit 
is  a  new  powder  invented  by  the  Swedish 
chemist  Xorrbin,  and  believed  to  resemble  the 
foregoing,  but  to  contain  picrate  of  ammonia 
instead  of  potassa.  It  is  black,  doughy,  and 
damp ;  is  ignited  with  difliiculty  by  fiame ;  ex- 
plodes under  i>ercussion ;  does  not  congeal  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  has  an  explosive  ener- 
gy exceeding  even  that  of  dynamite;  but  is 
said  to  be  liable  to  decomposition,  to  attract 
moisture  and  lose  }>ower  when  stored,  and  to 
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be  DBeless  if  once  frozen.  It  leaves  no  solid 
resklQe. — Fulminates.  The  compounds  of  cy- 
anogen comprise  many  highly  explosive  sub- 
stAncea^  among  which  the  fulminates,  or  salts  of 
falminic  acid,  are  the  most  important.  Fulminio 
acid  {LaL  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt)  is,  according 
to  the  moat  modern  formula  (Kekul^'s),  a  nitro- 
compound of  the  group  C4lItN  (acetonitril), 
and  hence  called  nitro-acetonitril.  One  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  ia  replaced  with  an  atom  of 
NO4,  giving  for  the  acid  CVNO^IIaN.  In-the 
aaita  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  with  a  metal ; 
thua  the  fulminate  of  silver  is  04(N04)AgsN. 
This  hypothesis  explains  the  fact  that  the  ful- 
minates react  very  differently  from  the  cya- 
nates  (mono-,di-,  and  tribasio),  all  of  which  have 
the  same  proportions  of  0,  N,  and  metallic 
liase,  but  doubtless  different  atomic  arrange- 
ments. Mercury  fulminate  (empirical  formula, 
CiNsOiUgt)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  at  a 
moderate  heat,  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
sptfcitlc  gravity  of  1*85,  1  part  of  mercury,  and 
adding  1 1  parts  of  90  to  92  per  cent,  alcohol. 
LWbig  recommends  a  glass  flask,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  18  times  the  volume  of  the  mixture. 
In  this  the  mercury  is  dissolved  in  cold  acid, 
the  nitrons  fumes  being  retained  in  the  flask. 
The  solution  is  poured  into  a  second  vessel, 
containing  one  hidf  the  alcohol ;  and  the  mix- 
ture is  then  returned  into  the  first  flask,  where 
it  reabsorbs  the  nitrous  fumes.  In  a  few  mo- 
menta bubbles  rise  from  the  bottom,  where  a 
heavy  liquid  begins  to  be  segregated.  By  gentle 
shaking  this  is  mixed  with  the  supernatant 
Uanid,  and  a  tempestuous  ebullition  takes  place, 
with  evolution  of  white  fumes,  and  some  ni- 
trooa  acid,  the  mass  becoming  black  from  segre- 
gated metal.  The  remainder  of  the  alcohol  is 
gradaally  added;  the  black  color  disappears, 
and  the  fulminate  is  deposited  in  sparkling 
hruwuiab  gray  crystals.  The  vapors  are  chiefly 
earboQie  acid  and  nitrous  ether.  Mercury  ful- 
minate ia  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
diasolvea  in  180  parts  of  boiling  water,  which 

fives  a  means  of  refining  it  by  recrystallization. 
t  explodes  at  186"*  C,  or  under  friction   or 
pemiMioii  between  hard   substances.     When 
moistened  with  5  per  cent  of  water,  only  the 
portion  actually  struck  explodes.     In  contact 
with  a  tightly  packed  explosive  mixture,  its 
detooatioa  explodes  the  mixture  more  rapidly 
•ad  completely  than    any  other  method  of 
firing.    Hence  its  universal  employment  in  the 
mnnfactnre  of  percussion  cape  and  detonating 
fusees.    According  to  the  French  method,  one 
kilo  of  mercury  gives   1}  ^^lo  ^f  fulminate, 
nflioeiit  for  40,000  caps.     It  is  ground  with 
10  per  cent,  of  water  under  a  wooden  muller 
oa  a  marble  bed,  and  0  parts  gunpowder  are 
•Wed  for  every  10  of  fulminate.     The  mixture 
i«  dried,  grannlated,  and  sized.    A  drop  of  gum 
M  introduced  into  each  cap,  and  the  fulminate 
powder  ia  dropped  upon  it     Some  caps  are 
^vnisbed.  to  make  them  water-proof.    English 
^(^InunatiBg  powder  consists  of  8  parts  mercury 
^^louQite,  5  parta  chlorate  of  potassa,  1  part 


sulphur,  and  1  part  powdered  glass.  Gum  is 
sometimes  added  in  the  mixture.  Nitre  is  also 
recommended.  Samuel  Guthrie  of  Sackett*s 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  whose  extensive  and  perilous 
experiments  are  described  in  the  *^  American 
Journal  of  Science''  for  January,  1832,  found 
that  1  part  oxide  of  tin  with  3  parts  mercury 
fulminate,  ground  together  with  a  stifl*  solution 
of  starch,  made  a  very  effective  compound. 
During  these  experiments  Mr.  Guthrie  dis- 
covered chloroform,  as  did  French  and  German 
investigators  at  about  the  same  time. — Silver 
fulminate  is  more  explosive  and  dangerous  than 
the  mercury  salt.  It  may  bo  made  like  the 
latter,  using  fine  silver  instead  of  mercury ;  or 
by  introducing  finely  ]>ulverized  nitrate  of 
silver  into  concentrated  alcohol,  shaking  it 
well,  and  adding  an  equal  amount  of  fuming 
nitric  acid ;  or  by  treating  freshly  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver  with  ammonia.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosive  toys.  Gold 
and  platinum  fulminates  are  similar  compounds 
to  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  not  employed  in 
the  arts. — Fulminating  aniline,  or  chroniate  of 
diazobenzole,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ni- 
trous acid  upon  aniline,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  product  by  the  aid  of  a  liydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  is, 
according  to  Caro  and  Griess,  an  enioient  sub- 
stitute for  fulminating  mercury. —  General  The- 
ory of  Explosives.  Explosive  substances  are 
said  to  **  possess  potential  energy  by  virtue  of 
certain  unsatisfied  afilinities  between  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  compounded."  In 
the  act  of  explosion  these  affinities  are  satis- 
fied, and  the  potential  energy  becomes  kinetic, 
taking  first  the  form  of  heat,  which  is  par- 
tially expended  in  giving  elastic  force  to  the 
new  gaseous  compounds  generated.  Perhaits 
this  statement  does  not  exactly  cover  crises 
like  the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which  explodes 
by  dissociation,  leaving  free  chlorine  and  ni- 
trogen. The  elastic  force  at  any  instant  of  an 
explosion  and  the  total  energy  developed  are 
two  difterent  things.  The  intensity  of  the 
force,  depends  upon:  1,  the  amount  of  actual 
heat  developed  ;  2,  the  volume  which  a  unit 
of  the  mass  of  the  products  occupies  at  the 
instant ;  8,  the  specific  heat  of  these  products ; 
or,  in  other  words,  upon :  1,  the  volume  of  the 
products ;  2,  their  temperature.  The  total 
energy  is  dependent  upon:  1,  the  ratio  be- 
tween final  volume  of  products  and  original 
volume  of  explosive;  2,  the  total  actual  heat 
of  the  explosion.  The  maximum  intensity  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
conversion  of  the  explosive  into  gas  takes  place, 
and  tliis  depends  on  varying  conditions,  no  ex- 
(>losion  being  a1>S4)lutely  instantaneous.  The 
primary  condition  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  chemical  reaction  among  tlie  constituents 
takes  place.  Some,  as  nitrate  and  chlorate 
of  potassa,  require  heat  for  their  decomposi- 
tion; (»thers  are  probably  dissociated  by  tlio 
vibrations  produce<l  by  percussion  or  the  ex- 
ploding spark,  as  nitro-glycerine  and  chloride 
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of  nitropen.  Some  liave  so  little  stability  that 
sound  alone  is  sulKciont  to  precipitate  the  ex- 
plosion, as  iodiflo  of  nitrojren,  which  may  be 
exploded  by  Bouiidin;:  a  tuning  fork  of  the 
proper  jiitcli  in  its  vicinity.  "When  heat  is  re- 
«|uired,  the  rapidity  of  decromposition  will  de- 
pend also  upon  the  rate  of  ignition  throughout 
the  mass.  Thus  in  a  charge  of  granular  gun- 
l»o\vder,  the  tlame  from  the  vent  passes  be- 
tween the  grains,  protrressively  en veh)ping their 
surfaces,  and  through  the  pores  of  each  into 
the  mass  its  progress  being  much  hastene<l  by 
the  enormous  tension  produced  when  the  ex- 
plosion is  c<»nfined.  Hence  the  rate  of  igni- 
ti<»n  (and  conseipiently  the  intensity  of  the 
force  at  a  given  instant)  may  bo  varied  by 
varying  the  size  of  pores  and  interstices  in  the 
mass;  a  fruitful  Held  of  experiment  and  im- 
provement, particularly  in  gunpowder.  It  is 
evident  al>o  that  the  tension  is  dependent  upon 
the  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases, 
and  will  rapidly  increase  unless  the  restraint 
is  withdrawn  in  proportion  to  their  progressive 
developmi'iit.  The  increase  of  tension  brings 
with  it  increased  rapidity  of  ignition  and 
decomposition,  and  this  in  turn  augments 
the  tension,  which  is  thus  a  self-multiplying 
quantity.  Restraint  may  be  otl'ered  by  an  en- 
ch)siiig  solid  n)aterial,  or  by  the  inertia  of 
the  ga»-es  themselves,  and  the  surrounding  air. 
If  a  blo<k  of  compresse<l  gun  cotton  is  ignited 
in  the  (jpen  air  by  a  tlame  of  moderate  tem- 
perjiiure,  it  will  often  ctiusume  away  very 
gradually  ;  but  if  ignited  by  an  electric  spark, 
or  the  impact  of  a  bullet,  it  will  exfJodo  with 
great  violence;  the  probable  explanation  l>eing 
that  in  the  former  case  the  first  ignition  at 
lower  temperature  permitted  the  gases  to  ex- 
])and  witli4iiit  producing  a  xiTy  high  tension, 
this  relati(»n  continuintr  to  the  end,  while  in 
the  latter  case  the  first  ignition  was  violent, 
and  the  relief  too  slow  to  prevent  a  sclf-nml- 
tiplying  tensitm. 

EXPOXEXT  (Lat.  rrponerf.  to  manifest),  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  small  figure  or  letter, 
written  to  the  right  of  and  ab(»ve  a  quantity  or 
algebraie  term,  to  show  how  often  the  quantity 
or  term  must  be  taken  a<i  A  factor.  Thus,  8* 
(which  is  read  **  the  fourth  ])ower  of  3,*' 
or  **3,  fourtli  power")  sitrnifies  that  3  is  to  be 
taken  a**  a  fa<'tor  tour  times,  or  multiplitsl  into 
itself  three  tiint-s  as  follows:  :JxJt  =  l»;  3x0 
=27 :  3  X  •27=>^1 .  In  like  manner  in  -|- hy  sig- 
nifies that  the  sum  of  tlie  numbers  represente«l 
by  ti  anil  //  itiw^t  be  multi^died  <'onserutively 
into  it»ielf  a«*  mnnv  times  less  one  as  there  are 
unit"*  in  /•.  f  See  Aujehiia.  ) — Exponential  equa- 
tiMiH  ]in«l  tnn<tiitns  are  th<Ke  in  whieh  the  ex- 
punent**  iMiiiTain  unknown  or  variable  quanti- 
tie-s;  surh  a-*  »/='''.  in  whieli  n  is  the  onlv 
knnwn  <pianti!y.  KxjMinential  equatii»ns  are 
Usually  n  <|iu'i'd  t«»  b»L'Mritlinii<'.  and  thu«*  solved. 

EXPRESS,  n  irii -^sinL'er  i»r  <'onvcy«nee  St-nt 
\m  ;iny  "ijH'eial  ermntl,  parti<nlarly  a  dmrii-r 
di'«»pMtr!u'd  with  inqmrtant  «-<iinmunieittions. 
In  till  rnite<l  States  the  w«»rd  is  applied  to  a 


system  organized  for  the  transportation  of  me 
chandise  or  parcels  of  any  kind.  This  STiite: 
was  originated  March  4, 1839,  when,  agrceab! 
to  announcement  published  for  several  da; 
in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  William  F.  Ilari 
den  of  Bosttm  made  a  trip  from  that  city  i 
New  York  as  a  public  messenger.  His  ron 
was  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  ar 
the  Long  Island  sound  steamboat,  which  cdi 
nected  with  that  line.  He  had  in  charge  a  fe 
booksellers^  bundles  and  orders,  and  some  br 
kers^  parcels  of  New  York  and  southern  ai 
western  bank  notes  to  deliver  or  exchange- 
service  for  which  he  charged  an  adequate  cor 
pensation.  Mr.  Hamden  proposed  also  to  tal 
the  charge  of  freight,  and  attend  to  its  ear 
delivery,  for  which  purpose  he  had  made 
contract  with  the  above  named  railmad  hi 
steamboat  companies,  and  was  to  make  foi 
trips  per  week.  The  project  recommende<1  i 
self  to  business  men,  esjK'cially  those  who 
communications  between  the  two  cities  we 
fre<iuent.  It  was  particularly  acceptable 
the  press,  to  which  Mr.  Haruden  made  himse 
very  usi'ful  in  the  voluntary  transimission  i 
the  latest  intelligence,  in  advance  of  the  ma: 
A  year  later  (1840)  a  competing  express  w 
started  by  P.  B.  Burke  and  Alvan  Adams,  tl 
ownership  and  sole  operation  of  which  sen 
devolved  upon  the  latter.  In  1841  Mr.  Adan 
associated  with  himself  William  B.  Dinsmoi 
of  Boston  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  tl 
charge  of  their  New  York  office.  Adams  an 
co.'s  express  was  carried  by  the  Norwich  ai 
Worcester  route.  In  1840  I).  Brigham,  ji 
IIarnden*s  New  York  agent,  became  his  pai 
ner,  and  socm  after  went  to  England,  where  1 
lai<l  the  foundation  of  Hamden  and  co.*s  forei^ 
business.  He  returned  in  1841,  and  in  th 
vear  their  line  was  extended  as  far  south 
Philadelphia,  and  west  to  Albany.  A  year  < 
two  later  Adams  and  co.  established  £. 
Sandford  as  their  agent  in  Philadelphia,  ai 
he  became  a  partner  in  their  business  tliei 
He  also  became  associated  with  S.  M.  Shoeni 
kcr  of  Baltimore  in  an  express  from  Philadi 
phia  to  Washington,  1).  G.  About  the  sar 
time  Harnden  and  co.-s  Boston,  Springfiel 
and  Albany  express  was  purchased  by  Thorn 
son  and  co.,  who  gave  it  their  name,  which 
still  bears.  About  the  same  period  Gay  ai 
CO.,  afterward  Gay  and  Kinsley,  commene 
what  is  now  known  as  Kinsley  and  co.*s  c 
press,  miming  !>etween  New  York  and  Bost< 
rin  Newport  and  Fall  River.  The  expn 
lines  from  Altmny  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  tot 
rem r)ter  west,  were  established  by  Henry  Wei 
The  first  express  west  of  Buffalo  was  e«ii 
menocil  in  April,  1845,  by  Messrs.  WelK  Fi 
go,  and  Dunning,  under  the  style  of  Wells  ai 
CO.  It  was  disposeil  r>f  two  years  at>erwan1 
William  G.  Fargo  and  William  A.  Livingvto 
who  continued  it.  under  the  style  of  IJvin 
st<»n  and  Fargo,  till  Man*h  18,  185f»,  when 
was  const»li<lated  with  the  expresses  of  Wei 
and  CO..  and  Butterfield,  Woason,  and  co.    Tl 
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express  line  last  named  had  been  created  about 
a  jear  previous  by  John  Butterfield.  These 
three  concerns,  when  united,  were  called  the 
'•American  Express  Company."  William  F. 
Hamden.  the  founder  of  the  express  business, 
died  in  1848,  leaving  little  or  no  property.  In 
the  mt;an  t'mie  numerous  short  express  routes 
and  local  expresses  had  come  into  successful 
operation  throughout  New  England.  Messrs. 
Pullen,  Virgil,  and  Stone,  who  by  their  effi- 
cient services  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  Hamden^s  business  in  its  infancy, 
now  started  an  express  between  New  York 
and  Montreal,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
'*  National  Express  Company."  Wells,  Fargo, 
and  co.^s  California  express  was  created  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1852.  Adams  and  co.'s 
California  express,  established  in  1849,  was 
succeeded  in  1855  by  that  of  Freeman  and  co. 
In  1854  Adams  and  co.,  the  Ilamden  express 
(then  owned  by  Thompson  and  Livingston), 
Kin<)IeT  and  co.,  and  Iloey  and  co.  were  con- 
solidated in  a  joint  stock  institution,  now  fa- 
mous as  tlio  **  Adams  Express  Company."  The 
'*  United  States  Express  Company  "  was  com- 
menced in  1853.  It  runs  a  through  express 
twice  a  day  to  Buffalo,  over  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railway,  and  thence  to  numerous 
weittem  cities,  towns,  and  stations.  Between 
New  York  and  Dunkirk,  and  at  all  the  stations 
aiM>n  ilM  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
way company  does  an  express  business  which 
was  first  established  by  the  regular  express 
company  last  mentioned.  The  **  Hope  Express 
Comfiany,"  the  "New  Jersey  Express  Com- 
pany/' and  the  "  Howard  Express  Company," 
establishe<l  as  joint-stock  concerns  since  1854, 
Were  founded  upon  successful  individual  enter- 
pri?4es  of  some  years'  standing  prior  to  that 
date.  They  serve  every  part  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  "  Eastern  Express  Com- 
fxany  "  also  b  a  union  of  several  individual  en- 
len>rises,  consolidated  Jan.  1,  1857.  Its  prin- 
cipal office  is  in  Boston,  whence  its  lines  diverge 
by  various  rai]roa<l  and  steamboat  routes  into 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Fiske  and  co., 
and  Cheney,  Fiske,  and  co.,  are  proprietors  of 
expresses  which  have  been  very  useful  in  Massa- 
chasetta,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Mas- 
aachosetts  is  remarkable  ifor  the  numl>er  of  its 
expresses,  the  most  of  which  have  short  routes, 
and  are  operated  by  individual  enterprise; 
238  run  from  the  city  of  Boston  alone^  The 
**  American- European  Express  and  Exchange 
C«»mpany,"  created  in  New  York,  July  1,  1855, 
vafi  founded  upon  the  business  of  Livingston 
and  Wells,  and  Edwards,  Sand  ford,  and  co. 
It  sends  and  receives  an  express  by  every  regu- 
lar line  of  foreign  steamships,  and  transacts 
UuiDess  in  London,  Paris,  and  all  the  European  | 
ciiaes. — The  principal  companies  which  are  at 
present  (1874)  domg  business  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Adams  express  company,  tlie  { 
American,  the  United  States,  Wells,  Fargo,  i 
tod  CO.,  the  southern  express  company,  the 
national  express  company,  the  New  Jersey,  the 


eastern,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
Texas.  The  railroads  covered  by  the  expresses 
are  about  60,000  miles  in  length,  but  as  they 
are  traversed  in  both  directions  and  often  sev- 
eral times  each  day,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
express  messengers  travel  more  than  800,000 
miles  daily.  The  whole  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  by  all  the  expresses 
is  over  18,000,  the  number  of  horses  is  about 
8,600,  and  the  number  of  offices  about  8,000. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business 
is  estimated  as  being  not  less  than  $25,000,000. 
Th^  whole  of  this  amount  is  not  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  material  or  for  carrying 
on  the  business,  and  the  larger  part  is  held  by 
the  companies  as  a  provision  against  any  losses 
that  may  be  sustained.  The  public  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  companies  has  therefore  the  pro- 
tection of  a  large  guarantee  capital  in  addition 
to  the  individual  liability  of  the  shareholders. 
Confidence  is  reposed  in  express  companies  to 
suph  an  extent  that  in  times  of  financial  panic, 
when  merchants  and  others  have  for  the  time 
lost  confidence  in  their  banks  and  bankers,  they 
trust  the  express  companies  in  their  fiduciary 
capacity  and  make  use  of  tlietn  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  remittances  and  collections. 
A  peculiar  feature  in  trade  has  grown  out  of 
express  facilities,  called  the  **  Collect  on  deliv- 
ery business.^^  Merchants  whoso  wares  are  ad- 
vertised or  known  now  receive  orders  from 
strange  firms  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  to 
send  goods  to  them  by  express,  to^  be  paid  for 
on  delivery.  The  merchant  fills  tlie  order  and 
sends  the  goods  with  his  bill  addres8e<l  to  the* 
consignee,  marked  C.  O.  D.,  and  the  amount 
to  bo  collected,  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
This  is  sent  to  its  destination  by  the  express 
company  and  tendered  to  the  consignee,  with 
the  bill.  Upon  payment  of  the  latter  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  the  new  owner,  and  the  money 
received  is  carried  back  to  the  consignor,  who 
pays  for  the  collection,  while  the  consignee 
pays  the  freight  on  the  package.  The  amount 
of  business  transacte<l  in  this  way  is  very  large 
and  rapidly  increasing. 

EXTIUDITION,  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives 
from  justice  by  the  authorities  of  one  country 
or  state  to  those  of  another.  This  subject  may 
be  considere<l  under  two  heads,  as  it  relates  to 
the  surrender  of  offenders  to  each  other  by  the 
several  states  of  the  American  Union,  or  to 
the  like  mutual  surrender  between  sovereign 
nations.  I.  Between  the  States  op  the 
Union.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion, art.  IV.  §  2  of  which  declares  that  a  i)er!»on 
charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  fiee  from  justice  and  bo 
found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the 
executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  ho 
fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  same.  An  act  was 
passed  by  congress  in  1798  to  carry  this  provi- 
sion into  etlect,  and  to  establish  the  like  regula- 
ti(m  for  the  territories;  and  the  several  states 
have  also  statutes  on  the  same  subject.    The 
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general  conrse  under  these  statutes  is  the  fol- 
lowing; :  The  accused  is  either  indicted  in  the 
state  where  the  crime  is  aHegcd  to  have  heen 
cunimittcd,  or  he  is  charged  with  the  ()l!*enco 
before  a  nia^strate,  who,  after  examining  into 
the  cast%  und  hcin^  satisfied  hy  evidence  that 
the  ciiar^e  is  well  founded,  is^sues  his  warrant 
for  the  arrest.  A  copy  of  the  indictment  or 
warrant  is  then  presented  to  tlie  executive  of 
that  state,  who  will  ^ive  a  fonnal  retjuisition 
upon  I  ho  executive  of  the  state  to  which  the 
accused  ha*«  tied  for  his  surrender.  The  execu- 
tive upon  whom  tlie  requisition  is  made,  if  the 
papers  appear  to  he  regular  and  sutlicient,  is- 
sues his  warrant  in  compliance,  directed  to 
an  ofHcer  or  to  the  agc-nt  of  tlie  state  making 
the  retjuisition,  whii-h  will  be  authority  for 
the  a])prehension  and  removal  of  the  accused. 
Some  statutes  auth4>rize  the  supposed  fugitive 
to  bo  first  complained  of,  examined,  and  com- 
mitted where  he  is  Ibund,  to  await  a  reipiisition 
from  the  proper  executive.  It  is  settled  under 
the  constituticmal  provision  cited  above  tiiat 
persons  are  liable  to  extradition  under  it  who 
having  committed  offences  in  one  state  are 
found  afterward  in  another,  whether  their  go- 
ing to  such  other  state  was  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  punislnnent  or  not;  but  it  is  also 
settled  that  one  cannot  be  extradited  to  a  state 
where  he  is  not  alleged  to  have  been  when  the 
crime  was  cctmmitted.  Thus,  when  Smith,  the 
Mormon  prophet,  was  trharged  with  having  in 
Illinois  tieen  acceS8ory  to  the  attem]>t  upon  the 
life  of  (iov.  Hogy  in  Missouri,  it  was  decided 
that  he  could  nt>t  be  regarde*!  as  a  fugitive,  and 
conseipiently  ct)uld  not  be  surrendered.  The 
in<»st  imiH>rtant  c(mtroversy  under  this  provi- 
sion has  been  as  to  the  otlences  covered  by  it. 
It  ha>  been  sometimes  in^sted  that  only  those 
acts  were  t<>  be  c<msi«lered  crimes  within  its 
intent  which  were  such  at  the  common  law, 
or  at  least  whieh  were  punishable  as  crimes  in 
the  state  upon  which  the  tlemand  was  made ; 
and  casi's  o<'Curred  in  whi<*h  governors  in  the 
free  states  refused  to  surrender  jK-rsons  who 
were  accused  in  the  slave  states  of  offences 
against  the  slave  code.  The  last  of  these  casi*s 
arose  in  lJ<ii»-'rto,  when  a  demand  was  made 
upon  the  governor  of  Ohi<»  by  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  for  the  surrender  of  one  Lago,  who 
was  accused  of  the  crime  of  seducing  a  slave 
to  escape  fmm  her  master.  The  demand  was 
refusiMl,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  nc>t  an 
ot!ence  known  to  the  laws  of  Ohio.  Ai>plica- 
titm  was  then  made  to  tlie  supreme  c<»urt  of 
the  I'nited  States  for  a  mandamus  to  c<»mpel  a 
surremler :  but  that  court,  while  declaring  its 
opinion  that  the  words  ••treason,  fehmy,  or 
other  crime."  as  emplnvvd  in  the  constitution, 
include  every  otfence  forbid<len  and  ma«ie 
punioh:ible  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the 
otfence  was  committed,  at  the  same  time  de- 
ciiletl  that  the  court  ha<I  no  power  to  compel 
the  perturniance  of  executive  duties  by  the 
p>vernor  of  a  state.  Siiire  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  do  similar  controversy  is  likely  to  arise. 


II.  Extradition  between  Soteeeign  Xatio 
As  a  general  rule,  one  nation  does  not  nnd 
take  to  punish  ofiencesnot  committed  withio 
territories,  though  the  offender  may  be  foi 
there.  Many  publicists,  however,  have 
pressed  the  view  that  nations  owe  to  ei 
other  the  obligation  to  surrender  offenders  i 
might  have  tied  to  them  for  an  asylum ; 
til  is  obligation,  if  it  exists,  must  bo  reg&r 
as  imperfect,  and  as  recjuiring  stipulation!! 
determine  the  occasions  m  which  it  may  ar 
and  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  According 
though  the  extradition  of  offenders  has  b 
practised  by  some  countries  on  grounds 
comity  only,  it  is  now  customary  ti»  make 
obligation  one  of  compact,  in  which  the  ^e^| 
tive  parties  stipulate  to  what  offences  it  si 
apply,  and  what  exceptions,  if  any,  shall 
made.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  s 
compacts:  one  by  legislation,  where  a  coun 
provides  by  its  own  laws  that  persttns  uccu 
of  offences  abroad  shall  be  subject  to  extn 
tion  on  condition  of  recinrocity  ;  tlie  other 
convention  or  treaty.  The  latter  is  tlie  met] 
usually  adopted.  In  making  such  treaties  i 
customary  to  provide  that  they  shall  not  an 
to  offences  previously  committe<1,  or  to  tL 
of  a  political  character;  though  inde|iend 
of  any  such  express  stipulation  such  casi*s. 
think,  must  be  considered  im])Iiedly  exi'epi 
It  is  sometimes  ])rovided,  also,  that  the  c 
tract ing  nations  shall  not  be  bound  to  surren 
their  own  subjects,  though  this  exception  wo 
not  be  likely  to  be  insisted  upon  unless 
der  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Uni 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  diplomatic  negu 
tions  on  this  subject,  and  we  now  have  trea' 
for  the  mutual  rendition  of  {lersons  accused 
offences  as  follows:  AVith  Great  Britain  i 
eluding  all  its  possessions):  murder;  assi 
with  intent  to  commit  murder;  piracy;  ar^ 
robbery;  forgery  or  the  utterance  of  fori 
paper.  (Treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1842.  Tliis  was 
enlargement  of  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  wli 
provided  for  the  mutual  rendition  of  i>eri^ 
accu8i*<l  of  murder  and  forgery.)  TV'ith 
Hawaiian  Islands:  the  same  offences  specii 
in  the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great  liritj 
(Treaty  of  Dec.  29,  1849.)  AVith  Fnm 
murder,  comprehending  the  crimes  designs 
in  the  French  penal  code  by  tlie  terms  asi 
sination.  parricide,  infanticide,  and  }>ois«inii 
attemi^t  to  commit  murder;  ra[>e;  forge 
arson ;  embezzlement  by  [mblic  officers,  wl 
the  same  is  punishable  with  infamous  puni 
inent ;  but  this  not  to  ap]»ly  to  offences  y, 
viously  committed,  nor  to  those  of  a  pur 
political  character.  (Treaty  of  Nov.  9,  IW 
To  the  above  have  been  adde<l  robbery  i 
burL'lary  (treaty  of  Feb.  25,  1845);  forging 
knowingly  ]iiu4sing  or  putting  in  c*irculat: 
counterfeit  coin  or  bank  notes  or  other  pa] 
current  as  m<mev  with  intent  to  deffai 
embezzlement  when  subject  to  infamous  pi 
ishment ;  and  the  case  of  accessories  anci 
complices,  as  well  as  principals,  is  inelm 
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(treaty  of  Feb.  10,  1858).  With  Prnssia  and 
the  other  states  of  the  late  North  German 
Confederation  :  murder ;  assault  with  intent  to 
murder ;  piracy ;  arson ;  robbery ;  forgery  or 
the  utterance  of  forged  papers  ;  the  fabrica- 
tion or  circulation  of  counterfeit  money,  or  the 
embezzlement  of  public  moneys.  (Treaty  with 
PniHsia  c»f  June  16,  1852,  extended  to  all  the 
states  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
Feb.  22,  1868.  Similar  treaties  were  made 
with  Havana,  Sept.  12,  1853;  with  Hanover, 
Jan.  18,  1855;  and  with  Baden,  Jan.  80, 1857.) 
With  the  Swiss  Confederation:  murder,  in- 
cluding asHassination,  parricide,  infanticide, 
and  poisoning;  attempt  to  commit  murder; 
rai>e ;  forgery  or  the  emission  of  forged  papers ; 
arson ;  robbery  with  violence,  intimidation,  or 
forcible  entry  of  an  inhabited  house ;  piracy ; 
eml)ezz]ement  by  public  officers,  or  by  persons 
hired  or  salaried,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
employers,  where  these  crimes  are  subject  to 
infamous  punishment.  This  not  to  apply  to 
otTences  previously  committed,  or  to  those  of  a 
iM>litical  character.  (Treaty  of  Nov.  25, 1850.) 
\Vith  Venezuela:  the  offences  specified  in  the 
treaty  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  with  the 
addition  of  the  counterfeiting  of  money,  and 
with  the  like  exception.  (Treaty  of  Sept.  25, 
IHGl.)  With  the  Dominican  Republic:  the 
offences  specified  in  the  treaty  with  Venezuela. 
(Treaty  of  Feb.  8,  1867.)  With  Sweden  and 
N<»rway :  murder,  including  assassination,  par- 
ricide, infanticide,  and  poisoning;  attempt  to 
commit  munler ;  rape ;  piracy,  including  mu- 
tiny on  board  a  ship  whenever  the  crew  or 
part  thereof,  by  fraud  or  violence  against  the 
commander,  have  taken  possession  of  tlie  ves- 
sel ;  arson ;  robbery ;  burglary ;  forgery,  and 
the  fabrication  or  circulation  of  counterfeit 
money,  whether  coin  or  paper  money ;  em- 
bezzlement by  public  officers,  including  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds.  This  not  to  apply 
to  offences  of  a  political  character,  or  to  any 
j»ers'>n  who  by  its  laws  is  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  the  Country  on  which  the  demand  is  made; 
and  where  the  person  demanded  is  charged 
with  a  new  offence  in  the  countrv  in  which 
he  has  sought  an  asylum,  he  is  not  to  be  de- 
li vere<i  up  until  tried  and  acquitted  or  punished. 
(Treaty  of  March  21,  1860.)  With  Italy :  mur- 
der, including  parricide,  assassination,  poison- 
ing, and  infanticide ;  attempt  to  commit  murder ; 
rape ;  arson ;  piracy,  and  mutiny  on  board  a 
ship,  whenever  the  crew  or  a  part  thereof,  by 
fraud  or  violence  against  the  commander,  have 
taken  possession  of  the  vessel ;  burglary  ;  rob- 
bery ;  forgery  and  counterfeiting,  and  the  ut- 
tering of  forged  or  counterfeit  papers,  coin,  or 
paper  money  ;  embezzlement  of  public  moneys 
by  public  t»flBcers  or  dei>ositaries,  and  embezzle- 
ment by  persons  hired  or  salaried  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  employers  when  subject  to  in- 
famous ponishment  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  criminal  punishment 
a<c«»r«ling  to  the  laws  of  ItJily.  (Treaties  of 
Mm-h  23,  1868,  and  Jan.  21,   1869.)     With 


Nicaragua :  the  same  offences  specified  in  the 
treaties  with  Italy.  (Treaty  of  June  25, 1870.) 
With  Austria :  murder,  assault  with  intent  to 
murder ;  piracy ;  arson ;  robbery  ;  forgery  ; 
fabrication  or  circulation  of  counterfeit  money, 
whether  coin  or  paper  money ;  embezzlement 
of  the  public  moneys.  This  not  to  apply  to 
offences  previously  committed,  or  to  onences 
of  a  political  character,  and  neither  to  be 
bound  to  surrender  its  own  citizens  or  subjects ; 
and  one  accused  of  a  new  offence  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  has  fled,  not  to  be  surrendered 
until  tried  therefor  and  aconitted  or  punished. 
(Treaty  of  July  3,  1856.)  With  Mexico :  mur- 
der, including  assassination,  parricide,  infanti- 
cide, and  poisoning;  assault  with  intent  to 
murder ;  mutilation ;  piracy ;  arson  ;  rape ; 
kidnapping,  defining  the  same  to  be  the  taking 
and  carrying  away  of  a  free  person  by  force  or 
deception ;  forgery,  including  the  forging  or 
making  or  knowingly  passing  or  putting  in 
circulation  of  counterfeit  coin,  or  bank  notes 
or  other  paper  current  as  money;  embezzle- 
ment of  public  moneys ;  robbery ;  burglary  and 
larceny  of  cattle  or  other  gocnls  or  chattels 
of  the  value  of  $25  or  more,  when  committed 
in  the  frontier  states  or  territories  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  This  not  to  apply  to  often- 
ces  of  a  political  character,  or  to  persons  held 
as  slaves  when  the  offence  is  charged  to  have 
been  committed,  or  to  crimes  previously  com- 
mitted; and  neither  party  to  be  obliged  to 
deliver  up  its  own. citizens.  (Treaty  of  Dec. 
11,  1861.)  With  Ilayti :  murder,  including 
assassination,  parricide,  infanticide,  and  j)()ison- 
ing ;  attempt  to  commit  murder ;  piracy  ;  rape ; 
forging  and  the  counterfeiting  of  money,  an<l 
the  utterance  of  forged  poper;  arson;  rob- 
bery; embezzlement  by  public  officers  or  by 
persons  hired  or  salaried,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  employers,  when  these  crimes  are  subject 
to  infamous  punishment.  This  not  to  apply  to 
previous  offences,  or  to  citizens  of  the  country 
on  which  the  demand  is  made.  (Treaty  of 
Nov.  3,  1864.)  Besides  these,  there  are  C(m- 
ventions  for  the  mutual  return  of  deserters 
from  ships,  and  treaties  under  which  various 
Indian  tribes  bind  themselves  to  surrender  of- 
fenders to  the  United  States ;  and  the  Creeks 
and  Seminoles  and  the  United  States  agree  to 
a  mutual  surrender  of  otlenders  against  their 
respective  laws. — The  several  treaties  with 
foi'eign  countries  require  that,  when  requisi- 
tion is  made  for  an  offender,  before  the  sur- 
render for  extradition  a  judicial  examination 
should  be  had,  and  that  the  surrender  sliould 
onlv  Ik?  made  on  such  evidence  of  criininalitv 
as  would  justify  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
son and  his  commitment  for  trial  where  ho 
is  found  if  the  offence  had  been  there  commit- 
ted. By  acts  of  congress  passed  to  give  effect 
to  the  treaties,  the  hearimr  is  to  be  had  before 
a  fe<leral  judge  or  commissioner,  or  before  a 
judge  of  a  state  court,  who,  if  he  finds  the 
proper  case  established,  will  certify  the  faet 
witli  the  evidence  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
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that  an  executive  warrant  may  issue  for  the 
surrender  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the  foreign 
government.  The  surrender  cannot  be  made 
until  tlie  judicial  determination  shall  be  had. 
In  the  well  known  cose  of  Jonathan  Kobbins, 
arising  undef  Jay's  treaty,  the  president,  while 
the  case  was  pending  before  a  judge,  interfered 
with  his  advice  and  request  that  the  accused 
should  be  delivered  up,  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  this  raised  in  the  country  such 
an  outcry,  and  tended  so  strongly  to  the  pre- 
-judice  of  the  administration,  that  the  like 
interference  with  judicial  action  is  not  likely 
again  to  occur.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of 
the  judge  is  not  conclusive  on  the  executive ; 
the  one  acting  for  the  protection  of  individual 
right,  while  the  other  is  to  judge  of  the  inter- 
national obligation.  While  the  executive  can- 
not order  the  extradition  until  it  is  judicially 
detenuined  that  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt  is 
shown,  he  is  not,  on  the  other  band,  compelled 
to  issue  the  warrant  of  extradition  in  com- 
pliance with  the  finding  of  the  judge,  if  in  his 
opinion  the  case  is  not  within  the  treaty  under 
which  the  proceeding  is  assumed  to  be  token. 
Thus,  in  the  noted  cose  of  Karl  Voght  (1873), 
who  was  iirst  demanded  by  lielgium  for  an 
otience  committed  in  that  kingdom,  but  whose 
extradition  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  we 
had  no  treaty  on  the  subject  with  that  country, 
and  who  was  subsequently  demanded  for  the 
same  oflence  by  Prussia  on  the  ground  of  being 
amenable  to  its  laws  as  a  Prussian  subject,  the 
president,  on  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral that  the  case  was  not  covered  by  treaty, 
refused  to  issue  his  warrant  of  extradition,  not- 
withstanding that  the<listrict  judge  before  whom 
he  had  been  brought  had  determined  that  a 
case  was  made  out,  and  had  given  the  proper 
certificate.  In  this  the  president  followed  the 
judicial  decisions  in  England.  The  several 
states,  not  being  at  litierty  under  the  constitu- 
tion to  form  treaties  or  conventions  with  for- 
eign powers,  cannot  surrender  accused  persons 
to  foreign  powers. — (ireat  Britain  has  treaties 
of  extratlition.  l»esides  that  with  the  United 
States,  with  France,  Denmark,  (iermany,  Bel- 

fium,  Italy,  and  Austria  ( 1 874;.  The  first,  dated 
eb.  3,  1A43,  only  embraces  nmrder  (including 
assassination,  parricide,  infanticide,  and  poison- 
ing), attemi»t  to  munler,  forgery,  and  fraud- 
ulent !)aukruptey.  That  first  made  with  Den- 
mark included  only  the  same  four  offences,  but 
is  nt)W  greatly  enlarge<l,  and,  like  those  with 
Italy  and  IMgium,  correspirnds  in  comprehen- 
siveness to  the  treat v  with  (Jermanv  of  1872. 
The  otVenees  j-pecified  in  that  are :  munler ; 
attempt  to  murder;  manslaughter;  counterfeit- 
ing or  altering  money,  or  uttering  the  same; 
forgery  or  tlie  uttering  of  forged  papers,  bank 
notes,  or  i)aper  money ;  embezzlement ;  lar- 
ceny ;  obtaining  money  or  goiwls  by  false  pre- 
tences; crimes  against  the  bankrupt  laws; 
fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  acent,  factor,  trus- 
tee, director,  member,  or  public  officer  of  any 
company  when  made  criminal ;  rape ;  abduc- 


tion ;  child  stealing ;  burglary  or  hooaebreak- 
ing ;  arson ;  robbery ;  threats  by  letter  or 
otherwise  with  intent  to  extort;  ednking  or 
destroying  a  vessel  at  sea,  or  attempting  to  du 
so ;  assaults  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high  set«, 
with  intent  to  destroy  life  or  to  do  grieToii!! 
bodily  harm ;  revolt  or  conspiracy  to  revolt 
on  board  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  against 
the  autliority  of  the  master.  Extradition 
may  take  place  for  participation  in  any  of  tlie 
crimes  specified,  provided  such  partici|>ation  be 
punishable  by  the  law  of  both  countries.  Bj 
statute  83  and  84  Victoria,  c.  52,  contempla- 
ting further  treaties  of  the  same  nature,  it  is 
provided  that  effect  may  be  given  to  any  such 
treaty  by  mere  order  in  council,  and  without 
special  parliamentary  sanction,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  necessary.  Most  of  the 
European  treaties  of  extradition  are  very  re- 
cent, and  they  are  likely  soon  to  he  adopted 
among  all  Christian  nations. 

EXTREME  IXCTION,  a  sacrament  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  and  of  the  Greek  and 
other  eastern  churches,  administered  for  the 
spiritual  and  bodily  relief  of  the  sick.  The 
Greeks  call  it  the  **  oil  of  prayer.''  The  Scrip- 
tural authority  on  which  this  rite  is  founded  is 
taken  from  St.  James  v.  14,  15.  In  the  Initio 
church  it  is  called  extreme  or  *Ma8t"  unction, 
because,  unlike  the  unctions  of  baptism,  con- 
finnation,  and  holy  orders,  this  is  reserved  for 
the  last  hour.  The  efifects  of  this  sacrament 
are  held  to  be  the  following :  spiritual  strength 
to  overcome  the  enemies  of  salvation  in  the 
final  struggle  of  the  dying  hour,  and  patience 
to  support  the  pains  and  discomforts  01  illness; 
the  indirect  forgiveness  of  all  mortal  sins  ot' 
which  the  sufierer  may  be  unconscious,  and 
the  direct  remission  of  venial  sins ;  the  removal 
of  the  weakness  of  the  spiritual  faculties  caused 
by  the  habits  of  sin ;  and  restoration  to  health 
when  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Tlie 
sacrament  is  administered  by  the  priest,  who 
anoints  with  consecrated  oil  the  eyes,  ears, 
nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  sick 
person,  praying  at  each  unction  that  the  Lord 
by  his  mercy  and  through  that  unction  will 
remit  the  sins  committed  through  each  sense. 
— The  various  eastern  churches,  Greek,  Ar- 
menian, Coptic,  and  Nestorian,  agree  with  the 
Latins  in  regarding  this  as  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  instituted  by  Christ ;  but  they  differ 
in  that  they  do  not  reserve  its  use  for  the  sick 
in  danger  of  death.  Moreover,  in  the  Greek 
church  it  is  sometimes  administered  by  at 
many  as  seven  priests  at  the  same  time,  but 
ordinarily  by  two.  The  (ireek  form  of  wonls 
d(»es  not  substantially  differ  from  that  employed 
by  the  Latins. 

El'lLET*    See  Vilayet. 

EICK,  Vti,  the  name  of  three  painters,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister,  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  the  Flemish  schcml,  probably  the  children 
of  Josse  van  Eyck,  a  painter,  and  born  at  Eyck 
(now  Alden  Kyck),  a  village  in  the  bi-^hcjijric 
of  Liege,   near   Maaseyck,  on   the  Maas.     L 
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rt  TIM,  bom  in  1866,  died  in  Ghent,  Sept 
19,  i426.     After  having  resided  for  some  time 
n    Broges,   he  removed  with  his  brother  to 
ibent,  where  he  was  employed  with  him  upon 
in  altorpiece  for  the  charch  of  St.  Bavon.    He 
lie<l  before  its  completion,  and  was  buried  in 
:h:it  church.     IL  Jaa  vaa  (often  called  Jan  van 
Brngjore),  bom  about  1390,  died  in  Bruges  in 
I44^i  or  1441.     Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
trevailed  in  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  his 
l>irth,  and  a^  to  which  of  the  two  brothers 
was  the  greater  painter ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
t»e  sufficiently  well  established  that  Jan  was 
nnch  younger  than  Hubert,  and  was  instructed 
[>T  him.     Iheir  most  celebrated  work  was  the 
Jurpiece  in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon.     It  was 
ibout  14  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  high,  and  con- 
:^ned  12  pictures,  painted  upon  folding  doors 
>r  screens,  representing  the  adoration  of  the 
iiy^tical  lamb,  other  pictures  being  painted 
ipun  the  reverse  of  some  of  the  doors.     When 
ihe  French  obtained  possession  of  Belgium, 
Sapoleon  caused  the  doors  to  be  carried  to 
Pari^    whence  they  were   removed  in  1815. 
Die  four  central  divisioih   were  restored  to 
[yhent,  and  are  now  in  the  church  of  St.  Ba- 
ron ;  the  8iz  most  important  of  the  doors  were 
.akcn  to  Berlin,  and  form  one  of  the  finest  or- 
laments  of  the  royal  museum ;  and  two  of  the 
loors  are  in  the  museum  at  Brussels.     A  fine 
N»py  of  the   whole  altarpiece   was  made  by 
Uichael  Coxcie  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  part  of 
irbich  is  in  the  Berlin  museum,  part  in  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich,  and  part  in  the  church 
>f  Sl  Bavon  at  Ghent     The  brothers  made 
Kich   great  improvements  in   the  art  of  oil 
tainting  that  its  invention  has  been   often, 
huugli   erroneously,  ascribed  to  them.     The 
nixture  of  oils  and  gums  which  they  used  as 
ht  vehicle  for  their  pigments  was  so  excellent 
:hat  the  colors  of  their  great  work  still  retain 
I  wonderful  freshness.     They  discarded  the 
irtificial  style  of  their  predecessors,  tmd  en- 
leavored  to  reproduce  the  outlines  and  hues 
of  nature.     Although  Jan  adhered  in  his  early 
tfforts  to  the  flat  gold  background  which  had 
before  been  customary,  he  afterward  adopted 
a  more  natural  grouping  for  his  figures  and 
Qitaral  scenes  for  a  backgrovnd.     The  exam- 
ple of  the  brothers  exert^  a  great  influence 
njH>n  the    painters  of   Gennany,    Italy,    and 
^pain,  and  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of 
tn  fn>m  conventional  traditions.    Jan  was  the 
c*>art  painter  of  Philip  the  Good,. duke  of  Bur- 
iniadr,  and  in  1428,  while  the  painting  of  the 
ilUrpiectf  was  in  progress,  accompanied  the 
wnbawy  wliich  was  sent  by  him  to  Lisbon  to 
wi<  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  King  John  ■ 
I  of  Portngal.     After  the  completion  of  the  ! 
*5urpiece  in  14^)2,  he  returned  to  Bruges,  and 
I'Ule  U  known  of  his  subsequent  life.      Ill* 
'Npift  fiB,  died  al»out  1430.     She  remained 
'^^niarried  in  order  that  she  might  devote  her- 
**^  U>p(unting  in  connection  with  her  broth- 
^    Tbcre  is  in  London  a  tine  picture  by 
°^^  in  three  parts,  of  the  Madonna  and  child. — 


See  Waagen,  Ueber  Hubert  und  Jan  van  Eyek 
(Breslau,  1822),  and  "Early  Flemish  Painters," 
by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (Loudon,  1866). 

EYE,  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  vision, 
lodged  in  man  in  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  face,  called^  the  orbit. 
The  orbits  have  the  form  of  a  quadrangular 
pyramid  of  which  the  base  is  in  front  and  the 
summit  behind ;  tlieir  direction  is  horizontal, 
and  their  axes,  directed  backward  and  inward, 
would  cross  at  or  near  the  sella  tursica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  in  the  cranial  cavity.  They 
have  four  triangular  surfaces,  the  upper  formed 
by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  and  the 
lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  the  lower 
by  the  palate  behind,  the  upper  maxillary  in 
the  middle,  and  the  malar  in  front;  the  ex- 
ternal by  the  sphenoid  behind  and  the  malar 
in  front ;  the  internal  by  the  sphenoid  behind, 
the  ethmoid  in  the  middle,  and  the  lachrymal 
bone  in  front  The  cavity  has  at  its  upper  ex- 
ternal portjon  a  depression  for  the  gland  which 
secretes  the  tears,  at  its  inner  portion  the 
commencement  of  the  bony  passage  to  the 
nose ;  at  the  summit  is  the  round  opening  for 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  union  of 
the  sphenoidal,  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygo- 
maxillary  fissures,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  suborbital  canal.  Besides  these  bonv  en- 
closing  cavities,  the  eyes  are  protected  from 
dust  and  foreign  bodies  by  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows above,  and  in  front  by  the  movable  lids, 


Fio.  1.— Horizontal  SectioD  of  the  Eyeball. 

Sd^  •clerotk  coat :  Cn^  cornea:  R„  attarhinonta  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  recti  muscleA ;  CA..  choroid;  ('./>..  ciH.irT  pro- 
ceases;  C.m^  cillarr  muscle;  7r.,  lri!»;  Aq..  aqueous  hu- 
mor; Cry^  cr^'stallioe  lens;  Vt^  ritreoos  humor;  Rt^ 
retina;  Op.,  ontlc  mrre ;  Jif./.,  the  yellow  »|M>t.  The  sec- 
tion has  peissed  thmuirh  a  ciUnry  prnces!«  on  tbo  left  side, 
and  between  two  ciliary  procesaes  on  the  ritrht. 

fringed  with  the  eyela«*hes.  The  globe  of  the 
eye  is  of  a  generally  spherical  shape,  the  ante- 
rior fifth  being  the  segment  of  a  circle  smaller 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  or^an ;  the  antero- 
posterior diameter,  greater  than  the  transverse, 
18  10  or  11  lines ;  diflering  from  the  axes  of  the 
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orliitR,  the  axes  of  tho  eves  &to  parallel.  In 
tVunt.  thv  pMk  uf  the  ere  is  in  reUcinn  with  tbo 
rctiui'tiuD  ol  tlio  muouUH  niL'tiibrane  of  the  lids ; 
beliinil  uml  nil  iiniunil,n'ith  the  nius<')es,  vestwtd, 
ncrvci,  nndiicii!>hii)D[if  sutlfiit.  The  eye  tB  cont- 

C'l  of  iiietnbnuivs  uml  liutnurs.  Uf  tbc  nieni- 
L-9  of  (lie  vyv.  Hill  cornta  iios  olreaily  been 
(leHTiiieil  iimliT  its  own  title;  the  otiiera  are 
tlie  wierotic,  cboriiiil,  eiliiiry  jirocesHes,  iris, 
nnd  retiti:!.  The  Hierotic  is  tlie  exteroal  niem- 
brnlic,  I'liruiinf;  tJio  (H>«tvriur  four  tiftba,  tlie  an- 
terior tilth  bt-iiig  formed  by  the  corneu;  it  in 
while,  tinii,  and  resialinK.  o]>Hque,  thick,  and 
CoinjiosL-d  of  interloeed  ^broH.  Ik-nenth  the 
sclerotie  is  tbe  ebiiriiid,  composed  uf  i»miill  ar- 
terit's  nnj  wins  nniteil  by  detieate  areolar  tis- 
ane ;  it  extends  fruiu  the  cntrouce  of  the  optic 
nerve  forwani  to  tlie  ciliary  cirelu;  both  its 
BitrfiiCfii  are  riircred  with  a  dark  pifniient,  n-liich 
gives  till'  deep  color  Keen  in  the  intenor  of  the 
eye.  Tlie  ciliary  circle  or  ligament  is  a  gruyisli 
rinR.  u  line  or  two  wide,  united  bjL  ila  larper 
circuinrerence  to  tlie  choroid,  and  by  Its  lesser 
to  the  iris;  tlw  eiliary  [irocefwen  are  membra- 
□oils  foldx.  liO  to  80  in  number,  extending  from 
the  cboniid  to  the  ncifchborliood  uf  tbe  opening 
uf  the  pujiil ;  tliey  form  by  their  union  a  rin^ 
behind  tlie  inland  in  front  of  the  Tit  reoiis  hu- 
mor, Burn nindi tie  tbe  crystalline  lens  like  a 
-t  distance  l>ehind  the  cornea 
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tioDs;  when  lost  by  accident  or  Id  tba  op 
tiuQ  for  cataract  by  extraction,  it  is  spee 
foniied  again.  The  vitreona  humor  occu 
tbe  posterior  three  fourths  of  the  ^b*  of 
eye,  having  tbe  lens  cncaaed  in  its  antl 
portion ;  it  cunsistB  of  a  transparent,  nlalti 
tliiid  enclosed  in  u  great  numl>er  of  ceUi  fot 
by  tbo  partitions  of  the  byatoid  memlM 
communicating  with  each  other;  in  the 
ration  for  cataract  by  depresuon  the  lei 
pushed  backward  and  downward  into  thi) 
mor.  The  ojitie  nerres  ore  tbe  second  pei 
cerebral  nerves.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  mi 
by  six  museica  ariNng  from  the  con'tonr  of 
optic  foramen  and  its  vicinity,  and  attache 
the  sclerotic  coat;  uf  these  muscles  four 
straight,  called  llie  external,  inCernft],  *Dp« 
and  inferior  rerti  iiiuscleR,  muring  the  eri 
spectively  outward,  inward,  upwanl,  nnd  io 


n'cil  in  tbo  mi'ldle  by  the  pupil ; 
this  i-urt:iin  linngs  in  tbc  aiineons  humor,  sepa- 
rating it  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  ebam- 
licr»  uf  tbe  eye;  it  presents  anteriorly  a  great 
niimWr  of  radiations  converging  toward  tbe 
pupil,  the  luuseiilnr  tibres  for  the  dilatation  of 
this  opening,  and  is  varioufly  colored  in  ditlcr- 
ciit  initiviiliials ;  the  jiostvrior  surface  has  a 
number  of  circular  fibres  for  contracting  the 
pupil,  and  h  covered  with  a  thick  dark  pi^'- 
nient  hiyer  culled  iiriij ,-  both  snrtaccs  are  lined 
with  the  delicate  membrane  of  tbe  ai|neous  hn- 
(iior;  tbe  greater  cln'unjferencu  is  connected 
with  the  ciliary  ligament  imd  processes;  its 
tuovctiK'iits  are  doubtless  jiarily  nwing  to  its 
erectile  and  vntcuiar  tissue.  ISeiieatb  tlie  cho- 
roid is  the  retina,  a  tliin  soft  cx[>anMon  of  tlie 
optic  nerv.'.  Mirriiunding  the  vitreons  huroiir  \ 
mil]  extending  forwaril  as  far  as  llie  cilinry  pro-  | 
cesse' and  rrystnlline  lens;  atiimt  two  lines  tol 
the  out-ide  of  the  tul>ervle  of  Ilie  nerve  it  pro-  I 
scuts  ;i  circular  dark  KiH>t  and  a  MiiaU  perfora-  | 
tioti  di-ii'ovcreil  by  Simmering.  Tlie  retina  is  i 
the  iiiimeiliiite  onran  of  vision,  vhit-h  receives  I 
the  r;iys  of  lii'lit  and  tniiisniils  the  vlsuid  im-  I 
]nv"i.>u>i  bv  tbe  optic  nerve  to  tbe  sinTMiriiim. 
( If  tbe  biiniiirs  of  tlie  eve.  Ihe  crvstalline  lens  I 
hiis  b.-.'n  <lesml>ed  under  that  bead :  the  others 
are  the  iii|iieoiis  and  vilri-iuis  bitmurs.  The 
a<|iieoiM  humor  ii<  u  limpid  triinviiarent  fluid.  ' 


1  lb..  *[Kii'.- 


mil  of  tbe  lens  which 
lid  [Hwtcrior  cbamliers 

iri-:  it il:iinsin-><>liiti«n  n  little  nlbii- 

ml  the  nulls  usually  fouml  in  such  ».-crc- 


ward.  Tlie  first  two  muscles  are  often  pei 
nently  contmcied.  producing  divergent  or  i 
vergi-nt  stnibisinus,  a  defurmity  curable  by 
division  of  the  coDiraeted  muscles,  ■  fir 
nnd  ciimparatively  painless  and  bloodless 
eration:  tliu  superior  obli'iue  muscle  pi 
through  a  imlloy  in  tbe  inner  portion  of 
orbital  process  of  tlie  frontal  bone,  from  wl 
it  extends  to  the  poBterior  and  cxtenial 
of  tbe  globe,  rotating  tbe  organ  inward 
forward;  tbe  inferior  oblitjue  passes  fhim 
internal  and  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of 
tirbit  t<i  the  external  and  posterior  surfac 
the  globe,  rotating  the  eye  oatward  and 
ward.  The  conjunctiva,  the  mncons  m 
braiie  of  tbc  eye,  is  reflected  from  the  lids 
coverH  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe; 
in  this  mt'iiibranu  that  the  redness  and  iirel 
ofonlimiry  ophtbalniia  have  their  seat.  Th< 
is  freijuenily  destroyed  by  accident  or  dise 
in  cases  of  Veiiiovalof  the  organ  artificial  < 
are  usv<l  li>  reme<lT  Ihe  defonnity ;  these 
made  of  glass  and  enamel,  and  when  h» 
the  natural  sixe.  shape,  eulorati<in  of  iria,  t 


tect  the  real  from  the  artilicial  organ,  etipeci 
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when  the  accurate  fitting  of  the  latter  allows 
it  to  be  moved  by  the  muscles  actiu);^  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  sound  eye. — Without  here  trent- 
mi;  iif  the  laws  of  refraction,  of  the  aberration 
of  j*phericity,  and  of  other  optical  principles 
involved  in  vision,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  rays  from  an  object  are  first  modified 
by  tlie  convex  cornea,  pass  across  the  aqueous 
bamor  through  the  pupil-opening  of  the  iris, 
thence  through  the  dense  crystalline  lens  and 
tho  vitreous  humor,  and  are  by  these  media  of 
different  densities  and  shapes  converged  at  the 
proper  focal  distance  on  the  retina.  All  rays 
iMfViind  those  necessary  for  perfect  vision  are 
ftbsorlKMl  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid, 
which  answers  tlie  purpose  of  the  black  inte- 
ri(»r  (»f  optical  instruments;  the  iris,  like  the 
telescopic  diaphragm,  shuts  off  the  rays  from 
thi*  circumference  of  the  lens,  thus  correcting 
tlje  aberration  of  sphericity,  contracting  or 
dilating  the  pupil  according  to  the  brilliancy  or 
diinucHs  of  the  illuminatiou  of  the  object,  or  its 
di«»t;ince  from  the  eye;  it  is  well  known  that 
the  pufiil  of  a  cat  in  a  bright  light  becomes 
dimininhed  to  a  vertical  slit.  As  the  rays  are 
cM'^^vd  in  the  lens,  an  inverted  image  is  fonned 
iiii  rite  retina,  though  the  mental  perception  is 
«»:'  :iri  erect  image.     Not  only  spherical  but 


Fih    '•'■  —  inoAtrtttoD  of  the  clumiro  in  the  form  of  the  lens 
wbvn  a^justtid — a  to  dlsuot,  f*  to  uear  obJi*ct«. 

chromatic  aberration  is  corrected  sufficiently 

m 

t'**r  all  practical  pur|>oses  in  heidthy  eyes  by  the 
different  refractive  powers  of  the  media  and 
by  the  different  curves  of  their  surfaces,  so  that 
the  ima^e  on  the  retina  is  well  defined  and  free 
from  false  colors.     Tlie  power  by  which  the 
eye  adapta  itself  instantly  to  variations  in  the 
distikoce  of  objects  depends  upon  a  change  in 
the  canratares  of  the  crystalline  lens,  this  body 
becoming  more  convex,  and  conse<)uently  more 
hiifhly  refractive,  in  vision  for  near  objects,  less 
■o  in  virion  for  remote  objects.    The  [>hysiolo- 
W7  and  defects  of  vision  will  be  tnore  ]>n)perly 
Uyated  in  the  article  Vision  ;  for  recent  o!»ser- 
vstioos  by  EoUiker  on  the  structure  of  the  dif- 
fifrent  layers  of  the  retina,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the 
Itfinciples  of  human  and  comparative  physiol- 
<cy.    The  pnpil  is  diminished  by  the  action 
of  muscles  deriving  their  nervous  influence 
fr>m  the  third  pair,  but  is  dilated  through  the 
inrioeiice  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  syinpa- 
iltetic  nenre.    The  movements  of  the  eyeballs, 
whenever  voluntary,  are  alwavs  harmonious, 
*>!it  not  neceMsrily  symmetrical;  though  one 
'  tnuot  be  elevated  and  the  other  depressed  at 
t  !•:  *am>i  time,  one  may  be  turned  outward 
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and  the  other  inward  when  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  are  turned  toward  an  olvject  on  either  side 
of  the  head.  The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are 
moved  jirincipally  through  the  third  pair- of 
nerves,  ihe  motores  oculorum^  but  the  superior 
oblique  has  a  special  nerve,  the  fourth  pair, 
and  the  external  recti  the  sixth  pair;  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  eye  is  derived  from  the  ophthal- 
mic branch  of  the  fifth  pair;  by  the  ophthal- 
mic or  ciliary  ganglion  the  sensory  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair,  the  motor  branches  of  the 
third  pair,  and  the  sympathetic  filaments  are 
united  together.  The  vascular  supply  of  the 
globe  of  tlie  eye  is  derived  from  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. — The 
complicated  eye  of  the  mammal  and  bird  be- 
comes more  simple  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  losing 
the  eyelids,  and  in  the  articulates  generally 
losing  all  that  is  anterior  to  the  vertebrate 
crystalline  lens,  as  well  as  mobility,  the  latter 
loss  being  supplied  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
organs  or  facets.  The  mammalian  eye  is  con- 
structed to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  the  animal ;  of  large  size  in  ruminants  and 
rodents,  it  is  small  in  moles,  bats,  and  ceta- 
ceans, and  in  the  latter  flattened  anteriorly  as 
in  fishes.  The  eyes  are  generally  ])laced  later- 
ally, but  in  the  nocturnal  species  they  are  di- 
rected forward  as  in  man ;  the  lachrymal  ca- 
runcle at  the  inner  angle  has  in  man  only  a 
rudiment  of  a  nictitating  membrane,  which  is 
more  developed  in  sonic  manmials,  but  re- 
markably in  birds;  the  sclerotic  is  thicker  in 
animals  whose  eyes  vary  much  from  a  sphere, 
especially  i)Osteriorly,  this  membrane  in  a 
whale  with  an  eye  of  the  size  of  an  orange 
being  an  inch  thick  behind ;  the  ch(»roid,  dark 
in  man,  in  the  carnivora,  ruminants,  and  other 
onlers,  reflects  vivid  metallic  coU»rs,  remark- 
ably brilliant  at  night,  from  the  depth  of  the 
organ.  In  animals  and  man  destitute  of  the 
usual  coloring  matter  of  the  surface,  or  in  albi- 
nos, the  iris  is  pink,  from  the  color  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  its  vessels;  during  f(ptal  lite, 
until  the  end  of  the  seventh  m<mth,  the  pupil 
is  closed  by  a  membrane.  The  foramen  of 
SOmmering  is  said  not  to  exist  in  any  mam- 
mals below  the  quadrumana ;  the  tear  frland 
is  found  in  all  exce[)t  cetacea.  In  birds  the 
sclerotic  becomes  more  or  less  strengthened 
by  cartilage,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cornea  is  provided  with  a  series  of  bony  plates, 
arrangiMl  in  a  circle,  and  overlapping  each 
other ;  but  the  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
peetctK  folded  like  a  comb  or  fan,  and  projected 
forward  toward  the  lens;  it  is  vascular  like 
the  choroid,  though  not  connected  with  it,  and 
is  dark  with  ))iginent;  its  use  is  not  satisfac- 
torily ascertaine<l.  Many  species  of  reptiles 
have  osseous  pieces  in  the  si^Ierotic ;  snakes 
have  no  movable  lids;  the  chamele(m  has  a 
single  circular  lid.  In  fishes  the  eyes  are  gen- 
erally large,  the  scler<»tic  thick,  imd  in  some 
(as  the  tunny)  osst»ous  anteriorly ;  they  have 
neither  li<ls,  ex<M*pt  the  mi»st  rudinientarv,  nor 
lachrymal  glands ;  the  cornea  is  very  fiat,  and 
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the  Ions  dense ;  around  tlie  entrance  of  the  |  are  very  common  and  nnmeroos,  cccufijiDg 
uptic  nerve  there  is  a  very  vu«icu1ar,  horse-  tlie  borders  of  tho  mantlo  or  confined  to  the 
shoe-shaped  or^an,  between  the  layers  uf  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  and  are  either  peduncn- 
choroid,  culled  the  choroid  frlund  or  muscle,  lated  or  sessile.  In  the  annelids  the  eyes  ire 
The  organs  of  vision  in  insects  consist  of  siiu-  :  generally  either  wanting  entirely,  or  are  men*- 
pie  or  of  comi)ouiid  eycH,  the  former  occurring  I  ly  able  to  distinguisli  light  from  darkness ;  bot 
chteHy  in  larvip,  the  latter  in  perfect  insects ;  .  the  leeches  have  from  two  to  ten  undoubted 
they  tire  wholly  absent  in  some  larva^  and  eyes.  In  the  helminths  tliere  appear  to  be  no 
both  forms  coexist  in  the  {lerlect  state  of  many,  eyes,  only  pigment  spots  containmg  no  liglit- 
The  simple  eyes  (oalli  or  itemmata)  consist  :  refracting  body.  Below  these  are  found  io 
of  a  convex  cornea,  behind  which  is  a  lens,  the  radiata  various  eye  specks  and  pigment  dct« 
lodged  in  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and    which  doubtless  in  some  cases  are  true  eye», 


surrounded  by  a  variously  colored  |)igment 
layer ;  they  vary  in  number  from  two  to  more 
than  100,  and  are  situated  on  the  head.  The 
comiHJund  eyes  are  made  up  of  simple  eyes  so 
clos<»ly  i)laced  that  their  facets  or  cornea)  are 


but  authors  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  liplit- 
refracting  powers  of  most  of  these  orgaD^ 
Tho  eye  of  tho  blind  fish  Qf  tho  Mammuth 
cave,  Kentucky,  though  unable  to  form  a  di«- 
tinct  imago,  can  doubtless  dibtinguish   lifriit 


contiguous;  l>ehind  exich  cornea  is  a  transpa-  |  from  darkness  through  tho  areolar  tii«ue  tad 
rent  pyramid  whose  interior  a[>ex  is  received  skin  which  cover  it ;  Prof.  J.  "Wjman  bat 
into  a  kind  of  vitreous  l)ody,  surrounded  by  the  found  in  it  a  lens,  sclerotic,  choroid,  retim, 
nerve  and  the  choroid  ;  there  are  sometimes  i  and  optic  nerve,  and  it  is  therefore  constroctHi 
many  thousand  facets  in  these  eyes,  which  on  the  vertebrate  plan,  rather  than  the  inTerte- 
may  cover  nearly  the  whole  head,  and  hairs  |  brateto  which  it  has  generally  been  cumiwtd; 
may  project  at  their  angles.     In  the  arachnids    the  parts  in  connection  witii  tlie  ner^'ous  «;»- 


the  eyes  are  simple,  and  the  orders  have  been 
characterized  by  their  number,  situation,  and 
direction  :    thev  are   most  numerous   in   the 


tem  are  developed,  while  those  which  ire 
formed  by  inversion  of  the  integuments  art 
mostly  absent ;  some  authors  are  of  opioiun 
scorpions.  The  sense  of  sight  is  present  in  i  that  the  stinmlus  of  light  for  several  genen- 
ulniost  all  Crustacea ;  their  simple  eyes  consist  |  tions  would  retransform  this  eye  into  an  or- 
of  a  cornea  with  a  lens  and  pigment  layer;  a    dinary  organ  of  vision. 

usual  form  is  that  of  many  simple  eyes,  placed        EYE  STONE,  the  operculum   or  calcareuu» 
close  t<>gether,  and  covere^l  by  a  common  cor-    mouthpiece  of  certain  species  of  small  univalve 
nea;  sometimes  there  is  a  faceted  cornea  un-    shells.    The  stony -like  substance,  one  third  of 
der  the  siiiiide  one ;    the  highest  forms  have  '  an  inch  or  less  in  its  largest  dimensions,  pK- 
compound  faceted  eyes,  in  many  situated  at    sents  a  form  like  that  of  a  turtle,  a  convex  sor- 
or  near  the  end  of  two  peduncles  movably  ar-    face  upon  a  plane  base;  and  being  placed  o&i 
ticulated  to  the  cephalo-thorax  and  concealed    smooth  plate  in  a  weak  acid,  as  lemon  juice, 
in  special  fossio ;  these  facets  are  very  numer-  !  the  evoluti<m  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  from  the 
ous,  and  behind  oaeh  is  the  usual  lens  and  pig-  i  car])onate  of  lime  of  which   it  is  composed 
ment.     The  eyes  of  cephalopods  are  very  large  .  lifts  it  up  and  causes  tlie  stone  to  move  alKMt 
and  highly  developed,  resembling  in  some  re-  !  as  if  alive.     A  similar  effect  resulting  from 
si>ects  the  vertebrate  organ ;  there  is  generally    chemical  decomposition  is  Sometimes  observed 
an  (M'ular  Imlb,  and  a  capsule  constituted  by  a    in  annual  InMlies ;  and  loaves  of  bread.  Hum' 
cartilaginous  orbit  and  a  fii>rous  continuation    boldt  remarks,  have  been  observed  to  move  in 
of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  which   takes  the  .  like  manner  in  the  oven,  whence  the  ovtos 
place  of  a  cornea ;  semi-lunar  folds  containing  j  have  been  called  encliante<l.     lie  found  the 
muscular  fibres  cover  the  eye  like  lids  ;    in    little  opercula,  called  pieilraa  de  lea  ojoa,  or 
front  of  the  globe  is  a  space  analogous  to  an  ,  eye  stones,  regarded  as  great  mysteries  by  the 
anterior  chamber,  containing  a   serous  fiuid,  I  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela  near  Co- 
and  in  the  oetopods  communicating  external-     muna.     They  C(»llected  them  in  great  quanti- 
ly :  internally  this  chamber  is  closed  by  a  kind  j  ties  on  the  beach  at  Cape  Araya,  and  made 
of  pupil ;    its  serous  membrane  has  a  silvery  ;  use  of  them  to  extract  dust  or  any  foreign 
lustre ;    in  some  s]>ecies  the  lens  is  in  direct     su])stance  from  the  eye,  a  purpose  for  which 
contact  with  the  water  in  which  they  swim;     they  are  still  collected  and  exported,  and  are 
there  is  an  iris,  sclerotic,   vitreous   li(|uid,  a    kept  by  druggists.     Ik'ing  introduced   under 
spherical  l)rownisli  lens  formed  of  concentric    the  lid  of  the  eye,  the  stone  moves  about  by 
layers,  a  ciliary  IxnIv,  and  pigment  layer;   in  .  the  motion  of  the  orgtm,  and  any  little  parti- 
the  nautilus  the  eyes  are  plaecd  on  a  project-    cles  it  comes  in  contact  with  adhere  to  it  and 
ing  stalk,  but  in  others  are  generally  <leeply    are  finally  removed  with  it. 
sunk  in  the  head.     In  the  cephalophora  (in-        El'LAI,  or  EUaa,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province 
clmling  ]»teropo<la.  hcteropoda,  and  gasterofio-    of  Fast  Prussia,  in  the  district  and  22  m.  S.  S.  £. 
dous    mollusks)   eyes    are    generally   pre^-nt,     <»f  the  city  of  Konigsberg  :  }h) p.  in  1871,  3,723. 
never  mi>re  than  two  in  number  and  compara-    It  is  situated  <»n  the  Pasmar.  a  small  tributary 
tivelvMnall;  thi-v  are  almost  alwavs  connected     of  the  Alle,  contains  an  old  castle,  and  has 
with  the  tentacles,  either  at  their  base,  sides,     mannfactoriesof  cloth,  hats,  and  leather.    Ilcrc 
or  extremities.     In  acephalous  mollusks  eyes    on  Feb.  7  and  8,  1^<07,  was  fought  a  l»attle 
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m  the  French  under  Napoleon,  85,000 
with  350  gans,  and  the  Russians  and 
ms,  75,000  strong  with  460  guns.  The 
amber  of  killed  and  wounded  was  near- 
00,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
battle  Napoleon  was  nearly  made  pris- 
mt  was  saved  by  his  own  presence  of 
.nd  the  heroism  of  his  little  body  guard 
men. — This  town  is  called  Preussisch 
to  distln^niish  it  from  Dcutsch  Eylau,  a 
own  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  district  of 
werder,  70  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  the  former,  at 
extremity  of  Lake  Geserich. 
LIEL,  the  third  of  the  great  Hebrew 
ts,  and  contemporary  with  Jeremiah 
iniel,  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries 
He  was  still  young  when  he  went  into 
ty,  following  King  Jehoiachin  to  Baby- 
There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  sup- 
to  be  the  Chaboras  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
th  year  of  his  exile,  he  began  his  pro- 
career,  declaring  to  his  fellow  exiles  the 
;une9  which  were  besetting  and  threat- 
Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Judah. 
25th  year  of  his  exile  ho  described  the 
;mple  which  was  to  rise  in  Jerusalem 
ho  redemption  of  his  people.  This  is 
the  last  prophecies  remaining  from  him, 
ere  is  no  account  of  him  beyond  the  27th 
''  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  Accord- 
i  doubtful  tradition,  ho  was  assassinated 
of  the  exiled  princes,  and  during  the 
ages  his  tomb  was  pointed  out  between 
iphrates  and  the  Chebar.  His  book, 
abounds  in  visions,  poetical  images,  and 
ies,  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first 
to  xxiv.)  was  written  before  the  de- 
m  of  Jerusalem;  the  second  (ch.  xxv.  to 
contains  prophecies  against  foreign  na- 
tho  third  (xxxii.  to  xlviii.)  foretells  the 
Kjtion  of  Israel  and  the  erection  of  the 
mple.  The  genuineness  of  the  book  has 
>een  doubted;  but  our  present  Hebrew 
among  the  most  corrupt  of  the  books  of 
d  Testament.  The  best  commentaries 
»se  of  Umbreit  (1843),  Havernick  (1843), 
(1847),  and  Ewald  (2d  ed.,  1868). 
L9  a  Jewish  scribe  and  priest,  accord- 
Josephus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews  in 
n.  Under  his  guidance,  tlie  second  ex- 
n  of  the  Jews  proceeded  from  Babylon 
Mtine,  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
ut  458  B.  C.  The  important  services 
id  by  Ezra  to  his  countrymen  on  that 
n,  and  also  in  arranging  and  settling  the 
^f  Scripture,  are  sjwcially  acknowledged 
Jews,  so  that  he  is  even  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  nation.  Josephus  says 
zra  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
rith  great  magnificence  ;  according  to 
he  returned  U)  Babylon  and  died  there, 
age  of  120.  Ezra  is  said  by  some  of  the 
to  have  introduced  the  present  s<iuare 
w  characters,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
f  the  elders,  to  have  made  the  Masora, 
nctoation  and  accentuation  of  the  Bible. 


Besides  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  was  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles, 
and  some  writers  attribute  to  him  also  the 
books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  though  they 
differ  in  style  from  his  acknowledged  writings. 
— ^The  book  of  Ezra  contains  an  account  of  Uie 
favors  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Persian 
kings,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  mission 
of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  various  regula- 
tions and  reforms  introduced  by  him.  The  the- 
ologians of  the  liberal  school  generally  attribute 
the  last  revision  of  the  book  to  a  later  hand 
than  that  of  Ezra.  Bertheau  (in  SchenkeVs 
Bihellexicon^  1868)  puts  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
vision about  300  B.  C. ;  others,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Spinoza,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
Parts  of  the  book  are  written  in  Chaldee  (iv. 
8  to  vi.  18,  and  vii.  12  to  26).  For  a  full  dis- 
co ssion  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  book  of 
Ezra,  see  the  introductions  of  Berthold,  De 
Wette,  Keil,  and  Havernick,  and  the  commen- 
tary of  Bertheau  (1862). — In  ancient  manu- 
scripts there  are  four  books  of  Ezra,  viz.,  the 
one  just  spoken  of,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 
the  two  books  which  in  the  English  version 
are  called  1st  and  2d  Esdras,  and  placed  among 
the  apocryphal  books.     (See  Esdras.) 

EZZELINO  (or  ErceHit)  DA  ROMANO,  a  leader 
of  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy,  bom  at  Onaro,  April 
26,  1194,  died  at  Soncino,  Sept.  26, 1259.  He 
belonged  to  a  German  family  which  in  the  1 1th 
century  had  acquired  large  feudal  possessions 
in  Lombardy,  and  whose  principal  seat  was 
the  castle  of  Romano  near  Padua.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  his  name,  and  is  known  in  history  as 
Ezzelino  the  Tyrant.  From  his  youth  he  en- 
tered into  the  quarrels  of  the  time,  and  war 
having  become  general  in  Lombardy,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
His  lands  being  ravaged  by  the  Guelphs,  he  in- 
vited the  help  of  the  emperor,  who  relieved 
him  and  gained  noteworthy  advantages.  In 
1286  Ezzelino,  with  his  brother  Alberic,  gained 
possession  of  Verona  and  Vic^nza,  and  he  be- 
came podestaof  Verona,  and  his  brother  of  Vi- 
cenza.  In  February,  1237,  after  the  return  of 
the  emperor  to  Germany,  he  took  Padua.  He 
subsequently  captured  Treviso,  and  imprisoned 
many  eminent  people  on  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion to  him  ;  and  from  this  time  his  oppression 
and  cruelty  became  conspicuous.  The  em- 
peror returned  with  reinforcements,  and  they 
gained  the  victory  of  Cortenuova,  Nov.  27, 
1287.  The  following  spring  he  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  Frederick.  In  1239  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  In  1240 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Lombardy,  and  lost  Ferrara ;  but  in  1246  he 
repulsed  the  marquis  of  Este,  and  subsequent- 
ly he  took  Verona,  Feltre,  Belluno,  and  even 
Este.  By  1250,  when  the  emperor  died,  he 
had  extended  his  control  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  suburbs  of  Milan.  A  league  was  formed 
against  him  in  1252  by  most  of  the  Lombard 
cities,  the  marouis  of  Este,  and  others,  inclu- 
ding his  own  brother  Alberic,  and  in  1256  a 
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crusade  was  proclnimcd  against  him ;  bat  he  !  Sept.  1,  1258.  In  1259  he  threatened  Milan, 
still  sucoeftsfdlly  resisted  all  combinations,  and  ;  but  it  was  saved  by  Martin  della  Torre ;  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  besieged  Mantua.  A  new  !  Ezzelino^s  retreat  being  cut  off,  he  was  forced 
league  being  formed  againsit  him,  which  was  into  a  battle  near  Soncino,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Venice,  the  allies  invested  and  cap-  '  severely  wounded  and  captured  (Sept.  16),  and 
ture<l  Padua,  which  was  held  by  his  nephew  his  army  dispersed.  He  refused  food,  tore  the 
Ansedisio.  But  Ezzelino  defeated  the  army  of  \  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  died  without 
the  league  near  Brescia,  and  captured  that  city  I  reconciliation  to  the  church. 
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FTIIE  Gth  letter  of  the  English  and  Latin,  '  in  grammatical  forms,  as  tt\fe,  wite$ ;  natif, 
«  the  20th  of  the  Arabic  and  the  23d  of  '  native.  The  Greek  B  sometimes  becomes  f^ 
the  Persian  alphabet,  indicates  a  labio-dental  as  Theodoras^  Russ.  Fedor ;  Bipa^  dfpOy  Lat. 
sound,  produced  by  tlie  passage  of  the  expired  ;  /ores,  /era.  Very  peculiar  are  the  tranaforma- 
air  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  u{>por  in-  ,  tions  of  the  Latin  Ji  (also  pi)  into  Spanish  // 
cisive  teeth,  while  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  |  and  Portuguese  ch  ;  as  flamma^  Span,  llama^ 
almost  at  rest.  Quintilian  calls  this  sound  Port.  chammOy  &c.  The  Devanagari,  and 
^*  scarcely  human,"  since  it  is  a  mere  atllatus,  '  most  graphic  systems  of  eastern  Asia  derived 
and  is  wrongly  placed  among  the  semi-vocals,  from  it,  have  no  F.  The  sound  exists  in  the 
Its  sonorous  parallel  is  the  softer  sound  of  V  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages.  Most  Amer- 
(as  in  English),  in  producing  which  the  glottis  ican  languages  are  guttural,  and  lack  among 
and  larynx  are  engaged.     F  is  represented  in  |  others  the  sound  of  /. — As  a  numeral  in  the 


ancient  Greek  both  by  the  ^  (ph)  and  the  di- 
gamma.  in  corresponding  words;  but  the  sound 
of  the  fonner  was  less  harsh  and  rather  as- 


middle  ages,  F  was  equivalent  to  40,  and  f  to 
40,000.  It  signifies  80  in  Arabic,  and  10,000 
in  Armenian.     Its  substitute  ph  stands  for  500 


pirated  than  blowing  (ejffatus)^  and  the  latter  in  Russian  and  Georgian ;  while  the  Phoenician, 
sounded  almost  like  our  V.  The  figure  of  the  Chaldaic,  and  Syriao  rau  designated  6.  As  an 
I^itin  F  arose  from  the  doubling  of  the  Greek  abbreviation,  F  stands  for ^/f/it/«,/«if,  Flavina, 
r.  The  emperor  Claudius  is  reported  to  have  '  Fahrenheit;  for  forte  in  music^  and  ff  for 
used  it  inverted  (A)  to  represent  V.  As  a  '  /ortigsimo.  F  is  marked  on  the  French  coins 
numeral  sign  for  6,  the  stigma  was  employed  ,  of  Angers,  on  the  I^ussian  of  Magdeburg,  and 
by  the  Alexandrines,  as  one  of  the  three  eTi(7)7//a,  !  on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  In  mnaio, 
instead  of  this  digamma,  which  is  named  /3av  it  denotes  the  fourth  diatonic  interval,  or  the 
or  rau.  The  shape  of  the  stigma  (r)  is  an  in-  >  sixth  string  on  the  piano  in  the  chromatic 
verted  Oscic  and  Umbric  F  (U ).  We  find  the  I  scale,  and  is  called /a  in  the  solfeggio, 
prototype  of  our  cursive  /  on  ancient  Hebrew  j  FIBER,  Frederick  WUllaB,  an  English  clergy- 
coins;  but  in  tlie  present  so-called  Hebrew,  as  man  and  author,  bom  June  28, 1815,  died  Sept. 
in  the  Syriac,  Sabieic,  Palmyrenic,  and  some  {  26,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
other  kindred  writings,  the  rau  takes  the  place  became  rector  of  Elton  in  Northamptonshire!, 
of  F,  and  indicates  the  sounds  of  t  and  u,  F  '  which  pfiice  he  filled  until  his  conversion  to 
occurs  in  the  same  place  also  on  the  Idalian  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  was  formally 
tablet  of  Cyprus,  in  Lycian,  also  in  Tuarik  ;  consummated  Nov.  17,  1845.  His  published 
(Berber),  and  in  some  other  writings.  In  the  .  writings  up  to  that  time  were  as  follows: 
Cyrillic  alpha!»et  the  phert  and  phie  (<si)  corre-  |  "  Tracts  on  the  Church  and  the  Prayer  Book  " 
spond  to  it  as  the  27th  letter,  in  Glagolitic  as  (1889);  **  A  Sermon  on  Education"  (1840); 
the  2;M,  and  in  Russian  as  the  27th.  F  is  the  "  The  Cherwell  WateV  Lily  and  other  Poema** 
first  rune,  and  it  is  represented  hieroglyph- '  (1840);  "  The  Styrian  Lake  and  other  Poemt " 
ically  by  a  horned  snake.  It  is  often  vica-  '  (1842);  "Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign 
riously  converted  into  other  letters  or  sounds,  I  Churches''  (1842);  "Sir  Lancelot,  a  Poem" 
especially  into  labials,  as  in  the  following  exam-  ■  (1844) ;  **  The  Rosary  and  other  Poems  "  (1845) ; 
les :  Lat.  /rater,  frango,  fngut,  Eng.  hrother^  an<l  several  papers  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  English 
real\  hn/h  ;  Lat.  pen,  pugnnre,  porntlus,  Eng.  '  Saints,'*  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman.  Dr. 
foot,  fght,  (ier.  Ferlrel ;  Lat.  fermm,  fU-  Faber  was  ordained  priest  in  1847,  joined  Dr. 
vn,  folium,  figere,  formonvn,  fahuhtri,  fames^  Newman,  who  had  just  transplanted  the  Ora- 
furari,  Sjian.  (sincre  the  14th  century)  hierro,  tory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  to  England,  in  lft48 
hijoj  hoja,  huir,  hrrwoso,  hahlar^  hamhre,  hvr-  '  received  the  habit  of  that  congregation,  and 
tar.  The  (vreek  o  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  K^came  distinguished  as  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
and  Portuguese  uniformly  replace  by  /'.  F  preacher.  His  published  writings  after  his 
s*>inetinies  also  interchanges  with  gutturals,  as  conversion  are  as  follows:  **  Catholic  Hymna," 
(rcrm.  Srhafht,YA\^.  tthaft :  DwXcYi  achter,  Eng.  '  an<i  an  **  Essay  on  Beatification  and  Canonixa- 
aftrr  :  (Irrm.  kritrhtn,  Kng.  ereep  and  crnt^y.  tion  "  (l.*MH) ;  *»  The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St. 
In  En;:lis!i  and  Froneh   it   alternates  with   r    Philip  Neri"  (185n);  •»  Catholic  Hume  Mis- 
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wona  (1851);  **A11  for  Jesus"  (1854); 
'-Growth  mHolme88"(1866);  "The  Blessed 
Sacrament''  (1856);  ''The  Creator  and  the 
Creature  "  (1867) ;  **  The  Foot  of  the  Cross,  or 
the  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  *'  8ir  Lancelot "  (being 
his  fiiruicr  poem  rewritten),  and  *'  EtheFs  Story 
liiH.k"  (1858);  and  ** Spiritual  Conferences " 
(1^51^1.  Several  years  before  his  death  he  be- 
came suf^erior  of  the  Oratory  at  Brompton. 
—See  Bowden's  **  Life  of  F.  W.  Faber  "  (1869). 

FABEB,  G^w^  Staaley,  an  English  theological 
writer,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  born  Oct,  25, 
177-i,  died  near  Durham,  Jan.  27,  1854.  He 
stadied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  college, 
was  appo'mted  Bampton  lecturer  in  1801,  and 
in  tlie  same  year  published  his  discourses  under 
the  title  of  JJora  MomUcb  (2d  ed.  enlarged, 
1818).  Ue  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1803, 
married,  gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  for  two 
years  assisted  his  father,  the  rector  of  Calver- 
ley  in  York,  as  curate.  lie  subsequently  oc- 
cupied various  vicarages,  in  1831  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1832  appoint- 
ed master  of  Sherburn  hospital.  lie  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  most  of  which,  par- 
ticularly those  on  prophecy,  in  which  he  holds 
that  the  inspired  predictions  apply  not  to  in- 
dividuals but  to  governments  and  nations,  have 
had  a  wide  popularity.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are:  *' Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Cabin,  or  the  Great  Gods  of  Phoenicia  " 
(2  vola.  Svo,  Oxford,  1808);  "The  Origin  of 
Pagan  Idolatry  "  (8  vols.  8vo,  1816);  "Diffi- 
culties of  Komanism"  (8vo,  1826);  "The 
Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy  "  (3  vols.,  1828); 
"  Papal  Infallibility "  (8vo,  1851);  and  "The 
Revival  of  the  French  Emperorship  antici- 
pated from  the  Necessity  of  Prophecy  "  (12mo, 
1853;  New  York,  1859). 

fflBICSy  the  name  of  an  ancient  Roman  gens, 
which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Hercules 
and  the  daughter  of  tlie  Arcadian  E\ander. 
Of  the  various  families  which  belonged  to  the 
gtns  Fahia^  the  m4>st  ancient  was  that  of  the 
Vibolani,  three  brothers  of  which  were  consuls 
for  seven  years  in  succession  (485-479  B.  C). 
These  brothers  rendered  themselves  odious 
to  tke  common  soldiers  by  refusing  to  divide 
among  them  the  booty  gained  in  war,  and  by 
their  oppotttion  to  the  agrarian  law,  but  after- 
ward became  popular  by  their  courage  in  a 
battle  fooght  with  the  Velentes  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Marcus  Fabius,  in  480.  In  this  bat- 
tle Quintus  Fabius  was  killed,  and  his  brothers 
Marcot  the  consul  and  Cssso  were  foremost  in 
the  fight.  The  soldiers  bravely  supported  them, 
and  after  the  battle  tlie  Fabii  espoused  the 
CAose  of  the  plebeians  and  were  regardetl  by 
the  patricians  a«  a|>ostates.  They  gaintnl  high 
honor  by  offering  to  undertake  alone  the  war 
atrainst  the  Vcientes.  The  whole  family,  with 
tile  eioeption  of  a  single  member,  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  800,  left  Rome  with  their 
f  >ilowerai  fortified  themselves  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Cremera,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 


great  energy.  But  in  the  consulship  of  Hora- 
tius  (477)  Pulvillus  and  T.  Menenius  Lanatus 
they  were  all,  after  heroic  resistance,  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed.  The  only  member  of 
the  family  who  survived  was  Quintua,  son 
of  Marcus,  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  and 
from  him  were  descended  the  Fabii  who  after- 
ward became  famous  in  Roman  history.  Among 
them,  Quintus  Fabius  RuUianus  is  commonly 
considered  the  first  who  iiad  the  cognomen 
Maximus.  In  825,  as  master  of  the  horse, 
he  gave  battle  to  the  Samnites,  contrary  to 
the  express  orders  of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  and  obtained  a  signal  \ictory.  After 
other  brilliant  victories,  in  296,  being  consul 
for  the  sixth  time,  he  was  in  command  at 
the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  and  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  the  Samnites,  Gauls, 
Etruscans,  and  Umbrians.  lie  is  reputed 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  gen- 
erals, but  the  principal  authorities  in  regard 
to  this  period  belonged  to  the  Fabian  house, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  military  achieve- 
ments have  been  much  exaggerated. — Accord- 
ing to  Polybiua,  it  was  not  Q.  Fabius  Rul- 
lianus  upon  whom  the  cognomen  of  Maximus 
was  originally  conferred,  but  his  great-grand- 
son, Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus,  who 
by  his  prudent  generalship  in  the  second  Punic 
war  saved  the  Roman  commonwealth  from 
impending  ruin.  Having  been  appointed  pro- 
dictator  after  the  defeat  of  Lake  Thrasyme- 
nus,  in  217,  he  perceived  that  it  was  impos- 
sible with  raw  and  disheartened  troops  to 
oppose  succesbfully  a  veteran  army  fiushed 
with  victory.  He  therefore  avoided  pitched 
battles  and  moved  his  camp  from  highland  to 
highland,  where  Hannibars  Nuniidiau  horse 
and  Spanish  infantry  could  not  follow  him.  Ho 
thus  tired  them  out  with  marches  and  counter- 
marches. This  policy  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  Cu/ietator,  delayer.  It  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  ])06ition  of  afiairs,  but  the  Roman  senate 
and  people  were  impatient  under  it  and  divided 
the  command  between  Fabius  and  Minucius,  his 
master  of  the  horse.  Minucius  mode  a  rash 
advance,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  he  not  been 
rescued  by  Fabius.  Varro,  one  of  the  consuls 
who  assumed  the  command  after  the  expiration 
of  Fabius's  dictatorship,  disregarded  his  coun- 
sels and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Canna)  (2 1 6). 
After  tliis  Fabius  suggested  the  measures  of 
defence  which  were  ado]>ted  by  the  senate. 
He  was  made  consul  for  the  fifth  time  in  209, 
and  became  princepi  seuatuB,  During  this  year 
he  intlicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Carthagin- 
ians by  the  recapture  of  Tarentum.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  war  the  more  energetic  plan  of 
action  ])ri)posed  by  Scipio  prevailed  over  the 
advice  of  Fabius.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  203,  when  Hannibal  was  al>out  leaving  Italy. 
— Caius  Fabius  Pictor  [>ainted  a  battle  piece 
for  the  temple  of  Salus  which  was  dodionted  in 
802  B.  C,  the  earliest  Roman  painting  of  which 
there  is  any  record.     It  was  preserved  till  tho 
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♦>r.t  'if  the*  eiiir>eror  Clandius,  when  the  temple 
» t?  •!r*:r'>Te<l  bv  fire. — His  son  Numerius  Fa- 
l>,*  }*ir*jjr  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  an  au- 
trv.-r  of  Greek  annals,  but  was  possibly  mista- 
ke!, for  hi?  nephew  (a  grandson  of  the  painter), 
il-y.TAZi  Fabius  I*ictor,  the  first  prose  writer  of 
K-.-rr^e.  who  served  in  the  Gallic  war,  225  B.  C, 
fcL  i  In  the  second  Punic  war.  Ho  was  the  au- 
•:.or  of  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation 
Z'f  h>  own  time,  (^f  this  work,  probably  writ- 
X^Ti  in  Greek,  which  was  highly  valued  by  later 
wr.x*:r^.  no  fragments  remain. 

FIBRE,  Fnuiftis  XaTler  Pascal,  a  French 
painter,  l^om  in  Montpellier,  April  1,  1766, 
died  March  12,  1837.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Da- 
\id,  and  pr<-»duced  in  1787  a  painting  repre- 
§<rnting  the  **  Execution  of  the  Children  of 
Ze<Jekiah  by  order  of  'Nebuchadnezzar,"  for 
which  he  received  the  great  prize  of  the  acad- 
emy, and  was  sent  as  a  pensionary  to  Rome. 
He  was  believed,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
to  have  been  secretly  marrio<l  to  the  countess 
of  Albany,  who  on  her  death  in  1824  made 
him  her  sole  heir,  and  bequeathed  to  him  valu- 
able MSS.  which  had  been  left  to  her  by  Alfi- 
eri.     Fabro  gave  them  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

FIBRE,  Jfti,  surnamed  *'the  honest  crimi- 
nal," a  Protestant  hero,  bom  in  Nimcs  in  1727, 
died  in  Cette,  May  81,  1797.  He  was  a  manu- 
facturer and  a  mem)>er  of  the  small  Protestant 
community  at  Nimes.  lie  and  his  coreligion- 
ists celebrated  the  new  year  of  1756  in  a  seclu- 
ded locality,  whore  they  were  surprised  by  the 
soldiery,  but  heescapefl.  His  father,  however, 
having  l>een  arrested,  Jean  took  his  place  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  galleys  of  Toulon,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  great  hardships.  His  release  in  1762, 
and  his  full  pardon  in  1768,  were  mainly  duo 
to  a  play  by  Fenouillot  de  Falbaire,  L'honnete 
crhninel,  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  His  auto- 
biography, completed  by  his  son,  was  pub- 
lished with  a  biographical  notice  by  Athanase 
Coquerel^V/r  in  the  Bulletin  tie  In  $ociete  de 
rhistoire  du  jtrotenfantiume  fran^ais  (Paris, 
Januarv  to  April,  lH6o). 

FABRE  D'^UNTIXF.  Phlllppf  Franf^is  Ntztlrf, 
a  Frenrh  revohitionist  and  author,  l)orn  in 
LanguodtK*,  Doc.  28,  170.5,  guillotine<l  in  Paris, 
April  5,  171*4.  In  gratitude  for  a  wild  rose 
{tgfantine)  of  gold  awarded  to  him  in  early  life 
at  the  rioral  games  at  Toulouse,  he  adopted 
that  name.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  plays  for 
the  theatres  of  Paris,  a  few  of  which,  as  Le 
J'hilinffde  MoUi^re^  IJ'iutrhvie  i/n'ftohiire,  &c., 
were  favorably  received.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutii>n  he  aMsociate«l  hiiiisi'lf  with  Dan- 
ton,  whose  secretary  he  biy»ame  in  17!«2.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention,  where  he  ad- 
vocated the  most  violent  inea»»ures,  but  played 
only  a  seconilary  ]>art.  He  was  accusi-d  of  ve- 
nality, and  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  Dan- 
ton.  While  aseendin::  the  guillotine  he  dis- 
tributed some  of  his  writing?*  among  the  popn- 
lace.  One  of  his  coinodies,  Lm  prirepti  vr*, 
wjis  [>ro<lueed  for  the  first  time  five  years  after 
death,  an<l  received  witli  great  a]>plause. 


Two  volumes  of  his  writings  were  pnblidhed  in 
1801  as  (Eutres  potthumet  et  meUei, 

FABRETTI,  Rafkdto,  an  Italian  antiquary, 
bom  in  Urbino  in  1618,  died  in  Rome  in  ITiK*. 
At  the  ago  of  18  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  himself  profoundly  acquainted  with  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  ancients.  After  filling 
a  diplomatic  mission  in  Spain,  ho  became 
treasurer  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  under 
the  three  succeeding  popes  held  Tarions  offices 
at  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Urbino.  During  his 
18  ycars^  residence  in  Spain  he  explored  neariy 
all  the  antiquities  of  that  kingdom.  His  first 
archaeological  works,  De  Aqnculuetibui  VeUrii 
Botna  and  De  Columna  7>a//i  nt,  excited  a  gen- 
eral interest.  His  interpretation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  Livy  involved  him  in  a  violent  dis- 
cussion with  Gronovins.  In  a  learned  work 
upon  ancient  inscriptions  he  made  known  the 
treasures  discovered  by  him  in  the  catacombs 
of  Rome.  His  rich  collection  of  antiquities  is 
still  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino. 

FIBRIANO,  a  town  of  centrid  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  34  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  An- 
cono,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines;  pop.  about 
6,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  several  convents,  and  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  paper  and  parchment.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  first  places  at  which 
[)aper  from  linen  rags  was  manufactured.  The 
town  also  contains  tanneries  and  powder  millsi 
and  manufactures  cloth  and  hats. 

FIBRIANO,  CeatUc  da,  an  Italian  painter  di 
the  Roman  school,  lK>m  at  Fabriano  aboot 
1870,  died  in  Rome  in  1450.  Michel  Ancelo 
said  that  his  name  Gentile,  the  noble  of  oeli- 
cato,  was  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  his 
works.  Al>out  1418  he  painte<l  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto  a  Madonna,  which  still  exists, 
and  which  was  so  much  admired  that  the  ar- 
tist received  the  title  of  magUter  magUtromm. 
He  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  obtained 
great  succes.<«,  and  was  invite<l  to  Rome,  where 
his  paintings  in  the  church  of  Sl  John  Late- 
ran,  which  his  infirmities  did  not  permit  him 
to  finish,  made  him  esteemed  the  nrst  painter 
of  Italv.  His  manner  resembles  that  of  Fr* 
Angelico. 

F-IBRICirs  (Calms  FsMdis  Lisrlias),  a  Roman 
statesman,  celebrated  for  his  virtue  and  integ- 
rity. While  consul  in  282  B.  C.  he  defeated 
the  Lucanians,  Hruttians,  and  Samnites,  and 
enriehe<l  the  public  treasury  with  more  than 
400  talents  fnmi  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  re- 
maining poor  himself.  In  280  ho  served  as 
legate  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus.  to  whom  he  was  sent  at  its  close 
with  an  embassy,  to  ask  the  ransom  or  ex- 
change of  some  Roman  prisimers  of  war.  The 
meeting  of  the  envoy  and  the  king  at  Taren- 
tum  has  periia]>s  been  eml)ellishe4l  by  the  Ro- 
man hist<»rians.  Fabrieius  is  represented  to 
have  withstooil  not  only  the  most  splendkl 
oAVts  of  Pyrrhus,  who  knowing  his  pOTcrty 
tried  to  bribe  him  into  his  service,  but  also  the 
threatening  aspect  of  an  elepliant  seemingly 
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let  loose  npon  him.  In  reward  of  his  integrity 
the  king  allowed  the  captives  to  go  to  Rome 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  on  prom- 
ise of  retaming  after  the  festival.  In  279  Fa- 
bricias  fought  in  the  battle  of  Asculum,  which, 
thoQgh  nominally  a  victory  for  Pyrrhus,  was 
reganled  by  him  almost  as  a  defeat.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  again  as  consul,  and 
exposed  to  his  enemy  the  treachery  of  his 
physician,  who  offered  to  poison  him;  upon 
which  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^*  It 
is  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  career  than 
Fahricins  from  his  honesty,^'  and  to  have  freed 
all  his  captives  without  ransom.  When  Pyr- 
rhus evacuated  Italy,  Fabricius  was  engaged  in 
»mbduing  his  allies.  As  censor  in  275  he  de- 
prived P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  of  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  for  having  in  his  household  10  pounds 
of  silver  plate.  Like  Curius  Dentatus,  he 
s{»amed  the  presents  of  the  Samnite  ambas- 
sadors, and  died  so  poor  that  the  senate  had  to 
provide  marriage  portions  for  his  daughters. 
lie  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Home,  the 
prohibitory  law  of  the  twelve  tables  having 
been  suspended  in  his  honor. 

Fimcirs,  (*c«rg,  a  German  scholar,  bom  in 
Chenmitz,  8axony,  April  24,  1516,  died  in 
Meissea,  July  13,  1571.  He  was  director  of 
the  college  of  Meissen.  His  edition  of  Horace 
<2  vols.,  Basel,  1555)  is  still  esteemed.  He 
wrote  Latin  poetry  with  great  purity,  and  in 
hi^  sacred  poems  he  would  employ  no  words 
which  had  the  slightest  flavor  of  paganism. 
Baurogarten-Crusius  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  writings  (Meissen,  1839). 

rmiars,  or  Fakrhto,  GlrtlaH«,  sumamed 
from  his  birthplace  ab  Aquapkndente,  an 
Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  born  at  Ac- 
qnapendente,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1587,  died 
in  Padua,  May  21,  1619.  A  pupil  of  Fallopius, 
he  succeeded  him  ss  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  the  university  of  Padua,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  50  years.  Fabricius  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  in  1574  the  presence  of 
ralmlar  folds  in  all  the  veins  of  the  extremi- 
ties. William  Har\'ey,  who  was  his  pupil,  ac- 
knowledged himself  indebted  to  his  teachings 
for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  His  writings  comprise  dissertations  on 
the  formation  of  the  foetus,  the  structure  of  the 
<nof^iagQs,  stomach,  and  body,  and  the  pecu- 
liaritiea  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  larynx  ;  treatises 
on  the  e^  and  on  veins,  &c.  Great  honors 
were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Venetian  gov- 
ernment, and  a  large  anatomical  theatre  was 
constmeted  for  his  accommodation.  The  first 
edition  of  his  surgical  works  appeared  at  Padua 
in  1617.  An  edition  of  his  anatomical  and 
Tfhysiological  works  was  published  by  Bohn  in 
Leipso  in  1687,  followed  in  1737  by  the  more 
eofoplete  one  of  Albinus  of  Leyden. 

nniara,  Jafeau  llkert,  a  German  bibli- 
ographer, bom  in  I^ipsic,  Nov.  11,  IfifiS,  died 
in  ilambnrg,  April  SO,  1786.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  theology^  and  in  1 699 
was  appointed  t>rofe8sor  of  rhetoric  and  moral 


philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg. 
The  extent  of  his  learning  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  especially  in  philology, 
was  remarkable.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are :  Bihliotheca  Latina  (Hamburg,  1697 ;  5th 
ed.,  8  vols.,  1721 ;  new  ed.  by  Ernesti,  8  vola, 
Leipsic,  1773-4)  ;  Bihliotheca  Grasea  (14  vols^ 
Hamburg,  1705-^28 ;  continuation  and  new  edi- 
tion by  Harless,  12  vols.,  Hamburg,  1790-1809, 
provided  with  an  index  in  1838) ;  Biblio- 
graphia  Antiquaria  (Hamburg,  171 8;  new  ed. 
by  Schafshausen,  1760) ;  Bihliotheca  Ecclesi- 
astica  (Hamburg,  1718) ;  and  Bihliotheca  Me- 
di€B  et  Infima  jidatis  (5  vols.,  Hamburg,  1734 ; 
supplementary  vol.  by  Schdttgen,  1746;  new 
ed.  by  Mansi,  Padua,  1754). 

FABEICIl'S,  JaluuiB  Christlaa,  a  Danish  ento- 
mologist, bom  in  Tondem,  Schleswig,  Jan.  7, 
1743,  died  in  Kiel  in  1807  or  1808.  His  aca- 
demic  studies  were  pursued  at  Copenhagen, 
Leyden,  Edinburgh,  and  finally  at  Upsol,  under 
Linnseus.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  great 
Swede,  and  has  preserved  many  interesting 
details  of  his  private  life.  He  adopted  Lin- 
nsBus^s  method,  and  introduced  a  system  of 
classifying  insects  by  the  parts  which  consti- 
tute the  mouth.  He  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  about  1767,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Kiel,  where  he  wrote  his  Syttema 
Entomologi4B  (1775),  subsequently  enlarged 
into  Entomologia  Systematical  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Copenhagen,  1792-'4).  He  employed  the  re- 
mamder  of  his  life  in  developing  and  )>erfect- 
ing  it,  and  for  this  purpose  made  tours  over 
different  parts  of  Europe.  His  Genera  In- 
aectorum  (8vo,  Kiel,  1777),  Philo$ophia  Ento- 
mologica  (Hamburg,  1778),  Species  Insectorum 
(2  vols.,  1781),  Mantissa  Insectorum  (2  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1787),  and  other  works  show 
how  complete  and  extended  were  his  investi- 
gations in  this  branch  of  science.  He  also 
published  essays  on  botany  and  natural  history, 
accounts  of  travels  in  Norway,  Russia,  and 
England,  and  a  variety  of  treatises,  historical, 
political,  and  economical,  relating  to  Denmark, 
the  latter  being  prepared  by  him  in  his  capacity 
of  councillor  of  state  and  professor  of  rural 
and  political  economy  at  Kiel.  He  died  of 
grief,  it  is  supposed,  occasioned  by  the  bom- 
banlroent  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  political 
misfortunes  of  Denmark. 

FABYAN,  or  FaMaa,  Etbert,  an  ancient  Encr- 
lish  chronicler,  born  in  London  about  1450, 
died  in  1512.  He  was  a  merchant,  became  an 
alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  and  wrote  a 
general  chronicle  of  English  history,  which  he 
called  the  "Concordonce  of  Histories,''  from 
'  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Brutus  in  (Jreat  Britain 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death  (folio,  1516),  and 
reappeared  in  numerous  editions,  the  hist  of 
which  is  that  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  accompanied 
by  notes  and  a  learned  introduction  (**  Chron- 
icles of  England  and  Fronce,''  royal  4to,  Lon- 
don, 1811).    On  account  of  its  free  animad- 


1)4  FACCIOLATO  FACTOR 

vorpionft  on  the  Cntliolic  clcrpy,  Cartlinal  Wol-  I  caiiJ^ed  by  the  net  of  God  or  the  public  cnciiir. 
pey  is  ami  to  have  cau!«ed  the  destruction  of  a  A  factor  is  a  f^eneral  a;?ent,  and  as  such  biiid^ 
portion  of  the  iirst  edition,  perfect  copies  of  his  principal. — The  most  general  duty  of  a  f»c- 
whifh  are  now  rare.  |  tor,  as  of  every  agent,  is  to  obey  the  instruc- 

F.UCIOLITO,  or  FacfioUtl,  JaMpo,  an  Italian  tions  he  receives.  But  he  is  considered  by  the 
p1iiloh)irist,  born  in  Torrej^Iia,  near  Paduu,  Jan.  law  merchant  as  an  a^ent  having  much  diHTt^ 
4,  11)82,  died  Auff.  20,  1709.  Cardinal  Bar-  tion,  and  an  equal  responsibility ;  while  there- 
bari:ro«ent  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  ,  fore  he  is  bound  to  obey  definite  and  positive 
of  Padua,  where  he  took  onkrs  and  rose  to  be  instructions,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  sucli  regard 
]»rufess(>r  of  )>hilosophy,  and  finally  head  of  ■  to  mere  intimations  or  wishes,  because  he  nwy 
the  institution,  lie  afterward  tilled  the  chair  ■  well  believe  that,  whatever  his  principal  luitrlit 
of  lofric  in  the  university  of  the  same  city,  and  :  desire  or  consider  expedient,  if  he  did  not  pu* 


was  charjied  with  continuing  the  hi>tory  of 
that  establishment  which  Papadopoli  had  be- 
guiL     Besides    several   jro(Ml   editions  of   the 


positive  direi'tions  it  was  because  ho  preferri-*! 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  discretion  of  hi* 
factor.     And  even  if  he  have  positive  and  pri^ 


classics  and  various  works  on  ^anmiar,  ethics,  '  cise  instructions,  his  departure  from  them  will 


thooK)gy,  and  some  poetry,  he  published  re 
visions  of  the  Lexicon  of  Schrevelius,  the  The- 
Munm  O*c*T07i//i/MMof  Nizolius,  and  an  edition 
in  «even  languages  of  Calepino's  dictionary  (2 
vols,  fol.,  1731),  in  which  ho  received  much  as- 
6i>«tance  from  his  pupil  Forcellini  and  others. 
It  was  on  the  conclusion  of  the  last  named 


be  justified  if  it  was  caused  by  an  nnforeset-n 
emergency,  and  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
certainly  for  the  actual  advantage  of  his  prin- 
cipal. H  however,  a  factor  buys  goods  for  his 
]>rincipal  and  sends  them  to  liim  in  distinct 
violation  of  an  order,  his  principal  may  reject 
the  sjune,  and  may  return  them  to  his  factor; 


work  that  Facciolato  and  Forcellini  he^'uu  to  or,  if  the  nature  of  the  gooiis  and  the  cin'um- 
compose  the  great  Latin  dictionary  published  stancesof  the  case  render  it  certainly  expi*dient. 
atter  the  death  of  both,  under  their  Joint  names,  he  may  sell  the  goods  for  his  factor,  and  remit 
but  which  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  tlie  •  to  him  or  credit  him  with  the  proceeds.  A 
latter.     (See  Fobceluni.)  I  factor  generally  acquires  no  right  to  his  com- 

FACTOR  (Lat.,  from  jhcere,  to  do  or  make),  i  mis8i(>ns  until  the  service  by  which  he  is  to 
one  who  conducts  bnsine>s  for  another.  The  '  earn  them  is  wholly  rendered,  unless  prevented 
word  originally  had  almost  the  s^une  meaning  |  without  his  tault  from  completing  his  service, 
iis  agent  (Lat.  afjere,  to  act).  But  while  agent  in  which  case  he  may' have  a  reasonable  corn- 
was  used  to  represent  every  one  who  acted  in  pensation.  Xor  lias  he  any  claim  for  comfien- 
an V  wav  in  the  stead  of  imother,  factor  became  nation  unless  he  conducts  his  business  with 
limited  to  those  who  so  act  in  mercantile  trans-    proper  care  and  skill,  and  he  is  liable  in  dam- 


actions.  Factor  is  then  a  mercantile  agent, 
herein  being  like  a  broker;  but  the  ditterence 
between  them  is  principally  this:  a  broker  acts 
f«)r  his  princi]>al  in  reference  to  mercantile 
pro|>erty  which   the  ])rincipal   retains   in   his 


ages  for  any  loss  his  principal  sustains  i»y  his 
want  of  care  and  skill ;  nor  can  he  claim  any 
compensation  for  any  illegal  or  immoral  service. 
A  factor  cannot  delegate  his  power  and  riglit, 
exce])t  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  so,  either 


hands;  while  the  factor  has  possession  of  the  exi)ressly,  or  by  the  established  usage,  or  by 
go(Mls  sent  to  him  for  sale,  or  takes  possession  i  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
of  those  which  he  buys  for  his  principal.  From  |  absence  of  positive  instructions,  it  i»  the  duty 
this  ditlerence  c)tliers  have  grown;    and  the  '  of  the  factor  to  obey  and  conform  to  the  corn- 


most  important  of  these  is,  that  the  broker 
buy*  and  sells  as  atrent,  while  tlie  factor  may 
buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name,  the  person  deal- 


mon  usage  of  that  business,  and  he  can,  in 
general,  bind  his  principal  only  within  that 
usage.     He  has  a  considerable  discretion,  but 


ing  with  him  not  always  knowing  whether  the  !  is  bound  to  use  it  with  reasonable  care,  and 
factor  or  some  one  else  owns  the  gomls.  In  .  with  perfect  ^oo<l  faith.  Thus,  if  he  hastens  a 
the  UnittMl  States,  amont;  men-hants,  the  phrase  side  im])r()perly,  and  without  reasonable  cause 
commission  men-hant  has  taken  the  ]»lace  of  or  excuse,  as,  for  example,  if  he  hurries  a  rale, 
factor,  and  means  much  the  same  thing;  but  clearly  against  the  interest  of  the  principal,  f(*r 
the  word  factor  is  retained  as  a  law  term,  and  the  purpose  of  realizing  at  once  his  own  ad- 
the  law  of  factors  is  the  law  of  commission  vances,  such  a  sale  would  be  considered  a 
njerdmnts.  l»esi<les  regular  commission  mer-  fraudulent  sacrifice  of  his  principars  property, 
chants,  any  one  intrustrtl  with  the  po>session  and  would  render  him  liable  in  damages.  The 
of  property  beh>nging  to  amither.  and  author-  factor  is  bound  to  insure  the  ]»roiH'rty  of  hit 
izetl  by  the  owner  to  dispose  of  it,  may  be  a  principal  when  instructed  to  do  so,  and  also  if 
factor,  as  a  supercargo.  So  a  c«>mmon  carrier  '  a  general,  well  established,  and  well  known 
may  be  a  tactor;  and  while  he  n<-ts  as  su<'h,  be  usage  requires  it  of  him,  and  particularly  if 
is  responsible  only  as  a  factor,  that  is,  only  for  there  have  been  antecedent  acts  or  nsages  K'- 
in.iurii>  or  hisses  (*aii«ied  liv  want  of  due  care;  tween  him  and  his  princi|>al,  from  which  h's 
but  whi'n  he  has  sohl  goods  as  factnr.  and  has  principal  miLdit  reasonably  have  expected  that 
re»-vived  the  money  wliirli  it  i>  liixlnty  to  lirinir  he  would  effect  insurance,  and  therefore  omit 
home  a**  carrier,  his  (►bli^'ations  as  carrier  re-  '  doing  this  himself.— In  general,  the  principal 
vive,  and  he  is  now  li:iblc  for  any  loss  not    has  the  ri^ht  of  revoking  tlie  ifkithority  he  haa 
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giren  to  his  factor  at  any  time  before  the  fac- 
tor has  luade  any  advances  upon  the  goods; 
and  EiiuT  then  demand  them,  paying  of  course 
whatever  legal  claims  the  factor  may  have,  not 
fir  his  commissions,  but  fur  expenses  properly 
incurred  about  the  goods,  and  for  any  special 
services  he  has  been  called  upon  to  render. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  a  commission 
merchant  has  made  advances  upon  goods,  he 
has  not  now  acquired  an  interest  in  them  and 
an  aathority  over  them,  which  his  principal 
cannot  defeat  by  revocation.  The  prevailing 
d<»ctrine  in  the  United  States  is  that  a  factor 
by  advances  upon  Koods  acquires  an  interest  in 
tlie  g<KNls  themselves;  and  that  his  authority 
oi'er  them  is  therefore  irrevocable.  In  Eng- 
Lind  the  courts  hold  otherwise,  and  a  factor 
who  has  made  advances  upon  goods  is  denied 
the  power  to  sell  them  or  any  part  of  them  if 
uoeitively  prohibited  by  his  principal;  w^hile 
IQ  the  United  States  he  may  sell  so  much  as 
rill  cover  his  advances  and  charges,  the  prin- 
cipal having  power  over  only  the  surplus  or 
rerfidue  after  the  factor ^s  advances  are  repaid. 
The  factor  is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  after  de- 
mand and  reasonable  delay  may  have  his  action 
airaiust  his  principal  for  his  advances. — The 
question  what  power  a  factor  has  to  pledge  the 
giRjds  consigned  to  him  has  been  much  agi- 
uted.  By  placing  the  goods  in  his  possession, 
the  principal  may  be  said  to  give  to  his  factor 
th«  |»ower  of  acting  as  an  owner,  to  the  imury 
of  others.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  England 
and  in  many  of  tlie  United  States  such  a  fac- 
ttif,  whether  called  commission  merdiant,  con- 
signee, agent,  or  otherwise,  is  deemeil  to  be  the 
true  owner,  so  tar  as  to  render  valid  a  sale, 
pledge^  or  other  disposition  of  the  property, 
while  the  party  with  whom  he  deals  acts  in 
giKMl  faith.  A  factor  may  make  a  special  con- 
tract with  his  principal,  to  guarantee  all  sales 
ntade  for  him.  In  continental  Europe,  some- 
times in  England,  more  rarely  here,  such  a 
factor  is  said  to  act  under  a  del  eretlere  com- 
misniun.  With  us  lie  is  commonly,  and  per- 
ha|>s  oniversally,  said  to  act  under  a  guaran- 
tee commission.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
in  addition  to  the  usual  commission  (or  that 
ajrevd  upon)  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he 
receives  a  further  commission,  in  considera- 
tii>n  of  which  lie  guarantees  the  payment  by 
the  purchaser  of  the  price  of  the  goods,  and 
ajre««  to  pay  if  Uie  purchaser  does  not.  A 
goaraotee  commission  merchant  has  the  same 
claim  on  bis  principal  for  his  advances  as  if 
he  made  no  guarantee.  If  he  takes  a  note 
fr««a  the  purchaser  of  the  gooils,  this  note  is 
the  property  of  his  principal,  and  he  giiaran- 
tres  the  note ;  and  if  he  takes  payment  in  de- 
preciated paper,  ho  must  make  it  good.  If 
money  be  paid,  and  he  remits  it  in  some  cus- 
tvimarj  ana  proper  way,  or  in  such  way  as  may 
be  qieeially  directed  by  the  owner,  he  is  not 
n^ponable  for  its  safe  arrival,  unless  he  under- 
takes to  gnarantee  the  remittance :  in  which 
case  he  may  charge  a  commission  for  his  guaran- 


tee. Without  any  guarantee  commission  a 
factor  is  liable  to  his  principal,  not  only  for  his 
neglect  or  default,  but  for  certain  acts  which 
seem  to  assume  this  liability ;  as  if  he  sells 
the  goods  of  several  principals  to  one  pur- 
chaser, on  credit,  and  takes  a  note  payable  or 
indorsed  to  himself,  and  gets  it  discounted. — 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  factor 
may  buy,  sell,  sue  and  be  sued,  demand,  col- 
lect, receive,  and  receipt  for  money,  all  in  his 
own  name,  and  as  a  principal,  while  a  broker 
can  do  all  this  only  in  his  own  name  and  as  an 
agent.  This  ditterence  between  them  springs 
from  the  possession  of  the  goods  by  the  factor 
(for  possession  is  one  of  the  principal  indicia 
of  ownership)  and  the  non-possession  of  them 
by  the  broker.  There  is  a  more  important*  dif- 
ference between  them,  founded  on  the  same 
circumstance;  this  is,  that  the  factor  has  a 
lien  on  the  goods  for  his  advances,  charges, 
and  commissions,  and  a  broker  has  not.  But 
if  a  factor  voluntarily  transfers  the  goods  to 
the  owner,  or  to  the  owner's  order,  he  cannot 
reclaim  them  as  his  security,  but  retains  only 
his  personal  right  to  demand  his  advances  and 
charges  from  the  owner.  If  the  owner  is  in- 
solvent, the  factor  takes  then  only  his  dividend ; 
whereas  if  he  still  holds  the  possession,  the 
other  creditors  can  have  the  goods  only  by  dis- 
charging the  factor^s  claims  in  full.  Therefore 
the  factor  and  his  principid  may  have  claims 
against  a  purchaser  which  may  seem  to  coiitiict ; 
for  the  principal  may  demand  his  price,  while 
the  factor  claims  his  advances  and  charges.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  purchaser  ])ays 
in  good  faitti  to  eittier,  without  notice  of  the 
other^s  claim,  ho  will  bo  protected  against  the 
other.  But  if  the  owner  demands  his  {)rice, 
the  purchaser  cannot  set  off  against  this,  or 
claim  to  deduct,  a  general  debt  to  the  i)ur- 
chaser  from  the  factor,  unless  the  tliictor  sold 
the  goods  as  his  own,  under  circumstances 
which  gave  him  a  right  so  to  sell  them,  and  the 
buyer  believed  they  were  his  own ;  in  which 
case  the  buyer  may  charge  against  the  price, 
or  indeed  pay  the  whole  price,  by  the  in<lcbted- 
ness  of  the  factor  to  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  go<xis,  and  has  not 
lost  his  lien  by  parting  with  the  possession  of 
the  goods,  the  buyer  cannot  set  olt*  against  this 
lien  any  debt  due  to  him  from  the  principal, 
although  the  principal  be  hnmed  at  the  sale  as 
the  owner  of  the  goods. — xVn  important  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  a  foreign  t'nctor,  or 
one  who  transacts  business  for  his  i)rinci]>al  in 
a  country  in  which  the  latter  does  not  reside, 
and  a  domestic  factor,  or  one  who  acts  in  the 
same  country  in  which  the  principal  resides. 
Although  every  factor  may  act  in  his  own  name, 
yet  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  factor  the  law  gt>e8 
much  fiirther,  and  considers  the  factor  as  in 
almost  all  resj)ects  a  principaK  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  A  person  dealing  at  home 
with  a  factor  whose  principal  resides  abri>ad, 
has  no  means  of  knowing  who  the  principal  is, 
or  ^hat  goods  are  his,  or  by  what  title  they 
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are  his,  or  for  what  purpose  they  are  in  the 
factor's  hands,  excepting  as  the  factor  may 
choose  to  tell  him.  He  can  have  no  access,  or 
certainly  no  easy  access,  to  the  foreign  prin- 
cipal, for  the  purpose  of  remedy  or  enforce- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  he  pre- 
sumed to  have  honght  or  sold  on  the  credit  of 
a  person  thus  unknown  and  inaccessible.  It  is 
hut  fair,  therefore,  ttiat  the  factor  should  be,  as 
to  the  purchaser,  the  principal ;  and  it  is 
equally  fair  that  the  factor  should  be  in  such 
case  the  only  principal.  These,  however,  are 
but  presumptions  of  law.  The  factor  and 
purcliaser  may  make  what  agreement  they 
please,  and  the  law  will  carry  it  into  effect. 
In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  that  is, 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  transaction  with  a 
foreign  factor,  the  buyer  may  sue  the  factor, 
and  cannot  sue  tlie  principal,  although  the 
])rincipal  may  recover  from  a  buyer  a  price  not 
yet  paid  to  the  factor.  The  rule  that  the  party 
dealing  with  the  factor  looks  to  him  only, 
seems  to  be  well  settled,  if  he  knew  that  he 
was  dealing  with  the  factor  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal, and  reserved  no  right  or  claim  against 
that  ])rincipal.  Whether  he  could  sue  the 
principal,  if  he  did  not  know  him  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction,  but  discovered  him  after- 
ward, is  not  so  certain ;  for  there  are  authori- 
ties which  limit  the  rule  to  the  fonner  cases, 
and  in  the  latter  give  the  jmrty  a  concurrent 
reme<ly  against  the  factor  and  the  principal. 
It  seems  now  settle<l  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  distinction,  the  states  of  the  Union  are 
foreign  to  each  other.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  a  principal  does  not  lose  his  property  by 
any  wrongful  act  <»f  his  factor,  as  long  as  he 
can  trace  and  identify  his  goods,  either  in  the 
factor's  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  any  per- 
8f)n  who  holds  by  representation  of  or  deriva- 
ti(m  from  the  factor,  without  beinir  purchaser, 
pledgee,  or  otherwise  a  transferee  in  go<)d  faith 
and  for  value.  And  when  a  principal  finds  his 
j)roperty  encumbered  by  an  act  of  the  factor, 
as  a  p!e«lge,  or  the  like,  he  may  always  recover 
his  property  by  paying  the  amount  of  encum- 
brance. In  some  of  tlie  United  ."^itates  a  fraud- 
ulent disposition  by  a  factor  of  the  property  of 
his  principal  is  an  indictable  offence,  and  is 
punished  with  si* verity. 

FAED,  ThowK  a  Scottish  artist,  born  at  Hur- 
ley Mill,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudl)rijrht,  in 
1H2»».  In  1^43  lie  went  to  Kdinlnirgh,  where 
his  elder  brother,  John,  was  painting  with  suc- 
cess, and  fnr  s«ime  years  was  a  pui>il  in  the 
scIh)o1  of  design  of  that  city.  At\er  executing 
the  Well  known  group  <if  **  Scott  and  his 
Krientls  at  Abbot-ifonl  *'  and  other  works,  he 
went  in  \A'y2  to  I.nndon.  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  l^i-Vihis  **  Mitherless  Bairn"  was 
exhibited  at  tlie  roval  acadeniv,  bis  *'  Home 
and  the  Homeless'*  in  lK"»ri,  und  the  "First 
iJreak  in  the  Family"  in  1h:,7.  In  W\4  he 
was  iri:uh'  a  member  «»f  the  royal  academy, 
anil  Si'xeral  of  his  paintintrs  were  exliibited  at 
the  I*aris  universal  exposition  of  lH*Jl, 


FAENZA  (mc.  FaventiaX  a  fortified  city  of 
central  Italy,  in  the  province  and  18  m.  S.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Lamone,  at  iti 
junction  with  the  canal  of  Zanelli;  pop.  ia 
1871,  36,299.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bisliopric,  nd 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  theatre,  seTeral  chnrdbci 
and  convents  which  contain  valuable  paintinfd, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  city  hall,  several  splen&i 
private  palaces,  a  royal  lyceum  with  a  pktnra 
gallery,  a  communal  gymnasinm,  and  a  techni- 
cal 8(*hool.  The  beauty  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Flor- 
ence of  Romagna.  Its  formerly  celt:bnt«d 
manufactures  of  a  peculiar  earthenware,  calkd  . 
from  this  place  /aienee^'hhye  declined  in  hn- 
portance,  and  its  chief  industry  at  present  cod- 
sists  in  manufactures  of  paper,  linen,  and  iilk:. 
and  in  an  active  commerce  in  the  prodncts  of 
the  territory,  which  are  taken  by  canal  from 
Faenza  to  the  Po.  A  few  miles  from  the  towa 
are  ferruginous  and  saline  springs  and  baths, 
which  are  much  resorted  to. — ^This  city  vii 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Xcr- 
banus  by  Metellus,  82  H.  O.  It  was  taken  by 
the  (jotiis  in  the  0th  century,  and  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  1241.  Sir  John  Ilavk- 
woi^Kl,  in  the  service  of  Gregory  XI.,  captured 
it  in  1370,  and  put  to  death,  it  is  said,  aboil 
4,000  persons.  It  was  successively  subject  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  and  in  1509  was  taken 
by  Pope  Julius  II. 

FXSILE.    See  Fiesole. 

FAGNA^il,  Jocifph,  an  American  artist^  bora  in 
Naple-s  Italy,  Dec.  24, 1819,  died  in  New  York, 
May  22,  1873.  He  made  crayon  portraits  be- 
fore completing  his  13th  year,  letl  the  royil 
academy  at  18,  and  removed  to  Vienna,  when 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  archduke  Chaiiei. 
In  1842  in  Paris  he  met  Maria  Christina  of 
Spain,  who  invite<l  him  to  Madrid.  Tbere  be 
Si'cured  the  friendship  of  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer, 
and  accompanied  him  to  W'ashin^on  in  1819. 
In  18^1  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  married 
an  American  lady.  From  1858  till  1 865  he  wif 
in  Europe,  and  executed  portraits  of  Garibaldi, 
Vi<*tor  Emanuel,  the  empress  Eugenie.  Abdnl 
Aziz,  Ali  Pasha,  Cialdini,  Rattazzi,  and  otbcni 
After  his  return  to  New  York  he  painted  t 
series  of  ])i<'tures  called  the  **Nine  llusea** 
Among  his  other  works  are  portraits  of  Qaecnf 
Christina  and  IsiiWlla  of  Spain,  the  dnchesfof 
Alba,  the  duke  d'Aumale,  the  countess  Goie- 
cioli,  I.r)rd  Byron  from  a  miniature.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  John  Bright,  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  G<& 
Taylor,  and  Cen.  Sheridan.  He  received  the 
only  gold  medal  ever  given  ff>ra  portrait  by  the 
royal  Hourbcmic  academy  of  Naples,  and  was 
decorated  bv  a  number  of  European  sttvereignik 

FAHUBAStZ,  lUri  Jehaa,  a  Swedish  p«nter, 
born  in  Dalecarlia,  Nov.  2i^  1774,  died  Jan.  1, 
IHOI.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and,  al- 
though self-taught,  his  delineatitms  of  Scandi- 
navian s<*enery  wtm  for  him  the  reputation  of 
tilt*  best  Swedish  landscape  painter  ot*  his  di^. 
His  most  tinished  paintings  belong  to  the  Swe- 
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dbh  roTol  familT,  and  a  number  of  them  wore 
|>orchii9ed  hj  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark. 

FAUX!I,  or  F^n  (Sw.  Fahlu),  the  capita]  of 
the  Sire<lii)h  liln  of  the  same  name  or  Koppar- 
benr.  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Runn,  180  m.  N. 
K.  W.  of  Stockholm ;  pop.  in  1868, 5,891.  The 
hoa§e«  are  low  and  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The 
Copper  mines  W.  of  this  town  are  among  the 
oklest  an<l  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  They 
pmdaced  in  former  times  upward  of  3,000  tons, 
bat  now  about  700  tons  annually.  Tlie  ext^r- 
da]  opening;,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  ancient 
lemlleriefl,  is  about  800  ft.  deep,  and  1,200  ft. 
l«m;r  by  GOO  wide.  The  descent  to  the  bottom 
of  this  is  by  easy  stairs,  whence  steep  ladders 
\e»\  to  the  pits,  the  lowest  of  which  are  about 
1,800  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  excavations 
extend  many  miles  under  ground,  forming 
•eTerol  ma^rnificent  chambers,  where  ban(iucts 
were  given  to  Bemad otte  and  his  queen,  and 
Prince  Oscar,  on  which  occasions  the  mines 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  mines  are 
owne<l  by  a  company  of  1,200  shares,  which 
has  the  monopoly  of  iron  and  other  works  in 
the  winity.  Bi'sides  copper,  small  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  obtained  from  the 
ore.  Connecte<l  with  the  mines  are  a  school 
of  practical  mining,  a  m<Mlel  room,  a  large 
scientific  library,  and  a  geological  museum. 
(For  the  Ian  see  Koppakberg.) 

FIHKOHEIT,  Gakriel  DuUH,  a  German  phy- 
Mrii*t  and  miK'hanician,  bom  in  Dantzic  about 
l^'MK  die<l  in  Amsterdam,  Sept.  10,  17.S«.  His 
predilection  for  the  natural  sciences  le<l  him  to 
abandon  mercantile  life  and  travel  in  pursuit 
of  knowleilge.  After  visiting  various  parts  of 
(rermany,  France,  and  England,  he  settled  at 
Aro<»t«>nlAm  as  a  maker  of  philosophical  instru- 
iDent«.  Here  some  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ral phil(»ophers  of  the  day  l>ecanio  his  friends 
and  instructors.  Fahrenheit  improved  the 
areometer,  and  made  some  progress  with  the 
desizn  of  a  hydraulic  machine  for  the  draining 
of  mar^hc:*,  which  he  left  unfinished;  but  he  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  the  changes  which  ho 
made  in  the  thermometer,  which  were  first  car- 
ried oat  in  1720,  and  have  added  much  to  the 
accnnicy  and  value  of  that  instrument.  (See 
Tbebmomcter.)  His  thermometer  since  its 
firtt  introduction  has  bi'en  in  general  use  in 
Holland,  (vreat  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
It*  constructor  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
r»>yal  society  of  London  in  1724,  in  whose 
*" Philosophical  Transactions"  for  that  year 
are  papers  by  him. 

rilMIHIBE,  LMris  htm  C4mr,  a  French  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Lille,  June  8,  181 H.  Ho  studied 
at  Paris  and  Motz,  served  in  Algeria  and 
<vaadeloape,  and  became  in  1854  governor  of 
Senefta],  where  he  distinguished  himself  and 
c«A«idcrably  extende<l  the  French  possessions. 
Aftrr  a  brief  command  in  Algeria  he  was 
vent  anin  to  Sencgambia,  and  remained  there 
a^  tfiivemor  till  1865,  when  he  becnme  com- 
re-iBder  of  the  military  divisi«»n  of  Bona  in 
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Alff^'ria.     After  the  capture  of  the  citadel 


of  Amiens  by  the  Germans,  at  the  end  of 
November,  1870,  he  was  appointed  by  Gam- 
betta  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
army  and  of  the  third  military  division.  With 
about  50,000  men  ho  took  the  offensive  near 
Amiens,  and  after  various  unfortunate  engage- 
ments was  thoroughly  defeated  at  Bapaume, 
Jan.  8,  1871,  P6ronne  capitulating  Jan.  10, 
after  three  weeks'  resistance;  and  he  was 
overwhelmed  at  St.  Quentin,  Jan.  19.  His 
forces  were  completely  disorganized  and  re- 
treated toward  Lille,  and  the  northern  army 
was  disbanded  in  March.  In  Juno  he  was 
elected  by  Lille  to  the  national  assembly,  and 
in  1872  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 
Ho  has  written  Chapitre  de  geographie  aur 
U  nord'Oxtest  de  VAfrique  (1864);  CoUeetion 
complete  dea  inaeriptiona  nutnidigvea  (1870); 
and  Campagne  de  Varmee  du  nam  (1871,  sev- 
eral times  reprinted). 

FAILLOBT,  Mlehd  fetleiM,  a  French  theological 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Tarascon  in  1799, 
died  in  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1870.  Ho  was  a  Sul- 
pioian  of  Paris,  and  came  to  Montreal  in  1854  as 
visitor  of  the  houses  of  that  congregation  in 
America.  His  contributions  to  the  history  of 
Canada  are  numerous  and  valuable,  em  bracing 
a  life  of  the  Ven.  Mr.  Olier  (1853);  of  Margaret 
Bourgeoys,  foundress  of  the  congregation  sis- 
ters (1852);  of  Mile.  Maure,  foundress  of  the 
HAtel  Dieu  (1854);  of  Madame  d'Youville, 
foundress  of  the  gray  sisters  (1852);  of  Mile. 
leBer,  the  recluse  (1800) ;  and  a  very  extended 
history  of  the  French  colony  in  ('anada,  of 
which  3  vols.  4to  (18G5-'r>)  appeared  l)eforo  his 
death,  embracing  only  a  small  jwrtion  of  his 
plan. 

FAILLT,  Pif rrf  Loiis  Charles  Arhllte  de,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  at  Rozoy-sur-Serre,  department 
of  Aisne,  about  1810.  He  went  to  Algeria  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  1828,  was  afterward  onlerly 
officer  of  King  Louis  Philippe  and  director 
of  the  military  school  at  Touloust*,  became 
brigadier  general  in  1852,  and  for  his  services 
in  the  Crimean  war  was  made  general  of  di- 
vision, Sept.  22,  1855.  He  was  aide-de-camp 
of  Napoleon  IIL,  commanded  a  division  in 
the  war  of  1859,  and  especially  distinguished 
himself  at  Solferino.  In  1807  he  was  sent 
with  an  expcilitionary  coq)s  to  Rome.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Gennan  war  in 
1870  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fifth 
corps,  with  his  headquarters  at  Bitsch.  After 
the  disastrous  battle  of  W5rth  he  retired  with 
the  remnant  of  MacMahon's  anny  to  Chalons. 
Cooperating  with  the  forces  of  the  latter  during 
their  passage  of  the  Ardennes  for  the  relief 
of  Bazaine  at  Metz,  he  was  surprised  and  de- 
feated at  Beaumont,  Aug.  30.  Ma<*Mahon  was 
paralyze<l,  and  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  ter- 
minated the  career  of  Failly.  While  a  prisoner 
of  war  he  attempted  in  his  Mnrchea  et  opera- 
tivna  du  5"^  r//r;w(Brussi.»K  1871)  to  refute  the 
charges  brought  against  him. 

FAIR  (Lat.  /Vr//?,  a  day  of  rest,  a  holiday),  a 
gathering  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods, 
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or  tho  liirin^  of  servant;*,  occasionally  associ-  '  St.  Bartholomew  in  London,  founded  earir  i& 
atod  with  relipous  festivals  and  populur  enter-  I  the  12th  century,  Henry  I.  granted  in  113otbe 
taininents.    The  ancient  Greeks  held  fairs  in  '  privilege  of  holding  a  fair  on  St.  Barthuloin«v'6 
c(»niunction  with  popular  assemblies  for  ])oliti-    day.    The  original  grant  was  for  three  dtv^i 
cal  ])urpuses.     The  Roman  fora,  though  prop-    but  it  was  gradually  extended  to  fifteen.    An 
erly  permanent  market  places,  attracted  great  i  order  of  the  common  council  in  1708  liuut«d 
multitudes  at  times  of  festivity  and  important    its  duration  again  to  tliree  days.     It  wii  at 
judicial  and  political  gatherings,  and  on  such  |  first  a  great  placo  of  resort  for  traders  ud 
occasions  the  special  facilities  for  selling  goods,  ■  ])leiisure  seekers,  but  it  declined  in  importUM 
as  Well  as  the  special  provisions  for  po]>ular  !  until  it  was  only  attended  by  itinerant  tbow- 
entertainment,  must  have  given  them  some-  ;  men  and  the  owners  of  a  few  stalls.    In  lt»ij 
what  of  the  character  of  fairs.     In  the  5th  cen-    the  lord  mayor  made  proclaiuation  of  the  ijur 
tury  fairs  were  estaMishe<l  in  several  French  ;  for  the  last  time,  and  it  has  not  been  held  BDce 
and  Italian  cities.     The  fair  of  St.  I>enis  was    1855.     (See  Morley^s  **  Memoirs  of  Barthokn 
institiited  by  Dagobert  in  (320,  and  the  fair  of     mew's  Fair,^^  London,  1859.)     Weyhill  fairia 
St.  I.azare  by  Louis  VI.    Aix-la-C'hapelle  and  !  Hampshire  (Oct.  10;  has  probably  tho  gre&tMt 
TrovLf.  trace  their  fairs  to  al><»ut  the  year  W).    display  of  sheep  of  any  fair  in  Great  Brit 
Alfred  the  Great  introduced   them  into  Eng-  ]  St.  Faith's,  near  Norwich  (Oct.  17),  is  the  p 
land  in  J^Sj},  and  in  l»»5U  they  were  otablished  '  cipal  English  fair  for  Scotch  cattle,  but  u 
in  Flanders.     Fairs  for  the  stle  of  slaves  were    numbers  are  also  disposed  of  at  Market  L«i- 
common  througiiout  Gennany  and  the  north  '  bontugh,  Carrii!>le,  and  Ormskirk.     Ipswich  hai 
of  Europe  about  the  year  loOO;  and  in  1u71  |  two  considerable  fairs,  one  in  August  for  lamV^ 
they  Were  encourajxeil  in  England  by  William    of  which  about  100,000  are  sold,  and  one  in 
tlie  Con«iueror.     Slaves  were  sold  also  at  St.  I  September  for  butter  and  cheese.     TheAugiut 
I)enis.  and  French  children  were  taken  in  re-  |  fair  of  Ilorucastle,  Lincolnsldre,  is  the  largeit 
turn  to  be  bartered  away  in  foreign  countries;    horse  fair,  and  is  resorted  to  by  dealers  ntit 
this  trade  was  prohibited  through  the  efforts    only  from  Great   Britain,  but  also  from  the 
of  Bathilda,  a  wealthy  freed  woman.      These    continent  and  the  United  States,     llowdenia 
institutions  wore  of  great  value  during  the  mid-    Yorkshire  has  also  a  large  horse  fair,  particn- 
ille  n'^K'^,  and  opccinlly  serviceable  in  rude  and    larly  for  Yorkshire  hunters.     Sutlblk  hones 
inland  (oiiiitrics.     Ttie  number  of  shops  and    are  exhibited  at  tho  celebrated  Woodbridfe 
thet»l»iicis  ollered  for  >ale  in  them  were  very    Lady-day   fair.      Bri.<4tol,   Exeter,   and  many 
limited,  and  cnnseiiuently  little  fretjuented  by  ;  other  P^nglish  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets,  have 
dealer-i.     Tiie>e  fairs  had  numerous  privileges    their  fairs.     A  great  cheese  fair  is  held  in  April 
anne.\e<l  to   them,  and  they  atlorded  special  i  at  (iloucester.     F^iirs  were  held  at  Greenwich 
facilities  fur  tiled  is]iosal  of  goods.     While  com-!  at  Easter   and  Whitsuntide,  which  attracted 
merce  wa-^  l)unUned  with  evi-ry  p<»rsMble  kind  |  largecrowdsof  visitors  from  London  to  partsks 
of  taxis  and  tolls,  and  travel  was  not  only  diili-  |  in  the  many  amu.semeuts,  as  well  as  to  ei^joj 
cult  but  freJiuently  unsafe,  the  fairs  had  gen-  I  the  fresh  air  and  the  tine  scenery  from  the  p«rk 
erally  the  a«lvanta;re  of  i»eing  free  from  imposts,  i  and  its  neigh borhcKHl;  but  Greenwich  fair  was 
and  the  merchants  who  wished  to  be  present     suppressed  in  1857  by  tho  police,  tho  inhabi- 
at  them  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  govern-  .  tants  having  complained  of  it  as  a  nuisance 
ment  for  their  goinls  and  persons.     Many  fairs    Walworth,   Camberwell,   and    Pcckham  fain 
Were  asxM-ia ted  wit ii  religions  festivals,  perhaps  ,  have  also  l>een  suppressed.     The  most  impul^ 
to  in>ure  a  laiye  concour>e  of  people.     In  many  ,  tant  mart  in  Scotland  for  cattle  and  slieep  is 
j>]ace*'they  are  >till  held  on  the  same  day  witli  j  Falkirk  fair  or  tryM.     Tho  largest  fair  in  Ir*- 
the  vii:il  or  te:i>r  of  tlie  saint  to  whom  the  prin-     land   for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep  bheld 
ci]>al  <-liurc]i  of  the  town  is  dedicated.     It  was    from  Oct.  5  to  9  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  conntiet 
even  eu>t<iiriai'y  in  Kn«:land  and  (Germany  to  .  (»f  (ialway   and   Ros^'ommon.     About  2«k,000 
hold  tlie  fairs  in  the  chun'hes  and  churchyards.     hea<l  of  <'attle  and  75,000  sheep,  most  of  which 
Fairs  t'ur  cattle,  airricnltural  {iroducts,  and  sta-  ■  are  raise<l  in  Connaught,  are  annually  broo^t 
pie  manntacturc>  have  been  f(»und  entirelv  un-    to  this  fair.     Donnvbrook  fair,  celebrated  fur 
necessary  in  countries  enjoying  a  free  and  tlour-  j  its  noisy  mirth  and  pugnacity,  is  now  abolished. 
isiiiny  trade,  and  tiiey  dwindle  acc«M'dini:ly  into    — In  France  the  St.  I)enis  fair,  near  Paris,  both 
in*<i::nitlcanci'.     On  the  other  hand,  fairs  oiler    commercial  and  religious,  was  continued  till 
spe<'i:d  n(>pnrtunitie*i  for   compariuLT  ditt'erent    178iK     It   was  customary  to  exhibit  there  i 
({Ualiiies  uf  liiMiie  manufactures  and  produce,     piece  of  w^kmI  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  the 
and  thii^  are  vaiuatde  a>  a  means  of  instruction,     cross  on   which  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  tbe 
Another  ailvantage  aita4he«l  to  them  is  that     whole  of  Paris  went  to  see  it.     Tho  St.  Lazare, 
thev  liriuL'  ci»nini unities  which  arc  but  slowlv    St.  Laurent.  St.  (iermain.  and  St.  Ovid  fairi 
reachtMl    by  the    pn»-jre>«<   of  civili/atit'n  intt>    in  Paris  were  also  suppressed  in  1780.     Per- 
re::ular  contact  with  it.     The  mo>t  celelirated     inanent  markets  have  taken  their  pluiro  as  far 
fair*  of  larire  cilie?*  in  t'ornier  times  acct)rdingly     as  the  sale  «)f  gotnls  is  concerned,  and  the  |M»pu- 
inaiiitiM  tlie  i:reate>t  decrease  of  attendance,     lar  shows  and  entertainments  that  used  tti  at- 
while   the   L'enuine   country   fairs   still  retain    tend  them  are  now  confined  to  the  celebration 
ujiuli  of  their  importance. — To  the  priory  of     of  national  holidays  and  church  festivals.    In 
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ments  a  few  fairs  are  still  in  exist- 
jiyoy  a  f^ocxl  trade.  The  most  im- 
the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  which  is  held 
,  and  rivals  the  f?reat  fairs  of  Ger- 

Kussia.  The  counts  of  Toulouse 
is  fair  some  pri\ilepe8  in  the  13th 
id  Charles  VIII.  decreed  its  time 
t>n.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  town 
e  square  is  appropriated  for  it,  and 
ts  thousands  of  stalls  are  erected  on 
1  is  offered  for  sale  everj'thing  that 
irticle  of  commerce.     It  is  believed 

as  many  as  200,000  traders  from 
f  the  world  assemble  here.  After 
hole  town  is  given  up  to  gayety,  and 
ous  show  and  concert  and  dancing 
D  it  into  a  pandemonium.  A  tribunal 
ce,  consisting  of  12  members,  exer- 
r  this  season  al>solute  judicial  power 
rcantile  differences.  It  is  estimated 
ide  of  the  week  of  the  fair  amounts 

00  or  $5,000,000.  Equally  large  are 
^ti<ms  made  at  the  fair  of  Guibray, 
burb  of  the  town  of  Falaise,  held 
10  to  15.  It  was  instituted  in  the 
ry  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and 
t*ipal  market  for  wool  and  woollen 
,  for  valuable  horses. — The  annual 
msterdaui,  Rotterdam,  and  other 
olland,  are  scenes  of  great  popular 

For  several  days  and  nights  the 
paraded  by  joyous  crowds,  and  the 
ifty  of  the  Ihitoh  yields  to  boisterous 
ions.  Theatres  and  shows  of  all 
the  staple  amusements,  and  among 
iments  are  wafer  cakes,  a  sort  of 
aked  in  an  iron  mould,  of  which  the 
tn  is  enormous. — The  principal  fair 
hat  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in'Siniga- 

is  annually  held  in. July  and  Au- 
ttended  by  tra<ler8  from  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe,  north  Africa,  and 
.  Among  the  various  prcnlucts  of 
astry  which  chancre  hamls  here,  silk 
t  important.  Fairs  of  less  conse- 
beld  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  well 

1  and  Portugal.  The  most  famous 
irid*  is  annually  held  on  May  15,  at 
age  of  San  Isidro  del  Cain[>o,  when 
lilgrimage  and  festival  of  San  Isidro 
ler  crowds  of  the  jHJpulation.  The 
rarian  fairs  are  held  chieflv  at  Pesth. 
a  year,  in  March,  May,  August,  and 
the  industrial  pro<lncts  of  Hungary 

t  here  for  sale.  Scarcely  less  im- 
•  the  commerce  of  eastern  Europe, 
interesting  for  the  traveller  and  ob- 
ational  customs,  are  the  fairs  of  De- 
fhe  fairs  of  the  greatest  European 
'.  however,  are  those  of  Germany. 
ted  there,  as  in  manv  other  coun- 
a  religious  festivals.  Hence  fairs 
•%M  KirrhmeM^n.  church  fairs,  the 
■>rd  Mffme  (fair)  beine  derived  from 
&  mo*t  prominent  fairs  are  those  of 
•ankfort-on-tho-Main,  Frankfort-un- 


the-Oder,  and  Brunswick.  The  Leipsic  fairs 
dato  from  the  12th  century,  and  are  the  most 
frequented.  Of  the  aggregate  value  of  goods 
sold  at  German  fairs  Leipsic  has  46  per  cent., 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  86,  Frankfort-on-t he- 
Main  16,  and  Brunswick  5.  Leipsic  holds  three 
faird :  the  Easter  fair,  beginning  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  the  Michaelmas  fair,  begin- 
ning with  the  week  of  Michaelmas ;  and  tlie  New 
Year's  fair,  beginning  on  Dec.  27.  The  Easter 
fair  is  the  most  important,  and  the  New  Year's 
fair  the  least.  The  imports  of  goods  in  1870 
for  New  Year's  amounted  to  187,930  cwt. ;  for 
Easter  to  818,300  cwt.;  for  Michaelmas  to 
296,870  cwt. ;  total,  798,100  cwt.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade  carried  to  the  fairs  are 
furs,  yam,  silk,  cloth,  cotton  goods,  ribbons, 
hardware,  toys,  china,  glass,  and  earthenware, 
drugs,  grain,  hides,  leather,  dye  stuffs,  colors, 
oils,  alcohol,  coal,  and  paper.  Easter  is  the 
customary  season  among  booksellers  for  set- 
tling their  accounts,  aqd  for  the  principal  trade 
sale,  but  the  exhibition  of  books  formerly  con- 
nected with  this  fair  has  gone  into  disuse. — 
The  most  celebrated  fairs  of  Russia  are  held  in 
Nizhni-Novgorod.  The  January  fair  is  special- 
ly for  timber  and  articles  in  wood,  and  takes 
place  on  the  frozen  river ;  the  July  fair  is  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  horses;  but  the  Peter  Paul 
fair,  beginning  Aug.  5  and  lasting  until  the 
end  of  September,  embraces  every  known  pro- 
duct of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  exceeds  in  mag- 
nitude all  other  fairs  in  the  world.    The  tra- 

\  ders  present  during  this  season  often  number 
20(),000,  and  comi)riso  representatives  of  every 
race  and  nation.  The  principal  articles  of 
trade  are  t«a,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  horse  and 
camel  hair,  hides,  iron,  copper,  jewels,  and 
furs;  but  every  kind  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  produce  is  brought  to  this  market. 
The  sales  amount  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  The 
Russian  government  erected  a  bazaar  for  sto- 
ring furs,  shawls,  and  tea,  and  drew  from  each 
fair  a  rent  of  $200,(K)0.  This  enormous  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864.  The  fair  of 
Kiakhta  on  the  Russian-Chinese  frontier,  held 
every  December  since  1727,  and  formerly  of 
great  magnitude,  as  it  was  the  only  legal  tra- 
ding post  between  the  two  countries,  has  dwin- 
dled to  comparative  insignificance  since  the 
opening  for  traffic  in  1860  of  the  whole  fron- 
tier, and  the  decree  of  1861  permitting  the 
importation  of  tea  from  the  countries  W.  of 
Russia,  and  the  ports  on  the  Baltic  sea. — The 
chief  fairs  of  Turkey  are  those  of  Yenidje  Var- 
dar  and  Serres,  the  former  commencing  on 
Dec.  3  and  continuing  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  the  latter  on  March  21,  for  three  or  four 
weeks;  of  Okhrida  (Mnv  3),  Varna  (Mav  28), 
Filibe  (Aug.  27),  and  Eski  Saghra  (Nov.  10), 
each  of  which  lasts  a  fortnight ;    and  those 

;  of  Yatar  Baznri  (Sept.  15)  and  Tchaltadeh 
(Nov.  6),  which  last  10  dnys.  Conspicuous 
among  the  various  traders  assembled  there  are 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  But  the  greatest 
fair  in  the  East  is  held  at  Mecca  during  the 
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time  of  the  annual  pilgrimages.  Although  it 
has  declined  from  its  ancient  magnitude,  the 
average  concourse  still  amounts  to  1UU,0U0. — 
The  large!»t  fair  in  India  is  held  at  the  vernal 
e<[uinox  at  llurdwar,  on  the  upper  Ganges.  It 
is  the  season  of  the  yearly  pilgrimage,  and  from 
2U(VH)0  to  aoO.OOO  strangers  are  then  assemhled 
in  the  town;  every  12th  year,  which  is  ac- 
counted peculiarly  holy,  nearly  2,00l»,000  pil- 
grims and  dealers  visit  the  place.  This  fair  is 
supplied  with  every  article  of  home  produce, 
and  not  only  elephants  but  tigers  and  other 
wild  beasts  are  otlered  for  side.  Previous  to 
the  British  occupation,  the  fairs  usuidly  ended 
in  blooilshed;  but  owing  to  the  precautions 
adopted,  j>erfect  order  is  now  pre8er\'ed. — Ac- 
cording to  Prewott's  **  History  of  the  Conquest 
<>f  Mexico,''  fairs  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  ancient  Mexico  every  fifth  day  (there 
having  been  no  shoj>s),  and  wore  thronged. 
**  A  particular  quarter  was  allotted  to  each 
kind  <»f  article.  The  transactions  were  con- 
ducted under  the  inspection  of  magistrates  ap- 
pointed for  the  puri)ose.  The  tratlic  was  car- 
ried on  j»artly  by  barter,  and  partly  by  means 
of  a  regulate*!  currency  of  ditlerent  values. 
This  consistt-d  of  transparent  quills  of  gold 
dust;  nf  bits  of  tin,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  Ti 
and  of  bag>  of  cacao,  containing  a  specific  num- 
ber of  grains."  Fairs  were  regularly  held  at 
Azcapozalco,  not  far  from  the  capital,  for  the 
Side  of  slaves.  Tlie  gatherings  in  the  market 
of  ThLS<-aIa  were  a  sort  of  fairs,  where  j)Ottery 
whidi  was  considered  eijual  to  the  best  in  Eu- 
r<»i»e  tV»rmed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
trade,  an«l  every  description  of  domestic  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  was  brought  there  for 
.^de.  I»ut  tlie  greatest  fair  was  held  in  the 
city  (if  Mexico.  The  visitors  tliere  were  esti- 
mated at  from  4<»,<»mO  to  50,nn0,  but  the  most 
perfect  order  rei^'Ued  through* )Ut.  A  court  of 
12  judges  sat  in  one  part  of  the  tiangucZs  clothed 
with  ai»M>lute  jK)wer,  which  they  exercised 
with  great  rig(»r.  In  Pres4*ott's  **  History  of  the 
Ctmquest  of  Peru"  it  is  said  that  the  incas  in- 
stituted fairs  for  the  facilitation  of  agricultural 
exchanges.  They  took  place  three  times  a 
month  in  some  of  tlie  most  populous  places, 
where,  as  money  was  unknown,  a  rude  kind 
of  (MMiimerce  was  carried  <»n  by  barter. — The 
only  fjiirr*  in  the  Tnite*!  States  properly  so 
cailed,  are  assemblages  ft»r  the  side  and  pur- 
clia-e  of  irooils  L'»'nerally  contributed  gratui- 
tfiu-ly,  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  ob- 
ject, a-*  the  buildiii:;  <ir  furnishing  of  a  church, 
<>r  the  promotion  of^onie  charitable  enter|)rise. 
iMiriiiL'  the  civil  war  very  large  sums  were 
rni>e«l  bv  the  >o-calle<l  sanitarv  fairs,  for  the 
iM-netit  of  the  Mck  and  woun«le<l. — The  word 
fair  i>  al^••  applied  to  e\hibiti(»ns  of  articles 
Dot  -Ik <ially  intt-nded  for  >ale.  and  sometimes 
strictly  proiiibited  from  sde  at  the  place  of  ex- 
liibiti«-n.  The  >tate  and  conntv  fairs  in  the 
I'liirid  State**  are  ftir  <'onipetitive  exhibition 
rat!..r  than  general  tratlic.     (See  Industrial 

LxiIIhlTIONS.) 


FAIKBAIRBr,  Sir  WlUu^  a  British  civil  a- 
gineer  and  machinist,  born  in  Kelso  oo  tbe 
Tweed,  Feb.  19,  1789.  lie  learned  engine«r- 
ing  at  the  Percy  main  colliery,  Newctrtle. 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  Id  IS] 7  be 
commenced  business  in  Manchester  as  s  mt- 
chine  maker,  and  for  upward  of  20  yean  hii 
finu  was  the  most  important  of  tbe'  kind  ii 
that  town.  Among  the  improvements  he  in- 
troduced may  be  mentioned  simpler  contri- 
vances for  driving  the  machinery  of  fsctoriei^ 
modifications  in  the  valves  of  steam  enfrinei 
the  double-flue<l  boiler,  the  use  of  ventilslcd 
buckets  in  water  wheels,  and  tlie  invention  o( 
the  riveting  machine.  In  1830-'31,  his  atten- 
tion having  bei>n  drawn  to  the  advantage  of 
iron  OB  a  material  for  building  ships,  he  con- 
structed a  small  iron  vessel^  which  was  soocfv- 
fully  launche<l,  and  was  one  of  tlie  first  of  iti 
class  in  England.  He  afterward  constructed 
at  Mill  wall  many  large  vessels  of  the  same  ms- 
terial.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  attenfC 
buildings  of  iron.  His  experience  in  the  inn 
manufacture  caused  him  to  be  consulted  with 
regard  to  the  (construction  of  the  tubnlir 
bridge  (»ver  the  Menai  strait ;  and  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ilodgkinson  he  engaged  in  a  nambcr 
of  ex[>eriments,  the  result  of  which  has  bca 
to  introduce  into  general  use  wrought-iron 
plate  girders  in  ordinary  building  opvrationi. 
as  well  AS  in  railway  engineering.  He  de- 
livered lectures  in  1858  on  the  *^  Resistance  (^ 
Tubes  to  Collapse,^^  on  the  "Floating  Con 
Mill  for  the  Navy,''  on  the  "  Progress  of  Me- 
chanical Science,''  &c.  He  has  published 
''  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  for  Building  Pur- 
poses '  (London,  1852;  New  York,  1854); 
'' Useful  Infonnation  for  Engineers"  (1866): 
^^Iron,  its  History  and  Manufacture"  (I 
burgh,  ItfOS) ;  ^^  Mills  and  Mill  Work  "  (2  %u-s 
I^ndon,  18(^*5);  and  '' Iron  Ship  Buildiog** 
(IBf).")).  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1669.-^c 
JSmiles's  "  Lives  of  Engineers." 

FAIBIAX,  a  N.  E.  couTity  of  Virginia,  sna- 
rate<l  from  Maryland  and  the  District  of  u^ 
lumbia  by  the  Potomac  river;  area, 430  aq 
pop.   in  ^1870,    12,952,  of  whom  4,284  \ 
colored.    Tlie  Occoqnan  river  touches  it 
the  S.  W.    The  Orange,  Alexandria,  and 
nassas,  and  the  Washington  and  Obio  ra 
I)ass  through  it.     On  the  bank  of  the  Po        s. 
in  this  county,  and  15  m.  below  Waahiu 
city,  stands  Mount  Vernon,  the  reali       o 
(ieorge  Washington.    The  surface  is  ^ 
hilly.    The  soil  in  some  places  is  sandy,  i 
others  is  nearly  worn  out;  but  there  are u 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  districts.     The 
proiiuctions  in  1870  were  59,982  1 
wheat,   20r),330  of  Indian  com,    !>»,»•«  «■ 
oats,  71,227  of  potatoes,  8,097  tons  of  hay, 
and  178,:U5  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  9-«l 
horses,  8,i»07  milch  cows,  8,825  otl       < 
2,414  sheep,  and  7,152  swine;  4  fit  • 

saw  mills,  12  manufactories  of  carr  ■ 
wagons,  and  2  of  bricks.  Capital,  &« 
Court  House. 
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FIX9  Edward,  an  English  poet,  born  at 
,  Yorkshire,  died  in  the  parish  of  Fay- 
t>out  1633.     The  transkition  of  Tasso's 

jm  Delivered,"  by  which  alone  his 
•  lemembered,  was  made  in  his  youth, 
dicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
ithasiastically  admired.  The  first  edi- 
ts dated  1600.  Its  popularity  has  re- 
i  the  present  century,  and  several  edi- 
kve  ap|>eared  in  England  and  the  United 

The  last  American  edition  was  in 
He  also  wrote  a  few  eclogues,  a  prose 
n  demonology,  and  a  "History  of  Ed- 
be  Black  Prince,"  the  manuscript  of 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Whitehall. 
FIX,  ThNUM,  third  Baron  Fairfax^ of 
»a,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  grand-nephew 
preceding,  a  parliamentary  general  in 
1  wars  of  Charles  I.,  bom  at  Denton, 
ire,  in  January,  1611,  died  at  Bilburgh, 
)rk,  Nov.  12,  1671.  He  studied  at  St. 
college,  Cambridge,  served  as  a  volun- 
Holland,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
rhose  daughter  he  afterward  married, 
d  to  England  in  1634  or  1635,  and  lived 
ement  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
When  the  king  set  about  raising  a 
>r  his  person  at  York,  Fairfax  presented 
at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of  100,000, 
that  he  would  return  and  hearken  to 
liament.  The  first  hostilities  occurring 
kshire,  Fairfaxes  father,  Ferdinando, 
Lord  Fairfax,  was  made  general  of  the 
entary  forces  in  tlie  north,  with  himself 
ir  Thomas  Fairfax)  as  his  general  of  the 
They  were  denounced  as  traitors  by 
1  of  Xewcastle,  the  royal  commander 
)  parts,  who  in  turn  was  proclaimed  a 
by  the  parliament.  The  Fairfaxes  were 
I  in  several  encounters,  and  completely 
in  an  attack  upon  the  royalist  forces 
be  earl  of  Newcastle  at  Atherton  Moor. 
<t  parliamentary  success  of  1644  was 

Nantwioh,  in  Cheshire,  where  Sir 
Fairfax  defeated  Byron  with  great  loss, 
ak,  the  future  restorer  of  the  monarchy, 
en  prisoner.  Fairfax  then  joined  the 
army,  which  to  the  number  of  20,000, 
le  command  of  Lord  I^ven,  had  crossed 
,  and  united  with  the  earl  of  Manches- 
liiy,    in   which  Cromwell   was  migor 

At  Marston  Moor,  near  York,  on 
Fairfax  gained  a  tem|>orary  success; 
victory  was  decided  only  by  the  steady 
i  the  republicans  under  Cromwell, 
rat  immediately  forced  to  surrender, 
Thomas  quickly  reduced  the  remaining 
fortresses  north  of  the  Trent,  and  after 
Mire  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in 
xired  from  parliament  the  appointment 
iBaader-in-chief.  On  April  3  he  de- 
for  Win<i8or,  where  with  the  assistance 
Bwell,  who  was  his  lieutenant,  he  set 
fiod^lling  the  army.  On  June  14  the 
forMs  met  at  Naseby,  where  Fairfax 
QQwell  pierced  the  royalist  ranks  in  all 


directions.  The  personal  valor  of  Fairfax  was 
especially  signalized  in  this  battle.  He  was 
constantly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
rode  about  bareheaded  after  his  helmet  was 
beaten  to  pieces.  He  now  quickly  recovered 
Leicester,  Langport,  Bridge  water,  and  Bath. 
Bristol  soon  surrendered,  and  the  speedy  re- 
duction of  the  kingdom  followed,  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  having  to  this  end  divided  their 
forces.  In  the  politics  of  the  dominant  party 
Fairfax  liad  now  to  play  the  difficult  part  of 
a  sincere  advocate  of  monarchical  power,  lie 
seems  to  have  been  led  on  by  Cromwell,  and 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  projects  whose 
depth  he  could  not  fathom.  In  1648  he  anni- 
hilated the  last  remains  of  the  royalist  party 
at  Colchester.  His  own  influence  declined  as 
that  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  in- 
creased ;  and  though  his  loyal  instincts  re- 
coiled from  the  judicial  trial  of  the  king,  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  it.  He  accepted  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  of  England  and  Ire- 
land under  the  new  government,  put  down  the 
Levellers  in  Oxfordshire,  and  composed  the 
troubles  in  Hampshire.  When  in  1650  the 
Scots  declared  for  Charles  II.,  he  refused  to 
march  against  them,  and  laid  down  his  com- 
mission. When  Monk  entered  England,  Fair- 
fax took  possession  of  Y^ork,  Jan.  1,  1660.  He 
gave  his  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  presented  to  King  Charles  the  horse 
on  which  he  rode  to  his  coronation,  after  which 
he  went  into  retirement.  Lord  Fairfax  was  a 
friend  of  learning,  and  in  his  youth  devoted 
much  attention  to  antiquarian  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Y'ork,  when  a  tower  containing 
many  ancient  documents  was  blown  up,  he  re- 
warded the  soldiers  for  bringing  him  as  many 
as  could  be  found,  and  employed  Roger  Dods- 
worth  to  copy  them ;  they  now  make  a  part 
of  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum.  When  "ho 
took  possession  of  Oxford,  June  24,  1646,  ho 
set  a  guard  over  the  Bodleian  library,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  destroyed.  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  career  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  but  which  was  published  in  1699 
under  the  title  of  **  Short  Memorials  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax." — See  **  The  Fairfax  Correspon- 
dence," edited  from  the  family  manuscripts  by 
Robert  Bell  (4  vols.,  London,  1849);  and  **Life 
of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,"  by  C.  R.  Mark- 
ham  (1870). 

FAIEFAX,  ThNMS,  sixth  Baron  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  a  British  nobleman,  born  about 
1690,  dietl  at  Green  way  Court,  near  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  in  1782.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, enjoyed  a  reput^ition  as  a  wit  and  man  of 
letters,  and  contributed  s<»me  papers  to  the 
"Spectator."  He  visitiMl  Virginia  in  1739  to 
look  after  the  large  estates  he  had  inherite<l 
from  his.Aiother,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Cul- 
I>eper,  governor  of  the  province  between 
1680  and  1683.  They  comprised  upward  of 
5,700,000  acres  lying  l>etween  the  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock  rivers,  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Bine  Hid^o,  including  a  great  portion  of  tlie  -  23  of  tin,  copper,  and  Bheet-iron  ware,  1  of 
8heiiand(>uli  valley.  He  resided  afterward  wire  work,  9  of  woollen  goods,  1  planing  mill, 
at  Helvoir,  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Poto-    **"   ^  *"     -«   •  •  ^    .   ^ 

mac.  In  1748  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of 
George  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  10,  and, 
impressed  with  his  energy  and  talents,  em- 
ployed him  to  survey  his  hinds  lying  west  of  the 
Blue  Kidge.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
an  intimacy  between  Fairfax  and  Washington, 


28  tlour  mills,  13  iron  worksy  and  4  bras* 
founderies.  Capitals,  Bridgeport  and  Danburr. 
IL  A  X.  central  county  of  South  Carolina, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  N.  E.  by 
the  Wateree ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
19,888,  of  whom  14,101  were  colored.  ItLaf 
an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    It  i» 


whirh  survived  all  ditiurences  of  opinion  on  ;  traversed  by  the  Charlotte,  Colaiubia,  and 
political  subjects,  and  tenninated  only  with  Augusta,  the  Spartanburg  and  Union,  and  the 
the  death  of  the  fonner.  So  favorable  was  the  Greeniield  and  Columbia  railroads.  Thechirf 
report  of  Washington,  tliat  his  employer  soon  productions  in  1870  were  28,005  bushels  i*!* 
after  took  up  his  residence  at  Green  way  Court,  I  wheat,  218,054  of  Indian  com,  1<),2(»0  of  ottb, 
in  the  midst  of  a  manor  of  lo.uoo  acres,  about  and  14,024  bales  of  cotton.  Tliere  were  1.142 
12  miles  from  Winchester,  where  during  the  horses,  2,556  mules  and  asses,  2,891  milch 
remainder  of  his  life  he  live<l  in  a  state  of  ba-  :  cows,  3.000  other  cattle,  and  6.(>44  swine, 
ronial  hospitality.  During  the  panic  on  the  |  Capital,  Winnsborough.  III.  A  central  coud- 
Virginian  frontier  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  ty  of  Ohio,  with  a  surface  diversified  by  hi)Ii| 
Fairfax  organized  a  troop  of  horso,  and,  as  ])lains,  and  rolling  lands,  and  a  soil  of  great 
lonl  lieutenant  of  Frederick  county,  called  out  fertility;  area,  400  st).  m. ;  pop.  in  1870.  31,- 
the  l<K*a1  militia.  During  the  revolutionary  138.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  and  Hock* 
war  be  adhere<l  to  t)ie  royal  cause.  The  sur-  >  ing  canals,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
render  at  Yorktown  deeply  wounded  his  na-  I  Valley  and  the  Hocking  Valley  railroads;  and 
tional  pride,  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  is  drained  by  the  head  stream  of  Hocking  river, 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  hap-  and  by  several  small  creeks.  Limestone  and 
TK-netl  soon  atter.  The  genen»sity  of  Lord  freestone  are  abundant.  The  chief  pn>dactioni 
Fairfax  is  exen]jr>lifii^l  in  the  surrender  of  his  in  1870  were  553,024  bushels  of  wheat,  1,706,- 
large  e^tates  in  England  to  his  brother,  and  in  216  of  Indian  com,  24,238  of  oats,  24,431  of 
his  fre(}uent  gifts  of  lands  to  his  poor  neighbors  barley,  116,231  of  potatoes,  25,107  tons  of  hay, 
in  Virginia. — Tlje  title  is  still  vested  in  his  :  600,348  lbs.  of  butter,  and  175,289  of  wool 
descendants,  the  pre-tt-nt  and  11th  baron  (1874)  There  were  8,728  horses,  7,956  milch  cowi, 
being  .John  Coutee  Fairfax,  M.  I).,  of  leadens-  13,204  other  cattle,  40,138  sheep,  and  86,996 
burtr,  M<1.  !  swine ;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 

FilRllELD.  1.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Connecti-  |  ments,  12  of  carriages  and  wagons,  9  of  clothing, 
cut.  bordering  on  L<mg  Island  sound  and  the  .  4  of  iron  castings,  12  of  saddlery  andhanieMii 
state  of  New  York,  and  luamded  N.  £.  by  the  4  of  woollen  goods,  2  planing  and  9  saw  mills, 
Housatonic  river;  area,  647  s<i.  m. ;  i)op.  in  .  8  tanneries,  8  currying  establishments,  4  brew> 
1^70,  05,276.  It  h&s  excellent  harbors  all  ,  eries,  and  13  flour  mills.  Capital,  Lancaster. 
along  the  coast,  and  contains  several  important  '  FAIRFIELD,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  for 
commercial  ports.  The  Ilousatonic  is  naviga-  merly  capital  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on 
ble  by  steamboats,  and  supplies  valuable  water  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  tlie  New  York  aad 
power.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  consider-  '  Now  Haven  railroad,  20  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Xew 
al'Iy  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  good.  It  is  Haven;  pop.  in  1870,  6,645,  The  vOlage  is 
traver-^ed   by  numerous  railroads  ccmnecting    half  a  mile  from  the  sound,  principally  on 


050  t«»ns  of  hay.  hKo.2r.l  lbs.  of  butter,  and  field  village  is  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  fiucft 
100,047  of  t<»]>acco.  There  were  r>,6.r2  horses,  I  harbors  in  Connecticut,  accessible  for  large 
14.214  niiU-h  cows,  ir).263  4>tber  cattle,  6.(i82  I  vessels  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  About  S  m, 
sheep,  and  s,20n  s\\  ine.  There  were  754  j  W.  of  Fairfield,  at  the  mouth  of  HUe  river,  ii 
mMnufacturin^  establishments,  with  an  aggre-  ■  the  village  of  Southport,  the  principal  busincM 
gate  eji|»ital  of  :?li>.14r).n07.  The  most  impor-  centre  of  the  town.  The  value  of  the  foreigB 
tant  Were  2  of  ammunition,  1*2  of  boots  and  conmierce  for  the  year  ending  June  90,  18fll, 
sIkms.  7  t»f  buttons,  '24  t>f  carriages  and  wngons,  i  was  j^20,41O.  There  were  registered,  enrolled, 
^2  nf  rlnthinL'.  '^  <>f  ontton  goods.  3  of  drugs  and  licensed  184  vessels  of  11.607  tona,  of 
and  clirmic.jls,  1  of  small  arms,  7  of  furniture,  ;  which  175  of  8,018  tons  were  sailing  vesaela,  7 
4  of  L'a-i,  14  of  hardware.  6  of  hat  materials,  -steamers,  and  2  barges;  built  during  the  year, 
27  of  hat^  and  caps,  1  of  rubber  go<Kls,  2  of  19  vessels  of  210  tons.  The  town  contains  S 
pntt-ni  and  enamelled  leather,  4  of  euLnnes  and  carriage  factories,  a  harness  factory,  a  national 
b"i]^r>«,  5  of  ton)bstones.  \H  t.f  saddlery  and  bank,  a  savings  institution,  an  insurance  aptdH 
harm  •<-,  7  of  sa-^hes,  d<M>rs,  and  blinds,  1  of  cy,  16  j)ublic  schools,  and  7  chun^hes.  Fair- 
sew  iiiL'-marliinefixtuns,  3  of  sewing  machines,  field  wjis  settled  in  1630,  and  incorporetitl  io 
1  uf  .-teel,  3  of  Steel  ^prings  1  of  s?traw  goods,    1016.     In  1770  it  was  burned  by  the  Brltiih 
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Yov,  Tryon.  Since  the  censns  of  1870 
3n  containing  about  1,900  inhabitants 
Q  annexed  to  Bridgeport. 
iES,  supemataral  beings,  generally  hu- 
appearance,  bnt  endowed  with  super- 
power, who  haye  played  an  important 
the  popular  superstition  of  nearly  all 
and  are  still  believed  to  exist  by  the 
\  people  of  many  countries.  The  origin 
'ord  is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  related 
-Atin  fata  (pi.  oi  fatum\  which  is  the 
sing. )  for  fairy.  The  difference  between 
ind  a  god  or  goddess  of  ancient  Greece 
fr  polytheistic  lands  is  very  small  in  re- 
the  superhuman  power  which  they  are 
I  to  possess ;  but  fairies  are  never  objects 
bip,  or  of  religious  sentiment  and  cere- 
hout^h  occasionally  invoked  for  aid,  or 
t4Ml.  Fairies  are  believed  to  suffer  death 
more  or  less  extended  period.  They 
er  benevolent  or  malicious,  and  accord- 
ther  the  protectors  or  persecutors  of 
beings.  Some  seem  to  have  no  other 
than  that  of  enticing  young  mortals 
•ir  habitations,  and  treating  them  for  a 
0  all  manner  of  sensual  pleasure.  Their 
raries,  however,  with  every  nation. — 
ns  of  the  Hindoo  Vedas  are  the  general 
of  favorite  individuals;  they  assist  in 
riguc!*,  remove  bodily  infinnities,  supply 
uccor  in  danger,  and  ride  in  chariots  of 
iut  numerous  similar  beings  are  spoken 
'  Vedas,  and  it  may  be  that  the  aaityas, 
imonly  mentioned  with  the  epithet  «««- 
Qg  to  the  same  class.  The  peris  of  the 
legends  are  delicate  creatures  of  won- 
•auty,  and  either  male  or  female.  They 
mortals  against  the  power  of  the  devs, 
ive  to  drag  them  into  sin  and  eternal 
ion.  Though  not  immortal,  they  en- 
it  longevity  ;  and  though  possessed  of 
man  power,  they  are  quite  human  in 
It  and  passion.  Tlie  Arabs  believe  in 
ho  take  the  place  of  the  Persian  peris, 
it  n^rainst  the  devs.  They  are  said  to 
ed  on  earth  several  thousand  years 
Vtlam,  and  a  tradition  from  the  pro- 
rs  tliey  were  formed  of  smokeless  fire. 

•  to  die  before  the  general  resurrection, 
y  of  them  have  already  been  slain  by 

•  stars  hurled  at  them  from  heaven, 
are  ohedient  to  the  will  of  God;  some 
ghijuls  and  side  with  the  devs.     They 

to  dwell  with  the  peris  in  the  moun- 
Knf,  or  Jinnestan,  which  is  the  boun- 
rion  of  the  flat  circular  earth.  They 
te  their  species,  and  unite  sometimes 
man  beings.  They  can  render  them- 
isihle  and  invisible,  and  assume  the 
animals.  The  Jews  believed  in  beings 
Arabian  jinns,  whom  they  called  she- 
irim,  or  mazzikim.  According  to  Tal- 
legenda,  the  shedim  were  offspring  of 
rho  after  having  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
under  excommunication  for  130  years, 
at  during  that  time  spirits,  demons, 
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and  spectres  of  the  night.  They  are  said  to  re- 
semble angels  in  being  able  to  see  without  being 
seen,  in  having  wings,  and  in  knowing  the 
future;  and  to  resemble  man  in  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying,  and  bearing  children,  and 
in  being  subject  to  death.  They  have  the 
power  of  assuming  any  form  they  please.  The 
Grecian  mythology  abounds  in  personifications, 
and  the  beings  who  presided  over  the  various 
parts  of  external  nature  were  mostly  con- 
ceived to  be  females,  and  were  denominated 
nymphs,  which  originally  signified  newly  mar- 
ried women.  They  were  always  represented  in 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  and  dwelt,  under  the 
various  names  of  oreads,  dryads,  naiads,  lim- 
niads,  and  nereids,  in  mountains,  trees,  springs, 
lakes,  the  sea,  caverns,  and  grottoes.  Their 
life  resembled  that  of  women,  and  they  oc- 
casionally bestowed  their  love  on  mortals. 
They  possessed  power  to  reward  and  ptmish, 
and  to  protect  and  persecute.  The  fairies  of 
the  Romans  were  like  those  of  Greece,  and 
were  generally  supposed  to  lead  a  solitary  life 
in  fountains,  streams,  and  lakes.  Of  these  £ge- 
ria,  Anna  Perenna,  and  Jutuma  were  the  most 
famous.  The  rural  lares  resembled  the  Gothic 
dwarfs  in  size,  and  were  regarded  as  being  the 
souls  of  dead  men  who  lingered  near  their 
earthly  habitations.  The  lares  formed  part  of 
the  Etrurian  religion,  and  differed  from  the 
penates,  who  were  not  fairy-like  beings,  but 
gods,  or  personifications  of  natural  powers. — 
The  old  Italians  believed  in  a  being,  called  an 
incubo,  that  had  the  power  of  revealing  hidden 
treasures.  A  being  very  much  resembling  it 
occurs  still  in  the  popular  tales  of  modem  Na- 
ples. He  is  a  stout  little  man  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  a  long  coat,  and  leads  people 
to  places  where  treasures  are  concealed.  II is 
name  is  Monacello,  which  is  given  also  to  other 
diminutive  beings  resembling  the  house  spirit 
of  the  Germanic  nations.  The  most  prominent 
figures  in  ancient  and  modem  Italian  legends 
are  th^faU,  These  beings  are  ruled  by  l)emo- 
gorgon,  who  resides  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  are  summoned  to  him  every  fifth 
year.  One  of  them,  the  Fata  Morgana,  was 
the  personification  of  Fortune,  and  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  Orlando  innamorato. 
In  that  poem  Boiardo  introduces  the  Fata  Sil- 
vanella,  who  raised  a  tomb  over  Narcissus, 
and  then  dissolved  away  in  a  fountain;  and 
when  Brandamarte  opens  the  tomb  and  kisses 
the  hideous  serpent  that  thrusts  out  its  head^ 
it  becomes  a  beautiful  maiden.  Other  fate  are 
Nera,  Bianca,  Alcina,  Dragontina,  and  Falerina. 
The  fairies  of  Spain  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  Spanish  fairy  lore  is  very  scanty.  There 
is  a  tale  of  a  girl  seized  by  demons  who  re- 
side at  the  bottom  of  a  lake ;  another  of  a 
nobleman  who  married  a  woman  that  flew  into 
the  air  at  hearing  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  another  of  a  hunchback  musician, 
who  was  one  night  surrounded  by  little  beings, 
whom  he  so  pleased  with  his  art  that  they 
removed  his  hunch.    The  greatest  reputation 
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is  enjoyed  by  the  docndes  and  trasgos,  who  re- 
soinblo  the  house  spirits. — The  drucsof  soutliem 
France  assume  the  human  form,  reside  in  the 
caverns  of  rivers,  and  entice  bathing  women 
and  boys.  Tlie  follets  inhabit  the  houses  of 
simple  country  people,  and  are  invisible,  though 
their  voices  are  heard  ;  their  chief  employ- 
ment Seems  to  be  pelting  people  with  stones 
and  household  utensils.  There  are  also  ac- 
counts of  spirits  who  suddenly  enter  a  house, 
ransack  and  upset  everything,  and  tonnent 
those  who  are  sleeping  in  it.  The  fadas  were 
fairy  ladies  who  became  the  spouses  of  men, 
and  lived  with  them  in  great  felicity ;  but  when 
a  husband  discovered  the  secret  of  their  nature, 
or  became  unfaitiiful,  he  eitlier  died  instantly 
or  led  a  wretched  life  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  The  fees,  lutins,  or  gobelins  of  the  north 
of  France  are  similar  to  the  kobolds  and  nisses 
of  other  nations.  Tiie  fees  are  small  and 
handsome,  dance  in  circles  or  fairy  rings  by 
night,  haunt  solitary  springs  and  grottues, 
mount  and  gallop  strange  horses,  sitting  upon 
the  neck  and  tying  together  locks  of  the  mane 
to  form  stirrups,  always  bring  luck  by  their 
presence,  and,  like  the  fairies  of  most  coun- 
tries, were  believed  to  preside  at  births,  to 
love  young  children,  to  give  them  presents, 
and  to  steal  them  away,  leaving  instead  their 
own  fairy  ofFs|)ring,  which  were  called  change- 
lings, and  were  unusually  beautiful  in  counte- 
nance but  evil  in  propensities.  In  the  12th  and 
lyth  ceiitHries  the  forest  of  Brezehande,  near 
Quentin  in  Hrittany,  was  thought  to  contain  the 
tonil)  of  Merlin,  and  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  the 
fairies.  The  white  ladies  were  Norman  fairies, 
and  otten  malignant.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  attaciied  to  certain  great  families,  in  whose 
affairs  they  interfered,  sometimes  for  good, 
sometimes  for  evil.  The  wliite  lady  of  Avenel 
in  Scott's  romance  of  **nie  Monasterv"  is  an 
instance  of  this  kind.  The  lutins  or  goblins 
were  playful  and  malicious  elves,  ]>inching 
children  and  maidens,  twisting  their  hair  into 
inexplicable  knots  when  they  were  asleep,  and 
delighting  to  perplex  peasimts  and  to  bring 
them  into  difficult  v.  One  of  the  chief  articles 
i>f  accusation  aiiainst  the  maid  of  Orleans  was 
that  she  reM»rte»l  to  a  fountain  of  the  fairies  to 
see  her  visions;  and  in  lirittany  there  are 
fiMiritains  still  regarded  by  the  natives  as  sacred 
to  the  fairies,  and  believed  to  sometimes  change 
into  gold  or  diamond  the  hand  that  is  in.^Tted 
intt>  them. — The  tlddas  of  the  Scandinavians 
tell  of  alt's  that  are  cither  whiter  than  the  sun 
and  live  on  earth,  or  blacker  than  pitch,  and 
live  un«ler  ground;  and  of  dvergar,  who  are 
diminutive  beings  dwelliii::  in  ro<'ks  and  hills 
and  >kilful  workmen  in  g<)ld,  silver,  and  iron. 
The  alfs  live  still  in  the  imairinalion  of  the 
jieasantry  of  Scandinaviji,  and  are  distinL'uish- 
ed  a**  either  white  «»r  black.  The  white  alfs 
are  the  good  elves,  who  dwell  in  the  air,  dance 
on  the  grass  and  have  when  they  show  them- 
selves a  handsome  human  fonn.  The  black 
air»  are  the  evil  elves  who  frequently  intiict 
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ii\jary  on  mankind.    The  elves  are  believed  to 
have  kings,  and  to  celebrate  wedding  and  in- 
joy  banqueting,  and  singing.    The  NorwegiMU 
call  the  elves  huldrafoUc^  and  their  luusic  hvU 
(haslaat    There  is  also  a  tune  called  the  fif 
king's  tune,  which  is  well    known,  bat  aciC 
sung  or  played ;  for  as  soon  as  it  begini  loth 
old  and  young,  and  even  inanimate  obje<-t«, 
are  impelled  to  dance,  and  the  player  cannot 
stop  unless  he  manages  to  plaj  the  tune  back- 
ward.   The  Danes  call  the  elves  tU^folk^  ind 
believe  that  they  live  in  elle  moors.    An  tif 
man  is  an  old  man  with  a  low-erowned  liu. 
The  elf  woman  is  young  and  fair  in  fn*nt, 
but  behind  she  is  hollow  like  a  dough  trough; 
and  she  has  an  instrument  which  when  she 
plays  on  it  ravishes  the  hearts  of  young  nito. 
The  more  usual  appellation  of  the  dwarfs  is  tnAl 
or  trohi^  and  they  are  represented   as  ]i\inir 
either  in  single  families  or  in  large  conmiunitit* 
inside  of  hills  and  monnds.    Their  character 
seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  down  tii  the 
level  of  the  iHjasimtry.    They  are  regarded  ai 
rich,  obliging,  and  neighborly,  hut  they  have 
a  sad  propensity  for  stealing.     The  nisses  are 
domestic  fairies  of  Norway,  and  are  fond  of 
frolicking    by  moonlight    and  of  drinng   in 
sledges  in  the  winter.    Every  church  had  its 
niss,  who  was  then  called   a  kirlegrim ;  it 
looked  after  propriety  of  manners  and  pun- 
ished misconduct.    The  rivers  and  lakes  are 
inhabited  by  necks,  stromkarls,  and  other^beings 
similar  to  mermen  and  mermaids,    lliey  are 
wonderful  musicians,  and  when  they  play  on 
their  harj)s  all  nature    has    to  dance. — The 
Germans  believed  in  dwarfs  and  elves,  wild 
women^  kobolds,  an<l  nixes  or  water  apiritf. 
The  dwarfs  were  also   known    as    the  still 
people  and   the  little  people,  and  had  tbetr 
abrnles    underground    and    in    the    clefts  of 
mountains.    They  visited  the  surface  of  tli« 
earth  only  by  night,  and  could  render  them- 
selves invisible  and  pass  through  rocks  tnd 
walls.    They  were  generally  benevolent.    The 
beings  called  ** little  wights"  inhabited  sonth- 
em  (iermany.    They  arc  only  a  few  inchc*  in 
stature,  and  look  like  old  men  with  long  betrdff, 
dressed  like  miners,  with  lanterns  and  toulfc 
Thev  announce  a  death  in  a  familv  bv  knock- 
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ing  three  times.  The  wild  women  arc  beaoti- 
ful,  and  live  in  the  mountain  Wunderlierg.  on 
the  moor  near  Salzburg.  Kobolds  assist  in  the 
household,  and  love  to  play  tricks  on  the  se^ 
vauts.  The  miner's  kobold  reveals  valuable 
Veins  and  ])rotects  the  virtuous.  Tlie  nixei 
inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  the  male  is  like  a  man, 
old  and  long-beanlcd,  has  green  teeth,  and 
always  wears  a  green  hat;  the  female  appean 
sometimes  as  a  I'cautiful  maiden,  but  often  in 
a  bo4ly  tenninating  in  the  form  of  a  fi»]i  or 
of  a  horse.  They  have  magnificent  dwcllinid 
under  the  water,  to  which  they  love  to  en- 
tice handsome  mortals.  They  comb  their 
golden  hK'ks  on  sunny  days,  sitting  on  rockt 
and  trees. — In  Ireland  and  Scotland  fairii* 
were  believed  to  shoot  at  cattle  witli  arrovf 
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eaded  with  flint,  ftDd  thus  to  bewitch  them ; 
lese  small  arrowheads  are  known  to  the 
»uotrj  people  and  antiquaries  as  elf  arrows. 
he  elf  Are  was  the  tgni$  fatuiu^  and  other 
iminoos  points  on  moors  and  heaths  were 
died  fairy  sparks.  A  mole  or  defect  on  a 
erson  was  a  fairy  nip  or  an  elvish  mark,  and 

nmtted  lock  of  hair  in  the  neck  an  elf  lock, 
he  Gaelic  fairies  are  very  handsome,  are  nsn- 
ly  attired  in  green,  and  dance,  lend  and  bor- 
>w,  and  make  shoes  very  rapidly.  The  Gaels 
dl  them  daoine  $hi  or  men  of  peace,  and  their 
ibitations  shians  or  tomhams^  which  are  like 
irretA,  and  consist  of  masses  of  stone.  Some 
lortals  have  been  among  them,  and  after 
moaeting  with  them  they  fell  asleep  and 
roce  after  a  hundred  years.  The  brownie  and 
i\\ne  of  the  Highlands  seek  to  decoy  unwary 
^ople  to  ride  on  them  when  they  appear  in 
le  form  of  horses,  and  plange  with  them  into 
le  neighboring  loch  or  river. — The  fairies  of 
ngland  correspond  with  those  of  the  Scan- 
navians  and  Germans,  but  the  fairies  of  the 
nglish  people  are  somewhat  different  from 
lose  of  the  poets.  The  popular  fairies  were 
ther  rural  elves,  inhabiting  woods,  fields, 
oontains,  and  caverns ;  or  house  spirits,  usu- 
ly  called  hobgoblins  or  Robin  Goodfellows. 
he  fairies  of  the  **  Fafirie  Queen  "  of  Spen- 
T  and  those  of  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
reaip  **  are  not  the  same.  The  former  are 
ately  beings,  typical  of  the  moral  virtues, 
itii  traits  borrowed  from  the   Italian  fairy 

thology,  dwelling  in  enchanted  castles,  sur- 
»unded  by  courts  of  knights  and  ladies,  and 
Jing  over  extensive  kingdoms.  Shakespeare 
lopted  the  elves  and  pixies  of  popular  super- 
tioo,  with  their  diminutive  statare,  fondness 
r  dancingi  love  of  cleanliness,  and  child- 
ealing  propensities,  formed  them  into  a  com- 
anity  mled  over  by  Oberon  and  Titania  or 
oeen  Mab,  and  gave  immortality  to  **  that 
erry  wanderer  of  the  nitfht,**  Pnck,  alios 
obin  Good  fellow,  alias  Hobgoblin.  The 
Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests  of  Robin  Good- 
[low  "  (printed  by  the  Percy  soeiety,  1841) 
IB  originaUy  pabllshed  in  the  age  of  Shake- 
eare,  and  foniishee  the  first  records  of  this 
ischievoos  son  of  a  fairy,  who  "from  hag- 
ed  Marlines  time"  had  been  famous  for  his 
anks.  Corresponding  to  him  are  the  Ra- 
^zahl  or  Number  Nip  of  German  fairy  lore, 
e  Cloricaone  of  Ireland,  the  Eulenspiegel  of 
i^rmany,  and  the  Howleglassor  Owlespiegle  of 
!0tLind. — The  North  American  Indians  have 
iny  qoaint  fairy  legends,  which  have  been 
liecte^l  and  narrated  by  Schoolcraft ;  and  it 
►pears  from  Mitford's  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan  " 
at  the  Japanese  have  numerous  books  of 
iry  stories,  in  which  the  fox  plays  an  impor- 
Dt  part  These  stories  are  mostly  for  children. 
The  earliest  collection  of  European  fairy 
ories  in  proee  was  the  Italian  Xotti  jnacetoli 
'  Striparola  (Venice,  1550).     The  best  Ital- 

^ilieotion  is  the  Pentamerone  of  Giambat- 
BasUe  (Naples,   1637;   translated  from 


the  Neapolitan  by  W.  E.  Taylor,  London, 
1856) ;  it  is  full  of  learned  allusions  and  keen 
satire,  and  designed  for  the  amusement  only 
of  grown  persons.  Near  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  the  Cont€$  de*  fees  of  Perrault  and 
Madame  d^Auluoy,  and  their  successors,  gave 
vogue  to  fairy  stories  throughout  Europe,  writ- 
ten cliiefly  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  children.  The  ^*  Arabian  Nights^  Entertain- 
ments," introduced  into  Europe  by  Galland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  con- 
tributed much  to  their  popularity,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  various  imitations  of  the 
Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  tales. 
The  **  Tales  of  the  G6nii "  by  James  Ridley, 
the  Fables  et  conies  indiens  of  Langl^s,  and 
the  later  ConUs  chinois  of  R^musat,  are  ex- 
amples. The  best  later  imitations  are  some  of 
the  tales  of  Tieck,  MusSus,  and  Novalis,  and 
especially  of  La  Motte  Fouqn^,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  the  caliph  "  Vathek,"  by  Beckford. 
Ilans  Christian  Andersen^s  fairy  tales  hold  a 
high  rank  in  this  species  of  literature. — The 
best  works  on  the  subject  are  Keightley^s 
"  Fairy  Mythology  "  (enlarged  ed.,  1850) ; 
Scott's  "  Essay  on  the  Fairy  Superstition,"  in 
the  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border;" 
Croker's  "  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  "(1825);  DalyelFs  **Dark. 
er  Superstitions  of  Scotland"  (1888);  "Rus- 
sian Popular  Tales,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dietrich,  with  an  introduction  by 
Grimm  (London,  1857);  Dasent's  "Popular 
Tales  from  the  Norse"  (1859);  Strahlheinrs 
Sagenschatz  aller  Volker  der  alien  IFe/^  (Frank- 
fort, 18C2)  ;  Braun^s  Naturgeschichte  der  Sage 
{2  vols.,  Munich,  1864-^5);  and  Kremer's 
Ueber  die  sudarabische  Sage  (Leipsic,  1866). 

FAIE  OAKS,  Battle  tf.    See  CnicKAHOMiNT. 

FAITHOIINE.  1.  WlUlaa,  an  English  engraver, 
born  in  London  about  1625,  died  there  in  May, 
1691.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Peake, 
served  under  him  in  the  royal  army,  was  cap- 
tured at  Basinghouse  and  confined  in  Alders- 
gate,  and  engraved  several  plates  while  in 
prison.  He  was  at  length  released  and  went 
to  France,  where  he  received  instruction  from 
Robert  Nanteuil.  In  1650  he  was  permitti'd  to 
return,  and  set  up  a  shop  near  Temple  Bar, 
where  he  did  a  large  business  in  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  English  prints,  and  also  continued 
his  professional  work.  He  is  most  famous  for 
his  portraits,  of  which  he  produced  a  large 
number,  including  Cromwell,  Prince  Rupert, 
Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Thomas  Ilobbes, 
and  Robert  Boyle.  In  1662  he  published  a 
treatise  on  engraving  and  etching.  II.  WIUIaH, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1656,  died  in 
1686.  Like  his  father,  his  best  works  were 
portraits;  but  he  confined  himself  mainly  to 
the  mezzotint  process.  He  became  dissipated, 
and  died  early.  Among  his  portraits  are  those 
of  Mary,  princess  of  Orjmge,  Queen  Anne 
when  princess  of  Denmark,  and  Dryden. 

FA&IE  (an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  poor 
man),  the  name  of  a  mendicant  order  in  the 
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East  IndicB.  like  the  denisbcB  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  T Jio  first  i-ondition  of  an  Indian  men- 
dicant monli  is  ]K>vcrtT.  lie  wears  s  rent  robe, 
sncli  as  tlie  UuhsiiIiuuhs  pretend  the  ancient 
projihets  wore.  In  10  tliiogs,  according  to 
UiuiiaD  al-Baiwri,  he  is  like  a  dog:  he  is  al- 
waja  huDgrj ;  lie  liua  no  Bure  abiding  [ilace ; 
lie  watclies  by  niiclit;  he  never  abandons  his 
master,  even  wlieu  maltreated  ;  bo  ia  satisfied 
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is  iiighly  honored.  They  are  tie  chUdroi  rf 
poor  jiarents,  who  live  in  retirement  in  mosiinn, 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  tin 
study  of  the  laws,  till  they  become  qualified  fur 
the  dnties  of  tnollahg  or  doctor*  of  theolo^. 
The  fakirs  often  intliet  upion  themsekea  rtrr 
eercre  penances.  Some  remain  bent  fomrd 
iu  the  form  of  a  rigLt  angle  until  they  prow 
pemiancnlly  into  that  shape.  Otbcn  liy  fir* 
on  tlieir  beads  till  their  scalps  are  burned  to 
the  bone.  Sometimes  a  fakir  ties  hu  wrirft 
to  his  anklea,  has  his  hack  plastered  with  filth, 
and  then  makes  a  journey  of  handredi  of 
miles,  rolling  along  tike  a'  cart  wheel,  and 
stopping  at  the  villages  for  rest  and  food. 

FlUtSE  (Lot.  Fuluia\  ■  town  of  Kormtn- 
dj,  France,  in  the  department  of  Calvado*, 
22  m.  S.  6.  E.  of  Caen,  on  the  river  Ante,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Western  railwav ;  pop.  io 
I8I>6,  8,621.  It  is  built  upon  cliSa.  command- 
ed by  an  old  Norman  castle  and  surroimded  by 
n  picturesque  coimtry.  It  bos  B  commimil 
college,  a  public  library,  several  ancieat 
citnrches,  and  an  equestrian  statne  of  \f  illiin 
the  Conqueror,  who  was  bom  here,  erected  in 
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with  the  lowest  filacc;  lie  yields  liis  place  to  ' 
whoever  wishes  it;  he  loves  whoever  beats  i 
him;  keeps  quiet  while  otbcrs  cat;  accom-  I 
jumies  liis  master  without  ever  thinkinK  of  ro- 
turniog  to  the  place  ho  lins  lirit;  and  leaves  , 
no  heritage  after  deatb.  The  number  of  Mus- 
sulman and  Hindoo  fakirs  in  India  is  estimated 
at  more  than  l,0(iri.OuO ;  besides  whom  tht-rc  ' 
are  many  other  religions  ost-ctiea.  Some  fa-  ' 
kirs  remain  isolated,  go  entirely  naked,  and  ' 
sleep  on  tlie  ground  with  no  eoverinjt.  They 
never  use  wood  for  making  fire,  htit  employ  tlie 
dried  dung  of  cows ;  regnrdiiifc  this  ns  iiii  act 
of  devotion,  since  the  cow  is  n  sacred  auinud 
in  India.  They  carry  a  cudjiel,  a  battle  aac,  or 
Hpear,  on  which  are  liuiij;  ra^  of  various  col- 
or^  and  tiiey  traverse  the  country  begging  nnd 
instnii'tintr  credulous  iicojik-  in  religiim.  It  is 
dangenins  both  to  his  money  and  life  for  an 
uii[irotecti-d  ]ier:<on  to  meet  tliem.  Another  \ 
cluM*  of  fiikin  unite  into  coniiiAnie!).  and  wear  I 
funtft!>tic  and  many-colorc«l  rudeii.  Tliey  cliooM 
K  ftiief,  who  ill  distininiished  by  having  a 
iioorvr  lirewt  than  tho  otlierm  and  who  Ims  a 
I'Xig  cliuin  attut'lieil  to  one  of  h\*  legs.  Wlien 
In-  prays  ho  nhakeK  bis  chain,  and  the  niulti-  . 
tiulu  [ireiM  nniiind  him,  embrace  liiu  feet,  and  ' 
r>i-eive  his  conmo-l  tind  precepts.  Hi-  has 
foniiiilii!!  for  the  cure  of  the  iKirnlytic,  nnd  a*- 
peciully  of  sterile  women.    One  class  of  fakira 
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1S.11.  The  celcbrotcd  fiur  of  Goibray,  iosti- 
tntetl  in  the  11th  century,  is  annually  hcU 
here  in  Aiipi^t  in  a  suburb  of  that  name.  Tbc 
town  hn.amaniifnetures  of  cotton  and  lioriery. 
I'lLiSBlS  tho  Jewish  population  of  Abys- 
sinia, numbering  alioiit  250,000,  who  hare  in- 
hnliited  that  conntry  from  time  ImmenioriaL 
Their  name  signifies  exiles  or  wander«n>,  uul 
they  profess  to  havo  come  originBlly  from  Pal- 


Mtine  and  to  have  tielon^ed  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  TLcT  are  Jewish  in  their  modes  of  life, 
tliuagli  DUt  ID  tlicir  appearance,  and  differ  from 
their  co-rtliglunieti  in  rcgardinf;  commerce  as 
tocomiiatible  with  the  Uosaic  law.  They  out- 
tivatc  tbc  soil,  and  excel  iu  varioDS  trades,  es- 
peciatJT  u  architects.  Tbej  are  laborious  dnd 
well  behiived.  but  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form military  duty,  from  which  they  are  con- 
M']aentl.r  exempt,  lliey  nre  so  ripd  in  the 
obMrv:ince  of  the  sabbath  that  they  abstain 
even  from  dressin^c  themselves  on  that  day. 
Tbey  constituted  in  the  higher  regions '  of 
the  eoimlry  an  independent  tribe  under  the 
rule  cif  their  own  kings  and  queens  nntil 
the  be;:inning  of  the  ITth  century,  when  they 
were  driven  from  their  mountain  homes  and 
ci-mpelled  to  reside  unonj  tlieir  enemies  the 
Amharan.  They  life  at  ])reseDt  in  the  pro7- 
in>-e4  of  Dembea,  Godjam,  Qnara,  Tchclga,  and 
W<i;r.;era;  and  their  villaftett  are  cosily  receg- 
nizi-d  by  the  red  clay  pots  at  the  top  of  tlicir 
■ynasiigues.  They  have  the  Old  Testament  in 
tiie  (ieez  langnaj;e,  and  the  apocryphal  bonks 
whii'h  arc  accepted  by  the  Abyssinian  church. 
—Sec  articles  by  Joseph  lialevy  in  the  Bnl- 
Utin  i)f  Ilie  French  geographical  society,  March 
and  April,  ISS'J. 

FILCOM,  ■  bird  of  prey,  belonging  to  the  or- 
der raplart*,  itxaMj  faleonidar,  subfamily/ui- 
f/inina,  and  to  the  typical  genus  faleo  (l.inn.). 
This  aubfamily  contains  the  following  genera, 
in  addition  to  /aUo,  of  which  about  a  dozen 
•[wcie*  ftre  dMcrlbed:  hypotriorehU  (Itoic), 
with  M  manjqMolea;  f#rtt«i(^  (Gould),  with 


vitk  dk  ^•ctM,  io  India  and  its  islands ;  and 
lanafw  (Vigora),  in  Sonth  America,  with  a 
ini^  spwi^  obarulerized  by  having  the 
latanl  margin  of  the  bill  armed  witli  two  dis- 
tiMt  tMtb  on  e«eh  nde.  The  birds  of  tlieso 
ffOT  may  all  be  called  falcons,  from  the 
cmamaa  ehantet«ra  of  ■  short  bill,  much  curved 
from  tlM  b«M  to  th«  tip,  with  ita  sides  more  or 
lea  fonidiMl  with  serrattona  called  teeth ;  the 
MM  eoTMing  the  nostrils,  which  are  rounded 
orEBMr;  the  wings  lengthened  and  pointed, 
tiM  aaeoBd  and  third  qaills  generally  ibe  long- 
art;  lh» t^  loBgthened  and  rounded;  the  toes 
Inag  aad  ric&der,  and  claws  oorved  and  acute. 
Tba  birda  of  the  gentafako,  which  only  will 
W  tfMUed  in  this  artiole,  are  called  noble  binls 
of  prey,  beeanae  in  proportion  to  their  fize 
they  are  the  most  courogeona  and  powerful ; 
they  are  also  more  docile,  and  were  formerly 
mni-h  nsed  in  the  sport  of  falconry  to  pursue 
soil  kill  game,  returning  to  their  masters  wIicd 
rullird.  The  pigeon  hawk  (/7.  eoltimharim), 
anil  the  i^rrow  hawk  {T.  *innreriiu),  though 
Uith  falcons,  will  be  described  under  these 
aimea.  The  falcons  are  found  throughout  the 
wi.rM,  regardlras  of  climate;  they  are  power- 
ful and  rapid  fliers,  hovering  over  their  prey 
and  daiting  pernendicnlarly  npon  it;  they 
par^ne  bird*  chieBT,  bnt  attack  aido  the  smaller 
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qnadmpeds.  The  coramoD  or  peregrine  folcon 
{F.  ptregrinuM,  Linn.)  bus  a  large  and  round 
head,  a  short  thin  neck,  a  robust  body  broad 
in  front,  stout  short  tarsi,  covered  with  imbri- 
cated scales  largest  in  front,  the  tibial  feathers 
covering  the  knee,  long  and  strong  toes  and 


sharp  claws,  Tlie  plumage  is  compact  and 
iinbricated,  the  feathers  rounded  on  the  back, 
broad  on  the  breast,  long  and  pointed  on  the 
sides;  between  the  eve  and  bill  and  on  the 
forehead  they  are  bristly.  The  bill  is  blackish 
blue  at  the  ti[)  and  pale  green  at  ttie  boae.  the 
iris  hazel,  the  feet  bright  yellow,  and  the  claws 
black.  The  head  and  hind  neck  in  the  adult 
male  are  grayish  black  lin(>e<l  with  blue,  the 


brown,  with  transverse  reddish  white  spots  on 
the  inner  webs;  the  grayish  brown  tail  has 
abont  12  blackish  bars,  diminialiing  in  breadth 
and  intensity  fVom  the  tip;  the  throat  and 
front  of  neck  white;  a  l>road  triangular  mark 
of  blackish  Wuc  extends  downward  on  the 
wliite  of  the  cheeks  from  ihe  comer  of  the 
mouth ;  the  hIiIcs,  breast,  and  thighs  are  red- 
dish white,  wiih  tranivprse  dark  brown  a|Mits; 
the  under  wing  feathers  are  whitish,  with 
transverse  darker  bars.  The  lenirth  is  abont 
16^  in.,  the  extent  of  wintrs  no,  bill  If,  tarsus 
H,  and  middle  toe  2}.  In  old  niales  the  tints 
of  the  liack  liecomu  lighter,  snmetimes  nsh- 
pray;  the  yonns  males  are  darker,  with  rifinis 
lips  and  e<lges  to  the  fwithers,  and  the  tail  is 
bhicker,  with  reddish  white  ti[is  and  bars; 
there  is  considerable  variety  at  the  different 
nave  in  the  liirds  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  Bonnpnrte  calls  the  American  bird 
/',  anatiim.  The  ndnit  female,  as  in  binls  of 
prey  generally,  is  nearly  one  third  larger  than  , 
the  male,  being  al>out  So  in.  in  lengili.  30  in 
extent  of  wings,  with  the  beak,  tardus,  and 
toes  longer;  the  color  of  the  upper  parts  is 
deeper  brown,  with  the  tii«  of  the  secondaries 
and  tail  wbiti^ih ;  the  transverse  markinirt  run 
higher  up  on  the  breast,  and  are  broader  and 
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of  deeper  hue  on  the  other  parts ;   the  color  '  snpple,  and  sharp,  and  their  grasp  is  firm :  iIjct 
below  is  more  yellowish,  and  the  vent  foathers  :  seize  tlieir  prey  at  once  if  small  and  slnw.  lui 
are  re<ldish.     This  falcon,  which  is  also  called  ;  strike  repeatedly  with  their  talons  to  weaken 
the  preut-footed  and  the  duck  hawk,  according  '  and  arrest  the  flight  of  heavier  and  •wiftcr 
to  Audubon,  was  fonnerly  rare  in  the  United    birds,  and  with  great  precision  attack  the  ritd 
States,  which  it  now  can  hurdly  be  said  to  be.    part  at  the  hollow  of  the  back  of  the  head  '^r 
It  flies  with  astonishing  rapidity,  turning  in  it^    between  the  shoulders  and  ribs.     These  )>irO# 
course  in  the  must  surprising  manner.     A  fa-  i  have  been  called  rowers  from  their  naiide  rf 
vorite  prey  is  the  duck,  which  it  seizes  on  the  -  flight.    The  ignoble  birds  of  jprey,  «»  the  p»~ 
wing,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  on  land ;  I  hawk  and  other  hawks,  are  called  sailers;  tbtir 
when  within  a  few  feet  of  its  victim,  it  stretches    wings  are  shorter  and  thicker,  with  their  Fur- 
out  the  legs  and  claws  and  drops  ui)on  the    face  interrupted  by  the  unequal  lengths  of  the 
troniiiling  itird  ahnost  perpendicularly ;  if  the    quills,  and  they  fly  to  best  advantage  with  the 
victim  is  light,  it  flies  ofl'  witii  it  immediately    wind,  sailing  with  the  wings  extended  sii'l 
to  some  quiet  place;  if  too  heavy,  it  kills  and  ,  motionless,  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried 
devours  it  in  the  nearest   convenient  place.  '  along  by  the  wind ;  their  talons  being  shorter. 
It  has  been  known  to  attack  a  mallard  on    less  powerful,  and  straighter  than  in  the  falcon, 
the  wing,  and  even  to  pounce  upon  a  wound-  |  they  strike  with  less  force  and  precision,  and 
ed  teal  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sportsman,  i  when  they  have  seized  a  bird  or  a  qnadrupe'l 
Pigeons,    blackbirds,   water   fowl,  and   beach  ;  compress  it  to  death  or  strangle  it  witli  tbtir 
birds,  and  even  dead  flsh,  are  eaten  by  this    claws;  their  beaks  are  not  toothed,  and  ther 
falcon.     Turning  the  bird  it  has  caught  belly  I  can  seldom  penetrate  the  sknlls  of  the  larcror 
upward,  it  clears  ofl^  the  feathers   from  the  i  birds;  they  prefer  to  hunt  in  thick  woods,  vihi!e 
breast  and  tears  the  flesh  to  pieces  with  great    the  falcons  pursue  their  prey  high  in  the  air. 
avidity.     This  si>ecies  is  solitary,  excej)t  during  ]  Falcons  and  hawks  are  best  trained  fn»ni  tlje 
the  pairing  of  the  breeding  season,  wliich  is  in    nest;  they  have  bells  attached  to  their  fett. 
very  early  sjiring;  it  is  found  in  all  parts  of  |  jesses  of  soft  leather  to  the  tarsi,  and  hoo-is 
the  United  States  and  in  Cuba,  coming  to  the    on  the  head  which  j)revent  them  from  sc-eine 
south  in  the  winter  months.     The  nest  is  made    while  they  allow  them  to  eat;  birds  taken  aftt-r 
of  coarse  sticks,  generally  on  the  shelf  of  some    they  have  left  the  nest,  or  which  have  been 
]>recipitous  rock ;  Audubon  is  of  opinion  that  •  caught  in  snares,  are  the  most  diflicult  to  train, 
they  breed   in   the   United   States;   they  are    and  confinement,  himger,  fatigue,  and  pur^- 
common   on   the   shores  of  Hudson  bay  and    tives  are  employed  to  subdue  them  to  a  point 
arctic  America  in  summer,  according  to  Rich-  |  necessary  for  lessons;  they  are  taught  to  leap 
anis<m  ;  the  egtrs  are  rounded,  reddish  brown.  ■  upon  the  hand  of  their  master  to  receive  finw, 
with  irregular  markinjrs  of  a  <larker  tint.     The    which  is  placed  on  a  rude  re]ire8entation  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  is  distributed  over  temperate  :  bird  or  animal  which  they  are  to  he  taught  to 
Kurope,  where  the  country  is  mountainous  and    pursue;  from  an  eflSgy  they  are  advanced  to 
the  seai'oa^t  precipitous.     AVhen  in  full  plu-    living  animals,   with  more  or  less  length  of 
mage  and  good  conditiim,  for  its  comi»act  mus-  '  tether,  until  left  at  perfect  liberty.    The  larger 
cular  form,  great  strength,  boldness,  and  fero-    and  tdder  the  bird,  the  more  difficult  the  tnin- 
city,  it  may  l)e  taken  as  the  very  type  of  a  l»inl    ing.  and  the  most  ignoble  are  generally  the 
of  prey:  it  is  among  birds  what  the  lion  and    most  rebellious;  in  the  order  of  docility  tht« 
tiger  are  among  mammals;  fearless  in  attack,  :  birds  are  the  merlin,  the  hobby,  the  common 
swift  in   pursuit,  strong  and   fierce,  it  justly     falcon,  and  the  gerfalcon  (all  noble  birdss I;  and 
claims  the  first  rank  among  the  noble  birds  of     tlie  ignoble  hawks  are  the  least  docile,  thouph 
prey. — Hefore  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  fal-    the  goshawk  is  said  to  be  very  easily  traimd. 
cons  were  very  fre<juently   trained   to  pursue    They  are  fed  with  beef  and  mutton,  depriv*'*! 
herons  inul  various  kinds  of  game,  and  falconry  ■  of  ail  fat  and  tendon,  and  scrupulously  clcwi-d 
was  a  favorite  sport  of  kings  and  nobles;  even    of  all  dirt;   they  are  taught  to  pursue  otber 
now  falconsareoccasiiinallyu<ed  lor  this  purjiose     i>irds  of  prey,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the  vi*?* 
in  (ircat   liritain.     Hirds  of  prey  have   been    larks,  (piails,  partridges,  the  hare,  and  othcf 
traine<I  to  the  chase  fnmi  reumte  anti<juity  ;     game,     descriptions  of  the  lordly  sport  of  fal* 
the  cu-iiom  is  mentii>ne<l  by  early  writers,  iiut    c(mry  can  be  found  in  the  romances  of  Walter 
it  wa««  not  till  the  time  of  lluber,  in  1784,  that    Scott  an<l  other  delineators  of  the  days  of  cLiv- 
the  distinctiim  between  i»inls  of  higli  and  Inw     airy.     (See  Falconry.)     The  falcon  isaver/ 
flight,  wltich  had  bmg  been  un»lerstoo<l  in  ])ra(r-    lonir-live<l  binl ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one  whifl* 
tice,  was  slmwn  to   exist   in  tin*  anatomical     behmired  to  James  I.  in  1010,  with  a  gtdd  collar 
'  structure  of  the  wing**  and  talon-^.     The  fal-    bearing  that  date,  was  found  at  the  Cape  of 
cons  belonir  to  tiie  former  division  ;  from  their    (tood  Hope  in  17$<:3,  and,  though  more  tbsD 
long  and  slender  and  entire  wing'*,  wlicn  they     180  vvars  old,  was  said  to  be  |>osses8ed  of  fon- 
wi-h    to   risi'   in   the   air   verti<*allv  thvv  are    siderable  vi^ror;  but  the  natural  term  of  life  of 
obliged  tn  fly  airain>t   the  wind,  though  oh-    this  species  must  be  much  less.    The  falcon  of 
liiiuolv  thev  ea"«ilv  mount  to  irreat  elevation •«.     Ilenrv  IV.  of  France  flew  fn)m  Fontainebloau 
where  tliev  Mjort  ranidlv  in  all  direction^:  tluv    to  Malta.  1,<»00  mile<,  in  a  dav ;  and  many  «ini- 
carry  the  head  straight ;  their  claws  are  long,    ilar  instances  of  their  siH.*ed  aiv  on  record.^ 
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iner  (F.  lanarius^  Linn.)  seems  to  be 
mbted  species  of  northern  Europe  and 
id  intermediate  between  the  gerfalcon 
peregrine;  it  is  about  1^  ft.  long,  with 
IV  o  thirds  as  long  as  the  tail ;  its  colors 
e  those  of  the  young  peregrine,  and  the 
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Loxuier  Falcon  (F.  lanarlus). 

IS  even  been  applied  to  immature  birds 
sfiecies ;  but  Mr.  Gould,  in  liis  ^^  Birds 
pe.^^  figures  and  describes  it  as  distinct, 
lot  the  black  spots  on  the  cheeks,  and 
rkings  of  the  breast  are  longitudinal 
of  transverse. — The  Iceland  falcon  or 
n  {F.  Qt/r/aleo,  Linn.)  is  the  largest  of 
us.  and  varies  much  in  its  appearance  at 
t  ages.  In  the  adult  the  head  is  nearly 
he  feathers  of  the  crown  having  hair- 
shafts,  those  of  the  nape  having  the 
more  extensive ;  the  under  parts  are 
he  breast,  thighs,  and  tail  coverts  pure 
but  the  sides  and  abdomen  are  often 
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Gcriklcon  (Falco  gryrfalco)- 


and  lined  with  brown  ;  the  upper  parts 
le  centre  of  the  feathers  hair-brown, 
white  margin  ;  the  greatiT  coverts,  sec- 
1,  and  qniUs  are  barred  witli  bmwn  and 
rith  white,  and  the  two  central  foatli- 


ers  of  the  otherwise  white  tail  are  barred  with 
brown ;  the  bill  is  pale  bluish  gray,  with  the 
upper  tooth  and  the  lower  notch  strongly  de- 
veloped ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  colored  like  the 
bill.  Some  specimens  are  almost  entirely  white. 
The  length  is  from  20  to  24  in.,  the  extent  of 
wings  a  little  over  4  ft.,  the  bill  H  and  the 
tarsus  2  in. ;  according  to  Audubon,  in  the  im- 
mature state,  as  observed  by  him  in  Labrador, 
the  female,  though  the  larger  and  heavier  bird, 
has  the  extent  of  wings  less  by  an  inch  than 
the  male;  the  weight  of  the  male  is  a  few 
ounces  less,  and  that  of  the  female  a  few  ounces 
more  than  8  lbs.  The  form  is  that  of  a  very 
powerful  bird,  the  tail  being  longer  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  the  peregrine,  and  the  tarsi 
feathered  1}  in.  downward.  It  ranges  over 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America ; 
Iceland  is  one  of  its  favorite  resorts,  bo  much  so 
that  the  bird  has  received  one  of  its  most  com- 
mon names  from  this  island ;  it  is  found  along 
the  precipitous  shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  in  Greenland,  the  arctic  regions,  and  the 
Hudson  bay  district,  extending  as  far  south  as 
Labrador,  where  Audubon  found  it  breeding ; 
it  is  rare  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  northern 
and  maritime  species,  especially  frequent  near 
the  breeding  places  of  sea  fowl.  In  manner, 
flight,  and  cry  it  resembles  the  peregrine,  be- 
ing if  possible  more  daring.  In  falconry  thia 
species  was  highly  prized,  and  extraordinary 
prices  were  formerly  paid  for  individuals ;  they 
were  brought  chiefly  from  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way. There  is  still  much  uncertainty  about 
the  varieties  of  this  bird ;  naturalists  generally 
make  but  one  species,  but  falconers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Iceland  and  the  Norway  birds 
are  distinct  species;  if  the  latter  be  true,  the 
American  bird  may  also  prove  different  from 
any  of  the  European  species.  The  American 
bird  is  sometimes  called  F,  Islandieus  (Gmel.). 
Audubon  describes  and  figures  a  pair  of  im- 
mature birds  which  he  obtained  in  Labrador 
in  August.  Tlie  general  color  of  the  plumage 
in  this  condition  is  brownish  gray  above,  the 
feathers  having  a  narrow  paler  margin ;  the 
upper  tail  coverts,  quills,  and  tail  are  tipped, 
spotted,  and  barred  with  brownish  white ;  the 
tliroat  is  brownish  white,  with  five  streaks  of 
brown,  and  the  lower  parts  generally  are  of 
the  former  color,  longitudinally  patched  with 
dark  brown ;  the  under  tail  coverts  are  striped 
alternately  brown  and  white.  The  female  has 
the  same  colors,  except  in  having  the  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  spotted  with  white  like  the 
others,  these  in  the  male  being  without  the 
spots.  The  nest  found  by  Audubon  was  about 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  flat,  made  of  sticks,  sea- 
I  weed,  and  mosses.  The  eggs,  according  to 
Mr.  Yarrell,  are  dull  white,  mottled  all  over 
with  pale  reddish  brown.  They  feed  in  Lab- 
rador on  puffins,  grouse,  partridges,  ducks, 
hares,  and  other  aniraids  of  this  size,  and 
also  on  fish.  Mr.  Ilancock  (**  Annals  and  Mag- 
azine of  Natural  History,''  vol.  xiii.,  1854, 
110),  who  described  the  Greenland  falcon 
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GrofnlandieuSy  Ilanc.)  as  a  distinct  species, 
savs  it  is  never  dark-colored  like  the  young  of 
tLe  Iceland  falcon,  its  plumage  from  the  nest 
being  whiter  than  the  mature  livery  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  unfrcquently  as  white  as  that  of  the 
adults  of  its  own  species.  The  mature  Green- 
land bird  is  distinguished  from  the  young  by 
the  cordate  and  arrow-head  marking  of  the 
back  and  scapulars;  the  young  have  above 
large  oblong  spots,  with  long  narrow  dashes  on 
the  head  and  lower  parts,  tlio  marking  from 
dark  gray  becoming  with  age  almost  black ;  the 
cere,  feet,  and  toes  also  change  from  light  livid 
blue  to  pale  yellow.  Like  other  falcons,  it  gets 
the  mature  plumage  at  the  first  moult.  In  fact, 
the  Greenland  falcon  may  l>e  said  to  liave  a 
white  plumage  with  dark  markings  and  the 
Iceland  bird  dark  plumage  with  white  mark- 
ings; whether  they  are  distinct  species  will  be 
determined  by  the  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes specific  characters.  Both  species  occur 
in  America;  the  Greenland  bird  ])robably  does 
not  breed  in  Iceland,  and  is  only  occasional- 
ly seen  there,  driven  from  its  more  northern 
haunts  by  severe  weather  ;  the  Iceland  bird 
sometimes  bree<ls  in  Greenland.  The  weight 
of  evidence  si*em8  to  be  in  favor  of  these  birds 
being  distinct  species. — Other  falcons,  which 
have  been  trained  to  pursue  game,  are  the  //. 
Buhhuteo^  U.  asalon^  and  T,  alnudariuB^  which 
will  be  described  resjKictively  under  the  popu- 
lar names  of  Hobby,  Mrbmn%  and  Kf^jtrel. 

IMLCOMI,  inlfllo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Naples  in  IGOO,  died  in  France  in  10(i5.  Ho 
was  a  pupil  of  Spagnolotto,  and  set  up  an  acad- 
emy of  his  own.  At  the  time  of  Masaniello's 
revolt  he  formed  his  pupils  into  a  secret  band 
for  retaliation  upon  the  Spaniards.  When  the 
insurrection  was  ended  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Colbert.  He  is 
especially  famous  for  his  battle  j)ieces.  Tliey 
are  not  numerous,  and  command  great  j)rices. 
Their  excellence  is  in  their  extreme  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  their  brilliant  coloring.  Salvator 
Iio.«a  was  one  of  his  numerous  pupils. 

FlU'OMES,  Ungh,  a  British  paheontologist, 
born  at  Forres,  Scotland,  Feb.  29,  1808,  «lied 
in  England,  Jan.  31,  1805.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  re- 
ceived his  di]>l(»ma  as  physician  in  182U,  was 
employed  as  surgeon  by  the  East  India  com- 
pimy.  and  in  18.S2  as  director  of  a  botanical 
garden  in  one  of  the  Anglo-Indian  towns, 
whence  he  explored  the  IHmalaya.  He  pub- 
lished "Selections  from  the  Bostan  of  Saadi" 
(L<.ndc»n,  18:18),  and  (.jointly  with  T.  Proby 
Cautley)  F'lttna  Ant  it/ u  a  SintUmtis  (184G),  a 
laborious  w<»rk,  with  descriptions  of  numerous 
fossils  in  the  Sivalik  hills.  The  **  Pahe«>ntolo- 
pical  Memoirs  of  Hugh  Falconer"  (2  vols.,  IbCSj 
include  a  sketch  of  liis  life. 

FAm^MX,  Wmiam,  a  British  ]>oot.  born  in 
Edinimrgh  about  1730,  lost  at  sea  in  ITHH.  He 
was  tlie  >«»n  of  a  bar]»er,  whose  other  children 
Were  all  de;if  and  dumb.  At  the  ai:e  of  IS, 
being  second  mate  of  the  Britannia,  he  was 


shipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonna,  on  the  coMt 
of  Greece,  and  was  one  of  tiie  three  who  sor- 
vived  the  wreck,  which  afterward  became  the 
subject  of  his  principal  poem,  ''The  Ship- 
wreck.^' This  was  published  in  1762.  lie 
compiled  a  ''Universal  Marine  Dictionary** 
(republished  in  1815,  enlarged  and  moderoized 
by  W.  Bumey,  LL.  D.),  and  wrote  several 
poems,  including  a  political  satire  directed 
against  Lord  Chatliam,  'Wilkea,  and  Churchill 
In  17G1)  ho  sailed  for  India  in  the  frigate  Au- 
rora, which,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  never  heai^  from  again. 

FALCOKET,  fXkmt  Hauice,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1716,  died  in  1791.  lie  was  a 
pupil  of  Lemoine,  and  early  gained  distinction 
by  a  statue  of  Milo  of  Crotona.  Many  of  hia 
works  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the'revoln- 
tir)n.  None  of  them  were  equal  in  merit  to  the 
immense  bronze  equestrian  statne  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  he  executed  at  St.  Petersburg; 
by  order  of  Catharine  II.,  in  1776-8. 

FiLCONRY,  the  art  of  training  falcons  or 
other  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  the  sport  it- 
self being  called  in  English  hawking,  in  French 
le  roL    A  falconry  is  also  the  place  where  sorh 
birds  are  kept.    Tlie  practice  is  very  ancient 
in  £uro[x',  and  yet  more  so  in  Asia.    We  have 
no  mention  of  it  among  the  Roroana  till  after 
the  time  of  Vespasian.     It  was  certainly  in 
existence  in  the  4th  and  6tli  centuries.     In 
Britain  it  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  rec^ 
reation  in  the  reign  of  Ethel bert  II.  of  Kent, 
A.  I).  7<)0.    King  Alfred  had  his  falconers,  and  a 
book  on  falconry  is  still  extant  attributed  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.    Harold  II.  is  represented 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  visiting  the  conrt 
of  Duke  AVillium  of  Normandy  with  a  hawk  oo 
his  fist.    The  Domesday  book  makes  frequent 
mention  of  falconries  and  eyries  for  breedinf^ 
In  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  William  Knot,  tba 
king's  tenant,  paid  his  rent  at  the  exchequer  in 
three  hawks  and  tliree  gerfalcons.    King  John 
was  devoted  to  the  sport.     Nicholas,  a  I^ane, 
was  to  give  the  king  a  hawk  every  time  he 
came  trading  to  England.    The  sport  died  oat 
in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Stnarta.    In 
France  falconry  was  most  practised  in  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  (1515-.'47).      His  grand  falconer 
had  an  annual  revenue  of  4,000  florins,  and  had 
under  him  60  gentlemen  and  60  falconers,  the 
whole  establishment  costing  annually  40,1)00 
Horins.     Under  Ix)ui8  XIV.  the  institution  vaa 
yet  more  expensive.     Ix>ui8  XYl.  tried  in  vain 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  royal  falconiy; 
but  finally  the  revolution  swept  it  away.    In 
Germany  the  sport  was  lionored  in  tlie  reign 
of  Frederick  II.,  and  in  the  14th  century  fi«li 
called  Iliihichtitlehen^  or  hawk  tenures,  were 
granted  on  condition  of  payment  in  trained 
hawks.    The  sport  retaiined  its  existence  in 
(lennany  till  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.    In  Italy  falconry  was  a  favorite  pastime. 
In  the  East,  tlie  Persians  are  skilful  in  training 
falcons  to  hnnt  all  manner  of  binia,  and  rvt-n 
gazelles. — The  voi*abulary  of  hawking  in  Eng- 
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\s  as  extensive  as  its  ordinances^  and 
)f  its  terms  have  been  ado[>ted  into  the 
^.  Ilawkn*  legs  were  their  arms;  their 
•ounces;  wings,  sails;  the  long  feathers 
wings,  beams;  tail,  the  train;  breast 
,  tlie  mails;  crop,  the  gorge.  A  cover 
jxnVs  head  was  the  hood.  When  the 
uttered  to  escape,  it  bated;  to  sleep 
ouk ;  to  str^h  one  wing  back  was  to 
to  shake  itself  was  to  rouse ;  to  recross 
:s  again  was  to  warble;  to  tear  the 
from  its  prey  was  to  plume ;  to  raise 
alutt  before  descending  was  to  truss ; 
od  on  its  prey  was  to  stoop ;  to  fly  off 
>ws  was  to  check.    A  living  prey  was 

when  dead,  pelt.  Taming  a  bird  was 
^claiming,  by  the  French  affaitage ; 
)ld,  stanch,  pattern  hawk  was  called  a 
iwk.  No  rank  was  excluded  from  the 
nt  of  hawking,  but  each  conditiqn  of 
st  confine  themselves  to  their  peculiar 

hawk  and  quarry.     The  sinecure  ofiice 

falconer  of  England  is  hereditary  in 
ly  of  the  duke  of  St.  Albans. — Among 
X  noted  treatises  on  falconry  is  one 
by  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  (died  in 
nnotated  by  his  son  Manfred,  and  re- 
d  with  several  other  treatises  by  J.  G. 
tfrjn  1788  (2  vols.,  Leipsic).  Others 
3  famous  '*  Boke  of  St.  Albans,"  by 
iliana  Homers  (fol.,  1481),  containing 
rcatyses  perteynyng  to  Ilawkynge, 
?e,  and  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle ;" 
Mphion^  tel  dt  Re  Accipitraria^  a  poem 

Ixwks,  by  Do  Thou  (1584);  La  fau- 
,  by  Charles  .d'Esperon  (Paris,  1 605) ; 

on  ** Falconry"  ('1615-'18).  Among 
?  recent  works  on  the  subject  are  "  Fal- 
the  British  Isles,"  by  Salvin  and  Brod- 
ndon,  1855),  and  "  Falconry,  its  Claims, 

and  Practice,"  by  G.  E.  Freeman 
,  1859). 

HI  (also  called  ^quum  Faliscum  or  Fa- 
il ancient  city  of  Italy,  one  of  the  12 
1  cities,  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  Tiber,  and 
^  Mount  Soracte,  near  Civitd  Castellana. 
be  capital  and  perhaps  the  only  city  of 
?ci,  a  {KJOple  oi  Pelasgic  origin,  whose 
r  extended  from  the  Tiber  to  Lake  Vico, 
)*in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  were  reck- 
long  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
it  is  first  mentioned  in  437  B.  C, 
le  Falisci  lent  their  supj)ort  to  the  Fi- 

who  had  revolted  ajrainst  Rome.  It 
ie:retl  and  taken  by  Camillus  about  894. 
tbitants  again  joined  the  enemies  of 
I  856 ;  made  a  treaty  in  352 ;  revolted 
»<>ut  312,  and  were  subjugated;  rose  in 
1  again  in  29.S,  and  a^ain  in  241,  when 
re  punished  by  the  destruction  of  their 
They  were  removed  to  a  less  defensible 
lere  a  colony  was  establislied  named 

Faliscornm,  from  a  famous  temple  of 
The  Utter  site  is  now  occupied  onlv  bv 
4oQ#e  and  a  ruined  church,  known  as 
riji  di  Falari,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 


ancient  walls,   with  their  gates  and  towers, 
still  exists. 
FALERNUS  AGER,  a  district  in  the  northern 

Sart  of  ancient  Campania,  extending  from  the 
[assican  hills  to  the  bank  of  the  Vultumus, 
from  which  the  ancient  Romans  obtained  one 
of  their  choicest  wines.  The  Falernian  wine 
was  red,  very  spiritnous,  and  most  powerful 
when  from  15  to  20  years  old.  Its  excellence 
is  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets,  particularly 
by  Horace.  It  was  declining  in  quality  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  from  want  of  care  in  the  culti- 
vation, and  the  vineyards  disappeared  in  the 
6th  century. 

FALIERI,  Marint,  doge  of  Venice,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  several  doges  of  the  same 
family,  born  about  1275,  beheaded  April  17, 
1855.  In  1346  he  rendered  eminent  services 
to  the  republic  as  commander-in-chief  at  the 
siege  of  ^ra  in  Dalmatia,  which  was  taken 
after  a  splendid  victory  over  Louis  the  Great 
of  Hungary.  Subsequently  he  was  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Rome.  In  1354  he 
was  summoned  home  from  Rome,  and  elected 
doge  although  nearly  an  octogenarian.  With- 
in a  month  the  entire  Venetian  fleet  of  61 
vessels  was  captured  by  the  Genoese,  with 
a  loss  to  the  former  of  4,000  men  killed  and 
nearly  6,000  prisoners.  Hardly  had  the  new 
doge  succeeded,  Jan.  5,  1355,  in  concluding  a 
four  months^  truce  with  Genoa,  when  a  con- 
test broke  out  in  his  own  palace,  which  proved 
fatal  to  himself.  A  young  nobleman  of  V  enice, 
Michele  Steno,  enamored  of  one  of  the  dogessa^s 
maids  of  honor,  on  occasion  of  one  of  the  balls 
given  during  carnival,  took  liberties  with  her 
which,  although  excusable  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  season,  gave  umbrage  to  the  doge, 
who  ordered  Steno  to  leave  the  palace.  The 
young  man,  exasf>erated  by  this  treatment, 
avenged  it  by  writing  upon  the  chair  of  the 
doge  the  following  words :  Marino  Falieri  dal- 
la  bella  moglie^  aJtri  la  gode  ed  egli  la  man' 
tiene  (**  Marino  Falieri's  beautiful  wife  is  sup- 
ported by  him,  but  enjoyed  by  others '').  The 
doge's  wrath  knew  no  bounds,  and  as  the  senate 
and  the  councils  refused  to  treat  the  affair  as  a 
question  of  state,  and  the  criminal  court  sen- 
tenced Steno  to  only  a  brief  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  a  year's  exile,  Falieri  determined  to 
wreak  vengeance  by  exterminating  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  who  were  hated  by  the 
populace  as  tyrants.  The  day  fixed  for  th# 
consummation  of  this  design  was  April  15, 
1355,  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  on  the 
evening  previous ;  the  doge  was  arrested,  and 
after  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  beheaded.  In  the  council 
hall  of  the  T)alace,  where  the  portraits  of  the 
doges  of  \  enice  are  religiously  preserved,  a 
black  drapery  covers  the  spot  intende<l  for  that 
of  Falieri,  bearing  the  inscription :  Spazio  di 
Marino  Falieri^  decapitato.  The  fate  of  the 
doge  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets. 
Byron  made  it  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  giving 
in  the  notes  a  full  account  of  Falieri*8  life. 


FiLK,  Jahna  Dulri,  n  German  pliilanthro-  | 
pisit  Biiil  uutlior,  horn  in  Ditntzic  in  ITGH,  tliv<1  I 
Ffli.  14.  182G.  He  entcri'tl  tliu  university  of  ! 
IIollc,  ivlicre  he  pri>iluccd  severnl  satiriciil  po-  ! 
Liim,  nliich  attructi'il  tlie  nutioe  of  '\Vit.-latid,  I 
wlio  introduced  Lim  into  tlio  litCTory  cirtk-s  . 
ofmimnr.  IIo  wroto 
an  lU'i'oiiDt  (if  Ilia  per- 
sunal  intercourse  with 
Gi)etlie,wliii'liop|)enri;d 
utter  tlio  death  of  botti 
((iarlhe  aa»  viihen  m 
ptrmmUehcm  I'mgaii'je 
diinjfttrllt,  2d  ed.,  J,ci|i- 
ei<',  11*36).  A  Ett'leetion 
(if  Faik'a  writinifJt  a\i- 
I«art.-d  in  181D,  and  a 
ucw  collet^ ion  of  his 
satirical  wurka  in  182C 
lie  wrote  for  the  Tn- 
Khfnhxeh,  of  whicli  ho 
was  the  editor  (irt'7- 
l»m\  an  artieic  on  the 


the  p'lverninent  to  re- 
fi>rm  Ilieiii.  In  1813  ho 
fiiundfd  at  AVciniur  an 
inslituCii'n  for  tiie  cdu- 
Ciitton  of  jioiir  eliildri-n, 
wliieh  liears  tlie  iiniiie  of  laltitrhfi  Iimfittit.  I 
FALKIEK.  a  tiiuniciiial  and  iiarlianientary  ! 
liurfrli  of  Stirlinpihire.  (Scotland,  nn  a  com- 
inan<lii)|c  eiiiineiice,  H  m.  AV.  of  Kilinhur:;li ;  < 
IKi|i.  in  1-<TI.  !),547.  It!!  nnnie.  Fidlow  Kirk,  h  . 
a  traniilation  of  tlie  olisulete  Enflish  bnft,  ', 
Iiiitti  i'iiniifyini:  spi-ekled  ehureb.  It  haa  a  line 
parisli  I'lniri')),  veveral  ehurehes  of  disM-nlinfi 
etiiiLTi-initinn^  a  m-IiuoI  uf  iirt  and  a  liurtii-iil-  I 
tiirul  MH-iety.  TJiere  are  in  Fidkiric,  and  in  ' 
tlic  rdiinei-ted  vilb^cR  of  CnihaiiiMton,  itain»- 
funl.  and  Camin,  jirintin^  establialinients.  tnu-  ' 
neries,  hn-wcrieis  a  nianiifacturv-  of  pyrolitr- 
neouv  arid,  the  iininen>^.'  iron  n'orks  of  C'arron,  j 
a  foiinderv  einph^in^  .MiK  men.  and  hriinelies 
of  the  hankn  of  Sutlnnd  and  Kn;.'l;)nd.  Its 
chief  celebrity  in  due  to  its  caltlc  fuirs,  the 
iiiiii<t  ini[ii>r[Hnl  in  Scoilnni).  whieh  take  pliiee 
anniiallv  in  An;:ii!>t,  Sejitemher,  ami  Dctidicr, 
enrh  lawtiiiL'  fr..in  two  davn  to  a  wet-k.  Tlu- 
last  is  tlie  lar;.'<-t.  TheM?  fi-f/ntii.  as  the  Scots 
rail  the  fiiirs  Imve  flourished  more  thiin  -Im 
Falkirk  wiiii  a   \.h  '       ' 


FALELA^'D 

of  a  Bingle  street,  and  many  of  the  honiM  lisft 
an  antiijue  apjiearance.  The  chief  olgert  iit 
interest  is  tlie  ancient  palace,  now  in  mint, 
he^n  abont  1500  and  completed  by  Janiei  \'„ 
who  died  in  it  in  1542.  ]I  ceased  to  be  a  royal 
residenee  on  the  aceesrion  Of  Janiea  VI.  totli« 
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built   b. 

inolisli'd  ill  INMto  uive  phui-  to  tlie  pn-siiit 
one.  ri.r.-  Kilwiir.!  1.  in  lilis  .oiKimred  W  il- 
liain  IVallaee.  nud  in  IT-lil  tli.-  voiin-  pr.-t.iid- 
er.  Charles  Kdwanl.  di'lV:ited  the  Lii^'lisli  iiriiiy 
Uiidi-r  <ii-n.  Ilawlev. 

FtLkLlXII,  a  rovid  luin^di  of  FitV-hire.  Seot- 
land.  nt  the  Ihim.-  of  ihr  l.oniond  bills.  22  ni.  X. 
of  Kdinhiirrfi:  pop.  in  IsTI.  1.141.  The  K. 
I..iniMtid  hill  rist'ssoiibriipily  behind  it  ns  to  in-  ^ 
t<Tr.|it  tb.-  r!iy>ritthesiin  diirinj.' si-veriil  wi'vks  ' 
in  the  wiiiliT.     The  town  coiiaiat!!  prineipally  j 


Enfrlishthronc,batwaiviHtedbybothChat]«* 
I.  and  Charles  II.  Ko  traecs  now  exist  of  tL* 
more  ancient  castle  in  which  David,  duke  of 
Rothesay,  was  starved  to  death  in  1402.  Tie 
English  family  of  Cary  derive  from  thii  plw« 
the  title  of  viscount. 
FALKUXU,  LidM  Cary,  viscoant,  an  Enfiiii 

fiolitician  and  man  of  lettem,  horn  at  Buifind. 
)xfortlshire,  in  IGIO,  killed  Sept.  20.  ]H^ 
Ilia  father.  Sir  Henry  Cary,  who  was  iMifc 
Viseiiant  Falkland  in  tlie  peerage  of  Srotlu' 
in  in20,  held  various  offices  under  Janwi  I 
Lucius  wan  educated  at  Trinity  coljepe,  Dub- 
lin, and  at  Si.  John's  eiilli'pe.  Cambridge,  mJ 
lit  the  npv  of  10  inherited  the  estate  Of^ 
(.•randinotlier,  wife  of  Chief  Baron  TanfidJ. 
worib  more  ihim  £3,O0U  pel'  onnuni.  Il' 
aOerwanl  nmrried  and  settled  at  Great  Tev, 
near  (Jxfonl,  iind  in  IfiSS  become  Lord  Fstt- 
laiid  hr  the  death  of  his  father.  In  his  countt; 
life  he'had  for  his  associates  learned  men  fn» 
(lyfonlnnd  I.<mdon.  and  wasdislinpui^btdfii' 
hosjiitalitv  and  considerate  benevolence.  Fitt- 
knrl  wroti'  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  stadi*^ 
tbeulotrv  ileejdv,  piiblixhed  a  '■DiscourM  ol 
the  Inndlibility"  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  M* 
was  the  author  of  other  works,  now  ftll* 
known.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlM 
short  jiarliiuiient  in  April,  IMO,  for  SewperV 
Isle  of  AVifiht.  and  flflerward  of  the  lung  ftf- 
liiiuicnt,  find  shared  deejdy  In  the  dcb-nnui*- 
ti»n  to  csliililish  the  pivernment  on  a  coD- 
slitutional  bants.  He  wiis  a  strenuous  aJTO- 
cate  of  llie  bill  of  attainder,  even  when  it  wD 
opposetl  by  Pyni  and  Ilaiuiiden,  who  jireferrei 
proceediuir  by  impeachment.   Ue  moved  tbcini- 
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Kfarhinent  of  tlio  lord  keeper  Finch,     lie  dis-  '  Keppel,   Eagle,    Weddell,   and  Lively.      The 


iu^ni:-hed  liiinself  in  the  attacks  that  were  made 
m  T'hip  ni«»ncy,  and  on  the  judges  who  had  pro- 
lounrcd  the  levying  of  it  legal,  aiid  in  those 
tWicU  were  directed  against  the  church.  But 
ludiK'idy,  without  apparent  cause,  he  left  the 


coasts  are  very  irregular,  in  some  places  rocky 
and  precipitous,  in  others  low.  Buys  and  in- 
lets are  numerous,  and  East  and  West  Falk- 
land are  nearly  divided  by  several  deep  inden- 
tations.    There  are  few  rivers,  the  San  Carlos, 


'•-firm  i>arty,  and  he  who  had  said  the  bishops  j  80  m.  long,  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the 
iTcre  stark  mad,  and  therefore  shonld  bo  sent  ;  N.  W.  coast  of  East  Falkland,  being  the  largest. 
:o  Bedlam,  was  soon  heard  to  complain  that  ]  There  are  many  fresh- water  ponds  and  brooks. 
Jjey  who  hated  the  bishops  hated  them  worse  ■  The  surface  is  broken  by  ridges  of  bleak  hills, 
;huD  the  devil,  and  they  who  loved  them  did  '  the   highest   of  which   are  in  East  Falkland, 


lot  love  them  so  well  as  their  dinners.  In 
iie  memorable  debate  on  the  grand  remon- 
itrance,  Falkland  was  the  second  speaker,  fol- 
om'ing  Hyde,  and  against  the  remonstrance. 
His  coarse  on  this  occasion,  with  his  earlier 
Mipo«ition  to  the  abolition  of  the  church,  led 
M  king  to  make  him  the  offer  of  the  post  of 
tecretarr  of  state,  which  he  accepted.      Of 


though  the  average  elevation  of  AVest  Falk- 
land is  the  greater.  Mt.  Usborne,  one  of  the 
Wickham  hills,  in  the  E.  island,  is  2,300  ft. 
above  the  soa;  the  other  summits  are  from 
800  to  2,m)0  ft.  high.  The  country  south 
of  the  Wickham  hills  is  a  level  plain.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  group  is  dreary  and  un- 
inviting.    The  commonest  geological  fonnation 


iie  exact  part  which  Falkland  hud  in  the  gov-  J  is  quartz,  which  in  some  places  is  seen  cov- 


trament  scarcely  anything  is  known,  but  he 
ind  hli  two  associates  in  the  administration, 
>>lepcper  and  Hyde,  received  marks  of  hos- 
ilitr  in  the  commons.     lie  wrote  the  roval 


ering  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  broken  into 
sharp  fragments,  and  disposed  in  level  slieets 
or  streams  like  rivers  of  stone.  Sandstone  and 
clay  slate  also  occur.     The  soil  of  such  por- 


mswer  to  the  parliament's  19  propositions,  •  tions  as  have  been  explored  is  mostly  peat  or 
hon  Joined  the  king  at  York,  and  signed  his  I  sandy  clay  covered  thinly  with  vegetable  mould, 
iechtration  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war  ]  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  exceedingly 
>n  the  parliament.  Shortly  afterward  Fulk-  |  rich.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  England, 
land  was   removed  from  the  commons,  and  ,  but  more  equable.     The  temperature  of  sum- 


|>Ut'-d  on  the  list  of  those  whom  the  parlia- 
mentary commander  was  ordered  to  exclude 
from  merry.  He  behaved  with  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and-  had  his  advice 
Wvn  taken  the  king  would  have  won  a  com- 


mer  ranges  from  45°  to  70°  F.,  and  that  of 
winter  from  yO'  to  50°  ;  mean  temi>erature  of 
the  year,  47^.  Severe  and  destructive  snow 
stonns  occasional!  V  occur.  There  are  no  trees 
on  the  islands.    Thi*  most  important  production 


plete  victory.     In  some  negotiations  that  fol-  i  is  gross,  which  grows  to  a  great  longth  and  pos- 
lowod,  he  labored  earnestly  for  peace.     The    sesses  remarkably  nutritious  properties.    Three 
campaign  (»f  1643  was  for  a  long  time  favor-    or  four  kinds  of  bushes  are  foun<l ;  the  com- 
ibk*  to  the  king,  and  Falkland  accompanied  I  mon   garden   vegetiibles  of    England   thrive ; 
biiii  to   Bristol,  and  thence   to  the  siege  of  j  barley  and  outs  are  cultivated,  but  wheat  is 
llWvstcr.     The  advance  of  the  parliamentary    raised  with  ditliculty.      The  only   quadruped 
trmv  compelled  the  king  to  raise  the  siege,     indigenous   to   the  islands   is   the  wurruh  or 
Id  the  tirst  battle  of  Newbury  Falkland  placed     wolf  fox,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  arch»|)elago. 
lum*rlf  at  the  head  of  Sir  John  Byron's  regi-     Other  annuals  have  been  letl  here  by  Euro- 
tt^nt.    Rt'ceiving  an  order  to  charge  a  Ixnly    peans,  and  in  East  Falkland  there  are  many 
<^  fK)t.  he   advanced   between  hedges   lined  '  thousand  wild  cattle  sprung  from  stock  thus 
*ith  musketeers,  and  received  a  bull  in  the     intrcMlueed.     Horses,  sheep,  wild  hogs,  rabbits, 
«t'>niach,  fr«>m  which  he  died  instantly.     The    seals,  jin«l  wild  fowl  are  found,  and  many  French 
'wdj  wjis  found  the  next  day,  and  buried  in  '  and   American  vessels  hunt  the  black  whale 
^ftat  Tcw  church.     He  left  a  wife  and  three  '  otf  the  W.  coast  of  West   Falkland.     In  1H71 
''jn*.    Among  the  best  works  which  treat  of  ;  the  value  of  imports  Wiis  £2.S,715,  of  exports 
liim  ii*  Forster's  "Historical  and  Biographical  !  .€24,r.*»2;  the  revenue  was  £r),l>4o  (about  half 
E*MT«''  rf^ondon,  1858).  |  of  which  is  a  i)arliamentarv  grant),  the  expen- 

nULi^'D  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Muhmines  ;  Sp.  '  ditures  £0,324.  The  tisheries  and  the  guano 
^fihihUM),  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  belong-  deposits  on  West  Falkland  are  considerable 
'a?  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  consisting  of  about  sources  of  wealth.  A  British  colony  called 
5"' islands,  30<>  m.  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Stanley,  at  the  head  of  Port  William  inlet  on 
Jfrait  of  Magellan,  between  hit.  51°  and  52°  4.'»'  the  N*  E.  coast  of  East  Falkland,  has  an  ex- 
IJ .  aad  Ion.  57°  and  02°  W. ;  urea,  about  cellent  harbor,  and  is  the  only  settlement  in  the 
*■*'•' «*|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  812.  All  but  two  whole  group.  Since  1809  the  Falkland  islands 
*t  very  small.  East  Falkland  is  about  i>0  m.  have  been  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bislM>p. 
I'D-',  4'»  m,  broad,  and  3,Ono  stj.  m.  in  area;  The  main  object  of  the  British  government  in 
^t^t  Falkland,  separated  from  the  fonuer  by  keeping  up  the  establishment  here  i**  to  utlord 
ft^ljannel  from  2|  to  18  m.  wide,  called  Falk-  ships  a  place  of  call  for  water  and  fnsh  i»ro- 
Uni!  ir>nnd.  is  Si)  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  and  visions.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
tlNtut  2.30IJ  tiq,  m.  in  area.  The  other  princi-  and  cleare<l  in  1K71  was  5l>,f»70  tons, — The  isl- 
111  islamls  are  Great  Swan,  Saunders,  Pebble,  ,  ands  were  discovered  by  John  Davis,  in  August, 
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1592,  and  were  vi8ite<l  ft  c^ntnry  later  by  Strong,  j  with  the  ancient  Hellenes,  and  may  be  con- 
wlio  culled  the  sound  Falkland,  and  the  islands  sidered,  notwithstanding  their  langua^,  a 
afterward  took  the  same  name.  The  French  '.  brunch  of  the  Slavic  family.  Many  of  his  e:^ 
planted  a  colony  on  Berkeley  sound.  East  Falk-  says  published  in  the  Augsburg  AUgemtiM 
land,   in  17<>3,   and    the    English    established    Zcituug  belong  to  the  best  writings  of  their 

kind.     His  Ge*ammelte  Tf^rlv,  published  after 


themselves  at  Port  Egm(mt,  West  Falkland, 
about  two  years  later.  The  French  in  17CT 
ceded  tlieir  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who 


I  public 
his  death  by  Thomas,  eontains  the  Xeue  Frag- 
viente  a  us  Jem  Orient,  and  a  large  nunil»er 


drove  away  the  English  in  1770.  They  after-  |  of  political,  historical,  and  critical  essays.  His 
ward  restored  Port  Egmont  to  the  British,  and  j  works  exhibit  a  rare  combinutinn  of  profouod 
some  time  later  the  islands  were  abandoned  ,  scholarship  and  philosophical  depth  with  the 
by  both  parties.     Buenos  Ayres  took  posses-    faculty  of  presenting  tlic  results  of  Bctentific 


sion  of  East  Falkland  in  1<S20,  and  founded  a 
colon V  there  in  182:3,  which  in   consequence 


researches  in  a  perspicuous  and  graceful  form. 
FILLOPPIO,  or  FaOopin,  CakrifDo,  an  Italian 


of  u  dispute  was  destroyed  in  1831  by  a  United  :  anatomist,  born  in  Modena  about  1523,  died  in 
States  man-of-war.  It  was  shortly  after  given  ■  1562.  IIo  was  one  of  the  three  naturalists 
up  to  the  British.  |  who,  according  to  Cuvier,  contributed  to  the 

FILOER,  Thomas,  an  English  missionary,  i  revival  of  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  16th 
born  in  Manchester  about  1731,  died  at  Plow-  :  century,  the  other  two  being  Vesalius  and 
den  Hull,  Jan.  80,  1784.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  Eustachi.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Vesulius.  niA 
surgeon,  and  followed  the  same  profession  in  \  after  travelling  through  Luro|>e  was  for  a  time 
South  America  and  other  countries.  While  ill  ;  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara,  and  afterward 
at  Buenos  Ayres  he  was  attended  by  members  ,  for  several  years  at  Pisa.  In  16.")1  he  was 
of  the  society  of  Jesus.  He  abjured  tlie  Pres-  .  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
byterian  faith  tojoin  that  order,  in  which  he  dis-  '■  at  Padua,  where  ho  also  devuted  himself  to 
tinguislied  himself  by  missionary  labors  during  the  study  of  botany,  and  became  director  i-f 
40  years,  and  he  was  also  employed  by  the  '  the  botanical  garden.  He  published  in  1561 
Spanish  authorities  in  surveying  part  of  the  ;  his  principal  work,  Ohnerrationts  Anatotnica, 
South  American  coast.     On  the  dis>olution  of  ■  which  was  one  of  the  best  anatomical  treatists 


the  order  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  became 


chaplain  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  whom  ho    re]>rinted.     He  gave  an  exact  deflcription  of 


accompanied  to  the  vicinity  of  "Worcester, 
En;j:land.  He  wrote  a  numi>er  of  works  in 
ditlerent  languages,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  His  principal  pul>1icati(m,  *•  A 
Descripticm  of  Patagonia  and  the  a(\ioining 
Parts  of  South  America,  and  some  Particulars 
relating  to  Falkland  Islands,"  &c.    (Hereford 


of  his  century,  and  has  been  several  times 


the  structure  of  the  ear,  one  of  the  canals  of 
whicli  still  bears  his  name.  He  also  first  indica- 
ted the  use  of  the  two  ducts  extending  from 
the  ovaria  to  the  womb  on  each  side  of  the 
fundus,  which  are  called  from  him  Fallopian 
tubes.  After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  in 
which  he  became  distinguished  as  a  professor. 


and  London,  1774;  abridge<l,  ''A  Treatise  of  i  botanist,  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  anatomist,  he 
the  Patagonians^'  &c.,  Darlington,  1788),  was  !  died  and  lolt  his  chair  to  Fabricins,  his  pupil, 
translated  into  (ierman  and  French.  I      FALLOtX,  Frederic  AlfM  Plenv,  viscount  de,  a 

FiLLI.\G  STIRS.    See  Meteors.  French  author  and  statesman,  born  in  AngenK. 

FlLLXESiYEK,  PhlUpp  Jakob,  a  German  his-  May  7,  1811.    He  first  made  himself  known 

torian  and  traveller,  bom  at  Tschots<-h,  near  by  a  historv  of  Louis  XVI.  (Paris,  184o;  2d 

Hrixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  Dec.   in,  1791,  died  in  ed.,  lS4:i),  am\  by  hh  If hto ire  de  St  Pif  P.  (3 

Munich,  April  20,  1862.     He  served  as  a  sub-  vols.,  1844;  3d  e<l.,  18o0),  the  former  of  which 

lieutenant  in  the  campaigns  uf  18i:]-'ir),  and  showed  his  legitimist,  the  latter  his  Catholic 

subsetjuently  became  a  professor  in  the  college  sentiments.    In  1846  he  was  elected  a  member 

of  Augsburg  and  in  the  lyceum  at  Landshut.  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  ti»ok  his 

He  travelled  in  the  East  from  1831  to  1«3C,  seat  among  the  legitimists.     At^er  the  revolu- 

spent  several  years  in  southern  France,  Italy,  tion  of  Febniary,  1848,  Falloux  was  returned 

and  (leneva,  made  a  second  tour  through  Asia  to  the  ccmstituent  assembly,  where  he  boldly 

Minor  in  184n,  published  the  results  of  his  dis]»layed  his  anti-revolutionary  views.     Ap- 

ethnoh»gical  and  hist«>rical  researches  in  Frug-  pointed  reporter  in  the  questitm  of  national 

vichtc  (ifis    thm    Orieut    (2   vols.,    Stuttgart,  wi»rkshops,  he  moved  the  dissolution  of  the 

l'*<4."i),  visited  Palestine  and  Svria  in  1847,  was  chamber,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  uprining 

a  member  of  the  (u*nnan  parliament  in  1*^4.*',  of  the  red  repuldicuns  in  June.     On  T>e<*.  20, 

and  ]»ecame  a  professor  in  the  university  of  1  ^^ 4 \  he  was  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  minister 

Munich,  but  wa.s  <lismis'4od  in  1K41»  on  account  of  worsliip  and  public  instruction,  which  post 

of  his  liberal  views.     The  mo-^t  iinpf»rtant  of  he  resigned  in  October,  1849,  in  consequence 

his  historic.'d  writinirs  are  irtHchirhtt  dcM  Ixni-  of  having  been  censured  for  submitting  to  the 

tt'^rthuuin  Tntffrzuttt  (Munich.  is.Jij.  nnd  (r'c-  lej:islati\e  a<SL-mbly  an  organic  measure  rcla- 

f^hi'^htt*  tftr  ILilhlntttl  Mnr^i    int    Mitfefnttrr  ting  to  education  without  having  brought  it 

(2  \\A<.,   Stuttgart,   18"o-';jt;i.      In  tlie  latter  before  the  notice  of  the  council  of  state.     \\t 

W'»rk  he  maintains  that  the  pre-enr  inhalM-  then  took  Ifw  ]»lace  in  the  legislative  assembly, 

tants  i»f  Greece  have  little  or  no  allinity  of  race  After  the  coup  d\Uit  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  re- 
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tireil  ftota  public  life.  In  1855  he  became  as- 
utitant  ediUir  of  the  Corretpondantf  the  lead- 
{d(;  Cslholk;  refiev,  and  took  an  active  port 
in  the  viuk-Dt  controvere;  whicli  tliat  journul, 
in  the  nume  of  the  moderate  section  uf  the 
CatlioUc  party,  sustained  ag^net  the  Uniten 
nev^papcr.  Folluui  pobhshed  on  behalf  of 
his  friends  the  pamphlet  Le  parti  cntholig iie. 
He  alw)  took  an  active  part  in  the  Catholic 
cuuiiress  held  at  Ueclilin  in  186T,  and  with 
Micr.  Dupanloup  supported  the  doctrines  of  the 
FTllabiis.  Among  his  later  publications  are: 
jfmf.  SuflrAiat,  m  tie  et  tet  autre*  (2  vols., 
185'J) ;  La  eonrrnlioa  du  15  tfptembre  (1864) ; 
ud  Leltrtt  iiiidita  de  ilme.  Sieelehiae  (1866). 
FALLOW  DEEt  (Jama  valgarU),  a  cervine 
aniniaJ,  digitinguished  from  the  stag  or  red  deer 
by  )t4  smaller  siie,  spotted  coat,  and  palmatcd 
honH.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  one  Hpot- 
teiL  «!Ui]  to  be  descended  from  the  spnttcd  axis 
of  Imlio,  the  other  deep  brown,  said  to  have 
been  iutroduced  into  England  from  Norway  by 
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Jtints  I.  It  is  remarkable  that  where  fallow 
ind  red  deer  are  kept  together  in  the  aamo 
tvii.  u  often  in  Great  Britain,  they  never  hs- 
•wiiie  in  companlea,  much  less  are  ever  known 
tebnei]  in  common,  hot  carefully  avoid  each 
t^lwr.  BTen  so  far  as  to  shun  the  places  which 
'^'t'ltr  ipecies  may  have  chanced  to  frequent. 
Tlrtlioiii  of  the  fallow  deer  are  much  smaller 
"^  Itie  harts  uf  the  red  deer,  and  arc  easily 
JiSiapiished  by  their  lioms  or  antlers,  which, 
mtid  of  beinp  round  and  pointed  at  the  upper 
•iliwnity,  with  several  forward  tines  or  branch- 
«".  UK  round  only  at  the  base  near  the  head, 
uii[i|{  s  single  pair  of  brow  antlers,  and  a  sln- 
Wl>»Jrof  anterior  points  a  little  liiKher  up  the 
Rtm,  above  which  the  horns  Hpreail  ont  into 
ui[dniBtedsurfaces.projectingalittle  forward 
u  tlie  top,  and  havinit  several  (losterior  sharp 
**«_or  proceMes.  The  back  during  hia  first 
J<u  a  called  a  fawn ;  the  second,  a  pricket; 
Ctietbird.aMiiTel;  the  fourth,  nsore;  Ihefiab, 
*  irack  of  the  first  head ;  the  uith,  a  great 


buck.  The  fallow  deer  breed  at  two  years 
old,  and  bring  forth  one,  two,  or  three  fawns; 
tliey  come  to  their  maturity  at  three  years,  and 
live  to  about  20,  The  rutting  time  of  the  buck 
commences  abont  the  middle  of  September,  af- 
ter which  bo  is  out  of  season,  his  Hesh  being 
no  longer  eatable.  lie  sheds  his  boms  in  April 
or  May,  and  his  new  ones  are  fully  grown 
about  tlio  end  of  August.  He  is  in  height  of 
season  in  July.  The  doe  comes  into  season 
when  the  buck  goes  out,  and  continues  until 
tweltthtide.  She  Wgins  tti  fawn  in  Uay,  and 
continues  until  midsummer.  The  bucks  herd 
together,  and  are  easy  to  be  tamed,  when  they 
become  impudently  familiar  and  intimate.  The 
cry  of  the  buck  is  called  bruying  or  grunting^ 
sometimes  growling,  as  that  of  the  hart  is 
termed  belling.  Tlie  fallow  deer  are  kept  in 
England  merely  as  ornaments  to  park  scenery 
and  for  supplying  venison  to  the  table;  never 
an;  lunger,  as  of  old,  for  sporting  puriioses. 
The  venison  is  moresucculent,  tender,  and  juicy 
than  that  of  the  red  deer,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  buck,  in  high  season,  with  three  and 
four  inches  of  fat  on  the  brisket.  Various  pas- 
tures produce  various  degrees  of  excellence  in 
the  venison.  AThere  the  wild  thyme  is  abun- 
dant, tlie  flesh  is  noted  fur  its  delicious  aroniatio 
Savor;  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  more  level 
and  luxuriantly  pastured  parks  of  the  south 
of  England  produce  the  fattest  venison,  while 
tliosc  of  the  north,  abounding  in  broken  ground, 
glens,  and  knolls,  covered  with  broom  and  fern, 
yield  it  of  the  higbest  flavor. — So  late  as  the 
reigus  of  the  Stuart  monarchs,  shooting  the 
fallow  deer  with  the  crossbow,  coursing  it  with 
greyhounds  in  the  royal  parks  and  chases,  and 
turning  it  out  to  hnnt  with  the  buckhoands, 
were  royal  amusements.  The  buckhounds  are 
still  kept  n|>,  and  the  "master  of  the  buck- 
bounds  is  a  high,  honorary  court  office,  held 
by  some  sporting  nobleman ;  but  tliey  no  longer 
hnnt  the  buck,  the  hart  or  stag  of  the  red  deer 
having  been  for  many  years  substituted  for  the 
fallow  buck,  as  being  far  more  cunning,  strong- 
er, fleeter,  and  capable  of  supporting  longer 
chases.  In  many  luirts  of  Germany,  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  anu  Sweden,  the  fallow  deer 
runs  wild  in  the  forests,  and  is  strictly  presen-ed 
for  the  use  of  royalty  and  the  territoriui  nobles. 
It  is  usually  driven  with  hounds  or  beaters,  and 
killed  with  fowling  pieces  and  buckshot.  The 
height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  3  ft.  The  skin 
alfords  a  valuable  leather,  and  the  horns  are 
used  for  knife  handles  and  similar  pnrpiises. 

FiLL  BIVEB,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Bristol  CO.,  Itfassachusetts,  on  Mount  Hope  bay, 
an  arm  of  Nurrogansett  bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
Taunton  river,  45  m.  S,  by  W,  of  Boston ;  jh>i>. 
in  1850, 11,524;  in  1860.  14,020;  in  1870,  2i!,- 
766,  of  whom  11,478  were  foreigners.  It  is 
on  high  ground,  with  well  shaded  streets,  hand- 
some churches,  and  many  granite  e^litice^  the 
stone  being  obtained  from  large  quarries  in 
the  ileiniiy.  U  contains  two  handsome  parks, 
and  includes  the  localities  popularly  known  as 
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Copicnt,  Globo  village,  Mechanicsville,  Mount 
Hope  village,  New  Boston,  and  Steep  Brook. 
The  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad  turnislies 
communication  with  Boston,  and  the  Provi- 
dence, Warren,  and  Bristol  line  connects  the 
city  with  Providence;  while  daily  lines  of 
steamers  run  to  Providence,  Newport,  and 
New  York.  The  harbor  is  safe,  commodious, 
easy  of  access,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  was  $217,- 
0*28;  53  vessels  of  11,833  tons  entered  from, 
and  27  of  4,542  tons  cleared  for  foreign  ports ; 
entered  in  the  coastwise  trade,  413  steamers 
of  870,592  tons,  and  47  sailing  vessels  of  8,208 
tons;  cleared,  315  steamers  of  828,081  tons, 
and  25  sailing  vessels  of  6,075  tons ;  employed 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisher.v,  37  vessels  of 
554  tons;  belonging  to  the  port,  14  steamers 
of  2,311  tons,  and  127  sailing  vessels  of  11,411 
tons.  Fall  river,  from  which  the  city  derives 
its  name,  is  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Taunton  near  its  mouth.  It  rises  in  a  chain  of 
ponds  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  and  cov- 
ering an  area  of  5,000  acres,  which  lie  about 
2  m.  from  the  bay  and  receive  the  outlets  of 
several  other  sheets  of  water  embracing  an 
area  of  2,000  acres  more.  The  river,  having 
a  descent  of  130  1^.  in  less  than  half  a  mile, 
and  furnished  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  wa- 
ter, possesses  remarkable  advantages  as  a  mill 
stream,  which  have  been  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  ponds. 
The  lower  banks  are  entirely  built  up  with 
manufactories,  which  are  now,  however,  most- 
ly run  by  steam.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
goo<ls,  which  has  increased  with  remarkable 
rapidity  within  the  last  10  years,  is  the  chief 
industry,  Fall  River  containing  more  spindles 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Print 
cloths  are  the  principal  item  of  production. 
The  number  of  corporations  is  34,  of  which  16 
have  been  formed  since  1870,  having  a  ca{jital 
of  $14,870,000,  and  owning  41  mills  with 
2l),52l  looms  and  1,269,788  spindles:  hands 
employed,  15,145;  monthly  wages,  $492,250; 
bales  of  cotton  consumed  annually,  132,775 ; 
pro<luction,  331,875,(KX>  yards.  TJie  city  also  , 
contains  a  woollen  mill,  two  print  works,  a 
bleachery,  a  brass  founding  and  tinishing  es- 
tablishment, several  iron  works  and  machine 
shops,  producing  steam  engines,  cotton  ma- 
chinery, turbine  water  wheels,  ^c,  4  manu- 
factories of  cotton  thread,  2  of  twine  and  wick- 
ing,  2  of  files,  6  of  carriages,  4  of  soap,  1  of 
sixhu,  5  of  oil,  3  of  weavers'  reeds  and  harness, 
a  ship-building  establishment,  and  several  pla- 
ning mills.  There  are  seven  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,250,000,  and 
four  savimrs  banks,  having  in  October,  1H7.3, 
21,190  depositors  and  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  $8,891,002  95.  The  Fall  River  savings  bank, 
im'orporated  in  18-js,  had  11,128  depositors 
and  deposits  to  the  amonnt  of  $5,274,U!»8  09. 
Fall  Uivcr  is  divided  into  six  wards  and  is  i 
governed  by  a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen  of  i 


one  member,  and  a  common  cooncil  of  thrc« 
Uiembers,  from  each  ward.  There  is  a  police 
court,  and  a  police  force  of  about  30  men  umlcr 
the  city  marshal.  In  1872  there  were  a  high 
school,  29  grammar,  29  primary,  and  3  evening 
schools,  having  99  teachers  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  4,277  pupils.  The  total  ex|)endi- 
ture  for  school  puri>oses  was  $145,477  bU,  of 
which  $44,412  46  was  for  teachers^  wagts. 
The  public  library  contains  10,078  volaiijeib 
Two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published.  There  are  24  charchcs,  \iz.:  3 
Baptist,  3  Congregational,  2  Christian,  1  Epis- 
copal, 1  Friends',  5  Methodist,  1  New  Jerust- 
lem,  1  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  and  1 
Unitarian. — Fall  River,  formerly  a  part  of 
Freetown,  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town 
in  1803.  Its  name  was  soon  after  changed  to 
Troy,  but  in  1834  the  old  appellation  was  re- 
stored. It  received  a  city  charter  in  1854,  and 
in  18C2  the  town  of  Fall  River,  New]>ort  co., 
R.  1.,  with  3,377  inhabitants,  was  annexed  to  iL 

FILLS,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  intersectvd 
by  Brazos  river ;    area,  795  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in 
1870,   9,851,   of   whom  4,681    were   colored. 
Most  of  the  surface  is  occupied   by  rolling' 
prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  ricb  black  losm. 
The  river  bottoms  are  still  more  fertile,  sad 
produce  good  crops  of  Indian  com  and  cotton, 
with  plenty  of  oak,  i)ecan,  cedar,  cotton  wood, 
and  other  timber.    Limestone  underlies  a  large 
])art  of  the  county,  and  a  vast  ledge  of  it  croM* 
ing  the  bed  of  Brazos  river  causes  the  filb 
from  which  the  county  derives  ita  name.    Thfl 
chief  ])roduction8  in  1870  were  403,094  bashdi 
of  Indian  corn.  31,424  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
14,126  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  5,2M 
horses,  2,405  milch  cows,  17,602  other  cattle^ 
and  7,406  swine.    Capital,  Marlin. 

FlUIOtTH,  a    parliamentary  boroogh  tnd 
seaport  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifullj  sit- 
uated on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  harbor  on  the 
channel,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Fal,  45  m. 
S.  W.  of  Plymouth ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,2«.   It 
is  on  a  steep  acclivity,  reaching  to  the  witer*i 
edge,  and  consists  mainly  of  one  long  nsirow 
streets     It  has  many  good  stone  liouses,  and  t 
plentiful  supply  of  water  in  the  N.  and  S. 
fiuarters,  where  th€  ground  is  arranged  in  te^ 
races.    The  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  G««t 
Britain,  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  FaL  X* 
is  12  to  18  fathoms  deep,  and  can  contun  SOO 
vessels.     It  is  defended  on  the  we*t  by  Peo- 
dennis  castle,  and  on  the  cast  by  St.  Ifave* 
castle,  both  built  by  Henry  VIII.  and  im- 
proved by  Elizabeth.    Pendennis  castle  under* 
went  a  long  siege  by  Cromwell,  traces  of  who* 
encampment  near  by  are  still  visible.    It  nof 
contains  barracks,  storehouses,  magazines,  te 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  visited  the  harlior  on  bis 
return  from  the  coast  of  Gniana,  and  first  called 
attention  to  its  great  advantages,  which  bad 
till  then  been  altogether  overlooked.    The  en- 
trance is  about  1  m.  wide,  and  the  bay,  which 
runs  6  or  7  m.  inland,  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
British  vessels  in  time  of  war.    Before  the  in- 
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tion  of  mail  steamers  it  was  the  principal 
for  the  Spanish,  Portugaese,  and  Amer- 
EK'ket  service,  and  carried  on  an  exten- 
ade  with  those  countries.  It  exports 
tU,  which  are  taken  otf  its  coast,  tin, 
pper,  and  imports  timber,  hemp,  tullow, 
fugar,  grain,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  has 
(hip-bnilding  yards,  roperies,  breweries, 
flourishing  trade  in  maritime  supplies, 
irober  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
port  is  150.  The  royal  Cornwall  poly- 
t  society,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
ihed  in  England,  founded  in  1833  for  the 
agement  of  the  sciences,  art^  and  Indus- 
iets  annually  at  Falmouth. 
;E  UPtlSOXME^rr.  The  jealous  watch- 
of  the  common  law  of  England  for  the 
tion  and  preservation  of  personal  liberty 
here  proved  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
ons  of  the  law  respecting  what  is  techni- 
alled  false  imprisonment.  In  their  ex- 
id  fulness  they  are  quite  peculiar  to  that 
ind  while  the  principles  on  which  tliey 
ad  some  of  the  rules  derived  from  them, 
»  discerned  even  in  Saxon  times,  they 
^rtainly  been  developed  and  systematized 
r  ages,  as  the  worth  of  personal  liber- 
ime  more  accurately  estimated  and  the 
of  preserving  it  better  understood.  False 
>nment,  in  the  law  of  England  and  the 
[  States,  may  now  be  defined  as  any  in- 
lal  and  unlawful  restraint  of  a  person, 
be:  1,  the  restraint  or  arrest  of  a  per- 
der  color  of  law,  by  means  of  an  illegal 
oificient  process;  2,  such  restraint  or 
by  means  of  a  legal  instrument,  but  at 
gal  time,  as  on  Sunday  or  any  otlier  day 
illy  prohibited,  or  at  any  time  which  is 
and  unauthorized  in  respect  to  th%per- 
iintHl ;  8,  without  color  or  pretence 
,  as  when  one  confines  another  to  his 
or  house  without  legal  authority  to  do 
'alM  imprisonment  may  be  with  force  or 
r  without  force ;  as  if  one,  without  touch- 
oiber,  by  words  only,  or  even  by  gestures 
x>mpels  him  by  fear  to  abstain  from  go- 
iere  he  has  a  right  to  go,  or  to  go  where 
)hes  not  t4>  go  and  is  under  no  obligation 
It  is  false  imprisonment  to  confront  a 
.he  street,  and,  without  touching  him, 
1  him  to  arrest  his  course  or  change  it 
*  uis  will. — The  remedies  for  false  inipris- 
\i  are  threefold :  1,  an  action  for  trespass 
smtM,  when  the  party  imprisoned  may 
it  not  only  such  damages  as  are  capable 
Qg  estimated  on  the  evidence,  but  such 
r sum  as  the  jury,  in  cases  where  the  party 
o  reason  to  believe  his  conduct  lawful, 
onaider  proportioned  to  the  character  of 
roDg;  2,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for 
liate  relief  from  the  restraint ;  3,  indict- 
at  common  law  for  false  iniprisonmont 
'  kind,  for  which  the  guilty  party  may  be 
ly  punished.  In  some  of  the  United 
'  there  are  various  statutory  ]»rovisions 
ting  certain  kinds  of  false  imprisonment. 


FALSE  PRETENCiS.    Any  one  who  acquirea 

f>roperty  by  means  of  false  pretences  has  no 
egal  title  to  it,  and  it  may  be  recovered  by 
the  party  from  whom  it  was  thus  obtained, 
and  who  is  still  the  legal  owner.  (See  Fraud.) 
But  besides  this  civil  remedy,  the  statutes  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States  make  the  ob- 
taining of  property  by  false  pretences  an  in- 
dictable offence.  The  expressions  in  our  state 
statutes  are  various ;  but  in  general,  any  one 
who  by  means  of  false  pretences,  and  with  a 
fraudulent  design,  obtains  possession  of  money, 
merchandise,  goods,  or  wares  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  obtains  the  signature  of  another  to  a 
deed,  note,  or  other  contract  or  writing  for  the 
transfer  of  property  or  the  payment  of  money, 
becomes  liable  under  the  statute.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  define  precisely  {he  false  pretences 
which  expose  one  to  this  punishment.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  be  slight  suggestions 
which  are  without  foundation,  or  open  and  ob- 
vious falsehoods  by  which  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  be  deceived.  In  the  first  place,  they 
must  be  intended  to  produce  an  ii\juriou8 
effect ;  and  in  the  next  place,  they  must  be 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  deceive  a  person  of 
ordinary  discretion,  who  is  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
tent on  his  guard.  They  must  relate  to  exist- 
ing facts,  and  not  be  mere  promises  of  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  future.  If  the  pretences 
or  misrepresentations  are  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  are  honest,  but  some  one  of  them  is  at 
once  material,  false,  and  fraudulent,  the  offence 
is  committed ;  and  this  is  so,  although  the 
statements  which  were  true  exercised  the  prin- 
cipal infiuence  in  obtaining  the  property  for  the 
guilty  party,  provided  it  would  not  have  been 
given  him  but  for  the  statement  also  which  was 
false.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  false  pre* 
tences  made  after  the  contract  was  completed 
will  constitute  the  offence,  even  if  they  were 
made  before  the  property  was  delivered,  unless 
the  delivery  or  execution  was  at  first  withheld, 
and  then  brought  about  by  the  false  pretences. 
At  common  law  tlie  nearest  provision  to  this 
of  the  modern  statutes  was  one  which  exposed 
to  indictment  and  punishment  as  a  cheat  a 
person  who  obtained  possession  of  money  or 
goods  by  means  of  what  were  called  false 
tokens,  by  which  was  meant  forged  papers,  or 
other  counterfeit  symbols  or  evidence  of  own- 
ership  or  authority.  I^AUguage  similar  to  this 
ancient  rule  is  used  in  some  of  our  statutes, 
as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  statute 
against  false  pretences  in  England  was  30 
George  II.,  c.  24 ;  and  this  has  been  followed 
by  the  ditferent  states  of  the  Union,  more  or 
less  exactly.  The  most  common  instances  of 
indictments  under  these  statutes  are  for  the 
obtaining  of  goods  by  buyers  under  false  pre- 
tences as  to  their  responsibility  or  resources ; 
and  it  was  mainly  to  suppress  these  that  the 
statutes  were  intended. 

FILSEX,  ILnatsfB  JIagiu,  a  Norwegian  his- 
torian, born  at  Opslo,  Sept.  17,  1782,  died  in 
Christian ia,  Jan.  13,  1880.    He  was  a  son  of 
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the  poet  Enovold  von  Falsen,  wns  educated  in 
Copoiihu^^on,  became  a  lawyer  and  judge  in 
Norway,  and  was  a  member  of  the  constituent 
diet  of  Eidsvold  (1814),  and  deputy  to  the 
Rtorthin^r  (1815-22).  He  voluntarily  gave  up 
his  title  of  nobility,  but  became  unpopular  in 
1822,  when,  as  attorney  general,  he  defended 
such  mejiMures  (»f  the  government  as  conflict- 
ed with  his  formerly  enunciated  views.  The 
Htorthing  in  1824  withdrew  the  a])propriation 
fi)r  his  ollice,  uiK)n  wkich  the  king  a])pointed 
him  governor  of  Bergen,  and  in  1S27  he  re- 
moved to  Christiiinia  as  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  Ilis  principal  work  is  Nortjes  Ilistorie 
(4  vols.,  (Iiristiania,  1823-4). 

FALSTEB,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, S.  of  Secland,  separated  from  the  island 
of  Moen  on  the  northeast  by  (irOn  sound,  and 
from  that  of  Ijiala'nd  on  the  west  by  CJuld- 
borg  sound,  and  forming  part  of  the  bailiwick 
of  Maribo ;  area,  including  the  little  island  of 
Ilasselo,  181  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,000.  In 
the  nortbeast  it  is  mountainous,  and  elsewhere 
entirely  flat.  On  account  of  its  abundant  fruits, 
it  is  called  the  orchard  of  Denmark.  CJrain, 
liax,  hemp,  hops,  honey,  and  wax  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  abound, 
and  peat,  chalk,  and  building  stone  are  found. 
The  chief  town,  Xykiobing,  contains  a  castle 
and  cathetlral,  and  has  an  active  trade ;  pop. 
in  187' »,  JJ.»)45.  Originally  in  possession  of 
Danish  nobles,  the  island  passed  into  that  of  the 
royal  family,  and  a  number  of  Danish  queens 
resided  in  its  capital  in  the  IGth  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

FAHAHOSTi,  or  Famai^nsta  (anc.  Arninoe  ; 
Turk.  Maum),  a  seaport  town  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  E.  coast,  about  12  m.  N.  W. 
of  Cape  Cirego;  pop.  about  8no.  It  is  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  little  more 
than  a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  the  ancient 
streets  being  chokrd  up  an<l  the  buildings 
fallen  into  tlecay ;  but  the  fortifications  erected 
by  the  (ieiiocse  and  Venetians  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  cannon  mounted 
bv  the  latter  .still  defend  its  walls.  Of  the  2U0 
churcln*>  which  it  fnrmerlv  contained,  but  a 
few  ruined  ones  remain.  The  I.atin  cathedral 
of  St.  Ni<*ln»las,  now  a  mosijue,  is  a  tine  speci- 
men of  niedia-val  architecture.  In  it  the  Lu- 
signans  were  crowned  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and 
nianv  iiitcrestinir  monuments  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  its  interior.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
town  are  i»omi»-proofs  and  cannon  foun«leries. 
There  arc  but  two  gates,  one  on  tlie  s<»uth  and 
one  openimr  towanl  the  port.  The  harl>or  is 
narrow  and  its  entrance  is  shallow,  but  tliere 
is  go<Ml  anclioraL'e  brt'ore  the  town  in  eight 
fathoms  of  water.  Without  the  walls  is  the 
suburb  of  Varo>kia,  which  contains  most  of 
the  population.  The  surrounding  country  is 
bleak  and  luirren.  About  5  m.  to  the  north 
are  the  ruins  i»f  ancient  Salamis. — The  oriirinal 
citv  was  one  of  those  built  bv  Ptoleniv  I'hila- 
del|ihu>  in  honor  of  his  sister  Arsinoi-.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  called  by  Augustus 


Fama  Augusta.  It  was  of  great  importance  da- 
ring the  crusades,  and  it  was  there  tliut  Guy  de 
Lusignan  received  the  crown  of  Cyprus  in  11 'Jl 
from  Richard  I.  of  England.  It  was  taken  Ir 
the  Genoese  in  1873,  and  in  1480  by  the  Vene- 
tians, under  whom  it  became  a  rich  and  |k)w- 
erful  city.  In  1571  it  fell  into  tho  hands  uf 
the  Turks,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  in 
which  it  was  nearly  destroyed ;  and  in  1735  an 
earthquake  completed  its  ruin. 

FAN,  an  implement  used  to  produce  coolnen 
by  agitating  tne  air.     Its  origin  is  traced  to  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  is  ascribed  by  some  histo- 
rians to  Kan-si,  daughter  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 
On  the  walls  of  tho  tombs  at  Thebes,  flie  kin^ 
is  represented  surrounded  by  bis  fan-bearers, 
who  bore  the  instruments  as  standards  in  war, 
while  in  times  of  peace  they  waited  npon  the 
monarch  in  the  temple,  refreshing  bim  iiiili 
the  fans,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  awuy 
insects  from  tho  sacred  offerings.     The  fasliiun 
spread  from  Persia  to  Asia  Minor,   and  in 
(ireece  we  find  traces  of  fans  as  early  as  5f-0 
B,  C.    The  wings  of  a  bird  joined  laterally  and 
fastened  to  a  delicate  handle  constitntcd  a  nio6t 
beautiful  fan.    Tlio  fan  of  the  priest  of  IsiA, 
when  the  worship  of  that  divinity  began  to 
prevail  in  Greece,  was  semicircular,  made  of 
feathers  of  different  lengths,  pointed  at  the 
top,  and  waved  by  a  female  slave.     In  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  a  eunuch  is  intro- 
duced,  who  says  that,  in    accordance   with 
Phrygian  custom,  he  had  used  his  fan  to  pro- 
tect Helen  against  the  effects  of  the  heat.   In 
Rome  fans  became  popular  among  theladiei^ 
and  at  dinner  parties  slaves  with  fana  stood 
behind  the  guests.    The  Roman  i)oeta,  Ovid, 
Terence,  and  Proi>ertius,  frequently  allade  to 
their^use,  and  the  pictures  on  the  ancient  raMf 
also  mdicate  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  ftfh- 
ion.    In  the  middle  ages  fans  made  of  eagle  or 
peacock  feathers,  in  various  forma,  and  faiAeDcd 
with  a  handle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a 
lucrative  article  of  trade  in  the  Levantine  mir- 
kets,  whence  they  were  exported  to  Venica 
and  other  Italian  cities.     Catharine  do*  Hedici 
intrmluced  into  France  fans  which  conld  b^ 
folded  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  preeent 
day.     Having  been  favorably  received  by  tb« 
court  of  Henry  II.,  they  became  objects  of 
great  luxury  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV^ 
and   Louis  XV.      >»'o  toilet  was  considered 
complete  without  a  fan,  the  cost  of  which  fn9* 
(piently  exceeded  $70.    Pictnresque  landacapetft 
the  most  exipiisite  paper  of  China,  the  motft 
elegant  taffeta  of  Florence,  precious  stones  an3 
diamonds,  all  in  turn  were  put  in  requisition  to 
enhance  the  appearance  and  the  value  of  tba 
f:in.     Manufacturers  of  fans  soon  became  nu- 
merous in  Paris;  and  previous  to  1678,  wbeB 
a  clnirter  was  grante<I  to  them  by  Louis  XI V^ 
they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  corpora- 
tion.   In  England,  fans  were  in  fashion  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.    In  Shakes^ieare*B  "  ller- 
rv  AVives  of  AVindsor^^  an  allusion  to  fans  is 
made  by  Falstatf  to  Pistol.    A  superb  Ian  Ml 
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with  diamonds  was  prcsente<l  to  Qnoen  Eliza- 
iK-tli  on  New  Year's  day.     Among  the  articles 
received  l»y  Cortes  from  Montezuma  were  five 
fan«i  of  variepated  feathers,  four  of  them  with 
V*  and  one  with  13  rods  embossed  with  gold, 
and  one  fan,  also  with  variegated  featherwork, 
with  ST  rods  plated  with  gold.     In  Si)ain  at 
an  earlv  dav  fans  were  special  favorites  with 
ladies  and  the  Spanish  lady,  as  well  as  the 
tallies  of  Spanish  extraction  in  the  new  world, 
are  inimitable  in  their  management  (manejo) 
of  the  fan  (nhanUo.)    They  carry  on  conversa- 
tions with  it,  and  a  book  might  be  written  to 
explain  thecomplicate<l  codeof  signals  by  which 
they  ex[>ress  their  feelings'  with  the  fan. — The 
l>e<t  and  cfieapest  lacquered  fans  are  produced 
in  China.    Tiiose  made  of  ivory,  bone,  and  feath- 
ers are  «lestincd  chiefly  for  the  European  and 
American  markets.    The  fans  which  the  Chinese 
xi^  are  of  polished  or  japanned  bamboo,  cov- 
ere«l  with  pa|>er,  and  vary  in  price  from  20  to 
30  Cents  a  dozen.     The  state  fan  which  is  used 
on  great  occasitms  in  China  and  India  is  pre- 
cxiAy  of  the  same  semicircular  form  and  point- 
e«l  ti>p  wliich  was  in  fashion  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.     In  Japan  the  fan  is  to  bo  seen  on 
all  occasions,  among  all  classes  of  society,  and 
in  the  hands  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
Where  the  European  takes  off  his  hat  in  token 
of  politeness,  the  Japanese  performs  the  same 
courte-y  by  waving  his  fan.    In  the  schools  dili- 
gent scholars  receive  fans  in  reward  for  their 
zirftl.     A  gentleman,  in  giving  alms  to  a  beggar, 
pot-i  the  m«)ney  upon  his  fan.     When  a  criminal 
i»f  rank  is  sentenced  to  death,  his  doom  is  pro- 
cU:iued  to  him  by  presenting  him  w^ith  a  fan, 
and  bis  hea'I  is  taken  off  wliile  he  bows  and 
•iMches  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  fatal  gift. 
Japanese  fans,  generally  ornamented  with  gro- 
teique  pictures,  are  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ti«  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  as 
pipolar  as  those  of  China  for  their  cheapness 
>ad  Deatness. — Fans  were  used  for  allegorical 
pfpo«es  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  and  the  j 
^TPtian  custom  of  employing  them  in  temples  | 
wd  for  religious  pur{)oses  has  also  been  per-  | 
pw^iiied  in  tlie  ritual  of  the  mo<lern  Greek 
fborch,  wiiich  places  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  its 
^••cons.    They  are  used  to  this  day  in  Rome 
•*  pnbllc  occasions,  especially  at  the  fenta  di 
f'itOdm^  when  the  j>ope  is  escort e<l  by  two  men 
*bo  carry  feather  fans  with  ivory  handles,  but 
^  Dot  use  thera. — Next  to  China  and  Japan, 
ffwice  is  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
^  Un\  Imt  beautiful  fans  are  also  made  in  the 
Jjit«d  States,  in  England,  ,at  HrusseK  (Geneva, 
» Jtnna.  and  at  various  other  places.  The  maiiu- 
''•rtDre  in  France  presents  an  interesting  in- 
•tliice  of  the  sub<]ivisi<»n  of  labor,  20  ditlVrent 
P'ocewe*  being  re<iuire<l  to  produce  a  fan  which 
•tU*  for  iesA  than  three  cents,  as  well  as  one 
Worth  several  thousand  francs.     This  in<lustrv 
pT«  employment  to  thousands  of  pc*nw)ns,  antl 
it«  aggregate  value  for  Paris  alone  is  estimated 
tt  T,OiK),000  francs  annually.     In  France,  the 
fu  is  occasionally  used  by  gentlemen  at  the 
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theatres,  having  first  appeared  on  a  wann  sum- 
mer evening  of  1828,  during  the  representa- 
tion of  Cor  hand  re  at  the  comic  oi)era.  Hence 
the  name  of  carisandre  applied  in  Franco  to 
fans  used  by  gentlemen. 

FANiRIOTES,  or  PhaiariotM,  the  (Greeks  who 
reside  in  the  Fanar  or  Phanar  district  of  Con- 
stantinople, whose  ancestors  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Turkish  conquerors  after  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  Mohammed  II.  (1458).  Origi- 
nally employed  as  translators  of  public  docu- 
ments and  as  secretaries  and  stewards  of  distin- 
guished personages,  they  gradually  acquired  by 
their  wealth,  as  well  as  by  their  abilities  and 
intrigues,  great  political,  financial,  and  social 
importance  in  Turkey.  The  oflSce  of  dragoman 
of  the  divan  was  for  the  first  time  intrusted  to 
a  Greek  in  the  17th  century,  under  Mohammed 
IV.,  and  has  since  been  uniformly  conferred 
upon  Fanariotes.  Most  of  the  hospodars  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  frOm  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  l)eginning  of  the 
19th  were  also  members  of  Fanariote  families 
(Callimachi,  Cantacuzcne,  Cantemir,  Ducas, 
Kara^ja,  Musuri,  Sutzo,  Ypsilanti,  «S:c.).  The 
Fanariotes  were  the  principal  bankers  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  as  such  dispensers  of  an  exten- 
sive patronage  in  the  bestowal  of  public  offices. 

FJlKDANGO)  the  oldest  national  dance  of 
Spain,  especially  of  Andalusia.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  introduced  bv  the  Moors ;  others 
say  the  Moors  found  the  dance  already  estab- 
lished, and  trace  its  origin  to  the  most  an- 
cient times.  It  is  danced  in  three-four  time  by 
one  couple  only,  usually  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  guitar,  and  occasionally  also  of  the 
tambourine,  the  dancers  beating  time  with  cas- 
tanets an<l  the  sjioctators  by  <'lupping  their 
hands.  The  Andalusian  villagers  dance  it  al- 
most every  evening,  and  always  on  Sunday. 
The  dancers  and  their  friends  sing  improvised 
couplets;  and  the  lady  offers  her  cheek  to  the 
men  present  after  each  dance,  and  allows  her- 
self to  be  embraced  bv  all  of  them.  The  fan- 
dango  is  described  as  vivacious,  graceful,  and 
voluptuous.  Repeated  eflforts  of  the  clergy  to 
suppress  the  dance  have  proved  inadequate  to 
overcome  itspojmlaritv  among  the  iwasantry. 

FiXEllL,  IVter,  the 'founder  of  Faneuil  hall 
in  Boston,  born  of  a  French  Huguenot  family 
in  New  Rochello,  N.  Y.,  in  1700,  died  in  Hos- 
t«)n,  March  .3, 1743.  He  bi'came  a  merchant  in 
Boston,  and  in  1740,  after  the  proj^H-t  t>f  ere<'t- 
ing  a  public  market  house  in  Boston  ha<l  been 
discussed  for  some  years,  lie  ol!ere<l  at  a  publi<' 
meeting  to  build  a  suitable  edifice  at  his  own 
cost  as  a  gift  to  the  town ;  but  so  strong  was 
the  opposition  to  market  houses  that,  although 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously,  the 
otfer  was  accepted  by  a  nitgority  k^Il  only  seven. 
The  building  wa**  commenced  in  I)(M»k  sipiare  in 
September  of  the  siune  year,  and  fiuisluMl  in 
two  years.  It  C()mpris«.'<l  a  market  house  on 
the  ground  fl<H)r,  and  a  town  hall  with  other 
rooms  (an  addition  to  the  origin.al  plan)  over  it. 
In  1761  it  was  destroy tnl  by  fire;   in  1763  it 
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was  rebuilt  hy  the  town;  and  in  1775,  during  '  by  Red  river,  and  drained  by  Sulpliur  fork  of 
the  British  oi'oupntion  of  Boston,  it  was  used  that  stream,  and  by  Bois  d'Arc  creek;  an?a, 
for  a  theatre.  In  1805  it  wils  enlarged  by  the  about  8ui>  s*).  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,207.  «»f 
addition  of  another  story,  and  was  increased  in  I  wliom  2,4K4  were  colored.  It  con>ists  priori- 
width.  Durinjr  the  revolutionary  peritxl  it  was  pally  of  highly  fertile  prairie  hindn.  The  c-hit-f 
the  usual  place  of  nieetin;r  of  the  i)atriots,  from  priKluctions  in  1870  were  17,^48  bat^hils  if 
which  it  pained  the  nauie  of  the  cradle  of  |  wheat,  47<i,50;i  of  Indian  corn,  53.472  of  oats, 
American  liberty.  i  23,11)3  of  sweet  potatoes,  128,885  lbs.  of  Imttir, 

and  5,<»l)9  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7.J'-Ji 
horses,  20,430  cattle,  5,081  sheep,  and  1S,«4.^ 
swine.     Capital,  Bouham. 

FlR[in!(r,  Jaafs  W.,  an  officer  of  the  Texan 
revolution,  born  in  North  Carolinn.  killed  at 
Goliad,   Texas,   March  27,  1830.     He  x^tt*  u 


FA.N'FAM,  PIftro,  an  Italian  philologist  and 
nnveliNt,  bnm  at  Pistoja,  Tuscany,  in  1817. 
lie  studied  medicine,  but  gave  his  attention 
chiefly  to  philology,  and  in  1847  founded  at 
Pistoja  a  mnga/ine  relating  to  that  science 
(liiroi'ili  Jihlinjici),     The  next  year  he  enlisted 


in  the  war  agtiinst  the  Austrians,  and  fell  into    captain  in  the  Texan  service  in  1835.  and  on 
their  han<ls.     After  his  release  he  published  ;  Oct.  28,  at  the  head  of  90  men,  with  Capt. 


(1840)  critical  comments  on  the  dictionary  of 
the  academy  della  Ciusca,  which  involved  him 
in  an  acrimonious  and  succes>ful  controversv 
with  that  institution,     (iioberti  obtained  em- 


Bowie,  defeated  a  superior  Mexican  force  near 
Bexar.  Gen.  Houston  soon  afterward  made 
him  colonel  of  artillery  and  inspector  general. 
In  January.  1830,  he  set  out  to  reen force  I»r. 


]doyment  for  him  in  the  ministry  of  education  James  (rrant-,  commanding  an  unauthorized  ex- 

at  Turin.     Subsequently  ho  hehl  an  olKce  under  pedition  to  Matamoros.     At  Refugio  he  leam- 

the  Tuscan  government  at  Florence,  where  in  ed  the  destruction  of  Granted  j>arty  and  fell 

1851)  he  became  director  of  the  famous  Maru-  back  to  Goliad,  which  he  put  in  a  state  of 

cellian  library,  which  post  he  still  held  in  1873.  defence.     But  by  Ilouston^s  order  he  niarchvd 

He  has  pultlished  Etrnrh,  sfndi  di  Jiloloffin,  toward  Victoria,  and  on  March  19  was  attacked 

ill  Itftei'tifnrn,  iH  imhhfica  Utrmione  e  di  helle  at  the  C\»leta  river  by  a  Mexican  force  under 

arti  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1851-'2);  11  Bor(/fu'tu\  (Jen.   Urrea.     Throwing  up  a  breastwork  of 

gioruaJe  di  jihdoijid  e  di   lettere  italiane  (3  wagons,  baggage,  and  earth,  the  Texans  de- 

vols.,  1S03-V));    Vociihohirio  delV  vho  losrano  fended  themselves  with  spirit  until  night  inter- 

(2  vols.,  1H»;3);   (ommento  alia  Dirina  ^Vyw-  rupted  the  lighting.  Col.  Fannin  being  an:oDfr 

nu'dia  dWnonimo  FInrentino  del  neeoJo  XIV.  the   wounded.      The  battle  was  renewi-d  on 

(3  vols.,  Bok)gna.  l.siWj):  amX  Ltttere precettive  the  2(»th,  but  the  Mexicans  having  received 

di  ecrtHtiiti  ncrittori  (2d  ed.,  1871).     Among  a  reenforcement  of  500  men,  with  artillery, 
his  other  writings  are:  La  Paofina^  a  novel  in  |  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which   it  was 


the  Florentine  dialect  (2d  ed.,  1S08) ;  Fua  ham- 
hoi  a^  a  story  for  children  (1  ROD);  and  Cfrmd'* 
Aftcidi^  a  historical  narrative  of  the  14th  cen- 


agreed  that  the  Texans  should  be  treated 
prisoners  of  war,  and  as  soon  as  possible  sent 
to  the  United  States.      Having  surrendered 


tury  (1870;  Leipsic,  1871).  i  their  arms,  they  were  taken  to  Goliad,  wliere 

FI^'.mIrE,  l^anfols  Aigaste  and  Franfols  Jo-  on  the  20t}ian  order  was  received  from  Santa 

srph,  French  engravers  and  carvers,  brothers,  Anna  requiring  them  to  be  shot.     At  daybreak 

the  former  born  at  Longwy  in  1818,  and  the  the  next  morning  the  prisoners,  857  in  number 

latter  in    1822.     Adopting  the  profession   of  (the  four  ]diysicians  and  their  fonr  awistants 

their  father,  they  received  with  the  assistance  being  spared),  were  marched  ont  under  varions 

of  their  grandfather,   M.  Fauconnier,  an  ex-  ]iretexts,  imd  fired  u]»on  in  divisions.     Fannin 

celleiit  training,  and  reached   by   their  joint  was  killed  last.     Many  attempted   to  escape, 

labors  a  greater  eminence  in  carving  and  em-  and  were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry,  but  27  are 

bossing  on  metals  than  any  artist  since  Ben-  believe<l  to  have  eluded  pursuit, 

venuto  Cellini.     They   were   rewarded   witli  Fi>'NL\G,  DavM,  a  tory  and  freebooter  of 

prizes  at  the  exi)osition  of  1840,  and  the  elder  Xorth  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  revoln- 

l»rother,   who  pnHluced   large  works  in  gnld  t ion.  born  of  low  parentage  in  TVake  CO.,  N.  C, 

with  bass  reliefs  at  that  of  18.m,  was  made  ahout   1750,  died  in  Digby,  Nova  Sootia,  in 

chevalier  of  the  le;:ion  f»f  hon«»r.     Tlieir  sub-  \x*lTi,     He  seems  to  have  l)een  a  carpenter,  bat 

seipient  joint  ma<»terpieces  are  two  shields  re[>-  led  a  vagabond  life,  trafficking  with  the  Indiam, 

resentinir  incidents  t'nim  ifrf'tudn  fnrittstK  exe-  and  being  connected  for  some  time  with  the 
cuted  tnr  the  duke  de  Luynes.                              '  notorious  Col.  McGirth  on  the  I*edee.     "When 

FA.\>il^•      I.   A    \.  \V.  county  of  (iiiirtria,  AVilmingt<m  was  <K'CUpied  by  the   British  in 

borderimr  on  Tviines-ee  and  Ni»rth  Can»lina;  1781,  Fanning,  having  been  robbed  by  a  |»artT 

area,  425  s«j.  m. :  pt>p.  in  IS70,  Ti,\'l\K  I'f  whom  of  men  who  called  themselves  \vhig9.  attacked 

114  were  colored.     The  Mirface  is  mouiitaiii-  himself  to  the  tories,  collected  a  small  band  of 

oils.    The  <'hief  i»roductions  in  187h  wore  :i,t»47  de^^peradoes.  and  scoured  the  counlrj',  com- 

bu«.iiels  nf  wheat,  T.«»27  of  rye.  1 1:\754  of  In-  mittingfriirhtful  atrocities,  but  doing  snch  good 

di.m  cjirn,   and    •'i.21«»   nf  oat-;.      There    wrre  service  to  tlie  British  that  Miyor  Craig  rewaided 

:i,472   cattle,   5.123   sheep,   an«l    7.571    swine.  him  with  the  royal  unifonn,  and  gave  him  a 

Capiial.   Mnrgantown.      II.    A   N.    K.   county  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  militia, 

of  Te.\as,  separated  from  the  Indian  territory  He  captured  many  prominent  whiga,  hanging 
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those  who  hai]  incDired  his  personal  rcscnt- 
mrnt  u|Min  tti«  nearest  tree.  His  Qame  wus  a 
tifrnir  tu  the  whole  countr}' ;  ho  was  excepted 
ia  evvry  treaty  aod  coactiiient  made  id  favor  of 
the  nivalista.  and  was  one  of  the  three  persoos 
vxrhidirNl  by  nurne  from  the  benefits  of  tlio 
p.'Di'ra]  "act  of  imrdoD  and  oblivion"  of  of- 
f-^nre^  coniiiiittcd  during  the  revolutioD.  On 
the  iillier  hnnil,  bis  romaDtic  tnoile  of  life  end 
pvr-ixial  iliinnft,  displaced  many  tiineu  in  battle, 
drew  aniund  him  numerous  followers,  wboin 
he  diaciplined  with  great  HtrictneKS.  Heia  said 
to  huvo  rommaniled  at  one  time  200  or  3U0 
men.  When  the  wliifcs  befnin  to  grain  the 
a.-rtndanc.T  in  North  Carolina,  he  went  to 
FIori.ta.  and  afterward  to  St.  John's,  N.  H., 
where  he  asitamed  a  respectable  deportment, 
and  became  member  of  tlio  asscmblj,  Aliout 
IMX)  be  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  rape, 
bat  e^apcd.  and  was  afterward  pardoned. 

FISO.  B  seaport  of  central  Italj,  in  the  |irov- 
ince  of  Peiam,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
month  of  the  Mctauro.  30  m.  N.  W.  of  Ancona ; 
|iop.  alio'jt  20,IMJIJ.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
wall*,  bnilt  bj  the  em{>eror  Au^iitug.  in  wliose 
honor  wa^t  erected  here  a  triumphal  arcli  of 
white  marble,  which  is  still  standintr.  Few 
cities  of  central  Italy  surpass  it  in  artistic  trea- 
»iire^  or  richnegs  of  the  surrounding  soil  and 
scenery.  Tlie  catliedral  is  adorned  with  16 
friMtiv*  hf  Oomenichino,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  tlie  Virgin.  Man?  of  the  13 
other  churches,  and  several  pnblic  buildings 
■oil  private  inanHions,  contain  paintings  by  the 
IH'eat  Italian  masters,  marbles,  statues,  and 
fine  monuments.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
baa  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  technical  school. 
*  pn)>lic  library,  and  a  theatre  considered  one 
of  the  linest  in  Italy,  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  of  silk  stutfn  and  twist,  and  t)ic  trade 
U  in  com,  oil,  &c.  The  port  was  <ince  mui-h 
fnsgnented,  but  is  now  choked  up  with  fiand. 
ftod  visited  only  by  small  coasting  vessels. — 
Fano  iiccnpies  the  BTt«  of  the  an<'ieDt  t'aimm 
FoTtan-*.  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Fortune 
Imilt  by  the  RomBn^  and  cmntneniorative  of 
their  virtory  over  llosdrubal  on  the  river  Me- 
taiints,  in  llio  second  Punic  war.  It  tras  the 
»c«De  of  a  victory  hy  Narscs  over  the  Cioths 
noder  Totila.  In  1511  Pope  Julius  II.  establi^ih- 
ed  here  the  first  printing  ]ircs.-t  in  Eurnpc  with 
(DoTable  Arabic  tvpca. 

FU»UWE,  Sir  Mkkui,  an  Enijlish  poet  and 
diplMmalist.  horn  at  Ware  Pari:,  llertl'urdshirc, 
in  June,  I6<>8.  died  in  Madrid.  June  16.  UCii. 
He  dndied  in  Jesus  college,  Cambridire,  nnU  in 
Ili«  Inner  Temple.  He  then  went  abroad  to 
■tody  manners  and  languafces.  and  on  lii.'<  rc' 
torn  home  became  necretary  to  the  embassy  at 
Madrid.  wl»-re  be  remained  till  lOJS.  On  the 
oDlbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  dechireil  for  the 
crown,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  prince 
of  ValM.  In  l<t48  he  was  ap|>oiDted  treasurer 
to  th*  nary  nnder  Prince  Hupert,  and  two 
year*  liter  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  sent 
lu  Madrid  to  implore  the  asMstancu  of  Sjiain. 
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lie  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter. Iiut  being  released  paused  several  years  in 
retirement,  translating  the  "Lusiad"  of  Ca- 
movns,  and  upon  the  death  of  Cromwell  joined 
Charles  II.  at  Ureda.  He  was  appointed  mas- 
ter of  requests  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  ex- 
iled tnoiiitrch,  and  after  the  restoration  was 
elected  to  parliament,  and  was  sent  upon  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  negotia- 
ting the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  infanta 
Catharine  t<(  Portugal,  lletiides  his  version  of 
the  '' Lusiad"  (165.J),  ho  translated  the  P'Utor 
Jido  of  Ouarini  and  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
wrote  afew  short  original  poems.  The  "Origi- 
nal letters  and  Negotiations  of  Sir  Richanl 
Faushawe,  the  Earl  of  i^andwieh,  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  Ktr  William  (iodolphin  "  (8vo, 
London,  1724)  is  a  valoablu  contribution  to 
history.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Lady  Funsiiawe," 
written  by  herself,  with  extracts  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  her  husband,  edit«d  by  Sir  N, 
H.  Nicolas,  was  published  in  London  in  1830. 
FtliTEB,  a  country  of  the  Gold  Coast,  W, 
Africa,  I»ounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Assin  and 
Iiubbin.E.byAqu^ira.S.  by  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  W.  hy  Waasaw,  lying  near  lat.  B"  30'  N., 
Ion.  1°  W.  Capital,  Mankosini.  It  is  watered 
by  several  rivers,  ia  said  to  be  fertile  and  popu- 
lous, and  has  several  important  trading  stations 
along  its  coast.  Tiie  inhabiianta  are  remark- 
ably cleanly,  are  more  muscular  than  the  Ash- 
antecs,  and  may  be  distinguislied  front  other 


African  tribes  by  small  scarifications  on  the 
l>ack  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
check  lK>nes.  Their  heads  are  liigh  androiinil, 
and  their  color  is  a  dull  brownisli  black.  They 
have  long  faces  with  jaws  protruding  to  an 
unusual  extent,  flat  noses,  thick  li|iii,  and  very 
large  cars.    The  dress  of  both  seics  consists 
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of  a  single  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  loo.<ely  Riebau,  and  there  Faraday  went,  when  13  jean 
around  the  body.  They  pay  a  nonjinal  obedi-  of  age,  as  an  errand  boy,  on  triaJ,  for  onejeir. 
ence  to  chiefs  called  caboccers,  besides  whom  '  It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  at  first  to  carry  roand 
every  village  has  its  local  magistrate.  They  the  newspapers  that  were  lent  out  by  his  ina^- 
formerly  governed  or  intlnenced  a  seaboard  ter.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  became  an  ap- 
district  extending  about  luo  m.  along  the  coast.  |  prentice  to  Kiebau,  the  indentures  to  continiK 
About  IH07,  beci>ming  involved  in  a  war  with  '  s>even  years.  *'In  consideration  of  his  faithfol 
the  king  of  Ashaiitee,  they  obtained  the  active    service,''  no  premium  was  given  to  the  martyr. 


interference  of  the  English,  who  had  a  small 
fort  in  Anamboe,  one  of  their  towns;  but  this 


Faraday  says  of  himself:  ^*  While  an  apprentice 
I  loved  to  read  the  scientific  books  which  wen 


alliance,  while  it  plunged  the  J^ritish  into  a  under  my  hands,  and  among  them  delighted  in 
disastrous  quarrel,  proved  of  no  benetit  to  the  ,  Marcet's  *  Conversations  on  Chemistry^  and 
Fantees,  whose  territory  after  a  long  struggle  !  the  electrical  treatises  in  the  *  Encydopsdii 
was  occupied  by  the  victorious  Ashantees.  In  '  Britannica/  I  made  such  simple  experimenti 
182:i  the  Fantees  encouraged  by  the  British,  ;  as  could  bo  defrayed  in  their  expense  by  a  ftw 
rebelled,  but  were  agiiin  subdued,  the  British  I  pence  ]>er  week,  and  also  constructed  an  elM- 
being  defeated  by  the  Ashantees,  and  their  trical  machine,  first  with  a  glass  vial,  and  aft«r- 
commander,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  captured  ward  with  a  real  cylinder,  as  well  as  oth«r 
and  put  to  death.  In  1820,  liowever,  the  Brit-  '  electrical  apparatus  of  a  corresponding  kind." 
ish  defeated  the  Ashantees  and  compelled  them  *'  My  master,*'  he  says,  "  allowed  me  to  go  occi- 
^)  retire  to  their  own  territories.  From  that  '  sionally  of  an  evening  to  hear  the  lectures  de- 
time  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  Fantees  '  livered  by  Mr.  Tatum  on  natural  philosophy  at 
were  unmolested  under  British  protection.  |  his  house,  53  Dorset  street.  The  charge  wm 
But  in  1872  the  Dutch  possessit)ns  on  the  (Jold  one  shilling  per  lecture,  and  my  brother  Robert 
Coast  were  transferred  by  treaty  to  Great  I  (who  was  a  blacksmith)  made  me  a  present 
Britain,  and  in  187;}  Koflee  Calcalli,  king  of  |  of  the  money  fur  several/'  That  he  might  l« 
Ashantee,  complaining  that  some  of  the  stipula-    able  to  illustrate  scientific  lectures,  he  ttiok 

lessons  in  drawing  of  a  Mr.  Masquirier,  wbo 
also  lent  him  Taylor's  **  Perspective,"  "  which 
I  studied  closely,"  he  says,  "copied  all  the 
drawings,  and  made  some  other  simple  ones.*' 
Among  the  notes  Faraday  has  leA  of  his  own. 
life  occurs  the  following:  "During  my  ap- 
prenticeship I  had  the  good  fortnne,  thrungh 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dance,  who  was  a  cus- 
tomer of  my  master's  shop,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  royal  institution,  to  hear  four  of  the  last 


ti<»ns  of  his  treaties  with  the  Dutch  had  been 
violated  by  the  British,  declared  war  against 
them,  overran  an<l  ravaged  the  Fantee  terri- 
tories, and  in  September  was  threatening  Cape 
Coast  Castle  with  a  numerous  armv.  Tlie 
British  government,  holding  itself  bound  to 
]>n»tei't  its  allies,  the  Fantees,  sent  a  j)owerful 
force  to  the  Gold  Const  under  command  of 
(Jen.  ^V^)lselev,  who  in  November  was  advan- 
cing  toward  Coomassio,  the  Ashantee  capital, 

driving  before  him  the  army  of  Kotlee  Calcalli,  lectures  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  that  locality. 
which  was  estimated  to  be  about  40,nuO  strong,  j  Of  these  I  made  nr)te»,  and  then  wrote  out 
(See  (hili)  Coast.)  i  the  lectures  in    a  fuller   form,   interspersins 

FANTI,  Xanfredt,  an  Italian  general,  born  in  '  them  with  such  drawings  as  1  could  make.  1 
Carpi,  Mo«lena,  about  1810,  died  April  o,  1x0.").  ,  wrote  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  si^nding  as  a 
He  took  part  in  1831  in  the  unsuccessful  insur-  '  proof  of  my  earnestness  the  notes  I  lind  taken.** 
rect ion  against  the  Austrians,  served  afterwanl  ;  lie  was  invited  by  Davy  to  call  upon  him, 
in  the  French  army,  passed  into  the  royal  ser-  which  resulte<!  in  his  appointment  as  assistant  in 
vice  of  S[>ain  in  18:{5,  and  returned  at  the  out-  the  laboratory  of  the  royal  institution,  whither 
break  of  the  revolution  of  1848  to  Italy,  where  he  went  in  March,  1813.  In  October  of  the 
he  became  a  innj<)r  general  in  the  Sardinian  '  same  year  he  went  with  Davy  abroad,  as omanu- 
amiy.  In  isri.',  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  en^is  and  assistant  in  experiments.  The  tour 
brigades  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  war  '  lasted  only  a  year  and  a  half,  but  was  fall  of 
of  18r)y  took  part  as  lieutennnt  general  in  the  the  most  vivid  interest  to  young  Foraday.  In 
battles  f>f  Magenta  and  Snlferino.  In  .January,  the  hitter  part  of  April,  1815,  they  returned  to 
ls«;n,  he  accepted  the  jK.rt folios  of  war  and  of  Kngland,  {in<l  Faraday,  now  23  years  of  age, 
marine  in  the  cabinet  of  Count  (.'avour.  in  Fell-  resunied  his  place  as  assistant  in  the  labors- 
ruary  became  senator,  ami  in  Septemi)er  com-  tory.  and  was  also  made  assistant  in  tlie  mino- 
mande<l  the  expedition  against  the  Papal  States,  ralogioal  collection,  and  su{>erintendent  of  the 
He  left  the  «'abinet  in  1  «<'»!,  and  in  1802  be-  npparatus,  at  a  >alary  of  30  shillings  {kt  weeL 
came  commandant  general  of  the  military  de-     During  the  year  IHIO  he  gave  seven  lecturH 


partment  of  Florence.  before  the  "  City  Phih)Sophica]  Society:"  1, 

FARAIMY,  Mlrhael,  an  FnL'li-h  chenii-t  and  the  general  pn»perties  of  matter;  2.  on  the  at- 

natural  i»hilos«»]>her.  bi>rn  at  NcwinL'Tou.  Sur-  traction  of  cohesinn;  3,  on  chemical  afiSnity; 

rev,  Sept.  22,  17i»l,  <lied  at  ll:iui[-t«'n  Cnurt,  4.  on  radiant  matter;  5,  fi,  and  7,  on  oxygeOi 

Aug.  2."),  18»;7.     His  lather  wa-^  a  i'laik^niitli,  chlnrinc  imline,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 

of  leeble  heahh.  and  very  pnor.     A  >liort  i\i<-  gen.     His  first  pai)er  a[>peared  in  the  *'Qoir" 

tance  iVom  their  Immc  in  Lond«»n  wa-*  a  Inink-  terly  Journal  of  Sciences,"  and  was  an  onaly* 

seller's  and  l»ookbinder'>  shop  kej'l  by  (i«.«irge  sis  of  some  cau>tic  lime  from  Tuscany,  which 
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n  sent  to  Davy  by  the  duchess  of 
o.  In  1817  ho  gave  a  second  course 
res  before  the  city  philosophical  so- 
t  the  tenth  of  wliich,  on  carbon,  he 
0:*  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  read- 
lectures.  In  1818  he  investigated  the 
)f  soundinf^  tlames,  showing  that  they 
»t  dependent,  as  De  la  Kivo  had  sup- 
ipon  the  sudden  expansion  and  con- 
n  of  vapor,  but  that  they  were  con- 
vitli  musical  vibrations  produced  in  a 
similar  to  the  tones  of  a  flute  or  of 
n  i>ipe.  He  obtained  the  sounds  as 
en  u-^inir  a  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 

using  one  of  hydrogen.  In  1819  he 
tour  on  foot  through  Wales,  and  kept  a 
in  which  there  are  many  passages  man- 
his  intense  love  of  nature  and  his  vivid 
L>f  description.     In  1820  he  published 

on  two  new  compounds  of  chlorine 
bon,  and  on   a  compound  of  iodine, 

and  hydrogen.  It  was  read  before 
il  sooit'tv,  and  was  the  first  which  was 
d  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions.'^ 

12,  1821,  ho  was  married  to  Miss  Sa- 
nard,  a  daughter  of  an  elder  in  the 
inian  churcli,  and,  having  obtained 
M>k  his  wife  to  reside  at  the  royal  in- 
,  where  they  remained  until  they 
r>  the  house  ai)signed  them  in  Hampton 
y  the  «iueen  in  1808.  A  month  after 
iago  he  became  a  member  of  the  San- 
n  cliurch.  His  ideas  of  religion  are 
1  by  tlie  following  quotati(m  from  a 
lelivered  <»n  medical  education  in  1854  : 
IS  man  is  placed  above  the  creatures 
him,  there  in  a  higher  and  far  more 
Mwilion  within  his  view  ;  and  the  wnvs 
lite  m  which  he  occupies  his  thoughts 
is  fears,  or  hopes,  or  expectations  of  a 
fe.  I  believe  thiit  the  truth  of  the  fu- 
not  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by 
rtion  of  his  mental  powers,  however 
thev  mav  be ;  that  it  is  made  known 
>y  other  teaching  than  his  own,  and  is 

through  simple  belief  of  the  testimony 
Lot  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
education  I  am  about  to  commend,  in 
to  the  things  of  tliis  life,  extends  to  any 
ation  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if 

rea^>nirig  could  find  out  (rod."  In 
ere  occurred  the  only  unpleasant  cir- 
ce  tliat  seems  ever  to  have  been  C(m- 
jrith  his  life.  I)r.  Wollaston  was  the 
*on  to  entert.'iin  tlje  idea  of  causing  a 
revolve  around  a  magnet,  or  upon  its 
is  and  in  a  visit  to  I)avy  at  the  royal 
>n  made  some  experiments  and  con- 
HiM>n  the  subject,  during  a  part  of 
iiue  Faraday  was  present.  It  greatly 
his  interest,  and  he  could  not  refrain 
ikinff  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
it  in  the  mcmths  of  July,  August,  and 
t>er  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  progress 
ro-magnetism,  which  was  publislied  in 
nnals  of  Philosophy."     In  the    latter 


month  ho  made  the  discovery  of  the  rotation 
of  a  wire  in  a  voltaic  circuit  round  a  magnet, 
and  of  a  magnet  round  a  wire.  He  says :  "  I 
did  not  realize  Dr.  Wollaston's  exj>ectation 
of  the  rotation  of  the  electro-magnetic  wiro 
round  its  axis;  that  fact  was  discovered  by 
Ampdre  at  a  later  date."  These  experiments 
and  publications  of  Faraday  created  consider- 
able feeling,  so  much  that  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed two  years  afterward,  when  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  the  royal  society.  Ho 
was  charged  with  trespassing  upon  the  prov- 
ince of  another,  and  with  using  another's  im- 
plements in  cultivating  the  field ;  but  his  un- 
blemished character  in  all  other  relations,  and 
the  great  discoveries  which  ho  made  in  this 
abstruse  department  of  electro-chemistry  and 
electro-magnetism,  at  last  removed  all  tinge 
of  imputation  of  wrong  intention;  and  long 
before  he  closed  his  labors  all  men  of  science 
were  heartily  glad  that  Faraday  had  followed 
his  inclinations.  About  the  year  1822  and  for 
some  time  after  he  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  li(]uefaction  of  vapors  and  gases,  and  in 
1823  examined  a  substance  which  had  been 
regarded  as  pure  chlorine,  but  which  Davy  in 
1810  had  proved  to  be  a  hydrate.  Faraday 
first  analvzed  this  hvdrate,  and  then  at  tho 
instance  of  Davy  subjected  it  to  the  action  of 
its  own  pressure  on  being  heated  in  a  strong 
sealed  tube,  by  which  means  he  obtained  liciuid 
chlorine.  Extending  his  experiments  to  other 
gases,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  a  numlKjr  of 
them  to  a  liquid  state.  His  first  memoir  was 
read  before  tho  royal  society  April  10,  1823, 
and  the  second  on  Dec.  11),  1844.  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall  says  that  while  making  his  first  series  of 
experiments  an  explosion  cwcurred  by  which 
13  pieces  of  glass  were  driven  into  his  eyes. 
In  1825  he  published  a  pai)er  in  the  **  Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  on  new  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  which  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  benzole.  But  his  mind  contin- 
ually reverted  from  chemistry  to  physics,  and 
in  1826  he  was  again  engaged  upon  the  subject 
of  vaporization,  in  which  he  came  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  a  limit  exists,  and  that  our  atmos- 
phere does  not  contain  tho  vai)ors  of  what  are 
usually  denominated  the  fixed  constituents  of 
the  earth's  crust.  During  tJie  year  he  had  ten 
papers  in  the  **  Quarterly  Journal,''  one  of  tho 
principal  being  on  pure  caoutchouc,  his  analy- 
sis of  which  is  given  in  the  article  on  that 
substance  in  this  work.  In  1825  Faradav  was 
appointed  with  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr. 
Dolland  on  a  conmiittee  to  examine  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  for  optical  purposes.  Their 
experiments  continued  for  four  years,  when 
Faraday  delivered  his  first  Hakerian  lecture 
"On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Optical 
Purposes."  This  paper  required  three  succes- 
sive sittings  of  the  royal  society,  and  although 
the  investigation  had  not  much  innnediate 
practical  use,  it  led  to  other  and  very  impor- 
tant discoveries.  In  1831  he  publisher!  a  paper 
on  vibrating  surfaces,  in  which  he  solved  the 
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problem  of  the  cause  of  the  collection  of  lyco- 
podiuin  seeds  and  other  light  bodies  upon  the 
vibrutinjv  parts  of  sounding  plates,  instead  of 


upon  the  nodal  lines  where  siiud  is  collected,  by    the  royal  society  Nov.  30,  1837.     In  his  inve^ 


force  could  be  produced  without  drawing  its 
supply  from  any  consuming  source.  His  first 
great  paper  on  frictional  electricity  was  sent  to 


showing  that  the  light  bodies  are  ])reveuted 
from  settling  on  the  nodal  lines  by  minute 
whirlwinds  formed  in  the  air  over  the  vibrating 


tigation  of  this  subject  he  developed  his  induc- 
tive theory  of  electricity,  and  by  numeroG? 
memorable  experiments  illustrated  tlie  **  8pe<*it)c 


parts.  In  1827  he  published  his  '^Cliemical  ;  inductive  capacity  ^*  of  dielectrics,  in  which  bt^ 
Manipulations^' (1  vol.  8vo;  2d  ed.,  1H3U;  3d  supposed  the  molecules  of  the  dielectric  to  fnnu 
ed.,  1842).  In  April  of  this  year  he  gave  his  a  chain  of  communication  between  the  inducing 
first  course  of  six  lectures  before  the  royal  and  the  induced  body.  He  also,  during  the 
institution  upon  the  atmosphere,  gases,  vapor,  years  183(y-'8,  made  experiments  for  tlie  Trinity 
chemical  athnity,  detinite  proportions,  flame,  liouse  on  electric  light  for  lighthouses,  a  subji-ct 
galvanism,  and  magnetism  as  evolved  by  elec-  whicli  again  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  en- 
tricity.  Hetween  February  and  May  he  de-  gaged  much  of  his  attention.  In  1840  he  was 
livered  twelve  lectures  at  the  London  institution  elected  an  elder  in  the  Sandemonian  church, 
on  the  subject  of  chemical  manipulation.  In  but  held  the  office  only  for  3^  years,  during 
December  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  which  period,  when  in  London,  he  preaclied  on 
on  chemistry  to  juvenile  audiences.  His  ])Ower  alternate  Sundays.  His  great  labors  had  im- 
of  imparting  the  elementary  principles  of  science  paired  his  health,  and  in  1841  he  went  with 
to  youthful  minds  was  wonderful,  owing  not  his  wife  to  Switzerland,  spending  much  of  the 
only  to  the  logical  simplicity  of  his  mind,  but  time  at  Interlaken  and  at  the  falls  of  Giesslmch, 
to  his  happy  choice  of  and  manner  of  making  returning  at  the  end  of  September  in  the  same 
experiments.  These  courses  of  lectures  sue-  year.  In  1842  ho  made  experiments  ni>on  the 
ceeded  each  other  from  year  to  year,  and  it  gineration  of  electricity  by  steam,  prompted 
was  also  his  habit  to  deliver  popular  lectures  thereto  by  the  invention  of  the  celebrated 
on  Friday  evenings  at  the  royal  institution  hydro-electric  machine  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
throughout  nearly  his  whole  scientific  career,  strong,  and  showed  that  it  was  caused  by  trie- 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  chemis-  tion,  and  not  by  vaporization,  as  had  been 
try  in  the  royal  academy  at  Woolwich.  In  supposed.  He  performed  very  little  laburatorr 
1831  ho  commenced  his  celebrated  series  of  work  till  the  end  of  1844,  indulging  in  the 
electrical  researches,  which  were  continued  mean  time  in  needful  rest.  In  tlie  beginning 
through  ajrreat  number  of  years.  He  investi-  of  1845  he  made  a  second  series  of  experiments 
gated  the  induction  of  electric  currents  and  the  on  the  condensation  of  gases,  and  about  the 
evolution  of  electricity  from  magnetism;  and  first  of  September  began  the  investigation  of 
although  Oersted  was  the  discoverer  of  electro-  |  the  magnetic  relations  of  light,  wliich  led  him 
magnetism,  and  Ampere  its  expounder,  Faraday  !  to  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
made  the  science  of  magneto-electricity  sub-  ;  magnecrystallic  action.  In  November  he  an- 
stantially  what  it  is  at  the  j)resent  day.  In  nounced  his  discovery  of  the  ^'Magnetizatir.* 
this  year  he  als^)  began  to  deveh)p  his  theory  of  Light  and  the  Illumination  of  tlie  IJnes  of 
of  lines  of  magnetic  force.  In  1833  he  was  Magnetic  Force."  Whatever  doubt  there  may 
ap])oii)te<l  the  first  Fullerian  professor  of  chem-  be  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  theory  in  every 
istry  at  the  royal  institution,  and  during  the  particular,  his  paper  is  full  of  the  profonnde»t 
pjime  and  the  succeeding  year  he  studied  the  thought.  ''I  have  long,"  he  savR,  *' held  an 
laws  of  electro-chemical  dccomjiosition,  and  opinion  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction,  in 
applied  the  word  electrode  in  place  of  polo  to  common  I  believe  with  many  other  l<»yer»  of 
the  conductors  connecte<l  with  a  decomposing  natural  knowltKlge,  that  the  various  fi'rrof 
Cell,  the  fluid  in  which  he  called  an  electrolyte,  j  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are  made 
and  the  act  of  its  decomp(»sition  electrolysis.  |  manifest  have  one  common  origin ;  in  other 
The  positive  electrode  he  called  the  anode,  and  !  words,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutoally 
the  negative  the  catho<le,  and  also  applied  the  !  dependent,  that  they  are  convertible,  as  it  were, 
terms  anions  and  cations  to  tlie  chemical  ele-  ;  into  one  another,  and  possess  equivalents  of 
ments  of  the  electrolytes  which  ])ass  respec-  '  j)ower  in  their  action."  He  always  held  that 
tively  to  the  ano<ie  and  cathode.  He  now  the  theory  of  gravitation,  not  as  it  existed  in 
applied  himself  to  the  determination  of  dec-  the  mind  of  Newton,  but  as  commonly  onder- 
tric  <]nantity,  ami  for  this  ]>urpose  devi>ed  stood,  embraced  an  absurdity,  by  sapponng 
his  voltameter,  by  which  he  showed  that  the  that  when  the  manifestation  of  attraction  be- 
amount  of  electricity  gcnerate<l  in  a  voltaic  tween  two  bodies  dccreasi'd  in  pro|>ortioii  to 
battery  depends  u])on  the  amount  of  cheinicnl  the  sijuaro  of  their  distance  from  each  other. 
decoiiipositi<»n,  thus  establishing  the  doctrine  of  an  e«inivalent  of  energy  was  lost ;  thus  denving 
**  detinite  electro-chc-mical  decomposition."  He  the  <l«»ctrine  of  **  conservation  of  force,'*  which 
iuvestiu'atetl  the  contact  theory  (»f  Volta,  and  he  cnnsiilercd  as  established.  In  I  December 
in  doiiiL'  so  develi»j»e<l  the  idea-*  which  he  al-  <»t*  the  same  year  he  published  a  memoir  ad- 
wav<  afterward  entertaincil  on  the  con^orvatiiin  dressed  to  the  roval  s«HMetv  on  the  **Ma?- 
offeree,  illustrating  the  fallacy  (»f  the  contact  nrtic  Condition  of  all  Matter,"  in  which  he 
theory  of  galvanism  by  showing  that  if  true  a    dis^uissed  the  phenomena  presented  by  diamag- 
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>Adie8,  or  sucli  as  are  repelled  by  the 
>f  a  iiifl^et  instead  of  being  attracted, 
>n  or  other  paramagnetic  bodies,  as  he 

tliem.  Between  this  time  and  1851 
§  much  occupied  with  the  magnetic 
on  of  gases,  finding,  among  other  facts, 
I  to  be  i>owerfull7  paramagnetic.  Among 
pers  published  is  one  on  the  diamag- 
oodition  of  flame  and  gases  in  the  **  Phi- 
ical  Magazine  '*  for  December,  1847,  and 
aborate  memoirs  on  atmospheric  mag- 
!«ent  to  the  royal  society  on  Oct.  9  and 
1»,  1850.  lie  ap))lies  his  theory  of  the 
f  magnetic  force  to  the  solution  of  the 
>f  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  the 

atmosphere,  and  of  annual  and  diurnal 
>ns ;  and  although  it  has  been  found  that 
iation  in  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 

is  connected  with  solar  spots,  it  can 
y  be  doubte<],  as  Tyndall  remarks,  ^^  that 

!>o  m:ignetic  as  oxygen,  swathing  the 
nd  subject  to  variations  of  temperatnre, 

and  annual,  must  atfect  the  manifesta- 
f  terrestrial  magnetism."  Faraday  was 
J  to  the  atomic  theorv,  and  it  is  verv 

•    '  ft 

r,  perhaps  impossible,  to  comprehend 
u  (»f  the  subject.  In  the  ])Iace  of  an 
s  a  particle  of  matter  he  substituted  a 
r  centrt*  of  force,  and  connected  points 
i«  with  lines  of  force.  He  savs  :  **This 
f  the  constitution  of  matter  would  seem 
Ive  necessarily  the  conclusion  that  mat- 
all  space,  or  at  least  all  space  to  which 
tion  extends ;  for  gravitation  is  a  prop- 
*  matter  dependent  on  a  certain  force, 
is  this  force  which  constitutes  the  mat- 
In  that  view  matter  is  not  mutually 
ible ;  but  eacli  atom  extends,  so  to  say, 
iiout  the  whole  of  the  solar  system,  vet 
retaining  its  own  centre  of  force."  In 
t  the  request  of  many  friends,  he  was 
1  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  "ta- 
nin;;/*  and  he  prepared  a])paratus  with 
to  test  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  in 
n.  The  investigations  were  conducted 
reat  care,  but  he  discovere<l  no  manifes- 
of  any  of  the  forces,  natural  or  super- 
1,  which  had  been  suggested  as  possibly 
led  in  the  phenomena.  In  1854  he  made 
i  of  ex{>eriments  connected  with  subma- 
egraphy,  which  were  of  great  value.  In 
e  brought  his  experimental  researches 
trifity  to  a  close,  having  followed  them, 
srith  his  other  investigations,  during  a 
r  oi  a  century.  "The  record  of  tliis 
rhirh  he  has  left  in  liis  manuscripts  and 
i>hed  in  his  three  volumes  of  '  EK'ctrical 
dies'  will  ever  remain,"  says  his  biog- 
.  I>r.  Hence  Jones,  *'  ns  his  noblest  monu- 
full  of  genius  in  the  conception ;  full  of 
<1  and  m*»st  accurate  work  in  the  execu- 
n  quantity  so  vast  that  it  seems  impos- 
bat  one  man  could  have  done  so  much. 
.  the  circumstances  iindor  which  this 
iras  done  were  thos^.'  of  penury.  During 
t  part  of  these  2G  years  the  royal  institu- 


tion was  kept  alive  by  the  lectures  which  Fara- 
day gave  for  it.  lie  had  no  grant  from  the 
royal  society,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  fixed  income  which  the  insti- 
tntion  could  alford  to  give  him  was  £100  a 
year,  to  which  the  Fullerian  professorship 
added  nearly  £100  more."  In  1856  he  was 
again  engaged  in  experimenting  for  the  Trinity 
house  with  electric  light  for  lighthonses,  and  it 
is  thought  that  his  frequent  journeys  and  night 
excursions  in  the  channel  during  the  winter, 
when  he  was  70  years  of  age,  were  the  remote 
causes  of  his  last  illness.  In  1858  the  queen 
assigned  him  a  house  in  Hampton  Court.  In 
1860  he  resumed  his  eldership  in  the  Sande- 
manian  church,  and  held  it  for  the  same  ]>eriod 
as  before,  resigning  in  consequence  of  not  be- 
ing able  conscientiously  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  On  June  20,  1862,  he  gave  his 
last  Friday  evening  lectnre,  which  was  on  the 
subject  of  gas  furnaces ;  in  the  notes  for  the  lec- 
ture he  mentions  his  loss  of  memory.  Ho  was 
the  "prince  of  popular  lecturers,"  and  drew 
crowds  from  the  theatres  to  the  lecture  room 
of  the  royal  institution  on  Friday  evenings.  It 
was  here  that  he  appeared  in  his  glory,  absorbed 
and  earnest  as  a  child  over  his  toys,  repeating 
his  experiments,  in  which  none  were  more  in- 
terested than  the  lecturer  himself.  Ilis  facility 
in  exi>erimenting  was  a  gift  of  genius,  and 
his  lectures  to  children  are  said  to  have  been 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  extemporaneous 
speaking.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  72 
societies,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Besides  his  voluminous  manuscripts,  papers  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  nnu  jour- 
nals, the  following  works  have  been  j)ub- 
lished:  "Chemical  Manipulations"  (1827); 
" Researches  in  Electricity  "  (1831-'55);  "lec- 
tures on  Non-Metallic  Elements  "  (1853) ;  "  Re- 
searches in  Chemistry  and  Physics"  (1859); 
"Lectures  on  the  Forces  of  Matter"  (I860); 
and  "  Lectures  on  the  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle"  (18G1).  The  chief  biographies  of 
Faraday  are:  a  small  memoir  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gladstone ;  "  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,"  bv 
Prof.  Tyndall  (1808) ;  and  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Faraday,"  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  (1869). 

FARADIZATION,  a  term  api)lied  to  the  pro- 
ducti(m  of  induced  currents  of  electricity,  and 
particularly  their  emj)loyment  in  elect ro-tliera- 
peutics.  The  generation  of  this  form  of  elec- 
tricity was  discoveretl  by  Faraday  in  1831,  and 
is  produced  by  suddenly  magnetizing  and  de- 
magnetizing a  soft  bor  of  irtm,  or  interrupting 
the  flow  of  the  galvanic  current  through  a 
helix,  around  which  bar  or  heHx  a  secondary 
coil  of  wire  is  placed.  Secondary  currents  ore 
induced  in  the  latter  at  every  interruption  of 
the  galvanic  (>r  magnetic  force.  (See  CJalv ax- 
ism,  and  Magneto-Electricity.) 

FAREHAM,  a  market  town  of  Hampshire, 
England,  a  station  on  the  Southwestern  rail- 
way, cm  slightly  elevated  ground,  at  the  head 
of  a  short  arm  of  the  sea,  5  ni.  X.  W.  of  Ports- 
mouth ;   pop.  in    1871,  7.<)2:i.     It  contains  a 
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handsome  parish  church,  and  Independent  and  ;  assumed  the  name  of  his  mother,  who  belong 
Wosleyau  Metho<list  cliiirches,  free  schools,  and  \  to  the  ancient  Portuguese  Faria  family.  H^ 
a  hall  for  a  philosophical  institution.  Ship  |  was  incited  to  poetical  compofiition  by  his  ad- 
building  was  once  actively  carried  on,  but  has  i  miration  for  Albania,  as  he  called  Catharioi 


declined.  Earthenware,  bricks,  and  terra  cotta 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
latter  is  larjrely  ex])ortod.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  canvas,  rope,  and 
timber.     Farcham  is  a  resort  for  sea  bathing. 

FAREL,  dililaiBf,  a  French  reformer,  born 
near  Gap,  in  I)au|>hiny,  in  1489,  died  in  Neuf- 
chatcl,  Sept.  13,  15<»5.  While  studying  at  Paris 
he  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and  went 
with  his  friend  Lefbvre  d*£taples  to  Meaux, 
where  he  began  to  preach.  Ho  returned  to 
Paris  in  1523,  went  to  Basel  the  next  year,  be- 
came intimate  with  Zwingli,  Ilaller,  Grebel, 
antl  other  reformers,  quarrelled  with  Erasmus, 
and  was  banished  from  Hasel,  all  within  a  few 
weeks,  an<l  then  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  was  intimate  with  Bucer.  l^reaching  after- 
ward at  Montb^'liard  and  other  places,  his  in- 
temperate zeal  drew  him  into  many  troubles. 
One  day  he  interrupted  a  procession  in  honor 


Machado,  who  became  his  wife.  After  hit 
marriage  lie  settled  in  Madrid,  and  from  W/) 
to  1C34  lie  was  special  envoy  to  Rome.  On 
his  return  he  was  placed  for  some  time  undtr 
arrest,  the  pagan  allusions  and  inferences  in 
his  Comentarit^  nohre  la  LuBiada  (2  vols., 
Madrid,  1639)  having  given  otTence  to  the  in- 
quisition, though  he  regarded  himself  as  a  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic.  His  sabse<|aent  effa- 
sions,  collected  under  the  title  of  Fuentt  de 
Aganipe  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1644-*(iK  are  in 
Spanish,  excepting  200  sonnets  and  a  few  otlier 
pieces  in  Portuguese.  His  DUcxirsoi  mornleit/ 
polUicog,  published  under  the  title  of  Xocket 
ciaraSy  consibt  of  dialogues,  divided  into  seven 
nights.  His  principal  historical  works  are: 
Ejntome  de  la»  hUtorias  portvgueMt  (Madrid, 
1C28;  enlarged  ed.,  Brussels,  1730);  Asia 
Portuguem  (3  vols.,  Lisbon,  10r)C-'75);  Ettro- 
pea  Portugaesa   (3  vols.,  IJsbon,  lGti7-'T8): 


of  St.  Anthony  by  snatching  the  statue  of  the  >  and  Africa  PortugucM  (1081).  He  was  among 
saint  and  throwing  it  into  the  river.  To  es-  j  the  first  trustworthy  writers  on  China,  and  his 
cape  the  conseipienres  he  Hed,  and  travelled  in  j  Imperio  de  China^  edited  by  Father  Semmedo 
Alsace  and  Switzerland.  In  1527  he  went  to  !  (Madrid,  1842),  has  been  translated  into  French 
Aigle  and  taught  school  under  an  assumed  i  and  Italian.  Lope  de  Vega  called  him  the 
name.     In  1532,  with  Antoine  Sannier,  he  rep-  \  prince  of  critics. 

resi'nte<1  the  reformed  churches  in  the  synod  FARIBAI'LT,  a  S.  county  of  Minnesota,  l»or- 
convened  hy  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  at  Chan-  dering  on  Iowa,  and  drained  by  Blue  Eartli 
torans,  and  on  his  return  was  invited  to  a  con-  river  and  its  branches ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
ferenco  with  the  Catholics  at  (ieneva,  where  in  187(^,  0,940.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie; 
the  contn»versy  hecamc  stormy,  blows  were  '  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Minnesota  and  N<trlh- 
exchaiiged,  and  the  magistrates  had  to  inter-  western  and  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroadft 
fere.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  re-  pass  through  the  county.  Tlio  chief  produc- 
turned  in  1533,  was  again  banished,  canie  back  tions  in  1870  were  552,940  bushels  of  wbeit, 
in  1534  with  letters  from  the  seigniory  of  Bern,  137,49(5  ol  Indian  corn,  394,992  of  oats,  25,786 
and  in  15:{«J  persuaded  Calvin  to  aid  him  in  of  barley,  29,321  of  ])otatoes,  15,398  tons  of 
the  organization  <»f  the  reformed  church  at  hay,  and  259,045  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
(ieneva.  The  party  of  **  Li!)ertines''  gaining  2,995  horses,  3,235  milch  cows,  4,8ti4  other 
tiie  upper  hand  in  the  election  (»f  153^<,  Farel  cattle,  4,127  sheep,  and  3,394  swine.  Capital 
and  Calvin  were  bani>hed.  Fare!  went  to  Blue  Earth  City. 
Strasburg,  an<l  organized  the  Protestants  there  i      FARIBAIXT,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Rice 


amid   much  oj)iiosition.      In   Marrh,    1543,,  a  co.,  Minnesota,  at  the  confluence  of  the  C 

IkkIv  of  tmops  under  Claude  de  (iuise  fell  up<»n  non  and  Straight  rivers,  and  on  the  Iowa  and 

a  ri mgregatii'U  gathered  around  him  at  (iorze  Minnesota  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwao- 

in  Kran«'e.     Farel  wa«<  woun«led.  an<l  narrowly  kee,   and  St.   Paul  railroad,  40  m.  S.  of  St 

escaped    with    his   life.       lie    then   settled    as  Paul;    p0|».  in   1870,3,045.     It  is  the  scat  o( 

pa-^tor  at  Neulchatel.     In  1557  he  wa^^  s«nt  to  the  Mate  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

the    Protectant    prince'^  «»f   (Jerriiany   to    ask  and  of  an  Epis<»opal  academy,  and  c<»ntain8»ev- 

their  a>Ni*»tan<.'e  for  the  Vaudois,  and  so«ni  after  eral  other  schools,  six  or  eight  churches,  two 

he  inourred  the  dicpleaMire  ol  Calvin  and  others  weekly  newspafH?rs,  two  national  banks,  and 

by  marrying  a  young  girl.    In  15(»1  he  preached  several  tlour  mills,  saw  mills,  founderies  &c. 
at  (lap  with  all  the  vioUnce  of  his  youtli.  and  ,      FARINELLI    (originally   BRoacm),   Cailii  tB 
was  tiirown  into  prison.  fr«»m  whi«*h  hi**  follow-  ;  Italian  >ingcr,  born  in  Naples  or  in  Andria. 

ers  released  him,  Ktiing  him  di)wn  lri»m  the  Jan.  24,  1705.  died  in  Btdogna.  July  15,  17>*1 

rampart  in  a  b:isket.     Farel  was  a  fine  s<'hi»]ar  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  soprano  t<mc» 

nn<l  ex<'ited  irreat  :idmirMtii»n  by  the  brillian<*y  was  attributed  t«)  his  having  l>cen  emasculated, 

of  his  oratory.     His  writinir*'  were  numerous,  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Por|>ora,  and  mrt 

but  nni^tly  ol'  temporary  intere-t.  with  brilliant  success  at  the  principal  theatrd 

lABIi  Y  MMS.I,  ManofI  de,  a  PnrtULnuse  and  ot'  Italy.     In  1734  he  went  to  London,  when 

Spanish  hi^jirian  an«l  poi-t.  burn  in  rnrtUL'al,  lie  si«»n  created  an  excitement.     He |»crfoniJca 

March  1^  15'.»n.  «liotl  in  Ma«lrid.  .liiih-  3,  lii4*.».  three  years  in  Enirland,  and  netted  every  y*tf 

He  w:is  a  s»»n  <»f  .\.ua<lor  Perez  de  Krro.  and  i'o.noo.      In  France  his  success   was  eqiutHj 
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I  Madrid  he  dissipated  the  melancholy 
v.,  becamo  the  king's  chief  favorito, 
lii.H  death  was  similarly  honored  by 
1  VI.,  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
)n  condition  that  he  should  sing  only 
yal  ears,  lie  prevailed  upon  Ferdi- 
•rganize  a  theatre  in  the  jialace,  for 
engaged  eminent  artists  from  Italy, 
hich  he  became  the  director.  For 
he  ruled  the  court  of  Spain,  not 
he  charms  of  his  voice,  but  gradu- 
is  influence  in  political  affairs.  In 
he  accessicm  of  Charles  III.,  Farinelii 
di-ijrrace,  and  three  years  later  was 
•>  leave  the  kingdom,  lie  then  took 
Kle  at  Bologna,  and  built  a  splendid 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  in  which  ho 
i  re*4t  of  his  life. 

U  Higli,  an  English  theologian,  bom 
Rire  in  1714,  died  in  Ix>ndon,  Feb.  5, 
e  was  e<lucated  at  the  academy  in 
)t4>n  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  be- 
tor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
itow,  Essi'X,  where  he  wrote  several 
il  troatises.  lie  removed  to  London  in 
became  afterward  preacher  to  the  c(m- 
< »f  Salters'  hall,  and  one  of  the  Tuesday 
at  the  same  phice.  He  published  an 
into  the  Nature  and  Design  of  our 
mptiition  in  the  Wilderness  "  (1701), 
rtation  on  the  Miracles"  (1771),  an 
1  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testa- 
77.")>,  and  a  work  entitled  **The(Jen- 
ilence  of  the  Worship  of  Human  S[>ir- 
ani'ient  Heathen  Nations"  (1783). 
UTe<i  miracles  to  be  absolute  proofs 
e  mi^'^ion. 

U    Johi,   an    American   genealogist, 

hc'hiwt'ord,  Ma-ss.,  June  12,  1780,  died 

rl,  N.  IL,  Aug.  13,  1838.    After  teach- 

!  for  ton  years,  he  studied  the  early 

t  of  New  England,  and  his  "  (Jene- 

eiri-iter,'' published  in  1829,  is  thought 

1  tlie  names  of   nearly  all  the  first 

settlers  in  that  region.     A  new  and 

eilition  of  this  work,  by  James  Sav- 

-ti»n,  was  published  in  18ao-02.    Mr. 

ilH.-rinten<le<l  an  edition  of  Belknap's 

of  New   Hampshire,'*  to  which  he 

my   valuable   notes ;    an<l    ho    con- 

arii>us  papers  to  histr)rical  and  anti- 

►•Meties,  and  to  perio<licals. 

bS  CE^'CRAL,  in  France,  financial  and 

aiw<x?iations  which  before  the  revo- 

1789  took  Uf>on  lease  various  branches 

l»lic  revenue.     This  system  origina- 

13th  century,  when  rhili[)  the  Fair, 

•ration  of  certain  sums  paid  to  him. 

rnes  ]>ennitted  Lombard  bankers  and 

collect  the  taXes.      The  ct>nse(juent 

cruelties,  imprisonments,  and  even 

iS   often  caus«.»d    po]nilar   rebeHi(»ns; 

reiim  of  Louis  XIII.  the  lessees  had 

jKiwer  in  the  state,  and  ot^eu  tran**- 

'ir  leaM»s  to  still  more  uuM-rupulous 

te^.     In  1720,  under  the  regency,  the 


individual  leases  were  united  in  fiferme  generate^ 
which  was  let  to  a  company,  whose  members 
were  called /<?rm4>r«  generavx.  Their  number 
was  originally  40,  afterward  increased  to  60. 
In  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  55,- 
000,000  livres,  they  had  the  privilege  of  levying 
the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption ;  and  on 
the  renewal  of  this  privilege  in  1726,  80,000,- 
000  livres  annually  were  i)aid.  In  1774  the 
farmers  paid  135,000,000  francs  for  this  right, 
and  in  1789,  180,000,000,  and  yet  made  im- 
mense fortunes.  In  1 759  the  contracts  of  tho 
farmers  general  were  quashed  by  Silhouette, 
but  the  system  soon  revived,  as  it  was  favor- 
able to  the  court  and  ministers.  Tho  constitu- 
ent assembly  in  1790  suppressed  the  associa- 
tion. In  1794  all  the  farmers  general  then  liv- 
ing were  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  condemned  ;  28,  including  Lavoisier 
the  chemist,  were  executed  May  8,  1794,  and 
the  remaining  three  some  days  afterward. 

FARNE,  Fetnif,  or  Fen  Islands,  several  small 
islands  and  rocks  in  the  North  sea,  from  2  to  5 
m.  from  the  English  coast,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site Bambonmgh.  Two  lighthouses  have  been 
erected  on  the  largest.  In  rough  weather  the 
passjige  between  the  isles  is  very  dangerous, 
and  several  disastrous  shipwrecks,  attended 
with  great  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  here. 

FARNESE,  a  family  of  Italian  princes,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  ancestral  ca.stlb 
of  Fameto  near  Orvieto,  and  whose  genealogy 
is  traced  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Prominent  as  a  sohlicr  among  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  family  was  Pietro,  who  commanded 
the  Florentine  army  in  their  victorious  battle 
against  the  Pisans  at  San  Piero,  in  May,  1863, 
and  died  of  the  plague  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  historical  celebrity  of  the  house  dates 
from  1534,  when  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese 
became  i)6j)e  under  the  name  of  Paul  III.  In 
1545  ho  erected  Parma  and  Piacenza  into  a 
duchy  for  the  benefit  of  his  natural  son,  Pie- 
TRo  Lruii,  a  dissolute  and  cruel  ruler,  against 
whom  many  nobles  revolted  in  ccmcert  with 
(lonzaga,  tlie  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  at 
whose  instigation  he  was  assassinated  Sept.  10, 
1547. — His  son  Ottavio  (1520-^86)  was  recon- 
ciled with  Austria  through  his  wife,  the  famous 
Margaret  of  Parma,  natural  daughter  of  Clmrles 
v.,  and  his  reign  of  over  3(>  years  was  j)eace- 
ful  and  hap|)y. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alessaxdro  (1546-92).  He  was  educati'd  by 
his  mother,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Spain 
in  early  youth.  He  fought  in  the  naval  battle 
of  Ix'panto  in  1571,  and  was  sent  in  1577  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  in  the  following  year  ho 
took  part  in  the  victory  of  (rembloux,  won  by 
I)»>n  John  of  Austria  over  the  Dutch.  He  suc- 
ceeded Don  John  as  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  forced  the  Belgian  provinces 
into  submi'-ision.  successively  taking  Maestricht, 
Breda,  Tournay,  Dunkirk,  Bruges  Ypres, 
Client,  and  Antwerp  (1579-'85),  the  latter  city 
after  <me  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  re- 
corded in  history.     On  bis  father's  death  in 
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1586  he  inlicrited  the  dochy,  hut  did  not  even 
visit  his  (ioininions.  In  1588  he  was  ])ut  in 
conimund  of  the  armada  wliich  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  sent  a^'ainst  England  ;  hut  heing  shut  up 
with  his  uruiy  in  Antwerp  hj  the  Dutch  flo- 
tilla, he  was  only  a  spectator  of  its  disastrous 
failure.  In  lo^jo  he  invaded  France  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  anny  and  relieved  Paris, 
which  was  tlivn  hesiejred  hy  Henry  IV.  In 
1502  he  marched  into  Normandy,  and  obliged 
Biron  to  rair^e  the  siege  of  liouen,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  held  liy  the  leaguers;  hut  he 
reci'ived  here  a  wound  which  afterward  proved 
fatal.  Being  att^icked  by  Henry  IV.,  who 
hennned  in  his  army  between  the  Seine  and 
the  English  channel,  he  foiled  the  efl'orts  of  his 
opponent,  and  succeeded  in  landing  his  troops 
on  the  opjKJsite  bank  (»f  the  river,  when  they 
retMrned  to  the  Netherlands.  As  for  himself, 
he  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  Arras, 
where  he  breathe<l  his  last.  He  was  a  man 
of  consunmiate  military  and  diplomatic  genius. 
A  bronze  e<iue8trian  statue  of  him  by  John  of 
Bologna  adorns  the  ])rincipal  public  s<iuare  at 
Piacenza. — His  successor  was  his  son  l)v  the 
princess  Mary  of  Portugal,  Raxtzio  I.  (1561)- 
1622).  He  was  a  lover  of  s<'ience  and  art,  but 
notorious  for  his  ferocity  against  noble  families, 
a  number  of  whom  he  had  executed,  confis- 
cating their  j)roperty  for  alleged  conspiracy. 
He  married  a  niece  of  Pojie  Clement  VIII. — 
His  s<»n  and  successor  OnoARDo  (1<)12- 46)  was 
fond  of  maimiticence  and  lavish  in  the  expen- 
diture of  in(»ncy,  and  possessed  various  accom- 
plishments. But,  insatiable  in  his  ambition, 
he  enteretl  into  an  alliance  with  France  against 
Spain  and  Austria  in  lt»33,  by  which  he  nearly 
lost  his  duchies.  In  1039  Pojh?  Urban  VIII. 
deprived  him  of  the  duchy  of  Castro,  upon 
wliich  Odoardo  had  raised  mcmey  which  he 
was  unable  to  i)jiv.  After  five  vears  of  wran- 
gling  C'jistro  was  restored  to  him  through  the 
intervention  of  France  and  Venice. — Ranuzio 
II.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  the  fattest  of  a 
familv  noted  for  obesitv.  He  died  in  1694,  and 
was  succeedtMl  bv  hisson  Fkancewo,  who  died 
in  1727,  and  was  followed  on  the  throne  bv 
his  brother  Antonio.  This  j)rince,  born  in 
1670,  was  likewise  exceedin^'ly  corjiulent,  and 
cari^^l  for  little  Wsides  eating  and  sleeping. 
Leaving  no  issue,  he  designated  as  his  succes- 
sor l>on  (  arl(»s,  son  of  Pliilip  V.  of  Spain  and 
of  bis  niece  Klizabetb  Farnese.  The  Famesc 
family  be<'ame  extinct  with  him  in  1731,  and 
tbe  rule  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ])assed  into 
the  hands  «»f  tbe  infante  of  Spain,  consequent 
upon  a  convention  signed  in  Vienna  in  the 
Siime  year. — The  Farnese  j)alace  in  Rome, 
now  belcMitrini:  by  inheritance  to  the  deposed 
king  «)f  Na])les,  was  finished  under  tlie  <li- 
reetion  <»f  Micbel  Anirelo,  who  de«*i^'ne<l  tbe 
whole  upper  f)art  of  tlie  ]>uilding  with  its 
imposing  entablature.  It  is  retranled  as  the 
finest  piece  of  areliite<'ture  in  Rome,  and  was 
con^itrueted  of  bloeks  of  travertine  whirh  were 
taken  by  the  nephews  of  Pope  Paul  III.  from 


the  tlieatre  of  Marcellns  and  the  ColuMemn. 
The  grounds  arc  adorned  by  two  fuuntunt, 
whose  granite  basins,  17  ft.  long  and  4  ft. 
wide,  were  taken  from  tho  baths  of  CanciUi. 
The  most  celebrated  statuary  has  been  removed 
to  the  museum  of  Naples,  including  the  tono 
Farnese,  or  Farnese  bull,  and  the  FarncM 
Hercules,  or  the  Hercules  of  Gljcon.  Among 
the  few  monuments  which  remain  in  the  pal- 
ace  is  a  colossal  one  representing  Alessandro 
Farnese  crowned  by  Victory,  scnlptured  est 
of  a  column  taken  from  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  most  exquisite  paintings  are 
the  frescoes  of  Annibale  Carracci  and  hit 
pupils  in  tlie  gallery  on  the  upper  floor.— 
Tho  villa  Famesina,  in  the  Lungara  of  tbe 
Trastevere,  opposite  the  CorMui  palace,  vu 
designed  by  ISaldassare  Peruzzi  for  Agofti- 
no  Chigi  (1506),  who  gave  here  in  1518  as 
extravagant  entertainment  in  honor  of  Leo 
X. ;  the  plate,  on  being  removed  from  the 
table,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  ThispaliccL 
mainly  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by  Kaphtel 
and  his  ]>upils,  became  tlie  property  of  the 
Famesc  family,  and  passed  with  its  other 
possessions  to  the  Neapolitan  Bourlions.  Tbe 
kings  of  Naples  supported  here  an  academy  of 
painting,  and  eventually  sold  the  palace  to  tbe 
Spanish  duke  Ripalda,  who  still  owns  it. — ^Tbe 
Farnese  gardens  (Orti  FamMiani)  occupy  tbe 
whole  northwestern  summit  of  the  PalatiDe 
hill,  and  contain  interesting  ruins  of  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Caesars.  Napoleon  III.  purchaKd 
these  grounds  in  1861  from  the  king  of  Naples 
for  250,000  francs,  and  spent  750,000  francs « 
the  excavations  alone,  designed  to  aid  in  Ids 
work  on  Julius  Cesar.  In  1870  he  sold  them 
for  650,000  francs  to  the  city  authorities  ef 
Rome,  on  condition  of  their  continuing  tbe 
excavations  under  the  direction  of  PietroRoea. 
FAKKHAM,  EHza  W.,  an  American  philanthro- 
pist and  author,  l)om  at  Renseelaerville,  Al- 
bany CO.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1815,  died  in  New 
York,  Dec.  15,  1864.  Her  maiden  name  wm 
Burhans.  In  1835  she  went  to  lUinoia,  and 
in  1836  married  Thomas  J.  Famham.  In  1841 
she  returned  to  New  York,  where  slie  vinted 
prisons  and  lectured  to  women  till  the 
of  1844,  when  she  became  matn)n  of  i 
male  de|)artment  of  the  state  prison  hi  « 
Sing,  hojHng  to  govern  such  an  institutiob  vj 
kindness  alone.  She  remained  four  years,  od 
!  while  there  published  ^'IJfe  in  Praine  Laod," 
!  and  edite<l  an  edition  of  Sani|>8on*s  '*  Criniiiil 
Jurisprudence.'*  In  1848  she  removed  topM- 
ton,  and  was  connected  for  some  time  i 
the  institution  for  tho  blind  in  that  city. 
i  1849  she  went  to  California,  and  in  1854  f«- 
'  turned  to  New  York,  and  pnblislied  ^^Caliiar- 
nia  lndo(>rs  and  Out.*'  For  th«»  next  t*» 
years  she  studied  me<licine.  In  I  )  she 
ganized  a  society  to  aid  and  proti  d 
women  in  emigrating  to  the  wes^  >  « 
'  at  di  tie  rent  times  to  the  western  sUivrf  ^ 

large  numbers  of  such  persons.     The 
{  year  she  publisht^d  **  My  Early  Daya^*^   < 
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inited  California,  and  in  1864  published 

an  and  her  Em"  (2  vols.  12mo,  New 

a  work  on  the  i>osition  and  rights  of 

In   1865    a]>peared    a    postliumous 

•  The  Ideal  Attained." 

(HAM,  ThMUM  JeffKnon,  an  American 
T.  husband  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Qt  in  1804,  died  in  California  in  Scp- 
.  1848.  In  1839  he  organized  and  head- 
nail  expedition  across  the  continent  to 
I.  He  went  to  California  the  same  year, 
4>k  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
of  a  large  nam  her  of  Americans  and 
i  who  had  been  imprisoned  bj  the  Mex- 
remment.  In  1842  he  published  "  Trav- 
Oregon  Territory;"  in  1846,  "Travels 
fomia  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific,"  and 
nu»ir  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Line;" 
1K48,  "Mexico,  its  Geography,  People, 
•titutions." 

K  or  Phara,  a  game  of  chance  at  cards, 
derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  an 
in  Pharaoh  which  was  formerly  placed 
of  the  cards.  It  may  \>e  played  by  any 
r  <»f  |»er'*ons,  who  sit  at  a  table  gene- 
iveretl  with  green  cloth.  Tlie  keeper  of 
»le  is  called  the  banker.  The  player, 
.he  punter  (from  Ital.  puntare^  to  point), 
9  ft  litret  or  small  book  from  which  to 
h\r^  cards,  upon  which  ho  may  at  his 
set  any  number  of  stakes,  which  are 
in  amount  in  accordance  with  the  capi- 
:he  banker.  The  banker  turns  up  the 
roin  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  lay- 
'Hi  first  to  his  right  for  the  bank  and 

•  his  left  for  the  player,  till  all  the  cards 
lit  out.      The  first  card  is  considered 

Tlie  banker  wins  when  the  card  equal 
Its  t<»  that  on  which  the  stake  is  set 
ip  on  his  right  hand,  but  loses  when  it 

to  the  left.    The  drawing  of  eacli  two 

s  called  a  "turn,"    The  player  loses 

e  ^take  when  his  card  comes  out  twice 

jsanie   turn.     This  is  called  a  "split." 

t  rard  but  one,  the  chance  of  which  the 

claims,  but  which  is  now  fre({uently 
lip,  is  called  hoely  (a  certainty).  The 
nl  neither  wins  nor  loses.  Where  a 
gains,  he  may  either  take  his  money  or 
;  that  is  to  say,  double  his  chance  by 
ng  Ntth  his  stake  and  gains,  which  he 
c<  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  up- 

\i  he  wins  again,  he  may  ]»lay  9fj)t  et 
rhich  means  that  after  having  gained  a 
he  tries  to  win  seven  fold,  bending  his 
^eond  time.  Should  he  again  be  suc- 
.  lit*  can  paroli  for  qui  me  et  le  r/r,  for 
*•/  U  r/i,  and  finallv  for  soixante  et  le 
ifh  i«  the  highest  chance  in  the  game, 
k'as  lonnerly  in  vogue  in  France,  Eng- 
ind  Europ<?  generally,  and  still  retains 
'nlririty  in  various  parts  of  the  worM. 
letlnul  of  play  in  the  United  States  is  as 
»:  The  dealer,  witli  a  large  array  of 
^  at  his  right  hand,  representing  $1,  $.5, 
ltd  upward,  takes  his  seat  at  a  table.     In 


the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  suit  of  cards,  called 
"the  lay-out,"  arranged  in  the  following  order: 


King.    Qqocd.,  Knave.  10-spot  9-Bpot 


Ace.     Deuce. 


Trey. 


4-Bpot  5-spot ,  6-spot 

I  i 


The  king,  queen,  and  knave  are  called  "  the 
big  figure ;"  the  ace,  deuce,  and  trey,  "  the  little 
figure;"  and  the  6,  7,  and  8,  "the  pot"  On 
these  cards  the  player  places  the  sums  he 
wishes  to  bet.  The  dealer  shuffles  a  pack  of 
cards  (the  option  of  shufiSing  resting  also  with 
any  of  the  players  who  call  for  it),  has  them 
cut,  and  then  places  them  in  a  box,  from  which 
he  deliberately  slides  them  one  by  one.  The 
first  is  called  the  "  soda  card,"  and  is  set  aside ; 
the  next  is  the  banker^s  card,  and  wins  for 
him  all  sums  bet  upon  it;  the  next  is  the 
player's  card,  and  so  on  altemat^jly.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  player,  by  placing  a  small 
copper  on  the  amount  he  places  on  the  card, 
to  reverse  the  chance.  This,  which  is  called 
"  coppering,"  enables  the  player  to  bet  on  or 
against  whichever  card  he  pleases.  The  dealer 
stops  between  each  two  cards  while  new  bets 
are  being  made  as  checks  change  from  one 
card  to  another,  and  thus  the  game  proceeds 
to  the  close  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is 
made,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  The  bank 
wins  on  "splits,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  odds  in  its  favor ;  but  it  possesses  others 
in  its  superior  amount  of  capital,  and  in  the 
inclination  of  most  ])layers  to  stake  heavier 
in  the  effort  to  recover  than  to  su])port  good 
luck.  When  but  two  cards  are  left  in  the  box, 
the  player  has  the  privilege  of  "calling  the 
last  turn,"  that  is,  guessing  in  which  order 
they  will  appear ;  if  correct,  he  wins  four  times 
the  amount  of  his  stake.  In  Germany  the 
cards  are  not  deidt  from  a  box,  but  nailed  to 
a  pine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one  by  tlie 
dealer.  Here  the  dealer  is  generally  assisted 
also  by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to 
the  playing  and  receiving,  guarding  against 
errors,  and  shuffling  the  pack. 

FARO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Algarve,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Valfermoso,  62  m.  E.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
and  140  m.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon ;  pop.  about  8,600. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1506,  and 
by  earthquakes  in  1722  and  1755,  and  now 
])resents  a  modem  appearance,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal  square  and  of  a 
fortress,  the  houses  are  generally  poor.  The 
town  has  a  cathedral,  a  theological  seminary, 
and  a  mathematical  school  for  the  army.  The 
cathedral,  said  to  have  been  a  mosque,  is  a 
time-worn  building.  In  the  E.  and  highest 
part  of  the  city  is  an  ancient  and  impo.*ting 
castle  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls,  and  in 
the  same  direction  is  an  arch  with  a  statue 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.     Blindness  prevails  to 
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ft  prent  extent  owing:  to  the  lijrht  sandy  soil. 
Sand  bars  render  the  ])ort,  which  is  defended 
1)y  a  small  citadel,  almost  inaccessible ;  but 
tolerable  anchorafre  is  obtained  in  the  road- 
stcatl  formed  by  throe  small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  coasting  trade  is 
active,  espeiMally  in  southern  fruit.  Figs  and 
oranirt'S  are  the  most  important  products. 

FABOCIIOX,  Jean  Baptiitte  Emcfiie,  a  French 
medalli.>t  and  scu]j)tor,  born  in  Paris  in  1807. 
He  studied  under  l)avid,  early  executed  busts, 
small  statues,  and  medallions,  received  a  ])rize 
in  IHlJ.j,  studied  in  Italy  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
academy,  and  on   his  return  to  Paris  gained 


In  the  9th  century  fugitive  Xorwegian  piratM 
established  themselves  under  Grimr  Kauibu. 
The  islands  became  Danish  when  Norway  was 
united  with  Denmark  in  1880.  Durioj;;  the 
18th  century  they  were  notorious  as  tlio  ha% 
of  smugglers.  They  were  occupied  hr  tbe 
English  from  1807  to  1814.  The  admioirtrt- 
tion  is  composed  of  a  Danish  amtmaud  or  bai- 
litf,  who  is  commander  of  tlie  anned  in^m, 
and  a  lamlfoged^  who  is  director  of  the  i»filice: 
and  they  are  represented  in  the  legislature  rtf 
Denmark  by  a  deputy  api>oiDtc<l  i>y  the  kiog. 
Commerce  with  the  Faroe  islands  is  a  in«iiiop(»lT 
of  government,  and  Danish  sliips  are  i>orniiittfd 


reputation  by  his  medallions.     Devoting  him-    to  approach  them  only  l>etween  May  and  Stp- 
Self  to  statuary,  he  produced  in  1859  his  mas-  I  tember.     Ca])ital,  Thorshavn,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
terpie;-e,   '*The  Mother/'  which  was  again  ex-  ;  of  Stromo;  po]).  almut  800. 
hibited  in  18(17.     Since  181)3  he  has  been  pro-  I      FARQl'HAR,  Gf«r|:«,  a  British  comic  droina- 
fessor  at  the  school  of  fine  arts.  tist,  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1678.  died 

FAROK,  or  Firt  Islfs  (Dan.  Firnernr),  a  group    in»  London  in  April,  1707.     After  a  brief  career 
l)elonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,     at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  np|>eared  in  hit 
N.  of  Scotland,  between  lat.  (il"  2n'  and  02°  25'     17tli  year  as  a  comedian  upon  the  Duldin  rfaw. 
N.,  and  hm.  0^  in'  and  7'  .'^5'  W. ;  area,  510     While  performing  in  the  ^'Indian  Emjvror" 
S(j.  m. ;  i)op.  in  1870,  1>,!»92.     They  are  22  in     of  Drydcn,  lie  accidentally  intlicted  a  s*-riow 
nimiber,  17  of  the  larger  ones  being  inhabited,     wound  upon  his  antagonist  in  fenring.  which 
The  largest  of  them  are  Stronio,  the  central     caused  him  to  renounce  the  boa nls  for  ever. 
island,  27  m.  long  and  7  m.  broad,  with  about     He  went  to  London  in  IfiUG,  obtained  a  (ihd- 
2,«jno  inhabitants,  and  Ostero,  20  m.  long  and  lU    mission  in  the  anny,  and  applie<l  liiniMrif  to 
ni.  bmad,  with  a  population  of  about  2,lo().  .  drnmntic  composition.      lie  lived   gayly  and 
NextinsizeareSydero.  Sando,  and  Vaago.  The    licentiously,  and  during  the  ten  year?  i>efvre 
interior  of  the  islands  is  generally  hilly,  the    he  sank  a  victim  to  anxiety  and  ill  health  be 
mountains  varyhig  in  height  from  l,ono  to  2,800     produced  seven  come<lies,  -superior  iu  vivacity 
ft.     Tbi'  vallevs  are  narrow,  and  the  rivulets  '  and  ease  of  stvle,  and  in  clear  and  rtii?id  de- 
flowing  tbn»ugh  them  are  so  swollen  during  the     velopment  of  intrigue,  to  any  that  liad  liefon 
rainy  seasjin  a-*  to  render  travelling  impossible,     appeared  in  England.     The  last  and  l*est  of 
Tbe  prevailing  rock**  are  greenstone  an<l  elay- I  these   was   the   *' Beaux    Stratflfrcm**   (17fl7X 
stone  of  variou>4  kin<ls.     Some  of  tbe  islands  ;  which  still  keeps  the  stage.      He  ul^>  left  i 
contain  coal  mines,  and  fine  opal  and  traces  of  |  volume  of  **  Miscellanies,'' consisting  of  jm 
iron,  eojiper,  and  <»tiier  metals  are  fouml.    Ihe  ;  essays,  and  letters.     His  works  have  niuclu 
soil  srMitm  exceeds  a  toot  in  depth,  though  in  I  the  smartness  and  indelicacy  fa.<hitinable 
some  plai'es  it  is  4  ft.  deej).     Turnips,  potatoes,     his  time,  but  are  written  in  l>etter  lai 
ami  a  few  other  veiretables  llourish,  but  barley     and  are  less  designedly  vicious  than  the  piiM* 
is  the  <»nly  cereal  that  matures  an<l  even  that     which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1C88.    Ha 
ot>en  fails  in  conse<pience  of  the  sudden  changes     passed  a  tnaibled  though  merry  life,  and 
of  tem]»erature.     There  is  no  timber ;  <'oal  and     two  daughters  in  indigence,  wlioni  in  a  bhn 
turf  are  used  for  fuel.     The  pasture  lands  are    and    touching  note   he  recommended  to  tl* 
luxuriant,  and  the  wealth  of  tlie  inlanders  ci»n-     kindness  of  his  friend  the  actor  Wilks.    A  c 
sists  chietly  in  sheep,  which  yi.M  a  very  tine     jdete  edition  of  his  works  apiieared  in  2  vvbl 
w<Md.     The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy,  active,     12mo  in  1772. 

and  sure-footed.    The  cuws  are  also  sniall.    Sea         F.IRRACaX,  DavM  €las(«f,  an   American  id- 
fowl  valuable  f«»r  their  ticsh  and  feathers  abound     miral,  born  at  Campbeirs  station,  near  Kma- 
on  theciia-ts.     Ship  building  is  carried  on  with     ville,  Tenn.,  July  5,  1801,  died  in  Port>m 
success.     There  are  cloth  and  stocking  manu-    X.  H.,  Aug.  14,  1870.      lie  entered  the       » 
fai'tories  and  a  tew  tanneri«'S.     Fisheries  of  the     as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  11,  and  ] 
whale,  seal,  end.  aUil  herriuL',  and  the  collect-    service  was  on    board  the   fumons   £»««&. 
ing  nf  eider  di>wn,  (institute  a  large  ]»art  of     which  he  participated  in  the  engagement 
the  resources  of  tlie  cnimtry.     Urcatl  and  salt    result  rd  in  the  capture  of  the  British  aliipit 
are  luxuries.     The  population,  descendants  (»f     and  also  iu  the  tliree  hours'  fight  in  the  bn» 
the  old  Northnun,  are  vigonms  and  laborious,     Valparaiso,  March  28,  1814,  before  the  £ 
and   of    Inval  an<l   reliunou-*  character.     The     surrendered  tt»  the  Phophe  and  ChernK 
cnnirijnn  lauLMiage  is  a  <liaic<t  cf  the  Nor-e,     his  report  (»f  tlie  battle  Commodore  P' 
but  the  olticial  languau'e  is  Danish.     The  lou^'-     connnended  **the  lad  Farragut,** and  regr 
e-t  day  nf  sunuiier,  inclu«lini:  the  Ioul'  twi-     that  he  wa<  too  young  for  promotion,    t 
li-:lit.  is  21  hnurs,  and  the  slmrteM  of  winter    the  same  commander  Farragiit  took  part  it 
■I  hi.iir^. — Ml  inks  from  the  Scntti^h  i>les  lir>t     attack  on  the  rendezvous  of  pimtea  at  ' 
fniiiMled  in  the  FaHK.'  group  a  few  hermitages.     Cruz  on  the  southern  coust  of  Cnba  in 
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lasted  12  hour^  and  resulted  in  the 
the  pirates  and  the  destruction  of 
is  and  village.  From  this  time  for 
years  he  was  sailing  about  the  world 
f  serving  at  naval  stations,  rising 
jT  seniority.  He  was  commissioned 
:  in  l&2o,  commander  in  1841,  and 
i  1855;  and  his  most  important  com- 
all  that  time  was  that  of  the  Mare 
vy  yard,  California,  1854-^8.  When 
var  began,  Farragut  was  CO  years  of 
jad  been  in  the  service  more  than  48 
e  wiis  living  at  Norfolk,  Va.,"  waiting 
>n  the  day  when  intelligence  was  re- 
it  Virginia  had  seceded.  He  hastily 
u  few  valuables,  put  his  loaded  pistols 
kct,  and  within  two  hours  was  with 
r  on  board  a  steamer  bound  north, 
li^  family  at  Ilastings-on-the-Hudson, 
L*d  at  Washington,  where  he  remained 
ths  in  comparative  inactivity.  His 
■s  for  active  duty  appointed  him  com- 

■  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of  New 
md  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
lers  reached  him  Jan.  20,  18C2,  and 
eks  he  was  under  way  in  his  tltigship 
ird.  ( )n  reaching  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
rranged  the  blockade  of  the  whole 

I  then  with  the  more  formidable  i>or- 
is  fleet  entered  the  Mississippi.  A 
>tilla  was  attached  to  the  expedition, 
gut  placed  no  reliance  upon  it.  The 
iient  of  the  forts  a  little  above  the 

■  the  river  was  kept  up  continuously 
.ys  and  nights;  but  the  enemy  daily 
their  defences  and  beyond  the  burn- 
i  barracks  within  Fort  Jackson  the 
mnting  120  guns,  were  as  fonnidable 
:;ommencement  of  the  bombardment, 
further  delay,  Farragut  in  the  night 
4  siirnalled  his  s<juadron  to  get  under 

delivering  broadsides  of  grape,  ran 
t>rtd  **un<ler  such  a  fire  from  them,'' 
**as  I  imagine  the  world  has  never 
leyond  the  forts  he  encountered  and 
a  fleet  of  2o  armed  steamers,  4  iron- 
6>ne  of  4,000  tons),  and  a  multitude 
>.  Next  he  silenced  the  two  formi- 
ilmette  batteries,  on  either  side  of 
three  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and 
le  second  day  anchored  with  the  city 
w  {;uns.  In  the  passage  of  the  forts 
^-cived  1<)5  shots,  37  men  were  kille<l 
'oanded,  and  one  vess^O,  the  Varuna, 
Farragut  next  j)roceede<l  to  Vicks- 
cking  (irand  Gulf  in  pa'*sing),  for  the 
f  reducing  that  stronghold,  and,  run- 
rea^rls  safely  past  the  powerful  bat- 
imunicated  withthe  scpiadron  brought 
Q  the  upper  Mi'^Ms>i[>pi ;  but  notwith- 

II  his  exertions,  the  attack  failed  from 
if  a  co«5perating  land  foree.  He  then 
thu  batteries  and  with<lrew  his  fleet 
fola  for  repairs.  On  July  11,  on  the 
ndation  of  the  j»resident.  he  received 

of  congress,  and  on  the  rec>rganiza- 


tion  of  the  navy  in  the  same  month  was  placed 
flrst  on  the  list  of  rear  admirals.  In  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  the  capture  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Sabine  pass,  and  Galveston  was  effected  by 
his  8(}uadron.  In  March,  1863,  Farragut  again 
advanced  against  Vicksburg,  but  encountered 
so  tremendous  a  Are  at  Port  Hudson  that  but 
two  vessels,  the  Hartford  and  the  Albatross, 
succeeded  in  passing  the  batteries.  All  the 
vessels  of  his  squadron  were  terribly  cut  up, 
and  the  fine  frigate  Mississippi  was  destroyed. 
With  his  flag  sliip  and  her  small  consort  he 
kept  on  to  Vicksburg,  and  established  commu- 
nication with  the  upper  Mississippi  fleet  and 
with  the  army  under  Gen.  Grant.  By  this  ex- 
ploit he  obtained  control  of  the  river  between 
Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  established  a 
blockade  of  the  Red  river,  and  thus  intercepted 
the  supplies  from  Texas  destined  for  the  con- 
federate armies.  About  the  last  of  May  ho 
returned  and  engaged  the  batteries  at  Port 
Hudson,  and  from  that  time  till  July  9,  when 
the  garrison  surrendered,  efficiently  cooperated 
with  the  army  in  its  investment  of  the  ])lace. 
The  following  summer  Farragut  summoned  his 
s<|uadron  to  the  attack  of  Mobile,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  5,  1804,  conducted  his  force 
past  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  guarding  the  en- 
trance, and  further  on  in  the  bay  engaged  and 
vanquished  the  confederate  fleet  of  iron-clads, 
winning,  after  a  desperate  fight  of  several  hours, 
a  victory  next  in  lustre  and  consequence  only 
to  that  of  New  Orleans.  In  this  battle,  just 
as  the  iron-clad  Tecumseh  was  opposite  Fort 
Morgan,  a  torpedo  was  exploded  unaer  her,  and 
in  three  minutes  she  had  sunk,  carrying  down 
her  commander,  T.  A.  Craven,  and  more  than 
100  of  her  crew.  The  Brooklyn,  the  leading 
ship  of  the  line,  thereupon  commenced  backing, 
throwing  the  whole  line  into  confusion,  and 
her  commander  signalled,  "  We  have  lost  our 
best  monitor:  what  shall  I  do?"  Farragut, 
who  had  had  himself  lashe<l  to  tlie  Hartford^s 
rigging,  saw  the  signal  and  the  confusion  into 
which  the  line  had  been  thrown,  and  with 
his  own  vessel  broke  from  his  place  in  the  line 
and  hurried  to  take  the  lead,  signalling  *^  Go 
ahead  I  "  The  coolness  and  determination  of 
this  movement^,  execute<l  under  a  terrific  fire 
from  the  forts  and  in  the  face  of  the  great- 
est danger,  inspired  the  whole  fleet  with  confi- 
dence, overcame  the  temporary  demoralization, 
and  saved  the  day.  Again  congress  expressi'd 
to  Farragut  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and 
created  for  him  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
in  which  office  he  was  contirmtnl  Dec.  21, 
isr>4;  and  on  July  25,  186G,  congress  again 
created  a  higher  office,  that  of  admiral,  and 
conferred  it  upon  him.  In  1867  Farragtit  sjiiled 
from  Brooklyn  in  the  frigate  Franklin,  and 
commanded  the  European  squadron  until  1868. 
Wherever  he  touched  during  that  cruise  he  re- 
ceived most  distinguished  honors  alike  from 
sovereigns  and  people.  While  on  a  journey 
undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  his  failing 
health,  he  died  at  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard. 
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A  mnral  tjiMet  in  liis  honor  was  placed  in  the 
church  (»f  tlio  Incarnation,  New  York,  Nov.  10, 
1S78.— See  *' Life  and  Naval  Career  of  D.  G. 
Farrajmt,"  hy  P.  C.  Ileadley  (New  York,  1865). 

FARRAR*  I.  John,  an  American  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  July  1,  1779, 
died  in  C'anihridge,  May  8,  1853.  lie  pradu- 
atid  at  Harvard  collejrc  in  1803,  and  studied 
divinity  at  Andover,  hut  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Greek  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1805.  In 
lsi>7  he  was  chosen  Ilollis  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  set  himself 
the  task  of  raising  the  standard  of  mathematical 
eilucation  to  the  European  level.  In  1818  he 
])u1)nshe<l  for  the  use  of  his  ])U])ils  a  translation 
of  Laeroix's  '*  Elements  of  Algebra,"  followed 
by  stdections  from  Legendre,  Biot,  B^zout,  and 
others.  These  works  were  at  once  adopted 
as  text  books  by  Harvard  college,  and  by 
tlie  I'nitiMl  States  militarv  acadeniv.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  scientific  peri(»dioals,  to  the 
"North  American  Review,"  and  to  the  ** Me- 
moirs'- of  the  Ameriean  academy.  In  1836 
he  resigned  his  chair  in  consequence  of  a  pain- 
ful illness  which  eventuallv  caused  his  death. 
U.  EHza  Rotcb,  an  American  autlioress,  second 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  in  171»2,  died  at  Springfield,  April  22, 
1H70.  She  married  Pr<»f.  Farrar  in  1H28. 
Among  her  earliest  publications  are  "The  Chil- 
dren's Robinson  Crusoe,''  **  Life  of  I^favette," 
*•  Howard,''  and  **  Youth's  Letter  Writer.*^'  Her 
most  po]>ular  work,  **  Young  Lady's  Frieml " 
<  lHo7),  i)assed  through  many  editions  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  In  1865  she 
pubHshe<l  *' Recollections  of  Seventy  Years." 

FARRE.>',  Eliza,  countess  of  Derby,  an  English 
actress,  bom  in  Liveqjool  in  175i>,  died  April 
23,  1K29.  Her  father,  a  native  of  Cork,  who 
was  successively  a  surgeon,  an  ai>othecary,  and 
an  a<'tor,  left  his  family  in  great  indigence. 
Eliza  made  her  dC*but  in  Liverpool  in  1773,  and 
in  London  in  1777,  where  she  played  succes- 
sivelv  at  the  Havmarket,  Covent  Garden,  and 
I>rury  Lane.  Although  a  very  graceful  and 
livi'ly  actress,  she  owed  her  reputation  chieHy 
to  her  remarkable  beantv,  which  received  the 
homage  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  time. 
She  was  esteeme<l  as  much  for  her  virtues  as 
her  K'auty,  and  on  May  1,  1707,  became  the 
wil'e  of  the  12th  earl  of  Derby,  tiien  a  widower. 

FARS,  or  FanUtAB  (Pors./land  of  the  Per- 
sian**: ane.  7Vr*M),  a  S.  W.  j)n»\incc  of  Persia, 
Ixmnded  N.  W.  by  Khuzistan.  N.  by  Irak-Ajemi 
and  Khorasjm,  E.  bv  Kennnn,  S.  bv  Laristan 
an<l  the  Persian  gulf,  and  W.  by  tiie  Persian 
gulf;  area  estimated  at  about  r>n.(Mi0  Hi\.  m. ; 
pop.  l>etwetn  l.ono.ooo  and  1,5<m)jmm»,  inclu- 
ding Turkomans.  Banians,  and  a  sm;ill  num- 
ber (»f  Jews.  It  is  divided  into  the  (ter- 
iiiasir  and  Sirhud,  t>r  warm  and  coM  recricms. 
The  former  extends  inlan<l  from  the  coast,  its 
Mirt'are  K'ing  a  stmdy  plain,  wholly  dependrnt 
fiir  Vi'u'etation  on  the  perioilieal  rains.  The 
lattvr  eoinpriMM  the  more  ek'vatvd  rcirion  be- 
longing to  the  great  range  of  mountains  which 


extend  from  the  Cancaans  to  the  gnlf,  and  whid 
in  this  part  are  exceedingly  ateep  toward  tke 
sea.    This  portion  of  the  provinoe  coDMla  rf 
fertile  valleys.    A  few  of  them,  aa  Shirai,  Ea- 
zerun,  and  Merdnsht,  are  cnlttvated,  bat  maaj 
are  wooded  and  nninhabited.     The  aonthen 
part  of  the  coast  £.  of  Baa  Berdistan  ia  o 
pied  by  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  the  aati 
of  the  sultan  of  Muscat,  and  in  the  no 
districts  there  are  some  tribeaof  Knrda.   j 
ward  the  country  is  more  open,  sandy,  mm 
BU])plied  with  water.     The  cliief  riven 
the  Sitaregyan,  flowing  into  the  F        a  i 
and  the  Bendemir,  falling  into  the  b 
Bakhtegan.    Another  salt  lake,  near  cw 
supplies  tlic  province  with  salt.     The  gei 
products  of  the  country  are  tobacco  in 
(quantity,  wine,  rice,  dates,  opium,  linen,  cv 
silk,  cochineal,  and  roses  for  the  manufac      « 
attar.    Iron  and  lead  mines  exist,  aa  aJso  ui 
ries  of  marble  and  alabaster.    Borax  and  i 
tha  are  among  the  chemical  producta.    A 
tion  is  given  to  the  raising  of  horsea, 
and  asses,  for  use  and  export.    The  inhamt 
of  this  province  ore  considered  the  moat 
trious  in  Persia.    They  manufacture  wom 
silk,  and  cotton  stufis,  and  carry  on  an  ex       n 
trade  with  India.    The  government  is  ^ratti 
in  a  prince  of  the  sovereign's  family. 
whom  are  governors  of  districts.    Tl     e 
many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,     lav 
tomb  of  Cyrus  is  at  Murgab,  the  ancient  Fih 
sargada ;  the  ruins  of  Persepolia  are  betw 
that  town  and  Shiraz.     Inoculation  ia  said 
have  been  known  among  the  tribea  of  1 
for  centuries.    Among  the  principal  tov 
Shiraz,  the  capital;   Kazerun.  with  exv« 
opium  produced  in  the  \icinity ;  Darab  oi 
rabgerd,  famous  for  its  date  treea ;  and  1 
the  chief  ])ort  in  the  Persian  gulf.    (See  In 

FARTUIXGALE  (Fr.  tertugadin.  It  ^iir 
fanU^  Sp.  tertugado^  guardian  of  virtue),  a  i 
ticoat  spread  to  a  wide  circumference  by  b 
of  willow,  whalebone,  or  iron,  introdaciN' 
England  under  this  name  in  the  reign  of  1 
beth.    In  the  reign  of  Anne  it  waa  called  ■ 
petticoat.    It  ai>peared  in  France  early 
reign  of  Ix)uiri  XV.  under  the  name  oif  ««? 
gadin  and  panUr^  or  basket  petticoat, 
est  diameter  being  made  equal  to  tho  > 
of  the  lady.      Its  abandonment  w»« 
near  the  close  of  the  same  reign  by 
ron,  who  a])peared  on  the  stage  withvui 
it  again  became  fashionable  under  Mari^i 
nette.    In  England  the  hoop,  the  auccca 
the  farthingale,  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 
of  (teorge  IV.,  who  forlmde  it  at  conit> 

FAST<Sax..;/F«//f^,  to  keepX  abatineneei 
food,  especially  as  a  religioua  obaer      re: 
|)lied   also  to  the  ]>eriod  of  aach  ki 
Fasting  was  ])ractisod  in  all  the  old 
kni>wn  to  history,  with  the  single  e^* 
of  that  of  Zoroaster.    It  appears  to        i 
also  in  use  among  the  semi-civilized  auu 
trilK's  in  both  hemispheres.     The       \ 
dans  observe  strictly  the  fast  of  the  i 
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Ramadan,  abstaining  from  all  foo<l  daily  from  <  without  impiety  he  transacted,  or  lo^al  jndg- 
■iuiri!9tr  until  sunset.  On  the  IlebrewH  the  law  ment  bo  given  by  the  ma(?istrates.  Tlie  /utti 
of  Mosciji  enjoined  one  annual  fast  on  the  day  caUndares  or  sacri^  the  chief  division  of  tliese 
of  atonement :  othent  were  observed  by  the  >  re^nsters,  contained  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
nation  in  couriw  of  time  in  memory  of  f;^eat  |  davs,  divided  into  months  and  weeks  of  eight 
ea]amitie!>.  The  modern  Hebrews  observe  six  |  days  according  to  the  nundimr  (the  days  of 
UbI»  of  4)bligdtion ;  the  most  fervent  keep  many  each  of  tlie  latter  being  designated  by  the  first 
more.  The  fast  consists  in  abstaining  from  ;  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet),  the  calends,  nones, 
all  fiHxl  and  drink  from  sunrise  till  nightfall,  I  and  ides.  Days  on  which  legal  business  couhl 
tLe  fsijit  of  atonement  alone  from  sunset  until  ,  be  transacted  were  marked  by  F.  as/ttati; 
ni^tfall  the  next  day.  Hoth  the  eastern  and  those  from  whichjudicial  transactions  were  ex- 
we«tem  churches  from  the  earliest  times  oh-  i  eluded  by  X.  as  lufastl;  the  days  on  which 
•err«r<l  the  Ix;nten  fast  of  40  days  in  memory  justice  could  only  be  administereil  at  certain 
of  Christ's  fasting.  The  Greek  church  enjoins  hours  were  called  ex  parte  fasti ^  also  interciii^ 
fuXA  oa  idl  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  on  the  40  and  were  marked  in  the  calendar,  when  justice 
dbys  before  Christmas,  and  the  4^)  days  betore  I  could  be  demanded  during  the  early  part  of 
Easter,  the  |>eriod  extending  from  the  week  the  day,  by  F.  V.^faato  ptimo;  and  days  on 
after  IVntect^t  until  June  20,  ond  from  Aug.  1  which  the  assemblies  of  the  comitia  were  held 
to  Anff.  14.  Infsides  numerous  otlier  fasts  as  a  '  by  C.  iVimarily  these  registers  are  said  to 
nrepartttion  t(»  ecclesiastical  festivals;  in  all  130  I  liave  Ix^en  intrusted  by  Xuma  as  sacred  books 
la^  days  in  the  year.  There  is  a  legal  dis-  '  to  the  care  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  for 
tinction  made  by  ImkIi  the  I^tin  and  eastern  nearly  four  centuries  the  knowledge  of  the 
churches  between  "fasting,"  which  implies  the  calendar  continued  to  bo  in  exclusive  jmsses- 
refraining  from  all  food,  and  ** abstinence,"  ;  si(»n  of  the  i)riests,  one  of  whom  regularly  an- 
'bieh  is  the  refraining  from  llesh  meat,  eggs,  |  noiinced  the  new  moon,  and  the  ])eriod  inter 


milk,  butter,  and  cheese.     Thus,  Uoman  Cath- 
olics abstain  from  flesh  meat  on  all  Fridavs  ex- 

to 

oept  Christmas  day.  an<l  on  the  rogati<in  days, 


tervening  l)etween  the  calends  and  the  nones. 
On  the  nones  the  nx  sacrorum  ])roclaimed  the 
various  festivals  to  be  observe<l  in  the  course 


or   three    davs    l>efore   Ascension    Thursday.  ■  of  the  month,  and  the  davs  on  which  thev 
The  fasts  universally  observeil  in  the  Catholic     would  fall.     This  knowledge,  previously  jeal- 
charch  are  rh(»se  of  Lent,  of  the  ember  days,     ously  kept  to  themselves  by  the  priests  and  pa- 
and  of  the  vi^rils  of  Christmas,  Pentecost,  the    tricians.  was  first  made  public  in  H04  li.  C.  by 
A*«nmption(Aug.  !."»),  and  All  Saints  (Nov.  1).     Cneius  Flavins,  by  some  Ixelieved  to  have  l>een 
— Prutoitants   generally  admit  the  utility  of  '  a  scribe  to  Claudius  Cwcus.     Besides  the  above 
Cutinir.  while  denying  its  necessity.     They  do  <  mentione<l  divisions  of  time,  with  their  nota- 
Mit  admit  the  legal  distincti(m  K'tween  fasting    tion,  they  generolly  contained  the  enumeration 
and  abstinenee.     The  English  chur<*h  and  the    of  festivals  and  games,  which  were  fixed  on 
Protesitant  Episcopal  church  of  America  main-    certain  days,  astronomical  oI)servatit>ns  «»n  the 
tain  on  tiieir  ecclesiastical  calendar,  under  the  '  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  and  on  the  sea- 
name  of  fusts,  Ixith  the  **days  of  abstinence"    sons,  and  sometimes  brief  notices  about  reli- 
l  the  *'fast  days"  of  the  Catholic  church.  I  gious  rites,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  events.    In 
lue  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States    later  times  flattery  inst»rted  the  exploits  :uid 
feUows  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Con-    honors  of  the  rulers  of  Ktmie  and  their  families. 
fetnun,  that  ^* solemn  fastings"  are  "in  their  j  The  rural  fasti  in/Mtin\  distinguished  from  tho 
■  and  seas4ins"  to  l>e  usi*d  in  a  holy  and     urhaui)  also  crmtained  several  <]irections  for 
I        MU  manner.     The  Methmlist   Episcopal    rustic  labors  to  be  jterformed  each  month.     A 
iuHK-h  ei\ioins  fasting  or  abstinence  on  the    different  kind  of/anfi  were  th«>si»  calksl  an- 
(MDle,  and  advises  weekly  fasts  to  be  kept  by     nahs  or  hintoriri^  also   ma^jiftraltH  or  eohnu- 
clergy.    The  New  England  Puritan-J,  while    htrc9^  a  sort  of  chronicles,  containing  the  names 
■nnrting   ecclesiastical   fasts,  observe<l  them-    of  the  chief  nuigistrates  for  each  year,  and  short 
a  ** seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,"  and  ad-    accounts  of  remarkable  events  noted  opfM^to 
1  both  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  ruler    to  the  <lays  on  which  they  occurR'd.      Hence 
w       inart  days  for  such  purpose.      In  New     tiie   meaning  of  historical  re<'ords  in   general 
*fc|        it  is  still  customary  for  tho  governors    attache<l  to  the  term  fa*ti  in  p<K'ts  while  it  is 
rfwiaur*  to  Hpfioint  in  the  spring  "a  day  of     used  in  prose  writers  of  the  registers  of  coumiK 
iMdift.  hmn illation,  and  prayer,"  which  is  gen-    dirtators,  censors,  and  other  mairi "it rates,  be- 
■•Dy  <>biwr\'ed  in  the  churches.     l)uring  the    longing  to  the  public  archives.     Several  >| km -i- 
*»il  war  the  president  of  the  United  States    mens  of  fasti  of  <litlerent  kinds  have  been  dis- 
'*«■«     oiled  by  proclamation  such  days  to  he    covered  in  the  last   three  centuries,  none  <if 
«       -u  by  the  nation.  which,  however,  are  older  than  the  ngt'  of  Au- 

Lin  Roman  antiquity,  registers  (»f  tlie    gustus.    The/'/*^/ -lA/r^Wf/i/.  the  complete  inar- 
*  fti  and  other  divisions  of  the  year,     ble  ori:rinal(»t'  whieh  was  lung  prw^s^'rvml  in  the 

^  Mou  '  to  modern  calendars.  The  term  Matlei  palace  at  KtMUe.  but  linally  dis}ip|K>are<l, 
*  idv  I  ived  from  fas^  divine  law,  and  are  now  known  by  a  c«>py  prepared  by  Pi;rhius; 
.j^ri,  w  ffieAA^  as  it  properly  desiirnated  those  tlie  Wrriimi,  known  a-*  the  Pnenotine  culen- 
^Tf  of  the  year  on  which  legal  business  could    dar,  comprising  only  live  months,  are  histor- 
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ioally  no  loss  remarkable.    The  latter  appear  '  the  mahdij  or  director  of  the  faithful  foretoU 
to  have  containiKl  ample  infurmation  about  fcs-    by  the  Koran,  and  expected  as  the  Mc««uh  bvi 


tivals,  and  details  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
and  the  triumphs  achieved  by  Caesar,  Octavia- 


class  of  heterodox  Mussnlmans.   Denounced  bj 
the  caliph,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  wasinipruoDedfor 


uus,  and  Tihorius.     A  most  remarkable  s]>eci-  a  time  in  north  Africa,  but  was  afterward  ne- 

men  of  the  second  class  was  discovered  in  154G  ognized  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  and  made 

in  the  forum  Romanum^  in  large  fragments,  himself  caliph  of  the  whole  country  from  the 

giving  the  list  of  consuls  from  the  2o()th  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  border  of  Egypt  Hii 

705th  year  of  Home,  and  is  known  under  the  successor  connuered  the  island  of  Sicily.  Moez. 


name  of  jfiufi  (Jupitollni,  New  fragments  of 
the  same  tablets  were  found  in  1817  and  in 
1818.  Originally  tliey  contained  the  records 
of  Home  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the 
death  of  Augustus.     Labbe  has  given y^/*</  con- 


the  4th  caliph,  wrested  Egypt  from  the  Ab- 
bassides  in  970,  founded  Cairo,  fixing  his  ns- 
dence  in  its  present  suburb  of  Fostat,  and  e<m- 
(|uered  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Sym. 
tVziz,  his  successor  (975-990),  consolidated  md 


hularc^i  out  of  a  MS.  of  the  college  of  Clermont  extended  his  conquests,  and  embellislied  Ciiro 
in  his  liihiiothfca  Xora.  Several  modern  wri-  j  with  many  monuments.  His  son  Ilakem  (9SiC- 
ters,  as  Slgonius,  Keland,  and  Baiter,  have  i)ub-  '  1021)  was  preeminently  distinguished  forfanal- 
lished  chronological  tables  of  Roman  magis-  !  icism  and  cruelty,  persecuting  alike  ChristiaiHi 


trates  under  tlio  title  of  jUnfi. 
FAT.     See  Adipose  Substances,  Aliment, 

and  COEPILENCE. 


Jews,  and  orthodox  Mohammedans.  Declafio|E 
himself  a  manifestation  of  (lod,  he  became  netr 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  founder  of  a  new  n- 


FATA  MORUAXi,  or  castles  of  the  fairy  Mor-  ligion,  now  represented  by  the  Druses  of  Syrii, 

gana,  a  mirage   occasionally  seen  from  eini-  who  expect  his  reapi>earance  as  their  MessisL 

iiences  on  the  Calabrian  siiore,  looking  west-  From  his  time  the  jiowcr  of  the  Fatimites 

ward  upon  the  strait  of  Messina,     it  occurs  in  declined.     On  the  death  of  Adhed,  tlie  Uth 

still  mornings,  when  the  waters  are  unrutHed  caliph,  in  1171,  the  dynasty  was  extinguished, 
by  breeze  or  current,  and  the  sun,  rising  above  '  and  a  new  one  establislied  by  Saladin.     (S« 

the  mountains  of  Calabria,  strikes  down  upon  Calipu.) 


the  smooth  surface  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The 
heat  then  acts  rapidly  upon  the  stagnant  air, 
the  strata  of  which  but  slowly  intenningling 


FAlCllE,  Hlppolyt»,  a  French  orientalist,  bora 
at  Anxerre  in  1797,  died  at  Juilly,  department 
of  Seine-et-Mame,  in  1 869.   His  fortune  enabled 


present  a  series  of  mirrors  which  variously  re-  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  Hindoo  Rtenr 
llect  the  objects  upon  the  surface.  The  tides  ture,  and  he  translated  into  French  nuuiy  cde- 
must  have  operate<i  to  raise  the  surface  into  a  .  brated  Sanskrit  poems  and  other  wt>rka.  Hii 
convex  fi>rm,  as  sometimes  occurs  at  this  lo-    labors  were  re]>eatedly  rewarded  by  arademieil 


prizes.  II is  most  extensive  translations  are  tbt 
liamdyana  (9  vols.,  1854-*8)  and  the  JhA* 
liharata  (7  vols.,  1808-'7),  which  latter  WM 
interru])ted  by  his  death.     Ho  also  pnbtiahad 


cality.     Objects  on  the  Sicilian  shore  opposite, 

beneath  tiie  dark  background  of  the  mountains 

of  Messina,  are  refracted  and  retlected  uj)on 

the  water  in  mvl  channel,  ))resenting  enlarged 

and  duplicated  images,      (tigantic  ligures  of  |  poetry  and  a  novel. 

men  and  horses  move  over  the  picture,  as  sim-  !      FAIXHER,  Lte,  a  French  political  e* 

ilar  images  in  miniature  are  seen  Hitting  across    mist,  born  in  Limoges,  Sept.  8,  1803, 

the  white  sheet  of  the  camera  oi)scura.    Some-     Marseilles,  Dec.  14, 1864.     When  a  boj  uc 

times  the  sky  a1>ove  tlie  water  is  so  impreg-  =  ported  himself  and  his  mother  by  roaki 

nated  with  vapor  that  it  surrounds  tliese  o!)-    signs  for  embroidery,  and  afterward  be 


teacher  in  Paris.  After  the  revolation  u  i 
he  was  successively  editor  of  the  TemfL. 
Con»ti tut  10 finely  and  the   Cimrrier  Ihu 


\vcU  with  a  colored  hue.     The  wonderful  ex 

hibition  U  but  of  sliort  duration.     The  phe- 

noinonon  i«»  not  peculiar  to  this  locality,  though 

the  contigu ration  of  the  coast  and  the  meteoro-  i  lie  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  of  d 
logi<*al  coixlitioiis  of  the  region  concur  to  ren-  Iwheims  in  1840,  and,  joining  the  viiyum 
der  its  e.\hi)>ition  more  frequent  and  more  beau-  ])arty,  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  q 
tiful  here  than  elsewhere.  .  tions  touching   political  economy.     He  « 

F.IT^X    See  pAnr.E.  j  elected  by  the  department  of  Hame  to  the 

FATIMITES,  or  Fstinldrs  the  descendants  of     stituent  assembly  of  1848.  ^   In  De 
Fatiina.  the  dailghter  of  Mohammed,  a  ))ower-  j  that  year,  and  again  in  April,  1851,  Lo  «■ 
ful  Aral»  dynasty  whii-h  fit?  '2\  eenturies  ruled    j)ointed  by  Louis  Napoleon  minister  of  1 
Egypt  and  Syri.i,  while  the  Abba>side  caliphs    teri<>r,  serving  each  time  but  a  few 
reigned  at   HaL'<lad.      Tluy  claimed  as  their    He  was  instrumental  in  preparing  th« 
founder  Ismael  the  Hth  of  the  12  iiiiam-i  who     May  :n,  1850,  restricting  the  limits  of* 
were  descended  from  A li  and  Fatiiua;  but  this    but  he  declined  to  accept  oflice  under 
<'laim  was  tli^puted,  and  they  were  variously     Nnpoleon  after  the  coup  d^ttat.    He  n 
said  to  have  first  appeared  in  IVrsin,  in  Kgypt,     voted  himself  chiefly  to  the  inter 
and  at  Fez,  and  to  liave  l>een  ileseeiidant^  of  a    r/v'<//7,/v>/<ri>r,  having  previously  beci 
'lew.  a  lork>niith.  and  an  eastern  sa::e.     They     by  his  advocacy  of  a  gradual  reductiouvtu 
iir>t  attained  ti>  empire  uiid«r  Abu  obeidallali.    and  of  a  commercial  league  between  F 
who  in  A.  i>.  9ui»  announce<l  himself  in  Syria  as    Belgium,  Si)ain,  and  Switzerland,  as  a  c 
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to  the  German  Zollverein.  Among 
arkable  earlier  efforts  were  an  essay 
^erne  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  relations 
rrty  in  France,  and  a  pamphlet  in  1838 
n  reform.  His  principal  work,  £tudes 
noUterrf,  a  description  of  the  social, 
af,  and  political  institutions  of  England, 
d  in  1845. 

L,  a  S.  E.  central  county  of  Dakota  ter- 
pecently  formed,  and  not  included  in 
lus  of  1870;  area,  about  900  sq.  m.  It 
e<l  by  the  North  fork  of  Dakota  or 
iver,  and  consists  largely  of  table  land. 
^  in  Roman  mythology,  rural  divinities, 
e<l  from  Faunus,  king  of  Latium,  who 
»ed  into  that  country  the  worship  of 
s  and  the  labors  of  agriculture.  The 
»cri!>ed  to  them  horns,  and  the  figure 
at  below  tlieir  waist,  but  made  them 
id  less  hideous  than  the  satyrs.  Fauns, 
jrrs,  were  intro<luced  upon  the  ancient 
c<»mic  scenes.  The  cabalistic  mythol- 
»  admits  the  existence  of  fauns,  whom 
Is  as  imperfect  creatures.  It  supposes 
»d  had  created  their  souls,  but,  sur- 
>y  the  sabbath,  had  not  time  to  finish 
Klies.  Hence  these  unfinished  beings 
shun  tlie  sabbath,  on  wliich  day  they 
» the  deepest  solitudes  of  the  forests. 
rLEROY,  Heiry,  an  English  forger,  born 
Ion  alnrnt  1784,  executed  there,  Nov. 
r.     He  early  joined  the  London  bnnk- 

pf  Marsh,  Stracey,  and  co.,  and  about 
Ifam  a  system  of  forgeries  involving 
:4t>0,0<X>, 'though  the  bank  of  England 
ted  him  only  for  £170,000.  Among 
•rs  was  a  most  business-like  statement, 
Qp  by  his  own  hand  as  a  private  mem- 
3,  containing  a  list  of  transactions  to 
>ont  of  £120,000,  with  the  names  of 
Kins  whom  he  had  defrauded  by  selling 
ks  they  had  deposited  with  him,  through 
r)ower8  of  attorney ;  and  the   conclu- 

ness  of  this  statement  le<l  to  his  con- 

The  interval  of  ten  years  between 
inning  an<l  the  detection  of  his  crime 
n  ascribed  to  his  presumed  integrity, 
the  fact  of  his  forgeries  having  been 
ted  upon  funded  property  and  not  upon 

exchange,  including  an  amount  of 
►0  that  belonged  to  his  own  wards, 
le  drew  by  means  of  fi»rged  documents. 
,  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  all  the 
:ions  were  confined  to  England,  and 
to  London.  Fauntleroy  was  the  last 
langed  in  England,  capital  punishment 
^rr  having  been  finally  abolished  in  1832. 
:,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Virginia,  bound- 
f*.  oy  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  S.  W.  by 
tpfthannock  river  and  one  of  its  branch- 
i,  aSO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,9»>0,  of 
r,856  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversified 
•  productive  soil,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 
ire  several  gold  mines  which  have  been 
1  with  profit,  and  beds  of  magnesia  and 
oe  have  been  discovered.     It  is  traversed 
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by  the  Orange,  Alexandria,  and  Manassas  rail- 
road and  branches.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  269,962  bushels  of  wheat,  824,947 
of  Indian  corti,  180,591  of  oats,  87,010  of  po- 
tatoes, 6,611  tons  of  hay,  194,986  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  39,493  of  wool.  There  were  5,811 
horses,  5,325  milch  cows,  15,208  other  cattle, 
12,137  sheep,  and  14,289  swine;  19  fiour  and 
2  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  and  6  currying  estab- 
lishments.    Capital,  Warrenton, 

FAURE,  Jean  Bapttete,  a  French  vocalist,  bom 
at  Moulins,  Jan.  15,  1830.  He  first  appeared 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1852,  and  in  1857 
became  professor  at  the  conservatory,  where 
he  had  been  educated.  In  1861  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  he 
has  since  acquired  great  re])utAtion  as  a  bari- 
tone singer,  his  voice  being  both  powerful  and 
sweet.  He  is  most  admired  in  Mozart's  Don 
Juan,  Meyerbeer's  Africaine,  Thomas's  nam- 
let,  and  as  Mephistopheles  in  Gounod's  Fau$t, 
in  which  ho  excels  as  a  basso. — He  married  in 
1860  Constance  Caroline  Lefebvre,  born  in 
Paris,  Dec.  21,  1828.  Having  at  an  early  age 
become  acquainted  with  Auber,  she  was  induced 
by  him  to  cultivate  her  voice  at  the  conserva- 
tory, where  she  gained  a  prize  in  1842.  She 
first  performed  at  the  Op^*ra  Comique  in  1852, 
gradually  rising  to  distinction  by  her  y>leasant 
and  well  trained  voice  and  sprightly  acting. 
Her  best  parts  were  in  the  Val  d^Andorre, 
the  jStoile  du  Xord,  and  kindred  operas.  In 
1863  she  perfonned  in  Mendelssohn's  LUheth 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  but  has  since  retired 
from  the  stage. 

FinUfX,  Ctoidc  Charifs,  a  French  historian 
and  critic,  bom  in  St.  ttienne,  Oct.  21, 1772, 
died  in  Paris,  July  15,  1844.  Alter  receiving 
a  goo<l  e<lucation  ho  entered  the  army  in  1793, 
served  under  La  Tour  d' Auvergne,  and  became 
secretary  to  Gen.  Dugommier;  but  after  a 
year's  service  he  returned  to  St.  fitienne,  where 
he  received  a  civil  appointment.  Subsequently 
he  was  private  secretary  to  Fouch^,  minister 
of  police,  but  resigned  in  18(^2  when  he  saw 
Napoleon  about  to  be  made  consul  for  life. 
He  had  in  the  mean  while  contracted  literary 
tastes  and  friendships.  He  studied  Arabic 
with  De  Sacy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  learn  Sanskrit ;  gathered  a  multitude 
of  facts  as  to  the  less  known  tongues,  as  the 
Basque,  Gallic,  and  Old  German ;  wrote  trans- 
lations from  the  Danish  poet  Baggesen,  and 
the  Italian  poets  Manzoni  and  Berchet ;  collect- 
ed materials  for  a  history  of  stoicism,  which 
he  never  finished ;  and  translated  manv  (ireek 
songs.  From  1824  to  1826  he  re.«*ided  in  Italy, 
studying  oriental  languages,  and  soon  after- 
ward founded,  in  connection  with  other  orien- 
talists, the  Asiatic  societv.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  foreign  literature  in  the 
faculty  of  letters  at  Paris.  This  chair,  which 
was  created  for  him  by  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
he  filled  for  nearly  14  years,  lecturing  on  com- 
parative philology,  the  origin  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  ancient  and  medieval  poetry, 
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and  the  drama.  His  principal  works  are :  Chants 
pojHtiairen  de  la  Grece  moderne^  with  trans- 
lations and  notes  (1824-'5j;  Ilistoire  de  la 
Gauhi  meridionale  sous  la  domination  dis  con- 
qut'ranfsgcrmainit  (4:  vols,^  1836);  Histoiredela 
eroim/de  contre  les  heretiques  alhigeois^  trans- 
lated from  the  Provcnval  verso  of  a  contempo- 
rary (1S;J7);  JI  into  ire  de  la  2>oesie  proven  ^le 
(;J  vols.,  1846);  and  Ihmte  et  les  orifjines  de  la 
iaufjue  et  de  In  litteratttre  italiennes  (2  vols., 
1854) ;  hesides  some  literary  collections,  and 
important  articles  in  the  Rerue  d^is  Deux 
Mond*s  (1832-'43),  and  in  the  Bihliothique  de 
Vflrole  des  Charles.  A  portion  of  the  **  His- 
tory of  Provencal  Poetrv  "  was  translated  into 
EngHsh  by  G.  J.  Adler  (New  York,  1860). 

FAl'ST,  or  Fanstis,  Dr.  Johtnn,  a  prominent 
character  of  the  national  and  popular  poetry 
of  Germany.  According  to  tradition,  ho  was  a 
celebrated  necromancer,  born  about  1480  at 
Knittlin^en  in  Wflrtemberjr,  or,  as  others  have 
it,  at  lioda,  near  Weunar,  or  Anhalt.  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.  Having  nms- 
tered  all  the  secret  sciences,  and  being  dissatis- 
fied at  the  shallowness  of  human  knowledge, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  the  Evil  One,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  devil  was  to  serve  Faust 
for  full  24  years,  after  which  Faust>  soul  was 
to  be  delivered  to  eternal  danmation.  The 
contract,  signed  by  Faust  with  his  own  blood, 
contained  the  following  conditions:  "1,  he 
shall  renounce  Go<l  and  all  celestial  hosts ;  2, 
he  shall  be  an  enemy  of  all  mankind;  3,  he 
shall  iKit  obey  priests;  4,  he  shall  not  go  to 
church  nor  partake  of  the  holy  sacraments; 
r>,  he  shall  hate  and  shun  wedlock.^*  Faust 
having  signed  these  conditions,  Satan  sent  him 
as  a  familiar  spirit  Me)>histopheles,  a  devil 
''  who  likes  to  live  among  men."  Faust  now 
began  a  brilliant  worldly  career.  He  revelled 
i»  all  manner  of  sensual  enjoyment,  of  wliich 
his  attentive  devil  servant,  with  nn  inexhausti- 
ble fertility  of  imagination,  was  always  invent- 
ing new  and  more  attractive  forms.  When 
remorse  tormented  Faust  and  surfeit  led  him 
to  s<»bcr  retiectinn,  Mephistopheles  divert eil 
him  with  all  kinds  of  curious  devilries.  Dis- 
gusted at  last  with  his  life  of  dissipation,  Faust 
yearned  for  matrimony ;  but  Satan  appeared  in  j 
all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  brimstone,  frightened  | 
liiin  out  of  this  piirpose,  an<l  then  si'Ut  him  . 
from  the  lower  regions  the  beautiful  Greek 
Helena  as  a  concul>ine,  who  bore  him  a  son, 
Justus  Faust  us.  As  the  term  of  24  years  , 
draws  in  its  close,  he  seeks  relief  and  salvation  ! 
from  priests,  but  nothing  avails  him.  All  fiee 
from  the  doomed  man.  Midnight  approaches;  | 
an  unearthly  noise  is  heard  from  Faust's  ror)m,  | 
the  howling  of  a  storm  which  shakes  the  house 
to  its  very  foumlation,  demoniacal  laughter,  ; 
cries  of  pain  ami  angui-^h,  a  piercing,  heart-  ; 
ren<]ing  rail  for  help,  followed  by  the  stillness 
of  d'/ath.  Next  morning  they  find  Faust*s 
rr»oni  eTiipty,  but  on  the  fioor  and  walls  evi- 
dem^f  o\  a  vioKnt  struggle,  pools  of  blood  and 
shattered  brains;    the  corp>e,  mangled  in  a 


most  horrible  manner,  they  find  npon  a  diisf- 
hill.    The  beautiful  Helena  and  her  son  haT« 
disappeared  for  ever. — That  some  such  ]ierMn 
as  laust  has  existed  is  asserted  in  the  nidst 
direct  manner  by  writers  who  profess  to  have 
conversed  with  him.    Among  these  eye  wit- 
nesses are  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  great  r- 
former,  and  Conrad  Gesner ;  and  oven  in  La- 
therms  ''  Table  Talk  "  mention  is  niade  of  Dr. 
Faustns  as  a  man  irretrievably  lost.    But  it  ii 
not  certain  that  the  real  name  of  this  man  wu 
Faust.    Joseph  GOrres  maintains  that  a  rt^ 
tain  George  Sabellicus  is  the  only  hiatorinl 
person  in  wltom  the  original  of  Fanst  can  be 
recognized.    Faustns  death  is  presumed  to  have 
taken  place  in  1588.    Tradition  has  ci»nncftcd 
with  his  name  a  great  number  of  hiographinl 
traits  and  magical  feats  formerly  ascribed  to 
other  reputc>d  conjurers.    The  tragical  fate  of 
Faust  is  represented  as  resulting  fi-om  an  i^ 
reconcilable  conflict  of  faith  and  knowledge. 
Goethe,  in  his  grand  drama,  has  attempted  a 
poetical  solution  of  tlie  legend.     The  monJ  of 
his  Faust  is,  that  man^s  longing  after  knuvl- 
edge  may  lead  him  into  extraordinary  erron 
and  failings,  but  cannot  destroy  his  hetter  na- 
ture.— The  first  printed  biography  of  Fanst  ap- 
peared in  1587,  at  Frankfort :  Uistoria  tvn  D. 
Johann  Fausten^  den  weitlesehreyten  Zaubenr 
vnd  SehxcarzhAnstUr,     In   1588   appeared  a 
rhymed  edition  and  a  translation  into  low  Ge^ 
man ;  in  1580,  a  translation  into  French,  His- 
tmre  prod ifjievse  et  lamentable  de  Jean  Fawt; 
about  the  same  time  an  English  version,  '^A 
Ballad  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  FanstiUi 
the  great  Conjurer;"  and  shortly  after,  '*Tba 
History  of  the  Danmable  Life  and  Deserred 
Death  of  Dr.  John  Faustns."    The  latter  ver- 
sion seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  Christophar 
Marlowe's  drama,  *'  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Fi 
tus,"  which  in  its  turn  was  transformed      >■ 
(lerman  puppet  play,  from  which  Goe 
the  first  conception  of  his  tragedy,    au  i 
G.  R. Widmann  published  WarhqftiM  B 
ton  den  grewlichen  vnd  ahsehevlieikeH 
rnd  Lastern^  aueh  ton  vielen  uunder^nwa 
tnd  seltzamen    abenthettren   eo  />.  Jekuiwm 
Favstus  hat  getriehen  (8  vols.,  Ilamharg).   A 
new  version  ap])eared  in  1674,  which  y 
often  republisheci,  bnt  replaced  at  last  H 
abridged,  edition  of  Widmann^s  work  (1 
A  great  number  of  books  on  necromanct 
])retend  to  give,  from  original  mai       ri 
Faust,   his  cabalistic  formulas,  chai        i 
mans,  &c.     All  of  these  publications,  mvl  i 
all  im])ortant  monographs  bearing  npon  Uw 
subject,  have  been  reprinted  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  J.  Scheible,  Das  Kloster  weltM 
vnd  geistlirh  (Stuttgart,  1847).    More  thanS50 
different  works  on  the  legend  of  Fanst  lit 
enumerated  in  Peter*s  Littratur  der  Faudseff 
(2  vols.,  Halle,  184J0. 

FirST,  or  Fist,  Jehaii,  an  associate  of  Gi- 
tenberg  and  Schotfor  in  the  first  developDCiK 
of  the  art  of  printing,  bom  in  Mentz,  died  in 
Paris  about  14G6.    lie  was  a  wealthy  goU- 
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zuith,  and  probably  had  no  share  in  the  inven- 
ion  of  the  art.    liis  connection  with  it  com- 
uenced  in  1450,  when  Gutenberg  induced  him 
o  enter  into  partnership  with   him,  and  ad- 
auee  funds  to  establish  the  business  of  print- 
D^  at  Mentz,  Faust  having  a  lieu  on  the  mate* 
ials  as  hecuritjr.     The  only  known  productions 
)f  the  press  of  Faust  and  Gutenberg  are  an  in- 
lolgenee  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  Pau- 
Luus  Chappe,  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Cy- 
»rus,  of  which  13  copies  on  vellum  printed  in 
4oi  remain,  and  two  copies  of  a  second  edi- 
iun  printed  in  1455,  and  an  ^*  Appeal  to  Ohris- 
endum  against  the  Turks,^^  supposed  to  belong 
o  the  former  year.     The  celebrated  folio  Latin 
Sible   of  the  Mazarin  library  is  also  attrib- 
[Uni  to  this  period.    This  is  a  close  imitation 
f  the  best  writing,  the  rubricated  capitals 
leinic  written  in  by  hand.    A  copy  of  it,  the 
nly  complete  one  in  America,  is  in  the  library 
f  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York;    it  cost 
2,600.     In  1455  Faust  put  an  end  to  the  part- 
rship  by  suing  Gutenl>erg  for  his  advances, 
jsd  taking  pos!«ession  of  tlie  greater  part  of 
be  stock  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.    Faust 
hen  as>o<'iated  with  himself  Peter  Schotfer, 
lis  M>u-in-Iaw,  who  had  been  in  their  employ- 
ment, and  had  perfected  the  process  of  piaking 
uovable  metallic  types  by  the  invcntitm  of  the 
clinch.     The  first  complete  result  of  this  new 
DVcntion  was  the  Rationale  Divinorum  QMci- 
rum  i»f  Durandus  (large  folio,  1459).     Two 
ditions  of  a  psalter,  beautifully  executed,  had 
rreviously  appeared  with  the  imprint  of  Faust 
ind  ^>chOtfer  (1457  and  1459),  but  in  these  the 
arge  capitals  were  cut  on  wood.    Copies  of 
lino  other  works  from  their  press  with  date 
kzid  imprint  still  exist,  including  a  I>atin  Vul- 
Zftte  Hible  (2  vols,  large  fol.,  1462),  and  the 
tk  OfficiU  and  Parudoxa  of  Cicero  (small  fol., 
146'>;  a  copy  of  this,  the  first  printed  classic 
lotbur,  is  in  the  Astor  library.  New  York).    At 
the  sacking  of  Mentz  in  1402  by  one  of  the  two 
rival  archbishops,  Adolph  of  Nassau,  Faust's 
vorkmen  were  si'atterc<l,  and  the  printing  pro- 
OMs,  which  liad  been  kept  as  a  secret  in  Mentz, 
vts  divulged  by  tliem  in  other  countries.     A 
ihort  time  afterward,  however,  Faust  was  en- 
ibled  to  resume  his  operations.     He  made  sev- 
ttiljoanieys  to  Paris,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
h>y<;  died  of  the  plague. 
ntypi  L     See  SouLOUQUB. 
FAISIDl.    L  Aula  Galeria,  commonly  distin- 
poriied  as  Faustina  Senior,  daughter  of  Annius 
Vtma,  prefect  of  Kome,  and  wife  of  the  em- 
ptor Antoninus  Pius,  bom  about  A.  I>.  104,  died 
ttUl.    She  ascended  the  throne  with  Antoni- 
*»in  138,  receiving  the  title  of  Augusta;  and 
^Mijrh  the  emperor  grieved  at  her  protligiicy, 
^  itfvction  for  her  made  him  j)la('e  her  after 
^tttb  among  the  go<ldesses.  raise  temples  and 
•iUrs  to  her,  and  have  medals  struck  in  her 
!*i*w,  exceeding  in  nunil>er  and  variety  those 
>&  b<fQ(»r  of  any  other  Roman  empress.     II. 
ivriik  called  Faustina  Junior,  younger  daugli- 
^  of  the  preceding,  wife  of  her  cousin  the  em- 


peror Marcus  Aurelius,  born  about  A.  D.  125, 
died  in  175.  She  surpassed  even  the  dissolute 
manners  of  her  mother.  The  emperor  was 
aware  of  her  disorderly  life,  but  loved  her 
notwithstanding  the  railleries  and  murmurings 
of  the  people  and  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
She  accompanied  him  in  an  ex^jedition  to  the 
East,  and  suddenly  died  at  a  village  near  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Taurus.  Aurelius  mour'ned  for  her, 
ranked  her  among  the  goddesses,  caused  med- 
als to  be  struck  in  her  honor  inscribed  Pudi- 
eitiay  and  exalted  the  place  where  she  died  into 
a  city  named  Faustinopolis. 

FAUYEir,  FeUde  de,  a  French  sculptress,  bom 
in  Florence  in  1803.  She  belongs  to  an  old 
legitimist  family  of  Hrittany,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  She 
Eartook  in  1832  in  the  royalist  movement  in 
a  Vendue,  and  on  the  arrest  of  the  duchess 
de  Berri  escaped  to  Brussels,  and  then  to  Flor- 
ence. Her  group  of  *^The  Abbot'*  (1827)  illus- 
trates one  of  Walter  Scott's  romances,  and 
her  most  successful  work  represents  Christina 
and  Monaldeschi  (1829).  In  1842  she  exhib- 
ited in  Paris  various  works,  including  ^*  Judith 
shewing  the  Head  of  Ilolophornes  to  the  Peo- 
pie.**  Prominent  among  her  later  works  are 
the  Dante  monument  (1852),  representing  the 
tragic  death  of  Paolo  Malatesta  and  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  and  the  mausoleum  of  a  young 
Florentine  giri  (1860). 

FAl'YELET,  Jeai  Baptists,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  Bordeaux  in  1822.  He  is  a  disciple 
of  Meissonnier*s  style  of  genre  painting.  His 
earliest  pictures,  **A  Young  Man  Reading'* 
(1845),  "The Two  Rosens,*'  and  '*The  Concert** 
(1847),  were  succeeded  in  1848-*9  by  "Non- 
chalance** and  "The  Carver.**  The  govern- 
ment purchased  in  1855  his  "  Two  Musicians** 
for  the  Luxembourg.  Among  his  later  paint- 
ings is  "  The  Protligal  Son  "  (1809). 

FA  VARA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
and  8  m.  S.  £.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti,  on  an 
eminence;  pop.  about  18,500.  It  has  a  beau- 
tiful castle,  built  in  the  14tli  century,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  are  many  sulphur  pits. 

FAVART,  Marie  Jastlae  Beaoite,  a  French  ac- 
tress, lK)rn  in  Avignon  in  1727,  died  in  1772. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  M.  du  Ronceray,  a  mu- 
sician, and  first  ap|»eared  as  a  vocalist  at  the 
Ofwra  Comiijiic,  Paris,  in  1744,  under  the 
name  of  Mile,  de  Chantilly.  Next  year  she 
marrie<l  the  dramatist  and  inventor  of  the 
vaudeville,  Charles  Simon  Favabt,  who,  by 
following  so<m  after  the  camp  of  Marshal  Saxe 
with  a  dramatic  troupe,  subjected  himself  and 
his  wife  to  severe  persecutions  on  account  of 
her  rejecting  the  marshal's  addresses.  After 
the  marshars  death  in  1750  she  resumeil  acting 
in  Paris,  chiefly  in  her  husband's  plays.  She 
excelled  e4{ually  as  actress,  singer,  and  dancer, 
and  introduce<l  manv  excellent  innovations  in 
costume  and  other  accessories.  The  plays  of 
her  husband,  who  survived  her  20  years,  fill 
10  volumes,  and  some  of  her  own  iu*e  included 
in  (£utr€s  choisUs  de  21.  et  21  me,  Fauirt  (Paris, 
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1890). — Their  *Bon,  CnARLEs  Nicoi-iS  JosEpn 
Jt'tJTiN  (lT4U-l»L>b),  becuDO  alsu  an  aotor  nnd 
playwright. 

FiVlKT,  PkrKHe  Imaw.  popnlarlj  known 
ail  Marie  Favart,  a  French  actreaa,  Ixjrii  at 
llcauDO.  Feb.  16,  1S33.  Ilcr  famili-  naiuo  van  i 
I>iiiigauil,  bat  Bhe  awutned  Ihe  name  of  M. 
FavHrt,  who  ntloptcd  her  aa  a  daufthter.  She 
Kua  educated  at  tlie  conwrvatorv,  and  be- 


claHsii-jil  Bcliool,  and  in  sin^nlarly  tlef.'unt  and 
imjireiuuve  in  her  apiwuranro  and  most  ez- 
qni!>ito  in  her  clitcution.  She  wiis  );reatlj 
adniired  in  \BCti  an  Estlicr,  nnd  amonif  lier 
iniist  brilliunC  iruperMmatioDs  is  Vvta  tiol  io 
Iltrhani. 

FlVERirajJI,  or  FeTerHhan,  a  marlcet  town, 
borough,  and  parish  of  Kent,  Enirland,  and  a 
nieitilier  of  tlie  rimiue  jiort  of  iJover,  on  a 
tirancii  of  tljc  Swale,  45  ni.  E.  S.  E.  of  London ; 
Iji<[i.  in  1871,  T.iau.  It  contiiinB  a  handsome 
cliiirch,  eereral  chapels,  schools,  and  aiiscmblj 
rooms,  a  theatre,  and  tho  remains  of  an  ab- 
bey founded  by  Kitip  Stephen.  The  town  baa 
loni;  been  famous  fur  the  maiinfacturc  of  |.iin- 
powder,  aix)  has  also  some  factories  of  itonian 
cemont.  It*  cliief  traile  is  in  oysters.  ]|  i«  ac- 
cewible  to  vessels  of  lii<)  tonn. 

FiVIC.1ii.Vi  <aiie.  .-^V/'w  or  .fMvta,  an  im- 
portant Roman  navid  station),  an  island  of  the 
Aipulbn  (cniiip  in  the  &le<]iterrancan,  8  m.  from 
the  N.  W,  coast  of  Sicik;  pop.  4,(KI(I.  ]t  is 
aUnitSm.  loni;  nnd  from  2  to :{ m.  broad.  Tlic 
iiurfare  l.s  low,  with  the  exception  tif  a  ranpe 
of  hills  rnnnint;  ilimii^li  the  centre,  on  the  cul- 
ininatinft  Bumiiiit  of  which  is  the  eA.°tle  of  San- 
ta (.'alnrioa.  There  is  a  pood  harbor  on  the 
E.  »ide,  on  which  stand  the  town  nnd  furtresH 
of  San  I,«oiian]o.  San  (jineomo,  the  principal 
]daee,  is  on  tli4  N.  const.  The  island  prodDcea 
inuid  wine  and  fnlit^  and  linfi  nereral  c|n.trriea 
and  cxteniuTe  tunny  and  aneiiovy  tisherieK,  in 
the  produce  of  which,  nnd  in  'fh(.«p,  iFoats, 
{Hmltry,  Sir.,  it  has  a  llouriihinfc  e;(port  trade, 
FiTOSTTES,  a  family  of  fossil  corals  belonic- 
in;:  to  the  liydroid  acali-phs.  Their  celln  are 
divided  by  horizimtal 
I>!irtitioiis,  like  those  of 
the  iiiilk>p<ires,  which, 
accord  i  lift  to  Aicaiisi)!, 
are  true  aralephH;  lint 
the  species  are  so  polyii- 
like  that  until  rvrvnily 
thfv  were  elaw<ed  with 
iHilvps.  Areonlini; 
Mheyi 
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jxilvps  anil  the  bisher  iiriile|>hi.  and  liavinf  some 
of  [he  cbnnu'tcrs  i.f  b.ith.  Tliey  nre  nil  p;iIiPo- 
»iic,  ei«|H-oiallT  Ilcvoni:iiL  nnd  upper  Silurian. 

F.IVK.V1.  TkNiu  Xihl.  mnr.|iiis  de.  n  Frendi 
.■.in-|.irati.r.  l.oni  in  Itl..is  in  IT-f."..  h:.ni.v-l  in 
I'jiri..  Feb.  l!t.]T!f'i.    Ilnvinci'niercdtln-iini.v 
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first  lientenant  in  the  Swiss  guards  of  tfat 
count  de  Provcno^  (afterward  Lonis  5VIII.I 
and  in  1T8T  commanded  a  le^non  in  Holluid 
during  the  insurrection  against  the  stoiltliolder. 
In  December,  1789,  he  vraa  apprehended  as  tbf 
riufileader  of  a  plot  to  introduce  an  Brmy  nf 
3U,0mi  men,  Swiss  and  Gerraons,  into  Paru  hy 
night,  which  was  to  murder  Bailly,  Lafayetti, 
and  Keeker,  and  to  carry  off  the  royal  family 
nnd  tie  seals  of  state  to  Pironne.  He  wi* 
supposed  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  hiphnt 
personages,  and  snspicion  was  directed  to  tb« 
count  de  Provence,  who  exculpated  himself  by 
a  speech  at  the  hfltel  de  ville.  Favras  wa«  simi- 
moncd  tiefore  tho  Chfltelet,  where  he  dvfeod«d 
himself  with  great  calmness.  His  witnMsts 
were  refused  n  Jiearing,  and  the  whole  trid 
was  conducted  in  the  most  irregular  maDner, 
Tlio  populace  shouted  *'  Favras  to  tlie  lamD 
post,''  and  he  was  cimdemned  to  be  han^M. 
He  met  his  fate  witli  unshaken  fortitnde^ 
^'hen  told  that  no  revclntions  would  save  hi* 
own  life,  he  answered,  ''Then  my  socret  shaD 
die  with  me."  Ilia  eiecntion  took  place  01 
night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  amid  the  jests 
of  the  crowd. 

FiVIE,  Jihs  flMdr  GitiM,  a  French  states- 
man and  advocate,  bom  in  Lyons,  March  !1, 
181)0.  His  ancestors  came  from  Piedmont, 
and  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  studied 
law  in  Paris,  early  acquired  eminence  by  de- 
fending (lt(34-'6)  persons  implicated  in  social- 
i-tic  and  revolutionary  proceedinf."*,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  Feb.  24,  1B4S.  was  succes- 
sively chief  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  memljcr  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
and  nnder  secretary  for  foreign  alfairs.  Elected 
to  Ihe  legislative  assembly,  he  was  one  of  ihe 
leaders  of  the  ojiposition  during  the  prai- 
dency  of  Lonis  hapoleon,  and  nficr  the  miip 
tl'Hfit  of  Dec  S,  1851,  declined  to  reeomiw 
the  new  constitution.  Defeated  as  a  candidate 
for  the  corps  U'lristatif  in  Lyons  in  IWi,  be 
was  returnetl  in  1858  by  a  district  of  Paiia.  and 
won  additional  fame  by  his  brilliant  though  un- 
availing defence  of  Oi^ni,  who  had  atteiupled 
to  assnsMnate  the  emperor.  He  was  rhe  iDOft 
eliiqnent  of  t|jo  Ave  so-called  irreconcilable  op- 
ponents of  the  second  empire.  Heing  chosvD 
in  IMIS  as  refiresentative  both  in  Paris  sod 
Lyons,  he  took  his  scat  for  the  latter  city,  and 
made  jMiwcrfiil  speeches  against  the  Mexican 
e:[pe<lition  unit  against  the  imperial  policy  is 
rcgnnl  to  the  Roman  ijnestion,  nnd  denonnced 
the  convention  of  Unstein  as  favoring  the  unitr 
of  (lermany  at  the  expense  of  France.  ThoufU 
iwrsevering  in  his  hostility  to  Na)ioIeiin  111., 
he  was  defeiitc<l  bv  the  socialist  Raspail  at  the 
election  of  IBH!',  and  only  secured  his  reelec- 
tion in  I'liris.  where  he  was  opposed  bv  Korhe- 
fi-ri  and  Cantngrel,  hy  the  latter's  withdrawal 
His  vehement  ojiposition  to  the  policy  of  tbs 
emperor,  rontinucd  during  the  Ollivier  minlAy 
ami  the  /■/{■liitfltf  movemi-nt  in  tho  earlier  |>ari 
of  1H7I>.  contril'iitHl  miicli  to  increa««  pnblk 
excitmu-nl ;  ami  he  also  juineil  Thiers  in  cob- 
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lenmin^  tho  warlike  prei)aration9  against  Prus- 
ua,  which  euded  in  tho  declaration  of  war  on 
FuIy  id.     But  from  the  moment  he  saw  the 
;ountrj  irretrievably  committed  to  the  contest, 
lie  acco{)ted  the  situation  and  insisted  upon  im- 
mediately arming  the  national  guard.     In  the 
tesniitQ  of  the  corps  legislatif  held  the  day 
ifter  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  Favre  denounced 
Sapcdeon  and  his  regime  as  responsible  for 
bhe  national  disasters,  and  the  next  day  (Sept. 
i)  urged  his  deposition  and  tliat  of  his  dynasty, 
ind  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
committee  for  resisting  to  the  last  the  invasion 
>f  French  territory.     The  republic  being  pro- 
:Liime<U  he  became  vice  president  of  the  pro- 
riflional  government  of  national  defence,  and 
!iiini^t«;r  of  foreign  affairs.     In  his  diplomatic 
nrcalar  he  declared  that  France  would  not 
:ede  an  inch  of  her  soil  nor  a  stone  of  her 
fortresses,  and  held  Prussia  responsible  for  tho 
N:>otinuation  of  the  war,  since  the  ruler  who 
\kad  begun  it  was  supplanted  by  a  now  gov- 
imment  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Dpening  of  hostilities,     lie  met  Bismarck  at 
:he  ca>ile  of  FerriSres,  Sept.  19,  and  under- 
cook to  pay  any  amount  of  indemnity,  but  re- 
jected any  cession  of  territory  as  humiliating 
uid  dishonorable.     The  conditions  imposed  by 
Biiiznarck  in  a  subse<)uent  interview  for  an  ar- 
mLiUce  pending  the  elections  were  not  accept- 
b«L     A  sUite  pa[>er  issued  by  Favre  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  negotiations  led  to  a  counter- 
e>tatemcnt  from  Bismarck,  Sept.  27,  and  tho 
war  went  on.     In  October,  after  Gambetta^s 
departure  for  Toura,  Favre  became  ad  interim 
minister  of  tho  interior,  and  attempted  to  put 
down  the  seditious  movements  in  the  besieged 
capital.     On  Oct.  31  he  shared  the  captivity  of 
Gen.  Trochu  in  the  invasion  of  the  h6tel  do 
ville.    At\er  the  conclusion  of  a  three  weeks' 
truce  with  the  Gennans  on  Jan.  28,  ho  in- 
sisted ui>4>n  respecting  it,  and  Gambetta's  con- 
trary decrees  were  declared  null  and  void. 
Favre  continued   to  bo  minister  of   foreign 
iffurs  after  the  election  of   Thiers  as  pro- 
ti^uoal  president  in  February,  1871,  and  ho 
wcut  to  Frankfort  with  the  minister  of  finance, 
Poayer-Quertier,  to  sign  with  Bismarck  tho 
dtifinitive  treaty  of  peace  (May  10).     lie  re- 
sjnwd  iiis  post  at  the  end  of  July,  the  osten- 
wl'K;  cause  being  his  disagreement  with  Thiers 
•od  the  u^jority  of  the  assembly  in  regard  to 
^«  {ittitions  in  favor   of  tho  restoration  of 
^« temporal  power  of  tho  pope;  but  tho  in- 
Jf^aang  influence  of  tho  conservative  party 
^  rendered  his  position  untenable  for  some 
^«  aithoogh  his  personal  relations  with  Thiers 
J*^«r  ceased  to  be  cordial.     His  reputed  wife 
H<i»€d  June  12,  1870;  and  one  Laluy^  liav- 
^  •**erted  that  she  had  been  only  his  mis- 
J^  Favre  prosecuted   him  and   others  for 
r^^tion,  and  though  Laluy^  was  ^ned  and 
[?^prij*/n€d  for  one  year,  tho  mortifying  pub- 
^^t?  given  to  the  affair  confirmed  him  in  his 
•^ire  to  withdraw  from  politics  for  a  time, 
4Qd  devote  biuiBelf  exclusively  to  tho  law.    lie 
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has  published  Home  et  la  repviblique  fran^ise 
(Paris,  1871),  and  Le  gouvernement  du  4  sep- 
tembre  (2  vols.,  1871-'2),  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

FAWCETT,  Henry,  an  English  political  writer 
and  statesman,  born  in  Salisbury  in  1883.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1856, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  in  the  same  year.  In 
1867  ho  unsuccessfully  contested  South  wark,  on 
liberal  principles,  for  parliament.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  while  out  shooting,  ho  met  with  an 
accident  by  which  ho  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes ; 
but  ho  nevertheless  became  an  extensive  con- 
tributor to  tho  reviews  of  articles  on  political 
science  and  economy,  and  has  ])ublished  sev- 
eral works,  among  which  are  "A  Manual  of  Po- 
litical Economy  "  (1808)  and  "Tho  Economic 
Position  of  tho  British  Laborer"  (1866).  He 
contested  the  borough  of  Caiubridgo  unsuccess- 
fully in  1802,  and  in  1863  was  elected  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1864  ho  ran  for  Brighton,  and  was 
again  defeated,  but  was  returned  for  that  place 
in  1805,  and  reelected  in  1868.  In  parliament 
ho  has  distinguished  liimself  as  an  advocate 
of  republican  principles,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Auberon  Herbert.  In 
1860  ho  published  a  revised  editi(m  of  his 
**  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  with  two  new 
chapters  on  **  National  Education  "  and  '*  The 
Poor  Laws  and  their  Influence  on  Pauperism," 
and  in  1871  a  work  entitled  "Pauperism,  its 
Causes  and  Remedies."  A  collection  of  his 
"Speeches"  was  published  in  1873.  —  Prof. 
Fawcett  was  married,  April  23,  1867,  to  Milli- 
cent  Garrett,  who  published  in  1870  a  "  Political 
Economy  for  Beginners ;"  and  in  1872  appeared 
a  joint  work  entitled  "Essays  and  Lectures,  by 
Henry  and  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett." 

FAWKES,  Gay,  an  English  conspirator,  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  30, 
1606.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Span- 
ish army  in  the  Netherlands,  when  in  1604  tho 
scheme  of  blowing  up  the  parliament  house, 
with  tho  king,  lords,  and  commons,  was  con- 
ceived l^y  Kobert  Catesby,  in  revenge  for  tho 
penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  Fawkes 
was  admitted  into  the  conspiracy,  and  return- 
ed to  England  in  May  of  ttiat  year.  Tliomas 
Percy,  one  of  tho  confederates,  rented  a  house 
adjoining  that  in  which  parliament  was  to  as- 
semble, of  which  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown 
in  London,  took  possession  as  his  servant,  un- 
der tho  assumed  name  of  Johnson.  Parliament 
was  soon  after  adjourned  till  Feb.  7,  1605,  and 
on  Dec.  11  preceding  the  conspirators  met  in 
tho  hired  house  of  Percy,  and  began  to  exca- 
vate a  mine.     Seven  men  were  thus  occupied 

j  until  Christmas  eve,  never  appearing  in  tho 
upper  part  of  the  house,  while  Fawkes  kept 
constant  watch  above.  Parliament  was  again 
l>rorogued  from  Feb.  7  to  Oct.  3,  and  the  con- 
spirators therefore  dispersed  for  a  time,  but 
completed  their  arrangements  between  Feb- 
ruary and  May.     They  hireii  a  vault  imme- 

!  diately  below  tho  house  of  lords,  which  had 
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jnst  Ixjon  vacato<l  hy  n  dealer  in  conl,  into 
which  thev  conveyeil  by  ni^ht  36  barrels  of 
powder,  and  covered  them  with  fagots.  They 
a)j:ain  dispersed,  Fawkes  proceeding  to  Flanders 
to  secure  foreign  cooperation.  As  money  was 
needed,  three  wealthy  gentlemen,  Sir  Everard 
I)igby,  Ambrose  Kook wood,  and  Francis  Tresh- 
am,  were  made  privy  to  the  i)lot.  The  meet- 
ing of  parliament  was  again  deferre<l  to  Nov. 
5,  and  Fawkes  was  appointed  to  fire  the  mine. 
The  ct>nspiracy  was  detected  by  an  anonymous 
letter  entreating  Lord  Monteagle,  a  Roman 
Catholic  i)eer,  to  absent  himself  from  the  par- 
liament, and  intimating  a  terrible  danger.  The 
letter  resulted  in  a  search  on  the  night  of  Nov. 

4,  when  Fawkes  was  seized  just  ai'ter  issuing 
from  the  cellar,  in  which  the  powder  was  dis- 
covered. Matches  and  touchwood  were  found 
in  his  pockets.  Hrought  before  the  king  and 
council,  ho  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  but  not 
even  the  rack  could  extort  the  names  of  his  as- 
sociates till  they  had  appeared  in  arms.  The 
failure  of  the  plot  was  complete.  Fawkes  was 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  executed,  as  were 
seven  of  his  confederates,  while  otliers  were 
tried  separately.  This  conspiracy  led  to  ad- 
ditional penal  statutes  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.     The  anniversary  of  the  i)lot,  Nov. 

5,  was  long  celebrated  in  England  and  New 
England  by  the  boys  carrying  about  an  effigy 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  which  wns  finally  burned.  It 
was  till  recently  a  legal  holiday  in  England. 

FAXAKIMI,  Diego  Saavedra,  a' Spanish  author 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Algezares,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Murcia,  in  1584,  died  in  Madrid,  Aug. 
24,  1048.  Having  graduated  as  a  doctor  of 
law  at  the  imiversity  of  Salamanca,  he  accom- 
panied as  secretary  Cardinal  Borgia,  appointed 
ambassador  to  Rome,  and  afterwanl  succeeded 
him.  His  talents  and  ability  in  his  negotia- 
tions gaine<l  for  him  the  favor  of  his  sovereign, 
and  during  80  years  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed on  important  diplomatic  missions  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  (J ermany.  ITis  last  mis- 
si«)n  was  at  the  congress  of  Monster  from  1043 
to  1040,  as  representative  of  TMiilip  IV.  The  first 
edition  of  his  most  successful  work,  Emjtrettnt 
jtolUiciin^  ft  ith'tt  tie  vn  prUtripf  politico  cris- 
tittno,  &c.,  intended  to  instruct  the  infante  of 
Spain,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  in  the  duties 
of  jrovernment.  appeared  at  Mftnster  in  ItUO. 
He  wrote  the  first  two  vohinie''  of  the  "  History 
of  the  (fOtlis  in  Spain."  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Antwerp  in  10H8,  and  a  new 
edition  at  Madrid  in  1780-'l>0. 

fAv,  AidHu,  a  Hungarian  pot^t.  born  at  Ko- 
hany,  in  the  county  of  Zemplen,  May  30,  IT^^O, 
died  .Inly  20,  1H04.  He  studied  law,  became 
an  a<lvMrnte,  and  subsequently  officiated  as  an 
adniini'*trativ('  offieer  of  the  countv  of  I*estli, 
and  in  1*<.S.')  us  it-*  deputy  at  tlie  «liet.  His  fee- 
ble liealtli  i>bli;retl  him  to  retire,  and  he  thence- 
forth devoted  hini<elf  t<»  literature.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  Iff  the  national  theatre  of 
Buda,  and  wns  an  aetive  member  of  the  in- 
dustrial soeii'ty.  of  the  society  of  arts,  of  the 


academy,  &o.  Among  his  poetical  writingB 
the  most  noted  is  his  2fe$fh  (^^  Fables,"  Vieima. 
1820;  2d  ed.,  1824;  German  translation  bj 
Petz,  Vienna,  1821).  He  wrote  two  works 
treating  on  female  edacation  and  the  social 
and  economical  development  of  Hongary,  3V> 
neveles^  &c.  (Pesth,  1840),  and  KsUt  nefi  nyi- 
got4>n  (Pesth,  1841).  A  collection  of  his  workf 
api)eared  at  Pesth  in  1848-^4  (8  vols.). 

FAT,  Theodsre  Bcdgwlek,  an  American  antlior. 
bom  in  New  York,  Feb.  10, 1807.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  admitted  to  tb< 
bar  in  1828,  bnt  became  soon  after  one  of  tbc 
editors  of  the  "New  York  Mirror,"  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  He  has  pnblidicd 
the  following  works :  "  Dreams  and  Reveriei 
of  a  Quiet  Man  ''  (1832) ;  ''  The  Minnte  Book."* 
a  journal  of  foreign  tra%'ei;  ^*  Norman  Les- 
lie," a  romance  (1836);  "Svdney  Clifton" 
(1889);  ''The  Conntess  Ida"  (1840);  **Ho- 
boken,  a  Romance  of  New  York"  (1S13); 
"Robert  Rueful"  (1844);  "Ulric,  or  the 
Voices,"  a  poem  (1861);  "Views  of  Ghrii- 
tianity"  (1856);  "Great  Outlines  of  Geogra- 
phy" (18«7);  "First  Steps  in  Geography** 
(1873) ;  and  a  series  of  papers  on  Shakeneare. 
lie  was  secretary-  of  the  American  legatioQ  id 
Berlin  from  1837  to  1863,  and  minister  ren* 
dent  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  from  1868  to  1661. 

FAl'AL,  one  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Islanda 
belonging  to  Portugal,  in  lat.  88"*  80'  K.,  km. 
28''  40'  AV. ;  area  about  40  sq.  m. ;  pon.  about 
27,000.  The  surlaee  is  rugged,  and  id  fome 
])arts  mountainous.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile. 
The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  fin 
palms,  vines,  pineapples,  oranges,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, maize,  and  wheat  The  chief  object  of 
commerce  is  wine,  of  which  the  annual  pVodoee 
is  about  200  pii>es;  and  in  good  seasons  fron 
8.000  to  10,000  pipes,  the  product  of  all  the 
islands,  have  been  exported  from  FayaL  The 
other  most  important  ei]>orts  are  fniit,  espe- 
cially oranges,  and  com.  The  im]K>rts  ore 
manufactured  goods,  cotton  twist,  tioz,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  soap.  In  1859  the 
island  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine,  occt- 
sione<l  by  the  failure  of  three  successire  crops 
Faval  has  the  best  harbor  of  all  the  AzonsB 
group,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade,  llsny 
American  whalers  touch  here  and  land  thecfl 
of  such  fish  as  they  have  caught  in  their  out- 
ward voyage,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  its  dfls> 
tination.*  Capital,  llorta,  or  Villa  Orta  (sooie- 
times  imi)roperly  called  Fayal),  a  haDdsont 
town  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  adjoining 
the  harbor  before  mentioned ;  pop.  ft,000  or 
r»,0(X>.  I'he  steam  packets  of  the  British  Weit 
India  mail  company  regularly  call  at  Ilorta. 

FAYETTE,  the  name  of  11  counties  in  the 
United  States,  I.  A  8.  W.  county  of  Pena^l- 
vania,  liordering  on  Maryland  and  West  Vir 
giiiia.  and  boimded  AV.  by  the  Monongahela 
river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  187i^ 
4.'t.2S4.  There  are  two  mountain  ridges:  one 
called  Liiurel   hill.  stretchlDg    along  the  £. 
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bonndATj,  and  the  other  known  as  Chestnnt 
ridge,  a  branch  of  the  AUeghanies,  traversing 
the  central  part.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is 
ino«tIj  andoJating.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
N.  W.  part,  hot  elsewhere  is  better  adapted  to 
pastorage  than  to  tillage.  Iron  and  bituminous 
Cf>al  are  abundant.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
national  road,  and  accessible  bj  steamboats  on 
the  Monongahela.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Gon- 
nellsville  railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief 
prodactions  in  1870  were  802,586  bushels  of 
wheat*  22,768  of  rye,  824,268  of  Indian  com, 
633,897  of  oats,  79,665  of  potatoes,  85,725  tons 
of  hay,  091,623  lbs.  of  butter,  and  287,752  of 
wool.  There  were  8,818  horses,  8,404  milch 
cows,  15,799  other  cattle,  65,261  sheep,  and 
15.852  swine;  20  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  1  of  cars,  1  of  cement,  4  of  bricks. 
13  of  clothing,  7  of  coke,  18  of  barrels  anu 
ca^kfl,  4  of  window  glass,  9  of  iron  and  products 
of  the  same,  8  of  machinery,  12  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  4  of  woollen  goods,  1  ship  building  and 
repairing  establishment,  3  planing  mills,  13  saw 
niilK  7  distilleries,  13  tanneries,  4  currying 
establishments,  and  21  flour  mills.  Capital, 
Uniimt^)wn.  IL  A  S.  central  county  of  Vest 
Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Gauley  river,  and 
K.  E.  by  Meadow  river ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1«7<C  6,647,  of  whom  1 18  were  colored.  It 
has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  several  con- 
siderable elevations,  the  highest  of  which  are 
Gauley  and  Sewell  mountains.  Near  the  Ka- 
nawha or  New  river,  which  intersects  the 
county,  is  a  remarkable  clitf,  1,000  ft.  high, 
called  MarshalFs  pillar.  The  scenery  of  the 
county  is  exceedingly  picturesque ;  the  soil  is 
generally  good,  and  among  the  highlands  par- 
ticularly tliere  are  many  open  tracts  of  remark- 
able fertility.  Iron  ore  is  tbe  principal  mineral. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  13,817 
bushels  of  wheat,  128,220  of  Indian  corn, 
41.991  of  oats,  72,188  lbs.  of  butter,  16,381 
of  wool,  and  188,165  of  tobacco.  There  were 
1.317  horses,  2,267  milch  cows,  8,036  other 
cattle,  8.709  sheep,  and  6,892  swine.  Oapitid, 
Fayetteville.  Ill*  A  W.  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  S.  and  E.  by  Flint  river;  area,  300 
•q.  m,;  pop.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121 
were  colore^!.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and 
the  soiU  forroeil  by  the  disintegration  of  primary 
rocks,  is  unproductive.  Granite  and  iron  are 
the  principal  minerals.  The  Atlanta  and  West 
Point  and  the  Savannah,  Griflin,  and  North 
Alabama  railroads  traverse  it.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctions  in  1870  were  25,646  bushels  of  wheat, 
104.486  of  Indian  com,  11,916  of  oats,  and 
2.95  i  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  3,587  cattle, 
2,241  sheep,  and  5,779  swine.  Capital,  Fay- 
etteriUe.  IV.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Alabama; 
area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,136,  of 
whom  1.077  were  colored.  It  has  a  moderately 
uneven  snrface,  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
snd  a  prodactive  soil.  The  chief  productions 
hi  l?^70  were  14,266  bushels  of  wheat,  201,228 
of  Indian  com,  18,288  of  oats,  27,702  of  sweet 
potatoes,  13,194  lbs.  of  wool,  97,850  of  butter, 


and  1,909  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,450 
horses,  2,534  milch  cows,  5,1 07  other  cuttle, 
6,354  sheep,  and  10,983  swine.  Capital,  Fay- 
ette Court  House.  Y.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Texas, 
intersected  by  the  Colorado  river,  which  is 
navigable  during  half  the  year  to  this  ])oint; 
area,  1,025  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,863,  of 
whom  5,901  were  colored.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  the  soil,  consisting  of  a  black 
sandy  loam,  is  highly  productive.  Coal  is  the 
most  important  mineral  production.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  459,392  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  34,206  of  sweet  potatoes,  144,196 
lbs.  of  butter,  16,280  of  wool,  and  10,653  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  6,650  horses,  10,886 
milch  cows,  44,598  other  cattle,  10,006  sheep, 
and  17,298  swine;  12  saw  mills  and  4  manu- 
factories of  saddlery  &nd  harness.  Capital,  La 
Grange.  \h  A  8.  W.  county  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Mississippi,  and  watered  by  Loo- 
sahatchie  and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  about  550  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,145,  of  whom  16,987  were 
colored.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  soil. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston, 
and  its  Somerville  branch,  and  the  Memphis 
and  Louisville  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  11,786  bushels  of  wheat, 
627,271  of  Indian  corn,  26,077  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  20,131  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2,839  horses,  4,073  mules  and  asses,  4,534  milch 
cows,  5,277  other  cattle,  3,828  sheei),  and  30,- 
762  swine ;  1  saw  mill  and  4  flour  mills,  and  5 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons.  Capi- 
tal, Somerville.  VIL  A  central  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bounded  8,  by  Kentucky  river,  and 
drained  by  some  of  its  affluents;  area,  about 
300  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,656,  of  whom  12,- 
513  were  colored.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  and 
a  fertile  and  well  tilled  soil,  underlying  which 
is  an  excellent  species  of  building  stone  called 
blue  or  Trentcm  limestone.  The  Kentucky 
Central  and  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
lA>xington  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  76,362  bushels  of 
wheat,  42,628  of  rye,  1,117,190  of  Indian  com, 
176,276  of  oats,  25,267  of  bariey,  49,432  of 
potatoes,  4,399  tons  of  hay,  157,742  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  28,421  of  wool.  There  were  5,522 
horses,  2,354  mules  and  asses,  3,753  milch 
cows,  12,501  other  cattle,  7,477  sheep,  and 
20,676  swine ;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  8  of  bagging,  3  of  boots  and  shoes, 
20  of  carriages  and  wagi^ns,  3  of  confectionery, 
1  of  cotton  goods,  2  of  furniture,  1  of  gas,  1  of 
malt,  5  of  sa<ldlery  and  hamess,  5  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  2  planing  mills,  8 
distilleries,  and  7  flour  mills.  Capital,  Lexing- 
ton. VIIL  A  8.  W.  county  of  Ohio ;  area,  414 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,170.  It  has  a  level  or 
undulating  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil,  consisting 
of  deep  black  loam.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  niilroad. 
The  chief  prmluctions  in  1870  were  160,510 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,055,926  of  Indian  com, 
66,841  of  oats,  50,929  of  potatoes,  12,015  tons 
of  hay,  361,725  Iba.  of  butter,  and  154,739  of 
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wool.  There  were  7/235  horses,  4,889  milch 
cows,  12,277  other  cnttle,  84,394  sheep,  and 
51,955  swiuc;  2  manufactories  of  boots  and 
shoes,  10  of  bricks,  7  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
5  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  sashes,  doors, 
and  blinds,  1  of  woollen  goods,  2  flour  mills, 
and  4  saw  mills.  Cai>itul,  Washington.  UL» 
A  S.  £.  county  of  Indiana ;  area,  about  200 
w\.  m. ;  ]>op.  in  1870,  10,476.  The  surface  is 
level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lime- 
stone is  the  principal  rock.  The  Fort  Wayne, 
Munoie,  and  Cincinnati,  the  Cincinnati  and 
Indiana])olis  Junction,  the  White  Water  Val- 
ley, and  the  Columbus,  Shelby,  and  Cambridge 
City  branch  of  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and 
Indianapolis  railroads  intersect  it.  The  chief 
]>roducti()ns  in  1870  were  271,150  bushels  of 
wheat,  635,454  of  Indian  corn,  50,348  of  oats, 
2(),11H  of  potatoes,  5,524  tons  of  hay,  93,874 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  31,208  of  wool.  There  were 
8,601  horses,  2,631  milch  cows,  5,167  other 
cattle,  8,105  sheep,  and  20,879  swine;  2  manu- 
factories of  boots  and  shoes,  11  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  3  of  furniture,  1  of  iron  castings, 
1  of  machinery,  1  of  printing  paper,  7  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  1  of  wcK)llen  goods,  4  flour 
mills,  and  3  saw  mills.  Capital,  ConnersTille. 
X*  A  S.  central  county  of  Illinois,  intersected 
by  Kiuskaskia  river ;  area,  (>40  wj.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  19,638.  The  surface  is  level,  and  occu- 
pied by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and 
g(HHl  timber  land.  A  number  of  small  streams 
sup])ly  it  with  water  ])ower.  The  Illinois 
Central  and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terro 
Haute,  and  Indianapolis  railroads  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  351,310 
busheU  of  wheat,  962,525  of  Indian  com,  497,- 
395  of  oats,  73,845  of  potatoes,  20,844  tons  of 
hay,  393,710  lbs.  of  butter,  54,446  of  wool,  and 
38,155  of  tobacco.  There  were  8,898  horses, 
6,261  milch  cows,  7,928  other  cattle,  21,234 
sheep,  and  23,817  swine;  11  manufactories  of 
carriages  tmd  wagons.  10  flour  mills,  and  20 
saw  mills.  Capital,  Vandalia.  \h  A  X.  £. 
county  of  Iowa;  area,  720  s«|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,973.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  brunches  of 
Turkey  river,  is  well  supplied  with  water  |)ower, 
and  has  a  healthy  climate.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  oi'cupied  partly  by  fertile  prairies 
and  partly  by  forests.  The  chief  productions 
in  1H70  were'478,53H  bushels  of  wheat,  44s,028 
of  Indian  corn,  395,075  of  oats.  29,553  of  bar- 
ley, 58,652  of  potatoes,  27,327  tons  of  hay, 
454,868  lbs.  of  butter,  ond  8K.29«»  of  wool. 
There  were  4,9nl  horses,  5,527  milch  cows, 
7,646  other  cattle,  11,771  sheep,  an<l  14,160 
swine;  4  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 2  of  barrels  and  ca>ks.  5  of  saddlery  ond 
harness,  1  brewery,  10  flour  mills,  and  13  saw 
mills.     Capital,  West  rni<»n. 

FJiYETTEVlLLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Cumberland  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of  natu- 
ral navigation,  lOo  m.  above  Wilmington,  and 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Western  railroad  of  North 
Carolina,  55  m.  S.  of  Ualeigh;  pop.  in  187o, 


4, 660,  of  whom  2,81 8  were  colored.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  active  trade,  and  the  eeat  of  manniic- 
tures  of  some  importance.  The  Cape  Fear  riTcr 
has  been  rendered  navigable  by  meana  of  locks 
and  dams  as  far  as  the  coal  mines  of  Chsthun 
CO.,  and  plank  roads  have  been  constmcted  lead- 
ing to  various  parts  of  the  interior.  The  neigb- 
boring  pine  forests  furnish  large  qnantitit*  of 
lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  for  exportatitA. 
The  city  contains  10  turi>entine  distiUeiiess  tvo 
manufactories  of  cotton  sheetings,  and  two  na- 
tional banks.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  tnd 
a  board  of  seven  commissioDers.  It  has  tn 
academy,  a  female  high  school,  a  colored  pri- 
mary  school,  two  private  schools,  a  semi- week- 
ly and  two  weekly  newspa]>ers«  and  25  church- 
es, viz. :  5  Ba])tist,  8  Episcopal,  8  Ifethodift, 
8  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic. — Fay- 
etteville  was  settled  in  1762,  and  before  re- 
ceiving its  present  name  in  1784  was  known 
successively  as  Cami>belltown  and  Cross  CreeL 
In  1881^  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  Tbe 
United  States  arsenal  at  this  point,  containiiig 
35,000  small  arms  besides  a  number  of  cannon 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  confederates, 
April  22,  1861.  The  city  was  occupied  bj 
Gen.  Sherman,  March  11-14,  1865,  when  the 
arsenal  with  the  machinery  which  had  been 
brought  from  liarper^s  Ferry  was  destroyed. 

FAYOOM,  or  Fayna  (Copt.  Phioum,  the  wa- 
ters),  a  valley  of  central  £gypt,  anciently  the 
Arsinoi'te  nome,  about  40  m.  8.  W.  of  Cairo, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kile ;  length  fmm 
£.  to  W.  about  40  m.,  breadth  about  80  m. : 
I)op.  nearly  150,000.  It  is  of  an  almost  oval 
form,  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  the  Libyan  hilli, 
which  here  bend  round  to  the  west  and  north. 
It  forms  in  fact  a  basin  with  only  one  openinf: 
toward  the  Nile  on  the  east,  and  gradoally 
sloping  toward  the  north  and  south,  the  nlirth- 
ern  depression  being  occupied  by  the  Birket- 
el-Keroon,  long  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
I>ake  Moeris.  It  is  supplied  with  water  firon 
the  Bahar  Yusef  (canal  of  Joseph),  whieh  it 
divided  into  numerous  branches  to  irrigate  the 
country.  The  parts  thus  watered  are  remaik- 
ably  fertile,  i>roducing  grain,  cotton,  olivea, 
figs,  apricots,  and  other  tropical  fhiita.  Boses 
are  abundant^  and  the  natives  nrodnce  laifi 
quantities  of  rose  water,  which  is  sold  all 
over  Egypt.  The  principal  town  is  Hedinet 
el-Fay oom  (anc.  CrocadilopoUs  and  Arnm0i% 
near  which  are  several  broken  columns  of  red 
granite,  carved  in  old  Egyptian  style  with 
lotus-bud  capitals,  supposed  to  mark  the  rite 
of  the  famous  labyrinth  described  bv  Herodo- 
tus. X.  of  the  town  Belzoni  fonna  two  im- 
mense stone  ])ede6tal8,  called  by  the  natives 
rhara(»h's  feet,  various  granite  statnea,  fOBie 
wrought  iron,  and  a  quantity  of  half  melted 
glass.  At  some  distance  stands  a  syenite 
obelisk,  43  ft.  high  and  covered  with  acolptnrefc 
About  3  m.  from  the  lake  stands  a  temple 
known  as  Kasr  Keroon,  94  ft.  long,  68  ft. 
broad,  and  40  ft.  high,   with  14  chamUTK» 
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|>pearsUib«of  the  Roman  period.  On 
''.  bank  of  tLe  lake  are  what  are  snp- 
<  be  the  remainH  of  Bacchia.  The  di- 
)f  the  priDcipal  streets  and  the  groaod 

hoQses  ma/  still  b«  traced. 

Jna  JaaM,  a  Swiss  [lolJtJcUn,  bom  in 

Ma^  IS,  1796.  He  completed  hia  edu- 
D  France,  wrote  several  treatises  on 

ecunomj,  and  was  eitensivelj  eon- 
with  Joumaliain  in  Paris  (where  his 
opiniona  involved  biia  in  difficulties 
;  French  giovorament)  and  in  !Switzer- 
Lfter  his  return  to  Geneva  he  took  an 
art  in  the  establishraent  of  a  new  con- 
,  and  distingnished  himself  as  the  priU' 


[d  lUD  the  radicals  became  eia.'!perated 
neutrality  observed  b;  the  Gcnevese 
lent  in  the  conflict  between  the  Cath- 
I  I'roUstant  cantonti.  A  revolution 
it  on  Oct.  5,  a  provisional  government 
■bulbed  on  the  9[li,  and  Fozj,  who 
limseir  at  its  bead,  became  the  ruling 
r  the  new  irrand  coimcil  of  Geneva. 

was  embellished  under  his  direction, 
also  pave  a  powerful  iniputM)  to  the 
tion  of  railways  and  telejirophB.     As  a 

of  Geneva  in  18-17  he  exerled  himself 
f  of  the  new  federal  constitution,  which 
ipted  Sept.  12,  1»«.  From  February 
nber,  1M8.  be  was  out  of  office,  owing 
reement  with  some  of  his  colleagues ; 
I  this  exception  hu  was  uninterrupted- 
I  bead  of  the  Genevese  government  un- 

1-1,  IH.)3.     In  1853  he  was  vice  presi- 

the  federal  conncil  of  stat«s,  and  in 
mdent ;  and  iu  I8o5  he  was  reinstated 
■nner  position  of  president  of  the  gov- 
;  of  GvDcva.  but  had   to  resign  in  No- 

1664.  Having  been  indicted  as  the 
rthe  riots  which  took  place  in  August, 
■o  France,  but  returoed  when  the  case 
andoned,  and  obtained  once  more  a 
the  firand  council,  which  he  gave  up 

IM.'i,  and  accepted  anew  In  1»H8.  Ho 
ten  Etfii  tTun  preeit  de  Vhutoirt  de  la 
•t"  dt  GeiihA  (Geneva,  1838). 

CUSS  {itipa  peanata,  Willd.),  a 
■uiiT  disIingQixliable  by  Its  elegant  and 
like  awns.  It  grows  in  close,  matted 
iving  very  long,  fine,  wiry,  dark  green 
iQuierous  tall  llowcr  stalks  with  small 
Hiccvvdod  by  an  abundance  of  sharp- 
elliptical  groins,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
1  by  the  feathered  awn  or  bristle,  a 
nore  in  length.  This  is  of  a  rich  bird- 
lise  color,  and  gives  a  remorkable  beau- 
B  plant.  Gerardc,  a  famous  herbalist 
,  wforms  ns  that  these  awncd  seeds 
Mn  in  his  time  by  "sundry  ladies  in- 

feathera."  It  is  this  species  which  is 
icipal  grasti  in  those  portions  of  the 
of  Asia  called  the  frurnor  posturing 
,  growing  in  immense  quantities,  and 
ing  ita  woody  root  stocks  above  the 


imported  from  abroad   ond  sold  in 
shops,  but  tliey  seldom  vegetate. 

FEATHER  KIVER,  a  stream  rising  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  I'lumos  co.,  California,  which 
flows  S.  W.  and  S.  through  a  rich  gold  region, 
and  empties  into  the  Sacramento,  30  m.  above 
Sacramento  City  ;  length  abont  180  m.  It  is 
novigable  as  for  as  Marysville,  to  which  point 
steambonts  ascend  from  San  F^nnciI^co.  The 
North  and  Middle  forks,  and  Yuba  river,  are 
its  principal  tributaries. 

FEimERS,  a  complicated  mmlification  of  the 
tegumentary  system,  forming  the  external  cov- 
ering or  plumage  of  bird.t.  Though  chemical- 
ly similar  to  and  homologous  witli  the  hair  of 
mammals,  tbuir  anatomical  structure  h  in  some 
respects  different.  An  ordinary  feather  is 
composed  of  a  •guill  or  barrel,  a  ehntt,  and  a 
vane  or  beord  consisting  of  barbs  and  barbules. 
The  quill,  the  part  ottachcd  to  the  skin,  is  a 
hollow  cylinder,  serai-transparent,  composed 
of  coagulated  albumen,  resembling  horn  both 
in  appearance  and  chemical  constitution.  It 
is  light,  but  strong,  terminated  below  by  an 
obtu.'te  extremity  pierced  by  an  oiiening,  the 
lower  umbilicus,  through  which  the  primary 
nutritive  vessels  enter )  above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  shaft,  with  which  it  conimunicates 
internally  hy  an  opening,  the  upper  nmbilicus; 
the  cavity  contains  a  series  of  conical  shrivelled 
mcabraties,  fitting  onu  uiion  the  other,  that 
hove  fonnerly  been  subservient  to  the  growth 
of  the  feather.  The  shad  is  more  or  less 
quadril sterol,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to 
the  tip ;  it  is  always  slightly  curveil,  c<)nvex 
above,  and  the  concave  lower  surface,  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  groove,  presents  two  in- 
clined planes  meeting  at  on  obtuse  angle ;  it  is 
covered  by  a  thio  horny  layer,  and  contains 
in  its  interior  a  white,  soft,  elastic  substance, 
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called  the  pith,  which  oopplieB  etrengtb  and 
nourishmont  to  the  ftntlier.  The  vnne  consiatB 
of  two  nuliH,  uni.'  ou  eaeh  side  of  thi!  shaft, 
each  n'ch  licinf;  formed  uf  a  SL'ries  of  lamina)  or 
bnrlis,  of  vnrjinf;  thickness,  width,  and  lenj^th, 
arranged  obliquely  on  the  sbatt,  and  composed 
of  the  soiDe  material ;  their 
flat  sides  are  (ilaced  close  to 
each  other,  enabling  them  to 
resist  any  ordinary  force  act- 
ing in  the  direction  of  their 
pluno,  aa  the  impulse  of  the 
air  in  the  act  of  flight,  thongh 
yielding  readily  to  any  force 
apjilied  in  the  line  uf  the 
tliutl.  The  barbs  taper  to  a 
[loint,  but  are  liruad  near  the 
sliaft,  and  in  the  largo  wing 
fL-athcrs  the  conrexity  of 


ivcd  i! 


ivity 


of  another;  bot  tlie  barbs 
are  kept  in  place  chiefly  hy 
borliuli'S,  niinnto  cnrvcd  fl  la- 
ments arising  from  the  njiiier 
edge  of  the  barb,  as  the  lat- 
ter diHS  tVoni  the  shatt ;  there 
are  two  twts,  one  ciirred  np- 
,  ward  and  the  otiier  down- 

ward,  thone  of  one  barb  liook- 

1.  Th.'  i|iiUi.  a.  Tin-  ing  so  flmily  Into  those  of 
tH™i*7m1!^  the  next  an  to  tbrm  a  close 
n-tMHy  VixiH^  s.  and  ciimpaet  Hnrfacc;  in  the 
Thi  unvi'r  nmWii-  ostrich  the  barbules  are  well 
™£u,      "■"""'  <Ieveloi«d,biitarelong,loo*?, 
and  separate,  giving  that  soft 
charneter  conveyed  by  the  term  ]>liiine.    The 
barbules  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  Mmilnr 
apparatus  on  their  sides  called  barbicels,  as  in 
the  qmlUuf  the  golden  ^.-agle  end  albatross; 
these  serve  t»  kee]i  the  barbules  in  position, 
but  are  \v^  nnmenms  than  the  latter.    In  most 
feather-  there  is  an  appenita^'e  near  the  npper 
nntbiliens  of  a  downy  chnracter,  called  the  ac- 
cessory plume :  amal'l  in  tlx-  ipiills  of  the  wings 
ami   tail,   in   some   IiihIv   feathers   of  liawka, 
ducks,  (ind  |cnlls  it  is  of  hirgo  size,  in  some  epc- 
civ*  BN  large  as  the  feather  which  siipjiorts  it ; 
in  the  enm  two  plumy  feathers  arise  from  one 

r'U,  ami  H)mL'timen  thr<-e  in  the  cBssowary, 
additional  plnmea  iH'iiig  these  ai-cessory 
feather^;  in  the  ostrM-h  there  is  no  nnh  addi- 
tional tut*.  There  is,  tlu-nfore,  every  grada- 
tion fniiii  a  simple  Iiarri'I  imd  sliatt.  as  in  the 
cassowary's  ipiilK  to  the  feather  with  barbs, 
liartinle^  and  liarbitvls.  Some  feathers  are  nil 
downv.  like  the  alxlouiinal  ones  of  the  eagle- 
owl  ;  I'thi-rs  have  very  little  down,  as  the 
hnriili  jilimiagc  of  the  |>engiiin  ;  in  tlie  eiiler 
dui'k,  and  other  ari'lie  specie^,  there  is  at  the 
base  of  the  eomnion  featlier^i  a  coft  downy 
covering,  seenriiii;  warnilli  witliimt  weight, 
like  the  soft  liir  at  the  )'a-^-  of  the  hair  of  arc- 
tic nmininals;  vnniig  birds  are  coverwl  with 
down  before  the  di-relopirient  of  feiitherM,  the 
latter  being  gniiled  thmugh  the  skin  by  the 
fomiiT.     In  the  ehiek  the  formation  of  down 


b^ns  on  the  eighth  day  of  incnbstiaii,  and  b 
continued  nnti]  the  hatching;  10  to  12  radii- 
ting  fllamonts  are  formed  at  tke  same  time  in  iB 
epidermic  iheath,  which  soon  nfl«r  Urth  dritt 
and  sets  free  the  plnmes,  allowing  tbcin  to 
Bi)rcad  out  as  a  pencil  of  down;  a  stem  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  downy  fllunsnta  becoma  the 
primary  web  of  the  feather.  Feathcn  in  smm 
cases  resemble  stiff  bristly  haira,  aa  aboat  the 
bill  in  most  birds,  and  the  tuft  on  the  brttil 
of  the  wild  tnrkey.  In  the  genoa  daaglfpktt, 
peculiar  to  the  Philippine  ishtnda,  we  have  re- 
markable instances  of  the  modtflcatiooa  of  tU 
epidermic  covering  of  birds.  In  J>.  Cumufu 
(Fras.),  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  bnast,  wd 
throat  are  changed  at  their  extremitiea  into 
ovoid  homy  lamellie,  looking  like  abining  blad 
spangles,  ezpansionsof  the  tmefaoniTBtnictnrs 
of  the  sbait ;  eomcthing  of  tha  kind  to  seen  ia 
the  Bohemian  chatterer  or  wax-win*  (amptlii 
gnrrulvi,  Linn.),  in  which  some  of  ua  itces- 
dary  and  tortial  quill  feathers  end  in  (mill, 
oblong,  flat  appcndatres,  in  color  and  eoim- 
tence  resembling  red  sealing  wax,  which  irs 
also  expanded  horny  prolongations  of  the  shaft) 
of  the  ordinary  fentliers.  In  I>.  tupernlitiv 
(Cuv.),  the  only  other  species  of  the  fenn^ 
the  feathers  over  each  eye  are  changed  fee 
three  fourths  of  their  length  into  red  silky 
hairs  or  bristles,  the  base  of  tbe  feather  haiiii( 
t)ie  nsnal  appearance;  each 
shaft  seems  to  divide  into 
several  of  those  hair-like  fila- 
ments, which  are  flner  and 
more  silky  thun  tlie  append- 
age on  the  breast  of  the  tur- 
key, and  directly  continnons 
with  ordinary  feather  struc- 
ture, while  in  the  turkey 
there  is  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  featliers  into  hairs 
in  the  whole  extent.  Id  most 
birds  there  will  be  fonnd  a 
number  of  simple  hair-like 
feathers  scattered  over  the 
skin  after  they  have  been 
plucked  ;  tlioy  arise  from 
short  bulbs  or  slender  round- 
ed shafts.  Feathers  are  de- 
veloped in  depressions  in  the 
skin  lined  by  an  inversion 
of  tho  epidermis  which  sur- 
rounds the  hnlb;  they  grow  tu,.  t.— )i»iitarf» 
hy  tlie  addition  of  new  cells  f!^^^  F«tt« 
from  the  bulb,  which  ))ecome  "^  '*"• 
m.idifle<l  into  the  homy  and  '^  'i^K^  j£j 
flbronssteni,  andby  thcelon-  isni  ■!■>■■'; 
gntion  and  extenwon  of  pre-  ^^i,J*t!wj! 
vionsly  formed  cells;  liketlie  niBfataw.  k 
hair,  they  originate  in  fol-  Balfc««*fc 
licles  pri wincing  epidermic 
celK  though  when  flilty  formed  the  c 
structure  is  widely  depiarted  ttcm  «xmp> 
the  mi-duUnry  ]Kirlion.  They  are,  wb 
furmeil,  living  organized  ports,  develoMu  >i 
a  matrix  connected  vitn  the  tk 


of  the  tkiii,  and  growiog  bj  nutrient  vessels ; 
when  fully  dereloped,  the  vessels  become  atro- 
phied, and  the  feathers  drj  and  gradnally  die 
from  tLu  sammit  to  the  base,  so  that  at  last 
they  become  dead  fureign  bodies,  as  completely 
Incapable  of  rital  modificationa  as  the  perfect 


Fiat.  I  ud  «.— etmclan  of  tba  Bnlb. 
1. 1, 1.  Bulb.   1  Pvt      Fh.  4.— I.  Tlw  s 

nilhln  |mrf»ciri]ry'         bnlb.    i  t.  8  S. 
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bi>nu  oT  the  deer.  The  matrix  which  pro- 
daces  the  feather,  according  to  Oircn,  has  the 
fonn  nt  an  eloo^Ced  cylindrical  cone,  and  con- 
sists of  a  capsule,  a  bulb,  and  intcrmodinte 
menibnuea  which  give  proper  fonn  to  the  se- 
mliaaarthebnlb:  ''  -^  ■ 
into  aad  b«conie«  n 
wkh  th«  true  skin, 
it*  apex  protmdes 
abdv«  the  Hiirface, 
and  the  inve^iDg 
caitnle  drops  otf  to 
iriTS  pMsage  to  the 
feather  wbkh  haa 
been  yrowini;  da- 
ring thi!i  period ; 
the  eapsnle  is  made 
np  of  several  lav- 
en.  the  ontemiiHl 
ciwaisung  of  epi' 

■knnie     cellN,     and     l,  Tb>'  pttb.    t.   Itomv  'itrrnil 

lu   centre   U    nc-        f"!!^  "d*!?'  4  f^^V 
rn|ne<l    by   a  soft        o°frti.it 'a.5.  B»,4of  balbit 
fibroos  bulb  fheely         «. «.  Bwbukii. 
tappliedwith  blood 

Te4«els  frnni  below  and  a  nerve ;  between  the 
Ixilb  and  the  capnte  are  two  (inrnlld  mem- 
branes, in  whoee  oblii|ne  septa  or  partitions  llio 
bsrbs  and  harhnles  are  developc).  nearly  in  Ilio 
■une  way  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  formed 
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between  the  membrane  of  the  pnlp  and  that  of 
the  oapsnie.  The  part  to  which  the  barbs  are 
attached  and  the  pith  of  the  shaft  are  formed 
reepectiveiy  from  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
of  the  membruncs  of  the  compoand  capsule; 
the  shaft  and  barbs  at  the  apex  of  the  ojliniler 
become  hardened  first,  and  are  soRer  the  nearer 
the  base  of  the  matrix  ;  the  first  formed  parts 
are  pushed  forward  by  the  cell  growth  at  the 
base,  the  products  of  the  bulb  being  moulded 
Into  shape  bj  the  membranes  eiterior  to  it; 
the  successive  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  tned- 
nllary  matter  are  Indicated  by  a  scries  of  mem- 
branous cones  or  caps,  the  last  formed  of  which 
cannot  escape  from  tlio  hardened  and  closed 
shaft,  and  constitute  the  light  dry  pith  seen  Id 
the  interior  of  the  quill ;  these  cones  are  origi- 
nally connected  together  by  a  central  tube,  and 
the  last  remains  of  the  bnlb  are  seen  in  the  lig- 
ament which  passes  from  the  pith  through  the 
tower  umbilicus,  attaching  the  i|uill  to  the  skin. 
Feathers  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some 
birds  to  a  length  of  more  than  two  feet ;  they  are 
almost  always  renewed  annually,  and  in  many 
species  twice  a  year ;  Ibis  amount  of  formative 
power  demands  a  oonsideralilu  increase  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation,  making  the  senwin  of 
moulting  always  n  critical  pt'Hiid  in  the  life  of 
a  bird.  The  i>lamage  is  generally  changed  sev- 
eral times  before  the  bird  is  adult ;  but  some 
of  the  falcons  are  said  to  assume  the  mature 
plumage  after  the  first  moult,  as  the  (ircenland 
and  Iceland  falcons. — Feothers  serve  to  protect 
I  birds  from  injurious  external  influences,  such 
as  eilremes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain,  4c.,  fur 
I  which  their  texture  and  tmliiicati-d  nmmge- 
I  ment  admirably  adapt  tliem  ;  and  they  also 
I  furnish  their  principal  means  of  locomotion,  in 
I  the  latter  case  being  stronger,  more  cori){>act, 
I  and  longer  than  those  which  cover  the  lH)dr, 
I  They  generally  increase  in  nlse  from  the  head 
,  bnckwanl,  ami  have  recei veil  sjicclal  names  ac- 
cording to  the  region  of  the  Uidy,  which  are 
important  aids  in  describing  and  recognizing 
species.  Home  of  thcM  names,  constantly  ased 
in  the  ornithological  articles  of  this  <.'ycli>|iie- 
dia,  not  readily  understood  from  the  words 
themselves,  are  as  follows ;  the  scapulars,  alKive 
the  shoulder  blade  and  humerus,  n[>parently 
I  on  the  back  when  the  wingiscliised  ;  axlllnriea, 
long  and  straight  feathers  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  humems,  under  the  wing ;  tiliials.  covering 
the  leg;  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  small  feathers 
in  rows  upon  the  fiirearm ;  under  coverts,  lining 
the  lower  side  of  the  wings;  the  longvst  iiiiill 
1  feathers,  arisinc  from  the  Imncs  of  the  linud, 
are  the  primaries;  the  sceondaricii  arine  from 
the  ortcr  |>ortion  of  the  alno.  and  the  tertiariea 
from  its  inner  portion  and  the  humerus;  the 
bnstartl  wing  consists  of  the  quill*  growing 
'  from  the  rudimentary  thumb;  greater  wing 
'  coverts,  the  feathersover  the  quills;  tail  coverts, 
'  upper  and  nnder.  those  above  anil  lieliiw  the 
base  of  the  tail  feathers.  The  relative  size  of 
the  qnills  on  the  hand  snd  foreanu.  and  the  con- 
;  sequent  form  of  the  wings,  arc  characteristic  of 
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the  families  of  birds,  and  modify  essentially 
their  powers  of  flijrht.  The  breadth  of  the 
win^  depends  principally  on  the  length  of  the 
secondary  (juills,  and  its  len^rth  on  that  of  the 
primaries.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  j)roj)ortions 
of  the  bones  and  the  force  of  the  muscles  of  the 
wings,  when  the  i)rimuries  are  longest  at  the 
extremity  of  tlie  pinion,  us  in  the  falcons  and 
swallows,  causing  an  acuminate  form  of  wing. 
We  may  know  that  the  ])0wers  of  flight  are 
great,  requiring  comparatively  little  exertion  in 
tlie  binl ;  but  when  the  longest  primaries  are  in 
tile  middle  of  the  series,  giving  rise  to  a  short, 
broad  wing,  as  in  the  partridge  and  grouse,  the 
bird  can  Hy  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  with 
great  eti'ort,  and  a  whir  well  known  to  the 
sportsman.  Not  only  the  shape  of  the  wing, 
but  the  close  texture  of  its  feathers,  nmst  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  rapid  strong  flight  of 
the  falcon;  the  loose  soft  feathers  of  the  wings 
in  the  owls,  and  the  serrated  outer  edge  of  the 
])rimuries,  while  they  prevent  rapid  flight,  en- 
able them  to  pounce  noiselessly  upon  tlieir  vigi- 
lant prey. — Most  birds,  jmd  especially  the  a(]ua- 
tic  families,  are  provided  witli  an  oil  gland  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  whose  unctuous  secretion  is 
distriiiuted  over  the  feathers  by  means  of  the 
bill,  protecting  their  surface  against  moisture; 
the  shedding  of  the  water  is  not  owing  entirely 
to  the  oily  covering,  but  also  to  a  thin  plate  of 
air  entangled  by  the  feathers,  and  probably  also 
to  an  actual  repulsion  of  the  i)artirles  of  water 
by  the  feathers,  as  is  seen  in  the  leaves  of  many 
atjuatic  plants;  the  arranging  of  the  plumes  by 
the  bill  of  the  binl  being  ratlier  to  enable  them 
to  take  down  a  large  qu:intity  of  air,  than  to 
apply  any  repellent  oily  covering. — The  plumage 
of  binls  has  an  inflnite  variety  of  colors,  from 
the  sombre  tints  of  the  raven  to  the  pure  white 
of  the  egrets,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  lory, 
toucan,  trogon,  and  humming  thirds;  the  females 
have  generally  less  lively  colors,  and  the  sum- 
mer livery  of  both  sexes  is  otten  ditferent  from 
that  of  winter.  One  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena ct>nnecte<l  with  feathers  is  the  annual 
moult,  and  the  change  of  color  during  that  and 
the  breeiling  season;  moulting  usually  takes 
place  after  tlie  young  have  l>een  hatched,  the 
whole  plianage  becoming  dull  and  rough,  and 
the  liird  more  or  less  indisposed,  with  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  voice  in  the  singing  species.  Ac- 
ctirding  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  plumaire  of  birds  is 
changed  by  the  mere  alteratitm  ol  the  color  of 
the  feathers;  liv  tiie  growth  of  new  feathers 
without  the  Inssof  any  old  ones;  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  feathers  in  the  place  of  old  <>nes 
thrown  olf,  whully  (»r  in  part ;  and  by  the  wear- 
ing oil*  of  the  light  tips  as  the  breeiling  season 
approaclies,  expi»sing  the  britrhter  tints  under- 
neath. The  tir>t  two  of  these  i'hanges  occur  in 
adults  at  the  end  of  s|»ring,  the  third  being  par- 
tial in  s))ring  and  complete  in  autumn.  Though 
tlie  perfert  i)Iumage  is  non-vas<-ular  and  epi- 
dt-miir,  the  ct>lors  change.  ])ri»bably  by  some 
vital  process,  without  the  loss  of  a  feather; 
when  the  winter  livery  succee<ling  the  autum- 


nal moult  begins  to  assume  its  bright  characteri), 
the  new  color  generally  commences  at  tlie  part 
of  the  web  nearest  the  body,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  tip.  Until  within  the  last  ftv 
years  the  changes  of  color  in  the  fur  of  mam- 
mals (as  in  the  ermine  in  winter),  and  in  tbe 
plumage  of  birds  in  the  season  of  reprodnctic4i, 
were  supposed  to  be  eflTected  by  the  hdiiiIc 
rei>roduction  of  the  hairs  and  fcathens ;  bat  tliis 
cannot  be  the  case,  as  many  facts  go  to  prore 
that  these  changes  occur  at  other  times  tLu 
the  period  of  moulting,  and  without  the  Iom  uf 
a  hair  or  feather.  It  is  well  known  that  ri\id 
emotions  of  fear  or  grief  may  turn  the  bumtn 
hair  gray  or  white  in  so  short  a  |H;riod  that 
there  could  be  no  change  in  the  hair  it«elf  to 
account  for  it ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  t 
starling  which  became  white  after  being  rescued 
from  a  cat.  It  has  been  maintained  by  ScLlegd 
and  Martin  that  many  birds  always  get  their 
wedding  plumage  without  moulting.  The  fact 
being  admitted,  how  can  the  change  of  color 
be  ex])lained  in  the  mature  feather,  which  bu 
no  vascular  or  nervous  communication  with 
the  skin  ?  The  wearing  away  of  the  light  tip«, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  is  not  only  nnpbvfl- 
ological,  but  in  most  cases  docs  not  liappen. 
Dr.  Weinland,  from  the  examination  of  bleached 
s]>ecimens  in  museums,  and  of  recent  bird«,  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  the  brightness  and  fading 
of  the  colors  are  owing  to  the  increase  or  dim* 
inution  of  an  oily  matter  in  the  feathers;  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  web  of  feathen 
from  the  breast  of  a  fresh  merganser  {mtrg^t 
serrator^  Linn.)  showed  numerous  lacuna  of  • 
reddish  oil-like  fluid;  some  weeks  after,  the 
same  feathers,  having  become  nearly  white 
from  exposure  to  light,  disclosed  air  buLUa 
instead  of  the  reddish  fluid ;  from  this  he  con- 
cludes that  the  evaporation  of  the  oily  fluid, 
and  the  filling  of  the  spaces  with  air  as  in  tbe 
case  of  the  white  water  lily,  proiluces  tbe 
changes  of  color.  If  this  fluid  he  oily,  as  then 
is  g(M>d  reason  to  I  relieve,  mere  physical  imbi- 
bition would  be  suflicient  to  introduce  it  into 
the  dead  feathers,  aa  it  is  well  known  that  &t 
passes  through  all  tissues  very  readily,  even 
through  compact  horn.  In  the  season  of  re- 
production, tlie  nutritive  and  organic  functioni 
are  performed  with  their  utmost  vigor,  and  tbe 
supply  of  fatty  coloring  matter  would  flow  free- 
ly to  the  feathers;  under  the  opposite  condi- 
tions of  debility,  cold,  or  insufficient  food,  tbe 
oily  matter  w(»uld  be  withdrawn  and  the  fettb- 
ers  would  fade. — In  regard  to  the  ralue  of 
feathers  to  man,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enume- 
rate the  oniamental  employment  of  the  nlames 
of  the  ostrich,  egrets,  cranes,  and  peacock;  tbe 
ecomanical  uses  of  the  down  of  the  cider  dock 
and  the  plumage  of  the  goose ;  the  importance 
of  the  goose  (luill  before  the  introduction  of 
steel  and  gold  pens,  and  the  adherence  of  many 
at  the  present  day  to  the  more  perishaUe, 
less  convenient,  but  softer-moving  quiU;  not 
to  more  than  allude  to  the  consumption  of  the 
plumage  of  the  gorgeous  tropical  birds  in  the 
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ture  of  feather  flowers,  and  the  utility 
)\vnT  arctic  skins  as  articles  of  dress  in 
)ns  of  perpetual  snow. 
*A£Y  (Lat.  Februarius,  from  fehruare^ 
J ;  so  called  from  februcu,  the  festival 
tion  and  lustration,  which  was  held  on 

of  this  month),  the  second  month  in 
ent  calendar,  containing  28  days  ordi- 
Dd  2i)  days  in  leap  year.  It  was  not 
dendar  of  Romulus.  Numa  added  two 
to  the  year,  January  at  the  beginning 
ruary  at  the  end.  It  was  first  placed 
^"ary  by  the  decemvirs  about  460  B.  0. 
(formerly  Fescan  or  Fetcamp  ;  Lat 
\m  or  FiMeamnum),  a  seaport  town  of 
in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf6rieure, 
.  X.  E.  of  Havre,  on  a  branch  railway 
men,  and  at  the  entrance  of  tl^e  river 

into  the  channel ;  pop.  in  1806,  12,- 
be  town  has  two  remarkable  churches, 
graphical  school,  a  library,  a  theatre, 
ercial  court,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
nsive  sea-bathing  establishments.  The 
Mipations  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishing, 
Iding,  and  commerce,  but  its  mannfac- 
5  also  becoming  important.  The  town 
chI  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  celebrated 
onvent  which  was  founded  about  662. 
epeatedly  been  destroyed  in  times  of 
s  early  as  the  13th  century  it  was 
or  its  herring  fisheries. 
lEB,  GisUt  Tbe«der,  a  German  natnral- 

at  Gros^-Sjihrchen,  Lusatia,  April  19, 
le  studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 

profi'ssor  of  physics  there  from  1834 

when  a  disease  of  the  eyes  disabled 
11  teaching,  and  he  devoted  himself 
y  to  anthropology  and  natural  phi- 
He  hatl  early  attracted  attention  by 
es  in  galvanism,  by  translations  of 
scientific  works,  by  papers  relating  to 
y  and  pharmacy,  and  by  humorous 
.  Sfapelia  mixta^  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Mises.  In  his 
'///*#  «hr  Mond  auA  Jodiue  hentehe  (2d 
I)  he  deals  with  scientific  problems  in  a 
i"«vein.  \\\s  Biichlein  torn  Lehen  nnch 
U  (18:ir,).  GedichU  (1842),  and  Rath- 
'tn  (3d  ed.,  1865) contain  admirable  sjhj- 
►f  pi»etry.  His  other  principal  works 
in^t,  o<h  r  iiherdan  Serlenlehen  iJer  Pffan- 
^) ;  Zend-AreMta^  oder  fihtr  die  Dinge 
meh  Htid  den  Jentfeits  (3  vols.,  1851); 
e  der  P»ychophysi1c^  his  most  im- 
soientifio  work  (2  vols.,  1>^6()):  and 
lisrhe  und  ph  ihsoph  ische  A  tomeu leh re 
1864). 

*£!«  Ckiries    AlWrt,   a    French    actor, 
London,  Oct.  23,  1824.     Tlie  son  of  a 

father  and  a  French  mother,  he  was 
rincij)ally  in  England  and  France,  and 
tkkI  e<lucalion  he  began  in  Paris  the 
!"  sculpture.  Manifcstinir  a  strong  in- 
i  for  the  stage,  he  ma<le  his  first  nj)- 
?  while  still  very  young  at  the  Salle 
in  Le  vmri  de  hi  ecu  re.     At^er  some 


weeks  at  the  conservatory,  he  joined  a  com- 
pany of  French  comedians  for  a  year's  tour 
through  Italy.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  again 
applied  himself  to  sculpture,  at  the  same  time 
playing  minor  characters  in  the  Th^&tre  Fran- 
^ais.  His  first  great  success  was  in  1846  in 
the  French  theatre  at  Berlin,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  original  Duval  in  La  dame  aux 
camelias  of  Dumas  the  younger.  In  1847  he 
played  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  French  company 
in  London,  and  afterward  till  1858  at  different 
times  he  was  prominent  on  the  boards  of  the 
theatres  Ambign,  Vari^t^s,  Historique,  Porte 
Saint-Martin,  and  Vaudeville  in  Paris.  From 
March,  1857,  to  the  end  of  1858,  he  was  joint 
manager  with  M.  de  la  Rounat  of  the  Od^on. 
Two  years  afterward  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake characters  in  English  on  the  London 
stage,  and  on  Oct.  27,  1860,  he  opened  at  the 
Princess's  theatre  as  Ruy  Bias  in  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Victor  Hugo's  play.  On  March  19, 
1861,  he  appeared  as  Hamlet,  playing  the  part 
in  a  flaxen  wig  and  making  other  marked  in- 
novations upon  the  costume  and  conventionali- 
ties of  the  character.  He  played  the  part  70 
successive  nights,  and  excited  an  animated  dis- 
cussion among  the  London  critics.  He  followed 
with  Othello,  lago,  Macbeth,  Coriolanus,  the 
**Corsican  Brothers,"  Claude  Melnotte,  and 
other  characters,  in  nearly  all  of  which  he 
achieved  a  remarkable  success,  in  spite  (»f  his 
disregard  ofthe  traditions  and  conventionalities 
of  the  English  stage.  He  leased  the  Lyceum; 
Jan.  1,  1868,  opening  as  Legadere  in  **The 
Duke's  Motto,"  and  continued  his  manage- 
ment of  that  theatre  for  some  years.  Ho 
made  his  first  appearence  in  America  as  Ruy 
Bias,  in  Niblo's  theatre  in  New  York,  Jan.  10, 
1870.  In  October  following  he  opened  the 
Globe  theatre  in  Boston  as  manager,  but  soon 
returned  to  New  York,  and  after  a  brief  en- 
gagement at  the  French  theatre,  where  he 
played  several  characters  in  English,  he  went 
back  to  London.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
1872,  he  leased  the  French  theatre,  and  re- 
modelled it;  but  failing  to  secure  possession 
of  the  property,  he  made  his  first  reap|)earance 
in  New  York,  April  28,  1873,  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  as  £<lmond  Dantes  in  his  own 
version  of  **  Monte  Cristx>." 

FEDCIlE3iK0,  Alexfl,  a  Russian  naturalist,  bom 
about  1830,  died  near  the  summit  of  the  Col 
du  Geant,  Switzerland,  Aug.  14,  1873.  Ho 
resided  at  Moscow,  and  was  a  high  authority 
on  the  geography  of  central  Asia.  He  went 
to  Switzerland  to  compare  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Col  du  Geant  with  those  which 
he  had  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Khokan. 
He  left  Montreux  on  foot  for  Chamouni  Aug. 
12,  and  on  the  14th  proceeded  to  the  Col  du 
Geant  with  two  guides.  Ho  had  gone  within 
about  two  hours'  walk  of  the  summit  when  a 
violent  storm  and  avalanches  of  snow  f(»rce<l 
him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  he  fell  from 
exhaustion  and  perished.  He  left  unfinished 
an  important  work,  which  his  wife,  who  ac- 
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companied  him  in  all  his  jonrnejs,  though  Dot 
in  tins  ascent,  designs  publishing. 

FEDERALISTS,  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States  wlio  claimed  to  bo  the  peculiar  friends 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Their  opponents,  the  republicans,  they 
called  anti-federalists,  and  charged  them  to  a 
certain  extent  with  hostility  to  or  distrust  of 
the  United  States  constitution  and  the  general 
government.  The  republicans,  however,  stren- 
uously denied  the  truth  of  these  charges.  The 
federalist  party  was  formed  in  1788.  Its  most 
distinguished  leaders  were  Wasliington,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Marshall ;  and  the  leading 
federalist  states  were  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, supported  generally,  though  not  uni- 
formly, by  the  rest  of  New  England;  while 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Burr,  George  Clin- 
ton, and  Gallatin  led  the  opposition.  In  the 
contests  of  the  French  revolution  the  federalists 
leaned  to  the  side  of  England,  the  republicans 
to  tliat  of  France.  The  former  were  defeated 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1800,  when  the 
republican  candidates  were  elected,  Jefferson 
president,  and  Burr  vice  president.  Their  op- 
position to  the  war  of  1812,  and  above  all  the 
calling  of  the  Hartford  convention,  conipleted 
their  destruction  as  a  national  party.  In  1816 
Monroe,  the  republican  candidate  for  president, 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  tlie  states 
with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Delaware,  which  gave  84  votes 
against  him,  while  from  the  other  states  ho  re- 
ceived 1^^3.  At  the  next  election  in  1820  the 
federalist  party  was  disbanded,  Monroe  receiv- 
ing: everv  electoral  vote  except  one. 

FEINIR.     See  Feoik)r. 

FEE,  a  law  term,  derived  probably  from  Sax. 
fth^  or  more  accurately  feoh^  compensation  or 
j)ayment.  As  landed  estates  were  given  by 
the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces to  their  nobles  and  soldiers  as  compen- 
sation or  wages  for  military  service?,  fee  came 
to  mean  the  estate  itself.  It  was  Latinized 
mto  fenJufu  or  feoihim^  from  which  the  word 
feudal  arose,  because  it  was  this  tenure  of  land 
which  characterized  what  is  called  the  feudal 
system.  The  derivation  and  original  meaning 
of  this  word  are  nt»t  certainly  known,  but  what 
we  have  given  is,  we  think,  supported  by  the 
be>t  reaM>ns.  In  law,  estate  does  not  mean 
the  land,  but  the  title  which  a  man  has  in  the 
land  ;  so  the  word  fee  is  now  used  to  signify, 
not  the  land,  but  the  kind  of  estate  or  tenure  by 
which  it  \<  held.  The  word  fee  alone  means 
an  estate  without  qualitioation  or  limitation; 
hence  the  phrase  fee  simple  means  the  highest 
estate  held  of  any  superior  or  lonl,  or  by  any 
tenure  tir  s^-rviee.  or  strictly  speaking,  by  any 
tenure  whatever;  and  the  word  simple  means 
onlv  that  nothim;  isadde<l  to  limit  or  condition 
the  word  fee.  Hence  an  estate  in  fee  antl  an 
estate  in  tee  simple  are  the  same  thing.  This 
is  an  abHuJute  estate  <»f  inheritance  ;  or  an 
estate  whicli  a  man  holds,  descendible  to  his 
heirs  for  ever.     There  is  no  event  by  which  it 


roast  be  terminated  or  defeated,  and  no  HmiU- 
tion  or  restriction  by  force  of  wliicli  it  mut 
descend  to  a  certain  heir  or  heirs,  in  exrluioB 
of  the  rest.    A  fee  simple  may  be  acquired  Ij 
descent  or  by  purchase.     In  law,   norcliAie 
means  every  mode  of  acquiring  lana  exc«pl 
descent ;  hence  if  land  be  given  to  a  man.  ur 
devised  to  him,  and  he  takei  by  gift  or  Ij 
devise,  still  h^  is  said  in  law  to  take  by  par- 
chase.    The  essential  words  in  any  instrument 
by  which  a  man  should  take  land  in  fee, 
whether  by  will  or  deed,  are,  to  the  griDtN; 
or  devisee,  and  ^^his  heirs.'*    For  if  land  be 
given  to  a  man  without  the  word  "*  heir»k**  b« 
takes  only  an  estate  for  his  own  life,  and  at  hit 
death  (if  there  be  no  remainder  over)  it  r«veiti 
to  tlie  grantor  or  his  heirs;  and  at  comnoB 
law  there  are  no  words  which  could  supply 
the  want  of  these  '*  words  of  inheritance,  si 
they  are  called,  where  there  could  be  beirL 
Thus,  if  land  were  conveyed  or  devis«Kl  to  s 
man  "and  his  suc^^ssors,**  he  took  only  u 
estate  for  life ;  but  if  these  words  were  ostd  is 
a  deed  or  devise  to  a  corporation,  they  were 
the  proper  words  to  create  a  fee  simple,  be- 
cause a  corporation  should  have  penietnal  soc- 
cession,  but  cannot  have  heirs.    If  land  b« 
granted  or  devised  to  A,  B,  and  C,  as  ti     :< 
then  also  the  word  successors  would  in  g«i      i 
carry  a  fee.    The  ancient  severity  of  t     rm4 
requiring  words  of  inheritance  is  now  ^ozcd 
somewhat  in  England,  and  more  in  tlie  United 
States  (in  some  of  the  states  by  statute)  ^ 
pecially  in  respect  to  wills  and  trusts.     In  i 
any  words  distinctly  indicating  the  pnrpoto  m 
the  testator  to  devise  all  his  estate  and  inter 
in  a  piece  of  land,  are  always  held  now  to  csrrr 
a  fee  simple;   and  in  trusts,  if  one  has 
given  to  him  with  power  to  sell,  this  is  b      » 
be  a  power  to  convey  in  fee  simple.    In  ue 
it  is  always  better  to  add  the  words  of  in) 
tance,  but  the  word  "  assigns  *^  is  not  nece 
to  give  the  power  of  transfer,  although 
added.    There  may  be  a  fee  simple  not  < 
lands,  bnt  in  franchises  and  liberties ;  •>» 
England,  in  dignities  and  the  rights  tiai  ]»i«- 
ileges  attached  to  them ;  and  even  in  pen 
]>ropcrty,  as  in  an  annuity. — Fees  may  be  a 
than  fee  simple,  and  they  are  so  whenever  tat 
simple ;   that  is,  whenever  the  fee  is  in  iif 
way  restrained  or  diminished.    A  oualifiec 
technically  so  called,  is  one  in  which,  bj 
original  limitation,  Uie  land  goes  to  a 
his  heirs  general,  and  yet  is  not  confintnt  wj 
issue  of  his  own  body ;  as  if  it  be  girea 
and  to  his  heirs  on  the  ]»art  of  his  fiitl  i 

certain  ancestor.     A  determinable 
which  may  continue  for  ever,  but  %■      u 
be  determined  by  tlie  happening  of  som««  ^ 
which  is  uncertain.    Instances  usually  i 
of  this  are  lands  conveyed  or  de\ised  to  i 
and  his  heirs  until  an  infant  shall  attain  m  • 
tain  age,  or  until  such  a  person  shall  be 
ried,  or  shall  have  children.     A  oood 
fee  means  either  a  fee  to  which  at        u      > 
some    condition  was  annexed,   whicu  1 
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ed  will  defeat  the  estate,  or  the  per- 
'e  of  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
te,  or  the  perfonnance  or  occurrence 
ti  is  necessary  to  vest  estate.  Bat  these 
b rases  are  not  definable  with  exact  ac- 
and  are  sometimes  osed  one  for  the 
Fee  tail  is  a  law  term  of  more  precise 
^.  It  is  derived  Irom  the  Norman 
word  tailUr^  to  cat,  becaase  it  is  a 
»tate  of  inheritance  cut  or  carved  out 
fee  simple ;  and  it  exists  where  a  con- 
)  or  devise  is  made  to  a  person  named 
>  heirs  of  his  body  or  some  specified 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  as  for  instance 
s  male  or  heirs  female  of  his  body,  or 
B  of  his  body  begotten  of  his  then  wife. 
erence  between  this  and  a  fet.*  simple  is 
perceived,  for  while  the  latter  on  the 
death  will  pass  by  descent  to  his  heirs 
who  may  be  collateral  relatives,  tlie 
Mrill  descend  only  in  the  line  indicated 
instrument  creating  the  estate.  For- 
je  understanding  was  that  the  grantee 
»tate  tail  had  only  a  life  interest,  and 
>nvey  no  more ;  but  afterward  means 
vised  by  which  ho  might  convey  a  fee, 
9  in  the  hands  of  his  grantee  would 
ily  be  a  fee  simple.  The  usual  mode  of 
lis  was  ttie  process  of  suffering  a  com- 
overy,  but  by  statute  3  and  4  William 
4,  the  same  result  may  be  accomplished 
»rdinary  deed  of  conveyance  duly  en- 
Legislatiun  of  a  similar  nature  has  also 
>pted  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the 
States  estates  tail  have  had  no  practical 
e  since  the  revoluti(m.  In  some  of  the 
bey  are  wholly  unknown.  In  others 
come  at  once,  by  force  of  statutory 
ns.  estates  in  fee  simple.  In  others  a 
n  fee  tail  bars  the  entail  by  a  simple 
nee  in  fee  simple.  In  yet  others,  and 
numerous,  they  are  simply  abolished 
te,  without  anv  reservation  whatever. 
X  (FUi,  or  Vitl)  ISU.MIS,  a  group  in 
th  Pacific  ocean,  l)etween  hit.  15°  80' 
30'  8.,  and  Ion.  176^  W  E.  and  178°  20' 
djoe  is  the  name  in  the  windward,  and 
he  leeward  part  of  the  gn)up.  There 
tr  225  islands,  of  which  alnnit  140  are 
d.  The  p<)[>ulation  is  estimated  at 
of  whom  4,«MK)  are  whites.  Viti  I^vu, 
ri  Leva,  is  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
tlie  group;  it  is  about  (»4  m.  from  N. 
id  97  from  E.  to  W.  Suva  liarbor  is 
m  shoals,  well  sheltered,  and  of  easy 
ind  egress.  The  best  known  towns  on 
kod  are  Xaniena,  Ndawasaiiiu,  Tova, 
ubu.  Uakirakr,  Tavtia,  Mba,  Xamoli, 
Vuuda,  Vitogo  or  Veitiri,  Ml)etnrau- 
ndntga,  Ndeumbiu  and  Suva.  Vanua 
reat  island),  gen**rallv  < -a lied  Vuva  bv 
»itants.  ranks  next  to  Viti  Ia^vu.  and  is 
.  «yf  Ban,  a  small  island  i»n  the  E.  side 
tter,  from  which  distances  in  tliegnnip 
(•ned;  it  is  115  m.  lonjr  from  E.  X.  E. 
W.,  and  on  an  average  25  m.  broad. 


The  principal  towns  of  Vanna  Leva  are  Mbua, 
Ndama,  Navave,  Solevi,  Navatu,  Nasavusavn, 
Undo,  Namuka,  Mathuata,  Kaviravi,  and 
Wailea.  The  bay  of  Nasavusavu,  10  m.  long 
by  6  broad,  is  surrounded  by  very  high  and 
broken  land,  rising  in  many  places  into  lofty 
needle-shaped  peaks;  behind  them  several 
other  high  peaks  reach  to  about  4,000  ft.  A 
considerable  stream  of  fresh  water  enters  the 
bay,  and  a  mile  below  on  the  beach  are  hot 
springs,  which  are  continnally  steaming.  The 
rock  in  the  neighborhood  is  compact  coral  and 
volcanic  breccia.  The  water  has  a  faint  smell 
of  sulphnr  and  a  strong  saline  taste.  The  na- 
tives nse  the  springs  to  boil  their  food,  which 
is  done  by  covering  them  with  leaves  and 
grass,  when  rapid  ebullition  ensues  in  the  pre- 
viously quiescent  water.  Taviuni,  commonly 
but  erroneously  called  by  the  white  residents 
Yima  or  Somosom(»,  is  the  third  island  in  size 
and  importance ;  it  is  about  24  m.  long  and  9 
m.  brofl^l,  and  5  m.  S.  £.  of  Vaima  l^vu.  The 
whole  island  is  one  vast  mountain,  2,052  ft. 
high,  and  very  fertile.  On  the  top  is  a  lake 
containing  an  abundance  of  large  eels.  The 
principal  towns  on  it  are  Somosomo,  Vuna, 
Weilangi,  Wainikeli,  and  Mbouma.  Kadavn 
or  Kandavu  is  a  large,  ]>opulous,  and  well 
wooded  island,  69  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Hau  and  48  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Viti  Levu ;  it  is  82 
m.  long,  and  averages  4  m.  in  breadth.  On 
the  west  is  a  small  bay,  Malatta,  which  ofiera 
temporary  anchorage,  bat  it  is  difiicult  to 
enter  on  account  of  reefs.  Westward  of  Ma- 
latta is  Tavutha  bay,  fretjuented  by  w halers.  E. 
of  Kadavu,  and  between  it  and  tlie  island  of 
Ono,  is  a  well  protected  harbor.  The  Mbuki- 
leru  mountain  is  very  high.  Another  popu- 
lous island  is  Gau  or  Xgau,  13  m.  long  and  4 
broad,  88  m.  £.  of  Bau.  The  reef  extends  a 
mile  and  a  half  otf  the  N.  E.  [>oint,  ami  several 
miles  otf  the  8.  side,  but  is  close  to  the  island 
on  the  east,  where  there  are  several  openings, 
but  none  fit  for  anchorage.  There  is  good 
holding  ground  in  the  bay  opposite  the  town 
of  Lakemba.  Other  towns  on  this  island  are 
Sawayake  (the  chief  town),  Nakumbuniu  Na- 
waikama  (at  whi(^h  there  are  hot  springs), 
Nakorowaro,  Levuka,  Ourata,  Nathavanandi, 
Lekanai,  Nggaranl,  and  Vioni.  Koro  (mean- 
ing ^'  a  town '')  is  a  very  fine  island,  14  ni.  long 
by  4  wide,  59  m.  N.  E.  of  Bau.  with  an 
anchorage  on  the  X.  W.  side.  The  chief  towns 
are  Wailevu  or  Sithila,  Tangandrenga,  Thawa- 
levu,  Nasau,  AVaitaya,  and  Korolailai.  Mo- 
ala,  a  high  volcanic  island,  about  4  iii.  wide  by 
8  long,  86  m.  V^.  8.  E.  of  Bau,  has  several 
towns,  among  them  Xavathnnimasi  an<l  Tha- 
kova.  The  reef  on  the  X.  side  of  M(»ala  is  a 
collection  of  sunken  and  detacheil  patches ;  that 
on  the  X.  E.  extends  2^  m. ;  to  the  westward 
are  several  passjures  through  the  reet',  «{uite  safe 
with  a  favorable  wind.  Ovnlau,  a  mountain- 
ous island  about  2i>  m.  from  Bau.  8  ni.  long  X. 
and  S.,  and  7  ni.  broad,  is  of  volcanic  fonua- 
tion,  and  its  rocks  are  composed  of  a  conglom- 
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erate  or  puddinpf  stone.  The  valleys  extend 
only  a  short  distance  into  the  interior  and 
have  little  level  ground  ;  they  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  with  a  deej),  rich  soil,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Its  harhors  are  all  formed  hy  the  reets. 
Levuka,  a  town  on  tlie  £.  side  of  the  island,  is 
chietly  inlmhited  hy  foreigners.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Feejeean  government,  the  residence  of 
foreign  consuls,  the  {)rincii)al  shipping  port,  and 
has  several  hotels,  churches,  and  stores.  The 
metropolis  of  Feejee,  containing  upward  of 
1,000  inhahitants,  is  Bau,  or  Mbau,  on  the 
small  iiiland  of  the  same  name,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  large  island  Viti  Levu  by  a 
>long  flat  of  coral,  fordable  at  high  water,  and 
in  places  bare  at  low  water.  Lakemba,  or 
Lakeba,  is  the  principal  island  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  group,  100  ra.  E.  S.  E.  of 
Bau ;  the  chief  town  is  Tumbou.  Other  in- 
habited islands  are  Hatiki  or  Mbatiki,  Be<ia  or 
Mbeng-ga,  Cakaudrove-i-wai  or  Thakaundrove, 
Cikobia  or  Thikombia,  Kabara  or  Kambara, 
Komo,  Macuata  or  Mathuata,  Malolo,  Nairai, 
Nayau,  Ogea  or  Ongea,  Oneata,  Bewa,  Vanua 
Balavu  or  Mbalavu,  Vulaga  or  Vulanga,  often 
called  Fulanga,  and  Yacata  or  Yathata. — 
From  the  meteorological  register  kept  at  Le- 
vuka  by  Col.  W.  J.  Smythe,  from  January  to 
the  end  of  April,  it  appears  that  the  maximum 
heat  amounted  on  the  1st  of  January  to  91**  9', 
and  that  the  minimum  temperature  on  the  8th 
of  April  was  72".  The  average  rain  during 
thc'^eftMir  months  was  17'21»  in.;  thunder  was 
heard  almost  daily,  wliile  the  wind  was  gener- 
ally very  light.  Thomas  Williams  places  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  group  at  80.''  There 
is  a  large  number  of  rainy  days,  but  uninter- 
ru[>ted  liry  weather  otten  continues  for  two  or 
three  months.  Among  tlie  botanical  produc- 
ti<»ns  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  dio^oreti  or 
yam,  calle<l  yrf ;  the  balabala,  a  kind  of  palm 
or  tree  fern,  of  which  the  heart-  is  eaten  in 
times  of  j«carcity;  the  bau,  with  an  edible 
fruit  and  a  beautiful  brown  or  red  woo<l,  use<l 
for  canoes  and  boxes;  the  bek*,  of  which  the 
leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten ;  the  bokoi,  which 
has  a  fruit  s<'areely  distimruishable  from  the 
kavikiu  a  kind  of  Malay  apple  tree  with  a 
quince-like  fruit ;  the  bovu-dama,  wliich  fur- 
nishes a  heavy  timber  of  a  light  color;  and  the 
bulou,  with  a  root  resembling  in  ta<te  an  old 
potato.  There  is  an  elegant  variety  of  fern 
called  ronini.  The  dalici  bears  spike-shaped 
tlowers  and  yiehN  a  hanl  and  useful  timber; 
but  the  most  useful  tree  for  canoe  building, 
masts,  antl  all  kinds  of  carpentry,  is  the 
damanu.  A  fruit  somewhat  like  a  j>lum  is 
h(>rne  bv  the  dawa  an<l  the  dawamoli.  Bread 
is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  dojro  and  the 
dogokana.  The  wo<m1  of  the  duva,  ]>ounded 
into  fibres  and  fastened  to  a  line,  poi-^ons  or 
stupeties  lisli.  which  turn  on  tht-ir  back  as  if 
they  were  dead,  but  soon  reeov^T  when  K*ft  to 
themselves.  The  fniit  of  the  ivi  is  either 
baked  or  l«oiled.  or  frnited  aTnl  madt- into  bpi-ad 
or  pudding.     The  leaves  of  the  danidani  and 


the  knra  are  used  medicinaUr.  The  smaller 
branches  of  the  loselose  are  nsed  by  the  natires 
as  torches.  But  the  most  imimrtant  of  all  the 
botanical  productions  is  the  cocoannt  titc 
here  called  niu^  almost  every  part  of  which  b 
put  to  some  use.  Drums  are  made  of  the  '^*^o^ 
of  the  tavola;  fans  and  mnbrellaa  from  tb« 
leaves  of  the  vin,  a  kind  of  palm.  A  fniit  Terr 
much  like  the  rasnberry  is  obtained  from  the 
wagadrogadro.  The  root  of  the  lagona  ifiiptr 
mythUtieum)  is  chewed  and  mixed  with  water 
and  drunk  as  a  beverage.  The  bitu  and  the 
bituvatu  are  kinds  of  bamboo  which  grow  ei- 
tensively.  C^)tton  has  succeeded  admirsblj, 
and  can  be  harvested  within  six  montlia.  Many 
of  the  colonists  are  planting  coffee.  Fishes  are 
plentifnl,  including  the  porpoise,  sole,  ninlkl 
and  many  other  edible  kinds ;  also  a  lar^  shark, 
called  me^Oy  and  a  still  more  dangerous  li»h 
called  ogo.  A  kind  of  sea  worm  calle<l  hohnh^ 
found  on  some  reefs  toward  the  latter  i>art  of  the 
year,  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  food. 
A  maggot  called  yatato^  which  bores  into 
wooil,  is  much  eaten  on  the  i>oor  islands.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  oyster  {eita\  of  which  the 
large  pearl  shell  is  gronnd  and  nsed  for  omt' 
ments.  The  coqe,  a  sacred  bird,  has  a  singular 
cry,  much  like  a  doff^s  or  the  human  voice. 
There  is  a  small  bird  somewhat  like  a  con- 
crake,  called  hiei;  a  vampire  bat,  called  heU; 
a  large  sea  gnll,  called  kasaqa  ;  the  kitn,  a  bird 
destructive  to  the  sugar  cane ;  the  knln,  a  f^ 
cies  of  red  parrot,  whose  feathen  are  moth 
valued  for  fringes  of  mats  and  personal  orat- 
ments;  the  sacred  lawedna,  a  sea  bird  villi 
two  long  feathers  in  its  tail;  owla,  havki, 
I>igeons,  &c.  From  a  pair  of  horses  introduced 
in  IBol  all  the  mission  stations  ha^e  been  sop- 
plied.  Some  islands  of  the  £Tonp  are  noch 
troubled  with  mosquitoes. — The  natlrea  an 
above  the  i  uiddle  height,  sleek  andpotti^,  with 
stout  limbs  and  short  necks.  They  are  of 
darker  complexion  than  tlie  copper-e^ored  sad 
lighter  than  the  black  races.  Their  hnr  li 
black,  long,  frizzled,  and  bushy,  sometimes  en- 
croaching on  the  forehead  and  joined  by  whi>- 
kers  to  a  thick  round  or  pointed  beard,  to 
which  moustaches  are  often  added.  Tliey  an 
almost  free  from  tattooing;  only  the  womca 
are  tattooed,  and  that  on  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  covens] .  The  men  dress  in  a  sort 
of  sash  of  white,  brown,  or  figured  man,  omf 
generally  about  six  yards,  though  a  wealthy 
man  will  wear  one  sometimes  nearly  800  ft 
long.  The  women  wear  a  liht  orfHngcd  band, 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  fibre  of  a  wiH 
root,  and  some  kinds  of  grass;  the  frinips  ii 
from  3  to  10  inches  deep.  The  turban,  won 
only  by  the  men  of  the  resjiectable  clasoeSi  i*  a 
tine  masi  o(  one  thickness,  and  has  a  ganae-like 
api>earance.  They  bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
and  <listend  the  hole,  and  wear  enormoos  car 
ornaments.  Both  sexes  paint  their  bo^ea.  aad 
seem  to  ]>refer  red;  they  also  besmear  tbco- 
selves  with  oil.  The  hair  is  tlie  roost  impor- 
tant part  of  the  toilet,  and  is  dressed  in  gnh 
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teaqnv  f»rm4.  (ocnetinics  atl&iDiafi  a  ilinmetcr  | 
irf  5  ft.  TliL-  cliief  ■  barber  b  lieltl  in  liijih  re-  ' 
»p«ct,  anil  tibi  iuawli  am  Dot  uUoived  tu  toiirii 
fotal.  'I'tit  li&ir  isculuriM]  wnnetlnieiin'Uli  two 
or  more  dves.  Tbey  oro  fond  of  niusic,  and 
have  invi-Dtud  tliu  iius«  flute,  tlio  conch  aliell, 
till-  iNinili-un  pipm,  a  jewDbarj)  iiiodo  uf  a  etriji 
<rf  tutiiilHi'x  und  M.'viTiJ  sorts  of  drums.  The 
>in;;init  a  iuvariabtjr  in  a  iDtuor  kcj.  Tho  luu- 
rk-iuDt  i>i-rtbrui  on  une  note,  tlii'  bust)  a  I  tu  muting 
will)  tbu  air;  tbej  then  soand  unc  of  tlie  com-  i 
mon  i-b<.>ri)s  in  tliu  baac  cleff  without  the  altvr-  i 
iwiiun.  Tlic  natirealovutodaDceaDdurofund  ' 
fif  [lUL-tr?.  Tbi-ir  verge*  oooaaioDully  rliymc, 
Itut  wlilitm  prcMrro  «  nDironn  moa^uru.  In 
chuDtJntc  tlie  chorus  is  reiitatcil  at  tlic  end  of 
each  linv,  <;irls  aru  btlrotlud  at  a  vcrv  early 
litf.  and  often  to  old  mun.  Ilrotbi 
ur*.    first  cuiuina,  fathers    aod 


■nothem  and  danfrhtcrs-in-law  are  forbidden  to 
ppesk  to  «arh  other  or  to  eat  from  tho  same 
dink.  The  latter  prohibition  extends  to  bun- 
lands  anil  wivi's.  TJie  common  pwijile  usuaily 
take  twit  meaU  a  day,  the  chief  three  or  more. 
A*  ihtfy  abhor  drinking  after  each  otlier  from 
the  «auie  cu)^  tliey  hold  tho  vess*.'!  ahmit  ten 
inrbes  niMtre  tho  uiouth,  and  pour  tht'  t>trenin 
A>wn  the  tbn>at.  They  cat  with  tlieir  tiiiitiT*. 
KlienmatiMii  it  common;  they  relieve  [lie  i>ii- 
tienl  by  makins  deep  incisions  over  the  pnrt 
adwi-tcO.  TIte  law  of  descent  is  cnrinus.  Tlic 
ncMMi^r  of  a  chief  is  his  next  bnitber.  fiiilinu 
vfairfn.  his  own  eldest  son  or  ihe  eldest  siiti  uf 
bi>.  rtde<  liruthcr  fills  his  place;  but  the  riiitk 
of  the  mother  often  causes  an  inrra<'li<>ii  of  Ibis 
nU:  Th*  gierwin  of  a  paftan  liiKh  chief  is  f"f"«> 
■>r  •acred.  In  some  canrs  tlicy  claim  a  divine 
uTi^  0.    Eterrthing  becomes  conoecruted  which 
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tho  snprcmo  chief  tonchefl.  He  works  sotiie- 
tiinUB  at  agriciiltuml  labor  or  plaitii  siiinet. 
lie  has  always  several  attendants  aliout  hia 
I>eraon,  wbo  feed  bim  and  ]ierfuriii  tho  most 
servile  offices.  He  has  no  thmne,  but  Miiials 
(111  tho  ground  like  his  subjects.  A  peculiar 
lunRuiipe  is  used  H-lien  s|ieBkin|;  of  the  chief. 
All  liis  actions  imd  the  members  of  bis  body 
are  hyperbolized.  Respect  is  indicated  by  ilic 
utterance  of  a  peculiar  aliout  or  chant  ciilletl 
liima  ;  this  is  uttered  by  inferiors  on  apjiroacb- 
iny:  a  cbief  or  chief  town.  It  iii  ntx-erv^ry  to 
crouch  when  a  chief  passes  by.  Standing  in 
tho  presence  of  the  chief  is  not  allowed,  and 
all  who  move  about  the  bouse  in  which  he  is 
creep,  or,  if  on  their  feet,  advance  bent,  as  in 
act  uf  obeUance.  S'o  one  may  crora  a  chief 
lH:hlod  his  back ;  tho  inferior  must  pass  in 
front  of  the  superior,  and  wlicn  at  sea  must  nut 

fiiss  the  canoe  of  a  chief  on  the  i<utri)^cr  side, 
f  a  cbief  stumbles  or  falls,  his  subjects  must  do 
the  same.  The  best  produce  of  the  ffardens, 
the  best  anitnnls,  and  tbo  bust  llsh  are  present- 
ed to  the  chiefs.  I'ay  day  of  taxes  is  re^fiirded 
as  a  hifth  festival.  Wbule's  teeth,  wmncn.  and 
canoes  arc  jirominenl  articles  of  tribute.  The 
criminality  uf  an  act  is  in  inverse  iiroportion  to 
the  rank  of  tho  offender.  Uiinler  by  a  cbief 
is  lesa  lieiniiiis  than  jietty  larceny  by  a  iiinn  of 
low  rank.  The  most  serious  offences  are  theft, 
adultery,  alxluction,  witclicrutl,  infrinffemetit 
of  a  tabiio,  disreH]>ect  to  u  chief,  iiiceniliari:«m, 
and  treason.  1'heft  is  jiunisbed  by  a  flue,  re- 
jiayiiient  in  kind,  \o*i  of  a  fliuier,  or  chibbini!. 
fhe  contamnciiius  ure  punished  by  a  ffiie.  or 
loss  of  a  flnjfcr,  ear,  or  nose.  TIk' other  crimes 
are  piinishol  by  Jeiith,  the  instrument  bciiutllie 
cinb.  Diio:<e.  or  miisket.  .\dultery  is  the  crime 
most  severely  Tinteil.  The  adulterer  miiy  be 
put  to  death,  nr  he  may  be  compelli-d  to  );ive 
up  his  own  wife  to  the  atnn-ieveil  man,  or  his 
pn>|>erty  may  be  destmyed  nr  taken  away  fnmi 
biiti.  I'lie  ]iriiicip]e  of  vicarious  atnnemeiit  is 
iicknowledKetl.  A  man  sentenced  todcalh  will 
DtU-n  surrender  )iis  father  tn  suffer  in  bis  stead. 
There  is  also  a  B|)ecit'«  of  pecuniary  atunemeiit 
caDedMro,  of  which  there  are  live  varieties;  the 
soro  with  a  wliide's  tooth,  a  mat.  club,  niusk<.-t. 
or  oilier  valuable,  is  the  inost  common.  SH-iety 
is  divided  into  six  recofminNl  cbi.ssc-s :  1,  kinm 
and  ijueens;  3,  eldefs  of  lanie  <Iistricts  or  isl- 
ands; 3,  chiel's  of  towns,  priests,  anil  ambassa- 
dors; 4,  dijilinituislied  warricrs  of  low  birtb, 
chiefs  of  tlie  carpenters,  and  cliieti"  nf  the  turtle 

Hank  is  berediinry  tbniuiib'  the  female  line. 
Tlie  difniity  of  a  purlin  cbief  is  estiiiialed  by 
tbe  numlicr  nf  his  wives.  The  ri).'bts  of  the 
riMTi,  or  sister's  win.  nuistitute  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  Fei^jee.  A  vnsii  nf  rank  can 
claim  anrtbinii  in  hi*  mother's  land,  excepting 
tlie  wives,  home,  and  land  of  a  chief.  In  the 
Tiiond  and  intellectual  state  nf  the  Feejeeans 
there  is  a  wide  dii'iiuction  betwwn  the  jiitrnn 
and  Cbri-'liiin  natives.  As  the  miiinriiy  arc 
pa;;aiis,  their  customs,  laws,  and  reli^-'ioU  may 
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ptill  be  regarded  as  tlio  nntional  standards  of  !  spectcd  ancestors.  Monsters  and  other  obi«df 
Feejee.  Capt.  Wilkes  siiys  of  them :  **  They  '  of  wonder  are  admissible  to  thU  clat».  Most 
are  truly  wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  of  the  gods  are  supposed  to  Lave  jurisdirtion 
the  term,  and  degraded  beyond  tlie  conception  only  over  the  tribes,  islands,  or  districts  where 
of  civilized  people."  Stranprulation  of  women,  :  tliey  are  worshipped.  Each  trade  bus  its  tn- 
ospecially  widows,  infanticide,  and  other  enor-  telary  deities.  The  Feejeeans  have  no  idol*, 
mitics  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent.  Fore-  but  reverence  certain  stones  as  shrines  of  the 
most  amon^  their  describable  vices  stands  can-  ^^kI,  and  hold  certain  birds  and  fishes  as  saornL 
nibalism ;  not  only  are  prisoners  taken  in  war  Every  Feejeean  considers  himself  nnder  the 
consumed,  but  persons  of  the  same  tribe  and  protection  of  some  special  god,  and  refraini 
vilhifre  fall  victims  to  the  greed  of  their  neigh-  I  from  eating  the  animal  which  is  Lis  symlKjL 
bors.  The  cooked  human  body  is  termed  in  I  Each  chief  htis  U\s  amhati^  or  priest,  whoaii* 
the  Feejee  language  hakolo  or  ^Mong  pig."  :  in  concert  with  him,  and  helps  bini  govern  hit 
As  an  English  gentleman  may  send  a  choice  clansmen.  The  priests  are-known  by  an  oval 
haunch  (»f  venison  as  a  ])resent  to  another,  so  i  frontlet  of  scarlet  feathers,  and  a  long-toothed 
one  Feejee  chief  will  send  a  stalwart  subject  |  comb  made  of  several  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
roasted  entire  like  an  ox,  carefully  trussed,  '  together  with  much  ingenuity.  There  are 
and  escorted  by  a  procession  to  the  residence  i>riestesses,  but  few  of  suflicient  importance  to 
of  an  ally.  The  epicures  of  Feejee  prefer  the  have  a  temple.  The  priests  are  consulted  m 
liesh  of  women  to  that  of  men,  and  deem  the  oracles;  the  res])onses  are  given  after  convnl- 
thick  of  the  ann  and  the  thigh  the  tit-bits  of  sions,  supposed  to  be  causei  by  the  presence 
the  hakolo.     The  women  are  seldom  allowed  to    of  the  god.     There  are  various  modes  of  divina- 


taste  it.  The  flesh  of  white  men  is  held  in  low 
repute :  it  is  said  to  be  comparatively  insipid 
or  tainted  with  tobacco.  A  Feejeean  is  always 
amied,  and  war  is  the  normal  condition.     The 


tion.  all  of  the  most  childish  cliaractcr,  surb 
as  by  biting  a  leaf  or  pouring  water  down  the 
arm.  They  have  a  strong  belief  in  all  sorts  of 
ap]>aritions,  witches,  ghosts,  wizards,  and  the 


mountain    fastnesses  are   well   fortified   with  I  evil  eve.     Thev  believe  in  a  sort  of  fairies  wbo 

I  "  * 

strong  palisades  and  stone  breastworks,  pierced    dance  on  the  hills  by  moonlight  and  sing  s*ingf. 
with   loopholes.     The  arms  chiefly  used   are  >  The  future  world  in  their  opinion  is  much  the 
clubs,  spears,  battle  axes,  the  bow,  the  sling,     same  as  the  present.     But  concerning  the  doc- 
and   the  musket.     A   peculiar  weapon  is  the    trines  of  the  Feejeean  religion  it  is  scarcely 
missile  clnl),  whicli  is  w(»m  in  the  girdle,  some-    possible  to  learn  anything.     Tlie  |>eople  knor 
times  in  pairs.     It  is  a  short  stick,  with  a  knob  \  nothing,  and  the  priests  dislike  to  communicate 
at  one  end,  is  hurled  with  great  precision,  and    their  knowledge.     Burotu  is  the  name  of  their 
is  a  favorite  weapon  with  assassins.     The  sick  j  place  of  departed  sjiirits,  and  is  said  to  be  t 
and  aged  rc'iuest  their  sons  to  strangle  them,     most  delightful  abode;  but  the  Fe^eeans  be- 
or,  if  they  are  too  slow  to  make  this  request,     lieve  that,  except  for  great  chiefs,  it  is  very 
their  sons  suggest  to  them  that  they  have  lived  !  difficult  to  pass  into  it.    Tlie  only  way  by 
long  enough.     To  be  strangled  or  buried  alive  ;  which  an  inferior  man  can  hope  to  gaiDadmii- 
by  one*s  children  is  considered  a  most  honor-  j  sion  is  by  telling  a  lie  to  the  god,  and  procUm> 
al>le  <leath.     They  expect  to  be  in  the  next  i  ing  himself  a  chief  with  00  much  a]tparent 
world  exactlv  as  thev  were  here,  and  aflectitm-  '  truthfulness  tliat  he  is  allowed,  to  enter.    In  • 
ate  children  are  unwilling  to  have  their  parents    large  number  of  the  islands,  a  particular  town 
pass  into  the  next  world  in  an  infinn  state,  and     in  Vanua  Levu  is  thought  to  l»o  the  entnmce 
therefore  strangle  or  bury  them  alive  out  of  '  to  the  spirit  world.     The  houses  in  this  towi 
kindness.    The  relatives  hold  a  wake  over  the  !  arc  built  with  their  doors  opposite  to  eack 
intended  victim  while  livinir  and  anointed  for  '  other,  so  that  the  shade  may  pass  throii|db 
the  sepulchre,  and  go  into  mourning  after  the    without  interruption.     The  innabitanta  apeak 
entomliment.    The  signs  of  mouminir  are  the    in  low  tones,  and  if  at  a  little  distance  comintt- 
cropi>ing  of  the   hair  and  the  joints  of  the  '  nicate  their  thoughts  by  aigna.     Sneezing  ii 
small  toe  or  little  flnger.     Another  remarkal)le  \  ominous,  and  varies  in  its  luck,  according  as  it 
custom  is  the  loloku  or  strangling  of  the  wives  '  ]>roceeds  from  the  right  or  left  noatriL    The 
and  next  friends  of  the  deceased.     Abortion  is    temples,  hure^  or  fidly  hure  lealoo  (anytbiaff 
practised  to  a  great  extent  hy  medicated  waters    wonderful,  wliether  gt>od  or  bad,  is  denoted 
or  mechanical  means.     Hoys  are  circumcised     by  Xvr//>o),  are  built  on  a  mound  of  earth,  and 
when  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old.     The    found  in  every  village,  and  some  of  the  riOagM 
native  relicrions  are  locnl :  eacli  i-^land  has  it-^    have  many  of  them.     No  labor  is  thought  too 
own  go<ls,  tranition-a,  and  superstiti(»ns.     All     great  for  the  decoration  of  a  bure.    Their 
the  systems  belonir  to  the  lowest  types  of  jmly-    marvellous  skill  in  plaiting  sinnet  is  beat  ihovB 
theiMn.  and  all  are  iiiiiireLmated  with  the  flitli     in  such  a  building;  every  beam,  poat,  and  pi- 
and  «ava:xeness.  which  charaeterize  the  actual     lar  is  entirely  covered  with  the  moat  beaotiAd 
existence  of  the  pe(»ple.     Tlie  niyilu>loLries  Imve    patterns,  chiefly  in  black  and  red;  even  laigl 
Some  features  in  common  ;  they  retain  the  (lis-  ;  cords  are  made  of  sinnet  and  hung  in  festooM 
tniction  between  <///  wiftorfs  and  ////  uHijnrts,     from  the  eaves.     Hut  these  burea,  though  con- 
botwcvn  trinls  and  demiL'«Hls.    Tlie  latter  cla<s    sidered  tem]>les,  are  mostly  nsed  for  secilar 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  deceased  chiets  and  re-    puriioses.     Vi&itors  are  generally  quartered  ii 
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,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  village 

make  tlie  bure  their  sleeping  place. 
i  a  chiff  wi!*hes  to  propitiate  a  deity  he 

a  great  quantity  of  food  in  his  temple, 
nviting  hi;)  friends  consumes  it  in  a  gen- 
cast. — The  Feejeean  language  belongs  to 
•ceanic  or  Malay o-Polynesian  type.  The 
s  may  Iw  easily  represented  with  the  Eng- 
Iphabet,  omitting  h,  x,  and  z.  It  has  the 
nine  parts  of  speech  as  the  English.  The 
e-*  are  ka-  or  o,  koi  or  oi\  a  or  na^  and  ai 
ri.  All  adjectives  are  used  as  abstract 
I,  a-*  rinitk'it^  goo<l,  and  also  goo<lness;  but 
L*rbs  are  the  most  fruitful  source  of  nouns, 
louns  used  without  tagann^^  a  male,  or 
,  a  female,  are  of  common  gender;  also 
i  of  relationship,  as  lutena^  a  son  or 
iter.  *r*r///itf,  a  husband  or  wife.  Thenum- 
f  nouns  is  shown  by  prefixing  numerals, 

the  personal  pronoun  used  in  relation  to 

There  are  some  nouns  to  express  cer- 

Lbiri;;H  by  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands 

Case  is  sliown  by  ])articles  preceding 

onus.      Vaka  is  a  particle  much  used;  it 

rc-s  nouns  into  adjectives,  as   vnrarura, 

lorld,  ruhiruraruniy  like  the  world;  it 

res  adjectives   into  adverbs,   as   titmhty 

rakrintika^   well ;    with    nouns    it   ex- 

.•9  the  ]»osses8ion  of  the  thing,  as  Tah% 

[i-H.',   rakiiralf^  havini;   a   house ;    and    it 

W'i  a<l.iectives  into  verbs,  and  intransitive 

ransitive  verbs.     Some  verbs  have  ditfer- 

crminntions  when  atlecting  different  ob- 

a**  Mokot'i  rm  tftufift^  to  sail  to  land,  soko- 
ha  tni'jft^  to  s:iil  the  canoe.     There  are 

fiMluplicatcd  forms  of  verl)s.  Kei>etition 
»nis  is  use«I  to  a  great  extent,  and  implies 
•  frequeney  or  intensity  :  m  ro^a  vosa  totut^ 
talk,  talk,  means  always  talking.  Prepo- 
3  and  conjunctions  are  few,  but  interjec- 
are  very  numerous.  Expletives,  or  oma- 
il  particles,  al>ound.  Feejeean  syntax  is 
inely  simple.  A  proper  accentuation  is 
verv  easily  obtained.  Tlie  accent  is  in- 
Mv  on  the  last  svllable,  or  last  but  one. 
Ferent  quantity  otten  alters  the  sense  of  a 
ean  word. — The  Feejee  group,  which  now 
ins,  exclusive  of  coral  islets,  an  area  of 

5,5<X)  s<piare  miles  of  dry  land,  is  be- 

I  to  have  spread  at  the  jHiriod  when  the 

I  beiran  to  grow  over  at  least  15,0(>0  s<]uare 

Viti  Levn  and  Vanua  Levu  are  sup- 

to  have  formetl  a  single  island,  which 
len<*e  has  separated  by  inundating  the 
Qtenne<Hate  area.  The  natives  prt»sent  a 
ire  of  Papuan  and  Polynesian  characters. 
»logy  offers  nothing  of  importance  con- 
ic th*«m,  for  tlie  Papuan  race  is  one  of 
nst  known  sections  of  mankind.  The  na- 
kuow  nothini;  «»f  t'onner  immigrations; 
had  no  intercourse  with  otber  nation**, 
•t  i»n  casual  viMt-*,  ami  they  believe  that 
never  occupied  nny  <'ountry  but  the  one 
&  thcT  now  dwell.  Even  anioni:  the  manv 
endi*nt  •»t;itO'*  in  the  group  there  is  little 

and  co'.nnKTcial  communicatiun,  and  no 


political  connection.  Intestine  quarrels  and 
wars  make  up  the  history  of  the  Fe^jees.  The 
Dutch  navigator  Tasman  saw  the  group  on 
Feb.  6,  1643,  and  called  it  Prince  William's 
islands,  but  effected  no  landing.  On  May  4, 
1789,  they  Avere  seen  by  Lieut.  William  Bligh, 
in  his  long  and  perilous  boat  voyage  atW  being 
turned  adrift  from  the  Bounty,  who  gave  them 
his  own  name.  The  first  settlement  by  Euro- 
peans was  made  by  a  party  of  escaped  convicts 
from  New  South  Wales  in  1804.  The  Amer- 
ican exploring  expedition  under  Lieut.  Wilkes, 
1838-'42,  first  excited  the  interest  of  civilized 
nations  in  the  Feejee  islands.  The  first  British 
consul  was  appointed  in  1858,  and  since  then 
negotiations  have  been  pending  to  put  the 
group  under  the  English  government,  on  the 
suggestion  of  King  Thakombau.  But  he  was 
never  king  of  Feejee,  and  he  has  long  since  lost 
the  hold  ho  formerly  had  upon  the  people  and 
land.  His  reason  for  desiring  to  place  the  isl- 
ands under  British  rule  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  escai>e  a  claim  on  the  part  of  an 
American  citizen  named  Williams  whose  house 
was  accidentally  burne<l,  and  who  demanded 
an  enormous  sum  for  '*  (lest ruction  and  spolia- 
tion of  property."  In  18(51*,  70  white  residents 
])etitioned  the  United  States  government  to  as- 
sume the  dominion  or  protectorate  of  the  isl- 
ands. The  white  population  having  increased, 
a  regular  government  was  established  in  1871, 
and  a  constitution  adopted.  This  was  subse- 
quently abolished,  and  the  government  relapsed 
into  barbarism.  In  1874,  partly  owing  to  the 
wretched  state  of  the  finances,  the  sovereignty 
of  Feejee  was  tendere<l  to  Great  Britain. — In 
1835  two  Wesleyan  missionaries  made  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  in  Feejee; 
missionaries  of  other  sects  followed  ;  and  after 
the  usual  history  of  massacres  and  persecutions, 
the  churches  report  a  most  wonderful  suc- 
cess. There  are  said  to  be  more  than  900 
chapels  and  preaching  ])laces,  1,5(>0  day  s<'hool8, 
a  theological  institute,  and  more  than  l(M),r)00 
attendants  on  public  worship. — See  Wilkes's 
**  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  around 
the  World"  (New  York,  1850);  Williams  and 
Calvert's  "Fiji  and  the  Fijians''  (London, 
1858;  revised  ed.,  1870);  Mrs.  Smythe's  **Ten 
Months  in  the  Fyi  Islands"  (Ix>ndon,  1804); 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Wood's  **  Uncivilize<l  Races  of 
the  World"  (Hartford,  1870);  and  David  Ha- 
zlewood's  "Fijian  and  English  Dictionary," 
containing  brief  hints  on  native  customs,  &c. 
(London,  1872). 

FEHMARX.    See  Fkmerk. 

FEHMGEKICHTE.    See  Vehmic  Courts. 

FETTH,  RhUB^K  a  Dutch  ]>oet,  lK>rn  at 
Zwolle,  Feb.  7,  1753,  ditni  there,  Feb.  8,  1«24. 
He  complete<l  his  studies  at  Leyden  in  1770, 
Avhen  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits, 
holding  at  the  same  time  an  t>tfice  in  conni'C- 
ti<»n  with  the  admiralty  and  that  of  burgo- 
master. Hi-*  be>t  lyrical  pr»Kluctions  are  his 
Odtn  en  gedichUn  (4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1796- 
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IRIO).  One  of  his  finest  tragedies  is  Imb  de 
Cantro  (1793),  and  his  most  finished  proso 
writinj^  arcBrleren  orer  terscheidcn  ondenrer- 
prn  (G  vols.,  17><4-*04).  A  complete  e<lition 
of  his  works  was  puhlished  soon  alter  his  death 
(11  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1K24). 

FELAKITX,  or  FfUniche,  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
tlic  island  of  Mt^jorca,  25  m.  £.  S.  E.  of  Palma ; 
pop.  about  8,0UU.  It  is  in  a  fertile  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  an<l  contains  spacious 
streets  and  six  squares.  There  is  an  ancient 
Moorish  castle,  with  a  subterranean  vault,  on 
the  adjoining  mountain  of  San  Salvador  de 
Felanitx.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in 
cattle,  wine,  fruit,  and  colonial  produce.  Linen 
and  woollen  goods  and  other  articles  are  manu- 
factured. The  place  is  of  great  antiquity.  The 
neighboring  mountmns  abound  with  Moorish 
remains. 

FELD&IRCn,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Vorarl- 
herg,  on  the  111,  and  on  the  railway  leading 
from  the  Tyrol  into  Switzerland,  2U  m.  S.  S. 
W.  of  Bregenz;  jjop.  JJ,()0O.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
vicar  general  who  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
churches  of  Vorarlberg,  and  of  a  Jesuit  college 
whith  hart  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  Aus- 
tria, (iermanv,  and  other  countries.  It  has 
cotton  mills,  machine  and  fire  engine  facto- 
ries, a  bell  foundery,  tile  works,  manufactories 
of  articles  of  wood,  distilleries  of  Kimchito^ery 
and  an  extensive  trade. 

FFXI^SPAR (Ger.  FiUUpath,  from  Feld,  field, 
and  Spath^  spar),  a  species  of  aluminous  mine- 
rals very  abundantly  distributed,  principally  in 
I)lutoi)i<'  and  volcanic  rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss, 
greenstone,  and  trachyte.  The  dilferent  spe- 
cies were  formerly  confounded,  but  they  are 
now  distinctly  classifiwl,  not  only  by  tlie  ditfer- 
ent  crystalline  forms  which  they  present,  but, 
when  these  are  the  same,  by  distin<*t  cliemical 
composition.  The  feldspars  are  in  all  cases 
anhydrous  double  silicates,  consisting  of  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  combined  with  a  silicate  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of  potash, 
stxla,  lithia,  baryta,  or  lime.  The  projwrtion 
between  the  aluminous  or  si'Sipiioxido  base 
and  the  protoxide  bases  is  constant,  being  one 
equivalent  of  each,  making  the  oxygen  ratio 
1  to  :];  but  the  ]»roportion  of  silica  varies, 
causing  con>iderab]o  variation  in  the  density 
and  hardness.  The  amount  of  silica  corre- 
8)H)nds  much  to  that  in  the  rock  in  which  the 
feldspar  is  found,  and  to  the  minerals  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  more  highly  silicated  kinds 
(M*«'urring  in  granite,  and  the  less  silicaU.-d  in 
])as,Mlts.  When  a  granite  has  large  crystals 
of  feldspar  disseminated  through  it,  it  is  called 
j»orphyritic  granite,  and  sometimes  iM)rphyry, 

{»articularly  when  the  i»roportion  of  feldspar  is 
arge.  The  various  species  of  feldspar  are 
given  in  the  folio win:r  table,  as  clas>ified  by 
Prof*.  I)ana,  with  their  systems  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  also  their  composition  as  indicated  by 
the  oxygen  ratios  of  constituents;  tlie  first  col- 
nn)n  of  figures  showing  the  i>roti>xide,  and  the 
Bccund  the  aluminous  base,  while  the  last  col- 


umn gives  the  proportion  of  silica  accordlDg  to 
the  same  ratio : 


NAME  OF  FELDSPAR.  /J?C*t!!L!f-.     J?^**    ' 

Anorthite.  limo  fclilMiar TricHnic. . .  1 :  S :  4 

I  Abnulorite.  Hnie-MNla  feklBpar. . . .  J  "  i  1 :  X .  C 

II valophano,  han'ta-soda   **     . . . . '  Monocllnlc .  1 : 8 : » 

Andfuite,  Boda-liiiie  ^     ....    Trk-liDic.. . .  1:1:9 

OlifroclaM',    -     "  •*....  -  !.•:» 

Albiti',  ooda  feldi«par j         -  l-»:li 

Drthociose.  itotoAD  fvklBiiar Monocltnic .  1 :  > :  1  j 

All  the  feldspars  may  be  fused  before  the  Mov- 
pil>e,  with  more  or  less  diflicnity,  to  a  vitreou 
enamel,  and  this  property  causes  them  !•»  be 
extensively  used  for  glazing  porcelain.    Tbc 
crystals  of  the  several  varieties  range  in  hard- 
ness from  6  to  7  upon  a  scale  of  10,  being 
harder  than  glass,  but  less  so  than  qnartL 
Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  2*5  in  ortbo- 
clase  to  2 '7  in  labradorite.    The  crystals  of 
some  species  exhibit  a  beautiful  play  of  colon; 
labradorite,  tlie  lime-soda  fcldsi)ar,  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Moravian  missionaries  on  tbe 
shores  of  St.  PauKs  isle  off  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, being  the  most  beautiful.     Tlie  splendid 
opalescent  and  chatoyant  ri^dections  of  tlu§ 
mineral  have  made  it  much  prized  as  an  artiHe 
of  jewelry.    The  cause  of  the  play  of  colon 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained  bj  Reoscb, 
who  finds  a  cleavage  stnicture  of  extreme  dd- 
icacy  transverse  to  the  me<lian  section.    He 
therefore  regards  the  color  as  that  of  tbin 
plates,   produced  by  the  interference  of  ibe 
rays  of  light    The  more  common  feldspanm 
orthoclase,  or  common  potai^h  felds|tar,  tad 
albite,  or  soda  feldspar.    The  potash  species  ii 
the  one  most  frequently  met  with,  and  is  the 
usual  ass<K-iate  of  mica  and  quartz  in  ordiuiy 
granite,  and  of  hornblende  and  quartz  in  if- 
enitic  granite.    line  crystals  of  orthoclase  m 
found  at  Carlsbad  and  £ln1»ogen  In  Bohemii: 
at  St.  Agnes  in  Cornwall;    in  the 
mountains  in  Ireland,  associated  wiiu  i     »i 
and  topaz ;  in  great  abundance  in  trach: 
Drachenfels,  on  the  Rhine;  and  also       uk 
lavas  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  vallej  callecL  c«i 
(irande.    In  the  United  States,  it  is  fi 
Mt.  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  oi  • 
green;   in  Ma-ssachusetts,  at  Sonth  I  ■ 

and  Barre,  in  large  crystals;  in  Coi      i:w 
in  the  gneiss  quarries  at  Iladdam,  wid 
feldspar  quarries  at  Middletown,  in  or  i 

foot  long  and  from  6  to  8  in.  thick;  lu       ■' 
York,  at  Potsdam,  St.  Ijiwrence  co.,  in  cr 
a  foot  tliick,  at  Warwick,  Orange  cOt 
ciated  with  tourmaline  and  ziroMi,  and  fa 
other  ]>laces.     The  formula  of  o 
K«0,  AI4O,,  OSiO,.     Tlie  old  fonn. 
ing  silica  as  SiOs  and  using  tbe  so 
weight    of    oxygen,  is  EOSiOa,  A»x/ 
Albite,   or   cleavelondite,   tbe  soda 
ol>en  replaces  orthoclase  as  a  coi      .1 
granite,  and  in  some  instances  ib  1 
with  it,  as  in  Pompey^s  pillar,  wh>      »  - 
rallv  has  a  whiter  color.      Veini>  of 
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e  oftc-n  contain  the  rarer  pranite  mine- 
»utli  as  bcTvl  and  tourmaline.  In  its 
iVt  state  as  felsite,  it  is  the  base  of  albite 
rry.  It  is  found  in  Maine,  at  Paris,  with 
d  bhie  tourmalines;  in  Massachusetts,  at 
•rlield ;  in  Connecticut,  at  Haddam,  with 
coluinbite,  and  black  tourmaline,  and  in 
hx-alities;  in  New  York,  at  Granville, 
njrton  co.,  in  wliite  transparent  crystals; 
insylvania,  at  Union ville,  Delaware  co., 

a  granular  variety  is  a  matrix  for  corun- 
and  in  Calaveras  co.,  California,  with  na- 
old  and  auriferous  pyrites.  Albite  has 
BO  composition  as  that  of  orthoclase  or 

feldspar,  substituting  soda  in  place  of 
Sixla  feldspars  yield  more  rapidly 
oti^h  feldsj)ars  to  the  decomposing  ac- 
f  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  accord- 
Pruf.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  finds  in  the  more 
crvstalline  nK'ks  of  Canada  a  less  devel- 
t  of  soda  feldspar  than  of  any  other  kinds, 
nceives  the  carbonate  of  sodium  result- 
)m  the  decomjjosition  of  the  albite  and 
•  minerals  of  tbe  older  rocks  to  have  re- 
with  the  chloride  of  calcium  of  the  paloj- 
^can,  producing  deposits  of  carbonate 
ium  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  which  is 
1  solution.     In  general,  tbe  decomposi- 

tlie  ffldspathic  rocks  has  furnished  the 
»al  ma<s  of  tbe  various  clays,  tbose  con- 
:  tbe  largest  proportion  of  feldspar  af- 
r  tbe  finest  deposits,  such  as  kaolin,  of 

porcelain  is  made.  The  soil  derived 
hem,  particularly  the  common  potash 
.,  b  noted  for  its  fertility  when  under 
ultivation,  on  account  of  their  furnish- 
irge  supply  of  potash,  an  important  con- 
t  of  plants.  T!ie  apidication  of  caustic 
>  such  soils,  when  tiiey  are  worn,  has 
L'ct  of  lil)eratin;r  a  portion  of  the  potiish, 
ie  formation  of  silicate  of  lime ;  this  ac- 
for  the  i:rviit  ditforenco  often  noticed  in 
tilizing  etfects  of  the  application  of  lime, 
ling  upon  tlie  mineral  character  of  the 
J  upon  the  condition  of  the  lime. 
QCTHiZl,  or  FflfgylUbuh  a  town  of  Hun- 
D  the  district  of  Little  Cumania,  65  m. 
f  Pesth  ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,313.  It  is  situ- 
i  an  excecdinjrly  fertile  region,  and  con- 
large  Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  a 
siuro,  and  a  fine  town  hall.  The  princi- 
Klucts  of  the  vicinity  are  grain,  fruit,  to- 
and  wine,  wbicb  is  made  in  great  quan- 

There  are  four  annual  cattle  fairs,  which 
ch  frequente<l. 

CEy  F«rtuuU«  BtrtolMiBfo,  an  Italian  au- 
MTi  in  Rome  about  1725,  died  at  Yverdun, 
Hand,  Feb.  7, 1789.  He  studied  under  the 
ID  of  tlie  Jesuits  and  became  a  teacher  of 
»  sciences  in  Rome  and  in  Naples.  His 
tuo  of  A  nun  from  a  convent  in  the  lat- 
r  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere, 
loat  1756  he  settled  at  Bern,  wiiere  he 
5  a  Ptote«tant.  At  a  later  period  he 
d  a  printing  establishment  and  a  board - 
^«*ol  at  Yverdun.      He  translated  into 
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Italian  the  works  of  Descartes,  D'Alembert, 
and  Newton,  and  edited  with  Tscharner  (1758- 
07)  Vestato  della  letteratura  and  other  peri- 
odicals. He  edited  Burlamaqui's  Principe  du 
droit  naturel  et  des  gens,  and  published  ao 
abridgment  of  the  same  under  the  title  of 
Lffons  du  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  gens  (4 
vols.,  Yverdun,  1769),  and  many  other  works. 
His  most  extensive  production  is  the  Eneyclo- 
pedie,  ou  Dictionnaire  univerael  des  eonnois- 
sanees  httmaines  {-iS  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols,  of 
illustrations,  1770-'80).  It  was  based  on  Dide- 
rot*s  cyclopHjdia,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Euler, 
Ilaller,  and  other  eminent  scholars.  From  this 
he  compiled  a  Dictionnaire  de  la  justice  natu- 
relle  et  civile  (13  vols.,  1778). 

FELIX)  called  Felix  of  Valois,  a  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  founder  (with 
John  of  Matha)  of  the  order  of  Trinitarians, 
born  in  the  district  of  Valois,  France,  April 
19,  1127,  died  in  the  monastery  of  Cerfroi, 
Nov.  4,  1212.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  which  he  renounced  to  become  a  her- 
mit in  the  forest  of  Galeresse,  diocese  of  Meaux, 
where  he  dwelt  until  his  00th  year.  About 
that  time  John  of  Matha  became  his  di^ciple, 
and  inspired  him  with  tbe  idea  of  devoting 
bis  remaining  years  to  the  labor  of  redeeming 
the  Christians  held  in  bondage  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Ft>r  this  purpose  they  both  went 
to  Rome  in  1197  and  submitted  tlieir  design 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.  He  approved  it,  and 
in  furtherance  of  it  a  new  religions  order  was 
established,  styled  the  **  order  of  the  Trinity," 
or  **  for  the  redemption  of  captives,"  John  of 
Matha  being  appointed  its  "minister  general." 
Returning  to  France,  they  established  a  mon- 
a-^tery  in  Cerfroi,  which  became  tbe  cradle 
of  the  order  of  Trinitarians.  While  John  of 
Matha  journeyed  to  Italy  and  Africa,  Felix 
governed  and  propagated  the  new  order.  He 
obtained  for  it  an  establishment  in  Paris,  near 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mathurin,  and  from 
this  circumstance  his  monks  were  tbere  called 
les  Mathurins,  The  order  established  bv  him 
is  called  indiscriminatelv  Trinit^irians  or  Re- 
demptionists. — See  f«»r  his  biography  Baillet, 
Vies  des  saints^  under  date  of  Nov.  20,  and 
Richard  and  Giraud,  Bihlioth^que  saerie. 

Ffetn,  C^lMtla  JMepk,  a  French  preacher, 
born  at  Neuville-sur-rEscaut,  near  Valencien- 
nes, June  28,  1810.  He  studied  at  Cambrai, 
and  after  his  ordination  was  employe<l  there 
in  ]>astoral  duties.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1837,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Bruge- 
lette.  While  there  a  discourse  deliveretl  bv 
him  at  an  academic  celebration  caused  his  su- 
periors to  employ  him  exclusively  in  the  min- 
istry of  preaching.  He  went  to  Paris,  heard 
the  best  speakers  of  tbe  bar,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  legislature,  prea<'hed  his  first  course  of 
Advent  sermons  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin  in  1851,  and  the  Lenten  course  in  St 
Germain  des  I*n&8  in  1852.  In  1853  ho  suc- 
ceeded Laeordaire  and  Ravignan  in  the  pulpit 
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uf  Notre  Tiame ;  unil  from  tliat  jeai  until  18R0 
hf  Iwld  that  jKisI,  lie  wns  8ii|>erior  of  liis 
onlor  in  Nanrj,  when  in  June,  1871,  lio  \raii 
npj>ointi-d  superior  of  tin'  Jesuit  rcsidcope  in 
tJio  nio  do  Si-vri'*,  Parin,  in  plaee  of  Itre 
Ollivnint,  liillv<l  <liirine  the  cmnmnDC.  His 
Rennons  linve  been  iinlilishud  under  the  titio 
of  Le  jiroffrei  jxir  U  Chrutianitmt :  Cirufc- 
rriift*  lie  Sotrc-Daine  (la  vols.  8vo,  I'uris, 

FELUHS  (Arab.  fuUiih.  a  [Cultivator),  a 
term  njiplied  without  dii^iinrtion  to  all  the 
]>eai>untry  in  Syria,  Arabin,  and  EKJ'I't-  *'!' 
tlic  TiirioQA  races  ivhieli  exiirt  in  Etryi't  the 
FfllaliB  are  the  most  ancient,  and  arc  jiroliabiy 
inninlj  the  descendants  of  tlio  old  Epyptinns. 
They  (till  present  a  physiopnonij  resembling 
that  trhicli  is  tband  upon  ancient  E^'jpliiui 
vi-ulpturc#.  A  [intient  nnd  Inborious  |iuj>ula- 
tion,  tliey  liave  held  for  a^'es  the  soil  n'liich 


the  Nile  fertilizes.  They  are  tienemlly  of  lanre 
Etatnre,  with  broad  chests,  niusrnlar  limln*.  and  j 
hiaek  nnd  piercinsr  eyes.  The  eonformath-n  ! 
<if  the  brain  indicates  an  inteHi(rent  race,  the  ' 
fiieiul  nn^He  liein^c  n^nidlv  alm<«t  a  rii;ht  nnvdc, 
thimch  within  the  l>eliA  the  Arab  tyrie  of  i 
eiiuntenan<v  pr^'dominate*.  Thenntii|iieKpyp-  I 
lian  ty]ie  roni'iienrs  most  strikinsly  in  the  wi>- 
nieii,  irhi\  llioiif;li  slemter  anil  ^rneefiil,  are 
reniiirkably  Htnrn};.  The  dre-^i  of  the  Fellahs  ! 
iudieates  misery  and  privaliun.  I>ein;t  riireiy 
ini>re  than  a  sliirt.  lenvinL'  tnire  the  anns.  lep*.  ; 
and  breast.  Their  I'nlin.iry  nourishinint  is 
cfMirse  liri-nd,  water,  nml  onions,  to  ivhieh  they 
are  SI  .met  in  I --s  able  to  add  eliei.'«',  diite^t.  beans, 
or  riee.  Tliey  live  in  huts  about  lour  fei-t 
hifh,  the  I'ldv  furniture  of  wljiili  is  a  mat  on 
wbii'b  to  >li-ei..  ft  water  Jul',  nnd  a.  few  kitchen 
nteij^ils.     They  n-iiiain  iitliiched  to  thu  nidest  \ 


ajnicalinra]  methods,  and  use  almort  the  Hme 
implements  as  their  remote  ancestors ;  yrt  tt» 
fruitfulness  of  the  stiil  compensates  t'<ir  tlcir 
lack  of  skill.  Uehemet  Ali  failed  in  hisetfurt* 
to  introduce  aniung  them  the  implement*  nf 
modern  invention.  They  are  able  to  endorr 
the  greatest  fatigue,  and  to  work  tlirnnph  tW 
whole  day  in  o  bumin;:  rlimate  with  very  littl* 
food,  Bceonijianying  their  lal>ore  with  «■  c^. 
The  women  sliare  the  heaviest  laliors  uf  ilw 
men.— Tlie  Fellahs  in  Psleittine  are  addicted  to 
theft  and  robWry,  and  are  averse  to  work  un- 
less conii>elled  by  necessity.  Tliis  arises  psTtly 
from  their  natural  indolence,  and  partly  frnm 
the  exartions  of  an  arbitrary  gi'vernmeot. 
which  views  with  distnist  any  aci|nisitioii  uf 
wealth.  They  are  generally  in  debt  to  nrarers 
who  lend  tbeui  money  at  a  ruinons  rale  uf 
interest. 

FEUJTiBS.    SoeFooLAns. 

FELLEKBEBG,  PhOIpp  ^mihI  tw,  a  Swi^f 
educator  and  iihilantbropi^t,  founder  of  the  in- 
stitutions at  Ilofwvl,  bom  in  Bern,  Jnne  !* 
1771,  died  there,  Kov.  21,  ]&U.  His  fatber 
was  a  meniber  of  the  government  and  ■  fHrixl 
of  Peslalozzi.  His  mother  was  a  descendinit 
of  the  Dutch  admiral  VanTromp.  He  stndieil 
at  Colmar  nnd  Tbbingen,  and  travelled  ei- 
tensively  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  hiiiiNir 
with  the  condition  of  the  working  and  satTrr- 
ing  classes.  He  was  at  Paris  abortty  after  the 
liiU  of  Hobeejiierrc,  and  there  his  early  convic- 
tions become  strengthened  that  imjiroved  sy*- 
tems  of  edneation  alone  can  protect  Eociely 
airainst  revolntiuns.  Heturning  to  Switzeriud 
after  taking  part  against  tlie  French,  be  *ai 
exiled  when  they  had  succeeded  in  takiof 
Rem,  nnd  went  to  (iermany.  wliere  he  resided 
some  time.  After  his  n.'turn  to  Switzerland  be 
was  employed  by  tlie  povemment  in  a  nmtiaa 
to  Pari^  and  in  liigh  military  and  poliiini 
functions  at  home.  Finding  that  nothing  would 
be  done  by  the  government  for  the  aceemplitb- 
Rient  of  his  favorito  educational  projeetti.  kt 
resolved  to  devote  his  large  fortune  to  ihc  ]inT- 
cha.se  of  the  estate  of  llol'wyl  near  Bern,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  model  institntioDs  in  le- 
cordance  with  the  views  of  Pestalozzi.  Frlln- 
K-rg's  aim  was  to  elevate  all  classes  by  opctiiiig 
an  institution  alike  to  the  ]>oor  and  the  ricb, 
and  by  not  only  making  agricottare  the  bant 
of  his  instnu'lion,  but  aho  elevating  that  pro- 
fession to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Apart 
from  the  af-Ticultural  school,  he  foondea  n 
establishment  for  the  mnimfactnre  of  improvid 
agricultural  implements.  At  theume  timoh* 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  institntkn. 
for  which  the  first  buildinft  was  erected  in  \W!. 
The  agricultural  institution  was  tipeixd  ii 
l^iiA,  and  he  established  in  the  same  year* 
imniial  school,  which  become  popular  amoDf 
the  teiiehers  of  Switzerland,  and  grew  Into- 
(lorliince  OS  Its  ndTontages  became  know! 
abroad.  The  institution  was  gradually  enlarpd, 
and  comprised  altogether  seven  distinct  aebodib 
to  which  a  jirimory  school  was  added  in  IStOl 
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anil  •»till  aDothor  Bcrhool  for  children  at  a  sub-  Masdres,  the  latter  of  whom  left  him  the  greater 
riC'iUfiit  {H^riod.  By  tlie»e  schools,  aud  by  his  part  of  his  largo  fortune,  to  be  disiH;Dsed  in 
writiiiirs  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  edu-  literary  and  benevolent  enteqirises.  Ho  was 
catii»n.  Fellenl)erg  exerted  a  remarkable  intlu-  j  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  establish- 
ence  in  EuroiK*;  and  although  the  institutions  '  luent  of  the  university  of  London,  of  which 
whit'Ii  ho  ftMinded  were  dissolved  after  his  he  Avas  a  frequent  and  liberal  benefactor, 
deutii,  after  having  been  conducted  for  ^everal  r  FELLOWS,  Sir  Charifs,  an  English  traveller 
years  by  one  of  his  sons,  kindred  institutions  and  archteologist,  born  in  Nottingham  in  171)!^ 
hjive  sjimng  up  in  Switzerland  and  Germa-  died  Nov.  8,  1800.  lie  published  a  **  Journal 
ny,  and  the  celebrated  i>auper  colony  of  the  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor " 
Netherlands  at  Frederiksoord,  province  c»f  (8 vo,  London,  18'}  1*),  in  which  he  gave  descrip- 
I»r«*Ttthe,  was  founded  in  1S18  by  a  pupil  of  tions  of  the  superb  architectural  and  sculptural 
Ilofwyl.  Fellenberg  was  assisted  in  his  be-  '  reniainsof  the  cities  of  Xanthus  and  Tlos.  The 
Dvvtilont  Ia)H>rs  by  his  wife,  and  by  the  great-  interest  excited  by  tlie  work  induced  the  gov- 
er  number  of  their  nine  children. — See  Ilanmi,  j  ernment  to  apply  to  the  Porte  for  a  tirman, 
F'fhnbfr*/^  Lrhen  und  Wirken  (Bern,  184o).  !  authorizing  the  removal  of  sjMJcimens  of  the 
Ror»ert  Dale  Owen  was  a  pupil  at  Ilofwyl,  ancient  works  of  art  described  by  Mr.  Fellows, 
an<l  in  his  auto1>iography  (**  Threading  his  who  departed  on  a  second  tour  through  Lycia, 
Way,"  \^1\)  has  given  an  interesting  account  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  13  other 
of  rhe  school.  ruined  cities.     Having  learned  that  the  Porte 

FCLLEK,  Fmftb  Xaitor  4e,  a  Belgian  author,  ,  declined  to  grant  the  linnan,  he  returned  to 
born  in  Brussels,  Aug.  18,  1735,  died  in  Katis-  j  England,  and  published  "An  Account  of  Dis- 
1-ih,  May  21,  18<l2.  lie  was  educated  in  the  coveries  in  Lycia,  being  a  Journal  kept  during 
Jesuits' (Md leges  at  Luxemburg  and  Rlieims,  a  Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor'*  (8vo,  1841). 
and  after  becoming  a  member  of  their  order  '  The  government  were  at  last  successful  in  })ro- 
waa  employed  as  professor  at  Luxemburg  and  curing  tlie  desired  firman,  and  a  new  expe- 
LiiVe.  He  went  afterward  to  Tyrnau  in  Hun-  dition  succeeded  in  transiM>rting  to  Enjrland 
gary,  and  after  passing  some  time  there,  ho  a  number  of  cases  of  sculptures,  which  are 
triiwllcii  extensively  in  Hungary,  Austria,  Bo-  '  now  deposited  in  the  *' Lycian  Saloon''  of 
hvmia,  Poland,  and  Italy.  He  was  preacher  in  the  British  museum.  Another  expedition,  also 
tlic  <'olletre  of  Liege  when  the  onler  of  Jesuits  ,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fellows,  brought 
wxi  -iiiiipresseii  in  Belgium  in  1773,  and  after-  a  number  of  ad<litional  marbles  to  England 
war«i  dev«»ted  himself  t<)  literature.  Being  in  1844.  For  these  siTvices  he  received  in 
coriq>clltrd  to  leave  Belgium  at  the  occupatiim  1845  the  honor  of  knighthood.  His  remain- 
oft  hut  riiuntry  by  France  in  1704,  he  spent  ing  publications  are:  **  Account  of  the  Xan- 
two  years  at  Paderborn,  and  sulnequently  re-  thian  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum''  (184:Jj, 
tir«*d  to  Rati-^bon.  Among  his  works  are  Oh-  a  pamphlet  written  to  correct  some  misstate- 
$emifiofni }fhiI*moph'npu'9  9Hr  leHijiftcmeiJe Xeit-  meiits ;  **  Account  of  the  Trojdiy  Mtmumcnt 
Vtu  i:id  aud  enlarged  e<l.,  Liege,  177H),  and  at  Xanthus"  (1848);  and  **  Coins  of  Ancient 
I'^ttirkutme  fthUowtphiqite  {Mi  ed.,  1805;  new     Lycia"  (1855). 

cJ..    fnmi   the    author *s    annotations,    Lyons,  |      FELO  1)E  8E,  one  who  commits  felony  against 

181 '.M.     He  left  many  other  writings,  chiefly  on    or  nptm  himself.     As  felony  is,  in  common- 

reli^rious  bulfjects;    but  Iiis  principal  work  is    law  language,  any  capital  offence,  and  mur- 

ViA  Biogr'iphif  uhirerttelle^  OH  iJi^tionnairehtH'    dor  is  the  only  capital  offence  which  a  man 

Vtriq^ie,  Ac,  which  passed  through  many  edi-    can  commit  against  himsi'lf,  a  felo  de  «•  is  a 

tions,  and  aft<>r  his  death  was  revised  and  con-    self-murderer,  or  one  who  kills  himsi^lf  with 

tinue<l  under  tlie  direction  of  M.  Charles  Weiss  '  malice  aforethou^dit.     Indee<l,  the  legal  defini- 

aoil  the  aMke    Busson,  and  brought  down  to    tion  of  a  felony  de  ttc  (or  suicide)  is  >aid  to  in- 

1*4^  \*J  vol*.  8vo,  Paris,  1847-'50).  elude  the  doing  of  any  unlawful  and  malicious 

raXOWIS,  l^keitf  an  English  author,  born    act,  although  aimed  primarily  against  another, 

in  Norftdk  in  1770,  died  in  1847.     He  gradu-     whereby  death  ensues  to  the  guilty  person.    In 

•t^l  at  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  and  in  17U5    England  this  crime  was  punished  qot  only  with 

t*M»k  holy  onlors,  but  subse<iuently  rejected  the    forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  like  other  felo- 

do^'trinos  of  the  established  church,  an<l  adopt-    nies,  but,  to  mark  the  detestation  of  the  law, 

«i  llie  opinions  which  are  given  at  length  in    and  to  deter  otliers  from  a  similar  crime,  the 

his  "  Religion  of  the  Universe,"  publislied  in    body  was  treated  ignominiously,  and  burie«l  in 

l»D<l'iD  in  I'^Sft.     He  had  previously  publislied    the  oj)en  highway  with  a  stake  thrust  throuLdi 

-A  I*ictnre  of  Christian  Philosophy"  (8vo,  '  it.     This  very  ancient  rule  fell  into  general  if 

Ixid'iOr    1*^*»);    **  Religion    without    Cant''    not  entire  disuse  in  England  many  years  ago, 

ll'ji'Ii;  ** The  <iuide  to  Immortality"  (3  vols.,     but  it  was  not  repealwl  until  the  statute  4 

l*4i;  "A  Manual  of  Piety,  adapted  to  the    (tcorge  IV.,  c.  51 ;  and  even  then,  to  manifest 

Want*  and  calculated  for  the  Improvement  of     the  horror  of  the  law  at  the  act  of  suicide,  it 

•11  Sects  of  Christians"  (18o7);  **A  Bmly  of     was  ordered  that  the  body  (which  miuht  be 

Tbr:^»Ii>ifT,  principally  ]>ractical,  in  a  Series  of     place<l  in  a  churchyard  or  (Jther  consecrated 

Ltctares"  f2  vols.,  18<)7),  «Vc.     Mr.  Fellowes    groun<l)  should  be  buried  at  night,  and  with- 

*i*  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Baron    out  the  performance  of  religious  rites.    (See 
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Blackstone's  Commentariess  vol.  iv.,  p.  100.)  '•  FELSING,  Jakeb,  a  German  engraver,  Ikhh 'a 
Suicide  dues  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  made  Damistadt  in  1802.  He  received  hU  firftt  in- 
])iinii$lial)Ie  as  a  crime  by  any  statutory  provi-  struction  from  his  father,  studied  at  the  acade 
sions  of  tlie  Ignited  States;  nor  are  we  aware    my  of  Milan,  and  acquired  reputation  by  hit 


that  the  barbarous  usages  of  England  in  rela- 
tion to  the  burial  of  tho  corpse  were  ever  prac- 
tised here,  it  is  held  at  the  common  law  that 
if  one  encourage  and  assist  another  in  the  com- 
mission of  suicide,  he  is  guilty  of  murder  as  a 


faithful  reproduction  of  the  manner  of  tbe 
painters  whose  works  be  engraved.  After  re- 
siding in  Italy,  and  visiting  Munich  and  PAria, 
ho  returned  to  Darmstadt  in  183V.  His  bert 
engravings  are  from  Carlo  Dolce*s  *"  Christ  on 


princijml.  |  the  Mount  of  Olives,^^  Andrea  del  Sarto'i  ^'Ma- 

FELONY.    The  origin  and  the  exact  meaning    donna  on  the  Throne,"  Raphacra  *'  Violin  PIij- 
of  this  common-law  term  are  botli  uncertain,    er,''  Bendemann^s  "Young  Girl  at  the  Foun- 


There  is  about  e<|ually  good  authority  for  de- 
riving it  from  the  Saxon  words  /eh^  fee,  and 
Ion,  price  or  pay,  when  its  primary  sense  would 


tain,"  Overlwck's  **Holy  Family,"  Cre^|4*t 
"Christ  with  the  Cross,"  Correggio's  *'Mtr- 
riago  of  St.  Catharine,"  and  SteinbrQok's  **Sl 


be  forfeiture  or  loss  of  fee ;  or  from  a  single  ,  Genevieve,"  and  other  ])ainting8  of  tbe  I>Qt- 
word  /eleny  to  fall  or  fail,  when  its  meaning  i  seldorf  school. 

might  bo  tlie  falling  of  tlie  guilty  party  into  |  FELT,  a  fabric  of  wool  or  for,  separate  or 
crime,  or  the  falling  of  his  land  into  the  hands  mixed,  manufactured  bj  matting  tho  tibreato- 
of  }iis  lurd  by  forfeiture.  It  seems  (juite  cer-  gether  without  spinning  or  weaving.  The  fbr 
tain  that  in  England,  from  the  earliest  times,  of  the  beaver,  iiare,  rabbit,  and  seal,  earners 
felony  was  always  attended  by  absolute  for-  '  and  goat's  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the  f^eep,  ire 
feiture  of  land  or  of  goods,  or  of  both;  and  well  adapted  for  this  process.  Felt  is  an  an- 
the  detinition  of  Blaekstone  (4  Bl.  Com.  95)  is,  oient  manufacture,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  hate 
in  aceonlanoe  with  this  principle :  "  An  oftence  '.  been  produced  before  woven  cloth.     It  ia  prob- 


which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  lands  or 
goods,  or  botli,  at  the  common  law,  and  to 
which  capital  or  other  ])uniHhment  may  be 


ably  the  same  as  the  iana  coacta  anciently 
used  for  the  cloaks  of  soldiera,  and  by  tbe  La- 
cedtemonians  for  hats.     Early  in  the  prestat 


superadded,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt."    century  a  piece  of  ancient  felt  was  diacovered 


But  we  understand  Blaekstone  to  mean,  gen- 
erally, l>y  felony,  all  capital  crimes  IkjIow  trea- 


with  some  other  stutfs  in  a  tomb  at  St.  Gennaia 
des  Pri*8,  and  a  pa]>er  relating  to  them  was  ])re- 


son  (p.  9H);  and  Coke  says  (3  Inst.  15)  that  sented  by  Desmarest  in  180C  to  the  academy 

treason  itself  was  anciently  included  within  of  sciences. — The  production  of  a  fabric  from 

the  meaning  of  feh)ny.     In  those  <listant  ages  the  loose  fibres  results  from  the  tendency  thece 

a  felon  was  to  be  punished:  1,  by  loss  of  life;  have  from  their  barl>ed  structure  to  woriito- 


2,  by  loss  of  lan<l;  3,  by  loss  of  goods;  4,  by 
loss  of  blood,  or  attainder,  under  which  he 
could  have    no    heir,   and    none  could  ever 


gether  when  rubbed,  each  fibre  moving  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  its  larger  end  without 
a  possibility  of  moving  in  the  other  dlreetkw. 


claim  through  him.  In  more  recent  times  This  peculiar  structureofthe  animal  fibre,  so di^ 
felony  meant  in  practice  any  crime  punishable  ferent  from  that  of  the  smooth  vegetable  fibrea 
with  death;  and  therefore  when  a  statute  de-  is  readily  perceived  on  drawing  a  filament oi 
clared  any  ottencc  to  be  felony,  it  became  at  <  wool  through  the  fingers,  holding  it  trA  by 
once  punishable  with  death ;  and  rice  tersa,  a  '  one  end  and  then  by  the  other.  Examined 
crime  which  is  made  punishable  with  death  through  a  powerful  microaeope,  the  abort  filM 
becomes  thereby  a  felony.  Even  in  early  times  ;  exhibits  the  ap]>earance  of  a  continnoas  T)Q|ff- 
felony  was  sometimes  defined  as  any  capital  table  growth  with  numerous  apronta,  all  poiot- 
criine;  although  it  is  said  that  before  the  reign  ing  toward  the  smaller  end.  In  a  filament  of 
of  Henry  I.  felonies  were  punished  only  by  ;  merino  wool  as  many  as  2,400  of  tbeae  proje^ 
pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  and  that  sovereign  tions  or  teeth  have  been  found  in  a  nngle  ineh; 
iiaving  about  1108  ordered  those  guilty  of  '  and  in  one  of  Saxon  wool  of  anperior  leltiil 
ft'li>ny  to  be  hanged,  tliis  has  since  been  the  (juality  there  were  2,700  serrationa  in  the  Mme 
law  of  England.  (Tomlin's  *' I^w  Diction-  space.  Southdo^Ti  wool,  which  ia  not  •©  mad 
ary/'  wonl  "  Felony.")  It  cannot  be  doubt-  esteemed  for  this  use,  contained  only  2,080  » 
ed,  however,  that  at  common  law  the  forfeit-  ■  rations  in  one  inch;  and  Leicesterwool,  whiek 
ure  incurred  by  the  crime  was  the  essence  isnotat  all  adapted  for  felting,  only  1,860.  Hi 
and  the  test  of  felony.  In  the  United  States  '  short  curly  fibres  of  wool,  freed  from  gTMM 
there  is  little  or  no  forfeiture  for  crime  (see  and  brought  together,  intertwine  at  onea  W7 
FoRFEiTrRR);  and  in  England  capital  olfenres  closely  and  form  a  compact  mat.  By  rnbMj 
are  far  less  numerous  than  formerly.  It  may  this  with  the  hands,  and  moistening  it  viB 
be  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  word,  some  soapy  liquid,  the  matter  ia  made  BMM 
so  far  as  it  has  any  definite  meaning,  signifies  dense  according  to  the  preoBare  with 
a  crime  ]>unishable  with  death  or  imprison-  is  rubbed.  At  last  tho  nbrea  can  go  no 
ment.  Tlie  statutes  of  some  of  the  states  de-  without  danger  of  fracture,  and  the  fi 
fine  it  as  any  otlence  punishable  to  a  certain  comes  hard  and  stiff.  It  may,  howt' 
extent,  as  by  ileath  or  confinement  in  the  state  made  thicker  to  any  deidred  extent  by  i 
prison  or  ])enitentiary.  more  fibres  and  rubbing  these  in  by 
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Drnpget  is  a  variety  of  felt  in  which 
ry  U  made  to  agitato  and  work  the 
f  wool  together.  A  coarse  variety  of 
b  h&^  of  lat«  years  been  intro<liice<l,  in 
nfftcture  of  wliich  improvements  have 
ide  greatly  facilitating  the  process. — 
:hod  of  making  felt  will  be  more  i)artic- 
•^♦iccd  in  the  article  Hat. 

■9  or  FHItluuBy  Owen,  an  English  au- 
rxi  about  1680.  No  event  of  his  life  is 
?xcept  that  he  resided  for  many  years 
honse  of  the  earl  of  Thomond.  He 
Resolves,  Divine,  Political,  and  Moral  '* 
1  1st  complete  ed.,  1628  ;  10th  ed., 
rhich  has  been  highly  admired  for  its 
Qce  of  wit  and  fancy,  fervent  ])iety, 
asional  snbtlety  of  thought.  Feltham 
nthor  also  of  a  few  minor  pieces  in 
i<\  Verse. 

^\,  ConHlu  Cmwij,  an  American  scho- 
writer,  born  at  Newbury,  \f&<«s.,  Nov. 
died  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1862. 
]uate<l  at  Harvard  college  in  1827. 
n  college  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
tastes,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  stud- 
»  supi)orted  iiimself  to  some  extent  by 
•  in  Concord  and  Host  on,  and  in  the 
flill  sc!icH»l  at  Northampton,  Mass.  In 
or  vear  ho  was  one  of  the  conductors 
Harvard  Kegister,'' a  students*  poriodi- 
Iter  leaving  c<»llece  he  was  engage<l  for 
irs,  in  c<»njuncti«)n  with  two  of  his 
e-*,  in  the  charge  of  the  Livingston 
100I  in  (teneseo,  N.  Y.  He  was  ap- 
Ijitin  tutor  in  Harvard  college  in  1829, 
itor  in  the  following  year,  college  pro- 
■  (treek  in  18:i2,  ami  Eliot  professor  of 
itorature  in  1884.  In  addition  to  the 
f  this  professorship  he  filled  for  many 
le  office  of  regent  of  the  college.  In 
published  an  edition  of  Homer,  with 
notes  and  Flaxman's  illustrations, 
i.as  since  parsed  through  several  e<li- 
ith  revi-^ion^tand  emendations.  In  1840 
lation  by  him  of  Menzel's  work  on 
in  Literature,''  in  three  volumes,  was 
111  amomr  Ripley's  **  Specimens  of  For- 
emture."  In  the  same  year  appeare^l 
vek  Reader,"  containing  sele<*tions  in 
i«l  versi*  from  Greek  authors,  with  Eng- 
e-*  ami  a  vocabulary ;  this  has  since 
j'piently  reprinted.  In  1S41  he  pub- 
n  e<lirion  of  tl»e  '* Clouds''  of  Aristo- 
with  an  intHxluction  and  note**;  since 
and  republished  in  Englanil.  In  1843 
I  Professors  Sears  and  Edwards  in  the 
tion  of  a  work  on  classical  studies,  con- 
wsays  <»n  classical  subjects,  mostly 
^l  from  the  (nTman.  He  a^J'iisttMl 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "Poets 


o 


rtrr  of  Europe,"  which  appeared  in 
In  1*^7  editions  of  the  Paueijyrirns  of 
s  and  of  the  **  Agamenmcm  "  of  .E'*chy- 
I  intnxlnctions  and  English  notes,  were 
■d  by  him  ;  a  second  edititm  of  t lie  t\>r- 
peare^l   in   l^^o-i,  and  of  the  latter  in 


1859.  In  1849  ho  translated,  from  the  French 
the  work  of  Prof.  Guyot  on  physical  geogra- 
phy, called  **Tho  Earth  and  Man;"  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
"  Birds "  of  Aristophanes,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  English  notes,  which  was  republished 
in  England.  In  1852  ho  edited  a  selection 
from  the  writings  of  Prof.  Popkin,  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  Eliot  ])rofessorship,  with  an  in- 
troductory biographical  notice.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections  from 
tho  Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
events.  The  period  from  April,  1863,  to  May, 
1854,  was  spent  by  him  in  a  European  tonr, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  ho  visited  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  (lermany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece ;  giving  about  five  months  to  tho  last 
named  conntry,  visiting  its  most  interesting  lo- 
calities, and  carefully  studying  it^  architectu- 
ral remains.  In  1855  ho  revised  for  ])ublica- 
tion  in  the  United  States  Smitirs  ''  History  of 
(ireece,"  adding  a  preface,  notes,  and  a  con- 
tinuation from  the  Roman  couipiest  to  tho 
present  time.  In  the  some  year  an  edition 
of  Lord  Carlisle's  "Diarv  in  Turkish  and 
Greek  Waters"  was  prei)are<l  by  him  for  tho 
American  press,  with  notes,  illustrations,  and 
a  preface.  In  1856  ho  ])ublished  a  selection 
from  modern  (Jreek  writers  in  prose  and 
verse.  Besides  the  above,  ho  compiled  an  ele- 
mentary work  on  Greek  and  Roman  metres, 
and  wrote  a  life  of  (len.  Eaton  for  Sparks^s 
**  American  Biography,"  and  also  various  occa- 
sional addresses,  and  numerous  contributions 
to  tho  **  North  American  Review,"  **  Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  and  other  perio<lical  publica- 
tions. He  delivered  four  courses  of  lectures 
lK?fore  tho  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  tho  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece.  He  wrote  the  articles  on  Agas- 
siz,  Athens,  Attica,  Demosthenes,  Eurijudes, 
Greece,  and  Homer  for  tlie  first  edition  of  this 
Cyclopajdia.  He  was  a  member  of  tho  Mas- 
sachusetts board  of  educaticm,  and  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  In  tho 
sununer  of  1858  he  made  a  st»cond  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, partly  on  account  of  impairiMl  health, 
and  partly  to  complete  some  investigations  into 
the  language,  topography,  education,  &c.,  of 
(ireeco.  An  account  of  this  visit  was  given  in 
his  **  Familiar  Letters  from  Euroi)e,"  jmblished 
after  his  death  (Bost<m,  1864).  In  I860,  on 
the  resignation  of  President  Walker,  ho  was 
electo<l  president  of  Harvard  college.  His 
most  im[K>rtant  work,  **  Greece,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  was  published  i)Osthumously  in  1867 
(2  vols.  8vo) ;  it  was  made  up  chiefiy  from  his 
lectures  l>efore  the  I^)well  institute. 

FIXnE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  18  m.  S.  W.  of  the  citv  of  Belluno,  on  the 
lM>rder  of  Tyrol,  at  the  confluence  of  two  small 
atfiuents  of  the  Piave,  at  the  f<M>t  of  the  lar*t 
slo|>es  of  the  Rhnetian  Alf>s;  ]H»p.  alK»ut  5,500. 
Remains  of  the  Tuedineval  fortifications  are  still 
visible  in  the  upper  town.  The  cathe<lral  con- 
tains fine  pictures.     The  monte  di  pieUl^  found- 
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ed  in  tho  K)th  century  by  Father  Bernardi-  |  fnndameDtal  principle  upon  which  ia  ba.<e(l  tbe 
ni,  iH  regarded  ns  the  oldest  establisliiuent  of  ,  defence  of  the  ]>er»on  by  means  of  the  flnoll 
the  kind  in  Eurupe.  Wax  bleachinfr  and  silk  sword  is  a  peculiar  application  of  the  ]>owtr 
weaving  are  the  principal  branches  of  indu.Mtry,  of  the  lever,  whereby  the  fencer  who  parries 
and  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  silk,  and  an  attack  causes  the  point  of  his  adverharrV 
oil.  The  former  SL*e  of  Feltre  has  been  united  blade  to  deviate  from  the  direct  course,  and 
with  that  of  Belluno.  but  the  town  is  still  the  throws  it  asjiidefrom  his  body  through  prt;»in^' 
seat  of  a  vicar  a|M)stolic.  Marshal  Clarke,  one  or  striking  the  faihU  (part  near  the  point)  uf 
of  Najjoleon's  generals,  derived  his  ducal  title  his  adversary's  weapon  by  the  forte  (part  Dear 
from  this  place.  ,  the  handle)  of  his  own.     Tlie  surface  of  the 

FEMEKXy  Ffhnem,  or  FeliBam,  an  island  of  front  of  the  body  is,  in  fencing  language,  Ji- 
Prussiti,  in  the  province  of  Schleswig-IIolstein,  vided  by  an  imaginary  line,  horizuntaL  Aihl 
separated  from  Holstein  by  the  Fehmarn  soumi,  '■  just  l>elow  the  breast,  separating  the  up}i«:r 
and  from  tho  Danish  island  of  Laaland  by  the  from  the  lower  portion ;  the  upper  ])art  is  a^rniD 
Fehmarn  belt,  87  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Kiel ;  area,  subdivided  by  a  jierpendicular  line,  the  right 
about  70  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  of  which  is  termed  the  outside,  the  left  the  in- 
accessible only  to  small  boats,  owing  to  the  ,  side.  There  were  in  the  old  school  eight 
shallowness  of  the  sea.  The  principal  pro-  <  parries,  distinguished  by  the  Italian  nnmenils 
ducts  are  grain  and  peas.  There  is  an  active  i  priino,  seeondo,  terzo^  gvarto,  &c.,  from  whirh 
trade  in  W(K>llen  hosiery,  and  a  number  of  the  are  taken  the  modem  terms  ^*ri»i<»,  HccmU^ 
inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  tishing.  Capi-  tierce^  earte^  &c.  The  instrument  adopted  for 
tal.  Burg  or  Borg. — Femern  was  taken  in  exercise  is  called  a  foil ;  it  has  a  handle  siniilftr 
1420  by  Kin;;  Eric  of  Denmark,  who  had  all  to  the  small  sword,  which  it  is  intended  to 
the  young  women  elain  on  the  so-called  Maiden  represent;  it  has  a  guard  of  metal  or  leather 
mountain,  near  tiie  village  of  Petersdorf.  It  between  the  handle  and  the  blade,  which  Ma<le 
was  recovered  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  in  142G.  is  of  ]>liant  steel,  having  at  the  end  a  button  in 
The  treaty  of  Flensburg,  1580,  gave  the  island  place  of  a  point.  The  parries  are  made  with 
to  tho  (iottorp  line  of  dukes,  with  wh(»m  it    the  weapon  itself;  the  ui)]»er  part  of  the  body 

i massed  to  Denmark  two  centuries  afterward.  ,  to  the  rigjit  is  defended  by  the  parry  termed 
■"emern  was  taken  by  Prussia  in  March,  1804,  i  tierce^  the  uj»])er  part  to  the  left  by  that  tenaed 
during  the  war  with  Denmark.  carte^  and  tlie  lower  line  by  $t€onde.    Of  the 

FESflXGf  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  with  old  parries  these  are  the  chief;  indeed  the 
any  weapon  but  such  as  cut  or  break  by  sheer  others  are  nearly  obsolete,  or  used  only  in  eer- 
force.  Tlie  word  is,  however,  under>tood  to  tain  exceptional  cases.  When  the  fencer  ii 
allude  especially  to  the  management  of  the  ■  left-handed,  the  left  of  his  person  instead  (A 
small  sword  or  rapier,  and  when  any  other  the  right  is  most  ex]>osed  to  his  adversary,  tnd 
ann,  su<'h  as  broadsword,  bayonet,  or  stick,  the  parries  of  carto  and  tierce  arc  reverted. 
is  used,  the  kind  of  weapon  is  si)ecitied.  Fen-  I  The  fencer  is  expected  to  depend  upon  hii 
cing  wart  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  as  shown  I  sword  hand  for  protection,  rather  than  upon 
by  the  Roman  gladiators.  During  the  period  I  his  agility  of  leg;  nevertheless  he  must  be 
when  suits  of  nrmor  were  worn  by  combatants,     tpiick  and  active  on  his  legs  to  be  able  to  ad- 


battle  axes  and  other  jmnderous  weapon**  were 
much   adopted,  and   fencing  fell   into  disuse. 


vance,  retreat^  or  lunge.    Thrusts  are  directed 
solely  at  the  l>ody ;  a  hit  upon  a  limb  can  only 


AVhen.  however,  metal  casing  was  abandoned,  J  be  accidental,  and  in  a  fencing  school  wiIIboI 
it  came  again  into  vogue.     The  peculiar  state  !  be  counted  as  a  hit.     An  attack  or  a  Tip«^* 
of  s<»eietv  existing  in  Italv  in  the  Ifith  century    mav  be  made  by  the  mere  extension  of  the 
made  such  knowledge  more  needed  there  than    arm,  or  accompanied  by  a  lunge,  that  \^  nf 
elsewhere;  consequently  the  Italians  l>ecame    advancing  the  body,  stepping  forward  with  the 
the  most  expert  fencers  cjf  that  ei>ocli,  and  were  ■  right  foot  without  moving  the  left  one.    Ai 
the  teachers  of  tlie  art  to  other  nations.     The  ■  engagement  means  the  crossing  of  the  bUdci 
next  country  which  found  the  art  to  be  a  ne-  •  A  rijxntte  means  the  attack  without  pause  br 
cesMty  was  Spain,  whither  it  Avas  importe<l    the  fencer  who  has  parried. — The  early  Itil 
fn»m  Italy.     There  the  art  was  improve<l,  and    and  Spanish  schools  taught  the  manac 
tho  amendments  wore  accepted  by  the  Italians.  !  of  the  sword  aided  generally  by  the  di        « 
From   Italy  fencing  was  also   im])orted   into    the  mantlet;  the  shifting  of  the  positiou  w 
FraiH'c,  where  the  court  and  gentry  favore»l  it     fencer  to  the  right  or  lett  was  also  called 
so  nnK'h  that  it  (piickly  took  a  fresh  develop-    re({uisition  in  avoiding  an  attack.     Bot 
nient,  mu\   a  new  schonl  was  e>tabli*-he(l. —  •  the  habit  of  wearing  the  dagger  and  i 
Though  the  prin<'ipal  (»bjeet  in  studyinur  tho    has  been  abandoned,  and  the  velocity  ot  w 
art  of  feiu-inir  is  to  enable  men  to  wield  arms    and  riposte  has  become  so  groat  that  the 
with  advantaL^^  it  is  also  pursued  by  many  as    ger  and  mantlet  would  be  an  encnmb 
a  recreation  and  an  exercise.    AVliile  it  deimmds     and  the  shifting  of  tho  position  would  hvi 
no  violent  straliiim:  of  the  mus<Mes.  it  devv.'lo]>s    to  him  who  relieil  n]K>n  it,  the  instnictioii  ■ 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  wlmle /'Ay/nV/'/^,     defence  has  Ikjou  confined  solely  to  the  ft** 
and  iiupart^i  the  mo>t  perfect  delieary  of  toueh,     The  Italian  foil  is  hmg,  some  88  to  40  in.;  th* 
Aviih  steadiness  and  lightness  of  hand. — The    ancient  was  longer  than  the  more  mode* 
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li:in  i»  nl^«o  much  heavier  and  less  pli- 
I  the  French  foil,  whicli  is  only  34  in. 
h.  The  handle  has  jast  heneath  the 
rinp  in  which  the  fencer  inserts  his  fore 
die  fingers  to  grasp  firmly  the  weapon, 
iri  further  secureil  to  the  hand  hy  a 
•:  whereas  the  French  use  neither  the 
•  the  handage.  The  guard  to  jirotect 
d  is  of  metal  in  the  Italian  foil,  and 
10 :  in  the  French  foil  it  is  much  small- 
i;;hter.  The  pure  Italian  school  is  in 
nlv  in  lower  Italv  and  Sicilv,  and  the 
tan  masters  are  justly  celohrated  for 
roitness  in  this  particular  method.  The 
^ristic  of  the  Neapolitan  school  (which 
xn  any  other  partakes  of  the  old  Italian 
inish )  is  to  extend  the  arm  so  as  con- 
n  present  the  point  direct  to  the  ad- 
s  hreast :  the  hand  is  kept  in  the  centre 
[)erson  at  nearly  the  elevation  of  t})e 
• ;  the  large  guard  between  the  handle 
l>Iade  serves  somewhat  the  purpose  of 
hiehl  hy  causing  the  attacking  point  to 
rf  the  hand  of  the  fencer  on  the  defen- 
rhtly  hearing  to  the  left  or  right  (carte 
»»  according  as  he  finds  himself  men- 
riie  arm  being  already  fully  extended 
tenden^*y  to  keep  an  adversary  at  a 
,  and  also  facilitates  the  lunge  of  the 
.  The  fencer  can  also  defend  himself 
•le  ]>arry,  which  the  Neapolitan  makes 
il)in;r  with  the  point  a  small  circle  8 
in  <liameter,  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
in  a<lversiiry's  point  which  may  glide 
om  the  engagement  under  the  blade, 
g  the  lower  line,  or  the  upper  one  if  it 
u  the  disengagement.  The  Venetian 
»f  those  of  upper  Italy,  resembles  most 
;M»1itiin ;  the  riedmontese  is  mixed,  par- 
f  the  old  Fren<*h  and  the  Neapolitan, 
ish  s<'h<H)l  is  a  UKnlification  of  the 
an,  in  which  the  attack  is  assisted  bv 
linary  gymnastics  of  the  leg,  the  fencer 
throwing  himself  nearly  on  the  ground 
icking  much  in  the  lower  line.  This, 
ry  other  peculiarity,  when  well  execu- 
L*ry  embarrassing  to  one  not  accustomed 
tVhen  the  French  established  a  method 
own,  the  devi.ition  from  the  Italian 
(insisted  in  the  fencer  having  a  less  ex- 
'W4.nl  arm,  the  hand  (medium  guard)  at 
ht  of  the  l>reast,  the  elbow  slightly  bent, 
(•oint  of  the  sword  at  about  the  height 
re.  The  knees  were  a  little  more  bent, 
ImhIv  was  kept  back  as  if  to  get  out  of 
f  attack.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
rnay  be  especially  noted  the  half  circle 
le».  having  the  hand  about  level  with 
ulder  and  the  ]»oint  depressed  to  the 
►f  the  waist,  protecting  the  lower  line 
fft  i^*trft^)^  and  beiuir  consequently  the 
•of  tr/*/>w«/e,  which  bore  the  adversary's 
'  the  riirht.  A  new  mo<le  of  attack  was 
ro<luce<l,  terme<l  coi/pt\  itr  the  cutting 
e  point  instead  of  <lisoni:nging  under 
le.    Here  were  also  introduced  the  Imt- 


tement  or  sharp  tap  preceding  an  attack,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  person  thus  at- 
tacked grasp  his  foil  nervously  and  thus  render 
his  hand  for  the  moment  rigid  and  unsuited  to 
parry  with  rapidity.  The  change  of  engage- 
ment has  much  the  same  effect.  I^me  disarms 
wore  introduced,  but  they  are  practically  use- 
less except  when  the  hit  is  given  by  the  same 
blow,  for  an  adversary  who  is  seen  to  l)e  dis- 
armed cannot  be  touched.  Lafaugere  intro- 
duced the  couronnenienty  which  was  made  by 
raising  the  hand  instantly  after  the  parry  (carte 
or  tierce),  and  with  the  forte  of  one's  own  blade 
mastering  the  faible  of  the  adversary's,  then 
(as  the  latter  in  this  situation  tries  to  close 
the  line  of  the  riposte)  turning  or  sliding  the 
blade  round  it  without  ijuitting  it,  and  deliver- 
ing the  riposte  in  the  op|>osite  line  to  that  of 
the  parry.  The  Imlf-circle  parry  of  Hertrand  is 
made  with  the  nails  upward,  the  hand  at  the 
height  and  to  the  right  of  the  forehead,  the  arm 
more  than  half  extended,  the  point  very  slight- 
ly depressed  and  projecting  leftward  about  as 
far  as  the  lino  of  the  left  shoulder,  rather  but 
not  completely  in  the  direction  of  the  adver- 
sary. Tne  blade  in  this  parry  catches  up  the 
attacking  foil  and  exposes  the  entire  body  of 
the  attacker  to  a  ripi>ste,  which  comes  with 
incredible  velocity,  the  point  after  the  half- 
circle  parry  being  very  near  to  the  breast  of 
the  opiM)nent. — The  instruction  for  the  small 
sword  is  the  basis  of  the  attack  and  defence 
with  every  other  weapon  ;  nevertheless  almost 
every  attack  and  ])arry  with  the  broadsword 
is  the  reverse  of  those  with  the  small  sword. 
Instead  of  having  the  point  further  out  than 
the  hand  on  the  side  of  the  guard,  the  blade 
is  kept  across  the  bo<ly  ;  instead  of  the  touch 
being  the  guide,  the  eye  principally  directs  the 
movements ;  instead  of  j)iercing  with  the  point, 
the  hit  consists  of  a  cut  with  the  blade.  The 
cut  can  be  given  as  a  blow,  or  with  a  light  hand, 
which  makes  it  razor  fashion.  There  are  also 
circle  parries  called  inoulinfta^  whereby  the 
man  wno  parries  swings  romid  his  sword,  de- 
scribing a  complete  circle  with  the  point,  and 
having  his  own  wrist  as  the  pivot  for  the 
movement.  The  use  of  the  broadsword  on 
horseback  is  but  a  variation  of  its  application 
by  a  combatant  on  foot ;  the  horseman  is 
ol>liged  to  protect  his  horse  as  well  as  himself. 
Heavy  cavalry  are  armed  with  long  heavy 
swords,  and  hit  heavilv.  The  Turks  have 
curved  scymitars  an<l  a<U>pt  the  razor  cut ;  they 
also  use  swonls  weighted  at  the  extremity, 
whereby  they  combine  together  the  blow  and 
the  razor  cut.  The  Germans  have  a  long  sword 
which  they  (students  especially)  man<euvre 
with  an  extended  arm  ;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Neapolitan  s<*hool  applie<l  to  the  broad- 
sword. The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  nmsket 
is,  when  employed  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  a  very 
formidable  weapon;  but  on  a<'count  of  the 
leverage  it  otfers  it  is  of  little  use  to  an  iscdated 
man,  unless  to  defend  himself  against  a  mount- 
ed dragoon.    The  motion  of  the  bayonets  in 
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lino  (the  stock  of  the  musket  grasped  by  tlie 
ri^rlit  hand  and  the  barrel  steadied  by  the  left) 
should  bo  straight  forward ;  any  attempt  to 
parry  by  levorago  right  or  left  would  only 
cause  a  point  to  glance  from  one  man  into 
some  otht-r.  The  foot  soldier  isolated  can  parry 
hoad  or  body  cuts  and  thrusts  from  sabro  or 
lance,  and  can  riposte  by  jerking  forward  or 
right  or  loft  the  i>oint,  striking  the  horse  if  ho 
miss  the  rider.  Certain  modem  bavonets  used 
for  the  rifle  corps  are  very  long,  with  a  view 
to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  flrearms  at  the  end  of  which  thev 
are  fixed.  iSuch  bavonets  have  besides  their 
p<nnt  an  edge  wlierewith  to  cut.  The  lanco  is 
utterly  w(»rthless,  except  for  cavalry,  by  whom 
it  can  be  most  efficiently  employed  in  pursuing 
a  routeil  foe ;  its  use  as  a  fencing  weapon, 
therefore,  requires  little  explanation.  The 
knife  or  <lagger  requires  quickness  of  hand  and 
eye.  The  blow  can  be  given  by  striking  down- 
ward, straight  forward,  or  upward  ;  in  the  two 
latter  casi's  tlio  weajmn  is  shifted  from  the 
ordinary  grasp  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  pom- 
mel rests  in  the  palm  of  tho  hand  and  the  stub 
is  given  with  ease  and  force.  The  Spanish 
colonists  employ  their  hats  held  in  their  left 
hands  as  sliields,  and  also  to  mask  the  attack, 
concealing  the  knife  behind  the  hat.  The  stick 
is  a  formiclahle  weaptm  used  to  inflict  blows,  as 
with  ti»e  broadsword  ;  the  ferrule  end  can  as 
a  point  bo  most  etfectually  driven  into  the  face 
of  an  adversary.  The  «piarterstatf  is  out  of 
use ;  it  was  held  in  the  middle  and  used  not 
only  in  striking  but  in  thrusting,  when  one  end 
was  smldenlv  driven  forward  like  a  bavonet. — 
In  ir)3()  Marozzo  of  Venice  published  the  first 
w( irk  on  the  subject.  Other  works  are :  Thi- 
bault.  Arttdr/nh'  tic  Peph  (Paris,  1028) ;  Meyer, 
KntiMt  ttm  Fcfhtfm  (lOTo);  La  Boissiere  VArt 
fftM  nmu*  (Paris,  181"))  ;  Otto,  System  tier 
Fo'htl'Hnst  (Olmdtz  18.V2);  Linsingen,  Hand- 
hurh  drn  Bajimnetfechtcm  (llan<»ver,  1854); 
.T.  Hewitt,  **  Ancient  Arm<»rs  and  Weapons  in 
Europe^'  (Oxford,  1855);  (J.  B.  McClellan, 
*'  Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercise  "  (Philadelphia, 
1S5«J);  G.  Patten,  ^Mnfantrv  Drill  and  Sabre 
Exmise"  (Xew  York,  18r,i). 

FE^ELOX,  BfrtniDd  df  SalMnuif,  mar(]uis  do 
la  Mothe,  a  French  diplomatist,  died  in  1580. 
After  having  served  with  distinction  in  the 
army,  he  was  ambassador  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  massjiere  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
was  charged  by  Charles  IX.  to  endeavor  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  ElizalK.'th.  The  most 
important  of  his  nnmenms  writings  are:  Mi- 
wnireH  V*^irhnit  V Aiitjhtrrre  et  fa  Sm'sfr,  ou 
Stiwmttirr  de  hi  hegncitifion  en  1571  ;  Xt'(/o- 
rt\/f>nnM  iff  1(1  Mitthe  Fiuflon  et  de  Mieheh  ftinir 
fft  MnurtMitre,  en  Amjhterre.  containing:  some 
curious  corre'ii>ondence  between  Catharine  de* 
Medici  and  her  son  Charles  IX.  relating  to 
(Jueen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and 
tlh'  massacre  «»f  St.  Bartholomew :  and  Ih'perhtM 
d*  .1/.  de  hi  Mnthr  Finthm.  These  were  i»ub- 
]ishe<l  in  thv Me moiren  of  Castelnau. 


FflNELOH.  I.  Fruf^  de  Salfme  dto  tai  Mte, 
or  LaiKitte,  a  French  prelate  and  aathor,  Iwro 
at  the  chateau  of  Fenelon,  in  P^rigord,  Aug.  6, 
1651,  died  in  Cambrai,  Jan.  7,  1715.  He  wcs 
the  son  of  Pons  de  Salignac,  count  de  la  Motlie 
Fenelon,  and  a  nei)hew  of  the  marquis  de 
Fenelon,  under  whose  care  ho  received  much  of 
his  education.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Cahors,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  removed  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  bii 
course  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Ple»i». 
Ho  next  entered  the  theologrical  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice,  under  the  direction  of  the  abW 
Tronson,  and  about  1675  received  holy  ordera. 
lie  wished  at  first  to  devote  himself  to  foreifEB 
missions,  but  this  design  was  overruled;  ud 
after  three  years  passed  as  a  preacher  and  cate- 
chist  at  the  church  of  St.  8u)pice,  he  was  ap- 
]>ointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  superior 
of  the  society  of  XoureUes  Cathofique$^  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  female  converts. 
Meanwhile  he  cultivated  tho  friendship  of  the 
ahb^  Floury  and  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaox, 
and  was  a  frequent  gtiest  at  the  brilliant  re- 
unions which  took  ]>lace  at  the  bishop's  coon- 
try  seat.  The  distinguished  society  into  which 
ho  was  thus  thrown,  the  charm  of  his  manoenL 
and  his  elo<|uence  in  the  pulpit,  soon  drew  him 
into  public  notice.  To  enable  him  to  meet  his 
expenses,  one  of  his  uncles,  the  bishop  of  Sar- 
lat,  gave  him  a  small  living  at  which  he  va« 
not  required  to  reside  permanently.  It  yieldtd 
him  d,orK)  francs  a  year,  much  of  which  he 
spent  upon  the  poor,  and  this  until  1C94  wai 
his  only  income.  His  first  public  service  was 
in  the  capacity  of  missionary  to  the  Protestaoti 
in  Saintoiige  and  Poitou,  after  the  revoeatioa 
of  tho  edict  of  Nantes.  lie  was  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Bossuet,  and  the  only  fiivorha 
asked  of  the  king  in  acce[)tin|?  the  office  VM 
that  no  violence  should  be  used  within  the  fitU 
of  his  mission.  Aided  by  the  abb^  de  Lin- 
geron  and  Fleury,  but  still  more  by  his  ovi 
mild  and  amiable  character,  he  aacceeded  ia 
winning  over  large  numbers  of  the  ProCestaiiti> 
and  soon  tranquillized  a  iiopulation  whom  |«^ 
secution  had  roused  to  a  dangerous  excitcneat 
Atlter  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 680  Loniaanpoiolcd 
him  preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  the  dukes  (tf 
Burgundy,  Anj<m,  and  Berry.  For  thdr  aii 
Fenelon  Vomiwsed  **  Dialogues  of  the  Dead," 
*' Directions  for  the  Ctmscience  of  a  King." 
"  Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of  Ancient  PhiklpiH 
pliers,"  and  the  "Adventures  of  Telemachua.** 
The  success  with  which  he  discbarfsed  his  Jmr 
portant  and  delicate  trust  gained  him  for  soar 
time  neither  praise  nor  pecuniary  reward. 
Louis,  though  not  blind  to  his  merit,  was  never 
his  friend ;  but  Mrae.  de  Maintenon  had  kag 
been  one  of  his  wannosct  admirers,  and  it  wai 
probablv  through  her  influence  that  he  receivad 
in  1  iWn  the  rich  abbacy  of  St.  Valery.  Towarf 
the  close  of  this  year  he  drafted  the  fnooM 
nnonymous  letter  to  tho  king,  setting  forth  the 
disorders  and  abnses  of  his  reign,  which  vn 
fir<t  published  by  D^Alcmbert,  and  whose  aa- 
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tlienticitv,  after  much  dispute,  was  settled  bj 
tlio  di:k*overy  of  the  original  MS.  in  1825.     It 
is  not  probable  tliat  Louis  suspected  tlie  au- 
thor, tor  in  the  following;  February  lie  noniina- 
te<l  F^nclon  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai. 
The  ceremony  of  consecration  was  perfonued 
ID  the  chapel  of  St.  Cyr,  July  10,  1G<J5,  but  the 
new  prelate  retained  his  connection  with  his 
piipilik  with  whom  it  was   arranged  tliat  he 
>ht)'ild  pass  three  months  of  every  year.     Hon- 
ored by  the  kin^,  beloved  by  the  young  princes, 
esteemed  and  consulted  by  the  most  iunuential 
{H.-r'^m  of  tlie  court,  and  holding  high  stations 
in  tlie  <>hurch  and  the  palace,  he  was  now  at 
the  hei^'ht  of  his  pros|>erity ;  but  his  disgrace 
wa«  already  preparing.     With  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  all  that  is  mild  and  spiritual  in  reli- 
pon.  he  had  long  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Mme.  (iuyon,  whose  system  of  "qui- 
etism "  was  attracting  a  large  share  of  attention 
at  court,  and  had  gained  proselytes  in  the  king^s 
liousehold.     She  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
demanded   a  commission  to  ini^uire  into  the 
matter.     Bossuet,  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  and 
Trons<»n  were  appointed.     Besides  the  writings 
of  Muie.  (.ruyou.  the  commission  Avas  obliged  to 
investigate  what  Fenolon  was  daily  writing  and 
pre:urhing  on  the  subject,  {K*rhaps  with  tlie  in- 
tention of  turning  upon  himself  the  condem- 
Diition  that  was  threatening  his  friend.     Fene- 
loo  wa-»  so  humble  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
CH^^umission.  that  his  judges,  though  startled  at 
III*  errors,  would  urge  nothing  against  him. 
Ttie*e  conferenres  had  lasted  nearly  a  year,  and 
it  was  ne(*essary  to  put  an  end  to  them.     Bos- 
•uet  and  his  two  colleagues  agreed  upon  a  se- 
ries of  articles  whicli  should  settle  the  matter ; 
and  making  a  sort  of  fonnutary,  they  invited 
FeDelun  to  subfli-ribo  to  it.     He  hesitated  for  a 
\**ns  time,  but  at  last  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  prelates.     During  tlie  interval  of  editing 
and  !«igniDg  tlie  formulary,  F^nelon  was  called 
to  th«  archbishopric  of  Cambrai,  and  after  his 
consecration  occurred  between  )iim  and  Bos- 
wet  that  celebrated  controversy  which  forms 
almost  an  epoch  in  French   literature.      As 
..Vrchbifthop  F^nelon  assumed  a  more  decided 
t«me.   Uossoet  explained  the  articles  of  the 
fumiulary  in  an  abridged  re])ort  of  the  previous 
conferences,  and  asked  F^^nelon  tf>  give  this 
book,  entitled  Inatruetiont  $ur  lf9  ttatn  irorai- 
Ma,  his  ecclesiastical  approbatitm.  as  the  other 
two  prelates  of   the  commission   had  done. 
Fenelon  refnsed ;  he  would  not  even  read  the 
look ;  and  from  this  refusal  dates  the  literary 
var  between  these  two  great  prelates.     Fene- 
Itm  published  his  famous  book.   Mitximct  den 
Ml  A  ft.     Bossuet  denounce<l  him  to  the  court 
ts  a  fanatic ;  the  king  struck  liis  name  from  the 
list  of  preceptors  to  the  royal  family,  and  or- 
dered ikim  to  retire  to  his  diocest> ;  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  withdrew  her  fav(»r.  and  his  friend- 
ship for  Mme.  Gnyon  was  even  made  a  theme 
Uir  the  grossed  calumnies.     lie  sent  the  ob- 
Qoiiuus  book  to  Rome,  where  Louis  used  all 
bis  indnence  to  obtain  its  condemnation.    Af- 


ter a  delay  of  nine  months  Innocent  XII.  pro- 
nounced a  mild  censure  of  the  Maximes  det 
Bfiints,  but  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  cer- 
tain prelates  who  luid  been  most  severe  in  their 
attacks  on  the  author  the  following  caustic  re- 
buke: Ptecavit  excessu  amor  is  dicini,  sed  ros 
pccea«tis  defeetu  amor  is  proximi  (**  He  has 
sinned  through  excess  of  love  of  God,  but  you 
have  sinned  through  lack  of  love  for  your 
neighbor").  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
sentence,  in  March,  1609,  F6nelon  hastened  to 
declare  his  submission,  and  to  publish  the  con- 
demnation of  his  own  book  in  a  mandatory 
letter.  In  the  following  month  his  Atentures 
de  Telemaque,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
manuscri])t,  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  servant  who  had  been  employed 
to  have  the  work  copied,  but  who  sold  it  to  a 
bookseller  without  disclosing  the  author's  name. 
The  king  having  been  told  that  it  was  from  the 
pen  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  probably 
sharing  a  suspicion  then  current  that  the  book 
was  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  court,  took 
measures  to  suppress  it.  A  few  copies  escaped 
seizure,  and  an  imperfect  edition  was  ]>rinted 
in  Holland  in  1099,  and  others  followe<l  rapidly. 
Tliis  event  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoration  to 
royal  favor,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Fenelon 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese  and  to  literary  pursuits.  It  was  now 
that  his  character  was  seen  in  its  brightest  light. 
Ho  visited  the  peasants  in  their  cottages,  shared 
their  humble  fare,  heard  their  complaints,  re- 
lieved their  wants,  and  made  his  ))alace  an 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate.  His  chanties  were 
enormous.  When  his  diocese  was  traversed  by 
hostile  annies  during  the  war  of  the  Sjianish 
succession,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  unhindered 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  on  his  errands 
of  benevolence.  He  founded  the  theological 
seminary  of  Cambrai.  and  devote<l  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  clergy.  When  his  pupil 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  became  daupliin  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  addressi'd  to  him  a 
**  Plan  of  (lovernment,"  proi)osing  the  estab- 
lishment of  states  general  and  ])rovincial,  with 
many  reforms  in  i)ublic  administration ;  and 
had  the  prince  lived  to  reign,  it  is  thought  that 
Fenelon  would  have  been  his  prime  minister. 
The  archbishop  did  not  long  survive  his  pupil. 
— Of  t!ie  excellence  of  Fenehm's  Iwst  work, 
the  "Adventures  of  Telemachus,'*  n<»  better 
proof  could  he  given  than  its  general  and  last- 
ing popularity.  Hallani  <lenies  it  the  high  char- 
acter of  an  ei»ic,  but  gives  it  the  first  place 
among  classical  romances.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  Euroiiean  languages,  and 
has  Ikk'U  turned  into  verse  in  English.  Latin, 
(ireek.  &c.  His  controversial  writings,  whieli 
comjirise  works  ag.*iinst  the  Jansenists  and  (ial- 
Hcans.  <m  (piietism,  &c.,  are  distinguisliod  by 
an  unwonte«l  preference  of  individual  Christian 
experience  to  the  testimony  of  the  traditions 
of  the  chnrch,  and  Catholic  critics  stiirniatize 
them  as  chimerical.  His  spiritual  works,  a 
collection  of  which  {(£urrc8»piritucnts^  o  vols. 
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12ino)  appeared  at  Atiistcrdam  in  1V31,  are 
used  by  persKHis  of  all  denominations.  His  Bcr- 
nions  (12mo,  1744),  written  during  his  youth, 
hold  no  vory  high  place  among  productions  of 
tlioir  kind,  though  not  without  eloquent  pas- 
sage."*.  Among  his  other  works  are:  Tmiie 
de  i'tdnctition  JchJiUcs  (12iiiOf  1687),  written 
at  the  request  of  the  duchess  do  lieauvillien* ; 
Trait*'  (In  minUterc  dcs  paateurs  {\i\^^)\  JJe- 
tiionittnttion  de  Vex  in  fence  de  Dieu  (1713),  after 
**  Telemaehus  "  liis  longest  and  most  im])ortant 
work ;  and  Dialogues sur  V eloquence  en  general^ 
it  fur  relic  de  la  chaire  en  jmrticulier^  Avith  a 
Li'ttre  mir  la  rhetor if/uc  et  la  poenic,  addressed 
to  the  French  academy  (1718).  An  edition 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1787-92  (0  vols.  4to),  at 
the  cost  of  the  jissemhly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
hut  does  not  contain  the  Maximes  des  saints^ 
tlie  MmulementHy  nor  the  writin'rs  on  Jansen- 
ism and  (juietism.  The  best  editions  of  F^*ne- 
lonVs  complete  works  are  those  l>y  Ciosselin  and 
Caron  (:J4  vols.,  Versailles  and  Paris,  182l)-'30), 
A«lrien  lAM-lCre  (38  vols.,  Paris,  1827-30),  and 
the  ahhe  (iO'i^elin  (10  vols,  large  8vo,  Lille, 
ls02).  The  best  editions  of  his  literary  works 
are  Didier's  ( Paris,  1^01 )  and  I)ncrocq\s  (18(12) ; 
of  his  philosrqdiical  works,  Charpentier's  (Paris, 
l><43>and  Hachctte's  (ImOO);  and  that  of  his 
educntional  works,  I)idot's(  Paris,  185o).  Of  the 
English  translations  of  '*Telemachus,-'  the  most 
esteemed  is  that  of  John  Ilawkesworth,  LL.  \). 
(4to,  London,  1768,  and  12mo;  New  York,  1859). 
His  life  has  been  written  bv  the  chevalier 
Pamsay  (the  Hague,  172:<),  his  grand-nephew 
Frjinvois  Louis,  manpiis  de  la  Mothe-Fenelon 
<1747),  Y.  M.  de  (iuorbeuf  (published  with  the 
Paris  edition  «»f  1787-'92),  Cardinal  Bausset  (3 
vols.  Svo,  Paris,  18(i8-'y ;  translated  mXu  Eng- 
lish by  Mudf<)rd,  London,  1810,  and  abridged 
by  Charles  Hutler,  1810),  Lemaire  (Paris,  1826), 
Celarier  (Paris,  1844),  Villemain,  Lamartine, 
iVc.  The  I/iitioirc  littiraire  de  Fenelon^  ou 
Uerue  hiMorique  et  anahjtique  de  ses  ceurres,  by 
the  abbe  Gosselin,  appeared  in  1843.  II.  Fnui- 
fols  df  Sallinuir  de  la  Mothe,  a  French  missionary, 
half  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1641,  died 
in  1 679.  He  entered  the  contrregation  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1667.  Ho  was 
WM.m  after  missionary  to  some  Cayuga  Indians 
who  had  settle<l  on  Quint6  bay,  Canada,  and 
founded  an  establishment  lor  Indian  children. 
I)urin;r  tlie  collision  between  church  and  state 
he  ]»rejiclied  a  sennon  at  Montreal  in  1674,  for 
whiclj  th«'  <'ount  de  Frontenac  arrested  him  and 
brouirbt  him  to  (Juebcc.  Fenelon  refused  to 
re(M»;n»i/e  the  governor's  authority  or  to  remove 
his  hat.  on  whirh  Frontenac  sent  him  out  of  the 
colimv  to  Frjinre.  The  i<lentitv  of  names  and 
]>rot'ession  led  Hennepin  to  eonfnund  the  two 
i)rothers,  and  some  American  writers  have  tlius 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  author  of  **Tele- 
ma«liu-"  was  a  missionary  in  New  York. 

FfC\KLO\,  Gabrifl  Jarqa^i  de  Salfiniar,  manpiis 
di'  la  Mothe,  a  French  soldier  an<l  diplomatist, 
iii.j»liew  of  the  jireeoding,  born  in  HW-S  killed 
in  battle,  Oct.  11,  1746.     In  1724  he  was  ap- 


pointed ambassador  to  Ilolland,  and  in  17^ 
represented  France  at  the  congress  of  Soiffoiu. 
In  1733  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  neatniitr 
with  ttio  states  of  Holland.  In  178b  he  vu 
made  lieutenant  general,  and  served  under 
Marshal  Saxe.  He  was  mortally  wounded  st 
the  battle  of  Haucoux.  Ho  wrote  JJimoirtt 
dijdomatiqnen^  and  ]mblished  the  first  comftlete 
edition  of  Lea  aven tares  de  TeUmague^  withs 
dedicatory  epistle  (2  vols.,  1717). 

FENIAKS,  a  political  association  having  for 
its  aim  the  independence  of  Ireland.     The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Fionnti  or  /V/rniitf, 
an  Irish  militia  or  home  gnord  organized  in  the 
8d  century,  and  commanded  by  Fionn  or  Finn, 
who  is  said  to  bo  the  Fingol  of  Ossion.    lie 
was  slain   in  battle  in  283,  and  the  Fiunni 
under  his  gran(l8t>n  Osgar  were  practically  in- 
nihilated  during  a  civil   strife   in  20r».  *  We 
shall  here  treat  of  the  acts  of  the  various  or- 
ganizaticms  in  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited 
iStates,  designated  under  the  local  names  of 
the  '*Ph(enix  Societv,"  "Irish  Revolniianirr 
HrotherhcxMl "  (I.  li,  B.),  *' Fenian    Brother- 
IiocmI,"  and  **  Nationalists,"  hut  better  known  ai 
Fenians.     The  Fenian  brotherhood  was  foond- 
ed  in  New  York  in  1857  by  Michael  Dobeny, 
John  O'Mahony,  and  Miclmel  Corcoran,  snbce- 
quently  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Union  annr. 
At  the  same  time  a  kindred  organization  ii- 
ready  existing  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of 
the  Phoenix  society,  was  developed  into  largt 
proportions  by  James  Stephens,  the  funds  fur 
its  maintenance  being  sent  over  from  Nev 
York.    Stephens  came  to  America  in  1858, 
reported  the  existence  of  85,000  enrolled  and 
disciplined  followers,  and  solicited  further  ud. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  **  friends  of  Ireland." 
called  in  New  York,  a  fnnd  was  raised. 
the  Fenian  brotherhood  was  formally  o 
ized  under  John  O'Mahony  as  president.    « 
then  several  memliers  of  Phoenix  clobi  v 
arrested  in  Ireland ;  and  this  incident,  ictcw- 
ing  to  Stephens  the  existence  of  trmiton       di 
own  ranks  and  the  watchfblness  of  the  Wn 
government,  compelled  him  to  adopt  *  '*• 
of  caution  and  temi>orary  inaction. 
occurrence  gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  j 
cause  in  America ;  one  of  its  conseqnenoaa  uoh 
the  organization  of  the  first  "  PooBnix  "  i 
ment   in  tho  United  States,  Col.  Con 
G9th  New  York  national  guard,  which 
to  parade  at  the  visit  of  the  prince  of 
18G0.     Stephens,  who  had  taken  no  hu 
in  Paris,  with  large  fands  at  his  d  ^ 

buoyed  up  by  the  certainty  that  I  m 

in  America  were  hourly  increasmg.    aA 
land  his  subordinates  covered  the  pro 
with  a  network  of  clubs,  which  met 
to  drill.     In  18G0  O'Mahony  viaitcd  in 
inspected  tho  mo«t  important  districta. 
held  a  meeting  of  tho  Fenian  leaders  in 
at  which  delinito  plans  of  action  were        « 
upon.    Stephens  forthwith  returned  to 
and  O'Mahcmy  to  the  United  States,  ume «- 
ganization  receiving  from  their  preseneea: 
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in  both  conntriea.  The  Fenian  broth-  '  its  head,  to  whom,  with  central  oflRcers  elected 
when  O'Mahony  was  first  placed  at  its  by  an  annual  congress,  state  otficers  elected  by 
jmlwred  -U)  members,  all  in  New  York  state  organizations,  and  ''centres"  elected  by 
now  extended  its  ramifications  all  over  circles,  the  direction  of  affairs  should  be  in- 
e<l  States,  and  even  into  British  America  trusted.  A  grand  fair,  ostensibly  for  the  re- 
straliji,  while  in  (ireat  Hritain  it  estab-  lief  of  Irish  sufferers,  but  in  reality  to  aid  the 
*  circles ''  wherever  Irishmen  were  to  Fenian  brotherhood,  was  held  in  Chicago  at 
d.  Stephens  divided  his  followers  into  the  close  of  this  congress,  and  contributed  a 
isos :  A,  colonels,  in  command  of  battal-  i  large  amount  to  the  treasury.  The  cause  had 
»,  captains,  commanding  companies  of  ;  hittierto  had  no  official  organ  in  Ireland.  Im- 
1 ;  C,  sergeants,  at  the  head  of  20  men;  ;  mediately  on  his  return  to  that  country,  liow- 


ites.  "  Unreserved  obedience  to  orders, 
*  discretion  in  communicating  with  out- 
md  active  zeal  in  extending  the  organ- 
were  t!ie  main  principles  inculcated 


ever,  was  pu!)lished  the  first  number  of  the 
*'  Irish  People  "  in  Dublin,  Nov.  28,  1  S'i:}.  The 
bold  utterances  of  this  slieet  caused  the  police 
to  watch  every  movement  at  the  various  cen- 
Catholics  in  Ireland  were  prohibited  *  tr^s  of  Fenian  activity.  On  Feb.  23,  1864,  a 
fnun  possessing  firearms ;  hence  one  of  I  riot  occurred  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Kotun- 
at  dirticulties  of  carrying  out  any  ag-  da,  Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who 
movement.  But  smithies  for  the  man-  had  openly  attacked  the  "I.  R.  B.,"  was,  to- 
•  of  f»ikes  were  stealthily  established  in  getlier  with  his  adherents,  "  the  national  party," 
la«*es.  This  deticiency  of  fireanns,  and  ejected  by  the  Fenians.  The  numbers  of  the 
nt  of  preconcerted  action  among  the  latter,  and  the  perfect  discipline  with  which 
conihine<l  with  other  reasons,  caused  they  acted  in  their  attack  on  the  opposing  fac- 
iire  of  the  enter|)ri«e  in  Ireland. — In  tion,  were  a  revelation  to  the  authorities,  while 
ted  States  uj)  to  18»»3  the  Fenian  or-  the  victory  itself  was  to  the  friends  of  Ireland 
on  was  but  little  known  and  less  un-  j  prophetic  of  the  dissensions  destined  to  mar 


1.  Americans  saw  men  assembling  by 
nd  ijuietly  driHint; ;  but  they  were  con- 
wit  h  the  military  organizations  cA'ery- 
xi:*tinir,  and  were  supj)<»sed  to  be  made 
•orkinu:  men  who  could  meet  for  drill 
ther  time.     The  '* circles"  establislied 


every  attempt  at  revolution.  Stephens  again 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  1 804, 
and  visited  the  different  corps  of  the  Union 
armies,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Captain  Daly. 
The  prudence  and  secrecy  wliich  always  char- 
acterized the  movements  of  this  leader  found 
nieriean  cities  furnished  not  a  few  regi-  !  but  few  imitators  among  his  followers.  The 
X  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  |  bravado  with  which  the  Irish  ])ress  in  America 
:ie  first  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  and  the  re-  and  the  **  Irish  People  "  in  Dublin  spoke  of 
New  York  of  the  60th  regiment,  the  the  near  liberation  of  Ireland,  and  the  enthu- 
Iripade"  under  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  siasm  expressed  by  the  Irish  masses  at  home 
ne<l ;  the  movement  was  imitated  else-  and  abroad,  served  the  British  government 
even  in  the  south,  and  the  Fenian  ele-  effectively.  Stephens  left  New  York  at  the 
as  active  in  filling  up  the  ranks  of  end  of  July,  his  presence  having  given  an 
?r  regiments.  When  in  1862  Michael  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  s])read  of  the 
n  was  liberated  from  ft  southern  prison,  brotherhood. — Wlien  the  second  Fenian  con- 
linent  position  as  a  Fenian  leader  served  gress  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  17,  1865, 
ttle  to  draw  the  organiziition  into  the  the  circles  ha<l  increasetl  five  fold,  and  the 
ranks,  with  the  ulterior  hope  of  using  financial  receipts  exceeiled  the  total  of  the 
itary  experience  thus  acquired  in  the  seven  previous  years.  A  report  from  an  agent 
f  Ireland.  This  raised  the  hopes  of  sent  to  Ireland  stati'd  that  the  masses  were  desi- 
isand  hisccmfe<leratesin  Ireland.  E;irly  '  rous  of  revolution,  and  that  the  mid<lle  classes, 
.  T.  C.  Luby,  one  of  the  Irish  leaders,  though  hesitating,  would  in  extremity  act  with 
America,  and  not  only  visited  in  com-  the  patriots.  The  surrender  of  the  confi'<ler- 
th  O'Mahony  the  principal  Fenian  cen-  ate  armies  and  the  disbandment  of  the  Union 
the  Unitetl  States,  but  was  allowed  to  forces  left  free  those  Irish  officers  and  soldiers 
t^  the  lines  of  the  Union  army,  and  to  on  whom  werecentr<»d  mainly  the  expectations 
•etinjfs  at  the  headijuarters  of  Irish  regi-  of  the  revolutionists.  Many  of  these  otficers 
This  tour  rais4;d  on  both  sides  of  the  now  went  to  Great  Britain;  and  about  this 
*  ex|>ectJitions  of  sjKjedy  sui'ces-^.  On  time  disaffecticm  began  to  spread  among  the 
1863,  the  American  organization,  or  Irish  troops  in  the  British  service.  It  was  no 
hnttherhood,  held  its  first  *' national  hmger  a  secret  that  the  **  Fenian  conspiracy  " 
«"  in  Chicago,  the  delegates  repres<.»nt-  ha<l  its  ramifications  all  over  (ireat  Britain  as 
'<">*'►  enn>lle<l  Fenians,  one  half  of  whom  well  as  Ireland.  On  Sept.  8  a  pHH^nmation 
I  the  Union  anny.  This  assembly  pro-  from  Stephens  was  circulated  amon^' the  circles 
the  Fenian  brotherhood  to  be  strictly  in  Irelan<l,  announcing  that  the  time  for  action 
niance  with  the  laws  (»f  the  United  had  come.  **  I  speak  with  a  knowled;re  ami 
iifnore^l  partism  politics  and  ditferences  authority  to  which  no  otlier  man  could  pre- 
oo.  and  declarefl  the  Irish  people  to  be  tend,"  he  says  in  conclu<ling;  "the  fiag  of 
ct  nationality,  with  James  Stephens  as    Irehmd,  of  the  Iri»h  republic,  nmst  this  year 
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bo  raised ! "  But  every  purpose  and  act  of 
Stepliens  was  made  known  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. On  the  night  of  Sept.  15  a  squad 
of  the  Dublin  police  suddenly  seized  the  of- 
fice of  tlie  '*  Irish  People,"  taking  into  custo- 
dy Jeremiah  O'Donovan-Rossa,  the  registered 
proprietor,  and  several  of  tlie  editorial  staff 
and  other  emi>loyees,  among  whom  was  Pierce 
Nagle,  who  turned  crown  witness  at  the  sub- 
»iH]uent  trial.  Another  squad  arrested  Thomas 
C  Luby,  the  chief  editor,  at  his  residence,  cap- 
turing among  other  documents  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  **  Miss  Fnizer,"  but  which  in  reality 
was  an  official  document  signed  by  James 
Stephens  appointing  a  committee  of  three  to 
govern  *'tho  home  organization,"  with  the 
same  supreme  authority  hitherto  exercised  by 
himself.  There  were  resolutions  also  from  the 
brotherhooil  in  America,  signed  by  O'Mahony, 
formally  recognizing  Stephens  as  the  chief 
executive  ari<l  head  of  the  Irish  republic.  The 
next  day  appeared  two  proclamations  from 
the  viceroy,  l^)rd  Wodehouse.  The  first  an- 
nounce<l  the  existence  of  "the  Fenian  con- 
81»iracy,"  and  otfered  a  reward  of  £2(>0  for  the 
apprehension  of  James  Stephens ;  the  second 
declared  military  law  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Cork,  and  otfered  another  reward  of  £200 
for  the  apprehension  of  one  Geary.  Sinml- 
taneously  with  the  arrests  in  Dublin,  which 
continued  dailv  for  several  weeks,  others  were 
made  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  In  England, 
at  the  same  time,  .several  leading  Fenians  were 
arrested  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other 
eities.  On  an  American  steamer  landing  at 
Queenstown,  C.  U.  O'Connell,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  O'Mahony,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  upon 
him  were  found  papers  incriminating  many 
persons.  Tlie  utmost  energy  was  displayed  by 
the  British  authorities ;  vessels  of  war  were 
despatcheil  to  the  principal  seaports,  and  a 
cordon  of  gimboats  surrounded  the  Irish 
coasts.  Stephens,  under  the  name  of  James 
Herbert,  had  occupied  a  villa  near  Dublin, 
where  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11  he  with  three 
others  was  arrested  by  the  police.  He  was 
conmiitted  to  prison,  whence  he  escaped  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month,  and  finally 
reached  France.  Bills  of  exchange  in  large 
amounts  from  the  Fenian  treasury  in  New 
York  to  the  Irish  leaders  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  government. — No  sooner  had 
tidings  of  this  reache<l  the  United  States  than 
the  **  <'entral  council  of  the  Fenian  brother- 
liood,"  sitting  in  New  York,  summoned  the 
third  conirress,  which  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  1"^.  Durinir  its  sitting,  P.  J. 
Meelian,  inlitor  of  the  "  Irish  American/'  and 
accredite<l  jigent  to  tlie  brotlierluiod  in  Ire- 
lancl,  returned,  and  reported  the  home  organi- 
zation as  *•  powerful,  the  management  master- 
ly, and  the  position  solid,"  and  this  nt  the 
verv  moment  wlien  the  Irish  revolutionists 
were  utterly  he]j»less.  To  this  cnngress  .SoO 
cinles,  repri'Sfntinir  .*^<^>  states,  sent  deputies, 
and  among  the  circles  those  styled  ''army  and 


n&xy  "  had  14,620  members.  This  s 
the  third  congress  authorized  the 
ment  of  a  *^  Fenian  sisterhood/^  whku 
rapidly,  and  proved  a  snccessful  aoxL 
raising  funds.  It  also  adopted  a  new 
tion,  creating  a  president,  secretaries  ci  < 
ments,  a  senate  and  house  of  represei  u 
and  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  of  tiw  1 
republic.  A  deputation  from  this  *'cod^w- 
tion  of  Irish-American  citizens  '*  obtained  (nm 
President  Johnson  the  release  from  Fortiai 
Monroe  of  John  Mitchel,  who  had  been  oai- 
fined  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  He  was  dts> 
patched  to  Europe  as  the  accredited  ag«fit  si 
the  brotherhood,  and  bore  with  him  a  lini 
sum  of  money  in  md  of  the  struggle  in  InlsM. 
After  the  adjournment  of  this  congrwa  pobfie 
offices  were  opened  in  New  York,  ana  tin 
issue  and  sale  of  bonds  were  actively  earM 
on  for  some  time.  •  But  a  fatal  dissension  nov 
manifested  itself  between  O'Mahony  and  tW 
newly  created  senate.  Meanwhile  events  ii 
Ireland  were  hurrying  onward.  The  specM 
commission  to  try  the  Fenian  prisoners 
menced  in  Dublin  Nov.  27.  O^Donovan-S 
was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  ^e.  i 
Luby  and  O'Leary  for  20  years.  The  I 
tlien  proceeded  to  Cork,  where  similar  i 
ments  were  dealt  out.  In  the  mean  1 
rupture  in  New  York  between  Q-Mahouj,  i 
had  been  created  president  of  the  whole  fai 
erhood,  and  the  minority  of  the  senate,  had  0 
gradually  widening.  He  and  his  friends  1 
to  operate  in  Ireland,  while  the  senate  ia« 
the  scheme  of  an  armed  expedition  into  ( 
da,  and  henceforth  were  designated  by  tl 
ponents  as  the  Canada  party.  On  Jan.  ^ 
the  fourth  Fenian  congress  assembled  in  i 
York.  More  than  400  delegates  attended 
Canada,  Australia,  ^nd  all  parts  oi  the  1 
States.  The  old  constitution  was  res  « 
O^Mahony  reinstated  as  head  centiv.  1. 
proceedings  were  accepted  by  a  milit 
vention  held  in  New  liork,  Feb.  22;  1 
hope  of  a  permanent  reconciliation  sooii 
in  a  worse  misunderstanding.  The  seL 
pronounced  in  Ireland  on  the  prisoners  • 
seem  to  damp  the  courage  of  ue  Ft 
Feb.  24  Lord  Wodehouse  wrote  tu 
lish  home  secretary  that  as  many  vw 
men  from  America,  **  thormighlj  dd 
possessed  of  considerable  military  «; 
were  known  to  be  engaged  in  ■«•) 
members  throughout  the  o  rr;  v 
'*  The  disafiection  of  the  popuM  n  is 
ing.  and  is  day  by  datj  sprei 
more  through  every  part 
Parliament  on  Feb.  17  1 
cor]>us  act.  A  large  numuct  vf 
made  in  Dublin,  and  before  the 
67o  i>ersons  had  been  taken  into 
number  reaching  756  at  the  m 
Derby  ministry  in  July.  The  <  u 
the  Irish  clement  in  America  b«w 
trollable.  Meetings  were  held^in 
cities,  and  the  central  office  in  New  ju« 
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.  to  immediate  action.  O'Mahony  was  at 
1  formallj  impeached  and  deposed  by  the 
5,  and  CoL  William  R.  Roberts  was  elected 
»  stead.  While  Roberts  was  preparing 
37e  on  Canada,  O'Mahony  was  induced 
nsent  to  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  island 
impo  Rello,  New  Brunswick.  A  steamer 
purchased  in  New  York  early  in  April 
le  purpose  of  carrying  arms  to  Eastport, 
i,  a  few  miles  from  Campo  Bello.  The 
land  of  the  expedition  was  assumed  by 
'  B.  I>oran  Killian.  Five  hundred  men 
y  gathered  at  Eastport,  and  awaited  the 
i\  of  the  steamer  with  the  arms.  But 
hony,  who  was  still  recognized  as  presi- 
t)y  a  portion  of  the  Fenians,  had  counter- 
ed the  sailing  of  the  steamer,  and  order- 
e  New  York  Fenians  at  Boston  to  return 
From  Portland  was  now  sent  a  schooner 
750  stand  of  arms,  the  offering  of  Fenian 
athizers;  but  the  arms  were  seized  by  the 
d  States  anthorities,  and  Gen.  Meade  hav- 
Tived  and  telegraphed  for  troops,  the  Fe- 
di-ipersed  and  made  their  way  homo  as 
hey  could.  On  May  10  Stephens  arrived 
iw  York,  ap]>arently  confident  that  both 
-s  would  yield  to  his  leadership.     O'Ma- 

in  order  to  facilitate  a  reunion,  gave  in 
••i^ation,  which  was  accepted,  and  Major 
n  was  removed  from  his  command.  The 
t-i  party  immediately  came  to  an  issue 
Stephens  on  the  proposed  invasion  of 
la.  This  Stei)hens  decidedly  opposed, 
t  that  all  present  efforts  should  be  to  raise 
r  for  the  purpose  of  helping  "the  men  in 
ap"  in  Ireland.  These  men,  ho  said, 
ering  hundreds  of  thousands,  needed  only 
r  to  win  their  independence.     All  this 

ftoth  factions  continued  bitterlv  to  assail 
other's  motives  and  acts.  Under  the  mil- 
direction  of  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sweeny, 
ioer  of  the  American  army,  the  Roberts 
began  to  act  about  the  mid<lle  of  May. 
le  19th  1/200  stand  of  arms  were  seized 
mac' A  Point,  near  the  Canadian  frontier, 
le    United    States  custom-house   officers. 

the  29th  to  the  31  st  bodies  of  Fenians 
various  points  of  the  west  and  southwest 
il  toward  Canada,  and  a  new  seizure  of 
was  made  at  St.  Albans  on  the  30th  by 
nited  States  authorities.  The  Canadian 
nment  put  the  entire  militia  of  the  west- 
irovinces  under  arms,  and  they  took  the 
under  Sir  John  Mitchell,  while  companies 
lunteers  and  regulars  were  sent  to  the 
as  threatened  points.  On  Juno  1,  1,200 
WO  Fenians  under  Col.  0*Neil  crossed  the 
ira  river  at  Buffalo  and  took  possea^ion  of 
loccupied  work  called  Fort  Erie.  On  the 
ey  were  attacke<l  at  a  place  called  Lime- 

Ri<]t^,  and  held  their  position,  losing 
il  killed  and  wounded  and  many  prison- 
Tliey  withdrew  the  same  night,  and  700 
intercept^fd  by  the  United  States  gunboat 
\em.  Snl>9equently  Gen.  Barry,  in  com- 
1  of  the  frontier,  paroled  1,500  upon  their 
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promising  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  to  de- 
sist in  future  from  any  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity laws;  the  officers  being  required  to  give 
bail  to  appear  and  answer  when  required  for 
an  infraction  of  the  laws.  The  Fenians  con- 
tinued to  pour  into  Buffalo,  but  were  ordered 
back  by  their  commanding  officers.  Along  the 
frontier  of  Vermont  Gen.  Meade  concentrated 
a  large  force  of  United  States  troops.  The 
president  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  Fenian 
leaders.  On  June  7  Gen.  Sweeny  and  his  staff 
were  arrested  in  St.  Albans,  Roberts  in  New 
York,  and  several  others  in  Buffalo.  Roberts 
having  refused  to  give  parole  or  bail,  was  de- 
tained in  jail  for  several  days,  and  then  released. 
During  this  period  large  sums  of  money  were 
contributed ;  and  the  proposed  rising  in  Ireland 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  "  final  call "  for 
funds,  issued  Aug.  25,  1865.  From  that  date 
up  to  April,  1866,  the  sum  of  $250,000  was 
contributed  by  the  Fenian  brotherhood,  of 
which  the  Britisli  government  intercepted 
$42,000,  and  $3,500  were  lost  by  an  agent  in 
Ireland.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  these 
disasters  Stephens  pledged  his  word  that  there 
should  be  a  nght  in  Ireland  within  the  coming 
year.  In  September  Roberts  summoned  a 
congress  in  Troy,  which  was  numerously  at- 
tended. The  case  of  Col.  R.  B.  Lynch  and  a 
priest  named  McMahon,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  Limestone  Ridge,  tried,  and  c<m- 
demned  to  death,  served  for  a  time  to  keep  alive 
public  attention  in  the  United  States;  but 
through  the  goo<l  offices  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, these  sentences  were  commuted.  In 
December  Stephens  called  a  meeting  of  Fenian 
centres  in  New  York,  in  which  future  plans  of 
action  in  Ireland  were  discussed.  He  was  op- 
pose<l  to  any  overt  attempt  under  ])resent  cir- 
cumstances; and  to  convince  his  followers  that 
!iis  advice  was  not  the  result  of  personal  fear, 
he  professed  his  readiness  to  go  at  once  to  Eng- 
land and  allow  the  British  authorities  to  do 
their  worst  upon  him.  But  while  rejecting 
this  offer,  the  ])arty  of  action  would  not  accede 
to  their  chiefs  prudent  counsels.  About  50 
persons  were  sent,  in  confonnity  with  the 
promise  of  another  rising  wrung  from  Stephens, 
as  ** commissaries "  to  Great  Britain;  among 
them  were  the  two  ** centres"  Kelly  and  Dea- 
sy,  and  Godfrey  Ma«»sey. — The  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, the  publicity  given  in  America  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Fenian  leaders,  the  agitation  fos- 
tered on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  condemnation  to  death  of  Lvnch 
and  McMahon,  and  above  all  the  exact  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  British  authorities  from 
agents  in  the  Fenian  ranks,  caused  a  second 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  Aug.  10. 
A  reward  of  £2,000  was  offered  in  November 
for  the  apprehension  of  Stephens,  sjiid  to  be  on 
his  way  to  Ireland  ;  fresh  regimi*nts  were  sent 
to  the  latter  country ;  and  97  leading  emissa- 
ries of  the  brotherhood  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned under  the  viceroy's  warrant.    It  there- 
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fore  behooved  Mnssov  and  liifl  confederates  to 
be  warv.  Having  resolved  to  make  England 
the  principal  fiehl  of  action,  tliev  establislied  a 
*' central  directory '\>f  lo  members  in  London, 
while  subordinate  directories  were  formed  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  liirmingham.  Leeds, 
ami  (ilaspow.  Massey,  after  making  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  Ireland,  rei>orted  the  organization 
tliere  to  be  so  numerous  and  well  appointed 
that  a  rising  was  forthwith  resolved  upon,  and 
a  ))lan  of  campaign  adopted.  The  castle  of 
Chester  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  belong- 
ing to  an  Irish  regiment,  and  in  it  was  stored  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
A  plan  was  formed  to  seize  these,  and  the  11th 
of  IVbruary  was  fixed  upon  for  its  execution. 
On  the  luth  the  directory  met  in  Liverpool  to 
arrange  the  last  details  for  the  morrow's  opera- 
tions. At  midnight  the  magistrates  of  Liver- 
]H)<)1  were  fully  informe<l  of  everything  by  one 
C\ing<lon,  who  exhibited  a  commission  in  the 
Tniun  army  and  another  in  the  Fenian  service. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  mayor  of  Chester 
was  warned  of  his  danger,  and  he  hastened  to 
lM)st  a  strong  body  of  men  in  the  castle.  From 
2^  A.  M.  every  train  arriving  in  Chester  brought 
manv  Fenians,  until  their  number  reached  some 
'1,200  at  4^  P.  M.  At  that  hour  a  company  of 
regular  troops  arrived  from  Manchester,  and  a 
regimi.'nt  of  the  guards  was  promised  from  Lon- 
don. Numbers  of  special  constables  had  mean- 
while been  sworn  in  and  armed.  The  Fenians 
saw  thev  had  been  betraved,  and  after  some  fu- 
tile  demonstrations  dispersed  under  cover  of 
night.  It  was  now  impossible  for  the  directory 
to  (countermand  in  time  the  simultaneous  rising 
in  Ireland,  where  the  government  had  also  been 
informed  of  everything,  and  had  taken  pre- 
(*autionarv  measures.  Killarnev  had  been  cho- 
sen  as  the  centre  of  Fenian  operations  in  the 
south,  and  Capt.  O'Connor  was  intrusted  with 
the  command.  But  at  noon  on  Feb.  12  the 
frigate  (iladiator,  at  anchor  in  Valuntia  bay, 
landed  her  nmrines  to  protect  and  assist  tho 
coast  guard.  At  the  .siime  hour  Capt.  Moriarty 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  body  of  8(»0  Fenians 
Wore  disper>cd  without  any  serious  resistance. 
Another  large  body  withdrew  into  the  Tinnnies 
motmtains,  but  lied  before  the  advance  of  tho 
militarv.  The  attack  on  Chester  castle  and 
this  rising  in  the  south  of  Ireland  were,  in  tho 
conception  of  tlie  directory,  only  preliminaries 
to  a  general  insurrectionary  movement  through- 
out Irelanil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  March 
5.  This,  it  was  commonly  believed,  was  the 
dav  lixed  in  Canada  for  the  execution  of 
Fenian  prisoners.  l>ut  on  March  3  (lodfrey 
Massey,  who  had  come  over  from  England 
with  tinal  instructions,  was  taken  i)risoner  at 
Limerick  station.  He  divulgeil  to  the  British 
government  everytliing  ])ertaining  to  the  pres- 
ent plans  and  organization  of  the  Fenian  body, 
and  its  history.  However,  on  the  oth  tiie  ri- 
sing took  place  in  Dublin,  in  accordance  with 
tile  orders  i.*>!sued  bv  the  leaders.  After  dark, 
along  every  road  which  led  from  the  capital 


and  tho  neighboring  towns  to  Tullaght  hiO, 
numerous  bodies  of  men  were  seen  advancing 
in  silence,  and  arming  tlieiu selves  at  ccitaia 
places  on  their  way.    A  band  of  mounted  po- 
licemen attacked  and  drove  back  a  column  of 
severid  hundred  Fenians,  who  in  the  darkne«, 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  attacking  force, 
were  stricken   with  a  panic  which  became 
general.      About   tho  same  hour  a  body  of 
1,000  partly  armed  men  took   possession  of 
the  police  barracks  and  the  city  hall  of  Drof- 
heda,  and  held  them  throughout  the  6th ;  bat 
finding  no  sympathy  among  the  citizen^  tb^ 
disappeared  during  the  night.      In  MuniKcr 
the  insurrection  was  pretty  general;  but  bc^ 
yond  tearing  np  railway  tracks,  destroying 
telegraphic  lines,  and  attacking  isolated  iioM 
of  constabulary  and  coast  guard^i,  nothing  came 
of  the  movement  in  the  south  of  IrelamL    A 
considerable  force  of  insurgents  took  refuge  in 
the  Calteo  hills,  whence  tliey  were  S4N»n  drives 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.    The  8{>ecial  conuni^ 
sion  appointed  to  try  tho  Fenian  prisonen  b^ 
gan  its  sessicm  in  Dublin  on  April  8.    In  die 
subse<iuent  trials  T.  F.  Burke  was  condenuMd 
to  death  in  Dublin,  and  John  McCatfertf  ii 
Cork,  but  thoir  sentences  were  afterward  < 
muted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. — Stephen 
meanwhile  been  relieved  of  tho  manageiimu 
of  the  Fenian  organization,  and  the  direct 
was  vested  in  a  committee  until  the  ^f^^  Cw 
gress  met  in  New  York,  Feb.  27,  11         h 
elected  as  central  executive  A.   A.  Ui 
much  monev  was  raised  and  uianv  met 
were  projected  to  aid  '*  the  men  in  the  ^n. 
The  ]>re8ident  of  the  United  States  was  ve* 
appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  b 
gerent  rights  for  the  Fenians.    Toward  th< 
of  May  a  second  invasion  of  Canada  began  W  w 
talked  of.    Large  bodies  of  men  were  seen  d 
ing  in  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  rccruiti 
fices  were  kept  oi>cn  by  the  Fenians ;  aim  oi. 
Albans  and  Ogdensburgh  were  spoken  of  ai 
pots  of  military  stores  and  points  of  del 
for  a  new  expedition.    But  tlie  United  o%m 
authorities  exerted  the  utmost  ^-igilancc ; 
orders  wero  issue<1  on  July  80  for  the 
of  all  who  should  attempt  any  vio  n 

neutrality  laws.    The  parent  orgai         jb 
the  Fenian  brotherhood  had,  hoibvin,  <iar 
patched  in  April  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
April  18  the  brig  Erin's  Hope  sailed  ft       i^m 
York  with  5,500  stand  of  arms,  3  hatim 
artillery,   1,000  sabres,  6,000,000  roi      - 
small  ammunition,  a  large  supply  of  < 
ammunition,  equipments  for  a  brigade. 
oliicers  of  every  grade  of  infantry,  ca* 
tillery,  and  engineers.    On  May  18  fcu« 
Black  Rock,  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of. 
gal  bay,  and  in  a  week  got  intocommi 
with  parties  on  shore.    Slie  remained  &» 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  four  on  thtu 
England,  and   made   three   landingi  oo 
former  and  one  on  the  latter.    Several  d 
officers  set  ashore  wero  captured;  1 
military  stores  were  hronglit  hack  Iw  a««* 
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The  return  of  the  Erin's  Rope  pre- 

the  sailing  of  a  second  vussel  already 

:e<i  up.     Meanwhile  a  "  provisional  gov- 

it  *'  had  been  directing  the  movements 

home  organization.  In  June,  1867, 
>f  the  directors  brought  against  the 
charges  which  compelled  the  dissolution 
iKxly  in  July.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
a  convention  of  delegates  in  Manchester 

Thomas  J.  Kelly  central  executive  of 
•h  republic.  This  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
of  the  revolutionists,  and  another  con- 
;  in  the  following  winter  appointed  a 
e  council  of  the  I.  K.  B.,  consisting  of 
lembers.  Thus  arose  in  the  home  or- 
ion  a  division  similar  to  that  which 
ed  the  Fenian  brotherhood  in  America, 
th  national  congress  of  the  Fenian  bro- 
h1,  embroi'ing  delegates  from  18  states 
5  British  provinces,  assembled  in  New 
Vug.  21.  The  object  of  this  convoca- 
as  to  reconstruct  the  brotherhood  to 
:ie  altered  as{»ect  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
nstitutiun  was  slightly  amended,  and 
avage  was  made  chief  executive.  He 
the  treasury  not  only  em[)ty  but  sev- 
ousand  dollars  in  debt,  and  saw  tliat 

the  time  nor  the  moans  warranted 
collision.  lie  therefore  proclaimed  a 
A.  to  be  based  on  discipline,  obedience, 
telligcnce. — The  directory  in  England 
»t  abdut  '* organizing  militarily^'  the 
opuhition  throughout  Great  Britain,  in 
to   keep  the  government  in  constant 

During  the  night  of  Sept.  13-H  the 
)f  M.'inchester  attempted  to  arrest  four 
'  8usf»icious  appearance;  two  of  them 
U  and  the  others  proved  to  be  Col. 
Kelly  and  his  aid,  Capt.  Deasy.  On 
th  the  van  in  which  they  were  con- 
to  prison  was  attacked,  the  prisoners 
escued,  and  Sergeant  Brett,  in  charge 

van,  was  killed.  Subseouently  five 
i,  Allen,  O'Brien,  Larkin,  Maguire,  and 
I,  were  arre8te<l,  tried  in  Manchester, 
»ndemned  to  death  (Nov.  13),  though 
ing  their  innocence.  From  the  moment  | 
it*s  assassination  every  city  in  Great 

was  kei>t  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
and  several  depots  of  arms  and  ammu- 
t>eIonging  to  volunteer  regiments  were 
by  the  Fenians.  This  excitement  cul- 
1  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Man- 

pris4iners.  Efforts  were  made  to  ol)- 
ommutation  of  the  sentence  of  the  chief 
rs;  but  neither  the  home  secretary  nor 
een  would  receive  the  deputations  sent  . 
1^  nor  were  the  attempts  made  to  carry 
eal  to  a  higher  court  more  successful. 
J'Brien.  and  Larkin  were  executed  Nov. 
rnire  and  Condon  having  been  reprieved, 
r.  24  the  Irish  population  of  Manchester 
ndon  turned  out  en  masse  to  march  in 

procession  in  honor  of  the  dead.  A 
later  Dublin  witne^^sed  a  similar  and 
nposing  pageant.    The  3d  of  December 


had  been  appointed  for  like  demonstrations 
in  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  Wa- 
terford;  but  the  authorities  forbade  them. 
On  Nov.  23  Col.  Burke,  a  well  known  Fenian 
leader,  was  arrested  by  the  London  police, 
and  with  him  one  Casey,  who  had  made  a 
most  determined  effort  to  rescue  him.  They 
were  both  lodged  in  Clerkenwell  bridewell. 
On  Dec.  13,  between  2  and  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  a 
barrel  of  [)Owder  which  had  been  brought 
through  the  narrow  and  populous  Corporation 
lane  to  the  foot  of  the  high  wall  enclosing  the 
prison  exploded,  blowing  down  the  wall,  shat- 
tering all  the  neighboring  houses,  killing  6 
persons  on  the  spot,  and  wounding  120  others, 
11  of  whom  subsequently  died;  but  the  es- 
cape of  Burke,  the  supposed  object  of  the  ex- 
plosion, was  not  effected.  Amid  the  universal 
alarm  and  indignation,  incendiary  fires  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  London.  Thousands 
of  special  constables  were  sworn  in  daily  in 
London  for  several  weeks,  until  the  number 
amounted  to  60,000.  The  other  cities  contain- 
ing any  considerable  Irish  population  followed 
this  example.  Five  men  and  one  woman  were 
subsequently  arrested  for  complicity  in  this 
outrage,  one  of  whom,  Michael  Barrett,  was 
found  guilty  of  murder.  The  Fenians  did  not 
abate  their  activity  in  Ireland  after  the  execu- 
tions in  Manchester  and  the  Clerkenwell  ex- 
plosion. A  large  number  of  revolvers  had  found 
their  wav  into  the  hands  of  the  initiated.  On 
Feb.  7,  1868,  Capt.  Mackay  (Lomasney),  who 
had  been  the  foremost  leader  in  tlie  March  in- 
surrection of  the  last  year,  was  arrested  in  Cork 
with  several  others.  The  arrest  led  to  riotous 
assemblages,  in  which  firearms  were  used,  and 
which  were  speedily  suppressed.  The  Irish 
residents  of  London  on  Feb.  11  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen  expressive  of  their 
loyalty,  and  repudiating  the  acts  of  the  Fe- 
nians; it  was  signed  by  nearly  28,000  persons. 
Two  events  also  occurred  in  the  following 
months  which  alienated  much  sympathy  from 
the  Fenian  cause.  On  March  11  the  duko 
of  Edinburgh  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a 
man  named  OTarrel  in  Port  Jackson,  Australia. 
The  assassin,  though  accused  of  being  a  Fenian, 
protested  with  his  dying  breath  that  he  was 
not.  On  April  7  Thomas  Darcy  McGee,  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  ministry,  was  killed 
on  the  steps  of  his  own  door;  his  opposition  to 
Fenianism  was  alleged  as  the  motive  for  the 
deed.  These  events  so  wrought  on  the  public 
mind  in  England,  that  every  effort  made  to 
obtain  a  commutation  of  the  death  penalty  in 
the  case  of  Michai'l  Barrett  utterly  failed,  and 
he  was  executed.  May  26.  They  had  also  an 
effect  on  the  trials  of  Burke  and  Mackay,  who 
were  sentence<l  to  15  and  12  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. The  conviction  had  now  become  general 
that  Fenianism  was  crushed.  On  July  31  the 
queen  in  closing  the  session  of  parliament  de- 
clared that  **the  cessation  of  the  loni?  con- 
tinued efforts  to  promote  rebellion  in  Ireland 
has  for  some  time  rendered  unnecessary  the 
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exercifto  by  the  executive  of  exceptional  powers. 
I  rejoice  to  learn  that  no  person  is  now  detained 
under  the  provisions  of  tbo  act  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  that  no 
prisoner  awaits  trial  in  Ireland  for  an  ottence 
connected  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy." — The 
seventh  Fenian  congress  assembled  in  New 
York,  Aug.  24,  18G8\  and  on  the  next  day  a 
^^  union  convention  of  independent  circles  and 
clubs'^  met  in  the  same  city  to  devise  means 
of  ending  the  division  in  the  Fenian  ranks. 
Both  bodies  agreed  in  creating  a  commission 
to  proceed  to  Europe,  and  endeavor  to  har- 
monize the  conflicting  claims  for  the  control 
of  the  ''  home  organization,"  and  to  secure  a 
governing  body  on  the  American  elective  prin- 
ciple, which  would  represent  officially  all  the 
** nationalists"  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  Savage  was  chosen  for  this  mission,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  Paris,  where  in  a  con- 
ference held  in  January,  1869,  the  project  was 
successfully  carried  out.  It  now  became  the 
purpose  of  the  Fenian  leaders  in  America 
and  Ireland  to  obtain  the  release  of  their  im- 
prisoned friends,  and  to  induce  the  United 
States  government  to  interfere  in  favor  of  sev- 
eral of  them  who  were  naturalized  citizens. 
The  corporation  of  Dublin  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don in  a  bo<ly,  and  appeared,  with  the  lord 
mayor  at  its  head,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
commons,  with  a  petition  of  amnesty  for  the 
prisoners.  The  English  government,  yielding 
to  those  solicitations,  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
several.  The  combined  and  persistent  etforts 
made  in  favor  of  amnesty  for  the  prisoners 
wi-re  couj»led  everywhere  with  a  demand  for 
tenant  right.  This  double  agitation  assumed 
6U(*h  proportions  that  in  the  autumn  the  gov- 
ernment sent  additional  regiments  to  Ireland. 
In  the  United  States  the  Fenian  brotherhood 
was  legally  chartered  in  August,  under  the  act 
incorporating  benevolent  societies.  Tlie  eighth 
congress  assembled  in  New  York,  Aug.  25, 1809. 
Mr.  Savage  reported  the  union  effected  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  brotherhood  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  progress 
both  in  numbers  and  character  made  by  it  in 
the  United  States.  He  also  denied  officiallv 
a  report  that  Fenianism  had  entered  into  a 
league  with  European  socialism.  This  year 
iKrtO  was  rendered  memorable  bv  the  disestab- 
lishnicnt  of  the  Irish  church,  and  this  measure 
was  followed  up  by  the  ]mssage  in  1870  of  an 
Irish  land  bill.  The  Fenians  claim  both  these 
measures  ns  the  legitimate  offspring  of  their 
effort**;  ami  some  English  statesmen  avowed 
that  they  were  the  necessary  conse(|uences  of 
the  PVniim  agitation.  The  rigors  to  which  the 
Fenian  jirisoners  were  subjecte<l  furnished  a 
fertile  topic  for  continued  agitation.  The  sub- 
ject )i«d  been  brought  before  congress  in  De- 
cember, 18ii9:  and  on  Feb.  10, 1870,  the  house  of 
representatives  by  resolution  condeiimed  such 
cruelty,  and  urged  the  pre^dent  to  intert'ere  in 
behalf  of  the  victims.  In  Ireland  J.  O'Dono- 
vun-Rossa,  while  a  prisoner,  had  been  elect- 


ed to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Tippenrr; 
the  election  was  declared  void,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Kickharo,  a  recently  released  Fenian  convict, 
was  proposed  for  the  vacancy,  but  failed  d 
election.  Thus  was  the  popular  sentiment 
kept  in  continual  effervescence  among  the  Irifh 
in  Great  Britain,  while  in  the  United  Siaui 
the  senate  party  on  May  24  assembled  anoCbcr 
expedition  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Preudctt 
Grant  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  proclamatioo 
against  the  raiders,  and  Gen.  Meade  hart^eficd 
to  the  border  to  enforce  it.  Col.  O'Neill  and 
several  of  his  officers  were  imprisoned,  and  iLs 
men  and  arms  were  seized  bj  the  United  StaUi 
authorities.  The  ninth  congress  of  the  Feniia 
brotherhood  assembled  in  ^ew  York  on  Ao§. 
80.  O^Neill,  in  his  prison  in  Windsor,  Vt, 
signed  an  agreement  on  Sept.  7,  in  the  dibm 
of  his  adherents,  by  which  they  were  reaniied 
to  the  parent  society.  The  firitisih  goTen- 
ment,  after  witnessing  this  last  impotent  effort 
at  invasion,  and  passing  the  Irish  land  bill, 
granted  in  December  a  partial  amnesty  to 
tlie  political  prisoners,  on  condition  that  they 
should  quit  British  soil  for  ever.     In  Febnury. 

1871,  Mr.  Savage  insiste<l  on  layinjr  down  lui 
charge  in  the  brotherhood ;  his  res  ation  i 
accepted  by  the  tenth  congress  i  li, 
and  the  office  was  abolisheo,  and  umKuOi 
vested  in  an  executive  conndL  Ad  » 
appointed    to   investigate  the 

atfairs  of  the  brotherhood  rei 
total  amount  received  in  a  lit  —  s 

years  was  $626,048,  of  which 
^*  expended  for  Irish  revoIntioDMr  i       < 
rect,"  and  $197,669  were  "ezpei 
ica."    The  rei)ort  states  that  oi  hiv 
expended  in  America,  at  least  two  thirua  « 
not  for  organizing  purposes  and  ofiioe  n 
but  *^for  objects  indirectly  connected  wiu 
cause  of  the  revolution  in  the  British  ^ 

such  as  the  purchase  of  arms  and  res 
pay  of  armorers,  the  rent  of  armorieai  Wire 
port  of  men  sent  here  on  duty  from  Ir  r 
the  relief  of  refugees  (a  vast  somX  and  wf 
port  of  the  families  of  some  of  the  <  xn  sdI 
men  sent  on  duty  to  Ireland  and  j  m^-" 
The  11th  Fenian  congress,  which  met  aub. 

1872,  reduced  the  number  of  the  ezi         i 
coimcil  to  10,  to  be  elected  by  cc 

ding  a  chief  secretary  who  is  luc  oAvctiuc^ 
officer  of  the  organization,  a  positiop  ** 
ent  (Noveml)er,  1873)  held  by  John  0 

FENNEC,  an  African  canine  aniniai.        i^ 
bling  a  diminutive  fox,  belonging  to       p 
megoJfltis  (Illiger).    So  vulpine  is  its  muuA 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  I 
seum,  calls  it  rulp<9  Zaarentu  (6ki6lu.j. 
first  described  by  Bruce  the  tra' 
ological  position  was  so  ill  dete 
Butlbn,  who  gives  a  good  fignre  oi  uw  i 
called  it  Vanonyme;  it  was  referred  to  k^ 
and    quadrumana    by  others;    Zia 
from  the  examination  of  the  teeth,  vr 
to  have  detected  its  dog-like  affin!     & 
placed  it  in  the  genus  canU  ;  bnt  whoe 
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riirerod  its  true  position,  there  can  bo  no  doubt '  iato  finely  ent  aai  almost  bair-liko  tcpiiments: 
tiiat  It  Iflun;;^  at  thi-  end  of  tbt-  canino  funiily    its  I]i»ver8  are  yellow,  sdiI  tbo  stalki 
of  tlit-'ilitcrailv  rnmivora.    From  tlio  tnortiioua    [iloiit  are  Rluiicoas.    Once  introduced 
ci>iiii>i>rative  «zc  of  tba  care  Illi^r  tjBtablisbctI    piirden,  it  proiniitateB  itself  for  years, 
till"  iii-nus  mfgniotiB,  which  diici*  not  appear  to  |  attractive  ki 
dilTer  much  from  Taliir»  ;  tskiiiK  this  well  se- 
Ivi'teil  nam^*  of  thefcenus  and  the  name  of  its 
first  ■rientifir  di-scriber  for  the  Hlicdcs,  it  may 
properly  be  trailed  X  nmeei  (Grilf.).    Accoril- 
inz  to  [truce,  the  animal  \*  0  or  10  in.  lonjr, 
with  A  f<ixy  snont,  ears  half  as  lung  as  tlio  IkmIv 
and  broad  in  [iroportion ;    the   color  white, 
miitd  with  pmy  and  fawn  colar;  the  tail  yel- 
low, ilnrk  at  the  end.  lonj;,  with  soft  and  baaliy 
hiir  like  that  of  a  fox ;  the  ears  thin,  andinar- 
pned  with  white  hairs.    The  dentition,  tKncral 
a[>|iearnni'e.  and  habita  are  canine ;   the  feet 
are  four-toed,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth, 
and  the  naib  are  not  retractile  as  1>camarctil 
At  fir<^t  siipposed.     It  inhabits  northern  Afri- 
ca, p.irlicularlj  Ab^sainla,  Nubia,  and  Egypt. 
Tliere  secmx  to  be  a  second  specieii.  nenrlj  . 
nllieil  to  but  dilferent  from  Brnce's  fennec,  the  ' 
H.    LiUndii  (II.  Smith;;    this  is  grar,   with  : 
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the  hairs  of  the  dor»al  line  lonpT  ami  blacker 
than  the  rest,  and  the  tufted  tail  black  with  a  j 
irraT  base.  KOppcII  pives  the  diwcoverr  of  the 
fir»t  aperies  to  SkiCldehrand.  a  Swe<le,  whom 
Bruct  aceu-M^i  of  sapplnntinn  him  by  an  «n-  I 
w'lrlliT  artifice;  hecalls  the fenneceanim^nAi  | 
iZiinm.  >,  and  makes  il  2.^  in.  Ion;;,  ineludinj;  the 
ta:i,  which  ia  8  in.  It  livcH  in  holes  which  it 
t}ij*  m  tiie  sands  of  the  desert,  and  not  in 
trt-ea  a.4  is  supposed  by  Hruce;  it  is  shy,  verj- 
q'lb-k  in  its  n)otio^^  and  solitary ;  its  food  ' 
rwn-unis  mainly  of  tnAccts.  especially  lcK■u«t^  i 
es:n.  d.ttes  and  other  sweet  fVuits.  and  proha- 
bly  nuall  atiimids;  its  liark  resembles  ihnt  of  ■ 
ftduf!.  but  is  more  shrill;  the  internal  orifice 
of  the  ear  is  said  to  be  Tery  small.  It  Is 
•ometiine*  calUi]  zerda. 

FEna,  {/trnifilHrn,  Koel.l,  a  pi'min  of  iim- 
bellifer->n<  plant*,  to  which  the  llrjttsh  species 
iK  tulyirr.  Villd.1,  found  on  ch.dky  eliifs  in 
tie  ■osthem  parts  "if  Enttland,  bebmiis.  Il  is 
caliirated  for  the  Mkc  of  the  pleasant  aromat- 
ic iuaiitie«  <if  its  leaves.  It  is  frecpientlv  ini-t 
with  both  wild  ami  in  panlens  in  the  United 
States.     It;  leaves  are  singularly  spread  out  . 


Celery  is  with  us.  Several  other  sjieciea  of  fen- 
nel are  known,  some  of  which  are  admired 
fur  their  pnngency.  Two  kinds  of  fennel  seed 
are  foimd  in  the  shupii,  one  beint;  sweeter  than 
the  other.  It  contniiw  a  volatile  oil  of  ap\-ea- 
lile  odor,  and  is  used  iu  medicine  as  an  aromatiR. 
It  yields  its  virtue  to  hut  water  and  alcohol. 
The  seeds  of  the  Kho|is  aro  obtainiil  partly 
tViim  this  counlrv,  but  mostly  from  (ii-nuanv. 
I'lie  odor  of  the  se(.-<l  ami  of  the  plant  is  Ira- 
frriint.  ami  its  liisto  af-Teeable  to  Tiiost  iieople. 
The  infusion,  prenari'd  by  aildint-'two  or  three 
drams  of  the  seeds  to  iHiilin?  water,  is  the  best 
form  fi>r  ailmin Uteri njc  It.  It  lessens  the  dis- 
ajrrceable  taste  of  senna  and  rhuliarb,  and  acts 
(ji'nerally  as  a  carminative. 

FraTUX.  I.  EdwaH,  an  Esfilish  navigator, 
bom  in  Notlinffhamshire  alH.ut  lo.^o.  diiiT  at 
Deptfonl  in  inat.  He  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Enf:1ish  army  in  Irelnml.  but  .ioiiie<l  in  15T7 
one  of  Frobisher's  expeditions  for  the  disi-ov- 
ery  of  a  northwest  piissuKe  to  Asia.  The  fleet 
lieinfc  scattered  hj  stoniis,  Fcnton  retiiniei)  to 
Bristol.  Another  expedition  in  which  he  took 
l>art  ended  disostrousl.v.  Early  in  I<'>s-J  he  was 
]>lai'e)l  in  command  of  an  exjiediiiiin  of  four 
armiMl  vessels,  and  saileil  for  Brazil  with  the 
o>ten:ub]e  purpi>se  of  ]uu>sinK  the  stniil  i>f  Ma- 
t.'elhiti.  He  however  juit  in  at  St.  Vincent, 
u-liere  he  <lestrr>yed  the  flujr  ship  of  a  Sp:ini-li 
8i[i]adn>n.  In  l.lSlK  he  pained  much  credit  as 
commander  of  a  vessel  a)iainst  the  Spjini^li  ar- 
mada. II.  Sir  Ueeffye;,  an  Entrlish  author  and 
stat'.'sman.  ehler  ImHher  of  the  prei'iilini!.  died 
in  I>ui.lin,  Oct.  II'.  IHOS.  lie  riceiveil  a  e^A 
edncntiiin,  and  ncnuired  literary  distinction, 
esj>eci&Ily  by  translating  from  the  Italian  Guic- 
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ciardini's  "  History  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,"  which 
ho  (leciicuttKl  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (1579).  He 
at\erwjird  became  the  principiil  secretary  of 
state  for  Ireland,  and  exerted  great  influence 
in  rt'Storin;:  there  loyalty  and  tranquillity,  llis 
dau^'htor  became  in  1(>U3  the  second  wife  of 
Ricliard  Boyle,  the  great  earl  of  Cork.  He 
published  a  number  of  other  works,  the  best 
known  of  whicli  are  "  Golden  Epistles,"  gath- 
ered from  tlie  works  of  (Juevara  and  other 
foreign  authors.  III.  DUah,  an  English  ]>oet, 
of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  May  20,  1683,  died  in 
Eiu*t  Hampstead,  ik^rkshire,  July  13, 1730.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  but  becoming  a  noiyuror 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  university,  after 
which  lie  accompanied  the  earl  of  Orrery  to 
Flanders  as  private  secretary.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1705,  he  was  employed  in  school 
teaching.  Afterward  the  earl  of  Orrery  con- 
fided to  him  the  education  of  his  son,  and  six 
years  later  Fenton  became  associated  with 
Pope  in  a  version  of  the  Odyssey.  According 
to  l)r.  Johnson,  Fenton  translated  the  1st,  4th, 
10th,  and  20th  books.  In  1723  a  tragedy  en- 
titled *'Mariamne"  gained  him  more  than 
£1,000.  In  1727  he  ])ublished  a  new  edition 
of  Milton's  works,  with  a  brief  life  of  the  au- 
thor, and  in  1721)  a  fine  annotated  edition  of 
Waller's  poems. 

FIIXTRI-XS,  a  X.  E.  county  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral affluents  of  Cumberland  river;  area,  570 
si).  m. ;  poj».  in  1870,  4,717,  of  whom  170  were 
colt>red.  The  surface  consists  ])rincipally  of 
hiirh  table  lands  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
affording  excellent  pastures.  Timber  is  abun- 
dant, an<l  coal  is  ft)und  in  various  [ilaces.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  10,330  bushels  of 
wheat,  100,084  of  Indian  corn,  24,067  of  oats, 
and  11,713  of  i»otatoes.  There  were  942 
horses,  4,624  cattle,  5,021  sheep,  and  12,017 
swine.     Capital,  Jamestown. 

FE.\WICK,  Gf«nsf«  proprietor  of  part  of  Con- 
necticut, <lied  in  1657.  Ho  came  to  America 
in  1636  to  take  charge  of  the  plantation 
of  Say  brook,  so  culled  after  Lords  Say  and 
Brook,  who  with  others  had  in  1632  procured 
a  patent  for  the  territory  fn»m  Robert,  earl 
of  Warwick.  Returning  to  England,  ho  came 
back  again  in  1630,  and  from  that  time,  as 
one  of  the  patentees  and  agent  for  the  oth- 
ers, superintonde<l  and  governed  the  settlement 
Saybrook  till  1644,  when  he  sold  its  juris- 
diction an<i  territory  to  the  Ctmnecticut  col- 
ony, as  his  associates  luid  given  up  their  con- 
template<l  removal  to  America.  He  after- 
ward returned  to  England,  where  he  became 
a  coh>nel  in  the  parliamentary  anny.  and  was 
app(»inted  one  of  the  ju«lges  of  Charles  I. 

FEODOK«  or  Ffder*  (The<Kh)re),  the  name 
of  three  i-mperors  of  Russia. — Ffodor  L,  born 
about  15*17,  die<l  in  JaFiuary,  15!'*<.  He  was  a 
son  of  Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible,  and  succeeded 
him  in  Mnrdj,  1584.  N<»te«l  for  his  incapacity, 
his  brother-in-law,  Boris  Feoilorovitch  Godu- 


noff,  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  em|Hn. 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  having  caai«d 
the  assassination  of  Feodor*8  brother  Deme- 
trius. Feodor  himself,  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Rurik,  was  believed  to  have  been  poisoned.^ 
Feeder  II.,  son  of  Boris  Godunoff,  was  dethnned 
and  murdered  in  Juno,  1605,  after  a  reign  of 
two  months,  by  the  partisans  of  the  first  p«vo- 
do-Demetrius. — Feeder  III.  (also  desipuited  II. i, 
elder  son  of  the  czar  Alexis,  bom  in  Vat. 
1G61,  died  May  8,  1682.  He  succeeded  Lli 
father  in  1C76,  was  engaged  in  wufare  vith 
Poland  and  Turkey,  curbed  the  power  of  tL« 
nobility,  established  in  1680  tlie  first  Bosaia 
school  in  Moscow,  and  introduced  otlier  n- 
forms.  lie  excluded  from  the  succesrioa  hii 
imbecile  brother  Ivan,  and  beuneathed  the 
throne  to  his  half  brother  Peter  the  Great 

FEODOSIA.     See  Kaffa. 

FERDINAND,  the  name  of  several  Europeas 
sovereigns,  arranged  below  under  the  bead«  (4 
Germany,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Tuscany;  Aunm 
being  included  under  Germany,  Sicily  undif 
Naples,  and  Aragon  and  Castile  anderSpd^ 

I.   OEB3IAXT. 

FERDINAND  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  iod 
of  Philip  I.  of  Spain  and  younger  brotbtf 
of  Charles  Y.,  bom  at  AlcalL  Spain,  in  l^^ 
died  July  25,  1564.  After  the  death  of  bii 
grandfather,  the  emperor  Maximilian  L  be 
received  as  his  share  of  the  dominions  of  tie 
house  of  Ilapsburg  the  duchy  of  Austria  iDtl 
other  German  possesstions.  In  1521  he  married 
Anno,  sister  or  Louis  II.,  king  of  ITii  ud 

Bohemia,  who  in  1526  fell  at  the  i  of 

Mohacs  and  left  no  issue.     Ferd  dcd 

the  right  of  succession  in  the  nauic  w  Lu  i 
and   by  right  of  previous  family  comD 
The  states  of  Bohemia  acknowledged  1       uw 
in  Hungary  a  strong  party  declaird  fur  ^lAi 
Zapolya,  waywode  of  Transylvania.     F 
nand  marched  against  Zapolya,  and  hii 
eral   Nicholas  von  Salm   defeated  h      i 
Tokay ;  but  the  latter  soliciting  the  uu  m 
Turks,  Sultan   Solyman  e^>ou8ed  his 
Ferdinand  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Vi 
where  he  was  besieged  hy  the  Tnrlu 
Atter  a  long  and  bloody  war  a  treaty  ww 
eluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Zip 
should  preserve  the  title  of  king  of  Hnn 
during  his  life,  together  with  the  districti 
in  llis  possession,  after  which  they  were  to 
to  Ferdinand.    Tliis  treaty,  however,  o^ 
the  prevailing  influence  of  the  Turks  i& 
gary,  was  not  carried  into  cflTect,  and  the 
em  parts  of  the  country  remained  in jp 
of  Zapolya's  successor,  as  prince  of  Th 
nia.     In  1531  Ferdinand  was  elected  «- 
the  Romans ;  and  on  the  abdicatiooof  < 
V.  in  loo6,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
Pojie  Patil  IV.  refused  to  acknowl 
on  the  ground  that  Charles  V.  uU 

tained  his  |>ermission  to  abdicate,  j  1 
before  serious  consequences  had  r  wJ 
his  refusal,  and  his  successor,  ]        IT^ 
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oynizc*!  Ferdinand.  Tlie  electors,  both  Prot- 
esLinttt  and  Catholics,  met  and  decided  that 
tbere;ifter  it  should  no  longer  be  recjuired 
of  the  emperors  of  Gennany  to  receive  the 
crown  from  the  pope,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  many  controversies  and  wars  of  which  the 
di'pendi-nce  of  the  German  emperor  on  the  see 
of  Konie  had  been  the  cause.  In  Bohemia  Fer- 
dinand arbitrarily  declared  the  crown  heredi- 
tarv  iu  hid  fainilv  without  the  sanction  of  the 
•Catc:*.  A  iK)rtion  of  the  population  opposed 
him  by  furce  of  anns,  but  the  insurrection 
was  suppres^'d.  lie  was  tolerant  to  the  Prot- 
c«taQt«(,  and  tried  to  effect  a  union  between 
them  and  the  Catholics  by  inducing  them  to 
send  deputies  to  the  council  of  Trent,  lie  also 
endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  use  of 
the  cup  for  the  laity  in  the  communion,  and  the 
lil»erty  of  marriage  for  the  priests.  He  was 
Baccix-iied  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  Hungary 
and  BoliemiiL,  by  his  son  Maxnnilian  II. 

Fm>LM3fD  II.,  emperor  of  Gennany  and  king 
of  liunirary  and  Bohemia,  born  July  9,  1578, 
died  in  Vii-nna,  Feb.  15, 1637.     He  was  the  son 
of  Charier*,  duke  of  Styria,  third  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.     He  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  a  vow  at  Loretto  that  he  would 
exterminate   Protestantism.     His  cousin  Mat- 
thias, emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  liohemia,  abdicated  in  his  favor  the 
crown  of  ilie  latter  country  in  1G17,  and  pro- 
eared  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans  and 
ta  his  successor  in  Hungary.     The  states  of  Bo- 
hemia refused  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand,  and 
A  p«>werful  Protestant  rising  was  organized,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Count  Thum.     Short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Matthias  (March,  10 ID), 
Ferdinand  was  besieged  in  Vienna,  the  iusur- 
gients  threatening  to  shut  him  up  in  a  monas- 
tery, .'uid  cause  his  children  to  be  educated  as 
Protestants.     He  however  remained  firm,  and 
bviug  relieved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  loyal 
trou|»s,  repaired  to  Frankfort  and  claimed  the 
imperial  crown.     He  received  the  votes  of  all 
the  Catholic  electors,  and  was  crowned  em- 
peror.    The  states  of  Bohemia  now  otTered  the 
royal  crown  to  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick 
v.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England.     Hun- 
gary united  with  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand, 
and  Bethlen  Gabor  of  Transylvania  joined  his 
enemies.     This  was  properly   the  beginning 
of  tlio  thirty  years*  war.     Ferdinand  was  sup- 
portoil  by  Spain,  and  Frederick  was  totally  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1G20,  and 
driven  into  exile.      Ferdinand  was  now    ac- 
knom  ledge<l  a«*  emperor  of  (icnnany  and  king 
of  Biiheiina.     He  abolished  the  constitutional 
charter  of  Bohemia,  and  undertook  most  vio- 
lent measures  tigalnst  the  Protestants;  but  the 
Utter  strengthened  their  league  in  Germany 
by  placint;  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  at  its 
h.*ad  ( laH'i).     The  uni»erialist8,  under  Tilly  and 
Wallcnstein,  were  victorious  in  several  cam- 
paiim-^:  and  the  war  was  temporarily  closed  in 
K»2i*  by  the  jKrace  of  Lttbeck.     Fenlinand  now^ 
retK»ubIed  the  severity  of  his  measures  agaiust* 


the  Protestants,  when  he  received  a  formidable 
check  by  the  intervention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden  in  1 030.  The  Protestants  were  upon 
the  whole  successful  until  the  death  of  (iustavus 
at  the  battle  of  Ltitzen,  Nov.  (>,  1632.  The  vic- 
tory at  Nordlingen  in  1G34  was  the  last  great 
success  of  Ferdinand^s  army. 

FERDINAND  III.,  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Gratz  in  Styria,  July  20,  1008, 
died  at  Vienna,  April  2,  1657.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1637.  From  him  he  also  received 
the  inheritance  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which 
soon  took  the  asjiect  of  a  political  rather  than 
a  religious  conflict,  Spain  taking  part  with 
Ferdinand  and  France  with  the  allied  Protes- 
tants. The  war  was  closed,  as  far  as  Germany 
was  concerned,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
Oct.  24,  1(>48,  although  hostilities  were  still 
carried  on  between  France  and  Spain.  By 
this  treaty  Ferdinand  gave  up  most  of  Alsaco 
to  France  and  a  part  of  Pomerania  to  Sweden, 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, restored  to  the  son  of  the  elector 
palatine  Fre<lerick  V.  a  portion  of  his  father's 
])os8essions,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  his 
Protestant  subjects.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  Leopold  I. ;  the  elder,  crowned  in 
1653  king  of  the  Romans  as  Ferdinand  IV., 
having  died  in  1654. 

FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  Austria  and  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (as  such  Ferdinand 
v.),  born  April  10,  1793.  His  fatlior  was 
Francis  I.  (II.),  who  in  1806  resigned  the  title  of 
emperor  of  Germany,  having  alreaily  assumed 
that  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria.  Fer- 
dinand was  crowned  as  future  king  of  Hungary 
in  1830,  in  1835  succeeded  his  father,  and  in 
1836  was  crowned  in  Bohemia.  His  character 
was  weak,  and  ho  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  mini>ter,  Prince  Mctternich.  Disheart- 
ened by  the  troul>les  of  1848,  he  resigned  the 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph 
(Dec.  2),  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Prague. 

II.    NAPLES. 

FERDINAND  I.,  king  of  Naples,  illegitimate 
son  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous,  born  about 
1424,  died  Jan.  25,  1494.  His  father,  who  had 
ruled  lK>th  Na])les  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Ara- 
gon  and  Sardinia,  bequeathed  to  him  at  his 
death  in  145H  the  throne  of  Naples.  His  reign 
was  troubled,  and  the  nobles  conspired  to  aid 
John  of  Anjou  in  a  di»scent  upon  the  country. 
Fenlinand  "lost  the  battle  (»f  Ntila  in  146(), 
es<'aped  to  Naples  with  but  20  ft>llowers,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was, 
however,  favored  by  Pope  Pius  II.  and  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his 
partisans  were  greatly  strenpthene<l  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Albanian  chieftain  Scanderbe;:, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Ferdinand,  defeated  John  of  Ai\jou  at  Tnija  in 
1462,  and  forre<i  him  to  leave  Italy.  Ferdinand 
was  cruel  and  revengeful.  Count  Piocinino 
was  one  of  his  illustrious  victims.     In  this  reign 
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the  Turks  made  a  descent  upon  Italy  and  cap- 


him  in  1801  to  sign  a  treaty  surrcnderiDjr  a 


turetl  Otranto  in  1480,  but  Ferdinand  recov-  |  portion  of  Lis  territory,  and  to  support  Frtmh 
ered  this  city  from  them  in  1481.  Five  years  ^  troops  in  the  remainder,  thas  putting  NapWi 
later  the  nobles  revolted,  and  Ferdinand,  after  under  the  domination  of  France.  Wur  break- 
yielding  to  their  demands,  refused  to  fultil  his  ing  out  in  1805  between  France  and  Anstxia, 
fjromises,  and  put  the  leader  of  the  revolt  to  ,  Queen  Caroline  thought  it  a  favorable  op]ior- 
dt^ath.  He  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  In-  >  tunity  for  throwing  off  the  French  yoke,  and 
nocent  VIII.  in  1489,  but  regained  his  favor  |  prompted  Ferdinand  to  violate  the  treaty  and 
in  1402,  and  died  while  the  formidable  expe-  to  receive  the  support  of  an  Anglo-Rufifiiui 
dition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  Franco  was  preparing 
to  set  out  toward  Italv. 

FERDINAND  II.,  king  of  Naples,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  born 
about  14G8,  died  in  1490.     His  father,  feeling 

himself  universally,  detested,  abdicated  in  his  in  Sicily,  refused  offers  of  negotiation,  and 
favor  in  1405 ;  but  the  people  had  conceived  |  on  Dec.  25,  1806,  declared  that  the  hooi^c  c( 
such  a  dislike  for  the  house  of  Aragon,  that  ;  Hourbon  had  ceased  to  reign  over  that  king- 
Ferdiuand*s  kindness  toward  them  was  treated  j  dom,  and  gave  the  throne  first  to  his  brutber 
only  with  derision.  Many  of  his  cities  hav-  [  Joseph,  and  in  1808  to  his  brother-in-law  Ma- 
ii)g  sent  ambassadors  to  the  invading  enemy,  rat.  Ferdinand,  protected  hy  England,  wu 
Charles  VHI.   of  France,   he  renounced   his  ;  able  to  save  Sicily  from  French  conquei^t ;  but 


army.  Hardly  had  he  done  this  when  Anstrii, 
con<iuered  at  Ansterlitz,  assented  to  the  tretty 
of  Presburg.  Before  its  conclusion  Na^toleoB 
sent  an  army  against  Naples,  which  obli^ 
Ferdinand  and  his  queen  again  to  take  refuge 


the  queen,  as  little  willing  to  hear  Engliifi)  u 
French  su])remacy,  embroiled  heraelf  with  tb« 
English  ambassador,  Lord  'William  Bentinck, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  island  in  1811,  and 
died  in  Vienna  in  1814.    Ferdinand  was  in  1813 


throne,  and  took  refuge  in  Ischia.  But  as 
S(»on  as  Charles  left  Naples  the  people  recalled 
Ferdinand,  who  obtained  money  and  soldiers 
from  Venice  in  exchange  for  several  Adriatic 
towns,  and  reconquered  his  kingdom.  With 
the  permission  of  rope  Alexander  VI.  he  mar-  I  forced  to  proclmm  a  constitution,  and  finally 
ried  his  father^s  sister.  to  resign  his  government  to  his  son  Fr&nri^. 

FERDIXIXD  HI.  See  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain.  After  Murat  was  dethroned  by  Austria  in  1815, 
FESIDI^'IND  IV«,  king  of  Naples  (afterward  i  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  former  thruae, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  Ferdinand  I.),  bom  '  and  on  Dec.  12,  1816,  united  Sicily  and  Nat»]ei 
in  Naples,  Jan.  12,  1751,  died  there,  «Jan.  4,  |  into  a  single  state,  under  the  title  of  the  Two 
1825.  WJien  in  1759  his  father,  King  Charles,  '  Sicilies,  lie  abolished  the  constitution  which 
became  king  of  Spain,  he  succeeded  him  upon  ;  he  had  granted  while  in  Sicily,  but  was  forctd 


the  throne  nf  Naples,  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Madrid,  and  Vienna, 
which  prohibited  the  reunion  of  the  two  crowns 
in  any  one  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Ferdinand  being  only  eight  years  old,  Mar- 


to  proclaim  the  democratic  Spanish  coofttitn- 
tion  of  1812  by  a  rising  of  the  oarhoDari  ia 
1820.     He  was  soon  after  reOstabliahed  in  ab- 
solute power  by  the  Austrians. 
FERDMAKD  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilieik 


quisTanucci  was  api>ointed  regent.  In  1708  he  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Palermo, 
married  Carolina  Maria,  daugtiter  of  the  em-  i  Jan.  12,  1810,  died  in  Naples,  May  22.  1859. 
press  Maria  Theresa,  and  left  the  aifairs  of  |  He  succeeded  his  father  Francis  I.  in  1830, aad 
government  to  his  im[)erious  wife  and  her  i  at  once  excited  the  most  lively  hopes  by  par- 
favorite  minister  Acton.  Tiie  cabinet  of  Ma-  !  doning  several  political  offenders  and  introdi- 
drid  lost  all  intiuence  over  the  court  of  Naples,  |  cing  economical  reforms  and  liberal  measarta 


Having  thus  lulled  the  revolutionarr  party,  ht 
changed  his  policy,  adopting  the  principles  of 
absolutism  ;  and  the  history  of  the  kingdoia 
from  that  time  is  a  history  of  conspiracies  ud 
rebellions,  followed  by  trials,  iniprisonmeiiti, 
and  executions.    After  many  revolts  and  air 


whicli  ch)sely  allied  itself  witli  the  cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  London,  an<l  joined  the  first 
coalition  against  France.  Though  forceil  in 
17%  to  make  peace  witii  France,  Ferdinand 
renewed  tlie  ^^ar  after  the  dej)arture  of  Na- 
])ole<>n  to  Egypt.     Austria,  Sardinia.  Tuscany, 

and  Naples  Vornie<l  a  league,  and  Ferdinand  tem]>ts  at  revolt  in  various  parta,  all  Sicily 
hurrie<l  to  occupy  Konie  (November,  17U8);  ■  in  insurrection  in  January,  1648,  and  arned 
but  not  receiving  much  aid  from  his  allies,  he  ,  bands  marched  upon  Naples  to  demand  a  lib- 
withdrew  before  the  arms  of  tlie  French,  who  j  eral  government.  A  constitution  was  granted 
in  171M)  entered  Naples  soon  after  Ferdinand  '  them,  modelled  after  the  French  charter  of 
witii  his  family  had  es<;aped  in  an  Knglish  tieet  |  1^30;  but  the  double  dealing  of  the  court  aid 
to  Palermo.  The  Barthenopean  repul)lic  was  ;  the  impatience  of  the  democrats  led  to  a Uoo4j 
established  in  Naples,  but  after  a  few  months  collision  at  Naples,  May  15,  after  which  Fsr- 
Ferdinand  was  restoreil  to  his  ca])ital  by  a  dinand  dissolved  the  chambers,  annihilat^'dtha 
Talabrian  army  under  Cardinal  Hutl'o.  A  ter-  constitution,  and  restored  the  ancient  order  af 
rible  intjuisition  now  began  against  tiie  repub-  things.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  Popt 
licans,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  tiie  laz/aroni,  IMus  IX.  took  refuge  at  Gaeta  under  his  pn^ 
an<l  Ferdinand  seeinc<l  to  have  returned  only  tection.  and  in  1849  received  the  amiatancecf 
t<*  sbcd  tlie  bltMid  of  bis  subjeets.  The  sucee>s-  Neapolitan  troi>ps  against  the  Mazzini  goven- 
ed  (>t'tlie  French  in  Crermany  and  Italy  obliged    meut  at  Rome;  for  which  service  he  bestowed 
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rdinand  the  title  of  rex  piissim u».  The 
??»t  of  Sicily,  which  had  proclaimed  its 
lence,  was  com)>Ieted  after  a  protracted 
In  the  contests  with  the  insurgents 
id  had  ordered  the  bombardment  of 
:ipal  cities,  and  thus  obtained  the  epi- 
^mbiirdatorf,  abbreviated  into  **  Hom- 
which  he  has  often  been  designated, 
ihest  treatment  was  exercised  toward 
tical  prisoners  in  Naples,  who  were 
fl  b.T  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1851  to  number 
ISjMKj.  At  the  Paris  congress  of  1856 
id  was  advised  to  pursue  a  milder 
►f  government,  and  to  grant  a  general 
,  which  he  declined  to  do.  On  Dec.  8 
rear  a  private  soldier  attempted  to  as- 

>  him.  In  1857  the  seizure  and  confis- 
f  the  Cagliari,  a  Sardinian  merchant 
in  which  revolutionists  had  been  con- 

>  Naples,  led  to  a  diplomatic  rupture 
Naples  and  Sardinia,    France,    and 

.  A  few  m<mths  before  his  death  he 
ed  an  amnestv,  but  with  such  limita- 
•t  only  7o  bagnio  convicts  would  profit 
rhey  were  banished  for  life,  and  re- 
to  reside  in  America. 

III.  sPAiy. 

515D  L,  the  Great,  king  of  Castile, 
id  (ialicia,  born  about  ItMJO,  died  in 
L»c.  27,  10<>5.  He  was  the  second  son 
loel  Mayur,  king  <»f  Navarre.  In  1().*{3 
red  the  hand  of  Sancha,  sister  of  Her- 
f .  of  lAM>n,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Oas- 
•h  was  henceforth  recognized  as  an  in- 
nt  •»«ivereignty.  On  the  death  of  Snn- 
o.l5,  Hennudo  attempted  to  reannex 
>tate  t4>  his  dominions;  but  he  wasde- 
n*l  slain  hy  Fenlinand  in  10.S7.  The 
ing  of  Castile  forthwith  claimed  and 
the  crown  of  Leon,  in  right  of  his 
!ind  by  able  management  and  forbear- 
reconciled  to  his  cause  manv  lonls 
first  lia<l  opposed  his  accession  to  the 
He  tKxm  gained  po]>ularity  by  his 
or  tlie  laws  of  the  countrv,  his  main- 
of  the  ancient  fuerog,  and  his  strict 
ration  <>f  justice.  He  invaded  Portu- 
icquired  in  1(^45  a  consideralile  portion 
Tom  I'Urt  to  1040  he  was  engaged  in 
linst  the  M«H)rs,  and  reduced  the  kings 
:«*ssa  and  Toledo  to  tributaries.  His 
other,  (iarcia  HI.,  king  of  Navarre, 
ittacked  him  in  1054,  lost  his  life  in 
fought  near  Burgos,  in  the  ])lains  of 
?a.  By  this  victory  Ferdinand  gaine<l 
ilistricts  which  formerly  belonged  to 
,  and  became  the  most  j)owerful  among 
*tian  i>rinces  in  the  peninsula.  In  KjoO 
the  title  of  emperor,  to  indicate  his 
i*y  ip  Spain.  Toward  the  centre  of 
nsiila,  he  extende<l  the  boundary  of 
o  the  cates  of  Alcala  de  llenares,  and 
lostilities  into  Valencia  and  Andalusia, 
nir  the  emir  of  Seville  to  swear  alle- 
ad  to  restore  to  him  the  relics  of  St. 


Isidro  (IOCS).  His  last  days  were  spent  in 
extraordinary  devotional  exercises.  Attacked 
by  a  sickness  which  he  knew  would  be  fatal, 
he  returned  to  Leon,  and  divided  his  realms 
between  his  three  sons. 

FERDIfirmrD  II.,  king  of  Leon,  Asturias,  and 
Galicia,  son  of  Alfonso  VIIL,  died  in  1188. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1157,  the  king- 
dom of  Castile  being  given  to  his  brother  San- 
cho  III.  He  carried  on  several  successful 
wars  against  Portugal  and  the  Moors,  and  in- 
stituted the  order  of  the  Christian  knights  of 
St.  James. 

FEROn'AKD  IIIm  saint,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  born  in  1109,  died  in  Seville,  May  80, 
1252.  The  son  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  by 
Berengaria,  queen  of  Castile,  he  was  indebted 
to  his  mother  for  the  latter  kingdom,  of  which 
he  was  placed  in  possession  in  1217.  His  power 
being  firmly  established,  he  commenced  in  1225 
against  the  Mohammedans  a  career  of  conquest 
which  etfectually  broke  the  Moorish  power  in 
Spain.  In  concert  with  several  other  princes 
he  first  carried  his  arms  through  Murcia  and 
Andalusia.  Alfonso,  dying  in  1230,  declared 
his  marriage  with  Berengaria  void,  and  des- 
ignated his  two  daughters  by  his  first  mar- 
riage as  his  successors.  Ferdinand  interrupted 
his  progress  for  a  while  to  secure  the  inherit- 
ance, which  lie  sotm  accomplished,  and  thus 
))ermanent1y  united  the  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon.  Being  now  sovereign  of  Spain  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  banks  of  the  (fuadal- 
(luivir,  and  from  the  confines  of  Portugal  to 
those  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  he  was  enabled 
to  push  his  conquests  with  renewed  energy. 
In  1238  he  triumphed  over  A1>en  Hud,  king 
of  Murcia ;  he  then  successively  obtained  pos- 
session of  Toledo,  Cordova,  Ubeda,  Triyillo, 
Jaen,  and  finally  Seville,  which  surrendered 
Nov.  23,  1248,  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a 
half.  Ferdinand  was  an  unsparing  enemy  of 
the  Jews  and  Albigenses  who  had  sought  a 
refuge  within  his  dominions.  He  founded  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Clement  X.  in  1671. 

FERDINAND  IV.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
son  of  Sancho  IV.,  bom  in  Seville  in  1285, 
died  in  1312.  He  was  only  ten  years  old  when 
his  father  die<1,  and  he  saw  himself  assailed  at 
once  by  his  uncle  Enrinue,  who  covete<l  the 
regency,  by  Don  Juan  >uflez  de  Lara,  who 
wanted  to  increase  his  estates,  and  by  the  in- 
fantes of  La  Cerda,  who  claimed  the  crown, 
and  who,  respectively  aided  by  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Aragon,  aime<l  at  a  partition  of 
the  kingdom.  In  these  ditficult  cirtnimstances 
the  young  king  was  sustained]  by  the  ability 
of  his  mother,  Maria  de  Molina.  She  suc- 
ceede<l  in  dividing  his  enemies,  conciliate<l  the 
king  of  Portugal,  whose  daughter  Constanza 
was  married  to  Ferdinand,  and  also  made  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Aragon.  Fenlinand 
in  1305  made  war  up<»n  the  Mohamme<lans, 
gained  advantages  over  them,  and  to<»k  Gibral- 
tar (1309).    The  order  of  templars  having  been 
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abolished  by  Gement  V.,  he  confiscated  their 
property  and  sliared  their  si>oils  with  theottier 
ordurs  of  chivalry.  Tliere  is  a  legend  that  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  having  or- 
dered the  two  brothers  Carvajal  to  be  put  to 
death  uj)on  mere  suspicion,  they  cited  him  to 
apj)ear  witli  tliein  in  30  days  before  the  judg- 
numt  Si'at  of  (iod ;  and  within  the  prescribed 
time  he  was  found  dead  on  his  couch,  on  which 
he  had  been  taking  his  siesta. 

FERDIx\AXD  V.  of  Castile,  II.  of  Aragon, 
III.  of  Naples,  and  II.  of  Sicily,  surnamed 
the  Calhnlic,  born  at  Sos,  Aragon,  March  10, 
1462,  die«l  at  Madrigalejo,  Jan.  23,  151G.  The 
son  of  John  II.,  king  of  Navarre  and  Aragon, 
and  of  his  second  wife  Juana  Ilenriquez,  he 
was  as  early  as  1408,  through  the  intiuence  of 
his  mother,  declared  by  his  father  king  of 
Sicilv  and  associate  in  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
On  Oct.  10,  1401>,  he  married  at  Valladolid  Isa- 
bella, princess  of  Asturias.  the  sister  and  law- 
ful heiress  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  Oastile.  On 
the  denjise  of  the  latter,  Dec.  12,  1474,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  were  proclaimed  joint  sov- 
ereigns of  Castile.  Several  powerful  nobles, 
among  whom  were  the  marquis  of  Villena,  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  grand  master  of 
Calatrava,  aided  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  rose 
in  arms  in  the  name  t)f  Juana  (called  Heltra- 
neja,  from  her  sup[>osed  father,  Ikdtran  de  la 
Cueva),  whom  the  late  king  had  recognized  as 
his  danghlor,  but  who  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  Cortes  on  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  which 
was  never  legally  ]>roved.  Ferdinand's  army 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Toro. 
ami  in  1470  a  treaty  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war,  ami  Juana,  deserted  by  all  her  partisnns, 
took  the  Veil.  John  II.  having  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  same  year,  Ferdinand  inherited 
Aragon,  and  tlius  became  the  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  peninsula,  with  the  excej>tion  of 
Portugal,  Navarre  (which  was  given  tr>  Jolnrs 
daugliter  Eleanor),  and  Granada.  His  chief 
policy  was  to  fortify  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  he  reached  his  aim  ]»rincipally  by  reorgan- 
izing nnd  increasing  the  htrmandnd  or  brother- 
homl  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  and  bri- 
gandage, by  im]>roving  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  ae«juiring  the  mastership  of  the 
several  orders  of  knighthoiKl,  and  obtaining  the 
power  of  appointing  the  bishops,  but  above  all 
by  mean**  t»f  the  inquisition,  which  served  not 
only  a**  a  guanl  against  heresy,  but  also  as  a 
political  institution  to  keep  tlie  nobility  and 
clergy  in  check.  The  intolerance  was  ])erhap8 
still  greater  against  the  Jews  than  the  relapsed 
heretics.  On  March  31,  1402,  an  edict  for 
their  ex]»ulMon  was  issued  by  the  sovereigns  at 
Granada.  The  number  thus  driven  f<»rth  is 
cstimate«l  bv  some  as  high  as  Hno.Ooo,  hut  bv 
otliers,  acconling  tt>  IVeseott  with  more  proba- 
bility. Jit  lt»o,nnr).  They  sought  refuge  in  Por- 
tuiral,  I'ran<"e,  Italy,  AfricM,  and  the  Levant. 
Het'ore  this,  however,  Ferdinand  ami  Isabella 
had  'iUi'eeeded  in  accomplishinir  their  long 
cheri>lied  design  of  destroying  the  last  vestige 


of  3i[oorish  power  in  Spain.  The  kingdom  of 
Granada,  all  that  remained  of  the  once  power- 
ful empire  of  the  Moors,  saccambed  to  ^ 
assaults  of  the  Christian  worriora;  the  city 
itself,  the  siege  of  which  was  conducted  by  tlw 
king  and  queen  in  person,  surrendered  Jan.  1 
1402,  after  a  heroic  reustonce ;  and  the  la»t 
of  its  sovereigns,  Abdallah  or  BoabdiL  retired 
to  Africa.  When  the  Moors  attempted  a  re- 
volt in  1501,  Ferdinand  ordered  them  to  bc^ 
come  converted  or  to  leave  the  kingvlom.  lud 
it  is  said  that  from  then  till  the  time  of  Philip 
about  3,0()0,(K»0  Moors  left  the  conntrr.  la 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  Ferdi- 
nand had  little  if  any  share;  he  evinced  no 
disposition  to  ossist  the  discoverer,  and  the 
glory  of  having  aided  him  belongs  excIuriTelT 
to  Isabella.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  having 
contiuered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  14SH,  Fer- 
dinand sent  thither  in  the  following  year  Lii 
great  general  Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  and  with- 
in a  few  months  the  French  were  expelled  aod 
the  Spaniards  got  a  foothold  in  Italy,  which 
advantage  they  afterward  improved.  In  15(4 
he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Lomi 
XII.  of  France,  by  which  the  two  monarete 
divided  between  themselves  beforehand  the 
kingdom,  which  was  to  be  conquered  by  their 
united  forces;  but  scarcely  was  this  acccin- 
plished  when  the  allies  quarrelled,  and  Gon- 
salvo do  CV»rdova  for  the  second  time  drore 
the  French  out  of  southern  Italy  (I5(i3-*4), 
which  thenceforth  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Naples  and  NcQj. 
Family  diiliculties  interfered  for  a  while  with 
his  power  and  the  progress  of  his  conqueftL 
Juana,  the  only  daughter  left  to  him  (Isahdla 
having  been  married  to  Emanuel  of  Porto^ 
and  Catharine  to  Prince  Arthur  and  afterward 
to  Henry  VIII.  of  England),  had  been  married 
in  1490  to  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  tn- 
[)eror  Maximilian ;  and  on  the  death  of  l8ab«4lt 
in  1504,  this  young  prince  claimed  the  regency 
of  Castile  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  Thia  broofht 
on  a  (*(»ntest  between  him  and  his  fatlier-in-law, 
which  terminated  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  appointed  regent  in  place  of  the  yooBf 
heir  Charles  on  account  of  the  prematnredcath 
of  Philip  in  1506  and  the  insanity  of  his  wifr 
Juana.  The  king  now  found  himself  at  bb- 
crty  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  afiiun 
of  Italy,  and  exercised  there  a  paramonnt  ia- 
tiuen(*e,  n(»t  by  his  arms  only,  but  by  his  ii- 
j>erior  political  talents.  He  took  part  in  the 
league  of  Cambrai  against  Venice  in  1508;  tha 
in  the  holy  league  in  1511  against  theFmck 
whom  the  ])rinces  of  Italy  desired  to  expel 
from  the  peninsula ;  and  in  all  these  traiM^ 
tions  he  was  generally  the  gainer.  Beadtf 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  added  to  his  de- 
minions  siVfral  towns  and  fortresses  on  tht 
coast  of  Africa,  which  were  conquered  byCu^ 
dinal  Ximeiu'S  and  Count  Navarro  in  1509  ffd 
1510,  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  be 
wrested  from  Catherine  de  Foiz  and  her  bi*- 
band  Jean  d'Albret  in  1512.    By  a  u^olir 
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whim,  or  perhaps  through  the  troubles  cre- 
ated hy  the  arctuluko  Philip,  Ferdinand  had 
been  esitranged  from  his  grandson  Charles, 
afterward  emperor  under  the  title  of  Charles 
V. ;  and  he  thought  of  depriving  him  of  part 
at  Uar^t  of  his  inheritance,  lie  hafl  conse- 
quently married  in  1505  Germaine  de  Foix, 
a  niece  of  I^uis  XII.  of  France ;  but  the  child 
he  had  by  her  die<l,  and  he  was  thus  disap- 
pointed in  hiH  hopes.  In  1513  he  took  a  phil- 
tre for  the  pur(>ose  of  restoring  his  exhausted 
vigor ;  but  the  potion  produced  a  lingering  ill- 
ness which  ended  in  death.  Ferdinand  was 
the  fifunder  of  the  greatness  of  Spain ;  ho  con- 
solidated the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Portugal,  into  a  single  political  body ; 
gained  for  the  crown  a  power  which  it  had 
nerer  possessed  before ;  extended  its  influence 
beyond  the  peninsula,  and  gave  it  weight  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Euroi>e.  To  reach  the 
aim  of  hi»  amliition  ho  was  far  from  being  over 
scrupulous  in  his  means;  a  crafty  politician  and 
avaricious  in  every  respect,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  break  his  wonl,  or  even  his  oath,  when  in- 
tercut or  bigotry  commanded.  But  notwith- 
standing his  perfidy  and  treachery,  his  memory 
b&s  been  held  in  great  reverence  in  Spain ;  and 
the  seventy  shown  toward  him  by  some  his- 
torians cannot  prevent  posterity  from  regard- 
ing him  as  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of  his  ago. 
A  ju<«t  ai»prcciation  of  his  life  and  times  may 
be  fiMmd  in  Prescott's  "History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.'*    (See  Isabella.) 

railHMXD  VI.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  king  of 
Fpain,  born  Sept.  23,  1713,  died  Aug.  10,  1759. 
lie  waa  the  son  of  Philip  V.  and  Louisa  Maria 
of  Savoy,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1746. 
Uis  government  was  one  of  justice,  prudence, 
and  pea<-e.  He  encouraged  manufactures,  arts, 
and  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
t!ie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748).  He  was 
•occeeiled  bv  his  half  brother  Charles  III. 

WEKDVikSD  VII»9  king  of  Spain,  born  in  San 
Ildefonso,  Oct.  13,  1784,  died  in  Madrid,  Sept. 
29,  1833.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV. 
and  Louisa  Maria  of  Panna.  In  1789  he  was 
declared  prince  of  Asturias  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown.  Under  the  influence  of  nis  pre- 
ceptor, the  canon  Escoiquiz,  he  early  felt  a 
stroni:  aversion  to  Go<loy,  prince  of  tlie  peace, 
the  favorite  of  b<ith  his  parents.  This  was  ag- 
gravated by  Maria  Anton ietta  of  Naples,  whom 
he  marrie<l  in  1802,  and  kindled  into  hatred  in 
1806  u[>on  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  asserted  without  sufficient  proofs  to  have 
bevn  fH>i;»oned.  Henceforth  two  hostile  fac- 
tions openly  divided  the  court :  that  of  Godoy, 
siipp«)rted  by  Uie  king  and  queen,  and  that  of 
the  prince  of  Asturiaa,  comprising  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  who  shared  in  his  hatred 
of  the  favorite.  The  dissensions  between  the 
»"n  and  the  father,  who  was  but  a  tool  in  the 
han*U  of  his  queen  and  Godoy,  grew  into 
»cand.ilous  quarrels.  The  crown  prince,  at  the 
iD<ti;ration  of  E!«<M>i(iuiz  and  others,  addressed 
i  letter  to  Nai>oleon,  complaining  of  Godoy 's 


conduct,  and  proposing  to  place  himself  under 
his  protection,  and  to  marry  a  member  of  his 
family.  Ho  also  copied  a  memorial  to  the  king 
against  Godoy,  which  he  was  to  have  read  to 
him  in  person ;  but  Charles  had  him  arrest- 
ed and  kept  in  close  conflnement.  A  royal 
proclamation  issued  Oct.  30,  1807,  denounced 
Ferdinand  as  having  laid  a  plot  against  the 
power  and  even  the  life  of  his  father.  In  a 
vague  but  humble  letter,  Ferdinand  confessed 
that  he  had  sinned  against  his  father  and  king, 
implored  forgiveness,  and  was  publicly  par- 
doned. These  transactions  were  soon  followed 
by  more  serious  events.  The  royal  family,  who 
acted  under  the  advice  of  Godoy,  having  at- 
tempted to  leave  Aranjuez  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  embarking  for  America,  a  sedition 
broke  out,  March  18,  1808;  the  departure  was 
prevented,  and  the  people,  infuriated  against 
Godoy,  stormed  his  palace,  seized,  wounded, 
and  would  have  murdered  him,  had  not  tno 
prince  of  Asturias,  moved  by  the  tears  of  his 
mother,  used  his  influence  over  tlie  crowd  to 
save  his  life.  The  king  was  so  much  frighten- 
ed that  he  abdicated  the  next  day  in  favor  of 
his  son.  Two  days  later  he  attempted  a  re- 
traction, maintaining  that  his  abdication  had 
been  forced ;  but  the  prince,  who  had  been 
active  in  all  these  transactions,  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Madrid,  March  24.  The  peninsula  was  already 
invaded  by  French  trooi)s,  and  Murat  soon 
marched  into  the  capital.  Ferdinand  hoi>ed 
to  conciliate  Napoleon  by  submission ;  he  went 
as  far  as  Bayonne  to  meet  him ;  here,  notwith- 
standing the  empty  honors  which  were  paid 
to  him,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  and  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  restore  the 
crown  to  his  father.  The  old  king,  his  queen, 
her  favorite,  and  the  infantes  had  also  been 
brought  to  Bayonne ;  and  yielding  to  a  pres- 
sure which  he  was  unable  to  resist,  Ferdinand 
assented  to  the  surrender  of  his  royal  title. 
But  this  title,  and  all  the  rights  it  conferred, 
had  already  been  resigned  (May  5)  by  Charles 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Tlie  emperor  de- 
clared that  **  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  ceased 
to  reign  in  Spain,*^  and  ])laced  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  vacant  throne.  Ferdinand  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Va- 
len^ay,  where  he  remained  nearly  six  years. 
At  length  Napoleon,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
Spain,  which  Joseph  had  lost,  from  the  co- 
alition against  him,  liberated  his  captive;  by 
the  treaty  of  Dec.  11,  1813,  he  restored  to  him 
the  Spanish  crown,  on  condition  that  he  would 
make  the  English  evacuate  the  )>eninsula,  se- 
cure a  large  income  to  his  parents,  and  keep  in 
their  offices  and  immunities  all  the  Spaniards 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  King  Josei>h. 
On  March  10,  1814,  Ferdinand  left  Valen^av ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  was  welctmied 
by  )K)pular  acclamations.  He  did  not  abide  l»y 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Napoleon,  but 
expelled  at  once  the  afrancesmhyt  (supporters 
of  the  French  government),  annulled  the  pro- 
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ceedinps  of  the  oortes,  and  abolished  the  con- 
stitution. All  the  members  of  the  cortes  or 
the  regencies  who  had  participated  in  the 
framing  of  the  constitution  of  1812)  or  had 
faithfully  adhered  to  it,  were  arraigned  before 
courts  martial,  tried,  and  sentenced.  A  numtier 
perished  on  the  scafi(>ld ;  hundreds  of  the  most 
illustrious  were  sent  to  dungeons  in  Africa  or 
im)>risone<l  at  home ;  the  most  fortunate  were 
exiled.  For  six  years  Spain  was  given  up  to 
the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  a  revengeful  tyrant, 
whose  gross  i>ersonal  a[>pearance  and  habits 
but  added  to  the  disgust  of  the  people.  At 
last  discontent  ripened  into  insurrection,  the 
signal  for  wMiich  was  given  by  the  army. 
Troops  assembled  at  the  Isia  de  Leon  to  sail 
for  South  America  revolted  under  Col.  Riego, 
Jan.  1,  1820,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  1812,  antl  the  whole  army  followed  their 
example.  Ferdinand  convoked  the  cortes  and 
swore  (March  9)  faithfully  to  observe  the  in- 
strument he  had  formerly  annulled.  Under 
the  inlluence  of  a  provisional  junta  who  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  atlairs,  he  abolished  the 
inquisition,  banished  tiie  Jesuits,  and  reestab- 
lished the  freedom  of  the  press.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  cortes,  July  9,  he  renewed  his  oath 
to  the  constitution,  and  appeared  to  act  in  per- 
fect accord  with  that  assembly,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  intriguing  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  his  own  cabinet  and  to  encourage  the  )>Iots 
of  the  opposite  party.  This  double  dealing 
8<H)n  brought  about  bloody  riots  and  finally 
civil  war  in  the  capital  and  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces. The  liberals  or  con>titutionaIists,  who 
fonned  a  large  minority  oi  the  nation,  were 
strenuously  opj>ose(l  by  the  sorviles  or  ultra 
royalists.  The  latter,  pretemling  that  the  king 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  cortes,  or- 
ganizeil  an  apostolic  junta,  and  raised  bands  of 
insurgents  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  under  the 
name  of  **  army  of  the  faith.''  Monks  and  friars, 
among  whom  Merino  was  consj)icuous,  were  at 
the  head  of  these  bands.  At  Madrid,  the  royal 
guards,  secretly  incited  by  their  own  master, 
attempted  in  July,  1822,  to  reestablish  by  force 
his  absolute  power ;  but  after  a  violent  stniggle 
they  were  put  down.  IK-nceforth  the  constitu- 
tionalists held  Ferdinand  in  a  kind  of  imprison- 
ment scarcely  disguise<l  under  court  ceremonial. 
A  liberal  ministry  was  appointed ;  energetic 
measures  Were  resorted  to;  the  **annyofthe 
faith''  was  ti»tally  defeated;  its  chiefs  and  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  the  ultra-royalist  committee 
known  as  the  regency  of  I'rgel,  tied  to  France. 
The  revolution  was  thus  triumphant;  but  the 
"holy  alliance"  were  preparing  for  its  over- 
throw. France,  which  had  a*»semi>led  an  army  of 
observation  near  the  Pyrenees,  received  orders 
from  the  congress  of  Verona  to  march  into 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Ferdinand's 
authoritv.  On  the  news  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion,  the  king  was  remove<l  to  Seville,  March 
2<>,  1S23:  and  on  tlie  rapid  advance  of  the 
Freneh  umler  the  command  of  the  duke  d'An- 
gouleme  through  the  peninsula,  he  was  declared 


to  be  insane,  suspended  from  his  power,  raper- 
seded  by  a  regency,  anjl  token  to  Cadiz,  where 
the  constitutionalists  intended  to  make  a  stand. 
But  this  project  was  baffled   by  the  French 
army,  which  stormed  the  Trocadero,  Aug.  31. 
The  cortes  then  decided  on  declaring  King 
Ferdinand  reestablished;  and  the  monarchal 
once  i)nblished  (Sept.  80)  a  proclamation  grtnt- 
ing  a  general  amnesty,  and  securing  tlie  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  the  constitntiunal 
government.    But  having  left  Cadiz  the  next 
day,  he  revoked  the  proclamation  and  all  lui 
acts  since  March  7, 1820.     He  made  Lis  solemn 
entrance  into  Madrid,  with  the  applause  of  the 
ultra  royalists,  Nov.  18,  and  the  work  of  ven- 
geance commenced,  and  was  continued  for 
years.      The  noblest  victims  fell  under  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  and  terror  reigned 
throughout  Spain.    Ferdinand  did  not  even 
evince  the  least  forbearance  toward  those  who 
had  Served  him  most  faithfully,  but  used  lui 
])ower  against  his  friends  as  well  as  his  foei 
The  most  hiiportant  Spanish  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca gained  their  independence  during  his  reign. 
He  had  already  been  married  tlirec  times  m 
had  no  children,  and  took  as  his  fourth  wife, 
Dec.  11,  1820,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of 
King  Francis  of  Naples.     This  queen,  mnch 
younger   than   her  nusband,   gave  him  two 
daughters,  and  procured  from  him  the  pahli- 
cation  of  a  decree  abrogating  the  Salic  law. 
This  excited  tlie  anger  of  the  partisans  of  Don 
Carlos,  the  king's  brother ;  ana  insurrectionary 
movements  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  while 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at  the  court  for  the 
recall  of  the  decree.    During  a  temporary  ill- 
ness the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  abrogate 
it ;  but  Christina,  resuming  her  sway  over  her 
husband's  mind,  had  it  confirmed,   and  re- 
ceived herself  the  title  of  regent,  while  Carloe 
and  many  of  his  adherents  were  ordered  out 
of  the  kingdom.     This  rekindled  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  with  great  violence  soon  after 
the  death  of  Ferdinand.    His  daughter  Isa- 
bella, a  child  of  three  years,  inherited  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  not  secured  to  her  till  after 
a  protracted  and  bloody  contest 

IV,   TUSCAXT. 

FERDINAND  IIIm  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  nod 
archduke  of  Austria,  born  in  Florence,  'Hmj 
G,  I7r»0,  died  there,  Jnne  18,  1824.  He  cune 
into  possi'ssion  of  Tuscany  in  1790,  when  hii 
father  Leopold  II.  was  called  to  the  imperial 
tlirone  of  Germany.  The  French  invaded  hii 
dominions  in  17t)r>,  under  Bonaparte,  and  ceB- 
({uered  them  in  1709.  Ferdinand  became  die> 
])Ossessc>d  by  the  treaty  of  Lun^'Tille  in  1801, 
but  in  1803  obtained  as  indemnity  the  ait^ 
bi^hopric  of  Salzburg,  with  the  title  of  elector 
of  the  empire.  This  electorate  he  ezcbanffd 
in  1805  for  WOrzburg,  and  in  1806  was  ai- 
mitted  into  the  confederation  of  tlie  Rhine. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1614  FerdiDiad 
was  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscttiy. 
but  was  again  obliged  to  abandon  his  cipitil 
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short  time  in  1815,  when  Mnrat  pro- 
(1  the  inde{>endence  of  Italy.  The  battle 
terloo  restored  him. 

I'lXD  IV.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and 
LKe  of  Austria,  grandson  of  the  prece- 
M>rn  June  10,  1835.  He  married  Anna 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  in  1856, 
'^an  to  reign  in  1850,  after  the  abdica- 
f  his  father  Leopold  II.  ;  but  a  few 
9  later  the  Tuscan  constituent  assembly 
:d  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
was  consummated  March  22, 1860,  and 
involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  graud- 
*rown  of  Tuscany. 


DI\l?n)  (Aigistis  Fraids  Aithonj),  titular 
f  Portugal,  bom  Oct.  29,  1816.  He  is  a 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
)6  he  became  the  second  husband  of 
Maria  II.  of  Portugal,  and  the  title  of 
vAs  conferred  on  him,  Sept.  16,  1837. 
the  death  of  the  queen  (Nov.  15,  1853) 
}  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
e  Pedro  v.,  which  ended  Sept.  16,  1855. 

0  he  declined  the  Spanish  crown  offered 
bv  Prim  and  Serrano.     He  excels  as  a 

r  an<l  engraver,  and  possesses  many  other 
^lishmcntH.  lie  married  on  June  10, 
Elliza  Hensler,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 

She    i<»   tl»e   daughter    of   a    Gorman 
aker.     Possessing  remarkable  beauty  of 

and  voice,  she  was  educated  for  the 
and  first  appeared  in  New  York  in  her 
ear.  Slie  afterward  studied  in  Paris, 
kl  the  (irand  Op6ra  with  little  success, 
»nt  to  Lisbon,  where  she  became  a  favor- 
erdinand  procured  for  lier  tlie  title  of 
ss  of  Etlla  previous  to  marrying  her. 
Dm5IO  (anc.  Ferentinnm\  a  town  of 
in  the  province  and  40  m.  S.  E.  of  the 
Rome ;  iM>p.  about  8,000.     It  is  situated 

1.60<)  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  sur- 
d  by  ancient  walls  built  of  hewn  stone 
it  mortar.  The  cathedral  is  paved  with 
t  marl»Ies  and  mosaics.  Ferentino  is  cel- 
i  for  its  splendid  view  over  the  Volsoian 
ftin?*,  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  for  its 
ities.  Besides  large  portions  of  the 
hnilt  in  the  Cycloj)ertn  style  of  large  ir- 
"  and  polygonal  blocks,  there  are  many 
nterestiug  remains  of  Roman  structures 
imerons  inscri[>tions.  The  ancient  Fe- 
im  seems,  judging  from  the  remains,  to 
K-en  an  important  place,  although  little 
»n  is  made  of  it  in  liistory  beyimd  tlie 
lat  Hannibal  devastated  it  in  211  B.  G. 
i  alludes  to  Ferentinum  as  a  remote 
y  town,  but  he  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
r  place  of  the  same  name  in  Tu»<*any. 
UrSO\,  IdUui,  a  Scottish  philosoplier  and 
an.  lK>m  at  Logierait,  Perthshire,  in  1724, 

1  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  22,  1H16.  He  was 
hI  in  Perth  and  in  the  universitv  of  St. 
wft,  and  studied  theology  in  Edinburgh, 

he  lK»came  associated  with  Robertson, 
ind  Home.     In  1745,  though  he  had  stu- 


died but  half  the  required  term,  he  was  ordained, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  selected  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language  to  act  as 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  highland  regiments, 
which  he  accompanied  to  Flanders.  He  re- 
mained in  this  situation  till  1757,  when  he  be- 
came conspicuous  by  his  defence  of  the  moral- 
ity of  stage  plays,  written  upon  occasion  of 
the  success  of  his  friend  Home's  tragedy  of 
"  Douglas."  In  1759  he  was  elected  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  in  1764  of  moral  philosophy.  In 
1778  he  came  to  America  as  secretary  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the 
revolted  colonies,  his  place  in  the  university 
being  supplied  during  his  year's  absence  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  in  1785  became  his  suc- 
cessor. In  his  70th  year  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  continent,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  observed  a  strictly  Pytha- 
gorean diet.  His  "  History  of  the  Progress  and 
Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic"  (1783) 
is  valuable  for  its  philosophical  reflections, 
clearness  of  style,  and  masterly  portraitures 
of  character.  His  *'  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Civil  Society"  (1767) discusses  the  origin,  end, 
and  form  of  government,  affirms  the  natural 
sociability  of  men,  in  opposition  to  the  hy- 
potliesis  of  Hobbes  of  their  natural  hostility, 
and  defends  civilization  against  the  charges  of 
Rousseau.  His  philosophical  views  are  con- 
tained in  his  "  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy  " 
(1769)»  ^^^  io  lii*  "  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  "  (1792).  He  belongs  by  his 
general  method  to  the  school  of  Bacon,  recom- 
mending everywhere  experience  and  the  study 
of  facts  as  the  condition  of  successful  research. 
FiSGl'SON,  JtBM,  a  Scottish  experimental 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  bom  near  Keith, 
Banffshire,  in  1710,  died  in  London,  Nov.  16, 
1776.  His  father,  a  day  laborer,  taught  him 
to  rea<l  and  write,  which  was  the  only  educa- 
tion ho  was  able  to  bestow  on  his  children. 
When  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  mechanics  by  observing  his 
father  raise  a  heavy  weight  with  a  lever.  He 
investigated  the  principle  and  made  several 
machines  combining  the  lever  and  the  pulley, 
which  he  described  in  a  treatise  with  draw- 
ings. On  showing  this  to  a  gentleman,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  those  things  had  been 
treated  of  before,  but  was  equally  pleased  that 
he  had  discovered  the  true  principle.  While 
tending  sheep  he  made  models  of  mills,  spinning 
wheels,  and  other  machines.  ac<iuiri»d  the  rudi- 
ments of  astronomy,  taught  himself  to  draw, 
ma<le  maps,  and  leame<l  the  princij>les  of  ge- 
ography. By  the  ai<l  of  patrons  he  attorwanl 
studied  ])ortrait  j>ainting  in  Edinburgh,  and 
next  medicine,  but  finally  devoted  himself  to 
ostronomy.  In  1743  he  remove<l  to  Ix>ndon, 
where  he  attracte<l  attention  by  a  publication 
of  astronomical  tables.  In  1747  he  publislie<l 
''A  Dissertation  on  the  Phenomena  of  the 
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Harvest  Moon,"  and  afterward  Icctnrcd  in 
many  places  on  experimental  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  (ieor^e  III.  settled  on  him  a  pen- 
sion ot'iloO.  His  latter  years  were  mostly  dc- 
vote<l  to  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  which 
had  become  very  popular.  The  most  important 
of  his  w(>rks  are:  *' Astronomy  Explained  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principles  "  (4to,  London, 
1T.*)«J);  *' Lectures  on  Mechanics,"  &c.  (8vo, 
1704);  *'An  Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy" 
(17r»lO;  '*An  Intrtnluction  to  Electricity" 
(1770) ;  and  ^'  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective  " 
(177")).  Sir  David  Brewster  published  cor- 
rectetl  editions  of  his  "Lectures"  and  *'A8- 
tronomv  "  in  1805  and  1811. 

FEKGisON,  Robert,  an  English  physician, 
bom  in  India  in  1799,  died  June  25,  18(>5.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Edinburgh,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1825,  and  settled  in  London,  whore  ho  rap- 
idly ac(|uired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  became  physician  to  the  general  lying-in 
hospital,  professor  of  midwifery  at  King's  col- 
lege, and  pliysician-accouchenr  to  King's  col- 
lege hos])ital.  He  was  also  physician  extraor- 
dinary to  the  queen,  whom  he  attended  in  all 
her  continements.  His  chief  publications  arc 
an  "  Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever "  and  an  edi- 
tion of  (iooch's  works. 

FERGISSOX,  JiHfs,  a  British  writer  on  archi- 
tecture, born  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1808.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  after  several  years'  exj»erience  in  a  count- 
ing housi^  in  Holland  and  England,  went  in 
18*2'J  to  India,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.  Returning  to 
England,  he  devoted  himself  to  art  and  litera- 
ture. During  his  residence  in  India  he  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  ancient  architectu- 
ral remains,  and  among  the  fruits  of  his  ob- 
servations was  a  description  of  the  rock-cut 
temples  with  illustrations  by  himself  (1845), 
and  **  PictTirescjue  Ilhistrations  of  Ancient 
Architecture  in  Hindostan "  (1847 -'8).  In 
1847  ho  ])ublished  "Ancient  Topotrraphy  of 
Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  undertook  to  show 
that  the  building  known  as  the  mosijue  of 
Omar  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In 
1H4U  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  *•  His- 
torical Imjuiry  into  the  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,  more  especially  with  reference 
to  Architecture,"  which  was  succee<led  by 
tlie  **  Illu>trattKl  Handbook  of  Architecture  " 
(1^55),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  used 
the  materials  already  collecte<l  for  the  succeed- 
ing volumes  of  the  former  work.  In  these 
works  he  givt^  a  complete  survey  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  chief  nations  of 
ancient  ami  mcMlem  times,  and  otfers  many 
suirgestions  of  great  practical  value.  His 
*•  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  IVrsepolis  Kestr>red  " 
(1X51),  published  while  Mr.  Layard's  excava- 
tions were  proceeding,  exhibits  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians;  and  n\Hm  the  subsiMjuent  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  crystal  [)alace  at  Sydenham, 


of  which  he  was  the  genera]  inanaper  for  some 
time  after  its  opening,  be  i>ersoiia)ly  mperin- 
tended  the  arrangement  of  the  NineVeh  coort. 
His  attention  bad  been  drawn  in  India  to  tbe 
use  and  application  of  earthworks  in  modem 
fortifications,  and  ho  proposed  Uie  raMitntian 
of  circular  forms  for  angles  and  bastions,  uid 
of  earthworks  for  masonry.  On  tliis  subject 
he  published  "  The  Peril  oV  Portftmonth  "  ud 
"Portsmouth  Protected,"  and  "  Eseay  on  t 
proposed  New  System  of  Fortification  "'(1W9). 
His  system  was  put  in  practice  in  the  Rosnan 
defence  of  Sebastopol,  and  frequently  employed 
in  the  civil  war  in  tbe  United  States.  Id  iVsi 
be  became  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  for 
the  defences  of  the  United  Kincdom.  In  1671 
be  received  tbe  royal  gold  medal  of  tbe  insti- 
tute of  Hritisli  architects.  Besides  tbe  worb 
mentioned,  be  has  published  **  A  Ilistorr  of 
Architecture  in  all  Countries,"  a  reoonstrnctioi 
of  his  "Handbook"  (3  vols.,  18ri2-'7>,  *'Riide 
Stone  Monuments  of  all  Ages"  (1872),  and  '*TrM 
and  Serpent  Worship  "  (new  ed.,  1874). 

FER61SS0N,  Sir  Wlffltih  a  Scottisb  snrfROO, 
born  at  Prestonpaps,  East  Lothian,  March  ^ 
1808.  He  early  became  confidential  aj«isUot 
to  the  celebrated  anatomists  Dr.  Knox  and 
John  Turner,  and  in  1828  li(*entiate  of  the  col- 
lege of  surgeons.  He  began  to  lecture  on 
surgery  in  1831,  and  in  1840  was  called  to 
London  as  professor  of  surgery  in  King's  ool* 
lege.  He  was  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  prinee 
consort  All)ert,  and  was  created  a  barontc 
in  18G5.  Ho  was  elected  president  of  the  roy- 
al college  of  surgeons  July  11,  1870.  Besidei 
special  pa})er8  on  cleft  palate,  lithotomy,  litbo- 
trity,  aneurism,  and  others,  be  has  published 
"A  System  of  Practical  Surgery"  (LoDdoa, 
1848),  and  '*  Progress  of  Anatomv  and  SmfNTj 
in  the  lUth  Century"  (18G7).  He  is  also  tbe 
inventor  of  numerous  surgical  instrnmenta. 

FERISHTAH,  H«Iu«m4  Kula,  a  Persian  his- 
torian, bom  in  Astrabad  abont  1660,  died  prob- 
ably about  1611.    His  father  left  bis  natiTs 
country  to  travel  in  India,  where  he  settled  ii 
the  Dcccan  as  instructor  to  the  son  of  OM 
of  the  reigning  princes.    Tbe  young  Ferisb- 
tnh   was  advanced  to  honors  at  court,  hot 
subsequently,  induced  by  civil  cooimotioDS  sad 
changes  of  government,  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Ibrahim  Adil  8bab  in  B^apore,  whers  bs 
])Assed  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  and  wrote  Ui 
history  of  India.    This  work,  which  was  fiitt 
published  in  1600,  is  one  of  tbe  most  autfaoritt* 
tive  oriental  histories ;  it  contains  all  the  freb 
which  the  author  deemed  worthy  to  extnd 
from  more  than  80  older  histories,  and  is  idl 
in  India  the  most  popular  history  of  tbe  eooi- 
try.    The  introduction  gives  a  brief  acoooit 
of  India  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  conqMrti 
and  then  follows  in  12  books  a  histoty  a  tk 
kings  of  the  ditlerent  provinces,  and  d  ths 
Knn>])oan  settlers.     At  the  conclusion  then  ii 
a  short  account  of  the  geography,  climatf,  0^ 
other  physical  circumstances  of  the  conitiy* 
It  was  several  times  partially  translated  into 
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and  the  wjiole  work,  with  the  excep-  |  the  manufaotare  of  alcoholic  heverages,  but  its 
some  passages  which  have  been  since  •  philosophy  has  been  but  imperfectly  understood 
ed.  was  published  in  I^ndon  in  1829  until  recent  times,  and  several  (piestions  still 
John  Brii^gH,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  !  remain  involved  in  doubt,  and  are  matters  of 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mo-  •  warm  controversy.  Formerly  chemists  recog- 
lan  Power  in  India,  from  its  commence-  I  nized  four  kinds  of  fermentation,  the  vinous, 


l(M)n  u>  ir)20/'  Col.  Briggs  also  pub- 
II  edition  in  Persian  at  Bombay  in  1831. 
k\D,  Jeti  BtptisteiilolM,  a  Canadian  his- 
>om  in  Montreal,  Dec.  25,  180.5,  died  in 

Jan.  8,  1864.     He  was  ordained  priest 

and  atUTward  appointed  professor  of 
n  Laval  university.     He  published  a  ro- 

Hrasseur  de  Hourbourg^s  "'  History  of 
;"  **  Notes  on  the  first  Register  of 
;"  **  Journal  of  a  Voyage  on  the  Coast 
)ej*ief'  ** Labra<lor ;''  and  a  "Life  of 
Ple^^is.^*  At  the  time  of  his  death  ho 
ragc'<l  on  a  "Course  of  Canadian  llis- 
tho  first  volume  had  appeared,  and  the 
vvjis  in  the  press. 
4.\.4(;H,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 


the  panary,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrefactive ; 
but  now  the  panary  is  included  in  the  vinous, 
while  other  kinds  have  been  added,  the  number 
not  being  definitely  settled.  The  following  hst 
may  be  given  as  the  one  usually  recognized, 
although  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  them  are 
probably  parts  of  the  processes  of  others:  1, 
saccharine;  2,  alcoholic  or  vinous;  3,  acetic; 
4,  lactic ;  6,  butyric ;  6,  mucous  or  viscous ;  7, 
putrefactive.  To  these  there  might  be  added 
without  impropriety  the  benzoic,  in  which  the 
amygdaline  of  the  bitter  almond,  under  the 
intiuence  of  emulsine,  forms  prussic  acid  and 
other  bodies;  and  the  sinapic,  in  which  oil  of 
mustard  is  produced  during  fermentation  of  the 
flour  of  black  nmstard.  The  act  of  digestion 
ii  of  Ulster,  bordering  on  the  counties  '  may  also  not  improperly  be  reganled  as  a 
I.  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Lei-  \  species  of  fermentation,  because  it  involves, 
rea,  714  »(\.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1871,  92,088.  |  under  the  influence  of  minute  organic  cells, 
almost  wiiolly  in  the  basin  of  Lough    furnished  by  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 


vU'ivh  divides  it  lengthwise  into  two 
Mjual  iK)rtion3.  Its  S.  W.  part  is  moun- 
and  the  N.   E.  part  rises  into  steep 


a  transfonnation  of  proteine  compounds  into 
albuminose,  which  is  just  as  truly  a  change  by 
the  influence  of  a  ferment  as  the  formation  of 
The  soil  is  as  varied  as  the  surface,  but  '  lactic  acid  from  lactic  sugar,  or  of  glucose  trom 
i  wide  belt  in  the  south  is  not  remark-  j  dextrine. — 1.  Succharine  Fermentation.  In  the 
tile.  The  productions  are  oats,  barley,  I  article  Brbwino  is  described  the  process  for 
rtax,  ])otat<.K*s,  turFiips,  and  hay.  Cattle  '  the  malting  of  barley,  in  which  the  pro<luc- 
l  on  tlie  high  grounds,  and  butter,  eggs,  tion  of  diastase  from  albuminous  matter  accom- 
}  exi'ortod.  Limesttme,  marl,  potter's  panics  the  evolution  of  the  grain  into  plumula 
d  small  ijuantities  ot'  coal  and  iron,  are  ,  and  radicle.  This  diastase  is  the  ferment  of 
»f  mineral  products.  Timber  is  more  saccharine  fennentation,  by  whosi' influence  the 
it  than  in  most  Irish  counties,  but  is  starch  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  sugar;  the 
principally  on  the  large  estates,  many  |  steps  in  the  process  being,  first,  the  formation 
*  the  county  having  a  desolate  appear-  ,  of  soluble  starch,  then  dextrine  or  gum,  which 
There  are  no  important  manufactures,  i  next  passes  into  glucose  or  grape  sugar.    Stardi, 


large  towns ;  those  worthy  of  notice 

iskillen,  Lisnaskea,  and  Lowtherstown. 

T,  Pierre  de«  a  French  mathematician, 


soluble  starch,  and  dextrine  have  the  same 
chemical  constitution,  or  more  strictly  speaking 
have  the  same  proportion  of  elements,  and  may 
wmthern  France  in  August,  Hinl,  died  I  therefore  l>e  considered  asallotropic  conditions 
»use,  Jan.  12, 1<)65.  lie  studied  law,  and  of  each  other.  The  transformation  ot' dextrine 
in  U»:U  councillor  at  the  parliament  into  glucose  consists  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
>use,  devoting  his  leisure  to  matheinati-  elements  of  water,  and  may  be  represented  in 
ies.  I)'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  other  the  following  e<|uation: 
authorities  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  n  n   r»  ^^  f\   -    r  rx  n 

,een  tl.c  principal  inventor  of  the  .liff.r-  :  ^X*    *  W.'.!^.  "    o^C^ 

ilculus;  and  Laplace  states  that  it  was  j 

fennat  and  his  colaborer,  Pascal.  His  There  is  usually  at  the  same  time  produced  a 
are  chiefly  contained  in  his  treatise  I)e  small  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  in  consequence  of 
4  et  AfiuimU^  republished  in  l«i7y  with  a  catalytic  acti(m,  probably  of  the  diastase,  by 
ellaneous  scientific  writings.  Descartes  j  which  the  glucose,  having  the  same  j»roportion 
-d  his  pro[)ositions  concerning  the  cal-  \  of  elements  as  lactic  sugar,  but  ditlerently 
Ui\  Fermat  opi>osed  I)escartes*s  views  grouped,  takes  on  the  functions  of  the  latter  sub- 
et  to  geometry  and  optics.  .  stance  and  splits  up  into  lactic  acid.     The  sac- 

E^TITIO.X  (I-at. /Vrw<7*^/m,  leaven,  a  charine  fermentation,  which  takes  ]>lace  in  malt- 
tion  of  /err im<nfttfn ,  from  /trnrc,  to  ing,  is  promoted  by  the  actitm  of  heat,  which 
le  conversion  of  an  orgimic  substance  ,  should  commence  at  about  So^  and  terminate 
e  or  more  new  compounds,  under  the  at  about  13.")^  F. ;  but  in  a  decoction  of  malt,  as 
e  of  a  IkkIv  which  is  calleil  a  ferment.  .  in  the  mash  tun  of  the  brewer,  it  is  conducted  at 
process  which  with  more  or  less  skill  a  higher  temperature,  from  158-  to  ir»7°.  The 
u  employed  from  the  earliest  times  in  ,  drying  of  the  malt  in  kilns  at  this  stage  arrests 
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the  conversion  of  tbo  suprar  into  lactic  acid,  I  passing,  according  to  some  ohserxen^  into  gin* 
which  is  evolved  in  considerahle  quantity  it'  cose.  Must  of  grape  or  juice  of  fruit,  if  UnM 
the  malt  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  moist  state.  |  and  suspended  in  a  bladder  in  the  mid!>t  of 
The  action  of  dilute  acid.*s  assisted  hy  heat,  ;  fermenting  must  or  wort,  will  not  ferment; 
also  has  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  '  and  it  has  been  stated  that  if  reast  cells  be 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  (See  Dextkixe.)  !  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  tbe 
— 2.  Alcoholic  or  Vinous  Femientation,  If  a  I  fermentable  liiiuid,  fermentation  will  not  take 
decoction  of  malt  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  .  place,  although  the  soluble  contents  of  tbe 
time  in  the  0]>en  air  at  a  temperature  varying  j  cells  may  pass  through  the  membrane.   Should 


from  40®  to  85°  F.,  a  change  takes  place,  in 
whicli  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  may  bo 
seen  to  rise  from  the  mass ;  and  ujion  exami- 
nation it  will  be  found  tliat  portions  of  the 
sugar  an<l  gluten  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  will  bo  found  alcohol,  lactic,  acetic,  and 


this  statement  bo  substantiated  by  further  ob- 
servation, it  would  go  to  show  that  the  exceed- 
ingly minute  germs  of  yeast  cannot  penetnte 
through  the  coats  of  animal  membranes,  al- 
though so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  uiider 
a  magnifying  ])owcr  of  2,800  diameters*  and 


succinic  acids,  and  some  glycerine,  in  varying  :  would  also  show  that  fermentation,  whatever 


])rop()rtions,  depending  upon  the  temperature 
and  the  amount  of  saccharification  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  malt.  There  will  also  bo 
found  more  or  less  of  a  viscous  substance  con- 
taining yeast  cells  and  germs  and  other  micro- 
scopic organisms,  and  some  mannite.  If,  how- 
ever, instead  of  allowing  the  decoction  of  malt 
to  ferment  spontaneously,  it  bo  ke[»t  at  a  tem 


may  bo  the  question  as  to  its  being  itself  a  vital 
process  or  a  chemical  one,  cannot  take  plare 
without  the  influence  of  these  vitalized  germi 
Yeast,  torula  eererisitt  or  mycoderma  rii<i,i9a 
fungoid  vegetable  organism,  composed  of  mi- 
crosco])ic  globules  which  attain  a  mazimnm 
diameter  of  about  ^-^  of  an  inch.  Each 
globule  is  composed  of  a  thin  roembranoos  cell 


perature  of  158°  to  167"*  F.  until  most  of  the  {  wall  having  the  composition  of  celloloee,  i.\ 
dextrine  has  been  converted  into  glucose,  and  :  IIioO»,  and  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  proteme 
then  filtered  and  cooled  to  70°  or  85°  with  sutli-  compound,  principally  consisting  of  exceeding- 
cieiit  rapitlity  to  prevent  the  commencement  i  ly  minute  germinal  granules.  There  are  two 
of  j>remature  fermentation,  and  then  a  quantity  ;  varieties  of  yeast,  depending  up<in  the  mode 
of  brewer's  yeast  which  has  been  kept  in  a  of  propagation.  When  fermentation  is  con- 
warm  place  until  it  begins  to  decay  be  stirred  ,  ducted  below  45**  F.,  the  propagation  iscarrirtl 
in  the  mass,  brisk  fermentation  will  soon  be  ;  on  by  an  increase  of  the  germinal  granulet 
induced,  by  which  nearly  all  the  glucose  will    within  the  cells  by  assimilation  of  nutriment 


be  transformed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
as  represented  in  the  following  equation: 

CII.jO,     =    2C,n«0     +     2CO, 
Glucose.  Alcohol.    Carlwnic  acid. 


from  the  fermenting  litiuid,  until  the  cell  wall 
bursts  and  the  partially  organized  granoks 
which  are  liberated  proceed  in  their  deveJo^h 
ment^  forming  in  turn  parent  cells.  Yeait 
formed  in  this  manner  is  culled  by  the  German 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  not  ;  brewers  bottom  yeast  (Unterhrfe\  and  is  tbe 
more  than  05  ])er  cent,  of  the  sugar  passes  into  kind  used  in  the  fermentation  of  Bavarian  beer. 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  remainder  being  It  is  dep<»sited  during  the  process  at  the  bot- 
converted  into  succinic  acid  and  glycerine.  .  torn  of  the  fermenting  tun  in  the  fonn  of  t 
ISoth  these  bo<lies  are  fonued,  according  to  grayish  viscid  or  gelatinouH  mass,  the  yeait 
Pasteur,  as  follows:  l)eing  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  seilimes- 

49C.ii„o,  +  muo  =  i2C,n,o,  +  72C,n.o,  +  soco,       tary  matter.    When,  however,  the  temperatow 

GlucoHo.        \Vat«?r.    Succinic  acid.  Glycerine.  Carb.  acid. 


The  ])roduotlon  of  succinic  acid  in  alcoholic 


at  which  the  fermentation  is  condncted  is  maeh 
above  45°,  siiy  from  70**  to  85",  the  develop- 
ment of  germinal  matter  becomes  much  men 


fi-rnuntation  was  discovered  by  C.  Schmidt  in  rapid,  and  it  passes,  according  to  Dr.  Liond 
1 S47.  Pa-«ti'ur  discovere<l  a  few  years  ago  that  ,  Heale,  through  pores  of  the  parent  cell  wall,  V^ 
glycerint-  was  also  one  of  the  products.  A  m ylic  haps  carrying  a  thin  pellicle  with  it,  and  makrt 
ah-ohol  t>r  fiis<*l  oil  is  also  fre(|uently  pnxluced  its  a[)pearance  upon  the  outside  in  the  form  of 
in  alcoholic  fermentation.  C\'me  sugar,  CialUa  what  have  been  called  buds,  first  discovered  by 
On,  does  not  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  i  Cagniard  de  la  Tour.  (See  fig.  1.)  Tliesel«di 
acid  directly,  but  is  first  converted  into  glucose  I  which  for  a  time  remain  attached  by  pedicles  to 
by  assimilating  one  e^juivalent  of  water,  thus :  I  the  parent  cells,  then  go  on  developmg.  and  is 

ir  ^   -    .  •  II   n  !  time  become  detach  e<l  and  assume  I  be  fiinctioii§ 

C  ,,![  ,0,,      +     HO     _     -    J  Ip.n,  ^^j.    ^^^^^^^^  ^^jj^      ^^  ^^^jj^  ^^         ^^^  jjj^ 

;  before  their  separation,  and  thus  branches  «• 

It  then  ]»a<ses  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  as  tending  to  some  distance  may  be  formed,  a^ia 

betnre   represented.      Milk   sugar,  C'lalUiOu,  tig.  2.      Fig.  3  exhibits  an  appearance  oft* 

which  has  the  s;mie  y>roportion  of  elements  as  noticed:  several  buds  growing  from  one  paw>t 

gra[»e  !*ugar,  but  with  a  ditlerent  molecular  ar-  cell,   ea<'h   filled   with   granular  matter,  aw 

ra!iL'»inent.  is  jilso tranM'ornied  into ;ilc«»h(»l  and  ]»resenting  an  irregular  outline.    On  arconit 

cnrbnnic  ni'id  under  the  inllneiice  «»t'  clieese  or  of  its  branching  stnicture,  yeast  which  growl 

other  jiroteine  bodies  in  a  state  of  decay;  first  in  this  way  becomes  buoyant  from  the  cell*** 
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ibblcs  of  carbonic  acid  gas  between 
[lea,  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liqaid, 
fore  is  called  top  yeast  ( Oberhffe),  It 
1  uiied  in  tlie  fermentation  of  the  wort 
.  strong  spiritnons  licjuors.  It  would 
)weverf  that  the  mode  of  propagation 
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Fio.  2. — Te««t  cells,  ifTow- 
inir  during  48  hourt, 
nufrnifled  250  dUune- 
ten  (Beaie). 


instantly  change  in  either  variety 
anjre  of  temperature.  Thus  top  yeast 
a  fermentable  liquid  having  a  tem- 
»f  45 ""  is  said  not  to  pass  into  bottom 
nee,  as  though  a  habit  had  been  ac- 
md  conversely, 
ast  will  not  de- 
i»p  yeast  under 
len;:th  of  time. 
>ules  do  not  in- 
riumbiir  in  pure 
ition!^,  but  the 
uleH  waste  away 
new  buds  grow 
[pense  of  their 

To  effect  the 
ion  of  100  parts 
requires  about 
>f  yeast,  weighed  when  dry.  When 
rtion  of  sugar  is  greater  the  excess 
mjiltored,  the  cells  will  be  ruptured, 
ioluti<m  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
lantity  of  lactate  and  acetate  of  am- 
ul  other  ammoniacal  salts.  When, 
instead  of  a  pure  sugar  solution,  a 
?  vejretablo  infusion,  as  sweet  wort, 
•<1  .IS  the  fermentable  liquid,  the  yeast 
illy  increase  at  the  expense  of  the 
natters  which  are  present  and  which 
ial  as  their  nutriment.  During  the 
ion  otbeer  tliey  often  increase  to  eight 
es  their  original  quantity.  The  foi- 
ble, acconling  to  Mitscherlich,  gives 
wition  of  yeast  in  its  active  and  in  its 

state,  the  amount  of  ash  being  de- 


Fio.  8,  —  Orowlofr  ywwt 
cclU,  Rbowlof;  divert!* 
ruUk  or  baas,  ma^r- 
Difled  1,800  diameters 
(Beale). 
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yeast,  and  is  composed,  according  to  Mulder, 
entirely  of  phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia. — 3.  Acetic  Fermentation,  Liebig 
regarded  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid  rather  as  a  process  of  eremacansis,  or  slow 
oxidation,  by  which  hydrogen  was  removed  and 
oxygen  substituted ;  but  as  the  process  is  facili- 
tated by  ferments,  particularly  by  the  tnycoder- 
ma  aceti,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sf>ecies 
of  fermentation.  Alcohol  is  readily  oxidized 
by  the  influence  of  finely  divided  platinum  into 
acetic  acid,  and  also  by  binoxide  of  manganese 
and  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  8up))0sed  that 
the  reaction  includes  two  stages :  first  the  for- 
mation of  aldehyde  by  the  abstraction  of  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  water  being  at  the 
same  time  formed ;  and  subsequently  the  ad- 
dition of  one  eanivalent  of  oxygen,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equations : 


Cjn,o 

AlooboL 


•I-    O 


Aldehyde. 


Aldehyde.     Wster. 

O    =    CjlI^O, 

Acetic  sold. 


•anic  matter  represented  by  the  ash 
Ut  about  7*5  per  cent  of  the  dried 

VOL.  VIL — 10 


If  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  insufficient,  much 
of  the  aldehyde  remains  nnconverted  into  acetic 
acid,  and  on  account  of  its  great  volatility  may 
pass  away  in  vapor.  Pure  diluted  alcohol  does 
not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  requires 
the  presence  of  some  inducing  body  which 
shall  modify  the  atomic  character  of  the  oxy- 
gen, and  also  perhaps  of  that  of  the  alcohol, 
so  that  the  affinity  of  the  constituent  hydrogen 
and  the  atmospheric  oxygen  shall  be  increased. 
—4.  Lactic  Fermentation,  When  milk  is  left 
to  stand  for  a  time,  the  lactic  sugar  (CitTIt«Oit) 
which  it  contains  decomposes  into  lactic  acid. 
The  transformation  is  exceedingly  simple,  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  sjditting  up  of  the  mole- 
cules of  sugar  into  a  less  complex  arrangement, 
OnIIi«Ou  becoming  20in«0j,  or  lactic  acid. 
Oaseine  while  passing  into  a  state  of  decay  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  ferment  which  in- 
duced the  process ;  but  according  to  Ilallier 
and  others,  it  consists  of  minute  organisms 
which  are  developed  from  spores  of  pen  icillium 
crusf-aceum.  (See  figs.  4,  5,  6,  7.)  The  pro- 
cess is  usually  accompanied  or  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  coagulation  of  the  milk,  an  ac- 
tion which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  ab- 
straction of  the  alkaline  constituents  of  the 
caseine,  which  are  supposed  to  hold  it  in  so- 
lution; but  it  is  asserted  by  some  observers 
that  coagulation  of  new  milk  by  rennet  often 
commences  before  any  lactic  acid  makes  its 
appearance.  Another  mode  of  pro<lucing  lac- 
teous  fennontation  is  by  the  employment  of 
glticose.  When  a  solution  of  glticose  is  mixed 
with  new  sour  cheese,  or  with  milk  and  chalk, 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  75°  or  80*  F. 
for  some  weeks,  with  frt'ipient  stirring,  the 
sujrar  is  converte<l  into  lactic  acid,  which  when 
chalk  is  ustnl  combines  with  the  bn<»e,  forming 
lactate  of  lime.  The  chalk  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  with  the  acid,  the  accoma- 
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lation  of  wliioh  to  a  certain  amount  arrests 
the  process. — 5.  Butyric  Fermentation,  To- 
wanl  the  close  of  lactic  feriueutation  butyric 
acid  makes  its  appearance,  accompanied  bj  the 
evolution  of  bydropen  and  carbonic  acid,  par- 
ticularly when  sugar  of  milk  and  lime  are  em- 
ployed. The  formation  is  represented  by  the 
following  etination : 

«C,H,0,    =    C^H.O,     +    2C0,     +    411 
Lactic  acid.     Butyric  acid. 

— 6.  Viscous  or  Mucous  Fermentation,  "When 
the  juices  of  beet  root  and  carrot  are  left  in  a 
wanu  place  for  a  few  days,  they  spontaneously 
pass  into  the  viscous  state,  for  which  reason 
this  has  been  called  the  viscous  fennentati<m. 
During  the  process  there  is  an  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of 
butyric  fermentation,  and  the  formation  of 
mannite,  gum,  and'  lactic  acid.  It  has  been 
described  as  taking  place  under  the  influence 
of  a  peculiar  ferment  composed  of  minute 
spherules,  which  are  probably  a  si>ecies  of  pe- 
nieillium.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sliould 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  si>ecieH,  or  as  an 
incident  in  lactic  or  butyric  fermentation. — 
7.  Putrefactire  Fermentation,  This  occurs 
when  bodies  containing  nitrogenous  com)>ounds 
decompose  spontaneously  in  a  limited  amount 
of  air.  When  the  decom])osing  substance  is 
freely  exposed  to  tlie  air,  and  there  is  not  too 
much  moisture  present,  eremacausis  or  slow 
combustion  takes  place  (see  Eremaoai'sis)  ; 
but  if  the  access  of  air  is  much  obstructed, 
as  when  the  decaying  body  is  submerged  in 
water,  a  more  complex  reaction  takes  place, 
in  which  several  very  oft'ensive  gases  are  evol- 
ved, prominent  among  which  is  sulphurette<l 
hydrogen,  the  gas  which  gives  the  odor  of 
rotten  e-rgs.  Pliosphuretted  hydrogen,  carbu- 
rett^d  hydrogen,  ammonia,  free  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  pises,  and  acetic,  lactic,  butyric,  and 
valeric  acids,  as  well  as  several  noxious  com- 
pounds, the  nature  of  many  of  which  is  not 
perfectly  understood,  are  also  formed.  The 
putrefaction  wliich  takes  place  soon  after  the 
death  of  a  person  or  animal  generates  poisonous 
matter  of  great  virulence.  It  is,  liowever,  the 
opinion  of  I)r.  Lionel  Beale  that  the  peculiar 
matter  which  is  the  most  poisonous  is  engen- 
dered at  about  tlie  time  of  death,  and  i)erluips 
a  few  hours  K'tbre.  (**  Disease  (Jerms,  their 
Nature  and  Origin,'^  London,  1872.)  Com- 
plete ex<-luMon  of  the  air  ])revents  j»utre- 
factitm.  If  fermentable  litpiids  are  first  boiled 
and  sealed  tiulitly  in  clo*»e  jars,  they  may  bo 
kept  f«>r  an  indefinite  time  without  undergo- 
in;r  either  vinous  or  putrefactive  fennentation. 
Tlie  commencement  of  tlie  pnK-ess  is  a  matter 
which  is  involved  in  some  oljscnrity.  A  ]iiece 
of  wimmI  or  animal  tissue  undergoing  erema- 
causis if  sup|ilied  with  sufficient  moisture  and 
nearlv  excluded  from  the  air,  immediatelv  be- 
gins  to  putrety.  Whether  the  fennent  is  the 
decaying  matter  itsilf.  or  consists  of  livinir  or- 
ganisms,  is  a  <iue>ition  that  has  not  been  decided. 


Pasteur  regards  putrefaction  as  a  peculiar  ipe- 
cies  of  fermentation  caused  by  animal  or^- 
isms  of  the  genus  vibrio^  of  which  there  are  lu 
known  species ;  and  he  also  regards  each  iA 
them  as  having  the  power  of  exciting  a  particih 
lar  mode  of  putrefaction.     If  a  pctrvsciUe 
liquid  holding  air  in  solution  is  sealed  in  a  gliM 
vessel  and  left  to  stand  for  a  time,  certain  infu- 
soria, manas  crepuscvlum  and  bacterium  terms, 
are  first  developed.    They  absorb  oxyiren  from 
the  air  and  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and  then  die 
and  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment.    If  gem 
of  the  vibrio  are  present,  they  become  derd- 
oped,  and  the  process  of  putrefaction  com- 
mences.   These  vibrions,  according  to  Pastcor, 
cannot  exist  in  a  liqnid  which  contiuns  oxygen. 
If  the  putresciblo  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  monads  and  bacteria  are  first  derelopcd, 
and  forming  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  preTeni 
the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  interior.     PntreCM- 
tion  then  commences,  but  the  prodacts  are  par- 
tially decomposed  by  the  influence  of  the  layer 
of  infusoria,  and  receiving  oxygen  are  converted 
into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.    Pat* 
teur  also  regards  the  slow  oxidation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  such  as  nioititened  saw- 
dust, as  dependent  upon  the  inflaence  of  the 
lower  cry[>togamic  and  infusorial  organiania. 
without  the  presence  of  which  he  thinks  dead 
organized  matter  would  be  subject  to  but  little 
change. — There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present 
time  to  regard  all  kinds  of  fermentation  aa 
due  to  the  development  of  living  organisnai 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  depending  princi- 
pally uiK)n  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  fer* 
menting  liquid.     According  to  Pastenr,  it  ii 
always  accompanied  by  an  incesaant  inter- 
change of  molecules  between  the  fermentinf 
substance  and  the  living  cells  which  devekf 
themselves  within  it.    In  the  soaring  of  wina, 
a  growth  of  myeoderma  aeeii  forma  on  the 
surface,  and  has  the  power  of  condennng  t^ 
oxygen  of  the  air,  like  that  of  platinum  blaek. 
or  of  the  blood  globules,  and  conveying  it  ta 
the  liquid  on  which  it  rests.     Pasteur  also  aayi 
that  the  germs  which  cause  the  fermeDtatioa 
of  grape  juice  come  from  the  exterior  of  tbe 
fruit.     lie  finds  with  the  microscope  organiifd 
,  corpuscles  attached  to  the  gra|)e  akina,  whicb 
he  regards  as  germs  of  tlie  ferment.     He  more- 
over holds  that  alcoholic  fermentation  nay  ba 
conducted  without  the  presence  of  atmosfiberie 
oxygen,  and  in  an  atmosphere  conipuaed  ci- 
tireiy  of  carbonic  acid;   in  accordance  «itb 
which  idea  he  has  invented  and  patented  ap- 
[)aratus  for  brewing,  by  which  atmofpberieair 
is  excluded  during  fermentation,  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  which  he  claims  is  that  the  gerai 
of  otlier  ferments  which  prodnce  lactic,  acctie, 
and  butyric  acids  are  excluded,  and  lieer  y«i< 
or  true  alcoholic  ferment  alone  allowed  toarti 
by  which  a  greater  i)errentage  and  also  better 
«iuality  of  product  is  obtained,  and  in  a  non 
economical  way.    Experiments  have  been  made 
by  Pasteur  and  others  in  which  boiled  mo< 
and  other  fermentable  liquids  have  beeaMb* 
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to  the  action  of  filtered  and  heated  air 
ypen  without  the  production  of  fermen- 
;  and  they  have  also  introduced  the  pulp 
:s  into  boiled  must,  with  the  same  result 
it  was  excluded  from  the  presence  of  un- 
l  air.  Fermentation  has  also  been  car- 
a  in  tubes  having  their  ends  closed  by 
lembranea,  and  placed  in  fermentable 
,  but  without  exciting  in  the  latter  any 
ttation  except  when  natural  air  was  atl- 
,  which,  it  is  contended,  always  carries 
rms  of  ferments.  M.  Fr^my  maintains 
^rtain  experiments  which  he  has  made 
vert  the  position  of  the  upholders  of 
ysiological  tlieory.  At  a  session  of  the 
I  academy  of  sciences  held  in  October, 
n  discussion  of  the  subject  took  place 
*n  M.  Pasteur  and  M.  Fremy,  in  which 
ter  contende<l  that  the  influence  of  at- 
eric  dust  in  the  phenomena  of  fermenta- 
only  secondary  and  accidental,  and  that 
le  origin  of  ferments  is  in  tlie  mass  of 
mentable  substance.  Fr^my  is  disposed 
eve  that  Pasteur  did  not  establish  fer- 
ion  in  the  boiled  must  in  which  he  had 
gra|>e  juice,  because  he  placed  it  in  other 
«ns,  besides  those  of  exclusion  of  air,  in 
alcoholic  fermentation  could  not  take 
He  recounted  some  experiments  which 
made,  among  which  was  the  following : 
eezed  the  pulp  of  some  pears  and  other 
but  without  breaking  the  skins,  and 
:  them  in  favorable  situations,  found  at 
d  of  several  davs  that  thev  contained 
)  (juantities  of  alcohol ;  fermentation 
be<»n  prmluced  in  the  interior  of  the 
Here,  in  his  opinion,  the  dust  of  the  air 
not  exert  any  intlnenre.  Fr^my  there- 
lieves  that  the  parenchyma  of  fruits  con- 
he  material  which  is  capable  of  taking 
uiitions  by  which  it  may  form  ferments, 
itends  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
ts  that  are  neither  organized  nor  living, 
are  capable  of  producing  various  kinds 
ientiti(»n,  depending  u]>on  the  conditions 
ich  the  fermentable  matter  is  placed, 
compares  the  action  of  a  ferment  to 
■  heat,  l»y  which  the  atomic  constituents 
mic  molecules  are  shaken  asunder  and 
rec*oml»iiie  under  the  influem'O  of  forces 
:iy  Ik*  i»resent.  Acetic  acid  is  separated 
t  into  carbonic  acid  and  acetone;  just 
ir  !«♦  Si*parated  by  yeast  into  carbonic 
id  ah'ohol.  He  regards  vital  action  and 
al  a<*ti(>n  as  phenomena  which  must  be 
Te<l  separately  in  seeking  an  explana- 
'  fermentation,  and  holds  that  the  fa<'t 
?a-<  caiisi»s  fermentation  in  a  pure  so- 
.»f  suirar  is  op|M>s<Ml  t*  the  idea  that  the 
KHition  of  sugar  is  caused  by  the  devel- 
t  and  increase  of  yeast  cells;  for  yeast 
-«  rhiefly  of  a  substance  containin^r  nitro- 
1  sulf»hur.  besides  phosphates,  an<l  these 
Ik?  furnishiMl  by  the  sugar;  and  niore- 
>eer  yea-it  canst»s  a  similar  decomposition 
?r  substances,  malate  of  lime  being  con- 


verted into  carbonic  acid,  acetate,  carbonate, 
and  succinate  of  lime.  Salicine  is  also  decom- 
posed by  yeast  into  saligenine  and  salicylic 
acid ;  **  and  a  similar  decomposition  of  salicine 
is  produced  by  emulsine  without  any  recogni- 
zable physiological  process  being  concerned  in 
the  change.  Emulsine  acts  upon  amygdaline 
in  like  manner,  its  effects  being  recognizable  in 
a  few  minutes  by  the  new  products.  Emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds  also  undergoes  active  vinous 
fermentation  when  mixed  with  grape  sugar. 
But  if  substances  containing  sulphur  and  nitro- 
gen, like  emulsine,  are,  by  reason  of  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  capable  (»f 
inducing  change  in  other  organic  molecules, 
so  that  they  separate  into  new  products,  there 
is  reason  for  suspecting  that  in  the  action  which 
yeast  exerts  upon  sugar  its  sulphuretted  and 
nitrogenous  constituent  plays  a  similar  part.^' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  Ilallier 
are  more  in  support  of  the  views  of  Pasteur. 
According  to  this  observer,  the  same  germinal 
molecules  develop,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fermentable  substances  in  which  they  are 
deposited,  into  the  fungoid  forms  peculiar  to 
each  fermentation.  The  forms  which  induce 
putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  mildew  are  all 
varieties  of  one  another.  When  thev  are  de- 
veloped  within  the  fluids  they  are  cellular  for- 
mations, but  when  they  grow  ui>on  the  surface 
they  produce  fructification.  Ilallier  agrees  with 
Pasteur's  view  that  the  germs  are  all  carried 
by  the  air.  The  following,  condensed  from  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  is  a  brief  sum^ 
mary  of  Ilallier^s  views.  The  most  abundant 
source  of  germs  appears  to  be  the  penieilliuin 
(Tustaceum  (fig.  4),  whose  spores  are  universal- 
ly spread  because  it  is  more  hardy,  more  fertile, 
and  develops  at  lower  temperatures  than  others 
of  its  kind.  A  spore  of  peniciUium  falling  into 
a  watery  fluid  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  parti- 
cles, each  of  which  may  be  the  radicle  of  a 
living  fungus.  The  minute  particles  unite  in 
twos,  forming  a  double  cell,  and  divide  with 
great  rapidity.  (See  fig.  5.)  The  minute  parti- 
cles then  unite  in  chains,  constituting  lepto- 
thrix,  which  is  not  a  species,  but  a  form  of  vege- 
tation common  to  many  species.  In  pure  water 
development  can  go  no  further,  and  atter  a  few 
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Fio.  ft.— Spnre«  of  P^nHIIlnm  cnm- 
Urvatn  l>ur»ttne  in  H-atir  and 
•«*tttnir  thrv  t)K>lr  cnntaint>«l  i»iir> 
tk*li»».  mfcrttmcri,  whl<*h  aolte 
in  rows  or  chains  \ Ilallier). 

hours  the  organisms  cease  to  l)e  fonned,  the 
presence  of  a  nitrogenous  substance  l»eing  ne- 
cessary for  further  development.  The  minute 
spherules,  microcorci^  are  the  special  fennent 
of  putrt»faction.  In  the  presence  of  sujrar  the 
spherule  enlarges  and  becomes  a  nucleated  cell, 


;  Fio.  4.— Pmrtlflcatlon 
j        of  PenlrlUlnm  cru*- 
taceum  (IlaiUcr). 
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erjfploeoecui,  which  is  iilentical  with  the  yeast 
ctTl.  (Sve  lit;,  ti.)  In  milk,  diiriDg  lacteona  fi-r- 
niC'iitatii'D,  tjie  iHifraeoeeiiii  vliiagatci  and  furtiis 
Jointvd  stufl-likc  cells,  aa  in  tig.  7.  •iTthroeoecuii ; 
and  in  acvXK  t'uniiuiilatiDn  thu  culls  liL-cuuie  Ian- 
CL't-^fiiilivd.  AccurdiO);  to  tlicise  views,  ak'oholic 


Fm.  A— Cij-plow«u»  In  v»ri- 

fruni  inflk-tlUum  (llam<.T).  (iuiikt;. 

and  iintrefnctivc  fermentntions  are  botli  duo  to 
tlio  iiiHiience  of  a  ><in);le  a|n>nt.  trnnsported  from 
jiluce  tii  place  in  tlic  air,  wbiph  everywhere 
cuntuin^punuinal  matter,  protoplasm,  bioplasm, 
or  whatever  it  maybe  culled;  tlio  llvinfimole- 
culeii  iTTowinf;  wherever  they  find  a  Bailable 
Boil,  ami  in  dilferent  suilii  developing  into  differ- 
ent t'nnnsi,  producing  by  their  vital  acts  d liferent 
effects.  The  mieroscojiie  iiiventigntions  of  I)r, 
Iteiite  upon  tho  develojimcnt  uf  the  yeast  plant 
show  that  tlio  rells  vary  in  Hizo  moro  than  is 
iisiiully  reiiresentcd,  and  tlmt  the  development 
ufbiuls  is  greater,  IlielavercelUhavinfrasmany 
as  ten  or  more  buds.  (See  figs.  1  and  3.)  llo 
snyx:  "  Theditferent  germinal  matter  within  the 
yeast  cell  is  the  material  npon  which  alone  all 
growth  and  actiim  depends.  Were  it  not  for 
the  hiopIu^TU  or  germinal  matter,  tlio  cell  would 
be  lifeless  iinil  [la^isive.  incapable  of  exciting  fer- 
mentatiiiniirnny  climige  whatever;  and  it  mny 
under  favorable  circiimstunces  undergo  devel- 
opment into  complete  yeast  ccIIh,  ho  that  by 
the  ariiliciat  division  of  one  thoutqmds  may  re- 
sult. And  if  the  iiol^,  kinplasniie  matter  which 
crtn  be  cs|irossv(l  from  the  yeast  cell  lie  iilaced 
nniler  fiivurublo  conililion^  every  (larticle  of  it 
may  i»>nninute.  This  matter  alone  furnishes 
the  geriii«.  it  alone  growH  and  uppnipriales  the 
nutrient  inaleriol:  in  sliorl,  it  alone  manifests 
tile  plieniunemi  iieciiliar  In  living  things.  The 
little  biids  or  gemiiiiiles  aluive  referred  to,  de- 
tiiilieil  fniiii  the  piireiit  muss,  an<l  capaMe  of 

leS'i  than  Tao'tiA  of  un  inch  in  diameter;  tint 
fueh  is  livinfT.  und  will  grow  under  favorable 
cinimistanecH  into  a  IhmIv  like  the  ]iar^-nt  cell. 
glvinit  tiriuin  in  its  turn  to  i-onntless  descen- 
dnnlH^  lluin;  very  minute  partiiles  divide  ami 
Niilxlivide  ilKlependently,  priHhicitif;  still  tmire 
mimiic  [larticles.  ca)intiIo  of  growth  and  divl- 
wiiin  like  themseK\'!< ;  ,  .  .  imd  Ibis  ni<Hle  of 
mnlli|i|icaiion  may  go  on  for  a  long  )>erioi), 
{H'rhiips  for  an  iiidetinitv  linie,  if  certain  con- 
ditions jiersi»l.    But  if  ony  one  of  these  eices- 


sivcly  minnte  particles  foils  into  ■  medium  con- 
taining suitable  iiabulum,  it  will  approiiriate  it 
and  soon  i>as8  on  tu  a  higher  stage  of  iltveli>p- 
ment.  In  this  case  branches  may  lie  formul, 
and  from  them  may  proceed  stems  which  grow 
njiward  into  the  air,  and  bear  upon  their  soni- 
mils  heaiJs  in  which  s|>ores  ore  found,  thrie 
last  being  so  well  protected  from  the  inlln- 
ence  of  destructive,  agents  that  the  gemiioil 
matter  within  can  retain  its  vitality  fur  i 
great  length  of  time.  The  sjiores  jut  re- 
ferred to  are  BO  light  as  to  be  cosily  BU|h 
ported  in  the  atmosphere,  and  they  may  be 
carried  a  long  distance  by  currents  of  lir." 

I  liechamp  has  made  an  investigation  into  llic 
action  of  chalk  which  is  used  in  lactic  inJ 
butyric  fermentation.  As  has  l>ecn  stated, 
the  chalk  is  added  for  tho  pnrpose  of  pre- 

[  venting  an  accumulation  of  ociu  in.  the  m- 
lution  ;  and  although  tbia  is  an  importaot  ac- 
tion, JlMiamp  lias  shown  that  chalk  is  ilHlf 

'  capable  of  establishing  alcoholic,  lactic,  tod 
butyric  fermentations.  The  chalk  formation 
consists  princiimlly  of  the  remains  of  miDnl« 

I  organisms ;  but  indej>endcntly  of  these  fussiK 
be  finds  that  chalk  contains  living  orgsnienis 

'  of  extreme  minntenesii,  which  ha  has. named 

I  mt/crozt/mti  rreta,  and  regards  as  the  niial 
powerful  ferments  known.  A  eamjile  of  native 
chnlk.  taken  from  the  centre  of  a  large  block 

I  end  mixed  with  water,  reveals  under  the  nu- 
criisco]ie  nunierons  bright  points  having  very 
lively  trepiduting  movements,  which  are  the 
organisms  in  igueEtion.  The  following  experi- 
ment shows  their  jiower  of  inducing  femienta- 
tion;  There  were  intimately  mixed  420  emu. 
of  starch  paste,  80  gniiB.  of  chalk,  and  4  aro|« 
of  creosote.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  DUi- 
ture  was  made,  except  that  pure  carlionate  of 
lime  was  used  in  place  of  chalk.  In  three  days 
tlic  starch  in  the  mixture  containing  chalk 
was  lii|uelied,'  but  no  change  was  prodoced  in 
the  one  containing  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  On 
Nov.  14,  !eri4.  IW  prms.  of  starch.  1,500  ct. 
of  water,  and  10  drops  of  creoeote  were  miied 
with  llKi  gnns.  of  chulk.  On  March  SO,  IBfiC, 
the  mixture  was  nnulvzed  and  found  to  contoia 
4  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  8  grms.  of  batyric 
acid,  and  J>'2  grms.  of  crystallized  acetate  <f 
soda.  On  April  So,  18tii>,  SO  (trma.  of  cane 
sugar,  1,400  gnus,  of  chalk  were  mixcO  with 
l,-'iOO  cc.  of  water  containing  creosot^  and 
when  c:tamined  on  June  14  following  yi«ld«d 
20  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  45  gnns.  of  buty- 
ric acid.  G-8  grms.  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  I 
gnns.  of  lactate  of  lime.  When  proper  pre- 
cautions nro  taken  no  other  fennent  ia  foand 
in  the  liquid  at^er  fermentation  lieside*  tbcM 
contnineil  in  the  chalk,  and  which  Iiav»  be- 
come consiilerably  augmented. — FemientatiM 
is  rotanled  or  arrested  bj  Ihe  action  of  vari- 
ous snlMtances.  An  accumulation  of  abonl 
m  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  tho  process  anMt* 
i1.  I.flctic  fermentation  is  also  arrested  wheo 
a  certain  quantity  of  lactic  acid  ■ecniaft- 
Iate3.     Sulphnroua  acid,  even  in  amall  qoao- 
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titles,  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  arresting  fer- 
mentation, especially  the  acetic,  and  sulphite 
of  calcium  is  extensively  used  by  manufactu- 
rers of  cider  and  wine,  and  judiciouj*ly  em- 
ployed does  not  iryure  the  beverajre.  Sulphur- 
ous acid  is  coming  into  use  in  distilleries  in  the 
process  of  mashing,  with  a  view  to  prolong  it 
so  that  an  increased  amount  of  dextrine  and 
fecula  may  be  converted  into  glucose  before  fer- 
mentation commences.  The  mineral  acids  gen- 
erally, chlorine,  chloroform,  camphor,  carbolic 
and  t<»rmic  acids,  and  creosote,  as  well-as  most 
mineral  salts,  also  turpentine  and  essential  oils, 
have  in  varying  degrees  the  property  of  arrest- 
ing or  preventini?  fermentation.  The  employ- 
ment of  common  salt  to  prevent  putrefactive 
fermentation  is  a  familiar  example  of  antisep- 
tic action.  According  to  Dumas,  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation is  not  atfected  by  earthy  carbonates 
and  neutral  salts  of  pot:ish  and  lime,  and  it  is 
accelerated  by  a  sohition  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
tlie  ycant  cells  becoming  more  perfect,  and 
filled  with  pl.ustic  matter  containing  numerous 
germn  and  mobile  corpuscles. — From  all  the 
researches  which  have  been  made  into  the 
subject  of  fermentation,  whether  the  ferment 
l>e  ct)nsidered  merely  aa  an  organic  body  in  a 
state  of  change,  or  as  a  living  organism,  the 
explanation  of  the  process  is  assisted  by  a  con- 
sidefation  of  the  vibratory  theory  of  molecular 
p'iysic'*.  When  two  or  more  bodies  are  brought 
int » intimate  contact  with  each  other,  as  where 
a  ferment  is  sus|>ended  or  stirred  in  a  ferment- 
al>le  liquid,  so  that  the  molecnlesaro  intermin- 
gled, a  tendency  to  produce  a  change  of  vibra- 
tory motion  in  them  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
conse  |uence;  and  this  tendency  is  much  modi- 
fie<l  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  heat. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  experimentally 
whether  any  of  the  minute  germs,  which  re> 
quire  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
yet  attaine<l  to  enable  them  to  be  seen,  may 
be  present  in  a  liquid,  places  the  question  as 
to  the  ultimate  causo  of  fermentation  in  <loubt, 
and  it  seems  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  so- 
lution of  it  must  thus  far  depend  upon  logical 
inferences.  Bucholz  found  that  no  fungi  could 
be  detected  in  milk  mixed  with  a  small  (juan- 
tity  of  carbolic  acid,  but  that  nevertheless  it 
slow  It  turned  s*mr.  lie  therefore  inferred 
that  lactic  fennentation  is  not  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  living  organisms,  ]>ut  to  a  chemical  fer- 
ment contained  or  formed  in  the  milk.  But 
al:h->u.'h  he  found  no  fungi,  minute  organic 
perms  may  have  been  present,  undiscoveral)le 
\*x  the  microscopic  power  which  he  employed. 
IJechamp,  before  making  the  experiments  with 
cfiidk  <le*cril)e<l  al>ove,  had  also  found  that 
rreo<iOte  in  certain  quantities  prevented  the 
development  of  spores  of  fungi  and  germs  of 
infu4  »ria,  without  interfering  with  the  action 
of  ferments.  The  influence  which  may  be  ex- 
ert'rd  by  undeveloped  germs  under  similar  cir- 
cMUKtances  is  a  matter  ditflcult  to  determine. 
There  is  a  sujrirestion  contained  in  the  results 
of  ex|>eriment8  which  have  been  made  by  Pas- 


teur and  others  with  boiled  fermented  liquors. 
It  is  asserted  that  they  may  be  preserved  for 
an  indefinite  time  if  filtered  air  or  nuro  oxygen 
only  is  admitted  into  the  vessel.  JJow,  Payen 
found  that  certain  organic  spores  did  not  lose 
the  power  of  germination  till  heated  to  284i  F. ; 
and  others  maintain  that  organic  germs  will  re- 
tain their  vitality  at  much  higher  temperatures 
than  this.  It  is  certain  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  proteine  body  is  arrested  by  boiling,  so 
that  its  influence  is  destroyed;  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  germs  which  have  hitherto  es- 
caped detection  by  means  of  the  microscope 
may  yet  remain  alive.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a 
fact  that  boiling  will  for  an  indefinite  time 
preserve  a  fermentable  liquor  when  natural  air 
is  excluded,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
something  more  than  the  presence  of  organic 
germs  is  necessary  to  induce  fermentation, 
such  as  proteine  compounds  in  a  certain  state 
of  change,  the  peculiar  action  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  advantjigeously  manifested  in  the 
presence  of  yeast  or  some  living  organism. 
The  facts  also  that  brewers  find  in  their  prac- 
tice that  yeast  does  not  exert  its  powers  advan- 
tageously unless,  before  being  added  to  the  fer- 
menting tun,  it  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  till 
incipient  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  that 
washed  yeast  when  added  to  wort  does  not 
pnxluce  fermentation  until  a  certain  time  has 
elai)sed,  strengthen  the  opinion.  The  fact, 
however,  that,  although  undecomposed  pro- 
teine compounds  may  bo  contained  in  the 
boiled  liquor,  they  will  not  begin  to  decay  in 
the  presence  of  filtered  air  or  pure  oxygen, 
but  require  the  admission  of  natural  air,  would 
indicate  that  they  also  require  the  presence  of 
some  body  having  a  chemical  or  catalytic  force 
not  possessed  by  pure  oxygen,  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  atmosphere  by  filtration. 

FEKHO  (anc.  Fir  mum  Pirrnum),  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ascoli,  82  m.  S.  E.  of 
Ancona,  and  8  m.  from  the  Adriatic;  nop. 
about  20,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
has  a  cathedral  and  seven  other  churches, 
a  lyceum,  a  communal  gymnasium,  a  public 
library,  and  a  theatre.  It  exports  corn,  silk, 
and  woollens.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sabines 
before  Rome  existed,  and  became  in  2()A  B.  ('. 
a  Roman  cohmv.  From  the  8th  centurv  it 
generally  belonged  to  the  papal  domini<ms  till 
1800,  when  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.     It  is  the  birthplace  of  Lactantius. 

FERMOY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
and  19  m.  X.  E.  of  the  citv  of  Cork,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blackwater,  which  is  here  si>anned 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  built  in  1801);  pop.  in 
1871,  7,011.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  were  here  only  a  few  cabins, 
until  Mr.  John  Anderson,  the  owner  of  the  es- 
tate, built  a  hotel,  and  erected  f(»r  the  govern- 
ment barracks  Kufiicient  for  8,000  men.  Fer- 
inov  thus  became  the  central  militarv  station 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  An«lerson  also  laid  out  streets 
and  built  houses  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  town.    It  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
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CBt1iO<lrnl,  sovcral  Frotcstant  cIiDrchcD,  two 
colleges  (Fernioj  cul1»go,  ODil  St.  Colman's 
Kiiiai'iD  C-atliolic  college),  two  conventa,  ami 
tlireo  bmncb  banlcB. 

FEKS,  JUIr.    »«v  Malr  Febs. 

ISK-fJlSDIXA,  a  piirt  of  entry  nnd  tlie  capi- 
tal of  Nassau  co.,  Fluridn,  sitiiotud  on  the  W. 
iiliore  of  Aiiielia  island,  ut  tbo  entrance  of 
Amelia  river,  whicti  M.-|inrate9  it  from  the 
niiiiDlaml,  into  Cuiuberlaml  lumnd,  IGO  m.  K. 
1>.T  X.  of  TallaliaoAee ;  nop.  in  1870,  1,722,  of 
nbwii  OTO  wore  colored.  Tlio  harbor  is  land- 
locked anil  capaciouii,  and  is  unsurpassed  on 
tbo  Atlantic  roast  S.  of  C-hesiijicake  hoy,  ^'cs- 
Ki'la  drawing  lit  or  SU  feet  of  water  can  cross 
the  liiir  ut  high  tide,  nod  the  largest  ghipa  can 
nnliiuil  at  tbo  wharves.  The  climato,  mild  in 
winter  and  tempered  In  summer  by  tbo  sea 
Iireezcs,  is  very  hcaltbfiil.  In  tbo  vicinity  nro 
numerous  su^'ar,  cotton,  and  orange  planla- 
tiiins.  The  town,  which  is  ibo  si-at  of  the 
Protcftont  Episcopal  bishopric  of  Floridii,  con- 
tains seven  cliurclieii.  a 
young  ladies'  seminar; 
under  tbo  charge  of  tin 
bisliop,  and  a  wcckl; 
nonspiipur.  It  lias  ni 
important  trade  in  luin 
ln-r,  and  piwsesst-s  i 
largecotton-ginningo:< 
taidisliTuent  and  a  uiuii 
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colnmns.  The  island  is  covoi^  with  wood, 
but  such  is  the  aridity  of  its  climate,  then 
being  sometimes  no  rain  for  two  yean,  tlitt 
vegetable  production  is  very  limited.  It  con- 
tains two  harbors,  and  the  coasts  abouml  with 
tish.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banisbment  It 
Ilrazi),  whose  government  tnaiDtains  a  garn.<«>D 
thero  to  prevent  the  escape  of  criminals-  No 
woman  is  permitted  to  land  on  it.  Another 
of  tliesc  islands  is  about  1  m.  sqnare,  and  the 
rest  are  mere  rocky  islets,  separated  from  th« 
main  islands  by  very  narrow  channels. 

FEUUDO  PO  (Port.  FrmHo  do  Pt>\  aa 
island  in  tho  bight  of  Biafra,  W.  coast  ti 
Africa,  about  25  m.  from  the  mainland,  Iriag 
between  iat.  3°  13'  and  3°  47'  S.,  and  Ion.  9' 
2G'  and  8'  67'  E. ;  pop.  variunsly  estimated  M 
from  5,(>00  to  20,000.  It  is  about  U  m.  lung 
and  20  m.  broad.  Rinng  in  bold  precipiloiu 
clitfs  from  tho  aea,  its  surface  gradoally  be- 
comes more  and  more  clevateil,  until  in  Clar- 
ence peak,  near  tlio  N.  extremity,  it  Attains  to 
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innnh,  Cbiirle>- 
t..n.  imd  New  Yr.ri; 
t,.ii.h  lure.  The  value 
«1'ilK'f[>rel}!n  commerce 
for  the  year  eudiiig 
Juno  -W,  1873,  was 
*:i27.fi.->!i ;  53  vessels 
of  \\-,m  tons  enleri'd 
from,  and  (i»  of  23.217 
tons  cK'ored  for  foreign 
ports;  entered  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  112 
steamers  of  T7,7i  >rt  ton  s, 

ami  Id.'!  xiiiling  vcs.<m.-1s  of  2H,403  tons;  cleared, 
111)  steamcra of  76,2!<j  tons,  and  Iliti  suiling 
vessvlsof  2r.,<i21  Urns.  Fernandlna  was  built 
by  the  Spaniards  in  tbo  early  part  of  this 
Century,  but  was  of  little  importance  nnlit  the 
ciiiupU'iion  of  the  Flurlila  railroad,  extending 
n'oMi  this  point  to  (Vlar  Kevs. ' 

FtV^.i:iiIH»  l>E  XOKOXH.!,  n  group  of  small 
i-lands  in  the  Atlantic  ni'ean,  helonsing  to 
Itriml.  situated  about  210  m.  X.  E.  of  Cape  St. 
KiMjue:  hit.  of  .'^.  E.  exti-cmitv  of  the  principal 
l-hLNd,  3'  .10'  A..  h.n.  32'  2H'  W.  The  shores 
HW  riM'kv,  and  ditficult  nf  access  on  acniunt 
of  the  violence  of  the  surf.  The  largest  island, 
whii'li  gives  the  nimie  to  the  group,  " 
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In   i 
I  It.  hijib,  tho  u]iper  pari 
■I.,  iiud  on  one  sidi>  ov,-r. 
■rmipiwi'd  of  iili'inoliiii 


IVak.  riTululo  IV 


!  of  volcanic  formation.     Th«    l_..,    _ 

mostly  covered  with  wood,  is  everywhere  well 

j  watered  and  fertile.     The  scenery  is  pieti- 

'  rescine  and  benutifiil,  the  highest  aummit*  and 
tho  deepest  ralea  being  alike  adorned  witb 

,  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tlie  principal  v.fetaU* 
products  are  palms,  the  lionibax  or  silk  cottos 
tree,  the  gooro  (tUrculia).  a  species  of  ebooT, 
the  sugar  cane,  hero  growing  wild,  and  yiiB% 
whieli  form  tho  staple  food  of  the  inhabilaala 
Tlie  most  numerous  qnadrupt-ds  are  antclo)M 
monkeys,  tM)airn-ls,  and  rats.  The  riven 
ulioimd  in  fish  anil  alligators.  Tlie  coast  ii  in- 
dented with  several  creeks  and  bays,  the  ■»<> 
ciipni'ious  of  which  is  Maidstone  bav,  at  tb* 
N.  ¥,.  extremity,  where  is  sitnated  the  eapitil 
Cluri-ncetown.  The  aboriginea  of  FerniDdo 
To,  culled  Edeeyahs.  are  widely  ditTrnDt  ia 
appearance  and  language  from  the  tiativct  nf 
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the  continent.  They  are  of  lighter  complexion 
and  better  features,  well  made  and  mnscnlar, 
and  in  disposition  brave,  generous,  and  amiable. 
Their  dwellings  are  of  very  rude  constraction, 
conitisting  merely  of  palm-leaf  mats  thrown 
loosely  over  upright  poles. — This  island  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and 
named  after  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  In 
1778  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  who  at- 
temptc*d  to  colonize  it  and  carry  on  a  slave 
trade,  but  were  repelled  by  the  natives.  In 
1827  Spain  permitted  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
British,  who  in  1834  abandoned  it  on  account 
of  its  insalubrity ;  since  which  period  the 
Spaniards  have  again  claimed  it  and  changed 
its  name  to  Puerto  de  Isabel,  and  now  use  it 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals.  During 
the  British  possession  a  Baptist  mission  was 
established  here;  but  in  1858  the  missionaries 
were  expelled  by  the  Spanish  government. 

FEl^EY,  or  FenMX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
ilepartment  of  Ain,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land, ut  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  5  m. 
y.  W.  of  (Jeneva;  pop.  about  1,200,  It  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Huguenots  during  the 
era  of  religious  persecution  in  France,  and 
w.id  for  20  years  the  residence  of  Voltaire. 
When  he  bought  the  land,  about  1758,  Ferney 
was  a  niirterable  hamlet,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  hovels.  By  his  exertions  it  became  a 
pro«*perous  towa,  with  nearly  1,500  inhabi- 
tants. He  drained  and  cultivated  the  adja- 
cent grounds,  and  caused  Geneva  watchmakers 
and  other  industrious  artisans  to  settle  there, 
while  the  constant  concourse  of  visitors  and 
trarellers  contributed  to  enhance  the  general 
protperity.  The  death  of  Voltaire  proved 
disaatroas  to  the  industry  of  the  place,  the 
persons  employeil  in  the  manufacture  of 
watchea.  being  reduced  from  800  to  about  200. 
The  chateau  in  which  he  lived  has  undergone 
many  alterations,  so  that  few  relics  of  him  re- 
main. Adjoining  the  chAteau  are  two  small  edi- 
fire.H.  one  the  theatre  and  the  other  the  church 
built  by  Voltaire.  UjMjn  the  porch  of  the  lat- 
ter U  the  following  inscription :  Deo  erexit  Vol- 
tarhif.  In  front  of  the  chAteau  is  the  mauso- 
leum which  he  had  built  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  artistic  execution. 

FOLM^   FeOdti   and   Tk^ldle   de,  French 
heroines    sisters,  born  at  Mortagne,  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  F^licit6  in  1776,  Th6of»hilo 
in  177i».      They  distinguished  themselves  by 
bravt-ry  on  many  occasions,  especially  at  the 
liattles  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes,  having  enlist- 
ed witiiout  their  fathcr^s  knowledge  in  a  com- 
I^any  of  national  guards  which  he  commanded 
in  17l»2.     Their  services  were  officially  recop- 
nizisl,  and  are  commemorated  in  I^martine's 
••  Hi<*tory  of  the  (Jirondist*.*'     Th^'ophile,  who 
ha<l  musical  and  poetical  talents,  die<l  in  Brns- 
vls  in  1818.     Felicity  became  the  wife  of  M. 
Van  fler  Walen,  a  Belgian  officer,  whose  life 
>be  had  saved,  and  died  much  later. 

FEB^'KOEV,  kmUm  DMilaik,  a  German  sculptor 
and  bronze  founder,  bom  at  Erfurt,  March  17, 


1818.  He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  a  foun- 
dery  at  Munich,  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
the  academy  of  Schwanthaler.  In  1840  he 
settled  in  Vienna,  and  having  produced  sev- 
eral excellent  works  was  made  director  of  a 
government  bronze  foundery.  Among  his  best 
productions  are  the  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  finished  in  1860,  and 
the  monument  to  Prince  Eugene  in  1805.  In 
1866  he  became  insane,  and  was  placed  in  a 
private  asylum  at  DObling,  near  Vienna. 

FESNS,  the  highest  order  of  cryptogamons 
plants,  forming  a  natural  group  distinguished 
for  beauty  and  elegance,  and  much  cultivated 
for  ornament.  Ferns  are  leafy  plants  producing 
a  stem  or  rhizome,  which  creeps  below  or  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  the  height  of  50  ft.  as  a  tree  trunk,  crowned 
with  terminal  leaves  or  fronds.  The  rhizome 
is  a  fibrous  woody  cylinder,  growing  only  at 
the  end,  and  so  of  equal  diameter  throughout, 
giving  out  rootlets  anywhere  on  its  surface, 
and  presenting  on  a  cross  section  a  hard  fibrous 
rind  composed  of  the  angular  bases  of  fallen 
fronds,  enclosing  a  cellular  tissue  with  a  ring 
of  woody  plates,  folded  and  curled,  which  are 
in  fact  the  bases  of  the  leaf  stalks,  and  in  the 
centre  a  cellular  mass  or  highly  developed  pith. 
The  stem  is  in  fact  a  consolidated  bundle  of  leaf 
stalks.  The  frond  is  circinate  or  coiled  in  ver- 
nation, and  when  unfolded  is  often  of  great 
size  (25  ft.  long).  From  this  and  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  frond  it  has  been  considered 
rather  a  leaf-bearing  branch  than  a  proper 
leaf;  but  there  are  all  gradations  from  an  en- 
tire frond  to  one  most  minutely  divided,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  membranous  portion  proves 
on  examination  to  be  one,  however  deeply  in- 
cised. The  petiole  is  never  sheathing  or  articu- 
late<l  at  the  base,  although  in  some  tropical 
species  the  base  is  much  enlar^d  and  forms 
an  elastic  joint,  quite  edible.  The  size  of  the 
fronds  varies  from  a  diameter  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  expansion  une<iualled 
by  any  other  vegetable  except  some  seaweeds. 
In  several  cases  buds  spring  out  on  the  surface 
or  edges  of  the  frond,  and  thus  multiply  the 
species;  this  is  the  case  in  the  walking  fern, 
camptoMrus,  where  the  tip  of  the  elongated 
hastate  frond  bends  to  the  earth  and  takes 
root,  giving  rise  to  new  plants.  The  veins  of 
the  pinnae  or  leaflets  of  the  fronds  are  various- 
ly arranireil,  and  usually  so  definitely  in  each 
genus  as  to  be  used  in  generic  distinctions. 
The  fructification  of  ferns  is  always  on  the 
lower  face  of  the  fronds,  which  sometimes  un- 
der its  influence  are  re<luced  to  sim))le  supfwrts 
in  the  shape  of  a  spike  or  panicle ;  it  consists 
oi  $porangia  or  capsules,  each  containing  many 
spores,  and  usually  attached  to  the  nerves  or 
veins,  but  sometimes  covering  the  whole  sur- 
face. These  capsules  are  groupe<l  in  clusters 
of  various  forms  calle<l  $ori^  an<l  each  cluster  is 
often  covere<l  until  ripe  by  a  fold  of  the  leaf 
membrane  called  an  imhisium. — The  onier  of 
ferns  is  <livided  into  suborders,  most  botanists 
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recogDizmg  as  moiij  u  eight,  fonnded  npon  the 
structure,  manner  of  attachment,  and  modo  of 
opening  of  the  B|>oraiipia.  By  far  the  Inrgest  of 
these  subordurH  ia  the  polypodiacea^  or  true 


fern  (poJypodium)  tbej  an  roand,  < 
color^  dots  in  rows  each  aide  of  the  midriti; 
in  hart's  ttrngne  (leolopendrium)  thej  fora 
Dumeroasobliijuely  transverse  lines;  iDtnaidn- 
hair  (adiaiitam)  a  bit  of  the  edge  of  the  frond 
folds  over  the  capsules;  in  the  brake  {pUrii) 


n  {PolTpodlDDi  TOlgan;). 


state  or  in  cultivation.  In  ferns  of  this  sub- 
order the  structure  of  the  sporangium  is 
curious.  A  little  bundle  of  cellular  pores  on 
a  stem  of  the  samo  cell  formntion  is  clasped 
around  bv  a  ring  of  thick  and  elastic  segments, 
each  resembling  a  ||  vith  the  rounded  part  in- 
ward and  the  siilea  united.  White  the  sporan- 
gium is  alive  and  full  uf  s.ip  the  arms  of  the  U 


It  (Ajlulaiii  pcdituD). 


the  whole  edge  is  folded  over;  and  in  the 
lujrUniun  and  many  other  ferns  the  e|ior*iigis 
ore  in  oblong  masses  pinnatel.v  arrant.'ed  ttti 
side  of  the  midrib  of  the  smaller  divisions  of 
the  frond.  In  hymenojihyllvm.  of  a  ditt'moi 
subordiT,  the  capsules  are  contained  in  a  cal,n- 
tike  urn  springing  from  the  terminal  veins.  In 
the  ophioglottaeeat,  which  include   our  Mn- 


llut't  TonpmScolnpcndrii 

remain  almost  parnlli'l :  bul 
the  arms  -shrink  t-.L'.tber. 
ruptured,  iitt> 


the 


>  di<:i 


>ii).'h  to  throw  the 


ant  g<:iierie  distinction.     In  the 


romoMn  Bnk*  (Puti*  sqalUuX 

mon  a<1der's  tongue  and  moon  wort,  the  ipV' 
rongi a  arc  entirely  without  the  elastic  rinf,ai 
open  by  a  transverse  slit  into  two  valves.  It* 
s|>(>res  ure  vvry  minute  and  of  Tsriooi  thipM  , 
nnd  fonn  the  brown  (rarelj  green)  dost  rhic^ 
falls  when  a  ripe  frond  u  stikkcn.    The  n^ 


onnr  (Ophlo- 


f«nw  are  feonndated  is  a  modem 
',  bot  the  prooew  ma;  be  watched  un- 
licroacope  b;  sowing  the  sporei  of  anj 
reminamoiitpUce.  The  spore  swelli 
B  ud  mptnres  its  walls;  a 
little  radide  or  rootlet 
is  throwD  oat,  consist- 
ing or  a  single  cell,  and 
at  the  same  time  an- 
other cell  q>readB  ont 
tm  a  tobe  of  irregalar 
form,  which  soon  fonns 
partitions  thronnh  its 
maaa,  and  by  ranltjplioa- 
tioD  of  tUeee  cells  be- 
comes a  small  g;raen  leaf- 
like eipansion  called  a 
prothaltut.  On  tlie  on- 
der  iorface  of  tli  is  spring 
organs  of  two  kinds, 
the  anther  idia  and 
arehegonia.  Thefonner 
are  Hlled  with  minute 
st>irat  bodies  called  an- 
tiieroiuidB,  which  haVe 
cilia  and  the  power  of 
motion  in  water,  which 
s  always  abundant  on 
tlio  under  tide  of  tlio 
t;  wlicn  mature  thej  pnss  Into  the 
a,  which  are  ciip-like  organs,  open 
ture,  nnd  containing  one  or  morectrlls 
)  contact  of  the  antlicrozoidB  cauacs 

C.  nnd  soon  a  root  ajipuarH,  then  the 
and  m  on  until  the  ciimplcte  fern  is 
. — Till-  Rjiecies  of  ferns  at  present  de- 
e  2,33j,  although  some  botanists  make 
or  above  3,000.  In  tlie  earlier  goo) o- 
.  ferns  formed  a  most  important  i>art 
gctution,  as  is  plainly  seen  in  tlio  coal 
lere  numerous  fronds  and  stems  are 
;  but  fVom  the  general  absence  of 
:ion  on  these  remains,  it  is  often  iin- 

0  distinguiah  the  s|>ecios.  They  are 
d  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in 

rand  moister  climates;  thus  in  the 

1  comprise  -ft  of  tlie  vegetation,  in 
T  vr  (,  in  St.  Helena  \.  in  Juan  Fcr- 
.  and  in  Enxland  ,1^.  The  Hawaiian 
d  Xew  Caledonia  are  pHrtlculorl;  rich 

The  tree  ferns  are  chieflj  confined 
rid  lonc,  but  Martens  found  them  60 
D  Japan,  and  Robert  Itrown  fonnd 
nt  ferns  at  the  oxtrenntv  of  Taamoniu. 

at  Dusk;  bay  in  New'Zenland,  near 
>.  Mo!>t  tree  fums  are  easily  ]iropa- 
ilanting  sections  of  their  stema.  which 
if  out. — For  the  cltuuuficatlon  of  ferns,  ; 
I'erj  unskilled  and  degiends  on  techni-  : 
■nces,  see  Hooker's  "  (it-nera,"  Iliw)kcr 
t's  '■  !?*nii|wi»,''  or  Smith's  "  Ferns, 
I'l  Fureigo ;"  and  for  local  deicrip- 

IochI  doras. — The  uses  of  fem^  are 
[imminent.    On  the  Hawaiian  islands 

uf  n  true  fern  is  oflen  baked  in  the 
acks  uf  the  volcanoes,  and  bj  long 


ther  laatherj,  and  ti 
enlarged  bases  of  the  petioles  of  other  qw- 
cies  are  cooked  and  eUen  in  times  of  scardtj; 
when  raw  they  smell  precisely  like  a  raw  po- 
tato. The  sterna  and  midribs  of  tome  smaUer 
■peciei  are  woven  into  baiketa  and  hati.  A 
few  species  are  conndered  medicinal,  and  soma 
are  aromatio  and  n*«d  to  teent  cocuanpt  mL — 
In  cultivation  ferns  may  be  adapted  to  a  va- 
riety of  localities;  fat,  althongh  generally  foond 
in  sbady  places,  many  tbrire  in  the  ftall  troploal 
nm  if  Uie  air  be  moist,  and  some  grow  oli  dry 
rocks  and  even  on  the  nninnting  nuface  of  lava 
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streams.  A  compoet  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  de- 
cayed leaf  moold,  yellow  loam,  and  silver  sand 
in  equal  proportions,  may  be  nsmi  in  potting 
ferns:  but  it  must  be  well  nnderdmioed,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  fragments  of  muttoT  or 
limestone  is  advantageous.  Several  species 
climb  on  rocks,  like  Ivies;  others  cling  to 
trees,  or,  like  the  lieauUful  climbing  fern  Ojipo- 
liium).  mn  over  huslit-s.  Al>out  1830  Mr.N,  B, 
Ward  of  England,  in  investigating  tlio  trans- 
formations of  on  insect,  buried  its  chrvsalis  in 
some  earth  in  a  clo)«d  gloss  bottle.  A  Keedling 
fern  and  a  graw  sprang  ui>  from  the  soil  and 
grew  within  tbe  confined  atmosphere  of  the 
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vessel.  This  le<l  to  experiments  upon  the  growth 
of  phiDts,  especially  fenis,  in  close  cases,  and  re- 
sulted in  cstuMisliing  the  fact  that  these  plants 
would  not  only  fn'ow  under  such  conditions, 
but  that  most  ferns  would  flourish  much  better 
than  in  the  open  air.  Wardian  cases,  which 
resulted  from  tliis  discovery,  are  now  in  gen- 
eral use  for  the  cultivation  of  ferns,  and  are 
among  the  most  popular  as  they  arc  the  most 
beautiful  of  household  ornaments. 

FflRON,  nmlii  fkil,  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1802.  He  studied  under  Gros, 
and  Veccivod  the  great  prize  in  1825  for  his 
picture  of  **  Damon  and  Pythias."  Among 
his  subsequent  works  are  *MIannibal  in  the 
Alps"  (ISaS),  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus " 
(18:35),  and  **  Christ  arrested  by  Judas  "»and 
** Souvenir  of  Tunis"  (1855).  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  in  the  museum  of  Versailles,  and 
tie  was  a  favorite  painter  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  sons;  but  his  reputation  has  declined. 

FEROZEPOOB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  Punjaub,  about  3  m.  S.  of  the  river  Ghara, 
45  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  I^diore ;  pop.  about  10,000. 
The  ruins  which  surround  it  show  that  it 
was  once  a  large  city.  It  came  into  pos- 
siSiiion  of  the  British  in  1835,  since  when  it 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  of  considerable  military  and  commer- 
cial importance.  In  May,  1857,  during  the 
sepoy  rebellion,  a  regiment  of  native  infantry 
revolted,  but  were  driven  out  of  the  fort  by  a 
handful  of  Europeans,  and  fled  after  plundering 
and  t)urning  the  houses,  hospitals,  and  church. 
In  August  following  a  regiment  of  cavalry  re- 
v(.»lted,  but  after  killing  several  persons  were 
repulsed  and  dispersed. 

FERBA^iD,  intoine  Francois  Claide,  county  a 
French  politician  and  historian,  bom  in  Paris, 
July  4,  1751,  died  there,  Jan.  17,  1825.  At  the 
age  of  18  years  he  was  admitted  a  counsellor 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris  by  s])ecial  dispen- 
sation. He  left  Paris  in  1789,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  i)rincc  of  Cond6 ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  regency.  He  returned 
to  France  in  ISOl,  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, an<l  i»ubli>lied  a  work,  on  which  he  had 
been  long  enjraged,  entitled  l)e  riiprit  tie 
rhiAtoirt\  which  was  a  bold  defence  of  abso- 
lute monarchy.  lie  was  engaged  to  complete 
Rulhiere's  untinisbed  J/intoire  de  V anarch ie  de 
Pologne  et  dn  dhnetuhremtut  de  cette  rtpu- 
hh'/jtit' ;  but  the  imperial  police  prevented  the 
publication  on  the  ground  that  the  work  be- 
lontred  to  the  government,  it  having  been  ori- 
ginally written  for  the  instructi<>n  of  Louis 
XVI.,  then  dauphin.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Hnurlmns  ho  was  a]>pointe(l  minister  of 
state  and  j>ostniaster  general.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jicademv,  and  author  of  several  dra- 
matio  and  a  large  number  of  political  works, 
the  latter  of  which  were  conservative  and 
manv  oi  them  reactionary  in  their  tendency. 

IKRRAR.4.  I.  A  jjroviuce  of  Italy,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Papal  ^^tates,  bounded  N,  by 


the  main  branch  of  the  Po,  which  dividct  it 
from  Lombardy,  £.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by  tbi 
provinces  of  Kavenna  and  Bologna,  and  W. 
by  Modena,  from  which  it  is  partly  wpantcd 
by  the   river   Panaro;   area,   1,009  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1871,  215,369.      The  surface  is  dat, 
and  in  many  parts  below  the  level  of  the  Po, 
and  protected  from  inundation  by  embank- 
ments along  the  river.    A  considerable  portioD 
of  the  £.  part  of  the  province  is  almost  coa- 
stantly  under  water.     In  June,  1872,  there 
was  a  terrible  inundation  by  which  20,000 
people  were  rendered  homeless.     The  eoU  if 
rich  and  fertile,  bnt  the  vast  swamps  render 
the  atmosphere  more  or  less  an  wholesome, 
especially  in  summer.    The  chief  prodncts  are 
grain,  rice,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  olives,  and  siUL 
Extensive  pastures  favor  tlie  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  the  fisheries  are  of  some  importance.    The 
province  formerly  constitute<l  the  greater  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  ruleu  by 
the  house  of  Este  from  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century  to  1698,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Papal  States.    In  1796  it  was  taken  by 
tKo  French  and  formed  part  first  of  tlie  CissJ- 
pine  republic,  and  afterward  of  the  king) 
of  Italy,  till  1814,  when  it  was  restored  to 
pope,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  po 
between  the  Po  di  Goro  and  the  Po  « 
Maestra,  which  was  secured  to  Austria  b,v 
congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  the 
of  garrisoning  the  citadel  of  Fer 
province  was  governed  by  a  papal  «       ^ 
cardinal,  and  was  called  a  legation,  i 
vember,  1850,  when  it  came  mider  tho 
istration  of  an  inferior  prelate.     In  Jvav. 
the  Austrian  troops  were  withdrawn  fr 
capital,  and  in  March,  1860,  it  was  i 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.    The  ii 
towns  besides  the  capital  are  ] 
Bagnacavallo,  and  Comacchio,  the  •«*  a 
fied  town,  situated  on  an  islajid  in  tlic 
of  extensive  swamps,  and  noted  for 
erics,  which  are  celebrated  hj  Ti        ■■»  j 
osto.    IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  pru 
ated  in  a  fiat  unhealthT  country,  onij  m 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  left 
of  the  Volano,  branch  of  tlie  Po,  about  b 
S.  of  the  main  channel  of  that  river,  26       .^. 
E.  of  Bologna  and  38  m.  K.  W.  of  Ra\«wua; 
pop.  as  a  commune,  in  1871,  72,447,  of  vbon 
less  than  one  half  were  in  the  city  profcr. 
Ferrara  was  a  small  village  ulitil  the  beginBiif 
of  the  7th  century,  when  it  was  walled  hj  tka 
exarch  of  Ravenna.    The  bishouric  of  Fcr> 
rara  dates  from  661,  the  archbisnoprie  tnm 
1735.    A  general  council  was  cpnvened  here 
in  1338,  but  was  removed  to  Florence.    (See 
EroENirs  IV.,  and  Flobexcb,  Corsccn.  or.) 
Under  the  rule  of  the  princes  of  Este  the  ffXf 
gained  great  importance,  especially  in  the  Iftk 
century,  when  it  was  celebrated  fur  learainf; 
)H>etry.  art,  and  the  refinement  and  qtlendor 
of  its  ducal  court.    In  the  15th  centarr  it  was 
famous  for  its  school  of  painting.    In  the  ceriy 
part  of  the  ICth  it  gave  an  asylum  to  Calrii 
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er  religioQ*  reforrnen.  Gnarini,  Boiar- 
Mto,  sod  Tas8o  vera  ainoiig  the  most 
as  orauDeuis  of  its  court.     The  city 

lU  most  proBperoas  period  about  100,- 
laliitanta.  It  still  retains  many  t«s- 
it«  former  Bpleador.  The  charches 
fine  works  uf  art,  c^pecialtj  that  of  the 
Ssnto,  wliicli  occupies  the  site  of  the 
tusa  convent.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
is  consecrated  in  1135,  and  coutains  the 
f  LTl>an  111.  Santa  Maria  del  Vado 
oldest  cliurcL,  but  has  been  entirely 
bv  Modern  restoration.  That  of  San 
ICO  is  famous  for  its  echo,  which  bos  16 
rations.  Ariosto  was  buried  in  the 
uf  fiaa  Benedetto,  bat  in  1601  his  re- 
irero  reruoved  to  the  poblio  library. 
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i-tt  iif  the  polaces  of  Ferrara  ore  the 
il    paliii'O,   or  Villa    Ercole,   and   the 

dol  Masistm,  where  the  aeeademia 
t  hiild:*  lift  xittin^.  In  the  hospital  of 
Lnna  a  Miiail  rooin  on  the  (cround  flour 
sh'iwn  in  which  Tb-ixo  is  said  to  have 
infinvil  at  a  lunatic  for  many  years  liy 

11..  but  ilie  id«ntitv  of  this  room  with 
e  of  ciintiDi-meQt  is  now  verv generflllT 
tcl :  and  ni-ar  the  citv  is  the  villa  He) 
I",  whi-re  the  poet  enjoyed  the  society 
nora  iif  E'tte.  Tho  universitv  of  Kcr- 
ui  Ci-andixl  in  1321.  renovated  in  14(1^, 
in  17117.  and  re<>|>ene<l  in  1824.  It  wiis 
l<i^  during  thu  rvvulutionary  troubles 


of  131S-'0,  and  reopened  Kov.  1,  18G0,  after 
the  reestablishmeDt  of  the  papal  aathority.  It 
is  chiefly  renowned  as  a  achool  of  jurispru- 
dence and  medicine,  and  is  attended  by  200  to 
300  itadentB.  It  coutains  a  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  900 
M^.,  comprising  some  of  Uuarini,  Ariosto, 
and  TasBo,  and  many  valuable  editions  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  Ferrara  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  theatres  uf  Italy, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  many  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  convents.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  a  castle  flanked  with  towers  and  sur- 
rounded by  wet  ditches,  which  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  dukes.  Tho  population  is 
chiefly  collected  in  the  viciuity  of  this  castle, 
and  but  thinly  scattered  elsewhere.  The  ci^ 
is  enclosed  with  walls  and  defended  on  the  W. 
side  by  the  citadel.  Tho  Austrians  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  city  in  AuKust,  1S47,  but 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  in  Uecember,  and 
the  Austrian  occupatiuD  remained  confined  to 
tho  citadel  until  July  14,  1848,  when  the  city 
was  a^cain  seized  by  Prince  Liechtenateio.  On 
Feb.  19,  1849,  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time 
by  Gen.  Uaynau,  who  iniposeil  u|X)n  the  in- 
habitants a  contribution  of  200,000  scudi.  In 
June,  18C9,  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  tbo 
Austrian  forces  withdrew  from  tho  cilJadel, 
and  it  was  destroyed. 

FEBBlll,  CaadMuia,  a  painter  of  tho  Milan- 
ese school,  born  at  Vaidnpgia  in  1484,  died  in 
Milan  in  1550.  His  principal  works  ere  illus- 
trative of  the  story  of  crontion  and  of  the  earlr 
events  of  Christianity,  and  are  found  in  the  |ral- 
terics  and  churches  of  Lomburdy.  He  was  bI»o 
a  sculptor,  architect,  mathematician,  and  poet. 
FiXBlRI,  Uaitppe,  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  historian,  born  in  Milan  about  1811.  Id 
1831  he  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  hut  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Homagnosi.  In  1835  appeared  Mh  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Vico,  rei)rintcd 
in  18;>3,  in  Milan,  in  the  collection  of  Italian 
rloHsii's.  In  183T  he  went  to  France,  and  pub- 
lished in  1839  Vicn  el  FlUiUf.  In  1840  he  be- 
come professor  of  philoso]>hT  at  the  college 
of  Roehefort,  and  afterward  at  Strnsbunr.  but 
soon  lost  his  office  on  account  of  his  radical- 
ism. In  1847  he  published  Ei»ai  tur  le  prin- 
eipe  et  In  limiUt  de  la  pkUoiopkie  dt  VhU- 
toire,  his  most  important  work.  After  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  !4,  1848.  he  was  reinstated 
in  hit  chair  at  Straxburg,  hut  the  dislike  of 
the  French  cK-rgy  followed  him  there,  and  to 
IlonrgeA,  whither  ho  removed  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  and  they  eventnnlly  succeiilod  in 
procuring  his  dismissal  (Jnne  13.  liM!i>.  lit 
I  18.'i9  he  returned  to  Italy  ami  became  o  mem- 
I  lnT  of  parliament,  anil  suoceaMvely  [•rofes.wr 
I  in  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence.  He  is  the  fore- 
I  most  Italian  representative  of  (lOftitivisro.  and 
attempts  a  ]>liil<isiipliical  reconstruct  inn  of  the 
political  development  of  natic)ns,  founded  ex- 
,  clusively  npon  ez|>erience  and  induction.    Ilia 
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more  recent  works  include  Filowfa  della  rito- 
luziont  {\^\)\  Ilitttoire  de»  rerolutiom  d'lUi- 
lie  (4  vols.,  Paris,  185r>-'8) ;  and  Cor$o  di  Uzioni 
sugli  scrittori  j>oU(iei  italiani  (1862-'3). 

FERRARI,  Liiigi,  an  Italian  sculptor,  horn  in 
Venice  in  1810.  He  studied  under  his  father 
Bartolomnieo,  an  eminent  artist^  and  was  early 
employed  in  connection  with  Canova's  monu- 
ment to  Titian.  In  1827  ho  exhihited  his  first 
work,  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin ;  and  since  1851 
lie  has  l>een  professor  of  statuary  at  the  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts  in  Venice.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  '*  Laocoon,''  in  the  museum  of 
Brescia ;  two  tigures  representing  a  *'  Kymph 
collecting  Lotus  "  and  **  Mehmcholy  ;*'  and 
marhle  statues  of  King  David,  of  the  Madonna 
della  Concezione,  of  Marco  Polo,  and  of  St. 
Justus,  in  Trieste.  lie  has  executed  many 
funeral  monuments,  andhusts  and  statues  of 
angels,  nymphs,  and  children. 

FERR^'  Th^hllc  Cliarlcs,  a  French  commu- 
nist, horn  ahout  1845,  executed  at  Satory,  near 
Paris,  Nov.  28,  1871.  lie  was  a  merchant's 
clerk,  and  was  early  implicated  in  revolutionary 
movements.  During  the  insurrection  of  March, 
1871,  ho  favored  the  assassination  of  Gens.  Le- 
comte  and  Clement-Thomas,  and  hecame  a 
memher  of  the  comnmne  and  of  the  commission 
of  public  safety,  adjunct  [)rocurator  general, 
and  prefect  of  police.  On  May  27  he  presided 
over  a  massacre  of  hostages,  after  having  re- 
leased and  armed  the  inmates  of  the  peniten- 
tiarv  and  converted  them  into  executioners. 
One  of  the  most  ferocious  terrorists,  he  set  fire 
to  the  prefecture  of  police,  and  ordered  the 
burning  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  Previous 
to  his  executi(»n,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  that  he 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  materialist. 

FERRFJRA,  Antonio,  a  Portuguese  poet,  horn  in 
Lisbon  in  1528,  died  there  of  the  plague  in 
loOD.  He  was  a  contenjporary  of  Camoens, 
and  perfected  the  elegiac  and  epistolary  style 
alrejuly  intnKluced  with  success  by  Sa  de  Mi- 
randa. He  enriched  Portuguese  ])oetry  with 
the  epithalamiimi,  the  epigram,  o<le,  and  tra- 
gedy, and  the  influence  whieb  he  exerte<l  in 
kin<l]ing  a  love  for  classical  scholarship  caused 
him  to  be  cnlle<l  the  Horace  of  Portugal.  His 
PofiiHis  luHitnuos^  which  are  distinguished  by 
remarkable  purity  of  languaL^',  ap[K?ared  in 
ir)!»H,  and  his  complete  works  in  1771.  His 
best  comedy  is  Coumfia  do  cln^o  (the  "Jealous 
Man"),  and  his  masterpiece  is  the  tragedy  of 
JntH  de  CtimtrtK  An  Knglish  tran>lation  of  this 
trage<ly,  by  Mr.  Musgrave.  api»eared  in  1825. 

FI-KRET,  a  eamivonms  digitigrade  animal, 
belonging  to  the  weasel  family,  ami  the  genus 
jtfitort'tfM  (Cuv. ).  The  dentition  is:  inrisi»rs, 
S  ;  canines,  ]:j  ;  molars  i:4,  two  above  and 
three  below  being  false  molars.  Since  the 
time  of  I.innn^u*<  the  ferret  has  been  generally 
ci»n«<idered  a  ■southern  or  nll)ino  varietv  of  the 
I»«»]oeat  ( /'.  fntidtiH,  Klein),  ])rifi('ipa]ly  from 
tbvir  pHMlucini:  otr>*pring  togotber;  Imt  they 
may  more  pn»p«Tly  be  cunsitlerod  distinct 
sjKMics  for  the  following  reasons:  the  ferret  is 


'  a  native  of  Africa  and  warm  regions,  and  odIt 
exists  in  Europe  in  a  domesticated  state,  Wia^ 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  re<iuiring  the  pro- 
tection of  man ;  its  size  is  smaller,  its  f>1iM« 
more  slender,  and  its  snout  sharper  than  iu  (Ic 
polecat;  and  its  habitd,  tbougn  quite  u&  san- 
guinary, do  not  enable  it  to  live  wild  in  tU 
woods.    The  length  of  the  ferret  (/*.  /wn-. 
Linn.)  is  from  12  to  14  iu.  from  nose  to  hoiiedf 
tail,  the  latter  being  abont  5  in.  long.     It  is  u 
error  to  suppose  that  the  ferret  is  always  white, 
with  pink  eyes,  as  such  individuals  are  only 
albino  varieties,  such  as  occur  in  many  oiImt 
animals ;  the  general  color  is  an  irregular  mix- 
ture of  yellow  and  black,  the  fur  being  k«t 
and  fine,  with  an  undergrowth  of  cinereoiH 
woolly  hair;   the  yellowest  animals  are  xdou 
\  subject  to  albinism.     Both  sexes  are  alike  in 
I  color,  but  the  male  is  tlie  larger,  being  altont  3 
in.  high  at  the  shoulder  and  4  in.  at  the  sa- 
crum.   Though  ranked  as  a  domesticated  ani- 
mal, and  employed  by  man  to  bunt  rabbits  and 
rats,  it  is  far  from  docile  or  gentle,  and  nertf 
seems  to  have  any  afifection  for  tbosie  who  feed 
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and  take  care  of  it  According  to  Straba  it  wn 
introduced  from  northern  Africa  into  Spaii, 
whence  it  has  spread  over  Europe.     In  it>■a^ 
ural  condition  it  has  the  habits  of  the  pdleni 
and  weasels,  sucking  the  blood  of  small  qaad- 
rupeds  and  birds,  and  devouring  egg« ;  itiiDoC' 
turnal,  sleeping  nearly  all  day ;  in  captivity  it  b 
fed  on  bread  and  milk  and  raw  meat.    It  1*0- 
duces  young  twice  a  year,  and  from  fi%'e  to  c 
at  a  time ;  gestation  is  about  six  weeks,  an^ 
young  are  said  by  F.  Guvier  to  be  U*B  1 
less  and  with  closed  eyes^  and  to  be  freqi 
devoured  by  the  mother.    Its  natural  ei 
to  the  rabbit  has  been  taken  advantage  n  v 
man,  who  trains  it  to  enter  the  bvrrova  ■ 
these  animals,  and  to  drive  them  out  into  : 
spread  over  the  entrance ;  the  ferret  b  ma 
to  prevent  its  killing  the  rabbitis  otlierwiivn* 
believed  it  would  suck  their  blood,  and  p) 
sleep  in  the  burrow.   It  will  also  soon  rid  a  iMRm 
of  rats  and  mice.    For  these  reasons  the  fcnvt  ii 
cared  for  by  man,  without  whose  aid  it  wi 
not  survive  in  Europe ;  it  is  carefully       ■ 
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and  sometimes  crossed  with  the  pole- 
:i  is  supiHMeil  to  increase  its  ferocity. 
:  i!4  easily  irritated,  and  then  emits  a 
4A;rreeable  o<lor.  It  is  j?enerally  bc- 
.t  the  ferrets  kill  by  sucking  the  bloo<l 
ictims,  aiming  at  the  jugular  vein  or 
ve>sel.s  of  the  neck ;  but  the  rapidity 
-ath  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  so 
rocess  as  this.  Experiments  have 
it  the  ferret  otten  intiicts  but  a  single 
k'hicli  is  almost  instantly  fatal,  and 
r  immediately  disengages  itself  from 
of  its  victim  to  attack  and  kill  another 
ir  manner;  the  single  wound  is  in  the 
e  neck,  under  or  l>ehind  the  ear,  and 
ay  not  pierce  the  largo  blood  vessels ; 
m  enter  the  spinal  cord  between  the 

the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  do- 
ts victim  by  the  same  process  as  the 
.'r  with  his  keen  swonl,  or  the  Spanish 
or  with  the  steel  iK)int  of  the  garrote, 
leitlier  a  lacerated  nor  a  ccmtused 
ut  penetrating  into  the  medulla  ob- 
:he  very  centre  of  life,  instantly  ar- 
«  action  of  the  heart  and  respiratory 
ind  at  once  destroying  consciousness, 

and  motion.    This  is  one  of  many 

in  which  the  instinct  of  animals  has 
id  the  slow  deductions  of  science. 
I  seems  to  be  that  wben  the  animal 
Jl  size,  it  is  killed  by  the  ferret  by 
;  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
rhen  it  is  of  superior  size  and  strength, 

seizes  it  wherever  it  can,  pro<lucing 
lots  of  bloody  pain,  and  exhaustion  of 

After  the  animal  is  dead,  the  ferret, 
r  weasels,  no  doubt  sucks  its  blood, 
le  statement  generally  made  in  works 
history,  from  Buffim  to  F.  Cuvjer 
II oy  Saint-IIilaire,  that  death  is  uni- 
nsod  in  this  manner,  is  untrue. 
JU  i^mt*  FrHfrifk,  a  Scottish  meta- 
.  born  in  Edinburgh  in  November, 
1  at  .'^t.  Andrews,  Juno  11, 18i)4.  Ho 
phew  of  Miss  Ferrier  the  authoress, 
1  at  Oxford  in  18.'i*2,  and  wasmlmitted 
rear  ti»the  Scottish  bar.  He  marritnl 
T  of  Prof.  James  Wilson,  whose  col- 
>rk.s  lie  ;*ul)se<iuently  edited;  and  ho 
rriJiuted  to  "  Blackwoo<rs Magazine" 

phi]oM)phioal  and  literary  subjects. 
lie  was  eioctetl  professor  of  hi.story 
liver^ity  of  E<linl)urgh,  and  in  1H4.") 
[»hihHophy  at  St.  Andrews.     His  lec- 

conversiitlon  displayetl  great  learn- 
f>endence  of  thou;;ht,  and  felicity  of 
n,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ornaujents 
teliectual  circles  of  Edinburgh.     His 

w«>rk,  "Institutes  of  Metaphysi<*s : 
n  «if  Knowing  and  Being,"  apf»eared 
and  his  "  Lectures  on  (ireek  PhiloM)- 
•1  other  philos<»pliical  remains  were 
'  Sir  A.  (irant  and  E.  L.  Lushinirton 
lM"»r,).  He  attempted  to  constrii<-t  a 
*  idealism,  which  however  has  found 
\y  di-^iiples ;  but  he  called  attention 


to  many  vital  principles  of  thought,  and  Ueber- 
weg  accords  to  him  in  his  ^'  History  of  Philos- 
ophy "  a  rare  ))reeminence  among  English  phi- 
losophical writers. 

FfiUIEB,  Sosan  EdatutM,  a  Scottish  novel- 
ist, born  in  Edinburgh  al>out  1782,  died  there 
in  November,  1854.  Her  works,  all  i>ublished 
anonymously,  are:  "Marriage"  (1818),  '*Tho 
Inheritance"  (1824),  and  "Destiny,  or  the 
Chiefs  Daughter ''  (1831).  She  possessed  a 
rare  ability  for  delineating  national  character- 
istics, genial  wit,  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous. Sir  Walter  Scott  pays  a  tribute  to 
her  talent  at  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Legend  of 
Montrose.^^  She  was  his  frequent  guest  at 
Abbotaford,  and  contributed  by  her  society  to 
relieve  the  sadness  which  clouded  the  last  days 
of  his  life.    She  was  never  married. 

FEEKlilftES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Mame,  15  m.  E.  of  Paris; 
poi>.  about  800.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  a 
manjuisate,  afterward  belonged  to  Fonch6,  and 
was  finally  purchased  by  Baron  Rothschild,  for 
whom  the  English  architect  Paxton  built  here 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaux  in  France, 
in  the  style  of  the  last  period  of  Italian  renai.s- 
sance.  From  Sept.  U)  to  Oct.  5,  187o,  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  King  William  of  Prussia. 
An  interview  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bis- 
marck took  place  there  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  king. 

FERRO,  or  Hlcm,  the  most  westerly  and 
smallest  of  the  Canary  islands,  in  lat.  27°  40' 
N.,  Ion.  18^  W. ;  length  18  m.,  greatest  breadth 
9  m. ;  area,  about  100  6t\.  ro. ;  p<»p.  about  4,000. 
The  ancient  geographers  supiH>sed  this  to  be 
the  westernmost  point  of  the  world,  and  drew 
through  it  the  first  meridian ;  they  are  imitated 
by  the  (rermans  (who  place  it  at  17'  40'  from 
Greenwich),  and  others  of  eastern  Europe  who 
follow  them.     Chief  town,  Valverde. 

FiXKOL,  a  8ea|>ort  city  of  Spain,  on  the  N. 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Betimzos,  in  the  province 
and  12  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Corunna;  pop. 
about  23,000.  Its  harbor,  which  is  defen<led 
by  Forts  Palma  and  Sim  FeliiH?,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
protected  on  the  land  side  by  f<»nnidable  forti- 
fications. It  has  an  immense  marine  arsenal, 
covering  nearly  24  acres,  with  a  basin  an<l 
docks,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  marine  barracks  alford  accomnunlatitm  for 
fi.OoO  men.  In  connection  with  the  arsi^nal 
there  is  a  school  for  seainanshii>  and  engineer- 
ing; there  is  also  a  naval  observatory.  Ferrol 
has  a  few  manufactures,  but  being  a  military 
I)ort,  foreign  merchant  vess<»ls  are  excluded 
from  it.  It  was  but  a  small  fishing  town  prior 
to  1752,  when  its  fortifications  were  begun  by 
Fenlinand  VI.  The  English  faiksl  in  an  attack 
upon  it  in  \7*MK  but  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  IHoy  and  1S23. 

FEKRl'X.     See  Iron. 

FRRKY,  a  place  where  pers^ms,  animals,  or 
gfNMls  are  carried  across  a  river  or  other 
water;    in  law,  a  Ul>erty  or  franchise  so  to 
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transport  persons  or  thinprs.  Snch  a  franchise 
can  exist  in  England  only  by  grant  from  the 
king,  or  by  a  ])rescription  which  supposes  a 
grunt;  and  being  grunted  and  accepted,  the 
grantee  is  indictable  if  ho  have  not  suitable 
means  of  trans|>ort.  In  the  United  States,  fer- 
ries are  created  as  well  as  regulated  generally 
by  statutes,  although  there  may  be  ancient  fer- 
ries resting  on  usage  and  prescription.  The  ter- 
mini of  the  ferry  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
shift  with  that  if  it  varies;  but  the  owner  has  a 
right  of  way  to  and  from  the  ferry.  Ferrymen 
are  common  carriers,  and  have  the  rights  and 
come  under  the  obligutions  of  common  carriers. 
Thus,  they  may  determine  (within  reasonable 
limits)  when  and  how  often,  and  upon  what 
terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the  water,  and 
what  they  will  transport ;  but  all  these  things 
they  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  favor- 
itism or  arbitrary  exception.  They  are  liable 
for  all  loss  of  or  iiyury  to  property  in  their 
|)osses8ion,  unless  it  be  caused  by  the  act  of 
God  or  of  the  public  enemy.  Tins  liability 
does  not  attach  when  persons  or  things  are 
coming  toward  or  going  from  their  boats,  but 
begins  as  soon  as  they  are  on  the  boat,  or  on 
the  slip  or  flat,  and  continues  while  they  are 
there.  One  who  owns  a  ferry,  and  employs 
persons  to  do  all  the  labor  and  the  actual  trans- 
port, is  in  law  the  ferryman,  and  liable  ac- 
cordingly. But  if  he  leases  the  ferry,  reserving 
only  his  rent,  the  lessee  in  possession,  and  not 
the  owner,  is  the  responsible  ferryman;  and 
this  is  true  even  if  the  rent  reserved  be  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  receipts. 

FEBSIL>',  Axel,  count,  a  Swedish  soldier,  born 
in  Stockholm  about  1750,  killed  June  20, 1810. 
He  was  educated  at  the  militarv  acudemv  of 
Turin,  and  entered  the  Swedish  army,  but 
afterwanl  went  to  Versailles,  and  was  made 
colonel  of  the  royal  rejriment  of  Swedes,  the 
body  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  He  served  in  the 
American  revolutionary  war  with  distinction, 
an<l  was  aide-de-cum[>  of  Kochumbeau  at  York- 
town.  UiM)n  his  return  to  France  he  became 
a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Hourl»ons,  and  Marie 
Antoinette  especially  distinguisheil  him.  In 
the  flight  to  Varennes  Fersen  was  the  disguised 
coachman  of  tiie  royal  fugitives.  After  their 
capture  he  e»ica]KHl,  and  was  employed  by  Gus- 
tuvus  III.  in  furthering  the  project  of  reinstating 
the  Hourlwui  dvnastv  in  France.  Toward  the 
en<l  of  his  life  he  became  the  favorite  of  Charles 
XIII.,  and  his  sister  enjove<l  in  an  cijual  degree 
the  favt)r  of  the  queen:  but  botii  were  unpop- 
ular with  the  people.  Fersen  was  made  grand 
mar'^hal  of  the  kingdom:  but  the  sudden  deatli 
of  the  crown  prince.  Christian  An>rii»«tus  of 
Augustenburg.  gave  rise  to  suspirion  that  Fer- 
sen  had  poisoned  him.  A  tumult  ocmrred  at 
the  funeral,  and  wliile  the  troops  looked  on 
with  iinlitleren'-'C,  the  mob  killed  Fersen  with 
sticks  and  st<mes  in  the  great  s«juare  of  the 
Kiddarlius  in  Stockholm.  His  si>ter  es<'aptMl 
in  di-^LHiise.  It  is  now  universallv  acknowl- 
eilged  that  Fcrsi-n  was  guiltless. 


FESCA.  I.  FrMrich  Emty  a  German  com- 
poser and  musician,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  Feb. 
15,  1780,  died  May  24,  1826.  His  father  beM 
a  minor  municipal  office  in  Magdeburg,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  the 
violoncello  and  piano,  and  his  mother  had  ben 
a  professional  vocalist  in  eariy  life.  TThen  be 
was  but  four  years  of  age  he  could  peffona 
pieces  of  moderate  difficulty  upon  the  piaMk. 
and  began  the  violin.  He  studied  bamMOT 
and  counterpoint  under  the  instruction  of  Mu- 
ler  at  I^ipsic.  In  1805  he  made  his  first  pablie 
appearance  as  a  violinist,  playing  a  concerto 
of  his  own  in  £  minor.  He  soon  after  becane 
attached  to  the  chape]  royal  at  Cassel,  when 
he  remained  till  1818.  After  the  disaohitioa 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  thence  to  Carlsruhc,  where  be  he^ 
came  attached  to  the  court  of  the  grand  doke 
of  Baden.  Here  he  remained  11  yean  lad 
composed  the  migority  of  his  works,  inc 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instri 
overtures,  symphonies,  two  operaa,  and  tonu 
of  several  of  the  psalms  for  solo  voices,  cboivs 
and  orchestra.  lie  was  a  man  of  noble  disposi- 
tion, kindly  heart,  and  much  devotional  fcd- 
ing.  His  works,  formed  on  the  best  moileH 
display  a  refined  and  elevated  taste  and  • 
delicate  fancy.  11.  Aleiander  Enrt,  a  Geran 
composer  and  musician,  son  of  the  preceding; 
bom  in  Carlsruhe,  May  22, 1820,  died  in  Bn» 
wick,  Feb.  22,  1840.  He  studied  the  p«M 
under  Taubert  and  composition  under  Rnngn- 
hagen  and  Wilhelm  Bach.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  brought  out  at  Carlsruhe  a  comic  opm 
entitled  MarietU,  His  compoeitions  evinecd  a 
fine  original  and  progressive  talent,  espccialb 
his  chamber  music  and  songs,  many  of  wbki 
ha^ e  been  republished  in  this  country. 

FESCENKIBiE  VEtSES,  licentious  pi 
at  the  private  festivals  of  the  ancieni  ituuwB^ 
particularly  at  nuptial  celebrations.    Tbev  ^ 
rived  their  name  and  origin  from  Fescei 
an  Etruscan  city,  where  they  seem  to  m«v 
been  a  rude  dramatic  entertainment  improriicd 
in  the  intoxication  of  rustic  festivals.     T1n9 
were  composed  with  the  most  unU       ed  S- 
cense,  accompanied  with  uncouth   |» 
and  dances,  and  gave  delight  to  the  jt\ 
and  untaught  Romans.     The  later  satki- 
comedy  took  their  origin  from  the      and  < 
his  introduced  them  into  his  ep     la         \ 
in  attaining  a  better  literary  cuotih:       lb 
verses  hardly  improved  their  moralsi 

FiSCH,  Jifieiih,  cardinal,  and  archbul       ^ 
Lyons,  l>om  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica, «      .  S.  a 
died  in  Rome,  May  18,  1889.    He  « 
of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Genoese  §««»«& 
half  brother  of  Letizia  Ramolino,  tbe 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    He  was  i 


m 


of  the  chapter  of  ^Xjaccio  when  '1 

were  suppressed  by  the  revolution  w»  V 
17i^3  he  was  exiled  with  the  Bonapc 
lK>ing  withimt  resources  laid  aside  bis] 
and  was  appointed  commissary  of  i 
army  of  Italy,  of  which  snbseqnentlj 
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1  received  the  command.  He  resnmed 
(ULHtical  functions  when  the  first  consul 
ed  to  reestablish  in  France  the  Cath- 
thip,  and  was  active  in  the  ne^^otiations 
Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  which  pre- 
•  the  concordat  of  July  15, 1801.  The 
of  his  nepliew  made  him  archbishop 
in  1802,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat 
n  1803.  As  ambassador  of  France  at 
1804,  after  conducting  the  negotia- 
accompanied  Pius  VII.  on  his  way  to 
crown  the  emperor.  Many  civil  digni- 
emoluments  were  subsequently  con- 
K>n  him,  but  in  1809  be  declined  the 
L>pric  of  Paris,  to  which  Napoleon, 
to  make  some  one  of  his  family  the 
the  French  clergy,  nominated  him. 
prei»ident  of  the  council  which  sat  in 
1810,  and  also  of  the  national  council 
called  to  consider  the  disagreement 
Na|>oleon  and  the  holy  see  concern- 
toininatiun  of  bishops.  In  this  capa- 
id  not  satisfy  the  em[>eror,  and  for  a 
lisappeared  from  court;  and  he  after- 
lered  to  the  pope,  greatly  to  tlie  dis- 
of  his  nephew.  Upon  the  fall  of 
1  he  retired  to  Rome,  but  was  recalled 
(luring  the  hundred  days.  After  the 
Waterloo  he  Hved  in  retirement  in 
His  C4j]Iection  of  paintings,  one  of  the 
ver  brought  together  by  a  single  per- 
dispersed  after  his  death. 
ID[L\,  TkMias  Greea,  an  American  au- 
l  journalist,  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
,  1771,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  11,  1837. 
uatetl  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1796, 
ied  law  in  Vermont,  employing  his 
jurA  in  writing  humorous  poems  and 
pers  for  the  '*  Farmer's  "Weekly  Mu-  ; 
jf  Wal(K>le,  then  edited  by  Joseph 
In  IHol  he  went  to  England  as  the  ' 
a  newly  invented  machine,  the  failure  | 
I  to  answer  its  purpose  involved  him 
iary  ditHcuIties.  He  produced  in  1803  : 
entitled  **  Terrible  Tractoration,''  in 
iie  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  are 
d,  and  tlie  medical  profession  is  sati- 
t  was  successful  in  London,  where  it 
lished  anonymously.  It  was  repub- 
New  York  in  1804,  and  again  in  1806 
lapsed  form,  under  the  title  of  **The 
Philosoplier."  A  third  e<lition  ap- 
oward  the  vUif^o  of  the  auth(»r's  life. 
ne<l  to  America  in  1804.  and  was  en- 
various  av<K'ations  till  1822.  when  he 
•e«l  the  publication  of  the  **  New  Eng- 
luer."  with  which  he  remained  con- 
uring  the  remain<ler  of  his  life.  He 
fd  the  *' Horticultural  Register'"  and 
c  Manual,"  and  contributed  articles  to 
r  of  journals.  Ilis  remaining  works 
Original  Porins,"'  pul»Iished  in  Emrland 
rica;  "  DemiMTacv  I'nveiled '"  (IHOr.) ; 
•an  Clerk's  Companion"'  (1815);  -The 
fonitor'  (1818);  and  *•  Laws  of  Pat- 
lew  Inventions''  (1822>. 


FiSSENDEH,  WUUab  Pitt,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Boscawen,  N.  II.,  Oct.  16,  1806, 
died  in  Portland,  Me.,  8ept.  8, 1869.  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  college  in  1823,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  commenced  practice 
in  Bridgton,  Me.,  but  in  1829  removed  to  Port- 
land, where  he  soon  attained  eminence  as  a 
counsellor  and  advocate.  He  belonged  to  the 
whig  party,  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Maine  in  1832  and  again  in  1840,  and  from 
1841  to  1843  was  a  representative  in  congress. 
He  was  again  in  the  legislature  in  1845-^6  and 
1853-^4.  In  the  latter  year,  although  the  legis- 
lature was  democratic  in  both  branches,  he  was 
chosen,  by  a  union  of  the  whigs  and  freesoil 
democrats,  United  States  senator,  an  office 
which  he  held  almost  uninterruptedly  until  his 
death.  This  election,  brouglit  about  by  the 
disturbing  elements  introduced  by  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  question,  was  the  preliminary  step 
toward  the  establishment  in  Maine  of  the  re- 
publican party,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  organizers.  In  1861  he  was  a  member 
of  the  "peace  congress."  In  July,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  to  succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase ; 
but  he  resigned  the  position  in  1865  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  senate.  During  his  connection 
with  this  body  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  %nd  of  the  committee  on 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  as  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  foreign  relations  and  the 
library,  as  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion, and  as  chairman  of  the  special  joint  com- 
mission on  reconstruction.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  report  of  the  last  named  committee,  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
On  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  republican  senators  who 
voted  for  acquittal.  He  was  an  invalid  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life. 

FBSSLEB,  Igiaz  Airriln,  a  Hungarian  author, 
born  in  1756,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  15, 
1839.  He  was  a  Capuchin  friar,  but  was  dis- 
missed from  that  order  and  l>ecame  professor  of 
oriental  lan«.ruages  and  hermeneutics  in  Lem- 
berg,  where  his  tragedy  of  Sidney  was  performed 
in  1787.  This  being  denounce<l  as  impious  and 
revolutionary,  he  was  oblige<l  to  fiee,  and  re- 
paired to  Silesia.  He  embraced  Protestantism, 
and  in  1796  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  joined 
Fichte  in  reforming  a  lodge  of  freemasons.  In 
1809  he  became  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  philosophy  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  soon  lost 
this  office  on  account  of  his  allege<l  atheistio 
doctrines.  Subsecjuently  he  was  Protestant 
bishop  of  Saratov,  and  from  1833  till  his  death 
was  general  superintendent  and  ecclesiastical 
councillor  of  the  Lutheran  communitv  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  was  often  involved  in  difficul- 
ties, esi»e<'ially  as  member  of  a  Russian  official 
committee  at  Sarepta,  where  lie  was  chargeti 
with  wishing  to  convert  the  Moravian  com- 
munity of  that  city  into  a  Pn»testant  onraniw- 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  Ilis  prin- 
cipal work  is  Ge9chichte  cUr  Ungnrn  and  dertn 
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Land$(u»en  (10  vols.,  Lcipsio,  1812-25).  He 
also  wrote  several  historical  novels,  and  works 
relutin;;  to  oriental  Ian{^ages  and  philosophy, 
freenia$ionry,  and  literature,  and  an  autobiog- 
raphy {Ii*ticl'filicl'e aufmeine siebzigjdhrige  Pil- 
gertichaft,  Hreslau,  1826 ;  2d  ed.,  1851). 

FESSLER,  Joseph,  an  Austrian  prelate,  born 
at  I^ocliau,  Tyrol,  Dec.  2,  1813.  In  1837  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  Brixen,  and  devoted 
liiinself  to  teaching,  lie  was  professor  of  his- 
tory and  canon  law  for  eleven  years  in  the 
seminary  of  Brixen,  and  for  four  years  in  the 
university  of  Vienna,  where  he  filled  for  four 
years  more  the  newly  established  chair  on  the 
**  Decretals.''  In  1861  the  pope  summoned 
him  to  Home,  and  employed  him  in  managing 
the  alfairs  of  the  eastern  churches,  appointing 
him  also  consultor  of  the  Propaganda  on  orien- 
tal rites.  The  bishop  of  Brixen  at  the  same 
time  name<I  him  his  vicar  general.  Pius  IX. 
nominated  him,  April  7,  1862,  bishop  of  Nyssa 
in  part  thus;  and  on  March  27,  1805,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  St.  Pdlti-n  in  Lower  Austria. 
His  long  studies  and  labors  on  patrology,  church 
history,  and  canon  law,  as  well  as  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  holding  of  diocesan,  provincial, 
and  general  councils,  caused  the  ])Ope  to  desig- 
nate him  in  1809  as  secretary  of  the  council  of 
the  Vatican. 

FFni  ALI,  Fottfh  ill,  Fifl^h  IH,  or  Fath^  All, 
shah  of  Persia,  called  before  his  accession  Baba 
Khan,  bom  about  1762,  died  in  1834.  In  171»7 
he  succeeded  his  uncle,  Aga  Mohammed,  found- 
er of  the  Kadjar  dynasty,  after  having  put 
down  several  claimants  to  the  throne.  In 
1709  Col.  Malcolm  was  sent  by  the  governor 
general  of  India  on  a  mission  to  Feth  Ali,  and 
concluded  a  treatv  bv  which  the  latter  was  to 
attack  Khorasan  and  Afghanistan,  and  receive 
subsidies  from  England  for  that  purpose.  In 
1803  war  broke  out  between  Persia  and  Russia 
for  the  possession  <»f  (rcorpia,  whose  ruler  had 
transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  former  to 
the  lattiT  power.  In  1805  Napoleon  offered 
Feth  .Ali  his  alliance  and  protection  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  18u7  sent  Gen. 
Cianlanne  as  anibassa<lor  to  Persia.  The  treatv 
of  Tilsit  havin^^  however,  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties between  France  and  Russia,  the  Persian 
king  abandoned  the  French  alliance  for  that 
of  the  En^'lisli ;  but  he  was  obliged  in  1813  by 
the  successes  of  the  Russians  to  yield  (ieorgia 
to  the  <'zar  bv  treatv.  In  1^21  a  war  broke 
out  between  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  empire 
on  account  of  the  extortions  and  oppressions 
practised  by  Turkish  functionaries  upon  Per- 
sian ])il;rrims,  and  was  terminated  in  182:i  by 
a  treatv  favorable  to  Persia.  In  1S2«>  Feth 
Ali,  thinking  to  profit  by  the  death  of  the  czar 
Alexan<ler,  and  to  reconquer  (Jeorgin.  declared 
war  against  the  RusMans;  but  bis  annv.  com- 
manded bv  bis  favorite  son  Abbas  Mirza,  was 
vanquished  by  (ien.  Paskevitch,  and  he  was 
forced  in  1^28  to  aband(»n  Persian  Annenia  to 
Russia,  an<l  to  make  the  Aras  the  ]>onndai\v  of 
Lis  dominions.    He  anmsed  himself  in  Lis  leisure 


with  writing  verBes,  and  left  a  oollectioB  of 
odes  and  songs.  He  had  500  females  in  \k 
Larem,  and  in  1826  is  said  to  have  had  Bl  mm 
and  53  daughters.  He  was  socceeded  bv  lui 
grandson  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abhas  Him, 
who  died  shortly  l)efore  his  fatlier. 

FET1ALE8,  or  Fedates,  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
college  of  priests,  consisting  of  20  memben  be* 
longing  to  the  noblest  families,  who  held  offies 
for  life,  with  power  to  fill  racancies  in  their 
number,  and  whose  dnty  it  was  to  carry  the 
complaints  and  grievances  of  the  Roman  pccfle 
before  the  magistrates  and  mlers  of  otfcndiB; 
cities  and  tribes,  to  ask  redress,  to  declare  ia 
case  of  refusal  whether  there  was  snIBcKBt 
reason  for  hostilities,  to  perform  the  rriigkNB 
rites  of  warning  tlie  enemy,  of  declaratioa  of 
war,  and  of  ratification  of  peace,  and  to  watek 
over  the  strict  observance  of  treaties.  This  in- 
stitution is  believed  to  have  existed  among  thi 
people  of  Etmria.  Its  introduction  at  Rome  ii 
attributed  by  some  to  Noma,  by  others  to  Aa- 
cus  Marcius.  When  the  policy  of  Rome  be- 
came that  of  contintial  conquest,  the  institotioi 
lost  its  influence,  preserving  only  its  religim 
character.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  va- 
certain.  It  has  been  rarionsly  derircd  froa 
the  Latin  words  ^^e», /cr^tit,  Jerw,  and/MM^ 
and  the  Greek  ^//<. 

FETICHISM,  Fftlclni,  or  FHUioi  (Port.  /H- 
tifdo,  magic ;  perhaps  connected  with  1 
fascinvm^  a  bewitching),  the  religious  wt      > 
of  material  things  (fetiches)  as  the  abodo 
spirits.    It  is  the  lowest  of  the  forms  of  \ 
ship  found  among  uncivilized  tribes,  and  e 
especially  among  the  negroes  in  AfHca.  T 
are  two  kinds  of  fetiches,  natural  and  ai 
Among  the  former  are  celebrated  rocL- 
ticularly  high  mountain  peaks  where  tiu 
ning  is  supposed  to  dwell ;  ringle  trees. 
more  frequently  whole  forests;  many ; 
as  ser]>CDts,  one  of  which  has  its  own  mw 
where  the   snakes  are  kept  by  priest      »: 
snails,  croco<liles  (with  the  Ashanteesl  k 
sheep,  &c.    Usefulness  and  hurtful  * 

have  often  dictated  their  selecti*       uuh  \      ■- 
ways.     Artificial  fetiches  are  viJier  ym 
preserved  by  priests,  or  private,  purchaitaBn 
from  them  usually  at  a  very  high  price.   1 
and  princes  have  larige  collections  of  fcl       k 
and  every  family  has  at  least  one.    Hmt; 
hereditary,  and  either  hung  up  in  the  di 
ings  or  worn  on  the  neck  or  elsewl 
even  fastened  on  domestic  ani  \r 

sionally  they  are  made  in  rude  iikiit«u«Aof 
human  form,  and  the  public  fetiches  are  i 
times  of  gold  and  very  larae.    The  w 
pers  provide  their  fetiches  liberally  witiu 
but  if  their  prayers  are  not  granted        i 
quently  throw  them  away,  or  1 
])ieces.    They  have  also  festivals  huu  ■■ 
For  the  latter  the  victims  are  ox       ai 
other  animals;  but  sometimes  cr 
oners,  or  persons  of  the  lowest  m 

tribe  are  immolated.    The  festr        i 
rally  attended  by  excess  in  dnumin^  « 
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fights  and  gross  licentioasness.  The  priests 
fonu  a  separate  society,  with  hereditary  dig- 
nity, pn»perty,  and  privileges.  They  have  in 
I>articMiIar  the  right  of  retaining  the  slaves  who 
come  to  them,  or,  as  they  call  it,  present  their 
biNlie^  to  the  fetich.  The  limits  of  the  term 
fetich i^m  are  yet  unsettled,  as  some  exclude 
fr«)m  it  the  worship  of  forests,  mountains, 
rivers,  «S;c.,  and  all  such  aa  are  made  to  resem- 
ble the  human  form. 

Ffrns«  FruftlB  Jtseph,  a  Belgian  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  bom  in  Mons,  March  25, 
17H4.  died  in  Brussels,  March  27,  1871.  His 
lather  was  an  organist,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  wa**  engaged  as  organist  in  his  native  town. 
Sub?<e4}nently,  after  taking  lessons  from  the 
OK  Kit  eminent  teachers  in  Paris,  he  travelled  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  those 
conntri^^^.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1800,  mar- 
ried a  rich  woman,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  music,  especially  of 
that  of  the  ini<Idle  ages,  in  1813,  a  reverse 
of  fortune  oMiging  him  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  hir*  profession,  he  became  organist  and 
teacher  <tf  music  at  Douai,  and  in  1818  was 
appointeil  profosjiM^ir  in  the  conservatory  of 
Pari?*,  and  soon  after  published  his  Traite  du 
e^ntnjfoint  ft  de  hi  fu*jue.  In  1827  he  found- 
ed thi*  tirst  jounial  devoted  to  musical  criti- 
cism tliat  had  ap{>eared  in  France,  the  Revue 
mv$i*'ttU^  whieh  he  edited  till  1835.  At  the 
aamc  time  he  was  pursuing  his  researches  upon 
the  tlieory  of  harmony,  writing  articles  for 
variou^i  periodicaK  and  volumes  upon  the  his- 
tory and  curiosities  of  music^  and  composing 
opera-  and  pieces  of  sacred  music.  In  1832  he 
hefran  his  historical  concerts,  which  have  since 
fuond  imitators  in  Germany  and  England.  In 
183^i  the  kinjr  of  Belgium  appointed  him  chapel 
master  and  director  of  the  royal  conservatory 
of  Brn-r»vlf».  In  18i54  he  superintended  the 
pro«lucfi"ij  of  Meyerbeer's  opera  V Africaine^ 
in  accordance  with  a  direction  in  the  will  of 
the  compoM.T.  His  own  most  successful  opera 
was  L't  cieilU,  which  was  jwrformed  for  100 
nights.  As  a  writer  on  musical  history  he  is 
onrivulled.  and  his  works  on  almost  every  topic 
conneete<l  with  music  are  numerous.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are:  Biographie  unirenelie  des 
mufici'.u*^  €t  hihlitygraphie  generate  de  la  mu- 
riyuf^  precediHl  by  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  muiic  (8  vols.,  Brussels,  1SS5-'U);  Traite 
eomjfht  de  la  thtorie  H  de  la  pratique  de  Char- 
m<mi>.  roftfenant  la  doctrine  de  la  $cience  et  de 
tart  {l*AT\%  1853);  and  a  sketch  of  Meyerbeer 
in  the  Ri'rue  eouUmporaine  (Paris,  1859). — 
Ilia  son  £w)r.vRD  Francis  Lor  is,  born  at  Bou- 
vinea.  May  12,  1816,  was  appointed  in  1S38 
conservator  of  the  royal  library  of  Brussels, 
and  is  the  author  of  Lei  mueiciens  beiges  (2 
vols.,  l^S),  Leg  artistes  beiges  d  Vetranger 
(vols.  i.  an«l  ii.,  1858),  &c. 

FErCH^KiK,  8t^le  4e,  baroness,  mistress  of 
the  Iaj«t  |»rince  of  Cond6  (Louis  Henri  Joseph, 
duke  de  Bourbon),  bom  in  the  Isle  of  AVighi 
VOL.  vu. — n 


about  1795,  died  in  England,  Jan.  2,  1841. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  named 
Clarke,  represented  herself  as  the  widow  of 
a  Mr.  Dawes,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  on 
the  stage ;  but  the  accounts  of  her  life  are 
conflicting  until  about  1817,  when  she  became 
the  mistress  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  At  his 
instigation  she  married  in  1818  the  baron 
Adoiphe  de  Feucheres,  who  became  a  member 
of  his  household,  when  the  prince  settled  upon 
her  72,000  francs  per  annum.  In  1822  she  was 
divorced  from  the  baron.  She  exercised  over 
Cond^  an  almost  unbounded  influence.  In 
1824  ho  presented  her  with  the  domains  of 
Boissy  and  St.  Leu,  and  in  1825  with  1,000,000 
francs,  besides  leaving  her  2,000,000  by  his 
will,  dated  Aug.  30,  1829.  A  year  afterward 
(Aug.  27, 1830)  the  prince  was  found  hanging  in 
his  room,  under  circumstimces  which  fixed  the 
suspicions  of  his  relatives  upon  the  baroness, 
and  also  upon  Louis  Philippe;  for  in  order 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Orleans  family 
she  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  prince 
to  bequeath  the  bulk  of  his  large  fortune  to 
his  godson,  the  duke  d'Aumale,  a  disposition 
which  just  before  his  death  ho  secme<l  inclined 
to  revoke  in  favor  of  the  count  do  Chambord. 
His  relatives  accused  her  of  having  murdered 
the  prince,  and  insisted  upon  a  judicial  investi- 
gation; but  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
her,  and  the  prince's  death  was  ascribed  to 
suicide.  (See  Histoire  compute  du  proems  rela- 
t{f  d  la  mort  et  au  testament  du  due  de  Bour- 
bony  Paris,  1832.)  She  left  her  immense  for- 
tune to  her  niece,  Mile.  Sophie  Tanceron.  The 
baron  de  Feucheres  gave  to  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  his  whole  share  in  the  property  of  his 
former  wife. 

FETDjIL  STM'Kn,  the  name  given  to  tlie  con- 
dition of  society  that  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  Its  germs  were  probably  Asia- 
tic, and  in  Asia,  though  never  so  fully  developed, 
it  has  outlasted  the  svstem  established  in  Eu- 
rope.  It  had  the  firmest  existence  in  Franco, 
Germany,  Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  Eng- 
land after  the  conquest,  and  Scotland,  while 
other  European  countries  were  more  or  less 
influenced  by  it.  The  system  grew  up  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century,  and  was 
the  consequence  of  the  perpetual  struggle  of 
civilization  against  barbarism.  Like  all  systems 
that  have  live<l  for  any  great  length  of  time,  it 
had  a  progressive  formation.  The  struggle  out 
of  which  it  grew  l>egan  with  the  fall  of  the 
imperial  authority  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  ond  when  feudalism  had  estab- 
lished itself,  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  a 
far  greater  advance  toward  the  establishment  of 
civilization.  In  France,  feudalism  was  brought 
into  a  rude  but  intelligible  form  in  the  inth 
century,  and  "  the  feudal  periotl  *'  is  held  to 
synchronize  with  the  ten  generations  during 
which  the  throne  of  that  country  was  held  by 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Capet  family,  987-1328. 
For  some  generations  previous  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Cadovingian  dynasty  it  had  had  a 
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rudo  existence,  and  many  of  its  incidents  are 
traceable  in  Icjxislation  to  tlie  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, tlirougbont  the  limits  of  whose  vast 
dominion  feudalism  had  at  a  later  period  its 


race  produced  able  kings;  bnt  nnderCharie* 
moffne's  successors  the  counts  rapidlj  aci^aircd 
influence  and  wealth,  and  politicai  station.  Tie 
some  man  was  allowed  to  eivjoy  several  coun- 


fuUest  continental  development     ^^  The  regu-  I  ties,  in  all  of  which  he  endeavored  to  aciiuire 


lar  machinery  and  systematic  establishment  of 
feuds,  in  fact/'  says  Hallam,  **may  be  consid- 
ered as  almost  confined  to  the  dominions  of 


landed  property,  and  to  assume  a  right  to  lii 
dignities.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  0th  cen- 
tury the  succession  of  a  son  to  a  father's  coootr 


Charlemagne,  and  to  those  countries  which  I  was  a  recognized  usage;  and  ** in  tlie  next  cca- 
afterward  derived  from  them/^    But  it  is  not  j  tury,^^  says  Ilallam,  ^^  there  followed  an  entire 


until  a  much  later  time  that  we  find  '^  the  feu- 
dal ])eriod  '^  clearly  established.  As  the  chief 
object  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  Carlovin- 
giun  line  was  the  establishment  of  a  consoli- 
dated empire,  it  can  scarely  be  held  that  they 
deliberately  sought  to  develop  a  system  whose 
very  essence  was  the  disintegration  of  every 
country  in  which  it  existed.  The  imbecility 
of  tlie  later  kings  of  the  second  race  favored 
the  advance  of  teudolism  in  France;  and  in 
that  country  it  was  known  earlier  than  any- 
where else,  and  there  it  received  its  essential 
peculiarities.     At  the  time  of  the  couijuest  of 


prostration  of  the  royal  anthority.  and  tie 
counts  U8ur|>ed  their  govemmcDts  as  little  sur- 
ereignties,  with  the  domains  and  all  regaliu 
rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal  snperioritj 
of  the  king.  Tliey  now  added  the  name  of  tbe 
county  to  their  own,  and  their  wives  took  tU 
appellation  of  countess.  In  Italy,  the  iinle- 
pendence  of  the  dukes  was  still  more  compM^; 
and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  hih  desien- 
dants  ket)t  a  stricter  rein  over  those  of  Utr- 
many,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs  of  tlieir  empire 
throughout  the  10th  century,  granted  aliuuft 
invariably  to  the  male  and  even  female  Iiviri 


Gaul,  and  the  rise  of  the  Merovingians,  there  .  of  the  last  possessor.*^  Thus  the  hertditArj 
were  many  freeholds,  that  is,  independent  |  principle  was  recognized  in  a  double  res|HErct— 
properties;  but  in  the  course  of  the  five  fol-  |  as  related  to  the  possession  of  land,  and  a> re- 
lowing  centuries  most  of  these  had  disappeared.  !  lated  to  the  possession  of  {>olitical  power.  Tli« 
The  beneficiary  condition  became  the  common  [  counts  became  the  enemies  of  the  allodial  pro- 
condition  of  teiTitorial  property.  Benefice  and  j  prietors,  whose  importance  was  derived  from  t 
fief  are  words  that  express  the  same  facts  at  |  system  entirely  unlike  that  upon  which  theircno- 
ditferent  dates.  In  the  middle  of  the  12tli  '■  seciuence  rested.  The  king  and  the  law  cuuM 
Ci:ntury /eothna  and  henefirium  were  used  in-  '  not  protect  the  allodialists  or  independent  pro- 
terchani;cal>1y,  as  they  had  been  used  for  some  I  prietors  from  being  spoiled  by  their  enemie*. 
time  previously  to  tliat  date.  The  exact  nature  '  Many  of  them  surrendered  Uieir  lands,  and 
of  benefices  has  been  the  source  of  consider-  received  tliem  back  upon  feudal  conditioiu: 
able  dispute,  but  tlio  better  opinion  is  that;  or  they  acknowledged  themselves  vassals  of  • 
their  onlinary  duration  was  the  life  of  the  pos-  '  suzerain.  Yet  the  allodial  lands  were  not  en- 
scssor,  after  which  they  reverted  to  the  fisc;  tirely  exf inguished.  They  were  common  in  tba 
yet  there  were  instances  of  hereditary  benefices  ;  south  of  France,  the  strength  of  tlie  feudal  t«- 
as  early  as  the  Meroviii^an  times.  The  ten-  ures  being  between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire, 
dency  to  retain  projterty  in  their  families  would  According  to  the  old  French  law,  allodial  landi 
lead  men  to  make  use  of  a  variety  of  means  to  :  were  always  noble,  like  fiefs,  down  to  15SQ, 
render  what  they  held  hereditary,  while  the  \  In  the  German  emjure  many  estates  contiDiicd 
weakness  of  the  kings  would  not  enable  them  to  be  held  by  allodial  tenures.  This  part  of  ibe 
to  resist  claims  powerfully  urged  in  behalf  of  the  subject  is  involve<l  in  considerable  ohscoritr, 
sons  of  1)eneficiaries.  Under  the  feudal  system  ,  for  in  the  royal  charters  of  the  10th  and  11th 
the  territorial  element  was  known  as  the  fief,  .  centuries  the  word  allodinm  is  continoally  OMd 
and  it  has  been  arjrued  that  this  did  not  mean  for  a  feud,  or  hereditary  benefice.  "Siverd 
originally  the  land  itself,  but  only  the  tenure  '  passages  in  ancient  laws  and  instrnmentk** 
thereof,  its  relation  of  dependence  toward  the  j  says  Ilallam,  "concur  to  prove  that  b(  rt 
suzerain;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  ad-  ;  relation  established  between  lord  and  w  t 
ver>e  to  this  view,  though  it  is  admitted  that  beneficiary  grants,  there  was  another  i»|iet 
at  a  later  perio<l  some  such  distinction  may  j  more  jKjrsonal,  and  more  closely  reseni 
have  been  made.  The  titles,  or  most  of  them,  |  that  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Kovnan  r  ir 
which   became   so  identified  with   feudalism,     lie.     This  was  usually  called  c<  i*i 

were  not  r)riginally  hereditary,  but  were  made  and  appears  to  have  been  foundeu  uu  iwu^eff 
so  jrra<lually,  like  the  property  possessions  which  general  principles,  both  of  which  the  distrartca 
rendered  the  great  vassals  sf)  powerful.  I)ukes,  state  of  society  inculcated.  The  weak  needed 
counts,  and  maniuises,  or  marirraves,  were  at  the  protection  of  the  powerful;  and  thepw- 
first  provincial  governors,  ollicers  intrusted  ernmont  needed  some  security  for  public  oP 
with  certain  specific  duties,  the  margraves  be-  i  Even  before  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,? 
ing  charired  with  the  custody  of  the  frontiers,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century,  mentions  tbcnw 
The  weakness  of  the  Merovingian  kings  made  toni  of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  great  bj 
these  ottioers  very  important  persons  in  the  money,  and  blames  their  rapacity,  though  b« 
state.  The  Carlovingians  sought  to  lessen  their  ;  allows  the  natural  reasonableness  of  the  pn^ 
power,  and  with  some  success  so  long  as  that    tice.    The  disadvantageous  condition  of  lb* 
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rerful  freemen,  which  ended  in  the  ser- 
»f  one  (lart  and  in  the  feiidul  vassalage 
her,  led  snch  a«  fi»rtunately  still  pre- 
Jieir  allodial  pniperty  to  insure  its  de- 
r  a  stipulated  paymoDt  of  money.  Such 
ts  may  be  traced  in  extant  charters, 
indeed  of  monasteries.  In  the  c&so  of 
persons,  it  may  bo  presume<l  that  this 
ry  contract  was  frequently  changed  by 
nper  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  depen- 

Froin  this,  however,  as  I  imagine,  it 
y  differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolu- 
the  inferior's  pleasure,  without  incur- 
orfeiture,  as  well  as  having  no  relation 
Homage,  however,  seems  to  have 
c'ideut  to  commendation,  as  well  as  to 
re.  Military  service  was  sometimes  the 
»n  of  tbis  engagement.  It  was  the  law 
le,  so  late  at  least  as  the  commencement 
hird  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could 
»art  in  private  wars  except  in  defence 
>wn  lord.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
>m  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald 
ery  man  wan  bound  to  attach  himself 

lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege  of  a 
I  to  choose  liis  own  superior.  And  this 
i;rly  Hupported  by  the  analogy  of  our 
>axon  lawii,  where  it  is  fre<|uently  re- 
that  no  man  should  continue  without  a 
-By  the  edict  of  Milan,  issued  by  Conrad 
>eror  of  Germany,  in  1037,  four  regula- 
e  e$*tab]ished :  ''  that  no  man  should  be 
d  of  his  fief,  whether  held  of  the  ompe- 
i  mesne  lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the 
and  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  that 
L'li  judgment  an  immediate  vassal  might 
to  his  sovereign ;  that  liefs  slionld  be 
«1  by  sons  and  their  children,  or  on  their 
by  brothers,  i»rovided  they  were  feuda 
',  such  as  had  descended  from  the  fa- 
nd  tiiat  the  lord  should  not  alienate  the 
lis  vassid  without  his  consent."  This 
lough  relating  immediately  only  to  Lom- 
•♦  thou^rht  to  mark  the  full  maturity  of 
lal  system,  and  the  last  stage  of  its  pro- 
Its  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  disa- 
ats  between  inferior  vass:ds  and  their 
lite  lords,  which  had  been  caused  by 
It  of  settle<l  usage.  Guizot  is  of  opinion 
e  essential  fads  of  the  feudal  system 
reduced  to  three,  viz. :  1,  the  particular 
>t'  territorial  property,  real,  full,  heredi- 
id  yet  derived  from  a  superior,  impo- 
-tain  personal  obligations  on  its  posses- 
ler  pain  ot*  forfeiture;  in  a  word,  want- 
that  complete  inde|>endence  wliich  is 
rharai-teristic;  2,  the  amalgamation  of 
inty  with  pro{)erty,  the  attribution  to 
prietor  of  the  soil,  over  all  the  inhabi- 
'  that  soil,  of  the  whole  or  nearlv  the 
>f  those  riglits  which  constitute  what 
I  sovereignty,  and  which  are  now  pos- 
inly  by  government,  the  public  power ; 
lierarclial  system  of  legislative,  judicial, 
itary  institutions,  wliich  united  the  pos- 
of  defs  among  themselves,  and  formed 


them  into  a  general  society.  Of  feudal  rela- 
tions, support  and  fidelity  were  the  principal. 
The  vassal  owed  service  to  his  lord,  and  the 
lord  protection  to  his  vassaL  If  the  vassal 
failed  in  his  obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited ; 
if  the  lord  failed,  he  lost  his  seigniory.  It  is 
disputed  whether  the  vassal  was  bound  to  fol-  . 
low  his  lord's  standard  against  bis  own  kin- 
dred. As  respected  the  king,  the  relations  were 
loose  and  shifting.  There  are  instances  of  vas- 
sals aiding  their  immediate  superiors  ogamst 
the  king ;  and  the  royal  power  was  always  in 
antagonism  to  the  feudal  system. — ^Tho  cere- 
monies which  took  place  when  a  fief  was  con- 
ferred were  principally  homage,  fealty,  and  in- 
vestiture. 1  he  first  expressed  the  submission 
and  devotedness  of  the  vassal  toward  his  lord. 
The  oath  of  fealty  differed  little  in  language 
from  the  act  of  homage,  but  was  indispensable, 
was  taken  by  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors, 
and  could  be  received  by  proxy.  Investiture 
was  the  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  and 
was  proper  or  improper.  By  the  lirst,  the  vas- 
sal was  put  in  possession  upon  the  ground,  by 
the  lord  or  his  deputy,  which  the  English  law 
calls  livery  of  seisin ;  by  the  second,  possession 
was  given  symbolically,  by  the  delivery  of  a 
branch,  turf,  or  stone,  or  some  other  natural 
object,  according  to  custom.  Nearly  a  hundred 
varieties  of  investiture  are  mentioned.  The 
vassaPs  duties  commenced  with  his  investiture. 
These  were  very  numerous  nnd  it  is  impossible 
to  define  them  at  large.  They  embraced  nearly 
every  obligation  that  can  exist  in  such  a  state 
of  society  as  then  [prevailed  over  most  of  Chris- 
tendom. Tiiey  varied,  too,  with  f»lace  and  time. 
Military  service  depended  upon  circumstances, 
though  40  days  was  the  usual  term  that  the 
tenant  of  a  knit^ht^s  fee  was  bound  to  be  in  the 
field  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  feudal 
incidents  advantageous  to  the  lord  were  reliefs, 
fines  upon  alienation,  escheats,  aid,  wardship, 
and  marriage,  the  two  latter  placing  the  wards 
and  orphan  minors  among  his  vassals  almost 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  control  of  female 
vassals  with  respect  to  marriage  was  carried 
to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  I^tin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  founded  by  the  first  crusaders  at 
the  time  when  the  feudal  system  was  at  its 
height.  Improper  fiefs,  as  they  were  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  military  fiefs,  were 
in  time  granted,  in  order  to  gratify  ])ride  or 
to  raise  money.  "They  were  granted  for  a 
price,  and  without  reference  to  military  service. 
The  language  of  the  feudal  law  was  ap]died 
by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer 
of  property.  Hence,  pensions  of  money  and 
allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote  from 
right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  sometimes  grante<l 
under  that  name ;  and  even  where  land  was 
the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions  were 
ot\en  lucrativCj  often  honorary,  and  sometimes 
ludicrous."  Fiefs  of  office,  too,  were  granted, 
by  which  persons  received  grants  of  land  on 
condition  of  performing  some  domestic  service 
to  the  lord.    The  mechanic  arts  were  carried 
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on  in  tlio  houses  of  the  frreat  hy  persons  receiv- 
ing lands  upon  these  condition:>i. — The  teudnl 
system  was  exchisive  in  its  spirit.  In  strict- 
ness, a  person  not  noble  by  birth  could  not  pos- 
sess atief,  though  there  were  occasional  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  which  increased  as  the  aris- 
tocratical  spirit  declined.  Three  descents  were 
necessary  to  remove  fully  the  stain  of  ignoble 
bloo<l.  Children  l>om  of  an  ignoble  mother,  in 
lawful  wedlock,  were  lo<>ked  upon  as  of  ille- 
gitimate ori«rin.  The  hijrher  clergy,  as  prelates 
and  abbots,  were  feudal  nobles.  Ecclesiastical 
tenants  camo  within  the  scope  of  feudal  duty. 
Below  the  gentle  classes  were  the  freemen  and 
the  serfs.  The  fonner  were  dwellers  in  char- 
tered towns,  and  were  destined  to  have  an  im- 
portant part  in  destroying  the  feudal  system  ; 
and  in  England,  the  yeomanry,  to  whose  exis- 
tence that  country  owed  its  leading  place  in  the 
military  system  of  Europe,  were  also  among 
the  freemen.  The  serfs,  or  villeins,  were  among 
the  most  abject  of  mankind,  and  were  despised 
and  maltreated  because  they  had  been  degraded 
and  injured.  In  some  countries  a  distinction 
was  made  between  viHeins  and  serfs,  tlie  latter 
being  compelled  to  perform  the  vilest  labors, 
and  thoroughly  enslaved,  while  the  condition 
of  the  former  was  not  s<^  harsh,  their  payments 
and  duties  being  defined.  Probably  at  no  time 
in  the  world's  hi>tory  have  the  mass  of  the 
people  been  so  badly  treated  as  during  the  ex- 
istenee  of  the  feudal  system ;  and  many  of  those 
customs  and  opinions  that  still  impede  the 
growth  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  happi- 
nes>  in  several  countries,  are  but  relics  of  that 
system,  and  yet  continue  to  do  its  work.— 
There  were  several  causes  for  the  decline  of 
feudalism.  The  two  extremes  of  society  were 
alike  interested  in  its  destruction,  and  continu- 
ally sought  it :  the  king,  feebly  gras[nng  a  scep- 
tre that  was  scarcely  more  than  a  fooPs  bau- 
ble ;  and  the  squalid  people,  who  were  treated 
by  the  ruling  classes  with  less  considerati(m 
than  they  bestowed  up<m  beasts  of  chase.  The 
growth  of  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which 
was  one  of  the  children  of  feudalism,  was  inju- 
rious to  the  system  whence  it  sprung.  The 
feudal  system  had  much  to  do  with  the  crusades, 
and  it  was  probably  the  only  state  of  society 
in  which  those  expeditions  could  either  have 
been  undertaken,  or  have  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time  during  nearly  2(M)  years ;  yet  they 
workeil  mo>t  injuriously  to  it,  and  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  fall.  The  growth  of  the 
towns,  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  develop- 
ment tif  the  commercial  spirit,  the  acquisition 
(»f  military  knowledge  by  the  people  in  several 
countries,  s4-ientitic  inventions  and  tliscoveries, 
and  the  application  of  gunpow<ler  to  the  uses 
of  war,  aided  its  downlall.  In  France  it  failed 
utterly  as  a  bulwark  against  the  English  inva- 
sions of  the  14th  century,  which  rapidly  accel- 
erjjted  its  fate.  It  might  have  remained  ])ow- 
ert'ul  during  the  first  century  of  the  Valois  kings 
had  it  not  proved  totally  unequal  to  the  busi- 
ness it  claimod  as  peculiarly  its  own,  that  of 


defending  the  soil  its  members  owned,  and  tie 
country  they  governed. — See  Sismondi,  II it- 
toVre  des  Jranfais  and  Uutoire  de»  rijiuhHijarf 
itaUenne*;  Gnizot,  Jlhtoire  gineraU  d/  hi  n- 
tilisntion  en  France  and  Ilatoire  gthtraU  de  h 
cirilisation  en  Europe;  Michelet,  Ilutoirr  ih 
France;  Ilallam,  *^ Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages;"  Bell,  ''Historical  Studies  of  Feodal- 
ism  "  (London,  1852) ;  and  Lacroix,  "  MaoDen, 
Customs,  and  Dress  during  the  Middle  Ajre% 
and  during  the  Renaissance  Period  ^'  (cransU- 
ted  from  the  French,  London,  1874). 

FEIERBACH.  I.  Pail  Johttu  JUmIh,  a  Ge^ 
man  jurist,  born  in  Jena,  Nov.  14, 1775.  died  in 
Frankfort,  May  20,  1838.  lie  studied  law  at 
Jena,  and  l>ecame  professor  of  fundal  law  there 
in  1801,  of  criminal  and  civil  law  at  Kiel  in  Wj2, 
and  at  Landshut  in  1804.  -  In  18()i3  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  civil  code  for  Bavaria,  m 
1808  became  privy  councillor,  in  1814  ir  judat 
at  Bamberg,  and  in  1817  president  of  the  cnort 
of  appeals  at  Anspach.  While  there  he  under- 
took to  investigate  the  story  of  Ka>par  Ilaii^r. 
without  much  regard  to  the  sovereign  fanuliH 
thought  to  be  compromised  in  the  matter.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  standard  law  books. 
Of  these,  the  Lehrhuch  dc»  gemeinen  in  DtHttti- 
hind  gultigen  peiulichen  lierhU  (1 801)  is  onerf 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  crimi- 
nal law  in  Germany.  II.  Lidw%  Aaintf,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding,  bum  in 
Landshut,  July  28, 1804,  died  near  Knremberc, 
Sept.  12,  1872.  He  studied  theolog}*  and  phi- 
losophy at  Heidelberg  and  Herlin.  and  became  t 
tutor  at  the  university  of  Erinngen  in  1828.  but 
retired  into  private  life  soon  after,  occupria^ 
himself  solely  with  literary  labors.  In  1844  be 
delivercil  a  brief  course  of  lectures  at  the  oiu- 
versity  of  Heidell>erg.  He  subse<iuent]y  rctirvd 
to  a  small  village  in  Franconia,  where  lie  di- 
rected an  in<lustnal  establishment,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  literarj  pursuits.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  poTcrtj,  and 
a  subscription  for  his  benefit  was  raised  art 
long  before  his  death.  Among  liis  works  U 
collection  of  which  has  been  published  in  10 
vols.,  lA'ipsic,  1846-^CO)  the  folio winir  are  tbe 
most  important:  Ahdlard  vnd  I/rioi$e  I  Ans- 
pach, 183iJ);  Geachichte  der  nevern  PhifM^ 
jth ie Ton  Bacon  ton  Verulam  bit .S/>i»A?/r cl>*W»: 
DtinteUung^  EntmcMung  und  Kritik  dtr 
Lrihuiz9chni  Phiic9ophie{lSZ7):  Pierre  Jia^U 
(1838);  Das  Wesen  de$  Chriwfenthyms  {hti^ 
sic,  1841 ;  English  translation  by  Mrsw  Lewi 
London.  1854) ;  iMis  Wrten  der  Religion  (2ded^ 
1 849) ;  and  Gottheit,  Freikeit  und  UMterliiek' 
keit  (1800).  Feuerbach  transformed  the  He- 
gelian doctrine  into  naturalism.  The  Icsdia^ 
principle  of  his  philosophy  is  the  identific-ititHi 
of  (rod  with  the  idealized  essence  of  man.  or  the 
deified  essence  of  nature.  Uis  own  statemen: 
is:  *^My  theory  may  be  condensed  in  tiro 
words :  nature  and  man.  That  b^njr  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  presupposition,  the  cause 
of  existence  of  man,  is  not  God — a  mysterionSi 
vague,  indefinite  term — ^bnt  nature.    On  tbe 
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other  band,  that  being  in  which  natare  becomes 
cons^'ious  of  itself,  is  man.  .  .  .  True,  it  fol- 
lows from  mj  theory  that  there  is  no  God,  that 
is  to  say,  no  abstract  being,  distinct  from  na- 
tare anil  man,  which  disi>oses  of  the  destinies 
of  the  universe  and  mankind  at  its  discretion ; 
bat  this  negation  is  only  a  consequence  of  the 
cognition  of  (lod^s  identity  with  the  essence  of 
natare  and  man/^ 

FETILLAXTS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Cister- 
cians, founded  in  France  in  1577  by  Jean  de  la 
Barri^re,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Feuillant, 
in  the  diocese  of  Rieux,  Languedoc,  for  the 
stricter  observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  declared  independent  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586. 
It  received  originally  a  very  severe  discipline, 
its  members  U^ing  obliged  to  go  with  naked 
be.id  and  feet,  to  sleep  upon  planks,  and  to  eat 
on  their  knees.  The  rules  were  subsequently 
preatly  relaxed,  and  the  order  spread  over 
France  and  Italy.  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
I>.irt  which  its  members,  es]>ecially  the  preach- 
er Bernard  de  Montgaillard,  called  Le  petit 
FeniUant^  took  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  in 
the  time  of  the  league.  After  having  been  the 
cenrre  of  numerous  agitations,  the  Feuillants 
of  Franco  were  in  1630  separated  from  those 
of  Italy.  Their  costume  was  a  white  robe  with- 
out a  iscapular,  and  a  white  cowl.  De  la  Bar- 
ricre  founded  at  the  same  time  a  female  order 
<if  Feuillantes,  whose  convent  was  first  near 
Toulouse,  and  afterward,  by  invitation  of  Anne 
of  Austri;i,  in  Paris.  The  severe  discipline  to 
which  tlie  members  of  this  order  at  first  sub- 
jected themselves  caused  tlie  death  of  many  of 
thi-m.  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.  The 
order  Ltsted  till  17l»0. — In  the  French  revolu- 
tion a  club  founded  by  Lafayette,  Siey^s,  and 
others,  at  tirst  called  the  company  of  1789,  and 
opposed  to  the  Jacobins,  was  known  as  the 
Feuillants,  from  their  meeting  in  a  convent  of 
the  abolished  order.  In  March,  1791,  it  was 
broken  up  by  a  mob. 

FETILLET,  OcttTf,  a  French  novelist  and 
dramati^^t,  born  in  St  L6,  La  Manche,  Aug.  11, 
]*<12.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  in  the  col- 
leire  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  1845  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Desir6  Hazard,  in 
c<>nj unction  with  Paul  Boca^o  and  Albert 
AuF>ert,  a  romance  entitled  Le  grand  rUil- 
hmU  published  in  the  National,  Since  then 
he  has  written  a  large  number  of  romances, 
Ci>rae<lies,  dramas,  and  farces,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  l»een  received  favorably.  In  18r>2 
he  succeeded  Scribe  as  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  He  was  afterward  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  imperial  residences,  which  positi(m 
he  held  until  tlie  revolution  of  Sept.  4,  1^70. 
Am«>n;(  his  novels  are:  PoliehinflU  (1840); 
tfar*tii  (1848);  Redemption  (1849);  Belhth 
nOo);  Le  rhetfu  hlanc  (1853);  La  petite 
fomte^tte  (1850);  Le  roman  d* un  jeune  homme 
jfturre  (1858),  which  has  been  translated  into 
many  langnages;  Ilistoire  d^  Sibylle  (1862), 
Mtin-ely  les^  (lopnlar  than  the  preceding ;  and 
M'jfuieur  de  Camors  (1867),  a  story  remark- 


able for  invention  and  vigor,  but  regarded  as 
exceedingly  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies. 
His  plays  include  La  nuit  terrible  (1845),  Le 
bourgeois  de  Rome  (1846),  La  cri»e  (1848),  Le 
pour  et  le  contre (1849),  Dalila  (1857),  Montjoye 
(1863),  La  belle  an  boi$  dormant  (1865),  Le  eat 
de  conscience  (1867),  Julie  (1869),  and  Le 
Sphinx  (1874),  the  last  the  most  sensational 
of  them  all.  He  has  written  also,  jointly  with 
Paul  Bocage,  a  number  of  other  dramas,  and 
has  published  several  poems. 

FEViL,  Pill  Henri  Urentli,  a  French  novelist, 
born  at  Rennes,  Nov.  28,  1817.  He  belongs 
to  an  old  legitimist  family,  studied  law,  but 
became  a  banker^s  clerk,  and  then  a  writer. 
His  Mysthes  de  Londres  (11  vols.,  1844),  some- 
what m  the  vein  of  Sue  and  Souli6,  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  He  has  since 
published  some  200  volumes,  including  Les 
amours  de  Paris  (6  vols.,  1845);  Le  Jils  du 
diable  (12  vols.,  1846);  Les  belles  de  nuit  (8 
vols.,  1850);  Le  bossu  (12  vols.,  1858);  and 
Les  tribunaux  secrets  (8  vols.,  1864).  English 
translations  of  some  of  his  novels  appeared  in 
1870. 

FEVER  (Lat.  febris,  probably  a  transposition 
for  /erbiSy  from  /ervere,  to  be  hot),  or  Pyrexia 
(Or.  irhpe^if,  from  Kvpicaetv^  to  be  feverish,  do- 
rived  from  nifp,  fire),  a  morbid  state  character- 
ized especially,  as  the  names  denote,  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  generally 
together  with  acceleration  of  the  circulation, 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  muscular  debility,  men- 
tal weakness,  lassitude,  and  derangement  of 
the  functions  of  most  of  the  important  organs 
of  the  body.  The  significance  of  the  term 
fever  has  been  enhanced  of  late  by  the  use  of 
the  thennomcter  placed  either  in  the  armpit 
or  within  some  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  body. 
The  thermometer  sliows  morbid  increase  of  the 
heat  of  the  body  in  some  cases  when  this  is  not 
apparent  to  the  hand  placed  on  the  skin,  and 
when  the  patient  may  have  a  sensation  of 
coldness.  During  the  so-called  cold  stage  of 
an  intermittent  fever,  the  thermometer  shows 
the  heat  of  the  body  to  be  moderately  raised. 
Fever  may  be  said  to  exist  whenever  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  raised  above  the  maximum  of 
health,  namely,  about  99°  F.  Fever  is  distin- 
guished as  symptomatic  when  it  is  dependent 
upon  a  local  iudammation;  and  it  is  said  to 
l>e  idiopathic,  or  essential,  whenever  it  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  local  cause.  A  symptom- 
atic fever,  as  implied  in  the  name,  is  only  a  symp« 
tom  of  disi'ase ;  it  does  not  constitute  per  se  the 
disease ;  but  an  idiopathic  or  essential  fever  is 
reckoned  as  a  disease.  In  the  classification  of 
disea'ses  there  are  numerous  fevers,  which  will 
1)0  separately  considered  under  the  title  Fe- 
vers, excepting  measles,  smallpox,  plague,  and 
a  few  others,  which  are  treated  under  tlieir  own 
names.  In  both  symptomatic  and  idiopathic 
fever  the  increase  of  teini>erature  atlbnls  not 
onlv  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  febrile 
state,  but  a  criterion  of  its  intensity.    The  fever 
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U  intcDK  in  profKirtioD  to  tlic  increase  nf  the 
hoat  of  tlio  body,  oa  deteniiiiK.'J  by  the  tiier- 
inumc'tcr.  The  raofce  of  the  morUltl  riav  U 
from  OH"  to  110".  Moreover,  Iho  temperature 
buth  ID  syniiitomatic  fever  and  in  the  tevera  ii 
a  criterion  uf  tlie  iuiinedlate  danper  to  life. 
A  teinperntttrc  nliovc  105',  if  persisting,  always 
denotes  i^at  gravity,  aod  deutli  ia  itiiminent 
if  tlic  temperatDrc  remuina  for  any  length  of 
liino  above  that  point.  The  increase  of  liciit 
in  in  part  due  to  a  luorhid  activity  iu  tlie  mo- 
lecular changes  incident  to  disintegration  of  tis- 
sae,  l)utourexistin|;  knowledge  dues  not  enable 
tile  putliolopst  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the 
rationale  of  fever.  At  present  it  la  an  unset- 
tled patholofricul  question  to  what  extent  the 
increa.-«  of  beat  is  caiisutivo  of  tlie  varions 
morbid  phenomena  wliicli  are  presented  in 
eonneotion  with  symptimatlc  and  essential 
fever.  This  question  is  iiii|iortnnt  as  bearing 
on  the  eni])Ioyment  of  druga  ond  other  men- 
sure!)  of  treatment  with  a  view  to  diuiin- 
i-li  the  heat  of  the  body.  There  are  cer- 
tain remedies  which  tVom  their  efl'eet  upon 
temporatarc  are  called  antipyretics;  such  arc 
iiuinia  in  full  doses,  digitalis,  reratrum  riri- 
df,  &e.  The  moat  potent  mcnsurc  for  diinin- 
iahing  temperature,  however,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  water  eiternally,  dther  in  the  form  of 
the  shower  or  pluntie  lintli.  the  doiiclie.the  wet 
sitcet  or  by  sponging  the  Biirfare  of  the  hody. 
nrinkiiig  freely  of  cold  water  also  baa  this 
effeet.  Antipyretic  treatment  has  recently  en- 
tered more  largi'ly  into  medical  practice  than 
fiiniicrly,  from  more  attention  having  been 
givi-n  til  the  study  of  animal  heat  in  different 
diiiensK-s  by  means  of  tlic  tlieniiometer. 

I'KVEB  Ol'Kll  (htinnin  odori/er-im,  Nees).  a 
fclinib  from  i  to  10  rt.  Iiiyli,  with  long,  slender, 
and  brittle  branches,  common  in  the  northern 


I  swampy  place  in  the  deep  shade  of  woo-'.". 
1  Here  it  produces  an  ebnndance  of  floweri  tail 
-  fVuit.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  or  May  in 
I  clusters  trom  three  to  six  in  number,  are  of  i 
greenish  yellow  color,  and  come  out  where  the 
last  year's  leaves  were.  The  fruit  is  a  Mnall. 
oval,  dark  red  or  purple  drupe,  in  bunches  if 
two  to  Hve.  The  twigs  or  young  branches  in 
smooth  and  of  a  bright  green,  which  ts^Dnii^ 
an  olive  tint  the  next  year,  and  afterwiTii  i 
{leorly  gray.  A  decoction  gf  the  twig*  i*  o/fi 
to  alleviate  the  itching  from  poisoning  by  n- 
maeli.  According  to  fir.  Darhngton,  it  is  ilio 
used  as  a  medicine  for  cattle  in  the  spriof. 
The  berries  have  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste,  asd 
have  sometimes  been  nsed  as  allspice. 

FEVEB-S  or  Fymitt,  diseases  charactenid 
by  a  morbid  inereeso  uf  animal  heat  not  refrr- 
abic  to  any  local  affection ;  that  is,  disease?  ia 
which  the  febrile  state  is  Idiopathic  or  eswa- 
tiul.  (See  Feveb.)  A  fever  lasting  but  s 
single  (lay  in  some  coses,  or  continuing  for  a 
few  days  in  other  cases,  is  called  ephemenl 
fever  or  a  fcbricula.  It  is  without  dangtr, 
as  a  rule,  and  calls  for  only  palliative  treat- 
ment. Exclusive  of  this  form  of  fever,  the  dif- 
ferent fevers  are  classified  as  follows:  1.  Te- 


as (leriodical,  or,  from  tlieir  causation,  malansl 
fevers.  Intermittent  fever  and  reniiitant  fevtr 
are  ombraeed  under  these  names,  and  yellow 
fever  is  generally  included  in  this  clasi^  t. 
Fevers  which,  in  contrast  with  the  foregdof; 
arc  characterized  by  a  continuous  febrile  staib 
are  called  continued  fevers,  Tlie  fevers  so 
clOBsitled  are  typhus  and  ty]>hoid  fever,  retape- 
ing  fever,  and  erysipelatous  fever,  a.  Fet«it 
in  which  an  eruption  on  the  skin  is  a  proiai- 
ncnt  and  a  pretty  constant  feutare  are  dit- 
tingubbed  as  ernptive  fevers,  namely,  emall- 
t>ox,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  nieaslo. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  the  disease  known  is 
the  plague.  tUhcr  diseases  which  are  eswntial- 
ly  fevers  are  not  always  nosologieally  bo  elaasl- 
fied.  Examples  of  this  kind  ore  insolatim  or 
Eimstroke,  cerebro-»pina]  ineninfritia,  inflncfua, 
and  di]>htherin.  I.  I'eriodical Fe^em. — I.  A- 
tennit/riit  and  Rtmilttnt  Ferera.  Th*  peTMd- 
ical  fevers  of  malarial  origin  manifest  tni*  re- 
markable peculiarity :  IntermL-sions  or  reni*- 
Mons  recur  nt  rqrular  inten'als,  foUowmrslisr 
of  perioilicity.    Tliis  is  especially  marked  in  la- 


Vnited  States,  and  remarkable  for  its  grjiccful 
furin  imd  lnrtn<  hanil-Mime  leaves,  ciipecially 
vlien  it  gn)wa  upon  the  mnr^'in  of  some  cold, 


l:iw  of  periodicity  vsrie^  giving  rise  to  what  are 

known  as  thedilfbrent  types  of  an  intermhtcDt 

Tlie  regidar  or  simple  types  «re  tr  " 


h.  the  tertian  type,  !n  which  the  parosjiKS 
recnr  on  every  other  or  every  tbird  day:  r, 
the  quartan  type.  In  which  two  daya  elapM  I*- 
tneen  the  |iar<ixysms,  that  is,  in  which  the* 
recur  on  the  fourth  day,  dating  from  the  eoB- 
I  mencemcnt  of  one  to  the  commcncemcBl  rf 
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the  Dext  paroxysm.  Compound  types,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  the  doable  qaotidian,  two  par- 
oxy<inis  occurring  daily ;  tht)  double  tertian,  a 
[mnixysiiii  occurring  daily,  the  paroxysms  dif- 
ftfring  in  certain  rcjiiiects  on  two  successive 
days,  but  corresponding  on  alternate  days ;  a 
double  quartern,  in  which  a  paroxysm  occnrs 
on  two  successive  days,  and  on  the  third  day 
there  is  no  paroxysm.  Extremely  rare  vari- 
eties of  ty|>e  are  a  quintan,  sextan,  heptan,  and 
octan ;  these  names  expressing  the  length  of 
the  intervals.  Tbe  facts  thus  exemplifying  a 
law  of  periodicity  are,  with  our  existing  knowl- 
edge, inexplicable.  A  paroxysm  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  when  complete,  consists  of  three 
peri<xls  or  stages,  called  generally  the  cold,  the 
hot,  and  the  sweating  stage.  These  different 
ata^'S  are  of  variable  duration,  the  length  of 
tlie  paroxysm  in  different  cases  varying  from 
three  to  eight  hours.  The  cold  stage  is  some- 
times characterized  by  shaking,  that  is,  mus- 
cular tremor  or  rigor,  and  sometimes  only  by  a 
sen^  of  chilliness.  This  stage  is  sometimes 
wanting.  The  intensity  of  the  fever  varies 
much  in  different  cases  in  the  hot  stage,  and 
GO  the  amount  and  continuance  of  the  sweating 
which  f  illows.  If  not  arrested  by  remedies, 
intennittent  fever  tends  to  continue  indefinite- 
ly, and  is  apt  to  induce  notable  ancDmia  or 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  (see  Chlorosis), 
and  sometimes  general  dropsy.  Enlargement 
of  the  spleen  is  an  occasional  result  of  the 
di$ea£«.  There  are  certain  remedies  which 
p««se^  the  power  of  arresting  the  parox- 
TsnH,  and  these  remedies  are  therefore  called 
anti{>eriodii*s.  The  drugs  which  especially 
have  this  power  are  the  salts  of  quinia  or 
quinine.  (See  Cixciioxa.)  In  the  vast  ma- 
j<»rity  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the 
diseti'^e  is  promptly  cured  by  quinine,  which, 
given  judiciously,  does  no  harm.  This  drug 
also  has  a  prophylactic  power ;  that  is,  it  pro- 
rents  the  occurrence  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
pn>tect4  against  relapses.  Other  remedies 
which  are  efficacious,  but  in  a  less  degree,  are 
aala^'ine,  bebeerine,  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or 
Pros^ian  blue,  strychnia,  and  arsenic.  Remit- 
tent fever  is  al.'to  often  controlled  by  tjuinia 
and  other  periodica. — In  general,  intermittent 
anl  remittent  fevers  are  not  immediately 
danirerous  to  life,  even  if  they  be  allowed  to 
continue;  but  they  are  sometimes  attended 
with  irreat  danger,  and  they  may  cause  death 
witliin  a  few  hours.  In  these  cases  the 
disea^  is  di!»tinguishcd  as  pernicious  intennit- 
tent or  remittent  fever.  In  some  portions  of 
this  country  it  is  called  congestive  chill.  Pa- 
tirnt"*  affected  with  this  fatal  form  may  foil 
quickly  into  unconsciousness  (coma),  from 
wliiib  they  do  not  emerge;  some  cases  are 
charai^terized  by  delirium,  and  sometimes 
vomiting  and  purging  occur,  followed  by  a 
•rate  of  collapse  resembling  that  in  epidemic 
rhirlera.  Pernicious  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  tropical  than 
in  Ci'ld  and  tem[>erate  climates.    Cases  are 


more  likely  to  occur  at  certain  seasons  than  at 
others;  and  whenever  their  occurrence  is  ob- 
served, it  is  immensely  important  to  arrest  the 
disease  in  every  instance  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, lest  succeeding  paroxysms  may  prove  to 
bo  pernicious.  If  a  patient  pass  through  one 
paroxysm  in  which  the  symptoms  threatened 
danger,  the  treatment  which  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting another  paroxysm  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  life.  Quinine  should  be  given 
promptly  and  boldly  nnder  such  circumstances. 
— ^The  nature  of  the  special  cause  of  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fever  is  unknown.  Wheth- 
er it  be  a  chemical  product  or  a  living  en- 
tity (animal  or  vegetable)  is  as  yet  a  question 
which  can  only  be  met  with  reasoning  and 
speculations.  The  cause  is  endemic  in  certain 
situations,  and  therefore  it  is  of  telluric  origin. 
It  is  more  likely  to  emanate  from  marshy  situ- 
ations than  from  those  in  which  the  soil  is 
dry,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  marsh  miasm. 
It  is  contained  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  present  especially  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  the  special  cause  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  latent  in  the  system ;  patients  some- 
times do  not  experience  the  disease  until  many 
months  or  even  years  after  the  morbific  agent 
has  entered  the  body.  Persons  who  have 
had  periodical  fever  are  liable  during  many 
years  to  relapses,  without  any  fresh  exposure 
to  tbe  cause.  Remittent  fever  has  been  called 
bilious  remittent,  or  simply  bilious  fever ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  referring  the  pathology 
of  this  fever  especially  to  the  liver,  as  these 
names  would  imply. — Periodical  fever  may 
be  combined  with  continued  fever,  giving  rise 
to  a  hybrid  disease  which  of  late  years,  in  this 
country,  has  been  called  typho-malarial  fever. 
The  view  generally  held  is  that  the  special 
cause  of  periodical  fever,  as  well  as  the  special 
causes  of  all  the  essential  fevers,  produces  its 
morbid  manifestations  by  its  presence  and  the 
changes  which  it  occasions  in  the  blood.  The 
blood  changes  have  been  supposed  to  be  analo- 
gous to  those  in  fermentation,  or  those  which 
are  chemically  called  catalytic.  The  name 
zymotic  (Gr.  Ciffiv^,  leaven)  is  based  on  this 
hypothesis.  The  diseases  which  are  supposed 
to  involve  fermentation  or  catalytic  changes  in 
the  bhKHl  have  been  nosologically  distinguished 
as  zymotic  diseases.  Many  cogent  considera- 
tions render  it  probable  that  the  special  causes 
of  different  fevers  are  living  genns  or  entities, 
but  their  existence  has  not  as  yet  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated. — 2.  Yellotr  Ferer,  This, 
although  included  in  the  class  of  fevers  called 
periodical,  differs  essentially  from  intennittent 
and  remittent  fever,  and  is  a  distinct  species. 
It  has  doubtless  its  own  s|)ecial  cause,  that  is, 
a  cause  peculiar  to  this  fever.  The  disease 
prevails  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  globe, 
and  is  rare  in  any  but  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
regions.  As  a  rule,  in  these  regions  it  is  rarely 
prevalent  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 
The  yellow  fever  zone,  as  it  is  termed,  is  be- 
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tween  lat.  20°  S.  and  40**  N.  The  disease  pre- 
vails more  in  the  eastern  than  in  tlie  western 
hemisphere,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  more  than  in  Africa.  In  the  western 
world  it  occurs  es[)ecially  in  the  commercial 
towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Charles- 
ton, on  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  West 
India  islands.  In  some  seasons  it  prevails 
either  as  an  endemic  or  an  epidemic,  and  is 
largely  destructive  of  human  life.  The  mor- 
tality varies  much  in  ditlerent  seasons,  the 
variation  ranging  from  10  to  75  per  cent.  The 
question  as  to  its  contagiousness  has  heen  here- 
tofore much  mooted,  Init  at  the  present  time 
comparatively  few  physicians  regard  it  as  com- 
municahle.  The  special  cause,  however,  may 
be  transported  by  means  of  infected  vessels  and 
merchandise,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is 
liable  to  be  imported.  Hence  the  disinfection 
of  vessels  coming  from  ports  where  the  disease 
prevails,  together  with  certain  quarantine  re- 
strictions, are  important.  The  nature  of  the 
8]^ecial  cause  of  this,  as  of  others  of  the  essential 
fevers,  is  unknown,  but  the  germ  theory  is 
perhaps  the  most  consistent  with  known  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  epidemics.  Facts 
show  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  situ- 
ations where  it  is  indigenous,  and  also  where 
it  has  been  importA.Kl,  is  much  promoted  by 
auxiliary  causes,  such  as  overcrowding,  defec- 
tive drainage  or  sewerage,  tilth,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances afiecting  unfavorably  public  health. 
The  special  cause  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature 
of  IJ2"  F.  Irrespective  of  the  killing  effect  of 
frost,  epidemics  appear  to  have  a  self-limited 
dnratinn,  averaging  a  little  under  GO  days. 
Acclimation  protects  against  the  disease,  the 
natives  of  yellow  fever  localities,  and  those 
who  have  been  long  resident  therein,  being 
rarely  attacked,  although  they  have  never  ex- 
perienced it;  and  this  is  one  of  the  diseases 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  experienced  but  once  in  a 
lifetime,  being  in  this  respect  in  striking  con- 
trast to  intennittent  and  remittent  fever.  In 
places  where  the  disease  is  indigenous,  it  is 
common  for  it  to  occur  sporadically  during  the 
hot  seasons;  that  is,  cases  occur,  but  not  in  a 
sutiieient  number  to  constitute  an  endemic ;  and 
when  persons  receive  into  the  system  the  spe- 
cial cause  in  a  place  where  the  disease  prevails, 
and  going  to  another  place  experience  in  the 
latter  the  disease,  as  a  rule  it  is  not  dissemi- 
nated. Tliesi.'  facts  kIiow  that  the  special  cause 
is  n<»t  jrenerated  within  the  bodies  of  those  af- 
fected.— Yellow  fever  generally  is  abrupt  in  its 
attack;  that  is,  it  is  pre<'eded  by  few  or  no 
premonitions  as  a  rule.  It  commences  with  a 
chill,  which  is  otten  not  of  marked  intensitv. 
The  fever  varies  in  its  inten>itv  in  different 
cases,  as  denr>ted  by  the  temperature,  the  pulse, 
and  other  symptoms.  Pain  in  the  loins  and 
limbs  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  The 
fever  continues  f<>r  a  period  ranging  in  different 
cases  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  when  it 
either  subsides  notablv  or  entirelv  ceases.  In 
mild  cases  convalescence  now  ensues ;  and  in 


a  certain  proportion  of  coses  tbc  disease  ii 
mild,  and  not  always  easily  discriminated  from 
an  ephemeral  fever  or  a  febricala.  In  grave 
cases  the  symptoms  which  especially  denote 
gravity  occur  after  this  paroxysm  of  fever. 
Among  these  symptoms  is  yellowness  of  tLe 
skin,  or  jaundice,  whence  the  name  yellov 
fever.  This,  however,  does  not  occur  in  aO 
cases,  being  absent  in  very  mild  attacks.  It 
denotes  a  certain  measure  of  gravity,  but  is  by 
no  means  a  fatal  omen.  A  much  graver  symp* 
tom  is  the  vomiting  of  blood,  or,  as  it  is  calkd, 
the  black  vomit.  Cases  very  rarely  end  favur- 
ably  when  this  symptom  occurs.  liaimorrlitfw 
in  other  situations,  namely,  the  bowels,  blad- 
der, nose,  eyes,  and  wounds  which  may  exist 
on  the  skin,  is  an  event  denoting  danger  in 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  blood.  Suppn^on 
of  urine  occurs  in  some  cases ;  and  convnlsiiou 
with  coma,  which  sometimes  occur,  are  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  retention  in  the  blood  of 
the  cxcrementitioas  principles  of  the  urine. 
The  mode  of  death  is  generally  by  exhaustioo. 
The  muscular  strength  in  some  in.*itances  it 
preserved  in  a  remarkable  degree,  patients  not 
taking  to  the  bed  and  sometimes  continuing  their 
avocations  until  shortly  before  death.  Tbeie 
have  beencalled  ^^  walking  coses.^"  Tlie  dera- 
tion of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  ranges  from  three 
to  nine  days,  the  average  being  less  than  a  week. 
— The  treatment  does  not  embrace  any  spe<-ially 
curative  remedies.  Quinia  and  mercury  have 
been  considered  as  exerting  a  oontrollmg  in- 
fluenco  over  the  disease,  but  at  tlie  present 
time  no  one  attributes  such  a  power  to  these 
remedies.  Complete  rest  is  highly  important 
Opiates  and  other  anodyne  remedies  are  ii* 
dioated  if  there  be  great  restlessness.  All  pe^ 
turbatory  and  debilitating  medication  is  iqjv- 
rious.  Diaphoretic  remedies  are  considend 
useful.  Alcoholic  stimulants  arc  to  be  given,  if 
tolerated,  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote 
exhaustion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
lives  are  sometimes  saved  by  the  free  nse  of 
wine  or  spirits.  Remedies  to  |>alliate  vomiting; 
and  to  avert  hsDmorrhage  if  this  occurs,  enter 
into  the  treatment.  II.  Coxtinued  Fevdi. 
— 3.  Typhui  Fever.  Of  the  fevere  distinguidked 
as  continued,  typhus  and  typhoid  were  former- 
ly considered  identical ;  but  the  researches  of 
Louis  and  later  observers  have  established  tbeir 
non -identity.  They  are  distinct  species  of  fe- 
ver, and  not  merely  different  varieties  <rf  one 
disease.  The  name  typhus  (Gr.  rifof,  stapor) 
has  reference  to  the  stupor  which  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  minority  of  the  cases  of  the  fe- 
ver so  calle<l.  It  was  applied  to  the  disease  in 
1751)  by  Sauvages.  In  this  country  the  disetit 
has  been  known  as  ship  fever  from  the  ftci 
that  it  is  imported  in  emigrant  vessels^  k 
prevails  especially  in  Ireland.  It  has  also  been 
called  jail  fever,  camp  fever,  petechial  fever, 
&c.  It  is  a  contagions  disease,  being  con- 
municated  by  an  impalpable  emanation  from 
the  IxMlies  of  those  affected  with  it ;  that  ii^ 
by  an  infectious  miasm,  tlio  naturo  of  which  ii 
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ont  known.  Tho  extent  of  its  diffbsion,  or 
what  is  termed  the  infecting  dis^tance,  is  nut 
grvAt,  an<l  it  is  rarely  that  the  contagion  is 
transi>orted  by  means  of  clothing  or  other  sub- 
stances to  which  it  adheres;  that  is,  by  fo- 
mttej«.  In  general,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
min<tm  l»e  concentrated,  as  when  the  emana- 
tions from  a  number  of  ]>atients  accumulate 
in  hospital  wards,  or  wlien  the  room  in 
whi<*h  a  single  patient  is  treated  is  small  and 
ill  ventilated,  for  the  disease  to  be  communi- 
cated, excepting  to  those  who  may  he  brought 
into  clr>se  and  continued  contact  with  cases. 
Among  nurses  and  physicians  in  the  fever 
wards  of  a  hospital,  a  considerable  proportion 
contract  the  disease.  A  single  case  in  a  hos- 
pital ward  may  communicate  tlie  disease  to 
patients  lying  in  close  proximity.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  special  cause  is  sometimes  gene- 
rate«l  in  the  concentrated  emanations  from  tho 
b<)die*i  of  healthy  persons  congregated  in  over- 
crowdiMl  and  imperfectly  ventilated  apart- 
ments, as  in  jaiN,  camps,  almshouses,  and 
crowde<l  ships. — In  typhus,  as  in  other  fevers, 
the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition  is  denoted 
es|»erially  by  the  temiMjrature  of  tho  iKxly,  the 
ransre  in  different  cases  varying  from  102**  to 
1*»7"  F.  The  temperature  in  the  evening,  as  a 
rule,  is^miewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  morn- 
intr;  and  afipmaching  convalescence  is  often 
first  denote<l  by  a  fall  of  temperature.  The 
fre^juency  of  the  pulse  is  also  a  good  criterion 
of  the  severitv  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases 
there  is  marked  stupor  throughout  its  course. 
The  patient  often  lies  in  apparent  sonmolen- 
cy.  and  when  aroused  the  countenance  has  a 
stupid.  l>esotte<l  expression.  The  face  has  a 
du^kr  hue,  from  the  retardation  of  the  circu- 
latiitn  through  the  capillary  vessils.  A  low 
muttering  delirium  is  frequent,  patients  often 
attempting  to  get  out  of  bed  from  some  tran- 
sient delusion,  but  being  easily  induced  for  tho 
moment  to  refrain  from  the  attempt.  Active 
delirium  requiring  forcible  restraint  is  rare. 
Tlietonirue  i««  often  covered  with  a  thick  brown 
or  black  coating,  and,  if  not  prevente<l  by  the 
removal  of  the  accumulations  (m  the  teeth  and 
liiK,  these  l>ecome  covered  with  a  dark  or 
black  material  called  tartlet.  Tremor  of  tho 
muscK^  of  the  extremities,  calle<l  ituf>itultfis 
tent/hi  »tm,  occurs  in  severe  cases.  The  bowels 
are  usu.illy  constipated.  Swelling  and  suppu- 
rati4»D  of  the  parotid  glands  occasionally  occur. 
In  the  (Treat  mtgority  of  ca.<«e8  there  is  an 
eruption  on  tho  skin,  tho  character  of  which 
serves  to  distinguish  this  fever.  It  appears 
Cenerally  on  the  thinl  day  after  the  ]>atient 
takes  to  the  be<l.  The  distinctive  characters 
are  as  follows :  It  is  maculate<l,  that  is,  consists 
of  *ii*»t^  not  elevated  above  the  surface  of  tho 
skin,  of  a  dark  or  duskv  color,  and  not  rendilv 
obliterated  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  They 
ci>ntinne  throughout  the  dist»a«»e,  and  are  -ikt- 
<*^j»til>le  after  death.  Fre<juently  the  ImhIv  and 
liniM  are  thickly  studdeii  with  them,  but  in 
»<  'Uie  coses  they  arc  few  in  number  and  limited 


to  the  trunk.  This  fever  differs  from  the  ma- 
larial fevers  (intenuittent  and  remittent)  in 
being  a  self-limited  disease.  The  length  of  its 
cotirse  varies  Wtween  8  and  20  days,  tho  mean 
duration  being  about  14  days.  The  mortality 
varies  considerablv  at  different  times  and 
places,  tho  rango  of  variation  being  from  0  to 
25  per  cent. ;  the  average  mortality  is  as  1  to 
5  or  6.  The  death  rate  differs  according  to 
the  age  of  patients;  it  is  least  between  10  and 
20  years,  increases  i>rogressively  after  the  age 
of  30,  and  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  about 
one  half  alter  50  years  of  age.  A  fatal  tenni- 
nation  is  sometimes  attributable  to  an  impor- 
tant C(»mpIication,  as  for  example  pneumonia; 
and  it  may  bo  duo  to  an  antecedent  disease, 
such  as  sumo  affection  of  the  kidneys.  In  gen- 
eral, tho  mode  of  dying  is  by  exhaustion  or  as- 
thenia.— i.  Typhoid  Feter.  Although  this  has 
many  symptoms  in  common  with  typhus,  it 
differs  in  essential  points.  Tho  name  signifies 
resemblance  to  typhus.  Owing  to  the  existence 
of  a  characteristic  affection  of  the  intestines,  it 
is  calle<l  by  (ierman  writers  abdominal  typhus, 
and  by  English  and  American  writers,  for  tho 
same  reason,  enteric  XaynT.  Tliis  eliaracteristic 
intestinal  affection  is  one  of  the  essential  points 
of  distinction  between  typhoid  and  typhus  fe- 
ver.    The  affe<*tion  is  seated  in  the  IVverian 

» 

and  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine. 
These  glandular  sacs  become  enlargecl  by  mor- 
bid growth,  softening  ensues,  and  at  length 
they  exfoliate  or  slough  away,  leaving  ulcera- 
tions in  the  spaces  they  occupied.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  intestines  is  an  accident  which  s<mie- 
times  occurs,  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  perito- 
nitis follows  as  a  result,^  tenninating  almost 
always  in  death.  Another  o<*casionaI  event  is 
ha;morrhage  from  the  ulcers.  This  is  sometimes 
])rofuse,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  a  fatal  lenni- 
nation ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  this  accident  occurs  rerr)very  takes 
place.  The  mesenteric  glands  which  are  in  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  Peyerian  and  solitary 
glands  become  considerably  enlarge<l.  If  re- 
covery from  this  fever  takes  place,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  these  glands  gradually  <lisappcars,  and 
tho  intestinal  ulcerations  become  cicatrize<l. 
The  spleen  is  also  constantly  more  or  less  en- 
larpoil  and  sr)ftened  in  typhoid  fever.  Theso 
morbid  changes  constitute  what  are  called  tho 
anatomical  characteristics  of  this  disi'a^e;  they 
are  wanting  in  tyydius  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is 
und<mbte<llv  communicoble ;  vet  it  is  rarelv 
communicated  to  those  who  are  brought  into 
ctmtact  with  cases  of  it,  namely,  physicians, 
nurses,  and  fellow  patients  in  hospital  wanls ; 
and  it  occurs  when  it  is  quite  impossible  to  at- 
tribute it  to  a  contagium.  Ilencv,  this  is  a  dis- 
ease which,  although  pr<Kluce<l  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  irresjK^ctive  of  either  a 
virus  or  an  infectious  mia-^m.  n»av  vet  gt^nerato 
either  one  or  both  of  these  fiirin'<  of  <*onta- 
gious  material.  Facts  go  to  «iho\v  stronirly  that 
the  contagium  is  contained  in  the  intestinal 
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evacuations,  and  that  tho  disjioaso  maj  be  dif*  \  thermometer,  between  the  morning  and  eren- 
fused  by  means  of  drinking  wator  into  which  ing  temperature.  The  average  mortalicj  is 
excrement  in  ever  so  small  quantities  has  found  '  about  the  some  as  that  from  typhua.  1  t4)  5  or 
access.  Outbreaks  of  this  fever  have  been  re-  |  0 ;  tho  rate  varies  much,  however,  at  ditfercnt 
peatedly  traced  to  defective  waste  pipes  and  times  and  places.  Generally  death  is  attribo- 
obstructed  drains  or  sowers.  This  fever  is  not  table  to  accidents,  snch  as  perforation  of  the 
restricted  in  its  prevalence  to  any  particular  intestine  and  hR>morrbage;  to  complications, 
sections,  but  it  ia  indigenous  in  every  quarter  as  for  example  |)neumonia ;  or  to  the  existence 
of  tho  globe.  All  ages  are  not  alike  liable  to  '  of  antecedent  disease. — ^The  general  principlti 
it.  It  is  rare  in  infancy,  but  not  very  unfre-  of  treatment  are  the  same  in  ca^es  of  typbnt 
quent  in  chiIdho<Kl,  and  occurs  very  rarely  and  typhoid  fever.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  cadm 
after  tho  ago  of  50  years.  It  is  more  a])t  to  of  these  diseases  be  ever  arrested,  but  tliej 
prevail  in  the  autumnal  months  than  at  other  appear  sometimes  to  end  prematarely;  abort 
seasons.  It  was  observed  by  Louis  that  in  \  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  It  may  be  said,  it 
Paris  persons  who  had  resided  there  but  a  '  all  events,  that  there  are  no  known  meararts 
short  time  were  more  likely  to  be  atfected  than  |  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  cutting  tliort 
native  or  older  residents,  and  this  has  been  |  their  course.  The  great  object,  therefore,  i«  to 
observed  in  other  cities. — In  most  cases  typhoid  '■.  aid  in  bringingthem  to  a  termination  in  recor- 
fever  is  developed  gradually.  The  average  pe-  |  ery.  Tho  mineral  acids  have  l^een  found  todi- 
riod  from  the  first  evidence  of  illness  to  the  '  minish  the  rate  of  mortality.  The  use  of  cold 
time  of  taking  to  the  bed  is  about  five  days,  water,  by  means  of  the  bath,  the  wet  i>8ck, 
The  early  symptoms  are  chilly  sensations,  pain  and  sponging  the  surface,  not  only  nAords  re> 
in  the  head,  loins,  and  limbs,  lassitude,  and  lief  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  but  clinical 
looseness  of  the  bowels.     Bleeding  from  the    observation  has  shown  that  it  conduces  to  re- 


nose  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  During  the 
course  of  the  fever  stupor,  as  in  cases  of  typhus, 
IS  more  or  less  marketl.  Low  muttering  delir- 
ium is  common,  and  in  severe  coses  tubsultut 
tcndinum.  The  symptoms  which  are  espe- 
cially distinctive,  as  contrasted  with  typhus  fe- 
ver, are  those  referable  to  the  intestinal  affec- 
tion, namely,  diarHuea,  Hatulent  distention  of 
the  alKlomcn,  tenderness  in  tho  iliac  regions, 
and  a  sound  of  gurgling  when  pressure  is  made 


covery.  Sup|>orting  the  powers  of  life  by  a 
])roper  alimentation,  and  resorting  to  alcoholic 
stimulants  when  these  powers  begin  to  fail  con- 
stitute essential  measures  of  treatment.  Milk  if 
preeminently  the  appropriate  article  of  diet,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  somctimea  tolerated 
in  very  largo  quantities  without  any  of  the  ex- 
citant or  intoxicating  effects  which  they  would 
produce  in  health.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  lives  are  sometimes  saved  by  the  very  free 


in  these  regions.  These  are  known  as  the  ab-  |  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  it  ia  important 
dominal  Hynii)toms  of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  |  always  to.be  governed  in  their  use  by  the  indi- 
m.'gority  of  cases  tliere  is  a  characteristic  erup-  ;  cations  afforded  by  the  symptoma.  Favorable 
tion,  usually  confined  to  tlic  trunk,  but  some-  '  hygienic  conditions  are  important,  snch  as  free 
times  extending  to  the  limbs.  Tho  erui>ti(»n,  |  ventilation,  a  proper  temperature,  and  deanli- 
however,  is  rarely  abun<lant,  differing  in  this  ness.  Tho  benelit  of  an  abundance  of  pare  air 
ros|>ect  from  that  of  typhus.  It  also  differs  is  illustrated  by  the  success  with  which  the«e 
in  character,  that  of  typhoid  fever  being  pap-  \  fevers  have  been  treated  in  tents.  In  additioB 
ular  (pimples,  not  si>ots) ;  tho  color  is  rose  '  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment,  partim- 
red  Oience  called  tho  rose  papules) ;  the  red-  •  lar  symptoms  and  events  claim,  of  course,  ap- 
ness  disappears  momentarily  on  pressure  with  propriate  therapeutic  measurea. — Aa  already 
the  Hnger;  the  pa])ules  are  not  persistent,  but  stated  in  tho  account  of  periodical  fevera,  the 
come  an<l  go  throughout  the  disease,  and  all  ,  special  cause  of  these  (malaria)  may  act  ii 
n])poaranoo  of  the  eruption  disappears  after  .  conjunction  with  the  special  cause  of  typhoid 
death.  The  erupti<m  ap)H^ars  Inter  than  in  ty-  '  fever,  giving  rise  to  a  combination  of  the  sjinp- 
phus,  not  being  discoverable  until  about  the  toms  of  both  kinds  of  fever,  the  disease  be- 
Si'ventli  day  from  the  time  the  patient  takes  ,  ing  then  known  as  typho-malarial  -fever.  In 
to  tho  bed.  The  duration  of  the  fever  is  Ion-  |  cases  of  this  compound  fever  the  indieatioM 
ger  than  that  of  ty]thuis  the  average,  dating  .  for  treatment  relate  to  the  twofold  cansatioB. 
from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed,  being  about  \  — 5.  Sjtotted  Ferer.  This  name  was  given  to  a 
16  days  in  tho  cases  which  end  in  recovery;  |  fever  wliich  prevaile<l  in  New  England,  New 
it  is  somewhat  less  in  fatal  cases.  In  some  York,  and  Pennsylvania  from  1807  to  181fii. 
cases  the  duration  is  greatly  protracted,  and  It  was  considered  at  that  time  to  Ive  a  fonn 
may  extend  to  On  days.  Kela]>si*s  sometimes  of  typhus  fever,  and  was  called  also  tjfphui 
occur,  the  patient  during  convalescence  or  petechittli*^  1y}thu$ 9yfiettp4iU$^HMkdL  t^phtm^r^ 
shortly  after  recovery  l»eing  again  seized  and  !  rior.  The  name  has  recently  by  some  writen 
passing  through  a  siH'ond  course  of  the  fever.  !  been  applied  to  the  disease  generally  knovB 
Those  second  attacks  rarely  pn»ve  fatal.  Con-  '  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  cerehro-fm- 
valescence  is  precedcMl  by  a  (Ie<'line  in  the  tem-  '  nal  fover  (see  Braix,  Diseasxs  or  rntX  m 
perature  of  the  bfNly  (called  deferves<*ence);  opinion  being  held  that  the  latter  disease  it 
and  frequently  before  a  i)ersi>tent  reduction  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  name  was  for* 
there  are  notable  variations,  as  shown  by  the  ,  merly  given.    The  reason  for  the  nama  ia  tbt 
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oocarrencc,  dnring  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
of  dark  or  purple  8{M)ts  which  are  caused  hy 
small  extra vusutions  of  blood  in  the  skin.  As 
tlK'rte  spotH  {pettehia)  occur  in  only  a  certain 
pn>iHirtion  of  cases,  and  are  present  in  other 
atfe«-tion.s  the  name  spotted  fever  is  not  ap- 
propriate. Diiterences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  anil  proi>er  treatment  of  the  disease 
first  mentioned  gave  rise  to  a  violent  con- 
troversy, in  reference  to  which  see  the  fol- 
lowing publications:  Miner  and  Tully^s  ^^£s- 
wiTs  on  Fever  and  other  Subjects"  (1823); 
Miner,  *' Typhus  Syncopalis"  (1825);  North 
ami  Strong  on  "S[)otted  Fever;"  report  of 
a  c«^iiimittee  of  the  Massachusetts  meilica)  so- 
ciety in  its  •*  Transactions,"  vol.  ii. ;  Gallup 
on  the  ** Epidemics  of  Vermont;"  and  Hale 
on  the  "Spotted  Fever  in  (iardiner." — 6.  Re- 
l^ftiiing  Ferer.  Another  of  the  continued  fe- 
veni.  now  known  by  this  name,  has  prevailed 
at  different  times  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  but  is  rare  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rof»e.  It  [>revailed  among  the  English  and 
French  tn>ops  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  this  country  it  never  prevailed 
to  any  extent  prior  to  the  winter  of  18011-^70, 
daring  which  and  the  following  summer  it  ex- 
14! ih]  as  an  epi<lemic  in  New  York  and  other 
lar;re  cities.  The  disease  was  evidently  im- 
ported by  foreign  immigrants.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cont;igious  disease,  but  not  highly  so; 
coniiiderable  exposure  seems  to  be  rei{uired. 
The  infecting  distance  is  restricted  to  a  limited 
area,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  contagium 
is  trinsported  by  means  of  fomites.  The 
]ireva]enco  of  the  disease  is  aideil  much  by 
ciM')|>erating  cau!ies,  namely,  destitution,  depri- 
vation, and  deficient  alimentation.  From  the 
apparent  intluenco  of  the  latter,  the  disease 
has  been  called  ''  famine  fever  "  and  ^*  hun- 
ger pest."  It  is  developed  abruptly,  and  usu- 
ally commences  with  a  well  pronounce<l  chill, 
which  is  at  once  followed  by  more  or  less  in- 
creftj«e  of  the  heat  of  the  boily,  with  fre^piency 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of 
the  febrile  state.  Frequently  the  patient  |>er- 
ffpireff  freely  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
tlie  fever.  In  most  cases  the  fever  is  intense, 
the  thermometer  in  the  ann[>it  showing  a  tein- 
[Nfrafure  frequently  from  103"  to  105^,  c<m- 
tin  ling  with  but  little  fluctuation  until  the 
paroxy*m  ends ;  that  is,  for  a  jwriod  varying, 
in  the  irreat  mi\jt)nty  of  cases,  from  five  to 
seven  daysi.  Exceptionally  the  duration  of 
tills  paroxysm  is  as  brief  as  two,  or  as  long 
as  twelve,  days.  The  febrile  state  subsides 
abniptly  at  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  when 
tiie  ten)|»erature,  toi;rether  with  the  pulse,  some- 
time4  f.'ilU  IktIow  the  standard  of  health,  re- 
taming  to  this  standard  after  a  day  or  two. 
The  patient  -remains  free  from  fever  for  a 
peri' J  varying  from  two  to  twelve  days,  the 
averikge  duration  being  about  seven  days. 
Thru  occurs  another  paroxysm  of  fever,  the 
intensity  <»f  which  is  sometimes  greater  and 
•oinet lines  less  than  that  of  the  primary  one. 


Tills  relansing  paroxysm  varies  usually  from 
three  to  hve  days,  exee])tionally  lasting  only  a 
single  day,  or  extending  even  to  ten  days.  The 
relapse  is  occasionally  wanting,  and  in  rare 
cases  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  titlth  relapse 
has  been  observed.  During  the  paroxysm  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
prominent  as  symptoms.  Sometimes  blood  is 
vomited,  and  hence,  among  a  variety  of  names, 
the  diseiise  has  heretofore  been  called  mild 
yellow  fever.  Jaundice  occurs  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Pain  in  the  joints  and  in 
the  mus'.'Ies  of  the  loins  and  limbs  is  usually  a 
marked  feature  of  this  fever.  Delirium  rarely 
occurs.  There  is  no  characteristic  eruption. 
Important  complications  are  of  very  unfrequcnt 
occurrence.  Ihe  mortality  from  this  disease 
is  slight,  varying  in  diflerent  collections  of 
cases  from  2  to  4  per  cent.  In  the  fatid  cases 
the  death  is  sometimes  due  to  complications  or 
antece<lent  diseases;  but  instances  of  sudden 
death  fn)m  syncope  have  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served, and  also  from  coma  and  convulsions 
following  suppression  of  the  urine.  Persons 
who  have  experienced  the  disease  are  not  ex- 
empt from  subsequent  attacks.  The  fever  can- 
not be  cut  short  by  any  known  means.  The 
first  considerati<m  in  the  treatment  is  the  tem- 
perature. Relief  is  obtained  by  the  direct  ab- 
straction of  heat  through  baths,  the  wet  pack 
or  sponging,  and  by  antipyretic  remedies.  The 
palliation  of  the  muscular  and  arthritic  pain  is 
the  next  object  of  treatment,  requiring  the  use 
of  opiates.  Further  indications  relate  to  the 
kidneys,  if  their  action  be  deficient,  and  to  ali- 
mentation. The  dietetic  management,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  has  been  insufficiently 
nourished,  is  highly  important ;  and,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  other  fevers,  milk  should  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  diet. — 7.  Epidemic  Ery- 
sipelas.  A  fever  called  epidemic  erysipelatous 
fever,  or  epidemic  erysijK'las,  and  popularly 
known  in  some  parts  of  the  countrv  br  the 
name  of  black  tongue,  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  New  England  and  the  middle,  west- 
ern, and  southern  states,  from  1841  to 
184ft.  Erysipelas  often  occurred  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  but  not  in  the  mi^jority 
of  cases;  it  appeare<l  in  different  situations, 
was  more  or  less  extensive,  and  was  apt  to  lead 
to  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  sloughing.  In- 
flammation of  tlie  throat  (pharyngitis)  was  a 
very  constant  local  aflection.  The  disease  was 
not  unfre<)uently  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes  (j)leuritis,  peritonitis, 
and  meningitis),  and  with  pneumonia.  Su{>- 
puration  of  the  ghinds  of  the  neck  was  not 
uncommon.  The  mortality  was  large,  owing 
to  the  complications  just  named.  I^ryn^itis 
and  oedema  of  the  glottis  were  other  com[)lica- 
tions  leading  to  a  fatid  result.  Irresi>ective  of 
the  danger  connected  with  the  li>ca]  affections, 
the  disetise  was  mild,  runninff  its  course  in  Ave 
or  six  days.  Blee<ling  antl  other  S4)-called 
antiphlogistic  measures  of  treatment  a[>peared 
to  be  hurtful.    Tonic  and  supporting  measures 
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fulfilled  better  the  therapeutical  indications.  |  to  perforation  of  the  tjmpanuni,  with  i»erhi))i 
It  was  observed  that  in  places  where  ttie  dis-  ,  loss  of  the  ossicles,  and  resulting  in  niure  or 
ease  prevailed  coses  of  pueri>eral  fever  were    less  impaimient  of  the  sense  of  hearing.    The 


also  prevalent.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
amon^  physicians  that  the  fever  was  coininu- 
nicablc. — A  fever  accompanied  by  pharyngi- 
tis or  indauinuition  ot*  the*  throat  ])revailed  in 
the  winter  an<l  sprinjj  of  l^^oT  in  the  western 
jiart  of  the  state  ot  New  York,  in  the  adjacent 
])nrts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Canada.  Its 
usual  duration  was  from  tlirec  to  six  days,  and 
it  terminated  unifonnly  in  recovery.  A  simi- 
lar fever  prevailed  in  IHOii  among  the  United 
SStates  troops  stationed  at  Hart's  islan<K  in  Long 


cutaneous  eruption  continues  from  four  to  six 
days.  Then  follows  the  stage  of  desquaniatioo. 
The  cuticle  generally  in  this  stage  exfuliates 
and  is  separated  either  in  the  form  of  hnnoj 
scales,  or  in  large  flakes  or  patches.  In  ttmt 
instances  the  cuticle  of  the  liands  is  se|tartlKil 
intact^  and  may  be  stripped  off  like  u  ^'lor«. 
The  itching  in  this  stage  is  sometimes  extreme- 
ly annoying.  In  favorable  cases  the  iluration 
of  this  stage  may  bo  reckoned  to  Ik?  tive  ur  ax 
davs,  when  convalescence  is  establishe<l.    Fre- 


Island  sound.      It  is  probable  that  this  fever  ;  quently,  however,  this  stage  is  much  protract- 
has  occurred  at  other  times  and  places  with-    ed.    Aside  from  variations  in  res|>ei't  oi  gravitr 


out  having  been  described  by  medical  writers. 
The  di>ease  as  yet  has  no  name.     It  differs 


and  danger  incident  to  the  throat  atiectioii, 
scarlet  fever  diflers  greatly  in  the  intensity  of 


from  acute  pharyngitis  in  that  it  is  juanifestly  the  fever  and  constitutional  symptoms.  1\k 
an  essential  fever;  that  is,  the  febrile  state  is  disease -in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  U  ex- 
not  symptomatic  of  the  local  affection,  but  the  tremely  mild,  the  patient  perhaps  not  lieing 
latter  is  secondary  to  or  a  complication  of  the  ;  confined  to  the  bed.  In  other  cases  it  is  ex- 
fever.    It  is  analog(»us  to  the  epidemic  erysipel-    tremely  severe,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  within 


atous  fever  in  the  constancy  of  the  pharyngeal 
affection.     III.  Eruptive  Fevers. — 8.  Scarlet 


a  few  days  or  even  hours.     In  no  other  disea.«e 
are  the  two  extremes  more  widely  separated. 


Feter^  or  Searlatbia,  This  is  distinguished  Death  sometimes  takes  place  before  the  cnip 
from  other  eruptive  fevers  by  the  fact  of  the  .  tion  a]>pears.  An  aflcction  of  the  kidneys, 
eruption  being  an  exantheTiia,  an  efflorescence,  i  namely,  inflammation  of  the  membrane  linicfc 


or  a  rash,  these  terms  not  being  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  vesicles  and  pustules.  The  disease 
sometimes  commences  with  a  cliill,  and  in 
most  cases  vomiting  is  a  primary  symptom,  es- 


the  uriniferous* tubes  (desquamative  \*t  tulnl 
nephritis),  is  occasionally  a  coDconiitant,  bat 
oftener  a  sequel,  of  scarlet  fever.  Tliis  local 
affection    may  interfere  with   the   exrretury 


peeially  in  children.     The  fever  whieli  at  once  j  function  of  the  kidneys  so  as  to  occasion  re- 
oecnrs  is  usually  intense,  the  axillary  tempera-  j  tcntion  of  urinary  principles  in  the  bloi»d.  con* 
ture  often  rising  to  lo.")"^,  or  even  higher.     The  |  stituting  the  morbid  condition  called  ura-mit; 
pulsi'  in  general  is  correspondingly  frequent.  \  and  this  condition  may  prove  serious.  p\\a$ 
The  surface  of  the  bo4ly  often  gives  to  the    rise  to  coma  and  convulsions.     Occurring  ai 
touch  a  burning  sensation.     The  rash  appears    a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  this  affection  of  tlie 
in  about  *24  hours  atU*r  the  date  of  the  invasion,     kidneys  leads  to  general  dropsy.     Fn.4n  thii 
and  with  very  few  e;cceptions  breaks  out  first  .  the  patient  recovers,  provided  fatal  effect* of 
on  the  face  and  neck,  being  diftused  over  the  ■  uraemia  do  not  take  place.     Scarlet  fever  i» 
body  in  the  course  of  24  hours.     The  color    highly  contagious,  and  it  may  be  eommonicatcd 
of  the  rash  is  scarlet,  whence  the  name.     The    by  means  of  fomites.     The  infectious  materisl 
rnsh  in  some  case's  is  etpially  diffused  over  the    remains  for  a  long  time  in  gamients,  ^c  pr^- 
whole  skin,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  like    serving  its  power  of  producing  the  di^eaie. 
that  of  a  boiled  lobster.      In  other  cases  it    The  time  which  elapses  from  the  roce[»ti(«of 
is  limited  to  patches  varying  in  number  and    the  infection  before  the  manifestation  of  tlM 
size,  with  irregular  or  serrated  margins.     The  j  disease,  that  is,  the  period  of  incubation,  ii 
skin  is  scmiewhat  swollen,  and  the  rash  oc-    short,  sometimes  not  more  than  24  lioars.  anl 
casions  a  burning  sensation,  with  in  s<.>me  ca^^es  ;  rarely  exceeding  a  week.     As  a  rule  thedisetK 
inteii«ie   itching.      Very   generally  the    erup-  i  is  experienced  but  once,  but  exceptioofc  are  wH 
tion  takes  place  in  the  throat,  more  or  less!  very  rare.    Children  are  much  more  susceplibto 
refluess  iH'ing  apparent  here,  simultaneously  |  to  the  special  cause  than  adults.     After  40 
with  or  betbro  the  appearance  of  the  rash  on    years  of  age  the  susceptibility  generally  ceti* 
the  skin.     (lenernlly  with  the  redness  there  is    Thildren  under  two  years  rorely  contract  tk 
more  or  less  swelling  of  tie  tonsils.     Some    disease. — ^The  treatment  in  mild  cases  of  scsriit 
cases  are  characterized  by  s^'vere  inflammation     fever  is  very  simple.     Active  medication  ii  Bol 
of  the  throat,  accompanied  by  either  an  ash-    indicated.     It  suffices  to  diminish  the  aDinal 
<'oh>red  product  or  an  exudation   resembling    heat  by  sponging  the  body  and  giving  cuuiilg 
that  whieh  takes  place  in  diphtheria;  and  with    drinks,  with  such  palliative  remedies  as  ptf- 
this  atlvH'tion  of  the  thr(»at  the  glands  of  the    ticular  symptoms  may  denote,  obseningproptf 
neek  become  inflamed  and  sometimes  snppu-  '  hygienic  precautions.     In  severe  cases  tbe  ■• 
rate.     WhiJn  the  throat  affection  is  severe  the  '  of  the  cold  bath  or  the  wet  pack  is  hi^Wy 
<ii'»ejise   has  been  called  Hcirlntinn  anrfinvHa.  .  iK'ueficia],  not  merely  as  affording  fvliel'  W 
The  iiiflainmation  in  some  rare  cases  extends    diminishing  danger.    The  value  in  this  difcti* 
from  the  throat  into  the  middle  ear,  giving  rise    of  the  direct  abstraction  of  heat  by  these  lacili 
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hiw  been  very  fiillj  estAblishcd  by  clinical  ex- 
iK-rienoe.  Inunction  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk 
an<l  liiii)>9  with  fat  bacon  or  some  oleaginous 
prei>:irati(in  allays  the  itching,  which  is  often 
very  <listreHsin<r,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  the 
Severity  of  the  disease  is  thereby  much  lessened. 

*  90 

A»  in  other  diseiu^es,  whenever  the  symptoms 
show  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  supfKirting 
we.'isure<4  of  treatment  (alcoholic  stimulants 
and  :dinientation)  are  indicated.  There  are 
no  known  remedies  which  exert  a  specific  con- 
trol over  this  disease,  more  than  over  the  con- 
tinued and  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  Care 
during  convalescence  in  scarlet  fever  is  consid- 
ered a-*  es|)ecially  important  with  reference  to 
the  lialiilitv  to  the  affection  of  the  kidnevs  al- 
rendy  refer re<l  to.  This  care  relates  particu- 
larly to  eX|>osure  to  cold ;  and  a  fact  important 
to  be  l^irne  in  mind  is,  that  this  affection  of 
the  kidnevs  as  often  follows  mild  as  severe 

m 

c;i*es  ot  scarlet  fever.  Helladonna  has  l)een 
sujip«Kat-d  to  afford  protection  against  this  dis- 
ease after  exposure  to  the  infection.  This  is 
not  <-ertain.  Complete  protection  can  be  se- 
cureil  only  by  avoiiling  the  infection  through 
rontart  or  proximity  to  patients,  and  disinfect- 
ing everything  which  may  convey  it. — For  the 
otiier  eruptive  fevers,  see  Chicken  Pox,  Small- 
pox, Mkasles,  and  pLAorK. 

lEYDEIl,  ErBcst  jIIb^,  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Paris.  March  Ifi,  1821,  died  there,  Oct.  28, 
IHTS.  He  published  a  volume  of  poetry  in 
1^44,  fwv\  anpiired  notoriety  in  1858  by  his 
quest i' Ml :il»le  novel  Fanny.  His  subsequent 
wc»rks  i>f  a  siinihir  kind  were  not  as  popular; 
nor  was  he  sncci»ssful  as  a  playwright.  He 
was  r.iiinecte<l  with  various  journals,  and  his 
niisrelhineous  writings  include  Jlistoire  fjene- 
raU  dfi  usages  fnnehre*  et  tlen  iepuUure$  des 
p€*ijfUj*  ttt^ifUM  (3  vols.,  1858);  Le  secret  du 
h'mhrur,  sketrhes  of  Algerian  life  (2  vols.,  1804; 
£n£rli'«h  translation,  2  vols.,  1867);  and  L'AIU- 
ptagn^  ft!  1871  (Paris,  1872). 

ICY Jll6  Y  M0XTE.M:GS0,  FraicIsM  Benito  Jfr6- 
■!■»,  a  Spanish  reformer,  bom  probably  at  Car- 
damiro.  Oct.  H,  nJ7»i,  died  in  Oviedo,"'May  10, 
170  4.  He  was  a  Bene<lictine  monk,  and  be- 
came profeSMjr  of  divinity  at  Oviedo,  abbot, 
an«l  eventually  jreneral  of  the  Bene<iictine  or- 
der. He  reside<l  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  mona-itery  at  Oviedo,  devoted  to  literary, 
phiKH4tphical,  and  scientific  labors.  lleop|)oscd 
the  philMM>phical  system  then  tanght  in  Spain, 
maintaining  Bacon's  |)rincip]e  of  induction  in 
the  phy^eal  st-iences,  and.  ridicnling  the  pre- 
T.-iilinir  f;illacies  in  reganl  to  astronomy  and 
aHip»I.»sry.  He  publisheil  hia  dissertations  un- 
der the  title  of  Tratro  rr'itico  nnirerml^  o  din- 
cvr«of  r-irio»  en  Uulo  genero  de  materia^,  jmra 
drnrngarft  df  errores  comujtes  (1736-^42),  and 
contin'K-d  them  under  the  title  of  Cartas  erudi- 
tt*  <  1742-'0<»).  His  works  have  gone  through 
many  e<litions,  and  selections  from  them  were 
tran*late<l  into  French  by  D'Hermilly  (Paris, 
1745).  and  into  English  by  John  Brett  (Lon- 
don, 177<^-'8l»). 


FEZ  (Ar.  Fan),  I.  A  pro\nnce  of  Morocco, 
occupying  the  X.  ])ortion  of  the  empire,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Alg^'ria, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  traversed  in  the 
east  and  south  by  branches  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, but  the  western  portions  form  a  rich 
champaign  country,  productive  in  grain,  chiefly 
wheat  and  barley,  honey,  tobacco,  olives,  and 
wine.  The  chief  river  is  the  Seboo,  which, 
rising  in  the  E.  part  of  the  province  near  the 
Atlas  mountain,  passes  within  6  m.  of  the  city 
of  ¥ez^  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Mamora, 
where  it  is  navigable.  The  chief  cities  are  Fez 
and  Tangier,  the  principal  commercial  seats  of 
the  empire,  Mequinez,  Tetnan,  El-Araish,  Salee, 
Rabat,  and  Kasr  el-Kebir.  The  Spanish  pre- 
sidios of  Ceuta,  Alhucenias,  Sefior  de  Velez, 
and  Mel  ilia  are  in  this  province,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Fez  formed  a  part  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana  under  the  Romans.  Early  in  the 
5th  century  the  Vandals  settled  here,  and  re- 
mained until  the  concjuest  of  N.  W.  Africa  by 
the  Arabs.  It  was  subject  successively  to  the 
eastern  caliphs  and  the  Ommiyades  of  Spain, 
and  was  afterward  an  independent  kingdom 
till  conquered  and  annexed  to  Morocco  about 
1548.  II*  A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  in 
lat.  84°  C  N.,  Ion.  5**  1'  W.,  about  85  m.  from 
the  Me<literranean,  and  00  m.  from  the  Atlan- 
tic; pop.  estimated  at  88,000,  including  05,000 
Moors  and  Arabs,  10,0^)0  Berbers,  9,000  Jews, 
and  4,000  negroes.  It  is  situated  on  the  slofie 
of  a  valley  watered  by  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Seboo,  which  divides  within  the  citv  into 
two  branches,  supplying  the  baths  and  foun- 
tains. The  city,  surrounded  by  dilapidated 
walls,  is  4  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  towns,  both,  however,  an- 
cient, and  both  composed  of  narrow,  dirty 
streets.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  with  galle- 
ries and  flat  roofs.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
residences  of  the  emperor,  but  the  palace,  al- 
though largo,  is  not  remarkable.  In  the  10th 
century  this  place  was  a  famous  seat  of  Arabic 
learning.  It  has  yet  a  university  called  the 
house  of  science,  colleges,  and  elementary 
schools.  Formerly  the  city  contained  some 
hundreds  of  mosques,  and  is  said  still  to  have 
100,  of  which  the  principal  are  El-Karubin 
and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Muley  Edris,  founder 
of  the  city  (in  the  9th  century).  The  former 
has  a  covered  court  for  women  to  pray  in,  and 
the  latter,  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
founder,  is  a  sanctuary  for  criminals.  From 
its  abundance  of  mo8(]ues  and  relics  Fez  is  a 
holy  city  to  the  western  Arabs.  It  posse«»se3 
200  caravansaries,  some  hospitals,  and  manu- 
factories of  woollens,  sashes,  silk  stufl^s  an<l 
ginlles,  the  red  woollen  caps  called  fez  (dye<l 
of  a  bright  red  color  by  means  of  a  berry  found 
in  the  vicinity),  slippers,  coarse  linens,  fine  car- 
pots,  saddlery,  anns,  «kc.  Of  the  fine  leather 
known  by  the  name  of  morocco,  the  ro<l  comes 
from  Fez.  Its  artisans  are  very  skilful  in  gold- 
smitirs  work  and  jewelry.  It  is  the  depot  of 
the  inland  trade,  and  collects  for  export  gums, 
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Bpices,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  &c.  Caravans 
Bet  (»ut  from  tlie  oitv  seiiii-aDnuallv,  in  March 
ami  October,  across  the  desert  for  Tiinbuctoo. 
Tiiey  complete  the  round  journey  in  130  days, 
of  whicli  only  54  are  employed  in  actual  travel. 
FE/ZA3f  (anc.  Phazdnia^  and  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes),  an  inland  country  of  X.  Africa, 
supposed  to  extend  from  about  lat.  23°  to  31 
N.,  and  from  Ion.  12^  to  18^  E.,  but  the  boun- 
daries are  ill  defined ;  pop.  al>out  50,000. 
It  lies  south  of  the  ]>ashalic  of  Trii>oli,  to 
which  it  is  tributarv,  and  is  bounded  on  all 
other  sides  by  the  Sahara.  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  moisture,  and  the  great  heat, 
it  is  almost  barren  of  vegetation.  The  soil 
consists  of  black  shining  sandstone,  or  the 
fine  sand  of  the  desert,  gypsum,  and  rock 
salt,  with  strata  of  dolomite  and  limestime. 
The  valleys  intersecting  the  low  ranges  of  hills 
contain  the  cultivable  land  of  the  region.  Its 
northern  parts  are  traversed  by  two  ridges  of 
Btony  and  sandy  hills,  which  in  some  places 
attain  an  elevation  of  1,200  ft.  from  their  base. 
In  the  eastern  district  they  are  called  EMIa- 
ruj,  but  in  the  west  take  the  name  of  the  i\\\M- 
rian  and  Soodah  mountains.  S.  of  the  Soo- 
dah  extends  the  salt-incrusted  desert  of  Ik-n 
Alien.  The  table  land  of  Moorzook  occupies 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  land  lies  in  a  hollow  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding desert  The  heat  in  summer  is  in- 
tense, rising  sometimes  to  133°  F.  In  winter 
the  cold  is  greater  than  might  be  anticipated 
from  its  latitude;  in  1800  snow  fell  at  Sokna, 
and  ice  as  thick  as  a  man^s  finger  was  found  at 
Moorzook.  There  are  no  rivers  or  brooks,  rain 
seldom  falls,  thunder  storms  are  rare,  and  the 
climate  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Dates 
are  the  staple  pro<luct ;  small  quantities  of 
maize  and  barley  are  raised.  Among  the  other 
productions  are  tigs,  pomegranates,  watermel- 
ons, legumes,  durra,  and  a  little  wheat.  Of 
domestic  animals,  goats  are  the  most  numer- 
ous ;  camels,  horses,  and  asses  are  reared.  Of 
wild  animals,  there  are  the  lion,  leopard,  hyppna, 
jackal,  buffalo,  fox,  and  porcupine;  among 
birds,  vultures,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of 
]>rey,  with  ostriches  and  bustanls.  Fezzan  is 
exempt  from  Hies,  Imt  ants,  scorpi<ms,  and 
bugs  abound.  Phmted  on  the  high  roa<l  of 
commerce  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
interior,  the  inhal»itants  place  their  main  re- 
liance upon  the  caravan  trade.  From  Cairo  to 
Moorzook  the  caravan  takes  about  40  days, 
from  Tripoli  to  the  same  i)lace  about  25  days. 
Of  manufactures,  l>esides  a  little  leather  and 
articles  in  inm,  the  coimtrv  is  almost  destitute. 
Fezzan  is  inhabited  bv  two  branches  of  the 
Berber  race:  tlie  Tuariks  wlio  occu[»y  the 
northwest,  and  the  Tibboos,  who  dwell  in  the 
southeast.  Their  complexion  is  dark  brown, 
an<l  their  persons  are  well  formed.  They 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  .\rabic  an<l  Berber. 
Their  writing  is  in  the  Mogralnn  characters, 
but  tliev  have  little  idea  of  arithmetic,  and 
reckon  everything  by  dots  in  the  sand,  ten  in 


a  line.    Their  media  of  exchange  are  Sptnish 
coin  and  grain.     The  country  is  ruled  br  i 
sultan,  who  resides  at  Moorzook.     The  rliiei 
sources  of  his  revenue  are  taxes  u[h)D  »lATes 
and  merchandise,    llie  only  places  exliibiiiD;; 
prosperity,  according  to  Bartli,  are  Moor7(«ik 
and  Sokna;  the  population  of  each  is  estirrs- 
ted  at  al)out  3,(MJ0. — L.  Cornelius  Halloas  il<c 
younger,  Roman  proconsul  of  Africa,  pemtra- 
ted  into  Phazania  about  20  B.  C.     The  remains 
of  Roman  civilization,  in  the  riiape  of  columof 
or  mausoleums,  are  still  found  as  far  S.  as  2tj' 
25'.     In  the  7th  century  Fezzan  fell  umler  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  who  introduced  M(»- 
hummcdanism,  to  which  religion  the  people 
are  still  fanatically  attached.     Since  then  Fez- 
zan has  generally  been  tributary  to  some  Anb 
potentate.     In  1811  the  bey  Mukni  u^uqwd 
the  throne  and  acknowledged  ollegiance  to  the 
pasha  of  Tripoli.    Fezzan  has  been  mucli  viiiit- 
ed  by  modern  travellers,  and  is  reganled  astbe 
starting  |>oint  for  the  interior  of  Negmland. 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  Oudney,  Homeniann, 
Lyon,  Ritchie,  Barth,  Richardson,  and  lustlj 
Dr.  Vogel,  have  all  visited  and  described  it 

FIARb,  Jean  Baptiistf,  abb6,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, bom  in  Dijon,  Nov.  28,  1786,  ditd 
there,  Sept.  80,  1818.  He  accounted  for  the 
perversities  of  human  conduct  by  ascribing 
them  to  demoniac  agency.  It  was  his  opinit>n 
that  Voltaire  and  other  philosophers  of  hif 
time  were  merely  demons,  and  be  denonnecd 
them  as  such  before  an  assembly  of  the  cleriEy 
of  France  in  1775.  The  French  revolatioo 
seemed  to  him  a  great  diabolic  triumph,  and 
his  o}>inion  was  confinned  by  his  own  impris- 
onment for  two  years  for  persistence  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  priestliood.  Among  his  writingi 
are  Lettres  pftilonophiquft  ttir  la  magie  (Dyoa, 
1803),  and  La  France  trompee  par  let  mefi' 
ciens  et  demonolatres  dti  IB'siecU^  fait  dimontri 
par  dfs  /aits  (Dijon,  1803). 

FIBRI^iE)  a  nitrogenous  organic  sabstaDrcii 
existing  in  a  tluid  form  in  the  blood  and  lymph, 
and  capable  of  spontaneous  coagulation  wlico 
withdrawn  from  the  vessels  of  the  living  bodv. 
Vegetable  ii brine,  a  substance  analogous  to  it 
in  composition,  is  found  in  the  newly  exprew* 
e<l  juices  of  ])lants,  particularly  of  the  grape, 
when  these  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  timcsi 
and  the  gelatinous  substance  that  is  deported 
is  washed  free  from  the  coloring  matter  aspo* 
ciated  with  it.  xV  similar  substance  exvM 
also  in  wheat  Hour,  being  separated  in  the  gls- 
ten.  Fibrine  is  oUained  from  ft^ilv  dran 
blood  by  taking  up  the  ropy  portions  that  ad* 
here  to  a  twig  with  which  it  is  stirred,  sad 
thoroughly  cleansing  these  of  coloring  sod 
soluble  matters  by  washing.  It  is  a  soft  wbits 
substance,  and  becomes  on  drying  yellow irii, 
brittle,  and  semi-transparent.  Xumen>ns  anal- 
yses have  been  made  of  the  fibrine,  albaiDM. 
an<]  cas<.'ine  derived  from  vegetables  nsed  for 
f(K>d — the  albumen  from  the  clarified  juice  of 
turnips,  asparagus,  d:c.,  and  the  caseine  frnn 
beans  and  peas ;  and  the  results  prove  a  doM 
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nalogy  of  composition  Dot  only  amon|i^  them-  {  klage  d€$  Atheiwntu^  which,  though  proving  his 
flvvik,  but  with  the  chief  constituents  of  the  '  deep  earnestness,  could  scarcely  be  considered 
IixhI,  animal  tibre  and  albumen.  One  of  the  a  conclusive  refutation  of  the  otjections  raised 
imlvse!!  of  animal  ti brine  by  Sherer  might  ul-  ;  against  his  doctrines.  lie  maintained  in  it 
i«>»t  equally  well  be  given  for  either  of  the  tliat  science  could  conceive  the  idea  of  exis- 
ther  substances,  or  indeed  for  the  caseine  of  '  tence  only  in  regard  to  such  beingH  or  things  as 
lilk,  which  is  a  similar  substance.  The  fol-  i  belonged  to  the  province  of  sensual  perception, 
iwin^  i!t  one  of  many  quoted  by  Liebig:  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  bo  applied  to 
:irbnii,   54*454;   hydrogen,   7*069;    nitrogen,  i  God.     God  was  not  an  individual  being,  but 


r#*7(i2;  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  22*715. 
i brine  in  exceedingly  imfiortant  as  an  ingre- 
ieut  of  the  blood,  since  it  is  duo  to  its  pres- 


merely  a  manifestation  of  supreme  laws,  the 
logical  order  of  events,  the  ordo  ordiuans  of 
the  universe.     lie  said  it  was  no  less  ridiculous 


nre  alone  tliat  the  blood  is  capable  of  cougu-  |  to  ask  a  philosopher  if  his  doctrines  wereathe- 
itiwi  in  wounds  or  after  the  ligature  of  blood  !  istic  than  to  ask  a  mathematician  whether  a 
ei^i'K  and  thus  arresting  the  haemorrhage  !  triangle  was  green  or  red.  From  Jena  Fichte 
liich  wiMiId  otherwise  continue  to  take  place.  I  went  to  Berlin,  where  by  his  writings  and  lec- 


:•*  proportion  in  the  blo<Kl  is  rather  over  two  I  tures  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on  public 


arts  per  thou<«and,  in  the  lymph  about  one 
art  (K*r  tbousand. 

FKUTE.    L  Jolutti  C^ttOfk,  a  German  phi- 
ksopher,  bom  at  Rammenan  in  Lusatia,  May 


opinion,  and  after  the  reverses  which  befell  the 
Prussian  monarchy  (1806)  became  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  powerful  anti-Napoleonio 
agitators.    For  a  few  months  only  (1805)  he  ao- 


l^  17»»2,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  27,.  1814.  lie  '  cepted  a  professorship  at  the  university  of  Er- 
as the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  owed  his  '  langen,  where  he  delivered  his  celebrated  leo- 
liucation  to  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  baron  i  tures  C^eber  da*  We$en  de*  Gelehrten,  While 
f  Miltitz.  lie  studied  theology  at  Jena,  Leip-  i  the  French  conquerors  were  still  in  Berlin  he 
ir.  and  Wittenberg.  1780-'d;i,  and  for  ten  years  I  delivered  in  the  academy  his  Redai  an  die 
litaine*!  a  precarious  living  as  a  private  tutor.  |  deut^che  Nation^  which  are  admired  as  a  mon- 
^hile  at  Konig^berg  in  1791  he  became  ac-  |  ument  of  the  most  intense  patriotism  and 
tiaintcd  with  Kant,  of  whom  he  had  been  one  !  depth  of  thought.  Immediately  utter  the  es- 
f  tlie  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  j  tablishment  of  the  Berlin  university  in  1810, 
nd  a<)  an  application  of  his  philosophy  wrote  i  he  accepted  a  professorship  there.  In  1813 
pamphlet  entiled  Kritik  allrr  Offenbarttngen  ■.  he  resumed  his  i>olitical  activity  with  great 
•Review  of  all  Revelations*'),  which,  pub- |  success.  When  at  last  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
<»he«l  anonymously,  was  generally  believed  to  i  many  from  French  oppression  hud  given  him 
ave  lK*en  written  by  Kant  himself.  In  1793,  |  sufficient  tranquillity  of  mind  to  resume  the 
hile  reading  in  Switzerland,  he  published  a  i  completion  of  liis  philosophical  system,  he  fell 
rork  in  two  volumes  *'  to  rectify  public  opinion  I  a  victim  to  the  noble  exertions  of  his  wife  in 
1  re:ranl  to  the  French  revolution.*'  In  1794  j  the  cause  of  charity.  By  nursing  the  sick  and 
e  olitaine^l  a  pnifessorship  of  philosophy  at  .  wounded  in  the  military  hospitals  for  flvo 
:ic  university  of  Jena  through  the  influence  of  j  months  she  had  become  infected  with  typhus, 
'octlie,  then  secretary  of  state  of  8axe- Weimar.  |  She  recovered,  but  her  husband,  who  had  also 
lere  lie  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  taken  the  disease,  succumbed  to  it.  Besides 
le  !«4*ience  of  knowletlge  (  WiMMeniehnflnUhre)^  j  the  at>ove  mentioned  publications,  the  following 
nil  iruve  also  a  course  of  Sunday  lectures  on  are  Fichte's  i)rincipal  works :  (irundlatje  dcr 
If  literary  calling.  In  the  same  yeor  he  pub-  fffmmmtfn  II  iii$en»chaftnlf?tre  (1794) ;  Grand- 
•bed  a  treatise  containing  the  fundamental  ;  lage  des  XaturrechU  (1796-*7);  Sygtem  dfr 
.M-trines  of  his  philos<»phical  system,  Cf brr  .  SitUnUhre  (179S);  Ctber  die  lititimmnng  de* 
'H  li^'jriffder  WitttehUfhaftnUhre^  unCL  i\\iT\Vi^  Mettsrhf/i  (\S0\);  Anictiiung  turn  ieligcn  Le- 
lie  next  tive  years  his  system  was  matured  ben  (1806).  His  complete  works  were  ])ub- 
ud  C4»mpleted.  By  it  he  inmiodiately  took  .  lished  at  Berlin  in  1845. — To  give  a  succinct 
:tnk  aini»ng  the  m<»st  original  of  living  philoso-.i  and  intelligible  analysis  of  Fichte's  philosophi- 
liers.  and  as  it  appeare<l  to  furnish  a  meta-  |  cal  system  is  next  to  impossible.  His  language 
>tiy«>i<*al  basis  for  progre*>sive  political  and  reli-    is  al>stmse  and  liable  to  misconstruction,  to 


ions  views,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  lead- 
r^  t»f  the  lil)eral  party  in  Germany.     In  con- 


which   indeed   Fichte's  philosophy  has  been 
subject  in  a  higher  degree  ]>erhaps  than  that 


uiH-tion  with  Niettmnmier  he  als4)  published  a  '  of  any  other  iniHlem  philosopher.  Thus,  f(»r 
Ciilir^tpliical  jtmrnal,  in  wbich  were  ins<^>rted  instance,  to  designate  the  self-conscious  intel- 
rtirlcs  containing  cerUiin  views  which  were  .  lect  as  contrasted  with  the  non-conscious  oli- 
•  inMdered  by  many  as  tending  directly  to  athe-  :  jecta^f  its  conception,  he  uses  the  personal 
•Tu.  Tlie  grand-ducal  government,  alarmed  at  pronoun  "  I  "  as  contra<»te<l  to  the  **  not  1  '* 
!)e  boldness  of  his  theories,  insisted  on  his  re-  {Irh  and  Nicht-Ich^  in  English  versions  gen- 
ii*'val.  and  G<»ethe,  though  secretly  sympa-  ernlly  rendered  by  the  Latin  r/ya  an<l  ;ir)/»-^//o) ; 
liriu;;  with  him,  felt  bound  to  express  his  ofli-  and  this  was  mis<.*onstrued  by  many  of  his  con- 
i:il  ili-approhation.  Fichte  resigned  his  pro-  temi>oraries  as  a  deification  of  his  own  indivi- 
r«.^ir«>bip  and  a|>f>eale<l  to  the  public  in  a  dual  self,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  meant  only 
uuiiphlet  entitled  Appellation  gtgen  die  An-  >  that  which  by  other  moderns  has  been  called 
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the  nbwlute,  ami  by  the  ancient  philojiophers 
tlie  suhstance.  Fichte's  philosophy  was  in- 
teniU'd  to  amplify  that  of  Kant.  Kant,  in  in- 
voti^atiii^  tlie  tlieory  of  human  cognition,  had 
arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  properties 
of  external  objects,  by  which  they  are  discerned 
and  known,  are  not  realities,  transferred  from 
without  into  the  human  mind,  but  mere  forms 
of  conception  innate  in  the  mind.  Hence  ho 
argued  that  objects  per  »r,  or  sucli  as  they 
really  are,  independent  of  human  cognition, 
are  utterly  unknown  to  man.     So  far  as  man 

m 

is  concerned,  they  are  only  phenomena;  that 
is  to  say,  for  man  tliey  exist  only  as  they 
appear  to  the  mind  according  to  its  forms  of 
conception  (categories),  while  as  noumena^  or 
such  as  they  are  per  »e^  they  are  unknown  and 
inconceivable.  What  Fichto  attempts  to  prove 
is  simply  this :  that  between  objects  as  they  ap- 
lK3ar  to  human  conception  and  as  they  actually 
are  there  is  no  real  difference,  since  the  forms 
of  human  cognition  are  identical  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  absolute  intellect ;  that  objects  are 
the  limit  set  by  the  absolute  within  itself  in 
order  to  arrive  at  perfect  self-consciousness; 
that  the  absolute  (the  Ich)  is  at  the  same  time 
subject  and  object,  the  ideal  and  the  real.  Re- 
duced to  plainer  language,  all  this  would  mean 
that  (iod  (the  absolute  subject,  the  great  active 
and  creative  "  I ")  and  nature  (the  **  not  I," 
the  aggregate  of  objects)  are  united  in  a  similar 
manner  as  soul  and  bmly ;  that  the  absolute 
intellect  ]>ervades  all  and  everything,  and  that 
the  human  mind  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
absolute  intellect.  But,  clothed  in  the  most 
singular  and  obscure  formulas,  the  theory  of 
Fichte  was  un<lerstoo<l  by  many  to  moan  that 
all  reality  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
man,  and  was  in  fact  merely  an  outward  rejec- 
tion or  manifestatitin  of  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Such  was  not  his  idea,  and  the 
term  **  idealist,"  when  applied  to  Fichte,  has  a 
different  meaning  from  that  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied to  Ii«rkeley.  That  the  ultimate)  conse- 
quences of  Fichte's  system  would  have  led  him 
into  a  sort  of  pantheistical  mysticism  is  apparent 
from  his  later  writings,  in  which  the  **I"  is 
much  more  clearly  thim  in  his  earlier  works 
set  forth  as  (itHl,  and  all  individual  minds 
ojily  as  retlections  of  the  absolute.  Applying 
his  metaphysical  theories  to  ethics,  Fichte 
conclu<les  that  morality  c<msi«its  in  the  har- 
mony of  man's  thoughts  (conscience)  and  ac- 
tion-*. Entire  freedom  of  action  and  self-de- 
tennination  is,  according  to  Fichte,  not  merely 
the  preliminary  condition  of  morality,  but 
nior.'tlity  itself.  Hence  law  should  be  nothing 
more  than  a  detennination  of  the  boundaries 
within  which  the  free  action  of  the  individual 
must  be  contined,  so  as  to  concede  the  same 
frce<l«>m  to  others.  Law  has  no  meaning  or 
exi>tince  without  society.  The  object  of  so- 
ciety is  the  realization  of  the  sujireme  law  as 
Conceived  by  Iiuman  reason.  Tlie  most  perfect 
state  of  human  s<xMety  would  be  the  true  king- 
dom of  heaven,  since  the  absolute  or  God  is 


revealed  in  the  rational  development  of  nun- 
kind.    It  is  oasily  seen  liow  these  ethical  do^ 
trines  of  Fichte  api>eared  In  practice.    Main- 
taining that  self-relianco  and  self-detenniu- 
tion  wero  the  only  guarantees  of  true  moralitT. 
and  contx^nding  against  the  assumption  of  the 
divine  right  of  political  institutions,  he  fiir- 
nished  a  philosophical  basis  to  the  liberal  politi- 
cal i)arties  who  opposed  the  sanctity  of  popn- 
lar  rights  to  the  assumed  divine  right  of  bha- 
aVchs.     In  order  to  insure  to  the  people  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  rational  well  b^ 
ing,  Fichte  taught  that  the  introduction  of  the 
most  universal  popular  education  was  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  the  state.     In  rtgtrd 
to  this  subject  his  urgent  appeals  to  the  itrf- 
man  governments  were  highly  successful.    The 
identity  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  of  the 
ideal  and  real,  as  taught  by  Fichte,  became  the 
basis  as  well  of  Schelling's  naturc-phUosophy 
as  of  Hogers  philosophical  system,  the  former 
of  which  attempts  a  logical  construction  of  the 
universe  from  tho  standpoint  of  the  object  (na- 
ture), while  tho  other  attempts  the  same  fron 
the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  (the  human 
mind).  —  The    Orundzuge   dea  fffaenitdrtiye% 
Zeitalters  ('^Characteristics  of    the    PrescDt 
Age ''),  Weiten  de$  Gelthrten  ("  Nature  of  the 
Scholar  ^^),  Behtimmwng  de$  JHensckcn  (**  Vo- 
cation of  Man"),  Iie$timmung  dew  GeleMrten 
(^'  Vocation  of  the  Scholar"),  and  some  others 
of  Fichte^s  works,  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  William  Smith  (with  a  memoir. 
London,   1845-''8).     Other  translations  froa 
Fichte,  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  are,  **  New  Expoii- 
tion  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  '*  (St.  Louii^ 
1809),  and  ''  The  Science  of  Knowledge  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1870).    II.  iHBaiwI  !!»—■,  loo  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Jena  in  1797.    Fraii 
1822  to  1842  he  tiUed  professorships  at  SM^ 
briick,  DQsscldorf,  and  Bonn,  and  nnce  18tf 
has  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  ui- 
versity  of  Ttibingen.    lie  has  published  na^j 
philosophical  works,  mostly  following  the  theo- 
ries of  nis  father,  though  he  claims  to  have  ei- 
tablished  a  system  of  his  own,  which,  in  cea- 
tradistinction  to  the  Hegelian  panthom,  bt 
calls  concrete  theism.    Among  bit  works  ire: 
SaUe  eur  Vonehule  der  TkeologU  (182ft);  M 
Ontologie  (1836);    Die  tpeeulaiitt  ThewUgm 
(184G-7);  Syiitem  der  Ethih  (1650-'5S);  Ja- 
thropologie  (1850);  and  Ptycholopie  mU  1 
torn  heieuMten  Geiete  de$  Mentel        {         ■• 
scfjX    He  has  also  published  the  u       rr 
respondence  of  his  father,  with  a  uh 
(18;]0).    He  founded  at  Bonn  tlie  2<p  '• 

fur  Philo9ophie   und  tpwcHlatit^    Tt 
which  he  conducted  from  1887  to  ISr- 
which  has  been  continued  byUlrici  and 
FICHTELGEBIRGE  (Pine  monntuna),  a 
of  mountains  in  Bavaria,  province  of  un 
Franconia,  between  the  Boh<  I 

the  Franconian  Jura,  covereu  wi      iur 
firs  and  pines.    By  reason  of  it*  iio  ■ 

the  centre  of  Germany  thia  chain  is  i 
as  the  nucleus  of  all  the  G' 
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t  does  not  surpass  the   neighboring 
elevation.     It  separates  the  afSuents 
orth  and  Black  seas,  the  river  Noab 
ig  from  it  on  the  south,  the  Saale  on 
I,  the  Eger  on  the  east,  and  the  Main 
est     It  extends  in  length  80  m.  N.  £. 
'enth  totlie  Bohemian  frontier,  and  its 
;dt  summits  are  the  Sclineeberg  (Snow 
.)  and  the  Ochsenkopf  (Ox  Head),  re- 
r  3,484  and  8,366  ft.  liigh.     The  Fich- 
i  jKissess  a  robust  and  laborious  pop- 
The  n])i>er  part  of  the  mountains 
ts  and  wood  in  abundance,  and  the 
rts  produce  rye,  barley,  flax,  pulse, 
tie  wheat ;  but  the  chief  industry  of 
ftitants  is  in  working  the  numerous 
iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  lead,  copper, 
lie.     The  mountains  are  densely  pop- 
id  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  m  i 
iwest  by  the  Saxon- Bavarian  railway.  • 
,  ManiU*,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
century,  bom  in  Florence,  Oct.  11), 
d  nt  Careggi,  Oct  1,  1499.     He  was 
f  the  first  physician  of  Cosmo  de'Me- 
WHs  intended  for  his  father's  profes- 
le  (ireek  (lemistus  Pletho,  an  enthu- 
iident  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in- 
osnio  with  the  design  of  naturalizing 
'Sophy  in  Italy.     He  selected  Ficino, 
til  of  great  promise,  to  l)e  instructed 
ysteries  of  Platonism,  and  to  become 
'  and   ]>receptor  of  a  new  Platonic 
Ho  educated  him  in  his  palace,  sur- 
him  with  Greek  masters,  encouraged 
read    the   philosoj>hers  of  anti<iuity, 
fii  when  30  vears  old  at  the  head  of  the 
of  Florence,  and  cliarged  him  to  bo  ' 
f»rrter  and  nrripagator  of  the  Platonic 
ly  in  the  \\  est.     Ficino  made  numer- 
•ilations  from  Plato,  laniblichiis,  Her-  ■ 
ni-gistus,  whom  he  especially  admired, 
1   most   of  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
[le  was  appointed  by  Cosmo  president  ' 
rarv  societv  which  assembled  at  his 
nd   had  for  its  object  to  explain  the 
of  Plato.     At  the  age  of  40  ho  en- 
.'  church,  and  was  app(»inted  a  canon 
thedral  of  Florence.     He  became  the 
>f  all  «*hools,  and  borrowed  from  all 
He   treated  <»f  the  nature  an«l  im- 
«'f  the  soul,  the  functions  and  dis- 
n  J  <haracters  of  angels,  and  the  being 
Mitcs  of  (t<m1.     His  chief  merit,  how- 
ir.  tlie  translator  and  first  western  ad- 
Platn;    nn<l  in  his  partiality  for  tliis 
ler   he  is  said  to  have  en<leavored  to 
.•  fragmi-nts  from  his  writings  into  the 
the  i-liun-h.    His  works  were  collected 
i-^hed  at  Ha^ol  (2  vols,  folio,  14'.H). 
AMf,  a  (lennan  physiolo<:ist,  born  in 
1  l'^*29._^il«  receivtnl  his  diploma  of 
Zftrichi  m  18.'>2,  and  was  professor  of 
ZY  there  from  la'iO  till  1868,  and  has 
k1  the  same  chair  at  Warzburg.    He  has 
i  Diemrdiriniiiche  PhyniJc  (Brunswick, 
»  a  supplementary  volume  to  M tiller's 
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version  of  Ponillet^s  £Uments  de  phyiiqve. 
His  other  writings  include  Campendivm  der 
PhyBiologU  des  Meruchen  mil  Ein$chluu  der 
Ent\cicielungsge$chiehte  (1860),  Anatomie  find 
Phy Biologic  (1862),  and  Die  NaturhritfU  in 
ihrer  Wech$elheziehung  (1869). 

nCQrELMO.Vr,  ILan  Lidwig,  count,  an  Aus- 
trian general  and  statesman,  born  at  Dieuze, 
Lorraine,  March  28,  1777,  died  in  Venice, 
AT)ril  7,  1857.  Ue  was  a  son  of  Count  Joseph, 
wlio,  after  emigrating  from  Lorraine  to  Aus- 
tria, died  in  1799  from  a  wound  received  at  tho 
battle  of  Magnano.  He  entered  tho  Austrian 
army,  and  in  1809  was  colonel  and  chief  of  tho 
staff  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  of  Este.  In 
1811  and  1812  he  commanded  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  in  Spain  under  "Wellington.  In 
1813  ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^or 
general,  and  in  1814  he  brought  about  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Lyons.  He  was  afterward  sent 
on  several  important  diplomatic  missions.  He 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  during  Mett0r- 
nich's  temporary  absence  from  Vienna  in  1889, 
and  in  1840  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
During  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  for  a 
short  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  then 
provisional  prime  minister,  till  May  4,  when  ho 
retired  on  account  of  a  hostile  demonstration 
of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  disci- 
ple of  Metteniich ;  but  he  continued  to  exercise 
mii>ortant  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. He  wrote  several  political  pamphlets, 
some  of  which,  as  Lord  Palmerstoriy  England 
und  der  Continent  (Vienna,  1852),  and  Zum 
kftnftigen  Frieden  (1850),  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Le$  pensees  et  reflexions  mo- 
rales et  politiques  du  eomte  de  Fiequelmont  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  1859,  with  a  biographical 
notice  bv  M.  de  Barante. 

FICTIOX,  in  law,  a  supposition  which  is  known 
not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  assumed  to  be  true 
in  order  that  certain  conclusions  and  inferences 
may  be  supported.  Fictions  have  been  made 
use  of  in  all  legal  systems,  but  in  none  more 
abundantly  than  in  that  of  England.  The  im- 
portant courts  of  queen's  bench  and  exchequer 
acquired  their  general  jurisdiction  by  means 
of  the  fiction  of  sup|>o8ing  in  the  one  case  a 
tresi>ass  and  in  the  other  a  debt  to  the  crown, 
which  the  defendant  was  not  sutlered  to  dis- 
f)ute.  The  old  action  of  ejectment  and  the 
existing  action  of  trover  furnish  cases  of  fictions 
which  seem  to  us  at  this  day  utterly  absurd, 
the  supposed  lease,  entry,  and  ouster  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  supposed  finding  of  the  goods 
in  dispute  in  the  other,  having  no  bearing  on 
the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  they  nevertheless 
have  had  their  use  in  enabling  the  courts  to 
give  suitable  remedy  for  a  wnmg  which  other- 
wise might  have  gone  unredressed  in  some 
cases.  With  few  exceptions,  no  fictions  are 
now  retained  in  the  law  except  such  as  have 
a  beneficial  purpose ;  and  these  are  mostly  fic- 
tions of  relation,  as  where  the  title  of  an  admin- 
istrator is  supposed  to  have  attached  at  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  enable  him 
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to  recover  for  any  trespass  or  misuse  of  the    and  eqnitablo  snits,  so  that  all  the  ri)»hti  of 


property  prior  to  his  appointment;  and  that  of 
u  ])urc  liaser  at  a  judicial  sale  is  made  to  relate 
buck  to  the  time  of  sale,  though  the  title  is  not 


the  parties  in  relation  to  the  snbjects  of  litigi- 
tiou  can  be  determined  in  one  action,  in^tttd 
of  dividing  them  as  heretofore  between  difo- 


to  ])afi:4  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  ent  suits,  often  inconsistent  and  always  per- 
ullowcd  for  redemption.  Several  rules  are  plexing.  This  system  has  been  adopttd  not 
laid  down  in  respect  to  fictions:    1.  The  law    only  in  New  York,  bat  in  Ohio,  Kentuckr, 


never  adopts  them  excei)t  from  necessity  and 
to  avoid  a  wrong.  2.  They  must  not  be  of  a 
thing  impossible.  3.  They  are  never  admitted 
where  the  truth  will  work  as  well.  4.  They 
are  not  admissible  in  criminal  trials.  The  fic- 
tion, for  instance,  that  the  title  of  a  purchaser 


Missouri,  Minnesota,  California,  Oregon,  and  in 
several  other  states,  and  has  materially  affected 
the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  ber  col- 
onies. In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  bj  the 
legislature  of  New  York  as  the  head  of  anew 
commission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penii 


at  a  Judicial  sale  shall  relate  back  and  cover  code,  and  a  civil  code,  works  designed  to  con- 
the  ]>eriod  allowed  for  redemption,  though  ad-  tain,  with  the  codes  of  procedure,  the  whole 
missi1)le  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  remedy  '  body  of  the  law.  These  Beverol  codes  Ltre 
against  a  wrongdoer,  would  not  be  admissible  been  completed  and  reported,  but  have  notai 
as  against  the  party  whose  previous  title  was  yet  been  adopted  by  that  state.  Other  states 
divested,  if  by  law  he  was  entitled  to  a  benefi-    have,  however,  drawn  largely  from  them  in 


cial  use  of  the  ]>roperty  until  the  time  for  re- 
demption expired.  Fictions  might  undoubtedly 
be  all  rendered  unnecessary  by  statutory  pro- 
visions, but  not  many  are  made  use  of  in  the 


their  legislation,  and  in  California  they  have 
been  adopted  entire,  with  only  such  chancre 
and  modifications  as  its  constitution  and  con- 
ditions required.   In  18G6  he  brought  befi^re  the 


law  at  this  time  which  create  any  confusion,  |  British  association  for  the  promotion  of  social 
or  the  removal  of  which  could  be  of  any  ser-  :  science,  at  its  meeting  in  Manchester,  a  proposal 
vice  beyond  giving  a  little  more  directness  to  for  a  general  revision  and  reform  of  the  law  of 
legal  proceedings,  or  expressing  the  legal  right  nations,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  before 
in  language  more  suited  to  the  comprehension  i  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
of  laymen.  I  law.     He  procured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 

FIELD.  It  DaTid  Dadley,  an  American  cler-  !  mittee  consisting  of  eminent  jurists  of  difftrreot 
gyman,  born  at  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  20,  ;  countries,  charged  with  preparing  and  report- 
1781,  (lied  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  15,  ,  ing  to  the  association  the  outlines  of  an  inter 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1802,  \  national  code,  to  be  first  snbmitted  to  their 
was  minister  at  Haddani,  Cc»nn.,  from  1804  to  i  careful  revision  and  amendment,  and,  when 
1818,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  from  1810  to  1837,  j  made  as  complete  as  possible,  to  be  presented 
and  airain  at  Haddam  from  1837  to  1851,  when  {  to  the  attention  of  the  diflTerent  govenunenti^ 
he  returned  to  Stockbridge.  He  published  |  in  the  hope  of  receiving  at  some  time  their  ap- 
"History  of  Berkshire  County"  (1829),  "His-  .,  proval  and  adoption  as  the  recognized  law  of 
tory  of  Middlesex  County  "  (1830),  "  History  of     nations.     As  the  distinjgnished  jnrista  compoe- 


Pittsfii-br*  (1844),  "Genealogy  of  the  Brainerd 
Family''  (1857),  and  several  occasional  ser- 


ing  this  committee  resided  in  different  conntriea. 
it  was  difiicult  for  them  to  act  in  concert,  and 


mons.  II.  IHiTld  Didley,  an  American  jurist,  i  each  was  left  to  act  independently.  Mr.  Field, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Haddam,  ;  as  the  sole  American  representative,  took  the 
Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1805.  A\'hen  he  was  14  his  .  whole  matter  npon  himself,  and  in  1873.  after 
father  removed  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  in  :  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  presented  to  the  social 
1821  he  entered  Williams  college.  In  1825  he  science  congress  his  completed  work,  in  a  to!- 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  .  umeof  nearly  700  pages,  which  lie  8tylea*'0nt- 
j>ractice  in   182^,  and  settled  in  New  York,    lines  of  nn  International  Code."    This  work 


where  he  has  been  conspicuous  at  the  bar  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  is  especially  known 
bv  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  law  reform.     As 


has  attracted  no  little  attention  from  Euro- 
pean jurists.  In  tlie  same  year  he  attended  a 
meeting  held  at  Brussels,  composed  of  dde- 


eariy  as  1830  he  published  his  first  essay  on  the  gates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  conaolt  upon 
subje<t,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  recon-  this  subject.  This  resulted  in  the  forniatiua 
struct  ion  «»f  the  mode'5  of  leirnl  procedure.  This  of  an  association  for  the  reform  and  codifict- 
he  fallowed  up  by  other  articles  on  the  same  ;  tion  of  the  laws  of  nations.  The  aaaociatMA 
subject  in  1M2. 1^44. 1H40,  and  1S47.  In  I'^47  consists  of  jurists,  economists,  legjalatora  tad 
he  was  appranted  by  the  IcLnslaturc  of  Xew  ])oliticians,  with  branches  in  dinerent  coon- 
York  a  commissioner  on  practice  and  plead-  tries.  Its  object  is  to  substitute  arlutration  for 
ings,  and  as  such  took  the  leading  part  in  the  •  war  in  the  settlement  of  dispntea  betwetfaaa- 
preparation  of  the  code  of  procedure.  Of  this  !  tions.  Of  this  association  lir.  Field  waa  elecl- 
work  only  a  ])art  has  been  enacted  into  law,  ed  president.  In  Angnst,  1878,  he  left  the 
and  many,  if  not  all,  the  defects  imputed  to  United  States,  proiK>9ing  to  make  a  tgor  aronnd 
the  C(mIc  inay  be  fairly  attributed  to  this  fact.  |  the  world,  lilt  Steplwa  JthiMi  an  AmcrioB 
The  radical  design  of  the  new  system  of  civil  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Bad* 
]»r<K'cdure  is  to  (obliterate  the  distinction  be-  dam,  Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1816.  At  the  age  of  H 
tweeu  the  forms  of  action  and  between  legal  ;  ho  went  to  the  East,  and  paaaed  nearly  Alii 
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it  Sinvma  and  at  Athens,  engaged  in  the 
►f  nxHlem  languages,  particularly  Greek, 
nrned  in  the  winter  of  1832-'3,  and  in 
lowing  autumn  entered  AVillianis  college, 
liich  he  graduated  in  1837.  He  studied 
New  York  with  liis  brother,  and  on  ad- 
I  to  the  bar  l)ecame  liis  partner,  and 
>ntinued  until  the  spring  of  1848,  when 
It  abroad,  and  passed  a  year  in  Europe, 
return  in  the  autumn  of  1849  he  went 
fornia,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
fi  among  the  first  settlers  of  what  is  now 
y  of  Marysville,  was  elected  its  first  al- 
and heM  that  office  until  the  organiza- 
the  judiciary  under  the  constitution  of 
ito.  Although  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  under  the  Mexican  law  was  lim- 
d  inferior,  yet  in  the  tlien  existing  state 
L's  in  California  unlhnited  jurisdiction, 
id  criminal,  was  asserted  and  exercised 
Ti.  In  October,  185U,  he  was  elected  to 
i>latiiro,  and  during  the  session  of  1851 
act  i  \  e  member  of  tliat  bod  v.  He  intro- 
iiid  succeeded  in  getting  passed  the  sev- 
A'i  c«>merning  the  judiciary,  and  regula- 
le  procedure,  civil  and  criminal,  in  all 
irt?* « *(  the  state.  He  was  also  the  author 
[>rovision  of  law  which  gave  c(mtrolling 
)  the  regulations  and  customs  of  miners 
iletennination  of  their  respective  claims, 
the  settleinent  of  controversies  among 
a  provision  which  solved  a  very  per- 
r  problem,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
irl>e<l.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  judge 
supreme  court  of  California  for  six  years, 
an.  1,  1858.  A  vacancy  occurring  pre- 
:o  the  commencement  of  his  term,  he 
>pointe<l  to  fill  it,  and  took  his  s^^at  on 
i.h  Oct.  13,  1857.  In  September,  1859, 
ime  chief  justice  of  the  state.  The  law 
property  in  California  was  placed  on  a 
lasi"*  while  he  wjis  on  the  bench,  and 
allv  bv  det'isions  in  which  he  delivered 
inions  of  the  court.  In  March,  1803,  ho 
•jHjinted  by  Presitlent  Lincoln  an  asso- 
istice  (►f  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 

A ^  such  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
n  the  well  known  test  oath  cases.  His 
in;:  opinions  in  the  legal-tender  cases,  in 
it]*-oation  cases,  and  in  the  Xew  Orleans 
*er  house  case,  have  also  attracted  atten- 
n  1*<73  he  was  ap{M>inte4l  by  the  governor 
fornia  one  of  a  commission  to  examine 
le  of  laws  of  that  state,  and  to  prepare 
riients  t**  the  same  for  legislative  action, 
•w  Wf4,  an  American  merchant,  brother 
prece<ling,  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
<»,  \x\\*.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
:tt  the  age  of  15  l>ecame  a  clerk  in  Xew 
and  in  a  few  years  was  at  the  head  of  a 
md  prosperous  mercantile  house.  In 
K-  p.irtially  retired  from  bu-^iness,  and 
»ix  months  in  travelling  in  South  Amer- 
>n  his  return  he  became  deeply  interest- 
tho  projt^ct  of  a  telegraph  across  the 

lie  was  first  applied  to  for  aid  to  com- 


plete a  land  line,  which  had  been  begun  in 
Newfoundland,  to  cross  the  island,  400  miles, 
from  Cape  Ray  to  St.  John's,  from  which  it 
was  intended  to  run  a  line  of  fast  steamers 
to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  thus  bring 
America  within  a  week  of  Europe.  While 
studying  the  subject,  and  turning  over  the  globe 
in  his  library,  the  idea  fiashed  upon  his  mind, 
**  Why  not  carry  the  hue  across  the  ocean?" 
In  this  idea  was  the  genu  of  one  of  the  great- 
est enterprises  of  modern  times,  that  of  tele- 
graphic comnmnicatiun  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  His  fii*st  step  was  to  obtain  le- 
gal autliority.  For  this  purpose  he  went  in 
March,  1854,  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  that  colony  a 
charter,  granting  an  exclusive  right  for  60 
years  to  establish  a  telegraph  from  the  conti- 
nent of  America  to  Newfoundland,  and  tlience 
to  Europe ;  and  ho  thereupon  associated  with 
himself  Peter  Cooper,  Closes  Taylor,  Marshall 
O.  Roberts,  Chandler  White,  and  Wilwrn  G. 
Hunt,  of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Tele- 
graph Company,''  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
this  design  into  effect.  Mr.  lield  tlien<'eforth 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  exe- 
cution of  tliis  project.  To  build  the  land  lino 
of  telegraph  across  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton  island  took  more  than  two  years. 
While  this  was  in  progress  he  went  to  England, 
and  ordere<l  a  submarine  cable,  to  connect 
Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Breton.  This  was  sent  out 
in  1855,  but  was  lost  in  a  gale  in  tlie  attempt 
to  lay  it  across  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  the  following  year  with 
success.  In  that  year  (1850)  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  organized  the  **  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,"  to  carry  the  lino  across  the 
ocean,  and  himself  subscribed  for  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  capital  of  the  company.  By  his  per- 
sonal application  he  jirocured  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  governments  aid  in  ships, 
and  accompanied  the  expeditions  which  sailed 
from  England  in  1857  and  1858  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Twice  tlie  attempt  failed — in  1857,  and  the  first 
time  in  1858.  The  third  attempt  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  in  August,  1858,  telegraphic  com- 
nmnication  was  established  across  the  ocean. 
The  cable,  however,  worked  only  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  became  silent.  T«)  resuscitate  the 
project  now  became  more  difficult  than  ever, 
as  the  ])ublic  had  lost  faith.  From  that  time 
it  was  kept  alive  only  by  the  ardent  faith  and 
indomitable  will  of  its  projector.  He  was  con- 
tinually passing  to  and  fro  between  Aiuerica 
and  Europe,  inspiring  fresh  courage  an<l  gath- 
ering new  resources.  But  obstacles  multiplied, 
civil  war  broke  out  in  the  L*nite<l  States  and 
the  nation,  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs,  had  no 
time  for  foreign  enterprises.  Thus  seven  years 
passed  away  K'fore  the  attempt  was  renewed. 
But  at  last',  in  1865,  another  expe<lition  was 
l)repared.  Submarine  telegrajjhy  had  been 
greatly  improved ;  a  better  cable  was  construct- 
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etl ;  and  the  Great  Eastern  took  it  on  bonrd, 
aud  Mailed  to  the  west.  Over  1,200  mites  had 
bwD  liiid,  H'lien  bj  a  sudden  lurch  of  tliu  ship 
thu  cal'Ie  i9i)a|i{H><l  and  was  losL  The  bottom 
of  till)  Hca  n'liH  drattpjd  fur  dajs  in  Tain,  and 
the  vxpedilion  returnod  defeated  to  Enfclund. 
The  jcar  1<KG  saw  »till  another  eiixtdition, 
vv'hU'h  this  time  [iroved  aueccBsfui.  Tlie  cable, 
2.00(1  miles  long,  was  safe)/  gtretclieil  ocrosa 
tlie  occaa,  and  the  communicatioD  proved  jier- 
feil.  Alter  lundinc  tliis  the  Great  Eastern  re- 
turned to  tlie  middle  of  the  ocean  iit  search 
of  iho  cuhle  lost  tho  year  before,  and  after  a 
muDtli's  labor  finally  succeeded  in  f^|>pliDg 
it  at  a  depth  of  two  miles  and  bringing  it  to 
the  surface,  and,  joining  it  to  the  cable  on 
board,  carried  it  solely  to  the  wcst«ni  shore. 
Thus,  alter  12  years  of  incessant  k)>or,  in 
nhicb  hu  had  crossed  the  ocean  some  60  times, 
Mr.  Field  sow  the  great  object  of  his  life  ac- 
coiDplislied.  Congress  voted  unanimously  to 
present  him  a  gold  medal,  with  the  tlianksof  the 
nation;  while  the  prime  minister  of  England 
dedHred  that  it  was  only  tlie  fact  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  another  country  that  prerented 
bis  receiving  bi);li  honors  from  the  British 
government.  John  Bright  pronounced  liim 
''  the  ('olumhus  of  modem  times,  who  by  his 
cable  had  moored  the  new  world  alonftsido  the 
old."  The  great  esponition  in  Paris  in  18GT 
gave  him  the  grand  medal,  the  highest  prize 
it  had  to  bestow.  Since  that  year  two  other 
cables  have  been  successfully  laid,  and  tele- 
graphic coiiiitmnicntion  across  the  Atlantic 
oceiui  has  never  been  interrupted  for  a  uugle 
Iiour.  T>  Bmr  Hartis,  on  Aiucricon  clergy- 
man, brother  of  the  (ireccding.  bom  at  Stock- 
hriilge,  Mbm.,  April  3.  1623.  He  gnvluated  at 
Williams  college  at  the  age  of  1«,  and  after 
fonr  yearf'  study  of  tlieoli>gr  becnitie  pastor  of 
a  church  in  St.  Ijyah  in  1842.  Artcr  live  years 
he  rctugncd  his  charge  to  go  abroad.  In  I84T- 
'8  he  was  in  Europe,  and  after  returning  he 

Iiublished  a  historienl  sketch  of  the  Italian  revo- 
iitions,  and  a  letter  from  liomo  on  "  Tlie 
C.hhI  and  the  I)a<l  in  the  Kuman  Cntholic 
Cliiircli.''  In  Junuarv.  IS'^il,  ho  was  si'Itled  at 
■West  Springfield.  Mass.,  whence  Le  removed 
in  1854  ti>  New  York,  to  become  <>ne  of  the 
editors iif  the  "Evangelist,''  a rclifnous journal, 
of  wlii<-h  he  subse<iiifntl;  beraliie  pri>|irietor. 
In  IK'iK  he  again  niadeatuor  in  Eiin>pe.  which 
he  iles<'r'il>Li]  in  a  volume  entitled  "Summer 
Pictures  fnim  Cojienhai-'en  to  Venice"  (New 
York,  li^.'iiij.  In  Ikiji  h.'  went  abroad  agiiin  to 
the  great  exjioHtion  in  Paris  and  as  a  delvgute 
to  the  Free  church  of  Siiitliind  anil  the  Pres- 
bvterian  church  of  Irehind.  IHti  last  book  is 
a  "Mirtiiry  of  the  Atlantic  TeK-grjiph."  He 
has  also  published  "The  Irish  Confcileratcs.  a 
lli-t..ry  of  the  ReU-llion  of  ITtm  "  (iwfll). 

(IKLD.  Jeha.  a  Itrilish  c<>ni|Hxer.  bom  in 
Dublin. /ulv  2(1.  1782.  diisi  in  M.n-cow,  .Tan. 
11.  1k;)7.  'IIU  fatlier  w:is  a  violin  plavc-r  in 
the  orch<f4ra  of  tiiv  Dublin  theatre,  lie  re- 
ceived his  fir^t  instructions  ui>un  tlie  piano- 
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forte  from  his  grandfather,  who  wai  as  orpa- 
ist.  Sobseqaently  he  became  a  pnpil  of  lloiia 
Clementi,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Firii, 
Vienna,  and  finally  to  St.  Petersbnrg,  when 
Field  took  up  his  residence,  remaining  ifltr 
dementi's  departure  in  1804.  In  1822  he  re 
moved  to  Moscow,  where  aa  at  the  foniMT 
city  his  concerts  were  attended  with  nieces 
and  pupils  flocked  to  him  in  great  stmbeTi. 
He  visited  London  and  Paris  in  1838,  procetdid 
thence  to  the  south  of  France,  passed  a  por- 
tion of  1834  and  18SS  at  Naples,  where  bt 
was  for  nine  months  in  a  hospital,  and  in  the 
latter  year  returned  to  Bassia,  broken  dows 
by  sickness  and  poverty,  the  result  of  bit  two 
besetting  faults,  idleness  and  intemperance. 
His  laziness  was  so  great  that  it  is  related  if 
him  tliot  when  he  dropped  his  cone  in  tbt 
street  lie  stood  till  some  good-aatnred  r>af!«r- 
hy  t>icked  it  up  for  him.  As  a  pianist  be  wh 
almost  without  a  rival  in  respect  to  delicacv, 
poetic  feeling,  and  grace  of  style.  He  t*- 
peeuiUy  excelled  in  the  finish  with  which  he 
rendered  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which 
he  mode  popnlar  even  in  Paria.  Among  hii 
chief  compositions,  which  are  not  numerdniL 
ore  seven  concertos  for  piano  and  orche»in, 
three  sonatas  dedicated  to  Clementi,  and  18 
nocturnes.  Of  the  last  named  form  of  com- 
position, afterward  so  eitenuvely  ased  by 
Chopin,  Kalkbrenner,  and  other  compOMit, 
Field  was  the  inventor ;  and  his  noctnmes  tn 
the  most  popular  as  well  oa  the  most  latri- 
torions  of  his  works. 

IIELDFIRE,  a  European  bird  of  the  throili 
family,  the  (ur(fHii/ti7ari>(Linn.).  in  form,  riir. 
proportions  of  ports,  and  characters  of  the  pla- 
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mage,  resembling  tlictnigratorythniihori 
iconnibin  (7*.  rfifjrrrttortu*.  Uhd.).  •Tbel 
is  between  10  and  11  in.,  the  extent  of  ■• 
1 7}.  the  tarsns  1 },  and  the  weight  about  t 


■tout  bird,  and  fh>m  it*  It 
wings  rather  elegant  in  form.    The 


long  taB 
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is  that  of  the  thrashes,  is  orange  at  the  base 
ami  bnjwnish  blaclc  at  the  end ;  the  inside  of 
the  moutli  is  orange,  the  edges  of  the  lids  yel- 
]•  >w,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  and  claws  dasky ; 
the  head,  hind  neck,  and  rnmp  are  gray,  most 
(>f  the  feathers  on  the  first  with  a  central 
du>ky  streak ;  a  space  before  the  eye  brown- 
iiih  black,  and  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  the 
anterior  half  of  the  back  and  the  wing  coverts 
are  chestnut,  shadins  behind  into  ash-gray ;  fore 
neck  and  breast  yellowish  red,  with  elongated 
triangnlar  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  paler 
with  broadly  rounded  spots;  the  lower  breast 
and  alKloiuen  grayish  white  tinged  with  red ; 
the  winirs  are  grayish  black,  with  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  paler ;  tail  deeper  black,  the  lateral 
feathers  grayish  toward  the  end ;  the  lower 
win;;  coverts  and  axillary  feathers  are  pure 
wliite,  conspicuous  daring  flight.  The  specific 
name  is  derived  from  a  few  hairy  filaments 
on  the  o<Tiput,  which  are  also  found  in  other 
si>ecie^  and  even  in  other  genera.  The  female 
very  clos<-ly  resembles  the  male.  The  above  is 
the  pluuiage  when  it  enters  Great  Britain  from 
the  continent;  varieties  in  size  and  coloring  are 
met  witli,  and  albinos  are  occasionally  seen. 
They  arrive  in  October  and  November,  and 
Some  remain  until  the  following  spring  if  the 
ik-a.'M>n  iM  mild ;  they  roost  in  trees  if  they  can, 
leaving  for  the  fields  at  early  dawn,  in  parties 
of  from  three  or  four  to  many  hundre<ls;  their 
fli;rht  is  ea"*y  but  not  rapid,  and  their  move- 
ments in  the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  grace- 
ful ;  they  frequent  open  fields,  associating  often 
with  other  species,  and  are  generally  very  shy. 
Tlie  fuod  consists  of  hawthorn  and  other  lor- 
ries worms,  larvfc,  insects,  seeds,  and  grains. 
Tlii-y  generally  disapi>ear  in  April  or  May,  re- 
tiriii;r  probably  in  summer  to  the  north  to 
hrtri-d :  the  nests  are  built  in  society,  usually  in 
fir  and  ■»i>ruco  trees,  and  with  the  eggs,  five  or 
HI  in  numlx'r,  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird. 
The  tii-sh  is  tender,  fat,  and  of  good  flavor; 
tlii«  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  so  highly  es- 
teemed! by  the  Romans. 

FIELDIXC,  C«pley  YaiUljkf,  an  English  paint- 
er in  water  colors,  bom  about  1787,  died  in 
Wt)rthing,  Sussex,  March  8,  1855.  lie  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  artists,  and  his  first  pic- 
ture was  exliibited  in  1810.  lie  early  became 
A  teacher,  and  acquired  many  pupils  and 
friends.  On  the  death  of  Joshua  Cristall,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  old  society  of 
{•aJnters  in  water  colors,  which  oflSce  ho  held 
till  his  death*  Fielding^s  faTorite  subjects  were 
either  rich  wooded  landscapes,  or  ships  at  sea 
off  a  stormy  and  rock-boana  coast  From  these 
two  types  he  seldom  varied.  His  manipulation 
wan  peculiar,  but  it  represents  atmospheric  ef- 
fects with  great  freshness.  The  demand  for 
his  works  was  so  great  that  they  were  pro- 
duced too  rapidly,  and  fell  into  mannerism. 

nf2J>156«  HciirXf  fto  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  bom  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glas- 
tinbury,  Somersetshire,  April  22,  1707,  died  in 
LUbon,  Oct.  8,  1754.    Ilis  father  was  a  grand- 


son of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  first  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  served  under 
Marlborough,  attaining  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
The  family  of  the  Fioldings  is  stated  in  the 
English  peerages  (where  the  name  is  spelled 
Feilding)  to  be  descended  from  the  same  an- 
cestry as  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg.  The 
early  education  of  Fielding  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  a  private 
teacher  in  Gen.  Fielding^s  family,  and  who,  it 
is  said,  appears  in  "Joseph  Andrews"  as 
Parson  Trul liber.  He  received  but  little  bene- 
fit from  his  tutor,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
brilliant  parts,  and  before  his  16th  year  had 
made  great  progress  in  classical  learning. 
From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Leyden,  where  he  applied  with  assiduity  to  his 
studies,  but  led  so  gay  a  life  that  his  father, 
who  had  taken  a  second  wife,  and  had  a  nu- 
merous family,  found  himself  unable  to  defray 
the  cost  of  his  son's  extravagance.  In  his  20th 
year  Fielding  was  compelled  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  at  once  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  with  a  fondness  for  costly  pleasures 
and  but  slender  means  of  paying  for  them. 
His  father  had  promised  him  an  allowance  of 
£200  per  annum;  but  this,  as  Fielding  said, 
**  any  one  might  pay  who  would."  His  viva- 
city, good  humor,  and  talent  gained  him  tho 
companionship  of  tho  most  eminent  wits  of 
his  time;  and  after  he  arrived  in  London, 
while  yet  a  minor,  ho  commenced  writing  for 
the  stage.  His  first  comedy,  "  Love  in  Sever- 
al Mascjues,"  was  produced  in  1727,  when  he 
was  but  20  years  of  age.  He  wrote  his  dra- 
matic pieces  with  great  rapidity,  and  threw  into 
them  a  marveHous  amount  of  wit  and  satire. 
As  the  pay  he  received  was  small,  the  neces- 
sity for  constant  pro<luction  left  him  little 
time  to  make  elaborate  plots,  or  to  pay  much 
attention  to  tho  characters  of  his  plays.  **  Tho 
Wedding  Day,"  one  of  his  most  successful 
comedies,  gained  him  but  £50,  and  his  voca- 
tion of  a  dramatist  brought  him  in  contact  with 
acipiaintances  who  were  not  calculated  to  im- 
])rove  either  his  finances  or  liis  morals.  In  the 
midst  of  his  gay  career,  while  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  by  liis  pen,  and  writing  his  (ilays  on 
the  backs  of  his  tavern  bills,  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Craddock  of  Salisbury, 
whom  he  married  in  his  27th  year.  As  his 
wife  had  a  fortune  of  but  £1,500,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  dramatist  was  not  nmch  im- 
proved by  his  marriage.  He  retired  to  a  small 
estate  in  the  country  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother,  worth  about  £2<K)  per  an- 
num. He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
young  bride,  and  made  serious  resolutions  of 
reform.  He  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage, 
having  produced  about  20  comedies,  farces, 
and  burlesciiies,  only  one  of  which,  the  bur- 
lesque of  **  Tom  Thumb,"  has  kept  its  place  in 
the  theatre.  He  applie<l  himself  with  great 
vigor  to  literary  studios  in  his  country  retreat ; 
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bat  ho  also  gave  hiinBolf  up  to  such  pleasures 
as  the  country  aflbrded,  and  was  soon  insol- 
vent, and  compelled  to  return  to  London  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  At  the  a^re  of  80  he  en- 
tered himself  a  student  at  tlie  Inner  Temple, 
studied  diligently,  and  in  due  course  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  luir.  But  repeated  attacks  of 
the  gout  compelling  him  to  abandon  legal 
practice,  he  again  had  recourse  to  his  pen. 
He  renewed  his  connection  with  the  theatre, 
and  wrote  essays,  jHiems,  satires,  and  whatever 
else  the  taste  of  the  day  demanded,  for  literary 
periodicals.  Though  ho  could  no  longer  travel 
his  circuit,  he  turned  his  legal  ac<|uirements  to 
account  by  preparing  a  work  on  crown  law, 
which  evinced  his  remarkable  capacity  for  pa- 
tient drudgery.  Failing  to  obtiiin  from  these 
sources  the  incouie  re<iuisito  for  his  daily 
wants,  ho  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  liter- 
ary contents  of  the  **  Champion,"  a  periodical 
which  in  now  onlv  known  from  his  contribu- 
tions.  But  now  his  genius  was  firbt  attracted 
to  tliat  sphere  for  which  it  was  best  adapted, 
and  in  which  he  was  destined  to  secure  an  en- 
during fame.  His  tirst  novel,  **  Joseph  An- 
drews "  (1742),  professedly  in  the  manner  of 
Cervantes,  was  begun  as  a  burleS(iue  on  Rich- 
ardson's **  Pamela,''  which  was  then  the  most 
I)opular  novel  of  the  time.  Fielding's  work  is 
infinitely  U'tter  tlian  the  author  intended  to 
make  it,  and,  if  his  fame  rested  upon  that 
work  alone,  he  would  bo  remembered  while 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written  endures. 
In  1743  he  published  three  volumes  of  **  Mis- 
cellanies,** including  the  **  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next,"  a  work  which,  though 
incomplete,  and  seemingly  without  any  special 
plan,  exhibits  nuicli  inuigination  and  satirical 
power.  **  The  History  of  Jonathan  Wihl," 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  is  a  store- 
house of  wit,  profound  thought,  serious  satire, 
and  benevolence  so  genuine,  that  even  under 
the  jruise  of  the  greatest  villains  we  are  inado 
to  love  our  brother  man.  The  Newgate  or- 
dinary in  this  great  ]>rose  siitire  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  class  of  worldlv-minde<l 
ecclesiastics  as  much  so  as  Macbeth  is  the  type 
of  unsrrupulous  ambition,  or  Othello  of  noble 
jealousy.  Shortly  after  the  ]>ubIication  of 
**  Joseph  Andrews.''  amid  an  accumulation  of 
illness,  broken  fortunes,  and  c<»nstant  disap- 
pointments, he  lo>t  his  wife,  whom  he  tender- 
ly loved  and  most  sincerely  mourned ;  though 
in  a  few  months  after  herdeatli  he  married  her 
maid,  an  a<'t  curiously  apologi7e<l  for  by  his 
relative,  I-a<ly  Mary  AVortley  Montagu.  Thoujrh 
he  had  faithtully  served  the  whig  party  with 
his  pen,  tlie  only  reward  lie  received  was  his 
appoiutnient,  in  his  42d  year,  when  his  consti- 
tution was  ci>nipletely  broken,  as  an  acting 
magistrate  for  Westminster.  He  was  not  con- 
tent t«>  confine  himself  to  his  official  duties  but 
])uhlislied  several  tracts  on  the  causes  of  crime 
an<l  pauperi.sm  in  the  metropolis,  one  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fir>t  teiiij)erance  tract 
ever  published ;  it  was  **  An  In'piiry  into  the 


Increase  of  Thioves  and  Robbers.**    Robburr 
was  then  frightfully  prevalent,  and  lie  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  great  consumption  of  gin.    Amid 
all  these  avocations  he  found  time  to  write  tUt 
greatest  of  idl  compositions  of  its  class,  *'  Tein 
Jones,  or  the  History  of  a  Foundling  *'  (174S»).  ' 
His  tliird  novel,  **The  History  of  Amelit," 
wherein  he  portrays  the  virtues  of  Lis  tim 
wife  and  the  reckless  conduct  of  his  own  earlier 
years,  and  on  which  he  probably  bestowed 
more  careful  labor  than  on  any  of  his  otbtr 
productions,  was  published  in  1752.    To  «U 
out  his  inconsiderable  income  from  his  officiiJ 
position  and  from  the  sale  of  his  writings,  Lt 
started  in  this  year  another  literary  undvru- 
king,  "The  Covent  Garden  Joumid,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight,  Censor  Gene- 
ral of  Great  Britain.**    He  now  undertook  a# 
niagistrate,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  prime  minister,  to  extirpate  severs] 
gangs  of  ruffians  which  infested  London ;  and 
in  this,  amid  great  bodily  suffering,  and  with 
very  meagre  jjecuniary  aid,  he  comidetely  suc- 
ceeded.     Hut  at  length    his  bodily  (.trengtb 
would  no  longer  sustain  the  burden  imp49«il 
u{>on  it ;  the  dropsy  with  which  he  bad  Iudj! 
been  troubled  had  alarmingly  increased,  and 
he  was  induced  to  try  the  influence  of  a  chanp? 
of  climate,  Lisbon  l>eing  selected  as  the  mc^t 
desirable  place  for  the  purpose.     He  left  Enfr- 
land  June  26,  1754.    The  journal  which  b« 
kept  of  his  voyage  gives  a  most  touching  i»roof 
of  his  aDectionate  and  noble  nature  in  detail- 
ing tlie  events  of  his  parting  with  his  family. 
Though  suD'ering  great  pain,  being  hardly  ci[it- 
ble  of  moving  himself,  and  forced  to  becontina- 
ally  tapped,  his  intellect  retained  all  its  activity : 
he  made  a  record  of  all  the  incidents  of  his  toj- 
age,  and  he  furnishes  us  in  liis  journal  the  bin 
account  we  have  of  the  condition  of  shipping 
in  the  last  century,  and  of  the  inconveniencoi. 
troubles,  and  delays  to  wliich  those  were  nib- 
jected  who  made  ]»assage6  by  sea.    The  climate 
of  Lisbon  did  not  agree  with  bim,  and  lie  di«d 
two  months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  behind 
him  his  second  wife  and  four  children,  all  ti 
whom  were  generously  provided  for  by  bit 
brother  Sir  John  Fielding,  aided  hv  his  friend 
Allen,  the  original  of  Squire  All  worthy,  to 
whom  he  dedicatetl  *^  Tom  Jones,"'  and  in  aDn- 
sion  to  whom  he  had  said,  if  a  letter  were  in- 
s(Til>ed  simply  Detvr  Oi»timOy  there  would  be 
few  persons  who  would  think  it  needed  inj 
other  direction.     Great  as  were  the  litenrj 
labors  of  Fielding,  they  were  hardlr  more  im- 
portant than  those  which  he  rendered  as  i 
police  magistrate,  in  reforming  the  laws^  and 
in  introducing  measures  for  tlie  extirpation  cf 
thieves  and  desperadoes. — ^The  works  of  Field- 
ing have  passed  through  very  many  editiui& 
the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  1702  (4  vok 
4to  and  8  vols.  8vo,  London^  with  a  life  of  the 
author;  1784  (10  vols.  Svo),  with  an  esMy  cb 
his  life  and  genius  by  Arthnr  llm^hy;  131 
(10  vols.  8vo),  edite<l  by  Alexander  Chalmers: 
1840  (imp.  8vo),  with  a  life  and  notice  of  W 
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work-  ^y  Thomas  Roscoe;  "Select  Works/'  '  which  the  party  for  whom  the  writ  was  iesued 
iritli  :i  memoir  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott  (royal  Hvo,  was  entitled  by  the  judjanent  of  court;  and  it 
RilinSiir;rh,  1821);  and  that  e<lited  hy  Junici*  may  be  remarked  that  the  only  regular  foimda- 
I*.  Hri>wn  (10  vols.  «vo,  London,  1871). — See  ti<m  for  the  writ  of  ^Vri /<iW</«  is  a  judpnent 
rharkiTuy's  **En^'lish  Humorists  of  the  Eigh-  of  court.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  writ  of  e.\e- 
U:«it}i  Century'*  (London,  1858).  '  cution  in  general,  though  not  exclusive,  use 
FIKL1II.\G,  Sarabf  an  English  authoress,  sister  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  often 
:>f  the  preceding,  born  in  1714,  died  in  Hath  in  [  spoken,  or  at  least  written  of,  by  way  of  abbre- 
IT*W.  Her  principal  works  are  **The  Adven-  .  viati<m,  as  aji./a.  Hy  virtue  of  it  the  otticer 
tures  of  I>uvid  Simple  in  search  of  a  Faithful  to  whom  it  is  directed  will  obtain  from  the 
Frienil"  i2  vols.  12mo,  Lcmdon,  1744;  a  lid  property  of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed 
rol.  a-liied  in  17*)2);  "  History  of  the  Countess  enough  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  debt  or  dam- 
>f  I>ehvyn ;"  "History  of  Ophelia"  (2  vols,  ages  and  costs,  which  aro  always  siH?cifically 
I2inn,  17'^5);  and  "Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  stated  in  the  writ.  The  rights  which  this  writ 
»cta\i.i.'*  In  1 702  she  published  a  translation  [  confers  upon  the  officer,  and  the  manner  in 
"»f  **  Xi-ni»phon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  with  "  which  he  is  to  exercise  them,  are  to  some  ex- 
:hi-  l)rt'ence  of  Socrates  before  his  Judges/'  in  tent  matters  of  statutory  regulation.  In  gen- 
irliirli  «lie  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Harris.  eral  it  may  bo  said  that  be  must  not  obtain  an 
FllXi)  LIBSHALt  See  Mabsual.  ,  entrance  to  a  dwelling  by  breaking  an  outer 
FIIXH  JiOl'SEi  See  Mouse.  door  or  window  ;  and  it  was  mainly  from  this 
FIKLI^  JasM  TTuMM,  an  American  author  rule  that  there  grew  up,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
Mn\  pul'lisher,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  rhetoric,  the  famous  apothegm  that  "every 
her.  :n,  1^17.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle.*'  Hut  he 
*(  hiH<l  •»!  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  14  may  break  the  outer  door  of  a  building  dis* 
went  to  lioMon  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  book  connected  with  a  dwelling  house,  as  a  barn  or 
*t»»re.  At  18  ho  was  invited  to  deliver  the  store;  and  being  peaceably,  l>y  voluntary  nd- 
finnixer-iary  poem  before  the  Hoston  mercantile  mission  or  by  entry  without  o])position.  within 
library  M<i«<K*iation,  Edwanl  Everett  being  the  a  dwelling  liouse,  the  sheritf  may  break  open 
r»rati»r  of  the  occjision.  Twelve  years  later  he  inner  d<K»rs,  or  chests  or  boxes,  in  search  of 
reail  iifiore  the  simie  s<K'iety  a  poem  entitled  g<K>ds;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may  do  this  with- 
"The  l*o-t  of  Honor,"  the  oration  being  by  out  the  ceremony  of  asking  that  they  be  opened. 
I>ani--i  Webster.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  FIi>i(III  (singidar  Fiesco),  one  of  the  four 
Offe  of  21  Mr.  Fields  became  a  partner  in  the  ])rincipal  families  of  Genoa  and  its  ti-rritory, 
b«»"k->*Hing  firm  of  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  said  to  be  of  Havarian  origin.  The  Fies<'hi 
which  about  1844  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  '  and  (rrimaldis  adhered  to  the  (iuelphs.  the 
Reed  !*ecaine  the  house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Dorias  and  Spinolas  to  the  (ihibellines.  Their 
U)d  wa-4  9*>on  honoral)Iy  distinguished  by  tlie  rivalries  o<>casioned  frequent  wars  in  the  re- 
high  character  of  its  publications,  especially  of  public  of  (ienoa  between  the  11th  and  Kith 
poetry.  Among  the  American  authors  wlio>e  centuries,  when  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy 
work-i  it  issued  were  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  again^^t  the  Dorias  drove  the  elder  branch  of 
Ilolrut  s  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  tlie  Fieschi  iiito  France,  and  let^  the  younger 
Whittii-r.  Mr.  Ticknor  died  in  18«»4,  and  the  poor  and  powerless.  They  defied  the  authority 
finn  liei*amo  Fiehis,  Osgood,  and  co.  In  1870  of  the  city  in  an  obstinate  struggle  in  the  early 
Mr.  Fields  withdrew  fnmi  it  to  devote  him-  part  of  the  12th  century,  but  finally  their  castles 
•elf  to  authorship  and  to  public  lecturing,  were  captured  and  destroyed,  and  they  sub- 
While  a  publisher  ho  collected  and  edited  in  mitted.  In  1150  the  republic  granted  them 
22  V4>Is.  the  writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  palace  in  Genoa; 
Fnr  several  years  ho  edited  the  "Atlantic  and  in  11  l»l  they  resigned  to  the  republic  their 
Ifonthly.'*  In  1S40  he  pablishe<l  a  volume  of  castle  of  Lavagna  and  their  otlier  tief^  in  re- 
bispfit'mSf  in  1854  printed  another  for  private  turn  for  which  they  received  the  right  (►f  citi- 
diatribntion,  and  in  1856  a  third  entitled  '*  A  zenship  and  nobility.  The  Fies<-hi  family  has 
Few  Verses  for  a  Few  Friends."'     His  latest  produced  two  popes.  Innocent  IV.  and  Adrian 

Enblication  is  a  volume  of  prose  sketches  of  v..  and  a  large  number  of  cardinals,  patriarchs, 
i«  lit vnirj  friends,  entitled  ^*Yestenlays  with  arclibishops,  and  bishops,  U^ides  statesmen 
Authors**  (1873).  In  Xoveml>er,  1873,  he  de-  and  warriors.  (See  FiEsco. ) 
Uveretl  «ix  lectnres  on  modern  Engli>li  lite-  ,  FIEMHI,  J^ifph  Marif«  a  French  conspirator, 
ratnre  before  the  Lowell  institute  at  Hi>ston.  U>rn  in  Corsica  in  17iH),  executed  in  Taris, 
He  yisite<i  Enrope  in  1848,  1851,  and  IKr^O,  Feb.  lU,  iKid.  He  ser%-ed  in  the  Kiis-ian  cam- 
imi  FACliS,  the  name  of  a  writ  at  connnon  paign,  and  left  the  army  in  1S14  witli  tiic  grade 
law,  so  ancient  tliat  its  origin  is  unknown.  Hy  of  sergeant.  Sul>MM|uently  joining  Mnrat's  fa- 
it a  sheritf,  or  other  competent  officer  to  whom  tnl  ex]>edition  to  Oilubria,  he  was  spared  by  the 
k  was  directed,  was  ordered  qvotl^fieri/tirins,  Neapolitans  as  a  Frenchman.  From  I^lt>  to 
^  turrit  €t  eatallii  (or  de  ooui$  et  eataUi»\,  1K2«'>  he  s<TVed  a  term  in  the  ]>enitentiary  at 
^that  Toa  caase  to  be  made  ont  of  the  lands  Em)>run  for  cattle  stoalimr  and  foru'cry.  He 
■Mi  cLattela,'*  or  **the  goods  and  chatteb-  of,*'  atWward  went  Xo  Paris  oi>t:iined  cinjiloynieut 
ke^  a  eertain  fiim  of  money,  being  that  to  in  a  manufactory  near  the  Gobelins,  and  aUo 
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served  as  a  policeman  and  a  spy.  Convicted 
of  having  misappropriated  funds  intrusted  to 
him  as  foreman,  and  of  other  misdenieunors, 
he  led  a  miserable  life  till  1835,  when  he  do- 
vised  an  infernal  machine,  with  25  ^m  barrels 
and  many  projectiles,  for  the  assassinotion  of 
Louis  Philippe.  His  accom])lices  were  Morey, 
a  saddler,  and  Pepin,  a  grocer,  the  latter  sup- 
plying him  with  money.  They  hired  the  third 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  boulevard  du  Temple, 
where  Fieschi  took  up  his  quarters  to  await 
the  passing  of  the  king;  a  fourth  accomplice, 
Boireau,  a  lamp  maker,  undertaking  to  act  as 
watcher.  The  king,  while  holding  a  great 
military  review  on  July  28, 1835,  in  celebration 
of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  passed  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense crowd,  accompanied  by  three  of  his 
sons,  when  the  explosion  took  place,  which 
killed  Marshal  Mortier,  duke  of  Treviso,  chief 
of  the  royul  staff,  Gen.  Lachasse  de  Verigny, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Rieussec.  Altogether  11  per- 
sons were  killed  on  the  spot,  7  more  died  soon 
atterward,  and  22  were  wounded.  The  king 
and  the  princes  escaped  with  some  slight  con- 
tusions caused  by  the  rearing  of  the  horses. 
Fieschi,  wounded  and  covered  with  blood, 
escaped  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  thence 
into  a  neighboring  courtyard ;  but  here  he  was 
arrested,  and  was  long  under  medical  treat- 
ment. On  his  recovery  he  attempted  to  make 
light  of  the  affair  and  to  deny  his  crime,  but 
finally  confessed  and  named  as  his  accomplices 
Morcy,  Pepin,  Boireau,  and  one  Bescher.  The 
last  was  acquitted.  Boireau  was  condemned 
to  20  years'  transportation;  Fieschi,  Morey, 
and  Pepin  were  sentenced  to  death.  During 
the  trial  Fieschi  bore  himself  like  a  stage  bri- 
gand, continually  waving  kisses  to  his  mistress; 
and  after  the  execution  of  Pepin  and  Morey, 
he  continued  to  trifie  and  attitudinize  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold. — See  ProcU  de  Fienchi  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  1836). 

FIESCO,  GiOTaml  Lilgl)  count  of  I^vagno,  a 
conspirator  of  Genoa,  bom  there  about  1524, 
drowned  Jan.  2,  1547.  AVealthy,  accomplish- 
ed, and  of  high  rank,  ho  evinced  from  his  earli- 
est youth  an  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  popular  with  the 
conmion  people.  Andrea  Doriu  was  at  that 
time  the  ruler  of  Genoa,  and  although  Fiesco 
was  not  so  much  opi)ose<l  to  Andrea  as  per- 
sonally exasperated  against  his  nephew  Gian- 
nettino  (who  was  allowed  a  precedence  of 
rank  which  was  due  to  himself),  he  instiga- 
ted, in  concert  with  Calcagno,  Verrina,  Sacco, 
and  (Jtlier  discontented  ])oliticians,  a  conspir- 
acy with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the  exist- 
ing government.  The  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  night  of  Jan.  1-2,  1547.  Giannettino 
Doritt  was  killed,  but  his  uncle  the  doge  es- 
caped. Fiosco  himself  fell  into  the  water 
and  WHS  drowned  while  going  on  board  a  gal- 
ley in  tlie  port  of  Genoa,  and  his  death  put  an 
end  tu  the  outbreak.  The  life  of  his  widow 
was  spared,  but  two  of  his  brothers,  Gerouimo 


and  Ottoboni,  were  put  to  death,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  revolt  had  their  property  con- 
fiscated and  were  banished  by  the  dope,  al- 
though an  amnesty  bad  been  originally  granted 
to  them  by  the  senate.  An  account  of  tht 
conspiracy  of  Fiesco  was  written  in  1629  by 
Augustind  Mascordi,  and  after  him  by  Cardinal 
de  Ketz.  It  also  forma  the  anbject  of  SchiUer*! 
tragedy,  Fieseo, 

FnSOLE  (anc.  Fa$ula\  a  town  of  Italy,  m 
the  province  and  8^  m.  N.  £.  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  un- 
interrupted chain  of  villas ;  pop.  abont  2,600. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  ana  has  a  cathednl 
and  an  episcopal  seminary.  In  antiquity  Fb- 
sula)  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Etrorit. 
Sulla  established  there  a  military  colony,  and 
the  town  was  the  headquarters  of  Catiline  after 
his  escape  from  Rome.  In  A.  D.  405  the  Bo- 
mon  general  Stilicho  gained  near  it  a  great 
victory  over  the  barbarians  under  Radagaisos. 
In  1010  it  was  dismantled  and  destroyed  by  the 
Florentines. 

FIESOLE,  GisTsnal  Aigellce  4tu    See  Axgeuco. 

FifivfeE,  Joseph,  a  French  politician  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Paris,  April  8,  17G7,  died  there. 
May  7,  1839.  Uq  lost  his  father  at  an  rariy 
age,  and  was  apprenticed  in  a  printing  otfice, 
devoting  himself  also  to  literature  and  (toli- 
tics.  He  embraced  the  principles  of  the  rvTO- 
lution  in  1789,  and  assisted  Condorcet  and 
Millin  in  editing  the  Chroniqve  de  Pari*,  Dis- 
gusted with  the  excesses  of  the  terrorists  to 
whose  downfall  he  contributed  in  17M,  he  en- 
tered ini795  upon  a  course  of  royalist  partisan- 
ship, and  was  proscribed  by  the  reTolotionifti^ 
imprisoned  in  1799,  and  restored  to  libeftj  on 
the  18th  Brumaire.  In  1802  he  was  sent  by 
Napoleon  upon  a  delicate  misnon  to  Enftod, 
and  on  his  return  published  a  volome  of  letten 
concerning  that  country.  In  1810  he  was  sent 
to  Hamburg  to  examine  the  operations  of  e«r^ 
tain  agents,  and  under  the  first  restoration  was 
prefect  of  the  department  of  Nievre,  from 
which  post  he  was  dismissed  by  Napoleon  oa 
his  return  from  Elba.  He  afterward  took  psit 
in  editing  several  royalist  lonmals,  and  espe- 
cially contributed  by  his  dcill  in  polemics  to 
the  power  of  the  Journal  </et  DehaU,  Hs 
wrote  several  romances,  remarkable  for  gran 
and  simplicity,  published  a  pamphlet  in  ITM* 
fiur  la  necesBite  iTvne  relifhn,  wnich  first  gm 
him  a  leading  position  m  the  religions  and 
monarchical  party,  and  left  a  great  nnmber  of 
political  treatises. 

FIFGSHIRE,  a  peninsular  county  of  Scotlsai 
bounded  N.,  £.,  and  S.  by  the  fritli  of  lav,  tbs 
North  sea,  and  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  w.  bj 
the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Perth,  and  Kii- 
ross;  area,  513  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  16Q.Slt. 
1'ho  surface  of  the  county  is  mnch  dlversM. 
The  chief  mountains  are  the  Lomond  hills.  Lm^ 
go  Law,  and  Norman  Law.  The  soil  is  of  Tiii- 
ous  quality,  but  so  productive  in  general  thai 
fully  two  thirds  of  Uie  whole  is  nnder  cnltlTar 
tiou.    Agriculture  is  in  a  very  advanced  static 


■  Fifo  breed  of  cattle  have  long  been  cele- 
tvil,  and  are  in  high  repate  buth  lit  homo 
m  thu  EDgliih  markets.  Coal,  iron,  limo- 
le,  and  freestone  are  abandaot.  Coal  has 
n  wrjrked  for  acri^ral  centuries,  but  iroa- 
)«,  e<>pecisll7  that  called  bkckband,  is  of 
tot  discovery.  The  principal  mahntBcture 
nen,  nliich  U  carried  on  very  eitensivelj 
JuiifL'rmline  and  Kirkcaldy.  There  are  sal- 
1  fidheries  in  sereral  of  the  riTers,  and  her- 
t,  cod.  turbol,  and  haddock  fisheriea  on  the 
<I8.  The  principal  towns  are  Dunfermline, 
kcaldy,  Cupar,  Dysart,  and  St  Andrews. 
K,  the  fruit  of  the  j&siu  eariea  (Linn.),  a 
>  which  is  indigenons  to  Asia  and  Bar- 
r,  and  is  ranch  cnltivated  in  the  wanner 
tions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves  of  the  flg 
i  are  rongh,  lobed,  and  decidnoas.  The 
rcn  are  so  cnriously  concealed  from  ob- 
rstion,  that  many  persons  think  it  has 
e,  ihimsh  they  are  very  numerous,  being 
ne  iii'iidi:  of  a  sacculent,  hollow  rt-ceptacle, 
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eh  fir^t  appears  on  the  sides  of  the  yoimg 
!•(.'•  like  a  small  round  bud.  This  rccc|)t3cle 
ilUil  a  'jifora*,  and  on  being  cut  open  the 
ate,  I'harty.  apetali>UB  florets,  each  fumished 
b  tliri-t^  Btaineni4  and  two  styles,  will  Ito  set-n 
Dj;  its  waits.  If  these  florets  have  beoomo 
f  inipri'imated,  the  sycums,  after  harini:  re- 
md  t-niirely  at  rest  fi>r  some  time  at  half 
growtli,  U'icin:!  to  swell  again,  auKment'i 
^titvraMy  in  siie,  beci)inc-B  very  palpy  and 
■et  vhi'ii  it  rii>ens,  asaunics  some  kind  of 
>r.  and  is  the  fig.  The  pulpy,  sweet  mass 
1  be  fi-nnil  to  be  (lenctrated  with  smalt  round 
\*,  cnrh  of  whicli  is  the  result  of  a  minute 
iTy  floret.  The  fig  tree  attains  a  height  of 
ft.,  wiib  a  branctiinii,  spreading  head,  like 
apple  tree,  in  tliOM  countries  where  it  is 
ifficnous ;  but  in  northern  countries  it  \*  sel- 
1  tcrn  except  as  ashrnli,  unless  when  trained 
l«r  glass.  In  tlio  middle  states,  where  enl- 
itvd  in  the  open  air,  it  is  purposely  kept 
'  and  shrab-Uke,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  to 
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the  ground  and  covered  with  earth  in  the  win- 
ter, to  protect  it  from  frosts.  In  England  the 
tree  ia  usually  planted  against  a  low  wall,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  some  of  the  heat  re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Such  walls 
are  sometimes  furnished  with  flues  to  conduct 
artificial  heat  to  the  ripening  crops  of  ligs  in 
autamn.  In  some  parts  of  Franco  it  is  grown 
as  a  dwarf  standard  tree,  tlie  chief  end  being 
to  keep  the  branches  short,  low,  and  spreading, 
in  order  that  they  may  benefit  by  the  sun  a 
rays  reflecting  heat  from  the  earth.  The  soil 
is  manured  occasionally  and  stirred  once  a  year, 
and  some  slight  protection  is  given  to  the  tower 
branches  and  base  of  ttie  trunk  in  the  winter, 
la  the  sontli  of  England  it  has  been  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  success.  Two  or  more 
crops  of  fruit  nre  produced  from  the  flg  tree  by 
jadicious  pruning  and  training,  each  crop  bemg 
produced  on  distinct  sets  of  idioots.  The  second 
crop,  for  instance,  ([rows  fniinthe  eyes  or  buds 
of  the  shoots  made  in  early  summer,  anil  if  the 
season  bo  sufficiently  long  and  worm,  the  fruit 
wilt  ripen  \  but  this  seldom  liappenH  in  the  open 
air.  in  hot  climates  the  second  crop  is  the 
most  prolific  and  valuable,  being  what  are 
called  summer  figs,  and  used  for  exportation. 
By  continued  high  teniiwraturo  eiglit  crops  a 
year  have  been  produced  in  England. — The 


cut  place  by  a  small  i>ot  of  earth,  into  which 
the  roots  will  penetrate  and  increaso  to  such 
extent  that  the  branch  may  bo  seiiareted  be- 
fore the  fruit  upon  it  has  ripened.  Kranches 
also  girdled  by  removing  a  narrow  ring  of  the 
bark  below  the  fruit-bearing  parts,  will  prxluce 
earlier  ripening  figs,  the  pnwess  being  found 
as  safe  and  efficacious  as  with  the  pear  tree 
or  tlie  grape  vine.  It  la  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  aronnd  lioston,  Mass.,  in  con- 
servatories and  fiircing  houses  such  as  ore  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  grapes.  Trained 
upon  the  back  wall  of  such  structures,  by  using 
esjialiers  or  by  nailing  in  tlie  branches,  a  wngle 
tree  may  be  made  to  protluce  largo  cnips.    The 

j  branches  are  spread  out  horizontally,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  loosened  from  the 

■  walls,  jiruned,  washed,  and  cleaned  when  ne- 
cesiiary.  .ludieious  management  is  imi>ortant 
to  prevent  too  great  growth  of  young  or  uselesa 

I  sliiMtts.  By  this  mode  two  crops  are  secured. — 
There  are  many  choice  varieties  of  the  fig,  each 
having  some  peculiar  merit     The  London  hor- 

.  ticultural  society's  catalogue  for  1842  give*  43 
varieties,  and  in  this  number  are  comprised 
fruits  of  white,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  colors. 
As  on  abnndant  bearer,  and  hardier  than  any 
other,  the  brown  Turkey  fig  !>eems  to  be  pro- 
ti-rred.  Downing  considers  it  the  best  for  the 
open  air,  and  says  that  it  has  a  delicious  flavor. 
The  brown  Ischio,  white  )larseilli-a,  Brunswiek, 
and  white  liMi'liia  are  highly  connnemleil.  The 
tiresh  rijiOBed  fig  Is  delicious  and  Insiious.  Few, 
however,  fancy  it  on  first  acquaintance,  hot 
experience  soon  decides  in  its  favor  over  the 
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dricil  and  pressed  fruit  of  commerce.  Nearly 
all  the  figs  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  produced  in  Turkey. — The 
f^enus  ,/frr/«  includes  also  the  banian  and  the 
East  India  rubber  tree. 

FICIEiC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lot,  on  the  railway  from  P^rijrueux  to  Ro- 
dez,  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Cel6  or  Selle,  an 
affluent  of  the  Lot,  3U  m.  N.  E.  of  Cahors; 

{>op.  in  18()6,  7,G10.  It  has  a  communal  col- 
ege,  a  library,  a  chamber  of  agriculture,  a 
magniticont  bridge,  a  railway  tunnel  4,100  ft. 
long,  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
dyeing  houses,  tanneries,  &c.,  and  some  trade 
in  wine  and  cattle.  It  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  755 
by  Tepin  the  Short.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  Cliampollions,  to  the  younger  of  whom  a 
statue  has  l)een  erected. 

FIGl'EKAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Geri)ntt,  Catalonia,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Perpignan  to  Barcelona,  21  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Gerona  and  14  m.  from  the  French  frontier ; 
pop.  about  10,600.  The  citadel  or  castle  of  San 
Fernando  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  strongest 
fortresses  of  Spain.  It  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  18tli  century,  and  will  serve  as 
an  intrenched  camp  for  10.000  men.  It  was, 
however,  captured  by  the  French  in  1808,  re- 
taken by  the  Spaniards  in  1811,  again  captured 
by  tlie  French  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in  1823. 
FICIl'ERAS,  EBtuLslao,  a"  Spanish  statesman, 
born  in  Barcelona,  Nov.  13, 1810.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  espoused  the  ultra  liberal 
cause,  but  subsequently  separated  himself  from 
it  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a  journal 
which  supported  Espartero.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  to  the  cortes;  in  18r)4  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Tarragona  revolutionary  committee, 
an<l  in  1802  was  reelected  to  the  cortes.  He 
was  connected  with  the  revolutionary  attempts 
in  1800,  and  was  imprisoned  bv  Narvaez  in 
1807.  After  the  downfall  of  Isabella  (1808) 
he  l)ecanie  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee and  judge.  Subsequently  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  cortes,  where  he  became  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  republican  party,  and  after 
the  abdication  of  Kinpr  Amadeus  (Feb.  11, 
1873),  and  the  form.ation  of  the  republic,  he 
was  aiq)(»inted  president  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil. Subst-quently  he  was  minister  of  the  in- 
terior until  the  end  of  April,  when  he  retired 
on  occa>ion  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 

nGri:R0.4.  I«  l>aBrl8ro  de,  a  Siianish  poet, 
born  at  Alcala  de  Henares  alKuit  1540,  die<l 
alM)Ut  1020.  IK*  received  a  universitv  education, 
served  in  the  anny,  and  in  1579  accom]»anied 
(^arlos  of  Arapon,  duke  of  Terranova,  to  Flan- 
ders, lie  wrote  in  Italian  and  in  Spanish,  and 
was  called  *"  the  divine  p«K*t."  His  eclogue  of 
y/r*/  (his  ttom  ih  jtlamr)  contains  the  first  good 
Spani>h  blank  verse.  His  poems,  first  ]mblish- 
e<l  in  102r)-'0,  were  republished  in  Kanii»n  Fer- 
nandez's collection  (Madrid,  1785-1804).  II. 
€Hstb\al  Saarfz  it*  a  Spitni^h  author,  born  in 
Valladolid  about  158n,  died  about  1050.     He 


was  a  jurist  and  a  soldier,  and  resided  for  i 
long  time  in  Italy.  Ilia  prmcii>al  w<»rks  tn: 
La  constante  AmarilUj  a  pastoral  rumaiice  in 
prose  and  verse  (Valencia,  1600 ;  French  tru^- 
lation,  1014;  8d  and  best  Spanish  edition,  Mi- 
drid,  1781);  El  pasagero  (Madrid,  lOiTl.  t 
half  narrative,  half  didactic  work,  contwiuns 
his  autobiography  and  severe  attacks  on  C*tf- 
vantes.  Lope  do  Vega,  and  other  dramatitfi: 
and  Phua  vnivenal  de  todoi  eieneiaa  y  ofim 
(Madrid,  1G15;  new  and  enlarged  ed.,  17S7). 

FlGllEE,  GilUaoM  Uilt*  «  French  writer  od 
scientific  subjects,  bom  in  Montpelller,  Feb.  IS. 
1819.  'He  studied  chemistry  under  liis  unefe 
Pierre  Oscar  Figuier,  became  a  phybicioD  m 
Paris  in  1842,  professor  of  pharmacy  in  Moot- 
pellier  in  1846  and  in  Paris  in  1868,  and  wrote 
numerous  scientific  articles  for  the  praL 
Among  his  many  works  are:  Eipatiti&h  tt 
hutoire  de*  prineipales  deeaurertei  tcientiiifwm 
modernes  (4  vols.,  1651-7;  6th  ed^  18<S); 
Uistoire  du  merteillttu  dans  Ui  Umpe  modenna 
(4  vols.,  1859-62);  and  ViedetsarantsUlutfm 
depuis  V  ant  {quite  juMu^au  XIX*  sUcle  (I6M1. 
Among  recent  English  translations  of  his  wri* 
tings  arc  the  following:  **The  World  befon 
the  Deluge"  (new  ed.,  1  voL,  1866);  •*Tlie 
Vegetable  World  "  (1867)  ;  *'  The  Owta 
World  "  (1868) ;  '*  The  Insect  World ''  (1866); 
''Birds  and  Reptiles"  (1870);  ''Mamnudia'' 
(1870);  *' Primitive  Man"  (1870):  "To-mor. 
row  of  Death"  (1871);  and  ''The  Ifmntt 
Race"  (1872).  These  works  are  copiously  il- 
lustrated, and  have  been  widely  circnlat^d  is 
the  Uiyted  States.  M.  Figuier  edits  L'Anut 
Kuntijique  et  induitrielle^  which  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  many  similar  annnals. — ^Uis  ink, 
Juliette  BorscASET,  has  pobliahed  noveh,  tad 
a  drama,  Gutenberg  (1669). 

FIUSGIEBL    I.  MtaM,  an  Italian  pnbl 
bom  in  Naples,  Aug.  18,  1752,  died  •       aj. 
1788.    From  1777  ho  held  Tarions  <       d 
court,  and  in  1787  he  was  called  to  the  w 
council  of  finance.    Ilis  princmal  work 
Scienza  delta  legulatione^  the  nnt  f       w 
of  which  were  published  betwe      A<dO 
1784,  and  the  fifth  was  left  nnfiiiiMied  tt 
death,  caused  prematurely  by  hia  exc       > 
labors.    The  Seienta  has  been  t  1. 

German,  French,  English,  and  aym 
Carlo,  duke  of  Taormina,  son  of  the  paw 
bom  in  Naples  in  1788,  died  In  1867.    B«  w. 
indebted  for  his  military  education  at  P 
the  kindness  of  Napoleon  I.,  fought  in 
of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ansterlh*. 
in  the  Neapolitan  army  under  MuraL  1      k      r 
ly  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of         x. 
riflemen  in  1815  by  making  a  revuufw» 
at  the  bridge  of  the  Tanaro  with  only 
on  which  occasion  he  was  severely  m%         ^ 
King  Ferdinand  II.  placed  him  at  the  W       ' 
tlie  artillery  and  of  the  .  9 

him  in  1848  in  bomharui  ^ 

quelling  the  rebellion  in  ot*.^  |mm  m  ^ 
and  invested  him  as  gOTernor  general  oi 
island  with  unlimited  power.    During 
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reiirn  f»f  Francis  II.  (1859-'60)  he  was  premier 
anii  minister  of  foreign  alikirs. 

FILBEET.    See  Hazel. 

nLIBrSTElt.  The  river  Vly  in  nollnnd  is 
aaiil  to  !i:ive  funihihed  the  name  fly  boat  in  Eng- 
lish, in  Spanish /?iW«,  or  by  a  softening?  of  the 
firi^t  ^yWiihliiJilUfote,  to  a  sort  of  small  fast-Huil- 
in:;  Vl.•^^•l  of  about  100  tons  burden,  which  in 
the  ITrh  t'entary  held  in  point  of  sailing  quali- 
ti<rs  the  place  since  occupied  by  the  Baltimore 
clip[K*rs.  The  buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  bo.^an  their  depredations  against  Spanish 
comnuTce  in  mere  row  boats,  as  they  acquired 
the  nh-nns  for  a  more  formidable  outfit,  select- 
ed theM*  vessels  as  the  sort  of  craft  best  suited 
to  thoir  purpose.  (See  Buccaxeek.)  Hence 
they  lieoame  known  in  French  as  Jiihustiers, 
and  in  Spanish  as  Jilihusteros.  an  ap|>eIIation 
p-adu;illy  extended  in  those  languages  to  any 
kind  of  pirates.  The  term  filibuster  has  re- 
c^-ntly  l)von  intnxluced  into  the  English  lan- 
piatrt* — its  use  commencing  in  New  Orleans, 
but  thoiK'c  rapidly  spreading  wherever  Enfiflish 
I-*  '•p'jkcn — as  a  designation  for  certain  adven- 
turer^  who,  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
Inrtwct-n  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  busied 
thoiUM-lvis  with  Setting  on  foot  within  the 
Unit<Ml  States  military  expeditions  designed  to 
operate  in  the  Spanish  American  countries  to 
tiie  s<iurh  of  us.  Of  these  the  expeditions  un- 
der William  Walker  to  Nicaragua  were  the 
most  note<l. — Filibustering  is  a  cant  term  nmch 
u*ed  of  late  years  in  tlio  legislative  assem- 
blies <if  the  United  States  to  designate  the 
empl'-yinent  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  defeat 
a  nieii-^ure  by  rai>ing  frivolous  questions  of 
onler.  rails  of  the  house,  motions  to  adjourn, 
&«\,  in  order  to  weary  out  the  opposite  party, 
or  to  ;.Min  time. 

FILK  IJ.I,  ViBfeiM  da,  an  Italian  lyric  poet 
bom  in  Florence  in  1W2,  die<l  there,  Sept.  24, 
17<»7.  His  grandfather  and  father  were  sena- 
tor*. :in'l  he  was  educated  with  a  view  to  that 
po^iTi«»n.  Ho  studied  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiqmty.  philosophy,  theology,  and  jurispru- 
denre.  indnlirint;  in  poetry  only  as  a  relaxation 
from  --^^verer  pursuits.  He  K'gan  with  amatory 
verH'S  but  the  object  of  hisartectit>ns  dying  in 
her  youth,  he  determined  thenceforth  to  write 
only  on  sabred  or  heroic  themes.  After  his 
marriiure,  having  only  a  small  fortune,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country  and  gave  his  attention  to 
the  eilncation  of  his  children  and  to  stud  v.  At 
t!ii«  tiiiio  he  wrote  many  I^tin  and  Italian 
pr^i'ni'i.  but  without  any  intention  of  publishing 
thein.  After  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna 
by  the  Turks  in  1083,  he  celebrated  the  tri- 
mnph  '*t'  the  Christian  anns  by  elegant  odes 
fc-ldri— ^m]  to  John  Sobieski,  to  the  emperor 
LA-«»l»'»'d,  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  the  (Jod 
of  urrnies  &c.  Tlie  ex-queen  Christina  of 
J*w*M!rn.  whom  he  also  celebrateil,  undertook 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  sons'  e<lucation. 
He  WU-*  appoiDt«i4  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany *-.-nator,  and  governor  of  Volterra,  and 
afterward  of  Pisa.     He  then  began  the  task  of 


preparing  his  works  for  publication,  but  died 
before  its  completion.  His  son  published  them 
under  the  title  of  Poesie  toscane  di  Vincemo 
da  Filicaja  (4to,  Florence,  1707;  2  vols.  8vo, 
Venice,  1702).  His  sonnet  V Italia  is  es- 
teemed among  the  finest  in  the  Italian  language. 

FILIGREE  (It.  Jiligraria^  from  Lat.  Jihnn, 
thread,  and  granum^  a  grain),  ornamental  work 
in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  often  made  with 
little  metallic  beads  or  grains  interspersed 
among  the  wires.  The  work  may  bo  complete 
in  itself,  or  it  may  be  used,  as  is  the  common 
method,  by  applying  the  wire  in  flattened  and 
twists  shapes  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  trinkets 
or  whatever  else  it  is  designed  to  adorn,  and 
soldering  it  there  in  the  patterns  of  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants.  It  is  much  practised  by  the 
Italians,  who  derived  the  art  from  the  eastern 
nations.  In  the  production  of  silver  filigree, 
artistically  wrought  into  bracelets,  flowers,  and 
other  ornaments,  the  Genoese  workmen  stand 
unrivalled,  and  their  productions  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Sumatra  the  manu- 
facture of  filigree  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  although  the  tools  employed  are 
coarse  and  clumsy.  The  wire-drawing  tool  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  wire  hooj) ;  an  old  hammer 
stuck  in  a  block  serves  for  an  anvil.  The  gold 
is  melted  in  a  crucible  over  a  fire,  a  joint  of 
bamb(K>  blown  through  by  the  workman  being 
often  the  only  bellows.  When  the  filigree  is 
finished  they  cleanse  it  by  boiling  in  water  with 
conmum  salt,  alum,  and  lime  juice,  and  to  give 
it  the  fine  ]mrple  color  they  call  sapn  they  boil 
it  in  sulphur  water.  The  Chinese  also  make 
filigree,  principally  of  silver,  but  of  inferior 
elegance  to  the  Malay  work. 

FILLMORE.  I.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Minnes<!tn, 
bounded  S.  by  Iowa;  area  about  !hki  hij.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  24,HH7.  It  is  intersected  by  Ii<M)t 
river  and  its  branches,  and  has  a  rolling  surface 
and  an  excellent  soil.  The  Southern  Minne- 
sota railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  prf>- 
ducti(ms  in  1870  were  i,r,«8,0.S4  bushels  of 
wheat  88iK956  of  Indian  corn,  i»70,2si  of  oats. 
108,835  of  barley,  1>2,4U2  of  p(»tatoes.  2h,1Mi3 
t(ms  of  liay,  5i»5,*114  lbs.  of  butter.  aii<I  27,i:{7 
of  wool.  Thoro  Were  0.558  horses.  K.oii2  milch 
cows,  10.731  other  cattle,  10,342  .sheep,  and 
10,809  swine;  2  manufactories  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  5  of  barrels  and  casks,  1  of  machinery, 
0  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  sashes,  d»»f>rs 
and  blinds,  3  of  woollen  gocnls,  4  flour  mills 
and  0  saw  mills.  Capital,  Preston.  II.  A  S. 
E.  County  of  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  N.  fork 
of  Turkey  creek  and  the  AV.  fork  of  liig  Blue 
river;  area,  576  »<|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  238.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  railroad. 

FILLMORE,  Jilltard,  thirteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  the  township  of  Locke 
(now  Summerhill),  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  .Tan.  7, 
1800,  died  in  Bulfalo,  .March  8,  1874.  CayuL^a 
CO.  was  tlien  a  wilderness,  with  few  settle- 
ments. The  nearest  house  to  that  of  the  Fill- 
mores  was  4  m.  distant.    Young  Fillmore*s 
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cdncntion  was  limited  to  instrnction  in  rcadiDfi^,  i  the  annexation  of  Texas  so  long  as  slaves  shonld 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  simplest  branches  of    be  held  therein;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  con- 
arithmetic.    At  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  I  ^ess  exercising  all  its  constitutional  powento 
the  fuller's  trade.     In  1819  he  conceived  the    abolish  the  slave  trade  between  the  states,  tnd 
design  of  studying  law.     He  had  yet  two  years    in  favor  of  immediate  le^slation  for  the  aboG- 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  serve,  and  agreed  with    tion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombia.   De 
his  employer  to  relinquish  his  wages  for  his    expressly  stated,  however,  that  he  would  doC 
last  year's  services,  and  promised  to  pay  him  .  pledge  himself  as  to  his  future  course  upon  any 
$30  for  his  time,     lie  made  an  arrangement  j  of  these  subjects;  but  reserved  the  rigLt  to 
with  a  retired  lawyer,  by  which  he  was  to  re-    modify  or  change  his  views,  as  upon  further 
ceive  his  board  in  payment  for  his  services  in    reflection  or  examination  he  might  deem  prop- 
the  office.     In  1821  he  went  on  foot  to  Buffalo,    er.    lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deUtcs 
where  he  arrived  an  entire  stranger,  with  $^  i  in  congress  upon  the  subject  of  the  boning 
in  his  pocket.    Here  he  obtained  pennission  to    of  the  steamer  Caroline  bj  British  troops  it 
study  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  supported  him-    Schlosser,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  December, 
self  by  severe  drudgery  in  teaching  school  and  ,  1887.    At  the  opening  of  the  26th  congress 
assisting  the  postmaster.      Hy  tlie  s]>ring  of  ,  Dec.  2,  1889,  the  seats  of  five  oat  of  the  hx 
1823  he  had  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  the    members  from  New  Jersej  were  contesttrd. 
bar,  that  by  the  intercession  of  several  of  its  •  The  claimants  who  held  the  certificate  of  ths 
leading  members  he  was  admitted  as  an  attor-  |  governor  were  whigs;  and  so  evenly  were  the 
ney  by  the  court  of  common  ])Ieas  of  Erie    parties  in  congress  balanced,  that  if  these  were 
county,  although  he  had  not  com])Ieted  the  i  admitted  to  their  seats  the  whigs  woold  have 
period   of  study  usually  required,  and  com-  |  the  control  of  the  organization ;  if  not,  it  wonU 
menced  practice  at  Aurora,  where  his  father  |  be  in  the  hands  of  the  democrats.     The  whigs 
then  resided.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  '  contended  that  the  certificate  of  the  governor, 
acquired    not    only  a  large    practice,   but  a  >.  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  state,  sbooM 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  I  be  received  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
common  law,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  j  right  of  the  five  members  to  their  seats;  that 
rank  among  the  lawyers  of  the  state.     In  1827  !  they  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
ho  was  admitted  as  attorney  and  in  1820  as    organization  of  the  house,  and  that  afterward 


counsellor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
In  1830  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  j^ractice  of  the  law  until  the 
autumn  of  1847,  when  ho  retired  from  it  on 


the  claims  of  contestants  to  their  seats  should 
be  investigated  in  the  ordinal^'  course  ot  bui- 
ness.  The  democrats  insisted  that  the  home 
should  decide  the  question  before  electing  i 


being  elected  comptroller  of  the  state. — Mr.  speaker.  A  violent  debate  arose.  Two  w«tb 
FiUmore*s  political  life  commenced  in  1828,  were  consumed  in  discussing  whether  the  five 
when  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  state  I  New  Jersey  members  should  be  permitted  to 
legi>lature  by  the  anti-masonic  party.  lie  I  participate  in  organizing  the  house.  A 
served  tlireo  successive  tenns,  retiring  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  He  particularly  distinguished 
hiuHelf  hv  his  advocacv  of  the  act  to  ahf»Iisli 
imprisonment  for  debt,  which  was  passed  in 


lution  to  admit  them  was  lost  bj  a  tie  vote 
A  speaker  was  chosen  on  Dec.  16,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  then  resumed.  Mr.  FUlmore  wm 
assigned  a  place  on  the  committee  on  electioaL 
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1S31,  and  which  was  drafted  by  hhn,  excepting  |  He  canvassed  the  entire  vote  of  the  stats  flf 
the  portions  relative  to  ]>roceedings  in  courts    New  Jersey,  devoting  three  months  to 
of  rec(»rd,  which  were  drawn  by  John  C.  Spen-    drudgery.    A  majority  of  the  conunittee,  1 
cer.    In  tlie  autunm  of  1832  he  was  elected  on    democrats,  reported  that  the  democratic  < 
the  anti-Jai'kson  or  anti-administration  ticket  ,  testants  were  entitled  to  Uie  seata.    The 
to  comrress.    After  serving  one  term  he  retired    nority  of  the  committee  were  satisfied  u 
till  is.Sf),  when  he  was  rei'lected  as  a  whig,    three  at  least  of  the  whig  memb      wen 
He  was  chosen  again  in  1838,  and  again  in     justly  excluded  by  the  majority  rvi     t.     «/■ 
1840.      In  1S42  ho  declined  a  renonii nation.     March  6,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  oi 
In  congress  he  rose  gradually  to  the  first  rank  ,  decision  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Fillni< 
for  integrity,  indtistry,  and  practical  ability.  '  clared  to  be  out  of  order  while 
I) u ring  the  early  ]>art  of  his  congressional  ca-  i  views  on  this  question,  and        i 
reera  national  bank  was  the  prominent  subject  |  was  substantiaUjr  prohibitetu ^   Ou 
of  discussion.    Mr.  Fillmore  was  never  a  warm  .  the  democratic  contestants  were 
friend  of  the  bank,  and  took  no  part  in  the  de-  !  their  seats,  and  their  title  to  tl 
bates  upon  it.     He  was,  however,  a  decided  •  firmed  bj  a  party  vote  on  Jnly  ah#. 
whig,  ami  labored  earnestly  in  support  of  the    more  was  one  of  the  moat  i 
internal  improvement  and  protective  tariff  pol-    this  controversy,  and  by  1       m     r  lu 
icy  of  tliat  party.     In  the  struggle  which  took    mittee  and  zeal  in  debate  «  the  qot 

\}hu'v  upon  the  <iuestion  of  the  reception  of  pe-    involved,    added    greatly   W    umM   r; 
titions  for  the  abolition  (»f  slavery  in  the  2oth    throughout  the  country.    Hit        o  hi 
congress  he  sup|K)rte<1  Mr.  Adams,  and  voted    ways  been  in  a  minority  in  <        i 
fitr  their  reception.     In  a  letter  written  Oct.     whig  party  was  largely  in  thv 
17,  1638,  he  avowed  that  ho  was  opposed  to    27th  congress,  whiSi  assembler*        « 
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financial  sj'stoin,  and  an  entirely  new 
were  to  be  devised  and  ])nt  in  operation. 
r  the  circnmstAnces  the  position  of  chair- 
»f  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was 
lost  prominent  in  the  house.  It  was  as- 
I  to  Mr.  Fillmore.  The  session  continued 
months,  during  which  time  he  was  not 
t  a  einf^le  hour  from  the  house,  though 
I  his  full  share  of  the  labors  of  the  com- 
•.  The  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  bill 
'(.'d  a  laborious  examination,  digestion, 
rrangement  of  figures  and  statistics.  Al- 
h  Mr.  Fillmore  did  not  profess  to  be  the 
erer  of  any  original  system  of  revenue, 
lie  taritf  of  1842  was  a  new  creation,  and 
justly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being 
hor.  At  the  same  time,  with  great  labor, 
spared  a  digest  of  the  laws  authorizing 
[irr)priiition8  reported  by  him  to  the  house 
airman  of  the  coipmittee  of  ways  and 
«.  *io  that  on  tlie  instant  he  could  produce 
ml  authority  for  every  expenditure  which 
commended.  Sensible  that  this  was  a 
j«;ito^uard  against  improper  expenditures, 
<Hnred  the  passage  of  a  resolution  ro- 
'j:  the  departments,  when  they  submitted 
iU-s  of  expenses,  to  accompany  them 
I  reference  to  the  laws  authorizing  them 
•h  instance.  This  has  ever  since  been 
a«tice  of  the  government. — Mr.  Fillmore 

I  from  congress  in  March,  1843.  He  was 
andidate   for   vice  president,  supported 

own  state  and  by  some  of  the  western 

in  tlio  whig  national  convention  which 

t   Baltimore,  May  1,  1844.     In  the  con- 

II  of  tlie  whigs  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
met  Sept.  1 1,  he  was  nominated  for  gov- 
!»ut  was  defeated  by  Silas  Wright,  Mr. 

)eing  defeated  at  the  Sjimo  time  in  the 
eiitiul  election  by  Mr.  Polk.  In  1847 
ilhn<>re  was  elected  comjitroller  of  the 
of  New  York,  an  olRce  which  at  that 
included  in  its  i*i)hero  many  duties  now 
Mited  among  various  departments.  In 
[»ort  of  Jan.  1,  1840,  he  suggested  that  a 
lal  bank,  with  the  stocks  of  the  United 
:is  the  sole  basis  up<m  which  to  issue  its 
ley,  iiii^rht  bo  established  and  carried  on 

0  pn»ve  a  great  convenience  to  the  gov- 
nt,  with  entire  safety  to  the  people.  This 
ivolves  the  essential  principle  of  our  pres- 
stem  of  national  banks. — In  June,  1848, 
•*  nominated  by  the  whiir  national  con- 
»!i  for  vice  president,  with  Gen.  Zachary 
r  for  president,  an<l  was  elected  in  tlie 
Iff  Noveml)er.  In  February  he  resigned 
M'^e  of  comptroller,  and  on  March  5, 1S40, 
nauguratiHl  os  vice  president.  In  182«) 
allioun.  then  vice  president,  had  estab- 

the  rule  that  that  ofiicer  had  no  power 

1  senators  to  order.  During  the  contro- 
B  in  the  session  of  1841>-'50  occasioned 
•  application  of  California  for  admission 
lie  Union,  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
t-rritories,  and  that  of  the  rendition  of 
f  slaves,  in  which  the  m«.»st  acrimonious 


language  was  used,  Mr.  Fillmore  in  a  speech 
to  the  senate  announced  his  detennination  to 
preserve  order,  and  that,  should  occasion  re- 
(juire,  he  should  reverse  the  usage  of  his  pre- 
decessors upon  that  subject.  This  announce- 
ment met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
senate,  which  ordered  Mr.  Fillmore's  remarks 
to  be  entered  at  length  on  its  journal.  He 
presided  during  the  controversy  on  Mr.  Clay^s 
^* omnibus  bill"  with  his  usual  impartiality. 
No  one  knew  which  policy  he  approved  except- 
ing the  president,  to  whom  he  privately  stated 
that  should  he  be  required  to  deposit  his  cast- 
ing vote,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's 
bill.  More  than  seven  months  of  the  session 
had  been  exhausted  in  angry  controversy,  when, 
on  July  9,  1850,  President  Taylor  died.  Mr. 
Fillmore  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  as  jiresident 
on  July  10 ;  President  Taylor's  cabinet  at  once 
resigned,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  nominated  on 
the  20th.  Its  members  were:  Daniel  Webster 
of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  stat^ ;  Thomas 
Corwin  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  A. 
II.  H.  Stuart  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the 
interior ;  Charles  M.  Conrad  of  lx>uisiana,  sec- 
retary of  war ;  William  A.  Graliam  of  North 
Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Nathan  K. 
Hall  of  New  York,  postmaster  general ;  and 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  attorney  gen- 
eral. Of  these,  Mr.  Webster  died  and  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Hall  retired  in  1852,  and  were  re- 
spectively replaced  by  Edward  Everett  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, John  P.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  and 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fill- 
more immediately  ordered  a  military  force 
to  New  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  protect 
that  territory  from  invasion  by  Texas,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dispute<l  Injundary.  Mr.  Clay's 
bill  having  been  in  the  mean  time  defeated, 
Mr.  Fillmore  on  Aug.  6  sent  a  message  to 
congress  advising  that  b<Kly  of  the  danger 
of  a  collision  with  Texas,  and  urging  a  si't- 
tlement  of  the  controversy  in  respite t  to  its 
boundarv.  Various  acts  known  as  the  com- 
promise  measures,  and  embracing  substantially 
the  provisions  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  were  passed 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  president 
referred  to  the  attorney  general  the  question 
whether  the  act  respecting  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves  was  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  writ  of 
habMs  corjtus.  That  otlicer  prepared  a  written 
o])inion  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality.  The 
president  concurred  in  this  opinion  and  signed 
the  act,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  compro- 
mise measures.  The  fugitive  slave  law  was 
exceedingly  offensive  to  great  numbers  of  the 
whig  party  of  the  north,  as  well  as  to  those 
known  strictlv  as  anti-slaverv  men.  Its  exe- 
cution  was  resisted,  and  slaves  were  rescued 
from  the  cust»)dy  of  the  marshals  by  mobs  at 
Boston,  Svracuse,  and  Christiana  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  in  the  last  of  which  places  one  or  two 
persons  were  killed.  The  presi<ient  announced 
liis  intention  to  enforce  the  law,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  officers  to  ]K*r- 
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form  tlieir  duty  in  its  execution.  Prosecutions 
were  institute<l  in  various  instances  against  the 
rescuers,  but  without  practical  results,  owing 
to  the  uupopuhirity  of  the  law.  Although  Mr. 
Fillmore's  administration,  as  a  whole,  was  ac- 
knowledged to  he  patriotic,  able,  and  useful; 
although  his  purity  as  a  public  man  was  un- 
questioned, and  not  a  single  other  measure  of 
his  administration  could  be  called  unpopular, 
still,  by  signing  the  fugitive  slave  law,  he  lost 
the  sui>port  of  a  very  largo  i)roportion  of  his  l 
party  in  the  northern  states.  In  his  message 
to  congress  in  I)eceml>er,  1850,  he  recommend- 
ed couMderable  reductions  in  postage ;  the  es- 
tablishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau ;  liberal 
appro])riation8  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  es- 
tal»lishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
abled and  destitute  seamen;  a  moderate  but 
pennanent  taritf,  with  si)ecific  duties  where 
practieable,  and  discriminating  in  favor  of 
American  industry;  the  opening  of  communi- 
cati«m  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific; 
a  i>rovision  for  settling  disputed  land  titles  in 
C'aliforiiiji,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
land  laws  over  the  newly  acquired  territory ; 
a  law  to  ])rovide  for  the  retiring  of  superannu- 
ate<l  officers  from  active  ser\*ice  in  the  anny 
and  navy ;  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
adju'itment  of  private  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment; and,  in  conolusicm,  ''an  adherence 
to  the  adjustment  established  by  the  compro- 
mise measures,  until  time  and  experience  should 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  future  legislation 
to  guard  against  evasion  and  abuse.^'  But  his 
administration  being  in  a  political  minority  in 
bnth  houses  of  congress,  nf>ne  of  these  recom- 
mendatitms  were  adopted,  excepting  those  for 
the  Settlement  of  land  claims  in  California 
and  the  survey  of  its  public  lands,  and  for  an 
asvlum  for  dis:i)>led  and  destitute  seamen. 
During  this  session  conirress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  ac-  : 
cording  to  such  jilan  as  might  be  approved  ! 
by  the  president.  Havin::  adopted  a  plan,  on  ' 
July  4,  18ol,  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
extensit>n,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  peo-  ^ 

i>le,  who  wore  a»ldressod  by  Daniel  Webster, 
.earning  that  an  attempt  was  to  l>e  made 
to  invade  Cuba  l>v  lawless  citizens  of  tlie 
Uniteii  States,  the  president,  on  April  25, 
1851,  issued  a  proclamation  warninc  them  of 
the  c«insequences.  On  Aug.  4,  however,  an 
expe<lition  under  Tojhjz,  in  the  steamer  Pam- 
pero, s:iile<l  from  Xew  ()rleans  by  the  eonni- 
vance  of  the  collector  of  tliat  port  and  lan<led 
in  Cuba.  They  were  there  captured ;  a  num- 
ber Were  oxecutinl.  a  few  i»;irdoned,  and  the  re- 
mainder "^ent  prisoners  to  Spain.  Tliose  sent 
to  Spain  were  finally  pardoned,  and  conirress 
I'aid  their  expeUM-s  home.  The  collector  of 
S'ew  (.)rleans  was  removed  fr()m  oftice,  and  the 
steamer  Tampero  Seized  by  the  L'nvi-rnnient, 
and  condemned  and  srild  for  a  violation  nf  the 
neutrality  laws.  In  his  messiiire  of  1n")1,  be- 
-itles  reiterating  the  views  expre>'H.Ml  in  that 
of  l>^5o,  the  presitlent  urtred  a  revision  of  the 


fee  bill  of  the  United  States  courts;,  a  thoron^ 
revision  and  codification  of  the  laws  i*{  coa- 
gress  then  in  force,  and  a  law  prescribing  th« 
relative  rank  of  officers  in  the  army  and  nivy. 
Mr.  Fillmore^s  administration  is  distingmsbcd 
by  the  expe<lition  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Js- 
pan,  in  a  squadron  which  sailed  in  theaotuna 
of  1852,  and  which  resulted  in  a  favorable 
treaty  with  that  conn^.     Dnrinj?  the  yean 
1851  and  1852  treaties  were  also  formed  witb 
Peru,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  and  odier  Sooth 
American  states.    A  steamer  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  Plata  and  its  confluents.     An  ex- 
pedition was  also  ordered  by  tlie  president  to 
explore  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.    This  ae^ 
complished  its  object,  and  instructire  reports 
were  made  by  Lieuts.  Hemdon  and  Gib>ion. 
Mr.  Fillmore  carried  out  strictly  the  di^'trine 
of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  forei^ 
countries,  and  frankly  stated  his  views  npoa 
this  subject  in  an  interview  with  Kossuth.    At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  ap|>cared  cleirly 
enough  by  the  celebrated  letter  of  Mr.  VTel^ter, 
secretary  of  state,  to  M.  Illklseniann,  hovr  little 
the  administration  sympathized  with  Anstrii 
in  its  struggle  with  Hungary.     Daniel  ^Veh^er 
died  Oct.  24,  1852,  and  Edward  Everett  wu 
appointed  his  successor  as  secretary  of  state. 
His  brief  term  of  office  was  distingnished  l^.' 
his  letter  declining  tlie  proposition  for  a  trh 
partite  treaty  with  Englana  and  Franoe^^by 
which  each  country  was  to  disclaim  then  oA 
for  the  future  all  intention  to  obtain  iK«seffion 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.    But  in  his  me!>ugt  to 
congress  in  December,  1852,  the  president  ei- 
pressed  his  opinion  that  the  incorporation  oC 
Cuba  into  the  Union  would  he  a  hazardous  aad 
im})olitic  measure. — ^Mr.  Fillmore  retired  froa 
the  presidency  March  4,  1858.     He  left  the 
country  at  peace  within  and  without  and  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
in  all  departments  of  its  industry.     In  hb 
cabinet  there  had  never  been  a  diaaenting  voiet 
as  to  any  measure  of  his  administrathin ;  all 
upon  his  retiring  fW>m  office  a  letter  was  ai- 
dressed  to  him  by  all  its  memhera.  expnmag 
their  united  appreciation  of  his  abilities,  hisiB- 
tegrity,  and  his  devotion  to  the  public  senriea. 
At  the  whig  convention  of  1852  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  as  president;  bat  tfaoo^ 
his  policy,  the  fugitive  slave  law  indnded,  wai 
approved  by  a  vote  of  227  against  60,  hecoall 
not  command  20  votes  from  the  free  statca 
During  the  spring  and  sammer  of  1854  bs 
made  an  extensive  tonr  through  the  sontWn 
and  western  states.   In  the  spnng  of  1855,  after 
an  excursion  through  New  England,  he  miM 
f<  >r  Europe,  where  he  remained  until  Jane,  18B1 
While  at  Rome  he  received  the  news  of  Hi 
nomination  as  candidate  for  the  presidtai^ly 
the  American  party.    He  aoeepted  the  mmt 
nation,  but  before  the  dose  or  the  eampilci 
it  became  evident  that  the  real  atrngde  m 
between  the  democrats  and  tha  leimBflVi 
Very  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  the  M 
choice  for' president  cast  tlieir  votea  either  ftr 
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hanan  or  M^r.  Fremont,  believing  that 
is  no  hope  of  Mr.  FiH morels  election ; 
jjy^h  he  received  the  support  of  large 

in  all  the  states,  Maryland  alone  gave 
?le<!toral  vote.  Mr.  Fillmore  afterward 
n  Buffalo,  taking  no  prominent  part  in 
fairs. 

B,  an  apparatus  for  separating  from 
e  foreign  substances  mechanically  in- 
l  with  them.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel 
:e  natural  filters,  through  which  the 
water  from  rain  percolates  and  may 
•ted  in  wells,  or  ^through  which  springs 
4  upward  from  substrata.  Artificial 
c  constructed  upon  the  same  principle ; 
'agm  of  some  sulistance  is  presented, 
the  pores  of  which  the  fluid  can  pene- 
it  which  are  so  fine  that  they  arrest 
icles  held  in  suspension.  They  are 
*  constructed  according  to  the  nature 
iiid  to  be  purified.  The  chemist  takes 
"  thick  unsized  paper  prepared  for  the 

(loiil»les  it  twice,  introiluces  it  into 
at'  proper  size,  winch,  for  facilitating 
;ure  of  the  fluid,  is  commonly  ribbed, 
e  of  the  folds,  and  i>ours  in  the  liquid. 
1  portion  passes  through  the  paper, 
till  the  solid  particles  upon  the  filter, 
isod  by  chemists  and  apothecaries  are 
riadc  of  paper,  but  felt,  cloth,  and  cot- 
en  and  unwoven,  are  often  used,  as  also 
r  charcoal,  sand,  asbestus,  and  similar 
s.  The  old  pharmaceutists  used  a 
{H.'d  li]ig  of  cotton  or  woollen  calle<l 
.tes's  sleeve,  and  the  same  contrivance 
ms'ulered  one  of  the  l>est  for  the  clari- 
>f  sirups  and  other  viscid  liquids.  The 
lat  bo<iy  made  of  felt  is  well  adapted, 
:s  sha})e  is  altered,  to  the  filtration  of 
:;.  Corrosive  liquids,  as  strong  acids, 
cleared  by  passing  them  through  pure 
s:ind  supported  upon  coarse  fragments 

placed  in  tlie  neck  of  a  funnel  and 
r  diminishing  in  size  upward.  Char- 
favorite  material,  particularly  for  the 
i<*n  of  water  used  at  sea;  it  has  the 

not  only  of  separating  the  impurities 
hrouirh  layers  of  it  alternating  with 
f  sand,  but  also  of  removing  disagree- 
tr-i.  The  Japanese  use  i>orous  sand- 
»i lowed  into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and 

frame  over  a  vessi'l,  into  which  the 
ops  as  it  j)ercolates  through  the  stone, 
(-ptians  adi>pt  the  same  method  for 
z  the  water  of  the  Nile.  A  stone 
isvvers  this  purpose  well  has  long  been 
It  Tenerifle,  and  was  formerly  largely 
1  into  England.  In  Spain  porous  earth- 
/essfls  are  manufactured,  cuUetl  alcar- 
hich  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
wine-coolers.  An  ingenious  filter  was 
it  the  London  international  exhibition 
si*nt  by  the  Wenham  lake  ice  company 
u?husett9,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alfred 
t  consists  of  a  siphi>n,  the  short  liml) 
I  terminates  in  a  cylindrical  box,  which 


is  placed  in  a  cask  of  water  under  the  surface. 
This  box  contains  the  filter,  and  on  drawing 
the  air  out  of  the  long  arm,  which  projects 
from  the  cask,  the  water  is  forced  up  through 
the  filter  and  pusses  through  the  siphon,  its 
fiow  being  regulated  by  a  stopcock  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  long  arm.  It  has  the  advantage,  if 
the  cask  is  ke[)t  properly  supplied,  of  drawing 
the  water  neither  from  the  top  where  the  light- 
er sediment  collects,  nor  from  the  bottom  to 
which  the  heavier  impurities  sink.  Filters 
upon  a  large  scale  are  connected  with  the  res- 
ervoirs from  which  cities  receive  supplies  of 
water.  These  reservoirs  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral basins,  the  first  of  which  are  intended  for 
receiving  the  sedimedt  that  will  subside  as  the 
water  is  left  standing;  from  these  it  passes 
through  porous  beds^vhich  separate  them  from 
an  adjoining  basin,  and  which  collect  the  im- 
purities still  remaining  suspended.  By  using 
several  such  basins  the  beds  may  be  kept  al- 
ternately in  use,  afl(>rding  an  opportunity  for 
cleansing  them  whenever  this  is  required.  In 
many  large  reservoirs,  as  the  Croton,  no  filter- 
ing ai)paratus  is  used,  the  water  passing  from 
the  first  to  the  sectmd,  and  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  the  separation  of  clear  water 
and  sediment  being  effected  by  precipitation. 
The  water  of  such  reservoirs  is  often  filtered 
by  attaching  diaphragms  to  the  delivering  pipes 
in  the  houses. — In  connection  with  the  purifi- 
cation of  water  by  filtration,  ingenious  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  of  separating  the  soluble 
salts  of  lime,  which  give  the  property  of  hard- 
ness to  water,  and  which  being  in  the  state 
of  solution  pass  through  the  filter.  Pure  water 
can  hold  only  about  two  grains  to  the  gallon 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  yi[,\-^\  but  as  the 
water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  its  power  of 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  increases  till  its 
capacity  may  be  ten  times  that  of  pure  water. 
Its  hardness  increases  with  the  tpiantity  of 
lime  taken  up.  Thus  the  water  of  springs, 
especially  in  districts  where  calcareous  rocks 
alK)und,  diflTers  in  composition  from  the  soft 
rain  water  which  has  not  flowed  through  the 
ground.  When  such  water  is  boiled,  the  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  gas  is  expelled,  and  with  it 
the  capacity  of  holding  a  portion  of  the  carlM>- 
nato  of  lime.  This  falls  as  a  precipitate,  and 
forms  the  crust  which  collects  on  the  inside 
of  kettles  in  which  such  water  is  lM>ile<l.  By 
continuing  the  boiling,  all  the  lime  may  be 
thus  separated,  except  about  two  grains  to  the 
gallon  ;  and  it  is  then  in  the  best  conditi(»n  to 
be  purified  by  filtering.  Other  salts,  the  sol- 
ubility of  which  does  not  de|>end  uiM>n  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  present,  can  only  be  separated 
by  distillation.  Some  substances  often  present 
in  the  state  of  suspension  in  water  cannot  bo 
separated  either  by  subsidence  or  filtration ; 
such  are  some  organic  matters,  and  the  fine 
clayey  or  aluminous  particles.  Waters  which 
wash  cliffs  of  clay  become  saturatwl  with  thg 
impalpable  material,  which  they  idmost  wholly 
refuse  to  shed  by  any  mechanical  action.    Thi« 
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property  niny  be  witnessed  upon  a  large  scale  '  fering  from  the  last  chiefl  j  in  a  more  uuforalj 
in  pu5!tiiig  in  a  steamboat  along  the  north  shore  |  conical  bill  and  in  a  short  and  roonded  tail 
of  Luke  Erie,  where  the  water,  particularly  may  be  mentioned  the  Java  finch,  connnonlr 
at^er  a  storm,  carries  the  sediment  from  the  ,  called  hero  Java  sparrow  (^.  <ny«irora,Liim.); 
clavev  banks  miles  out  into  the  lake,  and  re-  " 
coivos  from  it  a  milkv  appearance. 

FIXBACIL.    See  Rorqual. 

FINCH,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the 
order  in^esttores^  suborder  o$cines^  tvih^  coniroB- 
tren^  and  family  /ringillidcB,  including  a  numer- 
ous series  of  small  and  generally  brilliant  birds, 
with  short,  thick,  more  or  less  conical  bill, 
without  emargination  at  the  tip.  This  family, 
according  to  Gray,  comprises  the  subfamilies 
pIoceincB,  or  weavers,  African  for  the  most 
part,,  except  the  typical  genus  ploeeu$  (Cuv.), 
which  is  Asiatic;  coccothrauttincf^  or  haw- 
finches, well  scattered  over  the  globe,  of  which 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  a  familiar  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States;  tanagrincp^  or 
tunagers,  ])eculiar  to  this  continent,  especially 


other  names  are  the  padda  and  rice  bird.  Thi« 
is  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  in  length  about  5 
in. ;  the  bill  is  stout  and  red ;  the  eyelids  aiv 
of  the  same  color ;  the  head  and  throat  blaek: 
the  sides  of  the  head^  nnder  the  eyea^  vfait«; 
the  upper  parts  pale  ash;  belly  and  thij^ 
pale  rose,  white  toward  the  vent;  the  td 
black.  It  inhabits  Java,  China,  and  Indii 
where  it  occasionally  does  much  mlfehief  in 
the  rice  grounds;  it  eats  seeds  and  insects;  it 
is  often  seen  here  as  a  cage  bird,  and  is  s  f»- 
Yorite  for  its  beauty.  There  are  more  thin 
60  other  species  of  the  genua. — ^The  trpictl 
finches  are  found  in  the  gemuJHngiila  (Linn.), 
which  is  distributed  over  all  the  world,  livinf 
in  fiocks  in  which  are  often  associated  sevtrii 
s[>ecies ;  tlieir  food  consists  of  seeds  of  variou 


to  South  America;  Jringinina^  or  finches,  ;  kinds  of  plants  and  trees  in  winter,  and  of]|^ 
found  all  over  the  world;  emherizina^  or  bunt-  ,  vie,  grubs,  and  grain  in  summer;  some,  fike 
ings,  of  which  the  common  snow  bunting  is  a  '  the  red  poll  and  the  snow  bird,  are  found  in 
good  example;  alaudince^  or  larks,  of  which  '  very  cold  regions.  There  are  more  than  W 
the  shore  lark  of  the  north  and  a  second  spe-  species,  which  by  Gray  were  brouglit  under 
cies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  only  Amer-  the  Linno^an  genus /rin^i7/a  /  some  of  the  < -Id 
ican  specimens :  this  subfamily  is  by  s<^^>nie,  and  '  subdivisions  have  been  readopted  in  Prince 
with  good  reason,  removed  from  the  jrhttjUU-  :  Bonaparte's  Conffnetus  Avium,  and  in  H«rd'» 
'''«•/  pyrrhi(Un(t^  or  bullfinches;  Ioxi'/kp,  or  i  catalogue  of  North  American  birds,  but  tbt 
crossbills;  and  phiffotomina,  or  plant-cutters.  I  simpler  method  of  Gray  will  be  adhered  to  in 
The  characters  of  the  bullfinch,  bunting,  and  ,  this  article.  In  the  genus /ringii fa  the  wina 
crossbill  have  been  given  under  those  titles  re-  |  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  is  genertt- 
spoctivoly;  those  of  the  grosbeaks,  hawfinches,  ly  slightly  forked.  The  chaflSnch  (/I  eaUUt 
larks,   ])lant-ciitters,    tanagers,   and   weavers,    Linn.)  has  been  described  under  that  title,  nd 


will   be  noticed  in  their  alphal>etical  order;    the  siskin  {F.  nnntu,  Linn.)  nnder  Abi 
leaving  nothing  for  this  article  but  the  proper  :  vine;  the  goldfinch  {F.  cardueliB,  I.inn.X  thi 


finches. — The  characters  of  the //•//i^////wff  are,  'redpoll  linnet  (F»  linarin^  Linn.X  the 
in  addition  to  those  already  alluded  to  as  be-    bird  (Jl  [j{<7iro]A^^i»a/M,  Linn.),  and  the  yeUov 
longing  to  the  whole  family,  wings  more  or  ,  bird  or  American  goldfinch  (/I  [cilrysraiifni] 
less  lengthened  and  pointed;  tail  varying  in  '  ^r/>f<Vf,  Linn.),  will  be  noticed  nnder  their  remc- 
length,  sometimes  with  the  ftathers  acumi-    tive  names. — ^Thc  brambling  or  mountain  uek 
natfd;    tarsi  rather  shorter  than  the  middle  '  (Jl77207)/(7Wnj7i7^i,  linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  tlMi 
toe,  in  a  few  cases  as  long,  slender  and  trans-    the  chaffinch,  being  about  6}  in.  long,  with 
vorsely  scale<l ;  t(»es  long  and  slender,  the  hind  ;  an  extent  of  wings  of  10(  in. ;  it  reeemblci  thii 
toe  moderate,  with  the  claws  curved  and  acute.  '  bird  in  its  form,  mode  of  fli^t,  gait,  and  naih 
The  i:enus/A^r« //A/ (Swains. )  is  found  in  Africa,  '  ners;   the  bill  is  larger  in  proportion.     IW 
Asi:i,  and  Australi:i,  occurring  in  small  fiocks  !  greater  part  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the al 
in  meadows  and  bushy  grounds,  and  occasion-  ,  of  the  lower  are  dusky,  the  base  of  theforas 
ally  visiting  gardens.    The  wax-billed  finch,  or    pale  gray,  and  the  rest  of  the  latter  yeUav: 
beUL^aly  [E.  iiftrihK  Linn.),  is  i»f  the  size  of  a    the  head  and  back  in  the  male  are  deeo  U 
wren,  alumt  4^  in.  long:  the  bill  is  deep  rtnl,  '  the  feathers  with  a  tinge  of  nisty  (       : 
and  a  streak  through  the  eye  and  the  middle    throat,  breast,  and  upper  wing  oo 
of  the  lireast  are  of  the  same  coli»r;  the  gene-    light  re<ldish  brown;  the  mmp  wbiw 
ral  color  above  is  ]>rown,  and  below  re4ldish    with  yellow ;    the  quills  and  larger  Cv 
gray,  everywhere  cros-;e<l  with  fine  blackish    black,  the  former  margined  with  Tel 
undulations.     This  handsome  bird  inhnliits  Af-    ternally,  the  inner  with  a  redd 
rica  from  Senegal  to  the  C\-ipe  of  (iood  Hope;    a  white  si)ot  at  the  basf ;   th«       w 
it  often  commits  con>iderable  havoc  in  gar-    with    black;    the    tail    blaek;     % 
<lens,  where  it  devours  both  buds  and  seeds;  it    feather  white  on  the  outer  web«  ttuu  I 
is  frequently  kept  in  civj:\}>.  nmre  for  it<^  beauty    die  ones  edged  and  tipped   with  asiu  %. 
than  its  s^ing.     The  win;rs  in  thi<  genus  are    alnlomen   and    lower   tail   core        ! 
short,  and  the  fiijht  is  r(»n<e«}nently  for  small    white.     The  female  is  mnch  u         , 

di>tnnces   at    a  time;    the  tail  is  lengthentnl.     sides  of  the  head  and  the  \km:m  oi         > 
There  are  more  than  4o  other  specif  •«.     As  a    are  gray,  the  top  of  the  head  and  h 
specimen  of  the  genus  ammUna  (Swains.),  dif-    dusky  margined  with  gray;  the 


cs  of  the  breast  and  wings  arc  very  faint; 
t«  size  id  stnaller.  It  is  seen  in  Great  Britain 
.  larjro  ditclia  in  winter,  nitli  the  cliattincli 
td  allied  species,  disappearing  toward  the  end 
'  springe.  iiuiDf;  Dortli  to  breed ;  it  is  Lardy 
id  boll],  I'ecding  on  seeds  and  what  it  can 


rk  np  in  tho  open  fielde;  its  flif^ht  ia  rapid 
id  nndululitiK;  the  n<i(«  is  like  the  "tweet" 

the  chaffinch  repeated  several  times;  sc- 
tding  to  Uuntngue,  it  builde  a  nest  in  fir 
wa,  and  lays  four  or  fire  yellowish  spotted 

Sl  Albinos  of  thiti  speciea  are  occasionally 
rn.  It  ii  said  to  be  very  fond  of  beech  most. 
■The  fnxa  finch  (f.  ehleri*,  Linn.),  also 
Earopeaa  species,  is  alioat  6  in.  long  and  0 

«it(?nt  of  wings;  tho  bill  is  very  stent, 
•  tail  short,  and  tho  body  bulky,  which  char- 
ter* have  led  Mr.  Uoold'to  consider  it  rather 
pitwbeak  (foratthrauttt*)  than  a  finch,  and  it 
>  dunbt  ii  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  be- 
reen  this  andy>Jn^i7/A.  The  mole  is  briftht 
ire  (rrmn  above,  passing  into  yellow ;    the 

b  blackish  (>Tar,  with  outer  webs  brijibt 
wgi-'  yellow :  the  tail,  except  the  two  ntid- 
D  leathera.  which  are  gray  with  light  yellow- 
iT)cins,  are  yellow  like  the  wings,  with  the 
temal  edges  grayish  brown;  below  greenish, 
NMng  into  sulphur  yellow ;  the  hill  is  white, 
lib  a  i>ink  tinge ;  the  legs  brown ;  the  young 
a  marked  with  oblong  dashes  of  brown  on  tlic- 
rw  snrface  and  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  liack. 
li*  is  an  indigenous,  non- migratory,  hardy 
nl,  living  in  fiocks,  familiar  and  docile;  it  is 
ten  kifit  in  confinement  for  its  facility  in  hni- 
tingtbe  notes  of  other  birds;  its  own  song 
iMMs  of  three  or  four  short  mellow  notes. 
birh  are  vt-ry  pleasing  during  the  breeding 
rMon ;  it  is  not  porticular  in  its  dioice  of 
nd,  eating  tlie  usnal  grains  and  seeds  given  to 
fol  binls.  The  eggs  are  fi.urortivo  in  num- 
T.  pitlc  blnish  white,  speckled  at  the  larger 
id  with  reddish  brown.— The  pine  finch  (F. 
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pinvs,  Wila.;   ehryicmilrtM,  Bole),  distributed 

over  Korth  America  from  the  Atlantfa  to  the 
Pacific,  is  i\  in.  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
j  of  8^  in.  The  plumage  is  soil,  but  with  little 
gloss ;  tho  short,  conicol,  acute  bill  ia  light 
yellowish  brown,  with  a  dusky  tip;  the  iris 
brown ;  general  color  above  yellowish  gray, 
with  dark  brown  streaks;  the  wings  and  tail 
dusky,  with  grayish  white  edges;  the  base  of 
the  secondones,  the  tips  of  their  coverts,  and 
the  margins  of  the  rump  feathers  are  cream- 
colored  ;  grayish  white  below,  with  streaks  of 
dull  brown,  and  a  brown  tinge  on  the  fore 
neck;  the  female  very  closely  resembles  the 
male.  This  species,  tbongh  seen  in  the  south- 
ern states,  prefers  the  northern  regions  of  the 
country  and  the  Canadas,  wherever  pine  trees 


the  redpoll  and  the  orossbill ;  the  favorite  food 
is  found  Eunid  the  branches  of  tlio  highest  fir 
trees,  where  they  bang  head  downward  like 
tlie  titmouse^  the  seeds  of  tho  thistle  and  of 
the  BWeetgum  are  also  much  eaten  by  them. 
Though  he  could  find  no  nests,  Audul>on  met 
with  great  numbers  of  tliese  birds  nccom[>auied 
by  their  youhg  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  t^iward 
the  end  of  July ;  and  they  doubtless  breed  tliere. 
The  mode  of  liight  and  notes  resemble  those  of 
the  goldliiich ;  like  the  latter,  it  sweeps  through 
the  air  in  lung  graceful  cnrves,  uttering  its 
sweet  and  clear  song  as  it  takes  a  fresh  Mart. — 
Tho  genus  pOHer  (Briss.)  includes  the  sparrows 
of  the  old  world,  which  arc  rarely  called  finches. 
The  American  sparrows  are  contained  in  the 
genus  zonotriehui  (Swuns.) ;  many  of  these  are 
popularly  colled  finches;  the  bill  is  perfectly 
cimical,  the  wings  moderate,  the  tail  long, 
brood,  and  nearly  even  at  tho  end.  The  grains 
finch  (Z.  graminea,  Gmel. ;  genus  }>oi)fat{», 
Bainl)  is  G}  in.  long,  wjth  an  extent  of  wing 
of  10  in.;  the  general  color  above  is  a  light 
brown,  strcaketl  and  moltleil  with  darker;  a 
'ow  circle  of  white  around  the  eye;  throat 
and  breast  yellowish  white,  the  latter  strcokei] 
with  dark  brown ;  the  larger  coverts  and  the 
quills  deep  brown,  the  former  edged  with 
paler,  and  tho  first  of  the  latter  with  white 
external  margin;  lesser  coverts  bay :  tail  deep 
brown,  marked  and  margined  with  white; 
sides  and  abdomen  pale  yellowish  brown,  the 
former  streaked  with  darker ;  nnder  tail  coverts 
white.  It  is  dislribnted  for  to  the  north  and 
over  the  United  States  (h>m  tho  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  there  is  a  variety,  or  perhaps 
a  species,  to  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies:  it 
seems  to  prefer  sandy  and  barren  soils  in  cul- 
tivated districts;  its  song  is  sweet  and  protract- 
ed; it  is  shy  and  solitary,  and  runs  nimbly 
through  the  gran?,  in  which  the  nest  is  buill ; 
tho  eggs,  four  to  six  in  nnmber.  are  laid  about 
the  middle  of  April  at  the  south,  where  two 
broods  are  generally  rniwd  each  year;  they 
are  seven  eivHithsof  on  inch  long,  bluish  white, 
with  reddish  brown  blotches;  the  food  con- 
sists of  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects,  and 
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the  flesh  is  tender  nnil  of  gooil  flavor.  This  bird 
ciui>lova  a  gruut  variety  of  artiliccs  to  deceive 
nuj  one  who  approaches  lii^r  nest,  imitating 
liiiui-rici^  and  attempting  to  druw  attention  to 
uuotlier loculitj.    Ltnculn's  fineii(2.  LinfohiH, 


Kricbte  UnoXall).    !.  SM«ld«  Flncb 


Auil. ;  mtiotpiia,  Baird)  is  yellowish  brown 
above,  with  streaks  of  brownish  block ;  head 
chestnut,  strcakoti  witli  brownish  black,  with  a 
grayiirii  blue  band  in  the  ccnlro  and  two  at  the 
tiiAvn;  quills  and  lan^r  coverts  deep  brown 
with  lifciitiT  inarpBH,  and  the  latter  ti]>|)cd  with 
wliiti»li :  tail  ycllowiiih  brown;  throat  white, 
with  dusky  streaks  and  spots;  boh iw  grayish 
white.  It  is  fonnd  a«  far  ni>nh  aa  I.alirador, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pncitie.  and  south 
thriiQgh  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  The  song  is 
very  oweet  and  lond ;  the  flight  is  rnpid  nnd 
low ;  tho  fowl  is  iniieetB  and  berries ;  the  males, 
ns  in  must  finches,  are  pugnaciuns. — The  genna 


Sturp-talli"!  FfDch  (AniDiutKHnL 


iimmitilnnHV*  (Swains.)  Iini'  the  wingn  flicirt.  the 
tail  loniitlione<l,  the  hitcral  fentbi-ni  frratluateil, 
with  the  4rnd  nf  earh  aniiiiinati^il :  tin-  ^|H-oie? 
(h-ni'rally  r>imiin  within  the  liniitsol'ilili'  iviittT, 
and  rim  alonutheiiliortsuniiint;  tlii'  w<'t-d>.  like 
:^ud|>i|ierii,  climb  along  the  rushes  or  swiftly 


dart  among  the  tufts  of  gnus;  thev  eat  Fhrimpi 
small  inolluska  and  crastaceana,  and  ntlirr  mi- 
nute marine  animals.  The  Bharp-tHiln]  finrb 
(ij.  eauJneuftu,  Gmel.)  is  fonnd  along  the  « liok 
Atlantic  const  of  the  United  States,  being  mM 
abundant  among  the  salt  tnartibes  of  Sooth 
Carolina.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  binid 
gray  in  the  middle,  and  deep  brown  at  the  add 
with  a  band  of  yellowish  red  from  the  bij]  ont 
the  eye;  bind  neck  dull  gray,  tinged  with 
brown;  forcneckpaleyellowishred  wilbdvki 
streaks,  the  throat  palor  and  anspoUed ;  b*^ 
brown,  tinged  with  gray;  primariea  and  tul 
wood  hrown;  secondaries  and  Hnaller  covtru 
reddish  brown ;  sides  yellowish  red,  with  Jotkj 
streaks;  breast  and  abdomen  grayish  whitt. 
They  come  down  to  the  marges  when  the  tidr 
is  out,  returning  to  the  shores  and  rice  field)  it 
high  tide;  the  note  is  a  single  " tweet :~  tli« 
neat  ia  placed  on  the  ground,  near  the  sitM; 
in  a  slight  hollow ;  the  eggs,  four  to  riz.  artUil 
sometimes  twice  in  a  season ;  the  color  ii  dall 
wliite,  with  light  brown  dots,  inost  nnmeniM 
at  the  larger  end ;  from  the  quiekne*  wilk 
which  they  move  on  the  gronnd,  theyareBoat 
easily  shot  on  the  wing.  The  aeaside  flnrli 
(A.  maritimut,  Wila.),  with  similar  liabil*  to 
the  preceding,  and  found  in  the  same  torahtiM 
OS  far  north  as  Long  Island,  has  the  crown  nf 
the  head  deep  brown,  surrounded  by  a  lint  d 
grayish  bine;  upper  part  of  the  bark.  winfK 
and  tail,  olive  brown  mixed  with  pale  Um; 
lesser  wing  coverts  reddish  brown;  a  ydlow 
streak  from  the  bill  over  the  eye;  throat  b1 
fore  neck  grayish  wliite ;  breast  and  sidMgny- 
ish  blui.',  tlie  abdomen  paler.  The  eggs  an 
grajisb  white, 'with  brown  ftecklea  all  imr; 
many  nests  are  fonnd  in  company.  The  fbei 
consists  of  marine  insecta,  snaila,  crab*,  tmk 
beetles,  and  seeds. — fiochman'a  finch,  plaM^ 
in  the  genus  ammodramu*  by  Gray,  bckagslt 
the  genns  peucaa  (And.);  tbia  (P.mtlitmlh 
l.icht.)  is  reildish  brown  slrave,  with  theMUt 
of  the  feathers  black  and  their  margina  IMA 
gray;  the  quills  dark  brown  with  lightercdpM; 
toil  feathers  brown,  lighter  on  the  ontcrcdpi: 
ochre-yellow  streak  over  the  eye ;  threat  tA 
yellowish  gray;  fore  part  of  the  brMrt 
Hides  tinged  with  brown,  lower  part*  TdIo< 
gray.  Tlie  length  of  the  bird  is  6  ia..  aad  ■« 
extent  of  the  sliort  wings  only  8.  The 
of  this  species  render  it  diflieult  to  obwk-is.  » 
rim^i  in  the  grass  more  like  a  mooae  i 

bird,  and  is  iniich  oftener  beard  Ihas  a 
notes  arc  soft  and  sweet,  justifying  the  ni 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  songtter  of 
sparrow  fninilr.     The  food  cODsisU  rf 
seeds,  beetles,  nnd  berries:     It  ia  p 
the  soiithem  states. — In  th«  fxm      m 
nnp.),  or  eganempita  (Ddrd),  the  *        mut 
are  moderate,  and  the  latter  even,     ibt 
pareil  or  painted  finch  (S.  etrit,  Bonan.)  ■ 
in.  hingtind  7i  in  extent  of  wing*;  in  lae 
male,  the  head  and  neck  are  aiur*  bine; 
Iwck  and  lesser  wing  coverts  yellowisli  ii»™- 
circle  round  the  eye,  tower  bock,  and 


line;  qnills  and  tail  purplish  brown; 

cuvertB  gre^a,  Tliu  IuhibIo  bas  a 
1.  tht)  uppvr  parts  light  olive  ic'^^i'i 
tiler  partii  dull  orengf,  paler  bebind ; 
il'  ibe  lint  jcar  rcftcinbli's  tbo  t'«male, 
bavinfi  the  lihio  lower  mandible  nf 
he  ailult  male  I'lumaye  is  not  obtaioed 
fourtb  year.     It  is  aa  iDliabitant  of 

Allimtiu  and  gulf  stateii,  csteDding 
t  nod  Uexico ;  itii  lliglit  is  obort  nod 
I  its  movemvuts  oa  tbo  fcruund  like 
ho  Hitarruws;  its  song  is  very  eono- 
luaslDft.  and  is  continued  throu(;h  tlic 
irt  of  tbe  ila; ;  tbe  ne^t  is  usually 
oraogi;  I  rue,  and  ttie  eggs,  four  or  five, 
ine  bluish  i>«arl  color,  speckled  with 

It  appears  in  tbc  ricinity  of  New 
Iwut  tbt)  middle  of  April,  n-bcn  grout 
are  taken  in  trap^,  set  with  a  stutfed 
uf  a  male  bird  ;  all  males  whicb  per- 
nre  led  by  their  pugnacious  disposi- 
.lack  it,  and  tho  triip  spring!!  ujion 
ing  tbe  operation ;  they  are  cnnily 
in  line  III  flit,  and  will  sing  and  breed 
y  if  prui'i-rly  cared  for.  Great  iiuiii- 
i*  benutiful  finch  wore  foniierly  car- 
unipe,  where  tliey  brought  idmo^t 
<ricv\  a  bird  which  cost  eight  ci/nls 
IrU-fui-t  Hi-Uing  in  London  ur  I'uris 
than  tu'ire  as  many  dollars.  Their 
letimi-s  occasion  conHiderable  damago 
4  and  gra|iei>,  of  which  tliev  arc  ex- 
fond.  Tlie  lazuli  finch  (S.  amvna, 
.  another  hand^uiiie  and  allied  si>eeics, 

rather  to  Ilie  I'acilic  fauna.  Tlio 
>irni!<h  black ;    tbe  head  and  neck, 

of  lutrk  and  rump,  are  beautiful 
Ailtf;  fiiru  part  of  the  back,  Bcii]julars, 
d  tul,  brownish  black,  tbu  feathers 

iiiargJDs;  a  conspicnous  white  baud 
iini;  on  the  fore  jiart  of  tbe  breast  a 
d  of  brownish  rud ;  the  Hides,  lower 
rtA.  aiiil  tibial  feathers,  bluish  gray ; 
'til  while.  Tbo  female  is  far  less 
a  g^ayi^h  tint  previiiliug  In  mo^t 
!io  plumo^.  It  is  rather  a  sliy  bird. 
vely  and  pleasing  song.  Another 
S|n-cii-«  is  the  S.  rij'intu  (Itouap.), 
I  lie  noticed  under  Inokio  Biiio.— 
neb  w  liicb  will  be  mentioned  liclonus 
family  nt'  pyrrh'tUnt,  and  to  tlie  gc- 
Inru*  (Kaup).  The  purple  fineh  (('. 
•,  fimi-l.i  is  0  in.  long,  with  an  ex- 
uL's  of  U  in. ;  tho  bill  is  very  robust, 
ilgln^t.  anil  acute,  deep  linm-u  above, 
iiw  :    the  head,   neck,   breast,  liack, 

tail  coverts  are  of  a  rii-li  bike  color. 
m>on  <in  the  bend  and  nei'k,  and 
o  rose  ciilor  on  tbu  abdomen ;  the 
>f  the  bnck  is  Ktreakiil  with  brown  ; 
.   larjrer  coverts,   mid  tiiil  are   deep 

ind  lUTii^s  the  Ibrehead  close  to  the 
.■  female  and  young  are  browniib 
re,  with  dark  brown  stri-aks  ;  tlic 
1s  grayish  white,  tbe  sides  »trvaked 
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wiih  brown  ;  quills  and  tall  feathers  dark 
brown  with  olive  margins;  a  broad  white  line 
over  tbe  eye,  and  another  from  tho  gape  back- 
ward. In  the  southern  statcB  their  llocks  are 
seen  from  November  to  April,  feeding  on  the 
interior  of  buds,  which  they  busk  with  groat 
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skill ;  they  are  usually  seen  in  the  morning 
and  at  night,  darting  aftor  insects.  Tlieir  sung 
is  sweet  and  continued.  They  are  found  from 
Labrador  to  Louisiana,  being  replaced  on  tho 
Paciae  coast  by  tho  C.  Cal\fomku»  (Haird) 
and  tbe  C.  Cattinii  (B^rd) ;  they  breed  in 
tho  north,  where  they  are  seen  in  midwinter 
in  eom|>any  with  crossbills  and  other  hardy 
birds,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  tbo  evergreens. 
Their  nests  have  been  fonnd  in  Massachusetts ; 
tho  eggs  arc  of  an  emerald-green  color,  with  a 
few  black  dots  and  streaks  near  tbe  point,  and 
some  purplUb  blotches.  The  fanners  believe 
tbeni  to  bo  ii^jurious  to  fruit  trees  by  destroy- 
ing the  blossoms,  great  nuTubers  of  whicb  they 
pull  olf.  Audubon  considers  their  lleidi  eijual 
to  thnt  of  any  small  bird  except  the  rice  bunt- 
ing. Tliey  ere  sometimes  kept  in  cages  and  in 
aviaries,  bnt  tliey  do  not  sing  in  confinement. 
— Utber  sparrows  and  buntings  are  called 
finches  in  diiferont  partsof  tbo  country,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  subfamily  at  j'rangUliRa, 
and  may  bo  found  described  among  tlio/n'n- 
gillidm  in  works  on  omilhologT. 

IISCU,  HfMagc,  earl  of  Kottingham,  a  Brit- 
ish sintesman  and  jurist,  horn  In  Kent,  Dec. 
23,  lfi21,  died  in  Loudon,  Dec.  1«,  1«82.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Wcstniinster  school  and  at 
Christchnreb  college,  Oxford,  subsequently 
studied  law  in  tho  Inner  Teuinle.  and  rose  to 
great  eminence  as  a  lawyer.  During  the  rev- 
olution he  cmoynl  general  respect  and  eonti- 
dence.  At  tho  ri.'Storatiiin  he  was  nmde  solici- 
tor gi'Ueral,  took  part  in  the  jirosei'iition  of  tho 
regiciiles.  of  which  bo  wrote  a  full  account, 
and  in  IGSI  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
the  university  of  Oxford.    In  IGGT  ho  defended 
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Lord  Clarendon,  wlien  impeached  for  high  ' 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  After  being  succes- 
sively attorney  general  and  lord  keejwr,  he  was 
appointed  in  1675  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. In  1081  ho  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, having  for  some  years  previous  homo  the 
title  of  Baron  Finch  of  Daventry.  He  i>ursued 
a  steady  and  consistent  course  in  diDicult 
times,  and  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his 
legal  erudition  and  soundness  of  judgment,  but 
also  for  his  elo<pienco  and  great  powers  of 
reasoning.  He  published  various  parliamentary 
speeches  and  legal  arguments,  and  left  in  man- 
uscript some  volumes  of  choncery  reports,  and 
notes  on  Coke's  Institutes. 

FL\DiL\,  Willlan,  an  English  engraver,  born 
in  London  in  1787,  died  there,  Sept.  20,  1852. 
lie  became  noted  at  an  early  age  as  an  en- 
graver of  book  plates.  Being  remarkable  for 
u  certain  neatness  of  lino  and  smoothness  of 
finish,  his  works  were  very  popular,  and  he 
was  selecte<l  to  engrave  Lawrence's  celebrated 
portrait  of  George  IV.,  for  which  he  received 
2,(K>0  guineas,  lie  also  engraved  the  **  Village 
Festival"  and  the  "Highlander's  Return," 
both  from  well  known  pictures  by  Wilkie. 
He  published  some  very  extensive  series  of  en- 
gravings, the  best  of  them  the  *'  Gallery  of 
British  Art "  by  which  he  lost  heavily. 

FINDING*  The  law  of  finding  is,  in  some 
particulars,  not  <iuite  settled.  It  is  certain  that 
nothing  can  be  found  that  was  not  lost;  hence, 
unless  the  owner  of  property  has  it  no  longer 
in  his  possession  or  within  his  reach,  and  is 
deprived  of  all  jwwer  over  it,  either  i)y  acci- 
dent or  voluntarily,  as  when  he  casts  it  away, 
another  man  who  happens  upon  it  ac<]uires 
nono  of  the  rights  of  a  finder.  Lost  goods 
were  defined  by  the  old  law  as  bona  vacantia; 
and  Savigny,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Possession," 
says,  S  18:  Vacua  r*^  quam  nemo  detinet. 
The  ancient  law  of  treasure  trove  was  said  to 
apply  to  gold  and  silver  only  ;  and  in<leed  only 
to  that  which  had  been  purposely  hidden  in 
the  earth,  and  of  which  the  owner  was  un- 
known. Originally  it  belonged  to  the  finder; 
but  many  centuries  ago  it  was  adjudged  to  be- 
long, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  Gn>tius  siiys  this  rule  had  become  in 
liis  time  jum  ct>mmunc^  qnani  (jentium.  Black- 
stone  ('*  Commentaries,"  vol.  i.,  p.  290)  makes  j 
a  <listincti<m  between  goo<ls  hidden  by  the  j 
owner,  which  the  owner  never  reclaimed, 
being  prevented  by  death,  forgetting,  or  neg- 
lect, and  gcH)ds  voluntarily  or  accidentally  cast 
abroad.  In  the  first  case  there  was  nt)  inten- 
tion to  abandon  them,  and  when  thev  were 
not  the  owner's  they  became  the  king's,  to  ; 
whom  the  finder  mu^t  give  tiiem.  In  the  lat-  . 
ter  case  they  lieeame  the  property  of  the  finder. 
The  law  of  treasure  tr(»ve  never  had  much 
force  in  thiscountrv;  and  allhoush  there  were 
fonnerly  wme  colonial  regulations  an<l  there 
are  nt»w  some  statutory  provisions  in  respect  ' 
to  finding,  they  <lo  not  appear  to  have  much 
force,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to  what  may  be  , 


termed  wrecks.     The  law  on  this  subject » 
far  lis  it  can  be  gathered  from  tbo  autliontie«. 
seems  to  be  this :  1 .  The  finder  of  lost  proptfiu 
is  owner  of  it  against  all  the  world  ezcefitiBf 
the  original  owner;  but  the  owner  may  re 
claim  it  from  tlie  finder  at  any  tinie,  altbdii^ 
leaving  it  unclaimed  in  the  finder's  hands  kr 
a  suliicient  length  of  time  after  the  owner 
knew  where  it  was  and  could  claim  it  (perfaaf** 
20  years,  tho  ordinary  period  of  pr€8tripd<iL 
might  be  necessary),  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
waiver  or  abandonment  of  his  ownership.  The 
finder  has  therefore  all  the  rights  of  acti<4i  of 
an  owner,  either  to  recover  posciession  of  it 
or  damages  for  loss  of  it  or  ii^jury  to  it.   1 
Tho  finder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave  wltt 
ho  finds  untouched,  and  cannot  be  made  ac- 
countable for  any  injury  thereafter  bappeninir 
to  it.    But  if  he  takes  it  into  his  possesACB. 
ho  acquires  some  rights -and  comes  under  some 
obligations  which  do  not  seem  to  be  perfectlj 
well  defined.    On  the  one  band,  it  is  said  by 
tho  old  authorities,  that  if  tbe  thing  foaMi 
perish  by  his  mere  neglect,  or  without  his  ar- 
tivo  aid,  he  is  not  responsible.     But  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  law  is,  that  while  he  may 
abstain  if  he  pleases  from  any  interference 
whatever,  if  ho  chooses  to  take  what  he  finds 
into  his  custody,  he  makes  himself  ret*ponaibIc 
not  only  for  any  wilful  injury  to  it  (which  ii 
quite  certain),  but  for  the  consequences  of  hii 
gross  negligence.    8.  As  tbe  correlative  mk, 
or  as  tho  right  which  corresponds  to  this  ohli- 
gation,  ho  may  demand  from  the  owner  all  hii 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  keeping  and 
preserving   the    property,   and  probiably  hii 
reasonable  exitense  in  the  way  of  advertinf: 
or  for  similar  charges  for  tbe  benefit  of  tfai 
owner.     TVe  should  say  that  where  a  finder 
takes  into  his  possession  the  thing  found,  it  be- 
comes a  kind  of  bailment ;  and  the  owner,  \ff 
reclaiming  and  receiving  it  ftxnn  tbe  finder,  at- 
sents  as  it  were  to  this  bailment :  and  oat  of 
this  constructive  bailment  grow  the  obligttioi 
and  responsibility  of  the  finder  on  the  «nt 
hand,  and  his  rights  on  the  other.    4.  It  \ 
been  intimated  by  one  high  antbority,  at  1 
Judge  Story  (**  Bailment/^  sections  35  <f  kn.i. 
that  the  finder  may  also  make  a  farther  d 
against  the  owner  for  compensation  for 
and  labor,  and  perhap  for  reward.    Th 
moral  reasons  for  this,  bnt  no  legal  i 
and  except  when  property  is  foiuod  kb  « 
comes  under  the  admiralty  law  of  salr 
know  no  law  which  anthorizes  the  fii        to 
claim  more  than  his  expenses.    6.  For  «: 
ever  the  finder  may  lawfully  demand  of 
owner  in  respect  to  tbe  property  found,  m 
has,  wo  think,  as  one  of  the  consequeneea  if 
the  constructive  bailment  aboTe  spoken  o(  s 
lien  on  the  property  itself;  that  ia.  ari|Ehtto 
hold  it  even  against  the  owner  until  his  ^ 
mand  is  satisfied.     G.  It  seems  now  to  be 
tied  that  tho  place  where  property  is  i 
has  no  efi'ect  upon  tbe  rights  of  tbe  1 
Thus  if  A  finds  money  on  tbe  floor       '• 
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I  hands  it  to  B  for  the  owner,  and  B 
K  and  does  Avlmt  else  he  should  to 
he  owner,  and  fails  in  this,  the  tinder 
Hid  it  of  B,  tendering  B's  expenses  in 

of  his  lien.  There  was  at  one  time 
>o8ition  to  say  that  if  A  found  goods 

B's  lands,  they  were  the  property  of 
his  seems  to  have  passed  away,  or 
ver  to  have  heen  settled  law,  and  the 
e  stated,  that  the  place  where  found 
ffect  whatever  on  the  right  of  the 

without  qualification.  7.  If  a  re- 
)tfered,  which  is  specific  and  certain, 
;  made  so  hy  reference  to  a  certain 

the  finder  hy  hringing  the  thing 
the  owner,  or  otherwise  complying 
terms  of  the  advertisement,  hecoraes 
}  a  contract  ofiTered  to  all  hy  the  ad- 
md  may  sue  for  the  compensation  or 
romised.  But  if  the  advertisement 
1  only,  as  that  the  finder  shall  bo 
rewarded,  the  finder  has  no  specific 
1  can  have  no  action.  8.  The  rule 
finder  is  owner  against  all  the  world 
e  original  owner  has  one  important 
.  A  finder  of  what  the  law  calls  a 
irtion^  or  mere  evidence  of  debt  or 
mot  demand  payment  of  it ;  and  if 
d  pay  a  note,  a  check,  or  a  lottery 
a  holder  known  hy  the  payer  to  have 

possession  of  it  hy  finding,  the  payer 

bound  to  pay  the  amount  to  the 
lo  couhl  prove  his  property.  9.  A 
y  incur  punishment  as  for  crime,  by 
:l  uliout  the  property  he  finds.  Thus, 
ws  the  owner,  or  there  are  circum- 
hich,  if  he  chose  to  profit  by  them, 
d  him  to  the  owner,  a  conversion  of 
rty  to  his  own  use  is  larceny  or  theft, 
lot  larceny  unless  the  animuj^furandi 
:  the  time  of  the  appropriation;  for 
ler  only  discovered  the  owner  after 
ade  the  appropriation,  and  then  c<m-  ' 

finding,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  law 
answerable  only  in  damages. 
ti  term  recently  applied  by  English 
rists  to  deposits  of  objects  connected  , 
un  life,  and  s^jmetimes  assoi'iated  with 
mains,  but  of  prehistoric  or  unknown 
'he  chief  aim  of  scientific  research  in 

them  is  to  ascertain  the  historical  ■ 
nd  condition  of  the  human  beings 
L'y  represent.  As  the  development 
ition  is  not  a  uniform  process,  the 
of  a  few  objects  made  and  used  by  a 
c  tribe  is  not  a  sufficient  index  to  the 
.*e  of  that  tribe  in  historv.  Within 
mits  there  is  a  real  consistency  in 
1  ivilization  ;  but  in  the  present  state  ; 
«»ri<*  anha-ology  it  is  hardly  possible 

classification  which  would  correctly 
the  Sequence  of  forms  and  materials, 
[uaries  of  Denmark,  a  country  es- 
ch  in  relics,  clas>ificd  their  liiids  ac- 
j  some  leading  features  that  seemed 
e  a  reirular  sequence.     They  conclu- 


ded that  there  had  been  an  age  when  men 
used  only  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals ;  that  an 
age  had  succeeded  when  the  use  of  bronze  was 
known,  and  probably  that  of  gold;  and  that 
there  was  a  third  age,  when  iron  had  superse- 
ded other  metals  for  weapons  and  utensils. 
All  the  finds  were  consequently  classified  ac- 
cording to  these  three  ages.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that  such  exact  lines  cfould  not  be  main- 
tained. Men  did  not  immediately  cease  to  use 
stone  implements  when  bronze  was  introduced ; 
and  bronze  continued  to  be  employed  after  the 
use  of  iron  was  well  known.  Another  mode 
of  classification  is  followed  in  France,  where 
the  finds  are  generally  arranged  in  the  moseoms 
after  the  following  order: 

( 1.  Epoch  of  extinct  anlmalii. 
StODo  Age.  <  2.  Kpoch  of  mlffrmted  exUtinfr  tnimals. 

( 8.  Epoch  of  doiuosUcatad  exbtlog  ■nirmla. 

\f^»«i  *««  i  1-  The  hronze  epoch. 
^^''^^  ^^^  1  2.  The  iron  epoS: 

This  classification,  suggested  by  the  archaeolo- 
gist Lartet,  best  serves  our  purpose  of  making 
a  rapid  survey  and  furnishing  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  objects  found  in  ancient  habitations 
of  both  hemispheres.  For  the  various  theories 
in  relation  to  these  finds,  as  well  as  for  the 
nature  of  the  places  where  they  have  been 
discovered,  see  American  Antiquities,  Ab- 
ciiiSOLOGY,  Bone  Caves,  and  Lake  Dwblungs. 
— Stone  Age,  Finds  of  objects  classified  as  bo- 
longing  to  the  first  epoch  of  the  stone  age  have 
been  made  principally  in  the  caverns  of  Auri- 
gnac,  in  the  hills  of  F^joles,  the  Trou  de  la  Fon- 
taine, the  cave  of  Sainte-Reine,  the  grotte  des 
Fees  at  Arcy,  the  caves  of  Vergisson,  Valli^rea, 
I^  Chaise,  Gorge  d'Enfer,  Moustier,  Pey  de 
TAz^,  of  P^*rigord,  and  of  the  department  of 
Ariege,  in  France;  in  Kent's  cave,  Brixham, 
Gower,  Kirkdnle,  and  Wells,  in  England ;  in 
the  caves  of  Chiampo  and  Laglio  near  Lake 
Como,  of  Palermo,  San  Ciro,  and  Macagnone, 
in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  in  a  few  caves  in  Spain, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Syria;  in  caves  near  the 
lake  of  Sumidouro  in  Brazil ;  and  especially  in 
Belgium,  as  near  Li^'ge,  at  Engis,  Engihoul,  and 
Xaulette.  In  these  caverns,  and  S4)inetimes  also 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  buried  in  it,  have 
been  found  large  quantities  of  chippe<l  fiints,  ar- 
rowheads, and  various  stone  implements,  to  all 
of  which  archaeologists  usually  give  the  com- 
mon name  of  hatchets.  The  commonest  of  the 
worked  fiints  is  the  almond-shaped  tyi>e.  These 
instruments  are  oval  hatchets  carefully  chipped 
all  over  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  cutting 
edge.  The  Mtmstier  type  is  a  jMnnted  fiint 
wrought  on  one  side,  the  other  being  entirely 
plain.  The  thinl  type  is  that  of  knives;  they 
are  thin  and  narrow  tougue-shapinl  fiakes,  with 
one  of  the  ends  chipfKd  to  a  point,  and  were 
used  iis  s<Tapers.  Others  wore  wrought  so  as 
to  do  service  as  augers.  Near  Amiens  were 
discovered  small  ^h)bular  bodies  with  a  hole 
through  the  middle,  which  are  believed  to  be 
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fossil  shells  used  for  adornment.  There  are 
many  articles  in  the  deposits  of  the  quaternary 
epoch  whose  intention  or  signiticanoe  is  not 
known.  Some  are  helieved  to  have  l)een  reli- 
gious syinl>ols  and  emhlems  of  authority.  The 
natural  color  ofall  the  wrought  flints  that  helong 
to  the  earliest  ej)Och  of  man^s  existence  is  gray, 
from  the  brightest  to  the  darkest  tint;  but  ar- 
gillaceous soils  color  them  white,  and  oi'hreous 
gravels  yellowish  brown.  The  proof  of  their 
age  is  the  patina,  which  is  the  established  term 
for  those  which  are  white  on  one  side  and 
brown  on  the  other,  probably  from  having  lain 
between  two  diflierent  beds.  To  guard  against 
fraud  and  to  detect  modern  imitations  of  ancient 
st<me  implements,  it  is  well  to  notice  whether 
the  tlints  are  coated  with  branching  crystalli- 
zations, called  dendrites^  of  a  dark  brown,  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  generally  contained  in 
fossiliferous  beds. — The  tinds  which  are  as- 
signed to  the  second  division  of  the  stone  age, 
the  epoi'h  of  the  reindeer  or  of  migrated  ex- 
isting animals,  consist  of  flints  which  bear 
marks  of  more  skilful  workmanship,  and  im- 
plements in  bone,  ivory,  and  reindeer  horn, 
not  found  in  caves  where  human  bones  were 
mixed  up  with  those  of  animals.  Little  splin- 
ters of  bone,  one  or  two  inches  long,  straight, 
slender,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  have  been 
found  amtmg  the  deposits  of  Bruniquel  and  the 
Dordogne  valley,  and  are  believecl  to  have  serv- 
ed as  flsh  hooks  during  this  epoch.  Numerous 
instruments  have  been  found  which  must  have 
been  uscil  as  needles,  as  they  are  exactly  like 
those  now  employed  by  the  Lapps  for  the  same 
purpose.  Prof.  Owen  thinks  the  men  of  this 
iK'riod  were  anthropophagists,  because  human 
skulls  have  been  found  mixed  up  with  sculp- 
tured flints,  remains  of  pottery,  and  children's 
bones  <»n  which  there  seem  to  be  traces  of 
human  teeth.  To  this  period  are  also  assign- 
ed the  )>olishers,  formed  of  sandstone  or  some 
other  material  with  a  rough  surface;  they 
Were  use<l  for  polishing  bone  and  horn.  Other 
objects  elassifle<l  as  belonging  to  this  age  are 
barbed  dartheads  or  harpoons ;  small  flint  saws, 
flne-toothed  and  doubIe-edge<l ;  bone  bodkins 
or  stilettoes,  either  with  or  without  a  handle ; 
smoothers,  probably  intended  to  flatten  down 
the  seams  in  the  skins  used  for  garments;  flint 
points  with  a  cutting  edge,  probably  used  as 
drills ;  whistles  made  from  the  first  joint  of  the 
foot  of  a  reindeer;  staves  of  horn,  which  were 
perhaps  symbols  of  authority  ;  earthen  vases 
and  urns,  which  at  the  b<»ttom  ln.'ar  traces  (»f 
the  acti(m  of  fire ;  and  first  attenifits  at  art,  as 
sketches  of  manmioths  graven  on  slabs  of  ivory, 
*hilts  of  <laggers  carved  in  the  .shape  of  a  rein- 
deer, and  representations  of  bis(>ns  stags,  and 
unknriwn  herbivorous  animals.  The  m<»st  im- 
j»ortant  places  where  fin<ls  of  such  articles  have 
been  made  are  the  grottoes  imd  caves  near 
Finale  tm  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Nice  :  a  cave 
on  a  mountain  near  Cieneva;  the  Ixittom  of  an 
ancii-nt  ghu'ier  moraine  m»t  far  fn>m  the  lake 


of  Constance;  the  caverns  at  Solntr^,  B(«ur. 
deilles,   Laugerie-Basse    and  Laugerie-IIaoti*. 
Abbeville,  Lea  Eyzies,  Chalfant,  La  MatleleiDe. 
Lavache,  and  Bnmiquel,  in  France;  the  aw 
of  Chaleux,  the  settlements  on  the  bankn  ef 
the  Lesse,  the  cave  near  Turfooz,  in  IWlgium; 
and  the  gravel  beds  of  Colorado  and  Wyoinin;, 
the  loess  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  and 
the  Osage  and   Bourbcuse  valleys,  in* North 
America. — The  third  ep«ch  of  the  stone  ace. 
with  domesticated  animals  of  existing  sfieiiti^ 
which  is  also  designated  as  tlie  polished  fteoe 
epoch,  is  believed  to  embrace  tne  finds  niidc 
in    the    Ijoel'l-en-maeddings    (Dan.    lji»(lkfK 
kitchen ;  moedding,  heap  of  refuse),  or  kitchen 
middens,  principally  in  Scandinavia,  but  al«o 
discovered  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  and  near  Ilydrcs,  at  i^t.  Va- 
lery,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  at  La  Stile, 
and  at  Cronquelets,  in  France.     Darwin  met 
with  them  in  Tierra  del  Fuego;    Dampier  in 
Australia;  Pereira  da  Costa  on  the  coa«t  of 
Portugal ;  Lyell  on  the  coasts  of  MassachuMts 
and  Georgia ;  and  Strobel  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil.    Numerous  finds  assigned  to  this  epoch 
have  also  been  made  in  the  caves  of  Old  Cas- 
tile and  the  provinces  of  Seville  and  Badiyoi  in 
Spain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Civitik  Nnova  in 
S.  Italy,  and  in  the  island  of  Elba.     Polished 
stone  implements  have  also  been  found  in  M'flr- 
temberg,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia.    I>e- 
guay  found  in  18G0  near  Varenne-Saint-IIilairc; 
at  a  spot  called  La  Pierre  an  Pr^tre,  a  cc*nipiete 
polishing  stone,  having  on  its  surface  three 
depressions  of  diflTerent  sizes,  two  well  d^ned 
grooves,  and  one  merely  sketched  oat.    Hie 
polishing  of  stone  instruments  was  effected  by 
rubbing  the  object  in  one  of  these  cavitio^ 
in  which  probably  a  little  water  was  ponrcd, 
mixed  with  zircon  or  corundum  powder,  cr 
perhaps  merely  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  is 
still  used  by  jewellers  for  the  same  parpostL 
Finds  of  numerous  hatchets  and  other  potuhed 
instruments,  near  the  fragments  of  several  pol- 
ishing stones,  have  given  rise  to  the  tappofl- 
tion  that  at  this  eiK)ch  there  were  regular 
workshops  in  which  weapons  and  implements 
were  manufactured.    In  the  kitchen  middcM 
were  found  flat  hatchets,  cut  squarely  il  tbs 
edge ;  drilled  hatchets  variously  combined  with 
a  hammer;  double-edged  axes  flind  aze  bammcn^ 
pierced  with  a  round  hole  in  which  the  handle 
was  fixed  ;  beautiful  spear  heads  in  the  slisps 
of  a  laurel  leaf,  flat,  and  chipped  all  over  with 
great  art,  which  were  evidently  fixed  to  stance;  * 
poniards  with  handles  sometimes  covered  with 
delicate  carving ;  arrowheads  of  varions  shapes; 
chisels  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  quadranguar 
prism ;  small  stone  saws,  in  the  shape  of  s 
crescent  of  which  the  inner  edge,  which  wtf 
either  straight  or  concave,  was  skilfnlly  semr 
ted ;  and  various  ornaments,  as  necklaces  msds 
of  small  pieces  of  amber,  perforated  and  strain 
The  instruments  of  stag  s  bom  found  io  tht 
valley  of  the  Somme  are  also  considered  m 
belonging  to  this  epoch.    Particularly  li 
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ios  are  the  pieces  of  polished  flint  half 
in  a  kind  of  sheath  of  stag's  horn.    The 

of  the  sheath  is  generally  perforated 

round  or  oval  hole,  probably  intended 
^ive  a  wooden  handle.  Sheaths  have 
*vn  found  which  are  not  only  provided 
Kirs^  tusks,  but  are  hollowed  out  at  each 

as  to  hold  two  flint  hatchets  at  once. 

peat  bogs  of  Abbeville  have  been  dis- 
il  long  b<»ncs  belonging  to  mammals,  as 
»i:i,  femur,  radius,  and  ulna,  all  cut  in  a 
n  way  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
rhich  were  probably  used  as  handles  for 
ipleinents.  Near  Pecquigny  were  found 
rs'  tusks  si)lit  into  halves,  perfectly  pol- 
ind  perforated  at  each  end  with  a  round 
Through  these  holes  was  passed  a  string 
le  tendinous  substance,  the  remains  of 
it  is  sai<l,  were  actually  seen  at  the  time 
liiHcovery.  In  the  caves  of  Ari^ge  were 
inure  than  20  stones  which  could  only 
een  U8e<l  for  grinding  corn.  According 
m    Buchanan,  quoted  in  LyelPs  "An- 

of  Man,"  the  canoes  which  were  found 
low  ground  on  the  margin  of  the  Clyde 
sgow,  as  well  as  other  boats  found  at 
:tom  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  in  Belgium 
ance,  were  formed  of  a  single  trunk  of 
►llowod  out  with  some  blunt  instruments, 
ly  ^tone  hatchets,  assisted  by  the  action 
;  for  which  reasons  it  is  believed  that 
inds  must  also  be  classiflcd  as  belonging 
epoi*h  of  tlie  stone  age.  Finds  of  stone 
lents  similar  to  those  described  have 
[lade  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  Illinois; 
n,  hapDrte,  Sullivan,  and  Crawford  coun- 
idiana ;  in  a  shell  heap  on  the  bank  of 
md  lake,  Louisiana ;  in  Paris,  Wisconsin  ; 
*ew  in  Kentucky. — Metallic  Age.  The 
>al  places  of  de)M>8it  of  articles  assigned 
bronze  eixKrh  of  the  age  of  metals  are  the 
ine  habitations  of  Switzerland  and  other 
f  Europe,  and  the  palustrine  villages  of 
m  Italy.  Numerous  finds  of  articles  be- 
r  to  this  epoch  have  also  been  made  in 
]>rehistoric  human  hal)itations,  and  in 
in  Scandinavia,  the  British  isles,  France, 
Hand,  and  Italy.     The   Danish   bronze 

had  hilts  lirmly  fixed  to  the  blade  by 
(if  two  or  more  rivets,  and  some  of 
rere  splendidly  ornamented.  A  bronze 
a'^been  found  with  a  handle  in  the  form 
man  figure  executed  with  much  fidelity. 
I  raz<>rs  have  been  discovereil,  of  which 
ides  were  overloaded  with  ornaments. 

important  find  was  made  in  1861  in  a 
s  in  Jutland,  of  three  wooden  coflins, 
with  movable  lids,  each  of  which  con- 
a  woullen  cloak,  a  shawl,  and  a  cap, 
the  feet  of  the  body  two  pieces  of  wool- 
iterial  which  seemed  to  be  the  remains 
-rs;  ea*h  also  held  a  sword,  a  knife,  a 
.  an  awl,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a  double 

a  ball  of  amber,  and  a  flint  spear  head. 
ijKj  of  the  sword  and  the  knife  indicates 
e  deiK>>it  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of 


the  bronze  epoch.  Various  objects  found  in 
dwellings  belonging  to  this  epoch  appear  to  have 
been  religious  symbols.  Most  of  them  have  a 
shape  bearing  some  relation  to  a  circle,  and 
many  authors  have  attributed  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Crosses  belonging  to  this 
and  even  to  the  stone  age  are  also  sometimes 
met  with.  The  figure  of  a  triangle  found  on 
various  ol)jects  in  bronze  is  also  believed  to 
bear  some  relation  to  certain  religious  ideas. — 
For  the  finds  made  in  North  America  another 
epoch,  of  a  sfHJcial  character,  has  to  be  pre- 
sumed. In  1847  Mr.  Knapn  discovered  in  the 
Ontonagon  region  on  Lake  Michigan,  under  an 
accumulation  of  earth,  a  vein  of  native  copper, 
containing  a  great  number  of  stone  hammers. 
One  of  the  diggings  brought  to  light  some  great 
diorite  hatchets  which  were  worked  by  the  aid 
of  a  handle,  and  also  largo  cylindrical  masses 
of  the  same  substance  hollowed  out  to  receive 
a  handle.  Copper  wrought  into  various  uten- 
sils is  found  in  the  mounds  all  the  way  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  gulf  coast.  Squier  and  Davis 
discovered  in  a  mound  near  Chillicothe  several 
round  shells  of  mica  10  or  12  in.  in  diameter, 
overlapping  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  A  find  of 
250  mica  plates  was  made  in  the  Grave  creek 
mound.  Many  of  the  implements  of  these 
mound  builders  of  the  age  of  copper  seem  to 
have  been  wrought  also  of  a  ribbon-marked 
silicious  stone.  Squier  and  Davis  found  a  de- 
posit of  obsidian  arrowheads  in  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  one  in  Wisconsin. — The  Iron  Epoch, 
The  finds  assigned  to  this  epoch  consist  of  in- 
struments of  iron  or  bronze,  or  of  iron  com- 
bined with  bronze  instead  of  stone,  articles  of 
silver  and  lead,  specimens  of  improved  pottery, 
and  coins.  The  most  valuable  finds  have  been 
made  in  the  vast  burial  ground  recently  dis- 
covered at  Ilallstadt,  near  Salzburg,  in  Austria. 
The  swords  found  there  have  iron  blades  and 
bronze  hilts.  The  warriors^  sword  belts  are 
generally  formed  of  plates  of  bronze,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  repouMe  ornament  executed  with 
a  hammer.  Several  necklaces  with  i>endant8, 
and  hundreds  of  bracelets,  hair  pins,  and  bronze 
fibnl<e,  all  wrought  with  taste,  have  also  been 
found  here.  Nearly  200  bronze  vesseU  have 
been  discovered,  some  of  which  are  86  in.* high. 
Some  of  these  vessels  were  carefully  riveted, 
but  not  soldered.  A  find  of  glass  vessels  was 
also  made  in  the  same  place,  and  remains  of 
pottery  were  abundant.  The  ivory  objecta 
found  were  heads  of  hair  pins  and  pommels  of 
swords.  The  helmets  resemble  those  worn  by 
Gallic  soldiers.  In  the  tombs  on  the  plateau 
of  La  Somma,  in  I^mbardy,  were  found  vases 
of  fine  clay,  evidently  wrought  on  the  potter's 
wheel,  ornamented  with  various  designs,  and 
containing  ashes.  Near  Bern,  at  a  spot  called 
*'  the  battle  field  of  Tiefenau,"  l)ecause  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  theatre  of  a  groat  con- 
flict between  the  Helvetians  and  the  Gauls, 
a  find  was  made  of  about  100  swords  and  spear 
heads,  fragments  of  coats  of  mail,  rings,  fibu- 
la), tires  of  chariot  wheels,  horses'  bits,  and 
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ooins  in  pold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  only 
n^ricultural  impleincntfl  fonnd  in  {places  of  de- 
jtoiiit  of  an  undoubted  prehistoric  date,  are 
hcytbesand  sickles,  and  a  mill  composed  of  two 
stones  resembling  somewhat  the  pistrinum  of 
the  Komans.  Xo  implement  of  iron  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  America.  The  mound  builders  appear 
to  have  wrought  the  rich  specular  ores  of  Mis- 
souri in  the  same  manner  as  stone. — Prehis- 
toric Monument*.  Fergusson,  in  **Rude  Stone 
Monuments,**  i>laces  little  confidence  in  the 
classitications  hitherto  followed  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  any  historical  relation  with  the 
human  beings  who  used  the  objects  discovered, 
or  even  for  detcnuining  who  they  were,  lie 
proposes  to  classify  finds  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  places  where  they  are  made,  and  es- 
pecially the  degree  of  art  exhibited  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  i)rehistoric  sepulchres  from  which 
nearly  all  the  antiquarian  objects  have  been 
taken.  He  maintains  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  mode  of  honoring  the  dead  distmguish  the 
races  of  mankind  as  definitely  as  speech.  He 
classifies  prehistoric  sepulture  as  follows:  1. 
Tumuli,  a.  Barrows  of  earth  only.  ft.  With 
small  stone  chambers  or  cists  (microlithic).  e, 
"With  chambers  or  dolmens  formed  of  largo 
stones  (megalithic).  d.  With  external  access  to 
chambers.  II.  Dolmens,  a.  Free  standing  dol- 
mens without  tumuli,  ft.  Dolmens  on  the  outside 
of  tumuli.  III.  Circles,  a.  Circles  surrounding 
tumuli,  ft.  Circles  surrounding  dolmens,  c.  Cir- 
cles without  tumuli  or  dolmens.  IV.  Avenues. 
a.  Avenues  attached  to  circles,  ft.  Avenues 
with  or  without  circles  or  dolmens.  V.  Men- 
hirs, a.  Single  or  in  groups,  ft.  With  oghams, 
sculptures,  or  nmes.  The  earliest  mode  was 
simple  inhumation,  and  if  the  deceased  was  of 
some  importance  a  mound  was  raised  over  the 
grave.  A  sort  of  coflUn  was  probably  next  de- 
vised, as  seen  in  the  rude  cists  so  commonly 
found.  In  wooded  countries  the  coffin  was  of 
wood,  and,  if  the  mound  is  old,  perished  long 
ap).  Cists  were  expanded  into  chambers,  to 
which  at  a  later  age  passages  for  access  were 
made.  From  the  chambered  tumulus  sprung 
elaborate  domed  structures  of  either  mega- 
lithic or  microlithic  architecture.  The  historv 
of  megalithic  remains  begins  with  the  rude 
stone  cists,  generally  called  kistvaens,  which 
by  degrees  ])ecame  ma^ified  into  chambers, 
the  si<le  stones  incTcasing  from  1  ft.  in  height 
to  5  tY.,  and  the  capstone  becoming  a  really 
megalithic  feature,  0  to  10  ft.  lonir  by  4  or  6 
ft.  wi<le.  and  of  considerable  thickness.     Manv 

• 

antiquaries  insist,  however,  that  all  the  dolmens 
((^eltic,  dnnl^  a  table,  and  men  or  inticu^  a  stone) 
or  cromlechs  (Celtic,  rrum  or  cmm^  crooked  or 
curved,  and  lerh^  a  stone)  which  are  now  stand- 
in;:  free  were  once  covered  and  buried  in  tu- 
muli. The  stone  circles  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  as  sul»stitutes  for  the  circular 
eartlien  mounds  which  surround  the  earlv 
tumuli.  Tliev  fre<|Uently  enclose  alsn  dohiienN 
either  standing  on  the  level  plain  or  on  tumuli ; 


but  they  are  often  found  enclofling  nothing  thst 
can  be  seen  above  ground.     It  is  believed  that 
the  larger  circles,  more  than  100  ft.  in  diameter, 
were  not  sepulchral,  but  cenotapbic,  or  temple* 
dedicated  to  the  honor  or  worsiiip  of  the  dead. 
The  avenues  are  rows  of  stones,  souietiiDed 
leading  to  circles,  and  are  also  designatvi!  as 
alignments  or  parallellitha.     Those  of  the  fint 
class  represent  externally  the  passages  in  to- 
muli  which  lead  to  the  central  cliuniber,  bm  it 
is  difficult  to  divine  the  use  of  the  aveDiKs 
which  are  not  attached  to  circles  and  do  not 
lead  to  any  important  monuments.    Tiie  men- 
hirs, or  tall  stones  (Celtic,   men^  stone,  and 
hir^  high),  are  stone  pillars,  with  or  without 
inscriptions,  which  gradaally  superseded  tbe 
earthen  tumuli  as  a  record  of  the  dead.— <)f 
the  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
character  of  finds  in  regard  to  the  ci]ltur« 
of  the  contemporary  races,  £.  B.  Tylor  says: 
^^Thc  exclusive  use  of  stone,  bone,  drc,  for 
cutting  and  piercing  implements,  is  in  general 
a   criterion  of  savage  culture,  though  com- 
patible with  the  settled  and  comparatiTely  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  early  Swiss  lake  dwellcm 
2.  Bronze-making  indicates  a  more  advanced 
and  systematic  civilization,  up  to  the  level  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  modem,  and  tbe 
Aryan  races  in  ancient  times.    8.  Iron-makiDg 
is  indispensable  to  high  culture,  but  from  the 
facility  of  its  adoption  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  of 
i  anything  lieyond  a  high  savage  state  aifected 
by  intercourse  with  still  higher  conditions.'*^ 
Human  Reinaim,    These  have  been  found  in 
surprisingly    small   numbers.     Lyeli  explaiu 
their  scarcity  as  the  effect  of  nature^s  plan 
of  disencumbering  habitable  areas  of  skele- 
tons by  means  of  *'the  heat  and  moistnie 
of  the  sun  and  atmosi>here,    the    diaaolving 
power  of  carbonic  and  other  acids,  tlie  grind- 
ing teeth  and  gastric  juices  of  qoadrupeda, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  and  the    agency  of 
many  of  the  invcrtebrata.**    Tbe  human  re- 
mains regarded  by  eminent  arcbKologists  and 
osteologists  as  the  oldest  so  far  discovered  ait 
the  fragments  of  the  skeleton  found  in  tbe 
Neanderthal  cavern,  near   DOsseldorf,    Ger- 
many; the  fragments  of  a  skull  fttMn  Brfti, 
Bohemia ;  similar  fragments  of  the  Engia  cave 
near  Li^ge,  Belgium;  and  the  skeletons  from  a 
tumulus  at  Borreby,  Denmark.    The  Xeandcr- 
thal  skull  resembles  that  of  BrQx,  but  is  so 
extremely  different  in  appearance  from  that  of 
Engis,  that  according  to  Huxley  it  might  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  distant  race  or  man- 
kind.    Schaaffhausen  and  Busk  speak  of  it  ai 
the  most  bnital  of  all  known  human  aknlU 
and  as  greatly  resembling  those  of  apes.    One 
of  the  Borreby  skulls  has  also  this  reaemblanre, 
but  the  others  are  said  to  exhibit  a  much  higiier 
conformation.     The  Engis  skull  is  deemed  a 
near  a)>proach  to  the  Caucasian  type,  and  ap- 
pears to  possess  at  the  same  time  a  more  d^ 
ci<le<l  claim  to  antiquity  than  that  of  the  N^ 
anderthal.    The  Borreby  skulls  belong  to  tbe 
stone  period  of  Denmark,  and  the  people  to 


Ihey  ftpperUined  were  probftltly  citlior 
ilionmeoui  with  or  lator  than  tbo  makers 

kitchen  middens.  Tlte  En^s  elcnll  was 
in  UDC  of  tho  aumeruus  bonu  caves  which 

tlic  T4d]ej'  of  tJie  Meusc,  wbero  tho  ro- 
of a  number  of  boman  individuals  were 
i?rei],  inioKlud  with  tho  bones  and  teeth 
iDi't  quadmpoda,  and  with  rude  itono 
iients.  Dupont  in  1604  excavated  48 
cavi'9  in  the  valleys  of  the  l^ease  and 
fUM'.  and  discovered  in  25  of  them  nu- 
I  human  remains,  which  he  has  divided 
le  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  and  the  neo 
ir  pi>liBljed  »tone  period.   Schaaffhausen, 

I'llian^tlvo  treatise  Ueber  die  Urform 
ntrhli'Aen  SekOdeU  (Itonn,  1868),  argacs 
le  individual  to  whom  the  Neanderthal 
ii-liintred  must  have^  had  a  small  ccrc- 
I'velupmcnt,  and  uncommon  strength  of 
eal  frame.  One  of  tho  cliief  objects  of 
ve^tigatiuns  as  to  the  ago  of  tliese  re- 

is  to  determine  whether  man   is  pre- 

or  po9t-Kiacial.  There  is  some  reason 
■lifving  him  to  be  pre-Klsclal,  bnt  not 
han  the  later  half  of  the  pliocene  period. 
-3  IK-snojers  found  near  St.  Prest  fossil 
which  some  consider  as  oooxistont  with 
•phiin  laeriilionalu,  while  others  regard 
a  r<i[ii]iarativelj  modem.  The  genuine- 
'  the  fossil  man  of  Deni.'ie,  fonnd  in  cen- 
rance,  and  alleged  to  have  been  con- 
rarj  witli  the  same  extinct  animal,  is 
mcd.  The  human  bone  of  N'atchez,  Mis- 
i,  wliich  was  accompanied  b/  bones  of 
Mlodon  and  me^lonyx,  is  sujipurtcd  bj 
'icnt  srientiSo  testimon;  ;  and  the  hu- 
imnins  in  tho  loess  near  Maestricht,  and 
troitliurg,  are  assiRned  but  hesitatingly  to 
ry  remote  period  of  anti<)uity.  Tho  hn- 
'mains  found  in  the  eaves  of  Lan^uedoc 
tcil  with  bi>ncs  of  extinct  mammalia, 
<me  discovered  in  March,  1873,  by  Ur. 
f  in  a  cave  at  Uentone,  near  Nice,  may 
dy  considureil  as  belonging  to  the  post- 
le  periiHl.  The  antiquity  of  tho  liuman 
in  Uekiani,  as  Dnpont  haa  shown  in 
irk  Let  temji*  antihittoriqae*  en  l)el- 
<  ltm-'ie]!<,  18T1),  can  alM  be  accented 
na  from  times  anterior  to  the  ncuhthio 
Count  Poiirtaleii  found  human  remains 
;   shores  of  l.ake   Monroe,  in   Florida, 

y,-t  no  date  can  \m  poMtively  assigned 
II.  M.tny  hy{)othi'ses  have  lieen  put  for- 
iin  the  presumptive  migrations  of  tho 
•  •ri(^  races;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
iOwIvIl!!-  no  satisfactory  concluiion  can 
■■h«il.     Qnatrefagca  considers  the  pre- 

race-"  which  are  typifietl  hy  the  hu- 
iinain*  in  the  caverns  of  France  as  Iw- 
t  to  the  Finnish  family;  SchiiatThauscn 
t  decHleil  in  chusifying  them  with  the 
Si-hmerling  a[icculates  on  Ethiiipian 
i^ii ;  ouil  Huxley  sees  tniiny  analogies 
■n  lhe^>e  ancient  iDhahitants  of  Eurojie 
!■■  fiirm.  condition,  and  hiiliit*  of  the 
JioD  raves. — Besides  the  works  referred 
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to  above  and  in  the  articles  on  AiiEnicAS  An- 
TiQciTiRs,  AHt'n.sOLOGT,  BoMK  Caves,  and 
Lake  Dwbu.inob,  see  Olfers,  Lyduehe  Konigt- 
grdher  (Berlin,  ISSS)  ;  Lindenscbmitt,  ^U 
AlUrthSmer  waterer heidnitehen  Voneit{\^Z 
et  leg.) ;  Lartet,  Oavernea  da  Perigord,  objet* 

?rat)U  et  leulptii  da  temp*  prehMorique*  dant 
Europe  oeeidentale  (Paris,  1864J ;  Don  Gon- 
gora  J  Martinez,  Anteguedadet  prehulorieat 
(Madrid,  18ii8) ;  Figuier,  "  Primitive  Man  " 
(1870);  Vircbow,  Die  altnorditchen  Sehddel 
in  Copenhagen  (Berlin,  18T1) ;  Fergusson, 
"Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  all  Ages"  (Lon- 
don, 1872);  Evans,  "Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
ments" (l>onilon,  1872);  Foster,  "Prehistoric 
Kaces  of  the  United  Btates"  (Chicago,  IS73); 
and  Hivi^re,  Pieouterte  d'un  tquelette  humain 
de  ripogiie  paliolithique  (Paris,  1878). 

FIXeiL'S  CATE,  a  grotto  on  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  the  islet  of  Staffa,  Argylesbire,  Scotland,  7 
m.  off  the  W.  coast  of  Mull,  probably  called 
after  Fingal,  the  legendary  hero  of  Gaelio  poe- 


try.  It  is  formed  by  lofty  bosnltic  pillars,  and 
extends  back  from  its  mouth  SST  ft. ;  its 
breadth  at  the  entrance  is  42  ft. ;  at  the  inner 
end,  22  ft.  The  sea  is  the  floor  of  the  cavern, 
and  is  alwiit  20  ft.  deep  at  low  water.  The 
main  arch  has  l>een  comparoil  to  the  aisle  of  a 
great  Gothic  church ;  the  culninnar  side  walls 
are  of  stupendous  wze,  and  there  are  stalac- 
tites of  a  great  variety  of  tints  between  the 
pillars.  It  is  easily  acresKible,  except  at  ex- 
treme high  tide,  by  Hmall  boats.    Tne  height 
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from  the  top  of  tlie  cliff  to  the  summit  of  the  1  After  his  release  he  begged  to  be  diMuUicd 
arcli  is  alniut  30  ft.,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  from  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  17t)4  WtLme 
water  at  moan  tide  about  6U  tit.  Broken  col-  general  of  infantry  in  the  Danish  anuy.  Hut  b« 
umiiH  form  the  causeway  on  the  £.  side,  and  felt  wronged  by  the  Prussian  king*s  inexorable 
conceal  the  lower  parts  of  the  front  columns,  |  rigor,  and  died  broken-hearted, 
so  that  these  seem  to  be  only  18  ft.  high,  while  !  FINLAND  (Fin.  Suomenta^  region  of  lale>h  a 
the  W.  pillars  are  twice  as  high.  The  length  grand  duchy  in  the  northwest  of  the  Ku^^iun 
is  more  than  2C>0  ft.  Tlie  sidos  are  columnar  empire,  lying  between  lat.  59°  45'  and  T«»'  N\ 
like  the  front,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  but  ;  and  Ion.  20''  50'  and  82°  50'  E.,  boundinl  X.  k 
the  irregular  grou[)ing  and  the  fragmentary  '  the  Norwegian  province  of  Tromso,  E.  ly  the 
condition  of  the  columns  impair  the  symmetry  Russian  provinces  of  Archangel  and  C'luuctz. 
of  their  appearance.  There  are  several  other  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  W.  by  the  jruli 
remarkable  caves  in  the  island  of  Staffa.  of  Bothnia  and  Sweden;  area,  134,8:)0  mj.  m. 

FI.MST^RE,  or  FlMbterre  (Lat.  jinis  terra,  \  The  name  of  Finland  was  given  to  it  hy  th« 
land's  end),   the  extreme  W.  department  of     Swedes.     The  lilns  or  governuients  and  their 
France,  in  lirittany,  surrounded  on  three  sides    population  in  1867  were  as  follows: 
by  the  ocean   and  the  English  cliannel,  and 

bounded  E.  by  the  departments  of  Cotes-du-  ,     ?SBr"  bo '"""   ]^-^^ 

Nord  and  Morbihan;  area,  2,595  sq.  in. ;  pop.  I     Tavantehuus.*!^!... !.!..!.!!!!.!! !".!.!!!..!.    i>.!f4 
in  1 872,  042,tJl)a.     The  coasts,  generally  steep       Vibonr .'.*.'.".*.'.'!! .'  .".".!*.!*..'!'.!.*!.*!'!.".!! .'    •-•ixMi 

and  deeply  indented,  are  about  400  m.  in '   KuoJio!*^^v;;::::::::::::::::::::::;::::;::^  iS:i?» 

length,  and  present  many  excellent  bays  and       Val»..^^........ *..'.. ............ .....'.....'..    slin* 

harbors.     The  most  important  ports  are  Brest,        l-le«l>org ^^"^ 

Morlaix,  Landemeau,    Quimper,    and  Douar-  Total 1,>A*«U 

nenez.     Of  numerous  rivers  only  the  Aulne, 

the  Elorn,  and  the  Odet  are  navigable.    Two  |  The    population    comprises  125,000   Swedbli 

hill  chains,  that  of  Ards  in  the  north  and  that    Finns,  8,000  Russians,  1,000  Lapps,  1,0(X>  gyp- 


of  the  Black  mountains  in  the  south,  run 
through  this  department  E.  and  W.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  but  humid ;  fogs  are  common ; 


sies,  and  400  Germans,  the  rest  being  FiDU 
proper.  In  December,  1870,  the  populatitiii 
amounted  to  only  1,782,621,  showing  a  con- 


AV.  winds  are  most  prevalent,  and  violent  ■  siderable  decrease  since  1867;  as  in  several 
storms  often  occur.  The  soil  of  some  parts  !  years,  in  conseciuence  of  famine  and  epidemiMi 
is  good,  and  the  pasturage  is  excellent;  but  the  number  of  deaths  largely  exceeded  Uiat  of 
heath  or  waste  land  covers  no  less  than  a  third  births.  There  are  34  towns  with  an  aggregate 
of  the  area,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  \  jK)pulation  of  135,000,  constituting  only  7*5  per 
state.  The  wealth  of  the  department  consists  '  cent,  of  the  total  population,  a  smaller  prr- 
especially  in  its  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  ;  |  centage  tlian  is  found  in  any  other  country  of 
those  of  Poullaouen  and  Iluelgoat  are  perhaps  !  Europe.  The  most  i>opulou8  districts  are  alopg 
the  largest  in  France.  Iron,  zinc,  coal,  and  the  coast ;  there  are  some  tracts  in  the  interior 
bitumen  are  also  mined.    The  tisheries  are  '  wholly  uninhabited.     The  population  of  the 


very  imfMirtant.  There  are  manufactories  of 
linen  an<l  woollen  fabrics,  paper  mills,  rope 
yards,  and  sailcloth  and  earthenware  factories. 
The  department  is  divided   into  the  arron 


whole  country  is  about  13  to  the  sauare  mik^ 
— The  S.  coast  of  Fmland  is  bordered  vhh 
rocky  islets,  l)etween  which  and  the  mainland 
are  narrow  and  intricate  channels  difficalt  of 


dis.si>ments  of  Quimper,  Brest,  Morlaix,  CM-  '.  navigation.  The  W.  coast  is  generally  low, 
teaulin,  and  Quihiperl6.  Capital,  Quimpor.  but  Itecomes  very  rocky  near  the  Quarkes, 
FINK,  or  Flack,  Friedrifh  Aigast  Tea,  a  Prus-  and  in  some  parts  is  not  less  dangeroiu  tfaaa 
sian  s«)ldier,  bom  at  Strelitz  in  1718,  died  in  i  the  southern.  Some  of  the  islands,  as  thoM 
Co)>enhagen,  Feb.  24,  1706.  Ho  had  gained  of  Svoaborg,  which  command  the  entrance  lo 
experience  in  the  Austrian  and  Russian  ser-  :  theharbor  of  Ilelsingfors,  are  strongly  fortified, 
vice  ]>revious  to  entering  the  Prussian  army  as  The  rivers  are  few  and  unimportant ;  the  pri»- 
mt^jorin  1743.  He  was  advanced  by  Frederick  :  cipal  is  the  Kymmenc,  which  do«*s  into  the 
the  Great  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  I  gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  broad  and  deep),  bnt 
and  was  employed  in  17.">i»  to  cooperate  with  owing  to  cataracts  is  not  navigable.  Thelakci^ 
the  king's  brother  in  Saxony,  the  chief  com-  however,  constitute  a  prominent  feature  in  llw 
mand  being  Kubse<inontly  intrusted  to  him.  geogrophy  of  the  country,  being  very  numeniM 
After  the  capitulation  of  l)ros<len  to  the  Aus-  and  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  teffi- 
trians  (Sept.  4),  Fink  was  ordered  liv  the  king  tory.  IndeiK'ndently  of  Lake  Ladoga,  vbkk 
to  Maxen  to  cut  otV  the  enemy's  retreat,  but  was  lies  partly  in  Finland,  the  laiigest  of  these  thttU 
surroundiKl  and  overwhelmed  bv  vast Iv  superior    (»f  water  are  Lakes  Saima  and  Enare.     Tbc 

*  •  I 

forces,  and  obliged  to  surrender  (Nov.  20).     On  communication  between   the  various  watr^ 

his  return  \'rou\  Austrian  captivity  bo  was<'<»nrt-  sheds  and  the  Finnish  gulf  has  l»een  eKtalJieW 

inartialled,  and,  though  he  ha<l  anticipatetl  the  since  1)^54  by  the  lake  of  Saima.     The  sorftce 

Maxen  di-^aster  by  representing  to  the  kinL'  the  is  table  land  from  400  to  600  ft.  above  the  le^el 

ina<le"|nacy  t>f  his  resources,  was  .Sentenced  tea  of  the  sea,  with  occasional  higher  elevalirt* 

year's  imprisonment  in  the  fortre^s  of  Spandau.  The  Maan  Selka  mountains,  which  with  their 
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branches  traverse  the  north,  rise  to  an  '  com,  tar,  and  fish ;  the  chief  imports  were  coffee, 
ot'  ahout  2,400  ft.  Tlie  principal  peo-  iron,  sugar,  raw  cotton,  salt,  tobacco,  wine,  and 
ormation  is  red  granite  with  hard  lime-  brandy.  Of  foreign  countrfes,  England  ranks 
id  Hlate.  The  granite  is  soft  and  readily  first  as  regards  the  exports  of  Finland,  and 
TJite"*.  'Hie  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  but  (lermany  first  as  regards  its  imports.  Finland 
ni<>hed  considerably  more  grain  than  was  has  two  banks:  one  national  bank,  Finlands 
\  for  home  consii[ii[)ti()n.  The  climate  j  Banl\  established  in  1811,  and  administered 
severe  than  that  of  Sweden,  although    since  1868  by  deputies  of  the  diet;  and  one 


ing  it  in  many  other  respects.  Dense 
•  frequent,  and  the  rains  in  autumn  are 
\\\y.  In  the  southern  provinces  the 
liwts  seven  months.  In  the  northern 
I  di-iap|>ears  in  December,  and  is  not 
.(in  until  the  middle  of  January;   but 


the  short  summer  it  is  almost  continn- 
»ve  the  horizon. — The  mineral  products 
le  ho^  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
coppor  ore.     Salt  is  xary  scarce,  and  is 


private,  Foreningshanken  i  Finland^  founde<i 
in  1862,  which  in  1870  .had  branches  in  17 
towns.  The  commercial  marine  consisted  in 
1870  of  78  steamships '  and  604  sailing  vessels, 
of  81,352  tons,  manned  by  6,742  sailors.  The 
largest  number  of  commercial  vessels  is  owned 


by  the  town  of  Brahestad ;  next  in  order  fol- 
low Abo,  Nystad,  Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  Jakob- 
stad.  Not  included  in  the  above  number  are 
1,109  coasting  vessels,  of  62,054  tons.  There 
the  [>rin(>ipal  articles  of  im)>ortation.  j  is  regular  steamship  connection  all  along  the 
iro  mineral  i>ro<luce  of  the  country  was  \  coast  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tornea,  as  well  as 
>  valued  at  $l,1/)2,246.  Among  the  <»n  most  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the 
ire  the  hear,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  beaver,  !  country.  There  are  14  lighthouses  and  740 
and  various  kinds  of  game.  I^irge  |  pilots  distributed  among  97  stations.  The  first 
freindoor  are  domesticated  in  the  north,  i  railway  was  opened  in  1862  between  Ilelsing- 
tle  breeding  is  a  prominent  branch  of    fors  and  Tavastehnus;  in  1870  the  railway  be- 


\\  Seals  and  herrings  are  caught  off 
sts  and  the  lakes  and  streams  abound 
m  and  a  small  spe<'ies  of  herring  which 
I  imiM)rtaiit  part  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
ts.  Finland  was  formerly  called  the 
of  S\ve<len ;  but  since  the  Russian  con- 
^jricultural  pnulueticm  is  said  to  have 
I.      The  chief  croi>s  are  barley,  rye. 


tween  St.  Petersburg  and  Ilelsingfors  was  com- 
pleted, and  in  1874  that  between  the  former 
city  and  Ilango.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Finnish  railways  in  1871  was  298  m.,  of  tele- 
graph lines  1,686  m.,  and  of  telegraph  wires 
2,7o8  m.  In  1869  a  submarine  telegraph  was 
laid  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  ti4i  the  Aland 
islands. — With  the  exception  of  41,000  Greek 
'rrip.  tlax,  oats,  leguminous  plants,  and  '  and  800  Roman  Catholics,  nearly  the  whole 
«.  A  little  tobacco,  carrots,  colewort,  ,  population  are  Lutherans,  divided  into  three 
<,  and  onions  are  also  grown.  Wild  dioceses.  The  archbishop  resides  at  Abo,  the 
are  almost  the  only  fruit.  The  forests  two  bishops  at  Borga  and  Kuopio.  Educa- 
jn^ive,  reaching  N.  to  hit.  69^,  consist-  tion  receives  considerable  care,  and  the  study 
icipally  of  pine  and  fir,  but  containim;  '  of  the  Finnish  language,  which  was  much  neg- 
?i*h,  elm,  oak,  po|>lar,  ash,  and  birch,  lected  while  the  country  was  subject  to  Swe- 
>rests  are  <»ne  of  the  chief  sources  of  den,  is  encourage<l  by  the  Russian  government. 
I  wealth,  but  have  been  much  wasted  Besides  the  Alexander  universitv,  transferred 
tern  of  manuring  land  with  their  ashes.  |  from  Abo  to  Ilelsingfors,  there  are  six  gym- 
1  re«|nires  fre<|uent  stimulus,  and  when  '.  nasinms,  13  superior  elementary  schools,  and 
r«^l  land  ceases  to  i»nMluce  sutficiently  j  a  military  academy,  and  most  of  the  par- 
andoned  for  other  portions  of  soil,  the  |  ishes  have  primary  schools.  In  1864  a  Finnish 
of  which  is  pur{M)soly  burned.  Much  '  normal  school  was  established  at  Jyvftskyla; 
'h.  and  potash,  however,  as  well  as  fire-  '  and  in  1871  the  establishment  of  two  Swedish 
ire  still  eX|H)rted.  The  )>asture  lands  normal  schools,  one  male  and  one  female,  was 
i.  but  ill  managed. — Manufactures  are  ordere<l.  In  1872  the  stady  of  the  Russian  lan- 
di>Tiiestic.  The  i>eastmt  prepares  his  guage  in  all  state  schools  was  made  compulsory ; 
'.  pota<(h,  and  eharcoal,  builds  his  own  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  optional,  and,  from 
akes  his  own  chairs  and  tables,  and  in  the  aversion  of  the  Finns  to  all  that  is  Russian, 
i:re  are  w<>ven  the  coarse  woollen  an<l  generally  neglected. — Since  18<»9  Finland  has 
ibri<'s  of  which  his  dress  is  composed,  been  united  with  the  empire  of  Russia.  Its  fun- 
re  are  si»veral  cotton  manufactories.  In  damental  laws  are  the  Swedish  constitution  of 
ere  were  in  Finland  32  manufactories  ,  1772,  and  theactof  union  of  1789.  These  were 
rco,  19  <>f  ghtssware,  7  of  paper,  and  •  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  March 
others.  The  aggregate  prfnluce  of  the  •  27,  1809 ;  again  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  Dec. 
manufacturers  in  lH6r)  was  valued  at  24,  1825;  and  by  Alexander  II.,  March  4,  1855. 
•*-^o;  the  numlHT  of  workmen  employed  The  right  of  represi^ntation  was  regulated 
46.  The  exports  of  Finlan<l  amount-  anew  by  a  law  in  1H69.  The  p>vernment  is 
sTo  to  $M.514,720  (*3,2oO.O(M>  to  Rus-  administeri'il  by  a  governor  general  and  a 
1  the  im(K)rts  to  !?;7.S4H,480  (^2.769,-  senate  consisting  of  14  members,  half  of  whom 
n  Ru<«iirt).  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  noble,  and  who  are  presidinl  over  by  the 
inU-r  and  wou<len  ware,  butter,  iron,    governor  general  assisted  by  two  vice  presi- 
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dents  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  senators  are  named  for  three  years 
by  tlie  emperor.  The  vice  presidents  are  chiefs 
of  tlie  departments  of  justice  and  finance.  The 
deliberations  (►f  the  senate?  are  held  at  Ilelsing- 
fors,  the  mo<lern  capital.  High  courts  of 
justice  sit  at  Abo,  Vasa,  and  Viborg.  There 
is  also  a  regular  military  court.  Provincial 
governors  reside  at  Ilelsingfors,  Abo,  Tavaste- 
huus,  Viborg,  St.  Michael,  Kuopio,  Vasa,  and 
Uleaborg.  These  dignitaries  are  all,  by  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  Finns,  and  a  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Finnish  affairs  resides  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  is  a  member  of  the  imi>erial 
council.  A  diet,  composcnl  like  the  former 
diet  of  Sweden  of  the  four  orders,  nobility, 
clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  is  a  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  Finland,  according  to  the 
imperial  recognition.  The  troops  of  the  army 
as  well  as  of  the  navy  consist  of  men  who 
volunteer  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  1872 
Finland  had  only  a  battalion  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, consisting  of  679  men ;  the  marine  troops 
numbered  100  men.  The  revenue  in  the  gen- 
eral budget  for  1871  amounted  to  $3,058,370, 
of  whicli  $368,440  were  from  real  estate, 
$1,322,092  from  customs,  stamps,  &c.,  $500,- 
166  from  casual  dues,  and  $240,000  from  tax 
on  brandies,  <S:c.  The  expenditures  amounted 
to  $2,736,499,  of  which  $575,076  were  for  the 
civil  administration,  $205,440  for  government, 
$475,937  for  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
$512,110  for  extraordinary  expenditures.  The 
revenue  and  the  exi>enditure  of  the  military 
budget  amounted  to  $492,788  each.  The 
clergy,  part  of  the  troops,  and  various  civil 
functionaries  receive  their  emoluments  and  pay 
from  resources  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
list  of  revenue ;  namely,  from  country  parishes, 
or  from  government  lands  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  These  expenditures  therefore  do  not 
appear  in  the  general  budget.  The  debt  of 
the  state  in  1871  amounted  to  $8,309,0<tO.— 
Less  is  known  of  early  Finnish  history  than  of 
that  of  any  other  European  country.  The  in- 
habitants, pagans,  were  goveme<l  by  their  own 
independent  kings  until  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  12th  century.  Their  juracies  at  this  period 
so  much  harassed  the  Swedes,  that  St.  Eric, 
king  of  the  latter  ])eople,  undertook  a  crusade 
against  them,  and  introduced  Christianity,  and 
also  probably  ])lante<l  Swe<lish  colonists  upon 
their  coasts.  Tlie  Swedes  thus  ac(|uired  a  hold 
upon  the  country  which  they  retained  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  From  this  period  down  to  1809 
the  history  of  Finland  is  included  in  that  of  the 
kings  of  Sweden,  during  which  the  country 
was  the  fre4iueiit  scene  (jf  Kiissiun  and  Swedisli 
wars.  By  the  peace  of  Nystad  (1721),  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Viborg,  the  eastern  division  of  Fin- 
land, bo<*ame  <lefinitivelv  Ku*sian.  In  1742 
the  Sweiles,  hoping  to  repair  their  losses,  <le- 
dared  war,  but  in  a  few  niontlis  the  whole  of 
Finland  was  <»verrun  bv  the  llussians.     In  the 

• 

folluwin::  vear,  at  Abo,  Sweden  ratiiied  anew 


all  her  former  cessions,  yielding  additional  ter- 
ritory also,  but  recovered  the  principal  dochj. 
In  1787  Gustavus  III.  began  bis  great  attemjrt 
to  recover  these  losses  and  to  bumble  liis  an- 
tagonist;  but  the  results  of  the  war  aiidvtl 
little  glory  to  the  Swedish  arms.    In  18*.>8  i 
fresh   invasion  from  Russia  took  place,  aud 
Sweden  purchased  peace  by  the  cession  of  all 
Finland  and  tlie  islands  of  Aland,  Sept  IT, 
1809.     The  Swedisli  language    and  costoob 
during  750  years  had  taken  such  firm  root  that 
Kussiim  dominion  has  been  unable  to  modify 
them.     Abo  remains  in  some  degree  a  Swedi^ 
city,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govenh 
ment  to  its  rival  Ilelsingfors  (1B19),  and  of  tie 
university  (1827),  has  not  contributed  to  Ru- 
sionize  the  ancient  capital.    Indeed,  at  tlw 
present  day  Stockholm  is  for  Abo  much  vLat 
St  Petersburg  is  for  Ilelsingfors.     During  tbe 
whole  period  from  1809  to  18(>3  the  Finiudi 
diet  was  not  convoked  by  the  Russian  goven- 
ment.    On  Sept  18,  1868,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander opened  the  diet  at  Ilelsingfora,  composed 
of  48  representatives  of  the  rural  population, 
«S0  of  the  towns,  82  of  the  clergy,  and  141  no- 
blemen.   The  emperor  promised  that  he  mosU 
cooperate  with  this  diet  in  the  introdnctkni  of 
reasonable  reforms.    Several  resolutions  of  the 
diet  of  1863-^4,  as  well  as  of  those  which  met 
in  1867  and  1872,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor.    Besides  the  new  electoral  law,  al- 
ready referred  to,  a  new  church  law  for  tbe 
Lutheran  church  of  Finland  was  publiabtd  in 
1869.     A  new  press  law  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  diet  in  1864  was  promulgate<l  in 
1865,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  only  till 
1867;  but  as  the  diet  of  1867  failed  to  ame 
on  the  ])roposed  amendments,  it  remained  in 
force  till  1872,  when  all  the  four  estat«s  com- 
posing the  diet  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  the  government  refused  to 
concede.    On  April  12, 1872,  the  costonu  fron- 
tier l>etwecn  Finland  and  Russia  was  abolisbcd. 
— Language  and  Litkbatfrs.     The  flnaidi 
language  (Finnish,  Suomen  Kuli)  is  one  of  tk 
chief  branches  of  the  Uralo-Finnish  family; 
l>ein^,  with  the  Esthio  and  Lappic  collaterda* 
kindred  to  the  languages  of  the  L  grians  or  esit- 
em  Turks,  Osmanli  Turks,  Samoyeds,  Tartan. 
Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tungnses,  whose  chkf 
branch  is  the  Mantchoos.    All  these,  with  suae 
other  tribes,  constitute  the  family  Tariowly 
designated  as  Scythic,  Turanian,  Allopbyfir, 
Mongolian,  or  Urolo-Altaic.    (See  Ethxoloct, 
Finns,  and  Tfbanian  Race  akd  LAXcrAGiiw) 
The  Kieli,  which  is  spoken  by  more  than  lOAA.- 
000  peo))le,  coasists  of  many  dialecta,  of  wbidi 
the  principal  are  the  lower,  used  along  tbt 
coasts  (excei)t  the  islands  and  towns,  wbert 
Swe<Ies  have  settled),  its  Abo  variety  beinf 
the  dialect  used  in  books;  the  opper,  or  thU 
of  the  inland  region,  divided  into  the  sulhdii- 
Iccts  of  Ulea  and  Viborg,  and  the  varietitf 
of  Karel'ui,  Ingria,  &c.    The  Saomic  Inngntgt 
is  written  with  23  Latin  or  German  letten^ 
of  which  two  arc  repeateil  at  the  end  of 
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;)habet  with  a  diacritic  sign,  viz.,  tl^  o, 
tains,  however,  but  19  genuine  sounds, 
vowels  and  11  consonants.  The  let- 
<•.  <'»  /\  g  occur  only  in  a  few  foreign 
and  in  some  dialects.  K^  ;>,  h  are  the 
re<iuent  initials,  k^  />,  t  the  most  fre- 
consonants,  and  sound  a  little  softer 
n  t)ther  languages.  The  concurrence 
sonants  is  avoided,  so  that  the  foreign 
FntnetJij  Stephen^  9ch<}ol,  sUthle  become 
,  Tehrtin,  koulUy  Utllis.  There  are  many 
(»ngs.  Long  vowels  are  written  double, 
atus  is  not  avoided.  A  few  themes  end 
sonants,  but  none  in  m.  The  rhythm  of 
ngiiage  is  trochaic,  and  the  root  bears 
ne.  Kask  considers  the  Suomic  to  be 
>st  harmonious  of  tongues.  The  radical, 
precedes  all  other  syllables,  never  un- 
•4  any  change  in  its  beginning  and  mid- 
riie  theme  is  originally  dissyllabic,  and 
corresponds  to  monosyllabic  Magyar 
thus :  Xvwi,  Magyar  keZy  hand ;  Mta, 
00;  r<'j»j,  viz,  water;  reriy  rtT,  blooil ; 
2/»,  word  ;  tyci,  tS,  stem,  &c.  The  vari- 
ations of  nouns  to  one  another,  which  in 
languages  are  expressed  both  by  cases 
viK)sitions,  are  indicated  by  post-posi- 
r  suffixes,  forming  from  tlie  nominative, 
is  sometimes  the  theme  with  a  changed 
14  cases,  of  which  7  are  simple,  the 
more  full.  There  are  two  declensions, 
ject  is  indicated  by  the  genitive,  nomina- 
r  partitive,  according  to  the  shade  of 
ig.  Plurality  is  denoted  for  tlie  nomina- 
f  suffixing  ^  and  for  the  other  cases  by 
3g  i  before  their  endings.  In  some  in- 
^  a  euphonic  e  is  inserted  before  the  end- 
V(K'jil  hanuony  is  strictly  observed  be- 
tlie  vowels  of  the  theme  (in  nouns  as 
I  verbs),  and  for  this  purpose  the  vowels 
tinguished  into  three  groups,  viz. :  a,  <?, 
;  and  f/,  //,  y  ;  those  of  the  first  and  last 
K'currintf  in  one  word  together,  but  being 
tible  with  those  of  the  middle  one.  Hence 
wels  of  the  first  and  last  group  are  con- 
reciprocally  in  the  suffixes,  in  order  to 
le  vowels  of  the  theme;  for  instance, 
',  land-part,  but  /x//i-M,  head-part.  No 
ge  of  this  family  has  grammatic  genders, 
indicate  sexes  either  bv  distinct  words  or 
bet?.  The  Magyar  alone  uses  an  article. 
lje<-tivos  in  Suomic  are  immutable,  and 
ndered  comparative  by  suffixing  w/xi, 
/i/»/,  and  su|K'rlative  by  inserting  i  !)efore 
rrnination.  Nouns  and  adverbs  receive 
enser  meaning  by  inserting  m]>a  and 
The  numerals  are:  1,  yl'Jii;  2,  kat^ii ; 
e  :  4,  Nffjfi ;  5,  riini ;  6,  kuttJii ;  7,  tteit- 
:  ><.  k'thihkiutn  ;  9,  yhdtknan  ;  10,  kym- 
:  \]^  i/kni-f*)  int^i-kytnmrnta  ;  2o,  Xv/ij»|. 
'nfti  :  'MK  knlmi-kymmentti  ;  lOn,  tuito  ; 
fuhtirifn,  tuhot.  The  personal  pronouns 
ii/i'f,  I;  */////,  thou;  hiiiu  he,  she;  m/», 
'.  you ;  hf^  hrrat,  they.  The  possessive 
e<l  l»y  a  suffix,  as  i*/.  a  father;  /*/«/,  my 
;  i*M,  thy  father;  ist'insa^  his  father;  /^k(w- 


mf,  our  father;  vtdnne,  your  father;  i^dndnse, 
tlieir  father.  The  verbs  have  but  two  simple 
tenses,  viz.,  the  present  and  past,  the  others 
being  periphrastic.  Their  conjugation  is  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  family  of  lan- 
guages, expressing  by  certain  syllables  inserted 
between  the  theme  and  the  personal  suffixes  all 
voices,  mo<les,  species,  and  other  nice  shades  of 
meaning.  The  infinitive  shares  more  than  in 
any  other  language  in  the  nature  of  a  noun ; 
it  comprehends  the  Latin  gerunds,  supines,  and 
other  shades  of  sense,  and  is  dechnable.  The 
Finnish  language  has  no  separable  particles, 
and  even  atiinuation  is  expressed  by  means 
of  the  auxiliary  olen,  I  am,  and  negation  by 
means  of  the  verb  e.  By  connecting  several 
such  significant  syllables  into  one  word,  the 
most  complicated  ideas  may  bo  very  precisely 
expressed,  which  often  re<iuire  many  separate 
words  in  other  languages.  Derived  words 
may  be  formed  almost  indefinitely.  The  con- 
struction is  extremely  free,  as  in  Magyar,  with- 
out endangering  the  clearness  of  the  sense ;  as 
for  instance : 

KatM     kyltujd     meni     kyltdnddn^     Ja     kylrdimiiud 
Lot         60wer       went         sow-to.        and    aowing'WhUe 

lanJtisitat      mttvtamat        tien       oketn      Ja      Unnut 
fell  some  (seeds)     road's    edge-on,    and      Urd« 

tulirat,  Ja       $dirut       ne. 
camo    and    plckcd-up  them. 

The  best  grammars  of  the  language  are  those 
of  Juden  (Viborg,  1818)  and  Koskinen  (Abo, 
1865),  in  Swedish.  Finnish  dictionaries  have 
been  publislied  in  Latin  and  Swedish  by  D.  Jus- 
tenius  in  1745,  Hen  vail  in  Latin,  Swedish,  and 
German  (Abo,  182(5),  C.  Ilelenius  in  Swedish 
(Abo,  1888),  and  E.  I^nnrot  (Helsingfors,  1868). 
— The  national  songs  or  runes  of  the  Finns  may 
be  divided  into  mythological  and  lyrical  songs. 
They  are  sung  by  Rnnolainfn  (song  men),  to  the 
sound  of  the  favorite  national  instniment,  the 
kantelf,  a  species  of  harp  with  five  wire  strings. 
They  have  also  magic  songs  (Lutvt),  which 
are  not  sung  but  recited  in  a  solemn  measured 
tone.  The  songs,  scattered  among  tlie  people 
for  generations  past,  and  some  of  which  had 
been  publishetl  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  at  length  collected  by  Lonnrot  and 
])ublished  at  Helsingfors  in  1835  under  the 
title  of  Kaletala^  which  work  is  now  regarded 
as  the  great  national  enic  of  Finland.  So  great 
was  its  success  that  the  Finnish  literary  soci- 
ety took  immediate  measures  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive collection,  and  the  second  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1849,  contains  50  songs, 
with  22,790  verses,  while  the  first  edition  con- 
tained only  about  lialf  as  many.  A  Swedish 
translation  of  the  poem  by  Castren  (Helsingfors, 
1H44)  wass|>eedily  followed  by  a  French  trans- 
lation by  Leouzon  le  Due  (2  vols.  Hvo,  Paris, 
1845),  and  by  a  (ierman  translation  by  A. 
Sehiefner  (Helsingfors,  1852).  Lonnrot  has 
further  colle(te<l  about  6(>(>  ancient  lyrical 
songs  and  OO  ballads  {KunttUtar^  Hels^ingfors, 
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1840) ;  7,077  proverbs  (Suomen  Icansan  sanal- 
$ki/ja,  184*2);  nnd  about  2/200  charades  {Suo- 
men kanaan  orieoituksidy  2d  ed.,  1801);  while 
Kudbttk  has  edited  a  collection  of  legends  and 
talus  (Suo7nenkan9an  satuja,  llelsingtors,  1854), 
and  .  Salmelainen  has  edited  Suomen  kannan 
$atuja  ja  tarinoita„  a  collection  of  prose  tales 
and  proverbs  (4  vols.,  llelsingfors,  Id54-'G2). 
There  are  many  poets  in  Finland  of  ISwedish 
descent,  and  Swedish  wurks  are  often  transla- 
ted into  Finnish.  The  most  popular  modern 
Finnish  poet  is  a  peasant  named  Paavo  Korho- 
nen.  An  edition  of  his  songs  was  published 
at  Ilelsingfors  in  1848,  under  the  auspices  of 
I^mnrot.  Next  in  rank  is  probably  the  poet 
Oksaselta,  who  published  in  1800  Siikniid^ 
I'okouB  runoutta.  The  prose  literature  of  Fin- 
land was  formerly  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  religious  and  moral  subjects.  A  Finnish 
translation  of  the  New^  Testament  by  Michael 
Agricola  appeared  in  1548,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  1552;  but  the  whole  Bible 
was  not  translated  into  Finnish  until  1(V42. 
The  literature  of  Finland  has,  however,  passed 
through  a  remarkable  development  during  the 
last  few  decades.  There  are  now  publications 
in  the  national  tongue  on  almost  every  branch 
of  scientiiic  research.  Works  on  linguistics 
have  been  published  by  Geitlin,  iStjemcreutz 
and  Kothman,  Ahlman,  and  others;  a  transla- 
tion of  Tacitus*s  Germania  by  Blomstedt(18C5), 
of  the  Poema  del  Cid  by  Estlander  (1863),  and 
of  the  Hindoo  epos  Eamayana,  part  Sitahara- 
74</m,  by  Donner  (1805).  Prominent  historical 
works  are:  Yrjo  Koskinen's  Xuija-sota,  &c. 
(1857  et  $eq.)y  Blomstedt's  Kapina  Kauhajoella 
(1802),  and  PUtz/s  Yleisen  historum  oppikirja 
(1805  et  wy.).  Krohn*s  Snomenkielinen  runol- 
lisuun  ruoUi/trallan  aikana  (1802)  is  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  a  hihtory  of  Finnish  lite- 
rature. Perio<lical  literature  is  well  repre- 
8ente<l  by  Maiden  ya  meren  Uikna  (since  1804) 
and  the  KirjalNnen  kuukaus  lehti  (since  1800). 
FlNLA3fD,  Gilf  of,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  extending  from  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  Finland  and  Dago  island  eastward ly  to  the 
bay  of  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg,  between 
l<m.  22"  and  'M)^  18'  E.,  and  intersected  by  the 
00th  parallel  of  north  1atitu<le.  It  is  250  m. 
lt)ng,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  00  or  70  m.  Its 
coasts  are  entirely  Russian  possessions;  name- 
ly, Finland  tm  tlie  north,  ami  the  governments 
of  Esthonia  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  south. 
Its  E.  extreniitv  is  the  bav  of  Cronstadt, 
which  is  almost  encircled  by  the  shorts  of  the 
last  named  government.  The  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  Onega  and  I^doga,  N.  E.  <»f  St. 
Petersburg,  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the 
lirst  by  the  river  Svir  into  Lake  Ladoga,  ami 
the  latter  bv  the  Neva  into  the  bav  of  Cron- 
stadt.  The  IkmI  of  the  gulf  is  of  calcareous 
rock,  in  some  parts  compact  and  naked,  in 
others  covered  and  tilled  with  sliells.  Occa- 
sional points  <»f  granite  nre  intermimrled  with 
this  ireneral  character.  The  depth  of  water  is 
nowhere  great,  and  is  lea>t  along  the  .S)Utliern 


coast,  of  which  the  submerged  descent  is  $nd- 
ual.    The  northern  shore  is  much  heoiued  in 
with  islands  and  granite  rocks.     In  its  ««»t«ni 
parts,  particularly  between  Cronstadt  and  ^l 
Petersburg,  are  numerous  sand  banks  and  sLsi- 
lows.    In  addition  to  these  the  huge  msMi> 
of  ice  which  in  spring  and  autamn  block  op 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  present  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  navigation.     The  water  is  verr 
slightly  salt,  and  is  readily  drunk  by  cattle. 
The  harbors  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  are  cloHii 
by  ice  every  year  from  early  in  Dtfcembtr  tu 
the  middle  or  end  of  April.     It  lias  sevtrral 
times  happened  that  the  waters  of  th«r  gult 
driven   by   westerly   gales,   have    submergtd 
whole  streets  in  St.  Petersburg,  even  up  to  the 
first  floor  of  houses ;  an  event  against  which  do 
provision  for  the  future  has  appeared  posa^iblc 

nXLAY,  (icerge,  a  British  historian,  bom  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  about  1800.  He  enliattd 
at  an  early  age  in  the  cause  of  Greek  inde|Kii- 
dence,  and  has  since  resided  in  Athens,  sc-iin^ 
for  many  years  as  the  special  corres-pondt-Dt 
of  the  London  **  Times."  He  is  noted  for  bis 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  toi>ography,  art 
and  antiquity,  and  is  the  author  of  a  seri^  of 
works  on  Greek  history,  comprising  ^'liistorr 
of  Greece  under  the  Komans"  (1843;  2dtd, 
1857) ;  ''  History  of  Mediaeval  Greece  and  Ire- 
bizond"  (1851);  ''History  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Greek  Empires  from  716  to  1057  '*'<2  vdn, 
1853-'4) ;  ''  History  of  Greece  under  Otbman 
and  Venetian  Dominion  *'  (1854);  and ''  liistury 
of  the  Greek  Revolution''  (2  vols.,  1861). 

FINLAY,  Jahn,  a  Scottish  poet  and  biogrmpber, 
bom  in  (rlasgow  in.l782,  died  at  H<^at,  Dec. 
8,  1810.  His  principal  poem,  ^'Wallace,  or 
the  Vale  of  EUerslie,"  was  published  when  be 
was  only  18  years  old.  The  more  impurtant 
of  his  other  works  are :  ''  Scottish  Historical 
and  Homantic  Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient,  vith 
Explanatory  Notes,''  ^c.  (2  vols.,  Edinburik, 
1808),  and  a  ''  Life  of  Cervantes."  He  ako 
edited  Blaifs  ''  Grave  "  and  Smith's  ''  Wealth 
of  Nations." 

FINLATSON,  fictriify  a  British  surgeon  and 
traveller,  bom  in  lliurso  about  1790,  died  vb 
the  passage  from  Bengal  to  Scotland  in  Anguct 
1828.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  tad 
served  in  Ceylon  and  India.  In  1821  he  ae- 
comi>anied  Crawfurd  in  his  mission  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Siam  and  Hu6  (Cochin  China), 
and  wrote  an  interesting  journal  of  it,  vliich 
was  edited  and  published  after  his  death  by 
Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  (London,  1825). 

FINLEY,  JsMfs  Bradley,  an  American  clcfgr- 
man.  born  in  North  Carolina,  July  1, 1781,  died 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  6,  1856.  He  joined 
the  Ohio  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episccfial 
church  in  1809.  From  1816  to  1821  lie  vai 
presiding  elder  of  the  Steubenville,  Ohia  aad 
Lebanon  districts.  In  1821  he  was  tent  aa 
mis>ionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indiana,  where  bt 
remained  six  years.  Retaining  the  saperinten- 
dcncy  of  this  mission  for  two  yeai%  he  table- 
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'  continncd  in  the  itinerant  ministrj  as 
an<l  presiding  elder  till  1845,  when  he 
•pointed  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  peniten- 
He  retained  thus  office  till  1849.  Dn- 
is  later  years  he  acted  as  conference 
ary  and  pastor  of  churches  in  southern 

His  chief  works  are:  "Autobiogra- 
f  Cincinnati,    18i>4);    "  Wyandotte  Mis- 

"  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism  " 
:  ''Life  among  the  Indians"  (1867); 
leiiK^rials  (»f  Prison  Life"  (1860). 
EY,  Saaifl,  an  American  Presbyterian 
nan.  horn  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1715, 
I  PhilmKlphia,  July  17,  1766.  lie  ar- 
n  America  in  1734,  studied  theology, 
as  licensed  to  preach  in  1740.  The 
irt  of  his  ministry  was  occupied  with 
it  labors  in  promoting  a  revival  of 
I.  In  1744  ho  was  settled  at  Not- 
n,  M<1.,  where  he  remained  seven  years, 
rried  on  in  addition  to  his  ministerial 
An  nradomy  which  acquired  a  high  rep- 
.  On  tlie  death  of  President  Davies  of 
Ifjr^'  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  chosen  his 
<»r,  and  removed  to  IMnceton  in  1761. 
liege  tiourished  while  under  his  care. 
lAIIK,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway,  forming 
E.  division  of  the  province  of  TromsO, 
e  nc»rthemmost  region  of  the  continent 
-•>pe,  formerly  including  also  what  is 
le  bailiwick  of  TromsO ;  area,  18,306 
:  \m\K  in  1872,  20,329.     It  lies  wholly 

the   arctic   circle.     Its  northernmost 

*  the  North  cape,  in  lat.  IV  10'.  Its 
are  thickly  indented  by  long  winding 
imd  are  bordered  by  a  vast  number  of 
:ir  islands.     It  has  important  cod  fish- 

The  principal  rivers  are  tlio  Alten  and 
lie  valleys  of  which  are  fertile  and  well 
r*'<l.  The  climate  of  the  coasts  is  so 
!i:ir  sf>me  of  the  fiords  never  freeze. 
iTiV  >r,  an  active  trading  place,  is  one  of 
Moipul  towns.  • 

,  Heiry  J*,  an  American  actor  and  au- 
i»rn  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  about  1785, 

•  1  in  the  confiairration  of  tlie  steamboat 
Ti»n  in  L<mg  Island  sound  on  the  night 
.  13.  1S44>.  He  went  to  England  in  his 
<»n  the  invitation  of  a  rich  uncle  resi- 
ivre,  who  <lied  without  making  any  pro- 
N»r  liim.  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
ire  f'»r  a  support.  After  a  few  years  he 
■«1  t'»  New  York,  subsequently  revisited 
•1.  aii'l  in  lJ^22  made  his  first  appearance 

Federal  street  theatre  in  H«)ston.  He 
le  t»f  the  most  i>opular  actors  on  the 
lis  forte  K'ing  br(»ad  comedy.  He  ac- 
ti*d  a  competency,  and  was  cm  his  way 
•••Milence  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  at  the  time 
le:itli.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
!i-i  a  humorous  writer,  and  published  a 
<•  .Vnnnar'  and  a  number  of  articles  in 
ii  ♦•licaN.  He  published  a  drama  entitled 
«'«>rii.-ry.  or  tlie  Falls  of  Montmorenci." 
was  at'ted  with  success,  and  lie  letlt  be- 

nianus<Tipt  trairedy. 


FINNET,  Charles  Cm,  an  American  preacher 
and  author,  bom  in  Warren,  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.,  Aug.  29,  1792.  He  studied  law  in  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  N.  Y.  In  1824  he  commenced  the 
career  of  a  preacher,  and  labored  as  an  evan- 
gelist with  great  success  until  1835,  when  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  Oberlin  college, 
Ohio;  and  in  1837  he  became  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church  at  Oberlin.  He 
however  continued  to  preach  in  New  Y'ork 
and  elsewhere  at  intervals,  and  in  1848  went 
to  England,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
In  1852  ho  became  president  of  Ol>erlin  col- 
lege, which  position  he  held  until  1866.  His 
principal  works  are :  *'  Lectures  on  Revivals  " 
(Boston,  1835;  18th  ed.,  1840;  new  and  en- 
larged ed.,  Oberlin,  1868) ;  "  Lectures  to  Pro- 
fessing Christians"  (Oberlin,  1836);  "Sermons 
on  Important  Subjects"  (New  Y'ork,  1889); 
and  "Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology"  (2 
vols.  8vo,  Oberlin,  1847).  All  of  these  have 
passed  through  several  editions. 

^NNS,  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  portions  of 
N.  and  E.  Europe  and  N.  W.  Asia.  The  most 
im|>ortant  divisions  of  this  race,  besides  the 
inhabitants  of  Finland  or  Finns  i)roi)er,  are 
the  Lapps,  Esths,  Sirians,  Permiaks,  Votiaks, 
Tcheremisses,  Mordvins,  Baslikirs,  Tchuvashes, 
Voguls,  Ostiaks,  and  Magyars.  They  thus 
comprise  the  extensive  group  of  languages 
and  tribes  which  ethnologists  and  philolo- 
j  gists  designate  as  the  Uralo-Finnic  branch  of 
the  Mongolian,  Turanian,  or  Uralo-Altaic  fam- 
ily. (See  Ethnology.)  The  Finns  are  re- 
lated to  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Khazars;  but 
it  is  not  positively  known  when  they  took 
i  possession  of  their  present  habitats,  and  from 
!  what  direction  they  moved  into  them.  They 
■  are  in  every  respect  of  the  Mongoloid  type, 
having  not  only  its  general  physical  character, 
but  also  its  mental  and  temi>eramental  charac- 
,  teristics.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
I  gravity  of  demeanor  and  ctmcealment  of  emo- 
tions ;  by  delil>eration  of  speech  and  the  ab- 
sence of  violent  gesticulation;  by  the  rarity 
of  laughter,  and  hy  plaintive  and  melancholy 
songs.  It  was  until  recently  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  ethnologists  that  they  weri'  a  younger 
branch  of  tlie  Asiatic  Mongolians,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  emigrate<l  from  east  to  west. 
There  are,  however,  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  Finnic  languages  represent  tlie  oldest  forms 
of  speech  among  the  Tralo- Altaic  group.  They 
possess,  for  example,  the  strongest  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  family,  and  bear  the  close>t 
analogy  to  the  Indo-Eun»pean  tongues.  From 
these  facts  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that 
the  primitive  Finns  and  I ndo- Europeans  were 
neighbors,  and  that  the  two  families  of  lan- 
guages were  fonuiil  at  the  same  time.  The 
authorities  who  hold  that  the  earliest  home  of 
the  Indo-EuroiH>ans  must  be  place<l  where  the 
main  bodv  of  them  is  still  found,  maintain  ac- 
cordinffly  tliat  the  Finns  still  inhabit  their 
primitive  soil,  and  that  they  are  tlie  ancestors 
and  the  stem  of  the  Asiatic  Turauians.    One  of 
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tliu  leoKt  expected  results  of  the  d«ci|ihennent 
of  the  llulij'lonian  and  AMjrian  piineiform  in- 
M'riptiuni)  is  that  tlio  most  nncieot  laoiruafe 
fuuDii  ia  this  stylo  of  writing  is  atroni;!;  allii'd 
to  tbe  idiiiiDR  'of  ttio  Urnlo-Finiiio  ruec,  uid 
titat  many  of  its  wonla  and  the  greater  guirt 
of  its  Krainmatieiil  fonus  purttcalarly  resemble 
tlje  Fiulandisb.  It  U  therefore  coiyectnred 
that  tlie  Finnic  raco  was  in  possestuon  of 
the  TigriH  and  Enpbrates  basin  luure  than 
4.1)00  ytriirs  ago;  and  in  rctrHciiig  tbe  ideo- 
graphs of  tbe  cuneiforms  to  tbe  objects  they 
oriintiolly  represented,  it  is  fonnd  tliat  the  re- 
gion wlicru  thin  tiysleiu  of  writiuRvas  indented 
was  a  nortliern  clime ;  at  least  one  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
destitute,  aiuon)c  other  things,  of  large  feline 
csrnivora  ond  of  paim  trees.  The  Frt-neb  eth- 
nolo^Ht  Quutrefuges  maintains  in  Lis  recent 
work  on  La  rart  jiruuifnne  that  the  I'riia^inns 
jimiwr  nro  of  Finnio  descent,  but  apgmrently 
witliout  sufficient  evidence.  Ueluguet,  on  the 
other  Iian<l,  argues,  in  his  Ethnolmjie  giivloiie, 
that  the  ])re- Aryan  race  which  inhabited  France 
niuHt  have  been  Finns ;  but  this  hypothesis  also 
has  no  sufficient  basis.  Fianic  elements  are 
nlsu  dim:i>vered  in  the  Biisquc  lungus^  and  in 
the  remnants  of  tbe  Etruscan.  As  Tacitiiit, 
Iiowuver,  spenks  of  Fcnni  among  the  German 
tribes,  and  iis  the  Fmnic  languages  are  ^Imng- 
ly  intermixed  with  Celtic  forms,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  tlie  Finns  occupied  at  a  remote  time 
the  low  lands  of  Germany  to  the  conflne><  of 
(iaol.  Certain  it  is  that  they  iuhabited  for  n 
long  jieriud  the  whole  region  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Ural  rivers,  and  that  the 
Magyar  tribe  dwelt  in  the  district  of  the 
Kunin.  Tbe  Flans  also  overran  tbe  southern 
portion  of  tSivcden,  and  i>erha|is  Jutland;  but 
tlicy  were  driven  out  of  the  country  W,  of 
tbe  gtilf  of  ttotbnia  as  early  as  the  9tb  cen- 
tary. — Tbe  Finns  of  X.  W.  Russia  belong  either 
to  tlie  Greek  or  to  tbo  Lnihernn  church.  Be- 
fore the  12th  century  tliey  ndnred  number- 
less fftiches,  besides  a  gixl  of  heaven  and  enrth 
whom  they  called  Ynnialn,  Yutiiula,  or  Tu- 
■nara,  according  to  the  dialect  of  the  tril>c, 
and  aI:'o  Nuni  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  AVhite 
Sea.  The  other  Finnic  deities  were  tribal  gods 
adopted  in  the  course  of  iiiigrntiop  and  dcvel- 
opiiii-nt.  In  Finland  there  are  about  1,000,- 
000  Finns  jiniiier,  many  of  whom  have  adopt- 
c<l  the  civilization  of  tbe  Swedes,  their  for- 
mer conquerors,  but  are  rehictnnt  to  beconie 
Kussinnized.  The  pensanls  of  the  interior 
still  live  in  a  very  rude  am)  simple  manner. 
The  dialect  of  this  brumb  of  (lie  Finnic  race 
is  nmsidered  one  of  the  miKt  hurmonious  and 
softest  iBngnages  spoken.  (Sw  Fisi.asr,  I.*s- 
o[-.\ciE  ASH  LiTKKATrRE.^  The  Finns  proper 
are  HiilK)iviiK-<l  into  Tavnsts  and  Karelians. 
Tlie  Tav.i->ts.  who  inhabit  tbe  S.  V.  districts 
of  Finland,  are  great  B^fritnltnrists.  l)esides  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  breeding  c.itlle.  They 
are  iii'Vvrlbi'K'^  one  of  tlie  poorest  and  hum- 
blest braui'hi-s  of  the  whole  race.     They  desig- 


nate themselves  as  Flunalaiieth,  and  m  (•■ 
timated  to  number  kbout  dOO.OOO.  More  vivs- 
cious  and  less  rude  than  the  Tavasts  are  the 
Karelians,  whom  the  other  Finnisli  tribcsetU 
Karialaiseth.  They  inhabit  the  eastern  f<t- 
tioiia  of  Finland  and  the  at^uining  govera- 
menls  of  Russia,  and  number  alwve  l.iMKi.OUO. 
The  Lap|>s  are  distribnted  over  portii.4U  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  and  are  coIt 
about  16,000  innuml>er.  InthegoverunwBt^ 
Ht.  Petersburg  dwell  nearly  18,000  Infiiau 
and  about  6,000  VoU  or  VatialBii«tli.  Tbt 
Esths,  in  EstboniSi,  Livonia,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing guvcmnients,  number  upward  of  500,(Oi: 
tbo  Tchuds  proper,  in  Oloncti  and  Noigorud, 
about  I5,00i) ;  the  Livs  and  Kreving*,  in  Coot 
land  and  Livonia,  are  becoming  extinct,  nsm- 
liering  little  more  than  2,000  persons.  AQ 
these  together  form  the  Tchndic  branch  (f 
the  race.  The  Permian  braocli  occnpies  le- 
gions between  the  Ural  mountains  and  tbt 
Volga  and  Dwino.    There  are  abont  SO.CW 


Permiaks  in  the  government  of  Pern,  wba 
without  their  Finnic  longnage  could  acarMlf 
bo  distingnislicd  from  the  Rnasiaos.  Tb^ 
;  raise  cattle,  are  very  poor,  and  their  mUHi 
are  similar  to  Ihoae  of  tbe  Votiaka,  wbo  a^ 
ber  about  180,000,  and  live  in  villafcaoTMta 
I  40  houses  between  the  Kama  and  the  Titfka. 
With  the  latter  are  mingled  the  Biwtnnini 
aliout  6,000  in  nnmber,  greatly  resembUngAt 
Penniaks.  The  Sirinns,  betveen  laL  M^ibI 
(l((°  N.,  chiefly  on  the  Vytch^da,  iwtnbcr  akal 
i  TO.OUO,  speak  exclnsively  their  own  dialert,  HJ 
I  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  On  the  crwXni 
I  Volga,  and  tictween  that  river  aod  the  Ok^ 
'  dwells  the  Volgaic  or  Bulgaric  branrtu  nai- 
'  bering  more  than  1,000.000,  among  wboa  lb* 
;  Mordvins.  upward  of  400,000,  acem  to  b«  tbe 
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clasii.  The  writers  of  tho  middle 
ik  of  the  Mordvins  as  being  very 
1  accuse  them  of  cannibalism.  They 
ODsidered  iotelligentt  industrioas,  and 
lioy  cultivate  the  soil,  and  raise  cattle 
;  they  live  in  huts  with  the  door 
to  the  east ;  and  though  they  pro- 
e  Christiana,  they  are  still  given  to 
K^rstitious  practices.    Their  dialect  is 

0  that  of   the  Tcheremisses,  whose 
is  strongly  intermixed  with  Tartar 

ian.  The  Tcheremisses  arc  scattered 
governments  of  Viatka,  Kazan,  Nizh- 
rod,  and  Kostroma,  and  are  estimated 
)0.  Those  living  on  the  right  shore 
»lga  are  called  highland  Tcheremisses, 
rs  Tcheremisses  of  the  plain.  The 
ics  nunil)er  about  450,000,  and  live 
U  Simbirsk,  Saratov,  and  Orenburg, 
igion  is  neither  Christian,  Mohamme- 
pagan,  but  a  mixture  of  the  three, 
:unisin  in  the  ascendant.  The  prin- 
cH  among  them  are  the  Vereyal  and 
yal.  and  their  chief  occupations  are 
re,  l>ee  culture,  and  cattle  raising, 
les  of  the  Ugric  branch  are  widely 
•d.  The  Ugrian  tribe  proper  and  the 
ive  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sa- 
in the  Siberian  government  of  To- 
Fhcy  are  half  savages,  and,  though 
i  Christians,  adhere  to  Shamanism, 
ignage  is  a  primitive  Finnic  dialect 
with  Tartar,  and  resembles  closely 
heir  neighbors  the  Voguls,  who  in- 
'  eastern  slope  of  tho  Ural,  number 
>i>i\  and  are  similar  to  tho  Kalmucks. 
'  in  villages  of  four  or  five  yurts  (tents 
dress  in  caftans,  and  are  peaceable, 
zy,  and  poor.  Their  principal  occu- 
ire  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Bash- 
\x\'^  now  considered  to  belong  to  the 
<  o.  (SeeB.vsiiKiRS.)  The  Finnic  tribe 
cheriaks  has  adopted  a  Turkish  dia- 
he  Mohammedan  faith.  For  the  most 
t  division  of  the  Ugric  branch,  and  of 
e  race,  the  Magyars,  see  IIuxgaby. — 
•win;r  are  valuable  recent  works  of 
on  the  subject:  Schnitzlcr,  V  Empire 
ftu  point  actuel  de  la  science  (Paris, 
uno,  Forfchungen  im  Gehiete  der  nlten 
rn//^(  Berlin,  1871  ^i#<7.);  Koskinen, 
f  Gf»chichte  ton  den  friihestcn  Zeiten 
ie  (r ffjrnir art  (Leiimc^  1873);  also  the 

1  Archit  ^fiir  irvneiu^haftliche  Kunde 
land,  published  in  Berlin. 
3LiAUiOr\,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
Alf>s,  14,lor»  (or  according  to  another 
nent  14,(»2n)  ft.  high,  situated  W.  of 
i?k*K  and  viMble  from  the  new  carriage 
iplftod  since  1H07  over  tlio  Furca  pass, 
mil  is  accessible  from  tho  Faulberg 

from  Lake  Merjelen.  Although  the 
1  is  ^u^rounded  by  stupendous  glaciers, 
.'st  point  is  said  to  be  free  from  snow 

owing  to  its  needle-like  formation, 
it  is  called  the  Xadel ;  it  is  about  20 
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ft.  long.  Tlio  S.  part  of  the  monntain  is  called 
also  Schwarzhom,  on  account  of  the  dark  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocks.  Various  attempts  to  scale 
the  summit  have  been  made  during  the  last  60 
years,  with  varied  success;  those  made  most 
recently  have  been  most  successful. 

FIORELU,  GliMppe,  an  Italian  archsdologidt, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Naples  about  1828.  IIo 
early  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii,  but  being  denounced  as  a 
liberal,  he  was  removed  and  subjected  to  pri- 
vations and  persecutions,  despite  the  protec- 
tion of  the  count  of  Syracuse,  brother  of  tho 
king  of  Naples,  and  not  restored  until  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  kingdom  by  Victor  Eman- 
uel in  1860.  He  has  since  been  the  chief  su- 
perintendent at  Pompeii,  and  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  tho  restoration  of  tho 
excavated  buildings,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
new  excavations,  an  annual  allowance  of  60,- 
000  francs  being  granted  by  the  government 
for  that  purpose.  He  has  published  one  of  the 
best  maps  of  the  uncovered  porti<ms  of  the 
city,  and  a  chronological  history  of  the  dis- 
coveries (1860  et  9eq\  and  edits  the  Giornale 
dei  scati^  a  journal  containing  a  daily  record  of 
the  excavations,  from  their  beginning. 

nO&EBmBrO,  Pler-ligelo,  an  Italian  author, 
bom  in  Naples  in  1806,  died  in  Paris,  May  81, 
1804.  He  early  published  novels,  |>oems,  and 
dramas,  including  La  Fomarina  and  //  medico 
di  Parma,  Alexandre  Dumas  p^re^  while  at 
Naples,  induced  him  to  settle  in  Paris,  and  to 
aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  works  relating  to 
Italian  life,  some  of  which,  especially  Jeanne 
de  Naples,  were  regarded  as  tho  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  Fiorentino.  He  wrote  French  with 
the  same  facility  and  elegance  aa  Italian.  IIo 
went  to  Paris  with  150 franca,  and  left  600,000 
francs,  acquired  by  literary  labors. 

FIR)  the  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
trees  of  the  genus  ahies.  Some  botanical  au- 
thors class  the  trees  known  as  firs,  spruces,  and 
hemlock  spruces  in  the  one  genus  abies,  while 
some  others  make  three  genera:  ahies  for  tho 
spruces,  picea  for  the  firs,  and  tsuga  for  the  hem- 
lock spruces.  In  a  botanical  view,  however, 
it  seenis  better  to  group  them  all  under  abiei^ 
and  consider  the  picea  and  tsuga  as  subgen- 
era of  abies  projHjr.  Tho  fire  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  pines  than  are  any  other  of  the 
large  family  of  eoniferm.  While  in  the  genua 
pinus  the  leaves  are  in  clustera  of  two  to  five 
enclosed  in  a  sheath,  in  abies  they  are  scattered 
on  tho  branches,  and  sometimes  two-rowed. 
In  abie^  proper,  the  spruces,  tho  short,  needle- 
shaped  leaves  are  scattered  around  the  branches 
and  the  cones  nixlding  or  pendent,  with  tho 
scales  persistent;  in  the  section  tsuga,  the  hem- 
locks or  hemlock  spruces,  the  flattened  jmd  pe- 
tioled  leaves  are  arranged  as  if  in  two  rows;  and 
in  the  section  picea,  tho  firs,  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  in  two  rows,  the  cones  at  maturity 
are  erect,  and  the  scales  fall  away  from  the 
sup|>orting  axis.  In  tho  present  article  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  last  named  diviaon. — 
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Tlic  firs  arc  cspecioll;  inhabitants  of  the  colder  of  form,  and  wag  formerly  used  for  onunwn 
part*  of  t)ie  world,  thoiicli  borio  are  found  in  bnt  it  so  deteriorates  witb  age,  beromin;  At 
Awa  and  Mexiro.  Tlio  N.  W.  const  of  Nortli  by  by  the  death  of  tbe  lower  timb^  iLit 
America  iseqwcially  richin  tire,  iiome  of  which  Bbould  be  avoided  by  the  planter.  Clowly  t 
aMsiimo  iiit^eslic  proportions  in  tbeir  native  Id-  ^ 

calitivs,  and  iin  account  of  their  syroiiietrii'al 
forms  arc  Itiffhly  prized  in  cultivation.  Tho 
timber  of  tile  tirs  fur  tho  most  part  docn  not 
ranlc  a:iiong  tlic  must  valuable  kinds,  though 
tliat  of  somt)  sitecitii  is  remnrliobb  fur  its  dura- 
bility; but  tliu  several  resinous  products  they 
ftimisii  liuro  eonfiiderablo  commercial  and  eco- 
nomical inijiortunco.  The  Lest  known  native 
species  is  the  btilsoui  or  balm  of  Gilead  lir,  abirt 
baUiimta.  wiiich  is  found  from  Pennsylvania 
northward,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  tho 
British  provinces.  It  grows  40  to  SO  ft  hi^li, 
and  furnishes  a  wood  of  but  little  value;  its 
strikinfT  characteristic  is  tbe  liquid  turpentine 
or  "  balsam "  which  it  furnishes.  This  is 
found    in  vesicles    or  blisters    in    tho  bark, 
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latcd  to  this  species,  and  atone  time  confoni 
c<l  with  it,  is  Eraser's  balsam  fir  {A.  J-'nuir 
which  citenda  much  (hrthersonthward:  illi 
smaller  cones  and  differently  shaped  I 
but  is  similar  in  other  respecta, — On  tli 
cific  coast  is  found  one  of  tne  fineat  of 
and  indeed  one  of  lh«  grandest  of  cuuw 
ous  trees,  A.  nobilit,  the  noble  nlrerfir;  up 
the  mountains  of  the  coast,  at  an  altHad* 
8,000  ft.,  it  atUios  the  helKbt  of  orcr  SUO 1 
it  has  a  cinnamon-colored  bark  and  rcry  In 
cones,  which  are  noticeable  for  tbe  conspiriM 
points  of  the  braots.    This  fine  species  is  hi^ 
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which  remains  smooth  even  on  old  trees.  Tliis 
exudation  is  known  as  Canada  balsam  or  bal- 
sam of  lir;  but  as  the  term  balsam  is  now  re- 
stricted to  those  olco-rcsinous  jiroducts  which 
contain  cither  benzoic  or  ciniiiiniic  acid,  tho 
proper  n:une  for  tlio  exudation  from  this  fir  is 
(Canada  turpentine  It  is  a  clear,  transiiarent 
fluid,  of  a  liiiney-like  consistence  and  a  strongly  i 
terebinthinatu  taste.  It  con^iisls  of  resin  in  so- 
lution in  tiir[ientino.  and  wlien  exposed  to  the 
air  loses  the  voltilile  turjientine  und  becomes 
brittle.  It  ill  collected  by  iiuncturini;  the  blis- 
ters and  recvivinpthe  liquiu  in  a  bottle  <ir  other 
receptacle;  and  as  each  tefliele  yields  liUt  a 
teas[HH>nfiil  or  two.  the  prm'ess  is  a  slow  one.  j 
Foniierly  it  was  coniiidemlily  eiiijiloyed  in  me<l- 
icloe,  but  as  it  )>oiisess<-s  only  ilic  stimulant  and 
diurvtic  jirojierties  of  other  forms  of  turpentine, 
ilspre^nt  eiiief  use  is  in  iiioiiotinff  microscopic  I 
objects  and  in  servini;  as  a  varnish  for  ma|>a,  |  prized  in  England  as  an  oraamcatal  ttc&  T 
for  wbirh  |itir|in-«.-  it  is  ililuted  with  spirits  of  ,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  i 
turpt-ntine.  AVhen  yi.uni.'.  the  bals.tm  fir  is  re-  '.  tic  states  to  prove  whether  it  ia  perfectly  1 
uiarkabk' for  its  beauty  of  color  unil  symmetry     or  not,      A.  grandit,  the  great  nlvvr  hii, 
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■Bother  iipecips  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is 
fband  more  abnndeollj  northn-ard;  it  attains 
CTen  a  larf^r  Bi:^  tlian  the  last  named,  and  in 
its  native  localities  is  coDvcrted  into  lumber  for 
etI>ortuti(in  to  the  Hawaiian  isliinds  and  else- 
where. TliU  lias  been  funnd  hnrdj  by  the 
eastern  cultiratora.  The  lovely  silver  tir,  A. 
am/tbilif,  is  another  large  tree  uf  northern  Cat- 
ifomift  anil  Urecon. — Anions  species  of  tir  of 
tli«eafib.'rn  hemisphere,  the  most  common  is^. 
ptetinata,  the  common  nlver  fir,  which  has 
De«ii  planted  in  this  conatry  to  some  extent; 
hat  it  has  one  of  the  faults  of  our  balsam  tir, 
bring  short-lived.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Enrope  and  of  those  of  Asia, 
anil  attains  the  height  of  a  flrst-class  tree;  its 
wood  is  of  preat  v^ue,  being  nsed  in  carpen- 
try  and  boat  btiildinj;c,  for  masts,  and  even  for 
carved  work ;  its  bark  is  nsed  for  tanning  and 
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its  leaves  for  litter ;  it  yields  the  Strasbnrg  tur- 
pentine, an  eindation  resembling;  the  Canada 
balsam,  collected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  nsed 
in  Enroj*  for  similar  purposes.  The  Cephalo- 
nian^ri.-l.  Crphulonira),  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  (ireece,  is  a  fine  tree  00  ft.  high,  and 
is  a  striking  object  on  account  of  its  dark  green 
leaves,  wbkh  are  ripd  and  stand  out  from  the 
flt-m  at  riglit  angrlc.a,  pointing  in  every  direc- 
li.in.  aad  givins  tiie  tree  the  appearance  of  be- 
infc  OB  the  defensive.  The  timber  of  this  tree 
is  baid  and  very  darahle,  that  in  houses  300 
years  old  being  perfectly  soond.  It  has  proved 
fairi7  bardy  in  this  conntrv.  Nordmnnn's  lir 
t'.-l.  \»rdiniiHaiiinit)  is  another  tine  species, 
the  Iieaulrfiil  (n'ecn  color  of  which  commends 
it  M  the  attention  of  cultivators.  Pir-en  Wih- 
ftbin.i,  Webb's  purple-coned  silver  tir,  comes 
frum  the  Ilimalaras,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  a  travelling  naturalist,  Cnpt.  W.  S.  Webb. 
Id  its  native  locality  its  wood  is  highly  prized ; 


it  is  eqnal  in  grain  and  color  to  Bermuda  cedar. 
It  is  valued  in  England  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Other  species,  the  value  of  which  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  yet  been  etiDiciently  determined, 
are  A.  ApatUnU,  from  Greece;  A.  bracteiitii, 
from  Oregon ;  A.  Cilieica,  from  Asia  Minor ; 
A.Pimapo,  anotiveof  tbcmonntainsof  ^^pain; 
A.  Vietehii,  from  Japan ;  and  A.  religiota,  the 
sacred  silver  fir  of  Mexico.— -Very  full  accounts 
of  the  history  and  tiscs  of  the  species  of  fir  way 
be  fonnd  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Loudon's 
"  Arboretum  et  FniUcetum,"  and  brief  de- 
scriptions, with  the  niitnenclaturo  corrected 
according  to  the  views  of  modern  botanists, 
in  Hoopes's  "Hook  of  Evergreens"  (l:2mo, 
New  York,  18G8).  (See  Hemlock  Si'RrcE, 
Larch,  and  Spbuce.) 

FIKDCSl,  Ferdnl,  or  Ftrdeael,  Ibal  Kada  Bax 
Mar,  t,  Persian  poet,  bom  near  Thus,  in  Kho- 
rasan,  about  A.  D.  040,  died  in  Thus  in  1020. 
lie  was  often  called  Thnsi  from  that  city,  and 
liis  ordinary  name  {firdu*  meaning  both  garden 
and  paradise)  was  given  him  either  because  bis 
father  was  a  gardener  or  from  the  excellence 
'  ofhis  poems.  He  continncd  toreside  formany 
I  years  in  his  native  village,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  traditions  concerning  the  ancient  king* 
I  of  Persia.  He  was  advanced  in  age  when  he 
I  repaireil  to  the  court  of  Mahmond  of  Ciliuzni, 
I  where  ho  was  presented  to  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  Bad  poets  of  the  time,  and  en- 
j  couragcd  by  the  sultan  to  compose  his  great  his- 
I  torical  poem.  Shah  yameh.  lie  spent  30  years 
I  upon  this  work,  which  contains  00,000  verses, 
and  relates  the  mythical  and  romantic  exploits 
of  the  Persian  kings  from  the  foundation  of  the 
I  world,  that  is.  from  the  hero  Kaimnrs,  who  dis- 
!  putwi  the  carlh  with  genii,  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Mussulmans  about  A.  I>.  63G.  Its  most  in- 
teresting |M>rtion  is  the  account  <)f  the  prowesi 
'  of  the  hero  Hustem.  Receiving  60.001'  silver, 
,  instead  of  the  same  number  of  gold  dirhcms 

Eroniised  to  him  by  the  sultan,  he  is  said  to 
ave  distributed  the  whole  sum,  in  three  equal 
parts,  to  the  slave  who  brought  it  and  two 
attendants  of  the  bath  where  he  received  it. 
lie  WHS  sentenced  to  death  for  having  treated 
the  sultan's  gift  with  so  ranch  indignity,  and 
with  ditBenlty  procured  a  revocation  of  the 
sentence.  He  then  fid  from  the  court,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  bitter  satire  on  the  sullan, 
and  took  refnpe  first  at  Mazanderan  and  after- 
ward at  Bagdad.  Being  finally  peniiittt'd  to 
return  to  his  native  town,  he  spent  there,  ar- 
cording  to  some  narratives  the  remainder  of 
his  life :  but  according  to  others  he  died  before 
receiving  the  pardon  of  the  sultan,  which  was 
accoiiiimnied  by  niuniliei'nt  gifts.  The  Ski'h 
Xaaifi  Is  one  of  the  oldest  |>iM>Iic  monuments 
of  Persian  literature,  and  is  reganied  by  the 
orientals  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  the  prim- 
itive history  of  western  Aun,  and  especially  by 
the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  since  it  cimtuins  his 

C raises,  and  its  mythology  is  that  of  the  religion 
e  taught.  It  is  really,  however,  of  little  vidue 
OS  a  historical  authority.    Its  true  nii-rit  eon- 
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sists  in  t!io  purity  of  its  laDjroage  and  in  tho 
great  poetical  beauty  of  its  episodes.  An  edi- 
tion of  tho  whole  in  tho  orijxinal  Persian  was 
published  by  Turner  Maean  (4  vols.,  Calcutta, 
18210-  An  ftbriilged  English  translation  of  it 
in  pn)se  and  verso  by  J.  Atkinson,  with  a 
biographical  notice  prefixed,  was  published  in 
London  in  18:52.  The  best  German  (abridged) 
edition  is  by  Gorres  (Berlin,  1820),  and  trans- 
lations of  extracts  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1851 
and  1853.  There  is  an  edition  in  Persian  and 
French,  by  J.  von  Mohl  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1838-54). 

FlKEi    See  Flame,  Heat,  and  Light. 

FIKE  BEETLb     See  Fikefly. 

FIKE  F^NGIXE,  a  machino  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing fires.  The  earliest  notices  of  machines  used 
for  thi*i  purpose  are  in  some  allusions  of  ancient 
Roman  writers  to  an  apparatus,  nowhere  de- 
scribcMl,  which  tbey  called  a  ^ipho^  and  which 
s«»me  now  regard  rather  as  tho  name  of  the 
aqiieduct  pii)es  for  supplying  water  to  houses 
than  as  an  especial  fire-extinguishing  machine. 
That  thev  were  verv  inefl[icient  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  remark  of  Seneca,  that  owing  to  tho 
height  of  the  house**  in  Rome  it  was  impossible 
to  save  them  when  tliey  took  fire.  Apollodo- 
ru**  the  ari'hitect,  perhaps,  was  tho  first  to  sug- 
gest the  use  of  a  kind  of  hose,  in  recommend- 
ing for  tho  conveyance  of  water  to  high  places 
exjjo-^ed  to  fiery  darts  the  use  of  the  gut  of  an 
ox  having  a  bag  filled  with  water  afiixed  to  it ; 
by  coinpreasing  tho  bag  tho  water  was  made 
to  rise  in  the  tube.  In  early  periods  of  English 
and  French  history  the  chief  protection  against 
destructive  fires  appears  to  have  consisted  in 
the  care  witli  which  those  used  for  domestic 
purposes  were  manatred.  Tlie  curfew  bell,  or 
eonrreft'u,  was  sounded  at  8  o'clock  as  a  signal 
for  the  fires  to  bo  extinguished.  In  Germany 
fires  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century  and  in  tho  HUh  ;  and 
ordinances  were  established  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  building  houses  and  the  methoils  to  bo 
adopted  in  preventing  fires.  At  Augsburg  fire 
enirines,  called  "instruments  for  tires''  and 
**  water  syringes  useful  at  fires,''  were  in  use 
in  15 1>^.  The  .lesuit  Kaspar  Sch»»tt  <lescribes 
one  he  ^^aw  at  Nuremberg  in  Hi57,  which  much 
resembled  those  in  use  at  the  present  time ; 
ami  he  mentions  that  40  vears  before  he  bad 
seen  a  similar  engine  of  smaller  size  in  his 
native  city,  Kr>nigshofen.  The  one  at  Nurem- 
berir  was  place<l  upon  a  sledge  10  ft.  long  and 
4  tt.  broa<l,  which  was  drawn  by  two  horses. 
It  had  a  water  ci^ern  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  high,  and 
2  ft.  wiile.  It  wa«»  moved  by  28  men,  and 
forced  a  stream  of  water  an  inch  in  diameter 
to  the  height  of  80  ft.  The  cylinders  are  de- 
•5cribe«l  as  lying  in  a  horizontal  poMtion  in  a 
box.  No  menticm  is  made  of  an  air  chamber, 
nor  of  anything  more  than  a  short  fiexible  dis- 
eliar^'e  ]»ipe,  which  could  be  directed  to  one  or 
tlie  other  side.  The  oldest  reconl  of  fire  en- 
u'ines  in  Paris  is  in  the  work  of  IVrrault,  pub- 
lished in  1<W4.     From  this  it  appears  that  there 


was  one  in  the  king's  library,  which,  tbooi;!i 
having  bat  one  cylinder,  threw  out  the  ^xut 
in  a  continnous  jet  to  a  great  heiglit ;  a  rtnlt 
attained  by  tho  use  of  an  air  chamber,  of  which, 
as  introduced  into  the  fire  engine,  this  is  the 
earliest  notieo.  Destructive  fires  were  of  irt- 
quent  occurrence  in  Paris  and  in  the  provincci 
in  tho  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  work 
of  incendiaries,  who  were  known  as  ifoutiftvz. 
In  ItiDO  a  special  ofiScer  was  charged  with  tin 
duty  of  constructing,  keeping  in  repair,  anl 
nsing  at  fires  tho  17  pompes  portatiret  htloog- 
ing  to  the  royal  service,  and  in  17:22  the  ddis- 
ber  of  these  had  increased  to  30.  Tliere  vere 
besides  many  otliers  not  included  in  this  IlS^ 
ticular  service.  It  is  believed  that  none  Ten 
{>rovidcd  with  air  chambers;  for  in  1725  i 
paper  was  published  in  the  Jlcmoins  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  describini;  thi« 
improvement  as  adopted  in  the  vngiiic»  tt 
Strasburg,  and  in  it  no  intimation  is  exprv««id 
of  the  same  contrivance  ever  having  l»enn  in- 
troduced in  Paris.  Leathern  hose  wu^  invi-nt- 
ed  about  tho  year  1070  in  Amsterdam  hj  two 
Dutchmen  named  Van  der  Ileyde,  and  the  ty- 
paratus  was  speedily  introduced  into  uU  t  .e 
engines  of  the  city.  They  also  invented  tbe 
suction  pipe.  In  1690  the  inventors  pnbli^eJ 
a  folio  volume  containing  eng^aving^  the  tint 
seven  representing  dangeroos  conflagnitiocs 
at  which  tho  old  engines  had  been  used  to  lit- 
tle purpose;  the  twelve  folio  wins  represeDt 
fires  which  had  been  extingaished  by  toe  nev 
engines,  and  tho  method  of  woiUng  tht  no- 
chines.  The  details  of  tbdr  comtruetioa  tn 
not  given.  The  title  of  the  work,  wUefa  it  rt* 
garded  as  exceedingly  valoable  on  aeeont  of 
its  excellent  engravings,  it  Bmekfyti»§  itr 
n  if  u  It  inks  uU^etonden  fMik^rmii-mifflk^ 
It  was  long  before  the  inventiont  of  tlM  Ditdl 
were  introduced  into  Englukd.  At  the  cte 
of.  tho  10th  century  the  only  engliiet  tba« 
known  were  ^^  hand  squirts,'*  or  syringe^  intdi 
of  brass,  and  holding  two  or  three  qoarts  of 
water.  Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  ia 
the  vestry  room  of  St.  Dionit  Backchnrrh  it 
Fenchurch  street,  London.  Each  one  reqnind 
the  labor  of  three  men,  one  on  each  nde  lo 
hold  tho  instrument  steady  with  one  hand 
with  tlio  other  to  direct  the  nozzle  ^hik  um 
third  man  worked  the  plunger.  &> 

charged,  tho  piston  was  taken  out  ■ 
nozzle  was  dipped  into  water,  which  b     ■■ 
in  and  filled  the  body.    Tbey  were  aftcri 
fitted  into  a  portable  cistern,  and  fa         » 
with  levers  for  working  the  pistons.    Abuui 
close  of  the  17th  century  Xewaham*t  \m     »«■ 
engine  was  patentc<l  in  England.    This  y      ^ 
strong  cistern  of  oak,  placed  upon  whe«U 
nished  with  pumps,  air  chambers,  and  a  a 
])ipo  of  strong  leather,  to  prevent  its  col         & 
wlien  the  air  l>egan  to  be  exhausted  fi        ■ 
tho  action  of  tlie  pumps,  through  wiucn  ^ 
run  a  spiral  piece  of  metal.    Tlie  end  for  nr 
ceiving  the  water  was  provided  with  a  struacr. 
In  case  the  suction  pipe  could  not  be  conve- 
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nientlj  a»eJ,  the  water  was  snpplied  to  tlie 
cittero  by  backets  passed  by  hand. — Modern 
eiipueiicoDgiatesseDtiallyoftwoverticulduublo- 
*rtiD)C  furpe  pumps  (9«e  Pcmp),  one  under  cocli 
end  of  a  lever  beam  (nr  uiinetimes  fiiur  siogle- 
■ctiDg  puiups),  tu  wbich  are  attached  loDf; 
br>ke«  I'ur  many  men  to  take  huld  of  and  work 
by  liaod.  Ilic  pumps  disohur^re  into  one  res' 
erroir,  the  upper  part  of  whieh  contains  air, 
that  actit  OS  a  spring  to  cause  the  water  alter- 
nfttely  intnidaceU  by  each  iiump  to  flow  in  a 
oniibrni  current  through  tne  aischargc  pipe. 
Tfiis  pipe  ojiens  in  the  reservoir  below  tho  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  leads  without  to  any 
reqaired  tlistnnce,  according  to  the  number  of 
lengths  of  li'atlient  hciso  that  may  be  attached 
to-^thcr  by  the  brass  con  pi  in  a  with  which  they 
•re  famished.  Tho  water  isdischarged  through 
a  tapering  metollu:  pipe,  npon  the  end  of  which 


is  screwed  a  tip  of  any  required  bore,  which  la 
held  in  tlie  hand  to  direct  the  stream  upon  the 
fire.  A  suction  pipe  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
force  pump  U  always  ready  to  be  nsed  when 
necessary ;  but  wliere  a  stream  of  water  with 
sufficient  head,  as  from  the  aqueduct  hydrants, 
can  be  introduced,  tho  suction  iiipe  is  not  re- 
quired. The  machine  is  attachcu  to  a  c^rriatm 
constructed  cijiressly  for  the  purpose,  and  fur- 
nished with  various  implements  such  at>  are 
likely  to  bo  wanted  in  conflagrations.  The 
brakes  are  long  wooden  arms  extending  over 
the  wheels  each  way  l»eyond  the  extremities  of 
the  engine,  or  sometimes  transversely  to  the  car- 
riage, and  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  lever 
beams,  which  are  arranged  along  tlie  horizontal 
axis  ptaceil  over  the  centre  of  the  carriage.  Tliej 
are  moved  up  and  down  l)y  men  standing  on  the 
ground  each  side  of  the  engine,  working  with 
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Other*  who_  t.ike  their  position  on  tho  lop.— 
Tlie  irreat  modem  improvement  in  fire  engines 
b  the  spplicBtion  of  steam  power  to  work 
tbem.  Tim  was  first  attempted  by  Mr.  Bralli- 
«aite.  in  London,  in  1B30.  His  first  engine 
wu  of  barely  ais-horae  power,  weighing  n  lit- 
tle over  fl.OOO  lbs.,  was  furnished  with  an  up- 
right  boiler,  in  which  steam  was  generated  to  a 
raiiderate  working  pressure  in  SO  minnl<-s.  an<l 
was  capable  of  forcing  about  ISO  gallons  of 
water  per  minnte  from  80  to  SO  ft.  in  heiglit. 
It  hvl  a  steam  pump  of  tho  same  form  as  tliiwe 
now  in  common  use,  tho  steam  and  water  pis- 
ton* being  on  opposite  ends  of  the  same  piston 
md.  the  former  being  7  in.  in  diameter  and 
the  latter  (4  in.,  and  tho  stroke  of  each  10  in. 
A  Imr^r  engioo  of  the  same  general 


lion  was  built  by  Brathwaito  in  1832  for  the 
king  of  Prussia;  but  though  its  performances 
were  highly  spuken  of,  this  attempt  to  apply 
the  power  of  steam  for  fire-engine  purjioses 
cannot  )>e  said  to  have  been  sDccessful.  The 
time  required  fur  raising  steam,  and  the  gn-at 
weight  of  the  apparatus  when  adequate  boiler 
[«)wcr  was  olitained,  were  undoubteiilv  ilic 
principal  difficulties.'  In  Xew  York,  atti-r  the 
great  fire  of  IS.IB,  premiums  were  otTered  fur 
plans  of  steam  flre  engines,  and  in  the  year 
\f<il  an  engine  was  built,  iWm  nhins  by  Mr. 
Hodges,  under  a  contract  with  the  nssociated 
insurance  companies,  and  was  on  si'vcml  occa- 
sions bmnght  into  iiervico  at  Are*  with  good 
etfect;  but  though  very  powerful,  iis  great 
weight  proved  tu  bo  a  fatal  objection,  and  it 
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was  at  last  sold  and  coorertcd  to  other  tiMS. 
To  llie  city  of  Cincionati  b«loD)!3  tlia  credit  of 
pviiig  tlio  first  practical  demon stratioD  uf  tlie 
feasibility  of  tlii.4  application  of  Kteem,  and  of 
niakinti;  steam  fire  eDj^ioes  tlic  buiiis  of  a  fire 
departtiient  of  uncqnulluil  (-fliciene?.  Tlie?  are 
usually  drawn  by  horses,  one  or  two  pair  being 
niieil ;  but  in  a  few  ioatances  steam  lias  bceu 
suttessfully  employed  to  propel  tliem.  Such  u 
one,  tDode  by  tlic  Amoskeag  mnnufucturint; 
ooiupanT,  was  brought  into  use  nt  the  enfnnu 
house  No.  20  in  New  York  city  in  1673.  A 
view  of  it  is  given  in  the  preceding  engravintr, 
in  wliicli  b  represents  the  boiler;  a,  tite  air 
eliamliLT  for  coin[>resse<i  air;  ee,  steam  cj-lin- 
dcr^i  for  working  tlie  pumps,  p  }i,  through  ec- 
ceiitrii^  not  shown,  moving  at  tlic  same  time  the 
small  balance  wheel,  over  the  pidluy  of  which 
is  Hcen  a  stout  chain  which  passes  over  a  drum 
on  the  oxlo  of  the  drive  wheel,  A.  The  suction 
liiHu;  in  attached  at  d,  anil  the  disrhargo  hose 
at/i  which  is  eonnt>cte<l  witli  the  air  chamber. 
The  a|ip:iratiis  for  .'ttccring  i:i  controlled  by  the 
capstan,  g,  placed  in  front  of  the  driver's  scat, 
TliiK  engine  weighs  about  four  tons,  and  is  ca- 
llable of  propelling  itself  at  the  speed  of  a  rapid 
trot.  It  has  a  coi>acity  fur  throwing  water 
througli  a  Il-in.  nozzle  to  a  height  of  140  ft. 
an'l  to  a  hiirizontul  distance  of  about  250  ft. 
Through  a  U-in.  nozzlu  it  will  throw  a  stream 
about  2'20  ft.  vertically  and  800  tt.  horizontally. 
The  usuid  working  prcsMuru  of  steam  is  from 
60  to  80  lbs,  per  Bquure  inch,  the  st«am  es- 
caping by  a  safety  valve  when  above  the  hitter 
]irudsnre.  When  standing  at  the  engine  house 
the  boiler  is  kept  supplied  with  water  and 
steam  from  a  heater  in  the  b:isement,  at  a 
pressure  of  about  7u  lbs.  [icr  square  inch.  The 
liri'place  is  kept  charged  with  kindling  wood 
and  other  combustible^  which  are  capable  of 
supplying  sufficient  heat  in  one  minute  after 
Ignition,  during  which  time  the  water  and 
«t*jam  supplied  from  tho  heater  are  capable  of 
giving  propelling  force. 

FIKE  ElTUiVl'lSHaL  Many  attempU  have 
lieen  made  to  produce  apjiaratiis  to  extinguish 
fires  by  excluding  atmosjiheric  oxygen  from 
the  tlnme.  Among  the  earlii-st  iiiiU'hines  of 
this  kind  was  that  known  as  I'hillips's  fire  an- 
nlhilalor.  which  was  made  of  several  alieet- 
irou  oylinilurs  placed  one  within  another. 
Water  was  contained  betwet.>a  the  two  outer 
ones  wliirli  when  heate<l  generated  stenm  And 
discharged  it  into  on  inner  cylinder.  AVitliin 
the  lutter  was  tho  gas-generating  mixture,  a 
(.iini[>uun<)  of  charcoal,  niiro,  and  gyj muni.  An 
a|>|>aratuA  fur  igniting  it  consisted  of  a  bottle 
of  I'hlorali)  of  potasli  and  sugar,  n^xm  whivh 
e«ul<l  i>e  emi>tied  another  of  sul|ihuric  ni-id.  A 
mixture  of  gaavv  and  uteam  was  ex|ielled  fiiini 
till-  top  of  the  tiiachine. — An  a|i[Miratus  for  ex- 
(in^ui-hin:;  firen  was  invented  by  MM.  (';irlier 
iiii'l  Vigiion  of  Paris,  and  patented  l>r  theiii 
in  l^iW.  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  in  ihc 
l'iiii.-<l  States  in  18(!1)  and  rd»u<-<l  in  IST'J. 
'IIk'  principal  advantage  possi-SM.-d  by  (Ijis  ina- 


chine  consists  in  charging  rater  with  earbeeie 
acid  gas  and  projecting  it  into  the  fire  by  the 
force  of  its  own  pressure.  Such  a  tntrYimr. 
made  by  the  Babcock  manufacturing  com]»aT 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  who  own  the  Amir 
ican  patent,  is  represented  in  figs.  1  and  i.    i 
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metallic  cylinder,  of  sufficient  strength  to  best 
an  internal  pressure  of  over  250  Jlis.  per  vfitn 
inch,  contains  in  its  upper  part  a  glass  or  UadM 
vessel  capable  of  holding  8  or  11)  oz.  of  «1- 
phuric  acid.  It  is  suspended  by  two  pinja 
jilaced  upon  oppo»te  sides  and  lielow  the  etn- 
tre  of  gravity,  but  retcuned  in  an  upright  po- 
sition by  means  of  the  stopper,  which  is  lieU 
in  the  moutli  of  the  vessel  by  a  rod  whiet 
passes  through  the  hermetically  adjusted  covtr. 
About  7  gallons  of  water  holding  in  solmka 
2}  llts.  of  bicarbonsto  of  soda  is  placed  in  tbt 
large  cylinder,  and  abont  8  oz.  of  commerdil 
acid  is  put  in  the  glaia  or  leaden  Tassel,  and  h«U 
in  position  by  the  atopper  and  the  rod  vUck 
passes  throngh  the  cover.  The  Utter  is  (ba 
clamped  to  its  place,  and  if  the  atopper  b«  re- 
moved the  vessel  will  become  inverted  by  ik 
own  weight  and  tho  acid  precipitated  into  lb* 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This  causes  tt* 
liberation  of  a  quantity  of  carlxmic  acid  p^ 
which  at  the  ordinary  prewure  would  nonn 
nearly  eight  cnbio  feet,  bat  which  under  tM 
pressure  produced  by  its  own  elasticity,  ia  tbis 
case  about  100  lbs.  per  aqnare  inch,  remint 


dissolved  by  the  water.  If  a  how  be  attaAil 
to  the  stojicock  place<l  in  the  lower  part  rflhi 
cylinder,  a  stream  of  water  hiMlDg  cmrfank 
acid  gas  in  solution  ii  forced  out  with  pMt 
rapidity,  carrying  with  it  bobUeaorgaawtitk 
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ddenly  liberated  by  the  diminntion  of 
rv.  It  has  been  found  that  when  this 
I  is  projected  upon  a  fire  it  possesses  ex- 
inury  extinguishing  powers.  A  pair  of 
extinguishers  may  be  mounted  ui>on  a 
re  drawn  by  horses.  This,  known  as  the 
ck  self-acting  fire  engine,  is  shown  in 

Th«'S('  cylinders  are  capable  of  holding 
73  g:i11ons  each,  and  of  sustaining  an 
al  f)ressure  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
are  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
to  render  etficient  service  in  extinguish- 
er* before  they  liave  spread  to  much  ex- 
nd  even  then  they  may  be  used  with  ad- 
^e  as  aids  to  the  steam  engine,  or  alone. 
EFLY,  the  i>opular  name  of  many  serri- 
Acetleii,  btlouging  to  the  families  elate- 
md  bnnpyrida^  and  to  the  old  genera 
an<I  lampyriM  of  Linnicus;  the  luminous 
«  of  tho  former  l>e]ong  to  the  new  world, 
i>f  the  latter  to  lM)th  hemispheres ;  these 

are  alrK)  called  tire  beetles.  The  elaters 
\  tirui  and  solid  body,  of  an  oval  form ; 
ddle  p<irtion  of  the  sternum  between  the 
lir  of  legs  is  prolonged  into  a  short  spine 
•  conc<.'aled  in  a  cavity  behind  it;  the 
.'e  in  the  males  are  simply  serrated. 
ire  called  spring  l)eetles  from  the  faculty 
•e*!  by  them  of  throwing  themselves  up- 
^ith  a  spring  by  means  of  the  spine;  as 
ive  on  plants,  when  they  drop  to  the 
i  they  often  fall  upon  tho  back,  whose 
'onvexity  and  the  shortness  of  tho  legs 
t  them  from  turning  over;    the   S|)ine 

been  unsheathed  by  bending  the  head 
or:ix  backward,  it  is  made  to  strike  with 
jrcf  against  the  sheath  by  the  sudden 
itening  of  the  body,  that  it  projects  the 
int4»  the  air.  and  gives  it  the  chance  of 
r  d<»wn  on  the  feet ;  if  unsuccessful,  other 
•rj«  are  made  until  the  object  is  attained. 
■3*  <»f  this  tribe  are  numerous  in  tropical 
.•a,  including  the  West  Indies.  One  of 
rger»t  and  most  brilliant  is  the  night- 
r  elater.  or  lightning  spring  beetle,  the 
of  the  West  \ih\k'^  (pyrophorvn  noctilu- 
i\v\.)\  tills  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  of 

color,  and  j:ives  a  strong  light  from  two 
jberelvs  on    the   dorsal   surface   of  the 


\ 


Cocttjo  (P>Ti»nb«)ru»  ooctilncns). 


.  and  iVnin  tlje  under  surface  of  the  seg- 
of  tlio  ImkIv.  Specimens  are  fre«iuently 
t  alive  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
»  kept  for  some  time  if  fed  on  sugar  cane ; 
lb  in  sriiil  to  1)6  very  injurious  to  the  su- 
le  by  devouring  the  roots;  one  of  these 


was  once  transported  to  Paris,  and  escaping 
into  the  streets,  after  assuming  its  perfect  state, 
very  much  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  This  insect  is  common  in  summer,  both 
in  tho  lowlands  and  at  moderate  elevations ; 
according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  the  thoracic  light  is 
visible  oven  in  broad  daylight;  when  undis- 
turbed, these  spots  are  dull  white,  but  they 
gradually  become  bright  when  touched,  the 
brilliancy  beginning  at  the  centre  and  extend- 
ing until  the  whole  tubercle  shines  with  a  rich 
yellowish  green.  The  light  is  so  intense  that 
it  will  cast  a  shadow  of  any  object  op  tlie  op- 
posite wall  in  a  dark  room ;  the  under  side  of 
the  thorax  seems  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  particu- 
larly beneath  the  tubercles ;  when  leA  to  it- 
self, the  insect  becomes  quiet,  and  the  light  fades 
to  a  mere  speck.  The  insect  when  held  in  the 
hand  shows  only  a  green  light,  but  when  fiying 
free  it  diffuses  a  rich  ruddy  glow  from  the  ven- 
tral surface ;  it  may  show  the  green  light  at 
any  time,  but  the  red  light  only  when  fiying ; 
the  former  is  seldom  shown  during  tiight,  but 
in  rare  instances  both  tints  are  seen,  producing 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  effect.  The  thoracic 
light  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  insect,  but  the 
abdominal  is  by  some  considered  involuntary ; 
the  f(»rmer  is  intennittent,  but  the  latter  seems 
to  be  a  constant  red  glare,  which  will  illumi- 
nate tho  ground  for  the  space  of  a  yard  sipiare. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  luminous 
elaters  mentioned  by  Illiger,  found  in  South 
America,  where  they  fly  during  dusk  and  at 
night,  generally  remaining  quiet  during  the 
day.  These  insects  are  used  by  the  natives, 
confined  under  gauze,  as  ornaments  for  their 
head  dresses  and  garments;  they  have  been 
usefully  employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illumination  in  their  dwellings  and 
in  their  journeys ;  several,  confined  in  a  glass 
vessel,  give  light  enough  to  read  small  ])rint 
by.  This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
an  acquaintance  with  natural  history  has  dissi- 
pated the  fears  of  the  superstitious:  the  deceit- 
ful light  of  supposed  malignant  spirits  has  be- 
come the  beautiful  radiation  of  an  insi*ct  sport- 
ing amid  its  inotVensive  companions.  These 
ins<.'Cts  may  Ik*  kept  for  weeks,  if  fed  on  sugar 
cane,  and  placed  in  damp  moss;  their  light  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  glowworm. 
The  larvie  of  many  elaters  are  also  more  or 
less  luminous.  In  the  adults  Inith  sexes  are 
luminous.  (See  *'  Ameri<*an  Naturalist,''  vol. 
ii.,  1869,  pp.  420-423.)— The  genus  lampyriB 
(Kab.)  includes  the  fireflies  of  the  Uniti'il  States 
and  the  glowworm  of  Europe;  they  are  chnr- 
acterize<l  by  soft  and  flexible  bcKlies,  straight 
and  depress<.*<l ;  there  is  no  snout,  and  the  head 
in  the  males  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the 
eves,  and  is  much  conceale<l  bv  the  thorax ; 
the  antennro  are  short,  with  cvUndrioal  and 
compressed  articulations;  the  alKlomen  is  ser- 
rated on  the  sides ;  the  elytra  are  coriaceous, 
and  the  legs  simple;  the  females  have  only 
rudiments  of  elytra  at  the  base  of  tho  ab- 
domen.   The  glowworms  of  Europe,  L,  noe- 
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tiluca^  L,  Itallca^  Z.  npUndidnla^  and  Z.  hemip- 
tera^  will  be  described  under  Glowworm.  In 
the  United  States  tbere  arc  many  species,  of 
which  tlie  L.  scintUlans  (Say)  and  L.  corusca 
(Linn.)  are  t'amiliar  examples.  The  latter  is  41 
lines  lonjr;  tlie  body  is  ublonf^  pubescent,  brown- 
ish black ;  a  rose-colored  arched  streak,  dilated 
and  yellower  anteriorly,  joins  the  elevated  tho- 
racic disk ;  the  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinated, 
with  numerous  minute  dots;  it  is  found  as  far 
north  as  54°.  Both  sexes  are  luminous,  but  the 
lij^ht  is  stron«?est  in  the  female ;  the  light  streams 
from  the  yentral  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  even 
the  larvo)  of  many  species,  and  also  the  eggs, 
are  luminous.  Like  the  elaters,  they  conceal 
themselves  by  day,  and  tly  about  in  warm  damp 
cvcnin;;s;  the  males  fly  from  plant  to  plant, 
while  the  female  remains  still,  betraying  her- 
self to  the  other  sex  by  her  brighter  light,  of  a 
bluish  or  greenish  white  tint.  The  luminous 
litmpyrida  of  tropical  America  are  very  numer- 
ous and  brilliant^  in  the  words  of  Humboldt, 
repeating  <m  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heavens.  According  to  Gosse,  tlieir  sparks,  of 
various  deirrees  of  intensity,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  species,  are  to  be  seen  gleaming 
by  score-*  ab(>ut  the  margins  of  woods  and  in 
open  places  in  the  islun<l  of  Jamaica.  This 
writer  de^icrihes  may  species,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  pygolnmpis  xautftophoth  and 
photurh  rrr/tirohr.  P.  xanthophotis  is  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  hmg  and  one  third  of  an  inch 
wide;  the  elytra  are  smoke-black ;  the  thorax 
dral),  dark  bmwn  in  the  centre;  the  abdomen 
palo,  with  the  last  three  or  four  segments 
cream-white;  the  iJL'lit  is  very  intense,  of  a 
rich  orange  color  when  seen  nbroa<l,  but  yel- 
low when  examined  by  tlie  liglit  of  a  candle, 
and  intermittent,  liirliting  up  a  few  segments 
or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  ab<h)nien.  P. 
Tcmicohtr  is  a  large  spei'ies,  with  drab-colore<l 
elytra,  less  brilliant  in  its  liglit  and  less  rapid 
in  its  tlight  than  the  former  species;  the  litrht 
is  of  a  briirlit  green  hue  ;  it  freiiuently  rests  <m 
a  twig,  gradually  increasing  the  intensity  of  its 
light  to  the  brightest,  an<l  then  by  degrees  ex- 
tinguishing it,  remaining  dark  a  minute  or  two, 
shining  and  fading  again  like  a  revolving  light. 
Sometimes  one  sj>ecies  is  attracted  by  the  otlier, 
when  the  intermingling  of  the  green  and  orantro 
rays  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Oth- 
er smaller  species,  whieli  lly  in  at  tlie  windows 
in  sunnner  incouMtlerable  numbers,  have  either 
a  yellow  or  a  irreen  light.  The  little  liretlv  sei-n 
m  warm  summer  nights  is  a  species  of  photn- 
ri» ;  it  is  the  m.ile  <mly  that  tlie-*;  the  wingless 
female,  seldom  seen,  a  glowworm,  emits  a  much 
brighter  li:rht;  the  larva,  whirh  resembles  the 
female,  is  luminous,  and.  it  is  said,  the  eggs  are 
also.  Another  native  >pecies  is  photimm  pf/nt- 
IiM,  the  larva  of  whieh  tee<ls  *m  si»t'i-bo«liod  in- 
sects and  worm«t. — Tw«»  ^pecie-^of  hemipterous 
insert-*,  of  the  gt-misyVz/v'^r//.  are  sai«l  by  some 
ant!n»rs  to  Ke  luminous  tln»U:rh  the  trreatest 
wei^'ht  itf  nei'ative  eviileiice  i**  aL'ain-st  this 
btate.iient;    the  >nout   in  this  g'-nus  is  long. 


straight  or  curved  npwtfd,  and  the  light  iiaii 
to  emanate  from  its  extremity,  whenec  Ur 
common  name  of  lantern  flies.     The  SooA 
American  8i>ecie9  (F.  latemariOj  Linn.)  ii  i 
largo  and  handsome  insect,  with  wings  tiM 
with  block  and  yellow ;  Mme.  Marian  SMfto 
positively  that  the  light  from  the  head  h  » 
brilliant  that  it  is  easy  to  read  by  it;  Cool 
Ilotihiannsegg,  M.  Richard,  and  the  nrinei  d 
Neuwicd  have  denied  the  tmth  of  this  lUI^ 
ment ;  but,  from  the  poaitive  aasertioo  of  dM 
above  lady,  the  general  application  of  the  bom 
firefly  to  this  si>ecies,  and  the  poMibility  thtf 
the  emanation  of  light  may  be  peroeptibte  odj 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  vdl  to 
that  the  insect  possesses  luminous  power,  h 
flics  high,  and  hovers  about  the  summits  of 
trees.    Another  species  (F.  eandelaria.  ¥th\ 
from  China,  of  a  g^reenish  color  varied  wA 
orange  and  black,  with  its  long  snout  cnnnei 
upward,  is  said  to  flit  among  tne  branches  of 
the  banian  and  tamarind  trees,  illnminstiig 
their  dark  recesses. — The  cauaes  whirh  pce- 
duce  this  light  have  been  the  auhjeot  of  mack 
discussion  among  naturalists;   some  lay  ik 
principal  stress  upon  the  influence  of  the  as- 
vous  system,  others  upon  the  respiration,  ocbof 
upon  the  circulation;  chemists  have  aMeitoi 
the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  fatty  tioM 
whence  the  light  seems  to  issue,  but  then  ii 
no  proof  of  this  from  analysis.    The  moot  if- 
cent  writers  agree  that  the  luminous  tisoDsii 
made  up  of  fat  globules  permeated  by  noav- 
ous  trachcR)  conveying  air,  with  no  trseeiof 
nerves  or  blood  vessels,  according  to  Dr.  Bv>  * 
nett.    It  does  not  appear  satisfactorily  deltf- 
mined  whether  there  may  not  be  in  this  tiMi 
jihosphorized  fats  which  give  forth  light  oa 
contact  with  oxygen,  hydnigen,  or  nitiugo- 
Matteucci  cimcludes  from  his  oxperiments  ttoC 
the  light  is  pnxluced  by  the  union  of  etrboi 
of  the  fat  with  the  oxygen  in  the  traches.  If 
a  slow  combustion,  and  without  any  iucreooi 
of  temperature.    The  intermittence  of  the  Yif^ 
is  believed  to  depend  on  the  movemcotoif 
respiration,  and  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
those  of  the  circulation,  though  Carus  flfl|0 
that  the  light  of  the  glowworm  grows  brigter 
with  each  fresh  wave  of  blood  sent  to  tbs 
neighborho^Ml  of  the  tissue.      It  is  prohsbb 
also  that  the  nervous  system  has  some  inii- 
ence  on  the  light,  though  it  may  not  be  eosa- 
tial  to  its  production;  as  in  the  eleetrie flohoi 
we  find  the  physical  and  chemleal  ataaHli 
necessary  for  ttio  production  of  electrieitj,  to 
a  great  exfent  independent  of,  yet  brMfhk 
into  hannonious  action  and  directed  by,  tbs 
nervous  svstem,  so  in  the  luminous  insects  «• 
may  have  the  ohemi<*al  elements  necessarr  fcr 
slow  <-ombustion  and  the  prodncti«A  of  ugki 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  influenced  uA 
directed  by  it ;  the  light  may  also  be  direcllf 
influenced  by  the  a(*tion  of  the  nerves  on  tW 
re<ipiratory  function.     The  luniinou*  snbiCatfs 
grows  brighter  in  oxygen,  duller  in  earboaie 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  oad 
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nnder  water.  It  is  said  that  tliero  is  no  heat 
acc(»iiipanyin?  this  li^rht,  though  it  be  a  true 
eoiDbu>tion  uud  a  combination  of  carbon  with 


coming  heated  they  rapidly  lose  tlieir  strength, 
and  are  liable  to  give  way  suddenly,  and  much 
sooner  than  timbers  even  when  consumin&r. 


oxygen ;  this  may  be  owing  to  tlie  rudeness  or        flREWOBKS.    See  Ptrotechnt. 
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iro|>ertertion  of  our  instruments,  or  to  the  slow- 
er peculiarity  of  the  combustion. 


FIBRIN  (Dan.  Jire,  four),  the  fourth  part  of 

a  barrel,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity, 

FlE&PEOOFI^'(f,  a  term  applied  to  processes  :  variously  given  as  containing  from  71  imperial 

br  which  fabrics  or  buildings   are  rendered  '  gallons  to  10*987  standard  gallons.     For  ale  its 


pr<K>f  against  taking  fire.  Clotlis  saturated  with 
mineral  i>aint  are  rendered  less  liable  to  intlame 


capacity  was  one  gallon  less  than  for  beer;  as 
usually  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  tlie  for- 


froin  falling  cinders  or  sparks,  but  cannot  bo  ;  mer  and  9  for  the  latter.  In  the  United  States, 
nuule  to  withstand  continued  heat.  Several  |  firkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  of  butter,  the 
methods  have  been  devised  for  rendering  wood  :  weight  of  which  should  be  66  lbs.  In  some 
fire-pr(Mjf.     In  the  United  States  wooden  roofs  '  parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  110  lbs. 


are  partially  secured  from  fire  by  covering  them 
with  a  coating  of  gravel,  secured  by  mixture 
with  coal  tar  or  asplialtum ;  but  of  course  this 
affords  protection  only  against  sparks  or  cin- 
ders. The  English  war  department  several 
years  ago  nnuio  experiments  to  test  the  utility 
of  an  application  of  one  of  the  cheap  soluble 
alkaline  sdicates,  as  the  silicate  of  soda.    Paint- 


FIRMAMENT  {Lai.  firmamentum,  support),  in 
ancient  astronomy,  the  eighth  sphere  or  heaven 
which  surrounded  the  seven  8])heres  of  the 
planets  and  supported  the  fixed  stars.  Two 
motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  and  a  motion  from  west 
to  east,  which  was  completed,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  86,000  years,  when  the  fixed  stars 


ing  the  wckhI  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt  were  again  in  precisely  the  same  po>ition  as 
was  Very  usiM'ul.  But  the  best  results  were  =  at  the  beginning.  This  period  was  called  the 
obtained  by  going  over  the  coating  of  the  sili-  Platonic  or  great  year.  In  common  language, 
cate  of  soda  with  another  of  lime  whitcwasli,  firmament  signifies  the  sky  or  heaven. 
and  after  this  had  stood  a  few  hours  coating  I  FISMAN,  or  Fermtn,  a  Persian  word  signify- 
it  with  anotiier  stronger  solution  of  the  scnla.  ing  an  order,  employed  especially  in  Turkey  to 
TLe  tirst  solution,  it  is  directed,  should  be  pre-  designate  any  decree  issued  l)y  the  Pt>rte,  and 
part^l  by  mixing  with  one  measure  of  the  thick  authenticated  by  the  sultan's  own  cipher  or 
•irupof  silicate  of  soilatliree  measures  of  water;  |  mon<>gram,  called  the  turn.  Each  of  the  min- 
the  wcmmI  should  be  brushed  over  with  this,  as  '  isters  and  members  of  the  divan  has  the  right 
niQcti  being  laid  on  as  the  woml  can  be  made  <»f  signing  firmans  relative  to  the  businosof  his 
to  Hb'iM>rb.  When  nearly  dry,  the  lime  wash  of  own  department,  but  only  the  grand  vizier  is 
crcaiiiTcon<iistence  is  applied,  and  after  this  has  ,  authorized  to  place  at  their  head  the  (ura^ 
be<*ouie  mmlerately  dry,  the  solution  prepared  i  which  alone  gives  them  fiin-e.  A  decree  signed 
with  t  wt>  parts  of  sirup  to  three  of  water  is  laid  by  the  sultanas  own  hand  is  called  /latti-nfn  rif. 
en  with  the  brush.  The  covering  thus  pre-  The  name  firman  is  also  applied  to  a  Turkish 
pared  ailher^**!  very  well,  even  when  expose<l  passport,  whether  issued  by  the  Porte  or  by  a 
to  a  stream  of  water  jmd  to  rains;  the  former  pasha,  enjoining  the  sulH»rdinnte  authorities  to 
wlien  striking  the  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  jet  grant  the  traveller  bearing  it  protection  and 
only  sliirhtly  aliraded  it,  and  it  was  nt>t  easily  assistance.  In  hulia,  a  written  perniissitn  to 
removetl  l»yapi»ly ing  heavy  blows  to  the  woo<l.  ■  trade  is  called  a  finnan. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  silicate  was  pre-  FISC  (Lat.^V//*),  originally,  a  wicker  basket 
pared  so  as  to  mix  readily  with  water,  one  in  wliich  money  was  carrie<l  about  and  kept, 
puiind  w.is  sufiicient  to  cover  10  S4|uare  feet,  Un<ler  the  I'oman  republic  the  state  treasury 
and  at  tlie  rate  of  £20  per  ton  of  the  sirup,  the  was  called  anirittm,  AVhen  the  empire  was 
cost  of  the  silicate  for  this  amount  of  surface  is  ci-tablished  the  name  Jitmig  was  given  to  the 
only  alnnit  twopence,  liy  this  application  to  treasure  which  belonged  to  I  he  emperor  as 
the  tiinlK-rn  and  other  woodwork  of  houses,  such.  The  public  treasure,  properly  speaking, 
they  may  U'  rendered  comparatively  safe  from  the  title  to  which  was  vested  in  the  senate  as 
fire;  but  for  iriif>ortant  structures,  the  most  the  representative  of  the  old  republic,  con- 
tbi>rou;rii  proteetion  is  in  the  use  (»f  wrought-  tinned  to  be  called  o^rarium,  and  the  private 
in»n  be:mis,  built  into  the  walls  of  brick  or  pmperty  of  the  emperor  as  an  individual  was 
Mone,  and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma-  termed  re»  printti  principia.  Under  the  later 
leriul  fi»r  the  partition  walls,  fioors,  roof,  ami  emperors  no  such  separate  fund  as  the  wra- 
*tair-i.  The  most  etlicient  methiHls  in  um»  in  rium  was  any  longer  in  existence,  and  the  dis- 
the  United  St:ite«*  are  de^i'ribed  in  the  articlo  tinction  between  uTarium  and  fisi-us  was  lost. 
Bf.\m.  Kv«n  huil«ling«»  thus  c«>nstructed  in  the  The  imperial  treasury,  having  bec<«me  the  only 
ni<»^t  perl'eet  manner  may  bo  completely  ruined  treasury  of  the  state,  was  designated  by  both 
if  filleii  w'vAi  eombuNtible  pmmIs  that  bec«»me  terms.  Some  of  the  rights  of  a  natural  person 
on<v  Tbitroughly  i:;nited  ;  for  the  beam**  when  were  accorded  to  the  fiscus,  and  hence  by  a  fic- 
heate«l  iniwt  expand,  and  with  a  force  against  .  tion  of  law  it  was  deemed  a  person,  in  the  same 
the  wall-*  that  canni»t  be  resisted.  UaM-iron  manner  as  a  corporation  or  the  community  of 
biMni't  and  eohnnns  have  been  shown  to  Ik»  a  city  or  village.  In  the  civil  law  of  nuKlern 
more  objectionable  even  than  wood ;  for  on  l»e-    Europe  the  tisc  is  the  property  of  the  state. 
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tiluca^  L.  TtaVica^  L.  splendUhda^  and  L,  hemip- 
tera^  will  bo  descrihcd  under  Glowwohm.  In 
tho  United  States  tliere  are  many  species,  of 
which  tho  L.  iwintUlanB  (Say)  and  Z.  coruscn 
(Linn.)  are  familiar  examples.  The  latter  is  4} 
lines  long ;  the  body  is  oblonjr  pnbescent,  brown- 
ish black ;  a  rose-colored  arciied  streak,  dilated 
and  yellower  anteriorly,  joins  tho  elevated  tho- 
racic disk ;  tho  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinate<l, 
with  numerous  minute  dots;  it  is  found  as  far 
north  as  54°.  Both  sexes  are  luminous,  but  the 
lif^ht  is  stronp:est  in  the  female ;  the  light  streams 
from  tho  ventral  surface  of  tho  abdomen ;  even 
the  larva)  of  many  stHscies,  and  also  tho  cgg:s, 
are  luminous.  Like  tho  elaters,  they  conceal 
themselves  by  day,  and  Hy  about  in  warm  damp 
evenings;  tho  males  fly  from  plant  to  plant, 
while  the  female  remains  still,  betraying  her- 
self to  the  other  sex  by  her  brighter  light,  of  a 
bluish  or  greenish  white  tint.  Tho  luminous 
lampyriJa  of  tropical  America  are  very  numer- 
ous and  brilliant,  in  tho  words  of  Humboldt, 
repeating  on  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heavens.  According  to  Gosse,  their  sparks,  of 
various  <legrees  of  intensity,  in  i)roporti(m  to 
the  size  of  the  species,  are  to  bo  seen  gleaming 
by  scores  about  the  margins  of  woods  and  in 
open  piace'^  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  This 
writer  describes  may  species,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  pygolamph  oranthophoth  and 
photnrin  rrrnifohr.  P,  xanthophotin  is  three 
fourths  <»f  an  inch  long  and  one  third  of  an  inch 
wide;  tho  elytra  are  smoke-black;  tho  thorax 
drab,  dark  brown  in  tho  centre;  tho  abdomen 
pale,  with  the  last  three  or  four  segments 
cream-white;  the  light  is  very  intense,  of  a 
rich  orange  color  when  seen  abroad,  but  yel- 
low whon  examined  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
and  intermittent,  lighting  up  a  few  segments 
or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  P. 
verBicolor  is  a  large  species,  with  drab-colored 
elytra,  less  brilliant  in  its  liglit  and  less  rapid 
in  its  flight  than  the  former  species;  the  lijrht 
is  of  a  bright  green  Ime ;  it  fretpiently  rests  <m 
a  twig,  gradually  increasing  the  intensity  of  its 
light  to  the  brightest,  and  then  by  degrees  ex- 
tinguishing it,  remaining  dark  a  minute  or  two, 
shining  an<l  fading  again  like  a  revolving  light. 
Sometimes  one  s|>ecies  is  attracted  hy  the  other, 
when  the  intermingling  of  the  green  and  orange 
rays  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Oth- 
er smaller  species,  which  fly  in  at  the  windows 
in  summer  in  consi<lerahle  nunihers.  have  either 
a  yellow  or  a  green  light.  The  little  firefly  seen 
in  warm  summer  nights  is  a  species  of  phofu- 
rU;  it  is  the  male  only  that  flies;  the  wingless 
female,  sehlom  seen,  a  elowworm,  omits  a  much 
brighter  light;  the  larva,  whi<'h  resembles  the 
female,  is  luminoiH.  and,  it  is  sai<l,  the  L'i:*::^  aro 
also.  Another  native  ^pecie«4  is  jihotlhUM  fn/ni- 
h'*y  the  larva  of  whi«'h  feeds  on  si»ft-hodied  in- 
sect«*  and  worms. — Two  >pecie«*of  hemipterous 
iiHocts  of  the  genus  r*'//7')rr/.  are  said  )>y  some 
authors  to  he  luminous.  thou:rh  the  greatest 
weiu'ht  of  neirative  evi<lence  is  ngainst  this 
statement;    the  >nout  in  this  genus  is  long, 


straight  or  curved  upward,  and  the  light  b  mad 
to  emanate  from  its  extremity,  whence  their 
common  name  of  lantern  flies.  The  8oiuh 
American  si>ecic9  (/!  latemaruty  Linn.)  i«  a 
largo  and  handsome  insect,  with  wings  viQtd 
with  black  and  yellow;  Mme.  Merian  aaserU 
positively  that  the  light  from  the  head  is  m 
brilliant  that  it  is  easy  to  read  bj  it;  Cooot 
Iloflmannsegg,  M.  Richard,  and  the  prince  of 
Xeuwicd  have  denied  the  trnth  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but,  from  the  positive  aasertion  of  the 
above  lady,  the  general  application  of  the  niiM 
flrefly  to  this  species,  and  the  possibility  thst 
tho  emanation  of  light  may  be  perce[>tible  obIt 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  insect  possesses  lominons  power.  It 
flies  high,  and  hovers  abont  the  summits  of 
trees.  Another  species  (F.  candelaria^  Fab.), 
from  China,  of  a  greenish  color  vuied  with 
orange  and  black,  with  its  lonff  snout  carrtd 
upward,  is  said  to  flit  among  the  branches  of 
the  banian  and  tamarind  trees,  illuminatiBg 
their  dark  recesses. — Tho  causes  which  {vo- 
dnco  this  light  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  naturalists;  some  lay  the 
principal  stress  upon  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  others  upon  the  respiration,  ocben 
upon  the  circulation;  chemists  have  asserted 
tho  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  fatty  tisne 
whence  tho  light  seems  to  issue,  hut  there  ii 
no  proof  of  this  from  analysis.  The  most  re- 
cent writers  agree  that  the  luminous  tissue  ii 
made  up  of  fat  globules  permeated  by  numer 
ous  tracheio  conveying  nir,  with  no  traces  of 
nerves  or  blood  vessels,  accordin^r  to  Dr.  Bv- 
nott.  It  does  not  appear  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined whether  there  may  not  be  in  tli'is  tisne 
phosph(»rized  fats  which  give  forth  li^t  oi 
contact  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitroges. 
Mattoucci  concludes  from  his  experiments  tluC 
the  light  is  pnxluced  by  the  union  of  carboa 
of  the  fat  with  the  oxygen  in  the  traches,  by 
a  slow  combustion,  and  without  any  incressi 
of  temperature.  The  intermittence  of  the  li^ 
is  believed  to  depend  on  the  movementi  of 
respiration,  and  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
those  of  tlio  circulation,  though  Canis  siji 
that  the  light  of  the  glowworm  frrows  brighter 
with  each  fresh  wave  of  blood  sent  to  the 
neighl>orhood  of  tho  tissue.  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  nervous  system  has  some  infli- 
ence  on  the  light,  though  it  may  not  he  essen- 
tial to  its  production ;  as  in  tha  eleetrie  fisbcf 
we  And  the  physical  and  chemieal  thawBli 
necessary  for  the  production  of  eJectrMtj,  to 
a  great  exfent  independent  of,  yet  broiqiht 
into  harmonious  action  and  directed  by,  tkt 
nervous  system,  so  in  the  luminous  insect!  we 
may  have  tho  chemical  elements  nrrtrsarr  for 
slow  combustion  and  the  pro<1uction  of  tfht 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  influenced  and 
directed  by  it;  the  light  may  also  be  directly 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  oo  the 
respiratory  function.  The  luniinons  tnbitaMe 
grows  brighter  in  o.xygcn,  duller  in  carbonic 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  and 
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under  water.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  heat 
accompanying;  this  light,  though  it  be  a  true 
combustion  and  a  couibination  of  carbon  witli 
oxjgen ;  thid  may  be  owing  to  the  rudeness  or 
imperfection  of  our  instruments,  or  to  the  slow- 
ness or  peculiarity  of  the  combustion. 

FlE&PBOOFI^iG,  a  term  applied  to  processes 
by  which  fabrics  or  buihlings  are  rendered 
pn>of  against  taking  fire.  Cloths  saturated  with 
mineral  paint  are  rendered  less  liable  to  infiame 
from  falling  cinders  or  sparks,  but  cannot  bo 
OQAde  to  withstand  continued  heat.  Several 
methods  have  been  devised  for  rendering  wood 
fire-proof.  In  the  United  States  wooden  roofs 
are  partially  secured  from  fire  by  covering  them 
with  a  coating  of  gravel,  secured  by  mixture 
with  coal  tar  or  asphaltum ;  but  of  course  this 
affords  protection  only  against  sparks  or  cin- 
ders. The  English  war  de[>artment  several 
rears  ago  made  experiments  to  test  the  utility 
of  an  application  of  one  of  the  cheap  soluble 
alkaline  silicates,  as  the  silicate  of  soda.  Paint- 
ing the  wood  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt 
was  very  useful.  But  the  best  results  were 
obtained  by  going  over  the  coating  of  the  sili- 
cate of  soda  with  another  of  lime  whitewash, 
and  after  this  had  stood  a  few  hours  coating 
it  with  another  stronger  solution  of  the  soda. 
Tile  first  solution,  it  is  directed,  sliould  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  with  one  measure  of  the  thick 
sirup  of  Mlicate  of  !to<la  three  measures  of  water ; 
the  wotmI  should  bo  brushed  over  with  this,  as 
much  U*ing  laid  on  ns  the  wood  can  be  made 
to  ab**orb.  When  nearly  dry,  the  lime  wash  of 
creamy  consistence  is  applied,  and  after  this  has 
become  moderately  dry,  the  solution  prepared 
with  two  parts  of  sirup  to  three  of  water  is  laid 
on  with  the  brush.  The  covering  thus  pre- 
|*ared  ailhere*!  very  well,  even  when  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  water  and  to  rains;  the  former 
when  striking  the  woo<l  in  the  shape  of  a  jet 
onlv  ^li;rhtlv  abraded  it,  and  it  was  not  easily 
removed  by  applying  heavy  blows  to  the  wood. 
It  was  found  that  when  the  silicate  was  pre- 
pared 84>  as  to  mix  reodily  with  water,  one 
pound  was  suthcient  to  cover  10  s<iuare  feet, 
and  at  the  rate  of  £20  \h.'T  ton  of  the  sirup,  the 
cost  of  the  silicate  for  this  amount  of  surface  is 
only  alH»ut  twopence.  By  this  application  to 
the  timbers  an<l  other  woodwork  of  houses, 
they  may  Ih»  rendere<l  comparatively  safe  from 
fire;  but  f(»r  iiniK>rtant  structures,  the  most 
tborou:rh  protection  is  in  the  use  of  wronght- 
iron  beams,  built  into  the  walls  of  brick  or 
ttont*.  and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
terial for  the  partition  walls,  fioors,  roof,  and 
stairs.  Tlie  m<»st  ethcient  metho<ls  in  use  in 
the  United  State-*  are  described  in  the  article 
Be\m.  Even  buildings  thus  constructed  in  the 
mtist  i»i»rfeot  manner  may  be  completely  ruined 
if  tillctl  with  combustible  goo<ls  that  become 
once  thoroughly  ijrnite<l;  ft>r  the  beams  when 
heateil  must  expand,  and  with  a  force  against 
the  walk  that  cannot  l>e  resisted.  Cast-iron 
beamn  and  columns  have  l>een  shown  to  be 
more  olijectionable  even  than  wood ;  for  on  be- 


coming heated  they  rapidly  lose  their  strength, 
and  are  liable  to  give  w^y  suddenly,  and  much 
sooner  than  timbers  even  when  consuming. 

F1REW0BR8.    See  Pyroteciint. 

FIRKIBT  (Dan.  Jire,  four),  the  fourth  part  of 
a  barrel,  an  old  English  measure  of  cai»acity, 
variously  given  as  containing  from  71  imperial 
gallons  to  10*987  standard  gallons.  For  ale  its 
capacity  was  one  gallon  less  than  for  beer ;  as 
usually  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  the  for- 
mer and  9  for  the  latter.  In  the  United  States, 
firkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  of  butter,  the 
weight  of  which  should  be  56  lbs.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  110  lbs. 

FIRHAMEKT  (Lat,  iirmamentumy  support),  in 
ancient  astronomy,  the  eighth  sphere  or  heaven 
which  surrounded  the  seven  spheres  of  the 
planets  and  supported  the  fixed  stars.  Two 
motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  and  a  motion  from  west 
to  cast,  which  was  completed,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  86,000  years,  when  the  fixed  stars 
were  again  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
at  the  beginning.  This  period  was  called  the 
Platonic  or  great  year.  In  common  language, 
firmament  signifies  the  sky  or  heaven. 

FIRMAN,  or  Fernaa,  a  Persian  word  signify- 
ing an  ordjor,  employe<l  especially  in  Turkey  to 
designate  any  decree  issued  by  the  Porte,  and 
authenticated  by  \he  sultan's  own  cipher  or 
monogram,  called  the  tura.  Each  of  the  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  divan  has  the  right 
of  signing  firmans  relative  to  the  business  of  his 
own  department,  but  only  the  grond  vizier  is 
authorized  to  place  at  their  head  the  tura^ 
which  alone  gives  them  force.  A  decree  signed 
by  the  sultan*s  own  hand  is  called  hatd-shtrif. 
The  name  firman  is  also  applied  to  a  Turkish 
passport,  whether  issued  by  the  Porte  or  by  a 
pasha,  enjoining  the  subordinate  authorities  to 
grunt  the  traveller  bearing  it  pn»te<*tion  and 
assistance.  In  ln<lia,  a  written  ])erniissicn  to 
trade  is  called  a  finnan. 

FISC  (Lat.^Vwif),  originally,  a  wicker  basket 
in  which  money  was  carried  about  and  kept. 
Under  the  Roman  republic  the  state  treasury 
was  called  (trarium.  When  the  empire  was 
cj-tablished  the  name  Jiiteus  was  given  to  the 
treasure  which  belonged  to  the  emperor  as 
such.  The  public  treasure,  properly  speaking, 
the  title  to  which  was  vested  in  the  senate  as 
the  representative  of  the  old  republic,  con- 
tinue<l  to  be  called  o^rarium,  and  the  private 
property  of  the  emperor  as  an  individual  was 
termed  rf$  priratn  principii.  Under  the  later 
emperors  no  such  separate  fund  as  the  rora- 
rium  was  any  longer  in  existence,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  wrarium  and  tiscus  was  lost. 
The  imiKjrial  treasury,  having  bec(»me  the  only 
treasury  of  the  state,. was  designated  by  both 
terms.  S<mie  of  the  rights  of  a  natural  person 
were  accorded  to  the  fiscus,  and  hence  by  a  fic- 
tion of  law  it  was  deemed  a  person,  in  the  same 
manner  fi»  a  coq>oration  or  the  community  of 
a  city  or  village.  In  the  civil  law  of  modern 
Europe  the  tisc  is  the  property  of  the  state. 
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Sucli  j>ropcrty  having  often  been  obtained  to  a 
large  extent  i'runi  tines  and  tbe  poinsessiuns  of 
condemned  persons,  the  word  contiscatiun,  de- 
rived Ironi^/ifVw*,  signifies  tlie  forfeiture  of  any 
species  of  property  to  the  state. 

FISCH,  GfOffce,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
born  in  Switzerland,  July  C,  1814.  He  was 
educated  in  the  academy  at  Lausanne,  and  en- 
tering the  ministry  was  for  nearly  five  years 
pastor  of  a  German-speaking  congregation  at 
Vevay.  lie  then  emigrated  to  France  and 
joined  the  French  Evangelical  church.  In 
1840  he  was  called  to  Lyons  as  the  successor 
of  Adolpho  Monod.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Paris  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  *'Tait- 
bout,"  where  ho  is  the  colleague  of  Edmond 
de  Pressens6,  who  is  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Fisch  advocates  the  independence  of  the  church 
from  the  state.  He  is  a  director  of  the  evan- 
gelical society  of  France,  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  the  union  of  evangelical  churches,  and  since 
1803  has  held  the  presidency  of  tlie  "  Union." 

FISCUiRT,  JohjuiD,  called  SfENTZKit,  a  (rerman 
writer,  born  probably  in  Mentz  about  1545, 
died  j)robably  at  F()rl)ach  in  or  alter  158il. 
Ho  was  educated  as  a  jurist  in  Worms,  visited 
England,  spent  some  time  in  Frankfort  and 
Strasburg,  became  an  advocate  in  the  imperial 
tribunal  of  Spire  in  1582,  and  held  a  public 
otfice  at  Forbach  from  1585  to  1580.  Ho  was 
onoof  tiie  most  voluminous  German  writers  of 
his  day,  excelling  in  satire,  burlesque,  and  alle- 
gory. Among  his  works,  which  were  published 
uniler  various  pseudonymes,  are  Una  tjlarkhafi't 
St'hijfttm  Zurir/i  (\i)7ij;  new  but  detective  edi- 
tion. 18*29),  and  Pmdmen  nndfjeistllrhe  Liedtr^ 
(Stra>burg,  1570;  new  edition,  Berlin,  184i>). 
\Vackernagel  luw  ]>ublished  Johaun  Fisehart 
ton  Strajtftftrfjy  und  liastVi  Ant  he'd  an  ihm 
(Basel,  180U). 

FISCHER,  Ernst  Kuo  Bertbotd,  ])Opularly 
known  as  Kuno  Fischer,  a  (lenuan  philos- 
opher, born  at  Sandewalde,  Silesia,  July  2'1, 
1824.  He  graduated  at  Halle,  and  taught  ])hi- 
losophy  at  Heidelberg  from  185U  to  1853,  when 
he  was  Nuspended  by  the  government  of  Baden, 
the  reason  n«>t  being  as-iii^ned.  He  continued 
t«»  reside  at  Heidelberg  till  1S55,  when  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  {lermission  t«)  resume  his  pro- 
fessi(m  was  at  first  <lenie<l  to  him.  but  eventu- 
ally grante«l  in  September,  1850,  by  the  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  university  authorities. 
He  had  however  already  a«'re])te4l  a  professor- 
ship at  Jena,  where  he  \\x\^  ^ince  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ehxpient  exponents  of  mo<l- 
orn  philo-iophy.  His  principal  works  are  Die 
LoQ  Ik  und  Mttiijth  ifn  ll\  odt  r  I  \  'iw/'  ii9<'h  a  f tat  eh  re 
(185'2),  an  1  (rrsrhirhte  dir  nt'/rnt  Phihtnophic 
(1854  ct  Heq.),  with  ma>terly  delineations  of 
the  systems  of  I)escartes,  Spin«>za,  Leibnitz, 
and  Kant.  Fis<-her  assnme^  tor  the  period  of 
transition  a  parallelism  in  n-ver-e  nnler  with 
the  line  of  deveh)pment  of  an<'ient  ]»hilo-i«»phy, 
ami  statrs  in  the  latter  an<l  mcwt  important  of 
his  wt)rks  that  "the  modern  mind  .-^eeksto  find 
a  way  out  of  the  theological  conception  of  the 


world,  with  which  it  is  filled,  to  the  probkni 
of  cosmology/'  He  has  also  written  on  Bacon. 
Schiller,  and  Shakespeare,  Geichichte  der  av»' 
ttartigcn  Politik  vnd  Diplomat ie  im  HtformA' 
UonS'Zeitalter  1485-155G  (Gotha,  1874),  Ac. 

FISCHER,  Gettbcir,  a  Russian  natnraHrt.  born 
at  Waldheini,  Saxony,  in  1771,  died  in  Moscow, 
Oct.  18,  1853.  Alter  graduating  as  a  pbrsi. 
cian  at  Leipsic  and  holding  a  proftfSN>r«ii]»  it 
Mentz,  ho  settled  at  Moscow  in  18<>6,  leotund 
at  the  university  and  medical  academy,  foond- 
ed  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  pabllibed 
upward  of  180  works,  including  Oryetoguwi 
(2  vols.,  Moscow,  1818~'20),  Oryctographit  it 
gourememeiit  de  Jlascou  (fol.,  1812,  with  63  en- 
gravings, and  translated  into  Kussian),  tnd 
Entomotjraphie  dcla  Hussie  (3  vols.,  182i>-'2«*|. 
translated  into  Latin,  German,  6ic, 

FISCHER  VON  EBLICIL  1.  Jthau  Imtoli 
a  Gennan  architect,  horn  in  Prague  or  Vienna 
in  ICtoU,  died  in  Vienna,  April  5, 1723.  He  ac- 
(piired  in  Homo  the  stylo  of  Bernini,  which 
was  admired  in  Vienna,  where  he  became  the 
architect  of  prominent  public  buildings,  inclu- 
ding the  palace  of  SchOnbrunn  and  the  charch 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo.  II.  Jtitrpli  bnnri, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  lG8fi,  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  wm 
ennobled  in  f735,  and  excelled  in  the  aame 
style  of  architecture  as  liis  father.  In  1727  be 
constructed  the  first  steam  engine  in  Vienna 

FISH,  HaalltM,  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  New  York  city,  Aug.  3,  1808.  His  father. 
Col.  Nicholas  Fish,  was  a  distinguisdied  officer 
of  the  revolutionary  army.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  in  1827,  and  whs  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830.  In  politics  he  was  a  wlug» 
and  was  rei>eatedly  nominated  by  that  party 
as  a  candidate  for  the  state  Assembly,  b^ 
was  defeated  by  the  democratic  majority.  In 
1842  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  the  sixth  district  of  New  York. 
In  1846  he  was  a  candidate  for  lientenant 
governor.  Hie  whig  candidate  for  governor, 
John  Young,  was  elected,  hot  Mr.  Fish,  vbo 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  anti-renlerf 
by  his  warm  denunciation  of  their  |Miiici^a^ 
was  defeated.  But  his  successftil  competitor, 
Addison  Gardiner,  a  democrat  who  had  n» 
ceived  the  i^ufiport  of  the  anti-renters.  rerijEOed 
the  office  in  1847  on  becoming  a  Judge  of  tbe 
court  of  appeals,  and  Mr.  Fish  was  elected 
in  his  place.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  gover- 
nor by  about  30,000  mi^jority,  and  in  1851  bt 
was  chosen  Tnited  States  senator  in  plaes  of 
I  )aniel  S.  I  )ickinson.  In  the  senate  he  op|iOied 
the  rei)eal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  aid 
acted  with  the  republican  party  from  itsfor^ 
mation  to  the  end  of  his'tenu  in  1857.  In 
that  year  he  went  to  Europe  with  hb  familv, 
and  remained  till  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  Darini;  that  coa- 
test  he  contributed  in  money  to  the  snpporC 
of  the  government.  In  January,  186S.  in  foa- 
j unction  with  Bishop  Ames,  ho  was  appointed 
by  2:>ecrctary  Stanton  a  commissioner  to  ^~^ 
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the  United  States  soldiers  imprisoned  at  Rich- 
mond and  elsewhere,  "  to  relieve  their  neces- 
sities and  provide  for  their  comfort.-'  The 
conft'derate  government  declined  to  admit  the 
commissioners  within  their  lines,  but  intima- 
ted a  readiness  to  negotiate  for  a  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Tlio  result  was  an  agree- 
ment for  an  equal  exchange,  which  was  car- 
ried out  substantially  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  March,  18^9,  Mr.  Fish  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  secretary  of  state,  and  was 
reappointed  by  him  at  the  commencement  of 
Lis  second  term  in  March,  1873.  On  Feb.  0, 
1871,  the  president  api>ointed  him  one  of  the 
couuniaisiouers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  negi^tiate  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
was  Mgned  by  him  on  May  8  of  that  year.  In 
XovemlxT,  1873,  he  negotiated  with  Admiral 
Polo,  2^panuh  minister  at  Washington,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Virginius  question. 

FISH  CEOW.    See  Crow. 

FISH  CtLTrRE,  or  PtodaOtire,  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  tish.  The  subject  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  branches:  1,  tlie  rearing  and 
fattening  of  fish  in  artificial  ponds  or  lagoons ; 
2,  the  propagation  of  fish  by  the  artificial  im- 
pregnation of  the  spawn,  which  is  the  signifi- 
cation onlinarily  attached  to  the  term  at  the 
present  time.  Among  the  Chinese,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  wo  have  knowledge, 
spawn  naturally  fecundated,  chiefly  of  the  carp 
family,  which  abound  in  China,  and  the  ova  of 
which  are  attached  to  various  objects,  has  been 
an  article  of  traffic.  This  is  procured  by  pla- 
cing fxitfuts  u{>on  frames  permanently  fixed  in 
lucalities  where  the  fish  are  accustomed  to 
de|>o«it  their  eggs.  The  fagots  when  covered 
with  spawn  are  collected,  and  the  ova  arc 
hatched  in  artificial  ponds,  canals,  or  submerged 
rice  fields.  Earthen  jars  are  also  said  to  bo 
used,  in  which  the  spawn  is  placed  and  shaded 
by  a  pi-culiur  weed,  which  also  furnishes  food 
for  the  young  fry.  In  certain  rivers  the  newly 
hatcbetl  fry  are  taken  from  the  cavities  in  their 
beds  by  divers  in  small  nets  with  fine  meshes, 
and  are  preserved  in  copper  vessels  for  several 
days  by  frequent  changes  of  water  and  supplies 
of  VikhI  from  the  pulverized  yolks  of  hard-boiled 
egsRS  until  placed  in  the  waters  they  are  in- 
tended to  stock.  By  these  means  fish  are  ren- 
dere<l  abundant  and  cheap.  Roman  epicures 
bred  fish  for  their  tables.  Luculhis  had  fish 
ponds  at  Tusculum,  which  were  connected  by 
canals  with  the  sea,  and  fed  by  streams  of 
fre?h  water.  Sea  fish  that  breed  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, passing  througli  the  canals,  stocked  the 
ponds  with  their  young,  but  were  prevented 
by  Hotn]  gates  from  returning  to  the  sea.  Ser- 
giu«  Orata  intHnluced  the  culture  of  oysters 
in  the  Lucrine  lake.  In  former  times  car]> 
were  reared  for  the  market  in  immense  ponds 
in  I*rU'*«»ia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Mecklenburg,  an<l 
lloktein.  In  Italy  the  culture  of  the  eel  is 
carried  un  exten>ively  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice, 
at  Comaccliio,  and  elsewhere,  in  connection 
generally  with  other  species,  such  as  mullet 


I  and  plaice.  This  industry  at  Comacchio  is 
as  old  as  the  13th  century.  The  lagoon  at 
this  place  is  situated  between  the  Reno  and 
y  olano  branches  of  the  Po,  and  is  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  the  principal  entrances  into 
which  aro  from  the  two  mouths.  Its  waters  are 
diked  out  from  tho  Adriatic,  which  however 
communicates  with  tlie  lagoon  through  the 
Grand  Palotta  canal  and  its  branches.  Flood 
gates  control  the  various  entrances  and  regu- 
late the  migration  of  tho  fish.  The  ascent  of 
the  young  eels  from  the  sea  commences  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  continues  until 
tho  end  of  April,  when  the  flood  gates  are 
closed.  The  harvest  commences  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  continues  till  December.  During 
tho  interval  from  their  ascent  until  the  close 
of  tho  seascm  tho  fish  are  carefully  fed.  At 
Bizerta,  in  Tunis,  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  sea  has  been  widened  just  above  the  town 
into  a  shallow  pond  of  (iU  to  100  acres.  The 
water  is  at  no  time  much  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  occasionally  flows  back  into  the 
pond.  The  greater  portion  of  tho  area  is  di- 
vided into  12  compartments  by  a  cane  fence, 
which  se]>arates  the  fish,  but  does  not  prevent 
tho  circulation  of  the  water.  Each  compart- 
ment is  said  to  contain  a  ditferent  kind  of  fish. 
The  ])ond  is  under  municipal  control,  and  offi- 
cers are  appointed  to  manage  it.  The  fish  aro 
said  to  be  taken  for  an  entire  month  from  the 
same  ct)mpartment,  which  is  left  undisturbed 
for  the  next  1 1  months.  The  profit  to  the  town 
amounts  to  $12,000  or  $15,000  a  year.— Oyster 
culture  is  carried  on  extensively  in  France. 
This  bivalve  is  propagated  by  **  spat,"  which, 
ejected  like  mist  from  the  parent  oyster,  at 
first  rises  to  the  surface,  and  subsequently  sink- 
ing is  carried  by  wind  and  tide  until  it  finds 
some  object  to  which  to  attach  itself.  To  ar- 
rest tho  drifting  spat,  which  is  the  chief  object 
in  oyster  culture,  walls  of  stone  or  turf,  hurdles 
of  brush,  fagots,  and  lines  or  enclosures  of 
posts  are  used ;  and  in  more  quiet  waters  ma- 
ture oysters  and  oyster  shells  are  laid  for  tho 
young  to  attach  themselves  to.  This  method 
lias  been  adopted  to  replenish  the  old  oyster 
beds  in  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc  and  at  the  isle  of 
Re ;  and  in  the  island  of  Jersi'y  and  at  many 
places  along  the  English  coast  resort  has  been 
had  to  tho  same  process.  In  Lake  Fusaro, 
Italv,  where  ovster  culture  has  been  carried  on 
,  since  the  Roman  period,  tho  oysters  are  laid 
down  on  mounds  of  stone,  and  the  spat  is 
■  arrested  by  enclosures  of  posts,  as  well  as  by 
'  fagots  suspended  from  chains  and  ropes.  In 
:  the  United  States  the  industry  has  [iroceeded 
I  no  further  than  the  depositing  of  the  oyster  in 
eligible  h>calities  for  growth.  Chesapeake  bay 
is  the  chief  U>calitv  from  which  ovsters  areob- 
tained.  Tho  K'st  planting  grounds  are  in  Tan- 
gier sound,  which  borders  <»n  the  counties  of 
,  Dorchester  and  Somerset,  Md.,  and  is  shut  in 
I  from  the  rest  of  the  bay  by  a  series  of  islands. 
.  Tho  quiet  of  the  waters  is  favorable  to  tho 
preservation  of  the  spat,  and  tho  abundance  of 
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food  insures  a  rapid  growth.  The  oysters  for 
planting?  are  obtained  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  chiefly  alon^  the  shores  of  the  Carolinas. 
They  remain  at  the  planting  grounds  from  three 
to  six  months,  and  are  then  taken  to  market, 
many  being  again  planted  in  the  vi<*inity  of 
New  York  and  other  cities. — Artilicial  impreg- 
nation of  tisli  eggs  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  14th  century  by  l)om  Pine  lion, 
a  French  monk,  who  bred  tish  in  wooden 
boxes  having  en<ls  of  wicker  work  and  the  bot- 
toms covered  with  sand,  in  which  the  ova 
were  deposited.  The  art  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  till  IT.'ift,  when  a  memoir  on  the  arti- 
ficial fecundation  of  the  eggs  of  fishes,  and  on 
the  stocking  of  rivers  and  ponds,  by  Jacobi, 
was  {lublished  in  Oerman  by  Count  Goldstein. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  was  published 
in  French  in  177'),  in  the  Traite  general  flat 
peches  of  Duhamel  du  Monceau.  The  first 
attempts  at  tlie  industrial  use  of  this  knowl- 
edge were  made  in  Hanover.  In  18:i7  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  Scotland,  practised  artificial  impreg- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  restocking  the  streams 
with  salmon;  and  in  1841  Hoccius,  a  civil  en- 
gineer of  Hammersmith,  practised  the  art  with 
trout  on  various  estates.  The  following  year 
Joseph  Kemy,  a  fisherman  of  La  Hresse,  in  the 
Vosges,  apparently  without  knowledge  of  the 
labors  of  others,  resorted  to  artificial  impreg- 
nation as  an  adjunct  to  his  business,  restocking 
the  Mosv'lie  an«l  other  streams  from  which  he 
gained  his  livelihood.  His  operations,  brought 
to  the  knowkMlge  of  Pn)f.  J.  J.  C.  C'oste  of  the 
college  <le  France  in  1840,  gave  rise  U)  the  mod- 
ern industry  c>f  fish  culture.  The  art  has  been 
practised  chiefly  with  brook  trout,  salmon,  shad, 
salmon  trout,  and  whitefish. — In  breeding  trout, 
it  is  usual  to  have  a  series  of  at  least  three 
ponds  connected  by  raceways:  the  first  for  the 
young  fish  after  they  are  taken  from  the  hatch- 
ing trough  or  nursery,  until  they  are  18  or  20 
months  old  ;  the  second  for  the  same  fish  for  the 
next  12  months;  and  the  third,  from  which 
they  are  taken  for  the  table,  for  the  same  brood 
until  they  are  3^  years  old.  As  the  last  pond 
is  vacated  it  is  ocrcupied  by  the  younger  fish 
from  No.  2,  and  so  on.  An  oblong  pond  is 
preferable  to  a  circular  one;  and  if  its  width 
is  <me  tenth  of  its  lengtli,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient for  manipulation,  and  retains  its  cold- 
ness better,  from  tlie  more  rapid  passage  of 
the  water  through  it.  Young  trout  delight- 
inir  in  shallow  water,  the  first  ]>ond  should  not 
be  more  than  <5  in.  <leep  at  the  up]>cr  and  2  ft.  at 
the  lower  end.  The  bottom  should  be  covered 
2  or  3  in.  deep  with  coarse  gravel.  The  second 
jwmd,  which  should  be  from  one  third  to  one 
half  longer  and  2  or  3  ft.  wider  than  the  first, 
may  have  a  more  uniform  depth,  averairing  3 
ft.,  and  containing  four  or  five  times  as  much 
water.  At  the  entrance  to  the  raeewav  it 
s!ionld  hv  of  a  g<K>d  de]>th and  free  fnmi  gravel. 
The  third  pond  shouhl  contain  two  or  tliree 
times  as  mu«'h  water  as  the  secon<l,  having  an 
average  depth  of  5  ft.     They  ^hould  be  pro- 


vided with  a  flume  at  the  bottonif  for  the  par- 
pose  of  draining  them  if  required.    The  mn^ 
ways,  which  are  the  spawning  places  of  tlK 
fish,  should  have  a  depth  of  5  or  6  in.,  a  vidih 
of  from  2  to  3^  ft.,  and  a  Ien(rth  of  frum  2ii  to 
00  ft.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  poods  afrl 
the  supply  of  water.     The  sides  should  be  of 
board  an  inch  thick  and  12  in.  wide.  and.  to  fur- 
nish material  for  the  trout  to  make  their  ne«t^, 
the   bottom  should   be  covered   with  cosm 
gravel.     The  ends  are  closed  with  wire  si^rtem 
to  keep  the  fish  in  the  ponds  allotted  to  tlicm. 
The  raceway  should  he  so  constracted  that  tlw 
water  will  flow  through  in  a  gentle  cnrrcot 
The  fish  not  spawning  while  in  the  first  pond, 
a  raceway  is  not  necessary,   but  the  wattr 
should  be  led  in  thn>ngli  two  or  more  shalluv 
rills  from  a  foot  to  2  or  8  ft.  wide.    A  ani- 
formly  low  temperature  of  the  water  being  re- 
quisite, and  for  hatching  pnrposes  clearnes*  of 
stream,  a  deep  spring  is  the  best  sonrce  of  sup- 
ply.    For  hatching,  the  water  sbonld  nerer  be 
above  54*^ ;  46"  or  47°  is  i>erhaps  the  most  fii- 
vorable  tem])crature.    The  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, about  two  months  before  the  sftawning 
season  commences,  is  the  proper  time  for  trans- 
ferring the  fish  from  one  pond  to  anotlier.    In 
this  country  the  hatching  apparatus  is  osnallT 
a  wooden  trough,  divided  into  compartmenti 
by  transverse  strips,  by  which  tlie  force  of  the 
current  is  broken,  the  water  flowing  gently 
over  them.    The  bottom  is  covered  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  with  clean  gravel  about  the 
size  of  peas,  the  water,  which  must  be  fihered. 
being  about  an  inch  deep  above.    A  supply 
which  would  fill  a  pipe  an  inch  aqnore,  divided 
into  four  jets  and  flowing  through  as  many 
troughs,  is  ordinarily  used  for  120.000  or  IJW,- 
000  eggs.     The  hatching  trouglis  shoald  be  en- 
closed, a  house  of  rough  boards  being  rafficient, 
which  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the 
light  without  sunshine.     With  the  tupplv  of 
water  and  for*  the  number  of  eggs  jnst  men- 
tioned, the  usual  proportions  arc  as  follows:  tbs 
filtering  tank  of  strong  plank  extending  at  rigfat 
angles  across  the  upper  ends  of  tlie  tron^iSi 
20  in.  wide  and  18  in.  deep,  admitting  ths 
water  through  two  or  three  flannel  screem; 
the  troughs,  having  a  fall  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  end  of  not  more  than  an  incn,  fron 
12  to  10  ft.  long,  10  to  14  in.  wide,  and  6  in. 
deep,  divide<l  into  from  10  to  14  ne8t%  the 
upper  one  being  generally  filled  with  gravel 
through  which  .the  water  is  again  filtered;  the 
nurseries  below  the  troughs,  at  least  16  in. 
deep,  20  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  long,  so  arranged 
that  the  water  shall  be  4  or  5  in.  deep  at  the 
entrance  from  the  troughs  and  only  8  in.  dew 
at  the  outlet,  and  having  their  bottoms  ctwcnd 
with  gravel.     At  lluningen  (Ilnntngne),  in  Al- 
sace, the  French  adopted  trajs  or  trongha  of 
earthenware,  25  in.  long,  5  in.  wide,  and  4  ia. 
dee|i,  for  hatching.     The  eggs  are  placed  on 
(frlfUn,  forme<l  of  small  parallel  rods  of  glait 
arranged  in  a  woo<len  frame  resting  on  prs- 
jectious  on  each  side  of  tho  tray,  a  little  be- 
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low  tbc  sorface  of  the  water,  the  bars  being 
Dear  eDough  together  to  hold  tho  eggs,  while 
dirt  aiid  tho  juung  fish  when  hutched  full 
between  them  and  are  removed  through  an 
a{K'rture  in  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  These 
trays  are  placed  in  shallow  vessels  or  cis- 
terns, each  cistern  containing  several  of  them. 
Another  French  apparatus  is  a  series  of 
troughs  arranged  one  a  little  above  the  other 
like  steps,  the  water  entering  from  a  small 
jet  at  one  end  of  the  upper  trough  and  pass- 
ing out  at  the  other,  traversing  each  trough 
in  succession.  A  box,  about  2  ft.  long,  18  in. 
wide,  and  6  in.  deep,  which -may  be  fastened 
in  the  raceway  and  allowed  to  float  in  the  cur- 
rent, or  placed  in  a  spring,  is  also  used  for 
hatching.  The  bottom  may  be  of  board  strewn 
with  gravel  to  receive  the  eggs,  holes  being 
bored  in  each  end  below  the  water  line  for  the 
passage  of  the  current;  or  it  may  be  com- 
posed of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  should  be 
painted.  When  the  trout  enter  the  raceways 
and  begin  to  make  their  nesta,  preparation 
ftliould  be  made  to  obtain  their  spawn.  Tho 
fi»b  are  taken  from  the  water,  and  the  milt  of 
the  male  and  spawn  of  the  female  are  expressed 
into  a  pan  holding  about  six  quurts,  and  not 
more  than  a  quarter  full  of  clear  water.  If  tho 
milt  is  expressed  into  the  water,  and  tho  eggs 
are  afterward  added,  the  process  of  impregna- 
tion will  be  facilitated.  The  flsh  are  held  as 
near  tlie  surface  of  the  water  as  possible  while 
the  hand  is  passed  gently  along  the  abdomen, 
the  spawn  and  milt  dropping  into  the  pan  be- 
low. By  tijis  method  about  65  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  are  fecundated.  After  the  eggs  have  re- 
mained in  the  water  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
they  should  l)e  carefully  washed,  when  they 
ore  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  Hatching  trough. 
Another  process,  however,  said  to  have  been 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Vrasski,  a  Russian,  known 
as  dry  impregnation,  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  within  a  year  or  two  by  Mr. 
George  Shepard  Page  of  New  York.  By  this 
procem,  which  consists  in  expressing  the  ova 
into  a  dry  pan  and  bringing  them  in  contact 
with  the  milt  before  the  addition  of  water, 
an  average  of  96  per  cent,  is  fecundated.  This 
method  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  Amer- 
ican tish  culturists.  During  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing, the  troughs  should  be  examined  with  care, 
and  any  addled  e^^  accumulation  of  sediment, 
or  growth  of  fungus  removed.  The  period  of 
incubation  varies  with  the  temperature.  At 
37'  it  is  165  davs;  at  89^  121  ;  at  41^  103; 
at  U\  81 ;  at  48^  56  ;  at  50%  47 ;  at  52°,  38 ; 
and  at  54*",  32.  When  the  trout  are  first 
hatched  they  have  an  umbilical  sac^^bout  three 
times  tlie  size  of  the  body,  which  furnishes 
them  sustenance  for  a  period  varying,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  thev  are 
hatched,  from  77  davs  at  38J°  to  60  at  40}°, 
46  at  4.^1°,  and  30  at  50°.  When  the  sac  is 
alisorbed  they  require  food,  which  may  consist 
of  bonnyclabber,  cunl,  fresh  shad  or  herring 
roe,  raw  or  boiled,  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 


hard,  coagulated  blood,  liver  raw  or  boiled, 
«fec.,  which  should  bo  grated  or  pulverized. 
Wlien  they  outgrow  the  hatching  troughs, 
they  are  let  into  the  nurseries,  and  should  be 
furnished  with  sunlight.  For  the  adult  trout 
similar  food  will  suflice,  maggots  bred  in  de- 
caying meat  being  perhaps  the  most  nutritious. 
One  great  advantage  of  artificial  breeding  con- 
sists in  tho  large  proportion  of  eggs  and  fry 
that  are  saved  from  destruction. '  In  the  natu- 
ral state  these  are  the  prey  of  frogs,  aquatic 
birds,  various  species  of  fish,  and  numerous 
water  insects.  Fecundated  ova,  after  the  first 
formation  of  the  fish  is  seen,  may  be  trans- 
ported without  injury,  if  packed  in  moist 
moss  in  glass  jars  or  tin  boxes  admitting  the 
air.  At  a  temperature  from  5°  to  15°  above 
freezing  point,  they  may  be  kept  packed  for 
two  weeks;  and  even  after  tho  lapse  of  six 
weeks  they  have  been  found  uninjured.  Tho 
fry  and  adult  fish  may  be  transported  in  bar- 
rels or  smuller  vessels,  care  being  taken  to 
change  tho  water  and  have  it  properly  oxygen- 
ated.— The  spawn  of  salmon  requires  a  some- 
what longer  period  of  incubation  than  that  of 
trout  in  water  of  tho  same  temperature.  In 
Scotland  from  100  to  130  days  are  occupied, 
while  in  spring  water  of  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  50°  not  more  than  50  or  60  days  would 
probably  be  recjuired.  In  the  Canadian  estab- 
lishments, with  river  water  of  from  33°  to  84®, 
the  period  is  170  to  180  days.  The  fry,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  trout,  are  provided  with  an 
umbilical  sac,  which  they  carry  for  about  six 
weeks,  after  which  they  require  food  similar 
to  that  of  tho  trout.  In  Scotland  the  fry  are 
generally  kept  in  ponds  and  artificially  fed  un- 
til they  become  sniolts,  when  they  are  turned 
into  tho  river.  This  system  has  been  criti- 
cised by  Mr.  Buckland  and  others,  who  con- 
tend that  better  results  will  follow  if  the  fry 
are  turned  into  the  stream  as  soon  as  the  sac 
is  absorbed.  The  same  conclusion  has  been 
reached  with  respect  to  trout  by  the  marquis  de 
Folleville  at  his  establishment  near  Rouen.  A 
pond  an  acre  in  extent,  with  an  average  depth 
of  4  ft.,  has  been  found  large  enough  for  the 
nurture  of  300,000  young  salmon.  Salmon  ova 
have  been  Kept  in  ice  for  90  days,  half  of  the 
frozen  eggs  being  afterward  hatched ;  and  they 
have  been  transported  from  England  to  Aus- 
tralia, packed  in  moss  and  surrounded  with  ice, 
occupying  about  80  days  in  the  passage.  A 
portion  of  them  were  found  to  be  sound  tlpon 
arrival,  and  were  subseouently  hatched  in  Tas- 
mania. But  whether  the  attempt  to  stock  the 
rivers  of  Australia  with  salmon  has  succeeded, 
remains  to  be  determined. — The  sj)awn  of  shad 
is  hatched  in  72  hours  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  78°,  and  in  seven  days  when  the  tem- 
perature is  60°.  The  umbilical  sac  sustains  the 
fry  only  about  six  days.  The  most  successful 
hatching  apparatus  is  a  box  patented  by  Seth 
Green  with  a  bottom  of  wire  gauze,  sustained 
in  the  water  by  two  float  bars  fastened  to  the 
sides  at  an  angle  with  the  top.    This  is  an- 
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chored  in  the  stream  near  the  shore,  in  a  gentle 
current  whicli  passes  freely  thron;rh  the  irauze 
and  buoys  up  the  ejrgs  within.  When  hatched 
the  try  are  liberated  in  mid-stream,  the  young 
shad  instinctively  seeking  tlie  main  current, 
where  they  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
small  fish  most  likelv  to  devour  them.  The 
eprpr^  after  life  is  observed  in  them  have  been 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  for  six  days  when 
pa<'ked  in  damp  moss,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  trans- 
port them  for  a  long  distance.  The  spawn  of 
both  shad  and  salmon  is  obtained  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  trout. — The  French 
government  early  gave  its  patronage  to  fish 
culture,  and  the  barren  waters  of  the  countrv 
have  been  stocked  with  appropriate  fish :  the 
rivers  with  salmon,  the  brooks  with  trout,  and 
the  slug^sh  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  with 
carp,  perch,  eels,  and  pike.  The  establish- 
ment at  Iliiningen  was  erected  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  government  tlirough  the  exer- 
tions of  Prof.  Coste  in  1852.  The  buildings  form 
a  square  comprising  at  the  sides  two  hatching 
galleries  65  yards  long  and  9 J  yards  wide,  con- 
taining tanks  and  egg  boxes.  The  buildings 
and  ponds  cover  80  acres.  The  water  is  sup- 
plied from  springs  on  the  ground,  from  the 
Rhine,  and  from  a  small  stream  called  the 
Augraben.  The  establishment  does  not  in 
general  breed  fish  except  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, the  chief  business  being  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  eggs,  which  are  brought 
mostly  from  Switzerlantl  and  various  parts  of 
(iermany,  and  embrace  those  of  several  species 
of  trout,  the  Danube  and  Rhine  salmon,  and  the 
omhre  cheralier.  The  commonest  fish  is  the 
./)t/i,  similar  to  the  whitefish  of  tlio  United 
States.  Tlie  spawn  collected  from  various 
sources  is  carefullv  tended  until  it  is  sent  to 
some  [>oint  in  need  of  it.  Up  to  the  season  of 
lSr.y-'4  more  than  110,000,000  eggs  had  been 
distributed,  of  which  41,000,000  were  those  of 
Sjilnum  and  trout.  With  the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  this  establishment  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  is  now  conduct- 
ed on  a  still  larger  scale  under  the  auspices  of 
the  (rerman  fishery  associaticm;  and  success 
has  attended  the  etTorts  to  restock  the  Rhino 
and  other  streams.  In  its  stead*the  French 
government  have  established  another  at  Mont- 
beliard,  in  addition  to  those  already  in  opera- 
tion at  Clermont-Ferrand  and  elsewhere.  Wof. 
Vouga  has  been  employed  for  several  years  at 
Chan^laz  near  Neufelidtel,  Switzerland,  by  the 
government  of  that  canton,  in  the  artificial  pro- 
pagation of  trout,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
the  lake  of  that  name  and  the  streams  flowing 
into  it.  He  has  recentlv  succeeded  in  obtjiin- 
ing  hybrids  of  the  lake  trout  and  the  omhre 
chtraliery  and  in  the  autumn  of  1^73  established 
a  <'ourse  of  instruction  in  tlieoretical  and  prac- 
tical pisciculture.  The  trout  ponds  of  Heidel- 
berg are  famous;  and  the  establishment  of  M. 
de  (ialbert  on  the  Isere,  at  La  IJuisse,  France, 
consisting  of  a  hatching  house  and  a  series  of 
ponds,  is  worthy  of  mention. — The  salmon- 


breeding  establishment  at  Stormontfield,  Seot- 
land,  is  situated  on  the  Tay,  about  5  m.  tbore 
Perth,  and  has  been  in  oi>cration  abont  20  yetn 
The  ponds  occupy  grounds  sloping  gentlj  to* 
ward  the  river,  and  bounded  at  the  top  br  tbe 
Stormontfield  mill  lade,  the  interrening  & 
tance  being  about  500  ft.     The  water  frum  tlie 
lade  is  discharged  into  a  bed  of  gravel,  thruo^ 
which  it  flows  into  the  channel  vhich  sap{>lMi 
the  hatching  boxes,  which  are  .300  in  numbs, 
and  lie  in  25  parallel  rows  of  12  each,  at  v^\ 
angles  to  the  lade.    Tlie  boxes  are  6  ft.  long, 
18  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  deep,  and  are  filled  to 
within  2  in.  of  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  fim 
with  fine,  then  with  coarser  gravel ;  above  tUi 
is  a  layer  of  stones  of  considerable  «ze,  among 
which  the  impregnated  ova  are  placed,  aboitt 
1,000  in  a  box.    llie  boxes  are  connected  with 
the  two  feeding  ponds,  the  one  a  qoartet  of  n 
acre  and  the  other  an  acre  in  extent,  which  m 
again  connected  with  the  river.     The  rejoltcl 
the  operations  at  Stormontfield  has  been  a  lam 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  salmon  taken  in  tot 
Tay,  and  in  the  rental  of  its  fisheries.    TbcvB 
is  also  an  establishment  at  Tongueland  on  ths 
Dee,  where  the  hatching  boxes  are  protected 
from  the  weather,  occupying    a  room  70  ft. 
long  in  a  lumber  storehouse  connected  with  t 
bakery. — Several  successfal  attempts  at  M 
culture  have  been  made  in  Ireland,  notably  by 
Mr.  Asliworth   on  the  Gal  way,  and  by' Mr. 
Cooper  on  tributaries  of  the  Ballisodare/thoie 
rivers  having  been  stocked  with  salmon,  and 
stairways  having  been  built  to  enable  the  tbfa 
to  ascend  falls  before  ]m[)a8sable.  Salmon  hire 
also  been  introduced  into  the  Doohnlla  rirci; 
so  called,  which  consists  of  several  small  Iake% 
originally  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  tortn* 
ous  brook,  impassable  by  fish  unless  swollen  fay 
heavy  rains,  when  white  trout  occasionally  u- 
cended.    The  upper  lakes  have  been  connected 
with  the  lower  one  by  an  artificial  cut,  and  tka 
by  another  artificial  channel  with  the  sea,  so  Atf 
the  waters  are  accessible  to  salmon. — ^The  dmmI 
noteworthy  Norwegian  experiment  is  that  of 
Prof.  Rasch  of  the  university  of  Christiini^ 
The  locality  is  a  deep  fiord,  which  runs  npinta 
the  land  about  a  mile,  narrowing  at  the  aid  Is 
the  width  of  a  large  trench,  and  opening  ctf 
beyond  into  a  basin  about  SCO  acres  in  extend 
with  an  average  depth  of  40  ft     Across  tht 
inlet  Prof.  Raach  in  1869  erected  a  fence  wUek 
does  not  prevent  the  ebb  and  flow  cf  the  tids^ 
but  bars  the  outward  passage   of  the  U. 
Within  the  enclosure  a  hatching  apparatus  for 
salmon  and  sea  trout  spawn  was  set  up, 


necting  with  two  small  fresh- water  pondsi  im- 
plied by  a  spring.  The  young  fish  are  M  for 
a  time  in  the  ponds  on  fine-chopped  moMaH 
which  arc  found  in  the  basin  in  abnndaae^ 
and  are  then  turned  into  the  salt-water  ban. 
This  experiment  has  shown  that  sea  trout  mtf 
be  reared  without  access  to  the  sea.  PM 
Rasch  has  also  succeeded  in  producing  a  hy- 
brid of  the  salmon  and  the  fresh-water  tnat 
which,  l>eing  unfruitful,  attains  a  large  su 
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e  condition  when  tlie  puro  species  are 
L'uson.  In  Russia  the  sterlet  has  been 
ted  with  complete  success,  the  fish 
^  from  the  ejrg  in  seven  davs  after 
ion. — The  Canadian  government  for 
sirs  have  had  a  ti>h- breeding  establish- 
Ni-wcastle,  Ontario,  which  is  under  the 
►f  Samuel  Wilniot,  and  is  chieHv  occu- 
jrc*c<iin^  salmon,  whitefish,  and  salmon 
It  formerly  sold  many  salmon  egprs  in 
ed  States.  In  December,  1872,  there 
0,000  salmon  ejrfrs  and  nearly  1,000,- 
.tefish  egjrs  in  process  of  incubation, 
■stablishment  neither  gravel  nor  filter- 
s  are  use<l.  The  water  is  brought  from 
r  or  creek  into  a  tank  in  the  building, 
it  is  carried  by  }  in.  taps  into  a  series 
hs,  12  tt.  long,  10  in.  wide  inside,  and 
•{>,  placed  2  ft.  above  the  tloor.     Trays 

i  in.  pine  board,  2  ft.  long  by  9J  in. 
ith  perforated  zinc  bottoms,  are  sus- 
thrce  fimrths  of  an  inch  from  the  bot- 
hc  troughs,  with  about  2  in.  of  water 
hern.  These  trays,  upon  which  the 
i  placed,  are  easily  cleaned,  and  are 
^nt  for  the  transportation  of  spawn, 
another  establishment  was  commenced 
Re>tigouche  river,  about  9  m.  above 
th  of  thv  Matapediac;  and  in  1873  two 
ere  built:  one  on  the  Miraiuichi  river 

Hrunswick,  about  5  m.  above  Now- 
the  other   on  the  Dartmouth  river  at 

All  three  are  under  the  direction  of 
not.  From  the  establishment  at  New- 
lousands  (jf  salmon  frv  have  been  an- 
lantiMl  in  many  streams  emjitying  into 
titario  from  whieh  salmon  had  disap- 

Tbey  are  now  found  returning  in  large 
I.  ami  during  the  past  few  seasons  huu- 
ive  been  discovered  in  the  act  of  laying 
:rs. — The  first  recorded  exiK-riment  in 
icial  propagation  of  fish  in  the  United 
ras  made  in  South  Carolina  in  1H04. 

I>r.  Theodatus  (iarlick  and  Prof.  H. 

ley   of  Cleveland,    Ohio,   successfully 

brook  trout,  and  were  followed  a  few 

ter  (1859)  by  the  successful  etiorts  of 

H.  Ainsworth  of  West  IJliMmifield, 
and  subseouontlv  bv  Seth  (Ireen  of 
il,  N.  Y.,  Livingston  Stone  of  Charles- 
.  II..  and  others.  The  establishment  or- 
bv  Mr.  (ireen,  since  transferred  to  Mr. 
•llins  is  at  the  Caledonia  springs,  which 
II  the  rocks  in  the  village  «»f  Caledonia, 
on  ro.,  N.  Y.,  and  supply  a  brook, 
ifter  a  course  of  about  a  mile,  flows  into 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  (ienesee,  in 
ure  of  Mumford.  This  stream,  which 
ut  5'»  ft.  durinjr  its  cours<»,  is  one  (»f  the 
iilific  of  trout  in  the  country.  In  places 
y  rapid,  wliile  in  «»thers  it  flows  with  a 
•urrent.  The  bottom  is  covered  with 
bite  4iells  and  gravel.  The  water  is 
d  pure,  save  a  tincture  of  lime  sind  sul- 
Its  temi»er:iture  at  the  s]»rin::s  is  4.*^^ 
r  round,  but  three  quarters  of  a  mile 


down  the  creek  it  rises  in  the  hottest  days  in 
summer  to  bS",  and  falls  at  times  in  winter  to 
43''.  Throughout  its  course  the  stream  swarms 
with  insects  and  the  larva)  of  flies,  which  fur- 
nish abundant  food  to  the  trout  both  winter 
and  summer.  Ponds,  raceways,  hatching 
houses,  &c.,  have  been  erected  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  large  (juantities  of  ova  and  fry  as 
well  as  adult  trout  are  sold  annually.  A  state 
hatching  house  was  erected  here  in  1870,  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Green,  has 
been  used  cFiiefiy  in  breeding  salmon  trout 
and  whitcfish.  The  establishment  of  Mr. 
Stone,  known  as  the  Cold  Spring  trout  ponds, 
is  built  on  two  streams,  which  discharge  into 
the  Connecticut,  the  smaller  one,  with  a  hatch- 
ing capacity  of  about  5,000,000,  being  used 
chiefly  for  hatching  purposes,  while  the  spawn- 
ing beds  and  breeding  ponds  are  on  the  larger 
one.  The  springs  tliat  feed  the  streams  are 
very  large,  and  maintain  an  even  tem])erature 
of  about  47**  from  tlie  first  of  December  to  the 
first  of  May.  Besides  trout  spawn,  the  ova  of 
salmon  have  been  hatched  here  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  New  Hampshire  fishery  commis- 
sioners, and  the  experiment  of  breeding  black 
bass  has  been  undertaken.  The  salmon  eggs 
have  been  chiefly  obtained  from  the  salmon- 
breeding  waters  of  the  Miramichi  river  in  New 
Brunswick.  With  the  establishment  is  connect- 
ed a  farm  of  500  or  COO  acres,  through  wliich 
flows  a  stream,  the  outlet  of  Monadnock  lake, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  trout. 
Other  noteworthy  trout  ponds  are  those  of  P. 
H.  Christie  at  Clove,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. ;  of 
Dr.  J.  II.  Slack  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J. ;  of  Col. 
James  M.  Thompson  at  West  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
of  the  Rangeley  trout-hatching  association  at 
Bema  Springs  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Andros- 
coggin river,  Franklin  co..  Me.;  of  Mr.  II.  F. 
Dousman  at  Waterville,  Wis. ;  of  Mr.  Jackson 
Crouch  at  South  Jackson,  Mich. ;  of  Mr.  N.  W. 
Clark  at  Clarkston,  Mich.;  and  of  the  state 
hatching  house  at  Niles,  Mich.  It  is  stated  that 
150  persons  are  engaged  in  fish  culture  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  capital  invested 
amounts  to  $2,OfK),Ooo.  Legislative  action  was 
first  taken  by  the  New  England  states,  which 
were  followed  by  others,  until  now  commis- 
sioners of  fisheries  exist  by  law  in  15  states, 
viz. :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Venn<»nt,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. By  the  act  of  congress  of  Feb.  9, 1871, 
a  United  States  conmiissioner  of  fisli  and  fish- 
eries was  provided  for,  whose  duty  it  was  made 
to  prosecute  investigations,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  diminution 
in  the  numl)er  of  the  fmnl  fishes  of  the  cimst 
and  lakes  had  taken  place,  and  to  w  hat  cause 
such  diminution  was  due,  as  well  as  what 
reme<1ial  measures,  if  any,  should  be  adopted. 
Prof.  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  was 
appointed  commi>sioner.  The  efl'orts  of  these 
commissioners  have  been  directed  to  the  re- 
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stocking  of  rivers  and  ponds,  to  tlie  erection 
of  fish  ways  nround  fulls  and  dams,  and  to 
the  procuring  »>f  protective  legishition  furhid- 
dini:  the  taking  of  fish  during  tlie  spawning 
season,  and  reguhiting  the  use  of  nets  and  the 
more  destructive  means  of  capture.  In  1807 
Seth  (;reen  hatched  15,000,000  young  shad 
at  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  and  turned  them  into  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  repeated  the  exi)eri- 
ment  the  following  year.  Operations  have 
since  heen  carried  on,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Connecticut  commissioners,  at  South  Ilad- 
ley  falls,  where  more  than  1)0,000,000  eggs 
were  hatched  in  1872.  The  result  has  been 
a  very  great  imrease  in  the  number  of  shad 
taken  in  that  river.  Hatching  operations  have 
also  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Green,  under  the 
auspices  (»f  the  Now  York  commissioners, 
at  a  ])oint  about  10  ro.  below  Albany  on  the 
Hudson,  where  8,295,000  voung  shad  were 
hatched  in  1871,  and  7,498,000  in  1872,  which 
were  turned  into  the  river.  Experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Atkins  in  Maine,  in 

1871  and  1872,  have  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  taking  salmon  in  the  spring  and 
keeping  them  confined  in  ponds  until  the 
spawning  season,  when  the  eggs  can  be  readily 
obtained.  The  fish  are  caught  in  the  Penob- 
HCf>t  and  confined  in  a  pond  in  Hucksport.    In 

1872  about  1,500,000  eggs  were  obtained  and 
distributee!  among  the  persons  under  whose 
patronage  the  work  was  carried  on,  viz.:  the 
cemimisMoners  of  the  United  States,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
In  Massachusetts  fishwavs  have  been  built  on 
the  Merrimack  at  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  and 
hatching  operations  have  been  carried  on  at 
North  Andover  to  restock  that  river  with 
shad.  The  alewifo  has  been  reintroduced  into 
many  ponds,  and  fish  ways  built  over  dams  to 
enable  that  fish  to  ascend  streams  that  had  be- 
come imnassable.  Salmon  have  been  placed 
in  several  streams  on  Capo  Cod,  in  the  Mystic 
river,  and  in  the  Pemigewasset  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  branch  of  the  Merrimack.  An  im- 
proved fisljway  hart  been  invented  by  E.  A. 
JJrackett  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  has  also  introduced  an  improved 
hatching  tray,  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted,  in  conseipience  of  the  saving  of  labor 
whirl)  results  from  its  being  less  liable  than  the 
onlinary  l)oxes  to  be  clogged  with  dirt,  and 
fr(»m  its  ease  of  manipulation.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  of  in<'h  board,  about  18  in.  s(piare,  with  a 
wire-cloth  bottom  of  eight  meshes  to  the  inch, 
an<l  is  coated  with  paratline  varnish,  which  ren- 
ders it  proof  ag:iinst  the  growth  of  fungus.  It 
fits  neatly  into  the  ordinary  hatching  trough, 
and  is  fastened  half  an  in<*h  from  the  bottom. 
It  posses>es  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
a  convenient  vessi'l  for  transporting  eggs.  Lit- 
tle has  been  done  toward  stocking  the  Ctmnec- 
ticnt  with  salmon,  in  consequence  of  a  litiga- 
tion with  the  Holyoke  water-power  company 
involving  the  right  of  the  state  to  compel  that 
corporation  to  build  a  fish  way  around  its  dam. 


This  suit,  however,  having  been  decided  by  the  ' 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  tixur 
of  the  commonwealth,  a  fi«liway  was  upen«d 
in  the  antunm  of  1873,  and  measurvs  will  be 
taken  in   Vermont  and  New    Ilanipsliire  w 
stock  the  head  waters  of  that  stream  with  ul- 
mon.     Black  bass  have  been  introduced  \nu 
various  lakes  and  ponds  in  Maine,  New  Httiu}»- 
shire,  and  Connecticut,  wLitefish  into  Winni- 
peseogeo  and  Sunape  lakes,  and  several  inland 
lakes  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  New  York, 
and  smelt  into  Massabesic  lake.  New  Ilam^ 
shire.    The  New  York  commissionerB  h«v« 
distributed  large  numbers  of  black  bass,  pike- 
perch,  Oswego  bass,  yellow  perch,  white  bais, 
bullheads,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the 
small  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds  of  the  »tate. 
These  fish  are  taken  from  the  Erie  canal  at 
Rochester,  ascending  from  Lake  Erie  to  that 
point,  where  unless  removed  they  perish  upon 
the  drawing  off  of  the  water  at  the  clo«eof 
navigation.     As  early  as  the  year  1 W8  Dr.  W. 
C.  Daniell  of  Savannah  placed  shad  in  a  triba- 
tary  of  the  Alabama  river,  which,  with  some 
subsequent  additions,  have  spread  nntil  sev- 
eral streams  emptying  into  the  gnlf  of  Mex- 
ico have  been  stocked  with  them.    Tbeyars 
found  in  the  Escambia  and  its  tributaries  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  in  the  Mississippi  ai 
far  up  as  the  tributaries  of  the  Red  and  Arsan* 
SOS.    In  1871  Seth  Green  transported  10,000 
young  shad  from  the  Hudson,  and  placed  than 
in  the  Sacramento  river  in  California.    Y'on&g 
shad  have  been  placed  by  il^e  New  York  oooh 
missioners  in  several  inland  lakes  of  that  state, 
and  in  Lakes  Cbamplain  and  Ontario ;  and  Um 
United  States  commissioner,  aided  by  a  con- 
gressional appropriation,  has  introduced  then 
in  great  numbers  into  various  rivers  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  the  Penobscot,  He.«  to  the 
Neuse,  N.  C;  into  the  Alleghany,  the  Kan- 
awha, the  Wabash,  and  into  the  MiaaiaaipjM  at 
St.  Paul ;  into  a  tributary  of  Salt  LaSk^  into 
the    Sacramento,  and  into  Lakes   Eria  and 
^iichigan,  and  other  watera.    Great  intarait  if 
attached  to  these  attempta  to  natanfiM  tht 
shad  in  waters  not  affording  acceaa  to  tht  we^ 
A  like  experiment  has  been  initiatad  with  the 
salmon,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Frot 
Haird  into  the  Grand  river,  Mich^  uid  the 
Menomonee,  Wis.,  tributaries  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.   Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  stock  the 
Delaware  river  with  salmon.     In  1872  an  e*- 
tablishment  was  erected  by  the  United  States 
commissioner  on  the  Sacramento  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  and  distributini;  the  egp 
of  the  salmon  of  that  river,  which  is  a  distinct 
species  from  the  eastern  salmon,  and  which  it 
is  believe<l  will  flourish  in  rivers  farther  south. 
The  ova  procured  that  year  were  hatched  at 
the  establishment  of  Dr.  Slack  in  New  Jen^, 
and  the  young  fl^h  were  placed  in  the  Snsqse* 
hanna.     In  1873   more  than  1,000,000  cflp 
were  secured,  which  have  mostly  been  divided 
between  the  New  York  state  hatching  bona 
and  that  of  Dr.  Slack  for  incobatioa.    The 


indtocked  salmon  of  Uaine  {»almo  Stbage) 
u  introdnceil  into  the  waters  of  C'oonecticnt 
1 1H7I>,  and  the  commiasionera  of  Maine  and 
le  riiit«d  States  are  now  making  a  joint  ef- 
rt  to  increase  and  diatribate  the  species. — 
M  Dt  It  Jfeondation  aTt\fieielle  det  avf»  da 
iimont,  \ij  Dr.  1 1  ax  o  (Spinal,  I8fi3);  Iiittnic- 
Mu  mr  li  jiurkullare,  by  Prof.  Coste  (Paris, 
166);  "Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish"  bjQ. 
.  Marsh  (BnrltnKton,  Vt.,  1667);  Mvltiplwa- 
on  artififielU  da  ptnt»on$,  by  J,  P.  Kolti 
IrnMelN  1659);  "Fish  Hatching"  by  F.  T. 
Drklaod  (London,  1865) ;  ■'  Fisb  Cnlture,"  by 
ri  is  Franeia  (London,  1B65) ;  "  Ilarrest  of 
iT«a,''  by  J.  G.  Bertram  (London,  186S  and 
rift;  New  York,  ISSS);  "The  Sea  and  ita 
iring  Wonders,"  by  llr.  G.  Hartwig  (l.ondon, 
M«>:  "Artificial  Fish  Breeding,"  by  W.  H. 
rylSew  York,  1866);  Lahoutiquede  la  mar- 
\ande  dr  poiMont,  by  Martial  Deherrypon 
■aris.  ISCT);  "American  Fish  Cnltnre,"  by 
haridena  Norris  (Pliiladelphia,  1868) ;  "  Trout 
altnre."  hy  !»etli  Green  (Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
I70t;  "An  Exaay  on  Fish  Ciiltura,"  by  John 
.  KiiMMrt  (Columbus,  O.,  18T3);  "Domesti- 
U«<1  Trout."  by  I.itin^^ton  Stone  (Roslon, 
173);  alsi>  the  annual  reports  of  the  comTni»- 
ODera  of  ti^biTJea  uf  (he  Lniled  States  and  of 
I  ditti.Tent  stateH,  the  annual  reports  of  Sam- 
n  ViliDot  to  the  Canadian  government,  and 
«  proceedinira  of  the  American  fiah  culturists' 
ci&tioD,  of  tbe  German  fishery  aaaociation, 
Ml  (tf  the  *oruti  d'arelitnatation. 
nSBtM,  i  camirorons  iligitigrade  mnromal, 
sloDKing  to  the  family  muttelida,  subfamily 
artinir.  and  (ccnus  mutteta  (Linn.);  this  oni- 
■1  (called  also  Pennant's  marten,  lilack  cat, 
h]  (lekan)  and  the  ]iino  marten  are  the  only 
■  t>   s|>«cie9   of   the   genua   found    in    North 


n>btr  (Moilcb  Ffnuatli). 

tneric*.  The  fisher  (Jf.  PrnnnntiU  Erjil.)  is 
le  la^(^'*t  known  Bpecies,  the  length  of  the 
•<Aj  being  iirer  '1  ft.,  and  the  tail  1}  ft.  The 
i-ntal  fiinnula  is:  incisors  |zf,  eaninea  |i). 
wroolani  j:t.  moUrs.  lli  =  lJ.  38  in  nil :  tbe 
(■er  carnivorous  looth  haa  a  rounded  lube 
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on  the  inner  ude,  indicating  a  leas  aangnbary 
disposition  than  that  of  the  wcascla.  Tbe  gen- 
eral ajipearanca  is  fox-like;  the  head  is  long 
and  njiizzle  rather  ))ointed ;  the  ears  short, 
rannded,  and  wide;  the  eyes  large;  body 
slender ;  tail  long  and  bushy  at  the  base ;  feet 
abort,  stont,  and  'armed  with  strutia  sharp 
claws,  five  on  each  foot;  no  anal  poucli,  but  a 
small  gland  which  accretes  a  musky  fluid.  Thj 
fur  is  uf  two  kinds,  the  outer  lung  and  coarae, 
the  inner  fine  and  soft.  The  general  color  is 
blackish,  witli  a  grayish  tinge  on  the  head  and 
shuulders;  some  sjiecimens  are  brownish,  and 
a  few  with  light  tints;  there  is  sometimes  a 
white  s|iot  on  the  throat.  Specimens  vary  so 
much  in  size  and  coloration  that  it  has  been 
supjKiscd  tlint  two  species  are  cunfoanded 
under  the  name.  A  specimen  measuring  £S 
in.  in  length  of  body,  with  the  tail  14  in.,  would 
weigh  about  8^  lbs.  Occasionally  seen  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  even  es  far 
south  as  North  Carolina,  it  is  conmion  in  Can- 
ada and  in  the  Lake  Superior  mineral  repon ; 
it  is  found  as  far  north  as  lat.  63°,  and  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  eminently 
an  arboreal  sjiecies,  very  agile,  thon^ik  less  so 
than  the  s<|uirrel,  which  it  is  fond  of  pursuing; 
it  is  generally  nocturnal  in  ita  habits;  it  preys 
upon  hares,  raccoons,  sijuirrels,  grouse,  mice, 
and  any  small  binl  or  ipiadruped  which  it  can 
seize.  Though  colled  fisher,  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  it  catches  fiali,  but  it  is  fond 
of  the  flhb  u'itb  which  the  hunter  baits  bis 
traps  for  Ibc  pine  marten ;  in  this  respect  the 
fisher  is  a  great  nuisance,  as  it  breaks  into  the 
traps  from  behind,  sometimes  robbing  every 
one  in  a  line  of  miles,  cscajiing  itselt'  and  pre- 
venting the  capture  of  the  more  valuable  pina 
marten.  Fishers  have  been  otten  kept  in  con- 
finement, where  they  become  docile  if  taken 
when  young;  but  the  tem|>er  is  very  change- 
able, and  tbey  ijuickly  become  ongry  withiiut 
apparent  cause.  From  their  ability,  atrength, 
and  ferucily,  they  arc  difficult  to  obtain  unless 
severely  wounded.  Like  the  other  fur-bearing 
animabi.  the  fisher's  pelage  is  finest  in  winter 
and  in  high  latitudes;  a  skin  is  worth  about 
91  oO,  while  that  of  tbe  smaller  pine  marten 
is  worth  $2  60 ;  their  fur  ia  not  much  used 
in  the  United  States,  but  is  generally  sent  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  linings  of  more 
.  Costly  furs,  for  Irimmings,  and  for  robes.  It 
1  brings  forth  its  young  once  a  year  toward  the 
end  of  spring,  from  two  to  four  at  a  birth,  de- 
positing them  in  hollows  in  trees  at  a  consid- 
'  crable  height  above  the  ground.  This  iinimal 
,  is  called  by  Sehreber  .1/.  C'liafUnfit. 
I  nsHEE,  AlTM,  nn  Amcri<':in  artist.  l>om  in 
Ncedham.  Miiss..  Aui;.  !i.  1T!<2.  ilicd  in  iKd- 
ham,  Mass.,  Feb.  Hi.  1863.  He  iK.'gan  tbe 
study  of  painting  at  the  age  of  18.  with  an 
omnnicntal  painter  of  merit  named  PennymaD. 
In  181-1  he  cunimenced  his  professional  career 
'  as  a  portrait  [>ainier,  imd  soon  alter  under- 
\  look  fmmyard  scenes,  winter  pieces,  portraits 
\  of  animals',  and  in  general  aceni-s  belonging  to 
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rural  life  in  which  cattle  are  prominontly  in- 
troduced, lie  subsequently  returned  to  por- 
trait ])aintin;jr,  which  he  practised  for  many 
years  in  Hoston. 

FISHER,  QtOTf^  Park,  an  American  scholar, 
born  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  Aujj:.  10,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1847,  and 
studieil  theology  in  the  divinity  school  of  Yale 
college  and  in  that  at  Andover,  Mass.  In  1853 
he  visite<l  Germany,  where  he  continued  his 
theoloirical  studies.  Ho  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  divinity  in  Yale  college  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  and,  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  was  ordained  as  ])astor  of  the 
college  church,  Oct.  24,  1854.  After  a  period 
of  seven  years  he  resigned  his  ot!ice,  and  in 
1861  was  elected  j)rofessor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  Yale  divinity  school.  The  degree  of 
1).  i).  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  uni- 
versity in  1806.  He  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  "  New  Englander,"  of  which 
quarterly  he  has  since  1866  been  one  of  the 
editors.  In  1865  he  published  a  volume  enti- 
tled '*  Esjjays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,  with  special  reference  to  the  The- 
ories of  Kenan,  Strauss,  and  the  Tabingen 
School ''  (enlarged  ed.,  1871).  He  delivered  in 
1871  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  insti- 
tute, Boston,  on  the  reformation,  and  from 
these  resulteil  a  volume  on  the  *'  History  of 
the  Reformatiim ''  (1873). 

FISHER,  John,  an  Engli'th  prelate,  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  reformation,  born  in  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  in  1450,  beheaded  June  22,  1535. 
Having  become  the  confessor  of  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  he  induced  that  lady  to 
found  St.  John's  and  Christ's  colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1501  he  Iwcame  chancellor  of  that 
university,  and  in  1504  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Uii  has  been  supposed  to  have  written  the 
treatise  At^ertio  neptem  Sit  era  mentor  um^  for 
whi<'h  Henrv  VIH.  obtained  the  title  of  "De- 
fender  of  the  Faith.-'  Though  long  favored 
by  the  king,  Fisher  fell  under  his  displeasure 
by  hi.H  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine 
of  Aratrun.  On  the  question  of  the  king's 
s]>iritual  supremacy  being  broached  in  1531, 
tlie  bishop  tirmly  refuse<l  to  acknowledge  it. 
He  further  fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  arraigned 
for  mi-iprisinn  of  treason,  for  concealing  cer- 
tain prophecies  of  Elizal>eth  Barton,  called 
tlie  holy  maid  of  Kent,  respecting  the  king's 
death.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemne<l  to 
imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  but 
was  released  on  paying  a  line  of  £30(».  Re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1534, 
he  was  committe<l  to  the  tower,  attainted,  and 
his  bisho[)ric  dedaretl  vacant.  Pope  Paul  III. 
took  the  ojiportunity  to  create  him  a  cardinal; 
but  Henry  having  sent  Cromwell  to  interrogate 
him  with  reu'ard  to  the  appointment,  and  be- 
ing informed  that  he  would  accept  the  cardi-  \ 
nal's  hat,  exclaimed:  "Mt»ther  of  (iod!  he' 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  , 
loave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on !  "  The  ' 
aged  I»islio[)  was  at  once  condenmed  on  the 


charge  of  denying  the  king's  fopranaej,  ad 
was  beheaded.  He  wrote  a  oomineDUuty  on 
the  seven  penitential  (walms,  fermoni.  nl 
controversial  and  devotional  treatises.  Uitbfe 
has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  (2  Tgk 
8vo,  Ix>ndon,  1854-'5). 

FISHERIES,  the  business  of  catching  fiih.  nd 
the  localities  frequented  by  the  kinds  vf  fiih 
that  are  objects  of  capture,  such  as  the  eod, 
herring,  mackerel,  and  salmon.     The  whsk 
fishery  and  the  seal  fisliery  are  terms  eniploTcd 
to  designate  the  parsuit  of  the  whale  andtW 
seal,  tlioogh  those  animals  are  not  fishes.  ^Sm 
Whale  Fishery,  and  Seal  Fwhert.) — Amoof 
the  ancients,  fisheries  were  carried  on  extcoAve- 
ly  from  a  very  early  period,  and  formed  s  Tsb- 
able  branch  of  industry.    Byzantium  (the  mod- 
em Constantinople),  and  Sinope  on  the  BUrk 
sea,  were  famous  for  their  lucratire  fisb«rica 
From  Suetonius  we  learn  that  the  mvrmm^  or 
lamprey,  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Romans,  vu 
caught  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  ses 
around  Sicily,  and  in  the  Carpathian  sea  be- 
tween Crete  and  Rhodes.     In  the  3d  ceotary 
of  our  era  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterrueu 
pursued  their  prey  not  only  on  tlje  coasta  bit 
in  the  open  sea,  making  long  voyages,  and  eves 
passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules.     The  fishcriis 
of  Egypt  were  especially  celebrated  for  tb«r 
productiveness,  but  they  were  all  inland,  ii 
lakes,  canals,  and  the  river  Kile.    The  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  fisheries  dT  Lake  Xom 
were  given  to  the  queen  of  Egypt  for  pii 
money,  and  are  said  to  have  amoniRed  to  mtv- 
ly  $500,000  annually  .—The  earliest  mentioD  ef 
the  herring  fishery  that  has  reached  us  dstcs 
from  A.  D.  709.    tlie  cod  fishery  began  to  be 
regulated  by  legislation  in  western  Europe  Is- 
ward  the  end  of  the  9th  century.    Fr      ■ 
ordinance  of  Charles  VI.  in  1415  it  ap| 
the  mackerel  fishery  of  France  at  th^  ytnm 
was  very  extensive,  and  that  the  fish  wcr 
at  an  extremely  low  rate  in  t      » 

Paris.    The  development  of  t      ■        rmu 
the  middle  ages  was  gTeatl>  pfw      ted  br 
demand  for  fish  created  bj  the  u 
church.    Rut  the  discoverr,  at  the  euu  w 
15th  century,  of  Newfoundland  and  iti 
ies,  which  to  this  day  sarpass  all  cHLmw 
magnitude  and  value,  gave  the  greatest 
to  the  business.    The  ood,  mackerel,         tm- 
ring  are  the  chief  objects  of  parsuit,  «im  « 
range  is  not  limited  to  the  ncngfaboriiood 
Newfoundland,  hut  tfaey  are  cauffbc  in 
numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  I         nd. 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  « 

p<KHseMsions,  and  on  the  coast  oi  Ajmu  ur. 
French  were  the  first  Europeans  wuu  < 
in  the  American  cod  fishery.  They  visittw  a^w^- 
f(>un<lland  as  early  as  1604.  In  1606  TiMMt 
Aul>ert  made  a  fishing  voyage  from  Dieppe  Is 
the  gulf  of  St.  Ijiwrence,  and  ^fter  that  lbs 
Newfoundland  fisheries  increased  ao  lapi^f 
that  in  1517  they  gave  employrneot  to  M  fs^ 
si'ls  from  different  nations,  chiefly,  1 
from  France.    In  1577  there  were'  16^  c 
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enf^a^d  in  the  bnsiness,  which  they 
1  with  great  success.  A  few  years  later 
'eminent  of  Henry  IV.  took  active  mea- 
>  protect  and  encourage  the  cod  fishery, 
n  the  17th  century,  however,  the  busi- 
•gun  to  decline,  so  that  in  1645  the  num- 

French  vessels  employed  in  it  was  50 
m  in  1577.  At  this  period  began  those 
A  iKftween  the  French  and  English  about 
rvreignty  of  the  fishing  grounds,  which 
wt\  more  than  a  century.  'After  the 
of  Ry!*wick  in  1697,  the  French  claimed 
clu««ive  ownership  of  the  American  fish- 
fast  of  the  Kennebec  river  in  Maine, 

on   the  W.   coast  of   Newfoundland, 

by  a  specific  stipulation  of  the  treaty, 
iglish  were  iwnnitted  to  fish.  By  the 
of  peace  of  1713,  however,  the  French 
u-n  were  prohibited  from  coming  with- 
leapucs  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
yy  were  granUMl  the  ])rivilege  of  fishing 

E.  coast  of  Xewfoundlanil,  from  Cape 
sta  to  the  northern  point,  thence  along 
stern  sliores  as  far  as  Point  Ri<'he.  Not- 
inding  the  restrictions  of  this  treaty,  the 
I  continued  to  pursue  the  fisheries  with 
and  success.  They  settled  on  the  island 
e  Breton,  where  they  built  the  town 
rtress  of  Louisburg,  at  an  expense  of 
<HM>  livres,  which  became  the  great  ren- 
«  of  their  fishermen.  In  1721  their  fleet 
ing  vessels  is  said  to  have  increased  to 
1,  a  greater  number  than  at  any  former 
rb  1744  they  had  564  vessels,  manned 
50^>  men,  and  ]>ro<lucing  1,441,500  quin- 

fish,  valued  at  $4,500,000.  After  the 
Ixmisburg  in  1745  the  fleet  declined  to 
HKi  sail.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763 
agreed  that  the  French  should  have  the 
of  fishing  and  drying  fish  on  a  part  of 
i<«ts  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  fishing  in 
If  <»f  St.  Lawrence  at  the  distance  of 
eagues  and  upward  from  the  shore,  and 

coasts  of  Cape  Breton  at  the  distance 
^atfues  from  the  shore.  The  little  islands 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  near  the  S.  coast 
-fr>undland  were  ce<led  to  France  to  serve 
ter  for  the  French  fishermen.  A  few 
ater,  in  176ft,  the  number  of  French  ves- 

Newfonndland  had  increased  to  259. 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783  the  right  of  the 

t4>  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  was  con- 
but  their  right  to  fish  on  the  E.  coast 
foun<lland  between  Cape  lionavista  and 
*t.  John  was  abandoned,  and  extended 

W.  coast  from  Point  Riche  to  Cai>e 
The  French  revolution  was  disastrous  to 
leries,  and  in  1792  fewer  than  3,400 
men  were  engaged  in  the  North  Ameri- 
!*.  I  >uring  the  reign  of  Napoleon  they  con- 
to  languish,  and  the  fishermen  met  with 
losses  from  the  British  cruisers.  Alter 
re  of  1H15  the  business  rapidly  increased, 
m  l*<3.*i  to  1839  the  cod  fishery  employed 
rage  of  416  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
e  of  53,450;   from   1842   to   1847,  389 


vessels  of  49,165  tons,  of  which  21,195  tons 
were  employed  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
657  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  5,816  on  the 
Grand  bank,  13,703  on  the  same  without  dry- 
ing, and  7,794  at  Iceland.  From  1841  to  1850 
the  number  of  men  averaged  11,500;  in  1852 
the  number  of  vessels  was  450,  and  of  men 
14,000;  in  1858,  492  vessels  of  77,150  tons  and 
15,280  men ;  value  of  pro<hict,  $8,500,000.  In 
1869,  676  vessels,  manned  by  14,149  men,  pro- 
duced about  670,000  quintals  of  cod  and  its 
products.  In  1870,  188  vessels  and  7,000  men 
were  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery, 
and  299  vessels,  with  5,000  men,  in  the  Iceland 
fishery.  The  protection  and  encouragement 
of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry  has 
from  its  commencement  been  sedulously  at- 
tended to  by  the  French  government.  Boun- 
ties to  a  large  amount  are  granted  to  the  fish- 
ennen.  At  present  (1874),  under  a  law  ]>assed 
in  1851,  the  bounties  to  the  cod  fisheries  are  as 
follows :  for  each  man  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  or 
Iceland,  50  francs;  for  each  metric  quintal 
(220^  lbs.)  of  dry  codfish,  20,  16,  or  12  francs, 
according  to  the  country  to  which  it  is  shipped, 
the  highest  bounty  l>eing  given  on  codfish 
shipped  to  the  French  colonies  in  America,  In- 
dia, and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  bounty 
paid  from  1841  to  1850  averaged  $780,<m)O  a 
year;  in  1858  it  amounted  to  $735,000,  and  in 
1869  tq$4:}0,000.  The  French  herring  fishery 
is  of  great  importance,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly 
from  Boulogne,  Fecamp,  Dieppe,  Saint-Valery- 
en-Caux,  Gravelines,  Courseulles,  and  Berck. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged,  with  the  tonnage  and  men, 
and  the  quantity  of  herring  taken,  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  six  years  for  which  sta- 
tistics arc  attainable : 
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Another  valuable  French  fishery  is  that  of 
sardines,  which  is  carried  on  both  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany.  The 
total  value  of  the  French  fisheries  in  1866 
was  $10,965,707,  viz.:  cod,  $2,726,329;  sar- 
dines, $1,369,787;  herring,  $1,357,437;  mack- 
erel, $490,575  ;  oysters,  $307,535 ;  shrimps  and 
other  Crustacea,  $294,473 ;  mussels,  $268,709  ; 
sea  shells,  $191,(K)2;  the  rest  miscellaneous. 
In  1871  the  whole  numl>er  of  vessels  and  boats 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds  was  18,407, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  142,774,  and 
employing  110,486  hands,  including  60,685 
men  and  39,361  women  and  children  en- 
gage<l  in  the  coast  fisheries,  llie  value  of  the 
catch  was  $13,978,451 ;  in  1870,  $11,975,460. 
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The  imports  of  products  of  the  sea  in  1868 
were  Tuiued  at  $8,034,900,  of  which  $7,006,000 
were  for  consumption;  in  1869,  $8,817,000, 
of  which  $8,479,000  were  for  consumption. 
Of  these  amounts  about  half  are  cod  and  cod 
oil,  the  product  of  tlio  national  tisheries.  The 
other  principal  items  in  1869  were  fresh-water 
fish  to  the  value  of  $025,000;  herring,  $252,- 
000 ;  sttx'kfish,  $84,000 ;  other  fish,  fresh,  dry, 
salted,  or  smoked,  $478,000;  fish,  pickled  or 
preserved  in  oil,  $180,000;  lobsters,  $169,000; 
oysters,  $497,000;  cod  and  mackerel  roes, 
$948,000;  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  $510,000; 
whalebone,  $280,000;  crude  coral,  $428,000: 
fine  pearls,  $245,000.  The  exports  in  1868 
amounted  to  $4,675,000,  of  which  $4,512,000 
were  the  prtxluct  of  the  domestic  fisheries ;  in 
1869,  to  $4,166,0n0,  of  which  $3,892,600  were 
domestic.  In  the  latter  year  the  chief  items 
were  54,415  quintals  of  salted  cod,  valued  at 
$321,000;  20,922,946  lbs.  of  sardines,  worth 
$2,853,lM)0;  and  1,108,507  lbs.  of  other  fish, 
pi('kle<l  or  preserved  in  oil,  valued  at  $305,000. 
— Spain  participated  in  the  fishery  excitement 
following  the  discovery  of  America,  and  ves- 
sels from  that  nation  visited  Newfoundland  as 
early  as  1517.  Sixty  years  later  100  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  fishery,  but  the  number 
rapidly  declined,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  the  connection  of  Spain  with  the 
American  tisheries  appears  to  have,  ceased. 
Portuguese  vessels  als«>  early  visited  the  fishing 
grounds,  the  numl»er  employed  in  1577  being 
estimated  at  50,  but  the  distant  fishery  was 
soon  abandoned.  Spain  was  noted  from  the 
8th  to  the  16th  century  for  the  boldness  of  her 
fishermen  engage<l  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries, 
which  were  pursued  chiefiy  from  the  Has<iuo 
j»rovinces.  The  sbore  fisheries  still  continue, 
and  flourish  mainly  on  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of 
Hiscav.  In  18r»6  the  number  of  vessels  and 
boats  re^ristered  for  tbe  fishery  was  12,127, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnaire  of  42,026;  number 
eniraged,  lo,348:  luen,  .'{'.Mln;  fi.sh  caught, 
148,795,295  lbs.;  value,  s;{.:j:U»,o!)4:  in  1867, 
registered,  12,5in5  ve'»>els  of  4:>,n72  tons;  en- 
ga^'ed,  H),2H),  UKM,  37.55X;  fi.-h  rjiught,  106,- 
609.767  \h<.;  valno.  $2,573,3^1.— The  English 
visite<l  Irelan«l  for  cod  before  1415,  and  the 
fisbories  at  tiiat  islaii«l  were  pH'Seeuted  as  late 
as  \'}H^)  or  1590.  Sel»astiiin  Cabot,  returning 
from  hi**  voyage  of  dis«'overy  in  149S,  first 
called  their  attention  tu  the  American  fisheries. 
The  fir«it  voyages  in  (piest  of  lisli,  however, 
of  wbirh  we  have  any  account,  were  in  1517. 
In  1522,  40  or  50  hi>uses  for  the  ac<*onmiodati<m 
of  fishermen  were  built  in  Newfoundland, 
though  no  permanent  settlement  was  efiei'ted 
Till  about  a  century  later.  In  1548  and  1563 
jwt.H  were  p.vsed  t<)  oncourajre  tbe  fisheries, 
and  at  the  !>etrinning  of  tbe  17tb  century  it 
is  estimated  that  2oo  Knirlish  vessels  annuallv 
vi-iite*!  Newfounilland,  employing  in  catching 
an«l  curing  the  fi-h  not  t'ewer  than  lo.Ooo  men 
and  boys.  In  ir.o2  I»artliolomew  G(»sn<j]d  ex- 
plored tbe  cua>t  of  New  England,  and,  catch- 


ing cod  near  the  soathem  cape  of  MAMMbo- 
setts,  gave  it  the  name  it  bean.    Capt  Julm 
Smith  foUowed  in  1014,  and  cangfat  a  ctKisid- 
erable  quantity  of  fish  on  tho  coast  of  MiiDc. 
From  this  time  the  fisheries  on  the  coMtuf 
New  England  began   to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor.    In  1616  full  fares  were  taken  by  eigbt 
English  ships.     In  1 620  the  island  of  Mmdkfu 
otf  tho  coast  of  Maine  had  become  a  noicd 
fishing  station.     In    1622    profitable  fi^ihiac 
voyages  to  New  England  were  made  by  S5 
English  ships,  and  the  number  employed  ii 
Newfoundland  was  400,  which,  however,  ia  i 
few  years  decreased  to  160  sail,  partly  frum  the 
diminished  consumption  of  fish  in  Europe  ow- 
ing to  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  and  partlj 
from  the  increase  of  tbe  coast  fishery  by  ibc 
settlers  on  Newfoundland.     Notwithstandiat 
that  measures  were  taken  by  the  goTemniHit 
to  promote  the  fisheries,  the  number  of  fishing 
vessels  continued  to  decline,  till  in  1670  only 
80  were  sent  out    Several  measures  were  ae- 
cordingly  adopted  by  the  English  gorenunent 
to  prevent  permanent  settlement  in  Newfoond- 
land,  and  consequent  com[>etition  of  boat  fSib- 
ernien  from  shore.    These  measures  increaNd 
the  number  of  fishing  vessels,  which  in  1(74 
was  270,  employing  10,800  men.     Toward  tht 
end  of  the  century  settlers   were  again  il- 
lowed  to  dwell  in  Newfoundland,  but  rettrie- 
tions  were  imposed  on  tho  right  to  bdid  land. 
In  1701  the  number  of  vessela  employed  vai 
121,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,991 ;  ann- 
ber  of  lK>ats,  003 ;   fishermen,  2,727 ;  rareiff 
(including  women  and  childrenX  3.581 ;  pro- 
duct, 216,320  quintals  of  fish  and  8,798  hop- 
heads  of  oil.    The  boat  fishery  of  tbe  coloniito 
again  supplanted  the  fishery  in  vessek  of  bryt 
size,  and  to  encourage  the  home  mercbaiif 
parliament  in  1775  allowed  a  bounty  of  £40tft 
each  of  the  first  25  8hii>s.  £20  to  the  next  1061 
an<l  £10  to  the  second  100,  that  ahoald  mikl 
faros  of  fish  before  the  middle  of  July  and  K* 
turn  to  the  fishing  grounds  for  a  aecond  ladii^ 
In  1774  the  whole  number  of  British  snliJNtt 
em))loyed  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  vti 
23,652,  and  the  product  amounted  to  789,877 
(quintals.     The  English  fisheries  were  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  between  1795  and  1815.    b 
1814,  1.200,(XiO  quintals  offish  were  prodaMd, 
worth  $12,<KM),000.     After  this  period  thefiib- 
iTy  soon  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  eola- 
nists.  and  the  distant  fishery  from  Fnriwd 
ceased. — The  home  fisheries  of  the  Britiih  Upl- 
ands are  of  great  extent  and  importanea.  te 
herring  fishery  of  Scotland  holding  the  fnl 
]>lace.    C(h1,  hake,  and  ling  are  also  extennvelf 
taken  in  Sc(»tland.    Along  tbe  Englwh  cotfl 
are  found  cotl,  berriiig,  mackerel,  turboC,  IoIk 
sters,  oyt^tvrs,  &c.,  which  are  taken  in  latffi 
quantities  fresh  to  the  lA>ndon  market.    Tlw 
pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  along  tlie  fldioiet 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  employing;  dviif 
the  senson  from  2,500  to  3,(i00  fishenncB.  sad 
producing  an  average  of  25j.KK>  ho|esheiidi  of 
pilchards  annually.    In  Ireland  the  fisberiei 
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&Ilen  off  since  the  famine,  the  people  be- 
i»  i»oor  to  procure  the  necessary  boats 
itotM.  In  1846  the  namber  of  vessels 
»ats  engaged  in  fishing  was  19,883,  with 
3  men;  in  18o6,  11,096,  with  48,774 
in  1866,  9,444,  with  40,668  men;  in 
9,1^4,  with  30,339  men;  and  in  1872, 
with  31,311  men.  In  the  last  named 
,113  of  the  ven-Hcls,  with  5,438  men,  were 
mgaged  in  fishing;  085,  with  3,126  men, 
►ally;  and  6,116,  with  22,747  men,  only 
ly.  Tlie  number  of  those  only  partially 
kI  k*  probably  too  large  by  some  8,000, 
ey  aro  for  the  most  part  employed  only 

days  in  the  year.  The  herring  and 
rel  fishery  is  perhaps  the  most  important 

Irish  coast,  and  is  largely  participated 
Corni««h,  Manx,  and  Scotch  boats.     The 

catch  is  valued  at  about  £450,000. 
Dublin  to  Waterford  trawling  is  exten- 
c^arrie<l  on  to  supply  the  Dublin  market. 
IT*  are  caught  here,  and  otf  Arklow  and 
rd  are  tlio  principal  oyster  banks.  From 
f>  Cape  ('lear  the  mackerel  is  chiefly  ta- 
jnsale  being  the  headquarters  of  that 
,  while  from  Ardglass  to  Dublin  is  tlie 
•al  herring  fishery.  The  value  of  the 
I  annually  taken  is  about  £50,000.     The 

fisheries  of  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain 
'eland  are  very  productive;  they  are 
;ed  by  law,  and  are  in  general  private 
ty.  Tlie  eiitiinated  value  of  the  catch 
rland  and  Wales  has  increased  within  a 
irs  from  £20.0«M)  or  £30,000  to  £100,000 ; 
sh  yield  is  about  £4<^i0,000  a  year,  and 
f  the  Scotcii  salmon  fisheries  about 
(HK  In  li^^jy  there  were  5,113  persons 
'ed  in  the  salrnon  fisherv  of  England  and 
;  in  1^70,  4,r)93;  in  1871,  5,437;  in  1872, 
of  whom  2,0n7  were  net  fishermen  and 
anglers.      The  number  of  vessels  fitted 

the  fi«»hery  of  cod,  Ac,  in  Scotland  in 
'as  155,  of  6,400  tons  and  1,624 men;  for 
rring  fishery,  95  vessels,  of  2,976  tons 
H  men.  The  number  of  decked  and 
;ed  boats,  engajred  in  the  shore-curing 
:«  was  15,232,  with  an  atrgregate  tonnage 
.46*,  employing  46,178  fishermen  and 
»»»3  curers,  and  41,930  (estimated)  other 
^.  The  value  of  boats  was  £381,338; 
*,  £521.327;  of  lines,  £94,628;  total 
»f  equipments,  £907,293.  In  1869  there 
re^^istorod  at  the  several  ])ortd  of  the 
1  Kin;rilom  42,960  fishing  boat**,  with  an 
ate  tonnage  of  242,170,  giving  emplov- 
to  152.770  men  and  13.060  boys.  Of 
lumbers  16,195  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of 
:5,  ernployini;  54,757  men  and  boys,  bo- 

to  EiJiilanl  and  Wales;  17,060  boats, 
tons,  and  73.170  men  and  boys,  to  Scot- 
and  K.7io;  lu>ats,  2S,165  tons, 'and  38,812 
id  lH»ys,  to  Ireland.  In  1872  the  number 
red  was  40,546,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
)f  261,761.    viz.:    Entrland   and    Wales, 

of  140.5.%5  tons;   Scotland,    16.765  of 

ton*;    Ireland,   8,450   of  28,651   tons. 


'  Of  the  whole  number,  5,284  of  145,887  tons 
were  of  the  first  class  (15  tons  and  over), 
25,452  of  102,892  tons  of  the  second  class  (un- 
der 15  tons,  not  navigated  by  oars  alone),  and 
9,810  of  14,002  tons  of  the  third  class  (navi- 
gated by  oars  only).  Besides  the  above,  there 
were  376  boats  of  5,047  tons  registered  at  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  802  of  2,988  tons  at  the 
Channel  islands.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  quantity  of  white  herrings  (salted  in  bar- 
rels) and  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  cured  in  Great 
Britain  at  various  periods,  the  returns  after 
1851  being  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  after  1868  to  Scotland: 

I  I    Cod,  Uait,  and  Hak*. 


YEARS. 


HnrlBffs,  tsr> 


'  tarrtlk 


1811. 

i^ai. 

1>41. 
isftl. 
1^61. 
lh«6. 

1»»68. 
isTtL 
l^TI. 
1S72. 


M.S27 

442,1m 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

489.870 

87,674 

2,9no 

U7.2<» 

91.495 

9,480 

544.(H)9 

90.A59 

5.082 

66h.8M 

82,845 

4.145 

(«W.147 

11,\H19 

9,957 

6M.484 

118.S81 

9,4W9 

688.1  A(>i 

14.\2H9 

9.945 

«»25.47« 

119,(i8<) 

9,2t« 

7T8.'>«'| 

145.9T6i 

ll,94<'i 

The  chief  seats  of  the  herring  fishery  are  Stor- 
noway  in  the  Hebrides,  Peterhead  and  Fra- 
serburgh in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Wick.  Mose 
than  half  of  the  cod,  &c.,  are  caught  at  the 
Shetland  islands,  and  considerable  quantities 
are  taken  at  the  Orkney  islands  and  from 
Stornoway.  Tlie  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  fish  and  the  products  thereof,  from  1868  to 
1872,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


IMPORTS. 

YEARS. 

FIdi,  cwt.        ValiM. 

FUh  oil, 

H.A2,\782 

4.1'66il»12 
6.21 9,  lOS 
4,7l7,1^8 

Vain*. 

l«i<VS 

IJMJO 

1^10 

l"*?! 

1-^72 

481,2fi8    £440.^'8 
0*J9,44l»       C81.1<»9 
7»Vvri7rt       'i(i\Hfil 
«i»5.X8<»      7n.2l»ft 
671.192      fc59,<>42 

l'65^.i8H 
'*el.7^N 
954,710 

l.<ii»7.784 
6.VK5tM 

The  fish  oil  is  brought  chiefiy  from  British 
America  and  the  United  States;  fresh  fish 
from  Holland  and  Norway;  and  cured  or  salt- 
ed fish  from  British  America,  Norway,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Denmark. 


EXPORTS. 


YEARS. 


iMvwnc. 


rOKKlOX   AM>  CO- 
L4»1«IAL  rBODl'CK. 


bMTvU. 


VrIu«. 


;r)th«rfl»h,    Fish,  dl 
iaIqc.      kliMlt,r«t. 


l-iA^ 4•?6.<v^6 

1*^» I  422.n"=i 

li»70 1  5S5.198 

1^71 '  6WM»M 

1>72 '  681,570 


£.'y»6.9«vt  l^NsV*  28.264 

fi«»2S4i«     2.W.r.'V  26.8.^2 

72S.J»n5     11^2..^2•.»  4^.804 

^nS.44«^     279,9«2  8.\841> 

89HSM     292,167  44,1  W 


ValM. 

6.V844 

N\5«ni 

111.7XH 

178.410 


Tnclude<l  in  the  fourth  column  for  1871  are 
7,752  cwt.  of  salmon,  valued  at  £43,926; 
28,871  of  cod,  &c.,   £33,490;  23,667  bushels 
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of  oysters,  £36,741 ;  and  80,548  hogsheads  of 
pilchards,  £80,319.  Of  the  herrinjrs,  451,015 
barrels  were  sent  to  Germany,  and  72,102  to 
Italy.  The  other  fish  is  exported  chiefly  to 
France,  Italy  (which  receives  nearly  all  the 
pilchards),  Hel^iuin,  Spain,  and  the  Canaries. 
In  1871,  447,30U  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  £57,- 
514,  the  produce  of  foreign  and  colonial  fish- 
eries, were  ex|K)rted. — In  Italy,  in  1809,  29,- 
385  men  (including  about  4,000  engaged  in 
the  coral  fishery)  were  returned  as  employ- 
e<l  in  fishing;  in  1870,  30,848;  but  these  num- 
bers are  believed  to  \>e  below  the  truth.  In 
the  former  year  8,340  men  were  engaged  in 
the  sea  fishery,  and  the  Vest  in  the  coast  fishery. 
In  fishing  proper  there  were  11,219  boats  of 
37,733  tons,  of  which  9,817  of  25,414  tons 
were  employed  along  the  coast,  670  of  5,556 
tons  at  sen,  and  732  of  6,703  tons  in  foreign 
waters ;  in  1870  the  number  of  boats  was  1 1,129, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  38,554.  The 
foreign  waters  visited  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
Austrian  coast  (Istria  and  Dalmatia) ;  a  smaller 
number  of  vessels  fre(pient  the  coasts  of  Corsica 
and  Provence  in  France,  and  the  rest  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Grecian  seas  and  along  the  shores 
of  Algeriji,  Tunis,  and  Egypt.  The  richest 
Italian  fisheries  are  in  the  Adriatic,  especially 
near  Chioggia  and  Venice,  while  the  sea  near 
Liguria  is  the  least  productive.  The  principal 
kinds  taken  are  sardines  and  anchovies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mediterranean,  sword  fish  in 
the  seas  of  Sicily,  especially  near  Catania,  and 
cuttle  fish  near  the  Adriatic  coast  of  S.  Italy. 
The  tunny  fishery,  however,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  is  carried  on,  chiefly  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  by  means  of  large  fixed  nets  or  weirs, 
called  tonnare,  of  which  there  are 48.  In  Sicily 
the  average  catch  is  15,000  tunnies,  worth  about 
$400,000;  the  average  product  of  Sardinia  is 
25,000  tunnies,  of  a  stimewhat  smaller  size  than 
those  of  Sicily,  besides  a  considerable  quantity 
sold  in  boxes,  of  which  the  exact  value  is  not 
known.  AlKxit  2,500  persons  are  employed  in 
catching  and  preparing  them  for  market.  The 
artiflciid  preserves  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
known  jis  taUi  if  a  pesca^  those  at  Comacchio 
and  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  Ferrara,  and 
various  salt  hikes  or  marshes  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Neapolitan  territory,  where  the  fish  are 
carefully  fattened,  yield  an  important  pnxluct. 
There  are  1 73  of  these  preserves  on  the  Venetian 
coast,  of  which  03  are  in  the  lagmm  of  Venice. 
They  give  employment  to  about  1,<K>0  men, 
nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  Chioggia,  and 
produce  annually  nearly  0,000,oo0  ll>s.  of  choice 
fish  (i-els,  mullets,  gold  fish,  Arc),  worth  about 
$325,000.  Those  of  (\»maci'hio  produce  an 
average  of  2,«»50,OOO  lbs.  annually,  of  which 
about  l,800,(MMi,  ohiefly  eels,  are  carefully  pre- 
pared in  that  city,  and  oxporte<l  to  various 
parts  of  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  j)r<xlucing  a  revenue  of  about 
3^150,000.  The  <ither  important  j)reserves  of 
Ferrara  are  thos<»  of  Mesola,  wliirh  produce 
about  0.'>0,o(Mi  lbs.    vearlv,   and  those  at  the 


mouths  of  the  Po.    The  priacipal  NetpoUta 
lakes   are  Varano,  t?hich   gives  empluymeit 
to  200  fishermen,  and  produces  6,5UU.UuO  Vol 
of  fish  a  year,  and  Lesina,  Salso,  mod  Saliii, 
which  togetlier  employ  62  fishermen  and  pro- 
duce 531,300  4bs. ;   others,  whose  exact  pro- 
duct is  unknown,  employ  500  fishermen.   The 
productive  lakes  and  marshes  of  Sardinia  ira 
mostly  in  the  S.  and  W.  parts.     The  fish  ii  cub- 
sumed  in  the  country,  except  a  preparation  of 
the  roes  of  the  mullet,  which  b  sold  u>  a  euft- 
siderable  extent  on  the  continent.    Shell  &b 
are  cultivated  in  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  voik 
oysters,  mussels,  &c.,  are  shipped  b j  nil  i» 
Naples   and   more  distant   points.     At  kstt 
10,000  persons,  including  fishermen  and  vork- 
men  with  their  families,  derive  support  fr» 
this  source.    The  returns  of  the  fisheries  in  tU 
rivers  and  internal  lakes  of  Italy  are  iocun- 
plcte,  but  the    principal   ones   employ  1,844 
boats  and  3,202  men,  yielding  about  2,'50ti.0i^) 
lbs.  of  fish  annually.    The  imports  of  fish  for 
consumption  in  1809    amounted  to    664,(M> 
cwt.,   valued  at  $3,500,000,   of  which  1.62S 
cwt.  was  the  product  of  the  national  fisbeiy, 
being  a  portion  of  the  catch  in  foreign  watcr% 
the  rest  being  sold  directly  to  foreigners.    Of 
the  foreign  imports  42,250  cwt.  consisted  <if 
sardines,   anchovies,  &c.     The  exports  w«n 
30,000  cwt.,  valued  at  $279,600,  of  which  1&.- 
580  cwt  were  the  product  of  the  nationil 
fishery  and  21,820  cwL  of   foreign  fisheriea 
The  foreign  exports  are  chiefly  from  Autrii, 
im{>orted  under  a  light  duty  and  reexported 
to  South  America  and  other  countries.    lbs 
imports  in  1870  were  622.000  cwt.,  valned  rt 
$4,245,000  ;   exports,   81,100   cwt.,  vftlued  it 
$256,000.    In  Austria  in  1867  tliere  were  \JM 
boats  engaged  in  fishing,  having  an  aggrcfM 
tonnage  of  8,001,  and  employing  8,648  men.-^ 
Tunis  has  an  important  tunny  fii^erj  st  Siii 
Daud,  1 0  m.  W.  of  Gape  Bon.    The  seftAon  eoa- 
mences  in  April  and  ends  about  the  middle  of 
July,  during  which  time  about  200  mca  at 
employed.    The  tunny  is  either   boiled  aii 
packed  in  olive  oil,  w^hen  it  is  known  as  «•> 
heetio^  or  preserved  in  salt.     The  oil  extnKlei 
from  the   heads,  bones,  and  other  ttimm  li 
much  used  by  tanners  and  eorrieriw    FVoa 
10,000  to  14,000  tunnies  are  taken  in  a  gooi 
season.   In  1871  the  yield  of  Btdbeeeim  wm3i,900 
barrels  and  about  200,000  lbs.  in  tin  cans,  d 
salted  tunny  8,000  barrels,  and  of  oil  65,419 
gallons,  the  whole  being  worth  about  tM* 
000.    The  demand  for  this  fish  is  limited  to  tht 
countries  bordering  on  the  MediterraiMan,  tht 
prmluct  of  the  Tunisian  fishery  being  tste 
mostly  to  Italy  and  Malta.     "Die  Cpaaaiv  d 
Ras  Zibib  and  Ghademse  island  are  no  knftf 
in  operation.    Tunis  also  produoea  fi,000  m 
6,00<j  cwt.  of  dried  polyps  or  octofioda,  a  MB* 
under  which  certain  species  of  eephalopodsat 
known  in  the  levant  and  Greek  mmctiL  vImsw 
they  are  imported  for  use  in  Lent  not  bciig 
includefl  by  the  eastern  chorch  in  the  uralnbi- 
tion  against  fish  during  seasont  of  religicms  ab- 
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ice.  They  are  mostly  taken  first  to  Malta, 
chief  tisberj  is  at  the  Kerkena  islands, 
igal  competes  with  Tunis  for  the  posses- 
>f  tlie  Greek  market.  The  lakes  near  the 
of  Tuni.s  especially  Bizerta,  containing 
lis  sjK'cies,  the  most  important  of  which 
le  ^rray  mullet  and  the  bream,  supply  the 

market  with  fresh  fish.  The  roes  of  the 
t,  prepared  asbuttarga,  and  exported  prin- 
y  to  Italy,  are  the  chief  source  of  revenue, 
e  Norwegian  fisheries,  extending  along 
Dtire  W.  and  N.  coasts  of  that  country, 
iling  the  adjacent  islands,  are  the  most 
ictive  in  Europe.  During  the  months  of 
&ry,  February,  and  March,  the  cod  and 
Qg  visit  in  immense  numbers  the  fiords 
b  indent  these  shores.  There  is  also  a 
jer  fishery  for  herring,  when  the  best 
ty  of  fish  is  taken.  The  average  annual 
let  of  herring  is  1,000,000  barrels.  The 
I  abound  in  salmon,  and  large  numbers  of 
^rs  are  sent  to  the  London  market.  The 
"ts  i)f  salmon  and  other  fresh  fish  in  1871 
nted  to  about  76,000  cwt.,  of  which 
cwt.  were  salmon,  and  70,000  cwt. 
erel.  In  that  year  24  vessels,  with  a 
ige  of  1,032  and  248  men,  were  fitted  out 
he  walrus  or  sea-horse  fishery  at  Nova 
•la  and  Spitzbergen,  which  brought  in  a 

valued  at  about  $27,000  ;  the  shark  fish- 
•mpioyed  28  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
ind  173  men,  and  the  product  was  of 
;  the  same  value.     In  1800,  276  vessels, 

iMKits,  and  13,780  men  were  engaged  in 
lerrinj;  fishery,  and  5,676  boats  and  24,- 
nen  in  the  cod  fishery.     In  1868  the  ex- 

of  fishery  products  amounted  to  about 
<».<HMi;  m  1809,  $9,600,000;  in  1870, 
O4».(M)0,  of  which  over  $6,000,000  were 
ralue  of  cod-fishery  pro<lucts,  and  over 
o,«HK)  of  the  herring  fishery.  The  actual 
to  the  fishermen  employed  in  1868  was 
^»,0<Ni;  in  1H69,  $4,000,060 ;  in  1870,  $4,- 
<^ ;  in  1871,  $5,530,000,  of  which  $3,420,- 
•eprestnt  the  cod  fishery,  $1,840,000  the 
ng  fishery,  and  $270,0(Mj  the  other  fish- 
The  chief  markets  are  Spain,  Prussia, 
len,  Kussifi,  and  Holland,  which  receives 
Teater  part  of  the  c<Kl-liver  oil. — In  Den- 
,  fisiiini;  is  jmrsned  to  a  considerable  ex- 
ilong  the  coasts.  The  cod  is  the  principal 
thon«rh  fionnders  and  herrings  are  also 
1.  and  in  smaller  quantities  salmon,  por- 
s,  and  oyj»tors.  In  1865,  337  vessels,  with 
nage  of  .j,330  and  alH>ut  4,000  men,  were 
[)yed.  The  principal  fisheries,  however, 
It  the  do|H.*ndencies  of  Greenland,  the 
(^  islands,  and  Iceland.     W'hale  and  seal 

the  chief  item  at  (Greenland,  and  codfish 
le  other  points.  Iceland  in  1853  em- 
hI  in   the  fisheries  25  decked  boats  and 

o|Kn  U»ats,  with  alnrnt  7,000  men ;  in 

iVi  larjre  de<*ked  boats  and  3,092  open 
',  with  from  2  to  12  oars  each.  The  large 
i  are  employe*!  generally  in  the  shark  fish- 
whicli  is  carried  on  mostly  on  the  N.  side 


of  the  island  ;  the  smaller  boats  in  the  cod  and 
herring  fishery,  though  the  latter  is  little  pur- 
sued. Salmon  are  found  in  the  rivers  near 
Reykiavik  and  at  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
small  quantities  are  exported.  The  exportaof 
fishery  products  in  1864  were  64,352  quintals 
of  fish  and  8,962  barrels  of  roe  and  oil;  in 

1865,  29,307  quintals  and  9,972  barrels ;   in 

1866,  39,350  quintals  and  9,722  barrels  ;   in 

1867,  83,619  quintals  and  15,045  barrels;   in 

1868,  41,824  quintals  and  9,335  barrels;    in 

1869,  56,865  quintals  and  8,721  barrels.  The 
exports  of  an  average  year  are  50,789  quintals 
of  salt  fish,  2,136  of  dried  fish,  1,188  barrels  of 
salt  roe,  and  9,105  of  liver  oil  (chiefiy  shark), 
valued  at  $290,108.  The  total  imporU  into 
Denmark  in  1870  were :  salt  herrings,  11,829,- 
126  lbs. ;  other  fish,  3,427,128  lbs. ;  in  1871, 
herrings,  19,104,738  lbs. ;  otlier  fish,  5,494,110 
lbs.  The  exports  in  1870  were:  fresh  fish, 
2,090,709  lbs. ;  herrings,  &c.,  salted,  5,928,580 
lbs.;  in  1871,  fresh  fish,  2,188,165  lbs.;  her- 
rings, &c.,  13,553,236  lbs. —Among  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  Dutch  for  several  centuries 
took  the  lead  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  herring 
fishery  was  long  a  chief  source  of  their  wealth. 
It  has,  however,  much  declined.  In  1867 
Holland  employed  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  89 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  27,650 ; 
number  of  men  in  vessels  and  boats,  11,830. 
The  value  of  the  catch  in  1866  was:  herrings, 
$665,668;  cod,  ling,  whiting,  &c.,  $2,328,920; 
anchovies,  $600,500;  total,  $3,595,088.  The 
imports  in  1871  were  14,090  tons  of  salt  her- 
ring and  50,600  quintals  of  cod  ;  exports,  67,- 
110  tons  of  salt  herring,  84,241,000  smoked 
herrings,  23,080  quintals  of  salt  cod,  80,000 
of  dried  cod,  and  6,850,800  lbs.  of  fresh  sea 
fish.  The  number  of  fishing  boats  employed 
in  Belgium  in  1871  was  263  of  8,903  tons,  em- 
ploying 1,623  men;  the  value  of  imports  for 
consumption  was  $1,472,000.  The  annual 
value  of  the  catch  is  about  $500,000,  of  which 
about  $200,000  are  the  i»roduct  of  the  cod  fish- 
ery.— The  princi]>al  maritime  fisheries  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  are:  the  Caspian  sea,  which 
produces  immense  (juantities  of  sturgeon,  seals, 
&c. ;  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of  Azov,  yielding 
the  herring,  tunny,  salmon,  sea  trout,  and  an- 
chovies; and  the  Baltic,  furnishing  cod,  hali- 
but, salmon,  lampreys,  &c.  The  White  sea, 
abounding  in  herring,  cod,  and  halibut,  fur- 
nishes almost  the  sole  su])port  of  the  inhabi- 
tants along  its  coast.  The  river  fisheries  are  im- 
j>ortant,  the  Volga  being  the  most  i)roductive, 
abounding  in  sturgeon,  and  supplying  large 
quantities  of  caviare.  Lakes  I^idoga,  Onega, 
and  Ilmen,  and  W  hite  lake,  contain  valuable 
fisheries.  The  product  of  all  these  sources 
has  been  estimated  at  $11,500,000,  of  which 
about  one  half  is  the  value  of  the  sea  fisheries. 
The  coasts  of  Asiatic  Russia  swarm  with  fish, 
but  the  fisheries  are  undevelope<l. — The  waters 
of  China  al>oimd  in  fish,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  one  tenth  of  the  j)eople  of  that  empire  de- 
rive their  food  from  the  water.    The  coasts 
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are  crowded  with  enterprising  and  indnstrious 
fishermen,  and  besides  the  net  und  the  hook, 
a  jrreat  variety  of  expedients  arc  resorted  to. 
In  the  eastern  provinces  connorants  are  trained 
to  catch  fish,  which  they  bring  to  their  master, 
wlio  from  his  l>oat  oversees  12  or  15  birds  at 
the  same  time. — The  great  sea  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  are  mostly  carried  on  from  New 
En;:land.  Thev  date  from  tlio  earliest  settle- 
meiit  of  the  country,  it  being  probable  that 
among  tlie  motives  that  led  to  the  colonization 
of  Massachusetts  was  the  hope  of  profit  from 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  Smith,  Archer, 
Hrereton,  and  other  writers  of  the  day  repre- 
sented as  siirj)asi*ing  even  those  of  Newfound- 
land. Very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
nioutli  the  pilgrims  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
In  1<>24  they  sent  to  Enghmd  a  ship  laden 
with  fish,  and  in  the  next  year  two  oth^s 
witli  fish  and  furs.  In  1G28  they  were  selling 
fi-ih  to  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam.  About 
3070  the  profits  of  tlie  mackerel,  bass,  and  her- 
ring fisheries  at  Cape  ('«»d,  which  ap]>ear  to 
have  been  considered  ])ubhc  projierty,  and  to 
have  been  leased  for  the  general  benefit,  were 
granted  to  found  a  free  school,  which  was 
opened  in  1<»71.  From  Boston  fish  began  to 
be  exported  as  early  as  1033.  In  ir»31)  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  to 
encourage  the  fisheries,  which  exempted  fishing 
vessels  and  all  property  connected  with  them 
from  taxes  and  <luties  for  seven  years,  and  re- 
lieved fishermen  during  the  fishing  season  and 
ship  buihiersfrom  mllitarv  dutv.  At  tlie  close  of 
the  17th  century  the  merchants  of  Massachu- 
setts exported  annually  alxiut  100,0(Mi  quintals 
of  Ciwlfi^h,  worth  !j;4(M)\o(M),  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  In  1731  the  fisheries  of  the  colony 
em]»loye<l  5,UO0or  fijMK)  men.  Ten  years  later 
the  numl>er  of  fishing  vessels  belonging  to 
Massiiehusetts  was  40(i,  besides  as  many  shal- 
lops an<l  undecked  boats.  The  annual  produce 
of  the  cod  fishery  was  about  230,000  (juintals, 
of  which  $700,000  worth  was  exported.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutit»nary  contest  the 
fishin;:  towns  were  rich  and  populous.  Mar- 
blehead  was  serf»nd  only  to  Boston  in  popula- 
tion and  i)n)perty.  In  1770,  in  the  hope  of 
starving  New  Kngland  into  submission,  the 
British  parliament  passed  an  act  todej»rive  the 
colonies  <>f  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfi>undland.  The  breaking  out  i>f  hostili- 
tie«*  which  si»on  to]|o\ve»l  nearlv  de^trovt^l  the 
fi'*heries  f(>r  a  time,  and  the  fishermen  of  New 
England  turne<l  their  attenticm  principally  to 
privateering,  though  many  enliste<l  in  the 
armv.  In  the  neL'otiati«)n  of  the  treatv  of 
peace  in  17'^-»,  the  riirht  of  the  Americans  to  a 
share  in  the  fisheries  was  secured  by  the  firm- 
ness* of  .lohn  AdauH,  it  being  airreed  **that  the 
jj'.oplo  of  the  Tinted  States  shall  continue  t<i 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of 
eMTv  kind  on  the  (irand  bank,  and  on  all  the 
other  bank'*  at'  Newfoundland  ;  alM»  in  the 
gull'  4if  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places 
in  the  sea  where  the  inhaltitants  of  both  coun- 


tries nsed  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fiflh ;  ui 
also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  StstM 
shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  oa 
such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoandland  m 
British  fishermen  shall  use,  and  also  on  tbe 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  hb  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  dominions  in  America.'^    TUe 
British  government,  however,  to  check  lb« 
growth  of  the  fisheries  of  tlie  United  States  and 
to  encourage  those  of  the  colonies,  by  an  order  ia 
council  of  July,  1783,  prohibited  the  importatioa 
of  American  fish  into  the  British  West  lodiet, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  best  markets  forth* 
New  England  trade.    The  federal  jroverament 
early  recognized  the  importance  of  the  fiihcr- 
ies,  and  fh>m  time  to  time  granted  bounties  fur 
their  encouragement,  and  imposed  protectiTe 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign-canght 
fish.    The  first  act  was  passed  in  1789«  which 
granted  a  bounty  of  5  cents  per  quintal  on 
dried  and  5  cents  per  barrel  on  pickled  fifth 
exported,  In  lieu  of  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
on  imported  salt  used  in  the  cure,  and  impossd 
a  duty  of  50  cents  per  quintal  on  imported  fith. 
In  1790  the  bounties  were  doabled.    By  tbs 
act  of  Feb.  16,  1792,  the  bounty  on  dried  fish 
was  discontinued,  and  a  specific  allowance  vai 
made  to  vessels  employed  ezclnsirelj  in  tlic 
cod  fishery  at  sea  for  four  months  between  tht 
last  day  of  Fobniary  and  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember :  to  vessels  of  between  20  and  80  Umm, 
$1  50  per  ton  annually ;  and  to  those  of  mon 
than  30  tons,  $2  50  i>er  ton ;  bnt  the  annnsl 
allowance  to  any  vessel  was  limited  to  tI7Q. 
Three  eighths  of  the  bounty  was  friven  to  tbs 
owners,  and  the  remaining  five  eighths  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  fishermen.    To  boats  of 
between  5  and  20  tons,  $1  per  ton,  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  fishermen,  was  allowed  aa* 
nually,  provided  they  had  brought  in  18  qoia- 
tals  of  cured  fish  i»er  ton  during  the  seasoa. 
The  act  of  May  2,  1792,  fixed  the  aUovaies 
on  pickled  fish  at  8- cents  a  barrel,,  and  in- 
creased the  bounties  on  vessels  20  per  ceiL, 
after  Jan.  1,  1798.    In  1797  an  act  was  pMsed, 
whiph  increased  the  bounty  on  pickled  fish  to 
12  cents  a  barrel,  and  further  raised  the  allov- 
ances  to  vessels  8S|^  per  oent^  alter  Jan.  1, 
1798.    An  act  of  1799  increased  the  boonty 
on  pickled  fish  to  30  cents  a  barreL    la  1807 
all  bounties  were  abolished.    The  act  of  1818. 
similar  in  its  provisions  to  thoae  naiitioMd 
above,  revived  the  bounty,  and  fixed  tha  allow- 
ance to  vessels  of  from  6  to  20  tons  at  fl  10 
per  ton ;  to  those  of  from  20  to  80  tOB&  at 
$2  40 ;  to  those  of  more  than  80  toB^  at  (4; 
and  on  pickled  fish,  at  20  centa  a  barrel ;  bit 
no  vessel  was  to  receive  over  |t278.    The  lav 
was  nio<lified  in  1819,  and  allowaneea  wen 
irranted  to  vessels  of  from  5  to  80  tons  of  f^  80 
per  ton ;  to  those  of  more  than  80  tona,  |i  per 
ton,  and  if  having  a  crew  of  10  men,  and  ca- 
jiloyed  Si  months  but  lesa  than  4  moatha 
^:t  50  per  ton ;  no  vessel  to  receive  more  thn 
^ariO.    In  1846  the  bounty  on  pickled  fish  vai 
discontinued,  and  a  drawback  of  the  datiesoa 
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imported  salt  lued  in  tho  cnre  was  snbstitnted. 
The  boanties  to  vessels  were  abolished  by  the 
act  of  J  111  J  28,  1860,  but  the  duties  on  foreign 
salt  used  in  curing  Ash  were  remitted.  An  act 
of  1H17  re<iuire<l  the  master  and  three  fourths 
of  the  crew  to  be  citizens  of  tho  United  States, 
to  entitle  the  vessel  to  bounty ;  but  this  act  was 
refK*aled,  except,  as  to  the  master,  in  1864. 
By  an  act  of  1789,  vessels  of  20  tons  and  up- 
ward destined  for  the  fishery  were  require<l  to 
be  enrolled,  and  they  as  well  as  registered  ves- 
sels might  be  licensed  for  one  year,  which  ex- 
empted them  from  the  necessity  of  entering 
and  clearing  during  that  period.  Vessels  of 
fn*ro  5  to  20  tons  were  re<iuired  to  be  licensed. 
The  act  of  1793  re<iuired  vessels  of  20  tons  and 
upward  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  and  those 
of  less  than  20  tons  to  bo  licensed.  In  1828 
an  act  was  passed  reqniring  a  8i>ecial  license 
for  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery ; 
and  in  1836  such  vessels  were  given  the  privi- 
lege of  entraging  in  the  cod  or  other  fishery, 
bat  tbey  were  not  entitled  to  tho  bounty. 
During  the  war  with  England  in  1812-U5  tho 
British  cruisers  kept  the  fishermen  from  the 
distant  fishing  grounds.  Many  of  them  en- 
tered the  navy,  and  the  frigate  Constitution 
was  chiefly  niunne<l  by  them,  while  great  num- 
bers engaged  in  privateering.  In  tho  negotia- 
tiuos  fnr  peace  the  liritish  endeavored  in  vain 
to  procure  from  the  United  States  a  relini^uisikh- 
ment  of  their  right  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and 
maintained,  aftor  i>eaco  was  conchuletl,  that 
the  state  uf  hostilities  had  abrogate<l  the  con- 
ception of  rights  made  in  1783.  Discussions 
en!«ued  between  tho  two  governments,  which 
re«u]te«l  in  1A18  in  a  convention,  by  which  it 
wa-H  a;n*eed  that  the  Americans  should  have 
the  liberty  of  taking  fish  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Newfoundland  between  Cane  Ray  and  the  Ka- 
mvan  islands ;  from  Cape  Ray  to  tho  Quirpon 
i«lan<ls;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  isl- 
an«]s;  and  also  on  the  S.  coast  of  Labrador 
from  Mount  Joly  to  and  through  the  strait  of 
Hvlle  l»le,  and  thence  northward  indefinitely 
aJonir  the  coast.  The  United  States  on  their 
part  renounced  formally  the  right  of  fishing  on 
<»r  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  America  not  included  in  tho  alK)ve 
8|»ecified  limits.  In  the  summer  of  1852  serious 
troubles  broke  out  between  the  American  fish- 
ermen and  the  British  authorities,  who  claimed 
the  right  to  exclude  the  former  from  the  bays 
an*]  inlets  of  the  British  possessions.  The  dis- 
pute was  temporarily  aettled  by  mutual  con- 
ce^irvns,  and  In  1H54  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
Bffre«r<l  up<m  by  the  two  countries,  containing 
the  following  stipulations  concerning  the  fish- 
vriefi.  in  a^ldition  to  those  con taine<l  in  the  con- 
Tvntion  of  1818:  **The  inhabitants  of  the 
Unite^l  States  8hall  have,  in  comm<in  with  the 
subjert*  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  the  li!)erty 
ti*  taku  fi<h  of  every  kind  except  shell  fish  «»n 
ttie  v.*a  coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  hnr- 
Utn.  and  creoks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswiok, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  island,  and  of  the 


several  islands  thereunto  ac^acoDt,  without  be- 
ing restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and 
shores  of  those  colonies,  and  the  islands  there- 
of, and  also  upon  tho  Magdalen  islands,  for 
tho  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
their  fisn.^*  It  was  specified  that  tho  liberty 
thus  granted  should  apply  solely  to  sea  fisher- 
ies, and  not  to  salmon,  shad,  or  other  river 
fisheries;  and  that  the  fishermen  should  not 
intertcre  with  the  rights  of  private  property, 
or  trespass  on  ])arts  of  the  shore  occupied  by 
British  fishermen.  Similar  rights,  with  similar 
reservations,  were  granted  to  British  fishermen 
on  tho  E.  coast  of  the  United  States  N.  of  lat. 
36**.  This  treoty  was  terminated  March  17, 
1866,  by  virtue  of  notice  given  by  tho  United 
States,  March  17,  1865,  ]>ursuant  to  one  of  its 
provisions.  In  1870  difficulties  again  arose  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  re- 
specting tho  fisheries,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain unfriendly  acts  of  tho  provincial  authori- 
ties, and  in  1871  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1854  given  above  were  revive<l  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  which  also  provided  that  "  fish 
oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  except  fish  of  tho  in- 
land lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them, 
and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries  of  the  Unite<l  States,  or  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward 
island,  shall  l>o  admitted  into  each  country,  re- 
spectively, free  of  duty."  The  rights  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  on  tho  coast  of  the  United  States 
were,  however,  restricted  to  that  portion  N.  of 
the  89th  parallel.  The  necessary  laws  having 
l)een  passed  by  the  several  countries,  these 
provisions  went  into  operation  July  1,  1873, 
to  remain  in  force  for  tho  perio<l  of  tin  years 
thereafter,  and  further  until  the  exftirution  of 
two  years  after  the  United  States  or  (Jreat 
Britain  shall  havo  given  notice  to  terminate 
them.  It  was  i>rovide<l  that,  with  the  consent 
of  tho  United  States  and  (rrcut  Britain,  theso 
stipulations  might  extend  to  Newfoundland, 
and  a  colonial  act  was  passed  Man>h  28, 
1874,  to  carry  them  into  ettect. — Mackerel 
were  early  caught  by  the  New  England  col- 
onists, and  the  fishery  s(K>n  assumed  consider- 
able imiM)rtance.  They  were  probably  at  first 
taken  in  seines,  nets,  and  boats  from  the  shore, 
but  befori'  the  revolution  fleets  of  sloojjs  were 
engage<l  in  the  fishery,  and  in  1770  n«>t  fewer 
than  1(^0  vessels  were  employed  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  use  of  vessels  ap|»ears  subse<|uently 
to  have  declined,  and  to  have  been  revived 
alH>ut  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Mackerel  are  caught  cm  the  coast  of  New  Kiig- 
land  and  as  far  S.  as  the  entrance  of  Clu-^i- 
peake  l»ay,  but  the  most  ]»ro<luctive  t'lsluries 
are  in  the  bay  of  Chalenrs  and  the  gulf  t»f  St. 
I^wrence.  From  1765  to  1775  M;issM('hu>etts 
einploye<l  annually  in  the  cikI  fishery  an  av  enigo 
of  665  vessels,  having  an  nggre;:ate  tnnnajre  of 
25,6.*^0.  nnd  manned  l»y  4,4(>5  men,  and  export- 
ed 178,H(Mi  (juintals  offish  to  Euroi»e  and  17'2,- 
6uO  quintals  to  the  West  Indies.     From  1780 


to  ITOO  tlic  number  of  vesaela  vas  589  of 
19,183  tons,  eiii]ili>viii{;  3,278  luen,  And  tlie  ei- 
|>ort:4  irero  UiS.UW  qnintals  ti>  Kurutru  and 
142,U'>ii  igiiintulit  to  tlio  West  Indiea.  Herring 
nre  taken  to  «juie  cxtunt  in  tin-  rivers  and  buvs 
from  North  Curulina  uorthn-iird,  tliough  the 
erection  of  iiiilU  and  dunis  has  driven  theiu 
from  nianj  localities  which  they  forniLrly 
frequented.  Anierieitn  vessels,  cliieliy  from 
tiloiicester,  Ma»H..  ilie  (jreat  fishing  i>ort  of  the 
country,  visit  New  Dninswick,  Newfoundland, 
the  llu^lalen  inland*,  and  Lahrador  fur  that 
fisb,  while  tlie  Lalihiit  fisliery  is  pursued  to 
aome  extent  from  that  [ivrt  on  (ieori^'s  nod 
t)io  we^ttern  Imnks  and  at  (irecniand.  Ezten~ 
aivc  meidiaden  fisheries  Jiave  spniD);;  np  within 
the  laat  \'t  yuan  on  I^on;:  Island,  and  at  other 

Kints  almiK  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to 
tine.  The  oil  otituined  from  this  Ush  is  much 
used  hy  Iciither  dresacn),  and  the  st'rap  or  ref- 
u!ie  is  a  vaUiahle  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizeM  fur  tliu  eslinustetl  cotton  landii  of 
the  sonlh.  It  iH  estimated  that  in  187a  2,t>U>i,- 
OOOgalhiDsofoil,  valued  at;^!>00,iHH),  and  40.000 
tons  of  scrap,  .worth  tlt4lt,000,  were  produced. 
Oyirters  are  found  iwrtieularly  in  Cliesapealce 
antl  Delaware  bays  from  which  tliey  arclirought 
in  large  ipiantities  and  planted  in  Ilie  vicinity  of 
New  Vurk  city,  where  they  acquire  a  peculiar 
flavor.  Turtle  arc  ahundunt  in  thowatersHur- 
ronnding  the  Florida  keys,  and  the  caleh  is  uf 
ronsideraiile  value.  Uesidvs  tlio  sea  tishcrios, 
theriviT  and  Inketishcrieaof  Ilio  United  Stales 
are  of  great  importance.  There  nre  vuluahle 
shad  lisherlfs  in  the  Connertleut,  Hudson, 
Delaware.  Poloninc.  and  other  rivers  falling 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  great  lake  tislieries  are 
those  of  Krie,  Huron,  Uichipm,  and  t;u|>eHor. 
The  whitetish  U  the  prlnci|iat  object  of  pur- 
suit, though  trout,  pickerel,  and  fako  herring 
are  caufflit  in  lurgc  ijuantltifs.  The  waters  of 
the  Paeitic,  X.  of  Calltbrnia,  abound  in  valu- 
able tish.  the  tisherles  of  Alaska  being  of  vast 
extent  and  great  proiliictl  veil  ess.  Cod  ia  the 
chief  object  of  pnrtiuit.  but  halibut  and  herring 
are  also  uninerous.  In  l^iU,  1  ves.'cl  was  fitted 
out  from  San  Franrisou  for  the  northern  rod 
tinlierv;  in  ISG?,  T:  in  \sm,  in;  in  1»CT,  29; 
in  isiix,  l!i;  in  leni),  S7;  in  1870,  33.  They 
ftwiuent  mainly  the  bunka  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kailiak  ami  the  Shumagin  ami  Fox  ialanda, 
tliough  the  tlkhotsk  sea  in  occiiHlonally  visited. 
Fn>ni  Ift'U,  wlicn  the  business  commenced,  to 
1(470.  i~r<AU  <|nintalsof  lisli,  valued  at  83,457,- 
414.  were  caught;  the  pnMluet  of  l»7li  was 
fl4,7."iii.piintal*,  worth  *;")4,H40.  The  tishery 
is  jiursued  iluring  the  snunner.  Scveriil  species 
(if  salmon,  im-luding  the  king  snltnoii  {oin-hit- 
rkyiifha*  oritHtalin.  whk-li  l're<|iK'nllv  weighs 
from  m  tu  110  IIm.,  swarm  in  the  Yukon  and 
other  AhMkan  rivers.  The  salmon  fisheries  of 
the  (.'olumliia  rivt>r  lire  of  great  value.  In  1X72' 
the  nunilK-r  of  tish  ]irem.Tved  was  ^33,fKK^ 
Weighing  .'i.ni>li.OiMi  |1n>..  ami  worth  ^:iriii,uiK), 
of  nhiili  3.7(111,(11)11  lbs.  were  eamu-J,  and 
2,60iMi<jij  lbs.   pickled.      The   following   table 


I  exhibits  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  fi«b«i(f 
;  in  the  United  States  at  rarions  periods  Mice 
1700,  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  prior  tu 
1631  and  since  1667  not  being  separated: 
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From  I860  to  I8S8  the  nmnber  of  veach 
ranged  from  2,414  to 3,81S  (in  the  latter  veari; 
in  1868  the  number  was  S.3S0;  in  186>).  1.714; 
in  ISTO.  2,292;  in  1871,  2.42S;  in  1872.  2.3A. 
In  the  lost  mentioned  year  1,486  TeiweU  of  87.- 
403  tons  were  above  20  tons  each,  and  8W 
with  ft  totmage  of  10,144  under  20  tons  cacli; 
r>r>lt  vessels,  with  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  18,- 
790,  belonged  to  Maine;  40,  of  8,419  tosa.  to 
New  Ilampsliire;  1,301,  of  68.SB3  tow  to 
Massachusetts;  76,  of  8C8  tons,  to  Rhode  Inl- 
and; 160,  of  4,893  tons;  to  Connecticut;  and 
128.  of  1,810  tons,  to  New  York.  In  IBTl  ibt 
number  of  vessels  was  3,453,  and  the  topiigi 
WHS  distrihuti-d  as  follows:  MasaachoKtb^ 5I,- 
188;  Maine, 46,196;  Connecticnt.  4,]n;  Se* 
York,  1,771;  California,  1.177;  Rhode  Idoid. 
1,071 ;  Xew  Hampshire,  922.  There  were  18T 
vessels  of  44,765  teas  engafred  in  the  whale 
fishery.  Of  the  number  of  fiabisg  boats  em- 
ployed from  the  shore  there  are  do  accwaCi 
statistics.  The  namlwr  of  acMmen  employti 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  flsberiea  in  1BC9  wa( 
21.7.t8;  in  1863,  88,018;  in  1864.  2I,9U:  ii 
1868,  38,250.  The  tables  of  occDpatitna  in  the 
census  of  1870  include  87,108  fiabenneB  uA 
oystermen,  but  the  returns  are  «diiiilted  to  be 


llors,  agricultnrista,  ftc.  The  valae  in  ro^ri 
I  numbers  of  the  prodnctaof  the  natiaaal  iA- 
eries  of  all  kinds,  aa  retomed  in  the  ccnsaMft 
^  was  t1'2,000,000  in  1640,  and  810,000.000  ■ 
1R:.0.  The  tables  of  flaheriea  In  18M  inclifc 
422  establishments  in  the  whale  flsherr,  bang 
n  capital  of  918,398,0(10;  valne  of  inateriik 
used.  $12,789,060;  number  of  hutds  enployci 
12.30I;  wages  paid,  $8,609,060;  TBlDeofpre- 
duct,  $7.749.30.'i :  ovster  fisherr,  487  ertabfiiib- 
iiu-nts.  f496,3.^2  capital,  $468,250  matrriak 
2,2TI  hands,  $446,666  wages,  and  |l,41C^4»r 


prodact;  other  flsheri«B,  1,1S1  establishmenta, 
$4,130,447  capital,  $1,060,910  materials,  15,811 
\um\i,  13,121,841  watKS,  &n(l  tC,124,eU3  pro- 
duct; total,  l.UTO  establiHliments,  |lT,eie,T59 
capital,  $4,30Z.3SS  materials,  30,38S  bands, 
t'>."~T.STT  wages,  and  |1U,2&4,405  product 
TbeTaluo  of  products  in  1S66  was  $12,600,000. 
The  fishery  ta)>le  in  18T0,  wbich  docs  uot  in- 
clude tbe  whale  fishery,  returns  2,140  estab- 
llsbinents.  emplojing  20,504  bands;  capital, 
$7,469,fiT-^ ;  waites  paid,  $3,449,831 ;  value  of 
materials  used,  $1,642,276;  of  products,  $11,- 
096.522.  The  chief  producing  states  were: 
Uasrucboselts,  $6,215,326;  Maine,  $979,010; 
Conneoticat,  $769,799;  Michigan,  $567,^78; 
Ohio,  $383,121 ;  Sew  Jersey,  $374,912 ;  Wasb- 
ingtun  territory,  $239,74fl';  North  Carolina, 
tSft5,839;    New  York,  $236,730;  WisconMD, 


$214,190;  California,  $160,260;  Rhode  Island, 
$124,605;  Florida,  $101,628.  The  principal 
itemi  were  659,962  quintals  of  cod,  2,461  tuna 
of  baiibnt,  81,210  barrels  of  herring,  221,008 
of  mackerel,  69.Sflt  barrels  and  25,700  thousand 
whiteHsh,  647,312  bushels  of  oysters,  2,1517,000 
shad,  24,118  barrela  of  salmon,  and  1,810,000 
lbs.  of  canned  salmon.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  national 
fisheries  since  1858,  brought  in  by  vessels 
making  entry  at  the  custom'  house,  but  does 
not  include  the  product  of  the  shore  (isherics, 
nor  fish  bronght  in  by  coasters  and  fiabing 
smacks,  except  so  far  as  unofficial  information 
has  been  obtained,  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  much  fuller  than  formerly,  through  the 
etTorts  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  to  obtain  a 
complete  statement : 
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The  principal  items  in  1S72,  not  including  the 
whale  fisherv,  were  733,487  quintals  of  cod- 
fish, valaed  at  $3,194,266;  430,403  of  mack- 
erel. $2,456.009 ;  159.923  of  herring,  $340,963 ; 
I7a..539  of  other  cured  fish,  $667.615 ;  693,700 
biuhels  of  oysters,  $236,080;  45,077,273  lbs. 
of  fre^^h  e*h  (other  than  shell  fish),  $1,106,500; 
1.437.343  gallons  of  oil.  $508,402 ;  10,767  skins, 
$117.41 1 ;  value  of  shell  fish  (other  than  oys- 
ters). $.591,324;  of  other  fishery  jiroducts, 
t316,0j7.  The  ijaantity  of  salt  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  curing  fish  in  1671.  under 
th«  act  of  1866,  was  64,671.139  lbs.,  valued  at 
$6«.0O7:  in  1872.  67,830,929  lbs.,  worth  $60,- 
JSS.  The  table  below  includes  the  quantities 
of  <lrie<l  or  smoked  and  of  pickled  fish  exported, 
with  the  qnantities  of  mackerel  inspected,  at 
Tarioas  periods  since  1790: 
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In  1871  the  total  value  of  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  national  fisheries  was  $2,612,890; 
of  foreign  fisheries,  $376,016;  in  1673,  domes- 
tic expe)rta,  $2,918,697,  including  oystore  to  tbo 
Tnlne  of  $243,723,  and  whale  and  other  fish  oil 
to  the  valne  of  $1,260,074;  foreign  exptirts, 
$544,690.  The  principal  points  of  shipment 
are  Great  Britain,  Ilayti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
France,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  French  and 
Dutch  possessions  in  America,  and  the  British 
West  Indies.  The  imports  of  foreign  fish  and 
products  thereof  in  1871  amounted  to  $3,031,- 
513;  in  1673  to  $3,191,506.  includ inn  6.636,270 
lbs.  of  fresh  fish  for  daily  consumption,  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  valued  at  $278.921 ;  223,- 
612  gallons  of  whale  and  other  fi'h  oil,  $106,- 
249;  66.692 barrelsofhcrring. $359,202;  90.689 
of  mackerel,  $610,407;  and  sardines  and  anuho> 
Ties  to  the  value  of  $1,172,704.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sardines,  which  were  brought 
from  France  and  (ircat  Britain,  and  some  her- 
rings imported  from  (Germany,  the  imports 
were  almost  eiclusively  from  Britliih  America. 
— The  British  American  colonies  arc  the  sent 
of  fisheries  among  the  richest  in  the  world, 
which  have  been  pursued  since  the  first  silili- 
ment  of  those  countries.  Their  eiirly  history 
is  referred  to  above.  In  1832  Nova  Scotia 
employed  570  vessels  and  shallops  and  040 
hoiits.  and  exiiorted  160,640  quintals  of  dried, 
^7.154  barrels  of  pickled,  and  8.641  boxes  of 
smoked  fish,  value.!  at  $.109,620;  in  1848.  240 
Te»»el^  3.400  boata.  and  lO.OOO  men.  In  IS-ll 
the  number  of  vessels  was  812 ;  of  Iniats,  6.161 ; 
nets  and  seines.  30.154;  men.  10,394;  eiporls. 
I  196,484  quinUls  of  drii-d,  263,842  barrels  of 
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pickled,  and  15,409  bozos  of  smoked  fish, 
valued  at  $941,896.  These  figures  are  exclu- 
sive of  Cape  Breton,  the  product  of  which  in 
1847  was  valued  at  $302,616.  In  1869  the 
number  of  vessels  was  635,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  21,656,  besides  319  sail  boats,  3,793 
skitfs,  d:c.,  and  8,558  whale  boats.  The  ex- 
ports of  New  Brunswick  in  1829  were  valued 
nt  $137,930 ;  in  1838,  $200,405 ;  in  1848,  $126,- 
130.  The  value  of  tlie  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1800  was  $2,562,000 ;  New  Brunswick, 
$388,385 ;  Canada,  $700,000 ;  total,  $3,650,385. 
Tlie  prmlucts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1869  amounted  to  $4,584,151  66;  in  1870,  to 
$7,677,391  72.  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1871,  the  products  were  valued  at  $7,673,200, 
viz.:  Ontario,  $193,524;  Quebec,  $1,193,612; 
New  Brunswick,  $1,185,033;  Nova  Scotia, 
$5,101,031 ;  (Cape  Breton,  $1,283,050).  The 
number  of  fishermen  was  38,029,  viz. :  Ontario, 
1,959;  Quebec,  5,596;  New  Brunswick,  5,161 ; 
Nova  Scotia,  20,813;  (Cape  Breton,  5,780). 
Quebec  also  returned  83  vessels,  2,651  fishing 
boats,  1,604  fiatboats,  359  sailors,  and  2,568 
shoremen,  as  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The 
principal  items  of  the  catch  were  670,437  cwt. 
of  cod,  144,572  of  scale  fish  (haddock,  hake,  and 
pollock),  13,600  of  halibut,  240,305  barrels  of 
mackerel,  885,700  of  herring,  85,226  of  ale- 
wives,  15,863  of  shad,  60,050  of  mixed  fish, 
13,317  of  wliitefish,  7,477  of  trout,  7,613  of 
salmon,  2,017,484  lbs.  of  fresh  salmon,  101«531 
salmon  in  cans,  614,232  gallons  of  oil  (mostly 
cod),  1,130,(H»0  cans  of  lobsters,  and  39,450 
buslu'ls  of  oysters.  The  value  of  the  fisheries 
for  thy  year  ending  June  30, 1872,  was  $9,570,- 
110,  viz.:  Ontario,  $267,633;  Quebec,  $1,320,- 
189;  New  Brunswick,  $1,965,459;  Nova  Sco- 
tia, $6,016,835.  The  principal  items  for  On- 
tario were  17,940  barrels  of  whitefish,  7,586 
of  trout,  and  6,974  of  herrings;  Quebec,  217,- 
741  cwt.  of  cod,  29,047  barrels  of  herrings,  and 
136,529  gallons  of  cod  oil;  New  Brunswick, 
.626  barrels  and  1,474,777  lbs.  of  salmon,  2,049 
barrels  and  33,080  cans  of  mackerel,  89,898 
barrels  and  572, 143  boxes  (smoked)  of  herrings, 
22,990  barrels  of  alewives,  6,949  of  cod  tongues 
and  sounds,  3,071  of  shad,  7,944  of  eels,  24,620 
of  oysters,  Hl,421  quintals  of  cod,  19,931  of 
pollock,  37,442  of  hake,  1,190  of  haddock, 
l,055,4xr»  cans  of  lobsters,  and  81,715  gallons 
of  oil;  Nova  Scotia,  3,529  barrels  and  629,525 
lbs.  of  salmon,  115,031  barrels  and  50,500  cans 
of  mackerel,  10H,513  barrels  and  34,802  boxes 
(smoked)  of  herrings,  11,712  barrels  of  ale- 
wives,  4,043  of  halibut,  3,807  of  shad,  525,249 
quintals  of  ro<l,  24,099  of  p(»llock,  89,214  of 
hake,  2,422,058  cans  of  lobsters,  and  414,419 
fiallous  of  oil.  The  rivers  of  British  Columbia 
swarm  with  salmon,  and  the  waters  of  the 
coast  abound  in  co<l,  herring,  halibut,  tV:c. ;  but 
the  fishery  is  nndevehiped.  Whitefish,  trout, 
iV-c,  are  f<iund  extensively  in  Manitoba  and  the 
N.  W.  territory,  particularly  in  the  waters  that 
empty  into  Hudson  bay.  The  imports  of  fish 
an<l  the  products  thereof  into  the  Dominion  fur 


the  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1873,  amounted  to 
$1,088,686,  of  which  $41,618  were  broogfat 
into  Ontario,  $381,982  into  Quebec^  $30,6<.>1 
into    New  Brunswick,  $619,243   into   Nuva 
Scotia,  and    $10,093  into  British  Colombift. 
Of  the  whole  amonnt,  $919,840  worth  caoM 
from  Newfoundland  and  lYince  Edward  m1- 
and.      The  ex{>ort8  amounted  to  $4,328,332, 
viz.:    $59,856  from  Ontario,   $758,890  frum 
Quebec,  $271,059  from  New  Brunswick,  $3,* 
200,821  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  $37,706  froo 
British  Columbia.     The  principal  points  to 
which  the  exports  were  taken  are  the  We«t 
Indies,  the    United   Statea,   South  America, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Portogal.     The  Talne 
of  fish  caught  in  Prince  Edward  island  in  18M 
was  $272,582;   in  1869,  $169,580,  of  which 
$110,670  were  mackerel,  $19,017  herring,  and 
$39,893  cod  and  scale  fish.     The  product  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  in  1860  has  b««n 
stated  at  $4,440,000.    The  principal  itenu  of 
export  since  1868  have  been  as  follows : 
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1868.... 
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In  1872  there  were  also  exported  6,049  tiered 
of  salmon,  2,189  barrels  of  trout,  1.519  of  oth«r 
fish,  441  cwt.  of  halibut  and  bieuldock,  124 
])ackafces  of  tonics  and  sounds,  9,567  gaUooi 
of  whale  oil,  14,616  of  other  oil,  and  26,208  uf 
blubber.    Of  the  cod  in  the  above  table,  308.404 

auintals  were  exported  from  Labrador,  and  of 
le  herring  58,780  barrels.  The  total  valneuf 
the  exports  from  Newfoundland  in  1869  was  a 
little  less  than  £1,800,000;  the  chief  markcU 
are  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  aal 
the  British  West  Indies.  The  populatioa  of 
the  colony  in  1869  was  146,636,  of  whom  nias 
tenths  are  directly  or  indirectly  engag«!d  in  the 
fisheries.  The  number  of  fishermen  in  1871 
was  82,000.  The  total  annual  value  of  tha 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  oflf  the  coasts  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces  was  eiti- 
mated  in  1869  by  the  United  Statea  consul  aft 
Halifax  at  nearly  $23,000,000,  viz. :  prorineisl 
fislieries,  nearly  $12,000,000;  United  8calct» 
$7,000,000;  French,  $4.000,000.— The  mul 
comprehensive  account  of  the  fisheries  of  tht 
worid  and  of  their  commercial  value  b  con- 
tained in  a  report  of  Col.  Richard  D.  Cotts  of 
Washington  to  the  secretary  of  state  oa  ^Tbs 
Commerce  in  the  Products  of  the  Sea,**  mads 
in  1860,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  snislo 
as  executive  document  >in.  84  of  the  2d  aeiiina 
of  the  42<i  congress.  The  statistics  ars  tar 
1865.  We  extract  several  important  itale- 
ments  from  this  report.  The  following  tahit 
exliibits  for  15  countries  the  gold  value  of  tbs 
])rincipal  products  of  the  sea,  with  the  fhiflf 
producing  countries  in  the  order  of  value: 
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Another  table  ihowi  the  umn&l  valne  of  the 
sea  fiiherii-a  uf  22  cooDtriea,  with  the  total  ao- 
DDal  coniamptiuii  and  that  per  capita : 
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If  to  this  total  the  product  of  Turkej,  Brazil, 
AustrKlia,  Cbiao,  &c.,  were  added,  the  sum 
would  he  iiirTeam>d  to  {90,000,000  ae  the  an-  { 
nnal  value  uf  thoie  prodncta  of  the  sea  fisheries  j 
which   are   the   iQhject   of  statiatical   record.  ; 


in  EnitlaDd,  have  lieen  estimated  at  more  than 
tf).iiO(>,n<iO  annually;  the  river  herrin);,  sliad,  ; 
whitofiah,  OTstera,  &e.,  told  in  the  coast  and  ■ 
lake  lisb  markets  of  the  United  States  are  val-  ' 
ae<l  at  over  |T,000,000;  and  the  interior  fish-  . 
rnra  of  Knuta  in  Enrope  at  $6,000,000.  Simi-  , 
lar  (rtimatea  for  other  rauntries  would  produce  ' 
an  aKKrefcnte  nf  $80,000,000,  making  a  total  . 
of$12i),000.000  a.*  the  annual  value  of  the  Ssh-  i 
enr*.  maritime  and  inland,  of  the  world.  The  i 
rriDmn  of  10  of  the  countries  included  in  the  ! 
*>-flve  tabk-  embrace  60,883  veascis  and  boota,  | 
with  un  BirfFT^nte  tonnage  of  651.45fl.  and  , 
r,i>ii.fi8i  men ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  ■WiO,l"i't  | 
men  are  dircrtlj  eDfcatred  in  the  f^slieries  of  the  i 
wh"lp  22.  The  annual  value  of  the  commerce 
in  prmlufis  nf  the  sea  fisherica  as  shown  hy  the  } 
rrttirti*  of  4f<  countries  and  dependenciMi  is  over  j 
^).<>0)>.(i(i)i.  The  foliowinfc  table  cihlbita  the  | 
i]iil>iirta.  exports,  and  balance  of  trade  in  fiah- 
erv  prodocls  of  the  principal  nations :  i 


The  exports  from  the  Hawaiian  islands  were 
in  great  part  the  catch  of  American  whalera 
sold  or  exchanged  at  Honolulu.  International 
fishery  eihibitiona  have  buen  recently  held  at 
Amsterdam,  Holland;  at  Uerfcen,  Norway;  ot 
Bonlogne-aur-Her,  Franco;  and  at  some  other 
places.^See  Hiitoire  tta  pfehet,  deidifoiirtrttt 
it  da  ftabllMemenU  do  IMlandiia  dniit  la 
mer»  du  nord,  by  B.  da  Bcste  (Paris,  1801); 
"  On  the  Public  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Dutch  Fishery," 
by  H.  Schnltes  (London,  1813);  "A  Review 
of  the  Domestic  Fisheries  of  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  by  Kobert  Fraaer  (Edinburgh,  1818) ; 
"Frank  Forecter's  Fish  and  Fishinp  of  the 
United  States  and  British  I'rovinces  of  Xorth 
America,"  by  H.  W.  Herbert  (N'ew  York, 
1851);  "Report  on  the  Sea  and  River  Fish- 
eries of  New  Brunswick,"  by  M.  II.  Ptriey 
(Fredericton,  1852);  "Report  on  the  primi- 
pal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seaa,"  hy  Loren- 
zo Snbine  (Waabington,  1863);  "The  Sea  and 
its  Living  Wonders,"  by  Dr.  U.  Hartwig  (Lon- 
diin,  1860);  La  hovliyue  de  la  mnrfhnmh  dt 
poiuimt,  by  Uartial  Deherrypon  (Paris,  I8ri7); 
La  ptche  ft  la  pomora,  by  II.  de  la  Blanch£-re 
(Paris,  18(18);  Let  granda  peeha,  bv  Victor 
Mcunier  (Paris,  1868);  "The  Ocean'TTorld." 
hy  Louis  Figuier  (London,  1868) ;  "The  Har- 
vest of  the  Sea,"  by  J.  G.  Bertram  (London, 
I«69);  and  "Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Sen  Fisheries  of  Ilie  South  Coast  nf  New  Eng- 
land in  J871  and  1872,"  by  Spencer  F.  Itoird 
(Washingtcin,  1873). 

FISBIS,  the  lowest  class  of  vvriebrntid  ani< 
mala,  red-blooded,  breathing  thri'iigh  the  me- 
dium of  water  by  means  of  hritnehiir  or  gills. 
Like  other  vertebrates,  they  have  an  inlcmal 
skeleton,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  protL-cted 
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by  A  bony  cavity  and  canal,  muscles  external  to 
tho  bones,  never  more  than  four  extremities, 
and  tlio  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  cavities 
of  the  head.  Living  in  a  medium  heavier  than 
air,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  their 
bodies,  locomotion  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
their  form,  tins,  and  smooth  surface  are  admi- 
rably calculated  for  rapid  progression ;  breath- 
ing by  means  of  air  contained  in  the  water, 
their  bl<K>d  is  cold,  and  consequently  their  vital 
energy  is  less  than  that  of  mammals  and  birds. 
The  brain  is  very  small,  and  the  organs  of  sense 
calculati^^i  to  receive  only  the  simplest  impres- 
sions of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch ; 
generally  unable  to  make  any  sounds,  with  an 
inflexible  body,  simply  articulate<i  limbs,  fixed 
and  staring  eyes,  living  in  comparative  dark- 
ness and  silence,  there  is  no  change  in  their 
countenance,  no  expression  of  feeling  or  emo- 
tion, no  apparent  motives  in  their  monotonous 
existence  beyond  the  necessity  of  supplying 
themselves  with  food,  escaping  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  providing  for  tho  continuance  of  their 
species.  Their  cliief  pleasure  is  that  of  eat- 
ing, and  their  (»nly  danger  is  from  the  superior 
strength  and  <]uickness  of  other  inhabitants  of 
the  waters  or  from  the  artifices  of  man;  to  eat, 
and  to  avoid  being  eaten,  are  the  great  occu- 
pations of  their  lives,  and  the  varieties  of  their 
forms,  their  instincts,  and  their  favorite  haunts 
are  intimately  connected  with  these  objects ;  tho 
movable  filaments  of  the  lophius  or  angler,  the 
prolonged  snout  of  the  pipe  fish  and  cha)todon, 
the  winglike  expansions  of  the  flying  fish,  and 
the  electric  armature  of  the  torpedo  and  gym- 
notus,  are  all  instruments  either  for  offence,  de- 
fence, or  escape.  Cold-blooded,  they  are  little 
sensitive  t^)  changes  of  temperature,  and  their 
migrations  and  seasons  of  propagation  are  less 
intiuenoed  by  thermometric  conditions  than  are 
those  of  the  higher  vertebrates ;  many  fishes 
spawn  in  winter,  and  it  is  in  the  cold  northern 
waters  that  tho  innumerable  individuals  of  the 
co4i  and  herring  species  are  pursued  by  man. 
Even  the  loves  of  fishes  are  marked  by  tho 
same  sangfroid ;  very  few  species  have  sexual 
union ;  in  most,  the  males  pursue  the  eggs  rath- 
er than  the  females,  and  coldly  fecundate  the 
sjiawn  of  unkn(»wn  adults,  from  which  arise 
young  which  they  will  never  recognize  and 
probably  never  see.  A  few  females,  as  the 
stickleback,  <leposit  eggs  in  nests  made  by  the 
males;  some  carry  their  egtrs  and  even  their 
young  with  them  for  a  short  period,  and  feed 
and  protect  their  little  ones  like  true  moth- 
ers ;  but,  as  a  gi*neral  rule,  the  joys  of  mater- 
nity are  unknown  amonu  fishes,  and  the  sexes 
care  nothing  lor  each  other  even  in  the  breed- 
intr  season.  With  all  this  apparent  lack  of  en- 
joyment, and  low  position  in  the  vertebrated 
series,  the  cljiss  of  fishes  dis[>lays  as  much  and 
perhaps  more  variety  and  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  coloration  than  the  more  psychically 
favored  birds  and  mammals ;  there  is  not  a  color 
of  the  rainbow,  nor  a  metallic  reflection,  nor 
the  hue  of  a  precious  stone,  which  may  not  be 


seen  in  the  bands,  spots,  and  scale*  of  fUhes. 
Many  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  civiliud. 
obtain  their  principal  nourishment  from  tlie 
sea ;  the  countless  numbers  of  cod,  mackert I, 
herring,  and  other  migrating  fishes,  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  men,  and  prove  in. 
portant  items  of  national  wealth.    The  babiti 
of  fishes,  even  of  the  most  common  species,  m 
comparatively  little  known  from  the  difficoltr 
of  observing  them  in  their  native  baunts;  ve 
know  that  some  are  solitary,  and  others  grefs- 
rious ;  some  great  wanderers,  others  restrir^ 
within  narrow  limits ;  some  surface  swimiBen, 
others  remaining  at  the  bottom,  or  at  gms 
depths ;  some  living  on  sandy  bottoms,  othcn 
in  rocky,  others  in   muddy  looalities;  wot 
found  only  in  salt  water,  others  only  in  fiefh, 
others  in  both  or  in  brackish  waters;  sonieiMi 
only  near  the  shore,  others  in  very  deep  wster 
far  from  land ;  some  sluggish  like  the  skitc^ 
others  active  like  the  sharks  and  scomberoids; 
some  perish  quickly  out  of  the  water,  as  thoie 
with  widely  open  gills  like  tlie  herring,  othen 
live  a  long  time  after  being  caught,  like  the  ceL 
or  can  travel  over  land,  or  climb  trei*s,  like  tb« 
climbing  perch  {anabtu  xandens). — The  exter- 
nal form  of  fishes  is  very  various,  but  the  head 
is  not  separated  from  the  body  by  a  dirtiact 
neck,  and    the  trunk  generally  is  cootiaocd 
gradually  into  the  tail;  in  the  skates  the  tailii 
long  and  distinct  from  the  body.    The  body 
may  be  rounded  as  in  the  diodon,  cTlindrieal  ss 
in  the  eel,  compressed  horizontally  as  in  the 
rays,  or  flattened  vertically  as  in  most  fishes ; 
the  head  may  be  larger  than  the  body  as  in  tbe 
angler,  compressed,  angular,  and  obtuse  as  ia 
the  bullhead,  prolonged  into  a  beak  aa  in  tbe 
pipe  fish,  or  the  upper  Jaw  may  project  over 
the  month  as  in  the  sword  fish  and  aharks;  the 
mouth  may  open  on  the  under  or  npper  aBrfiMC, 
or,  as  is  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  abont,  with  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  gape.    The  noslrib 
may  bo  single  as  in  the  sharka  and  nys,flr 
double  as  in  most  fishes.  The  eyes  vary  gnady 
in  size  and  in  direction ;  generally  on  tiM  sides 
of  tlie  head,  in  the  vranoBc^yM  they  look  wf- 
ward,  and  in  the  flounder  family  both  are  ca 
one  side.    In  the  cartilaginous  firiies  tbe  exter- 
nal borders  of  the  gills  are  attached  to  the  skio, 
and  the  gill  openings  correspond  in  nomber  Is 
the  intervals  between  the  branchiss ;  bat  in  tbs 
osseous  fishes  there  is  a  aingle  large  sill  opea* 
ing  on  each  side,  just  behind  the  head,  senlaff 
for  the  exit  of  the  water,  after  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed and  made  to  pass  over  the  gilla,  the  lip- 
ping of  the  gill  covers  assisting  tbe  respiratfltT 
process.     Some  of  the  apodal  or  mannda 
fishes  have  hardly  the  nidimenta  of  fins;  ia 
others,  the  fins  are  either  vertical  and  on  ihs 
median  line,  or  lateral  and  in  paira.   The  btml 
fins  are  the  pectorals  and  the  ventnlai  eone- 
sponding  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  Bubs  sf 
higher  animals ;  the  pectorala  are  attached  be- 
hind the  opening  of  the  gilla;  the  vcatralsaie 
generally  on  the  lower  surfaoe  of  tbe  body,  aad 
may  be  variously  placed  from  nnder  the  thiMli 
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advuioe  of  the  pectorals,  to  the  origin 
«il.  The  rertkal  fins  serve  the  purposes 
and  mdder,  and  are  the  dorsal  on  the 
ie  anal  under  the  tail,  and  the  caudal 
•nd  of  the  bodj.  All  these  fins  vary  in 
]  in  the  number  of  rays  which  sustain 
»eing  sometimes  spiny,  sometimes  soft, 
id^  and  composed  of  many  small  joints. 
>Id  system  of  n<»nenclatnre,  the  mala- 
gians  are  bcmy  fishes  with  soft  articula- 
rays;  the  acanthopterygians,  bony  fish- 
lich  some  of  the  rays  are  spiny ;  and  the 
>pterygians,  the  so-called  cartilaginous 
These  classes  have  been  yariously  sub- 
t  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  arti- 
THTOLooT  for  the  numerous  classifica- 
am  Artedi  to  Agassiz.  The  anus  may 
\T  behind  the  ventrals,  move  forward 
lem,  and  in  their  absence  be  situated 
ider  the  throat,  as  in  ttemarehui ;  the 
lay  be  armed  with  different  kinds  of 
rhich  often  exist  also  on  the  tongue  and 
parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  the  lips 
I  provided  with  sensitive  barbels  as  in 
n  pout,  or  with  fleshy  appendages  as  in 
raven  {hemitripUrvs),  The  skin  may 
iy  naked  or  covered  wiUi  very  small 
the  scales  may  be  rough  grains  as  in 
rks,  thick  plates  as  in  the  sturgeon,  a 
enameUed  coat  of  mail  as  in  the  lepi- 
smooth  as  in  the  herring,  or  serrated 
e  perch.  Along  the  side  <^  the  body  is 
raJ  line,  formed  by  a  series  of  pores,  the 
of  the  muciparous  glands ;  this  line  ex- 
tun  the  head  to  the  caudal  fin,  general- 
le  mid  height  of  the  body,  nearer  the 
some  fishes  than  in  others,  sometimes 
long  before  the  region  of  the  tail,  and 
lally  multiple ;  the  scales  along  this  line 
led,  notched,  or  perforated  for  the  pro- 
of the  ducts ;  they  are  sometimes  larger 
ier  than  the  rest,  and  may  be  the  only 
-esent;  they  often  have  strange  forms 
latures.  In  various  parts  of  the  body, 
>ecial]y  about  the  head,  are  numerous 
•r  water  tubes,  by  which  water  is  intro- 
nto  the  system,  even  into  the  circula- 
ime  are  situated  along  the  lateral  line. 
Mio  of  tlie  fish  skeleton  is  either  carti- 
iro-cartilage,  or  bone ;  the  first  is  found 
harks  and  rays,  the  second  in  the  sun- 
hagorUeui)  and  angler  {lophiya)^  and  the 
common  fishes ;  the  chemical  c<Hnpon- 
hat  of  other  vertebrates,  principally  the 
ite  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Tne  oste- 
r  the  head,  branchial  apparatus,  trunk, 
lbs  has  been  already  given  as  fully  as 
ts  of  this  work  will  allow,  in  Uie  article 
lATivs  Anatomy  (vol.  v.,  p.  172);  for 
details  see  Cuvi^r  and  Valenciennes, 
and  Owen  on  *'  Fishes.'* — Most  fishes 
;k  in  their  movements ;  the  salmon,  for 
i,  can  swim  at  the  rate  of  40  ft.  in  a  sec- 
d  can  with  ease  pass  over  20  to  25  m. 
our ;  progression  is  effected  by  lateral 
of  the  water  by  the  alternate  flexions 


of  the  tail  and  trunk;  the  manner  in  which 
the  yertebrm  are  connected  allows  easy  motion 
of  the  spine  from  side  to  side,  and  the  muscles 
destined  to  move  it  are  so  largely  developed  aa 
to  form  the  principal  bulk  of  the  body ;  while 
the  vertical  nns  increase  the  amount  of  oar-like 
surfiioe  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  the  pecto- 
rals and  ventrals  keep  the  fiysh  in  an  upright 
position,  and  assist  in  directing  its  course ;  the 
movements  of  the  gill  covers,  by  forcing  back- 
ward  the  water  which  is  passing  between  them, 
contribute  to  propel  the  flsh  forward.  In  the 
pipe  fish  ($ynanathui)  the  dpml  fin  in  its  vi- 
bration resembles  that  of  the  screw  of  a  steam 
propeller,  and,  with  a  similar  action  of  the  tail, 
causes  a  forward  or  backward  motion  without 
any  apparent  movement  of  the  body ;  the  ^ce 
adjustment  of  the  movements  of  the  fins  of  tiie 
pickerel,  so  that  while  every  ray  seems  in  ac- 
tion the  fish  is  perfectly  stationary,  must  have 
been  noticed  by  everr  angler.  The  movements 
of  fishes  in  a  vertical  direction  are  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  swimming  or  air  bladder,  which, 
though  anatomically  a  rudimentary  lung,  by  the 
air  which  it  secretes  enables  those  that  have  it 
to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  by  compression  or 
extension  exercised  by  the  ribs;  it  is  placed  in 
the  abdomen  under  the  ipine,  and  communi- 
cates often  with  the  oesophagus  or  stomach; 
the  air  is  a  product  of  secretion,  and  its  contain- 
ing reservoir  is  sometimes  a  shut  sac ;  it  is  often 
wanUng  in  some  species  of  a  genus  when  others 
possess  it,  and  is  generally  very  small  or  absent 
in  ground  fishes,  such  as  skates  and  turbots;  in 
some  cases  it  is  considerably  vascular,  resem- 
bling very  much  a  pulmonary  sac.  The  muscks 
of  £hes  are  generally  pale  and  comparatively 
soft,  divided  into  parallel  layers  by  aponeu- 
rotic himinn :  the  navor  and  odor  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  fiesh,  and  the  gases  of  de- 
composition are  mucH  more  fetid.  8ome  fishes 
have  a  singular  apparatus  by  which  they  adhere 
to  other  bodies,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the 
remora,  of  tlie  genus  eeheneity  there  is  a  flat- 
tened disk  on  the  top  of  the  head,  composed 
of  movable  cartilaginous  plates,  by  which  it 
fixes  itself  to  stones  or  the  Dodies  of  other  fish- 
es; in  the  lump  fish  and  other  discoboli,  the 
ventrals  are  arranged  to  act  as  suckers  for  at- 
taching them  to  various  substances;  the  lam- 
prey eel  (petromyt<ni)  also  attaches  itself  by 
the  mouth  to  stones  and  fishes.  Referring  the 
reader  to  Compabativi  Akatomt  for  details 
on  the  nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
scales,  and  the  digestive  apparatus,  only  gen- 
eral points  of  interest  need  be  mentioned  here. 
The  cavity  of  the  ^ull  is  very  small  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  brain  is  fkr 
from  filling  it,  a  considerable  ipace  being  oc- 
cupied by  a  qpongy  fatty  substance ;  the  lobes 
are  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the  follow- 
ing order  from  before  backward:  olfactory 
or  lobes  of  smell,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
optic  or  lobes  of  vision,  and  the  cerebellum. 
From  the  scaly  covering  of  their  skin,  the  sense 
of  touch  must  be  obtuse,  and  the  lips  are  their 
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only  prelioiisile  and  principal  tactile  organs, 
Avitii  the  eX(*ci>tion  of  tho  barbels  and  other 
appendages  above  alluded  to.  Tlie  corneous, 
Hli^Hitly  movable,  and  often  tooth-anned  tongue 


dominal  circnlation  terminating  at  the  lifw: 
the  peculiar  character  is  that  the  branrhiil 
circulation  alone  is  provided  with  a  propeDiag 
cavity  or  heart,  the  branchial  veins  changinf; 


receives  but  few  nerves,  jind  cannot  be  the  into  arteries  without  any  intermediate  left  aa- 
seat  of  auy  sense  worthy  of  the  name  of  taste;  |  rlcle  and  ventricle.  The  venous  sinns  rweivct 
and  moreover,  the  food  does  not  remain  long  •  the  blood  from  the  general  system,  afkr  tlw 


enou^'h  in  the  mouth  for  any  exercise  of  this 
sense.  The  olfactory  ai>paratus  is  more  com- 
plicated, but  it  is  traversed  neither  by  air  nor 
the  water  used  in  respiration;  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties do  not  communicate  with  the  mouth.  The 
ear,  almost  always  entirely  within  the  cranium, 
on  the  sides  of  the  brain,  consists  essentially  of 
a  vestibule  and  three  Si.*mi(rircular  canals,  which 
receive  the  vibrations  of  the  integuments  and 


manner  of  venaB  cava) ;  it  is  not  nsnally  nto- 
ated  within  the  pericardiam.  The  auricle, 
when  distended,  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
ventricle  than  in  the  higher  vertebrates:  iti 
walls  are  membranous,  with  thin  moscolar  ta^ 
ciculi,  and  its  simple  cavity  eonunnnicatet  vitfa 
the  ventricle  by  a  single  opening  guarded  hj 
free  semilunar  valves,  two  to  four  in  Dumber. 
The  ventricle,  usually  a  four-sided  pyramid,  ii 


cranial  walls ;   there  is  rarely  anything  that  j  very  muscular,  and  its  fibres  are  redder  tha 
can  be  called  external  ear,  drum,  or  tympanic  ,  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  system;  its  car- 
cavity  ;  loud,  sudden,  and  strange  sounds  fright-  j  ity  is  simple,  the  auricular  valve  generally  ftet 
en  tishos,  as  the  experience  of  every  fisherman  '  and  without  chorda)  tendineae,  and  its  openini: 
tells  him;  in*  ancient,   and  even   in  modern  ,  into  the  bulb  provided  with  two  or  four  aeni- 
times,  tiiev  have  been  taught  to  come  and  re-    lunar  valves.     The  contractile  bnlbtu  arUrk- 
ceive  food  at  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  or  the  ])ro-  ;  sus  is  provided  in  the  ganoids  and  plagiostomct 
mmciation   of   pet    names.      The   eyes  have  ,  with  several  rows  of  valves,  and  its  muacular 
neither  true  lids  nor  lachrymal  a]>paratus;  the    walls  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  ventricle. 
pupil  is  hirge  and  permanently  open,  the  lens    The  immediate  force  of  the  hearths  action  ii 
is  spherical,  and  the  tiat  cornea  is  covered  by  !  applied  through  the  continuation  of  the  bnlb 
the  skin.     Fishes  are  very  voracious,  most  of     into  the  branchial  artery,  which  is  generally 
them  living  on  animal  food,  and  swallowing:  short,  and  is  divided  into  lateral  branches  guiif 
iudisrrimiuately  imything  of  this  kind  which  I  to  the  gills;  the  blood,  which  has  become ar- 
comes  in  their  way;    some  genera,  like  the    terialized  by  its  subjection  to  the  ur  coDtained 
lamprey  eels,  live  upon  the  juices  of  other  tish,  ;  in  the  respire<l  water,  is  carried  along  the  rs- 
aiid  the  mnuth  is  provided  with  circular  car-  i  turning  vessels  into  the  branchial  Tein%  tbo 
tila<;i's,  tlosiiy  disks,  teeth,  and  a  piston-like    analogues  of  the  pulmonary  veins  of  man :  the 
ton::iie,  which  enable  them  to  adhere  to  any    four  on  each  side  form  the  aortic  circle  froai 
surface.     The  intestinal  canal  is  short  and  sim-    which  the  pure  blood  is  sent  over  thesyncm 
pie,  and  digestion  is  rapidly  performed,  and    through  the   carotids  and  the   aorta  and  its 
their  increase  in  size  is  remarkably  affected  by  |  branches;  the  blood  of  the  chylopoietie  viaeera 
the  nature  an<i  abundance  of  their  food;  their    passes  through  the  liver  before  entering  the 
limits  as  to  size  and  the  natural  duratitm  of  life    great    sinus.      Though  all    the  blood  pasaea 
are  very  little  known  in  flie  great  mi\jority  of  i  through  the  branchial  ap|»aratns,  it  travenea 
species. — The  blood  of  fishes  is  red,  and  the    the  heart  but  once. — Respiration  is  effected  by 
gloiailes  arc  elliiitical  and  of  considerable  size,     means  of  the  innumerable  vascular  lamdls  and 
Tiieiieart  is  placed  under  tiie  throat  in  a  cavity    tutts  attached  to  the  external  edge  of  the 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  kind  of  dia-    branchial  arches;  these  are  generaUj  four  ea 
phraunn,   ])rotrcted  by  the   pharyngeal  bones    each   side,   each   composed   of   two  rows  cf 
above,  the  branciiial  arches  <m  the  sides,  and    fringes;  in  most  cartilaginous  fishes  there ara 
generally  by  the  scapular  arch  behind;  it  con-    five,  and  in  the  lamprey  seven;  In  the  laatftah 
M«ts  of  a  venous  sinus,  auricle,  ventricle,  and    there  is  a  canal  fmni  the  month  to  the 
bulb  ;  all  these  cavities  circulate  venous  blood,  '  tory  cavity,  resembling  a  trachea.     Fidiea 
and  therefon-  physiologically  correspond  to  the    sume  but  a  small  amount  of  oxygen,  but 
ri;;ht    hide  of  the  manmialian    heart,  though    not  contend  with  that  contained  in  the 
Owen  says  tiiat  the  heart  of  fi>iies  with  the    come  to  the  surface  occasionally  to  awallov 
muMuhir  iiraiichial  artery  is  tiie  true  homologue    air ;  they  perish  soon  out  of  water  in  proper 
of  the   let't    auricle,   ventricle,  and    aorta  of     t ion  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  gills  h^ 
hijlier  vertel»rateN  tracing  the  complicatiim  of     come  dry,  asphyxia  being  produced  not  hj  the 
the  orLMu  synthetically  ;  the  auricle  and  ven-    want  of  oxygen  directly,  but  because  the  blood 
triile,  IniweViT,  are  ah'Tie  pn»|K*r  to  the  heart    cannot  circulate  in  them  properly  onlcea  ao^ 
ii^elf,  tile  Minir^  beiiiL'  the  terminati«m  of  the    tained  and  kept  soft  by  water»     Though  fiahca 
\tiii'ns  system,  and  the  bull»  an  addition  to  the    pnnlucc  little  heat,  some  poflsciia  the  aingflbr 
pulmonary    artery  ;  these  four  compartments,    faculty  of  generating  and  discharging  eleelri- 
theret'ore,  are  not  like  tiie  four  divisions  of  the    city.  (See  Electric  Fishes.) — FlsheareprodaN 
hnuian  heart,  but  succeed  each  other  in  a  linear    by  means  of  eggs,  the  number  of  whiefa  niioaa 
series.     The  circulation  is  double,  that  of  the    species  amounts  tn  hundreds  of  thooaandf; 
M'-*r«]n  at  laru^e  and  that  of  the  branchiae  being    these  have  generally  only  a  macilaginooa  ca- 
ctiii]>lete  anrl  distinct,  and  there  is  also  an  ab-    veloi>e,  and  are  fecondaled  after  bdng  M; 
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eigoT  Bcxual  confrress,  and  are  ovovivipa-  making  a  nest  of  seaweeds  and  depositing  the 
nd  viviparoas,  but  the  voung  are  almost  spawn  in  it,  the  male  keening  guard  over  the 
s  left  to  tliemselves  as  soon  as  horn.  It  I  female  and  her  young ;  tlio  hassars,  siluroid 
ng  to  tlie  Hiniultaneous  development  of  fishes  of  Demerara  {calUcthy»)^  make  nests  of 
numl»ers  of  eggs  de|K>8ited  in  the  same  !  grass  and  leaves,  and  hotli  sexes  guard  the  eggs 


y,  imd  to  the  instinct  possessed  by  some 
«  to  keep  in  company,  that  fish  occur  in 

are  called  banks  and  schools;  these 
!«.  cnniiM)sv<l  of  individuals  kept  together 
iiv  similarity  of  food  and  habits,  and  in 

each  one  looks  out  for  himself  without 
i  to  the  wants  of  the  rest,  make  long  mi- 
ns  from  the  sea  to  the  rivers  and  back 

and  from  one  favorite  locality  to  another. 
>  time  of  laying  the  eggs,  the  migrating 
%  generally  approach  the  shores,  and  as- 
'ivurs,  often  coming  thousands  of  miles; 
ifter  year,  at  the  same  Si>ason,  the  fish 
r  in  immense  numbers.     The  migrations 

hcrrin;rH,  salmon,  shad,  smelt,  mackerel, 
tfurd  well  known  instances  of  these  phe- 


sting  ]K>ints  in  connection  with  the  de- 
nent  of  fislies  which  will  be  better  intro- 


and  young;  the  toad  fish  (batrachus)  has  been 
observed  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island 
lying  concealed  in  deep  holes  protecting  its 
young,  which  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
means  of  the  yolk  sac.  Another  kind  of  incu- 
bation is  found  in  the  pipe  fish  (tiyngnathu»\ 
in  which  the  ova  are  transferred  from  the  fe- 
male to  a  kind  of  marsupial  i>ouch  under  the 
tail  of  the  male,  being  fecundated  during  this 
process,  and  the  cavity  closing  over  them; 
when  the  young  are  hatched  tliey  follow  the 
male,  and  return  into  the  ])Ouch  at  the  approach 
of  danger;  the  male  hippocampus  or  sea  horse 
has  a  similar  subalnlominal  marsupial  pouch. 
In  some  s]>ecies  of  bagrd,  a  siluroid  fihh  from 
the  rivers  of  Surinam,  the  females  carry  their 
la.  All  fishes  are  of  distinct  sex.  The  '  eggs  in  the  mouth,  showing  the  young  in  va- 
vary  much  in  fonn  in  the  osseous  fishes,  rious  stages  of  develoimient  even  to  the  fish 
•e  remarkable  for  their  enormous  devel-  '  recently  hatched ;  eggs  of  two  distinct  siK'cies 
It  in  the  brei^ling  sea^^on,  when  they  are  •  have  been  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  indi- 
milt  or  s<ift  roe.  The  ovaries  in  most  ;  vidual.  In  the  aspre<los,  or  ^ro/zi/ze/^/j*,  the  eggs 
iH  fishes  are  two  elongated  sacs,  close<l  :  are  attached  by  i>edicles  surmounted  by  cups 
t»rly,  ond  pnKluced  posteriorly  into  short,  !  to  the  under  side  of  the  alnlomen  as  far  for- 
[it,  and  wide  oviducts,  which  coalesce  !  ward  as  the  mouth,  on  the  sides  of  the  pectoral 
)  reaching  the  cloaca;  the  greatly  devel-  I  and  ventral  fins,  and  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
»va  are  called  the  roe.    There  are  several    tail ;  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  pedicles 

are  absorbed.  Viviparous  fishes  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups:  the  first  includes  those 
here  than  in  si>ecial  articles.  In  most  I  in  which  the  gestation  is  almost  wholly  ova- 
it  has  lK.*en  already  stated  that  the  exclu-  rian,  as  in  emhiotoca^  anahlepn^  hleurtiun,  &c. ; 
f  the  ova  or  roe  precedes  fecundation,  and  the  second  those  in  which  tlie  egg  enters  the 
n  a  few  (the  sharks  and  rays  especially)  '  oviduct  before  the  development  of  the  embryo 
a  :ire  fecundated  before  exclusion ;  when  '  begins,  as  in  the  plagiostomes.  Prof.  J.  AVyman 
(nbrvonic  membranes  contract  no  a<lhe-  |  ^**rriK'eedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Xat- 
o  the  uterine  walls,  the  fish  iscalletl  ovt>-  |  ural  History,*'  vols.  v.  and  vi.)  has  dewribed  the 
irons,  and  in  such  the  embryo  escapes  !  devolopment  of  anahltpn  irronorii  (see  Ana- 
the  ejTL'  before  it  quits  the  parent,  while  ■  bleps),  in  which  he  found  the  ovarian  egg  free  in 
ovipara  the  ovum  is  exiH*lled  while  the  i  a  distinct  closed  sac.  as  the  manunalian  ovum  is 
o  is  contaiue<l  in  it;  when  adhesion  !  in  the  Graafian  vesicle;  when  the  fa*tuses  escape 
place  by  vascular  interlacements,  the  i  into  the  oviduct  the  gestation  is  carried  on 
s  is  said  to  be  viviparous ;  the  great  dif-  nearly  to  its  completion  in  the  ovisac,  which 
■e  bet  wei*n  viviparous  fishes  and  mammals  ;  becomes  vas<*ular,  and  by  its  api>osition  with 
it  in  the  former  the  rupture  of  the  mem-  j  the  paiulla^  of  the  yolk  sac  carries  on  the  func- 
s  taken  place  long  before  birth,  while  in  i  tions  of  respiration  and  nutrition.  In  the  em- 
tter  this  occurs  at  the  moment  of  exclu-  i  hiotocoUIa  of  California  the  mwle  of  develop- 
Tht*  sudden  an<l  great  increase  of  the  ment  is  similar;  in  Ii.  lineata  (lirard  found 
n<l  roe  is  not  compatible  with  a  iinn  bony  young  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  deep  ;  in 
snch  as  would  be  fonned  by  ribs  and  .  another  genus  of  the  group  (hvlconotut^)  he  de- 
im  ;  thin  explains  the  physioh»gical  rea-  tected  as  many  as  ir>  young  about  an  inch  hmg, 
»r  their  free  or  fioatinir Tibs.  At  the  ap-  which  had  evidently  recently  escaped  from  the 
h  ijf  the  breeding  season  the  colors  be-  '  egtr  shell;  the  ovarian  gestation  here  is  somc- 
l«riiliaiit,  as  i-*  familiarly  seen  in  the  bright  what  difierent  frtim  that  in  anMfpK  as  the 
iroar  »)f  the  male  stickleback  ;  the  female  young  ova  are  seen  l>etween  the  dividing  mem- 
t•)depo^it  her  eggs  in  shoal  water,  where  bnmes  of  the  ovary  while  the  ftetuses  are  ID 
.•at  and  lit'ht  of  tiie  sun  may  bring  them  course  of  development  in  the  general  cavity  of 
tnrity,  and  the  male  follows  close  to  difi'use  the  organ;  it  is  not  detennined  whether  their 
1^4-uiidatinL'  milt  over  them.  It  is  well  <)va  leave  the  ovisac  before  or  after  impregna- 
n  that  some  fishes  deposit  their  eirgs  in  tion.  Many  species  of  ;//i</ /(/<!•,  as  the  cikI,  had- 
•-*  i>f  nv!*ts.  as  the  stickleback,  bream  (/«>-  dock,  whiting,  and  American  hake,  have  Wen 
J.  and  lamprey:  Aristotle  mentions  a  fish  found  to  have  a  viviparous  reprmluction,  the 
ir  Meiliterranean,  a  species  of  gohius^  as    embryos  being  develoju-d   within  the   ovary, 
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thus  confirming  the  supposition  of  many  in- 
telligent fishermen.  Internal  impregnation  is 
very  general  in  the  plagiostomes,  and  as  this  is 
moro  certain  than  tlio  indiscriminate  8i)awning 
of  common  fishes,  the  eggs  are  much  fewvr  in 
numl)er  and  of  larger  size,  as  in  birds ;  the  egg 
in  its  passage  througli  the  oviduct  receives  a 
deujio  corneous  covering,  so  that  the  cases 
resemble  oblong  flattened  pillows,  otlten  with 
long  tendrils  at  the  corners,  in  which  the  em- 
bryo is  snugly  coiled  up ;  they  become  attached 
to  objects  floating  near  the  surface,  and  are 
there  developed  by  the  influence  of  solar  light 
and  heat ;  from  the  researches  of  Prof.  Wyman 
it  appears  that  in  the  skates  the  eggs  are  fecun- 
dated in  the  ovary,  and  that  the  egg  case  is 
formed  in  advance  to  receive  it  as  it  descends. 
From  these  and  other  structural  peculiarities 
Agasriiz  has  separatetl  the  chima^roB,  sharks, 
and  rays  from  fishes  proper,  and  elevated  them 
into  a  class,  the  selachians.  Many  facts  go  to 
show  that  fishes  undergo  a  kind  of  metamor- 
phosis as  well  as  insects.  August  Muller  has 
proved  that  the  two  genera  hitherto  considered 
characteristic  of  the  cyclostomo  fishes  are  really 
different  stages  of  the  same  animal;  he  has 
raised  ammoretes  from  the  egg  of  petromyzon, 
and  watched  the  change  of  the  former  into  the 
latter  genus. — The  usual  mode  of  impregnation 
inosse<»us  fishes,  so  analogous  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  fertilizing  pollen  is  brougiit  in  con- 
tact with  the  stigmata  of  flowers,  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  artificial  impregnation; 
and  this  has  been  successfully  practise<l  both  by 
naturalists  for  the  study  of  embryology,  and  by 
fish  breeders  os  a  i>rofitable  branch  of  industry. 
(See  Fish  CrLTiRE.) — In  most  fishes  the  young 
when  hatched  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  of  course  the  greater  number  are  devoured 
by  larger  fish,  aquatic  birds,  and  reptiles ;  many 
species  <levour  each  other;  small  mackerel  are 
often  found  in  the  stomachs  of  larger  individu- 
als, when  they  are  abundant ;  so  that  with  all 
their  fecundity  the  class  of  fishes  does  not  mul- 
tiply beyond  tlie  limits  set  by  nature.  Though 
fishes  are  cold-bloo<led,  an<l  the  waterv  ele- 
ment  is  lessafiected  bysud<len  changes  of  tem- 
|>eraUire  than  the  air,  there  are  external  cir- 
cumstances which  limit  their  distribution  both 
in  depth  and  extent  of  surface.  The  diflTerence 
in  density  and  diemical  constitution  of  salt  and 
fre^h  water  draws  the  line  between  tlie  marine 
and  tiie  fluviatile  faun:e ;  below  a  certain  de])th, 
probably  not  far  from  l*iu  fatiioms,  the  absence 
of  light  and  the  increase  of  i>ressure  would 
prove  an  insurmuuntalile  barrier  to  most  of  the 
class.  Fi^lios  are  able  to  resist  extreme  <'ol<l, 
and  to  re«ain  vitality  after  havini?  been  apj>a- 
rently  frozen,  but  the  averaire  of  cnld  has  an 
important  influence  on  their  geographi<'al  <lis- 
tribntion  ;  the  averaL'e  temperature  nf  the  water 
f»»r  the  year  lias  been  usually  tak».-n  as  the  retr- 
nlator  of  this  distribution,  but  Dana  has«ihown 
that  the  line  of  temperature  estal»lishe<l  by  the 
averaL'e()f  the  3n  (Mildest  days  in  the  year  gives 
the  clue  to  the  limits  of  the  marine  fuunie.     A 


few  arctic  species  aro  the  same  in  America  tnd 
Europe,  migrating  Boathward  from  tlie  siaie 
northern  centre;    but  below  tliis  region  the 
marine  faana  of  America  is  essentially  tropioL 
and  that  of  Europe  essentially  temperate.    Id 
the  Atlantic  the  zones  of  temperatnre  are  n- 
markably  modified  by  the  Arctic,  Gnlf  stnrtn, 
and  African  currents;  on  the  American  ^itk 
the  temperate  zone  extends  only  from  Cipe 
Cod  to  Cape  Ilatteras,  about  10  degrees  of  Uii* 
tude,  while  on  the  eastern  it  extends  frum  the 
Swedish  coast  to  the  Cape  Verd  islands.  Detrlj 
five  times  as  many  degrees;  while  the  tMpkal 
zone,  which  in  America  extends  from  Cipe 
liatteras  to  25"^  S.,  or  60  degrees^  on  the  otbtf 
side  embraces  only  about  20  degrees  on  the 
Guinea  coast  of  Africa.    As  a  few  initanoM 
of  local  distribution,  in  contradistinction  tu  tbd 
cosmopolitan  scomberoids  and  cyprinoids.  mtj 
be  mentioned  the  American  cottoids  and  guu- 
odont-s,  tlie  Mediterranean  sparoids,  the  trocii- 
cal  sciienoids,  $quammip0nn(B^  and  mullets:  the 
pleuronectidiB  of  the  temperate  regions;  the 
troi>ical  fresh- water  characini  of  America  tod 
Africa;   the  true  salmons  of  arctic  and  cuU 
regions;    and  the  marine  labroids,  and  fn»h- 
water  chromids.    Estimating  the  number  of 
vertebrates  at  20,000,  the  number  of  living  «p^ 
cies  of  fish  may  be  set  down  at  10,0(Xt,  of  which 
more  than  6,000  aro  described. — Of  all  thever- 
tebrata,  fishes  are  bj  far  the  most  numeriKU 
and  widely  distributed  in  the  eartirs  strata; 
tiieir  remains  are  found  from  the  Silurian  to 
the  tertiary  formations,  and  are  of  great  aid 
in  detennining  the  changes  of  the  snrface  of 
our  planet  during  saccessivo  and  long  geolo^ 
cal  periods.    The  first  great  geolo|rieal  dirisioii, 
the  primary  age,  comprises  the  lower  and  up- 
per Silurian  and  the  Devonian ;  till  the  cW 
of  this  age  there  were  no  air-breathing  ani- 
mals, and  in  the  Devonian  period  fishe:^  were 
the  lords  of  creation ;   the  latter  haa,  there- 
fore, been  very  properly  called  the  **age  of 
fishes.**    Agassiz,  in  his  Reeherchm  9*tr  /<« ^m*- 
80fi8  fomlf4  (1838-'4S),  laid  the  foundatii«  d 
fossil  ichthyology ;  1,000  speciea  are  deacribci 
in  the  most  complete  and  scientific  raanocr, 
with  8n])erb  illustrations.    He  divides  foid 
fishes,  as  he  afterward  did  the  recent  ooesi  inla 
four  orders,  according  to  the  form  and  stroetori 
of  their  scales;  these  orders,  ganoida,  placoid^ 
ctenoids,  and  cycloids,  have  been  snfficieatif 
described  in  the  article  Coxpakative  Asaio- 
MY  (vol.  v.,  p.  172).    Three  foartha  of  all  knova 
fossil  fishes  belong  to  the  ctenoids  and  cyekA 
which  occur  in  all  formations  from  the  duft 
upward;  the  remaining  fonrth  beling  cbicif 
to  the  ganoids  (with  enamelled  scales  like  tkli 
garpike  and  sturgeon)  and  the  placoids  (fiki 
sbarks  and  rays),  and  extend  throniA  all  thi 
fossiliferous  strata,  but  are  most  nnmerooi  ii 
the  coal.  Jurassic,  chalk,  and  tertiary  fiimft- 
tions;    no  fish  with  ctenoid  scales  (like  te 
porch)  or  cycloid  (like  the  cod)  is  fonnd  bdov 
the  chalk.   The  forms  of  the  earlier  fishes  vert 
many  of  them  very  strange;  the  pectorals  vcit 
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mall  and  always  in  advance  of  the  ven- 
al >ove  the  chalk,  the  ventrals  begin  to 
iich  nearer  the  head ;  they  were  not  so 
levcloped  as  our  tishes,  but  seem  to  have 
like  the  tftur^reon,  arrested  in  their  de- 
Dent.  During  this  epoch  the  sea  cover- 
'  k^eater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
11  animals  whose  remains  have  been  pre- 
[  Were  without  exception  aquatic,  breath- 
gills  ;  the  climate  nmst  have  been  nni- 
md  wanu ;  the  dry  land  had  hardly  ap- 
1  above  the  waters,  and  all  creation  was 
nt  as  in  ini<l  ocean. — For  the  systematic 
ieution  of  tishes^  and  the  liistory  of  the 

A    »i*-e  l('IITHY<»LOGY. 

Wfc,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  family/a/- 
\  suufamily  aquilintf^  and  genUs /^ai^fion. 
nv).  This  penus,  which  belongs  to  tlie 
^ulifaiiiily  witii  the  eagles,  is  character- 
y  a  ^hort  bill,  curved  from  tlie  base  to 
lite  h«K)ke<l  tip,  c<Mnpressed  laterally  with 
y  festooned  margins;   wings  extending 


k- 


■^ 


•aa  Fi«b  Hawk,  or  Osprey  (Pandion  CaroIincDsiff).     ' 

I 

of  tail,  the  second  and  third  (juills  equal 
>fiL'e«it:  tail  nvnlerate  and  rather  even; 
il  form  heavier  and  less  adapted  for  rapid  ' 
iifopuw  tliirlit  than  that  of  the  eagles; 
;n»rt  and  "it^mir,  covered  with  small  circu-  ' 
Jes  :  toi's  very  rough  beneath,  long,  and  ■ 
at  the  base ;    claws  long,  curve<l,  and 

(iray  de-scribes  only  three  species:  P,  , 
hfuttii*  ((imel.)  in  America,  P.  haliortvn 
)  in  tlie  old  world,  and  P.  leucitctphahin  , 
1 »  in  Australia.     These  speiMcs  are  nearly  , 
to  viicU  otlu-r.  and  inhabit  the  temperate 
«»,   in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  ' 
iv  :inn-*  of  the  sea;  they  have  been  seen 
1     li'indred   miles   from   land,   prt)bobly 
I  otI    the  coflst  by  severe   storms. — The 
■  Anitriean  Mi  hawk,  or  osprey,  is  25 
I  J,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  about  ."i  ft. ; 
ale  i<  s<»niewhat  smaller.     In  the  adult 
■:»d  ;iiid  under  parts  are  white;  a  stripe 
:h  tlie  eve,  the  tup  of  the  head  and  up- 


per parts,  wings,  and  tail,  deep  umber  brown, 
the  latter  having  about  eight  bands  of  black- 
ish brown ;  numerous  spots  of  pale  yellowish 
brown  on  the  breast;  bill  and  claws  blnish 
black;  tarsi  and  toes  greenish  yellow;  the 
tibial  feathers  short,  and  the  tarsus  feathered 
one  third  the  way  down  in  front;  the  young 
have  the  upper  parts  edged  with  white.  *  This 
well  known  species  inhabits  the  continent  from 
the  Athmtic  to  the  Pacific;  its  powerful  and 
protracted  flight,  and  the  dexterity  which  it 
dis]>lays  in  catching  fish,  render  it  conspicuous 
among  our  birds  of  prey.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
sociable  of  the  hawks,  migrating  in  ctnisider- 
able  numbers  along  the  coast  in  sf>ring  and 
autumn ;  it  is  mild,  even  timorous  in  its  dis- 
position, rarely  quarrelling  with  its  mutes,  and 
even  nesting  on  the  same  tree  with  birds  which 
other  meml>er8  of  its  family  would  chase  or 
destroy  ;  the  readiness  with  which  it  yields  its 
prey  to  the  eagle  has  been  alluded  to  under 
that  head.  It  never  pursues  its  prey  in  the 
air;  flying  at  a  moderate  height  above  the 
water,  when  it  sees  a  fish  within  its  reach  it 
closes  its  wings,  and  plunges  headlong,  S(mie-' 
times  entirely  disiipi rearing  below  the  surface  ; 
if  successful,  it  retires  to  its  nest  or  to  a  tree  to  . 
eat  it  at  leisure ;  it  is  said  sometimes  to  strike 
a  fish  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  rnisi*,  and, 
unable  to  free  itself,  to  be  drawn  under  water 
and  drowned.  Though  a  heavy  flier  compared 
to  the  eagle,  its  flight  is  high  and  its  motions 
graceful ;  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  it 
alights  on  the  ground,  it  walks  in  a  very  awk- 
ward manner.  The  fish  hawk  a]>pears  in  the 
middle  states  from  the  south  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  is  welc<mied  by  thefishennen 
as  the  foreninner  of  various  kinds  of  fish  ;  it 
goes  southward  again  as  winter  approaches. 
The  males  arrive  eight  or  ten  days  l»efore  the 
females ;  during  the  love  si'nson  both  sexes  as- 
sist in  making  new  nests  and  in  repairing  old 
ones,  and  in  incubaticm ;  the  nest  is  placed  in 
the  fork  of  a  high  tree  near  the  water,  and  is 
ctmiposed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  seaweeds,  firmly 
united,  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  as  many 
deep.  As  evidence  of  its  gentle  dispoMtion, 
Au<Iul>on  savs  that  he  has  seen  the  fish  crow 
and  puq)le  grakle  raising  their  families  in  nests 
built  among  the  outer  sticks  of  the  fish  hawk^s 
nest.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number, 
broadlv  oval,  vellowish  white,  with  numerous 
large  irregular  spots  of'  re<ldish  brown  ;  the 
young  are  carefully  fed  ond  protecte<l,  and 
often  remain  in  the  nest  until  they  are  as  large 
as  the  parents ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in  a 
season.  When  woundetl,  they  defend  them- 
selves with  bill  ami  claws;  they  are  capable 
of  flying  off  with  a  fish  weighing  5  lbs. — The 
fish  hawk  of  Europe  resembles  very  much  the 
American  bird. 

FISHklLU  a  town  and  villoge  of  Dutehess 
<*o..  New  York,  <m  the  Hudson  river  and  the 
Hu<Ison  Kiver  railroad,  ojiposite  Newbnrgh,  fi5 
m.  N.  of  New  York;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1870, 
ll,To2;   of  the  village,  737,      The  village  is 
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situated  on  Fishkill  crook,  a  small  affluont  of 
the  Hudson,  abont  5  m.  N.  £.  of  its  mouth,  and 
contains  four  churches,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  a  national  and  a  savin;^  bank.  The  town 
also  contains  tlio  villages  of  Fishkill  Land- 
injjT,  (rlonhani,  Matteawan,  Carthage  ].anding, 
Hughsonville,  and  a  part  of  Wapi)injrer*s  Falls. 
Fislikill  Landing  is  situated  on  the  Hudson, 
near  the  mouth  of  Fishkill  creek,  and  is  con- 
nected by  ferry  with  Newburph ;  pop.  2,092. 
It  contains  an  iron  fuundery  and  machine  shop, 
several  factories,  a  national  bank,  two  news- 
papers, and  three  churclies.  Glenham,  Mat- 
teawan, and  Wapjiinger's  Falls  are  also  impor- 
tant manufacturing  places.  The  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  division  of  the  Xew  York,  Boston, 
and  Montreal  railroad  extends  through  the 
town  from  E.  to  W.,  and  connects  with  the 
Now  York  and  Harlem  and  the  Connecticut 
Western  railroads  at  Millerton. 

FISK,  Wilbnr,  an  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  born  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Aug.  31, 
17l>2,  died  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1838. 
He  was  educat«.'<l  at  the  grammar  school  in 
Peacham,  Vt.,  at  the  university  of  Vermont, 
an<l  at  Brown  university,  whore  ho  graduated 
^  in  1815.  lie  then  began  the  study  of  law,  but 
in  1818  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  £piscoi)al  church.  In  1823  he  was 
presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district.  The 
following  year  he  left  the  itinerant  work  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. At  the  date  of  liis  entering  the  ministry 
there  was  not  a  single  literary  institution  of 
importance  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  America.  In  connection  with  others 
ho  founded  the  academy  of  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
of  which  he  liecame  principal  in  1826.  In  1828 
ho  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Canada  conference. 
The  following  year  he  was  chosen  at  nearly 
the  same  time  president  of  La  Grange  college, 
Alabama,  and  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Alabama.  The  Weslevan  universitv,  Middle- 
town.  Conn.,  was  founded  in  183U,  and  Dr. 
Fisk,  'having  declined  all  other  appointments, 
was  elected  its  first  president.  In  the  general 
conference  of  1832  he  was  foremost  in  advoca- 
ting the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  mission. 
On  account  of  impaired  health,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Europe  in  1835-'0.  Durinjr  his  absence 
ho  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Met!io<list  Ei)is- 
copal  church,  but  declined  the  office,  to  con- 
tinue that  work  in  which  ho  had  become  the 
representative  man  of  his  church.  His  chief 
works  are  :  "  Sermons  ami  Lectures  on  Uni- 
versalism,"  "lieply  to  Pieri)ont  on  the  Atone- 
ment,'' "The  Calvinistic  Controversy,"  and 
**  Travels  in  Europe."  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Holdich  (1842). 

I'lSTI'Li  (Lat.,  a  pipe),  an  ulcer  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  canal,  nmre  or  less  <leei>  and  sinu- 
ous, lined  by  a  jmle  false  mucous  membrane, 
indolent  and  indisposed  to  heal,  kept  up  by 
0ome  local  pathologieul  condition  of  the  sott 
l>arts  or  l»ones,  or  by  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  irritating  body,  and  leading  or  not  to  a 


snppnrating  cavity.    There  may  be  a  linjrie 
external  or  intemid  opening,  or  there  xnajbci 
communication  between  the  skin  and  the  mu- 
cous, serous,  or  synovial  cavity.    Somowritrn 
restrict  the  term  fistula  to  such  of  the  alniv« 
lesions  as  take  their  origin  from  some  nttuni 
cavity  or  excretory  duct,'  while  those  cipmiuii- 
nicating  with  abscesses  and  caused  bv  forvisn 
bodies  or  disease  of  the  bones  are  called  fi«tii- 
lous  ulcers  or  sinuses;  but  the  distinctitjn  isof 
little  importance,  as  the  patholo^cal  cooditioiift 
and  the  principles  of  treatment  are  the  unuf. 
Fistulas  arise  when  abscesses  arc  nut  th't- 
oughly  heale<f  from  the  bottom,  when  anj  irri- 
tating substance  ^as  a  ligature  or  a  piece  of 
dead  bone)  remams  in  the  tissues,  or  after 
wounds  of  excretory  ducts.     If  superficial  and 
of  recent  origin,  fistulas  may  heal  of  them- 
selves;  but  if  deep-seated  or  chn>nic,  tbej 
generally  require  surgical  interference.    Tbet 
are  usually  rather  tedious  and  annoying;  tbin 
dangerous ;  but  when  large,  deep,  with  several 
openings  and  profuse  discharge,  they  may  pro-  . 
duce  hectic  fever  and  fatal  exhaustion.    TIm 
principles  of  treatment  are :  to  remove  any  ir- 
ritating cause,  as  a  piece  of  dead  bone  or  foreign 
body ;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  matter, 
by  counter  openings,  if  necessary,  and  by  prop- 
erly directed  compression;  and  to  excite  ad- 
hesive infiammation  by  pressure,  stimulatia! 
injections  and  applications,  setons,  caustic,  aD<L 
as  a  last  resort,  incision  of  the  fistula,  that  the 
soft  parts  may  have  an  opportunity  of  healim; 
fn^n  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound ;  the  cod- 
stitution  should  also  be  strengthened  by  nour- 
ishing diet  and  tonic  medicines.     The  mod 
common  varieties  are  the  anal,  lachrymaL  sali- 
vary, and  urinary  fistula8.^Anal  fistula  is  Btii> 
ated  by  the  side  of  the  tphincUr  ani  mosris, 
and  is  difficult  to  heal  both  on  account  of  the 
constant  muscular  contractions  and  the  pasMge 
of  fa'cal  matter  into  it.    There  may  be  an  open- 
ing into  the  bowel  internally  and  externally, 
either  or  both ;  according  to  Brodie,  this  affec- 
tion always  begins  by  an  ulceration  on  the 
side  of  the  rectum  into  which  the  fspcal  nutter 
escapes,  causing  abscess  and  consequent  fistula: 
but  in  some  cases  there  is  no  opening  into  the 
bowel,  the  sinus  reaching  only  to  its  ontcr 
coat ;  this  afiToction  is  frequently  a  painful  con- 
])Iication  of  consumption.    The  simple  and  ef- 
ficient remedy  for  this  fistula  is  dirisioD  of  the 
walls  from  the  internal  opening  to  the  skia.  so 
as  to  prevent  muscular  contractions;  after  thii 
operation  the  introduction  of  lint  aDovs  the 
woimd  to  heal  by  granulation  from  the  boCton. 
;  This  afiV^ction  is  considerably  more  commoa  ■ 
males  than  in  females. — Lachrymal  fibula  ii 
situated  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  ai 
communicates  with  the  lachrymal  sac;  it  be- 
gins by  an  obstruction  of  the  nasal  doct,  fill-  * 
lowed  by  infiammation,  abscess,  and  fistolooi 
opening.     Besides  the  usual  remedies  for  atdte 
and  chronic  inflammation,  the  obstructed  dwt 
may  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a  Me- 
tallic or  clastic  style.    In  a  similar  manner  tbe 
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loot  of  Steno  may  be  obfttrncted,  so  that  tho 
mliva  dribbles  out  on  the  check  instead  of 
»u<Mn^  into  tlie  moatli ;  tho  reinedy  is  to  estab- 
i*ih  the  pasj^age  from  tlie  fisiitula  to  the  month 
iT  punrture  and  the  introduction  of  silk  or  ilex- 
h\v  wire,  and  then  paring  and  uniting  tlie  edges 
}{ the  external  oi>ening. — In  urinary  fistula  there 
s  an  n]H.«ning  from  the  perineum  into  the  ure- 
ihra,  through  which  the  urine  dribbles  wholly 
>r  iu  part ;  it  is  generally  caused  by  urinary  ab- 
»ce»s  and  extravasation  into  the  soft  parts.  For 
.U  relief  all  strictures  should  be  dilated,  the 
jretbni  brouglit  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
SAtuIa  !«tinnilated  to  contract  and  granulate  by 
irxtemal  applications.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
Miiiiuiuniciitiun  between  the  urethra  and  the 
rectum.  But  the  moat  di^gunting  and  difficult 
:o  reiuedy  nre  tlie  vosico-vaginal  and  recto-va- 
jrinal  fistula.**,  in  the  fonuer  of  which  tho  bladder, 
md  in  the  latter  the  rectum  communicates  with 
Jie  vagina ;  lM>th  of  the^  aDections  are  the  con- 
{e<)Uenoes  of  the  laceration  and  sloughing  after 
tedious  labor ;  the  most  successful  method  of 
Lreatnient  is  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
lud  uniting  them  by  sutures. — A  fistula  may 
*ommnni<ate  with  any  of  tho  abdominal  viscera, 
)r  with  any  part  «)f  the  body,  on  the  surface  or 
leep-seute<K  which  may  bo  diseased  from  ab- 
sce>!*,  dead  bone,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
iubi^tanre. 

FITCH,  EWifzm  an  American  clergyman,  tho 
Sr>t  [jrehident  of  Williams  college,  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Ctjnn..  Sept.  20,  1756,  died  in  West 
BI.Kmifield,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1883.  He  gradu- 
ile<l  at  Yale  college  in  1777,  where  in  1780  he 
A  as  appointed  tutor,  and  continued  to  act  as 
«uch  for  Si'Vernl  years.  In  1790  ho  was  chosen 
;>re<eptor  of  the  academy  in  Williamstown, 
Sfaspi..  and  when  in  1703  it  grew  into  and  was 
ncorporated  ns  Williams  college,  ho  was  elected 
.ts  tir-^t  president,  which  office  he  filled  till 
I*' 15,  when,  resigning,  he  was  chosen  pastor 
>f  the  Probyterian  churcli  in  West  Bloomfield, 
S^.  Y.  This  charge  he  hehl  till  1827,  and  after 
lis  resignation  continued  to  preach  occasional- 
T  aluio<it  till  his  death. 

Fm  H,  Jthi,  an  American  inventor,  and  the 
f»ioneer  in  ste.-im  navigation,  born  in  Windsor, 
Conn..  .Tan.  21,  1743,  died  in  Bardstown,  Ky., 
in  June  or  July,  17l'8.  He  worki*<i  on  his  fa- 
ther'!<  farm  till  the  age  of  17,  when  he  wasem- 
filoTi'd  for  S4ime  time  on  coasting  vessels,  «nd 
then  Inrrame  apprentice  to  a  clock  maker.  ( >n 
rvarhiiig  manhoiKl  he  conmienceil  business  as  a 
^^a^s  founder  in  a  small  way,  failed  in  an  at- 
:enipt  ti>  manufacture  potash,  married  unhap- 
>iiy,  separated  fn»ni  his  wife,  and  settled  in 
SVw  JerMry  as  a  butt<m  maker  and  silversmith. 
When  the  rev»>lutionarv  war  broke  out,  he  was 
rlecled  a  lieutenant  in  the  New  Jersi>v  line; 
but  on  lueetim;  with  s<»iiie  real  or  supposed  in- 
.1u*!ticv  he  lett  the  service,  and  was  emidoyed 
i»y  New  Jer-^ey  as  armorer  of  the  trotips.  Driven 
iiw:iy  by  ttie  invading  anny,  he  engage<l  in  his 
tr:ide  of  silver>mith  in  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  till  tho 
upproarh  of  tlie  enemy  again  made  it  necessary 


for  him  to  shift  his  quarters.  He  next  supplied 
the  American  troops  at  Valley  Forgo  with  to- 
bacco, beer,  and  other  articles,  in  which  he 
drove  a  prosperous  business,  resulting  in  a  con* 
siderable  accumulation  of  depreciated  conti- 
nental money.  With  this  he  purchased  Vir- 
ginia land  w^arrants  and  removed  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor. 
Being  captured  by  the  Indians,  he  was  marched 
through  the  wilderness  to  tlie  British  post  at 
Detroit,  where  he  was  detained  some  time  as  a 
prisoner,  lie  was  at  length  exchanged,  and 
finding  his  way  again  to  Bucks  co.,  formed  a 
company  for  the  survey  and  purchase  of  lands 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  On  his  return  from 
these  surveys,  by  which  he  acquired  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  he  petitioned  congress 
for  an  appointment  as  surveyor,  and  while 
awaiting  the  unsuccessful  result  of  his  a])pli- 
cation  prepared  a  map  of  the  N.  W.  country, 
which  he  engraved  on  a  sheet  of  co]>{)er  and 
printed  on  a  press  of  his  own  manufacture.  In 
April,  1785,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  propel- 
ling a  carriage  along  an  ordinary  road  by  the 
force  of  steam.  After  a  week's  study  he  aban- 
doned it  as  impracticable,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion 
of  vessels.  He  immediately  sought  to  interest 
leading  men  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  project;  in 
August  following  he  addressed  a  petition  to 
congress  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  September  pre- 
sented a  drawing  of  the  boat,  models,  and  tube 
boiler  to  the  American  philosophical  S(»ciety. 
lie  next  ]>etitioned  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  aid.  James  Madison  presi'nted  his  memo- 
rial, and  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  took  an 
interest  in  the  phm.  But  the  legislature  was 
slow,  an<l  Fitch  conceived  the  plan  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds  by  the  sale  of  his  map.  He 
accordingly  executed  a  bond  to  (iov.  Henry  in 
the  sum  of  £35n,  conditioned  that  if  he  should 
sell  1,000  copies  of  his  map  at  6#.  h</.,  ho  would 
in  nine  months  thereafter  exhibit  a  steam- 
boat in  the  waters  of  Virginia.  Nothing  came 
of  it.  Tho  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  next 
a]>plied  t«),  and  encouraged  him  to  the  extent 
of  a  favorable  repi>rt  of  a  committee.  The  as- 
semblv  of  Marvland  did  the  same;  but  there 
wore  no  funds  in  her  exchequer.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  rejected  a  proposition  to 
grant  £l,n00,  but  gave  Fitch  an  exclusive  priv- 
ilege for  14  years  for  the  use  of  boats  pro(>ellod 
by  fire  or  steam.  Disappointed  in  these  etlbrts, 
Fitch  formed  a  private  company,  and  in  April, 
178^1,  the  working  model  of  a  steam  engine 
with  a  t>ne-inch  cylinder  was  the  humble  com- 
mencement of  his  enterprise.  In  three  months' 
time  he  moved  a  skiff  on  the  Delaware  by  his 
new  contrivance  at  a  spee^l  satistactory  to  the 
asscHMates.  In  March,  1787,  a  bill  vesting  in 
John  Fitch  exclusive  rights  in  the  steamboat 
]>assi>d  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sim- 
ilar laws  were  enacted  in  Delaware  and  in  New 
York.  In  August  of  that  year  a  new  steam- 
boat was  trie<l  on  the  Delaware,  with  an  engine 
of  12-inch  cylinder.    Though  tho  boat  did  not 
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attain  sufficient  speed  to  answer  tho  purpose 
of  n  packet,  the  trial  proved  conclusively  tho 
efficiency  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  fur  ves- 
sels. To  increase  this  efficiency  it  was  only 
necessary  to  enlarpe  the  machinery.  Soon 
after  this  succciw  the  company  learned  for 
tlie  first  time  that  James  Kumsey  of  Virginia 
claimed  to  be  the  first  inventor  of  the  steam- 
boat, and  to  have  made  a  prior  successful  trial. 
A  war  of  pamphlets  followed.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  first  practical  success  in  steam  naviga- 
tion was  made  by  Fitch.  It  is  ])robablo  enough 
that  Uumsey  had  entertained  the  idea  of  pro- 
pelling a  boat  by  steam  before  it  occurred  to 
Fit<*h,  ns  it  had  previously  occurred  to  others. 
In  1788  Fitch  built  a  second  boat  for  the  old 
machinery,  which  made  several  passa;;es  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Burlington  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  More  power  was  re- 
quisite for  commercial  success.  A  boat  built 
for  an  engine  of  18-inch  cylinder  was  ready 
for  trial  in  August,  17SJ).  After  several  fail- 
ures, and  changes  in  the  machinery,  this  boat 
was  successfully  trie<l  in  the  spring  of  1790, 
and  was  run  as  a  ])assengor  boat  on  tho  Dela- 
ware, making  during  the  season  more  than 
2,000  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  7i  miles  an 
hour.  Hut  more  monev  was  wanted  to  intro- 
duce  the  invention,  and  the  numerous  stock- 
holders in  the  enterprise  could  not  be  brought 
to  resp(md  to  further  assessments.  Time  ran 
on,  and  Fitch  was  cramped  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  lie  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  pas- 
senger traffic  of  the  great  western  rivers  would 
one  day  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  steam; 
that  ships  of  war  and  packet  ships  would  navi- 
gate the  Atlantic  by  steam ;  and  that  some  one 
to  come  after  him  would  reap  fame  and  fortune 
from  his  invention.  He  now  sought  some  small 
office  under  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. Failing  to  interest  new  parties  in  his 
project,  and  tho  company  absolutely  declining 
to  make  further  advances,  Fitch  abandoned  his 
boat,  and  for  some  months  wandered  about  tho 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  a  ruined  man,  with  tho 
reputation  of  a  crazy  projector.  On  Oct.  4, 
1702,  ho  presented  a  sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing manuscripts  to  the  library  company  of  Phil- 
adelphia, with  a  request  that  it  might  be  kept 
unopene<l  till  1823.  In  1 703  he  went  to  Franco 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract  with  Aaron  Vail, 
contemplating:  the  introducti<m  of  his  inven- 
tion in  Euroj>e ;  but  the  times  were  not  propi- 
tious, and  the  means  and  patience  of  Fitch  were 
exhausted.  On  his  return  he  remained  a  while 
in  London,  and  in  1704  he  worked  his  passage 
to  the  I'nited  Stateg  as  a  common  sailor,  land- 
ed at  Boston,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  at 
East  Windsor.  In  tlie  summer  of  1790  he  was 
in  New  York,  and  placed  a  small  boat  on  the 
Collect  i)ond,  worked  by  a  submerged  wheel 
at  the  stern,  which  has  been  described  as  a 
screw  propeller.  Soon  after  he  visited  Oliver 
Evans  in  Philadel]>hia.  and  expressed  his  in- 


tention of  forming  a  company  to  introdiKf 
steamboats  on  tho  western  waters.  IV'ith  thii 
view,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  hii 
western  property,  ho  went  to  Kentucky,  whtK 
ho  found  his  land  overmn  with  squatters,  and 
no  encouragement  for  his  steam  prujectt.  for- 
tified by  his  inability  to  carry  oat  his  grut 
project,  and  wearied  by  the  lawsuits  in  which 
he  had  boon  engaged  for  the  recorery  of  )m 
lands.  Fitch  became  despondent  and  despentt, 
and  terminated  his  life  by  swallowing  a  doKS 
opium  pills  which  had  been  left  with  bin 
from  time  to  time  bj  his  physician  to  use  n 
anodynes.  The  sealed  envelope  was  fomuUj 
opened  by  the  directors  of  the  library  eom- 
pany  in  1823,  and  was  found  to  contain  i  de- 
tailed history  of  his  adventures  in  the  steam- 
boat enterprise,  inscribed  *'  To  my  children  ind 
to  future  generations,^^  with  a  journal  sad 
other  papers,  from  which  his  biography  vas 
prepared  by  Thom])son  Westcott  (Pliiladelpbia, 
1867).  A  memoir  of  Fitch  by  Mr.  C.  Whit- 
•tlesey  is  in  Sparks^s  *'  American  Biofrraphy.** 

FITCHBrEG,  a  city  and  one  of  the  coonty 
seats  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  40  m.  N.  W.  of 
Boston;  pop.  in  1850,  5,120;  in  I860,  7,806; 
in   1870,   11,260,  of  whom  2,617  were  for- 
eigners.    It  embraces  the  villages  of  Crocker- 
ville,  Rockvillo,  Sonth  Fitchburg,  TraskTillc, 
and  West  Fitch  bnrg.    It  is  the  terminus  of  fear 
railroads :  the  Fitchburg,  to  Boston ;  the  Fitcb- 
burg  and  Worcester,  to  Worcester;  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts,  to  Brattleboro ;  tnd 
tho  Cheshire,  to  Keeno  and  Bellows  Fallsw    It 
is  also  connected  with  Boston  tia  South  Frun- 
ingham  by  the  Boston,  Clinton,  and  Fitchbofg 
railroad.    The  river  fdrnishes  abnndant  water 
power,  and  manufacturing  is  eztensirely  car- 
ried on.    The  principal  establishments  are  U 
machine  shops,  turning  out  steam    engias^ 
mowers  and  reapers,  machinists*  to(da,  4e,, 
and  employing  1,000  men;  several  chair  Imo 
tories,  employing  600  men ;  8  paper  milla,  with 
200  hands;  2  iron  founderies,  1  brass  Ibuad- 
ory,  3  manufactories  of  edge  Uxda,  1  of  booCi 
and  shoes,  8  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of 
files,  1  of  cotton  duck,  2  of  bearer  cloths,  1  of 
cassimores,  1  of  shoddy,  and  1  of  carpet  yaia. 
There  are  2  national  banks,  with  an  9ggt^ 
gate  capital  of  $500,000,  2  savings  banks,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  over  $2,600,000,  sad  a 
fire  insurance  company.    The  city  has  a  sasll 
police  force,  an  efficient  fire  department,  wstsr 
works,  and  gas  works.    The  pnblie  boildiigi 
include  a  masonic  and  an  odd  fellows^  hsIL  a  ' 
city  hall,  a  jail,  and  a  courthouse.    A 
ment  to  tho  memory  of  the  soldiers  w 
tho  civil  war  has  recently  been  erects 
are  37  public  schools,  taught  by  4t  ^e 
viz. :   1  high,  8  grammar,  and  88  of 
grades;  a  public  library  containing  O'      i 
volumes,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     « 
are  ten  churches. — Fitchburg,  wuch  at 
formed  part  of  Lunenburg,  was  incoq 
a  separate  town  in  1764,  and  as  a  city 
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fiHUK.    L  Eiward,  lord,  an  Irish  sol- 
politician,  fifth  son  of  the  first  duke  of 

V  bom  near  Dublin,  Oct.  15, 1768,  died 
1798.  He  was  in  part  educated  in 
entered  the  British  army,  and  distin* 
himself  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Raw- 
he  latter  part  of  the  American  revoln- 
war,  and  was  severelj  wounded  in  the 
f  Eutaw  Springs.  After  sitting  for 
ae  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  and 

'  on  the  continent,  he  r^oined  his 
b  in  Canada.    He  returned  to  Ireland 

and  was  again  elected  to  the  Irish 
mt.  In  1792  he  visited  Paris,  where 
ne  associated  with  some  of  the  leading 
>ni8ts.     At  a  banquet  given  by  Eng- 

in  Paris,  he  publicly  renounced  Ms 

and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  success 
^publican  arms,  and  was  consequently 
d  from  the  British  army.  He  then  re- 
o  Dublin,  ioined  the  society  of  United 
t,  of  which  he  was  made  president  in 
couraged  other  political  and  military 
tions,  defending  them  in  the  Irish  par- 

and  negotiated  with  the  French  di- 
till  a  warrant  was  issued  by  govem- 
r  his  apprehension.     He  refused  to 

his  associates,  but  secretly  directed 
lutionists  from  a  place  of  concealment 
n  after  the  other  principal  leaders  tiad 
rested,  and  was  at  length  discovered 
tured  after  a  desoerate  struggle.  He 
^rely  wounded,  ana  died  in  prison.  His 
ly  was  written  by  Thomas  Moore  (2 
o.  London,  1881).     IL  Paada,  lady, 

the  preceding,  reputed  daughter  of 
i  Genlis  and  Philippe  duke  of  Orleans 
),  died  in  Paris  in  November,  1881. 
s  educated  with  the  children  of  the 

Orleans,  being  reported  an  English 

She  was  married  to  Lord  Fitzgerald 
lay  in  1790,  and  after  his  death  to  Mr. 
.  American  consul  at  Hamburg.  A 
m  ensned,  and  she  resumed  the  name 
erald,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Mon- 
ill  1830,  when  Louis  Philippe,  the  asso- 

her  childhood,  being  called  to  the 
r»f  France,  she  went  to  Paris.  The 
:i«pd  to  receive  her,  and  she  died  poor. 
;BE1T.  1.  Sir  latkMj,  an  English 
aad  jurist,  bom  in  Norbury,  Derby- 
icd  in  1588.  After  a  distinguished 
t  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  in  1528  a 
>f  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  held 
;^e  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
»rk  in  old  French,  which  is  of  great 

V  in  the  law,  entitled  Le  graunde 
nent  coUecU par  lejudge  trh  reverend^ 
r  Anthony  FitB-Herhtrt  (printed  by 
in  1514,  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1516, 
in  in  1577).  Among  his  other  works 
subjects  was  **  The  Office  and  Author- 
ijttices  of  the  Peace"  (1588,  often  re- 
last  ed.,  1617),  and  ''  The  New  Natura 

\''  (1584:  last  ed.,  1794,  with  a  com- 
attributed  to  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and 


notes  and  references).  His  ''New  Treatyie 
for  all  Husbandemen"  (4to,  London,  1528) 
passed  through  more  than  20  editions.  IL 
Tiff,  a  learned  English  Jesuit,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  SwinnerUm,  Stafford- 
shire, in  1552,  died  in  Rome  in  1640.  After 
various  fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  to  aid  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England,  he  entered  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  last  22  years  of  his 
life  presided  over  the  English  college  at  Rome. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  of  a  religious 
and  controversial  character. 

flTZHEUiBT,  Harliy  wife  of  George  IV.  of 
England,  bom  in  July,  1756,  died  in  Bright<»if 
March  29,  1887.  Her  &ther,  Waller  Smythe 
of  Brambridge,  Hampshire,  was  of  an  old 
Catholic  famUy,  and  sne  was  married  succes- 
sively to  EdwaM  Weld  of  Dorset  and  Thomas 
Fitzherbert  of  Stafford*  being  left  a  widow  a 
second  time  in  1781.  In  1786  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  first  saw  her, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  they  were  pri- 
vately married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
The  union,  bein^  contrary  to  the  English  stat- 
ute, which  prohibits  marriage  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  prince  of  the  bl(^  royal,  was  not 
valid  in  law.  Subsequently  the  prince  con- 
tracted a  l^al  marriage  widi  the  princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick;  but  after  his  quarrel 
with  Queen  Caroline  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitx- 
herbert.  His  excesses,  however,  compelled 
her  to  leave  him.  and  she  retired  to  Brighton, 
where  she  passed  U>e  remainder  of  her  life,  re- 
ceiving a  large  pension  from  the  govemment. 
—See  ''  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,"  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  Langdale  ^London,  1866). 

FlTZIOTy  Bebnty  a  British  admiral,  bom 
at  Ampton  Hall,  Suffolk,  July  6,  1806,  died 
April  80,  1866.  He  entered  the  na>7  in 
1819,  and  obtained  his  first  commission  Sept. 
7,  1824.  After  serving  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  South  American  stations,  he  was 
appointed  in  1828  to  the  command  of  one  of 
the  vessels  which  had  been  sent  by  the  gov- 
emment, under  Capt.  King,  upon  an  expedition 
to  explore  and  survey  the  ooasts  of  Patagcmia, 
Chili,  and  Peru.  In  1881  the  Beagle,  under 
his  command,  was  fitted  out  for  another  sur- 
veying expedition.  Charies  Darwin  accompa- 
nied this  expedition  as  naturalist,  and  after 
its  return  in  1886  published  a  Journal  of  the 
researches  made  afK>n  it  into  the  geoloffy  and 
natural  history  of  the  countries  visited.  In 
1841  Capt  Fitxroy  represented  the  city  of 
Durham  in  parliament,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  app<nnted  acting  ocmservator  of  the 
river  Mersey.  In  1848  he  became  govemor 
and  commttoder-in-chief  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  which  ofllces  he  held  for  three  years. 
In  1854  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  me- 
teorological department  of  the  board  of  trade, 
in  1867  was  appointed  rear  admiral,  and  in 
1868  vice  admiral  In  1862  he  established  « 
system  of  storm  warnings.     He  committed 
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snicide  in  a  fit  of  mental  aberration,  brought 
on  bv  overtaxing  bis  brain  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  lie  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Sur- 
veying Voyages  of  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and 
Be'agle,  between  the  years  1826  and  1836" 
(London,  1839),  the  first  volume  being  by 
Capt.  King,  and  tlio  third  bv  Darwin. 

HTZWILLIAX,  WiUbui  Wentwarth  ntzwIlliaB, 
fourth  earl  of  that  name  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, and  second  in  that  of  England,  an  Eng- 
lisli  statesman,  born  May  80,  1748,  died  Feb. 
8,  18.33.  Ho  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Xortli  in  the  American  war  of  indei>endence, 
but  did  not  take  otiice  when  his  uncle,  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  formed  a  new  cabinet 
in  1782.  Although  a  political  friend  of  Fox, 
he  abandoned  him  upon  hearing  his  eulogies 
of  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  took 
office  as  president  of  the  council,  July  11, 1794, 
wlien  the  duke  of  Portland  became  the  nominal 
head  of  the  cabinet.  In  1795  he  was  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  in  the  height  of  the  disturb- 
ances whirli  tlien  agitated  that  country;  bat 
was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  against  the 
decide<l  wishes,  it  is  said,  of  tlie  Irish  people, 
for  liaving  supported  a  bill  presented  by  Grat- 
tan  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was 
president  of  the  council  for  a  short  time  in 
18U6,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  his  liberal 
views  kept  him  out  of  office  during  the  greater 
part  of  liis  career. 

FirMEdUyrian,  i?/Vivi;  Lat.  Vitopol is,  aHQr- 
ward  Fiinum  Sttncti  Viti  ad  Ffumen  ;  Germ. 
St,  Veil  am  Flaum),  a  royal  Hungarian  city 
and  free  port,  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  gulf 
of  Quarnero,  at  t!ie  mouth  of  the  Fiumaro,  38 
m.  S.  E.  of  Trieste;  pop.  in  1869,  18.809,  of 
whom  14,039  belonur  to  the  city  proper.  The 
old  part  of  the  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
is  poor-liK)king  and  gloomy;  t!io  new  part, 
which  stretches  along  the  coast,  is  well  built, 
cheerful,  and  neatly  paved.  It  has  a  provincial 
and  district  court,  a  cliamber  of  commerce  and 
industry,  two  gymnasia,  a  naval  academy,  and 
many  remarkable  buildings,  including  churches, 
the  trovernment  house,  the  city  hall,  a  market 
hall  with  colonnades,  a  nunnery,  a  hospital, 
and  the  casino,  which  contains  concert  and 
ball  rcKHn?*,  ami  a  theatre.  In  the  vicinity  is 
an  ancient  castle.  The  harbor  admits  onlv 
small  Vessels,  larger  ones  anchoring  in  the  gulf 
at  a  distance  of  3  m.  The  products  consist 
chiotly  of  linen,  woollen^  leather,  earthenware, 
«itj;rar.  wax,  beer,  and  rrwoglio;  the  exports 
mo-itly  the  pr«Kliice  of  Hungary,  are  wheat, 
wino,  tobacco,  hemp,  timber,  rags,  «S:o.  There 
art;  exten-ive  sugar  refineries,  mills,  tanneries, 
anil  paper  manufactories;  but  tlie  jfrincipal  in- 
dii-try  iH  (ihip  bnilding.  from  20  to  30  sailing 
vt -^-oU  being  annually  built.  It  is  connected 
with  the  interior  bv  two  railwavs.  Fiume  be- 
came  A  free  i>ort  in  1722,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  sv-a ports  of  the  Austro- Hunga- 
rian empire.     In  l'i»*9  the  entrances  were  2,739 


vessels  of  185,484  tons. — ^Vitopolis  is  bmb- 
tioned  as  a  flourishing  town  of  Libarnia  nndcr 
the  Roman  emperors.  Sabseqoently  the  tovn 
several  times  clianged  its  rulers,  nntil  in  1471 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  tbe 
house  of  Ilapsbarg.  Maria  Theresa  in  17T< 
united  it  with  Hungary  as  a  corpus  nrparatMu. 
From  1809  to  1814  it  was  occapied  by  tbe 
French.  In  1814  it  fell  again  to  Austria,  tad 
in  1822  it  was  once  more  united  with  Hnngan. 
In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  ld4$-'!»  il 
was  united  with  the  crownland  of  Croatia.  bg| 
in  1870  it  was  made  an  independent  disttrict, 
with  a  royal  governor  of  its  own,  directly  oadtf 
the  central  government  of  Hungary. 

FIXTHIE,  a  word  of  frequent  use,  and  ia 
regard  to  which  some  little  confusion  exists 
because  the  exact  legal  definition  isprecittlT 
opposed  to  the  meaning  commonly  given  to  the 
word.    A  fixture,  in  hiw,  is  a  personal  chattel 
in  some  way  annexed  to  the  realty,  but  such, 
or  so  annexed,  that  he  who  put  it  there  m^ 
take  it  away.   We  apprehend  that  the  commoi 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  a  thing  so  fixed  to  tk 
realty  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away.    That  ii. 
an  ornament,  or  utensil,  or  addition  of  any  tiad, 
is  commonly  called  a  fixture,  if  so  affixed  to 
the  land  (or  to  the  house)  that  the  owner  of  tbe 
land  necessarily  owns  the  thing,  and  it  canaol 
be  Removed  w  ithout  his  permission.    Kent  qm 
the  word  in  both  senses,  but  rather  inclines  to 
the  common  meaning;  and  for  conrenienee, 
through  this  article,  we  shall  mean  by  fixture! 
things  so  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  a  borne 
which  is  fastened  to  the  land)  that  they  cannol 
be  removed  against  the  will  of  the  owner  of 
the  land. — ^The  first  renmrk  to  be  made  is,  that 
the  whole  modem  law,  which  permits  a  grart 
number  of  things  to  be  attached  to  tbe  land 
and  thence  removed  by  the  occupier  witbort 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.    Thil 
originally  regarded  land  as  almost  everytluii^ 
and  personals  as  of  little  value ;  and  it  was  a 
nearly  invariable  rule  that  anything  which  wai  * 
once  attached  or  annexed  to  the  land,  or  msdi 
a  component  part  of  anything  so  annexed, 
became  at  once  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
the  land.    This  is  certainly  not  the  law  nov 
in  England  or  the  United  States.     Whejtbera 
thing  was  a  fixture  or  not^  was  formerly  mads 
to  depend  almost  entirely  up<Hi  the  inteotiol 
with  which  it  was  put  up  or  annexed :  and  tUi 
was  gathered  from  dight  indicatioiis.    Thai- 
the  same  thing  was  a  fixture  if  nailed  on  thtf 
remained  personal  property  if  screwed  on,  W- 
cause  the  use  of  screws,  which  can  be  onscnv- 
ed,  indicated  the  intention  of  removing  it    In- 
tention still  remains  a  very  important  test ;  W 
another  has  come  to  be  of  almost  equal  vate 
viz.,  the  capability  of  removal  without  iaiuf 
to  the  premises,  or  the  possibilitj  of  takillt 
the  thing  away  and  restoring  the  premises  to 
the  same  onler  and  condition  in  which  thsf 
were  before  it  was  annexed. — Tlie  eariicst  re- 
laxations from  the  ancient  rule  were  made  ii 
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r  what  are  aometimes  called  trade  fiz- 
bj  which  ia  meant  all  those  additions 
iie  tenant  of  a  house  or  land  makes  for 
pose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or  bosi- 
It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  very  wide 
>f  removal  has  been  allowed  to  tenants 
I  of  this  kind.  To  illustrate  this  by  in- 
:  it  has  been  adjudged  that  a  tenant 
ake  away  (having  put  them  on  the  land 
>o8es  of  trade  or  mannfactore)  fhmaces, 
cks  to  chimneys,  grates,  pomps,  vats, 
,  coppers,  tabs,  blinds,  verandas,  fire 
,  steam  and  gas  machinery,  or  even 
hops,  and  other  bnildinga,  and  the  like, 
hen  these  things  are  boilt  into  brick 
r  rooms,  or  set  on  stone  or  brick  fonn- 
Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  courts 
[Jnited  States  would  now  stop  short  of 
that  any  implements  or  instruments  of 
lay  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing  ten- 
he  can  remove  them  and  restore  the 
s  substantially  to  their  original  condi- 
<^ot  long  alter  the  relaxation  in  favor  of 
;  was  admitted  by  they  courts  that  many 
might  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing 
vhich  he  had  put  up  and  fastened  to  the 
>ither  for  mere  ornament  or  for  domestic 
ence.  Under  this  head  are  now  included 
rariety  of  things,  such  as  mirrors,  marble 
d  chimneypieces,  window  blinds,  doors, 
a,  baths,  gas  pipes  and  lights,  stoves, 
es,  and  ranges.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an 
le  here,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  law 
)  liberal  in  permitting  things  of  oma- 
convenience  to  be  removed  as  things  of 
ind  the  rule  is  more  strictly  applied,  that 
nisesare  not  to  be  disfigurea  or  iigured 
emoval.  There  are  certain  things  about 
the  abjudication  Is  as  yet  conflicting, 
trees  planted  out,  conservatories,  hot- 
and  other  structures  for  gardening, 
e  should  say  that  a  nurseryman  who 
le  things  up  for  trade  might  certainly 
them,  on  the  same  condition  of  putting 
mises  in  good  order  as  before.  But  a 
nant  for  occupation,  who  had  put  them 
and  for  his  own  enjoyment,  might  be 
to  leave  them,  although  we  incline 
c  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  take 
way,  leaving,  of  course,  the  premises 
nnim paired  by  the  removal. — The  same 
rill  1)0  a  fixture  as  to  some  persons, 
as  to  others.  Thus  a  man  who  sells  a 
tost  certainly  seUs  with  it,  and  therefore 
take  away  from  the  buyer,  very  many 
rhich  an  outgoing  tenant  who  put  them 
nay  remove  when  he  goes.  Here  the 
>tead  of  being  liberal,  professes  lo  be 
and  the  seller  would  be  permitted  to 
id  sever  from  the  land  only  those  things 
rere  evidently  as  free  from  all  attach- 
•  it  as  mere  articles  of  furniture.  And 
id  fastened  any  things  down,  so  as  to 
nn  the  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the 
t  might  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
iltted  to  remove  them.   The  same  strict  j 


role  wonld  be  applied  as  between  the  heir  who 
takes  the  land  and  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor who  takes  the  personals;  and  so  it  wonld 
be  between  lessor  and  lessee  or  mort^^eor  and 
mortgagee.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  m  general, 
that  in  the  matter  of  fixtures  the  law  is  ex- 
tremely liberal  as  to  the  right  of  outgoing  ten- 
ants to  remove  things  of  trade,  and  nearly  as 
much  so  as  to  the  same  persons  in  respect  to 
things  of  convenience  or  ornament;  but  very 
strict  as  to  any  disposition  made  of  the  land  by 
the  owner  of  it  In  these  roles,  it  is  supposed, 
the  law  gives  efifect  to  the  actual  intent  of  the 
party  attaching  the  article  to  the  land;  the 
owner  being  supposed  to  intend  it  to  remain, 
because  at  ue  time  he  can  generally  have  no 
interest  in  having  it  considered  a  severable 
chattel,  while  the  tenant  in  making  a  similar 
annexation  may  be  sopposed  to  have  his  own 
interest  in  view,  which  coold  only  besobserved 
by  retaining  the  ownership  in  himself  instead 
of  making  the  thing  annexed  a  part  of  the 
landlord's  estate.  The  general  role  is  that  a 
tenant  most  remove  daring  the  term  all  he  has 
a  right  to  take  away;  and  whatever  he  does 
not  remove  he  is  considered  as  having  intended 
as  a  permanent  flxtore,  thoogh  if  he  removes 
them  before  finally  surrendering  possession  it 
will  probably  be  sufficient,  and  a  tenant  at 
will  or  other  tenant  whose  lease  is  determmed 
by  the  will  of  the  landlord,  or  by  some  other 
event  unexpectedly,  would  be  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  to  exercise  this  right 
It  is  common  and  very  prudent  to  provide  in 
.leases  for  the  removal  of  articles  which  the 
tenant  expects  to  put  up  and  take  away. 

FLACiro  (originally  VLicicn),  Mattklas,  sur- 
named  Illybiccs,  a  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Albona,  Istria,  about  1520, 
died  in  Frankfort  in  1575.  He  was  induced 
to  abandon  his  original  intention  of  entering 
a  convent,  and  to  visit  the  German  universi- 
ties. At  Wittenberg  he  heard  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  adopted  their  opinions,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew.  After  the 
death  of  Luther  he  resisted  the  formulary 
known  as  the  Interim^  opposed  the  conciliatory 
measures  of  Melanchthon,  and  established  him- 
self at  Magdeburg  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
rigid  Lutherans.  In  1558  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  newly  foonded 
oniversity  of  Jena,  and  engaged  in  a  violent 
dispote  with  Strigel  concerning  hereditary  sin 
and  the  synersetic  power  of  tne  human  will, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  deposed.  He  re- 
tired to  Ratisbon,  and  afterward  preached  in 
several  German  cities.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  reformers,  and  besides 
producing  numerous  polemical  writings,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  severity,  was  the  origina-  < 
tor  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  fa- 
mous ^*  Centuries  of  Magdeburg.** 

FLICS*  I*  The  common  name  of  a  large  fiunil  j 
of  the  lowest  order  of  plants,  known  as  migm. 
These  alg»  have  all  fiagging  habits,  like  the 
common  seaweeds,  which  aro  osually  fixed  to 


rorks  by  thttr  roots,  while  tlieir  liranohes  are  I  batracho-iper 
iKirno  n)i  bj  tbo  ti<U-s,  falling  again  and  lviii|j  '  " 

in  ponfiiscd  niuAieg  ono  Ujinn  fliiutlicr  at  ita  ru- 
cemi.  The  prufirii-ty  of  tliis  Iuuik;))'  term  is 
better  H-cn  ia  tlie  vim  or  laver,  of  n-liich 
ti/rii  lutiuima,  vcr,v  common  on  the  American 
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lla^infc  a«pcct.  So  tbe  eonferta.  rescmUiBf 
CoDfu»^  anil  tangled  sIceioB  of  silk,  hm  tb 
same  apiMarance ;  and  eren  in  the  mori;  higUt 


coast,  having  a  broail,  ovate  or  oblong,  undu- 
latoil,  briirlit  (tret-n  frond,  iiiav  be  seen  Ijing 
on  the  soft  uuze  nt  lotr  tide,  and  Hnatlng  near 
die  b<itlOlil  at  high  water.  Enteromorpha, 
n-ith  tubular,  mem  bran  aceniKi.  green,  netted 
fronds  is  still  more  Haccid.  and  is  easily  col- 
lected from  nicks  and  lieacbts,  irlion  thrown 
up  by  tbe  winds.     A  rich,  dark  |iuqJe  kind 


Por^thyra  ti 


developed  bright  crimson  and  red  kinds,  or  )i 
the  fuseous  and  inelegant  fuel,  and  in  ihi 
larger  forms,  equalling  in  uce  trees  and  shrahi, 
the  name  of  flags  is  not  an  in^pt  one.  IL  fi» 
fides  these  lower  plants,  the  nune  of  flag  ia 
given  to  tbe  iris  family,  which  bear  cnufMK- 
oua  flowers,  some  of  great  splendor.  (Sm 
Ibis.)    III.  The  sword  flags  arc  itifi;  erect,  t«; 


( p^r/ihym  rulijiirit.  AgAr<lh)nMiThclVe<|nentlT  long-leaved  plants,  with  qnkes  of  > 
UoticL-d  on  tbe  piles  and  piista  .>f  wharve^  ]  ehowy  pnrule,  scarlet,  rosy,  or  white  «. 
hanging  hM)9ely  down,  like  broad  i>hrvil^.  frruvr-  and  with  largo  flat  taben  (e»rmi),  h 
iiig  also  on  rocks  between  high  and  low  wa-  I  heat,  inoistare,  and  snnahine  while  i 
tcr  mark.  Even  in  fresli  water,  in  rimniog  -  but  entire  rest  and  dryneM  wbea  < 
streams,  the  tlugs  art-  to  be  met  with,  such  as  '  ^Tatives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Uof, 
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;n  flowers  exceed  them  in  gorgeousness  or 
rintv,  and  few  require  so  little  care.  The 
elgian  tiuristn  liave  succeeded  in  raising  many 
►lendid  liybrids  and  varieties,  of  every  hue ; 
id  the  ti<»wer  catalogues  afford  the  names 
*  the  choicest  of  these,  which  command  high 
need.  irladioluM  eommunu  is  hardy  enough 
» survive  our  winters;  it  is  a  slender-growing 
►ecies,  with  pretty  purplish  or  crimson  blos- 
»m!i,  and  tliis  and  one  or  two  others  found  in 
le  fioutli  of  Europe  are  exceptional;  the  rest 
re  natives  of  the  hot  regions,  particularly  of 
le  Cape.  The  ixias  are  smaJler,  dwarf  irids 
r  flags,  with  open,  showy  blossoms  upon  spikes, 
dd  variously  colored.  They  are  finely  suited 
>r  winter  dowering  in  greenhouses;  their 
uIU  or  cormi  are  planted  early  in  the  au- 
n :  the  plants,  on  rising  from  the  soil,  are 
L{K>8<.d  to  the  air  and  light,  and  on  approach 
'  frost  placed  just  beneath  the  sashes  of  the 
of,  whi-re  they  blossom  toward  spring.  These 
9fj  re<iuire  extremes  of  treatment,  being  kept 
rfectly  dry  and  warm  when  in  repose. 
lUG  I  from  a  root  signifying  to  hang  down 

driH»ji,  kindred  with  L&i,Jiaccus^  flabby,  or 
oopin^'),  a  piece  of  stnflT  or  cloth  intended  to 

dis|>]uyed  so  as  to  indicate,  by  shape,  color, 

symlxjls,  nationality,  rank,  party,  or  opinion. 

common  sjK'ech  the  word  is  synonymous 
th  standard,  banner,  ensign,  or  colors.  The 
Mt  ancient  standards  were  probably  symbols 
me  upon  a  pole.  Among  the  £g>'ptians 
rh  battalion  had  a  distinguishing  emblem 
presenting  some  sacred  object,  such  as  an 
imal  or  bin!,  or  a  tal)let  bearing  a  king's 
mo  or  other  <levice.  The  Assyrians,  accord- 
Z  to  the  Ninevite  sculptures,  had  two  stand- 
(Is,  one  a  figure  of  a  man  standing  upon  a 
lint:  bull  and  drawing  a  bow,  the  other 
u  bulls  running  in  opposite  directions.  They 
e  sup|K>sed  to  have  been  the  symbols  re- 
ectively  of  peace  and  of  war.    TIkj  Persians 

the  time  of  Cyrus  adopted  a  white  flag 
ith  a  gi>lden  eagle  displayed  for  their  stand- 
d.    The  Greeks  bore  divers  symbols :  sonie- 

99  a  piece  of  armor  elevated  upon  a  spear, 

times  the  emblem  of  a  divinity,  some- 

*  an  initial  letter.    According  to  Homer, 

KBiuenmon  used  a  pur])le  veil  to  rally  his 

Q.  Tlie  Romans  had  many  standards.  In 
IK  nuist  primitive  times  each  company  bore  a 
tmdie  i«f  hay  tie<l  to  a  pole.  Atterwanl  the 
cmro  of  an  open  hand,  a  wolf,  a  bear,  a  horse, 
r  i^hf  r  :mimal.  was  sul>stitnted.  In  the  time 
f  Marin:*  a  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings 
nd  lK>Ming  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  in  its 
lion*,  w:is  adopted  as  the  standard  of  the  j 
clri<m.  The  different  eagles,  white,  black,  and 
•i  with  single  or  with  double  heads,  borne 
*J  countries  of  modern  Europe,  are  imitations 
^  thi?.  The  Roman  standards  changed  with 
^»«r  conquests,  and  succeeding  emperors  dis- 
i^yed  nt'W  fonns  and  new  emblems.  Augustus 
Bt^  t  globe  to  symbolize  his  empire  over  the 
*orkl  and  ConsUintine  adopted  the  cross  to 
^MBm«;morate   his  vision.      (See   Labarvm.) 


Standards  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Bible. 
The  Hebrews  who  went  up  out  of  Egypt  were 
marshalled  under  distinctive  banners.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  four  leading  tribes,  Reuben, 
Ephraim,  Judah,  and  Dan,  bore  as  devices  re- 
si>ectively  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  the  dragon  has 
been  the  chief  symbol  of  China,  Japan,  and 
other  eastern  nations.  It  was  also  a  prominent 
device  among  the  Celtic,  Germanic,  Scandi- 
navian, and  Slavic  tribes.  At  first,  like  many 
other  emblems  used  for  standards,  it  was  of 
metal  or  carved  wood,  but  in  time  was  dis- 
played upon  a  banner.  It  was  the  device  on 
tlie  banner  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  was  borne  by  several  other  English  mon- 
arch s. — The  earliest  flags  proper  were  prob- 
ably square  cloths  of  a  single  color ;  but  as  na- 
tions multiplied  parti-colors  and  different  com- 
binations were  adopted  to  secure  variety,  and 
finally  the  devices  or  bearings  of  chieftains  or 
of  tribes  were  added.  In  modem  times  flags 
of  a  single  color  have  generally  a  universally 
accepted  meaning:  thus,  a  white  flag  is  a  token 
of  peace,  a  red  of  defiance ;  a  black  flag  denotes 
piracy,  or  is  sometimes  hoisted  to  indicate  that 
no  quarter  will  be  given  or  taken ;  a  yellow 
denotes  quarantine.  Ancient  standards  were 
of  many  shapes,  some  square,  some  long  and 
pointed,  some  swallow-tailed,  and  some  ending 
in  many  points.  'The  banner  which  Charle- 
magne received  from  the  pope  was  oblong 
and  split  into  three  points ;  the  oriflamme  of 
France  was  of  the  same  shape  with  five  points. 
The  standards  of  Henry  VlII.  of  England 
were  long  pointed  streamers  rather  than  flags. 
Nearly  all  the  standards  and  ensigns  of  modern 
nations  are  rectangular,  but  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. The  naval  flag  of  Sweden  has  three 
points,  that  of  Denmark  two,  and  the  flag  of 
China  is  triangular.  Some  of  the  principal 
European  nations  have  each  two  or  more  flags, 
a  royal  or  imperial  standard,  a  national  en- 
sign, a  naval  ensign,  and  a  flag  for  merchant- 
men. Royal  and  imperial  standards  are  never 
hoisted  except  on  occasions  of  great  ceremony, 
when  the  sovereign  or  some  memlxT  of  the 
royal  family  is  present,  or  on  the  soveVeign's 
birthdays. — The  royal  standard  of  Great  Brit- 
ain displays  the  heraldic  insignia  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  quartered,  the  field  of 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters  n^,  the  second 
yellow,  and  the  third  blue.  The  national  flag, 
called  the  **  union  jack,"  is  blue,  charged  with 
the  three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Patrick.  The  cross  of  St.  George  is  red  on 
a  white  field,  of  St.  Andrew  a  white  saltier  (di- 
agonal cross)  on  a  blue  field,  and  of  St.  Patrick 
a  red  saltier  on  a  white  field.  The  union  jack 
adopted  by  James  I.  in  1006  comlnned  only 
the  first  two,  but  on  the  union  with  Ireland 
in  1800  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick  was  added. 
This  is  the  union  jack  which  forms  the  canton 
in  the  British  naval  and  commercial  flags.  The 
word  jack  is  derived  by  some  from  the  jacque 
or  snrcoat  charged  with  St.  George's  cross. 
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worn  in  the  crusades  hy  English  soldiers,  |  displayed  the  arms  of 'Castile,  Leon.  Arazon. 
which  name  became  in  time  transferred  to  the  .  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Granada.  VnxUr  tie 
cross  itself,  and  tinally  to  the  llag  bearing  the  |  Bourbons  it  combined  the  arms  of  Cai*tUtr,  Lno, 
cross.  Others  derive  it  from  Jac,  the  abbre-  j  Granada,  and  the  fleurs  de  lia  of  Bourbon.  Tbe 
viation  of  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of  James,  standard  fell  with  the  monarchy,  and  in  I )ercai- 
— In  the  12tli  century  the  standard  of  France    her,  1873,  the  republic  ordered  the  removal fr-n 


was  white,  sprinkled  with  gulden  tieurs  de  lis. 
Henry  IV.,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bour- 


the  naval  ensign  of  the  royal  insignia.  Tin-  rr>T>l 
standard  of  Portugal  is  red,  charged  u  iiii  ili« 


bon,  ad<»pted  the  white  tlag  charged  with  the  arms  and  crown.  The  royal  stondanl  of  tUNV 
escutcheon  of  his  family,  three  golden  tieurs  de  '  therlands  is  the  same  as  the  mercliant  tliu;.  viih 
lis  on  a  blue  shield.  This  is  the  tiag  contended  the  royal  arms  on  the  white  bar.  The  HtLiiS 
for  so  earnestly  by  the  count  de  Chambord.  It  royal  standard  is  the  same  as  the  en>ign.  vi'i 
was  succeeded  early  in  the  revolution  by  the    the  arms  on  the  yellow  division.     The  en^ipa 


tricolor,  which  was  constituted  the  national 


of  Sweden  and  Norwav  are  formed  of  the  united 


standard  ]>y  law  in  1792.  This  is  generally  i  flags  of  the  two  countries.  The  flag  ot>«i-dd 
said  to  be  the  union  of  the  blue  banner  of  St.  is  l>lue  with  a  yellow  cross,  that  of  Norway  tA 
Martin,  the  red  oriHamme  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  with  a  blue  cross.  The  two,  combiDv<l  iii  dw 
cornetteb!anche\^\nch»\icciicdeiltlni\iittitr;  but  ■  manner  of  the  union  jack  of  Great  Britain,  in 
it  is  probable  that  its  adoption  was  accidental.  |  cantoned  in  the  national  ensigns.  The  l>aDi^ 
The  red  and  blue,  the  colors  of  the  city  of  Pa-  •  merchant  flag  is  the  same  in  color  aD<l  dcVM 
ris,  were  chosen  flrst,  and  the  white  of  the  royal  ;  as  the  naval  ensign,  but  is  re(*tauguUr.  TL« 
standard  was  added  afterward.  When  this  |  same  remark  applies  to  the  merchant  da;:  of 
flag  was  flrst  displayed  there  was  no  accord  in  .  Sweden.  The  commercial  flag  of  Greec^f  i"»ihe 
the  arrangement  of  the  colors,  tmd  the  stripes    same  as  the  naval,  omitting  the  crown  i>d  tLe 

cross.  The  royal  standard  of  Gree<e  i*  Kn 
charged  with  a  white  cross,  the  canti>D  ••!'  tbc 
ensign.  The  crescent  and  star  of  Turktrv  vtf 
the  device  of  Diana  Byzuntina,  the  putroMi 
of  Byzantium,  and  was  hoisted  flrst  by  Mi^Lao* 
med  IL,  after  the  capture  of  Constant  in- fle.- 
The  English  colonies  in  America  disf>lavttl  it 
first  the  1\a^^  of  the  mother  country,  tin-  cnnt 
of  St.  George.     In  103r>  Endicott,  the  Nritin 


were  sometimes  placed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically.  The  present  mode  was  prescribed 
finally  by  law.  Napoleon  adopted  for  the  im- 
perial standard  the  tricolor  sprinkled  with  gold- 
en bees  and  charged  with  the  eagle  of  France. 
At  the  restoration  the  white  flag  returned  with 
royalty.  The  hundred  days  brought  back  the 
tricolor,  but  the  white  flag  again  succeeded 
it  in  1815,  and  on  A]>ril  18,  18ir»,  it  was  de- 


governor  of  Massachusetts,  cut  the  cms**  «nt«f 
the  banner  to  show  his  hatred  of  Komar 
In  1037  the  king^s  arms  were  substituted  f'tiw 


creed  to  be  the  national  standard  of  France. 
Tlie  revolution  of  ld:JO  rest«)red  the  tricolor, 
and  it  has  since  remained  the  national  flag. — 

The  imperial  standard  of  Germany  is  white  .  obnoxious  emblem ;  but  in  1651,  th«}>arr:.-i!Dnt 
charged  with  a  black  cross,  with  the  black  eagle  ■  of  the  commonwealth  having  revival  the  <Jd 
of  the  empire  at  its  intersection.  In  the  dexter  standard  of  St.  George,  it  was  ordere<l  I'J  tbe 
canton  is  the  cross  of  Prussia  on  a  black,  white,  '  general  court  to  be  use<l  on  all  necessary  wa- 
and  red  fleld.  The  Uussian  im])erial  standard  sions.  Various  modifications  were  in  u^r  at 
is  yell(>w  charged  with  tiio  double-headed  eagle    different  times.     Sometimes  the  field  wa*  w!ii* 


charge<l  with  the  cross,  sometimes  red  vith  tbe 
cross  cantoned  on  a  white  field,  and  some^W 
blue  with  the  cross  similarly  cantoned:  n^ 


of  Constantine  the  Great,  symb(»lical  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires.  This  emblem 
was  ado]>tod  by  Ivan  I.  on  his  marrijige  with  a 

prince>s  of  the  (ireek  imperial  house.     On  the  \  occasionally  a  gh)l>e  or  a  pine  tree  wasdepk-ttd 
iTv-a-it  of  the  eagle,  which  is  black,  are  embla-  ;  in  the  upper  canton  formed  by  the  croei*.   Tht 
Zoned  the  ancient  arms  (»f  Russia,  St.  George  j  flagof  New  England  under  Sir  Edmnnd  Ainb* 
niid  the  dragon,  on  a  red  field,  now  the  anus  |  was  white  charged  with  St.  George**  cti* 
(if  the  city  of  Mos<*ow.     The  imj>erial  standard    l>earing  in  the  centre  the  letters  J.  R.  (Jia*^ 
<»f  Austria  is  yellow  also,  charged  with  the  j  Hex)  sunnounted  by  the  crown.     In  li*»"tbe 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  '  union  jack  of  King  James  was  adopted,  pd 
it  has  an  indented  border  of  gold,  silver,  blue,  .  distinctive  colonial  flags  probably  wentiWtrf 
and  black.     The   Austro-IIungarian   national    use.     In  the  beginning  of  the  n.*voluti«>D  a  ^ 
ensign  is  formed  of  three  equal  horiz<»ntal  bars,  j  riety  of  flags  were  displayed  in  the  revtJud 
the  chief  reil,  the  middle  white,  and  the  base  "  colonies.     The ''union flags** mentioned fofre- 
red   in  the  dexter  half  and  green  on  tlie  fly.     <iuently  in  the  newspapers  of  1774  went  ll* 
The  green  is  added  for  Hungary,  the  national    ordinary  Knglish  red  ensigns  bearing  the  ape 
colorsof  which  are  red,  white,  and  green.     The     jack.      These   generally   l)ore   som*  |«tri--tic 
middle  bar  <lisplays  a  shield,  chargid  with  rtMl,  \  motto,  sueh  as  "  Libertv,'*  **Lil»erty  ami  IV^ 
white,  an<l  red,  surniojinted  by  the  im]>erial    erty,''  *'  Lil^erty  and  I  nion,"  &c.     After  ik« 
crown.     The  royal  standard  of  Italy  is  trreen,     battle  of  I^xington  the  Connecticat  trwijwJ* 
white,  and  red,  in  equal  vertical  hirs.  the  red    played  on  their  standards  the  arms  of  the  coko; 
to  the  flv;  on  the  white  are  the  annsof  Savov     with  the  motto  Qui  traiutulit  t^tstinet;  sa^ 
swrniounted  by  the  crown.     The  rnyal  standard    later,   by  act  of  the  provincial  cnngrvs^  U* 
of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella    regunents  were  distinguished  bj  theookncf 
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r  flags,  as,  for  the  7th  hlae,  for  the  8th  or^ 
e,  Arc.  The  early  armed  ships  of  New  York 
said  to  have  displaced  a  heaver,  the  device 
lie  seal  of  New  Netherlands  on  their  en- 
19.  It  is  uncertain  what  flag,  if  any,  was 
1  by  the  Americans  at  Buiker  Hill.  That 
dayed  by  Putnam  on  Prospect  hill  on  July 
bllowing  was  red,  with  Qui  transtulit  iui- 
tt  on  one  side,  and  on  the  ckher^  "  An  Appeal 
Heaven.'^  This  last  motto  was  adopted, 
ril  29,  1776,  by  the  provincial  congress  of 
Machusetts  as  the  one  to  be  borne  on  the 
of  the  cruisers  of  that  colony,  **a  white 
with  a  green  pine  tree.^'  What  fla^  Ar^ 
I  carried  in  the  expedition  to  Canada  is  not 
wn.  The  first  armed  vessels  commissioned 
(I'atfhington  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag, 
first  republican  flag  unfurled  in  the  south- 
states,  blue  with  a  white  crescent  in  the 
iv  comer  next  to  the  staff,  was  designed 
ol.  William  Moultrie  of  Charleston,  at  the 
\ciit  of  the  council  of  safety,  and  was  hoist- 
n  the  fortifications  of  that  city  in  Beptem- 
1775.    The  flag  displayed  on  the  if.  bas- 

of  Fort  Sullivan,  afterward  called  Moul- 
on  June  28,  1776,  was  the  same,  with  the 
il  '*  Liberty  '^  on  it.  On  the  W.  bastion 
ed  the  flag  called  the  **  great  union,"  first 
•d  by  Washington  at  Cambridge,  Jan.  2, 
i.  This  consisted  of  the  18  alternate  red 
white  8trii>e8  of  the  present  flag  of  the 
ted  States,  with  the  crosses  of  St  G^rgo 

St  Andrew  emblazoned  on  the  blue  can- 
in  place  of  the  stars.    This  flag  was  carried 

by  the  fleet  under  command  of  Commo- 
te Esek  Hopkins,  when  it  sailed  from  the 
iware  capes,  Feb.  17,  1776.  Hopkjns  had 
Anyeii  previously  a  yellow  ensign  bearing 
device  of  a  rattlesnake  in  the  attitude  of 

Iff.  with  the  motto  "Don't  tread  on  me." 
9  )]em  was  suggested  probably  hy  the 
H  ai<i|iiared  at  the  head  of  many  newspapers 
:lie  time,  which  represented  a  snake  divided 
>  IH  parts,  each  bearing  the  abbreviation 
a  colony,  with  the  motto  beneath,  "Join  or 
•• '  ^^P'^yJDg  the  necessity  of  union.    The 

e  was  represented  generally  with  18  rat- 
s  sometimes  it  was  coiled  around  the  pine 
e  at  its  ba»e,  and  sometimes  depictea  at 

:h  on  a  field  of  18  alternate  red  and  white 

ml   and    blue  stripes.     The  official  ori- 

of  the  "grand  union"  flag  is  involved 
oWnrity.  At  the  time  of  its  adoption  at 
abridge  the  colonies  still  acknowledged  the 
al  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  there- 
^  retained  the  blended  crosses  of  St.  George 
1  St  Andrew,  changing  only  the  field  of  the 

cDsi^n  for  tlie  IS  stripes  emblematic  of 
ir  iiuion.  The  colors  of  the  stripes  may 
^<i  lH>en  sufTgested  by  the  red  flag  of  the 
iiy  and  the  white  one  of  the  navy,  previous- 
in  use.  Tliese  13  stripes  are  supposed  to 
'e  Wn  used  first  on  a  banner  presente<l  in 
'4  or  1775  to  the  PhiUdelphia  troop  of  light 
'»*:  by  Capt.  Abraham  Markoe,  and  still  in 
possession  of  that  troop.    After  the  decla- 


ration of  independence  the  emblems  of  British 
union  hecame  inappropriate,  but  they  were  re- 
tained in  the  flaig  until  the  fdHowinff  year. 
Congress  resolved  on  June  14, 1777,  "  Uiat  the 
flag  of  the  18  United  States  he  18  stripes  alter- 
nate red  and  white ;  that  the  union  he  18  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." This  is  the  first  recorded  legisla- 
tive action  for  the  adoption  of  a  nationfd  flag. 
The  resolution  was  not  promulgated  official^ 
until  Sept  8,  although  the  newspapers  puhlished 
it  a  month  earlier.  It  is  supposed  that  the  flag 
was  unfurled  first  by  Paul  Jones  on  the  Ranger, 
to  the  command  of  which  he  was  iq[ipointea  on 
the  same  day  that  the  resolution  re^rding  the 
flag  was  passed.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the 
stars  were  suggested.  By  some  they  have  been 
ascribed  to  John  Adams,  and  by  others  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  entire  flag  was  borrowed 
from  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Washington  fam- 
ily; but  both  coi^jectures  are  without  proo( 
and  the  latter  is  improbable.  The  18  stars  of 
the  flag  of  1777  were  arranged  in  a  drcle^- 
though  no  form  was  prescribed  officially.  The 
flag  thus  adopted  renuiined  unchanged  till  1794, 
when,  on  motion  of  Senator  Bradley  of  Ver- 
mont, which  state,  with  Kentucky,  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  resolved  that 
from  and  after  May  1, 1795,  "  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  15  stripes  alternate  red  and 
white,  that  the  union  b^  15  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field."  This  was  the  flag  used  in  the  war 
of  1812-*ll.  The  act  made  no  provision  for 
future  alterations,  and  none  were  made  till 
1818,  although  several  new  states  had  mean- 
while been  (Emitted  into  the  union.  In  1816, 
on  the  admission  of  Indiana,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
altering  the  flag."  A  bill  was  reported,  Jan. 
2, 1817,  but  was  not  acted  on,  whicn  embodied 
the  suggestions  of  Capt  Samuel  C.  Reid,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  defence  of  the  brig  General 
Armstrong  against  a  superior  British  force  in 
Fayal  roi^s  in  1814,  who  recommended  the 
reduction  of  the  stripes  to  the  original  18,  and 
the  adoption  of  stars  eoual  to  the  number  of  the 
states,  formed  into  one  large  star,  and  a  new  star 
to  be  added  on  the  4th  of  July  next  succeeding 
the  admission  of  each  new  state.  On  April  ^ 
1818,  a  bill  embodying  these  suggestions,  witli 
the  exception  of  that  designating  the  manner 
of  arranging  the  stars,  was  approved  by  the 
president,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
the  flag  thus  estahlished  was  hoisted  on  the 
haU  of  representatives  at  Washington,  although 
its  legal  existence  did  not  hegin  until  the  fol- 
lowing 4th  of  Julv.  In  1859,  when  congress 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Capt  Reid,  the  de- 
signer of  the  flag,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
mode  of  arrangement  of  the  stars  should  be 
prescribed  by  law,  but  the  matter  was  over- 
looked. The  stars  in  the  unions  of  flags  used 
by  the  war  department  of  the  government  are 
generally  arranged  in  one  large  star;  in  the 
navy  flags  they  are  invariably  set  in  parallel 
lines.    The  blue  union,  which  now  contains  87 
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•tirs,  "B-.-s  i^r^i  v-y-in-.frlj  '^  calc^  lie  -zsl.-.k,  lir?er  «*!*  il<'Ct  i$49.  vLen  all  Eorop 

..'i   17>>.  --L <?!-:?  ',f  10  i^ri'^z.iL.z^.^  izr.i^rs.  ii^criir a  n->w   ^.r:<kimcd  that  Chr« 

aivrrii'r'r  r^-i    fcLi  "8:1  ;:>    :i*    -L:-t  ■»!.:«  aS.cx  to  come  ^*ck  on  «dkn2i.  ttiai  xhc 

'■  .*'..   '.:.-.    r.;i:!vr.i-  &-ti»*  in  'itr£   •l-c.      i:.c  wa*  to  be  psriSrd  tj  ibe  l4|<i9ii  of 

.r.l  =  •--ri  -rrr-ariiTlT  co:l-:!i:::c^  :i.e  tcTcI^c  a:.^!  iLa:  daek:IIaxx4i  wa*  to  W  tb«  m^ 

.vi:.     i  :^v  A-V-irric;!!!  ra/;i:  fij  i- '.i^c  tie  la-  zz^^Zii  c-f  tLi»  iicw  era.     Tiies*  fanatics 

•!•  .'iJ   f.j^.  vi:::^  t:.e  ex'.e:'t!-yn  of  ::.*  g:i:>il  &1-  •ircr  Eoro^ie.  aad  a  band  of  lf«»  in 

:.;  h  'i.-j^iiv-  a  ^iJiiK  f-fzL  tioivf  ;n  a  circle  L#>&i>.'D  :n  the  time  of  EaI  vard  IIL.  l»nt 

' :  l-'j  <..T^  In  t.-e  •  lir  ne.L — I^crlnz  the  ci'il  nr*  sjTnitSiiLT  amotiz  the  Entrlish  pe^^li 

■  Jir  t.-i-  s-.-*.>:riI  •le'.e'i-r'I  -'-itc*  "**•;  &:  ars*  di*-  toe  oi'Dticen:  wococn  and  bor<  joined  ii 

t;ri':'i-..r  -ta:-:  d^>.     la  Mar:^,  l^ol.  tie  oi-n-  proce**:- -na.     But  to  the  exc«sMe«  whitl 

rr'irr.it*:  '■  •rurrci-  ji«2o:':ei  :':.e  *->calIt:d  "stars  acterizei  tieir  devodon  were  aoon  addi 

hfi'l  oar-."  c  /rijfK/?-.--!  i/f  three  L'jjizonisl  bars  oniersof  every  kind.     In  several  plaw 

f/f  <-';*;aI    wldtii.  t:.*r  nil-Mi's   ooe    wi.ite.  the  excited  the  pi.'pidace  to  ruea^n«tth« 

ot.'j-.-r?  re's,  with  a  r^Iie  -iLion  c'/Dtain:Q«;  nine  whi.im  thej  represented  a«  th«  CAuae 

v.'jiit-;  -:;!-•»  arranse']  in  a  circle.     TLe  resem-  "  l-lack  death."    In  134d  Pope  Clemd 

i/;iii'-;  of  th]«  t'^  ihr  " ^tars  and  stripes"  le^lto  issned  a  ball  afrain?t  them,  and  in  Itt' 

r'i^f:-i  ifi  afi'l  liastake^  in  the  field:  and  in  ^ere  denounced  as  heretics  bj  Gregrn 

>-[>t-:r.'i''fer.  }S'iI.  a  battl-:  Utai  wa.s  ailopted.  a  Earlj  in  the  loth  centarr  they  reajtpM 

r^.-A  rivi'l  rh:ir/e<l  with  a  hi^ie  •^a::ier,  with  a  Germany:  bat  their  leader.  Conrad  Sc 

narrow  b-^nlvr  of  white,  on  whif^h  were  di*-  was  bamed  as  a  heretic  in  1414.     In 

p:ay«yi  1:;  white  «tar9.     In  1S^3  the  ''staraaaJ  the  celebrated  Ger&on  wrote  a^nst  tl 

fiart'wa-)  «iupplaDte<I  by  a  t) a::  with  a  white  the  name  of  the  aniversity  of  Paria, 

li«:!'i  h'.iv'iwj  the  battle  fisLj  f<'r  a  union.     The  n^yal  edict  forbade  their  procea:4oD4.     I 

Am:  of  I  **>f:5  was  forind  deti' lent  in  service,  it  and  Spain  some  good  men.  like  Vincent  i 

Ui.-'im:  haole  Vj  \h:  mistaken  ftrr  a  da^  of  truce ;  endeavored  to  encourage  the  practice  *.4 

&wi  on  K«;!».  4.  l*?*;-^.  the  outer  half  of  the  field  fla^jellation,  while  restraining  every  exci 

bev'iij'l  th*:  union  was  r-uvered  witli  a  vertical  dis«jrder :  but  after  the  council  of  Coc 


ILltELLl^TS  (Lat.  ^//'/j/^'Z/'ire.  to  srour^'ej.  a  which  are  nuw  almost  entirely  eztinr 
n.-irij'.'  jriv-n  durin;;  the  middle  a;^•.■^  to  various  g«»uthom  France  they  existed  under  th« 
■j'wl.ri.r-.  i,\'  penitents  who  went  ulniut  sc«»urp-  of  tlie  white  flafrellonts  \bU1ne9  battua) 
ifi;r  tli«ni-«Ive-«  in  public.  T!r-  lirst  orjoraniza-  to  the  reijm  of  Henry  III.,  who  establi 
f  ion  of  till-,  kind  aro-ic  in  1«».jO.  and  was  due  branch  of  them  in  Paris,  and  joined  tl 
to  St.  IVt'-r  Iianiian;  and  his  ttlorts  were  several  of  his  most  licentious  cour  r^. 
rrowned  with  Mirh  success  that  persons  were"  effectually  extinguished  them. — Sec  Jlo 
c  V  e  ry  w  1 1  ere  soi-  n  sco  u  r;ri  n  ir  and  lace  rati  ng  ^  n  r  ('7 »/  i(a  tt'9  Ita  I  tea  Medii  -  £r  i  ;  awl 
thi-nj'»Ive^  to  appease  tliu  wrath  of  heaven.  ;  daily  FOrstemann^  l/U  chrUtlicken  Gti 
'llii-i  pimrirj",  tliouch  discountenanced  by  the    $eU»ch*ijt€n, 

crr-Iv^ia^tical   authorities    Iiecame    more    and       .fU€€«    !•  Gfeilte  Whltfaw,  an  Ameri 
nionr  pnrvident.     In  l*2»'-o  the  calamities  con-    tist,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.«  June  2^ 
xi'ijii.-iit  upon  the  Ion  J*  wars  between  (iuelphs    His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Charleston. 
and  (rhih<*]rme»  inipresM.d  the  popular  mind    where  his  juvenile  portrait  of  Biahop  £1 
with  thv  b«;lief  that  th»r  end  of  the  woHd  was    e.Tcited  much iniadicious admiration. 

-.»   I I     I   „   ,-..:i  1      *•  *i 11  ._*. M- 1    J      .  .1      ^  •  .      1        «-      «• 


man  hrd  in  prorr«.sion  throu^rh  the  streets,  and  at  this  time.     A  picture  of  the  "Murder 

from  rlty  to  rity,  sin;:injr  lutrubrious  cliants.  Princes,"  from  ''Richard  III.."  procure 

•-••oiiruMMu'  tiM-ir  naked  shoidders,  and  calling  on  the  patronage  of  Luman  Read  cJf  New 

thi*  p«Mi|ih'  to  riprnt.     All  ho-tiliiiers  ceased;  through  whose ' ossistanoe  he  viaited  I 

and  thi- i-iJVrt  III"  this  display,  though  n<it  last-  and  spent  three  years  in  study.     He  r 

in;r.  iva-«  at  tir«*r  irresistible.     Surh  processions  for  six  years  in  I^indon,  where  lie  painte 

^.preail  fn»m  Italy  to  otlur  cojintries.     In  1201  traits  principolly,  but  executed  also  a  few 

laru't'  niimlMr-»  nf  liaiTelhints  were  to  be  seen  in  pictures,   among   which    the   ^*  Match 

Aii-fria.  Hnnirary,  and  Tuland.  scoiirgin^rthem-  *'  Ilaidee,*'  and  the  "Scarlet  Letter**  le 

•,1-1  v.-^  piil.lirly  duriiiiToM  days  in  memory  of  the  the  most  approbation.      After  hit  r 

;;:{  y^ars  nf  (*hri-t*s  lite  iipini  earth.     These  opened  a  studio  in  New  Haven  and  j 

di-^plays  wrre  rejire^sed  for  the  time  by  t!ie  number  of  historical  picture^  the  cbief^m 

ei\il  ma.L'i^trates ;  but  they  re(i»minente<l  on  a  are  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrinia,'*  "The 
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'  the  Atlantic  Cable,"  and  "  Washington 
in^;  his  Motber^s  Blessing."  Mr.  Flagg 
utfervil  much  from  ill  health,  and  his 
»  have  been  in  consequence  uneoual.  IL 
Bradleff  an  American  artist  and  clergy- 
bnither  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New 
1,  Conn.,  June  10,  1820.  lie  studied  for 
rt  time  with  his  brother,  and  had  some 
ction  also  from  Washington  Allston. 
I  but  10  years  old  he  exhibited  in  the 
ud  academy  a  portrait  of  his  father.  He 
d  in  Hartford,  where  he  painted  many 
uts  and  a  few  other  pictures.  In  1649 
move<l  to  New  York,  and  the  following 
:he  exhibition  of  his  **  Angelo  and  Isabel- 
•cm  *'  Measure  for  Measure  "  secured  his 
^n  OS  an  academician.  He  afterward 
!d  theology,  and  in  1854  was  ordained 
n  in  tiie  Kpi«icopal  church.  Since  then 
s  been  pastor  of  several  churches,  and 
>und  time  also  to  puint  many  pictures. 
LHirr  DE  LA  BILLARDERIE.  I.  Aogiste 
I  Jtsepb,  count,  a  French  general  and 
natijiit,  bom  in  Paris,  April  21, 1785,  died 
,  Sept.  2,  1870.  His  father  succeeded 
n  as  director  of  the  jardin  des  plantfs^ 
ros  exe<*uted  bv  the  revolutionists.  The 
rtv  of  his*  widow  was  confiscated.  In 
Flaliaut  joined  the  anny  in  Italy,  became 
ssively  aidc-<le-camp  of  Murat,  Herthier, 
rafK)Ie<>n,  fou^'lit  in  Portugal,  Russia,  and 
any,  and  gained  [^articular  distinction  at 
ittle  of  Ix'ipsic,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
general  of  division,  with  the  title  of 
.  During  tlie  hun<lred  days  he  was  created 
r.  an<l  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  re- 
ed in  his  rank  and  title.  In  18:U  he  was 
short  tiuio  amI)a$sador  in  Berlin,  and 
ted  in  the  same  capacity  in  Vienna  from 
to  1848.  On  the  eoyp  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  consulta- 
>ommissi(m,  in  1853  senator,  in  1854  a 
K?r  uf  the  commission  to  collect  the  cor- 
adence  of  NaiK>Ieon  I.,  and  in  18(i0  am- 
lor  to  London.  He  married  on  July 
5l7,  Margaret  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who 
.iK'd  to  the  iwerages  of  the  United  King- 
and  Ireland  as  Baroness  Keith  in  1823, 
o  tlie  Scottish  baron v  of  Nairn  in  1838. 
jiI<M»n  of  Mine,  do  Flaliaut  was  a  favorite 
of  i-minent  politicians.  The  count  was 
f  the  intimate  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
?r.  Queen  Hortense,  who  is  said  to  have 
,.iso<l  for  liim  her  popular  air  Partnnt  pour 
rif :  and  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
tlier  of  M.  de  Mornv.  II.  Adfle  Flllfol,  a 
h  aut!iore<s,  mother  of  the  preceding, 
in  the  rhateau  of  Long|)re  in  Nonnandv, 
14.  1701,  died  in  Paris,  April  IT.,  1>^3«. 
K-cond  hu'-hand  was  the  manjuis  Jo>e 
,  dc  S«.nza  Botelho  (horn  in  Oporto,  March 
'>H,  die«l  in  Paris,  June  1,  1825),  who  was 
•me  time  Portuguese  ambassador  in  Paris, 
rho  prepared  a  valuable  edition  of  Camo- 
••  Lu>:ad."    Her  first  and  best  work,  Adllc 


de  Senanges,  <m  Lettres  de  Lord  Sydenham^  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1704,  with  a  preface  by 
the  marquis  de  Montesquiou.  It  was  followed 
in  1799  by  £milie  et  Alphonse,  and  by  a  series 
of  other  works,  a  complete  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1821-2  (6  vols.  8vo  and 
12  Tols.  12mo).  A  charming  representation 
of  the  best  French  society  in  the  18th  century 
IB  found  in  her  writings. 

FLAMBOROl'CSH  HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  England,  in  lat.  54°  7'  N., 
Ion.  0**  5'  W.  It  is  a  range  of  steep  and  in 
.some  places  perpendicular  chalk  clifls,  some  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  450  ft.  On  the  head- 
land stands  a  lighthouse  214  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  a  revolving  light  visible  at  a  distance  of 
80  m.  The  cliffs  are  perforated  by  numerous 
caverns,  which  during  the  summer  are  resorted 
to  by  immense  numbers  of  sea  fowl.  The  mins 
of  an  ancient  tower  and  a  Danish  intrenchment 
are  on  the  summit,  and  Flamborough  village 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  promontory. 

FLAME,  the  luminous  appearance  caused  by 
the  combustion  of  gases  or  vapors.  When  a 
liquid  or  solid  is  burned  so  as  to  form  a  flame, 
it  is  first  converted  into  gas  or  va{>or.  The 
small  blue  flame  which  appears  ui>on  burning 
charcoal  is  caused  by  the  union  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  with  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  which  is 

the  first  product  of  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  carbon.  The 
structure  of  a  flame  is  best  ob- 
served in  the  burning  of  a  si>erm 
or  tallow  candle,  or  an  oil  lamp 
having  a  solid  wick.  In  the 
candle  flame,  represented  in  sec- 
tion in  fig.  1,  the  central  dark 
inner  cone  //,  surrounding  the 
wick  and  proceeding  to  a  point  a 
short  distance  above  it,  is  chief- 
ly composed  of  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen  gases, 
formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
the  melteil  fat,  and  such  os  are 
contained  in  common  illumina- 
ting gas,  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  air,  of 
watery  vapor,  and  also  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid  gases.  In  the  blue  zone.  />,  at 
the  base  of  the  flame,  the  gas  of  the  base  of 
the  inner  cone  is  completely  burned  by  oxygen 
less  rarefied  than  that  which  reaches  other 
parts  of  the  flame.  This  zone  has  the  same 
character  as  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpi{>e. 
That  part  of  the  flame  which  furnishes  the 
principal  part  of  its  light  is  called  the  luminous 
cone,  represented  at  c.  Its  base  surrounds  the 
inner  cone,  its  apex  reachinft  above  it.  It  is 
luminous  in  conse<|Uence  of  the  incandescence 
of  numerous  minute  particles  of  solid  carlM»n 
which  have  been  fonned  by  the  abstraction  of 
the  constituent  hydrogen  of  the  carbo-hydro- 
gen  gas,  and  its  union  with  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen. The  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  inner  parts 
oi  this  flame  is  not  suflic?bnt  to  consume  the 
carbon,  but  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  fur- 
nishes suflicient  heat  to  produce  white  light  in 
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ifj    '■•■. i.-.:.    •■:i-. -,      Jf  .'i  t.i.-  r;.t:t;i]::r;   wire  is 


r::*.'.-:*  *a::L  :Lv  -  iv-cs  t-f  tLc  :i:r.     A*  the 

r-y  j.artlii^r  with  oxyjtn  t-.*  the  rar>»n,  ibe 
iri&t-r  :!u!:.t'  a  i<  cullrd  the  retlucin;;  t?.uur.  aad 
i:*  j"»:Lt  h  i?  aIs-»  tin.-  L'»t:e»i  j-jint  in  ;J;i-  wb--rf 
i!;ii::e.  The  i-utt-r  couc  U  the  c-xi'I-ziT.j  fiaiuc, 
wLich  varies  in  «;ualitv  in  different  ji^»rti*»::s, 
the  TTi't^t  etTcciive  pMiint  for  lU' -^t  pur; ■«>**■*  vt 


:  :!-•■ '!  .'.  .,-!/'/.',•. i!ly  Vir-i  j:.'.'i  t:..:  C'.-:;?r.;.  it  wi;l  oxi«l&ti"n  l»ein£:  at  thr  tip.  altin'Ujh  the  tasa 

••,'./i    •,  "irj..-    .tj' ..[j''-:-' »ijt    ill    til-;    ]  :iji:iii'-;s  is  us<.-d  in  a  variety  of  wajs.  dejK.-miinc  n{^.tn 

■  ''!.-■ .'  :j  ;  .'.'..'ir.?  .■  •.!!  .■.:':.  -M..-  oi'  ti.c  rfa:;;*-.  while  the  material  under  exaniinatii>n  and  the  naiure 

r;,:.r  p.'irt  v.  Ij-/  h  i«  in  tij.;  rj.irk  iriri..r  r.-i.ine  will  of  the  sul»$tance  in  which  it  is  L«rld.     If  a  pirc* 

-.'J  ■.  Jv  ',.  r-»nj<-  f.fnv  •.l;:/}irly  red  trorri  rondiu--  of  Hrie  wire  (rauze  is  held  in  a  hurizontal  j"^- 

•.'..'1  '.f  !. .'.'!♦.  or  fj'^t  :\f  .lii  if  thi;  wiro ]•»  v«.-ry  small,  tion  and  h»\vered  into  the  flame,  the  latter  will 

It  ♦:,•:  v/.T"  i-  ol  ■•••  •  I  '-r  ir-^n,  {jftv-r  heifis  held  only  continue  ti>  bum  I »elow  it,  the  nnconsuEK^ 

)"r  "ir.Mr  riiiM'  in  fin;  t!.iMi<>  it  will  ]/*.-  fiund  on  pases  passing  through,  but  without  fioScirnl 

*-x..ih\ii:ir\nn  to  }j:i;i-  ^i-'-ome  rorroded  at  tho^e  heat  to  bum.     A  central  dark  circle,  a  «««ti<'0 

ji'/int-.  wliirii  wt-rc  in  t>ir-  rnantle  and  o^ter  part  of  the  inner  cone,  will  then  be  observed,  tod 

of  rlic  luiiiiii'Mi'*  fon**.  Ml  f-on-«."j|Ucnce  of  (:<»iij-  also  a  luminous  outer  rinp,  formed  of  tb6 

liiiiin/    'Aitfi    utjim-'iAionr    oxy^'en,    which    it  nous  cone  and  the  mantle.     (See  fig.  S^i 

n-ii'ijiv  ilo>--t  uti'lr  tli<'  inMui-nce  of  incandes-  while  the  pauze  is  held  in  theflarae,a]       m 

t*  Mt  hi-at.     'Ihar  p;irt  nf  tlu*  wire  whirh  is  in  taper  be  applied  to  the  upper  aurface,  tm 

tip-  ifintT  ittif  will  H'lt  111*  atKiTt'-d.  while  that  consumed  ^^as  will  take  Are,  and  the  ori^iuu 

p.irt  vvliifh  i<i  in  thi-inniT  part  of  the  Iuininou.s  flame  will  tx-  nearly  restored,  the  gauze  fvnn- 

'■"Ik-  \\ill   Im-  <o\in-d  witli  larnphlack.      It' a  inp  a  horizontal  section.     If  the  flame  be  ei- 

•:l\ir  '»r  I'lpjHF  wire  whirh  ha»»  had  the  Hur-  tin:ruished  by  the  breath,  and  wliile  the  wick 

t;i«  •■    t.iMji-lM-d   hy  o\y^n-n    1,.'    employed,  the  is  smokiufr  the  gauze  be  quickly  placed  a  fbort 

t:ii-ni*)i   will   di-api'i-ar  at  tho^i*   pnjnt-^  which  di>t:mce  al»<)ve  it,  and  a  lighted  tafKT  aPI>lMd 

a[<-   in  till-  intii  r  p;trt  of  tijc  |iiminuii>  tlaiiie,  to  the  upper  side,  the  ascending  cumbt      bk 

l"'<-'iM-f  tl \\j*'\i  whirli  Ij.iil  iinit^-d  with  the  pities  whieh  still  issue  from  the  wick  anu  ^ 

iii*-\:i\  i^  M'»\v  fakm  lip  l>y  th«-  iieatrd  tree  car-  through  the  gauze  will  take  fire,  pruduciivr  ■ 

I'nfi  in  flu-  llanir.     In  th.-  ihjt.p  cone  nr  mantle  flame  above  it,  which  will  not  extend  bene 

till'  ro.inn/ 1.1  o\i«ii' will 'li»'  in<'naMM|.     This  becauM*  the  gauze  conducts  awaj  the  hew 

ruriii^hio  an  •  Aplaiiatimi  i>!'  th<-  nature  of  the  sutlicieiitly  to  prevent  ignitit»n  of  the  culuni 

it.nniMin  nr  nmiith   i.lnwpipi-   tlann-.    w  hifli  is  of  gas   below.      This   phenomenon,   huve 

priHJiii  •-<!    hv    iijiiwinu'   a   tine    stream    ot'    air  will   onlv  last  a  moment,  as   the  wick  lu 

tlirMii;.'li  till-  tiarni-  ot'  an  nil  nr  alnvliol  lamp  or  i'eases  in  the  absence  of  heat,  to  furnish  c 

a  r:in.||«\  liu'.  2.      'Ihe  tip  nf  ill--  lili»\\pipe  i>  bust  1  hie  guses     The  experiment  can  be  be**o 

M'liallv  intrn«|iii  eil  into  thf  inner  rone,  and  air  made  over  a  jet  of  common  illuminating  f*^ 

li'>'iii  fill*  nmiitli   i'4*t'nn>e'l   tlir«>:iL'li  ir.  wiiii'li  (See  flg.  4. )     The  flame  al»ove  the  gauze  i 

iiiMi^'j*  ^  atiiii><.p!iei-ii-  i»\\L'eii  \\itli  tlii'  (-nnil»t]«i-  Hot  be  SO  distiiictlv  dividiil  nor  to  luminou^a* 

ti!<|i-  L'a-i  ^.  and  priHliin^  <-n[nplete  ei>m}>ii>tii»n  in  au  entire  tlame,  because  of  the  |>artial  luii- 
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tare  rif  oxyiEen  n-jth  the  coinliufltiblo  (cases  be- 
fore JiM^ini;  tlin>iit>li  tbe  ga\itK.—lf  ime  ind  of 
■  fninll  ffliisM  or  nK-tal  tub«,  open  at  butli  enils. 
be  iDtrtHliiotd  into  the  inner  cone  uf  a  candle 
tmti.:  unil  tho  other  end  elevated  and  a  li^liled 
tn\n.-t  B|>i>lii'>i  t»  il,  a  second  llame  will  bu  pru- 
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dncLd  li-iini  th«  rmnbaotible  fniaca  which  have 
Ixrvn  •-■iiivvyt.-d  iitl'  by  the  tube.  (Scii  6g.  S.) 
It  i-  bv  ihu  use  i>f  KiK'li  n  tube,  »nl;  li>n^-r,  and 
b«Dt  «•>  at  ti>  |ia>8  under  water  and  into  ctilleot- 
injt  v.>,>H-U,  tlial  the  pases  are  cnUeetcd  for 
analvH:!.  I)un»en'a  huriit-r,  fii;.  G,  furnishes  an 
e^iaiiiple  of  the  ctlect  of 
.a  IVi-e  and  fall  supplj 
of  osjuen  to  a  burnmij; 
pas.  Tho  eorhon  being 
ccinsniiie<I  almiiMt  siinul- 
lancouelj  with  itHh.vdro- 
H\-n  eunittitueiit.  aearee- 
1y  anj  seiiaration  of  ih)1- 
id  particles  occurs,  aud 
■  1  ,  therefore  there   is  hut 

kp  Ititle    li)rht  oilier  than 

VJ  that    produced    bv  the 

HI  incandescent  pases  and 

^^^^A^^  j_,  ™l''>rs.  Conversely,  the 
^^^^^BH^HH  luminosity  a  dame 
^^^^^■^^^H  may  be  increased  by  tim 
^^^^^^^^^^H  ailditiun  of 
i^HIB^H^^B  rich  in  carbon.  by- 
droKcti  pas  or  lipht  car- 
burcttud  bydro^'n  he 
I«««ed  lhri>nph  napbtlin  or  bvnzolc,  its  Maine 
may  )k-  reiulercd  hiplily  liiminuus.  So  alw)  tlie 
•d<liti«n  I'f  a  substance,  a.i  chlorine  pas.  wliicli 
bail  the  jHiwvr  of  ab-'traclinp  the  constituent 
hydroiren  frnm  a  carbn-hydropen  pni  and  set- 
tiuK  free  tbe  carbon,  will  incrt^asu  the  luininos- 
hy  of  a  rtaine. — Increase  and  diininiitiim  of 
firnMire  havi>  iK-en  found  by  Frankbind  to  have 
■  reniarkabtv  inliuvni-e  upon  tbe  luiiiinoi'ily  of 
flames.  <  'n  tbv  summit  of  Mont  IllaDc  ciindli's 
bom  with  a  feiUe  light,  and  in  artlticiiilly 
rvvlit-d  air  it  has  been  found  lli.it  tbe  briplit- 
drm  of  oriliiiary  flames  increasi-s  or  diminishi-i 
IB  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diuiiiintion  of 
prewure,  down  to  that  which  supports  a  eohinin 
of  niercnry  of  14  inches.  Below  this  pressure 
i)iv  luniiijinity  diiuinislies  ut  a  b'ss  raie  ilian 
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flame  fed  with  amylic  alcoltol  was  found  to  in- 
crease in  direct  proportion  to  tbe  pressure  till 
it  was  c'lual  to  two  atmospheres,  and  beyond 
this  tbe  light  increased  more  rapidly  tbim  the 
pressure.  The  increase  of  liplit  is  caused  by 
the  greater  separation  of  carbon  particles  un- 
der increased  pressure,  the  incandescence  of 
whieb  is  the  cause  of  the  light.  Unitcra  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres  candle  flames  evolve 
much  smoke;  and  the  flame  of  alcohol,  which 
is  ordinarily  very  pale,  becomes  liipbly  Inmi- 
nons  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres. 
Conversely,  flames  which  smoke  in  an  ordinary 
atmosphere  cease  to  do  so  in  a  rarefie<l  one,  the 
combustion  bdng  more  complete  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  mobility  of  the  gaseous  particles. 
Tbe  reason  why  the  luminosity  of  ilames  in 
scry  rare  atmospheres  does  nut  decrease  in 
exact  proportion  to  diminution  of  pressure  is 
that  the  incandescent  carbon  does  not  furnish 
all  tbe  light;  the  remainder,  which  amounts  to 
aliout  1  per  cent,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
being  produced  by  incandescent  gns,  and  not 
being  att'ected  by  pressure,  adding  a  greater 
proportional  fraction  to  the  amount. — ^^inginK 
flames  were  partially  investigotwl  by  l>c  la 
Kive  in  1U02.  A  small  quantity  of  water 
healed  in  tbe  bulb  of  a  thermometer  pro- 
I  duce<l  musical  sounds  by  the  perio«lic  ei|iansion 
I  and  condensation  of  vapor  in  the  tube ;  and  ho 
rterred  the  singing  of  ordinary  pas  flumes  in 
I  tiilics  to  a  similar  eipansion  and  condL-nsation 
I  i>f  Iho  ai(ueouB  vapor  formed  by  the  coinbus- 
'  tiun.  Furaday,  however,  in  1618  showed  that 
flames  which  di<l  not  |>roduee  water  in  burning, 
such  as  that  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  wouhl  pro- 
duce musical  sounds;  and  that  tbey  wiinl<l  also 
occur  in  onlinary  flames  when  the  surrounding 
air  was  raised  above  '^12°  F.,  so  that  no  cou- 
den.-mtion  of  vmimif  could  take  place.  Experi- 
ments in  which  flames  are  subjecteil  to  the  in- 
fluence of  acoustic  vibrations  prodiieiop  musi- 
cal tones  show  conclusively  Ihiit  the  notes  nru- 
duiwd  by  tbi-ra  ore  not  of  that  indei>endi-nt 
character  which  would  result  Iroin  exjiim^ion 
'  and  condenwtUin  of  va|ii>r,  but  that  they  have 
I  an  intimstf  relation  with  the  prliieipk-s  of  har- 
mony. The  influence  which  the  length  and 
I  calibre  of  the  tul>e  in  which  the  combustion 
tiikt's  jiloee,  lieinp  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
■  ns  that  exerte<l  on  a  jit  of  air  blown  into  on 
»ri.'au  pipe,  and  the  sensitive  manner  in  which 
!  flames  res|Mind  to  certain  musical  t<iiit>  rn-^  has 
i  IxH-n  beautifully  illustrated  in  cxperiiiieiits  by 
'  Tynilall),  indicate  their  relation  to  and  dipen- 
I  dence  upon  tbe  acoustic  vibrations  which  pro- 
1  dure  these  tones.  This  sabjecl.  ond  iiImi  Ibiit 
of  Konip's  sensitive  inanometrie  fliimei'.  which 
pulsate  on  receiving  niusicid  vibrntiijiis  under 
'  circnnistiinces  in  which  ihcy  indicate  hy  th.ir 
forms  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  will  Iv  IrtalcJ 
of  in  the  article  Socnd. 
!  FUSEL,  Kkalas,  a  French  scriln-  and  npu- 
;  t«l  nlcbemist,  born  aboHt"lM3o,  dit-d  in  I'aria, 
Mnn-b  2:!.  1411*.  He  combined  the  i>ccii]>aIions 
of  copyist  and  l-ooksvlk-r.  married  IVrnvtIe.  a 
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widow  of  some  pritpcrtT,  anil  olso  received 
piiiiilH  in  Ills  lioiiBu,  Ui  wliuin  lio  tnufcht  writint; 
anil  the  rudiiaeiitd  of  lettcra.  1'lie  iiienns  which 
he  thus  iici]iiired  wore  profitnhly  invested,  and 
tho  products  lit'  his  indiistrj  and  rents  ouabled 
him  to  l>uiM  huspitald  nnd  free  lodii^ing  Iioiisob, 
funnd  chupi'ls,  niiJ  endow  churches,  which  lie 
oftt'D  lulumetl  witli  paintiu^  and  soulpturee, 
especinlly  with  l>as.4  roliefH  uf  hiuiaclf  and  liis 
wife,  ll'm  funic  iucroasod  nfCcr  his  death,  and 
the  attempt  to  account  for  a  fortune  which  lind 
luK'n  majinifled  hj  jiopular  credulity  resulted  in 
nttributitig  to  him  thu  possvEaion  of  the  phi- 
liisoplicr's  Btonc.  In  13(jl  l\i6  S}inmiii re  pki- 
liMaphii/iii},  a  metrical  treatisu  on  alchemy,  woB 
publiclieil  jirobtiljly  by  Guliorrr,  under  the 
name  of  Flumel ;  and  it  complutuly  e»tablisheil 
hix  roi>utatiun  as  an  alciieiuiiit  till  Vilnin  criti- 
cidly  mvestiKittod  his  history  (ITGl).  It  lias 
been  conjectured  that  tho  Jews,  who  were  then 
much  persecuted  in  Frniice,  made  him  the 
depositary  of  their  woitlth  ;  or,  which  is  still 
more  inipruliabic,  thnt  tho  cabidistic  hook  of 
IlahraktiiA  Jiii/,  which  lie  is  saiil  to  have 
studied,  contained  omblurnatic  mgna  of  the  va- 
rious places  where  the  Jews,  expelled  from  the 
kinKdiim.  had  buried  their  treasures. 

FUXm<  in  Human  antiijiiity,  a  member  of 
an  ancient  coUefte  of  priests,  established  by 
Xniua,  each  uf  wliom  wus  confined  to  the  ser- 
viou  of  a  particular  dvity.  The  oriicinal  three, 
the  itiaUi,  miwliiilia,  and  guirinnliii,  couse- 
cniteil  to  Ju|>iter,  Mars,  and  tho  deified  Rom- 
ulus  were  al^urwurd  distintniishcd  as  iiiijorei, 
and  cboM'ii  fniin  a  select  class  of  tlic  patrician 
onler  Isi-e  Cosf.ihhe.^tion)  :  while  tiio  later 
Ij.  ralU-<l  miiiort't,  were  elected  from  the  ple- 
beians. Tiieir  dinnity  was  for  life,  but  could 
be  forfvittxl  by  iiLfilect  of  duty,  or  lost  in  con- 
wquenee  of  an  ill-onivncd  event  disturbing  any 
of  tbuir  siicri.ll  pcrfonnances.  1'lieir  official 
dress  wa'4  the  ti/ier,  a  cap  either  conical  or 
close-lit  tint',  bavinj;  nt  tlie  top  a  pointed  piece 
of  olive  wood,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  lock 
of  wmil  (jil'iiii,  wlience,  acnordinK  to  some, 
their  name,  while  I'luturch  derives  it  from 
I'ihiiiii^  hnt),  the  hni't,  or  nuintle,  and  tlie 
Inuri'l  wroiitli.  Tlie  iii<»t  distin|;uislied  mciii- 
lier  of  tills  colIe».'e  iif  priests  wait  the  diitUx, 
!ioiiiiri.-.l  witli  the  privileices  (if  a  Sent  in  tlie 
Semite,  tlie  to-jit  pi^rtrita,  a  lietor,  nnd  tlie 
lii^her  preroautivc  uf  |iriii-iiriiu;  [lanlon  or  res- 
]iite  fur  criminals  who  ciime  to  him  fur  refutre; 
b:it  he  was  aW  burdened  by  several  restric- 
tion!*, beiiic  forbidden,  for  in.«tance.  to  leave  the 
city  even  fi>r  a  «ni:le  ni(!hl,  to  swear  an  oiitb, 
III  Wear  u  rin^:.  to  ride  or  touch  h  horse,  and  to 
remarry  lifter  the  deutli  of  his  wife,  who  assist- 
ed liiui  in  the  piTforrniinci-  of  some  of  bis  »,'UTed 
fimelions,  and  wiis  i-iiW^A  jf-iminini.  In  Inter 
times  tlie  deified  eiii|ieriirs  of  lionic  had  pur- 
tii-ular  llauicus  appoiiiieil  to  their  worsbip. 

FL-IMMVO,  a  wadinii  bin)  of  llie  or<ler  u-l.i- 
tiirt'.  family  niuiti-hf,  sidifumilv  phihirt'iidri' 
u<r.  and  (r.'Utis  phuor-uifr:-  ( Linn.).  The  bill 
is  lotiAr  tiiun  the  head,  bi^-h  ul  tbu  base,  coiu- 
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I  pressed,  anddenly  bent  at  a  riffht  u^n 
j  middlit,  the  sides  growing  oarruweT,  udiu 
I  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  the  lateral  martiins  itt 
curved  and  finely  laminated ;  thebareiowa 
and  bellied  the  eye  is  corernl  with  &  kA 
delicate  skin,  finer  tliaa  tlie  finest  tid,  tbt 
lieing  corneous;  the  nostrils  are  nt^rtlitt 
linear,  1}  in.  long ;  length  about  5  in. ;  Im} 
the  curve  the  color  is  black,  the  bt*«  b 
orange  and  yellow.  The  wings  ore  mode 
with  tlie  first  and  second  quills  nearly  t 
and  longest ;  the  tail  is  6  in.  lone ;  the  I 
I  lengtliened  and  naked ;  the  tarsi  ar«  vvr> 
I  and  slender,  and  both  covered  by  truw 
scales;  the  toes  are  short,  the  anteiMC 
united  by  a  membranous  web ;  the  biw' 
is  very  short,  almost  touobiDg  the  groaitl 
free ;  the  claws  are  short  and  flat.  Tb«r 
fivo  or  six  species,  inhabiting  the  wanner  [ 
.  of thoglobo, frequenting theHeasboream 
!  es  in  considerable  docks;  one  act.4  a*  • 
I  while  tho  rest  ere  feeding  or  rcstinft,  and  u 
I  approach  of  danicer  gives  the  alarm  by  at 
i  pet-like  noise,  and  starts  olTleadintt  all  tbt 
I  they  tly  eitlior  in  triaiigulnr  lines  like  the 
I  goose,  or  in  Indian  file  when  tbey  are  sbo 
1  alight;  they  oan  run  quickly,  bat  when  * 
I  ing  are  said  to  assist  themselves  by  pbciit 
upper  mandible  on  the  gniund ;  tho< 
footed,  tbey  do  not  swim,  tlic  w«bs  ser 
BUp[>ort  tliem  in  wading  over  soft  mod. 
food  consists  of  mollubks,  crastacean^ 
spawn,  marine  insects,  and  small  fisli: 
singular  form  of  their  bill  enables  th' 
tnrninfT  it  toward  the  body,  to  place  tin  h 
roanditile  downward,  and  thus  to  colkel 
food  as  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  The 
head,  angular  bill,  loug  and  tlender  neck,  • 
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like  legs,  comparatively  amall  body, 
tiant  colors  reniler  the  tlamingn  oue  ui 
most  extraor'linary  forms  among  tntds.— 
Anicrican  ilanuuiio  (/*.  rvhrr,  Una.}  is  al 
1  ft.  Ion:;  from  bill  u>  end  of  Uil,  and  SJ  It 
end  of  claws;  the  extent  of  wings  is  ftt 
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ich  wing  being  16}  in. ;  the  tarsas  12} 
along  gape  6  in.,  along  the  curve  6 
die  toe  8}  in.;  the  circnmference  of 
is  only  24  in.,  and  the  weight  about  7} 
I  female  is  considerably  smaller.  The 
:ween  the  bill  and  eje  is  bare,  but  the 
generally  is  compact  and  the  feathers 
those  on  the  neck  being  short;  tlie 
i  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  the  wings ; 
I  are  black,  tlie  legs  red,  the  feet  lake 
d  the  iris  blue.  The  habits  of  the  Ha- 
re more  nocturnal  than  those  of  the 
>ver  tlie  water  they  fly  low,  but  over 
very  high,  with  neck  and  legs  eztend- 
kAtely  daoping  their  wings  and  sailing ; 
ighting  they  generally  sail  around  the 
[  come  down  in  the  shallow  water, 
uing  to  the  shore ;  they  are  very  shy. 
;  is  made  on  a  hillock  of  mud  about 
I,  in  the  hollow  top  of  which  on  the 
th  two  or  three  white  eggs  are  laid 
3  size  of  a  goose  egg ;  the  bird  covers 
standing,  with  ope  foot  in  the  water, 
young  are  hatched  about  the  end  of 
ey  take  to  the  water  at  once,  it  is  said, 
,ot  fly  till  they  are  three  montlis  old ; 
not  attain  their  full  scarlet  plumage 
second  year,  being  rose-colored  du- 
first.  On  account  of  its  shyness  the 
is  rarely  hunted,  and  then  only  for  its 
0  feathers.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  in 
feeds  on  rice,  maize,  and  similar  sub- 
It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  Aroerr 
*ia]ly  the  West  Indies;  it  is  not  un- 
in  West  Florida  and  northern  Alaba- 
A  rare  to  the  north  and  west  of  these 
The  European  bird  (P.  antiquorum^ 
is  smaller  and  less  brilliant.  It  is  a 
isitant  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
d  sometimes  wanders  to  France  and 
-;  it  is  extensively  spread  over  the 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  very  common 
e  Hhores  of  northern  Africa.  Its  ap- 
and  habits  are  the  same*  as  those  of 
rican  species.  According  to  Gould,  this 
e4]uires  four  years  to  reach  maturity, 
rhich  the  plumage  changes  greatly; 
le  first  moult  the  color  is  uniform  gray, 
ck  tail  and  secondaries ;  in  the  male, 
,  neckf  up{>er  and  under  surfaces,  are 
Ai  rosy  white,  the  centre  of  the  wing 
carlet,  the  primaries  black,  the  bill 
tt  the  base  and  black  at  the  tip,  the 
toes  rosy  red ;  the  scarlet  color  is  not 
until  tbe  third  or  fourth  year,  and  is 
:  during  spring  and  summer.  The  flesh 
rniin^o  is  savory,  and  iU  fatty  tongue 
lerc-<l  a  delicious  morsel;  they  were 
y  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
ly  allusions  to  this  dish  are  found  in 
itings. — The  ]K)sition  of  the  flamingo 
inls  is  a  subject  of  dispute ;  some  au- 
ce  it  among  the  waders  or  grallatore^^ 
long  neck  and  legs,  and  consecjuent 
but  the  best  authorities  rank  it  among 
ret,  or  web-footed  swimmers,  on  ac- 


count of  its  lamellar  duck-like  bill,  webbed 
feet,  and  muscular  gizzard ;  if  it  be  true  tliat 
th^  young  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom,  this  of  itself  would  seem  to  establish 
their  rank  among  the  an^eres. 

FUMUriilV  WAY  (Lat.  tia  Flaminia),  the 
principal  road  leadmg  from  ancient  Rome  to 
the  northern  provinces,  constructed  in  220  B. 
0.,  in  the  censorship  of  0.  Flaminius,  fVom 
whom  it  waa  named.  It  extended  to  Arimi- 
num,  now  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  about  220 
m.,  where  it  joined  the  iEmilian  way.  It  di- 
vided into  two  branches  at  Namia,  now  Narni, 
in  Umbria,  which  met  at  Fulginium  (Foligno), 
again  dividing  at  Nuceria  (Nocera),  and  meet- 
ing at  Fanum  Fortune  (Fano).  It  had  great 
commercial  and  military  importance,  ana  still 
retains  many  of  the  works  erected  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

FLAMUriBilJS,  TItu  Oilittv,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  about  280  B.  0.,  died  about  175.  He 
was  elected  consul  in  198,  and  undertook  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  PhUip,  king  of 
Macedon.  By  pretending  that  his  object  was 
to  remove  from  Greece  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
he  detached  many  of  the  Greek  states  from 
Philip,  and  defeated  him  at  Cynoscephalce  (197), 
in  Thessaly,  where  the  Roman  legion  demon- 
strated its  superiority  over  the  famous  Mace- 
donian phalanx.  Philip  surrendered  all  his 
Greek  towns  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  paid  a 
heavy  contribution  to  the  Romans.  At  the 
Isthmian  games  in  190  Flamininus  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  those  states  which  had  been 
subdued  by  Macedon.  In  195  he  diminished 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta,  after 
which  he  occupied  himself  in  restoring  inter- 
nal peace  and  prosperity  to  Greece.  The  next 
spring  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  his  triumph 
lasted  three  days.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  seek 
the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  who  had  obtained 
an  asylum  there. 

FLAMINII'S,  Calls,  a  Roman  general,  killed 
June  28,  217  B.  C.  He  was  a  tribune  of  the 
people  in  282,  consul  in  228  and  217,  and  censor 
in  220.  As  tribune  he  carried  an  agrarian  law 
against  the  opposition  of  the  senate.  In  his 
first  consulship  he  and  his  colleague  attacked 
tbe  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and  were  defeated. 
The  senate  then  recalled  the  consuls,  but  Fla- 
minius would  not  open  the  letter  of  recall, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Insubrians.  A 
triumph  was  refused  him  on  his  return,  but  he 
was  rewarded  with  demonstrations  of  popular 
favor.  The  circus  Flaminius  and  via  Flaminia 
were  the  monuments  of  his  censorship.  In 
his  second  consulship  he  marched  against  Han- 
nibal, rashly  gave  battle,  and  was  slain,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  on  the  border  of 
Lake  Thrasymenus. 

FLiJUARlOH,  Caaill^  a  French  astronomer, 
bora  at  Montigny-le-Roi,  Haute-Marne,  Feb. 
25,  1842.  He  first  studied  theology  and  after- 
ward astronomy,  was  attacheil  as  a  pupil  to 
the  Paris  observatory  from  1858  to  1862,  and 
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then  became  one  of  the  editors  of  Le  Cosmon.  '  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Greenwiek. 
In  1865  he  was  cliar^ed  with  the  soientitic  de-    The  new  observatory  received  the  name  of 


partment  of  the  iSieeie,  and  he  also  bcctfrno 
known  as  a  let^turer,  an  aeronaut,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  spirituahsm  and  otlier  ])eculiar  doc- 
trines. He  was  eventually  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  at  the  polytechnic  association, 
president  of  the  meteorological  society,  and 


Flamstced  house.  It  was  so  inadequately  np. 
plied  with  astronomical  apparatus  that  its  pria- 
cipal,  out  of  hi&  salary  of  £KH)  a  year,  oft^a 
not  regularly  paid,  and  his  other  limit«Kl  re- 
sources, had  to  provide  most  of  those  instra- 
ments  which  were  indispensable.     Here  FIim> 


member  of  several  learned  bodies.     His  princi-  |  steed  composed  his  great  work,  Hintoria  Cm- 
pal  works  arc :  La  pbiralite  des  mondes  hnbi-     lestU^  the  period  of  whose  pnblicati(»n  for 
th  (ISVA;    15th  ed.,  ISOO);  Les  habitants  de    epoch  in  the  annals  of  modem  aatntnom^.    u 
V autre  motide  (2  vols.,  1862-^3);    Les  mondes  ;  1084  he  was  presented  to  the  small  living  of 
imafjinaires  e.t  Us  mondes  reels  (1805  ;  8th  ed.,  \  Burslow  in  Surrey,  the  only  ecclesaastical  nw- 
18rti));    Les  werre/lhs  cefestes  (1805);    i>i>i/ j  ferment  he  ever  obtained.     Mr.  Francis  B      i 
dans  la  itatvre  (1800;    0th  ed.,   180*J);    and  '  discovery  of  his  papers  and  correspondeocr 
Ilistoire  du  del  (1807).     Several  of  his  works  ,  1832,  published  in  1835  by  authority  of 
have  been  translated  into  English,  including    admiralty,  has  thrown  much  light  on  the 
his  Voyages  aeriens  (in  Glaisher's  ''Travels  in    tory  of  his  differences  with  Newton  and  Il■^ 
the  Air,"  1871),   Recits  de  Vinlini  (**  Stories    ley.    These  documents  give  us  Flamstred^i  ^ 
of  the  Infinite,''   by  S.  li.  Crocker,   Boston,  '  sion  of  those  unseemly  controversies,  ami  a 
1873),  and  ^^•l^wo«//A^r/'( Paris,  1873),  by  C.  B.     is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  reputation  d 
Pitman,  edited  by  J.  Glaisher  (London,  1873).    those  great  masters  of  science ;  but  there  it  a- 
FLinSTEED,  Jthn,  the  lirst  English  astron-    other  ac<:ount  in  Sir  David  Hrewater's  ^Me- 
omer  royal,  horn  at  Denby,  near  Derby,  Aug.     moirs  of  the  Life,  &c.,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa,** 
11),  1040,  died   in  (ireenwich,  Dec.  31,  171U.     which  makes  their  conduct  toward  him  app«r 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Derby,     less  culpable,  though  neither  just  nor  generooi^ 
and  at  a  very  early  age  manifested  a  strong  in-  .  than  Flamstced  would  lead  us  to  suppose,    ffii 
clination  for  astronomical  studies.     His  health  |  Historia  Calestis  Britannica  (3  vols.  ful..  Loa- 
was  so  delicate   that  ho  was  not  sent  to  a  i  don,   1725)  was  not  publishetl   complete  til 
university,  but  continued  for  several  years  to  i  after  his  death,  though  a  partial  edition  bai 
]>ro.secute  his  astronomical  researches  at  home  I  been  issued  in  1712,  against  his  protest  br 
Avitli  great  success.      In  1007  he  demonstrated  •  Halley,  under  authority  of  a  committee 
the  true  principles  of  the  e<iuation  of  time,  in  a    posed  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Ch 
tract  which  Dr.  Wallis  appendt^l  to  his  edition  ;  Wren,  and  others.     The  first  volume  c 
of  the  works  of  Horrocks.     Flamstced  appears  ;  his  observations  on  the  fixed  stars,  i 
to  have  been  the  first  astronomer  who  brought  \  comets,  &c. ;  the  second,  the  transits  oi  •• 
into  common  use  the  method  of  simultaneously  I  and  planets  over  the    meridian,    with 
observing  the  rii'lit  ascension  of  the  sun  and  \  places ;    the  third,  an  account  of  the 
stars,  a  mode  ])y  wliich  the  true  place  of  any  i  and  instruments  used  by  Tycho   Bnaiiv 
star  is  determinable  by  means  of  meridicmal  '  himself,  and  various  catalogues  of  fixed  s* 
altitudes  and  transits.     In  lOtil)  he  commtmi-  {  including  his  own  catalogue  of  S.934 
cated  to  the  royal  society  his  calculation  of  a  >  Ho  also  prepare<l  an  Atlas  CaUttia^  as  an 
solar  eclipse  that   had    l>een   omitted  in  the    companiment  to  the  al>ove  work,  whidi  «■■ 
ephenierides  tor  the'  following;  year,  together    published  in  1729,  and  again  in  1753. 
with  Severn!  other  astronomical  obsiTvations.         FL.4NDERS  (Flem.  Vlaendtren^Fr.  Flm      i 
in  l»i7H  he  visited  London,  and  was  introduciHl    formerly  a  part  of  the  Netherlands  or  j 
to  the  savants  of  the  metropolis,     lie  then  en-  '  Countries  of  western  Europe,  now 
tered  .lesus  cclle.L'e.  Cambridge,  and  made  the  '  Belgium,  Holland  (the  southern  ]         %m 
aciinaintance  of  Wroe,  Barn>w,  and  Newton.  '  province  of  Zealand),  and  France  (|miifl 
In  1073  he  composed  his  treatise  on  ''TheTnie    departments  of  I^  Nord  and  Pas-de-' 
and  Apparent   1  Maris  of  tiie  Planets  when  at     Stretching  along  the  North  sea  fnim  t      w 
th«'ir  (ireatest    :tnd  Lt-nst   Distance  from  our     em  inlet  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  entn      vdi 
Earth,"  a  work  of  which  Newttui  availe<l  him-    straits  of  Dover,  it  was  boundo<l  N.       IL 
Self  in  his  tirst  edition  of  tlie  I'rinn'pia.     In    that  river  and  its  branch  the  Dende>,  ^ 
D174  appeared  his  Hjihemrrh,  which,  with  two    the  south  it  joined  the  province  of  Art 
barometers  previtiu>!y  constru<'ted  by  him,  was    name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  iw 
presented  by  his  trimd  Sir  .lonas  Moore  to  .  tury.  when  £h)i,  bishop  of  Ntijon  and  tra 
(■harh'S  11.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,     of  King  DagobertL,  Wsited  northern  N 
In  107.*)  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders.     S(M)n     By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (»*43)  Flan 
afterward,    the   kintrs  attention  bavinir  been  ,  included  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  i 
called  to  the  enormous  errors  of  the  astronom-  i  2h  years  later  it  was  erected  into  a  e* 
irul  tables  then  in  usi\  lie  resolved  to  found  an  '  der  the  rule  of  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  - 
observjitt»ry,  of  which  Flamstced,  thn»Ui:h  the  .  in-law  of  King  Charles  the  Hald. 
niediaticm  of  Moore,  was  appointed  the  first     successors  t^Nik  rank  among  the         i»p 
dire<'tor.     The  oh-Jervatory  was  coTn|»letiMl  in     i»f  France,  and  figured  conspicno         infV 
1070,  but  the  astronomer  had  jilrea«ly  eiiteretl     history.     His  family  having  Ih^         ex 
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le  ooantj  was  held  till  1127  by  Charles 
iood,  sou  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ; 
*  a  year  by  William  Cliton,  the  nephew 
y  I.  of  England ;  and  finally  by  Thierry, 
the  dake  of  Lorraine, '1^ hose  dynasty, 
as  the  Alsatian,  reigned  till  1280.  A 
lily  of  counts  was  established  by  Gay  de 
rre,  and  lasted  till  1884,  when  Flanders 
ited  to  the  states  of  Philip  the  Bold  of 
dy,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Dt.  At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in 
s  daughter  Mary,  by  marrying  the  arch- 
iximilian,  brought  Flanders  to  the  house 

ia.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  em- 
lea  V.  among  the  17  provinces  which 
ui«  circle  of  Burgundy.  On  his  abdica- 
ecame  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Spain, 
oet  a  {lortion  of  it  by  its  northernmost 

being  annexed  to  Zealand  when  the 
Jnited  Provinces  declared  their  inde- 
«.  Afterward  a  portion  of  its  southern 
f  was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
I  the  name  of  French  Flanders.  In 
»  peace  of  Utrecht  transferred  Flanders 
ain  to  Austria.  In  1792  it  was  invaded 
French,  who  held  it  till  1814,  during 
«riod  it  formed  the  departments  of  Lys 
eldt.  On  the  fall  of  the  French  empire, 
^▼en  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
rided  it  into  two  provinces.  East  and 
landers,  which  since  1881  have  con- 
an  important  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
I.  In  spite  of  so  many  revolutions, 
»  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
U,  commercial,  and  agricultural  pros- 

As  early  as  the  12th  century  its  cities 
aired  considerable  importance  through 
mufactures,  and  had  secured  a  certain 
f  freedom.  The  democratic  spirit  kept 
se  with  the  progress  of  trade  and  in- 

and  in  the  following  centuries  the 

cities  were  so  many  republican  com- 
^  paying  little  more  than  a  nominal 
20  to  their  counts.  They  more  than 
»k  the  management  of  affairs  into  their 
ida,  and  successfully  resisted  their  lord 
int.  the  king  of  France.  Such  was  the 
1887,  when  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  the 
of  Ghent,  expelled  Count  Louis  I.  from 
ntry,  caused  his  countrymen  to  ac- 
Ige  Edward  IIL  of  England  as  king  of 
and  held  for  a  while  the  balance  be- 
be  two  great  contending  nations.  Even 
le  cities  of  Flanders  submitted  to  their 

a,  they  protected  their  liberties  and 
sd  against  any  encroachment,  revolting 
Uy  during  the  14th  and  16th  centuries. 
ereftt  of  their  lords,  however,  was  to 
dly  with  the  subjects  from  whom  they 
>tain  immense  sums  of  money  by  volun- 
ation.  It  was  through  them  Uiat  the 
i  Burgundy  became  the  wealthiest  in 

for  they  had  then  reached  the  height 
pron>erity ;  many  burgesses  of  Ghent, 
ind  Bruges  had  princely  fortunen,  and 
ras  apparent  everywhere.    Charles  V., 


by  forbearance  and  skilful  management,  con- 
ciliated the  Flemings,  and  'even  the  despotism 
of  Philip  II.  could  not  entirely  alienate  them 
from  Spain.  Flanders  is  still  a  well  cultivated 
country,  famous  for  its  industry  and  commerce, 
and  forming  the  richest  part  of  Belgium ;  but 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  old  times  has  been 
tamed  into  a  moderate  love  of  political  liberty. 
(See  Flemish  Language  and  Literature.) 

FLAHDEKSy  East,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  N.  by  UoUand,  £.  by  the  Scheldt 
(separating  it  from  the  province  of  Antwerp) 
ana  by  South  Brabant,  S.  by  Uainaut,  and 
W.  by  West  Flanders;  area,  1,158  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  887,726.  It  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributa- 
ries, which,  being  united  by  canals,  afford  am- 
ple water  communication.  Its  soil  is  not  of 
superior  quality,  but  is  industriously  cultivated, 
and  it  gives  excellent  crops  of  fiax,  hemp,  wheat, 
rye,  colewort,  hops,  beets,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  (^reat  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 
Manufactures  are  prosperous,  and  comprise  lin^ 
en,  woollen,  and  cotton,  and  beet-root  sugar. 
Capital,  Ghent;  other  chief  towns,  Oudenanle, 
Dendermonde,  Eeoloo,  Alost,  and  St  Nicholas. 

FLAHDEBS,  Wcit,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  If.  W.  by  the  North  sea,  8.  W.  and  S. 
by  France,  and  £.  by  the  provinces  of  Hainaut 
and  East  Flanders,  and  Uolland;  area,  1,249 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 668,976.  Besides  the  Lys 
and  the  Scheldt,  by  which  it  is  watered  on  the 
southeast,  it  has  only  small  streams  emptying 
into  the  sea.  Its  surface  is  generally  fiat ;  and 
although  most  of  its  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  it 
has  been  so  much  improved  that  it  yields  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat,  oleaginous  plants,  fiax,  and 
tobacco.  Cattle  and  horses  are  abundant.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  and  damask  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  Capital,  Bruges;  other  chief 
towns,  Ostend,  Furnes,  Tpres,  Courtrai,  and 
Dixmudo. 

FLAKDIH,  fMgkwt  Hapal^  a  French  painter 
and  archsBologist,  bom  in  Naples,  Aug.  15,1809. 
His  father  was  chief  of  the  military  commissa- 
riat under  Murat,  and  settled  in  Paris  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  Young  Flandin  studied 
drawing  and  painting  without  a  master,  viuted 
Italy  in  1884,  and  exhibited  in  1886  ''  Venice" 
and  the  ''Bridge  of  Sighs."  In  1888,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Algeria,  he  painted  the  "  Storm- 
ing of  Constantine,"  which  became  the  proper- 
ty of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1 889  Flandin  was  cho- 
sen by  the  academy  of  fine  arts  to  accompany 
to  Persia  the  French  ambassador  De  Sercey ; 
and  on  his  return  in  1842  his  report  and 
drawings  were  adopted  by  the  academies  and 
publislied  by  the  government.  lie  was  at 
once  chosen  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles-lettres  to  go  to  Nineveh  with  P. 
£.  Botta  to  continue  explorations  there,  and 
to  sketch  the  monuments.  He  returned  in 
1845,  and  the  chambers  unanimously  voted 
to  publish  the  result  of  their  labors,  which 
appeared  in  the  MonnmenU  de  Hiniee  and  at- 
las (1849-'50).    In  1846,  while  preparing  this 
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work,  ho  published  articles  relating  to  As- 
syria in  the  Rerue  des  iJenx  Months.  In  1854 
he  began  the  publication  of  another  splendid 
work  descriptive  of  the  countries  between 
Nineveh  and  the  gulf  of  Persia.  lie  has  since 
exhibited  many  paintings  on  Italian  and  east- 
ern subjects.  He  now  lives  in  retirement  at 
Tours.  His  works  are:  Voyage  en  Perse  (2 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1851);  atlas  to  the  same  (6 
vols,  ful.,  200  plates  in  line  engraving,  and 
100  lithographed  plates,  with  descriptive  texts, 
1843-54) ;  t  Orient,  to  be  published  in  40  parts 
of  5  plates  each  (parts  1  to  31,  f(»l.,  1853-^67) ; 
and  IltMfoIre  den  checalicrs  de  Rhodes  (large 
8vo,  Tours,  1804). 

FliAXDBI\.  I.  Jean  Hlppolyte,  a  French  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  Lyons,  March  23, 1809, 
died  in  Rome,  March  21,  1804.  Ho  was  the 
son  of  an  obscure  miniature  painter,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Ingres  in  1829.  In  1832  his 
l>ninting  uf  **  Theseus  recognized  by  his  Fa- 
ther" won  the  grand  prize,  entitling  him  to 
spend  five  years  in  Rome,  where  he  continued  to 
study  under  Ingres,  who  had  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Frencli  academy  in  that  city.  De- 
voting himself  principally  to  historical  subjects, 
he  pro<iuced,  among  otlier  compositions,  **  Dan- 
te in  the  Circle  of  the  Envious"  (1880),  which 
won  him  a  sec(md-class  medal,  and  **St.  Clair 
cnrinsi  the  l^lind "  (1837).  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1838;  and  in  1839  his  "Christ  bless- 
ing Little  Children  "  obtained  a  first-class 
me<lal.  Several  remarkable  portraits  exhibited 
in  1840-^41,  and  his  first  monumental  frescoes 
executed  in  the  church  of  St.  Sevorin,  Paris, 
now  established  his  reputation;  and  lie  was 
employe<l  by  the  chief  cities  of  France  and  the 
g<>vernment  in  decorating  their  most  beautiful 
edifices.  He  was  preparing  cartoons  for  what 
he  hopeil  to  l)e  the  crowning  labor  of  his  life, 
the  frescoing  of  themin«Jter  of  Strasburg,  when 
his  health  broke  down  in  the  autumn  of  1803. 
He  proceetled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  the  smallpox,  and  died  after  an  illness  of 
three  days.  His  principjd  frescoes  and  works 
in  stained  glass  are  in  the  chamber  of  peers 
and  other  national  buildinirs.  the  church  of  St. 
(ierniain-des-Pres,  Paris,  and  in  the  churches 
of  hreux,  Lyon-*,  Ninies.  A:c.  His  talent  as  a 
p'»rtrait  pfiinter  was  no  less  remarkable.  Cornu 
has  been  intru«*ted  with  the  completing  of  his 
fre-^coes  in  St.  (iermain-des-Pr^'S,  where  a  pub-  I 
lie  mnnniuent  to  hi*;  memory  has  been  raised  i 
by  subscription. — See  Vicointe  Delaborde,  Let-  ' 
trtH  et  firuHiiA  d"" Hip]>ohfft^  F land r in.  II.  Ao«  ' 
|rB«tte,  a  French  painter,  brother  of  the  prece-  ' 
ding,  bnrn  in  Lyon*  in  ls<»4.  <lied  therein  1842.  ! 
He  >tiidied  under  Ingr»-«  in  Paris  and  Rome,  ' 
became  a  profes«<or  in  the  Lyons  school  of  art,  I 
and  obt,'iine<I  in  IH40  a  gold  medal  for  his 
"Savonanila  proachiuL'  in  San  Miniato,  Flor- 
ence." III.  Jfnii  P«nl.  a  French  landsca]te  . 
jiriinter,  brother  of  the  precediuL',  born  in 
I.vdn-*  in  IHII.  He  studied  with  hi-*  brothers 
under  Inu're-*.  obtained  s«M'ond  prizes  for  his 
l.mlx'jipes  in  18o!'  and  ls4*<,  and  a  first  prize 


in  1850.  Ho  also  painted  the  baptisteir  ( 
church  of  St.  S6verin. 

FLlTBrSH,  a  town  of  Kings  co..  New  1 
bordering  on  Brooklyn;  pop.  in  1)>50.  2 
in  1860,  3,471 ;  in  1870,  6,auU.  It  is  tb< 
of  the  almshouse,  hospital,  lunatic  asy 
nursery  of  the  county,  and  contains  1 
Reformed,  Episeopal,  Methodist,  and  B* 
Catholic  churches.  Erasmus  Hall  acad 
1871  had  9  instructors,  121  students,  ■ 
library  of  2,788  volumes.  The  town  has 
much  improved  *within  a  few  years,  and  ! 
hers  among  its  residents  many  business  m 
Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  battle  of 
Island  (August,  1776)  was  fought  here. 

FLATHEAIM.    I.  A  term  aftplied  at  d 
times  to  tribes  of  Indians  in  widely  ai 
parts  of  America,  and  incorrectly  to  the  S 
the  tribe  now  known  otficiallv  as  F 

m 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  practiev  m 
tening  the  skulls  of  their  infants  by  ti 
mechanical  contrivances ;  the  model  of  th 
formity  is  the  same  in  all  the  tribes.  : 


Skn1l9  of  Fbttaoad  Indlam. 

like  that  observed  in  the  ancient  Pen 
crania.    The  forehead  is  depressed  and  ind 
ed ;  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  ftci 
pushed  back  so  that  the  orbits  are  dir 
little  upward ;  the  head  is  so  elongated 
extreme  cases  the  top  becomes  neariy  « ■ 
zontal  plane ;  the  parietals  are  bent  so 
form  an  acute  angle,  and  instead  of 
cii)ut  constitute  the  posterior  portion 
head;   the  breadth  of  the  skull  and 
much  increased,  and  the  two  sides ; 
cases  unsymmetrical.     The  l>est  kbuw  u  m 
which  fiatten  the  heads  of  their  chiM< 
the  Chin(K>ks,  Calapuyas,  ClickitatSt  i 
Cowalitsk,  and  Clatstani.   Among  the  C  ■ 
the  child  is  placed  in  a  wooden  cradle       i« 
of  grass  is  tightly  bandaged  over  the  • 
and  eyes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  h       « 
or  move ;  and  when  bandage<l  and 
the  usual  way,  the  head  is  lower 
A  more  cruel  way  is  practised  iki  «iuicT 
by  binding  a  fiat  board  obliquely  od        i 
head.     These  pn>cesses  oontinned  for  m" 
months  pro<1uce  the  deformity,  whieh, 
ing  to  I>r.  Pickerincr.  disappears  with 
that  most  adults  pr^'sent  no  trace  of  ik. 
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of  the  head  is  so  highly  prized  among 
inooks  that  their  slaves  are  not  allowed 
;tise  artificial  flattening.  The  internal 
J  of  the  skull  is  not  diminished  bj  the 
i,  and  the  intellect  is  not  affected,  as  all 
)rs  agree  tliat  these  nations  are  remark- 
rewd  and  intelligent ;  but  it  is  said  that 
e  particularly  subject  to  apoplexy.  The 
ks  are  the  best  known  of  the  Fli^eads ; 
habit  the  S.  shore  of  the  straits  of  Fuca» 
)  deeply  indented  territory  as  far  as  the 
iters  of  the  Ck>lnmbia  river.  They  are 
nly  diminutive,  with  ill-shaped  limbs  and 
ossessing  features ;  the  oblique  eye  and 
nose  are  occasionally  seen  among  them ; 
omnlexion  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
lorthem  tribes  who  do  not  flatten  the 
They  have  the  filthy  habits  and  the 
ices  of  the  N.  W.  Indians,  but  are  said 
aperior  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  America 
iseful  and  ornamental  arts ;  their  climate 
>aratively  mild  and  moist  from  the  prev- 
of  westerly  winds,  and  they  are  a  fish- 
d  maritime  people.  They  differ  from 
rthern  tribes  in  language  as  well  as  in 
d  characters.  Dr.  Morton,  in  plates  42 
•f  the  Crania  Americana,  gives  descrip- 
nstratiuns  of  several  skulls  of  the  Co- 
river  tril>e9. — The  custom  of  flattening 
d  is  very  ancient,  but  the  modem  Indians, 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  do  not  gener- 
fcctise  it ;  it  was  a  custom  in  Peru  before 
ival  of  the  Incas,  and  was  practised  also 
Inca  Peruvians  to  a  comparatively  re- 
&te.  It  seems  to  have  been  principally 
ei\  by  the  Toltecan  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
tions,  including  the  semi-civilized  race 
ico,  Peru,  and  Central  America,  and  the 
;  mound  builders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
valleys;  the  Natchez  tribe  of  Florida 
3  southern  states,  the  Choctaws,  and  the 
(both  insular  and  continental)  flattened 
ills  of  their  children  by  various  devices, 
n  a  vertical  direction  (as  in  the  Natchez) 
itudinal  one  (as  in  the  ancient  Peruvians), 
'perly  Sblisii,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians, 
St  important  and  civilized  branch  of  the 
family.  The  origin  of  the  name  Flat- 
is  applied  to  them  is  unknown,  as  they 
flatten  the  head.  They  were  visited  by 
ind  Clarke  in  1806-^7,  and  are  mentioned 
name  of  Ilopilpo.  They  resided  on  the 
Root  or  St.  Mary^s  river,  the  largest  trib- 
f  darkens  river,  and  numbered  about  600. 
)  they,  with  other  Oregon  tribes,  were 
reduced  by  pestilential  fevers.  Al- 
a  pi*aceful,  industrious  tribe,  they  be- 
irarriors  to  defend  themselves  against 
nnacks.  Crows,  and  Blackfeet,  but  have 
made  war  upon  the  whites.  Hearing 
"iiitianity  from  an  Iroquois  of  one  of 
nada  inissions,  they  gent  three  deputa- 
o  the  .Jesuits  in  St.  Louis  to  obtain  a 
lary.  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet  went  to  the 
i  1840.  and  began  a  mission  which  soon 
the  whole  tribe  Christians.    They  \^ere 


poor,  miserable,  half  starred,  and  nearly  naked, 
living  on  fish  and  roots,  and  having  no  means 
of  crossing  rivers  except  their  lodge  skins ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  work,  made  rapid  progress 
in  agriculture,  and  have  adopted  the  habits  and 
dress  of  whites.  They  are  remarkably  sober 
and  honest,  and  good  warriors,  although  pre- 
ferring peace.  They  were  long  governed  by 
an  excellent  chief,  Victor,  re^rded  also  as 
chief  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenays. 
The  missionaries  introduced  agricultuitd  im- 
plements, horses,  and  cattle,  and  the  tribe  pros- 
pered, being  long  without  agents  or  traders. 
The  treaty  of  Hellsate,  July  16, 1866,  approved 
by  the  senate  on  March  8, 1869,  ceded  all  their 
lands  without  any  consideration  paid  by  gov- 
ernment; and  though  it  seemed  to  secure 
them  their  lands  on  the  Bitter  Root,  yet  under 
an  order  issued  by  President  Grant  on  Nov. 
14, 1871,  they  were  removed  to  the  Jocko  reser- 
vation, which  comprises  1,488,600  acres  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Montana.  Of  this  tract  the  por- 
tion assigned  to  them  is  the  worst.  Any  head 
of  a  family  who  would  renounce  tribal  relations 
was  permitted  to  take  up  160  acres  in  the  Bit- 
ter Koot  valley,  and  congress  appropriated 
(June  6,  1872)  $60,000  to  pay  for  their  nouses 
and  improvements  there.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  60  houses  should  be  buUt  for  them,  but 
only  11  were  beg^.  Chariot,  the  chief  who 
succeeded  Victor,  refused  to  sign  the  contract 
for  the  removal  to  the  Jocko  reservation.  They 
have  recently  been  attacked  by  the  Sionx  and 
lost  many  warriors.  In  1872  they  were  re- 
ported at  460,  which  is  evidently  too  low,  with 
a  school  directed  by  missionaries  and  sisters 
of  charity,  and  containing  29  pupils ;  they  raised 
wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  tathe  value 
of  more  than  $7,000 ;  had  1,200  horses,  800 
cattle,  and  260  swine.  Their  language  is  re- 
markably diflScult.  Its  grammar  has  been 
fublished  by  Mengarini  (New  York,  1861). 
t  is  spoken  with  some  dialectic  differences  by 
the  Kalispels  or  Pend  d^Oreillea,  the  Spokana, 
Coenrs  d^Aldnes,  Kottlefall  Indians,  Okanagans, 
(]!lallams,  Lummi,  and  Shewhapmuck. 

FLAnilBT,  GasUfe,  a  French  novelist,  bom 
in  Rouen  about  1 82 1 .  He  abandoned  the  study 
of  medicine  for  literature,  and  published  a  li- 
centious novel,  Madame  de  Botary  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1867),  which  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, parUy  owing  to  legal  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  against  him  for  its  alleged  im- 
morality, but  which  fell  to  the  ground.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Salammho  (1862),  a  novel 
embodying  the  results  of  his  explorations  about 
Carthage,  and  V Education  eentimentaU^  hit' 
toire  d*unjeune  A<?mm«(2  vols.,  1869). 

FLAYEL,  Jahn,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  at  Bromsgrove,  AVorcestershire, 
about  1627,  died  in  Exeter,  June  26,  1691. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  curate 
at  Diptford,  and  was  called  in  1666  to  Dart- 
mouth. He  was  one  of  the  2,000  clergymeo 
who  refttsed  to  subscribe  to  the  ^*  Act  of  Con- 
formity" passed  in  1662,  and  waa  therefore 


cipclletl  from  his  benefice,  llo  continned  to 
preaeb  hs  upportunity  oA'ered,  in  private  dwell- 
iDfCK,  obscure  noittliiiorboodti,  or  forMte,  till 
ltl8T,  wlien,  the  roynl  license  beins  granted  to 
worabip  witliODt  niuli-stntiun,  be  resumed  bis 
public  labors  in  a  new  church  erected  by  )iis 
iieoplc.  Most  of  his  works,  which  are  held  in 
nigh  eBtecm  nnd  biive  been  ninny  timea  reprint- 
ed, were  (-(imposed  durini;  the  period  of  hia 
piTsecntion.  "  Ilushnndry  Spiritnalized "  is 
i>ne  of  the  most  popular ;  among  hia  other  chief 
works  are  ''A  Treatise  of  the  Soul  of  Miin," 
"Divine  Conduct,"  "The  Fountain  of  Life," 
"  The  Method  of  Orace,"  "  A  Token  for  Mourn- 
ers." ifec.  An  edition  in  0  vols.  Bro  appeared 
in  London  in  lHHf,  "Select  Works,"  I«33. 

FU\,  the  common  name  of  the  plant  Unuin 
vtitiitimimam,  and  also  of  its  ni'wt  iiiipurtnut 
product,  the  tilamentfl  obtained  from  the  tibrous 
covering  of  its  hollow. stems,  nwd  from  the 
remotest  times  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
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thread.  Tlie  covcrint-N  of  the  Epyjitian  mnm- 
niies  teiitify  that  thu  linun  mentioned  by  tlie 
most  HDeivQt  writ<.-ri)  Vi-an  the  proilurt  of  the 
flax  plant.  The  seeds  furniali  linseed  oil ;  and 
itf  the  residue,  after  this  is  expressed,  is  made 
the  oil  ciike  which  is  extensively  oaed  for  feed- 
inn  anil  ffitteiiinfc  cattle.  On  account  of  its 
murilttitiiiiius  i^hanicter,  tliix  seeil  if  also  em- 

IiluTvil  in  medicine,  its  infusion  in  lioilinfi  water 
invinu  a  soolhinii  eitect  in  ca.tea  of  intlnmma- 
tion  of  tint  luniis,  intestines,  drc. ;  and  when 
(fnunil  to  meal  anil  mixc<l  with  hot  wiiler.  it 
forms  an  exrelK-at  cmi>llient  poultice.    Tlie  llni 

Iilaut  ia  a  slender  annual.  Irani  2  to  3  tt.  hif;h, 
)earini,'  small  lanceolate  leave*  dlstril>utc<l  al- 
temnti-ly  over  tlie  stalks.  Thcs<'  terminate  in 
delii'nte  blue  (lowers  wliicli  arc  iiiiecte<led  by 
(ilobidiir  seeil  vessels  of  the  sixe  of  small  iH'as, 
contalnitiL'  >-aeh  l<i  s<'eds.  brown,  oval,  and  tint, 
and  n-markably  briL'lit.  snumth.  and  slij.pery. 
The  huxk  of  the  seed  yields  52'T  )>cr  cent,  uf  a 


pure  ^m  soluble  in  cold  water ;  and  the  inte- 
rior portion  vields  the  pecnliBf  oil  alrradv  n- 
ferrcd  Ut.  The  plant,  now  cultivated  in  almul 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  snppoeed  by  many  to 
have  been  first  known  id  Egypt,  or  pombly  in 
}  the  elevated  plainsof  central  Ana;  but  thuDjHi 
'  no  doul>t  a  native  of  warm  climaies.  the  &-n 
attains  its  greatest  flnencBS  and  perfrclina  in 
temperate  rc^ons.  The  seed  is  richer  in  tk 
tropics.  Near  the  northern  limits  of  its  cul- 
tivation the  product  of  the  flax  ia  abundaat. 
hot  the  (]uality  is  inferior.  Tlie  dai  of  IloUasd 
and  Bel);ium  commands  a  higher  jirioe  thu 
that  of  Russia.  Tb is  difference  is  owiog  partly 
to  the  extreme  care  given  hj  the  IloUuiilcn 
and  Belfrians  to  its  preparation,  llie  irisb, 
who  hare  cultivated  the  crop  from  an  early 
period,  and  who  seem  to  posseas  as  great  nin- 
rnl  udvanthges  for  its  culture  as  any  petii'lr, 
rarely  furnish  so  valuable  an  article  as  the  fkl- 
(Han^  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  importation  it 
from  Russia,  and  the  countries  borderinir  oa 
the  Baltic,  The  rich  soil  of  the  valley  of  ibe 
Nile  is  well  adapted  for  ita  cultivation,  and  tb« 
product  of  Egypt  is  increasing  under  the  en- 
couragement given  by  thu  English,  who  %ai 
it  more  economical  to  procure  their  sopplici 
from  foreign  countries  than  from  their  OWB. 
I  —The  New  Zealand  dax  is  obtained  from  tbi 
I  leaf  of  an  endogenous  percnninl  plant,  yAir- 
I  miHin  tenitz,  which  is  a  native  of  hew  Zealand 
I  and  Norfolk  iiiland.  The  leaves  are  from  !  to 
I  6  ft.  long  and  from  1  to  8  in.  broad,  and  ban 
a  fine  strong  fibre,  which  was  once  used  ij 
I  the  New  Ze^andcra  for  moking  dresses,  ropM, 
j  twine,  mats,  cloth,  &o.  This  apecies  of  dii 
I  has  been  imported  into  Great  Britain,  wbire 
I  it  has  been  chitlly  ased  for  making  twin*  lad 
!  ropes ;  but  its  importation  is  now  uoiinpoTttfll 
nnd  its  price  low. — Flax  appears  to  havo  bed 
cultivated  in  New  Nctherlond  as  early  as  IM 
The  seed  of  flax  voa  ordered  to  be  iotradiMl 
into  the  colony  of  Mosaachusetta  in  IGSB,  aid 
flux  was  cnltivated  in  that  atate  aoon  alUrtfaa 
i  war  of  independence,  particularly  at  adisUaes 
from  ttie  cuasl.  Mannfsctoriea  for  mkiic 
.  siiil  cloth  were  establii^ed  at  Salem  and  8f(iar 
,  lielit  in  17U().  In  Virginia  flax  waa  annaal^ 
cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  by  Cnpt.  Matlbevi 
prior  to  1048.  Itounties  for  ita  prodnctka 
1  that  colony  were  offered  in  1687.    Flax  i 

among  the  jiroducts  for  the  enconras  n 

I  whose  cultivation  the  llritish  parlia  » 

'  considerable  grants  to  the  patenteea  m  un^K^ 
'  in  1733.  1743,  and  1749.     Earlv  attel     W  i 
given  to  the  rultiration  and       ni 
Peiinsylvanin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  i        u 
I  Accorciing   to   the   census  of  18'iu,   Ifan  hub 
i  amount  of  tlax  jiri>daeed  in  the  Cnited 
was  27.1.i:i.n34  lbs.,  of  which  17.e«o.( 
wereprmliiccdinOhio.  3.G7U.818inKei>  ion, 
.  nnd  2.2i<4,6ii0  in  Illinois.     The  total  amoat 
i  of  flax  seed  was  1,730.444  bnahels,  of  wkatk 
,  II31.81I4  were  the  product  of  Ohio.    In  1811 
'  Ki.mm  acres  were  aown  with  flax  in  OUa^ 
i  whifh  produced  733,364  bashela  of  seed  tui 
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77,3r»l  lbs.  of  fibre.  In  1870  there  were 
he  United  States^  90  establishments  for 
i»iu^  fiax,  the  products  of  which  were  val- 
at  $815,010.  Of  these  establishments,  46 
e  in  New  York  and  27  in  Ohio.  During 
year  ending  June  30,  1873,  4,171  tons  of 

riax,  valued  at  $1,137,737,  were  imported 

the  United  States,  the  largest  quantities 

;  from  England  and  Russia;  and  the  im- 

.»  of  daz  manufactures,  chiefly  from  Eng- 

l  and  Scotland,  amounted  to  $20,428,391.— 

manufacture  of  tiaz  constitutes  an  impor- 

element  of  British  industry.  In  1871 
e  were  in  England  and  Wales  155  flax 
ories  with  369,768  spinning  spindles  and 
16  operatives,  of  whom  12,614  were  fe- 
us: ill  Scotland  the  number  of  factories 
191,  having  317,085  spinning  spindles  and 
loving  49,1U7  hands,  of  whom  36,862  were 
iles;  while  in  Ireland  there  were  154  fac- 
^  with  866,482  spinning  spindles  and 
39  oi»eratives,  of  whom  37,700  were  fe- 
fs.     The  imiK)rt8  of  rough   or  undressed 

f»>r  1872  amounted  to  1,518,855  cwt., 
ed  at  £3,772,279.  Most  of  this  amount 
e  from  Russia,  the  imports  from  that  coun- 
auounting  to  1,115,804  cwt.,  valued  at 
i9<'»,610.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
Led  next  in  order.  In  addition  to  the 
re,  176,789  cwt.  of  dressed  flax,  valued  at 
9,7<>4,  were  imported,  mostly  from  Belgium. 
872  there  were  137,360  acres  planted  with 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  122,003 
d  in  Ireland. — The  flax  crop  thrives  upon 
>dt  any  goo<i  soil  thoroughly  pulverized  and 

drained,  but  more  especially  upon  rich 
iy  loams  regularly  supplied  with  moisture 
ng  tlie  spring  months.  In  Ohio,  three 
Ls  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  which 
is  from  six  to  twelve  bushels  of  seed  and 
i  one  to  two  tons  of  straw,  which  is  manu- 
ired  into  tow  for  rope  walks  and  paper 
I.  It  may  be  sown  very  early  in  the  spring, 
to  good  advantage  succeeding  a  crop  of 
D.  As  it  is  gathered  in  July  or  early  in 
lut,  another  crop  may  be  obtained  from 
same  land  during  the  season.  A  common 
tice  with  the  Belgians  is  to  sow  the  white 
ot  broadcast  with  the  fiax,  and  when  the 
\T  is  gathered,  which  is  done  by  pulling  the 
ts  by  the  roots,  the  soil  is  loosened  around 
jroung  carrots,  and  being  then  toi>-dressed 
I  liquid  manure,  tliey  thrive  luxuriantly, 
in  or  clover  8ee<l  is  also  often  sown  imme- 
Ay  upon  the  flax  seed.     The  better  soils 

three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the 
'er  two  bushels.  The  finest  fibre  is  ob- 
cd  by  a  thick  growth  of  slender  stalks. 
Dutch  t:ike  great  pains  to  weed  the  crop 
lanvi,  when  the  plants  are  two  or  throe 
ej»  high.  In  June  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
the  fiilds  present  a  beautiful  appearance, 
re^i  with  the  delicate  blue  flowers.  The 
'  ftff  gathering  is  Indicated  by  the  leaves 
nning  to  drop  otiT,  and  by  the  bottom  of 
litalks  becoming  yellow ;  also  by  the  con- 


dition of  the  seed  bolls,  which  should  be  ex- 
amined almost  daily  about  the  time  of  maturity 
of  the  crop.  When  the  ripest  on  being  cut 
open  with  a  sharp  knife  do  not  appear  within 
whitish  and  watery,  but  firm  and  dark  green, 
the  flax  is  fit  for  pulling.  Soon  after  this  the 
seeds  would  begin  to  fall,  and  the  fibre  would 
lose  its  silkiness  and  elasticity.  But  if  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  seed  for  sowing,  the  plants 
must  be  allowed  to  fully  ripen  at  the  cost  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  fibre.  As  the  flax  is 
pulled,  it  is  gathered  in  bundles  to  dry ;  and 
then  if  the  seeds  are  thoroughly  ripened,  they 
may  be  separated  by  the  threshing  mill.  The 
ordinary  course,  however,  is  to  strip  the  seeds 
by  the  process  called  rippling,  which  is  draw- 
ing the  stalks,  a  handful  at  a  time,  through  a 
set  of  iron  teeth  standing  in  a  row,  half  an  inch 
apart  at  top  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  bot- 
tom. Four  men  with  two  rippling  combs  will 
separate  the  seeds,  it  is  estimated,  from  more 
than  an  acre  of  flax  in  a  day.  The  seed  bolls 
sliould  be  well  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in 
bags  in  an  airy  place.  At  convenient  times 
they  are  threshed  and  winnowed  to  separate 
the  seed  from  the  capsules,  preparatory  to  ob- 
taining by  expression  the  oil  and  the  oil  cake. 
The  culture  of  flax  and  its  preparation  for  mar- 
ket involve  more  labor  than  almost  any  other 
crop.  The  seeds  are  preferred  which  are  brought 
from  Riga,  and  next  to  these  the  Dutch ;  the 
American  produce  a  coarser  stem.  The  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  repeated 
harrowing  after  deep  ploughing.  The  weeding 
re<iuires  peculiar  care,  that  it  may  be  sufficient 
without  ii\jury  to  the  young  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  rich  by  judicious  manuring; 
for  flax  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  exhausting 
crop.  The  plan  of  returning  to  the  soil  the 
water  in  which  the  stalks  are  steeped,  by  which 
it  is  estimated  nine  tenths  of  the  nutritious 
matter  taken  away  are  restored,  is  highly  rec- 
ommended. The  pure  fibre  yields  no  ashes, 
so  that  it  takes  nothing  from  the  soil,  and  the 
manure  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  the  oil  cake  will 
restore  much  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
seeds.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  mixture  of 
sjilt8,  ^^  which  it  has  been  said  will  replace 
chemically  the  constituents  of  the  plants  pro- 
duced from  an  acre  of  land,  viz.:  muriate 
of  potash,  30  lbs. ;  common  salt,  28 ;  burned 
gypsum,  powdered,  34;  bone  dust,  54;  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  56.^*  The  preparation  of 
the  flax  for  market  finds  occupation  for  the  cul- 
tivators in  the  winter  season  ;  but  this  can  be 
economically  conducted  only  where  many  are 
engaged  in  the  culture,  and  mills  are  provided 
with  the  re<iuisite  machinery.  In  the  flax  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium  it  is  stated  there  are  no  pau- 
]>ers,  as  the  whole  popiilatitm  find  employment 
during  the  winter. — The  first  process  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fibre  is  to  steep  the  st.ilks 
in  water  until  fermentation  takes  place.  This 
causes  the  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  the 
harl  or  the  fibrous  jwrtion  to  the  woo<ly  core, 
called  the  boon,  to  be  decomposed,  and  the 
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fibres  are  thus  set  free.  The  water  most  snit- 
able  for  tins  purpose  is  soft  river  water.  The 
flax  is  loft  more  free  from  color  by  a  stream  of 
water  flowing  over  the  bandies  than  if  these 
are  steeped,  as  is  often  done,  in  a  pool,  the 
water  of  wliich  is  kept  to  bo  applied  to  the  soil. 
This  process  is  called  water-retting  or  rotting. 
The  result  is  sometimes  obtained  by  exposing 
the  flux  on  grass  plots  to  the  dew  and  rain, 
when  the  operation  is  called  dew-retting.  This 
retiuires  much  longer  time,  and  also  the  con- 
trol of  extensive  grass  fields.  It  is  an  excellent 
method  to  combine  the  two  processes,  com- 
mencing with  the  water-retting,  and  when  the 
boon  is  partially  rotted  and  the  gummy  matter 
loosened,  to  complete  the  operation  upon  the 
grass ;  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too 
far  and  injuring  the  fibre  is  thus  avoided.  When 
the  steeping  process  alone  is  employed,  the  flax 
is  reiriove(i  from  the  water  as  soon  as  the  harl 
is  found  to  separate  by  the  fingers  from  the 
borin,  and  this  breaks  without  bending.  At 
this  stage  also  several  stalks  knotted  together 
sink  in  tlie  water.  The  duration  of  the  process 
is  from  <>  to  20  days.  The  riper  the  plant, 
tlie  longer  is  the  time  required ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  sorting  the  stalks  into  bundles  of 
similar  (jualities.  The  bundles,  being  lifted  out 
of  tlie  water  by  hand,  are  set  on  end  to  drain 
for  24  hours,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread 
upon  grass,  and  occasionally  turned,  to  be  soft- 
ened and  ripened  by  exposure  for  several  days. 
When  again  jrathered  and  made  into  sheaves, 
thesi,'  may  be  kept  for  years  in  stacks,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fibre  c(mtinuing  to  improve  for  some 
seasons.  Though  the  fermenting  process  is  not 
intende<l  to  pass  to  the  putrefying  stage,  a  dis- 
jigreeable  odor  is  given  out  from  tlie  flax,  which 
even  contaminates  the  air  of  the  district,  and 
the  waters  are  so  atfected  that  the  fish  are  poi- 
soned. A  more  expeditious  and  agreeable  pro- 
cess was  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  such 
a  one  was  <le vised  by  Mr.  li.  B.  Schenck  of 
New  York,  and  successfullvintro<luced  into  the 
flax  districts  of  Ireland  in  1 847.  This  consisted 
in  steeping  the  stalks  in  water  heated  by  steam 
pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  90''  F.  The 
gummy  matter  is  thus  rapidly  decomposed,  so 
that  in  about  Co  hours  the  operation  is  com- 
j)leted  without  the  escape  of  any  disagreeable 
odors.  The  mucilaginous  water  is  then  drawn 
off,  an<l  the  flax  is  set  to  dry  upon  frames,  the 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  used,  if  neces- 
sary, to  heat  the  air  for  hastening  the  drying. 
( )tlitr  improvements  have  also  been  introduced, 
as  that  of  Mr.  Bower  of  Lee«ls,  which  consists 
in  rolliriir  the  stalks  after  tliey  have  been 
steeped  in  cold  or  wann  water,  a;:ain  steeping, 
and  aL'ain  nulling.  The  glutinous  matter  is 
thus  more  thoroughly  removed.  The  addition 
(>f  a  pound  of  cau>tic  anmionia  or  of  common 
salt  or  (ilauber  salt  to  every  ITjO  lbs.  of  rain 
water  is  reC(>mmended ;  and  the  temi>erature  i 
luing  kejit  at  fn»m  On-  to  12o  ,  the  openition  \ 
may  be  coniplett-<l  in  J^o  hours.  The  mo>t 
rapi<l  i>r«M;ess,  however,  is  to  steep  the  flax  for 


a  short  time,  and  thep  exhaust  the  air  from  iti 
fibres  by  the  action  of  an  air  pomp.    Twicv 
steeping  and  twice  exhausting  the  air  serre  to 
remove  the  glutinous  matter  in  a  few  hoon. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  f(»rtbe 
retting  mechanical  methods  of  Be|»arating  iLe 
fibre  from  the  boon,  but  they  hare  not  h««n 
successful,  owing  to  the  inferior  qnality  of  the 
filaments  thus  prepared.    The  introduction  uf 
chemical  matters  to  hasten  the  fermentaliva 
has  been  greatly  objected  to  from  their  Kabiti- 
ty  to  weaken  the  fibres.    The  reducing  of  tic 
fibre  to  the  condition  of  cotton  by  the  proccM 
of  the  chevalier  Glaussen  has  excited  strmuE 
opposition  on  this  account.     He  liad  observed 
that  the  flax  caught  in  the  branches  oTerhanic- 
ing  a  stream  in  Brazil,  which  ran  through  hu 
fiax  fields,  was  by  repeated  wetting  and  ex- 
posure converted  into  a  substance  exactly  ]ik« 
cotton.    He  then  contrived  a  way  of  attainicf 
the  same  result  by  exposing  the  fiax  to  the 
action  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  after- 
ward removing  the  alkali  by  boiling  in  witrr 
to  which  ji^  to  ji-^  of  sulphuric  acid  is  hdi\rd. 
The  straw  is  next  steeped  in  a  strong  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  and  when  the  fibrt* 
are  filled  with  this  salt,  it  is  transferred  to  i 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  weak  like  the  fomitr. 
Carbonic    acid    gas  is  generated  throughoat 
the  substance,  and  this  bursts  and  splits  ihe 
fibre  in  a  remarkable  manner,  giving  it  the  ip- 
pearance  of  cotton.    Samples  of  various  UbA"* 
of  this  materia],  both  alone  and  mixed  vit^ 
cotton,  and  others  with  wool,  and  alio  vitli 
silk,  were  placed  by  Claussen  in  the  Looik« 
exhibition  of  1651,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.   The  same  article,  however,  appeirt  to 
have  been  made  in  England  and  Germasj  da- 
ring the  last  century,  and  a  factory  was  eftib- 
lished  near  Vienna  in  1780  for  its  mannfiKtsRL 
Berthollet,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Gioliert  hart  a- 
perimentally  investigated  the  subject  and  B<^ 
thollet  states  that  as  fine  cotton  niay  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commonest  refuse  tow  as  frm 
the  best  fiax.    For  some  reason,  howei 
sibly  the  expense  of  the  process  or  the 
quality  of  the  fibre,  the  oi)eration  does  kiv*  ■ 
to  have  prospered. — After  the  flax  has 
retted  and  dried,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
cess  called  breaking,  by  which  the  straw » 
cracked  repeatedly  across,  the  etleet  of  whica 
is  to  produce  the  separation  of   the  1 
woody  portion,  which  falls  away  in  |»iece»u 
the  filaments  when  afterward  beaten  by  a  bmi 
flat  blade  of  wood  in  the  operatiim  of  scateUad 
A  variety  of  machines  are  used  fi»r  crt 
the  boon.    The  most  simple  is  made  viu  ■ 
large  wooden  b1a<le,  called  a  swinglins  !       i 
worked  by  a  handle  at  one  end,  and        omJ 
by  a  pivot  at  the  other  into  a  block  wiiua 
into  which  it  fits;  across  this  block  the         ■ 
laid,  a  handful  together,  broken  bj  the 
and  moved  along,  as  straw  or  hay  is  cbufw^ 
in  a  connnon  cutter.    Other  brakes  are  vorM 
by  the  fiM»t — a  grooved  block  being  brcM 
down  by  each  impulse  upon  the  flax,  vb 
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hi.At\  across  a  fixed  hjo^k  with  corresponding: 
BTooves ;  a  rode  spring  jerks  the  movable  block 
bp  atrain  as  the  toot  releases  it.  In  the  win- 
DDwinf;  or  scatchin^  the  (lermans  make  mnch 
Qse  of  a  thin  sabre -shaped  wooden  knife,  with 
which  they  strike  the  flax  as  a  handful  of  it 
is  held  in  a  horizontal  groove  in  an  npright 
board.  The  coarse  tow  and  woody  particles 
are  thns  removed,  those  which  adhere  most 
Hrmly  being  scraped  or  rubbed  off  by  laying 
the  flax  upon  the  leather  worn  for  this  purpose 
upon  the  leg  of  the  operator.  It  is  estimated 
that  UK)  lbs.  of  dried  retted  flax  should  yield 
i5  to  48  lbs.  of  broken  flax ;  and  from  this  when 
the  boon  waste  is  further  removed  by  scutching 
a)x>ut  24  lbs.  of  flax  are  obtained  and  0  or  10 
lbs.  of  tow.  The  breaking  of  100  lbs.  of  straw 
Uy  the  machine  described  recjuires  tlie  labor  of 
IT  to  18  hours;  and  the  cleaning  of  100  lbs.  of 
broken  flax  by  the  swingling  knife  takes  about 
\:m>  liourfi.  Flax  is  broken  also  upon  a  larger 
scale  by  machines  consisting  of  fluted  rollers, 
variously  contrived ;  and  other  labor-saving 
machines  with  rotating  blades  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  process  of  scutching.  The  next 
process  is  hatobelling  or  carding.  As  per- 
r«,»rmed  by  hand,  a  wisp  of  flax,  held  in  the 
middle  and  well  spread  out,  is  thrown  so  as  to 
Iraw  <ine  en<l  of  it  over  a  set  of  sharp  steel 
kvth  which  are  set  upright  and  serve  the  pur- 
[>o*e  of  a  comb.  One  end  of  the  bundle  being 
latchelled,  it  is  turned  round,  and  the  other  is 
•joatfil  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  process  is 
roju'fttvd  on  finer  hatchels.  By  this  means 
ib«»ut  Tio  per  cent,  of  tow  and  dust  and  woody 
[•articles  are  separated  from  the  long  fibre, 
3' »i5w  called  line.  This  is  fit  for  spinning  into 
men  threads,  and  the  tow  may  be  used  for 
thv  same  purpose  for  coarser  fabrics.  Machine 
tiatchellinp,  however,  has  for  the  most  part 
taken  the  place  of  hand  labor,  and  is  conducted 
opon  a  large  scale  and  with  many  moditioatiuns 
m  the  extensive  linen  mills.  The  flax,  being 
rut  in  lengths  of  10  or  12  inches,  is  arranged  in 
Bat  layers  called  stricks,  th'e  fibres  parallel  and 
tndincT  together.  Each  of  these  is  held  by 
two  fttrips  of  wood  clami)ed  together  across  its 
middle,  or  8r)metimes  across  one  end.  They 
ire  placed  around  a  revolving  drum,  within 
which  another  drum  armed  with  teeth  rapidly 
revolver  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  combs  the 
fiax  as  the  ends  fall  among  the  teeth.  When 
hatchelled  on  one  side  the  strick  is  turned  over 
ind  the  process  is  repeated  <m  the  other.  The 
Miter  drum  revolves  slowly,  and  discharges  the 
itricks  when  they  have  lK»en  carried  over  the 
U»p  of  the  inner  drum,  beyond  the  point  where 
the  fibres  could  n<11onirer  fall  among  the  teeth. 
Much  inirennity  is  <lisplayed  in  the  modifica- 
ti'msof  this  machint-ry,  and  also  of  a  prepara- 
tory machine  for  dividing  the  fibres  into  equal 
«Dffths  .ind  sortinir  the  lower  ends,  the  middles, 
ukI  the  upper  ends,  each  by  theuiselves.  The 
Itricks  when  hatchelled  are  sorted  aocordinir  to 
he  fineness  of  the  fibres,  those  nmde  up  of  the 
•w«.r  ends  Injing  the  coarsest;  but  the  divi- 


sions are  mnch  more  minute  than  those  of  each 
fibre  into  three  lengths.  In  making  this  sep- 
aration the  line  sorter,  as  the  operator  is  called, 
is  guided  entirely  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  this 
indicating  the  quality  of  the  fibres  more  deli- 
cately than  the  sight.  The  next  operation  pre- 
paratory to  spinning  is  to  lay  the  fibres  upon 
a  feeding  cloth,  each  successive  wisp  overlap- 
ping hall  way  the  one  preceding  it.  The  feed- 
ing cloth  conveys  them  to  rollers,  between 
which  they  are  flattened  and  held  back  as  a 
second  pair  more  rapidly  revolving  seizes  the 
part  in  advance  and  draws  out  the  flax.  A 
tape  or  ribbon  of  flax  is  thus  formed,  which  is 
discharged  into  a  tin  cylinder,  a  row  of  cylin- 
ders standing  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
machines.  The  tapes  or  slivers  are  afterward 
joined  several  together,  and  at  the  roving  frame 
are  slightly  twisted,  when  they  are  wound  upon 
bobbins,  which  is  the  last  process  before  spin- 
ning. (See  Linen.) — The  principal  treatise 
upon  this  subject  is  the  prize  essay  of  James 
Mac  Adam,  jr.,  secretary  to  the  society  for  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  the  growth  of 
flax  in  Ireland.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  it 
by  the  royal  agricultural  society  of  England, 
and  the  essay  was  published  in  vol.  viii.  of 
their  **  Journal."  It  has  furnished  a  great  part 
of  the  data  of  many  of  the  valuable  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  English  scientific  dictionaries. 

FLAXNABT,  Jthi,  an  English  sculptor,  born  in 
York,  July  0,  1756,  died  in  London,  Dec.  0, 
1820.  In  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  mould- 
er of  figures  in  I^ndon,  he  ac({uired  his  first 
ideas  of  form.  Showing  a  strong  inclination 
for  modelling,  he  was  placed  at  the  royal  acade- 
my. After  many  years  of  severe  study,  during 
which  he  supported  himself  by  designing  for 
the  Wedgwoods  and  otliers,  and  pro<lured  some 
meritorious  works,  including  a  monument  to 
the  poet  Collins  in  Chichester  catlie<lral,  ho 
went  in  1787  to  Rome,  lie  had  read  the  (ireek 
poets  in  the  original,  and  protluced  two  series 
of  outline  illustrations  of  Homer  and  ^Eschylus, 
by  which  he  is  perhaps  more  widely  known 
than  by  any  of  his  other  works.  His  series 
of  illustrations  of  Dante  is  almost  e<iually  cele- 
brated. After  seven  years'  sojourn  in  Rome  he 
returned  to  England,  and  commenced  a  series 
of  Scriptural  compositions,  remarkable  for  re- 
ligious fervor  and  pathos.  Of  the  numerous 
statues  which  he  execute<l,  those  (»f  Nelson, 
Howe,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mansfield,  and 
Kemble  are  the  best  known.  His  **  Shield  of 
Achilles'*  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of 
modem  art.  Flaxman  was  a  member  of  the 
I  royal  academy,  in  which  he  also  filled  the 
chair  of  profess(>r  of  scMilpture,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1810.  He  received  for  his  designs 
for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  73  in  all,  15«.  each, 
and  for  many  of  his  uumIcIs  for  Wedgwoinl  only 
half  a  guinea.  His  lectures  were  publi>hod  in 
1820,  and  a  new  eilition  with  a  memoir  in  \xiiS. 

FLtl.     See  Epizoa. 

FLE.IB.INE,  the  common  name  c»f  herbs  of 
the  genus  eri^eron,  order  com]n»$i((r,  having  a 
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nakotl  roci'ptacle,  ami  a  rouprif  pappus,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  ruw  of  capillary  bristles  with 
minutor  ones  intermixed,  or  with  a  distinct 
outer  pappus  of  small  bristles  or  scales.  The 
solitary  or  corvmbe<l  heads  are  manv-tlower- 
ed,  radiate,  Hat  or  hemispherical ;  disk  yellow, 
rays  white  nr  purple;  leaves  entire  or  toothed, 


who  nnitcd  in  mourning  his  death.  Besidei 
his  funeral  orations,  lic  left  Pantgjfri^ut*  du 
Hdiitts  (3  vols.),  Vie  tie  TheoJose  U  GruhtU  ftOil 
ISUutoire  da  cardinal  Xinunes.  FlCxliM'i 
charity  and  amiability  appear  especially  in  \m 
letters.  A  complete  edition  of  Li8  W4»rks  wit 
published  at  Nhues  in  17b2  (8  vols.  8vu>. 


and  generally  sessile.  Formerly  the  plants  were  j  FLECKXOE,  Rlthard,  a  British  poet,  contrni- 
supposed  to  have  the  power  when  8us|»ended  in  "  porary  with  Dryden,  died  about  1678.  I-ittie 
a  room  of  driving  away  deas;  hence  the  name.  |  is  known  of  his  life,  and  he  is  rememUrivil 
The  daisy  tieabanes,  A',  ajinuum  and  K  Phila-  •  only  because  his  name  furnished  Dryden  the 
dcfphicum,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  title  i»f  his  satirical  poem  against  SLadwvU. 
United  States.  They  have  a  bitterish  taste  and  ,  ^'  MacFlecknoe.^'  lie  is  believed  to  have  l^xn 
a  feebly  aromatic  odor,  due  to  a  small  amount  |  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  and  wrote  severtl 
of  volatile  oil.  Fleabane  is  diuretic,  and  has  comic  plays,  among  which  are  *' Deiuoiselle* » 
been  used  in  nephritic  diseoses  and  dropsy.    It    la  Mode,"  "Love's  Dominion,**  ''The  Marriag* 


is  most  conveniently  given  in  infusion  or  de- 
coction. J'S.  Canademtey  or  Canada  fleabane, 
possesses  similar  properties.  It  is  also  called 
horseweed  an<l  butterweed,  an<l  is  common 
throughout  the  country.     The  volatile  oil,  of 


of  Oceanus  and  Britannia,^'  and  *'  Enuina,  er 
tho  Chaste  Lady.^*  lie  wrote  also  a  volume 
of  '^  Epigrams  and  Enigmatic  Character^.'*  llii 
poems  are  of  little  value,  though  tsomv  of  them 
have  been  praised  by  Southey. 


which  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  than  the  |  FLEETWOOD,  Charles,  an  English  republican, 
two  species  Hrst  mentioned,  is  (»flicinal,  and  may  •  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  died  in  lOSd. 
be  used  in  the  dose  of  fnmi  five  to  ten  drops.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
It  has  been  reconunended  by  scmie  practitioners  listed  as  a  trooper  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
in  the  treatment  of  uterine  haMuorrhage,  but  '  and  in  1(>45  was  made  colonel,  and  goveruer 
does  not  ]>ossess  much  control  over  that  dilK-  {  of  Bristol.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned 
cultv.  Occasionally  when  the  stomach  is  irri-  .  to  parliament  for  Buckinghamshise,  and  in 
table  it  will  be  retained  while  other  diuretics  ■  1047  he  was  one  of  the  commissiouers  to  tre^it 
are  rejected.  It  may  often  be  added  with  ad-  |  with  the  king.  After  the  establishment  of  tbe 
vantage  to  other  agents  similar  in  etfect.  i  commonwealth  he  became  lieutenant  genenJ, 

FLEiUlEK,  Esprit,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  bom  .  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Won-t*- 
at  Pernes,  June  10,  ir):32,  died  in  Montpellier,  |  ter,  and  in  consequence  of  his  great  influcoce 
Feb.  lt>,  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Avignon,  with  the  anny,  after  the  death  of  his  first  vit'e 
in  the  college  of  the  *' Fathers  of  the  Christian  Cromwell  gave  him  his  eldest  daughter  Brid|vL 
l)(K'trine,"  gave  special  attention  to  the  culture  ,  the  widow  of  Ireton,  in  marriage.  In  l^i  L« 
of  elo(}uence,  was  noted  for  the  elegance  of  his  i  wasappointedcomnuinder-iD-chief  of  theftux'rt 
language,  taught  rhetoric  at  Narbonne,  and  in  ;  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  lord  deputy ;  bnl  bit 
101)1  went  to  Paris,  where  without  fortune  or  ;  opposition  to  the  ambitious  pr<»jects  of  kb 
friends  he  became  catechist  in  a  parish.  A  \  father-in-law  soon  caused  his  recall.  lie  vu 
Latin  poem  which  he  wrote,  describing  the  fa-  appointed  one  of  the  fourteen  mi^ior  giucnl* 
mous  tournament  celebrated  by  Louis  XIV.  in  to  whom  the  internal  govemuient  was  com- 
1002,  was  much  admireil,  and  he  soon  alter  be-  mitted  during  the  latter  days  of  the  protecUff- 
came  ])receptor  in  the  house  of  Caumartin,  a    ate.     On  the  death  of  the  protector  he  eudetv- 


councillor  of  state,  and  was  a<lmittvd  into  the 


ored  by  his  influence  with  the  troops  to  sop- 


society  of  the  hotel  deKambouillet.  Manyofhis  ]>lant  Richard  Cromwell,  but  in  the  midst  of 
Sermons  were  highly  esteemed,  but  his  funeral  ;  his  intrigues  the  Stuarts  were  restored,  and  bs 
oration  on  the  ducliess  of  Montausier  in  1072  |  narrowly  esca{>ed  execution  as  a  rebel  Uf 
was  his  flrst  great  triumph.  His  funeral  ora-  ;  retired  to  Stoke-Newington,  and  passed  tlw 
tion  on  Turenne,  delivered  in  Paris  in  1070,  '  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  was  cunniaf, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  placed  him,  in  i  timid,  and  irresolute,  with  but  little  military 
the  o]»ii)ion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  .  skill;  and  his  influence  and  prouiotion  io 
the  side  of  Hossuet.  Among  his  otlier  funerid  Cromwell's  army  were  mainly  due  to  his  pov- 
oratioiis.  tliose  i>n  the  flrst  president  I^imoi-  !  er  in  praying  and  extemporaneous  preachm^ 
gnon.  on  (jueen  Marie  Therese,  and  on  the  chan-  FLEETWOOD,  WiUlan,  an  English  prelate  and 
cellor  Letellier,  were  most  admired.  Louis  :  author,  born  in  London  in  January,  1G5G,  died 
XIV.  Ire^towed  upon  him  flrst  the  abbey  of  i  at  Tottenham,  Aug.  4,  1723.  He  graduate<l  at 
St.  Severin,  then  the  ]>osition  of  reader  to  the  Cambridge,  and  became  chaplain  of  William 
dauphin,  the  bishopric  of  I.avaur  in  10s,\  and  HI.,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  17u7,  and  bishop 
that  of  Nimes  in  10S7.  The  edict  (»f  Nantes  •  of  Ely  in  1714.  He  was  an  eminent  poliiis 
bavins;  been  revoked  shortly  i»efore  the  ap-  orator,  and  probably  the  best  preacher  of  Lb 
pointineutof  Flechier  to  his  last  diocesi*.  whieh  .  time.  Among  his  numerous  works  are:  "E*- 
(oiitainetl  numerous  Protestants,  he  found  great  say  on  Miracles 'Ml  7Ul);  Chronicum  Pretianm 
diltiinlty  in  the  eicle?i:u-4tical  government  of  it.  (17J»7)  ;  ond  "  Free  Sermons''  (1712),  the  pr»- 
lii>  eondiirt.  however,  made  him  e<|ua11y  dear  ;  face  of  which  was  condemned  by  tlie  hoQie  of 
to  the  Catholics  and  Trotcdtauts  of  Lunguedoc,  j  commons  to  be  burned  because  it  advocated 
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whi?  principles.  It  was  nevertheless  publislied 
and  praised  in  Addison's  "Spectator." 

FLE1SC*IIEK,  HftarMi  Lfkerfcht,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, born  at  Schandau,  Feb.  21, 1801.  He 
fltudie<l  in  Leipsic  and  Paris,  and  was  professor 
at  lA.'ipsic  from  1835  to  16C0.  Since  then  he  has 
occapied  the  chair  of  the  Arabic,  Persfian,  and 
Turkish  languages  at  the  university  of  Berlin, 
and  ranks  among  the  best  Arabic  scholars 
of  Germany.  His  translation  of  Zamahshari's 
'* Golden  Necklaces''  (Leipsic,  1885)  involved 
him  in  a  protracted  controversy  with  Ham- 
mer-Purprstall.  He  continned  the  edition  of 
the  Arabic  text  of  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights,''  which  was  commenced  by  Habicht 
(completed  in  12  vols.,  Breslau,  1843).  Among 
his  principal  works  are  his  editions  of  Al)ul- 
feda's  Jlistoria  Ante-hlamira  (with  transla- 
tion, 1>^31),  of  Beidhawi's  "Commentary  on 
the  Koran  ■'  (1844-'8)^  and  a  free  translation  of 
Mirza  Mohammed  Ibrahim's  modern  Persian 
grammar  (1847). 

FLEJII5iG,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Kentucky,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  Licking  river ;  area  estimated  at 
5'Mi  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,398,  of  whom 
l,55fi  were  colored.  The  E.  part  is  hilly 
and  the  W.  undulating.  The  soil  is  generally 
goo(L  Near  Licking  river  is  a  remarkable  <le- 
posit  of  iron  fulgurites  the  oxide  being  fonned 
mt«»  regular  tul>es  of  various  diameters,  from 
that  of  a  pistol  barrel  to  several  inches.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  53,011  bushels 
of  wheat,  2r.,4H0  of  rve,  686,538  of  Indian  corn, 
7'*,242  of  oats,  20,48.3  of  potatoes,  219,970  lbs. 
of  butter,  27,854  of  wool,  and  805,954  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  4,705  horses,  2,915  milch 
cow**,  rt,0l9  other  cattle,  9,552  sheep,  and 
l.lHH  swine;  2  flour  mills,  3  saw  mills,  and  2 
distilleries.     Capital,  Flemingsburg. 

FLCSIXG,  Jtha,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  bom  at 
Kirkro,ids,  near  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in 
1785,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18,  1857.  Al- 
though possessing  an  unusual  taste  for  the 
natural  sciences  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
about  1807  was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  In 
18*>8,  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  tlie  western 
Wes,  he  accepted  the  linng  of  Bressay  in  Shet- 
land. About  the  same  time  appeared  liis 
•'R'ononiical  Mineralogy  of  the  Orkney  and 
Zetland  Islands;"  and  thenceforth  for  nearly 
S*>  years  his  attention  was  pretty  e(jually 
divide<1  between  his  clerical  duties  and  his 
scientitic  pursuits.  In  1810  he  exclinnged  the 
living  of  Bressay  for  that  of  Flisk,  in  Fife- 
shire.  His  contributions  to  public  journals 
and  to  learned  societies  now  became  frequent. 
Id  1S22,  having  furnished  the  article  "Ich- 
thyology" for  the  **  Encyclopjedia  Britannica," 
and  tho'*e  on  "  Helminthnlogy  •'  and  *•  Inse<'ta  " 
for  the  "  E<linburgh  Encyclopedia,"  besides 
numerous  papers  for  the  "  Proceedings "  of 
the  Wemerian  societv  and  the  roval  societv  of 
Edinburcrli,  and  the  **  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Jonmal/'  he  published  his  first  important 
work,  the  **  Philosophy  of  Zoolnjiy"'  (2  voN., 
Edinburgh).     In  the  second  volume  he  enim- 


clated  a  system  of  classification  at  variance' 
with  those  of  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier,  and  known 
as  the  binary  or  dichotomous  system,  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  which  consists  in  arranging  ani- 
mals according  to  their  positive  and  negative 
characters.  In  his  "History  of  British  Ani- 
mals" (Edinburgh,  1828),  the  first  decided  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  British  naturalist  to  ex- 
hibit the  palfeontological  history  of  animals, 
by  the  side  of  those  belonging  to  our  epoch. 
The  great  principle  laid  down  by  him,  from 
whith  he  never  receded,  is  that  the  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  animal  kingdom 
have  been  produced  by  the  changes  which  ac- 
companied the  successive  depositions  (►f  the 
strata.  In  1 882  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  at  King's  college,  Abenleen ; 
but  in  1843,  having  identified  himself  with  the 
Free  church,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
professorship.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the  New 
(Free  church)  college,  Edinburgh,  with  which 
he  remained  connected  until  his  death.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  works  enumerated.  Dr.  Fleming 
published  "  Molluscous  Animals,  including  Shell 
Fish"  (Edinburgh,  1837),  "The  Temperature 
of  the  Seasons"  (1851),  "The  Lith(»logy  of 
Edinburgh ''  (1858),  and  considerably  more 
than  100  papers,  principally  on  zoology,  j>a- 
Iteontology,  and  geology. 

FLEMISH  LA^iCriGE  AKD  LITERATrRE.  The 
VlaeuiHrh  or  Ihtytttch^  one  of  the  many  Teu- 
tonic dialects,  is  the  vernacular  of  the  Vlamin- 
gen  (about  2,5<K),oOO)  in  the  Belgian  provinces 
of  East  an«l  West  Flander.s,  Antwerj),  imd  Lim- 
burg,  in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  and  in  some 
f>arts  of  the  French  department  of  Le  Nord, 
and  also  scattered  in  the  Wallonic  ((Jallo-Ko- 
manic)  provinces  of  Belgium ;  French  also  being 
spoken  in  the  large  cities  and  used  in  official 
<locuments.  It  is  akin  to  the  Frisian  and  to 
the  Holhmdish  or  Dutch,  which  is  its  younger 
branch.  It  is  more  palatal  and  nasnl  than  the 
Dutch,  which  is  more  guttural.  Tlie  ditU-renco 
between  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  languages  con- 
sists principally  in  the  orthography  of  words 
containing  in  Dutch  the  double  vowels  na.  it  or 
//,  /)/»,  »/»/,  which  in  Flemish  retain  the  older 
tonus  ae,  y,  oe^  ue.  All  wonls  containing  these 
double  vowels  are  pronounce<l  alike  in  the  two 
languages,  with  one  partial  exception.  In  West 
Flanders  an<l  the  department  of  Le  Nord, 
France,  where  the  old  Flemish  is  spoken  in 
the  greatest  jmrity,  the  y  has  the  sound  of  the 
English  short  i  in  pin,  instead  of  that  (►f  long  i 
in  w///^.  like  its  Dutch  analo};ue  // ;  Jis  in  Mun- 
heer,  Mijuheer.  In  the  provinces  \>(  Y.i\<  Flan- 
<lers,  Antwerp,  and  Brabant,  however,  the  y 
has  the  long  sound.  The  main  ditference  be- 
tween Flemish  and  High  (lemian  consist"*  in 
the  change  of  wA  ((ferman)into/r,  and  the  harsh 
/»-?  into  t.  So  little  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  Flemish  languajre,  that  many  ohl  manu- 
s(^ripts  can  be  easily  deciphered  at  the  present 
day. — The  earliest  Flemish  manus<^ript,  /.Vi- 
naert  de  Vos  ("Reynard  the  Fox"),  attributed 
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to  a  priest  named  Willoni  van  Utonhoven  (in 
the  12tli  century),  was  fur  many  years  consid- 
ered of  douhtful  origin ;  but  at  the  linguistic 
congress  held  at  (ilient  in  1841  it  was  con- 


F.  Blieck,  Serrure,  the  abb^  David,  Bormiu, 
Snellaert^  and  Lebrocquy.  Tbe  Belgian  gov- 
emment  was  at  first  opposed  to  this  morem^Dt 
or  at  least  looked  upon  it  with  coldness;  but 


cedud  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  belong  to    latterly  it  has  come  to  recognize  it  and  give  it 


Belgium.  Tlje  next  monument  of  the  early 
literature  is  an  ordinance  of  Duke  Ileurv  L  of 
Bnibunt  (V22\i).  A  printA.»d  copy  of  this  ordi- 
nance, taken  from  the  '*  Book  of  Privileges  "  in 
the  archives  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  literary  c«>llection  of  J.  F.  Willems 
(  V'  r/mrnhfhuj  orer  tie  Xederduytsche  Tael  en 
Li'tttrkHndi\  1824).  The  nest  work  of  any  im- 
portance  was  Minneloep  {Cours  d\imour),  by 
Dire  Potter,  12:30.  The  Rymhyhel  ( »*  Bible  in 
Bhymes"),  the  Spiegel  historiael  (**  Historical 
Mirror**)  of  Jacob  Maerlant  (about  1285),  and 


countenance.  On  the  occasion  of  the  lingiii«tic 
congress  at  Ghent  in  1841,  the  memben  of 
the  government  for  tlie  first  time  publicly  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  Flemish  lani.'uajtt. 
In  1860  there  were  76  political  aod  81  other 
newspapers  and  periodicals  pablished  in  FIhd- 
ish.— -See  Vandenbossche,  AouteUe  grantmtiin 
raisonnee  pmir  apprendre  le  Jiamand  tt  It  kol- 
landa is  (LiWe^  1825);  J.  Dcsroches,  Grammain 
fiamande  (Antwerp,  1826);  the  grammars  of 
Van  Beers  and  Van  Heremans;  Noel  de  Ber- 
lemont,  Vocabulaire  Jranfoy$  ttjiameny  (Act- 


the  civic  laws  of  Antwerp  compiled  by  J.  van  werp,  1511);  Plautin,  Thc$auru$  TevtoniM 
Clere  (1JJ0(»),  are  the  principal  works  of  the  Lingua^  perfected  by  C.  Kilian  (Antwerp. 
loth  century.  In  the  14th  century  there  were  1573)  ;  Corleva,  Tresor  de  la  laugve  jiamahit 
scarcely  any  writers  of  note.  The  first  reli-  :  (Amsterdam,  1741);  Ilalma,  Grand  diet  ion- 
giouH  play,  aS(,   Gomaire^  written  by   II.  Bal  \  naire  fran^ois  it  jiamartd    (I-eyden,  177^;; 


of  Mechlin  (1444),  several  others  written  by 
C.  Everaet  (14yr»),  and  a  translation  (►f  Boe- 
thius  by  Jacob  Velt  of  Bruges,  are  the  only 
literary  monuments  of  tlie  15th  century.  In 
the  l(>th  we  have  the  Ilintoric  ran  JSehjis,  by 
Marc  van  Vaemewvck  of  (ihent  (1514),  and 
the  ''  Hive  of  the  Catholic  Church,''  by  Philip 
van  Marnix  (15C9).     ]Many  Frencli  fonns  of 


Desrotfhes,  Xoureau  dietionnaire  j'ranfait- 
jlaniand  et  jfamand-Jranfait  (Ghent,  1^*0)1 
dinger,  Xourcau  dietionnaire  jrartfttit-jla- 
maud  (Mechlin,  1834).  On  modern  Flemi^i 
literature  see  Ida  von  Df^ring»feld,  IV'M  ia 
Schelde  his  zur  Maas  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  186U 

FLEHMIMG,  Pill,  a  Gennan  poet«  bom  it 
Hartenstein  in  October,  1600,  died  in  Ilamborf; 


speech  were  introduced  during  the  Burgundian  j  April  2,  1040.  He  was  the  8<.»n  of  a  clergy 
reign,  and  also  many  Ilollandish  during  the  ;  man.  His  medical  studies  in  Leipsic  being  in- 
sway  of  the  Ilapsburgs,  so  that  the  old  Flemish  i  terru])ted  by  the  thirty  years'  war,  he  acoom- 
l(»st  much  of  its  purity  and  terseness.  Hooft,  ;  panied  the  envoy  of  Duke  Fre<lerick  of  Got- 
Vondel,  and  Cats  are  the  three  most  prominent  ;  tori)-Holstein  to  Russia  and  Persia.  niirri<d 
names  of  the  17th  century,  which  embraces  !  the  daughter  of  an  Esthonian  merchant  ind 
the  gulden  ago  of  Flemish  literature  (coinciding  :  shortly  before  his  death  received  his  nitiiiical 
with  the  stadtliohlership  of  Frederick  Henry  |  diploma  at  Leyden.  He  belonged  to  the  !!?il«Hii 
of  Orange,  H)25-'47).  The  18th  century  fur-  j  school  of  lyrical  poets,  and  in  some  r 
nishes  scarcely  any  work  of  note,  if  we  except  |  eclipst^d  even  Opitz.  His  Gtistlieht  ■■• 
tlie  '*  Ct>ui]>nrison  of  the  (rothic  and  Low  Dutch  :  %ttltliehe  Pttcmata  (.lena.  iri42)  and  hiseloq 


langurtges/"  ]»y  Ten  Kate  (  GcnuetntcJmp  tn$schen 
di-  (iothi.'trhe  Sprneke  in  de  Xiderdnyturh, 
171<ii,  Gt'ifUfttchifp^  a  poem  by  tlie  Jesuit  Lievin 
de  Meyer  of  Ghent  (1725),  and  the  beautiful 
pJKMii  J.'itoKJe  (*' Little  Pose"),  by  Bellamy 
(1772),  which  has  been  transLited  into  nearly 
all  ihe  Kur«»|ieaii  langujiges.    At  the  commence- 


hymn  In  alien  meinen  TJiaten  rank  ami'Dg  u» 
finest  prfxluctions.  Selected  editions  f«f  W» 
works  have  been  publishetl  in  Stuttgart  (I 
and  in  Mailer's  collection  of  (lenuan  poet»  w 
the  17th  century  (U>i|>8ic.  1822).  His  pjrthi- 
mous  Latin  poems  and  his  pastoral  e  \A 
M urge  nit  were  published  by  Lappenbvii^ 


nunt  nf  the  Iwth  century  we  have  Feith,  the    Stuttgart  in  1863. 
iinitatnr  of  (ioi-the  and  the  apostle  of  the  mod-  |      FLENSBIBG,  or  HfBsWrg,  a  seaport  and  ml^ 
em  school  of  FKuiish  literature  ( 1*^12) ;  Wil-     ket  town  of  the  Prussian  province  of  SchleswSfr 
leiiis,  on  the  r!enri>h  and  Dutch  nKwle  of  wri-  |  Holstein,  at  the  head  of  Flensburg  fiord. 
till::  the  laii-'uatre  of  the  Netherlands  (Onr  de     inlet  (►f  the  Baltic,  20  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  ScLw^ 


Ilnihihdinrhe    (u    Vim ntttrftC  Srhruf'tryzen  tan 
Inf  y,d,.n/'/yff<rli,  1>24);  and  l)'Iliil>ter (1834). 


wig;   pop.   in  1871,  21.325.      It  is  the  lii«t 
]>o])ulous  town  and  the  chief  conunercial  ntrt 


The  pri/e  piiein  on  the  Mihject  of  Bel;rian  in-  :  of  the  former  duchy  of  Schleswig.     Ituianute* 
dej>enden4e  Was  written   by  Ledeiranck,  who    tures  sugar,  tobacco,  ftaper,  soap,  and  in* 
was  cniwued  port  laureate  at  (ihent  in  1S34.     has  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  builds  s 
The  nio«.t  ]to]iular  writer  at  the  present  day  is    for  the  West  India  trade.     Railways  conhm* 
Ilendrik  ( 'onscience,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1H12.     it  with  the  principal  towns  of  the  pro*iDCt| 
]ii>  novels  are  tran>Iated  into  Knglish.  French,     and  with  Holding  in  Jutland,  and  steamabqtf 
and  (ieiiiian.     Anion::  the  namen  of  those  who     with  Stettin  and   other  ports  of  the   Baltic 
have  cx«rted  theniselve-*  toward  the  ditlusion  .  The  harbor  is  deep  enough  for  large  cnfti 
anil  iuiitroveiiient  of  the  languatre  are  I>lom- !  but  is  difiicult  of  entrance.     Altout  2<^>  Tets^L 
inaert,  \'an  der  Votude,  Delecourt,  De  Laet.     many  of  which  are  employed  in  the  GreenlaM 
Dedecker,  Van  Kyswyck,  Pensi*,  Van  Duyse,  i  whale  fishery,  are  owned  here.    The  numbtf 
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inccs  in  1869  was  2,21 1.  Flensbarg  was 
;hy  town  as  early  as  the  12th  centary, 
ifterward  suffered  much  from  wars  and 
rations. 

CHKB,  Aminw  (commonly  called  Fletcher 
mn),  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Saltonn, 
>thian,  in  1658,  died  in  London  in  1716. 
s  educated  under  tlie  care  of  Gilbert 
,  then  minister  of  the  parish  of  Saltoun, 
int  several  years  in  travel  on  the  conti- 
In  1681  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Scot- 
rliament  for  his  native  county,  and  dia- 
led himself  by  his  inflexible  opposition 
tyrannical  tendencies  of  the  English 
ment.  lie  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
%w  to  Holland,  was  then  summoned  be- 
*  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  failing 
}ur  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  con- 
i.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
[e  of  Monmouth  to  England  in  1685,  but 
Ately  went  abroad  again  in  consequence 
tim;  the  mayor  of  Lyme-Regis  in  a  scuf- 
I  Spain,  on  the  a|>plication  of  the  British 
ador,  ho  was  imprirtoned,  but  escaped  by 
of  an  unknown  friend;  and  in  Hungary 
led  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
igainst  the  Turks.  At  the  Hague  he 
6minent  in  forwarding  the  scheme  of 
olution  of  1688,  which  restored  him  to 
mtry.  He  soon  recovered  his  estate 
sumed  his  seat  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
but  became  as  vehement  an  opponent 
government  of  William  as  he  had  been 

of  his  two  predecessors.    He  exerted 

;o  the  last  against  the  union  of  the  two 
uis,  and  because  the  12  ^^limitations" 
he  proposed  failed  to  be  adopted  he  re- 
om  public  life.  He  possessed  fine  schol- 
complishmcnts,  and  his  writings  some- 
lisplay  a  high  degree  of  literary  excel- 

The  principal  of  them  are:  a  "Dis- 
of  Government  with  Relation  to  Mili- 
( Edinburgh,  1698);  two  **  Discourses 
dint?  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  "  (Edin- 

161*8):  Dwrorso  delle  cow  di  Spugna 
S  16y8);  **  Speeches,'' &c.  (Edinburgh, 

and  an  *^  Account  of  a  Conversation 
ling  a  Right  Regulation  of  Governments 
;  Common  Good  of  Mankind ''  (E^in- 

17<M).  Hi;*  collected  writings  were 
led  at  F.ondim  in  1  vol.  8vo  in  1737,  and 
y  on  hi;*  life  and  writings,  by  the  earl  of 
I,  appeared  in  1797. 

t'HEiu  !•  GUfs,  an  English  poet,  cousin 
tcher  the  dramatist,  born  about  1580, 
t  Alderton,  Suffolk,  in  1623.  He  was 
id  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and 
\  rector  of   Alderton,   where  his  life 

with  little  variety  of  incident.  Tlie 
poem  which  he  left,  entitled  **  Christ's 
r  and  Triumph  ''  (Cambridge,  1610),  has 
r  and  original  beauties,  with  many  of 
r*8  characteristics.  II.  Phlneas*  a  poet 
fgrman,  brother  of  the  prece<linp,  born 
584,die<i  at  Hilgay,  Xortolk,  about  1660. 
leing  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 


he  was  presented  in  1621  to  the  living  of  Uil-' 
gay,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He 
wrote  ** Piscatory  Eclogues"  and  a  drama 
called  ^^Sicelides,'*  but  his  chief  work  ia.  a 
poem  entitled  *'The  Purple  Island"  (0am- 
oridge,  1638),  an*  anatomical  and  allegorical 
description  of  the  human  body  and  mind. 
The  poem  is  given  entire  in  Southey^s  "Early 
English  Poets."  TJiese  brothers  were  disciples 
of  Spenser,  and  inflaenced  the  style  of  Milton. 

ILEKHEft,  Mflb  See  Beaumont  and 
Flitoiibb.  * 

FLEfiani,  J^iui  Winbn  (originally  Fil- 
cmiBB,  Jean  Guoxaume  de  la),  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  bom  at  Nyon,  Switz- 
erland, Sept  12,  1729,  died  at  Madeley,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  14,  1785.  Of  a  noble  Savoy ara 
family,  he  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Geneva.  Through  inability  conscientiously  to 
conform  to  the  Calvinistio  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  he  was  diverted  from  the  cler- 
ical profession,  and  entered  the  military  service 
of  Portugal.  Receiving  a  oaptain^s  commission 
for  Brazil,  but  accidentally  failing  to  sail  at  the 
time  appointed,  he  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Dntoh  army  and  set  out  for  Flanders.  Peace 
having  been  dechired  meantime,  he  went  to 
England  and  became  a  tutor.  About  1755  he 
joined  the  Methodist  society.  In  1757  he  took 
orders  in  the  church  of  England,  and  three  years 
later  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Dun- 
ham, which  he  declined,  since  "  it  attbrded  too 
much  money  for  too  little  work,"  and  the  poor 

r'sh  of  Madeley  became  his  field  of  labor, 
this  region  of  mines  and  manufactories, 
among  a  most  debased  and  neglected  people, 
he  continued  his  labors  of  charity  and  devotion 
in  the  midst  of  opf>osition  and  persecutions. 
In  1769  Fletcher  visited  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  addition 
to  his  parish  labors,  frequent  preaching,  and 
visits  to  London,  Bristol,  Bath,  \s  ales,  and  York- 
shire, he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  theo- 
logical school  founded  h"^  Lady  Huntingdon  at 
Trevecca,  Wales;  but  his  defence  and  advo- 
cacy of  Arminianism  soon  resulted  in  sunder- 
ing his  connection  with  it.  He  afterward  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  elevation  of  his  parishion- 
ers, to  missionary  journeys  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  company  with  Wesley,  Whitefield, 
and  their  coac^jutors,  and  to  the  preparation 
of  those  controversial  writings  in  which  the 
peculiar  doctrines  and  policy  of  Wesley  were 
defended  against  the  works  of  Toplady,  Row- 
land Hill,  and  others.  His  works  have  passed 
through  several  editions  in  England  and  also 
I  in  America;  the  last  being  issued  by  the  New 
!  York  Methodist  book  concern,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
FLEFirS,  a  town  of  Hainaut,  Belgium,  nea^ 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sambre,  7  m.  N.  E.  of 
Charleroi;  pop.  in  1866,  4,o93.  It  lias  been 
the  scene  of  four  great  battles.  The  first  took 
place  Aug.  29,  1622,  between  the  Si>aniards 
under  Gonzales  of  Cordova  and  the  army  of 
the  Protestant  union  under  Ohristian  of  Bruna- 
wick  and  Count  Manafeld,  tlie  victory  b«iig 
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claimed  by  both  sides ;  the  second,  Julv  1,  ir>00, 
between  the  French nnder  Marshal  Luxenibourjr 
and  the  (leniuins  under  the  prince  of  Wjildeck, 
tht?  latter  beinj;  defeated ;  tlie  third,  June  26, 
1794,  when  tlie  republican  French  general 
Jourdan  defeated  the  hnperialists  under  the 
prince  of  C'oburjr;  and  the  fourth,  ^renerallT 
known  as  the  battle  of  Li^my,  in  which  BlUcher 
was  worsted  bv  Xapoleou,  June  16,  1815. 

FLEIRY,  \ndri  Herrole,  cardinal  de.  a  French 
prelate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lodeve,  June 
22,  ir.53,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21>,  1743.  He  was 
educateil  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  almoner  to  the  queen  Marie  Therese, 
tlien  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  unwillingly  ]>romoted 
him  to  the  bisliopric  of  Fr6ius  in  10*J8,  at  the 
reijuest  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  On  the 
king  s  death  the  regent  appointed  him  precep- 
tor to  Louis  XV.,  then  about  five  years  old. 
On  the  death  of  the  regent  in  1723  he  advised 
the  young  king  to  take  the  duke  de  Bourbon 
as  first  minister,  reserving  for  himself  a  seat  in 
the  privy  council,  and  the  dis])en«iation  of  ec- 
clesiastical prt-ferments.  In  1726  he  caused  the 
duke  do  HtMirbon  U>  be  dismisstKl,  and,  not- 
withstanding he  wju*  himself  in  his  7yd  year, 
assumed  supreme  power,  with  the  title  of  min- 
ister of  state  and  superintendent  of  the  general 
post  office.  In  the  simie  year  he  was  created 
a  cardinal.  Under  his  administration  France 
was  generally  at  peace,  the  disorders  of  the 
past  reign  disappeared,  reforms  were  made  in 
the  government,  arts  and  sciences  were  foster- 
ed, and  tlie  country  enjoyed  comparative  pnw*- 
perity  at  honie.  Hut  abroad  she  lost  her  liigh 
jilace  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  her  army  de- 
generate<l,  her  navy  decayed,  and  towanl  the 
close  of  his  life  the  cardinal  was  charged  with 
involving  France  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  wlii«h  had  been  begun  against  his 
wishes,  and  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  death  ha<l 
been  little  more  than  a  series  of  disasters  for 
his  country.  He  sought  tt)  introduce  into  the 
public  administration  the  frugality  practised  in 
his  own  Inmsehold;  and  with  all  his  oppor- 
tunities for  emolument,  he  died  ])oor. 

FI^EIRY,  Cbiidf.  ab])e,  a  French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1640,  died  July 
14.  1723.  For  nine  years  he  followed  the  legal 
profe'isinn.  giving  mu<'h  attention  to  literary 
and  historical  ])ursuits.  In  1672.  having  re- 
ceived onlers  he  became  jireceptor  t<»  the  sf)ns 
of  the  prince  <le  Conti.  In  1674  he  published 
Lllitstoirt'  tin  t/roit  /r'ni^'n^  ;  in  167H,  a  Latin 
translation  of  B«».sMiet's  KxfHmititm  de  hi  foi 
rnthoJ'npie ;  from  16.sl  to  ir»H:j,  Ltn  mttfin  dtn 
Jttntt'fiftM^  L(8  imvuFH  Jts  Chn'timn^  and  Le 
f/ntmf  fi/t,'r/iin)/t<'  h'ii*torh/^n\  three  excellent 
little  bouks  which  he  had  prej»ared  for  the  us<» 
of  his  pupils:  and  in  H»s7.  L^Iinftitntiim  ihi 
tlroit  trr/tgiffftfitji(t\  In  iris.')  he  acconipanied 
Fenelon  to  Sainttmcre,  and  in  16mj»  Fenelon 
j>rociired  his  appointment  as  his  as^stant  in 
the  education  of  the  dai;])hin's  son.  In  this 
e!npliiMiient  he  remained  16  y»*ars,  dnrimr 
>\hicli  he  wa^  also  cULML-'e'l   on    his  Ifintoire 


eeclhinstique.  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1691.  He  8i>ent  80  years  in  briiur- 
ing  this  work  down  to  the  beirinDinir  of  tb« 
1 6th  century.  It  ranks  among  the  must  caiidiJ 
histories  of  Christianity. 

FLICkER.    Sec  Woodpecebb. 

FUEDXEB,  Header,  a   German   clerLnrman 
and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Eppiiitein,  Khenith 
Prussia,  Jan.  21,  1800,  died  at  Kaisenwvrtb. 
Oct.  4, 1864.     In  1822  he  became  |iastor  «^  the 
congregation  at  Kaisers werth,  to  which  hi^ 
father  bad  ministered  until  his  death  in  1811 
Soon  after  his  settlement  his  parishioners  wen 
suddenly  impoverished  by  the  failure  of  a  man- 
nfacturing  hrm  whicli  had  employed  mo<t  vi 
them.     Refusing  to  take  another  chorch,  be 
set  himself  the  task  of  relieving  his  people, 
and .  visited  the  philanthropic  institations  of 
other  countries,  particularly  those  of  Emrland. 
On  his  return  he  founded  at  Kaiserswerth  aa 
institution  f(»r  the  relief  of  the  sick,  tlie  poor, 
and  the  fallen.     In  1826  ho  founded  a  Gennan 
society  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipUnc 
and  in  1833  an  asylum  for  discharged  femalt 
convicts.    This  asylum  at  first  consisted  only 
of  a  summer  house  in  his  garden,  w!iich  aouft 
proved  too  small,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  mon 
substantial  edifice.    His  next  idea  was  tore- 
establish  the  ministry  of  women  in  the  I^ot«s- 
tant  church,  and  in  1836  he  inaugurated  the  ii- 
stitution  of  deaconesses  which  is  still  flonriab- 
ing  at  Kaiserswerth.      ^^\Ve  had  no  moocr 
wherewith  to  buy  the  house,"  writes  FIi«        ; 
*^  my  wife  had  been  confined  only  Uiree       » 
before ;  but  nevertheless  she  laid  it  npoo 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  buy  the  honse,  Ihn 
sooner  the  better.    I  bought  it  cheerftiU) 
the  20th  of  April,  1886.    The  money  was  t«-  — 
paid  before  Martinmas  of  the  same  year/* 
money  was  paid  before  that  time,  altboogli 
price  was  more  than  $1,600 — a  large  sum  fori 
(country  and  class.    Two  friends,  single  wc 
who  ottered  themselves  for  nursing  in  th«  wnr 
]>itaL  were  the  first  Kaiserswerth  deacom>Maa> 
In  1838  Flieduer  first  sent  oot  deaconeaaes  ta 
work  in  other  places.     In  1849  he  visited 
United    States,   and    established    a  **i 
house  *^  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    (See  ItiACu:       ■ 
lie  also  established  at  Kaiserswerth  a 
asylum,  a  boys*  school,  and  training  Cu» 
for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses, 
ing  his  deaconesses  as  teachers  in  all  of 
He  himself  fretjuently  taught  in  them,  i 
said  to  have  l>een  fond  of  striking  and 
laughable  illustrations,  such  as  falling 
fioor  when  telling  the  story  of  Goliah,  ur  wmar 
deiily  Si'ndint?  a  boy  under  the  table  to  rqN*- 
sent'  the  full  of  a  traveller  over  a  predpaofr 
I  >e  Liefda  says  that  when  he  visited  the  la- 
sers werth  establishment  in  1864  it  took  haa 
three  hours  to  walk  over  the  premises  and  pci^ 
into  the  principal  apartments.      From  18M 
Fliedner  publislie<l  a  monthly  called  X^  J«^ 
men-  vnd  KmnWnfreund^  and  was  the  antbor 
of  Bnch  der  Martyrer  vnd  andertr  Olmmhfw» 
zcufjen    dcr    tcaitgelUehtH    Ikireh0    t0M   4a 
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Apoitein  his  at{f  amere  Zeit  (4  vols.,  1852- 
'60).— .Svo  Winkworth's  "Life  of  Pastor  Flied- 
ner"  (London,  1867). 

FLL^DEBS,  latthew,  an  English  navigator,  born 
at  Doninprton,  Lincolnshire,  about  1760,  died 
Julv  11),  1814.  In  1795  he  was  midshipman  on 
board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  Capt.  Hunter, 
the  frovernor  of  Botany  Bay,  to  Australia.  At 
Port  Jackson  ho  embarked  with  the  surgeon 
of  the  ship,  George  A.  Bass,  in  a  boat  8  ft.  long, 
in  which  they  explored  the  estuary  of  George^s 
river.  Their  discoveries  determined  them  to 
explore  the  whole  Australian  coast.  In  a  large 
decked  boat  with  six  men,  sailing  S.  tlirough  a 
passage  afterward  named  Bass  strait,  they  first 
discovereil  that  Tasmania  was  a  separate  island. 
In  July,  1801,  Flinders,  now  a  captain,  again 
aailcii  from  England,  surveyed  the  whole  Aus- 
tralian coast  as  far  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Bass  strait,  then  refitted  at  Port  Jackson,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  steering  N.,  explored 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  islands,  and 
iurveyed  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of  coral  rocks. 
He  then  returned  to  Port  Jackson,  where  his 
r«s8el  was  condemned,  and,  unable  to  procure 
mother,  he  embarked  as  a  passenger  on  a  store 
ihip  to  lay  his  charts  and  journals  before  the 
admiralty,  and  to  obtain  another  ship  to  con- 
tinne  his  examination  of  Australia.  On  the 
way  to  England  the  store  ship  and  a  consort 
were  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef.  Flinders  and 
two  or  three  companions  went  in  an  open  boat 
750  m.  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  secured  a 
aehooner  of  29  tons^  in  which,  accompanied  by 
Another  schooner,  he  returned  and  rescued  the 
wrecked  crews.  He  now  determined  to  go  to 
England  in  the  small  schooner;  but  on  his  way, 
hAving  made  the  Isle  of  France,  he  was  seized  by 
the  governor,  in  spite  of  a  French  passport,  and 
was  detained  for  six  yeats;  after  which  his 
health  was  so  impaired,  and  his  spirit  so  bro- 
ken, that  he  expired  in  London  on  the  day 
when  his  narrative  was  published  ('*  Voyage  to 
Terra  Australis,  &c.,  in  the  Years  1801,  1802, 
and  1803/'  2  vols.  4to,  London,  lSl4). 

ILUT,  a  peculiar  amorphous  variety  of  near- 
ly pure  quartz,  found  in  chalk,  in  nodular 
maiwon  or  in  layers,  sometimes  forming  beds 
of  floch  extent  as  to  be  used  for  building,  as 
in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
England.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  color  from 
the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  animal  remains ;  but  some 
•pecimens  are  almost  white  and  transparent. 
It  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  very  sharp  edges  may  be  formed  upon  it 
with  a  hammer ;  a  (}nality  which  adapts  it  for 
being  made  into  gun  fiints  and  arrow  and  spear 
heads.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*59.  Berzelius 
found  in  a  specimen  0*117  per  cent,  of  potash, 
0-113  of  lime,  and  traces  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
carbonaoeoos  matter.  According  to  Fuchs,  the 
•Sicm  u  partly  soluble.  It  was  formerly  thought 
ttiai  in  the  production  of  flint  glass,  but  is 
6a|ien^ed  by  pure  granular  quartz  or 
It  is  still  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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porcelain.  Flint  nodules  constitute  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. They  occur  in  horizontal  layers  scattered 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, and  in  a  few  instances  have  been  seen  in 
vertical  rows  like  pillars,  at  irregular  distan- 
ces, the  nodules  not  being  in  contact  either  in 
the  horizontal  or  vertical  arrangement.  They 
commonly  contain  a  nucleus  of  parts  of  marine 
fossils,  such  as  are  abundant  in  the  chalk,  as 
shells,  8i>onges,  echini,  &c. ;  and  they  also  pre- 
sent the  forms  of  hollow  geodes,  their  cavities 
lined  with  quartz  crystals,  iron  pyrites,  carbon- 
ate of  iron,  chalcedony,  &o. — Flint  is  a  com- 
mon mineral  production  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  converted  to  no  use.  It  abounds  in 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  southern  states, 
and  is  met  with  in  the  older  rocks,  even  to  the 
metamorphic  quartz  associated  with  the  lowest 
stratified  rocks.  On  the  Lehigh  mountain  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  Leiber^s  Gap,  is  exposed  in 
loose  fragments  in  the  soil  a  vast  amount  of 
flint  rock,  associated  with  cherty  quartz  in- 
crusted  with  chalcedony  and  mainmillary  and 
botryoidal  crystallizations.  In  the  woods  west 
of  the  road  20  acres  have  been  dug  over  by  the 
Indians,  to  obtain  the  flint  for  arrow  and  spear 
heads.  Piles  of  broken  flint  still  lie  uncovered 
by  the  sides  of  the  excavations.  The  stone  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Indians,  and  they  worked 
it  skilfully. 

FLIKT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Genesee  co., 
Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  Flint  river,  near 
the  centre  of  the  county,  about  60  m.  N.  N. 
W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  in  1850,  1,670;  in  1860, 
2,950 ;  in  1 870, 5,386.  The  city  is  pictures(iuely 
situated,  and  is  laid  out  witli  broad  streets 
shflded  with  fine  trees.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  court  house,  a  handsome 
brick  structure  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  the 
county  jail,  built  principally  of  iron ;  the  city 
hall,  of  brick ;  St.  PauPs  Episcopal  church,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  of  stone  quarried  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  five  ward  school  houses,  thrt*e  of  brick 
and  two  of  wood,  and  a  handsome  Catholic 
school  house,  recently  erected.  A  high  school 
building,  to  cost  $80,000,  and  a  masonic  temple 
are  in  courSe  of  erection.  The  Michigan  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  occupies  a  commanding 
site  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  city,  with  groves 
and  gardens  covering  94  acres.  The  number 
of  inmates  is  about  800,  nearly  equally  di- 
vided between  tlie  blind  and  the  deaf  nmtes. 
In  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city  are  the  fair 
grounds  of  the  Genesee  county  agricultural 
society,  25  acres  in  extent.  The  city  is  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette with  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  rail- 
roads. The  most  extensive  manufacture  is 
i  that  of  lumber,  which  employs  10  saw  mills, 
I  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  100,0<X),000  feet 
annually.  There  are  also  seven  planing  mills, 
three  extensive  sash,  d(X>r,  and  blind  factories, 
and  two  flouring  mills,  prcnlucing  25,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  a  year.    The  other  principal  man- 
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Dfactures  aro  mill  and  steam  machinery,  ajrri- 
cultural  implements,  carriages,  cabinet  ware, 
and  woollens;  77,360  yai'ds  of  cloths,  cassi- 
mere,  and  Uaunels  were  produced  in  1872. 
There  are  two  national  banks  and  a  savings 
bank.  The  Flint  scientific  institute  has  a  valu- 
able library  and  a  ca1)inet  embracing  several 
thousand  specimens  of  natural  history.  The 
ladies'  lilirary  association  has  about  2,000  vol- 
umes. Three  weekly  newspapers  aro  ])ublished. 
In  1872  there  were  20  pul^lic  schools,  with  25 
teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,086 
pupils.  There  are  eight  churches. — The  first 
log  cabin  on  the  site  of  Flint  was  built  in  1819, 
but  the  actual  settlement  dates  only  from  1830. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1855,  and  in 
1871  it  was  enlarged  by  annexation,  so  that  in 
1873  the  population  was  about  9,000. 

FL1\T.  1.  iasliD,  an  American  {diysician, 
born  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1812.  He 
was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Ilarvard  col- 
leges, and  graduated  M.  D.  at  Ilarvard  in  1833. 
After  practising  successively  in  Boston  and 
Northampton,  he  removed  in  1836  to  Buffalo ; 
in  1844  was  appointed  i)rofessor  of  the  insti- 
tutes an<l  ])ractice  of  medicine  in  the  Rush 
medical  college  at  Cliicago ;  resigned  after  <mo 
year,  and  in  1K46  esta1)Iished  the  '*  Buftalo 
Medical  Journal,"  which  he  edited  for  ten 
years.  In  coimection  with  Professors  White 
and  Hamilton  he  founded  in  1847  tiie  Bufialo 
medical  college,  in  which  he  was  for  six  years 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine.  From  1852 
to  1856  he  filled  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  then  accei)ted  a  professorsjiip 
of  pathology  and  clinical  medicine  in  Bufialo. 
His  essavs  **  On  the  Variations  of  Pitch  in 
Percussion  and  Respiratory-  Stmnds,''  and  **  On 
tlio  C'linical  Studv  of  the  Heart  Sounds  in 
Health  and  Disease,"  receiviHl  the  fir^t  ])rizes 
of  the  American  medical  association  in  1852 
and  1850.  A  translation  of  tlie  former  of 
tliese  and  of  his  clinical  reports  ap|»eared  in 
Paris  in  1854.  From  1858  to  1861  he  spent 
the  winters  in  New  Orleans  as  |>rofessor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  school  of  medicine  and 
visiting  j»hysician  to  the  charity  hosrntal.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  visiting  physician 
to  the  Bellevue  h<>spital,  j^rofessor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  ])ractice  of  medicine  in  the  Bellevue 
hospital  nuMlical  college,  and  of  pathology  and 
practical  medicine  in  the  Long  Island  college 
nospital.  He  has  ]>ublished  *' C'linical  Reports 
on  Continued  Fever"  (Buffalo.  1852);  ''C'lini- 
clil  Re[M>rt  on  Chronic  Pleurisy  "  (ls.-i:^ ) ;  "  C'lin- 
ical  Re|)ort  on  Dysentery"  (l>^5:i):  "Physical 
Exploration  and  Diagnosis  of  l)isi'ases  afiect- 
ing  the  Respiratory  Organ**"  (lS5i'.;  2d  cd., 
Is66);  **  Practical  treati>e  on  the  Pathology, 
Diagnosis,  an<l  Treatment  of  Diseast-s  of  the 
Heart"  (IS59;  2d  ed..  1^70):  and  a  "Treati>o 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  nf  Me«licine  " 
(1866).    This  work  has  been  highly  successful, 


and  has  passed  through  four  editiona.  the 
of  which  appeared  in  1873.  In  1872  Dr.F 
was  elected  president  of  tho  New  York  « 
emy  of  medicine.  IL  AMtto,  jr.,  an  A 
can  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bok^i 
Northampton,  Mass.,  March  28,  1836.  II« 
tended  medical  lectures  in  1854-^6  it  the 
versity  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  afterward 
the  Jefferson  medical  college  in  Philadelp 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1857.  For 
next  two  years  he  resided  in  Bnffala  vl 
he  hecame  editor  of  the  ^'Buffalo 
Journal/^  and  was  appointed  attending  i 
to  the  Buffalo  city  hospital,  and  prof(t!««i 
physiology  and  microscopical  anatomy  in 
medical  department  of  the  university  of  I 
delivering  one  course  of  lectures  in  ]o«k 
He  then  removed  with  his  father  to  tlie 
of  New  York,  and  was  almost  inimedii 
appointed  professor  of  physiology  in  the  ] 
\ork  medical  college.  In  1860  he  acce| 
the  cliair  of  physiology  in  the  New  Orl 
school  of  medicine.  The  following  sprini 
visited  Europe  for  profes.sionat  study,  foil 
ing  tho  courses  and  receiving  tlie  specid 
struction  of  Kohin  and  Claude  Bernard. 

1861,  on  the  organization  of  the  Bellevue 
pital  medical  college  in  New  Y'ork,  lie  wai 
jKiinted  professor  of  physiology  and  niici 
anatomy  in  that  institution,  which  pOM'uw 
still  liolds  (1874).      He  was  also  fi»r  ler 
years  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Li*Dg 
and  college  hosjntal  at  Brooklyn.     BesidM 
taining  an  extensive  and  thorouch  acqs 
tance  with  the  literature  of  physioWr.  be 
made  many  original  experiments  and  ubM 
tions,  and  has  largely  contrihuted  to  the 
vancement  of  the  science  hy  im|>ortant  arti 
in  the  medical  journals  and  hy  separate  pi 
cations.     His  article  on  **A  New  £icf 
Function  of  the  Liver,''  in  the   '*A 
Journal  of  the  ^ledical  Sciences  '*  for  Ocku 

1862,  received  in  1869  an  honorable  nea 
and  a  recompense  of  1 ,500  francs  from  the  c 
mittee  of  the  French  academy  of  science! 
the  M  on  thy  on  prize  of  medicine  and 

His  most  im|>ortant  work  is  *'The  Pujm 
of  Man/^  to  he  completed  in  five  \* 
of  which  four  have  appeared,  viz. :  voi.  ib 
''The    Blood,  Circulation,   and   R 
(New  York,  1866);    vol.  ii.,   "Ah     ru. 
Digestion,   Ahsor]ition,  Lymph,   auM  Cr^ 
(1867);  vol.  iii.,  "  Secretion,  Excretion, 
less  (ilands,  Nutrition,  Animal  Heat, 
mt-nts.  Voice,  and  S|)eech"  (1870);  i%n, 
'*0n  the  Nervous  System"  (1872).    He 
also  published  a  **  Manual  of  Cbemica]  E: 
nation  of  the  Urine  in  Disease'*  (1870). 

FLINT,  TlBetby,  an  American  clergrmn 
author,  horn  in  North  Reading,  Masa.,  JiaH} 
1780,  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  16,  1840.  Ilec 
uated  at  Ilarvard  college  in  1800,  ent^ed 
ministry  of  the  Congregational  diurch,  and 
tied  at  Lunenburg*  Mass.,  in  1803.  He  w. 
diligent  student  of  tho  natural  BcioncesLaDi 
chemical  experiments  led  some  ignorant 
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Bons  to  cliargo  him  with  conntcrfeiting  coin. 
IK-  prr»so4'utC(l  thoin  for  slander ;  an  ill  feeling 
inrrea.sod  l»y  political  differences  sprang  up  be- 
tween him  and  his  parishioners,  and  ho  re- 
signed his  charge  in  1814.     lie  then  preached 
in  various  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1815.  set  out  for  the  west  as  a  mission- 
ary, and  passed  seven  or  eight  years  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.     In  182o  ho  re- 
tamed  to  Miussachusetts,   broken  in  health, 
which   the  change  of  climate  soon  restored. 
lii«  first  work  was  **  Recollections  of  Ten  Years 
passed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi ''  (8vo, 
Boston,  18'2r»),  which  was  reprinte<l  in  London, 
and  traD!«latc*d  into  French.     In  the  same  year 
he  brought  <iut  a  novel,  "  Francis  Berrian,  or 
the  Mexican  Patriot.^'    His  next  publication 
was  a  *'  Condensed  Geography  and  History  of 
the  Western  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  " 
(2  vols.  8vo,  Cincinnati,  182S),  forming  with 
the  *'  Rccollecticms ''  one  of  the  best  accounts 
of  that  region  ever  written.     In  1828  he  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  where  he  edite<l  for  three 
years  the^  "  Western  Review.*'     In  1833  he 
went  to  New  York  and  conducted  a  few  num- 
btffs  of  the  **  Knickerbocker  Magazine.^*     He 
tft^rwanl  took  u;)  his  residence  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  s[>eading  most  of  his  summers  in  Now 
EDsrland.     His  writings  are  spirited  and  power- 
foL  bat  somewhat  wanting  in  jM^Iish.    His  prin- 
cipal works,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
•re:    ''Arthur    Clenning,"  a    novel   (2  vols. 
12roo,  Philadelphia,  1828);   "George  Mason, 
or  the  Backwoodsman  ;"  "Shoshonee  Valley" 
(2  vols.    12rao,  Cincinnati,  1830);   a   transla- 
tirm  of  Dror,  "  Essay  upon  tbe  Art  of  Being 
Happy"  (l^>ston,  1832);  ** Indian  Wars  in  the 
Weat"  {12mo,  1833);    "Lectures  on  Natural 
History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts" 
(12mo,  Boston,  1833) ;  and  "  Memoir  of  Daniel 
Boone''  (18mo,   Cincinnati,   1834).     He  also 
eootribute<l  to  the  London  **  Athenroum ''  in 
1885  a  series  of  papers  on  American  literature. 
FLHT  II VIS  (Indian  name,  Thronateesla), 
a  river  of  Georgia,  rising  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
ti^  state,  near   Fayetteville,  flowing  S.,  and 
uniting  with  the  Cliattahoochee  at  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  the  state,  to  form  the  Appalachi- 
Qola.     It  is  about  3i)o  m.  long,  and  is  navigable 
to  Albany,  250  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
^  rUTISBIli;  a  N,  E.  county  of  Wales,  con- 
ristinir  of  t-w«>  separate  jmrtions,  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8  m.  from  each  other,  with  a  part  of 
Uenbisrhshire  between  them,  the  larger  portion 
bonlering  on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  estuary  of 
the  iK'e:  ag:ireg:ite  area,  2>^0  sij.  m. ;  i>op.  in 
1^71.  T«.24r>.     It  i«  the  smallest  hut,  in  pro- 
prkrtii»n  to  its  extent,  m<ist  populous  county  in 
Walr*.     The  surface  near  the  coast  is  low,  and 
ehewhere  is  diversified,  though  there  are  no 
great  el** vat  ions.     A  range  of  bills  runs  along- 
•de  the  S.  W.  lionndary,  and  a  branch  of  them 
traverses  the  county  in  a  N.  E.  direction.     Be- 
twet?n  these  ridges  are  fertile  valleys,  including 
thr  Well  known  vale  <>f  Clwyd,  watered  by  sev- 
eral rivers,  which  flow  on  the  one  side  into  the 


Clwyd  and  Alyn,  and  on  the  other  into  the 
Dee,  which  forms  the  N.  E.  boimdary.  The 
greater  part  of  the  county  rests  ui)on  the  coal 
measures,  which  exist  chiefly  on  the  coast  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  In  1 807  there  were  40 
collieries  and  45  lead  mines  in  the  county. 
The  ])rincipal  smelting  works  are  at  Mold  and 
Holywell.  The  other  minerals  are  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  and  calamine.  Agriculture  employs 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Wheat 
and  rye  are  principally  cultivated,  and  consid- 
erable quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made. 
The  shipping  trade  is  not  extensive,  as  the 
ports  are  accessible  only  to  small  craift.  The 
Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  traverses  the 
county,  and  the  Chester  and  Mold  railway 
penetrates  to  its  centre.  The  chief  towns  are 
Mold,  the  capital,  Flint,  St.  Asaph,  Holywell, 
Khyddlan,  Ha  warden,  and  Bagilt. 

fLOiTIXG  ISLABTDS.  An  early  notice  of  this 
phenomenon  is  recorded  in  an  interesting  let- 
ter of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Gallus,  in  which  ho 
describes  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  float- 
ing islands  in  the  Lacus  Vadimonis,  now  I^- 
ghetto  di  Bassano,  near  Kome.  They  were 
covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  and  tbe  sheep 
grazing  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake  passed 
upon  them  to  feed,  and  were  often  floated  away 
from  the  shore.  On  a  lake  near  (ierdauen,  in 
East  Prussia,  the  extent  of  such  islands  is  said 
to  be  Bufiicient  for  the  pasturage  of  lOO  head 
of  cattle;  and  on  one  in  Lake  Kolm,  near 
Osnabrtlck,  are  many  fine  elms.  These  islands 
are  produced  by  accumulations  of  drift  wood, 
among  which  drifting  sands  and  earth  collect 
and  fonn  a  soil,  in  which  niants  take  root  and 
flourish.  The  great  "  rafts "  of  some  of  the 
western  riven  are  of  this  nature ;  for  the  most 
part  these  do  not  float  from  place  to  place, 
but  masses  are  occasionally  detached  and  drift 
out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  carry- 
ing the  birds,  serpents,  and  alligators  tliat  had 
taken  refuge  u])on  them.  Such  islands  have 
been  seen  floating  KK)  miles  otf  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  from  which  they  had  been  dis- 
charged. On  the  great  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica tbey  are  very  often  met  with,  carrying  the 
prolific  prcnluctions  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life  of  the  troincs,  and  depositing  them  in 
new  localities.  Thus  they  may  have  been  the 
means  of  distributing  species  of  tlie  larger  ani- 
mals among  the  islands  of  the  south  Pacific, 
upon  many  of  which  their  introduction  by  any 
other  mode  is  difllicult  to  account  for.  Pres<»ott 
descril)es  the  floating  gardens  or  rhinampas  of 
Mexico  as  an  archipelago  of  wandering  islands. 
The  primitive  Aztecs  adopted  the  plan  sug- 
gest e<l  by  these  natural  objects,  and  covered 
rafts  of  woven  reeds  and  rushes  with  the  fertflo 
sediment  drawn  up  from  the  lake.  Upon  these 
gardens,  gradually  extending  to  200  or  300  feet 
in  length,  the  Indians  cultivated  flowers  and 
vegetables  for  the  market  of  Tentx'htitlan. 
St»me  of  the  ehinampaM  were  finn  enough  to 
sustain  small  trees  and  a  hut,  and  could  ho 
moved  about  with  a  pole  or  fastenetl  to  it  at 
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the  will  of  the  owner.     Rcmarkablo  floating  i  mon.s  where  his  eloquence  made  a  remaiiftMc 
islands  occur  iu  the  Malay  archipelajio.  I  impression,  and  his  actirity  in  snpjtort  f)f  il! 

FLODOO  FIELD,  Battle  ef,  Ibuglit  Sept.  0,  nieasuros  bcncticial  to  his  country  wun  Lia 
1513.  hctwecn  the  Scots  under  King»laiiics  IV.  great  jjopuhirity.  Bis  relations  to  the  pov«n- 
nnd  the  P^nglish  under  tho  carl  of  Surrey.  !  mont,  liowever,  exposed  him  to  the  cbarpe  uf 
Henry  VHI.  was  on  the  continent  engaired  in  ^  inconsistency.  Ilewas  reeli^ctcd  toparliunrfit 
his  ex)>edition  against  France  when  tho  border  j  in  1701,  and  was  made  a  }tn\r  connciUor  ftir 
fiMids  broke  into  opien  war.  James  crossed  the  the  two  kingdoms,  and  vice  treasurer  of  Ire- 
Tweed.  Aug.  22,  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  ar-  land  in  1775,  but  resigned  in  1791.  In  K«« 
ray  of  his  kingdom,  captured  four  border  for-  '  he  held  a  celebrated  discussion  with  Mr.  Grkt- 
tresses,  and  encamped,  Sc])t.  0,  on  Flodden,  the  tan  in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  sime 
last  of  tho  Cheviot  hills,  in  Xorthumberlaud,  8  |  year  he  was  returned  to  the  English  parliamtsi 
m.  S.  E.  of  Coldstream.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  \  for  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  in  17S5  be  ftp- 
to  whom  was  intrusted  tho  defence  of  the  Eng-  :  resented  Seaford.  His  speechea  were  loprtL 
lish  border,  summoned  tho  gentlemen  of  the  ;  pure  in  style,  and  rich  in  figures  and  cltsmal 
northern  counties  to  join  him  at  Newcastle,     allusions.     He  left  a  Pindaric  ^^  Ode  to  Fimc;" 


and  reached  Alnwick  Sept.  3,  with  26,000  men, 
where  he  oflored  battle  to  James  in  a  message 


and  a  poem  on  the  deatli  of  Frederick,  prinee 
of  Wales,  to  be  found  in  the  Oxford  collectii«, 


Sent  by  a  pursuivant-at-arms.  }iy  a  skilful  and  published  a  volume  of  speeches  in  ITt^T. 
countermarch  ho  placed  liimself  on  the  morn-  His  '*  Life  and  CorresiK)ndence,*'  by  W.  F1ol4 
ing  of  Sept.  9  between  James  and  Scotland.  '.  was  published  in  London  in  1838. 
The  battle  began  between  4  and  5  o*ch)ck  r.  M.,  '  FlA>Ki,  the  Koman  goddess  of  flowers  and 
and  was  decided  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  !  s])ring.  She  was  worshipi>ed  in  Rome  Iran 
The  Scottish  army,  setting  fire  to  its  tents,  de-  i  the  very  earliest  time.  Her  temple  stood  ncir 
scended  tho  ridge  of  Flodden  to  secure   the    ilm  circus  max imtnn;  and  her  fci&tival  wai  cele- 


brated annually  on  the  last  three  days  of  April 

fLOKEKCE  (Ital.  Firfnze).     I.  A  province  of 

central  Italy,  included  in  Tuscany,  borderaf 

on  Modena, -Bologna,  Ravenna,  Forll,  Pcmto 


eminenco  of  Brankstone,  and  was  met  by  the 
English  army,  which  advanced  in  four  divisions 
under  the  command  of  Surrey,  his  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Sir  Ednmnd  Howard,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stanley.  Earls  Huntley  and  Home,  who  \  ed  Urbino,  Arezzo,  Siena,  Pisa,  > 
led  tho  Scottish  letlb  wing,  charged  the  How-  '  area,  2,203  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  '  '■ 

ards  so  successfully  with  a  body  of  8]>earmen    comprises  the  four  districta  of  F 
that  Sir  Edmund  was  unhorsed  and  his  division    toja,  Rocca   San  Casciano,  \ 
put  to  lliirht.     The  battle  was  restored  in  this    The  principal  chain  of  the  <         u. 
(juarter  by  tho  advance  of  Lord  Dacre  with    traverses  the  £.  part  of  the  urv 
the  reserve  of  cavalry.    On  the  right  wing  the  i  detached  mountains  extend  iBto 
highlanders  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  !  S.  parts.    The  remainder  ia  |> 
severe  execution  of  tho  Lancashire  archers.  ;  partly  level.    The  principal  ri^ 
James    surrounded    by  some    thousands    of     which  receives  a  considerable 
chosen  warriors,  charginl  upon  Surrey  in  the  '  ents.     Agriculture  is  flonriahi«i|| 
centrtt  of  his  army  with  such  resolution  as  to  ;  ous  valleys,  and  the  wine  in  the 
penetrate   within  a  few  yanls  of  the   royal  !  city  of  Florence  is  the  l>      of' 
standard,  when  he  was  attacked  in  tho  Hank  ,  branches  of  industry  ak^ 
and  rear  by  Stanley,  already  victorious  over    cultivation  of  the  olive,  Lduu 
the  Scottish  right.    James  fell  by  an  unknown  ■  II.  A  city,  capital  of  theprovi     ^  > 
haml  within  a  lance's  length  of  Surrev,  and  all    Iv  (»f  the  grand  duchy  of  Tnte«n^, 
of  his  division  perished  with  their  king,  not  one    4V/  30"  X..  Ion.  IT  15'  80"  E.,  19*  m.  .?.  » 
of  them  being  made  prisoner.     Before  dawn     of  Turin,  14n  m.  X.  N.  W.  of  Rome,  and 
the   Scnts  aban<K>ned   the   tield  in    disorder,     m.  X.  N.  W.  of  Naples;  pop.  in  1872, 16" 
Their  los:^  was  about  10,0<M»  men,  which  in-    Of  late  the  area  of  the  city  Las  been  eo 
eluded  the  ]>rinie  of  their  nrtbility,  gentry,  and  '  erably  increased  by  the  extension  of  the 
even  clergy.     **S<'arce  a  family  of  eminence,''  '  urbs.  and  while  Florence  was  the  cat 
s:iys  Sc<>tt,  **but  had   an  ancestor  killed  at    Italy  (1805- 71)  the  |)Opulation  is  bel 
FlodtK-n,  and  there  is  no  province  of  Scotlan<l,     have  considerably  eiceeded  200,000:  Iw- 
even  at  this<lay,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned    tho  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  tc 
withnTit   a  sensation  of  terror  an<l  sorrow.*'     it  has  rapidly  decreased.     The  city  liei 
1'he   Endish   lost  about  T.ono  men.     Scott's    beautiful,  well  wooded,  well  cultivated 
'*  Marmion,  a  Tale  of  Fli>dden  Field,"  contains    surrounded  by  the  Apennines.    Itwasencu 
in  the  last  canto  an  accurate  and  mo-^t  animated     by  an  old  wall  5  or  r»  ni.  lc»ng,  with  8  fratca 
<K'srription  of  the  battle.  the  wall  was  demolishe<l  in  1873.     The 

HJNHK  Hfsry,  an  Irish  orator  and  politician,     Arno  tlows  through  it.  the  larger  part  of  thi 
bnrn  in  1732,  die«l   Dec.  2.  17U1.     He  was  a    beinir  on  the  right  or  X.  hank.   Theriveri 
son  of  tiie  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's    the  eity  is  cro^seti  by  four  fine  stone  *■ 
I  t-nch  in  Ireland,  and  was  e<lucated  at  Trinity     of  which  the  most  noted  is  the  Ponte 
i'..lleL'f.  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford.     In  1750  he    Trinita,  built  in  150(>-'7O.     It  is  adomvu  i 
became  a  member  of  the  Iri^h  liou>e  of  com-    statues,  is  323  ft.  long,  and  the  cent 


i-f  (tfi  ft.  This  bridLTO  is  n  favorito  ; 
Ik  ..I"  tin-  ii,-..|.L-.  Tlie  I'.mie  Vcc- 
[.  Hi.U-.  iiinl  tlii-  carmvf  «uv  in  tin- 


I)ir.  iiDil  tliu  lluu■^.■3  fur  the  m<ist 
y  liullt;  liiil  (lie  iiuiTiT  nnil  luriiur  ' 
V  rvrvliauilMiiiie  atid  stuti-ly,  und 
wiiK-r  tlmn  i*  ciini)iiiiu  in  tlieoitkii  | 
I  Kiir<>|iv,  tiiid  wilidly  ii:ivud  vith  < 
<.no.  I'lio  (.•Imn-iiis  <if  Florunou  nrc 
x-r,  ntiil  iiiaiij  nf  lliuiii  of  firviit  eut  | 
Cj:  )intlL'Waru<.i)iu|>lvti'lr  tinialictl,  i 
.'Uvnil  u|>iM:ur»nr<i  iii  nvitlier  i'lL-(rant  I 
■■^]Ul'.  TIk'  Itiionio.  <>r  cntlitHlnil 
■unta  ilaria  iM  Fi'iru.  1:4  &  vust  and  , 
i-tnrv,  tvliLi'h  'u  diir|>u£:icd  in  oruLi-  I 


tectnral  (^antlcar  only  by  St.  Peter's  nt  liiimu. 
Tlic  dorroe  tor  its  L-rection  was  ii*nud  in  \'2'.H, 
nnil  its  fuundatioDS  wuro  kid  in  131"^;  thuiCT'^iit 
dumo  was  ercrtud  by  BruuelluiK^hl  in  tlio  l-'ith 
eentury,  but  tin;  l'av«di>  wa*  ni>t  <'uiii[ili.'tcd  till 
tlio  middle  of  the  ITtb.  Tim  luti^tli  of  tlio 
liiiildiiij:  is  aeurl;  OWi  it.,  and  of  tbv  united  Iran- 
a<;|its  HOG  tt. ;  its  Lei(;lit  fmiil  tlie  iiuvciUL-nt  to 
tliu  BUiumit  of  the  tross  is  387  t\. ;  the  liciirht 
of  tliv  nave  is  Ifta  t\.,  and  o(  tliv  side  aislL-s  l»il^ 
fL,  and  tJw  iridtli  of  the  nave  and  aisles  ia  128 
ft,  llm  uxtvrior  of  tliu  ehiirfli  is  iiivored 
tbriiufriioiit  witL  red,  white,  and  black  itiarMe, 
disgiosud  in  panels  and  rarii'tnitcd  li^^'^'^ !  ^"^ 
the  iiuvenient  is  also  of  many -colored  luurlile, 
niucli  of  whirh  was  laid  nndur  the  direi-tlon  of 
Michel  Anj^lo.  Tlio  dome  of  thin  catliodrul 
is  the  lnr)i;cst  in  tho  world,  its  ciruuititVreni-e 
being  grustcr  than  tliut  of  tho  domo  uf  St. 


.iii'a  ilella  R'iMiia.  OpjHwite  the  principal  frmit 
f  the  rnthedrsl  Ktanilii  the  bn{ili!it(Ty.  wti»<e 
ivl  three  irrvHt  bronze  piirtaK  adorneil  with  baw 
ri-liefs  liv  AndrcA  and  (IhilnTti  I'i-isun.  wvre 
d.-<-lured' by  Mieliel  Anfft-K.  wurtby  ti.  be  the 
(•iiteii  of  l*ara<lise.  The  ehurrli  at  San  l.<irt-ti/ii 
bn*  iittacbiMl  to  it  a  urieristy  whicli  nintiiins 
Tii'ven  Ht;itnes  bv  Mii-hel  Anp'bi.  Adtoiniiic 
till-  saitie  cliiin-b  is  the  cMlv  Meiliivan  '.-liiipel. 
U-ii'ui  in  imn  by  Fi-nlinand' I.,  irriind  diik>-  of 
Tii>rauv.  an  the  nisn^ileinn  of  hi'^  I'liiiiitv.  no 
wlii,-li.  it  is  Mid.  *i:.(kMMM.r.  b^.vc  b,,-.i  >-x- 
p.'iided.  It  i-  an  octai;nn  i>-l  ft.  in  diuNiet.r 
and  J-Jii  U.  liikih.  und  is  lined  tlir.'iulioiU  with 
i.iyin  Inznli,  Ju-'iH-r.  onvx,  and  oilur  |>re<'ion4 
-1..IKS.  The  rhiirch  of  Santa  ('r.«'e.  -Wft  ft. 
h'ua  and  l:U  l>.  wide,  wliixe  f'.iindiiti<>n  'tone 
Ha*  l.iid  in  law.  U  the  rsntheow  ..r  WV-t- 
minster  abbey  of  Kloreucc. 
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tombs  of  Michel  Angvlo,  MachiavelH,  Galileo, 
Leonardo  Arotino,  Guicciurdini,  Allieri,  Ugo 
Fosjcolo  (siiire  Juno  24,  1871),  and  of  mony 
otliur  illustrious  men.  Florence  abounds  in 
palaces  of  a  singularly  solid,  lieavy  stylo  of 
architecture,  resembling  prisons  or  fortresses. 
Thoy  were  built  in  ages  of  turbulence  and  civil 
strife,  for  defence  and  security  rather  than  for 
display  or  luxury.  Their  great  size  and  height, 
the  rough  massiveness  of  their  lower  Mtories, 
and  the  huge  cornices  frowning  over  their 
fronts,  give  them  a  very  impressive  upi)earance. 
The  two  principal  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  contain  celebrated 
collections  of  works  of  art.  The  gallery  in 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  exhibits  portraits  of  many 
celebrated  Florentines,  from  Cosmo  11  Vecchio 
(die<l  in  1404)  to  Cosmo  the  tirst  grand  duke 
(died  1574).  Tho  Pitti  gallery,  which  is  very 
rich  and  extensive,  contains  many  of  the  l)est 
works  of  Michel  Angelo,  Titian,  Salvator  Kosa, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Murillo,  Rubens,  and  several 
of  Kaphaers,  including  the  celebrated  **  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola.*'  The  gallery  in  the 
Utiizi  is  considered  one  of  the  choicest  and 
most  varied  in  Europe.  It  displays  in  the 
picture  halls  a  historical  series  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Venetian  scho«>ls,  arranged  chnmological- 
ly,  and  exhibiting  the  finest  specimens  of  tho 
Italian  ma.^ters.  Tho  French,  Gennan,  Dutch, 
an<l  Hemish  schools  are  also  richly  represent- 
ed. Among  the  statues  in  the  room  called  the 
tribune  are  the  famous  Venus  de^  Medici,  the 
Apollino,  the  **  Dancing  Faun,"  the  **  Wres- 
tlers,'' anil  the  **  Knife  (Jrinder."  The  finest 
paintings  of  tho  entire  collection  are  hung  in  the 
trit)une.  in  another  hall  is  a  series  of  portraits 
of  eminent  painters,  chiefiy  executed  by  thom- 
selves.  The  gallery  has  also  a  series  of  busts 
of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Cecsar  to  Con- 
stantino, which  is  unsurpassed  except  in  the 
Capitolino  museum  in  Rome ;  and  thero  are 
halls  dovote<l  to  sculptures  of  the  15th  and  lOth 
centuries,  original  drawings  of  tlie  old  masters, 
engravings,  ancient  bronzes,  njodnls,  gems,  ca- 
n)eo<.  an<i  intaglios,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  finest  collectit»ns  in  the  worhl.  The  library 
is  ri<>h  in  autographs,  letters,  and  portions  <>f 
the  works  of  H«K?caccio,  Poliziano,  Machiavelli, 
Michel  Angelo,  Tasso,  AUieri,  Monti,  an<l  oth- 
ers. The  Ulfizi  is  connected  with  the  Pitti  pal- 
oce  by  a  pas'tage  which  cros-k's  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio. This  is  lined  with  tapestries,  paintings, 
drawings,  and  engravinirs,  and  in  the  middle  of 
these  was  oiire  a  bathing  ronni  connecting  with 
the  waters  of  the  Arno.  Resides  these  famous 
collections,  the  city  alnmiMN  in  galleries,  muse- 
ums, and  choi<-e  w«)rk>  of  art.  The  national 
librarv,  formed  in  1mJ4  bv  the  union  «)f  the 
Mairliabecchian  and  the  Palatine,  contains 
over  innjiuo  printed  vobunos  and  14,'m»o  MSS.  ; 
till-  Marncellian  riO.oon,  :in«l  the  Riccardian 
.SnjMM)  volumes:  and  the  Laureutian  i».ooO 
MSS.  Of  the  university,  which  was  opene<I 
in  14;if^.  n<»rhinir  but  the  theoloi:i»'al  lihrary  is 
now  left.    There  are  many  literary  institutions. 


tlio  chief  of  which  was  formerly  the  aeiiieat 
della  Crusca,  founded  in  1582,  whose  object 
was  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  Un^na^ 
It  is  now  incorporated  with  two  s^  uldtf 
societies  in  what  is  known  as  the  rojal  Flor- 
entine academy.    There  are  ufnicnUnral  lod 
fine-art  academies,  a  medical  college,  an  aeid- 
emy  of  fino  arts   for   ladies,    an   atbeocnin. 
an  Egypto-Etruscan  museum  of  antiquititii  i 
mu.seum  of  Itidian  art  and  manufactureA.  nA 
10  theatres.     The  Boboli  gardens,  named  frun 
a  family  which  once  had  a  Louse  in  the  vicinitj, 
are  divided  into  endless  walks,  shady  pathwavA. 
waters  crowned  with  elaborately  sonlptorcd 
fountains  and  filled  with  gold  fish,  and  grovei 
adorned  with  statues,  among  which  are  a  Nep- 
tune executed  in  1565  by  Stoldo  I^rena,  P*> 
gasus  by  Costoli,  four  large  unfinished  statoa 
by  Michel  Angelo  which  ho  intended  as  a  {iirt 
of  his  monument  to  Pope  Julius  II..  A|>oIlo 
nnd  Ceres    by  Baccio  Handinelli,    Paris  a&d 
Helen  by  Rossi  da  Fiesolo,  and  four  satyrs  a&d 
a  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.     The  acad- 
emy contains  some  of  tho  finest  examples  c^ 
early  Florentine  art,  illustrating  tho  live*  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  saints,  martyra.  and 
apostles,  Fra  AngeIico*s    ^*  Last  JndgnmL** 
with    many  choice   works  of    Bartdui       k 
Raphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  other  ni 
The  Egypto-Etruscan  museum  was  a  euui 
in  the  ICth  century,  and  is  adorned  with  tnf 
coes  from  the  pencil  of  RapliaeL    For 
years  it  was  devoted  to  secular  uses;  i 
1820,  while  the   proprietor,  a  coach  )       n. 
was  preparing  to  whitewash  the  walU  m 
former  refectory,  was  discovered  bene 
and  coats  of  wldteuing  the  fine  frescu  « 
**  Last  Supper,**  in  which  the  border  of  um 
dress  of  St.  Thomas  bears  the  ant  i 

Raphael  with  tlie  date  M.D.  V.    To  una 
ing  quite  recently  have  been  transferreu 
Etruscan  remains  formerly  in  the  UiBzi  ■. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  collection  of  |      A 
bassi  rilievi,  statues,  vases,  sarcophagi,  bku 
Jewelry,  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  gr 
titjuity.     The  musi'um  of  natural  histor;  «■■ 
opened  in  ITSO.    Xapoleon's  «ster,  £lisa  ] 
ci«>chi.  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  addcv  ■ 
school  of  public  instruction.    In  1859  ^ 
Emanuel  founded  a  school  for  more  i  i^ 

studies.     The  museum  is  very  rich  in  \» 
logical,  zoological,  gei>logical,  and  minecai 
colliTtions  and  is  celebrated  for  ita  wax 
rations  exhibiting  a  complete  series  of 
specimens  of  human  and  animal  anat 
contains  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Mu<i 
an<l  astronomical  instruments,  among  U 
telescopes  constnicte<l  by  Galileo.     A\ 
to  the  buihling,  and  atljoining  the  Boboli 
dens,  are  the  botanical  gardens,  rem 
for  rare  ]»Iants,  and  for  the  great  n 
s[>eeies,  which   have  increased   fn 
1S42  to  more  than  120,(in«i  in  1870.    Jtr 
observatory  was  opene<1   in  1871  ini( 
imti's   direction.     The   charitable  inMiim 
are  numerous,  including  asylums  for  the 
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(leaf  and  dumbf  and  for  orphans,  and 
nt  association  of  the  nobles  and  gcn- 
tiie  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
T\\Q  tnido  of  Florence  is  chiefly  in 
hice  of  the  surrounding  country,  oil, 
d  raw  silk,  and  in  her  own  manufac- 

*  which  the  principal  are  silk  stuffs. 
Is,  artificial  flowers,  musical  and  scien- 
ruineut"*,  jewelry,  and  fine  porcelain, 
nate  is  mi  hi  nntl  healthy,  though  the 
om  tlie  Apennines  cause  sudden  tran- 
rom  heat  to  cold,  frequently  in  the 
y.  The  city  is  exempt  from  specific 
and  epidemics.  Foreigners  find  Sep- 
Octoher,   and    November    the    most 

e  months  for  residence,  and  the  spring 
are  very  delightful.  The  environs  are 
itiful  gardens,  and  abound  in  delight- 
s  for  excursions.     The  Cascine,  which 

name  from  the  dairy  to  which  the  ex- 
K'l^turos  and  pleasure  grounds  are  an- 
tlie  chief  park  of  Florence  for  the  dis- 
LMjuestrian  and  fashionable  equipages. 
esarefine,and  the  surrounding  scenery 
}).  The  people  are  lively,  polite,  and 
it,  witli  a  refinement  of  manner  and 
'  which  extends  even  to  the  lowest 
who-^e  style  of  speech  is  singularly 
delicate,  and  expressive.  The  climate, 
pnt-ss  of  living,  the  galleries  of  art,  and 
lement  of  the  peoi)le  render  Florence 
ilarly  pleasant  i>lace  of  residence,  and 
raeted.to  it  great  numbers  of  foreign- 
cially  English  and  Americans.  During 
pancy  of  the  city  by  the  Italian  gov- 

Florenoe  was  one  of  the  gayest  capi- 
lurope. — Florence  was  called  Floren- 
ce Romans.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
indc<l  by  the  dictator  Sulla,  about  80 
nt  it  seems  to  have  been  of  little  im- 

till  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  em- 
k  400  it  was  a  considerable  citv,  and 
vfiK-il  by  Radagaisus,  at  the  head  of  a 
my  «»f  Vandals.  Hurgim'dians,  Alans, 
r  l»arbarians.  Stilicho  raised  the  siege 
turod  and  put  to  death  the  barbarian 
.  A  !)(»!it  the  middle  of  the  Tith  centurv 
;>tn»yed  by  Totila,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
CharUmairno  rebuilt  it  at  the  end  ©f 

and  during  the  next  two  centuries 

in  importance,  till  in  the  10th  the 
ie«inire<l  the  right  of  electing  their 
Lri*tr:ite»*.  The  city  was  governed  by 
nt'  l«»o  persons,  with  an  executive  of 
I  after wanl  of  six  consuls.  In  1207 
f  executive  functions  were  assigned 
le  lua^nstrate  called  the  podcfti).     In 

*  Florentines  beuan  to   take    part  in 
war  ]>etween  the  (Juelphs  and    the 

U'^  which  convuNed  Italv.  After  a 
ki'-ting  f«T  33  years,  the  Guelph  or 
rty  wa<  beaten  and  expelled  from  the 
few  vears  later  the  citizens  to«)k  arms 
he  nobles,  (lefeated  them.  demi)lished 
ified  palaces,  and  estjibli'^hed  a  dem»)- 
vernment,  with  two  chief  maL'istrates, 


one  styled  "  the  captain  of  the  people  "  and  tho 
other  podestd,  and  various  councils  chosen  from 
all  classes  of  the  population.  Tho  feuds  be- 
tween Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  were  however 
renewed,  and  carried  on  with  varying  results. 
In  1282  the  republic  adopted  a  new  system  of 
government,  which  continued  unchanged  for 
several  centuries.  A  long  series  of  civil  wars 
between  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri 
(whites  and  blacks)  ensued,  in  spite  of  which 
the  city  grew  very  rich  and  powerful.  It  be- 
came the  financial  capital  of  Europe,  and  its 
merchants  carried  on  an  immense  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  The  population  amounted 
to  150,000,  and  the  armed  militia,  who  could  bo 
called  together  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  were 
reckoned  at  25,000.  In  1342  Gaultier  de  Bri- 
enne,  an  adventurer  who  bore  the  title  of  duke 
of  Athens,  became  lord  of  Florence  by  a  coup 
d'^etat ;  but  after  a  year  of  cruel  despotism 
he  was  deposed  and  driven  from  the  city  by  a 
sudden  insurrection.  Tho  anniversary  of  this 
revolution,  July  26,  1343,  is  still  celebrated  at 
Florence.  The  republic  was  restored,  and 
continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  factions,  in- 
surrections, and  civil  and  foreign  wars,  till  the 
15th  century,  when  the  family  of  tho  Medici 
obtained  a  controlling  influence  in  its  afliiirs, 
which  resulted  in  tho  final  overthrow  of  re- 
publican institutions  in  the  lOth  century. 
(See  Medici,  and  Tuscany.)  In  1849  Florence 
was  for  a  short  time  the  seat  of  a  provisional 
government.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  revolution, 
April  27,  1859;  and  in  March,  1800,  the  peo- 
ple voted  for  annexation  to  Sardinia.  It  was 
decreed  to  bo  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  Dec.  11,  1864.  Victor  Eman- 
uel and  his  court  removed  thither  from  Turin 
May  13,  1865,  and  on  tho  day  following  tho 
600th  anniversary  of  Dante's  birth  was  cele- 
brated. In  July,  1871,  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Rome. — Of  the  older  histo- 
ries of  the  city,  Machiavelli's/«^<?r/d^orrw^//i<r, 
Nardi\s  Storia  delta  eittd  di  Firente^  and  Var- 
clii's  Storin  fiorentina  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. A  *' Florentine  History,"  by  II.  E.lCa- 
l)ier  (6  vols.  12mo),  was  published  in  London 
in  1846-7,  and  a  **  History  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,'*  by  Adolphns  Trollope,  in  1864. 
For  descriptions  of  Florence  see  "European 
Capitiils,"  bv  William  Ware  (Boston,  1851), 
*'Six  Months  in  Italv,"  bv  Georjre  S.  Ilillanl 
mth  ed.,  Boston,  1858),  and  *' Walks  in  Flor- 
ence," by  Susan  and  Joanna  Homer  (2  vols. 
12mo,  London,  1873). 

FLOSEKfE,  Ceodl  ef,  the  16th  general  coun- 
cil of  the  church,  acconling  to  Roman  Catholic 
theologians.  It  was  convened  in  Ferrara  by 
Eugenius  IV.  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  tho 
eastern  and  western  churches.  The  first  session 
was  held  in  Ferrara  Jan.  10,  143><,  Nicholas  Al- 
bergati  presiding  as  canlinal  leuate.  The  pope 
himsi'lf  opened  tlie  second  session,  Feb.  15,  and 
on  March  lo  the  Greek  emperor  John  VI.  or 
VII.  was  f»resi'nt,with  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople and  a  number  of  eastern  prelates.    Tho 
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public  discussion  of  tho  doctrinal  differences 
between  the  churches  commenced  the  next 
dty,  and  whs  continued  without  any  satisfac- 
tory result  until  tho  breaking  out  of  the  plagrne 
obliged  the  pope,  Jan.  10,  1439,  to  transfer  the 
council  to  Florence.  The  number  of  jirelates 
frc«n  the  East  particularly  had  been  now  more 
than  trebled,  and  the  emperor,  whose  power 
was  daily  undermined  by  the  advance  of  tho 
Mussulmans,  urged  the  bishops  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  At  length,  on  June  8,  a  doc- 
trinal agreement  was  reached  on  the  proces- 
sion of  tlie  Iloly  Ghost,  and  the  addition  to  tiio 
Niceno  creed  of  tho  words  Jilioque^  and  it 
was  signed  by  all  present.  Another  month's 
continuous  debating  brought  both  parties  to 
an  agreement  on  the  remaining  points,  viz. : 
purgatory,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in 
tho  eucharist,  and  tho  primacy  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  On  July  6,  tho  pope  otliciating, 
and  the  Greek  emperor  being  present  with  his 
bishops,  the  solemn  doctrinal  decree  on  which 
both  East  and  West  agreed  was  promulgated 
by  Cardinal  Cesarini.  The  emperor  and  tlie 
eastern  prelates  took  tlieir  departure  from 
Florence  Aug.  20 ;  but  the  sessions  continued, 
to  afford  the  other  eastern  communions  an  op- 
portunity of  ratifying  what  was  done.  A  de- 
cree of  union  with  the  Armenian  church  was 
published  on  Nov.  22,  and  another  with  the 
Jacobites  of  Abyssinia  on  Feb.  5,  1441.  Can- 
onists are  generally  agreed  in  ccaisidering  this 
council  to  have  ended  in  tho  solenm  session  of 
April  20,  1442.  Tho  two  sujiplementary  si'S- 
siourt  hehl  alter  ward  in  Rome  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  reunion  of  the  iSyrians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Maronites,  for  which  preliminary  steps  had 
been  taken  in  Florence. 

FLOSKS  tlie  westernmost  of  the  Azore  isl- 
ands in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean;  lat.  .'30"  25'  X., 
Ion.  SI"  12'  W.;  length  30  m.,  breadth  9  m. ; 
l»op.  in  1S04,  10,522.  Its  name  was  given  it 
by  tlie  Portuguese  in  allusion  to  the  multi- 
tude of  llowers  witli  which  it  a])peared  to  be 
adorned.    Cliief  towns,  Lages  and  Santa  Cruz. 

FLORES,  lloris,  Endf,  or  Mtnpirai,  an  island 
of  the  Malay  archipelago,  N.  W.  of  Timor,  be- 
tween lat.  W-  and  9'  lo'  S.,  and  Ion.  119^  5(>'  and 
123.-  E.;  length  E.  and  W.  about  20O  m., 
average  breadth  45  m.  The  strait  of  Flores 
(•n  the  eas't  separates  it  from  the  islands  of 
Solor  and  Adenar.  It  has  a  hillv  surface,  and 
like  all  the  islands  of  the  same  chain  is  of 
volcanic  formatinn.  There  are  several  active 
craters,  <mc  of  which  is  7j»"<i  fl.  high.  The 
island  prcnluces  copper,  according  to  native 
acc<mnts,  and  also  l'oM  ond  iron,  l>ut  not 
siitfii'ient  to  be  profitably  worked.  The  for- 
ests yield  sapan  wo^mI  and  dye  wo<h1;  rice, 
maize,  edil)le  roots  and  a  good  species  of 
cotton,  are  cultivated.  Cotton  i<  exported  to 
CeU'bes.  The  other  principal  articles  <»f  tra«le 
are  lienzoin,  ambergris,  beeswax,  slavi;«»,  and 
ship^'  pri ►visions,  payment  for  which  is  niatle 
in  cutlrry,  ;:nnp<>wder,  glassware,  and  linrn. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 


tinct nations,  all  spcokiDg  difTerent  lAogiugct. 
The  principfd  towns  are  £iid6,  with  abmit  t^K 
houses,  which  has  a  large  and  safe  htrbor; 
Mangarai  on  the  X.  coast ;  Pota  on  the  soilc 
side,  tho  site  of  a  Dutch  fort  and  trading  poA ; 
and  Larantuka  on  the  S.  £.,  where  the  Poitn- 
guesc  have  a  small  settlement. — ^The  Porto- 
gueso  visited  the  island  at  an  early  period,  ud 
gave  it  the  name  of  Flores.  It  was  rabonli- 
nato  for  a  time  to  the  Dutch  prerideDty  ui 
Timor  island,  but  in  1812  tho  Bughis  expeDed 
all  the  European  settlers.  Christianity  has 
obtained  a  foothold  by  the  labors  of  Portu- 
guese missionaries,  and  the  native  traders  gen- 
erally sail  under  the  Portuguese  flag. 

FLORIAN,  Jen  Pierre  Clarto  4e,  a  French  u* 
thor,  bom  at  the  ch&teau  de  Ilorian  in  Lu- 
guedoc,  March  6,  1755,  died  in  Sceanz,  Sept. 
18,  1794.  His  uncle,  the  marqnia  de  Fiona, 
placed  him  when  18  years  old  at  Femey  with 
Voltaire,  where  ho  remained  three  years,  wbca 
ho  became  page  to  the  duke  do  Penthiivre, 
who  subsequently  procured  him  a  commissioii 
in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  left  liis  troop  to 
attach  himself  as  a  gentilhomme  de  eour  to  the 
duke,  at  whose  residence  he  pursaed  his  lite- 
rary avocations.  Several  of  hia  dramas  were 
performed  at  the  theatre  of  D^Argental  aiu] 
on  these  occasions  Flotian  often  played  tie 
part  of  harlequin.  Though  not  the  best  ci  hii 
works,  some  of  his  plays,  as  Let  deux  billett, 
Le  hon  pirc^  La  honnt  mtre^  Ac,  have  eon- 
siderable  merit,  and  the  first  still  holds  iti 
place  on  tho  French  stage.  In  1788  he  pro- 
duced his  Galatie^  a  novel  in  imitation  of  the 
"Galatea''  of  Cervantes;  and  in  1786  his 3V 
nifi  ronrpHiua^  a  classic  romance  in  the  ityle 
of  Fenelon's  7eUmaqve,  After  these  appeared 
E^telle^  a  pastoral  tale,  Gonzahe  de  Cordwt, 
with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Moorish  hL«torT, 
and  a  collection  of  fables,  which  are  deemed 
the  best  that  have  been  produced  in  France 
since  La  Fontaine's.  lie  wrote  also  sc-veral 
j)oems.  On  fhe  outbreak  of  the  revolution  1m 
was  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  tiusbcd 
his  iK>eni  of  £jthraim^  and  wrote  his  romtfiei 
of  auUhnime  Tell  He  was  liberated  after  the 
0th  Therm idor,  but  soon  fell  a  victim  to  gri<£ 
After  his  death  apiicarcd  his  translation  of 
''Don  Quixote.'*  The  best  uniform  edition  of 
hid  works  is  that  of  Paris  in  1820,  16  voU 

FLOSIAX,  Salit,  a  German  martyr,  bora  it 
Zeii^elmauer,  Lower  Austria,  about  the  yeir 
190,  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Roman  amy, 
and  was  drowned  for  his  adherence  to  Chris- 
tianity, near  Lorch  on  the  Enna,  in  280.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  ho  presented  himself  im- 
mediately after  his  death  to  a  pions  wonaB» 
whom  he  requested  to  bury  hia  remains  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Augustinian  monaatery  Mir 
the  village  of  St.  Florian,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Linz.  His  bones  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  ii 
1]S:3  to  Poland,  of  which  country  ho  becim 
t  he  patron  naint.  His  anniversary  is  celebrated 
A  HIT.  4;  and  i>n  account  of  tho  emblems  1^ 
which  he  is  represented,  his  protection  u  uftco 


iDTAlccd  ftirainst  conflsffrattons.  The  monaateiT 
of  >St.  Florian,  saii)  to  huvc  boeo  founded  in  455 
Ipt  St.  S;verin,  contains  a  mopnifioont  churth, 
onrttn.  STid  U'll,  a  library  of  40,CK)0  vcilamcs,  a 
Danii:«iuutic  und  other  cull i.'ctionB,  ODil  a  i>loasaDt 
CKTiltn  and  horticultural  Bcliool.  The  a(|join- 
iD^r  Till.T  cutlo  has  belonged  to  it  since  ICSfi. 

FUIRID.L  the  Boathemmost  ftiito  of  tlio 
Amorican  Dnion,  and  tho  14th  admitted  under 
the  feileral  cmistitution,  »itaatcd  between  lat. 
24'  Wj'  and  31°  N„  and  Ion.  80*  and  87°  45' 
W. :  boniided  K.  by  Alabama  and  Gcori^a,  E. 
b.T  the  Atlantic  oct^an,  !^.  and  W.  hj  ttie  gulf 
of  MtiiL")  and  the  i'enlido  rircr,  the  latti-r 
diviilind  Vi.  Florida  from  the  gidf  section  of 
Ahibauia ;  aroa,  59,209  «.).  m.,  or  87,081,520 
arres.  The  state  is  diri<led  into  39  counties, 
Tit :  Alai-hua,  Baker,  IlrudforU,  Brevanl,  Cal- 
houn. Clay,  Columbia,  I'ade,  Duval,  Escam- 
bia. Frank  1  in,  Gad»dcn,  Hamilton,  llernanilo, 
Ilill9b<>riKii.'h,  Holmes.  Jackson,  J cfTernoD,  La- 
fayette, Ix'on,  l.evr,  Lilierty,  Madison,  Mana- 
t*«,  Miirioii,  M'lnri*.  Xiissnu,  Orange,  i'olk. 


ODO  of  the  best  harbors  on  tlie  southern  coast. 
Tlio  population  of  Florida  has  been  as  fuUun's: 


Putnam,  St,  Johny  Santa  i;<i*i,  Snniter,  Suwa- 

ntf«.  Tailor,  VoIiimii.  ^^'IlknlI3,  Walton,  and 

Tiuhinpton.    The  cttitH  of  the  !<tate  an- :  .Irtck- 

iottvilk-,  which  had  fi.'.HS  inhabitants  in  1^70: 

rcBMoola.    3,94.?;    Tiil1aha:<><ee.    the    cat.itar 

±.'•33:  and  St,  Anensthie,  1.717.     Key  We-t 

flailed  by  the  Spaniards  fui/u  Ifaeto  or  Kono 

K*T)  is  a  plaoe  of  pn-at  coniiiiercial  and  Tiiili- 

tiry  iin[»>rtanre.     i'eiisa<'ol!i.  A|>iiHliicliicoIa 

t1.139  inhabitants),  and  SI.  Mark's  are  {Hirts 

rf  V.  rii'ridn.    L'edar  Keys.  Tntiipa.  niid  Char- 

•■■tte  Ilarh-ir  arc  tlie  principal  outliti'  on  tin- 

T.  mJc  nf  pvninsular  Florida.     St,  Aiii;iiiitine, 

w  tlit  Atlantic  c..a!'t.  is  tlie  olih:*t  t'.wn  in 

i!«  Tnited  r-tatt^!",  and  \*  much  n-torteil  to  by 

Inralj,]^  oq   nc'oiint   of   its   eijuable  climate. 

Jick^oaTille  is  a  thriving  ciiimiiiri'iul  eity  on 

Sl  Jiitin'a  river,  and  likewise  a  rvi^irt  of  in- 

^ili'li.     Feniandina  tl,~--  iTdiu1iitant:>)  i^  a 

\-n  at  the  N.  end  of  Anu'liii  i-laml.  und  U 

^'■t  Atlaotic  terminus  of  tlie  niilm.id  ivliii'li 

-a  ita  pjf  teniiinua  at  CeJar  Kevj.    It  has 
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In  1870  the  statu  ranked  33d  in  point  of  [top- 
ulatiun.  Of  the  total  population,  U  1,544  were 
mates  and  0^,20U  females;  182,7m  were  of 
native  birth,  of  u-Jiom  109,554  were  born  in 
the  state,  and  4,9it7  were  foreitrn  liorn,  incln- 
diud  1.16.>  born  in  Cuba  and  1,101  in  other 
I  ]iarts  of  tho  West  Indie.*.  The  density  of  )iop- 
ulaIionirua3-17  to  a  siiua'ro  Uiilc.  There  were 
1  39,394  families  with  an  average  of  4'77  persons 
I  to  each,  and  41,047  dwellinfra  with  an  average 
of  4'5t  persons  to  each.  Between  Ir^iiO  und 
I  1S70  there  was  an  incri'asc  of  .13-7  ikt  r^nt.  in 
I  the  totol  population :  23-55  jicr  eiiil.  In  tho 
[  white,  and  4G-29  {ler  c<.-iit.  in  theeob>red.  The 
number  tif  nude  citizens  21  years  old  and  up- 
I  ward  in  1S7U  was  3S.»«54.  There  were  in  the 
'  state  fi;j,897  jiefwins  between  the  agew  i>f  5  and 
18  years,  iiK'hidinfC  3iJ,99f)  coloreil ;  the  total 
iiiiriiber  attending  whool  was  13,7T'<,  of  whom 
'  4,.'i24  Were  colored  ;  Grj,33K  i>erM>ns  lo  yeara 
iilil  and  u|iward  were  unable  to  read,  and  Tl.- 
Kii;t  eonli]  not  write.  Of  the  latter,  ;i4.«fi'i  were 
males  .iml  :i7.I32  females;  lH.;*ii4  n-ere  white, 
and  .V>.S!I4  ei.l.irt-.l;  l2.7Mfi  wro  fr..m  10  to 
l.'i  v,-ar«  ..fime,  14.11715  lr..m  15  to  -Jl,  and  44.- 
H;!4  were  il  or  ov,-r.  of  Hhi.m  3.«7ii  were 
while  males.  .'..(JiiO  while  females.  lil.M"-.  .■„!- 
.•red  males,  and  tH.05-2  colored  female-'.  The 
iiimiber  of  jiaupers  sii]ipi>rted  ihiriiig  the  vear 
endiiiir  Jniie  :;ii,  IS711.  was  147,  at  a  c.st  of 
)?;i.n:;ii.  of  the  t.itai  iimiilHT  11451  reeeivinu' 
snppiirl  .Time  1,  IN7".  W  were  white  and  di 
,  lolored-  The  iiiiinUr  of  (KTsons  i-i.nviele<l  of 
'  crime  diirim:  the  vrar  was  3.%'>.  Of  tho  total 
nimihor  (17'.>)  in  prison  .lunc  1,  1»7i),  23  wero 
white  and  1 5ii  ccrfore.!.  Tlie  stale  ctmtainwl  H8 
blind.  48  deaf  and  dnmK  29  iniMiiL-,  and  Wt 
idiotic,  ()f  the  total  poimlalion  10  years  of 
aL'e  and  over  (1.11. llii).  there  were  engagcil  in 
all  occupations  flii.7"S  pemms,  of  wlioin  .'i<i,877 
were  males  and  !',K2(i  feiimlei;  in  agriculture, 
4-.!. 4112.  including  31,03:)  ugrieidtiiral  lalionrji, 
and  11, K-.!  fanncra  and  |>lanten>:  in  iirofes- 
Niiiaal  anil  personal  iiervirea,  1<>,t<l'7,  of  whom 
1117  won-  elergymeti.  4,iii>3  domestic  servants, 
4.i)t>.'J  tabon.'rs  not  s|H.-eifieiI,  149  lawyers,  24)4 
phvsicians  nn<l  surgeons,  and  S.'n  teachers  not 
sjiciiHwh  in  trade  ami  IransiHirl.itiiin,  3.023; 
in  nianufacturea  and  mechnnical  and  mining 
industries,  4.291.  Tlie  total  nnmlur  of  ileathn 
iliiriiig  the  yi-ar  wa*  2.2ri4.  ( )f  these,  7:H)  were 
thuii  geiK-nil  disensi's,  ineliidin;:  1<>7  from  ciite- 
ri."  feTer,  4.1  iVimi  yellow  fever,  l.lti  fnail  ili- 
lemiilteiit  fever.  !s4  from  remittent  fiver.  2tt 
from  lypho- malarial  fever,  131  from  eonsump- 
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tion,  and  71  from  dropsy ;  833  from  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  82  were  from 
ence])haliti8  and  188  from  meningitis;  129 
from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system ;  885 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  in- 
cluding 208  from  pneumonia;  and  393  from 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. — Florida,  ex- 
clusive of  islands,  consists  of  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  territory  extending  S.  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama  from  30  to  90  m.,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Perdido  river  about 
800  m. ;  and  of  a  peninsula  extending  from 
the  mainland  S.  through  five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude between  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Its  coast  line  is  of  much  greater 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  state,  having  a 
length  of  472  m.  on  the  Atlantic  and  674  m.  on 
the  gulf;  but  this  immense  stretch  of  sea  front 
is  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  shallow 
soundings,  and  has  few  good  harbors.  S.  from 
the  mainland  a  chain  of  small  rocky  islands, 
called  cays  or  keys,  extends  S.  W.,  ending  in  a 
cluster  of  rocks  and  sand  banks  called  the  Tor- 
tugas.  S.  of  the  bank  upon  which  these  keys 
rise,  an<l  separated  from  them  by  a  navigable 
channel,  is  a  long  narrow  coral  reef  known  as 
the  Florida  reef,  which  here  constitutes  the 
left  bank  of  the  Gulf  stream.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  keys  is  Key  West.  For  a  long 
peri(Ml  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and  ]nrates,  it  is 
now  a  naval  station  of  great  importance,  and 
the  sent  of  a  band  of  wreckers  whose  business 
it  is  to  assist  vessels  in  distress.  This  kev  is 
about  0  m.  long  and  2  broad,  with  a  large, 
well  sheltered  liarbor.  The  extensive  ])onds 
thero  yield  annually  a  largo  amount  of  salt. 
The  Tortugas  derive  their  name  from  the  vast 
numl»er  of  turtles  found  in  the  neighboring 
waters.  The  most  imjiortant  harbors  are :  on 
the  gulf  coast,  Pensacola,  Appalachicola,  St. 
Mark's.  Cedar  Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and 
Key  West;  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  St. 
Augustine  and  Fernandina.  Jacksonville  on 
St.  John^s  river  has  also  a  gcxKl  harbor.^— The 
rivers  of  Florida  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  afford  great  facilities  for  internal  naviga- 
tion. St.  John*s  river  rises  in  the  great  south- 
em  marsh,  and  reaches  the  ocean  after  a  N. 
course  of  300  m.  in  lat.  30=^  20'  N. ;  for  nearly 
100  ni.  from  its  mouth  it  is  a  wide  sluggish 
sheet  of  water,  more  resembling  a  lagoon  than 
a  river.  It  is  navigat>le  to  Lake  George,  about 
ino  m.,  for  vessels  <lrawing  H  ft.  of  water,  and 
nearlv  to  its  head  f(>r  smaller  craft.  Indian 
river  is  a  long  la£r<M>n  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  and  coninnmicates  with  the  ocean 
by  an  outlet  in  hit.  27'  30'.  It  is  proposed  to 
connect  these  two  waters  by  a  short  canal,  and 
by  this  means  secure  an  inland  navigation  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  to  Jupiter  inlet,  a 
di.stnnce  of  about  ioo  in.  Charlotte  and  Aniax- 
ura  are  the  principal  rivers  on  the  W.  side,  the 
whole  of  whirh  S.  of  the  Suwanee  contains 
onlv  small  stream*.  The  Suwanee  is  formed 
by  the  Withlaeuorhee  and  Allapaha  fn»m 
(ieorgia,  and  reaches  the  gulf  at  Wacasa>a  bay. 


The  OckloeoDee  also  rises  in  Georgis.  Tbe 
Appalachicola,  formed  on  the  N.  firoDticr  b; 
the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Ffint 
falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  after  a  nan- 
gable  course  of  about  76  m.    The  Choctawktt> 
chee,  Escambia,  and  Perdido  rise  in  AIiImm 
and  flow  8.,  the  first  into  Choctawhatdweb^, 
the  second  into  Pensacola  bay,  and  tbe  l«t 
into  Perdido  bay,  arms  of  the  golf  of  Jleac^ 
The  St.  Mary's  in  the  N.  E.  is  common  diote 
Georgia;  it  flows  into  the  Atlantic  in  slMt 
lat  80°  W  N.,  and  is  navigable  for  fUasMn 
to  the  town  of  St.  Mary,  and  moch  Ibrtfacr  for 
sloops.    The  surface  of  Florida  is  dotted  wiik 
numerous  lakes,  some  of  which  are  navigsbk 
for  largo  steamers.    Lake  Okeechobee,  in  the 
Everglades,  is  aboat  40  m.  long  and  SO  m. 
wide. — Tbe  S.  portion  of  peninanlar  Fknii, 
from  about  lat.  28%  is  mostly  an  extecm 
swamp  or  marsh,  called  the  Evergladest  vUeh 
during  the  rainy  season  between  June  ad 
October  is  impassable.     K.  of  this  tTMt  lo 
Georgia  the  surface  is  generally  a  dead  k 
but  in  some  parts  it  is  undulating,  and 
sionally  hilly.     W.  of  the  neck  of  the  ] 
la  the  ground  is  more  uneven  and  rocgoi  -, 
still  the  elevations  are  inconsiderable  sad 
very  limited  extent    The  substratum  of 
£.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  ^ 
sand,  and  that  of  the  W.  a  kind  of  n 
limestone,  which  in  many  places  is  undi 
by  subterranean  streams.    The  centnl         ■ 
is  the  most  productive,  but  even  here  ■ 
])ortion  is  composed  of  poor  pine  b 
in  the  midst  of  these  are  fonna  gentle 
(called  hummocks)  of  fertile  luid,  sniw 
vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hick         • 
numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flvw  ^ 
the  country  or  expand  into  beaoti^*' 
Further  IV.  the  land  is  more  gencn      p> 
The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the 
pensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the  i      i  mi 
acter  of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  i         ti 
great  variety  and  luxuriance. — Thv 
of  Florida  are  chiefly  those  whicu  mi* 
tropical  sun.    Sea  island  cotton  (the  pr 
tion  of  which  was  formerly  confined  to  i 
small  islands  off  the  coasts  of  South  i 
and  Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  e 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  fine  ^u 
this  staple  has  been  produced  on  the  o 
nee.    The  soils  are  also  adapted  to 
cessful  cultivation  of  the  coffee   i 
cocoa  palm,  the  sugar  cane,  cot        * 
rice,  indigo,  arrowroot,  Sisal  1      p.  Stm  • 
land  fiax,  &c. ;  and  the  cliroaw  a 
the  cochineal  insect  and  the  8ilk% 
principal  forest  trees  are  red,  live,         a 
oaks,  mahogany,  palmetto,  magn        » 
and  in  the  swamps,  pines,  cedars,  auu«* 
Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples^  *      » 
pranes  flourish  luxuriantly ;  and  giKnacd 
tables  are  produced  in  the  greatest  al 
The  driest  seasons  are  relieved  by  heavj 
and  the  sun  that  would  Iwke  the  e 
parts,  and  wither  vegetation,  is  ao 
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ading  moistore  as  to  coyer  the  sorface 
trennial  verdnre.  The  prairies  afford 
t  pasture.  Cattle  require  little  care 
iir  ovrners,  and  do  housing  in  'Winter ; 
lost  parts  of  the  state  hogs  fatten  with- 
other  support  than  that  which  they  de- 
n  the  roots  and  mast  of  the  forests, 
rarious  kinds  abound,  and  smaller  game 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  coast 
>roduce  the  finest  fish,  mcluding  the 
iad,  grouper,  rodfish,  and  muDet,  be- 
«n  turtle  and  oysters;  and  the  numer- 
«  and  rivers  of  the  interior  teem  with 
iter  species.  On  many  parts  of  the 
onge  is  found,  and  the  trade  in  it  is 
ly  increasing.  Among  the  mineral  pro- 
are  amethysts,  turquoises,  lapis  lazuli, 
Mil,  and  rich  iron  ore. — Among  the  most 
ble  natural  curiosities  are  the  hollows 
sinks,^*  worn  in  the  soft  limestone  by 
Dcan  streams,  and  varying  in  size  from 
irds  to  several  acres.  The  great  sink 
ma  county,  by  which  the  waters  of 
hua  savanna  are  supposed  to  fiow  into 
ake,  is  a  large  basin  almost  surrounded 
into  which  the  drainage  of  the  savanna 
red  by  several  conduits,  uniting  before 
ch  the  basin  in  a  single  stream.  From 
Q  the  waters  descend  slowly  by  three 
It  holes  into  the  earth,  and  are  carried 
"ground  channels  to  other  basins.  Nu- 
springs,  bursting  from  great  depths, 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  turn  a 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
i  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  parts 
onntry  in  which  they  exist  may  be  un- 
1  by  vast  caverns  through  whose  roofs 
igs  well  up  wherever  an  opening  can 
1.  About  12  miles  from  Tallahassee  is 
f  icy  cold  transparent  water,  which  is 
I  subterranean  source  of  this  kind. — 
late  of  Florida  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
d.  The  following  meteorological  sum- 
im  observations  made  at  Jacksonville. 
15',  is  reported  by  the  chief  signal 
r  the  United  States : 
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mth  tlie  temperature  scarcely  changes  ' 
r  round,  and  snnuner  is  only  (lis-  | 
td  by  tlie  copiousness  of  its  showers.  I 
rage  mean  temperature  of  the  state  is 


about  78**  F.,  and  the  difference  between  ram- 
mer and  winter  does  not  generally  exceed  26% 
while  at  Key  West  it  is  not  more  than  IV,  The 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90°  in  summer, 
and  rarely  falls  below  80°  in  winter.  Frost  is 
unknown  in  southern  Florida,  and  very  little 
ice  is  formed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
The  atmosphere  is  generally  dry  and  clear. 
Owing  to  the  evenness  and  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  Florida  has  long  been  a  pc^jnlar  resort 
for  invalids,  and  especially  those  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  complamts.  Of  the  total  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  Florida  in  1870,  as  reported 
by  the  federd  census,  only  181  were  from  con- 
sumption. There  were  17*8  deaths  from  all 
causes  to  one  tram  consumption.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  climate  in  this  respect  are  frirther 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  relA- 
tmg  to  consumpticm  as  reported  by  the  census 
of  1870,  from  which  ft  appears  that  the  ratio 
of  deaths  from  conramption  to  those  from  all 
causes  was  less  in  Florida  than  in  any  other 
state  except  Nevada ;  and  this  advantage  be- 
comes still  greater  when  it  is  considered  that 
Florida  being  a  popular  resort  for  consump- 
tives, a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  there 
from  that  cause  came  with  the  disease  from 
other  states. — According  to  the  census  of  1870. 
the  state  contained  in  farms  786,172  acres  of 
improved  land,  1,425,786  of  woodland,  and 
211,688  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  total 
number  of  farms  was  10,241 ;  cash  value  of 
farms,  $0,947,920 ;  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery,  $506,074 ;  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  bosurd, 
$1,687,060;  total  Testimated)  value  of  all  farm 
productions,  inclnaing  betterments  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  $8,909,746 ;  value  of  orchard 
Srodncts,  $68,689 ;  of  produce  of  market  gar- 
ens,  $81,983;  of  forest  products,  $7,966; 
of  home  manufactures,  $181,698  ;  of  animals 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $620,966 ;  of 
all  live  stock,  $6,212,167.  There  were  on 
farms  11,902  horses,  8,886  mules  and  asses, 
61,922  milch  cows,  6,292  working  oxen,  822,- 
701  other  cattle,  26,699  sheep,  and  168,908 
swine.  The  chief  productions  were  2,225,066 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  114,204  of  oats,  64,- 
846  of  peas  and  beans,  10,218  of  Iridi  and 
789,466  of  sweet  potatoes,  89,789  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 401,687  lbs.  of  rice,  167,406  of  tobacco, 
37,562  of  wool,  100,984  of  buUer,  50,884  of 
honey,  6,062  of  wax,  952  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  844,839  gaUons  of  molasses.  The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1870  was  659,  havinff  126  steam  engines  of 
8,172  horse  power  and  79  water  wheels  of  628 
horse  power,  and  employing  2,749  hands,  of 
whom  2,670  were  males  above  the  age  of  16. 
The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $1.679,980 ; 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  $989,592 ;  value 
of  materials  used,  $2,330,873 ;  of  products,  $4,- 
686.408.  The  leading  industries  were  1 38  floor- 
ing and  grist  mills,  which  had  $119,076  capital 
invested,  and  from  $41 1,867  of  materials  yield- 
ed products  valued  at  $608,388 ;  104  e«tM>lish- 
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ment3  for  sawinp  lumber,  with  09  steam  en- 
gines of  2,487  horse  power  and  1,110  hands; 
capital,  $7oo,090;  wages  paid,  $421, R20;  value 
of  materials  $1,103,238,  of  products  §2,235,780. 
There  were  27  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  molasses  and  sugar,  whoso  products 
Were  valued  at  §41,510.  The  fisheries  of  Fh>r- 
ida  might  be  of  great  value,  but  as  yet  this  in- 
dustry has  lieen  but  slightly  developed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  187<>,  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  for  that  year  was  §101,528. — Florida 
lias  seven  ports  of  entry :  Appalachicolo,  Fer- 
nandina.  Key  West,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  John's,  and  St.  Mark's.  The  value  of  the 
imports  from  foreign  countries  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1873,  was  §505,571,  and  of  the 
domestic  exports  §2,084,075.  Of  the  former 
§389,054  were  entered  at  Key  West,  and  of  the 
latter  §1,501,532  were  from  the  port  of  Pen- 
sacola. The  chief  articujs  of  export  are  lum- 
ber, cotton,  tobacco,  and  fish.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  from  and  clear- 
ing for  foreign  countries,  and  of  those  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the  different 
ports,  wore  as  follows : 
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The  coasting  trade  is  also  very  extensive,  em- 
ploying numerous  steamers,  whieh  with  other 
craft  carry  immense  freights  to  Savannali, 
Charleston,  Haltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Xew 
York.  Hut  a  large  portion  <»f  the  material 
exported  from  IVu^acohi  and  Appalachicola 
originates  in  southern  Alabama  and  southwest- 
ern (ieorgia.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign  mer- 
chandi>e  consumed  in  the  state  is  also  entered 
coastwise,  chietly  from  the  northern  ports. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared 
in  the  coast  wis<.*  trade  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  was  as  follows: 
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Ship  buildinir  is  carried  on  at  all  of  these 
port:J.  Pnrin::  the  yoar  14  vessel -i  of  211  t<»ns 
Were  built. — In  1x73  there  wore  4»i«»  m.  of 
railroad  in  Florida.  The  Jackson.  IVns.'ioola, 
anil  Mi»bile  railroad  extends  W.  t'roni  Jack- 
sonville across  the  X.  part  of  the  state,  and  is 
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intended  to  afford  direct  coinmanication  viib 
Pensacola  and  Mobile.    In  1873  it  was  iu  (•pen- 
tion  from  Jackson villo  to  tho  ChattahiN^bvt 
river,  209  m.    The  Florida  branch  eittt>if 
from  Live  Oak  N.  to  Lawton,  Ga.,  on  thv  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  railroad,  and  another  brancL 
extends  S.  from  Tallahaseeo   to  St.  Mark'i 
The  Atlantic,  Golf,  and  West  India  Tnibi! 
company's  railroad  connects  Femandina  on  Uw 
Atlantic  and  Cedar  Keys  on  the  golf.  155  m. 
The  St.  John's  Kiver  railroad  extends  fn^m  Sl 
Augustine  to  Tocoi  on  St.  John*s  river,  14  nu 
where  connection  is  made  with  tteamersto  Ja«.i- 
sonville.    The  Pensacola  and  Loaisville  railn>dd 
extends  from  Pensacola  to  Pollard*  Alt.,  ta 
tho  Mobile  and  Montgomery  railroad,  45  xs.— 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senttt 
and  assembly,  designated  the  *' legislatnre  of 
tho  state  of  Florida.''    There  are  now  59  nf>- 
resentatives  and  24  senators.     The  sessions  arc 
annual,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  ifter 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  may  vxttnd 
to  60  davs.    Members  of  the  assemhir  ire 
chosen  for  two  years  and  senators  for  f^v 
years,    llie  governor  is  elected  fur  four  uan. 
lie  is  required  to  be  a  qnalified  elector,  and  lo 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ni&e 
years  and  of  Florida  three  years  next  prece 
the  time  of  his  election.     A  lientenant  frorekaw 
is  elected,  whose  term  of  oflioe  and  elipbiKiT 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  governor.    Tlie 
governor  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  adniiniftm* 
tive  otlicer?,  consisting  of  a  secretary  of  tWi, 
attorney  general,  comptroller,  treasurer,  fo^ 
veyor  general,  superintendent  of  public  inunc- 
tion, adjutant  general,  and  commiasimuT  tf 
immigration.    Theso  officers  are  appointed  bf 
the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
hold  office  the  same  time  as  the  govenMT  — 
until  their  successors  shall  l>e  qualified, 
governor  is  required  to  appoint  in  each  coa 
with  the  consent  of  tho  senate,  an  aas 
of  taxes  and  collector  of  revenue,  a  < 
treasurer,  county  surveyor,  snperintem       w 
common  schools,  and  five  connty  c         ■ 
ers,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  oflSi^  iw  i«v 
years.    Such  officers  are  subject  to  removal  bv 
tho  governor,  but  only  for  wilAil  ne; 
duty,  a  violation  of  the  criminal  lawb  %» 
state,  or  for  incompetency.    The  govenioi 
cabinet  c<mstitut6  a  board  of  commissioi 
state  institutions,  with  supervision  of  au  ■ 
ters  connected  therewith.    Thejndi*        ^ 
is  vested  in  a  supremo  court,  cin*bik  v      m 
county  courts,  and  justices  of  tlie  peace.    «*■ 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  < 
finned  by  the  senate ;  justices  of  the  pcan 
also  appointed  by  the  povom«»r,    Tlie  n 
court  judges  hold  office  for  life  or  durinfkp 
behavior;  those  of  the  circuit  courts  fori 

'  and  of  the  county  courts  for  four  years. 

'  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
two  associates  and  h(»]ds  three  terras  i 
in  Tallahassee.     There  are  ^ev^n  rircuiirv 
each  having  ono  judge.     In  addition  to 
usual  functions,  the  county  courts  have 


a  or  probftt«  powers,  but  iabject  to 
Beaidea  tho  above  meotioned,  the 
re  ma^  CBtubluh  coarta  for  monicipal 
onlj  in  incorporated  towas  and  citiw. 
ittornej  in  each  jadioial  diBtrict  ia  ap- 
by  thu  goremor  with  the  consent  of 
M ;  alto  in  each  coanty  a  sheriff  and 
the  circuit  conrt,  who  shall  also  be 
the  conntj  coart  and  board  of  conntf 
loners,  recorder,  and  ra  officio  auditor 
untj,  each  of  whom  ab^l  bold  office 
years.  The  right  of  aafiivge  ia  OOD- 
pon  every  male  person  of  the  age  of 
aoil  upward,  provided  he  be  a  citizen 
nited  States  or  haa  declared  hia  inteo- 
ecome  such,  and  has  rewded  in  Florida 
ear,  and  in  the  connty  where  hia  vote 
I  for  six  months  next  preceding  the 
The  salary  of  the  governor  ia  |fi,000 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  $2,500; 
it  olficers.  $8,000 ;  of  Justices  of  the 
court,  $4,000,  and  of  the  circuit  court, 
Florida  is  entitled  t«  two  senators 
represeuta  lives  in  congress.  ProviNon 
'or  a  state  censna  to  be  taken  In  18TS 
y  tenth  year  thereafter.  The  conati- 
ovides  that  "  institutions  for  the  bens' 
insane,  blind,  and  deaf,  and  such  other 
na  as  the  public  good  may  require, 
fosteV^d  and  supported  by  the  state;" 
uch  inMitutions  have  yet  been  estab- 
The  penitentiary  at  Chattahoochee 
1  in  1 873  an  average  of  43  convicts', 
employed  nnder  contract  outside  the 
The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
18T2  was  $30,076.  The  total  asseesed 
real  estate  in  1870  was  $20J»T,e91, 
ersoual  estate  $13,293,153.  The  tme 
real  and  personal  estate  was  $44,168,- 
ha  total  taxation  not  national  was 
,  including  $248,768  state,  $168,889 
ind  $79,009  town,  city,  ice  The  total 
Mo  the  state  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
■e  $192,489.  of  which  $175,467  were 
taxes,  $14,096  from  licenses,  and 
viu  miscellaneooB  sources.  The  dis- 
ita  amounted  to  $295,078,  of  which 
were  fur  the  executive  department, 
for  the  legislature,  $82,697  for  the 
',  $16,559  for  schools  and  educational 
,  $7,668  for  interest,  $14,883  for  print- 
982  for  the  penitentiary,  $4,S2S  for 
it,  and  $47,642  for  contingent  and 
■eous  expenses.  Tho  bonded  debt, 
878,  was  $5,619,073,  including  bonds 
It  of  $4,000,000  issued  to  the  Jock- 
jiubile,  and  Pensacola  railroad.  In 
to  this  there  was  a  floating  debt  of 
.  The  constitution  requires  the  legis- 
pmvide  a  uniform  svstem  of  common 
M  a  university  for  the  free  education 
Idrvn.  The  general  supervision  of  the 
1  interest  of  the  stntc  is  intrusted 
intendent  of  public  instruclion.  who 
retary  of  state  and  attorney  gen- 
Uiuiea  the  board  of  education  for  the 


state.  The  common  aohotd  Ibnd  ia  derlTed 
ttota  ttio  proceeds  of  all  landa  granted  to  Ui« 
state  by  the  United  States  for  educational  pnr- 
poMt ;  gifts  by  individuals,  and  the  appn^ria- 
tiona  by  the  atate;  eacbeated  and  forfaHed  taiida; 
money  paid  for  eiempticai  from  mlUtary  dnt?; 
all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  Uie 
state;  such  portion  of  the  per  capita  tax  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  ednoalioaal  par- 
poses  ;  and  26  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  by  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  other 
iDMns  provided,  a  apecial  tax  of  not  leaa  than 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property 
in  the  state  Is  required  to  be  levied.  The  eom- 
mon  aoboiid  fond  moit  be  dbtribated  amtng 
the  several  eonntlet  In  pr<x)ortion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  i  and  SI 
years.  Each  oonnty  ia  required  to  niaa  an- 
nually by  tax  a  sum  not  less  than  one  half  the 
amoimt  apportioned  for  the  common  scho<d 
fimd.  Any  school  distriot  neglecting  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  for  at  least  three  moDthi 
in  the  year  such  schools  as  are  required  by 
law,  forfeits  its  portitRi  of  the  common  schOM 
ttmi.  The  amount  of  the  school  ftand  in  1878 
was  $281,785.  The  whole  number  of  schools 
in  the  state  was  444,  and  of  pupils  16,258. 
AboDt  one  foturth  of  the  achool  popnlation 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The 
average  duration  of  school  was  fonr  and  two 
thirds  months.  Florida  is  aingnlarly  deficient 
in  institutions  for  advanced  instrucUon.  Lands 
have  been  granted  by  the  general  government, 


In  1872  the  Florida  sUte  agricoltnral  ooll^ 
was  incorporated,  which  is  designed  to  ofibrd 
educational  fktalltiea  to  the  working  daaeea  and 
prepare  them  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
pursuits.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
the  whole  number  of  libraries  was  258,  with  an 
aggregate  of  112,928  volumes.  Of  these  1T8, 
with  87,654  volumes,  were  private.  There 
were  in  the  state  28  newspapers  and  perioiU- 
cals,  with  a  total  circulation  of  10,645 ;  annu- 
ally issued,  649,220  copies:  S  were  tri-weekly, 
circulation  820 ;  1  semi-weekly,  circulation 
800 ;  and  23  weekly,  circulation  9,435.  The 
total  number  of  religions  organlzatlMis  was 
420,  having  SBO  edifices,  with  78,920  dttlnga, 
and  property  valued  at  $426,520,  aa  follows : 


llMhaftot... 


— The  name  of  Florida  (which  signiBes  the 
florid  or  fiowery,  and  was  given  by  the  Span- 
iards in  allunon  to  the  aspect  of  the  oonntry, 
and  partly  also  becauae  it  waa  first  vidted  by 
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tliem  on  Pascua  Florida^  or  Easter  Sunday) 
was  originally  not  confined  to  the  present  state 
limits,  but  extended  over  an  indefinite  rejrion 
northward,  and  to  the  Missiissippi.  The  first 
visitant  to  the  actual  territory  of  Florida  was 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  landed  near  St.  Augustine 
in  1512.  It  was  subsequently  visited  in  1520 
by  Vasquez,  a  Spaniard ;  in  1523  by  Verrazzani, 
a  Florentine;  and  in  1524  by  Do  Geray,  a 
Spaniard.  Two  years  later  Paiutilo  de  Xar- 
vaez  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  V.  of  all 
thii  lands  from  CajH)  Florida  to  Kio  Panuco. 
In  1528  ho  landed  with  a  numerous  army  at 
Appalachee,  but  met  with  a  formi<lable  resist- 
ance from  the  Indians,  and  at  last  perished  on 
the  coast  near  t!io  Panuco  by  shipwreck,  only 
10  of  his  follower  returning  to  Spain.  In  1539 
Fernando  do  Soto  explore<l  Florida.  About  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  many  Protestants 
of  France  sought  refuge  in  Florida,  but  only  to 
experience  greater  evils  than  they  had  endured 
at  home.  In  1604  tliey  were  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  many  were  hanged  on  the  trees 
with  an  inscription  purporting  that  they  were 
destroyed  **not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics." 
This  l)arbarity  was  soon  aflterward  avengod  by  a 
party  of  Frenchmen,  who  attacked  the  Spanish 
fort,  and  hung  up  the  garrison  oh  tho  same 
trees  that  sustained  tho  mouldering  bones  of 
their  countrymen,  inscribing  over  them  that 
they  were  executed  "  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
cutthroats  and  murderers.''     The  Spaniards, 

{»ersi?vering  in  their  attempts  to  (d)tain  a  foot- 
lold  in  Fiori<la,  established  a  fort  at  St.  Au- 
gustine in  1505,  wliich  they  held  till  15H6, 
when  it  was  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Two  years  earlier  Captains  Harlow  and  Amidas 
had  taken  nominal  possession  in  right  of  Eng- 
land of  the  northern  portion  of  tho  coast  and 
the  adjoining  country.  From  this  period  for 
nearlv  a  centurv,  history  is  silent  in  relation 
to  this  country.  In  1082  La  Salle  visitt?d 
AVest  Florida  or  Ix>uisiana.  In  lOyC  Pensa- 
cola  was  settled  by  Spaniards.  In  1702  tho 
Carolinians  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
St.  Augustine,  but  in  1704  captured  Fort  St. 
Mark.  The  subsequent  expedition  of  Ogle- 
thorpe airain^t  the  Spanish  settlements  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  article  (teokoia.  In 
1703  tlie  wliole  province  of  Floridrt  was  ce<led 
to  (ireat  Britain  in  exchan;re  for  Cuba,  which 
the  English  had  then  recently  taken.  Soon 
after  the  l{riti>h  divided  the  territ«)rv  into  two 
pr(»vinres,  the  river  Appahichicola  l»eing  the 
iMiundary  between  them,  and  by  a  ]>rochima- 
tion  invited  settler-*.  Manv  Carolinians  emi- 
prateil  thither:  an<l  about  l.-'iiM*  (ireeks,  Ital- 
ians, an<l  Min<»rrans  were  bn)UL'ht  fron)  the 
Meiliterranean  and  settled  at  New  Smyrna, 
al»out  Oo  m.  S.  of  St.  AuLMHtine,  where  they 
betran  the  cultivation  of  in<lii:o  nnd  the  sugar 
rjine.  l>eing  badly  treated  by  their  emjjloyers, 
thev  removed  to  St.  Auiru^tine.  Durini;  the 
revolutionary  war  j>rivateers  were  fitted  out  at 
tiie  ports  of  Florida,  by  whieh  the  trade  <>f  the 
southern  provinces  was  severely  hara?sed,  and 


the  Indians  were  encouraged  to  a  barbaraa 
hostility  against  the  Americans.    In  1778  Gtn. 
Provost  marched  from  Florida  into  Geonni, 
and   captured    Savannah    and    other   towu^ 
While  engaged  on  this  expedition  he  left  lii» 
pronnce  o[>en  to  incnrsions  from  Looinsn^ 
in   1779  the  Spaniards  invested  the  garrifoa 
and  settlement  of  Baton  Kooge,  and  compdikd 
them  to  surrender,  and  in  May,  1781,  Peniacdb 
was  captored.    By  the  treaty  of  1783  Flofidi 
was  retroceded  to  Spain,  and  the  greater  psit 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  conntrr  and  iki' 
tied  in  the  United  States.     When  Looisiaas 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  ii 
1808,  it  was  declared  to  be  ced^l  with  tht 
same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spaiii 
and  as  it  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  Fraact. 
The  terms  of  this  cession  gave  rise  to  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  coontry 
west  of  the  Perdido  river;  and  to  prercnt  tb« 
occupation  of  this  territory  bj  any  oUier  pow- 
er, the  government  took  posaession  in  1811  of 
the  principal  posts.    The  rest  of  Florida  re- 
mained unmolested  until  tho  second  war  be- 
tween tho  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  h 
1814,  a  British  expedition  having  been  fitted 
out   from  Pensacola,  Gen.  Jackson  mardwd 
against  that  town  and  captured  iL    In  1818  it 
was  again  taken  by  Jackson,  and  also  Fort  Sl 
Mark,  but  they  were  subsequently  restored  to 
Spain.    Finally  in  1819  Spam  ceded  the  vl 
province  to  the  United  States,  and  poas 
was  surrendered  to  the  Americans  in  ^wj, 
1 82 1 .    Immigration  now  set  in  to  the       itorr. 
but  the  lack  of  surveys,  the  nncerUu 
titles,  &c.,  prevented  its  rapid  settlemenk : 
the  Seminoles,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
occupied  the  best  lands.    Yet  in  s^       m      ■ 
obstacles,   a   considerable   popnlac*      i 
in  tho  country.     In  18S5  a  deadlj  «ar  ir 
tween  the  Indians  and  settlers  broke  < 
8us])ended  what  progress  had  hithcruf  » 
effected.    A  long  contest  enaoed  between 
savages  and  the  United  States  troopiL  i 
is  known  as  the  Seminole  war.  and  n 
1842  in  the  subjection  of  the  m  «j 

tho  greater  part  were  remotcu  wcU  of 
Mississippi.    The  few  remwning  Indiana 
tinned  to  be  troubleaome,  and  on  aeve      mr 
sions  committed  great  depredations  on 
tiers ;    but  on  May  4,  1858,  the  whow 
was  removed,  and  on  the  8th  Gen.  1 
then  commanding  in  Florida,  issued  a 
mat  ion  declaring  the  war  closed.    Flot 
admitted  into  the  Union,  March  8,  It         ^u 
ordinance  of  seces«on  fh       the  Fn       < 
passeil  Jan.  10,  1861,  by  a  v(  i 

had  assembled  on  the  Sd.     Gu  uiv  i  Ji  .     ■ 
Marion,  tho  arsenal  at  St.  Angnatine,  wad 
Chattahoochee  arsenal  were  seized  bv  a 
of  the  state  authorities;  and  on  the  ] 
navy  yard  and  forts  at  Pensacola  wens  » 
Fernandina,  Jacksonville,  St.  Aa( 
other  places  on  the  £.  coast  were  rei. 
the  national  forces  early  in   186S, 
Restrictions  on  conmicrcial  intero         ^ 
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were  removed  by  proclamation  of 
nt  Johnson  dated  April  29,  1805,  and 
13  AVilliam  Marvin  was  appointed  pro- 
governor.  On  Oct.  10  was  held  an 
i  of  delet^ates  to  a  stato  convention, 
assembled  in  Tallahassee  on  the  25th, 
the  28th  repealed  the  ordinance  of  se- 
Subsequentlj  a  legislature  and  stato 
were  elected,  to  whom  the  civil  au- 
was  transferred  in  January,  1866. 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  con- 
;  1867  Florida  was  made  a  part  of  the 
lilitary  district,  of  which  Miy.  Gen. 
ai  appointed  commander.  A  conven- 
reorganize  the  state  government  was 
eed  by  vote  of  the  people  in  November, 
ibled  in  Tallahassee  Jan.  20,  1868,  and 
ently  framed  a  new  constitution,  which 
tified  by  the  people  in  May.  At  the 
lection  state  officers  and  a  legislature 
losen.  The  legislature  convened  June 
adopted  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  which 
was  recognized  as  a  state  by  the  gen- 
vemment.  On  July  4  the  government 
nsferred  to  the  state  authorities. 
IDA  BLlXCi,  Jofi^  MoAlM^  count  of,  a 
statesman,  bom  in  Marcia  about  1728, 
Seville,  Nov.  20,  1808.  Ilis  family  was 
l)ut  |>oor.  He  became  an  advocate, 
pointed  fiscal  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
of  Castile,  and  made  a  report  on  the 
<ion  of  the  Jesuits,  which  led  to  his 
ment  as  ambaa^dor  to  Rome.  In  1777 
ime  premier  to  Charles  111.  In  his 
tration  of  15  years  he  built  extensive 
anal^  bridges,  and  conduits;  created 
:in  60  agricultural  societies  and  numer- 
ilanthropic  institutions ;  founded  the 
!  bank  of  St.  Charles,  and  the  Spanish 
y  of  the  Philippines;  made  treaties  of 
ce  with  the  Porte,  and  concluded  a 
vith  Portugal  which  quieted  the  dis- 
x)ut  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
with  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  Ily- 
;  sou:;ht  to  avert  the  war  against  Spain 
land  in  1778,  and  made  its  burdens 
on  t!ie  i^eople  than  those  of  any  pre- 
ne  of  equal  duration ;  made  a  treaty 
•ipoli;  ])unislied  the  Algerine  pirates; 
thf  tra»lo  with  America  to  the  world; 
direct  taxes  and  imposts  ;  and  intro- 
rreat  and  valuable  reforms  in  the  ad- 
itiun  of  justice.  In  179*2,  after  having 
r  three  years  the  premier  of  the  itn- 
MiarK'S  IV.,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
f  Pamplona,  where  but  for  his  brother 
d  have  perished  from  starvation.  He 
lenslli  pennitted  to  retire  to  Muroia. 
he  Spanianls  rusi'  against  Xapoleon  in 
?  w:is  railed  to  tlie  presideney  of  the 
junta  of  the  kincrdom.  but  soon  sank 
lis  onerous  duties.  Among  his  ]>ub- 
wnrk-*  are :  Ii€$pue«t*t  Jhral  »i>hrf  hi 
nj^mi^i'-tn^  pntroniito  i/  proteccioii  iume- 
t  >'.  J/.  <rt   lo%  hicnfg   iHiupadon   d   lo$ 


Jesuitas  (Madrid,  1768),  and  Juicio  imparcial 
$obre  la*  letras  en  forma  de  hrete  puhlicadus 
par  la  euria  romana,  &c.  (1768-'9). 

FLOKIDI  KEYS,  a  series  of  islands,  extending 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  220  m.  S.  W.  along  the 
S.  coast  of  Florida,  beginning  near  Cape  Flori- 
da, and  ending  in  the  Dry  Tortngas,  belonging 
partly  to  Dade  and  partly  to  Monroe  county ; 
pop.  in  1870,  5,558.  They  lie  between  the 
mainland  and  the  Florida  reefs,  and  from  3  to 
5  m.  from  the  Gulf  stream.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres 
to  25  sq.  m.  Cayo  Largo  (Long  Key)  is  the 
largest  of  these  islets  (about  30  m.  long  and 
i  m.  to  5  m.  wide),  and  Key  West  the  most  im- 
portant. They  lie  but  a  few  feet  above  tide 
water,  are  of  a  uniform  coral  formation,  very 
rocky,  and  mostly  covered  with  a  growth  of 
hard  wood. 

FLOIIN  (It  Jiorino),  a  gold  coin  first  issued 
in  Florence  in  the  11th  century,  of  about  the 
value  of  a  ducat,  bearing  an  impression  on 
the  obverse  of  a  lily,  and  on  the  reverse  of 
John  the  Ba])tist.  It  was  soon  imitated  in 
other  cities  of  Italy  and  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  in  Germany  gave  origin  to  the  medirovai 
GoldgiiUUn  and  the  later  Gulden^  which  aro 
still  distinguished  by  the  abbreviation  (FI.). 
Florin  is  now  the  appellation  both  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  Europe,  which  vary  in  value  in 
ditferent  countries.    (See  Coixs.) 

F1X>RI8,  FniBS,  a  Flemish  ])ainter,  whose 
real  name  was  De  Vriendt,  born  in  Antwerp 
about  1620,  died  there,  Oct.  1,  1570.  He  first 
studied  sculpture  and  then  painting,  and  es- 
tablished a  school  which  brought  forward 
many  eminent  artists.  He  ei^joyed  great  po|>- 
ularity  owing  to  his  rapi<l  and  prolific  pencil, 
and  to  the  boldness  of  his  designs.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  painters  and  one 
of  the  greatest  drunkards  of  his  day.  His 
masterpiece,  **The  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels," 
is  in  the  Louvre.  His  other  principal  works 
are  **The  Last  Judgment,"  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Brussels,  and  **The  Assump- 
tion," in  the  Antwerp  cathedral. 

FLOKrS,  Lariu  liiiivis,  a  Roman  historian, 
probably  of  Spanish  birth,  lived  under  the  em- 
perors Tr^an  and  Hadrian.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  in  four  books, 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  time  when  Augustus  close*!  the  temple  of 
Janus.  The  work  is  belie ve<l  bv  some  to  have 
been  compiled  fnmi  the  lost  books  of  Livy  and 
other  historians.  The  stvle  is  declamatory, 
abounding  in  extravagant  conceits  and  meta- 
phors, and  panegyrics  of  the  Romans.  The 
Ptrrigilium  Veneris  and  three  other  short 
poems  are  with  little  authority  ascribed  to  this 
writer,  and  the  Epitom<f  of  the  books  of  Livy 
have  also  been  attributed  to  him. 

FLOTOW,  Frlfdrlrh  tm,  a  German  composer, 
born  in  Teutendorf,  Mocklenburg-Schwerin, 
April  27,  1812.  A  fondness  for  music  led  him 
in  early  youth  to  Paris  where  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  composition  by  Reicha.     In  consequence 
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of  ttio  rovoliilion  nf  1S30  he  rotunied  to  Gcr- 
iimD.v.  Iiiit  Roiin  litter  tront  n^rnin  tn  rnris  n'itli 
tlio  oiicrus  I'irrre  et  Cohimbinf,  Roh-Evy^  ant) 
La  it'irht/tt  lie  Ojiuc,  ciiniiiiHieil  is  tliu  mvan 
wIiIIl'.  Jit!  triud  in  vuin  to  havo  thi.'se  jiro- 
Aiic^A  at  one  of  t)io  tlii-alruA  of  Pnri^,  and  it 
was  UDI7  Attur  their  jicrforniaiicc  ia  jirivate 
hail  I'xcitiil  tliu  attention  of  nmatciira  timt  ho 
roceiTtiil  a  comnitBsion  in  1838  to  furnish  tlio 
music  for  Le  naufrage  ile  In  Mrdii*f.  Tlio 
u|H.'ra  vaa  pi^rfunnetl  64-  ni;;hta  at  tho  l1i£jitro 
ilu  la  licnaiBsaiice,  nnil  it  was  aftc-rtranl  pro- 
duocti  ^^tli  tiiuai  Riioccra  in  London  and  other 
cities.  Ilu  much  increased  his  reputation  hj 
tlic  FoTcilkr  (1840),  L'Eiehtra  de  Camoiru 
(l»i:Si,  Aleuamlro Stradella (l^a),  and  L'Ame 
en  fieiiit  (lS4fi).  After  rcniuinin(r  some  years 
in  Paris,  in  18S5  he  took  up  his  iiermanL-nt 
residence  at  Schwerin,  and  became  director  of 
the  r^oart  theatre.  Thcro  he  eotiipoiied  AUiin 
(I8.1fi),  Jlt'irlha  (1658).  and  Zilda  (ISGfl).  Of 
all  his  operiis  Marlhn  ia  the  motit  |>0]>ular,  be- 
ing Bunjf  in  Boveral  lunpuases. 

FLOIXUi.an  old  word.used  in  connection  with 
others  equally  barlinrons,  ns  JctHaiQ  and  legnn  ' 
(or  lignn),  to  desitcnate  ditTereut  Icinds  of  wruclc-  ' 
od  piwis.  Wiiv'ther  lawyers  made  tliem,  or 
adopted  tliem  from  seumon,  is  not  certainly 
known;  but  the  lutter  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
case,  (ioods  llntiiiim  were  fcoods  wliich  floated 
away  wlien  a  ship  was  wrecked.  Goods  jet-  ! 
snni  WL-re  tlituM  cast  over  from  a  ship  in  peril.  ! 
UiKKhi  k-^':in  were  goods  wtiieli  were  cast  out, 
hut,  liei':iiise  they  would  unk  and  be  lost,  were 
tied  to  wihhI  or  a  cask  nr  sonic  otlier  suhstanre 
which  would  Ihiat.  Tlieso  words  arc  now  sel- 
duDi  if  over  ntunl;  hnt  the  word  jettison,  form- 
ed iimbahly  from  jetsain,  is  often  used  in  in- 
aarance  law  and  praetire.  It  means  jiropcriy 
the  act  of  eastiniE  goods  orertward  1  thus  gooils 
arc  i<ui<l  t<>  he  jettisoned,  and  a  loss  is  said  to  be 
hr  jettison;  and  more  rarely  and  inaccurately, 
the  goiNla  east  over  aro  called  the  jettison ;  as, 
"  the  iettisiiu  consisted  of  such  and  sneh  gooida." 

FLOtSDIX,  a  tint  tish  of  tlie  family  iileuro- 
tiiftiihe  or  jitiiriidig,  which  also  includes  the 
halibut,  Nile,  aud  turbnt.  This  family,  con- 
taiuin)!  nhoiit  luD  species,  is  found  generally  in 
ciinipurativi'ly  slmllow  wntiT.  where  the  bot- 
tom i»  sandv;  Imt  the  haliliut  and  lurbut  aro 
caught  ill  deep  water.  The  Ijody  is  dnt,  com- 
pref-*)!  vertii'ully,  so  that  tlie  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral iinrfai'Lit  arv  niiTe  tin-hen rioir  edjies,  the 
Kides  fiirminu  iivnte  disks  variously  colured.  tlie 
darker  beinu  pupularlT  railed  the  back  and  the 
white  side  the  Mlv,  while  in  reidiiv  the^'O  sur- 
fnees  are  the  sid.-s.  Tlie  iin'st  reiii.irkable  char- 
acter iif  the  fiimiiv  U  tlie  want  of  svmnietrv 
in  Ibe  m«iilb  and  head,  both  eyes  being  tnme;i 
to  thai  side  wliieli  is  u)iperm»st  when  the  ani- 
mal awin)4.  and  vvhieh  is  always  the  darker; 
the  hi.iiiTi  i.f  the  henil,  esjiei'ially  the  prcsphe- 
niiid  and  the  middle  Awntiil.  are  di-'t»ried  to 
allow  Ibis  arrani.-eii)ent  of  the  parf^:  Ixhind 
the  scapular  arch  there  is  no  want  of  vymtnetry 
in  tlie  vertebral  column.     The  dorsal  lio  fringes 
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the  whole  back,  from  near  the  tail  to  u  b.* 
forward  as  tbe  nostrils,  the  anal  Mnpn;  tkt 
lower  edge  in  a  similar  manner;  the  jawr  ud 
the  venlruls  are  generally  unsymmetrical.  Ibt 
Inlter  being  smaller  on  the  tiale  side.  T^ 
branchiostegal  mys  are  six;  the  air  bladdrr'ti 
absent,  and  tlio  vent  is  very  far  forward.— Tike 
tlonndcr  belongs  to  the  geana lilatatn  (Cnv.i; 
in  this  the  eyes  are  generally  on  the  rittlit  nic 
one  above  tho  other;  the  teeth  are  bnwd  h>4 
cutting,  and  in  a  single  aeries  in  the  javi.  bu 
generally  pavoment-liko  on  tlie  pharrni^Mb: 
the  dorsal  commeneea  orer  tho  npper  eye,  wd 
neither  it  nor  tbe  anal  extends  to  the  camU: 
tliero  are  three  panereaUo  cwca.  The  mbibm 
flounder  of  Uasnchnsetta  (P.  plana,  Uitcb.|n- 
ries  in  length  fhm  10  to  89  hi^  and  in  eolor  t<a 
tho  right  ude)  from  dull  date  to  nisty  and  Uatfc- 
iah  brown ;  the  scales  ar«  amall,  and  tba 
smooth.  This  speciei  ia  considered  e 
fur  tho  table  in  summer  and  1 
caught  in  considerable  d 


(P./ermffinai,  Storer),  f 
of  a  reddish  slate  color,  with  r  ta 

tho  lower  snrfaco   tinged   with  jrbwir. 
New  York  flounder  is  the  P.  demtata  ( 
reddishbrown,  of  about  the  oameiiza,  uutvw 
Mdered  inferior  for  the  table.     AmoBfrtb 
cics  witli  eyes  on  the  left  aide  are  tbe  >.■ 
hnffa  (Mitch.),  growing  to  a  lenprth  oT  H 
and  the  P.  fttllala  (Pallas),  an  arctic  fle 
of  a  lirer-brown  color,   abont  a  fool 
These  species  are  said  to  li*  "  reversed  "  ■> 
the  eyes  arc  on  tho  left  side  in  the  fl 
and  on  the  right  in  tlic  lecond ;  thej 
to  be  ''  doubled  "  when  both  lidea  on  « 
according  to  De  Kay,  the  P.  m«> 
(Mitch.)  is  a  doabled  variety  of  th«  /.  ■     ^ 
Flounders  extend,  tbnngh  in  diminiabtu 
hers  and  of  smaller  size,  into  hish  di 
latitudes :  they  are  verr  aliandant       tb> 
(if  New  Brunswick  and  Nora  Ikv 
mcr.    Like  all  the  family,      nnj 
tenacious  of  life,  may  be  Xnt       .     .■  ■ 
r  be  I      a 


them  for  SH-imming  on  the  bottom,  where  the 
■ituiiiiiiQ  of  boVli  eyes  on  the  upper  aurraco  of 
the  Iii'imI  allowa  an  extensive  runfce  of  vision; 
the  coluriicion  of  one  side,  resembling  tliu  bot- 
tom on  whii'li  tlicf  swim,  gcrves  as  a  protoc- 
tioti  luniin-t  enemies.  The  food  consists  of 
minnows  ami  other  small  fry,  young  tish,  soft- 
botliiil  marine  aniniala,  and  arjimtic  insects. 
There  are  IS  spuvies  in  the  British  islantls, 
whii'h  are  iirailiially  reduced  to  13  in  the  Bal- 
tir.  1»  ou  the  coast  of  Norway,  6  at  Icelaml, 
ukl  a  in  (irvenland.  The  English  jilaioc  (/'. 
tulg-trU,  Fleni.i.  called  also  fluke  in  Scotkiid, 
i:>  much  e^eernvd;  the  spawning  time  is  in 
February  or  March,  and  it  is  in  tlie  best  condi- 
tion r<ir  thetabluat  tlieendof  Mav.  ThoEog- 
lisfa  flounder  is  the  P.Jteim  (Flem.),  and  way 


Eailih  Fhnudn'  (PUIam  tetat). 

be  distinmdahed  from  the  plaice  by  the  roaffh 
lateral  line.  Ilie  common  dab  (P.  Umandir, 
Flem. )  i]eriv«s  tlie  B|iecific  name  from  the  roii^;))- 
ne^s  of  its  scaly  surface,  and,  with  other  spe- 
cies, is  consiilervd  excellent ;  tliey  are  taken  by 
book,  sfioar,  and  net. 

FUtrtCIS.  I.  lUrto  Jcu  Plrm,  a  French 
phyiiolot^nst,  bom  in  Maurcilhan,  Il^raiilt, 
Aprillo,  17'J4,  died  at  Montfteron,  ncnr  I'ariA; 
Dec.  G,  ]d>17.  Mo  received  the  decree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  when  only  19  years  old, 
and  wi^t  to  Paris,  where  ho  b«cnm«  aci|uuint- 
•d  with  Cbaptal.  tlie  Cnviers.  and  Geortroy 
Saint-Illlaire.  In  1821  ho  delivered  a  course 
of  pnblic  lectures  on  the  phrsioli^ical  theory 
of  senKiiion,  and  presented  to  the  academy  of 
KieDCt;^  B  series  <rf  papers  on  the  orf.'nnization 
gf  men  and  animals,  lie  was  already  a  con- 
tributor t<i  the  hfrtif  t>iryli>}ie<tl<ine  nn<l  to  the 
ItitlioHiuiire  rlitttiqHt  d'lii*toire  anturtUe.  In 
IBS  bis  essay  on  the  JJettrmiruilion  ilr»  pro- 

r'itia  Ju  tjfrtime  nentux  was  highly  jiraised 
Cavier  f«r  accuracy  and  originality,  ilis 
■tpotation  whs  further  enhanced  by  his  Ue- 
eurrA<«  »ur  lea  romUlioiu  fonihimtataln  ilr 
fvJUiun  ft  »nr  In  iHrfnet  taHHit  de  iiirdite 
,  flBiii,  .-md  hj\iialieehfrek«tfrpirimenlii(niii>ir 
Impn/irirletft  In/onftiontdu  »ytime  nerrtiix 
^MJmfnimnUii'rerfffti-M,  which  he  completed 
ts  Ivm  l-j  his  Erprrieuret  $»r  U  t)i*time  nrr- 
**■/.  The  last  two  papers  prcs<>nt  a  very  in- 
BnioiL*  and  thorough  method  of  determining 
U«  relations  of  tho  individual  organs  to  tlie 
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various  plicnomena  of  intellect,  sensation,  and 
motion.  lu  1828  he  was  admitlttd  to  tho 
academy  of  sciences,  and  appointed  assistant 

Erofessor  of  natural  history  in  the  college  do 
ranee.  Two  years  later  lie  became  assistant 
lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  thejiirdia 
dttplaaUi;  in  1833  titular  professor  at  the  mu- 
seum ;  and  in  183S  professor  of  natural  history 
in  tlie  colK'ge  do  France.  From  1641  to  1854  ho 
published  a  series  of  small  works,  giving  in  a 
cotulensedformandjwrspicnousstylv  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  severnl  branches  of  science, 
ills  Coiir*  *>iT  la  ginealogie^  Votologie  et  Vem- 
bri/ologie,  delivered  at  the  musenrii  of  natural 
history  and  published  in  1830  by  Dcsdioinps, 
and  )iis  CoatM  de  phytiologie  eomparie:  de 
VontologU,  ou  itudf  de»  (trei,  aro  e<|ually  re- 
markable for  perspicuity  and  fulness.  His 
Aaatomie  giniralf  dt  la  ptau  et  de»  membranet 
muqiieutn  (4to,  184.3)  is  intended  to  demon- 
strate anatomically  the  phyrical  unity  of  nion- 
kind ;  and  his  Thforie  expirimentale  de  la  for- 
miitinn  de*  ot  (184T;  contains  ademonstration  of 
tho  principle  that  "  matter  change*  and  is  rcn- 
ovbUmI  inecs!NiDtly,  while  fonij  anil  force  per- 
sisL"  His  most  )>opular  book  is  I)e  In  longfiiti 
humaine  et  de  la  quiintili  de  Tie  »iir  le  globe 
<I8u4).  In  18J3-'5  he  published  an  annota- 
ted edition  of  tho  complete  works  of  Buffon. 
Among  his  later  works  nre;  OntologU  natu- 
relle  (12mo,  18111);  Ettimen  da  lirre  de  Jf. 
Dantin  »ur  Vorigins  de*  etjiim  (1804);  and 
De  V anile  de  eomponilion  et  du  dihnt  entre  Ou- 
Tier  ft  (leoffroy  Saint-Uilaire  (18mo.  1805). 
In  1837  ho  wan  a  memtier  of  thu  chamber  of 
dqiiitiL's  for  He^icrs;  in  1840  l.ouis  Philippe 
made  liim  a  peer  of  France  ;  and  in  1604  lio 
was  a  niemlicr  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Paris;  but  he  uever  took  nn  active  part  in 
politics.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wus  per- 
jietual  secretory  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
IL  GnliTf,  a  French  agitator,  son  of  tho  prc- 
<'eding.  Wrn  in  Paris.  Aug.  4,  1838,  killed  at 
Ciiatou,  near  that  cilv,  April  3,  1K71.  Ho 
filled  in  18li3  his  father's  elinir  at  the  collego 
de  France,  and  published  Stienfe  de  fhomme 
<180.-i)  and  other  works.  In  18r.«-'»  he  |«rlici- 
puted  in  tlie  Cretan  insurrection  in  thu  Aeld 
and  as  a  member  of  tho  CrctiiD  assembly,  and 
became  involved  in  diflicutties  with  the  French 
I  uiuisiernt  Athens,  tin  his  return  to  Paris  his 
denunciBliiins  of  N'apiileim  111.  cansed  him  to 
lie  arrested  in  April,  1800  ;  and  on  his  release 
three  months  afterward  he  was  severely  wonnd- 
ed  in  a  duel  with  Paul  Granier  do  Cassagnac, 
who  hod  attacked  him  in  his  joumut.  Ho 
warmly  supported  the  election  of  liwhofort 
as  a  deputy  in  Novctnlier,  becnine  one  of  ilio 
foundcrsand  the  chief  etlitor  of  the  J/fifwiVIiitM 
newspaper,  and  was  the  master  sjiirit  of  the 
demons! ration  at  the  funeral  of  ^  ii-tor  Xoir, 
who  bad  been  shot  by  Prince  Pierre  Uona- 
partc.  When  Rochefort  was  arrcHted  early  in 
1.^70.  Flonrens  attempted  an  armed  re^stanoe, 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment.   He  fled  to  England,  returned  to  Pari! 


2S8  FLOY  FLOYD 

on  the  eve  of  the  revolntion  of  Sept.  4,  and  as  I  horses,  1,142  mnlesand  asses,  2,]45  milch  mv^ 
a  coiiinuinder  in  the  national  guard  took  a  cun-  3,542  other  cattle,  3,854  sheep,  and  11.ST9 
8f)iciious  part  in  subsequent  outbreaks.  Early  ',  swine ;  7  manufactories  of  carria^-s  and  vap- 
in  1871  he  was  again  arrested  and  sentenced  to  '  ons,  5  of  bricks,  4  of  iron  and  prnduct^  of  ih« 
death,  but  escaped.  lie  reappeared  in  Paris  same,  2  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds.  4  (^  tin. 
after  the  insurrection  of  March  18,  when  he  i  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  2  fluur  mills  afid 
was  elected  member  of  the  commune  and  tlio  G  saw  mills.  Capitol,  Komc.  III.  AnE.  cocntT 
militarj  connnis.sioa,  and  commander  of  a  regi-  of  Kentucky,  intersected  br  the  W.  fork  of  t^e 
ment.  At  the  disastrous  tennination  of  the  '  Big  Sandy  river;  area,600sq.  m. ;  pop.inlS7'\ 
march  on  Versailles,  in  which  he  commanded  j  7,877,  of  whom  171  were  colored.  The  sorfiN 
one  of  the  three  divisions,  he  was  attacked  by  '  is  broken  and  affords  good  pasturage.  St«M 
a  budy  of  gendarmes  in  a  house  in  which  he  .  coal  abounds.  The  chief  productions  in  }>!» 
had  taken  refuge,  and  killed.  I  were  8,021  bushels  of  wheat,  838,009  of  Indiin 

FLOY,  JaiBfs,  an  American  clergyman,  born  !  com,  26,825  of  oats,  and  7,795  of  potatnei 
in  New  York,  Aug.  20,  1806,  diecf  there,  Oct.    There  were  1,405  horses,  2,394  milch  cmri 
14,  1803.     He  was  educated  in  Columbia  col-    5,112  other  cattle,  11,283  sheep,  and  117^ 
lege,  and  studied  three  years  in  Europe.     Ho    swine.     Capital,   Prestonborg.     IV.  A  S.  L 
was  received  into  the  New  York  conference  '  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  rirer, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1835  and  I  which  sejiarates  it  fW>m  Kentucky ;  area.  149 
appointed   t^.  Hiverhead,  and  was  afterward  '  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  23,800.     Tlie  Burfdcc  a 
for  18  years  ]>a8tor  of  important  churehes  in    diversified,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Iron  or*-.  lime- 
Middletown,  New  Haven,  nrooklyn,  and  New     stone,  sandstone,  and  slate  abound.    TheLonii- 
York.     By  the  general  conference  of  1848  he  i  ville.  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad  pasMf 
was  placed  on   the  committee  to  revise  the  >  through  it.    Thechief  prod  net  ion  sin  1870  vert 
MetluHlist  hymn  book.    To  his  energy,  culture,    47,442  bushels  of  wheat,  124,807  of  Indian  con, 
and  taste  are  largely  duo  the  excellences  of  i  00,110  of  oats,  71,634  of  potatoes.  4,5U9  trm 
this  collection.    In  1854  he  was  a]>pointed  ])re-    of  hay,  and  93,243  lbs.  of  butter.     There  wtn 
siding  elder  of  the  New  York  district  of  the     1,780  horses,  2,002  milch  cows,  1.101  oth* 
New  York  east  conference.     In  1850  he  was  '  cattle,  2,815  sheep,  and  5,976  swine:  S  mam- 
elected  by  the  general  conference  editor  of  the    factories  of  lioots  and  shoes,  7  of  carriages 
*^  National  Magazine'^  and  corresponding  sec-     wagons,  1  of  cars,  6  of  clothing,  10  of  bar 
retary  of  the  tract  soinety  ;  but  in  1801  he  re-  !  and  casks,  2  of  cutlery  and  edge  tooU  3  r^iu- 
turned  to  the  pastorate,  in  which  he  continued    niture,  2  of  window  glass,  7  of  iron  and  its  pro- 
till  his  death.    Dr.  Floy  was  noted  as  being    ducts,  5  of  machinery,  3  of  saddlery  and  . 
among  the  earliest  and  most  able  anti-slavery  '  ness,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  5  of  tin,  cop 
men  of  the  Methodist  church.    Besides  editing    and  sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  woollen  goodiL  4 
the  posthumous  works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  ,  ning  mills,  4  breweriesi,  8  tanneries,  7  • 
Olin.  he  contributed  largely  to  periodical  and  '  establishments,  and  7  floor  mills.    Ca|^      .«v» 
Sunday  school  literature.  Albany.     Y.  A  N.  E.  county  of  lova. 

FLOYD,  the  name  of  counties  in  five  of  the  ;  sected  by  Red  Cedar  and  Shell  rivers: 
United  States.     I.  A  S.  W.  ccumty  of  Virginia,  -  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,768.    The  «»■- 
drained  by  Little  river ;  area.  2Sn  s(|.m. :  pop.    lington,  Cedar  Kapids,  and  Minnesota, 
in  187M,  0,824,  of  whom  1U)7  were  colored.   The    Mciiregor  and  Missouri  River  rwlrow 
s.irface  is  mountainous,  the  county  being  in  the    through  it.    The  chief  prod  act  ions  in  1870i 
Itliic  Ridge  region.     It  is  well  ada])ted  to  pas-  j  505,9110  bushels  of  wheat,  310,119  of 
turagc.     Copper  and  iron  ore  are  found.     The    corn,  29,359  of  oats,  42,606  of  potatoeSi  lo^ 
chief  pro«laotions  in  iJ^T^  were  20.410  bushels    tons  of  hay,  251,718  lbs.  of  butter,  and  fi 
of  wheat,  41,515  of  rye,  1 1 2.7^^0  of  Indian  corn,  !  of  wool.    There  were  4,023  horses.  3,472 
0:^.002  of  oats.  lO.Ou:)  of  potatoes,  :{.040  tons  '  cows,  5,383  other  cattle,  6,244  aheep,aDta< 
of  liay,  110,180  ll»s.  of  butt<r.  and  157,407  of     swine;  4  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  andS 
tobacco.     There  were  1,840  liorses.  3,700  milch     factories  of  agricultural  implement*.    <«. 
cows,  4,150  other  cattle,  7,05»;  sheep,  and  7,82t>     Charles  Citv. 

swine.     Capital,  Jacksonville.     11.  A   N.   W.  !      FLOYD,  J«hn  BifkaMUt,  an  Ameri 
county  ofCieorgia,  bordering  on  Alabama,  and    man,  bom  in  Montgt>mery  (now  Pui     u 
traverse<l   by  C<.K>sa  river  and   its  branches;  |  Va.,  in  18(»5,  die<l  at  Abingdon,  Va..  xit^ 
area.  54M  sq.  m. ;  jMip.  in  187^.  17,230,  of  wlmm     l«r>3.     He  was  a  son  of  Governor  JdiB  1 
5,753  Were  ct>lore<l.     The  surface  is  diversified.     He  graduated  at  South  Carolina o<4]i 
and  in  Some  ]»arts  niouiitainoiK :  the  soil  of  the     was  admitte<l  to  the  bar  in  1828,       i  ui 

valleys  and  river  liottoins  U  i: 1.    Ir«)n.  i)lnm-    remove<l  to  Helena,  Ark.,  where  uv  Vf 

baLTo,  ;ralona.  arid  otlier  minerals  are   found,    for  three  years.     In  1839  he  settled 
In  tin-  S.  W.  j)art  is  a  mineral  spriuL'.     TlieSel-    inirton  co..  Va.,  and  in  1847-'9  held  ■  ■ 
ma.  Home,  and  Haltoii  railroad  ]ias«ies  through     the  lower  house  of  the  state  le]        tmL 
the  c<iuiity.     The  cliief  ]»rudnctioiis   in   1^^70    l>ecember,  1849,  the  general  asb 
wi-ro  00.401  busheU  of  wlieat.  24,n«ii  of  Indian  ,  him  governor  of  the  state  for  the  tc 
corn.  4:J.*J'20  of  oats.  14,240  o\'  sweet  potatoes,    Jan.  1,  18.V3.     In  1855  he  was  agi       m«vww 
and  'i^A^'-  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  l,(i85    the  legislature.    In  1856  bo  was  «       ii 
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elector,  and  voted  for  James  Bnchanan, 
)  nomination  he  had  exerted  himself 
mocratic  national  convention,  and  in 
vor  daring  the  canvass  he  had  made 
eches  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
,  1857,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
I  secretary  of  war.  When  Mi^or  An- 
oved  his  garrison  from  Fort  Moultrie 
)umter,  Dec.  26,  1860,  and  President 
i  refused  to  withdraw  the  United 
)ops  from  Charleston  harbor,  Floyd 
ind  retired  from  Washington.  During 
part  of  his  administration  of  the  war 
nt  he  had  dispersed  the  army  to  re- 
ft of  the  country,  and  transferred 
luskets  and  many  cannon  from  north- 
uthem  arsenals.  Ke  was  indicted  by 
i  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
vy  to  the  abstraction  of  $870,000  in 
»m  the  department  of  the  interior,  in 
?r  of  1860,  but  failed  to  appear  for 
on  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
nade  a  brigadier  general  in  the  con- 
irrny,  and  commanded  with  Generals 
Henningsen  in  Western  Virginia.  On 
1861,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
ridge  by  Gen.  Cox,  with  the  loss  of 
unmunition,  and  camp  equipage.  He 
ed  a  brigade  at  Fort  Donelson  when 
sieged  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  night 
e  surrender,  Feb.  16,  1862,  he,  with 
>w  and  about  8,000  men  of  the  garri- 
led  into  Tennessee.  For  this  retreat 
fScially  censured  by  the  confederate 
»Dt.  He  never  again  held  a  command, 
an  American  general,  and 
ni^ucrs  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
.  born  in  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17, 
d  in  Western,  Oneida  co.,  Aug.  4, 
e  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  land 
hose  ancestors  had  emigrated  from 
d  settled  on  Long  Island.  On  th^ 
of  the  ditiTeronces  between  Great 
ud  her  American  colonies,  Floyd  ar- 
]H>ased  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
>inted  to  the  command  of  Suffolk 
Qd  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental 
in  Philadelphia.  During  his  absence 
»h  a<%9embled  a  naval  force  in  Gardi- 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Long 
id  levying  contributions;  but  Gen. 
umed,  a^semble<l  the  Suffolk  militia, 
lyed  so  much  energy  and  daring  that 
ly  abandoned  their  enterprise.  Ho 
cted  a  delegate  to  the  general  colo- 
zress,  and  continued  a  member  by 
i  elections  for  eight  years.  In  1777 
liosen  a  senator  of  the  state  of  New 
aining  his  seat  in  congress.  He  was 
r  of  the  first  congress  under  the  con- 
and  decline<l  a  reelection.  He  was 
e  presidential  electors  in  1801,  giving 
to  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  same  year 
losen  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
?  constitution  of  Xew  York,  and  was 
I  twice  presidential  elector. 


liSoiELj  CMtT  LelraAt,  a  German  orientalist, 
bom  in  Bautzen,  Feb.  18,  1808.  He  studied 
philology,  and  especially  the  oriental  languages, 
at  Leipsio,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  in  1888 
obtained  a  professorship  at  Meissen,  which 
he  held  till  1850,  when  he  resigned  it  on 
account  of  his  feeble  health.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  an  edifjon  of  Hacyi  Khaltift^a 
bibliographic  and  encyclopaodic  lexicon  in  Ara- 
bic, with  a  Latin  translation  and  commentary, 
published  at  Leipsic  and  London,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oriental  translation  fund  (7  vols.. 
18d&-'68).  In  1884  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  Koran,  and  in  1848  Coneordantim  Corani 
Arabiea.  His  recent  works  are  Mani  und 
seine  Lehre  (1862),  and  Die  ardbiecheny  tUrH' 
eehen  undpeniaehen  Handeehr^ften  (1865-*'0* 

FLOcEL,  Jahaaa  MIMmI,  a  German  lexicog- 
rapher, bom  at  Barby,  near  Magdeburg,  Nov. 
22,  1788,  died  in  Leipsic,  June  24,  1856.  He 
was  employed  as  a  merchant's  clerk  till  1810, 
when  he  went  to  the  United  States.  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1819,  and  w^s  professor 
of  the  English  language  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic  from  1824  to  1888,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  in  Leipsic.  He 
is  the  author  of  Triglotte^  oder  hmfmdnnieehee 
Wdrterbueh  in  drei  Sprachen  (German,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  2d  ed.,  1854),  Fraktieehee 
ffandbuek  der  englieehen  HandeUearre9p<mden» 
(6th  ed.,  1 858),  and  other  writings.  His  "  Com- 
plete Dictionary  of  the  English  and  (Jermaiki, 
and  German  and  English  Languages'*  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  Germany,  Enghmd,  and  tiia 
United  States. 

flU01i8€i3l€Ey  a  peculiar  appearance  ex- 
hibited by  certain  bodies,  either  sdid  or  in  so- 
lution, which  is  due  to  a  change  of  refrangi- 
bility  in  the  rays  of  light  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster in  1888,  having  thrown  a  beam  of  sunlight 
concentrated  by  a  lens  through  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chlorophyl  in  a  transparent  vessel, 
found  that  while  the  emergent  oeam  was,  as 
should  be  expected,  of  tlie  color  of  the  solu- 
tion— a  fine  emerald  green — ^the  path  of  the 
beam  through  the  liquid  was  marked  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  by  a  bright  blood-red  light,  emitted 
in  all  airections.  Supposing  this  effect  due 
to  a  reflection  of  part  of  the  admitted  light 
by  minute  solid  particles  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  he  termed  the  phenomenon  one  of  in- 
ternal diq)ersion.  He  discovered  similar  re- 
sults in  fiuor  spar  and  some  other  media ;  the 
new  colors,  however,  not  being  always  the 
same.  In  1845  Sir  John  Herschel  found  that 
a  weak  solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine,  about 
1  part  of  the  salt  to  200  of  water,  acidulated 
by  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  solar  li^ht,  appeared 
colorless ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  emitted 
from  a  thin  stratum  at  the  surface  at  which 
the  beam  entered  a  beautifhl  sky-blue  light, 
which  in  various  other  directions  was  seen 
as  if  emanating  fh>m  the  liquid.  Beyond  the 
thin  stratum  thus  seen,  the  peculiar  blue  rays 
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no  lonfror  markcfl  the  course  of  the  beam,  nor 
did  they  appear  in  a  second  or  third  medium 
of  the  same  kind  into  which  the  beam  wa'^ 


bration,  with  a  consequent  dimination  of  ibc 
velocity  of  the  rays  thus  affected.  The  ctKb 
one  of  degradation  of  light :  in  the  chloropUI 


successively  passed;    whence  it  was  evident  i  solution  there  is  a  fall  from  higher  coti*ri  ta 
that  at  a  certain  depth  the  beam  liad  lost  tlie  j  red ;  in  the  quinine  solution,  from  inrisbk  (c 
power  of  exciting  them,      llerscht-l  therefore  j  violet  to  a  mixture  whose  predominant  hut  ir 
]tropoHed  for  the  jthenomenon   the  name  of  ;  blue ;  in  canary  glass,  colored  jeUi»w  by  \«xide 
epipoiic   (surface)  dispersion.     The  character  '  or  salts  of  uranium,  from  invisible  or  riolei  to 
of  the  clumjre  was  not  understood   until  in    p:reen.    The  striking  feature  in  tlieM  resilu  ii 
18^2  Prof.  Stokes  submitted  the  subject  to  a  ,  the  conversion  of  the  unseen  ray  iH>w«:r,  vhi^ 
more  careful  investigation,     lie  reasoned  that  :  ordinarily  induces  cheraism  onfy,  as  in  tbcdi^ 
the  facts  observed  by  Brewster  and  llerschcl    composition  of  carbonic  acid  and  fixation  of 
Were  the  some,  the  rays  which  produced  the    carbon  within  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  ini 
re<l  dispersed  light  ])ossessin^  the  power  of     in  the  blackening  oif  the  photographic  pint 
])enetrating  to  a  greater  depth  before  being    into  common  light,  thus  proving  the  intimttt 
exhausted  than  did  those  producing  the  blue,     relation,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two.    S^tokit 
The  hitter  he  found  to  be  exhausted  within  a    gave  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  dac#- 
film  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  but  the  blue    escence,  as  having  been  seen  in  tluor  spar;  ind 
li^ht  to  which  they  ga\Q  rise  traversed  the    this  name,  conveying  no  theory  of  theca««;ii 
lifpiid  with  perfect  freedom  ;  hence  there  must  "  preferred.     It  is  conveniently  observed  by  {«&- 
be  a  difference  of  nature  between  the  produ-  -  cilling  over,  by  candle  light,  a  sheet  of  vLii* 
ciug  and  the  produced  rays.     Such  ditferences     pa]>er  wiih  the  quinine  scdution,  or  by  tndv 
could,  ])robably,  only  be  explained  by  polariza-     with  it  letters  on  the  paper :  nothing  imuiil 
tion  or  change  of  refrungibility  ;  but  the  sup-     is  observed  on  the  paper,  which  is  as  white  » 
pcx'tition  of  ]»oIarization  was  found  untenable,     before,  until  it  is  brought  into  some  light  vrH 
and  the  case  was  not  one  of  ph(is])horescence.     supplied   with  chemical    rays,    and   not  tDO 
In  order  to  test  the   remaining  hy])othesis,  !  brightly  luminous  for  witnessing  the  effirct  (m 
Stokes  obtained  a  pure  luminous  spectrum  by  j  into  a  beam  in  an  otherwise  dark  room),  v 
means  of  an  achromatic  lens  and  two  or  more  j  tluorescence  appears  ;   and  wlien  in  tnch  ■ 
tlint-glass  prisms,  and  in  ]>lace  of  receiving  the  '  room  the  beam  is  deconi|>osed,  the  lumiDo* 
colors  on  a  screen  held  the  (juinine  solution  i  spectrum  Iddden  from  the  view,  and  the  psfv 
in  these  successively.     In  the  less  refrangible    brought  into  the  ultra-violet  c^pace  (which  ii 
colors  no  etfect  was  observed ;  but  about  the     of  itself,  of  course,  dark),  its  sudden  i 
nii(Mle  of  the  violet  space  the  blue  diffused    up  with  a  pale  blue  radiance  is  an  eflm 
li(;ht  made  its  appearance  at  the  entering  sur-     parently  little  short  of  the  supematuraL    i 
face,  as  if  the  li(juid  medium  had  there  become    fluorescent  media  are  infusion  of  horw-e 
Self-luminous.      This  result   appeared   in    all    nut  bark,  or  its  active  principle,  sscalinc 
i)arts  of  the  upper  violet,  and  until  the  tube     infusion  of  seeds  of  datura  Mtramonii 
had  been  carried  to  some  distance  into  the  or-    turo  of  turmeric,  &c.     Gas  and  cai 
dinarily  dark  space  beyond,  occu]>ied  by  the    excite  little  or  no  visible  fiuorescencr  ^  . 
chemical  rays.     The  depth   of   the  stratum     these  are  poor  in  actinic  rays.     The  fl       i 
thus  luminous  at  first  exceeded  the  thickness  ;  hydrogen  and  of  sulphur  burning  in         ■■ 
of  the  vessel  used,  but  it  rapidly  diminished  i  give  very  distinct  results ;  hence  these  mv 
m  the  upper  ]>arts  of  the  space  to  a  minute  ]  in  those  rays.     But  so  rich   in   thia  r 
fraction  of  an  inch.     The  blue  light,  turned     is  the  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  from  m 
aside   and   a^^aiti   dispersed   by  a  piism   held  -  points,  that  it  produces  fluorescence  thn         i 
obliipiely  in  its  course,  yielded  in  some  degree  !  space  six  or  eight  times  the  length  of  im 
rays  having  various  refrungi])ilities.  with  color  {  minous  s|>ectrum.     It  is  worthj  of  rei 
corresponding,  the  higher  colors  being  most'  however,  that  the  fluorescent  space  can  hi 
abundant.     }\y  other  experiments,  also,  the  '  tected  to  any  considerable  distiince  abon 
l»lue  ili'-i)erse<l  lijrht  was  separated  from   the    violet  only  when  the  pri^m8  employed 
inducing  violet  rays;   and  it  was  found  that  '  quartz.     Glass  at  once  cuts  down  th« 
the  former  always  corresponded  to  a  band  of  ;  within  narrow  limits,  proving  that  it  is  i 
coh»rs  below   the  place  of  the  latter.     The  |  opaque  to  the  chemical  rays,  for  which 
liL'ht  thus  acted  on,  then,  had  its  refrangibility  :  serves  as  the  true  glass.    In  1858       .  a 
always  lowered.     Thus  the  remarkable  con-  ,  son  of  Armagh  found  the  light  oi  i 
clu^iion  was  arrived  at,  that  by  passing  light    borealis   to   produce,   for  its  intenk      , 
tliniu^'h  ]>articn]ar  media  certain  rays  belong-  'marked  fluorescence;    another  fact  u' 
iiiL'  to  the  vi«ilet  spare  have  tlieir  refrangi-     the  electric  origin  of  that  ph  nob- 

bility,  and  of  course  their  c(dor,  let  down  in     Niepce  the  younger  claimed  iu  i        thai 
the  M-ale,  while  ])(>rti«>ns  of  the  inviMble  chemi-    had  presi.'rved  during  six  montha  i      si 
cal  ray>  in  like  manner  i»ecome  let  down  so  as  ,  genie  power  of  light,  in  card  paper 
to  fall  within  the  ran^'e  of  visibility,  and  to    nated  with  tartaric  acid  or  nitrate  of 
apprar  as  colored  light.     In    the  undulatory    exposed  for  half  an  honr  to  sun!        , 
theory,  those  result^  are  explicaide  only  by  an    at  once  Si'aled  up  in  a  tin  tube,     it  »• 
iiKToase  of  the  wave  length  and  time  of  vi-  ,  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  thiscaid,r 
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dark,  placed  over  Bensitized  or  photo- 
paper,   with  a  partially  traDslucent 
Bf  or  printed  sheet  interposed,  and  left 
aanj  hours,  gives  a  verj  good  negative 
on  the  sensitized   paper,  the  latter 
larkened  through  the  lights  and  pro- 
br  the  shades  of  the  interposed  figore. 
»till  a  question  whether  this  effect  is 
preserved  light,  or  rather  actinism,  or 
effect  of  hydrogen  gas  set  free  from 
s  in  the  prepared  card,  and  acting 
ui/  on  the  photographic  paper.    Inris- 
wings  in  fluorescent  substances,  exposed 
sun  and  immediately  or  soon  after  ap- 
the  dark,  acted  more  powerfully ;  but 
led  fluorescent  bodies,  as  well  as  glass, 
1  the  action. — At  a  session  of  the  Ameri- 
idemy  of  sciences  held  at  the  Stevens 
B,  Hoboken,  Oct  80,  1878,  President 
of  that  institution  related  some  investi- 
recently  made  upon  a  new  body  which 
liscovered  by  means  of  spectrum  analy- 
ociated  with   anthracene.     This  new 
rhioh  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  and 
ng  to  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
*s  remarkable  fluorescent    properties, 
lomeric  with  anthracene,  but  differs 
in  its  chemical  reactions,  particularly 
ilorine,  bromine,  and  sulplmric  and  pic- 
la.  requiring  twice  as  many  equivalents 
er  bodies  to  form  a  compound  as  an- 
does.    Its  action  upon  actinic  light 
M  that  of  all  other  fluorescent  bodies 
erimented  upon.    Its  continuous  spec- 

I  banded,  and  if  a  strong  solution  is 
in  a  bright  sunlight  and  kept  hot  to 

the  solution,  it  undergoes  a  definite 

■      has  all  its  bands  moved  upward  to 

p^/9idons  in  the  spectrum.    In  its  first 

nal  condition  its  fluorescence  produces 

light,  but  in  its  second  condition  it  is 

To  the  substance  in  the  first  condition 

nt  Morton  has  given  the  name  thallene, 

he  modified  fonn  the  name  petrolucene 

ence  to  its  origin  and  its  brightness. 

KUE,  a  gaseous  body,  regarded  as  an 

MFj  substance,  the  chemical  equivalent 

:h,  calculated  from  the  combination  of 

and  fluorine  in  fluor  spar,  is  19.    It 

II  in  the  teeth  and  bones  of  animals, 
nd  some  mineral  waters,  and  in  many 
ites  and  other  minerals.  On  account 
irreat  difficulty  of  preventing  fluorine, 
Irhren  from  its  combination  with  one 
ee,  from  immediately  combining  with 
ler  with  wliieh  it  comes  in  contact,  it 

impossible  to  investigate  its  qualities 

ted  state,  and  hence  the  slight  un- 

▼  aS  to  its  elementary  nature.     Louyet 

a  it  by  decomposing  dry  fluoride  of  sil- 

of  chlorine  gas  in  vessels  of  fluor 

iuuod  the  dry  gas  possessed  affinities 

to  those  of  oxygen  and  sulphur ;  it 

Mm  almost  all  metals,  but  attacked  glass 

yr  not  at  all.    Prat  prepared  it  from 

of  lead,  and  says  that  it  decomposes 


wflCter  with  intensity.  Combined  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  form  of  hydrofluoric  add,  howerer, 
its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  rapidly  oor- 
roding  glass ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  employed 
for  etching.  Its  presence  is  detected  m  any 
body  that  contains  it,  by  submitting  this  Ui  a 
vessel  of  platinum  or  lead,  which  are  but  slight- 
ly affected  by  the  acid,  to  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  placing  a  plate 
of  glass  across  the  mouth  of  tne  yeMel  to  re- 
cdve  the  vapors  evolved  on  the  applioatioii  of 
a  gentle  heat.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
hydrofluoric  or  fluohydric  acid  is  obtained  from 
fluor  spar,  the  metallic  vessel  beinff  a  retort, 
furnished  with  a  crooked  neck  of  lead,  in  which 
the  vapor  condenses  in  the  water  placed  in  the 
bend  to  receive  it,  and  which  is  kept  cool  by 
being  surrounded  with  ice.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  condensing  the  vapors  without  the 
use  of  water  in  the  lead  tube ;  in  this  state  it 
is  called  anhydrous  fluohydric  acid.  The  hy- 
drated  acid  is  a  colorless  fluid,  of  specific  gravity 
1*06,  boils  at  86%  and  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
geal at  any  temperature.  It  has  a  strong  af- 
finity for  water,  its  vapor  rising  and  forming 
thick  white  fhmes  as  it  combines  with  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  until  by  dilution  this  action 
at  last  ceases.  Dropped  into  water,  a  sound  ia 
produced  with  the  fall  of  each  drop,  as  if  it  had 
been  red-hot  iron.  When  diluted  with  water 
it  is  highly  corrosive,  and  according  to  its 
strength  may  produce  injury  by  touching  the 
skin.  A  single  drop  of  the  anhydrous  acid  mav 
produce  acute  inflammation  accompanied  with 
fever.  The  marks  made  by  the  gaseous  add 
when  used  for  etching  are  fine  and  visible  on 
account  of  their  opacity,  while  those  produced 
by  the  lionid  are  transparent,  and  must  be 
deeply  etched.  The  product  of  this  action  of 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  silicions  substances 
is  the  gaseous  compound  known  as  flnosilido 
acid  or  fluoride  of  silicium ;  and  thus  is  a  meant 
afforded  of  volatilizing  silica  and  removing  it 
from  some  of  its  combinations,  by  which  thdr 
analysis  is  facilitated. 

FUJOft  8PA1,  fiuoride  of  calcium,  a  mineral 
species  consisting  of  fluorine  48*7  and  calcium 
61*8  per  cent,  named  from  the  Latin  ^ft^re,  in 
reference  to  its  property  of  flowing  when  used 
as  a  flux.  It  is  met  with  in  cubical  crystals, 
which  easily  cleave  into  octahedrons  and  te- 
trahedrons by  removal  of  the  solid  angiea. 
These  crystals,  collected  in  groups,  their  faoes 
presenting  a  fine  splendent  lustre,  and  some 
brilliant  shade  of  red,  bine,  green,  or  purple, 
constitute  some  of  the  most  beantiftil  minera- 
logical  specimens.  They  are  sometimes  trans- 
parent, out  commonly  translucent,  and  are 
brittle,  breaking  into  splintery  and  conchoidal 
fragments.  The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  4 ; 
its  specific  gravity  8*14  to  8*19.  Coarsely  pul- 
verized and  heated,  it  emits  phosphorescent 
light  of  various  cdors.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
decrepitates  and  ftises  to  an  enamel.  It  is  met 
with  m  veins  in  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  fai 
the  limestones  of  formations  as  reoent  at  the 
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coal.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  a  common 
ganguc  of  tlie  lead  veins  which  arc  found  in 
die  strata  of  the  coal  formation ;  and  it  is  there 
most  conveniently  applied  as  a  flux  for  the  re- 
duction of  these  ores,  for  which  it  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted.  The  most  famous  locality  of  fluor 
spar  is  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
whence  the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar  has  been 
given  to  the  mineral.  It  is  there  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  limestone  of  deep  blue  and  pur]>le 
colors,  in  specimens  so  large  and  beautiful  that 
they  are  wrought  into  vases,  inkstands,  cups, 
tables,  &c.,  which  present  fine  colors  and  poli&ih, 
but  which  from  their  softness  are  liable  to  be 
soon  defaced.  The  blue  color  is  often  so  in- 
tense that  the  articles  cannot  be  worked  thin 
enough  to  exhibit  the  sliade;  but  by  heating 
the  stone  nearly  red-hot,  the  intensity  is  dimin- 
ished and  the  blue  changes  to  amethystine. 
If  the  heat  is  continued,  the  color  disappears. 
The  workmen  call  the  stone  blue  John.  They 
chip  the  block  into  a  rude  shape,  and  then  heat 
it,  so  that  on  applying  rosin  over  its  surface 
this  will  fuse  and  penetrate  slightly  into  the 
mass,  the  obje<*t  of  which  is  to  check  the  ten- 
dency to  cleave  as  the  stone  is  afterward 
worked  in  the  lathe ;  and  as  the  particles  are 
removed  in  tiiis  operation,  the  rosining  is  oc- 
casionally repeated.  The  manufacture  is  diffi- 
cult, from  the  crystalline  structure  with  its 
fourtbld  cleavage  causing  the  lamina)  to  split 
up  in  unexpected  places.  The  best  workmen 
often  fail  in  turning  very  thin  hollow  articles. 
Fluor  spar  is  found  at  many  localities  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  largely  used  for 
])ractical  purposes.  Fine  crystals,  commonly 
green  and  very  large,  are  found  in  ditferent 
places  in  Jetlerson  and  St.  I^awrence  counties, 
X.  Y.,  and  at  Kossie  they  have  been  used  as  a 
fiux  in  smelting  lead  ores.  In  Illinois,  l>elow 
Shawneetown  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  f(.>und  in  large 
purple  crystals,  with  the  same  associations  of 
lead  ores  and  coal  that  accom]>any  it  in  the 
north  of  En<rland.  The  lead  veins  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  New  England  often  contain 
it  as  one  of  the  gangues.  From  fiuor  spar  is 
obtained  lluorine,  which,  combined  with  hy- 
drogen in  the  fonn  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  used 
to  etch  glass.  A  variety  of  fluor  s]>ar  has  been 
discovered  in  (iermany,  which  im  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  gives  otVan  odor  which  Srhonbein 
ottributed  to  a  modifled  oxy^r^n,  called  anto- 
zone :  tlie  mineral  is  <-alled  antozonite. 

FLl'SHl^G,  a  village  and  town  of  Queens  co.. 
New  York,  about  8  m.  X.  E.  of  Brooklyn ; 
]H»p.  of  the  villji;:e  in  isTn,  r»,2'i:>;  of  the  t«)wn, 
Hjioo.  The  \  illume  is  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of 
the  same  name  opening  into  Long  Uland  sound, 
and  has  daily  communication  with  New  York 
by  the  Flushing  and  the  Flu>hing  and  North 
Side  railroads  and  connecting  ferries.  It  is 
noted  tor  its  magnificent  avenues,  lined  with 
elejrant  residence-*,  many  of  which  are  owned 
by  New  York  merchants,  and  for  it>  extensive 
ganlens  and  nurseries,  which  are  reported  to 
by  numerous  visitors.     It  is  the  seat  of  the 


Flushing  institnte,  an  academj  which  in  181 
had  7  instructors  and  104  pupils;  the  Fiibli- 
ing  female  seminaiy;  St.  Joteph^a  acadtfLj 
for  young  ladies,  with  100  pupils;  $L  lUrr'i 
seminary  for  boys ;  and  St.  Joseph*s  coDitil 
containing  113  sisters.  One  daily  and  tiv 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Then  in 
eight  churches,  Baptist,  Congregational,  iMA 
Reformed,  Episcopal,  Methodist  (three),  nd 
Roman  Catholic.  Two  of  the  lleOiodia 
churches  are  for  colored  pe<^]e. — ^The  ton 
also  contains  the  villages  of  College  i 
(pop.  3,652)  and  Whitestone  (pop.  l,iMf7). 

FLrSHINfi    (Dutch,   VliMingeH\  a  furtiM 
town  and  seaport  of  Holland,  in  the  islmd  d 
Walchercn,  province  of  Seeland,  on  tbeN 
of  the  estuary  of  the  W.  Scheldt,  5(       3.  ■•. 
of  Rotterdam;  pop.  in  1867,  11,521.  i       cB 
built,  and  contains  several  churches,  auimik 
and    charitable  institutions,   an  acaid       d 
sciences  founded  in  1765,  a  school  oi  u 
tion,  five  market  places,  extensive  dockivnm 
a  town  hall,  a  theatre,  and  an  ezcbangt, 
which  is  a  statue  of  Admiral  de  Rnjter. 
was  bom  here.     The  principal  man 
are  beer,  soap,  and  oil ;  but  the  inbalHM 
chiefly  engaged  in  commerce,  and  brancucva 
industry  subsidiary  thereto.  The  port  of  I 
ing  is  formed  by  two  moles  which  breik  w 
force  of  the  sea.    The  town  ia  connected ' 
the  sea  by  two  large  and  deep  canok  a 
ble  for  first-class  merchant  shi|ia»  wbid 
the  town  and  unload  at  the  quays  cloM  » 
warehouses.    The  number  of  vessels 
and  clearing  is  about  100  annually.   Um 
it  was  called  a  **  cautionary  town.^*  \ 
been  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  u       i 
the  subsidy  and  soldiers  sent  to  assist  uiv 
under  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     The  Frencii 
possession  of  the  town  in  1795,  and 
principal  station  for  their  tieeta.    in  j 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  theB      I 
Lord  Chatham,  but  was  soon  v«i 

The  new  docks,  completed  in  havi 

Flushing  a  rival  of  Antwerp  in       ri 
commercial  activity.     It  is  the  cni/  cu 
tal  port  east  of  the  English  channel  whki 
admit  the  largest  ships  at  oil  seasons. 

FLITE,  a  wind  instrument,  which 
ferent  forms  and  names  has  been  la 
more  thon  4,000  years.    It  was       i 
Egyptians  from  a  remote  |)eriou, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  a  favouMi  i 
instrument,  employed  also  on  sacred 
(M-easions,  in  military  hands,  and  mv  lu 
Its  present  name  is  derived  fb 
Jiuta^  an  eel  caught  in  the  Sit-uiaa  i 
wlio5>e  side  is  marked  witli  seven 
flute  holes.    The  Egyptian  flute  was  ir 
ft.  hm;;,  and  the  uerfonner  generally  ftu 
ground;  while  that  of  the  Greeka 
did  not  exceed  a  foot  in  length.     At  a 
was  once  in  great  repute,  but  waa  ) 
bv  the  Ivre,  the  use  of  which  did  kn» 
the  face,  while  it  allowed  the  acconi 
of  the  voice.    In  Thebes,  SpartA,  i 


FLUTE 


FLY 
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however,  it  continued  a  favorite.  The 
Q  flutists  were  a  hereditary  order,  and 
artan  soldiers  marclied  to  battle  to  the 
'•of  Dorian  Hutes  and  soft  recorders.*' 
ryptians  appear,  from  their  ancient  pic- 
lul  sculptures,  to  have  blown  the  instru- 
ihrou^h  a  lateral  opening  n<^r  one  end, 
in^  the  modulations  by  means  of  holes 

sides;  hence  it  differed  little  from  the 
1  tife.  The  Huto  of  the  Greeks  and 
iH  was  probably  more  in  the  nature  of 
•e,  and  was  often  comi)Osed  of  two  per- 
l  tubes  of  reed  or  wood,  ])layed  togeth- 
mil  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
trument  retained  the  form  of  the  pipe, 
IS  called  the  English  or  common  flute, 
[netimes  the  j!ute  d  bee,  from  the  resem- 
of  the  mouthpiece  to  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

])luyed  in  the  manner  of  the  clarinet, 
d  seven  finger  holes,  but  no  keys.  This 
lace  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago 
(ierman  flute,  which  in  its  most  perfect 
onsists  of  a  tube  of  hord  woo<l  or  ivory 
27  in.  long,  separable  into  four  joints, 
iving  trom  .**ix  to  twelve  finger  keys  for 
tics.  It  is  blown  through  a  lateral  hole 
vn<l,  aii<l  has  a  compass  of  nearly  three 
*,  from  C  below  the  treble  staff  to  C  in 
lo.  The  modern  flute  is  highly  effective 
•rchestra,  but  has  fallen  into  some  disre- 
[)r  tlie  performance  of  solos,  in  conse- 

of  the  flimsv  and  tasteless  character  of 
iisic  too  fre(iuently  written  for  it,  and 
serves  to  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  player 

than  the  capacity  of  the  instrument, 
fjotave  flute,  called  also  the  piccolo^  is 
1  shrill  instrument,  an  octave  higher  than 
nmon  flute.  Its  i»iercing  sounds  are  only 
'e  in  a  large  orchestra  or  in  military 
—The  flute  stop,  on  the  organ,  is  a  range 
s  tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason,  and 
?d  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  flute. — 

the  best  (xerman  flutists  of  the  18th 
f  was  Quanz,  the  flutist  of  Frederick  II. 
ssia:  Tran^ois  Devienne  (died  in  1802) 
•rbignier  (bom  in  1781)  acquired  a  high 
tii>n  in  France ;  and  among  the  great 
of  the  present  century  in  (iermany  were 
aau  and  his  son  (<lied  re8])octively  in 
ad  1852),  and  in  England  Cliarles  Xichol- 
hose  father  had  also  been  celebrated  in 
•ece<ling    century.      Am(>ng   celebrated 

are  the  following:  Theobald  Bohm, 
of  the  kini;  of  Bavaria,  born  about  1802, 
vented  about  1833  a  new  flute  known  as 
»hm  flute,  which  is  said  to  combine  im- 

nts  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  instru- 
Kud  wrote  in  1847  a  treatise  on  recent 
'ements  in  the  manufacture  of  flutes, 
was tnmslated into  French  (Paris,  184H); 
x>ms  Tulou,  born  in  Paris,  i78(),  and  for 
earn  professor  of  the  conservatory  there; 
rais  I)rouet,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1702, 
'W  for  some  time  TuJou's  rival  in  Paris, 
moved  in  1831  to  Bel;rium  and  engaged 
t'jfacturing  musical  instruments. 


FLITA5XA,  a  central  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  S.  by  the  James  river  and  intersected 
by  Hivanna river;  area,  170  8([.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,875,  of  whom  5,097  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  level  and  partly  broken.  In  j>arts 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  in  other  places  barren. 
The  James  River  canal  extends  aUmg  the  S. 
border.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
77,486  bushels  of  wheat,  126,448  of  Indian 
com,  67,247  of  oats,  and  894,023  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co. There  were  1,138  horses,  1,648  milch 
cows,  2,122  other  cattle,  7,248  swine;  marble 
works,  and  a  flour  mill.    Capital,  Palmyra. 

FLrX  (Lat.  Jtuere,  to  flow),  a  substance  used 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  minerals,  and  fre- 
quently their  decomposition.  A  great  variety 
of  materials  serve  this  purpose,  and  one  or  an- 
other is  used  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
body  to  be  treate<l,  and  the  chemical  action 
desired.  Some  by  their  ready  fusibility  induce 
the  same  condition  in  bodies  in  contact  with 
them  which  are  diflicult  to  melt;  others,  though 
they  may  be  as  infusible  as  the  compounds  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with,  present  ingredients 
which  possess  atflnities  for  some  of  those  in 
the  body  to  be  acted  upon,  and  fusion  then 
takes  fdace,  with  nmtual  deccmiposition  and 
recombination  of  elements.  Thus  in  treating 
the  comm<m  silicious  ores  of  iron,  which*  are 
extremely  difficult  to  melt,  limestone,  still  more 
infusible,  is  employed,  and  the  lime  uniting 
with  the  silica  enters  at  once  into  fusion,  while 
the  oxide  of  iron,  freed  from  its  original  com- 
bination, is  at  the. same  time  decomposed  by 
the  carbon  of  the  fuel  combining  with  its  oxy- 
gen, and  the  iron  flows  free.  The  carbon  it- 
self may  be  regarded  also  as  a  flux,  its  action 
being  to  facilitate  this  prqcess  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  limestone  does.  ShouM  the  ir^n 
ores  be  calcareous,  the  mineral  flux  to  aid  their 
decomposition  must  be  silicious,  that  the  same 
fusible  silicates  may  be  produced.  Borax  is  a 
flux  of  very  general  application,  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  fonns  fusible  compounds 
with  silica  and  other  bases.  The  subject  will 
be  considered,  as  to  the  application  of  particu- 
lar fluxes,  in  describing  the  metallurgic  treat- 
ment of  the  ores  of  the  various  metals.  (See 
also  Black  Flux,  and  Borax.) 

FLrXIO.\S.    See  Cauxlus. 

FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  dijitfra^  or 
two- winged  msects,  of  which  a  familiar  exam- 
ple is  the  conmion  house  flv.  Thev  have  a 
I  •  • 

sucking  prolK>scis,  two  veined  and  membranous 
wings,  and  two  poisers  behind  the  wings;  they 
undergo  a  complete  transformation.  The  char- 
acters of  the  onler  have  been  sutficientlv  de- 
tailed  in  the  article  Diptkra,  and  therefore 
onlv  some  of  the  most  common  flies  of  the 

•  _ 

familv  inu$tid<B  will  l>e  notieeil  here.  The 
house  fly  (mt/itra  domfftim,  Linn.)  of  Enroi>e 
is  considered  distinct  from  the  American  species 
by  Dr.  Harris,  who  calls  the  latter  M,  harpyia  ; 
it  begins  to  appear  in  houses  in  July,  sometimes 
a  little  earlier,  becomes  very  abundant  towartl 
the  end  of  August,  and  does  not  disappear  until 


killed  bj  colli  n'catlier;  the  cfigB  rfo  deposited 
in  iluDfr,  in  which  tlio  Aeshj  larvte  nndurjtu 
their  trnDsformntioDS ;  consc-qnentlj  tliU  »]!«• 
civ!)  is  iiinat  numerous  in  the  vicini!;  of  utablca 
and  unclean  ptacea.  Tlio  awanus  nf  siiiumur 
un.'  duubtlesa  the  progonf  of  &  few  individuals 


I[ouH  Flj'  (MuKt  iloiDMlJcaX  magiillled. 
vbii'li  have  snrrivcd  the  winter  in  some  pro- 
tected nouk,  and  are  not  [iroiluccd  from  eggs 
laid  iho  )>recedin(!;  season ;  it  is  (Kissible  tliat  a 
few  may  pass  Ibo  winter  in  the  pn)>B  state,  and 
be  devcluped  b;  the  warmth  of  spriuK-  Among 
the  thousands  of  doracstic  dies,  all  aro  of  the 
Mme  size,  those  larger  or  smaller  being  of  dif- 
ferent H])eciea,  imd  neither  verj  old  nor  very 
TOun^  individuals  of  tlio  Jf.  ilometlien.  The 
house  Hf  is  such  a  constant  coiui)anioD  of  moo, 
that  its  presence  in  a  coral  or  other  island  is 
sultii-ient  evidence  tbut  human  inlmhitanta  arc 
not  or  have  not  been  far'  di!>tHnt.  Ita  two 
c<ini]H>und  eves  contain  4.000  facets,  each  the 
cornea  of  a  aefiarate  oeell'i*;  the  spiracles 
tliningli  wliich  air  enters  the  trachea)  are  pro- 
vidi.'il  with  a  kin<l  cif  Kieve  formed  bj  minute 
inVrlnced  fibres,  which  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  dust  and  foreign  substances.  The  Imnl 
[larts  iif  the  pro1i08ci»  are  undeveloped,  in  their 
I'lace  being  B  tloshy  tungue-like  organ,  or  ta- 
liiiiiH,  bent  underneath  the  head  when  at  rest. 
Its  kiioli-liko  end  may  be  ejitended  into  two 
tliit.  broail.  fan-Hhn|ied  muscular  leaves,  bv 
wbcm>  sucker-like  surface  the  fly  lapi<  up  li<|uid 
Fweet-i,  as  sugar  dissolved  by  Itn  own  saliva. 
The  leaves  are  Rupporteil  on  a  framework  of 
trachen*.  which  end  in  |iriijecling  hairs,  acting' 
ns  a  rasp  <in  delicate  Knrtiices,  and  esusing  a 
tingling  on  the  naked  skin  of  man.  It  is  well 
wn  tliat  tiles,  like  many  other  ' 


backs  downwaoi.  The  last  Joint  <if  the  tarsus 
has  two  stronti  hooks,  ami  a  ]iair  of  meiiihra- 
noiisei]>itnsiiinsf';fu/r(7/<).  beset  will)  mimerous 
liairs,  each  having  a  mitmte  di>k  at  the  ex- 
tremity. There  has  been  i-nnsiderable  differ- 
eni-e  of  opininn  ns  to  the  pri'cise  niiHie  in  which 
this  apiiaratns  eiirilded  the  Hy  to  walk  in  op- 
position to  the  f"n'e  "f  gravity.  Derham, 
Home,  Kirby,  anil  SjK'nco  I>elieve<l  that  the 
pidvitii  net  as  suckiT'^  a  vacuum  Iieing  formed 
l-eneatli.  and  that  the  insect  is  hebl  up  by  the 
pre8«ure  of  the  atmosphere  a^-oiust  iheir  upper 


BTirfaco;  others  have  msiut^ned  tlut  the  ad- 
hesion is  due  to  a  viscid  liquid  accreted  fron 
t)ie  bottom  of  the  foot.  Dr.  Hooke  and  Mr, 
Blackwall  assert  that  the  boIm  of  the  feet  in 
BO  cloaely  beset  with  rainnte  bristle*  thai  tber 
cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with  any  snrte* 
so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  beliere  tint 
the  support  is  owing  to  the  strictly  mecbaninl 
action  of  these  hooka  Ur.  Hepworth  {"  Jniff- 
nal  of  Micrnscopical  Science,"  toIb.  ii.  and  iS.) 
reconciles  theae  apparently  costndictQiT  ejn- 
ions  by  tlie  conclusion  that  the  minute  diiktit 
the  end  of  the  individual  boirs  act  as  sgctm, 
each  of  them  secreting  a  non-nacid  &\mi, 
which  renders  the  adhesion  perfect;  astrartm 
which  exists  on  a  lai^er  scale  in  tbe  feet  tt 
dytucvi  and  otiier  beetles,  itr.  While  in  td) 
"  Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  obaerrts.  in 
confirmation  of  the  views  of  Derham,  that  to- 
word  the  close  of  the  year,  when  llies  cruad 
the  windows  in  a  sluggish  and  torpid  ci'ndi- 
tion,  tliey  are  hanlly  able  to  lift  their  Wft, 
and  many  are  ectusIlT  glued  to  the  glaai,  ud 
there  die  friim  inability  to  overcome  the  pnh 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  veil  kaowB 
that  some  lizards  possess  a  aimilar  bcnhy. 
and  a  similar  apparatus  to  act-onnt  for  iL 
A  dish  of  strong  green  tea,  well  sweetentd, 
will  lie  eagerly  lasted  by  flies,  and  proreacer- 
tain  poison ;  according  to  Mr.  Bpence.  a  nettiny 
of  large  meshes  stretched  across  a  window  cf 
a  riK>m  lighted  only  on  one  side  will  net  ht 
tinrnd  by  flies.— The  blue-bottle  or  bkiw  tj 
(3/.  [ailliphorn]  Tmnitoria,  linn.)  is  a  larp, 
buzzing  species,  blue-black,  with  a  bntd, 
Bteel-blne.  hur*  bial 
t>ody;     it  U  fooal 


slaoghter  honse*  aid 
all  place*  wbcR 
meats  are  kept, 
which  It  '  — " 
for  the  I 
depositing  its  cf 
animal 

The  em,  BMuflr 
called  fiy  Uovi,  ■• 
hatched  in  two  er 
tliree  hoar* :  the  tv- 


ly  In  three  or  lav 
dav*.  and  are  m  t^ 
I  not  really  n*a*- 
rate  when  lie  said  that  the  larva  of  thrte  1^ 
innlcH  of  this  speeies  wilt  devour  the  carcHI 
of  a  horse  ns  quickly  as  would  a  lion;  Ibif 
]>ass  the  pupa  state  in  the  gronod  or  in  mm* 
crevice,  the  larval  skin  not  being  caat  of^  M 
changed  into  an  egg-shaped  case;  fha  tbti 
they  emerge  as  flies  in  a  few  day*,  or,  tf  bilcM 
Into  in  the  seo-^un,  remain  nnchanged  throi^ 
the  winter.  A  smaller,  brilliant,  blne-p«« 
tly,  with  black  legs,  much  resembling  the  Jt 
tiurilia)  (ir»rr  of  Europe,  lays  Ita  eff*  <■ 
meat  and  the  carcasses  of  anitnala. — The  Ml 
tly   (mrcophaga   tamariOy   Ueig.),   wocwW 


n  tho  blow  flj,  ts  ovo-TiTtparoaB ;  it 

living  larrn  on  dead  and  decaying 
ttter,  and  them  active  little  acaveo- 
nence  at  onc«  their  work  of  purifi- 
l  aingle  female  wiU  prodnce  about 
ang,  wbicfa  have  been  oHcertained  bj 
icreaM  in  weight  nearl;  200-fold  in 
R^aumnr  found  the  asaeroblu^  of 
ies  in  this  ioRect  to  be  coiled  like  a 
ring,  about  2^  in.  long  when  nn- 
>e  larrn  arrive  at  maturity  in  bqccbb- 
the  mother  as  nsnal  dies  soon  after 

ia  hatched.  Tbia  European  ^eciM 
rith  lighter  stripes  on  the  shomdera, 
black  abdomen  checkered  with 
lures.  Another  species  of  Europe  ia 
artuorum  (Lino.),  fi^e  or  ui  lines 
I  a  golden  head,  grayish  block  thorax, 

abdomen,  and  white  wing  scales. 
;hese  sometimes  deposit  their  young 
is  and  ill-oonditioDed  ulcers  of  the 
man   bod;.      Tbe   largest  American 

tlie  .91  Ueorgina  (Wiedemann),  tho 
'  which  ore  a1>ont  half  an  inch  long ; 
is  silvery  white,  with  a  black  spot 
he  copper-colored  eyes;  the  thorai 
,  with  seven  black  stripes;  tbe  hind 
lical  and  satiny,  is  checkered   with 

white ;  they  appear  aboat  tbe  end 
ind  coQtinne  till  alter  the  middle  of 
In  this  genus  the  bristles  on  tbe  an- 

plnmose. — The  dung  fly  {teatopkaga 
1,  Meig.),  of  a  yellowish  olive  color, 
ts  eggs  in  soft  dang;  at  the  npper 
;iare  two  divergent  processes  which 
lieir  sinking  too  far  into  the  nidos. 
ireaUi  (ilarris)  of  tlio  United  States 
me  liabits,  and  hns  been  erroneously 
■ith  prodacing  the  potato  rot,  simply 
le  larriB  arc  found  upon  the  stalks  of 

developed  from  eggs  laid  in  tho  sur- 
nannre.  The  males  are  yellow,  with 
r  and  legs,  and  long  narrow  wings, 
Hint  half  OS  large  as  a  honey  bee;  tlio 
re  smaller,  less  bairy,  and  olivc-col- 
h  young  and  adult  inserts  tire  njion 

do  not  injore  plants. — The  stnblo  Hy 

enleilrant,  M«ig.)  is  a  well  knnn-n 

of  animals  and  man,  whose  skin  it 

by  a  painful  bite  in  sultry  weather 
efiire  rains;  it  resembles  very  closely 
•  tly,   except   that   the  antennm   are 

the  proboscis  very  long  and  slender, 
le  siualler;  it  attacks  tlie  legs,  pierc- 
th  thick  stockings  and  the  thickest 
'ning  to  the  attack  as  soon  ns  driven 
is  solitary,  not  social  like  the  house 
Idom  enters  houses  unless  driven  in 
rather;  it  is  most  abundant  in  August 
-mber,  when  it  is  n  great  pest  to 
i  cattle;  it  is  al<out  ime  thini  of  an 
and  lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  the 

hatched  and  umlergn  their  transfor- 
-Tlie  cheese  fly  iniofhila  eatri.  Ful- 
ly ^s  iif  an  inch  long,  Hhining  black, 
■parent  wings   and    rcllunish   hind 


which  are  developed  hi  a  few  days  into  mag- 
gots or  skippers ;  those  larvce  have  two  homy 


TIj  (FlopUkoHt). 


L>m  of  PlopliUa  auL 

length,  first  erecting  itself  on  the  tail,  then 
bending  into  a  circle  and  seizing  the  skin  near 
tho  tail  with  its  hooked  jaws,  and  finally  pro- 
jecting itself  forward  by  suddenly  throwing 
Itself  into  a  strught  line.  The  droppings  and 
decay  caused  by  these  larvte  give  a  flavor  to 
old  cheese  which  is  much  relished  hy  epiourea. 
The  wine  fly,  living  in  old  cooks  and  bottles,  Is 
also  a  piophila. — There  are  several  sjieoies  of 
flower  flies,  of  the  genus  anthmpyia,  of  amaO 
size  and  feeble  flight,  which  sport  in  tho  air 
in  swarms  like  gnats,  and  which  in  the  laira 
slate  are  very  i^jurioos  to  vegetation;  some  of 
these  maggots  are  like  thoae  of  common  flieo. 
others  are  fringed  on  tbe  sides  witli  hair.  The 
A.  eeparum  (Meig.),  of  an  ash-gray  color,  with 


black  dorsal  stripes,  and  abont  half  the  siie  oT 
tlio  bouse  fly,  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
onion  close  to  the  earth;  its  smooth  white  lor- 
vie  bore  into  the  bnll>,  and  entirely  destroy  It 
Ttie  A.  bratiiea  and  A.  laetuearnm  are  eoaally 
destructive  to  the  cabbage  and  lettnce ;  the  A, 
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raphani  (Harris)  attacks  in  the  same  way  tho 
radish.  Tho  A,  $ealaris  and  canicularin  give 
rise  to  fringed  maggots,  which  Imvo  heen  not 
iintrequeutly  ejected  from  the  human  hody, 
having  prohably  been  swallowed  with  vegeta- 
bles in  which  decay  had  commenced;  as  the 
eggs  in  many  instances  belong  to  8i>ecies  de- 
positing in  the  ordure  of  j)rivies,  the  lan-ro 
might  remain  alive  for  a  considerable  period  in 
the  intestines  of  man;  eggs  of  other  museitlie 
might  be  introduced  on  meats,  fruits,  salads, 
vegetables,  and  in  impure  water.  In  the 
*'  Transactions  '*  of  tlie  entomological  society 
of  London  (vol.  ii.,  1837),  Mr.  Hope  ^ves  a 
tabular  account  of  87  cases  in  which  maggots 
of  the  mimriila  infested  the  human  body,  many 
of  which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  M. 
Jomctftica,  C,  vomitoria^  and  S.earnaria;  and 
many  coses  have  since  been  recorded  in  medi- 
cal journals. 

FLYCATCHER,  the  popular  name  of  many 
dentirostral  or  tooth-billed  birds,  of  the  order 
VftjHierfii  and  subfamily  muncicapina.  They 
have  bills  of  various  lengths,  generally  broad 
and  tlattene<l  at  the  base,  with  tho  culmen 
curvtMl  and  the  sides  compressed  to  the  emar- 
ginated  tip;  the  gape  is  furnished  with  long 
and  strong  bristles,  for  the  easier  securing  of 
their  tlying  prey  ;  tho  wings  are  usually  long, 
as  also  is  the  tail ;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak ; 
the  toes  long,  tho  outer  generally  united  at  the 
base.  The  subfamily  mtisirapina  includes  the 
following  genera:  conophagn  (VieilL),  with  7 
species,  found  in  the  thick  womls  of  tropical 
America;  phityrhynchus  (l)Qsin.\  \\\i\\  about 
20  species,  in  tho  brushwood  and  trees  of 
tropical  America;  jtlati/steira  (JariH.  and  Sel- 
by),  African,  with  a  dozen  species;  todirottrum 
(Ia'ss,),  with  15  species,  South  American;  mit$- 
cirora  (Cuv.),  3  species.  South  American;  rhi- 
pithira  (Vig.  and  Horsf.),  4n  species,  found  in 
India  and  its  archipelago,  Xew  Zealand,  and 
Australia;  tchitrea  (Less.),  20  species,  in  Af- 
rica, India,  and  its  archipelago;  monarcha 
(Vig.  and  llorsf.),  10  spt^ies,  in  Australia  and 
thi*  islands  of  tho  Indian  ocean;  aeisura  (Vig. 
and  llorsf.),  3  Australian  species;  inyiagra 
Vig.  and  Horsf.),  14  species,  in  Australia  and 
India;  hemirhelidon  (Hoilgs.),  2  species,  in  the 
hills  of  Xenaul;  nilUirn  (Ho<lgs.),  20  species, 
in  India  ami  its  urchipeliigo;  ntu»rirapn  (Linn.), 
with  70  species,  in  most  j)arts  of  the  old  conti- 
nent; and  »etophiitja  (Swains.),  nearly  20  spe- 
cies, in  North  and  South  America.  The  last 
is  a  very  active  genus,  ])ursuing  swarms  of  tlies 
from  the  top  to  the  bott<>m  of  a  tree  in  a  z\\:' 
7.f{^  but  nearly  perpendicular  direction,  the 
dickini;  of  the  bills  beinir  distinctly  heard  as 
they  snap  up  the  inserts  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Si'conds;  the  American  red>tart  (S.  rufiriUt!^ 
Swains.),  pla<*ed  in  the  family  Hyhienlida^  by 
Prof.  Haird  (in  his  Pacific  railroad  report),  is 
a  go(Ml  example  of  the  geiiu«i. — There  is  prob- 
ablv  no  familv  of  birds  about  whirh  svste- 
matic  writers  on  ornithulogv  ditfer  more  than 
on  that  nf  the  tlveatchers.    Pnif.  Haird  follows 


Bnrmeister  in  adopting  the  order  iMOMra. 
and  Cabanis  in  placing  most  of  them  is  tht 
suborder  clamatores ;  he  calls  the  whole  funilj 
coleopUridfPy  of  which  tlie  subfamily  tyrtinriis,r 
is  what  chiofiy  interests  us  here.  Tlie  fork- 
tailed  and  swallow-tailed  flycatchers  bel«iD^  to 
the  genus  mihulus  (Swains.) ;  the  ArksMis. 
Cassin^s,  and  Coaches  flycatchers  to  the  gvou 
tyrannus  (Cuv.);  the  great  crested,  Mexican. 
Cooi>er*s,  and  Lawrence^s,  to  the  genos  myMr- 
chvs  (Cab.) ;  the  black,  pewee,  and  SayX  to 
the  genus  sayornu  (Bonap.);  the  olive-ndtfd 
to  the  genus  contopus  (Cab.) ;  TraillX  the  It^ 
tho  small  green-crested,  and  the  yellow-bellied, 
to  the  genus  empidonax  (Cab.)';  the  last  focr 
genera  are  included  in  the  genus  myiohiHt  of 
G  ray.  The  Canada  and  Bonaparte's  fly caccb«n 
are  warblers,  belonging  to  the  genus  myhiiK- 
tci  ( Aud.)  or  $etophaga  (Swains.) ;  the  solharr. 
white-eyed,  warbling,  yellow -throated.  iv«i- 
eyed,  Ilutton^s,  and  the  black-headed  flycatcb- 
ers  are  vireos ;  the  blue-gray  flycatcher  belmua 
to  the  family  of  titmice,  and  to  the  genos  f^ 
lioptila  (Sclater).  The  flycatchers  are  acnre 
and  fearless,  and  very  beneficial  to  roan  bj  de- 
stroying flies,  moths,  aud  various  insects  aH 
grubs  injurious  to  vegetation  and  to  animalfl. 

FLYING  FISH  (fxocatuMy  llnn.\  a  genos  *4 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  pharyngognaiki 
and  tho  family  $combere90cid4B  (Mnller),  con- 
taining, according  to  Valenciennes,  38  ttpecivL 
This  genus  is  at  once  recognizable  by  its  bipe 
pectoral  fins,  ca])ablo  of  being  used  as  para- 
chutes, and  to  a  certain  extent  as  wings ;  oibtr 
fishes  have  tho  faculty  of  leaping  out  of  tb« 
water  and  of  sustaining  themselves  in  the  vr 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  exoeaii  far  excel  tb««. 
and  approach  much  nearer  in  tliis  act  the  tiw 
flight  of  birds  than  does  the  flyinff  dragon  or  the 
flying  s<]uirrel.  Navigators  in  ul  tropical  flCM 
are  familiar  with  these  sprightly  fishefli»  wUch 
relievo  tho  monotony  of  ocean  life  as  blids  do 
tho  silence  of  the  woods.  The  chararten  of 
the  long  pectorals,  tlie  strength  of  the  nii»rka 
which  move  them,  and  the  size  of  the  boij 
arch  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  the  e«n- 
tial  conditions  of  their  flight.  Nnmeroa*  ob- 
servations i>rovc  that  these  shining  bands  pv- 
sne  their  nights  when  no  danger  threateUh  is 
the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  secoriij. 
for  mere  sport,  and  probably  as  a  neocariiy  id 
their  structure.  Their  lot  indeed  wonld  W  fir 
from  enviable  were  their  fl  ta  f 
tempts  to  escape  from  pnr  i         m 

dolphins  {coryph(Kna\  for  in  ^uc  i      w 
ger  is  quite  as  great  from  the  alb       ib.  i 
pelicans,  petrels,  and  other  oo 
habit  belongs  to  the  <  a  pi 

as  the  flying  of  the  u.  aqkurra^ 

climbing  of  trees  by  the  whsumi.  i  the  tr 
ling  across  the  land  by  the  co  n  eel  '1 
boldt  drew  attention  to  the  gr«ai  n  i 

necessary  for  the  flight  of  these  \  » i  mi  rv 
ognized  that  the  nerves  supplying  uic  pcctml> 
are  thn^  times  as  largo  aa  those  going  tn  tbc 
ventrals ;  the  muscular  |K>wer  b  sniBcirat  to 
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lem  15  or  20  ft.  above  the  surface,  and 
iin  them  with  a  velocitv  greater  than 
the  faijtest  ship  for  a  distance  of  several 
J  feet.  The  j)ec'toral3  strike  the  air  with 
[iipiilses,  scarcely  more  perceptible  than 
ick  vibrations  of  the  huniniing  bird's 
Humboldt  says  they  move  in  a  right 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  waves, 
er  ob-icrvers  assert  positively  that  they 
n  nearly  to  a  right  angle  from  this  course 
settling  into  the  water  again ;  though 
nerally  come  out  on  the  top  of  a  wave, 
m  pasH  over  several  of  their  summits 
descending.  The  size  of  the  swimming 
•  is  enormous,  occupying  more  than  half 
Xth  of  the  body;  though  this,  not  com- 
ting  with  the  intestine,  is  of  no  ad  van- 
making  the  exit  from  the  water,  it  con- 
)  to  prolong  the  flight  by  rendering  the 
ore  buoyant.  The  Hying  faculty  of  these 
the  pleasing  spectacle  of  their  troops 
iC  around  the  bows  of  vessels,  the  glit- 
>f  their  lieautiful  colors  in  the  tropical 
a  delicate  flavor  of  their  flesh,  and  the 
tlieir  frecjuently  leaping  on  board  8hii)s, 
tracted  tlie  attention  of  mariners  from 
UK'S ;  but  until  a  comparatively  recent 
i>nly  two  species  were  admitted  bynatn- 
who  gave  them  a  distribution  as  wide 
Topical  and  temperate  seas.  The  order 
h  the  flying  fish  belongs  is  characterized 
ing  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones  united 
I  a  single  bone.  The  generic  characters 
it  tut  are  :  a  head  and  bodv  covered  with 
with  a  Scaly  keel  on  each  flank;  the 
,1  fins  nearly  as  long  as  the  l>ody ;  the 
>ver  tlie  anal;  the  head  flattened,  with 
'es  ;  both  jaws  with  small  pointed  teeth, 
pharyngeals  with  numerous  compressed 
jpper  loi)e  of  the  tail  smaller  than  the 
the  fins  without  spines ;  the  intestine 
t,  without  pyloric  cteca. — The  common 
ish  of  the  Mediterranean  (K  toUtann^ 
is  recognized  by  its  long  white  ventral 


IuniI«oan  Fly  in::  Fi-^h  (Kxoortus  volltans). 

lie  body  is  generally  short  and  thick, 
in  the  j>ectoral  region,  rounded  above, 
d  «»n  the  si<l»  3 ;  the  bend  is  large,  the 
obtuse,  the  lower  jaw  the  longer,  the 


mouth  small,  the  teeth  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  jaw,  the  f)alate  smooth,  the  tongue  free, 
the  gill  openings  large,  and  the  branchial  rays 
10  to  12 ;  the  humeral  bones  are  largo  and 
firmly  articulated  to  the  head,  and  the  pecto- 
rals, which  are  attached  to  them,  are  bo  arranged 
that  when  the  flexors  contract  the  fins  are 
s[)read  horizontally,  and  are  a])plied  along  the 
sides  when  the  wings  are  shut ;  the  movements 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  fishes  exce]>t 
in  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  articulation  ; 
the  fin  rays  are  very  long,  and  not  deeply  di- 
vided ;  the  ventrals,  inserted  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  body,  are  completely  abdominal 
and  well  developed ;  the  dorsal  is  small,  low, 
and  triangular;  the  anal  very  short,  and  the 
caudal  deeply  forked ;  the  swinnning  bladder 
extends  along  the  spine  even  under  the  last 
caudal  vertebra*,  protecte<l  by  their  lower  bony 
arches,  a  disposition  found  in  no  other  fish. 
The  general  color  is  a  leaden  gray,  with  green- 
ish tints  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and 
silvery  white  below  ;  the  pectorals  have  a  wide 
whitish  border ;  the  dorsal  is  gray,  tl\e  caudal 
brown,  the  anal  bluish,  and  the  ventrals  whi- 
tish. The  largest  specimens  are  rarely  more 
than  10  in.  long,  and  they  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  E.  erolan$ 
(Linn.)  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  may  be  called  cosmopohtan. 
The  average  length  is  between  8  and  9  in. ; 
the  eyes  are  of  moderate  size,  the  teeth  very 
small,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  and  low, 
the  pectorals  extending  to  the  caudal,  the 
ventrals  very  short  and  attached  to  the  ante- 
rior third  of  the  body  ;  the  color  is  rich  ultra- 
marine blue  on  the  back,  and  silvery  on  the 
abdomen;  the  fins  are  of  a  darker  blue,  the 
pectorals  being  uns]>otted.  There  are  five 
species  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  which 
have  been  divided  into  three  genera  by  Dr. 
AVcinland.  The  common  species  {E.exiUen$^ 
(Jmel.),  found  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  is  from  12  to  10  in.  long, 
with  dusky  pectorals  and  ventrals,  banded 
with  brown  in  young  specimens;  the  ventrals 
are  longer  than  the  anal,  and  nearer  tlie  vent ; 
the  dorsal  and  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  are 
spotted  with  brown  and  black.  The  New 
^ork  flying  fish  {E,  Xorehorarfrmin,  Mitch.), 
about  a  foot  long,  has  been  found  from  the 
middle  states  to  Newfoundland ;  the  color 
above  is  dark  green,  the  pectorals  brown  with 
the  end  bordered  with  white;  the  ventrals  are 
very  long,  nearest  to  |he  vent,  and  the  wings 
reach  to  the  tail. — Some  species  have  the  lower 
lip  much  developed,  with  one  or  two  tough 
api)endages  hanging  from  the  chin  ;  these  have 
been  separated  as  the  genus  cypsrhinm,  and 
include  two  species  of  our  coast.  The  C.  eo^ 
mutus  (Mitch.)  has  a  black  cirrhus  on  the  chin 
extending  half  the  length  of  the  \hA\\  which 
is  alK)ut  5  in. ;  the  ]>ectorals  do  not  exU*nd 
to  the  end  of  the  ventraK  the.  latter  touching 
the  caudal ;  it  has  been  found  from  New  York 
to    the    southern    states.      The    (?.   Jureattu 
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It'ew  York  to  the  gulf  ot  Mi-ilco ;  the  pc-cto- 
rals  arc  lurgc,  and  tlie  vcntrola  very  long.  The 
riiiildling  ll/ing  Ssh  Dr.  Weialund  has  made 
the  tvpe  of  a  new  genus  haUtypulia ;  tliis 
ipet'ies  (//,  mrioffwler.  Woihiand)  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  vurving  in  length  from  4  to  7 
in. ;  the  vcntniJs  ore  very  short,  about  one 
quarter  on  lon^  ob  the  peetoralH,  Anterior  to  the 
middle  of  the  iKxly,  between  the  anus  and  the 

tiectorals;  the  lower  jaw  ia  nn^ilar. — The  1)7- 
ng  fnirnard  (dnetj/li^ittriu  roliliint,  Cuv.),  a 
Bfiinjfi:<hof  tliefatiiil;  IriglUla  ot  leteraijemda, 
lins  atMO  l>cen  called  ll;ing  fish  by  navigators. 
The  species  has  been  described  os  occurring  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  troiiical  seas,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexict^  anil  along 
the  American  coast  from  Kcwfuundland  south- 
ward ;  proliably  more  than  one  apecies  trill  be 
found  over  siieh  an  esiiendii]  range.  These 
flying  lish  or  sea  sivalKiws  behave  very  mucli 
like  the  naeati,  suiniining  in  immense  shoals, 
leaping  out  of  the  water  for  g]iort  and  for 
Bafety,  preyed  u^ion  by  marine  and  aerial  ene- 
mies, and  falling  in  consequence  into  equally 


of  Tiectoral  mammte.  Thej  are  noctamal  ui- 
inals,  paasing  the  day  anspetided  from  trtti  by 
the  hind  clan's  like  bats ;  they  are  very  arltir 
at  night,  climbing  with  facility,  and  springing 


from  tree  to  tree  for  a  distance  of  100  yinii: 
the  females  carry  tho  Tonng  in  the  fold  of  ib- 
dominal  integument,  when  travelling  anioii; 


i  trees;  their  food  coDiiito 
)vemenlB  on  the  ground  are  i^ner 


fruit?,  insects,  amall  birds,  and 


thrir 
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cmel  hands  on  board  vessels  which  come 
within  their  range.  From  the  rapid  drying 
of  their  jicctorals  an<)  tlieir  less  muscular 
power,  tbcy  fall  into  the  water  again  sooner 
than  do  tlie  true  living  fish ;  their  {wctorals 
serve  merely  as  poracliatcs.  They  rary  from  ; 
0  to  a  in.  in  length.  I 

FLl'lXC  LEXIB,  Celwe,  or  Cat  MMkeTi  the  . 
common  name  of  animals  of  the  family  galropi-  \ 
tifeidiT.  elevated  into  tlie  ttr^n  jittropItHra  or  j 
dfriiinjifera  by  some  authors:  they  evidently  | 
ronstitnle  the  connecting  link  l>ctwecn  the  | 
nionkoys  and  the  bnls.  In  the  single  genua  , 
galenyilkftvn  (Pall.)  the  dentjil  formula,  ac-  , 
cording  Xni  Owen,  i*:  incisors  irj,  canines  J:l  1 
premolars  {~l.  anil  molarn  |i} ;  the  feet  are  all 
five-toed,  without  opposable  thuiulMs  united  by  . 
n  small  membrane,  aniied  with  claws,  and  ' 
adapted  for  climbing.  The  body  is  surrounded  ; 
by  a  liniry  lateral  inembriine.  extending  from  , 
the  sides  of  the  neck  to  (he  busu  of  the  feet, 
ciiiliracing  the  wristn,  and  continued  between 
the  legs,  involving  the  t:iil  as  in  many  bats; 
this  mcmlirane.  like  that  of  the  living  si]uirTel, 
serv('!i  as  a  paracliute  to  sustain  the  animal 
in  il:i  iistunisbinB  leajw  frum  tree  to  tree.  The 
edi;i-s  of  the  lower  incisors  are  serrated  like 


The  largest  species  (G. 
(ieoSr.)  is  about  the  size  of  ft  cmt,  l»t  A 
mer;  the  color  varies  fit>m  lightgraytonnMt, 
spotted  and  striped  with  black  and  Iwht  cdvti. 
All  tlie  species  live  in  the  East  Indian  arr^ 
pelago.  Though  emitting  ■  disagrMnble  adsr, 
the  flesh  is  considered  palatable  by  the  natin^ 
FLllKC  BgnUEL  (ptoroMyj,  Cut.;  Gr. 
irrfpov,  wing,  and  /df,  monse),  a  gmns  of  tbt 
family  *rt II  riV/(r,  differing  from  common  sqnii- 
rels  princinally  in  the  expansion  of  the  UM 
between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  by  measf  of 
which  the  animal  sails  in  a  descending  Em 
from  one  tree  to  another,  supported  as  by  a 
parachute.  There  are  two  subdiTiriona  of  lb 
genus:  pUromjft,  with  rounded  tall  and  «■- 
)>licated  molar  teeth;  and  aciMropftpw  (F. 
Cut.),  witli  flattened  UO  and  niolara  Hinflt  «* 
in  other  aqnirrcla.  The  roedea  t)t  th*  Cailrf 
States  and  the  Nnslo  one  iMUid  in  Enmiw  h»- 
long  to  the  la>it  anhgenos.  The  deatUka  aal 
general  appearance  are  like  tboae  of  Mfend; 
the  head  and  cart  are  ronnd,  sad  tM  cjw 
large;  there  are  four eiragated toes  wtthiMp 
riaws,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  tbomb,  m  tli 
fore  feet ;  Ave  long  toM,  fitted  for  cUndiia^  m 
the  hind  feet;  the  sailing  membrane  !■  attieWi 
in  front  to  a  slender  movahle  hone  ahoM  ■ 
inch  long,  extending  at  a  ri^t  angle  tttm  At 
hand;  the  membrane  is  hairy  on  both  H^ 
The  common  fiyii^  aqnitTel  {P.arS 
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rallas)  in  abont  10  in.  long,  of  which  one  hnlf  I 
b  thu  tail ;  the  color  above  in  liglit  yellowish  ' 
brown,  thu  tail  being  rather  Bniote- colored, 
and  wiiite  beneath ;  the  fur,  09  in  all  the  Bpe-  i 
cie«,  is  very  soft  and  fine.  It  i»  a  noctoniol 
animnl.  rarfl;  a|>[>caring  until  aonsct,  at  wLich 
time  it!<  gnmbiils  and  gnirefiil  fliglits  maj  be 
oft«n  M.-en  iu  iita(?es  frequented  bv  it;  the  large 
eyes  indicate  it«  habits,  which  make  it  rather 
n'n  unintervating  pet,  as  it  is  lively  only  at 
nii:ht ;  it  b  litrmleM  and  gentle,  and  soon  be- 
nioiM  tame,  ea^g  the  luual  food  of  iquiTTelB. 
TLere  ia  nothing  reMDibling  the  act  of  Hying 
in  itA  moTementa,  aa  we  see  in  the  flying  fish ; 
it  nails  from  a  high  to  a  lower  point,  a  diBtanco 
of  4U  ur  SO  yards,  and  when  it  wishes  to  alight 
tlie  impetus  of  its  coarse  enables  it  to  ascend 
in  a  curTed  line  to  abont  one  third  of  the 
heiicbt  from  which  it  descended ;  running 
quickly  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  it  redescends  in 
a  siuiiiur  manner,  and  will  thus  travel  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  tlie  woods  in  a  few  min- 


Dies  withont  touching  the  earth.  Flying  stjuir- 
t*\*  ore  grvgarious,  six  or  seven  I>eing  found  in 
a  leat,  and  considerable  nuinlwrs  in  the  same 
bollow  or  artiflciul  cavity,  a-iHoi' luting  with 
t>ats  and  other  nocturnal  animaN;  the  fuud 
ccnittits  of  nuts  and  seeds,  buds,  and  even  meat 
an')  young  birds.  They  produce  from  three  to 
six  yonng  at  a  time,  and  Lave  two  litters  In 
the  aoutficrn  states  in  May  and  September. 
Tbi^  species  extends  from  Upper  Canada  and 
nortbom  New  York  to  the  extreme  southern 
limits  of  the  I'nited  StnU-s  east  of  the  Missis- 


ne-<otn  and  to  the  north,  is  considerably  larger : 
the  K-nL'th  of  tlie  head  and  biwly  is  8  in.  and 
the  tail -'i}:  Ihoeuloraboveis  yellowish  brown, 
tniiei)  with  cinereons,  the  bair  lead-ci>lored  at 
the  root,  tieneatb  white.  It  is  common  in 
l.ower  Canada ;  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
region,  in  the  new  and  remote  mining  loco- 
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tions,  where  rata  and  mice  have  not  yet  pene- 
trated, this  species  lives  familiarly  in  the  walls 
of  the  log  cabins,  coming  oat  at  night  in  quest 
of  food,  and  Bonietimea  committing  sad  haroc 
among  the  miner's  scanty  .ttorea.  Other  Ameri- 
can Hpeciea  are  the  /'.  or  S.  alpinvi  (Kich.), 
from  tlie  Koeky  mountains,  resembling  the 
tost,  but  a  little  lartrer,  and  the  membrane 
having  a  straight  border;  and  the  /*.  or  5. 
Oregonentu  (Itach.),  iu  Oregon  and  California, 
about  the  size  of  the  northern  species,  with  a 
very  broad  membrane. — The  European  species 
(P.  or  S.  volaji*,  Linn.),  found  in  ISiberia,  Po- 


the  .S'.  roluetlla,  whitish  gra^  i 
above,  and  white  below ;  it  lives  wholly  on 
trees,  eating  the  tender  shoots  of  resinous  and 
other  trees.  The  species  of  pteromyt  inhabit- 
ing India  and  it»  nrchipelagu  attain  a  larger 
size  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  taguan 
{P.  pelauritta.  I'ali.)  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown 
cat;  the  male  is  bright  chestnut  above,  and 
red  beneath ;  the  female  brown  above,  whitish 
below.  There  arc  several  apccies  in  Java,  of 
which  tlio  bcHt  known  arc  the  P.  genibarbu 
(Horsf.)  and  P.  taijilta  (Penn.).  The  former 
is  remarkable  for  the  railiate<l  disjiOMition  of 
long  slender  bristles  on  the  sides  of  tlio  head ; 
tliough  living  in  a  hot  climate,  tlio  fur  is  thick 
and  downy;  the  general  c<dor  is  gray  above, 
with  a  tawny  tint  on  the  back,  and  white  be- 
neath ;  it  is  about  as  large  as  the  conimon  red 
squirrel.  Tlio  seciind  species,  like  the  first,  is 
rare,  and  lives  i>rincipally  on  fruits ;  the  color 
is  brown  above  and  white  below.  Several 
other  species  are  dcscrilied. 

FOERKTEB,  WUhtIa,  a  Gorman  astronomer, 
born  at  (irftnl>erg,  Silefda,  l>ec.  IG,  1K:<2.  lie 
studied  in  Berlin  and  in  Bonn,  where  he 
graduated  in  lKo4.  lie  hccnnio  eiecond  assia- 
lant  at  the  Berlin  observatory  in  1855.  first  as- 
sistant in  IKCiO,  (irofessor  in  lKfi:t,  and  direc- 
tor of  Ihe  ohserviilory  in  .March,  Itfio.  lie  is 
prominently  connected  with  thu  most  impor- 
tant astronomical  jieriiidiciiK  and  secretary  of 
the  astronomical  societv,  and  since  the  close  of 
18H8  has  l>een  at  the  bend  of  the  commission 
for  establifhing  (icrman  weights  and  measurea 
uiKin  a  metrical  basis. 

F4EITS.    See  Embhtologt. 

FOCt  a  body  of  aqueous  va|ior  in  the  atmos- 

Eliere,  like  the  clouds  seen  in  the  sky  above, 
ut  distinguished  from  them  both  by  its  jiosi- 
tion  and  by  the  manner  of  its  formation.  A 
laiye  clo-as  uf  clouds  result  from  the  dimion- 
tiou  of  tem|ieratnre  produced  by  the  elevation 
and  expansion  of  moist  air,  and  a  small  cbuis 
is  due  rather  to  the  cooling  of  the  air  by 
radiation  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  bodies 
of  cooler  air ;  while  again  a  very  important 
class  arise  from  the  radiation  of  heat  verti- 
cnlly  into  the  cold  interstellar  regions.  To 
these  simple  causes  also  innst  1»e  attributed 
the  formation  of  a  large  class  of  fogs.  On  the 
other  hanil,  the  peculiar  feature  in  the  origin 
of  a  number,  and  esi>ecially  of  the  heaviest 
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fo^  that  occur,  consists  in  tins,  tliat  the  moist 
air  radiates  its  heat  downward  to  a  compara- 
tively cold  body  of  either  water,  earth,  or  air. 
The  turnier  case  occurs  when  tlie  earth,  after 
a  [teriod  of  low  temi)erature,  becomes  quite 
cold,  and  the  winds  then  waft  warm  moist 
air  over  the  cold  regions,  while  tlie  small  con- 
ducting power  of  the  earth,  ice,  or  snow  does 
not  allow  its  surface  at  once  to  follow  the 
change  in  temperature.  Fogs  of  the  second 
class  occur  only  during  very  clear  nights ;  the 
radiation  from  the  earth  then  takes  place  with 
great  freedom,  and  the  moist  air  by  this  means 
coming  into  contact  with  the  cold  earth  be- 
comes greatly  reduced  in  temperature,  and 
after  depositing  a  heavy  dew  lies  still  in  the 
valleys  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground. 
To  this  body  of  cold  air  the  suj)erincumbent 
atmosi)hero  radiates  heat  as  freely  as  to  the 
outer  regions  of  the  air,  and  even  more  rapid- 
ly because  of  its  nearness.  AVhen  by  this  pro- 
cess the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  dew 
point,  the  aqueous  vapor  begins  to  condense 
as  fog,  the  particles  of  which  attach  them- 
selves to  neighboring  solid  bodies,  such  as 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  but  in  a  manner 
slightly  ditlercnt  from  tlie  formation  of  dew. 
The  third  class  of  fogs,  that  i)roduced  by  the 
radiation  of  atmospheric  heat  to  a  body  of 
cold  water,  mav  occur  in  two  wavs:  either 
warm  air  may  be  wafted  over  bodies  of  cold 
water,  or  currents  of  cold  water  may  under- 
run  bodies  of  warm  moist  air.  The  fogs  on 
the  coasts  of  New  England.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland,  and  those  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
belong  in  great  measure  to  the  former  class, 
as  the  motion  of  the  cold  ocean  currents  must 
be  considered  quite  slight  in  comparison  with 
the  ra])idly  moving  winds.  To  the  latter  class 
belong  fogs  over  rivers  whose  cold  waters  are 
flowing  rapidly  toward  warmer  regions.  These 
are  important  features  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  have  been  well  studied 
by  Dr.  W.  M.  Carj)enter.  (See  '* American 
Journal  of  Science"  for  1843.) — Concerning 
the  exact  condition  of  the  vapor  when  in  the 
state  that  constitutes  a  fog,  much  has  been 
written  since  the  first  announcement  by  Kratz- 
enstt'in  of  his  theory  of  the  existence  of  fog 
Vesicles  as  distinct  from  rain  or  dew  drops. 
Notwithstimding  the  labors  of  Kamtz  (1830), 
Meissner  (1K(;7),  Muhry  (\HU),  and  others,  it 
must  be  adiuitted  that  this  theory  is  still  sup- 
ported bv  too  few  Uiinutelv  accurate  observa- 
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tions  to  allow  its  unqualified  adoption;  and  it 
is  safer  to  presume  that  the  ]>articles  of  a  fofi: 
are  maintained  tloating  in  the  air  simply  by 
the  reM>tance  otfered  by  the  atmosnhere  to  the 
fall  of  minute  spherical  IxKlies.- — The  dry  fog 
that  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
North  American  Indian  summer  is  not  essen- 
tiallv  ditlerent  from  the  m<»or  smoke  {Moor- 
rnnrft)  of  Europe,  and  has  been  satisfactorily 
tracecl  to  the  burning  of  extensive  tracts  of 
forest  and  prairie  hind.  From  sui^h  tires  the 
diluted  smoke  spreads  with  the  winds  over  im- 


mense areas.  The  progress  of  these  mtMct 
of  smoke  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  Ut 
of  late  years  been  very  closely  followed  by  tU 
oflicers  of  the  w  eat  tier  bureau  of  the  'armj 
signal  oflice,  who  have  frequently  been  able  to 
predict  this  phenomenon.  The  great  fire*  uf 
1871  m  the  northwest,  and  inde^nl  tbrongboat 
the  whole  country,  gave  rise  to  remarkft:>]e 
exhibitions  of  this  haze.  An  eztraordiiurj 
dry  fog  is  recorded  to  have  covered  the  mL«'ie 
of.  Europe  in  1783  for  nearly  two  months. 

FOGELBERG,  Beast  Eriaad,  a  Swedish  wrolp- 
tor,  born  at  Gothenburg  abont  1787,  dinl  ia 
Trieste,  Dec«  21,  1854.  lie  was  tlie  urn  U 
a  bronze  founder,  studied  in  Stockholm  tod 
Paris,  and  spent  upward  of  80  years  in  liomc, 
taking  rank  next  to  Thorwaldsen.  The  niU 
jects  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are  from 
Greek  and  Scandinavian  mythology,  Dianj  of 
which  are  in  the  museum  and  in  the  privste 
galleries  of  Stockholm.  He  also  made  brcnxii 
statues  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XIV. 
(Bemadotte). 

FO€ARAS,  a  market  town  of  Transylvinia, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aluta,  82  m.  AV.  N.  ^V.  of  Kr^'O- 
stadt;  pop.  in  1867,  4,714.  It  has  a  struD^y 
fortified  castle,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  and  restored  in  the  early  part  o( 
the  17th  by  Bethlen  G4bor.  Fogaras  givei 
title  to  the  United  Greek  archbishop  of  tbt 
Konmans  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crova; 
but  his  residence  is  at  Blasendorf.  On  July  12, 
1849,  Bem  was  defeated  here  by  the  Ruatiu 
generals  Engelhardt  and  Ltidera. 

FOGGIA.    L  Also  called  Capttakata,  a  prov- 
ince of  soutliem  Italy,  bounded  N«  iDd  £.  bj 
the  Adriatic,  and  bordering  on  the  proriBctt 
of  Ban,  Potenza,  Avelhno,  and  CunpobaMo; 
area,  2,955  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  819,164.    It 
comprises  the  three  districts  of  Borino,  Fe^ 
gia,  and  San  Severo.    The  Gargano  penimak 
forms  in  the  southern  part  the  golf  of  Mii- 
fredonia,  on  which  opena  the  vaat  plain  cf 
Foggia.    The  Gargano  range  eztenda  OTer  M 
sq.  m.  on  the  S.  £.  nde  of  the  province,  ail 
the  branches  of  the  main  Apennioea  riM  « 
the  S.  W.    Between  the  barren  mouitaiBQai 
regions  are  exceedingly  fertile  ralleya.    Iki 
chief  rivers  are  the  Ofanto,  Fortore^  Caadsli- 
ro,  Cervaro,  and  Carapella.    The  vine  aid  tkt 
olive  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  amoag 
the  otlier  products  are  gndn,  tobacco,  Ucoriet^ 
hemi),  and  fiax.    The  breedinff  of  cattk;  psr- 
ticularly  of  sheep,  is  extenaivdy  partoed.   % 
A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  in  the  |iUb 
of  Apulia  (La  I'uglia),  60  m.  N.  E.  of  Ib- 
ples,  connected  by  rail  with  Anc        ) 
and  Ban;   pop.  in  1872,  88,188.    a%       • 
built,  with  wide  clean  streeta,  handa       i 
and  gateways,  but  no  walls.      It  i       ■ 
20  churches,  a  cathedral  originally  G      ft 
rebuilt  in  a  different  style  after  ita  p 
struct  ion  by  an  earth<|uak6  in  1781,  i^ 
anti()uities,  a  public  library,  and  a  tk 
The  main  streets  and  public  sqi 
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mined  bjcapacioasvanltscalled/oMd,  in  which 
qoantitie.s  of  grain  are  stored  from  year  to 
year.  There  are  raany  schools,  including  one 
i>f  agriculture  and  a  seminary  for  girls.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  and  vine- 
yards, hut  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  cheese,  capers, 
wine,  oil,  and  other  agricultural  products,  and 
ia  a  staple  market  for  com  and  wool.  One 
of  the  principal  fairs  in  the  kingdom  is  held 
Iktc  in  May.  Foggia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fimnded  about  the  9th  century,  and  peopled 
from  the  ancient  Arpi  or  Argyrippa,  6  m.  dis- 
tant, the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  It 
was  one  of  the  favorite  residences  of  the  em- 
pen^r  Frederick  II.,  who  built  a  palace  hero 
in  1223.  A  gateway  of  this  palace  and  a 
large  well  snnk  by  Frederick  still  remain. 
Under  the  walls  of  the  city,  Manfred,  Frede- 
rick's natural  son,  defeated  the  legate  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
peace.  Charles  I.  of  Ai^jon  built  a  fortified 
palA<*e  hero,  in  which  he  and  his  son  Philip  died. 

FOIX,  a  tt»wn  of  S.  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Ariege,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Ariege  at  its  junction  with  the  Arget,  in 
a  narrow  valley  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
4*>4  m.  S.  of  Paris,  and  43  m.  8.  by  E.  of 
Toulouse,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  roil; 
pop.  in  18G0,  6,74r».  It  has  considerable  trade 
and  various  manufactures,  the  principal  of 
which  is  iron.  It  was  founded  probably  about 
the  2d  century,  and  in  the  llth  century  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  county,  and  was  a  strong- 
hi»Id  Iff  importance.  The  county  of  Foix  near- 
ly corresponded  to  the  department  of  Ariege. 

FOIX,  C'Mits  •f,  a  French  family  conspicuous 
from  the  11th  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tory. — Raymond  Roger  reigned  from  1188  to 
1223.  He  engaged  in  the  third  crusade  among 
the  followers  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  distin- 
gni^hed  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  taking 
of  Acre.  After  his  return  to  France  he  sided 
with  the  count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Albigenses 
asrainst  the  crusading  forces  led  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  and  contributed  t^  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Toulouse,  during  which  Montfort  was 
killiNl. — His  son,  Roger  Bernard  II.,  styled 
the  (treat,  who  succeedeil  him  in  1228,  followed 
hi4  example,  but  in  1229  was  forced  into  sub- 
mission to  the  king  and  the  pope. — Roger 
Berxakd  III.  (120.>-1302)  gained  considerable" 
reriutation  as  a  troubadour,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  wars  with  the  kings  of  France  and 
Anuron ;  ho  was  several  times  imprisoned. — 
Gaston  II.  (1315-i;J43)  did  good  service  to 
Philif)  VI.  of  Franco  in  his  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  assisted  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile  against 
the  M<K»rs. — Gaston-  III.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1343,  when  only  12 
Tears  old.  He  was  called  Phcebus  on  account 
either  of  his  light  hair  or  of  a  sim  he  bore  on 
hU  esciitrlieon.  He  signalized  himself  against 
the  En;rlish  in  Guienne  and  I>anguedoc,  and  in 
13.'>»»  was  imprisoned  for  a  while  at  Paris  for 
complicity  in  the  intrigues  of  Charles  the  Bad 


of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-law.  On  his  release 
he  fought  bravely  in  the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  against  the  Prussians.  Returning  to 
France  in  1358,  he  contributed  to  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  rebellious  Jacquerie, 
who  were  besieging  the  royal  chateau  at  Meaux. 
In  1862,  by  victory  over  the  count  d'Armagnac, 
he  secured  for  himself  possession  of  B6am; 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  court  at  Orthez 
and  afterward  at  Pan  was  admired  by  Froissart. 
In  1 380  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Langue- 
doc  by  Charles  V.,  but  his  dignity  was  contest- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Berry,  whom  he  defeated 
at  Revel.  Gaston  Phoebus  was  a  famous  hunts- 
map,  and  left  a  book  entitled  Jdiroir  de  PhebuSy 
des  deduicU  de  la  chaue  de»  beetes  %n\itaige»  et 
dee  oyseaux  de  proie  (fol.,  Paris,  1507).— -Gas- 
ton IV.  (died  in  1472)  made  himself  conspic- 
uous by  services  as  well  as  hostility  to  both 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  He  married  Eleo- 
nora,  princess  and  afterward  queen  regnant  of 
Navarre,  who  died  in  1479;  and  her  heiress 
Catherine  de  Foix  marrying  Jean  d*Albret  in 
1484,  the  county  of  Foix  was  henceforth  united 
with  Navarre  under  that  house.  Her  rights 
to  the  county  were,  however,  long  disputed 
by  her*  uncle,  Jean  do  Foix,  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne.  A  son  of  the  latter  was  the  hero  and 
victim  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  (April  11, 
1512).     (See  Gastox  de  Foix.) 

FOKIEBf.  a  maritime  province  of  China, 
bounded  N.  by  Chekiang,  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Ki- 
angsi,  S.  by  Kwangtung,  and  S.  £.  by  the  China 
sea;  area,  53,480  8i\,  m. ;  pop.  estimated  in  1842 
at  26,000,000.  It  abounds  in  bays  and  islands, 
including  Amoy,  Ilaitan,  and  part  of  Formo- 
sa. The  Min  ami  its  tribntariea  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  The  country,  though  generally 
mountainous,  is  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 
The  hills  are  cut  in  terraces,  and  the  valleys  aro 
beautiful  and  fertile ;  and  agriculture  is  greatly 
j)romoted  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  products 
aro  excellent  black  tea,  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
sweet  potatoes,  camphor,  sugar,  iron,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  alum.  Porcelain  and  cloth  aro 
made.  The  chief  imports  are  corn,  drugs, 
fruits,  and  salted  meats.     Capital,  Foochow. 

FOKSHABfl,  a  fnmtier  town  of  Roumania,  104 
m.  N.  E.  of  Bucharest,  divided  by  the  river 
Milkov  between  the  provinces  of  IN^allachia 
and  Moldavia,  the  smaller  part  belonging  to 
the  latter;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.  The  best 
Moldavian  wine  is  produced  in  its  vicinity.  A 
congress  of  Russian  and  Turkish  diplomatists 
was  held  here  in  1772.     Near  the  town  the 

j  Russians  and  Austrians  defeated  the  Turks, 
Julv21,  1789. 

I       fSlDVIe.  or  Dua-Fildfir  (Foldvar-on-the- 

!  Danul>e),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Tolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  1)annl>e,  47 
m.  S.  of  Buda;  pop.  in  IHr.O,  12,3^2.  It  com- 
mands the  communicatitm  between  the  up}KT 
and  lower  Danube,  and  is  a  depot  for  salt.  The 
surrounding  district  is  fertile,  produeinir  grains 

i  and  wine;  and  the  town  has  a  considerable 

I  sturgeon  fishery. 
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FOLEY,  J«hB  Henry,  nn  Irish  sculptor,  bom 
in  Dublin,  Maj  24,  1818.  At  an  curly  a^e  he 
entered  the  drawing  and  modelling  schools  of 
the  royui  Dublin  society,  and  in  1834  became 
a  student  at  the  royal  academy  in  London.  In 
1830  he  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  there, 
with  his  models  of*'  Innocence  "  and  the  "Death 
of  Abel/^  Among  the  most  popular  of  his 
imaginative  works  are :  ^*  Ino  and  the  Infant 
Bacchus"  (1840),  "Lear  and  Cordelia"  and 
the  "Death  of  Lear  "(1841),  "Venus  rescuing 
-^neas"  (1842),  and  "Prospero  relating  his 
Adventures  to  Miranda  "  (1843).  For  several 
years  he  has  been  kept  busy  with  commissions 
for  portrait  statues,  producing,  among  many 
others,  those  of  Edmund  Burke  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  for  Dublin.  One  of  his  latest 
works  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Prince  Albert, 
for  the  memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  of  which  also 
bo  executed  the  group  "Asia." 

FOLICi.\0  (anc.  Fulginium  or  FuJginia\  a 
walk-<l  city  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  20  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Perugia,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Ai>ennines  ;  pop.  in 
1872,  21,6Kr».  It  is  large,  but  poorly  built, 
and  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  silks, 
woollens,  s<)a[>,  bleached  wax,  and  f»laying 
cards.  In  1831 -'2  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquake**.  The  celebrated  picture  of  Ra- 
phnel.  La  Madonna  di  Foliffno,  took  its  name 
from  this  place.  A  monument  to  tho  painter 
Alunno  was  erected  here  in  1872. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  market  town,  seaport^  and 
parish  of  Kent,  England,  built  partly  on  the 
level  shore  and  partly  on  a  cliff  on  the  straits 
of  Dover,  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Dover,  of  which  it  is 
a  sub-port,  and  83  m.  S.  E.  of  London  by  the 
Southeastern  railway;  pop.  in  1871,  12,094. 
It  was  anciently  a  place  of  importance,  and 
Btill  has  traces  of  Roman  defences.  In  the  18th 
century  it  wns  the  seat  of  extensive  fisheries, 
and  drew  still  greater  wealth  from  various 
branches  of  the  smuggling  trade,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  which  it  fell  into  decay.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  railway,  however,  which 
connects  at  this  port  with  a  line  of  steam  pack- 
ets f<»r  BouloLTie,  it  has  recovered  its  prosperity. 
The  harlH)r  has  been  improved,  a  fine  pier  has 
been  built,  a  custom  house  established,  new 
wiireh(»usi'fl  and  hotels  have  lK>en  erect e<l,  and 
streets  opened.  It  is  said  that  the  town  for- 
merly contained  five  churches,  four  of  which 
were  swept  away  by  tho  sea ;  there  are  now 
two.  An  ohl  castle,  founded  by  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Kent  and  rebuilt  by  the  Normans,  has 
been  almost  totally  destroyed,  together  with 
the  height  on  which  it  was  erected,  by  the 
encroachment  of  tho  sea.  It  is  nmch  resorted 
to  for  sea  bathing. 

FOLLEi\\  Amst,  afterward  Adolf  Ladwli;,  a  Oer- 
man  poet,  b(»rn  in  (iies<i*n,  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
.Ian.  21,  1794,  died  in  Bern.  Switzerland,  Dec. 
2Ck  1H05.  After  studying  philology  and  the- 
ology in  his  native  town,  he  served  in  tlie  cam- 
paign of  1814  against  France,  (^n  his  return 
he  studied  law  for  two  years  at  Heidelberg,  in 


1817  began  to  edit  the  AUgemeint  Zeitwwf^ 
Elberfeld,  in  1819  was  involved  in  politicil 
agitations  for  which  be  was  imprisoned  two 
years  in  Berlin,  went  tbence  to  Switzcrind, 
and  subsequently  became  a  citizen  of  Zftriek 
In  1847  he  purchased  the  castle  of  Liebenfrbii 
Thurgau,  whence  in  1854  he  removed  to  B^i. 
He  translated  the  Homeric  hymns  (18141.  ud 
a  volume  of  old  Latin  ecclesiastical  hymii 
(Elberfeld,  1819),  and  published  other  worbL 
FOLLEN.    L  Ckarlcs,  an  American  clergrmiB, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Jlomrod  is 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sept.  4, 1795,  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  steamboat  Lezingtoa  ii 
Long  Island  sound,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  IS. 
1840.    He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  where  1m 
was  distinguished  for  his  liberal  sentimeBtfl,  sad 
attached  himself  to  the  Bur$ehen9ehqft,  wUch 
fell  under  suspicion  as  aiming  at  political  reto- 
lution.    He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Rurkkm- 
schaft^  and  many  patriotic  songs,  which,  with 
others  by  his  brotner  August-,  were  pablislwd 
at  Jena  in  1819.    In  1818  he  received  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  lav 
from  the  university  at  Giessen,  where  be  re- 
mained for  some  time  as  a  lecturer  on  jarie- 
prudence.    He  then  went  to  Jena  to  lecture  tt 
the  university,  and  was  accused  of  eomptidcy 
in  the  assassination  of  Kotzebne.      He  w« 
twice  arrested,  but  after  a  rigid  ezaminatiai 
was  honorably  acquitted.      About  the  siiM 
time  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  b«Dg  tke 
author  of  the  **  Great  Song,"  whioh  was  eoa- 
sidered  seditious,  but  no  evidence  iras  fond 
against  him,  though  in  fact  he  was  one  of  lis 
composers.     Ho  was,  however,  forbidte  It 
continue  his  lectures  at  Jena.    He  retwaed  tt 
(liessen,  but  learning  that  be  was  again  to  W 
])ut  under  arrest,  ho  fled  to  Paria,  and  tbeMt 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  was  appointed  pvs* 
fessor  of  Latin  and  history  in  die  caatooJ 
school  of  the  Grisons  at  Coire.    Hia  leetawi 
ha\ing  given  offence  by  their  UnitariaB  la- 
dency  to  some  of  the  Calvinistic  ministers  of  tke 
district,  he  asked  a  dismissal  and  obtained  it 
with  a  testimonial  to  his  ability,  leuniag;  Mi 
worth.    The  university  of  Basel  then  appomNJ 
him  lecturer  upon  law  and  metaphreicab  Vlflt 
ho  was  at  Coire  and  Basel  a  demand 
by  tho  Gennan  governments  for  his  i 
a  revolutionist    It  was  twice  refused,  bat« 
its  renewal  a  third  time  in  a  threatening  fam^ 
Basel  yielded,  and  a  resolution  waa  pawid  iv 
his  arrest.    He  escaped  from  the  city,  and  at  tka 
close  of  1824  sailed  for  New  York.    HesaM 
learned  the  English  language,  and  in  Decqabsfc 
1825,  ho  received  the  appointment  of  teacher « 
German  at  Harvard  college.    In  18S8  1m  wv 
appointed  teacher  of  ecclesiastical  hisloiy  mI 
ethics  in  the  divinity  school,  having  in  tlw  ■§■ 
time  l>een  admitted  as  a  oandidateror  tlw  aia^ 
try.    In  1830  he  was  appointed  proiMwr  if 
German  literature  at  Harvard,  wbidi  poat  ho 
held  for  five  years.  In  1836-*7  be  waa  pasiflrif 
the  first  Tnitarian  sodety  in  Kew  Ton,  aad  la 
1839  he  took  charge  of  a  cfaorch  in  EaK 
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[as^.  In  1836  he  published  "  Psychology  " 

n  "  Essay  on  Religion  and  the  Church." 

:\A  a  contrihutor  to  reviews,  and  occa- 

ly  gave   courses  of  lectures.      His  ser- 

and  lectures,  and  an  unfinished  sketch 

work  on  psychology,  with  a  memoir  of 

fe  by  Mrs.  Pollen,  have  been  published 

s.,  Boston,  1H41).     11.  BIza  Lee,  an  Ameri- 

ithoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daugh- 

Samuel  Cabot,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  15, 

died  nt  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1860. 

iiurried  Dr.  Follen  in  1828.     Her  princi- 

>nblications  are:    "Selections  from   F6- 

•*  and  the  *' Well  Spent  Hour"  (1828); 

Skeptic ''  (1835) ;  **  Married  Life,"  "  Little 

k"  and  ** Poems"  (183i))  ;  ** Twilight  Sto- 

(]x')9);  and  a  second  series  of  "Little 

»"  (1H.VJ). 

HBLAXQIE.  I.  Albaiy  WIRhw,  an  English 
lalist,  bom  in  1797,  died  in  London,  Oct. 
<7'2.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  law- 
md  studied  for  that  profession,  but  soon 
le  a  political  writer.  After  contributing 
;  **  Morning  Chronicle,"  he  became  editor 
f  *'  Examiner  "  in  1820,  succeeding  Leigh 
,  and  conducted  it  with  great  ability  till 

In  1H37  he  published  "England  under 
I  Administrations  "  (8  vols.),  a  collecticm 
i  contributions  to  the  "Examiner."  In 
he  be<"aine  director  of  the  statistical  de- 
tent in  the  board  of  trade.  His  "  Life  and 
•»,''  e<lited  by  his  nephew,  E.  B.  de  Fon- 
ue,  was  published  in  1874.  IL  J«hB  Stm- 
irtia^  an  English  lawyer,  brotlier  of  the 
ding,  born  in  London  in  March,  1787, 
here,  Nov.  3,  1865.  He  was  educated  at 
hurterhouse  and  at  Cains  oollego,  Cam- 
L'.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army, 
served  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United 
I,  aud  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle 
w  ( )rleans.  In  1816  he  was  called  to  the 
,nd  the  year  after  was  made  a  commis- 
•  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  position  he 
»d  and  wrote  vigorously  for  a  reform  in 
^•stein.  In  1823,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
he  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Med- 
furisi»rudence,"  and  in  1826,  with  Sutton 
>e  and  Kichard  Goff,  he  started  the  "  Ju- 
toa<lvocate  amendment  of  the  laws. 
CD  Dr  LIf,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
»  S.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago;  area,  754  sq. 
M»[>.  in  1H70,  46.273.  It  is  drained  by 
da  Lac  river  and  other  streams.  A  steep 
of  limestone,  running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
^  the  county  into  two  unequal  portions, 
isterninost  of  which  is  heavily  timbered, 

the  otlier  contains  extensive  prairies. 
i<:»il  is  ojilc.'ireous  and  generally  fertile. 
^Visoon-iin  division  of  the  Chicago  and 
nve-itern  railroad,  the  Sheboygan  and 
du  Lac,  and  the  Xorthem  division  of  the 
iukee  and  St.  Paul,  pass  through  the 
y.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
'2»w;  l)ushels  of  wheat,  287,400  of  Indinn 
S7'»,  515  of  oats,  60,735  of  bariey,  242.061 
taliHs,  76,027  tons  of  hay,  1,095,482  lbs. 
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of  butter,  274,137  of  wool,  and  40,825  of  hops. 
There  were  11,621  horses,  14,273  milch  cows, 
13,350  other  cattle,  66,084  sheep,  and  12,917 
swine ;  4  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 8  of  boots  and  shoes,  28  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  7  of  cheese,  9  of  clothing,  7  of  furniture, 
4  of  iron  cai>tings,  10  of  engines  and  boilers,  1  of 
linseed  oil,  12  of  saddlery  and  harness,  9  of  sash- 
es, doors,  and  blinds,  12  of  tin,  copper,  and  slieet- 
iron  ware,  5  of  cigars,  3  planing  and  18  saw 
mills,  4  tanneries,  2  currying  establishments, 
and  19  flour  mills.     Capital,  Fond  du  Lac. 

FOND  M  LAC,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Fond 
du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin,  situated  at  the  S. 
end  of  Lake  Winnebago,  60  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Milwaukee ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,460 ;  in  1870,  12,- 
764,  of  whom  4,029  were  foreigners.  It  is  built 
on  ground  ascending  gradually  from  the  lake, 
and  interspersed  with  groves.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  city  is  the  numerous  artesian 
wells,  which  supply  water  of  great  purity  and 
excellence.  One  of  these  yields  magnetic 
water,  and  is  noted  for  its  curative  properties. 
The  buildings  are  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of 
brick.  The  chief  public  edifices  are  an  exten- 
sive hotel,  a  fine  hall,  a  large  high  school  build- 
ing, and  a  fine  post  otfice  building.  Fond  da 
Lac  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  ships  large  quantities  of  hay  imd  many 
horses  and  cattle  to  the  Lake  Superior  mining 
region*  It  has  commnnioation  by  steamboat 
with  Green  bay  and  with  points  on  the  Fox 
and  Wolf  rivers,  and  by  rail  with  all  points 
through  the  Wis(*onsin  division  of  the  Cuicago 
and  Northwestern  railroad  and  the  Sheboygan 
and  Fond  do  Lac  railroad,  and  there  is  also  an 
air-line  road  to  Milwaukee.  The  manufactories 
include  16  saw  mills,  2  shingle  mills,  4  sa-sh  and 
door  factories,  8  grist  mills,  8  founderies,  1 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  15  or 
20  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  and  1  blast 
furnace.  The  car  shops  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  employ  about  400  men. 
There  is  a  national  bank  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  and  two  savings  banks  having  each 
$50,000  capital.  The  city  is  divided  into  five 
wards.  In  1872  there  were  47  public  schools, 
viz.,  1  high,  4  grammar,  and  42  primary,  hav- 
ing 50  teachers  and  an  average  attendance 
of  3,020  pupils.  The  total  exi>enditure  for 
school  purposes  was  $92,569,  of  which  $18,871 
were  for  teachers'  wages.  There  are  15 
churches,  and  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly  (German), 
and  5  weekly  (2  German)  newspapers. 

FO^tSETJI,  DMMra  PlaeBtH  de,  marchioness, 
an  Italian  martyr,  bom  in  Naples  in  1758,  ex- 
ecuted J\dy  20,  1799.  She  belonged  to  an 
illustrious  familv,  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  poetical  talent,  and  learning.  In  1784 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  manpiis  Fonseca 
I  and  a  lady  in  waiting  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Na- 
ples, whose  favor  she  soon  forfeited  by  her  re- 
marks on  her  m{\jesty*s  intimate  relations  with 
the  minister  Acton.  After  the  fiight  of  the 
royal  family  in  1708,  the  marchioness  was 
prominent  as  a  partisan  of  the  French,  and 
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^oiispirnnus  bj  elo(|iiciit  public  addresses;  and  ] 
on  tilt:  ri-sturutioti  iil'tliu  XeupolitaQ  iiiuDurcliy 
in  ITU'J  she  was  ecntuncud  to  tk-uth  on  tliu  I 
twllows  Qt  till!  -inatigHtion  of  (juvcn  Caroline,  I 
upun  tlie  gruimd  uf  livr  liaviiig  contributcil  to  ' 
tbe  anli-n)vuli>t  ilonitort  A'apoUtaiio.  Her  ' 
i-XGCution  became  the  signal  uf  whule#ule  mos- 
sui'rc'H  and  iiDpriioumcnts. 

FO^TIIXE,  Jeu  dc  ta.    Sec  La  Foxtaine. 

FOKTllJiEBLEAt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
nnrtment  of  SelDO-et-Marnc,  3S  in.  S.  S.  £.  of 
I'liris,  on  the  Suutlieosturn  railu'sv,  in  tlic  inidiit 
of  the  fon-at  to  wliicli  it  tfiveii  its  name;  pop. 
in  IHiiU,  lU.TUT.  It  |jaa  a  college,  a  public  li- 
tirnry,  three  liandMnne  barracks  for  cavalrj 
and  iiifontrj,  a  huspitul  fonnded  by  Anno  uf 
Austria. ttniiavlau for inrlseBtaldiohi^  bjMme. 
de  Montespan,  iin  obelisk  erected  on  the  inar- 
rioiw  of  Louis  XVI.  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
thii  old  residence  of  (ialiriellc  d'Estr^cs.  Its 
raunnfuetDres  of  porcelain  and  earthenware 
liavo  aotne  reputation ;  and  the  dtilicious  frrnpes 


Cliilvsu  nf  h'uBtilneblfiHL 

pathercd  in  the  vicinity,  ccpecinlly  at  Thomery, 
nnil  cvlfbriitcd  under  the  name  of  ehtit*rla»  fir 
FonUinihli-iu.  arc  the  nl.Ject  of  n  brisk  nnd 
prulilable  trii<Ic.  Hut  the  town  owes  itsceleb- 
rity  til  its  roynl  cliAtcau,  a  niiiyniricent  pile  of 
vnrioiia  kinds  of  nrchitcctiire.  which  hiiH  been 
the  residence  of  wverjil  inoniirciis.  This  elifi- 
teau,  orifiinnllv  foinided  liv  Ilobert  the  Pious 
toward  the  eiid  of  the  loth  centurv,  wjis  re- 
built hy  Louis  VII.  in  the  I2lli.  and  embel- 
lUiicd  i;y  I'liilin  Augustus.  Louis  IX.,  nnd  oth- 
ers. Franciii  l.  hud  it  entirely  rcnovateil  and 
eidar^d  liv  artists  brought  from  Itiilv.  Kosso, 
Prinniticchv  Sii-i.lo  dcU"  Ahliate,  Leonardo  da 
■N'inci,  Andrea  del  Siirto,  and  Itenvennto  Cel- 
lini ornumentetl  it  with  tbcir  works,  important 
r.'iuiiius  of  which  mnr  still  be  si'en.  It  was  im- 
jir..ve<l  hv  Ilenrv  iV.  nnd  all  his  successors. 
S'upolfon  I.  upcnt  here  n.non.niHi  francs  be- 
Iwccn  lfln4  and  lHl;t.  l.miis  riiilijipe  com- 
pletely restored  it  and  put  it  in  splendid  order 
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fhini  1837  to  IS40,  aod  Kapolcon  III.  di'I  kiI 
netrleet  it.  It  is  in  fact  a  iHiDcction  of  )iilant 
of  ditTcrcnt  epochs  and  stylet^  and  \\i  mt- 
uents,  pictures,  andstatnory  areof  thcLi^fa^ 
excellence.  Its  library  is  iavalnable.  Tbisrhi- 
tcnu  has  been  the  scene  of  many  hitti'hri! 
erents.  I'hilipIV.,  Henry  III.,  and  Loiu>.\[ll. 
were  bom  in  it.  Christina  of  i^wedcn  inliil'ited 
it  durin(t  her  sojourn  in  France;  and  it  wm  fart* 
that  Id  lliST  her  farvrite  Monoldewhi  vsf  pd 
to  death  by  Suntinelli.  Here  an  ollianrt  vitk 
Sweden  was  fipned  in  lOGl,  and  here  in  IAS! 
IjOuIs  XIV.  signed  the  revocation  of  ibt  tioA 
of  Xautes.  Po|ie  Pins  VII.  was  confioi^  wiib- 
in  its  walls  for  19  months  (IB12-*14);  tad 
Napoleon,  who  had  signed  here  his  iMir*- 
tion,  April  II,  1R14,  bade  farewell  on  ibeMh 
to  his  old  guard  at  the  princiiiol  entriDce  <i 
the  palace,  known  as  la  eovr  an  etfrul  lUtt. 
llo  Mgned  his  second  and  final  alidiraiio 
here,  June  22,  1815.— The  forest  of  ForiMBc 
bteuu  (area,  41,000  acres),  which  was  ori^aaDr 
called  the  fiire<t  rf 
-=--       -  Iti^rc  or  Kifvre  |.«jhf 

Jlifrin),  isBSlinea*iiT 
tn  France,  and  a)"<iBA 
in  game.     It  is  admtd 
with  Btatu(«.  tiDi|-l« 
lakes,    WBterfulIt,  ai 
fountain*.      Its   nrM 
and  pictnresque  Mmey 
is    highly    appmHtftJ 
by  traveller*  and  iaai- 
scape    painters^    wUi 
its  qnarries  ■npp'*'  tts 
capital  with  mint " 
paving  stones.  Ad 
toire  de  la  J'mt  ilr  rtm- 
laintblra*  warpn^ft^ 
ed  by  Panl  Do 
1873. 
FonUl,  the  ] 
_:;^-  —  —  of  many  Italian  h 

ervof  thelBlbiMi 
centnrie*,      pnnd 
among  whom  was  Pboapkbo  (IBIi-'fT), 
instructor  of  the  Carraeci.     He  wu  one  ot 
most  prolitic  painters  of  the  Bolognesr  leb 
hnt  was  hasty  and  reckless  in  his  work. 
masteqiiece  is  the  "Adoration  of  the 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Gta 
logna,  which  has  been  deacribed  a*  i     " 
ing  the  stvlc  of  Panl  VeroneM.    I      ■> 
Lavima  (15.'i2-lC14)  attained  i 
cellencc  of  Guido  in  sam«  of  hn  v 
Famous  among  the  architerta  of      :  »■ 
family  was  I>ove:tico  (l.MS-lfiOT),  n  irf>fii 
the  cupola  of  the  bauKca  of  St.  Peter.  1 
the  stn|>endoii»  obelisk  which  had  been 
from  EgTpt  in  the  reign  of  CaTipila 
piaijin  of  St.  Peter  (IBhB),  despite  «r 
cultics,  and  was  ennobW  and  i 
rewarded  by  the  pope.    He  also  un 
librarr  of  the  Vatican  and  completed 
liticarpalace  of  Monte  Cavallo.    C\  *•••■ 

huring  di^raced  him  on  Kcei         m  ■ 
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u^  of  Ills  having  acquired  his  fortnne  dis- 
•nestly,  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
ipled. — Another  eminent  architect,  Carlo 
$34-1714),  was  employed  in  Home  under 
fen  successive 4)ope8.  Among  his  hest  known 
>rks  are  the  Cibo  and  Ginetti  chapels  and 
5  Grimani  and  Bolognetti  palaces,  the  lat- 

*  since  known  as  the  palazzo  Torlonia. 
POXTiXES^  LMby  mar(|uis  de,  a  French  wri- 
-,  born  in  Niort^  March  6,  1757,  died  in 
kTis,  March  17,  1821.  Going  to  Paris  when 
11  very  voung,  he  contributed  some  poetical 
*ces  to  the  Afercurede  France  and  the  Alma- 
eh  <ies  mmen^  but  his  reputation  began  with 

•  translation  of  Po|>e*8  **  Essay  on  Man," 
bli!ihed  in  1783.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rolution  he  joined  the  moderate  party,. and 

17*J3  wrote  the  petition  which  the  citizens 

Lyonii  presented  to  the  convention  against 
e  bltKxlv  tvrannv  of  Collot  d'Herbois.  After 
e  luh  'I'hermidor  he  became  one  of  the  con- 
ibators  to  the  Moderateur^  a  newspaper  in  the 
yali.st  interest  Ai\er  the  18th  Fructidor  he 
ok  refuge  in  England,  where  he  met  Chateau- 
iand,  and  a  lasting  friendship  grew  up  be- 
reen  thorn.  Allowed  to  return  to  France 
ter  the  IHth  Brumaire  (November,  1799),  he 
at  api>ointvd  by  the  first  consul  to  deliver  a 
megyric  on  Washingt<»n.  He  became  a  mem- 
\t  of  ttie  legislative  body  in  1802,  and  was 
iO!«en  its  president  in  1804.  On  the  re^tab- 
tbment  of  the  French  university  in  1808, 
apole<»n  placed  him  at  its  head  with  the  title 

grand  master,  and  in  1810  appointed  him 
oator.  Fontanes,  who  had  always  been  a 
yalist  at  heart,  desert tnl  his  protector  in  1814, 
)ted  H^rainst  him  in  the  senate,  and  joined  the 
w  king.     He  thus  secured  the  tenure  of  his 

*e4  and  dignities,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
t-rage.  During  his  later  years  he  devoted  Ids 
fill  re  hours  to  an  epic,  La  Greee  delitree^  whicli 

did  not  complete.  His  adopted  son  having 
eo  killed  in  a  duel,  he  died  bn>ken-heart- 
.  His  finished  style  of  oratory  and  the  purity 
d  t<.»r8e  elegance  of  his  poetry  have  given 
tn  the  title  of  *^  Racine's  last  descendant." 
collei'tion  of  his  speeches  was  published  in 
:»l,  and  his  works  were  edite<l  "by  Sainte- 
mve,  with  a  biographv  (2  vols.  8vo,  1887). 
1      Ti^lVGR,  Marie   AagfU^M  4e   ScMidlle  de 

I  »  duchess  de,  a  mistress  of  Louis  XIV., 
uH  lu  the  district  of  Rouergue  in  1661,  died 

Paris,  June  28,  1681.  A  member  of  a  no- 
d  but  impoverished  family,  she  went  to  the 
-«nch  court  as  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  queen 
»wager,  and  became  through  her  remarka- 
e  beauty  Mme.  de  Montespan^s  successor  as 
lief  favorite  of  the  king.  Her  discarded  rival 
tcterized  her  as  a  provincial  statue.  Her 
k»ava!jrance  knew  no  l>ounds;  the  king  sup- 
ied  her  with  500,000  francs  a  month,  whirh 
as  hardly  sufficient  for  her  wants.  She 
rought  into  fashion  a  head  dress  arranged 
ith  leaves  and  ribbons,  which  was  adopted 
U  over  Europe  under  her  name.  Louis  a IV. 
onferred  upon  her  the  rank  of  duchess,  but 


became  indifferent  to  her  after  the  loss  of  her 
beauty  in  childbed.  She  retired  to  the  abbey 
of  Port  Royal,  where  the  king  paid  her  a  visit 
in  her  last  "moments. 

FONTABiBIA.    See  Fuexterrabia. 

FOBfTENiY-L&COMTE,  a  t<»wn  of  France,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  department  in  Poitou, 
now  in  the  department  of  Vendue,  33  m.  8.  E. 
of  Napoleon- Vendue;  pop.  in  1866,  8,062.  It 
has  several  remarkable  churches,  a  college,  four 
convents,  a  fine  theatre,  and  three  yearly  fairs, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
staves,  cliarcoal,  leather,  linen,  coarse  cloth, 
cordage,  and  timber.  During  the  French  rev- 
olution its  name  was  changed  to  Fontenay-le- 
Penple.  In  a  public  square  is  an  ancient  foun- 
tain, from  which  the  town  takes  its  name. 

FOBiTENELLE,  Benard  le  Barier  or  le  Baayer 
de,  a  French  writer,  born  in  Rouen,  Feb.  11, 
1657,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1757.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Comeille  by  his  mother.  He  stu- 
died law,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  first  suit 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  j)er- 
formances  were  light  poems,  pastorals,  and 
plays;  his  tragedy  of  Aspar^  which  appeared 
in  1680,  was  hissed  by  the  public,  and  ridiculed 
by  Racine  and  Hoileau.  In  1683  he  published 
the  Dialoguf$  d^s  marts,  which  made  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reputation.  His  Entretiens  $ur 
la  pJuralite  de$  mondes  (1686)  and  HUtoire  de$ 
oracles  (1687),  the  latter  an  abridgment  of  a 
Latin  work  by  Van  Dale,  a  Dutch  author,  ren- 
dered him  popular  among  those  who  were  fond 
of  scientific  matters  expounded  in  an  elegant 
and  somewhat  affected  style.  In  1688  ho  pub- 
lished Poesies  pastoreUes.  His  Histoire  de  Vaca- 
demie  des  sciences  (1696-'99)  and  fjloges  de$ 
academiciens  (1708-M9)  are  still  admired  for 
their  clearness  and  elegance.  In  1699  he  was 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy. 

FONTENOY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainaut,  5  m.  S.  E.  of  Tournay ;  pop. 
800.  It  is  noted  for  a  victorv  of  the  French 
over  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  May 
11,  1745,  fought  by  the  latter  for  the  relief  of 
Tournay,  then  besieged  by  tlie  French.  The 
French,  76,()00  strong,  led  by  Marshal  Saxe 
and  animate<l  by  the  presence  of  Ix)uis  XV. 
and  the  dauphin,  were  posted  on  a  hill  with 
Fontenoy  before  them,  the  village  of  St.  An- 
toine  and  the  river  Scheldt  on  the  right,  and  a 
small  wood  on  the  left.  Their  naturally  strong 
position  was  so  fortifie<l  as  to  be  deemed  almost 
impregnable.  The  allies,  numbering  50,000, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  English,  were 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Thev  attacked 
the  French  outposts  on  the  10th,  and  early  the 
next  morning  began  the  engagement  by  a  fierce 
cannonade.  The  Dutch  underto<^k  to  carry 
St.  Antoine  and  Fontenoy  by  assault,  bnt  were 
driven  back  in  disorder.  Gen.  Ingoldsby,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  pierce  the  wood  with  a 
British  division,  retiretl  with  dishonor,  while 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  14,000  British 
and  Hanoverian  infantry  marching  in  columns 
of  80  or  40  front,  led  the  assault  upon  the 
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main  bcxly.  With  bayonets  fixed  tliey  plnn^red 
down  a  ravine  which  separated  them  from  the 
French  line,  and,  while  artillery  mowed  down 
their  ranks  fr(»m  ri^ht  and  left,  marehed  stead- 
ily torward  with  rapidly  diminishing  numbers 
but  untlinchinfif  courage.  They  gained  the  hill 
in  a  solid  mass,  cut  down  everything  before 
them,  and  had  nearly  won  the  day  by  inter- 
cepting the  French  retreat  to  the  Scheldt, 
when  Saxe,  having  in  vain  urged  the  king  to 
lly,  collected  his  force  for  a  last  eflbrt.  Four 
pieces  of  cimnon  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  British  front,  while  the  household  troops, 
the  reserve,  and  foremost  of  all  the  brigade  of 
Irish  exiles,  charged  on  either  tlank.  Exhausted 
and  unsupi>ort42d,  the  English  fell  back.  Their 
cavalry  came  to  the  rescue,  and  they  reached 
the  allied  position  with  unbroken  ranks,  having 
twice  cut  through  more  than  five  times  their 
number.  The  allies  retreated  to  Ath,  leaving 
about  8,000  killed,  wonnded,  and  prisoners, 
while  the  French  acknowknlged  an  almost 
equal  loss.  The  young  duke  de  Gramont  was 
one  of  those  who  fell.  The  spee<ly  fall  of  Tour- 
nay  and  the  conquest  of  Ghent,  Hruges,  Ostend, 
and  Dendermonde  were  the  fniits  of  Marshal 
Saxe's  victory. 

FOITEVBiiXT  (T.at.  Fons  EhrahJi\  Order  df, 
a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
founded  about  the  year  11  uO  by  Robert  of 
Arbrissel.  The  abl>ey  of  I^  Roe,  in  the  forest 
of  Craon,  was  an  establishment  of  regular  can- 
ons, which  also  owed  its  origin  to  Robert  of 
Arbrissel.  It  had  ceased  for  some  time  to 
bo  governed  by  him  when  ho  withdrew  with 
three  other  renowned  preachers  to  the  desert 
vale  of  F»»ntevrault,  on  the  Vienne,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Loire.  There,  beside  the 
l)iirial  i>laco  of  the  Plantagenets,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  four  distinct  establishments : 
(irand  Moutier  for  nuns,  St.  Lazare  for  lepers, 
St,  Mag<lalen  for  penitent  women,  and  a  mon- 
astery for  men.  To  the  inmates,  called  for  a 
long  time  *'the  poor  of  Christ,"  he  gave  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  somewhat  mcKlified.  This 
foundation,  as  well  as  the  modified  rule,  was 
approved  in  1100  by  the  council  of  Poitiers, 
and  the  bishop  of  that  city  obtained  from  Pope 
Pascal  II.  the  confirmati<m  of  the  new  order 
on  March  26  of  the  same  vear.  The  most  re- 
markahle  feature  in  its  constituti(m  was  that 
the  wh(»le  onler  was  governed  by  a  woman, 
the  founder  himself  vowing  obedience  with  all 
his  tnllfjwers  to  ITerlande  de  Champagne,  the 
first  abbess  general.  Robert  then  devoted  him- 
self exclu>ively  to  the  extension  of  the  order, 
which  soon  spread  over  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rof>e  and  had  several  houses  in  England.  It 
nuiiibere<l  .SJMM)  monks  and  nuns  at  the  death 
of  the  foumler  in  1117.  The  severe  discipline 
maintained  at  Fontevrault  had  obtained  for 
the  order  many  privileges  from  the  popes. 
The  mo-st  rigorous  of  its  ob*jervimces  were 
abolished  by  Eugenius  III.  In  HoO  dissensions 
aro*c  in  the  order  about  some  contemplated 
reforms ;  and  the  monks,  casting  aside  the  rule 


of  St.  Benedict,  adopted  that  of  St.  AugostJAe. 
and  called  tliemselves  canons  regular.    TIk 
2Gth  abbess  general,  Mary  of  Brittany,  in  1473 
drew  up  a  new  constitntion  combining  tlw 
statutes  of  the  founder  with  what  wis  mort 
appropriate  in  the  rules  of  St.  Benedirt  ud 
St.  Augustine ;  and  it  was  approved  by  Sixia 
IV.     After  much  opposition,  this  conrtifttioB 
was  adopted  by  the  order  in  1507,  the  rcni- 
sants  forming  an  independent  coDgregitioiL 
The  monks,  having  endeavored  in  1520  to  mI- 
mit  the  authority  of  the  abbess  to  the  <       ol 
of  a  council,  were  condemned  bj         nvtl 
authorities,  and  the  sentence  was  rai 
1523  by  Clement  VII.    A  new  effort  tv  •»>>« 
oflf  this  female  yoke  was  made  nnder  the  poa- 
tificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  who  favored  nch  i 
reform.    Rut  an  ordinance  cf  Louis  XIIL  n- 
joining  the  strict  obsenrance  of  the  boU  oC 
Sixtus  IV.,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  rhsu^ 
The  order  was  suppressed  during  the  FrmK^ 
revolution,  and  has  not  been  reviTed.~Thc 
title  of  abbess  of  Fontevrault  was  idways  roo- 
fer red  on  a  lady  of  royal  blood.    The  men- 
bers  were  mainly  recruited  from  the  opp«r 
classes ;  and  to  the  nuns  were  intrusted  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  royal  princesses,  JtUe$  de  Frawft: 
At  its  most  flourishing  period  the  order  cif 
Fontevrault  was  divided  mto  fonr  provisMi : 
that  of  France,   composing  6  priories;  thU 
of  Aquitaine,  14;  that  of  Anvergne,  IS;  uA 
that  of  Brittany,  13.    Within  the  centnl  m- 
tablishment  at  Fontevrault  were  five  chnrriN% 
Uic  vast  courts  and  buildings  forming  a  Gttb 
citv  in  themselves.    Four  of  the  charches  uA 
several  of  the  outbuildings  were  destroyed  is 
the  French  revolution.    The  remaining  ebi 
edifice,  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and  i 
remains  of  the  monasteries,  are  now  nsc4 
central  prison  for  2,000  men  and  bori^      ■ 
11  neighlH^ring  departments.     >  iJ. 

in  18G7  oflTerc^i  to  Queen  Victoriti  mw  m 
of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  Eleanor  of  Ai 
and  Isabel  of  Angoul^ine,  which  ad 
tombs  in  the  a<yoining  mansolenm;  i 
diri^ctor  of  the  establishment  refused  —  -an 
them  up  to  the  English  agent,  and 
protested  against  the  spoliation. 

FOSiVIEULE,  VIITHd  de,  a   Fr      h 
bom  in  Paris  in  1828.    He  taughi  i  ■ 

and  devoted  himself  to  the  popuUrixi 
scientific  subjects,  to  journalism,  and  >" 
nautics.    His  principal  works  are:  L       >— ' 
fiMtiU  (1865),  Zm  merceiUet  du  mmidt 
(186C),  £clair$  et  ttmnerra  (1867X         ^^ 
tronomie  modeme  (ISfiS),  some  of  ViiucA       t 
been  translated  into  English.     He  pel 
in  1870  a  narrative  of  his  aero  '  ^ 

which  is  included  in  Gla  %  -  m, 

the  Air  "(London,  1871). 

FOOTHOW,  Fahcka%  Fiacbaa,  or 
Tcalled  also  1  ly  the  inhabitants  II*      moi,  - 
py  Region  ^*),  a  city  of  China,  mpltal  ek 
province  of  Fokien,  and  one  of  the  pofti 
to  foreign  trade,  in  lat.  26"*  6'  N.,  loo.  11* 
E.,  150  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Amc^,  4S0m.  K.  £ 
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I,  und  875  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Shanghai ;  pop. 
»ly  estimated  from  600,000  to  1,250,000.. 
dd  on  a  plain  about  2^  ra.  from  the  N. 
if  the  Min  and  25  m.  from  its  month, 
aded  by  an  ampliitheatre  of  hills  about 
istant,  and  defended  bv  a  wall  7  m.  in 
,  20  to  25  ft.  high,  and  12   to  20  ft. 

The  city  has  seven  gates,  over  which 
gh  towers.  Outside  of  each  gate  are 
luburbs.    The  most  extensive  are  tliose 

8i>uth,  known  by  the  name  of  Nanti, 
extend  for  4  m.  southward,  and  along 
des  of  the  river.  They  communicate  by 
"idges  resting  on  a  small  densely  popu- 
Oand  called  Chungchow  (Middle  island), 
orthem  bridge,  called  the  bridge  of 
a</ed,  or  big  bridge,  said  to  be  800  years 
almut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  sup- 
by  nearly  40  piers  placed  at  unequal 
es.     Across  these  piers  are  immense 

3  ft.  square  and  about  45  ft.  long,  and 
lese  a  granite  platform.  The  sides  are 
'ith  shops.  The  city  proper  is  regular- 
t,  but  the  streets,  though  pa^^ed  with 

and  in  many  instances  planted  with 
ire  exceedingly  filthy,  narrow,  and  in- 
with  beggars  whose  saualid  and  loath- 
ppearanoe  is  beyond  description.     The 

are  usually  of  wood,  one  story  high, 
led  roofs.  A  semi-transparent  shell  in- 
ily  arranged  in  rows  is  sometimes  used 
idows.  (rreat  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
ive  in  boats  on  the  river.  There  are 
landsoine  buildings,  among  which  are 
«idences  of  the  civil  and  military  ofti- 
f  the  province.  The  temples  are  nu- 
i,  the  largest  being  that  known  as  the 
hwang-iniau ;  the  most  popular  deities 
'  god  of  war  and  the  goddeVs  of  mercy, 
mcrous  stiops  are  stocked  with  a  profu- 

goods  of  rather  poor  quality.  They  are 
»|>en,  and,  with  the  full  display  of  their 
tSs  tiie  jostling  and  noise  of  the  huck- 
nd  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets,  give 
>rou;rhfares  much  the  appearance  of  a 
.  pla<-e.  One  of  the  most  singular  fea- 
f  FiKM-how  is  the  great  number  of  towers 
1  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  walls,  over 
eets,  and  even  on  the  housetops,  some 
m  covere<l  with  grotesque  ornaments, 
wn  has  three  principal  hills  within  its 
;wo  in  its  southern  and  one  in  its  north- 
irter.  A  part  of  the  E.  and  S.  quarters 
ity  is  inhabited  by  the  Mantchoo  Tartars, 
imber  between  10,0(K)  and  15,000  souls. 
re  of  larger  build  and  finer  form  than 
ineso,  and  their  women  do  not  compress 
»et.  The  men  professedly  belong  to  the 
though  the  number  receiving  pay  and 

does  not  exceed  1,000.  The  entrance 
river  is  marked  by  bold  peaks  and  high- 
Foreign  pilots  take  charge  of  vessels  as  i 
lie  mouth,  whence  native  pilots  navigate 
ip  to  the  pagoda  anchorage,  where  the 
e  have  an  immense  arsenal  and  do<'k- 
uilt  in  foreign  style  by  officers  of  the 


French  nary.  Ahove  this  place  the  water  is 
too  shallow  for  large  vessels  to  proceed  safely. 
The  foreign  settlement  and  consulates  are 
about  3  m.  from  the  city  down  the  river.  Foo- 
chow  is  a  city  of  the  first  class  (/oo),  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  viceroy  or  governor  general,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  Fokien  and  Chekiang, 
its  adjacent  northern  province ;  of  a  governor, 
a  Tartar  general  of  the  same  rank  as  the  vice- 
roy ;  of  the  provincial  criminal  judge,  two  dis- 
trict magistrates,  the  provincial  treasurer,  com- 
missioner of  the  salt  and  provision  department 
for  the  whole  province,  and  the  literary  chan- 
cellor. A  board  of  trade,  consisting  of  tliree 
members,  for  the  arrangement  of  affairs  arising 
out  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  was  estab- 
lished here  after  the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  Foo- 
ghow  is  a  great  literary  centre.  Numerous 
gentry  who  have  retired  from  office  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  men  of  high  literary 
attainments,  reside  here.  There  is  a  largo  pro- 
vincial examination  hall,  which  contains  about 
10,000  cells,  where  the  literary  graduates  of  the 
first  degree  who  desire  to  compete  assemble. 
The  examinations  take  place  twice  every  five 
years.  There  are  several  cotton,  paper,  and 
hardware  manufactories,  also  sevend  hundred 
furnaces  for  making  porcelain,  and  factories  of 
blue  cloth,  screens,  combs,  &c.  There  are  lead 
mines  near  by,  and  a  great  tea-growing  district 
lies  within  70  m.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is 
chiefly  with  Japan  and  the  maritime  provinces 
of  China.  The  principal  exports  are  black  teas, 
which  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  at  Can- 
ton, timber,  bamboo,  fruits,  orange  peel,  to- 
bacco, potash,  spices,  grain,  copi>er,  and  lead. 
The  imports  are  opium  (sometimes  to  the  value 
of  $5,000,000  per  annum),  salt,  sngar,  and 
European  manufactures.  The  port  is  much 
frequented,  the  channel  of  the  river  and  a 
sheet  of  water  called  Li-hu,  or  West  lake,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  city,  being  crowde<l  with 
all  kinds  of  vessels  and  floating  habitations. 

FOOD.  See  Aument,  Corpulence,  and 
Dietetics. 

FOOL,  or  Jfstrr,  a  character  in  medi»val 
courts  and  noble  families,  whose  business  it 
was  to  entertain  the  household  by  amusing  sal- 
lies. Somewhat  similar  were  the  parasites  of 
antiquity,  who  were  wont  to  pay  for  their  din- 
ners by  jests  and  flatteries.  Court  fools  do 
not  appear  distinctly  and  officially  till  after  the 
crusades.  They  were  at  first  either  misshapen, 
half-imbecile  dwarfs,  who  were  themselves 
ridiculous  objects,  and  whose  senseless  replies 
were  welcomed  with  laughter;  or  quick-witted, 
half-mad  fellows;  or  poor  and  merry  poets. 
Among  the  insignia  of  the  office  were  the  fooPs 
cap,  party-colored,  adorneil  with  three  asses^ 
ears  and  a  cock^s  comb,  and  worn  on  a  shorn 
head;  the  variously  shaiHHl  fool's  sceptre  or 
bauble ;  the  bells,  which  decorated  the  cap  and 
most  other  parts  of  the  costume;  and  a  wide 
collar.  Besides  the  ordinary  Awls,  there  was 
a  more  refined  class,  called  merry  counsellors, 
who  had  higher  privileges  and  considerable 
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inflDcnce.  but  wlio  are  commonlj  confoandcd 
willi  the  court  fools  proper.  One  of  tlie  most 
celebrated  fools  was  Triboulet,  a  favorite  of 
FriiDcis  I.  of  France,  wlio  amused  his  master 
(>flen  hj  ffivinfc  liitu  iDost  inipcrtinent  counscU. 
lie  carrk-d  taMi'ts  on  wliirli  he  inscribt.'d  tlie 
nuniesof  courtiers  who  hod  cutumiitcd  any  act 
of  follv.  His  successor  vas  UrusquL-t,  vho 
coiiibiii'ed  other  offices  witli  that  of  fool,  who 
Buttcrtd  mach  from  the  tricks  of  the  courtiers 
whom  he  mystified,  and  whose  bon-tnols  have 
been  ofttin  re|>eate<I.  Eariier  French  fools  of 
renown  werw  Oaillctte,  Thony,  Sibiiot.  Chieot, 
and  the  female  Uathurinc;  and  the  annuls  of 
the  (iHice  in  France  tcrminute  with  Angely, 
who  was  the  titiikr  foid  of  I^uis  5III.,  and 
who  became  hy  his  refined  and  cynical  |ilea»- 
antry  one  of  the  most  formidable  pcrsunugcs 
at  court.  Jodel  der  Xarr,  who  was  taken  hj 
the  emperor  KenlinoDd  II.  to  the  diet  io  1622, 
and  Klaus  Narr  of  Saxony,  are  famous  among 
Uerman  fools.  The  office  ccasai  in  most  Kuro- 
pL-an  countries  about  the  close  of  the  ITth  cen- 
tury, but  continued  lon^ier  in  Russia,  where 
Pvter  the  flreot  ofWn  had  twelve  fools,  whom 
he  classified,  and  the  eiiiprcss  Anne  «i.  amon^; 
whom  were  the  I'urtuiiuese  Ifa  Cosia  and  the 
Italian  I'uilrillo.  In  England  the  fools  were 
lonK  distinguished  by  a  calf-skin  coat,  which 
hail  the  buttons  down  the  back.  By  the  illn- 
mlnntcirs  of  the  13th  century  tlioy  are  repre- 
sented as  s<|ualid  idiols,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  holding  a  stick  with  an  innated  bladder  at- 
tni'hu<l  to  it,  which  served  as  a  bauble.  From 
the  Kitli  century  they  were  often  nien  of  abil- 
ity, und  their  entertainment  consisted  in  witty 
retorts  and  sarcastic  rctlectious.  Though  their 
lifenxc  was  extensive,  they  were  liable  to  cur- 
rvction  or  discharge  from  office,— See  Flogcl's 
ae*rkir:kU  der  IIofn<irrfn  (U'ipsic,  1789). 

FOOUIIS,  Falb«  (sing.  7>u//u),  Ftlliil,  or  Fd- 
lUah.  a  people  of  west  unil  central  Africa,  coni- 
prising  many  tribes  scattered  along  the  Niger 
valley,  between  Timbiictoo  and  the  kingdom 
of  Dahomey,  and  Bumloo  and  Darfoor.  Urigi- 
niilly  they  were  nomadic,  their  chief  occupa- 
tion bring  rattle  bri>e<ling ;  but  about  the 
tiiiitiileof  the  18th  century,  most  of  them  be- 1 
ciiruing  converts  to  Islamism.  they  began  to  ; 
found  inde|iende»t  :<tate'<,  and  to  coniiner  the  I 
ailjucent  tribes.  About  IM'i2  one  of  their 
chiefii,  cnlleil  Othinan  or  Danfodio.  undertook  i 
(•>  emulate  tlie  carver  of  Mulmmnied,  and  laid  < 
the  fiinndutiiin  nf  an  emjiire  at  Snckntoo.  lie 
diet]  in  ft  sort  of  fanatitol  ecsta^  in  1818.  His  i 
Huci'essuni  a  few  yeuni  ngo  could  bring  into  the 
field  alHiut  23,000  cuvttlry.  Cundo,  nlH>ut  40  m.  | 
fnim  Saekaton.  is  the  seat  of  nnnther  jtower- 1 
fill  F<N)lBh  prince ;  nnd  at  Timbo,  the  capital  ' 
of  Fonta  Jitllon.  rewdfS  n  third.  The  aggre-  ' 
gate  area  of  these  Fuolah  countries  i^  estimo-  . 
led  at  over  S'Mi.tXiO  s.|,  m,;  the  poiiulatiim  at 
alHlut  tl,iXNi,iK)0.  It  is  the  o]>inion  of  modern  ' 
ti'iivellcnt  that  the  Foolahs  are  destined  to  be-  \ 
come  the  dominant  peo])le  of  Negroland.  and  , 
they  have  excited  more  interest  and  scientific  i 


research  than  almost  anf  other  African  net. 
In  language,  appearance,  and  history  ibtj 
present  striking  difference!  from  the  niigl/- 
boring  tribes,  to  whom  they  are  sniierivr  ii 
intelligence,  hnt  inferior,  according  to  Barlli, 
in  physical  development.  Gulbiry  desrriiTt 
them  as  robust  and  courageous,  of  a  rtddiiJi 
black  color,  with  regular  features,  hair  l-ofK 
and  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  coidbm 
negroes,  and  high  mental  capacity.  Luxkr, 
wlio  saw  them  near  Borgoo,  says  tliat  lU; 
differ  little  in  feature  or  color  from  the  Drgnw; 
other  travellers  speak  of  them  asbaiingtiwB' 
complexions  ond  soft  hair.  Dr.  Barth  fixibl 
great  local  differences  in  their  phvitcnl  Ami- 
actcristics,  and  iloven  dcacrib«s  the  FooULi 
of  Yoruba  as  being  some  black,  some  ilnMt 
white,  and  many  of  a  mulatto  color  vaivigf 
from  dark  to  very  bright.  Tlieir  featnm  uJ 
skulls  were  cast  in  the  European  mould.  '  Tlwy 


have  a  tradition  that  tlirir  aooeHocs  *a* 
whites,  and  certain  tribes  call  themseWeavUs 
men.  Some  of  them  relate  that  tbcj  tmt 
from  the  conntrj  aronnd  Timbuctoo,  tmt  Ite 
prevailing  opinion  has  be«n  that  tlwircooiKf 
coiiigucst  wos  from  c«ntral  or  «aat  Afttaa  vm*: 
ward  ;  but  Dr.  Barth  agre«a  with  ClaMUW 
in  thinking  that  tlier  nuid*  a  MCoMd  ai^ffilfc* 
from  the  tienegd  toward  tbeir  birth^UN.k 
theconrseof  which  theyabaorbcd  orcoaqMr 
ed  the  tribes  in  their  march.  Tbrir  ln>i<« 
is  neither  African  nor  Semitic.  Fonbkn  an 
found  in  the  suburbs  of  moat  of  the  towaarf 
Soudan,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  daiijiMBiiJ 
cattle  breeders.  Most  of  thero  are  MahaBM^ 
dans.  The  usual  drees  of  the  m«n  ia  a  nd  (^ 
witli  a  white  turban,  a  sliort  whha  ^UiW 
large  white  robe,  white  tronsera  ti~  '  " 
red  or  green  silk,  and  okDdi 
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.•n  wt'ar  a  striped  f?arment  falling  as  low 
L'  ankles.  The  children  of  both  sexes  of 
ettcT  classes  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
ic.  Tlie  men  wear  swords  at  all  times, 
evon  go  armed  with  bows  and  arriAvs 
i»r>ol)ack.  The  sovereign  of  each  Foolah 
apiK)ints  governors  of  the  provinces  at 
:ire,  and  on  their  death  succeeds  to  all  their 
s.  The  Foolahs  are  in  continual  hostility 
llie  Arabs. — See,  besides  the  narratives 
le  travellers  above  mentioned,  and  the 
(logical  works  of  Prichard  and  Latham, 
ire  et  origine  des  Poulha$  ou  Fellan$^  \>y 
ive  d'Eichthal  (Paris,  1842). 
DLS,  Fetst  Af,  a  medieval  grotesque  reli* 
ceremony,  celebrated  for  several  centu- 
chioriy  in  France,  at  the  festivals  of  the 
•ity,  tlie  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the 
er  of  the  Innocents,  and  especially  at 
tmas  and  Easter.  The  custom  and  amuse- 
4  usually  connected  with  the  pagan  Satur- 
ha<i  continued,  in  spite  of  prohibitions,  to 
•served  among  Christians  both  in  the  East 
Test,  and  gradually  attached  themselvesto 
liristian  festivals  occurring  in  Deceml>er 
anuary,  which  had  been  the  months  of  the 
1  celebrations.  The  featum  fatuorum  or 
rum  was  a  mixture  of  farce  and  piety,  and  a 
ive  travesty  of  the  offices  and  rites  of  the 
;h.  The  priests  and  clerks  elected  a  pope, 
>ishop,  or  bishop,  and  conducted  him  in 
[K>mp  to  the  church,  which  they  entered 
ng,  marked,  disguised  as  women,  animals, 
lerry-andrews ;  they  sang  infamous  songs, 
^rted  the  altar  into  a  butfet,  where  they 
.od  drank  during  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries,  played  with  cards  and  dice, 
^d  old  sandals  instead  of  incense,  ran 
;  Iea|»ing,  and  amused  the  populace  by  in- 
It  sallies  and  postures.  The  feast  of  fools 
|>rohibit«d  by  the  papal  legate  Peter  of 
a  in  t!ie  diocese  of  Paris  in  1198,  and  wan 
.'umed  by  the  i>orbonno  in  1444,  but  did 
•ntirely  disappear  till  toward  the  end  of 
tJth  century.  It  was  known  in  Germany 
in  the  cities  on  the  Rhine. 
(IT,  a  nie:isure  of  length  indicating  its 
1  })y  its  name,  in  general  use  in  all  civilized 
rics,  and  supposed  to  be  adopted  from  the 
[i  ui  the  human  foot,  possibly  at  first  of 
rei^ninir  sovereign.  The  length  is  very 
Me  within  moderate  limits  in  different 
rios.  Tlie  Roman  pea  has  been  calculated 
Several  sources,  as  ancient  measures,  meas- 
fnts  of  recorded  distances  along  roads,  and 
ireinentH  of  buildings  of  recorded  dimen- 
Fnun  the  first  s^iurce  their  foot  appears 
ve  been  o078  of  the  English  foot,  from 
•coml  0'.i7nH2,  and  from  the  third  ODODm ; 
verage  of  which  would  be  llM;4iH»  in<*hes. 
Jreek  T'»i'r  as  used  at  Athens  is  believed 
v«.'  been  to  the  Roman  foot  as  2.")  is  to  24, 
W'ji  it  IJl.S.")  English  inches.  The  English 
ard,  after  a  prolonged  effort  to  recover  the 
ard  of  17t><>,  which  had  been  destroved 
e,  is  now  referred  to  the  ^'straight  line 


or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
gold  plugs  or  pins  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  exchequer/^  This  bar  is 
designated  as  "bronze  19,  No.  1,"  and  the 
length  is  to  be  measured  when  its  temperature 
is  02^  F.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  standard 
yard,  and  the  standard  foot  is  its  third  part 
llio  twelfth  part  of  the  foot  is  the  standard 
inch.  The  United  States  standard  is  a  brass 
rule  made  for  the  coast  survey  by  Troughton 
of  London,  from  the  old  English  standard.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  feet,  with 
their  value  in  decimals  of  the  English  foot: 
The  French  old  pied  du  ray  equals  1*07,  the 
modern  pied  vsueL  1*065;  German,  0*971; 
Amsterdam  old  foot,  0*93,  since  1820,  if  used, 
1*093;  Denmark  Rhineland  foot,  1*04;  Ham- 
burg, 0-941;  Stockholm,  097;  St.  Petersburg, 
1*145;  Riga,  089;  Canton,  1*05;  Lisbon,  0*927, 
or  according  to  others,  0*72;  Turkey,  1*16; 
Constantinople,  1*23.  As  used  by  surveyors 
and  engineers,  the  foot  is  decimally  divided. 
Architects  and  artificers  employ  it  with  these 
divisions,  and  their  scales  are  also  made  with 
inch  divisions,  and  these  subdivided  into  eighths 
and  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

FOOTA,  a  territory  of  Senegambia,  west  Af- 
rica, extending  from  the  Senegal  on  the  north- 
west to  North  Gangara  on  the  southeast,  be- 
tween lat.  15=*  and  16**  26'  N.,  and  Ion.  12**  36' 
and  16''  36'  W.;  area  about  15,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  estimated  at  400,000.  It  is  a  fertile,  well 
watered  country,  ])roducing  rice,  gum,  tama- 
rinds, cotton,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds  of 
grain.  Large  forests  are  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, pasture  lands  support  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  there  are  several  mines  of  iron.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  negn>es,  active  and  indus- 
trious, but,  like  most  of  their  race,  extrava- 
gantly superstitious.  They  profess  Moham- 
medanism, and  are  firm  believers  in  witchcraft. 
They  cultivate  the  ground  with  considerable 
skill,  and  are  active  fishermen.  Their  manu- 
factures are  confined  to  cotton  cloth  and  earth- 
enware. The  country  is  divided  into  three  parts 
or  provinces,  viz. :  Foota  Tora  on  the  n(»rth, 
Foota  proper  in  the  middle,  and  Foota  Damga 
on  the  east.  Each  of  these  has  its  chief,  sub- 
ject to  the  ahnamy  or  sovereign,  who  is  chosen 
from  a  few  privileged  families  by  a  council  of 
five.  His  authoritv  is  both  secular  and  sacer- 
dotal,  but  the  council  has  the  right  of  repri- 
manding, deposing,  or  in  some  cases  putting 
him  to  death.  The  fanaticism  of  the  ]>eople  is 
a  great  impediment  to  European  commerce, 
but  in  1857  the  French  erected  a  fort  at  Podor, 
on  the  Senegal,  for  the  protection  of  traders. 

FOOTA  JALLON,  or  FiU^K^Um,  a  large  terri- 
tory of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa,  situated  alK>ut 
the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande  or  Jeba, 
and  Joliba  or  Niirer,  and  intersected  by  lat.  12® 
N.  and  Ion.  13**  W.  It  is  mountainous  and 
rocky,  but  about  one  third  of  it  is  extremely 
fertile,  pro<luciiig  rice,  maize,  oranges,  bananas, 
dates,  honey,  wax,  wine,  and  oil,  while  largo 
fiocks  of  sheep  pasture  on  the  highlands.    Iron 
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ore  is  wrought  and  manafactared  into  a  very  i  arrival  of  tho  land  force  under  Gen.  Gmt 
malleable  Hpecieit  of  metal.    The  inhabitants  ,  which  was  to  cooperate  with  him,  he  opfied 


are  Mohammedans  of  the  Foolah  race,  remark- 
able for  their  fanatical  hatred  of  all  infidels  ex- 
cept the  whites,  from  whom  they  claim  descent. 


fire  upon  the  fort  at  noon  of  the  6th,  and  afttr 
an  action  of  one  hour  compelled  it#  rarrtndcr. 
Returninf]^  to  Cairo,  he  sailed  soon  after  for  tjw 


Their  houses  are  neat  and  well  built;  the  prin-  !  Cumberland  river,  and  on  the  14th  attacked 


cipal  towns  contain  manufactories  of  articles  of 


Fort  Donelson.    The  action  was  8U^ain«d  with 


dress,  of  iron,  silver,  woml,  and  leather.  Trade  great  vigor  on  both  sides  for  an  bonr  and  i 
is  carried  on  with  Timbuctoo  and  other  places,  •  quarter,  when  the  fieet  was  obliged  to  haul  <iC 
and  the  merchants  olteu  make  long  commercial  ,  in  consecjuence  of  two  of  the  punboats  bec«iB- 


journeys.  Tinibo,  the  capital,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 7,(MiO  inhabitants,  and  there  arc  several 
other  towns  with  a  population  of  between 
3,000  and  6,000.     The  government  is  elective. 


ing  unmanageable  by  having  their  steering  a|>- 
I)aratus  shot  away.  Capt.  Foote  was  severdj 
wounded  in  the  ankle,  and  his  ship,  the  SL 
Louis,  was  struck  61  times.     Though  sotfrrisg 


FOOTE,  Andrew  Hall,  an  American  naval  offi-  i  from  his  wound,  he  proceeded  down  tlie  Mit- 
cer,  born  in  Xew  Ilaven,  Conn.,  Sept.  12,  sissippi  with  his  fieet,  and  commenced  the  aefs 
1806,  died  in  -New  York,  June  20,  1863.  He  ,  of  Island  No.  Ten.  After  the  reduction  of  that 
entered  the  navy  in  1822  as  acting  midship-  <  place,  he  received  leave  of  absence.  FfMM 
man,  became  passed  midshipman  in  1827,  and  being  restored  to  health,  he  was  appointfd 
lieutenant  in  1830.  In  1833  he  was  fiag  lieu-  ,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recrait- 
tenant  of  tho  Mediterranean  sipiadron,  and  in  .  ing.  In  July,  1862,  he  was  appointtrd  rear 
1838  circumnavigated  the  globe  as  first  lieu-  |  admiral,  and  in  May,  1863,  was  ordered  to 
tenant  of  the  sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  par-  :  take  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  supad- 
ticipating  in  an  attack  on  the  pirates  of  Su-  '  ron,  but  died  while  preparing  to  leave  >ew 


matra.  While  stationed  at  the  naval  asvlum 
in  1841-'3  ho  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  in- 
mates to  give  up  their  spirit  rations,  and  du^ 
ring  the  cruise  in  the  Cumberland  in  1843-"'5 


York  for  Charleston.  lie  whs  the  anther  of 
*'  Africa  and  tho  American  Flai;'*  (]8o4).  and 
a  series  of  ** Letters  on  Japan'*  (]8o7|.  Hit 
^*  Life  **  is  announced  aa  being  in  preparatm 


he  not  only  induced  tho  crew  to  forego  the  j  by  Prof.  James  lioppin. 
use  of  spirits,  but  personally  superintended.  FOOTE,  Henry  Stnart^  an  American  politidai, 
their  religious  instruction,  delivering  every  j  born  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  20,  ISUi.  U« 
Sunday  an  extemporaneous  sermon.  In  1849,  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Lezingtctt, 
in  connnand  of  tiie  brig  Perry,  he  joined  the  j  Va.,  in  1819,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822, 
squadron  on  the  African  coast,  where  during  and  in  1824  removed  to  Toacnmbia,  Ak^ 
the  next  2^  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  where  he  edited  a  democratic  newspaper.  In 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  After  serving  on  |  1826  he  removed  to  Jackson,  Miss.  In  1847 
the  naval  retiring  board,  he  was  appointed  in    he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 


1856  to  the  command  of  the  slo(»p  Portsmouth,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  China  station.  ,  foreign  relations.  In  1850  he  took  an  actin 
Arriving  at  Canton  just  previous  to  the  com-  part  in  favor  of  the  compromise  meaanrea,  ani 
mencement  of  hostilities  between  the  English  '.  in  1851,  in  a  hotly  contested  election,  vai 
and  Chinese,  he  ext'rte<l  himself  in  protecting  j  chosen  governor  of  Mississippi,  his  cnmpecilar 
the  property  of  American  citizens ;  and  hav-  j  being  Jefierson  Davis.  In  1854  he  reoMiffd 
ing  been  fired  upon  from  the  Canton  barrier  i  to  California,  but  in  1858  retnmed  to  Ifisfl^ 
forts  while  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  sippi,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Vicksbv^ 
demanded  an  a[)ology.  This  being  refused,  he  j  In  the  southern  convention  at  KnoxviUe  in 
attacked  the  forts,  four  in  numbtT,  with  the  !  1859  he  spoke  wannly  in  opposition  to  fit- 
Portsmouth,  snpporteil  by  the  Levant,  breached  union.  During  a  great  part  of  the  dvil  m 
the  largest  and  strongest,  and,  landing  with  a  he  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  cuutiMi 
force  of  280  sail(»rs  and  marines,  carried  the  '  from  Tennessee,  and  distingnisli^d  himseaftf 
work  by  storm.  The  romaining  forts  were  his  personal  and  political  hostility  to  Jeffciw 
successively  carried,  with  a  total  loss  of  40  to  |  Davis.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  warki 
the  attacking  party.  The  works  were  mass-  :  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  baa  baa 
ive  granite  structures,  mounting  176  guns  and  engaged  in  several  duels,  in  two  of  whick  kt 
garrisoned  by  5.0nn  men.  of  wliom  4<)0  were  was  slightly  wounded.  He  baa  pnhUiA 
killed  aii<l  wounded.  At  the  coiniiiencenient  j  '^  Texas  and  the  Tezans*'  (Phlladelpbin.  1811) 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Commander  Foote  and  *^The  War  of  tlie  Rebellion,  or  fic^li 
was  executive  officer  at  the  Hr«K>klyn  navy  and  Chary bdis^*  (Xew  York,  18li6). 
yard.  In  July  he  was  commissioiRd  aVa])tain,  ,  FOOTE,  SaaiMl,  an  English  dramatiit  m1 
and  in  September  was  a]>[>ointed  flag  otlicer  actor,  bom  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1790|  4iil 
of  the  flotilla  fitting  out  in  the  western  waters,  in  Dover,  Oct.  21,  1777.  He  waa  entam  ^ 
He  personally  superintended  the  com]>letion  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  bnt  hia  powcia  ti 
(»f  this  work,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1802.  sailed  from  mimicry  involved  him  in  indiacretioMi  wkfab 
Cairo  with  a  fleet  of  seven  gunboats,  of  which  led  to  the  severance  of  hia  conneetm  vidb 
four  were  iron-elad,  to  attack  Fort  Henry  t»n  the  university  when  be  waa  20  rears  oM.  Hi 
the  Tennes>ee  river.     Without  waiting  for  the  ,  soon  afterword  became  a  atnuent  at  law  ii 
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pie,  and,  planging  into  a  career  of 
in  less  than  four  years  dissipated  at 
ng  table  and  by  reckless  extravagance 
iines  which  he  tiad  successively  inher- 
1  his  uncle  and  his  father.  He  there- 
;ame  an  actor,  and  in  1744  made  his 
the  1 1  ay  market  theatre  in  the  charac- 
Othello.  lie  attracted  little  attention 
Iv  or  in  comedy,  and  it  was  not  until 
;ht  the  political  and  social  notabilities 
ay  upon  the  stage  by  his  wonderful 
aimicry  that  he  discovered  his  true 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1747  he 
the  Ilaymarket  theatre  with  a  piece 
The  Diversions  of  the  Morning," 
by  himself,  and  in  which  be  was  tlie 
actor.  The  piece  was  successful  al- 
yond  precedent.  The  licensing  act 
l>een  applied  against  him  by  those 
►ibies  he  had  thus  publicly  portrayed, 
i  his  piece  a  morning  entertainment, 
i*r  the  title  of  **  Mr.  Foote  taking  Tea 
.  F'riends,"  it  was  repeated  for  more 
iiucfeHsive  mornings.  A  shnilar  piece, 
*'The  Auction  of  Pictures,"  proved 
»uc<H-s*iful,  and  tlie  author  was  com- 
<1  with  the  title  of  the  English  Aristo- 
He  kept  the  Haymarket  theatre  o|>en 
a  license  for  ten  years  (during  which 
1  time  to  dissipate  a  tliird  fortune), 
i;r  a  constant  supply  of  new  plays  to 
lie  oM  ones,  and  became  the  admira- 
the  town,  and  also  its  terror,  as  no 
•hose  character  possessed  any  vulner- 
nts  was  safe  from  his  mimicry.  In 
ill  from  his  horse  occasioned  the  am- 
of  one  of  liis  legs;  and  the  duke  of 
ho  witnesse<l  the  accident,  procured 
egular  j)atent  to  open  a  theatre.  He 
te  ami  actvd,  but  less  frequently  than 
and  in  1777,  with  a  constitution  under- 
y  ill  health  and  mental  suffering,  he 
»k  a  journey  to  France,  and  died  on 
at  Dover.  He  wrote  about  25  plays, 
1  20  have  been  published,  and  some 
lave  been  attributed  to  him.  Those 
avo  kept  the  stage  longest  are  **Tho 
in  which  the  Methodists  are  satirized, 
i;rli'ibman  returned  from  Paris,"  **The 
t,''  which  attacks  the  newspapers, 
rators,"  **  The  Lame  l>over,"  **  The 
nd  *'The  Mayor  of  Garratt."  His 
works  have  never  been  published  in 
•tt*  cMjition.  William  Cooke  published 
r»irs,  and  some  of  his  writings  (3  vols, 
don,  1805). 

ir\IFERA  (Ijit.  foramen^  an  opening, 
r,  to  carry),  an  order  of  the  protozoa, 
ass  of  rhizopoils,  having  the  power  of 
^z  and  retracting  through  openings  in 
leareous  shell  temporary  thread-like 
tions  { j^fudopodia)  of  sarcode,  or  the 
IS  pr(»toplasmic  substance  of  which  the 
i>niposed ;  by  these  processes  they  move 
lin  fotKl ;  they  difter  from  ama>ba  in 
i  shell  and  very  long  slender  pseudo- 


1.  TexttrarU  irlobaloaA. 

2.  Rotalia  glolMilofla. 

V.  Side  Tiew  of  KoUUa 
Boooona. 


podia,  interlacing  with  each  other ;  they  have 
no  nucleus  nor  contractile  vesicle,  like  the  amoB- 
ba.  The  shell  is  often  very  complex  and  beau- 
tiful, enclosing  the  sarcode  body,  which  has 
no  structure  nor  definite 
organs,  and  yet  has  the 
power  of  making  a  cal- 
careous or  sandy  shell. 
The  shell  may  be  single 
or  many -chambered,  the 
latter  produced  by  the 
budding  of  the  former. 
Placed  very  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  animal  scale, 
structureless  and  with- 
out permanent  organs, 
they  yet  perform  all  the  great  physiologi- 
cal functions  of  life,  digestion,  growth,  repro- 
duction, secretion,  and  locomotion.  They  aro 
mostly  microscopic,  though  the  nummulite  at- 
tained the  diameter  of  an  inch,  lliey  are  all 
marine,  and  are  distributed  all  over  the  world ; 
tliey  have  been  dredged  from  a  depth  of  nearly 
three  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitzbergen.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  created  animals,  and 
the  oldest  known  fossil,  eoeoon,  is  a  foraminifer ; 
the  great  chalk  deposit  of  Europe,  wide  as  the 
continent,  and  sometimes  nearly  1,000  ft.  deep, 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  foraminiferous 
glohigerina^  not  to  be  distinguished  from  forms 
now  living  in  the  deepest  Atlantic  basin ;  the 
building  stone  of  Paris  is  largely  composed  of 
foraminifera. 

FOBBACH,  a  town  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger- 
many, on  the  railroad  near  the  frontier  of  Prus- 
sia, 11  m.  N.  W.  of  SaargemQnd  ;  pop.  in  1871, 
5,428.  Near  the  town  are  the  coal  mines  of 
Petite  Rosselle,  Urselsbach,  Schdnecke,  and 
Stiring-Wendel,  which  annually  yield  about 
50,000  tons.  After  the  battle  at  the  heights  of 
Spichern  (Aug.  6,  1870),  in  which  Gen.  Fros- 
sard  was  defeated  by  several  divisions  of  the 
armies  commanded  by  Gen.  Steinmetz  and 
Prince  Fre<lerick  Charles,  and  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  French  as  the  battle  of  Forbach, 
the  town  was  occupied  by  the  German  troops, 
and  was  afterward  annexed  to  Germany  with 
the  rest  of  Lorraine.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  capital  of  a  canton  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  Moselle. 

FOBBES,  DucM,  a  Scottish  statesman,  bonf 
at  Buchrew,  near  Inverness^  Nov.  10,  1685, 
died  Dec.  10,  1747.  He  was  educated  at  In- 
verness and  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  and  in  1709  became  an  advocate. 
He  had  already  won  the  friendshit)  of  John, 
duke  of  Argyll ;  and  in  1715  he  took  an  actlVo 
part  in  suppressing  the  rebellitm.  He  was  ap- 
]M>inted  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  capture<l 
rebels,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  acted  in 
the  office,  and  he  was  prominent  in  aiding  the 
Scotch  prisoners  in  England.  In  1716  he  was 
ai>pointed  advocate  <lepute,  in  1722  was  returned 
to  the  British  house  of  commons  for  Inverness, 
and  in  1725  became  lord  advo<\Hte.  The  office 
of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  being  at  this 
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tinio  discontinued,  its  duties  devolved  on  the  neeted  with  the  univeraitj  of  Edinbnr^  tiQ 
lord  advocate,  who  was  thus  temporarily  at  1839,  varying  his  residence  there  by  excwiiuBi 
the  head  of  the  ^ovemiuent.  The  otiice  of  lord  i  to  southern  Europe,  the  Meditemnean,  u«! 
]>residcnt  of  the  court  of  session  was  conferred  !  Algeria,  llie  greater  nart  of  1887  he  paiiv^ 
on  liim  in  17:i7.  He  .ntill  paid  regard  to  politi-  i  in  Paris  studying  geology,  minerologr,  ui} 
calatiairs,  and  proposed  that  government  should  '  zoology,  and  working  in  tlie  musfenm  and  cei- 
raise  several  regiments  of  higlilanders,  to  he  j  lections  of  the  jardin  de$  plante9.  Dnriof  tLii 
officered  by  the  chiefs  of  tlie  disaffected  clans,  I  period  he  published  also  itapers  on  the  ^  }IL*A- 
and  emph>yed  in  the  threatened  Spanish  war.  I  lusca  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  the  '*  Land  and  Ffw4j- 
Several  leading  men,  including  Walpole,  ap-  i  Water  Mollusca  of  Algiers,"  on  the  *'  Di^triU* 
]>roved  the  plan,  but  nothing  was  done.  AVhen  i  tion  of  the  Pulmonifera  of  Europe,"  kc.  li 
the  second  rebellion  broke  out,  in  1745,  he  ex-  1841  he  published  bis  ^^  History  of  British  Stir 
erted  himself  strenuously  to  prevent  its  spread,  i  Fishes,"  with  120  illustrations.  In  the  ifrias 
withheld  several  highland  chiefs  from  joining  ,  of  1841  he  went  as  naturalist  on  the  snnrtyitt 
the  pretender,  and  was  more  efficient  than  any  I  ship  Beacon,  destined  for  the  coast  of  Afii'Sli^ 
other  man  in  restraining  the  rebels.  Alter  the  nor,  where  slie  was  to  receive  the  XoDthitn 
battle  of  Culloden,  which  took  its  name  from  .  marbles,  the  existence  of  which  had  reevBtlj 
Forbes's  family  estate,  he  sought  to  moderate  been  made  known  by  the  explorations  of  S^ 
theferocity  of  the  victors,  but  his  remonstrances  '  Charles  Fellows.  During  the  18  months  thit 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  con-  .  Mr.  Forbes  remained  on  board  the  vend  bt 
tempt.  He  was  insulted  by  Cumberland,  who  >  established  by  dredging  0]>erBtions  in  Tsrioa 
called  him  *'  that  old  woman  who  talked  to  me  depths  of  water  the  fact  that  the  distributitja 
about  humanity."  The  government  used  him  ,  of  marine  life,  like  that  of  terrestrial  snisisb 
with  basc>ness.  He  had  advanced  and  lH)rrowed  and  vegetables,  is  determined  by  certain  fixkd 
large  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  it,  but  none  of  laws,  and  that  the  zones  which  the  diffcral 
his  advances  were  returned,  and  the  borrowed  species  inhabit  are  as  distinctly  marked  in  tbc 
money  was  repaid  from  his  estate,  after  his  one  case  by  the  climate  and  the  depth  sod 
death,  by  his  son.  Forbes  saw  the  changes  !  composition  of  the  water,  as  in  the  other  bv 
that  were  forced  upon  Scotland  at^cr  the  re-  temperature,  altitude,  and  other  inflaciMti 
hellion  with  regret,  and  his  death,  which  hap-  The  results  of  these  researches  were  given  in  t 
nened  2u  months  after  the  battle  of  Cullodeii,  paper  entitled  *'  Report  on  the  MoUam  sb4 
IS  sui>iN)^d  to  have  l)een  caused  by  the  humil-    Kadiata  of  the  iEgeon  Sea,  and  on  their  llif- 


supiN)^(l  to  have  l)een  caused  by  the  humil-    Kadiata  of  the  iEgeon  Sea, 
iation  of  himself  and  his  country.     He  was  a    tribution,  considered  as  bearing  on  Geokfy.** 

which  was  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  B^^ 
ish  association  in  Cork  in  1848.     lie  altoai- 


Hebrew  scholar,  and  wrote  |*  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, Natural  and  Revealed,"  *'  Reflections  on 


sisted  in  the  excavations  of  the  cities  ob  tba 
Lycian  Xanthus,  the  rains  of  20  of  which  b 


the  Sources  of  Incredulity  in  repanl  to  Reli- 
gion," an<l  *•  A  lA?tter  to  a  Bishop  concerning 

some  important  Discoveries  in  Philosophy  and  ,  was  instrumental  in  discovering.    In  1841 
Religion.*'     His  corresp(»ndence  in  relation  to    published,  in  coi\janction  with  Lient.  S 
Scottish  affairs  was  published  under  the  title    ^'  Travels  in  Lycia,  Milyaa,  and  the  Cibyh 
of  ''The  (MilliKlen  Papers"  (I^iidon,   1815) ;',  In  the  latter  part  of  1842  he  was  recolkidtoEaf* 
and  his  biography  has  been  written  by  John  .  land  by  his  appointment  as  professor  of  bolMif 
Hill  Burton  (London,  1847).  in  King*s  college,  London,  and  was  toca  oAtf- 

F<IBBEH,  Edward,  an  English  naturalist,  bom    ward  appointed  cnrator  of  tlie  mnseun  ti  tht 
in  Douglas,  isle  of  Man,  early  in  1815,  died  at  !  geological  society,  and  palsMmtolog^ist  ti  tht 
'NVardie,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18,  1854.    In    new  museum  of  practical  geology,  estoUHM 
his  17th  year  ho  went  to  London  with  some    in  connection  with  the  ordnance  god 
idea  of  becoming  a  painter,  and  ac<iuired  a  fa-  >  survey.     He  subseanently  bee:        pru 
cility  in  drawing  which  afterward  proved  of  !  natural  history  at  ttiis  institnth         i 
great  asMst:ince  in  his  scicntiflc  explorations.  I  tirst  fruits  of  his  labitrs  was  a      «     e 
In  IHHl  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  j  Connection  between  the  Dts^mbuu*      w 
medicine,  but  devote<l  himself  especially  to  in-    Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  tlie  Bnuad 
vestigations  in  natural  history,  and  never  took  !  and  the  Geological  Changes  which  I 
the  de;;ree  of  M.  I).     Dredging  in  the  waters  i  fected  their  Area"  (1846),  in  which         nmr 
for  sfM^ciinens  of  submarine  zoology,  which  at    elusions  arrived  at,  after  invei 
the  cominencement  of  his  studies  was  a  com-    unusually  wide  field  of  specnl»s---T  ma 
paratively  new  occupation  t(»  naturalists,  be-  <  are  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
came  un«]er  his  bands  the  means  of  opening  a  '  terrestrial  and  marine,  are  i  «  w 

new  field  of  research  ;  and  the  results  of  liis    inhabiting  a  contiguous  cons  v  m 

lalnirs,  published  in  the  '*  .Magazine  of  Natural  ■  very  remote  period  existed  u»    ^itu  * 
History,**  under  the  title  of  ''  Records  of  the  *  whence  they  migrated  before,  doii       »« 
Results  of  Dre<lging,"  were  aroon;:  his  earliest    the  glacial  epoch.    Of  paper*  i       &— . 
contributions  to  scientific  literature.     In   his    geology  ho  prepared  prerions  tw  . 
ISth  year  he  made  a  summer  excursion  to  Nftr-    of  8i),  exclusive  of  his  l>otanica]  «■ 

way,  brin^nng  back  abundant  specimens  of  its  *  published  after  that  date,  whiri*  <     •  h^      ■», 
rocks,  plants,  and  mollusca.    lie  remained  con-  |  and  his  note  boolu  and  colh        la  <  I 
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the  inaterial<i  for  many  more.  One  of  the  '  among  the  Alps;  and  in  July,  1841,  in  com- 
mofit  iiii]H)rtant  works  in  which  he  took  part  pany  with  Prof.  Agassiz,  he  ascended  the 
after  his  connection  with  the  geological  society  Jungfraa.  His  first  Alpine  ex|>eriences  ap- 
was  the  preparation  of  the  pal»ontoIogicai  and  '  peared  in  an  article  on  glaciers  in  the  ^'  £din- 
geological  map  of  the  British  isles,  to  which  he  burgh  Review/'  April,  1842,  though  the  year 
a(>[»en4led  an  explanatory  dissertation  and  a  before  he  had  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
map  of  the  ''  Distribution  of  Marine  Life.''  In  the  royal  so<*iety  his  views  on  the  peculiar 
1852  he  was  elected  president  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  ice  in  glaciers,  and  in  August, 
society,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  obtained  j  1840,  he  had  crossed  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  professorship  of  natural  history  in  the  uni-  •  Monte  Rosa  from  valley  to  valley,  exploring 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  a  course  '•  the  glaciers  aa  ho  went.  In  September,  1842, 
of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of  he  was  again  at  Chamouni,  and  numerous  geo- 
1854,  but  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  disease  logical  excursions  to  Vesuvius  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  kidneys,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  '■  of  Naples  occupied  him  till  the  end  of  the 
In  addition  to  the  works  enumerated.  Prof.  ;  year.  In  1843  he  published  ^^  Travels  through 
Forbes  agisted  Mr.  Hanley  in  the  preparation  of  I  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  in  April  of  that  year 
the  **  History  (»f  British  Mollusca ''  (4vol8.  8vo,  !  he  visited  Mt.  Etna.  The  summers  of  1844 
185S),  the  descriptions  in  which  were  written  I  and  1846  he  devoted  to  the  measurement  of 
by  himself,  and  contributed  important  infor-  :  the  rate  of  motiim  in  the  Swiss  glaciers.  In 
mation  re<ipecting  the  distribution  of  plants  ;  the  summer  of  1845  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
and  animals  to  a  revised  edition  of  Johnston's  western  highlands,  explored  Coolin  mountain 
**  Physical  Atlas.''  He  also  (>08seH8ed  a  con-  ■  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  in  company  with  M. 
•ideraMe  knowledge  of  general  literature,  Necker,  and  found  indisputable  traces  of  gla- 
which  in  the  intervals  of  his  scientific  lal>ors  !  ciers.  In  September  of  that  year  Sir  Robert 
he  ofMiduounly  cultivated  ;  and  after  his  death  Peel  conferred  upon  him  a  government  pen- 
his  friends  were  surprised  to  learn  that  for  a  :  sion  of  £200  a  year.  He  passed  his  vacation 
Dumber  of  years  he  had  been  a  regular  con trib-  in  1850  at  Chamouni,  not  s[>ecially  occupied 
utor  of  mis<!ellaneons  articles  to  the  columns  ;  with  glacier  observations  but  correcting  and 
of  the  London  ** Athenaeum"  and  ''Literary  extending  his  survey.  He  crossed  from  the 
Gazette,"  a  collection  of  which  was  published  (>lacier  du  Tour,  descending  into  the  Swiss 
ander  the  title  of  ''  Literary  Pa|>er8  by  the  .  Val  Ferret  by  the  Glacier  de  Salena,  making 
late  Edward  Forbes,"  with  a  Memoir  by  Hux-  ^  the  most  interesting,  most  difficult,  and  last  of 
ley  ri2mo,  1855).  His  other  posthumous  pub-  <  his  expeditions  among  the  higher  glaciers  of 
lications  are ;  "  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  If.  |  the  A1|)S.  His  survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  was 
M.  Ship  Herald"  (3  vols.  4to),  and  *' Mol-  i  the  last  of  his  Alpine  w(»rk.  His  last  scien- 
lu<4ca  and  Radiata  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  Ship  ,  tific  Journey  was  in  June,  1851,  to  Bergen, 
Herald,"  the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  j  Norway,  to  observe  nn  eclipse  of  the  sun  visi- 
Prof.  Huxley.  ■  ble  only  in  northern  latitudes;  and  on  his  way 

FOIBES,  Itmn  Dtfld,  a  Scottish  physicist,  •  to  Christiania  he  visited  the  glaciers  of  the 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  April  20,  1809,  died  at  .  Hardangerfield.  In  1858  he  publislied  ''Nor- 
Clifion,  Eng.,  Dec.  81,  1808.  He  was  edu-  way  and  its  Glaciers,"  and  in  1855  **Tour  of 
cated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa."  In  December, 
the  a^e  of  17  he  began  a  correspondence  on  1859,  he  succee<led  Sir  David  Brewster  as 
scientific  matters  with  Dr.  (atterward  Sir  principal  of  the  United  college  in  St.  Andrews, 
David  I  Brewster,  which  ctmtinued  for  some  and  in  April  following  he  resigned  his  chair  at 
jemn^  and  F<>rbes*s  papers  were  published  in  Edinburgh.  His  health  had  been  failing  since 
Jirewster's  '*Joamal."  In  the  summer  of  <  1852,  and  he  resigned  his  principalship  in  Oc- 
1826  he  visited  the  continent;  he  ascended  tober,  1808,  two  months  before  his  death.  Ho 
Vesuvius,  publishing  his  observations,  and  du-  had  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Ox- 
ring  this  tour  made  his  first  visit  to  Chamouni.  ford  university  in  1855.  Besides  the  works 
•  In  June,  1830,  he  passed  as  an  advocate,  but  above  enumerated.  Dr.  Forbes  printed  from 
immediutely  abandoned  the  bar  to  devote  1827  to  1807  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  the  ensuing  Science  "  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  society 
winter  he  be<'amo  a  member  of  the  royal  so-  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  British  association, 
ciety  of  Edinbur;;h.  In  September,  1831,  he  the  "Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal," 
asststetl  in  founding  the  British  association,  and  other  publications,  more  than  1(h)  im- 
In  January,  1833,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  was  portant  scientific  papers  on  geology,  meteorol- 
elected  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  .  ogy,  electricity,  magnetism,  refraction  and  po- 
nnivervity  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered  u|>on  the  larization  of  heat,  volcanic  formations,  teni- 
doties  in  November  foHowing.  In  1837  he  perature  and  conducting  powers  of  difiVrent 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  strata,  excessive  rainfall,  and  many  other 
His  summer  vacations  were  devoted  to  travel,  subjects.  Among  his  original  contributions  to 
lie  p:i*«e4l  the  summers  of  1837  and  1838  in  physical  science  is  the  iM>larization  of  radiant 
an  extended  tour  through  north  (lemiany  and  heat,  which  he  confirme<l  by  a  variety  of  in- 
Austria ;  from  May  to  August,  1839,  he  was  genious  experiments.  Besides  his  works  on 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  was  more  or  less  i  the  Alps  and  Norway,  he  published  15  letters 
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ari'l  vrenti  paf^or^  on  placiers.  lie  claimed  Qoincr  Adams.  From  1836  to  IBIOhevM 
r.-j*:  <li-^o'.*;rv  *ft'  the  real  -tnicture  uf  glacier  major  of  WashiDgtoD,  and  wm  ttfterward  pnt- 
k-»: :  t.'iir  trtratmcnt  of  dacicr  motwn  as  a  ideDt  of  the  national  institiite  fiir  the  proiDoCMi 
jiro'ij.-iii  of  mtrrhanical  force;*  and  it<  vxamina-  of  Mrience.  In  1833  he  made  a  contract  vith 
tion  :i'*  -ijrii :  and.  pt-nerally.  the  first  attempt  the  gorernment  for  the  prepamtion  uid  pobE- 
to  »rx\p\ii\u  the  ivothnti  ])hc'nomtrna  u\'  fflaciers.  cation  of  a  docnmentaiy  historj  of  the  Amcri- 
Thc-*;  riuirjiA  in^'olved  liini  in  a  contnivtrrsr  can  colonies,  of  which  nine  ft^io  volumes  vcre 
wirh  I'rof.  Tymhill  and  other-. — See  his  **Life  published,  nnder  the  title  of  ^^  American  Ar 
an'l  I^-tter-."  hy  Shuirp,  Tait,  and  Adams-  chives.'^  This  work  occupied  Mr.  Force  for  M 
iCcilly  M^ondon,  iH73;.  years,  and  in  its  prosecntion   be  gatheitd  t 

I'OBBiX,  Sir  Joba,  a  British  pliy>ician  and  larfre  and  valuable  collection  of  booka.  msM- 
writer  on  nieilicul  siienre.  hum  at  C'littlebrae,  scripts,  maps,  and  pa|iers  relating  to  Amcrieni 
Hahli'-hirt-.  Scotland,  in  1787,  died  in  London,  hii»triry.  In  1867  this  collection  m-as  purrhaic4 
Nov.  1:;.  IMOI.  He  was  educated  at  Marischul  by  the  government  for  $100,000,  and  was  tnat- 
collir:;^,  Ahcnk-en,  iK-rvcd  in  the  medical  de-  ferred  to  the  library  of  congress.  HealMpnb- 
piirtru'.nt  of  the  na%'y,  practised  his  profi-s-  lished  four  volumes  of  hikorical  tncts,  rdi- 
hion  nt  I'cnzanco  and  Chichester,  and  finally  ting  chietly  to  the  origin  and  settlement  of  tbe 
r«rnjoved  to  l^mdon.  In  1824  he  published  American  colonies;  ^'Grinnell  Land"  fSrci 
translations  of  the  works  of  Auenbru^fTcr  and  Washington,  1852);  and  ** Record  of  Auronl 
I^cnncc  on  niis^'ultation,  following  them  up  by  .  Phenomena^*  (4to,  Washington,  I806K 
an  ori;rinal  work  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  j  FOBCELLI^il,  EgMit,  an  Italian  lexicopraplMr. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Hritish  '  born  near  Padua,  Aug.  26,1688,  died  April  i, 
medical  association,  to  the  **  Transactions"  of  17G8.  Admitted  into  the  seminary  of  Padaik 
which  he  contributed  a  pa|>eronthc  *' Medical  his  progress  in  the  ancient  languages  indan^ 
TofXi^Taphy  of  the  Hundred  of  Penrith.'^  He  :  his  master  Facciolato  to  make  him  his  asoi- 
was  aKo  the  chief  editor  of  the  "  C'yclopa»<lia  1  taut.  In  1718  they  conceived  the  project  of 
of  Practiral  Medicine,*'  and  for  12  years  con-  j  publishing  a  universal  dictionary  of  theLitii 
du'-ted  the  *' Hriti.sh  and  Foreign  Medical  Ke-  I  language;  but  Forcellini  being  sent  in  173419 
view.'*  ntiring  in  IMH.  He  wrote  '*  Observa-  |  Cenedaas  professor  of  rhetoric  and  directarof 
tioiis  on  the  Climate  of  Penzance  and  Land's  •  the  seminary,  the  execution  of  the  task  vtf 
Knd"  (lH2ft);  '*  A  .Manual  of  Select  Medical  |  suspended  till  his  return  in  1781.  This  pnat 
Hi!>liogra]>hy^'(lHH5;;  ''Illustrations  of  Modern  [  work  was  almost  wholly  executed  by  Forerifiri. 
McsiinriMn"  (\H4Vt)\  '*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  •  and  for  it  he  read  with  pen  in  hand  not  only 
the  Ciiest,*'  and  *' Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  the  whole  Latin  literature,  but  aJl  theeaOie* 
of  I)i<ea^e'' 08^7);  **  A  Physician's  Holiday,  tions  of  inscriptions  and  medals.  He  died  be- 
or  a  .M«>nth  in  Switzerland  during  the  year  •  fore  the  work  appeared  in  1771,  under  the  titlt 
H48'*  ( iM41)) ;  ^*  Memoranda  made  in  Ireland  [  of  Totius  LatinitatU  Lexicon,  ronniio  et  rsrs 
in  1S.V2  *'  (lHri2);  and  *' Sight-seeing  in  (ier-  Jarofn  Facriolati^  opera  et  Mtudio  j£jpdii  Fk^ 
many,**  <S:c.  (1855).  He  was  physician  in  ordi-  eellini  lueuhratum. 
nary  to  the  household  of  the  queen,  by  whom        FOSCHBiMHEB,  ishiu  Cmis,  a  Danish  gsol- 


he  was  knighted  in  1853. 
FOBf.lDE,  Ea|[eBe,  a  French  author,  born  in 


ogist  and  chemist,  bom  at  Ilusnm.  Schlesvif; 
July  26,  1794,  died  in  Copenhagen,  I>cc.  IS, 


Marseilles  in   1820,  died  at  Hillancourt,  near  j  1865.    Uo  became  secretary  of  Oerrted, 
Paris,  Nov.  K,  iNOi).     He  founded  in  1837  the  >  companied  him  on  a  roineraJogicml  ezpe^tica 
S4'inaphore,  the  principal   newspaper  at  Mar-    to   the  island  of  Bomholm   (1818-^9^   Mi 
KeilK-s,  and  edite<i  it  till  1840.     In  that  year  he    subsequently  made  several  Joomeys  in  Gnil 


Went  to  Paris,  an<l  subsequently  became  the  po- 
litical eilitor  of  the  lit-nte  tl<a  Deux  Monde$, 
Overwork  brou;rlit  on  in>anity.  the  first  symp- 
toms appearing  in  l.sciH,  while  he  was  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  Manin  at  Venice,  and  he  j  of  sciences.     His  principal  works  are  Ikm* 


Britain,  France,  and  Denmark  at  the  es| 
of  the  Danish  government.     He  waa  p 
of  geology  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1851  ne- 
ceeded  Oersted  as  secretary  of  the 


never  fully  recovered  his  reaMm.  He  publishe<l 
f^tuih»  fuMtoriiiuvH  (IK53),  and  IlUtoire  des 
caiint'M  (It-  til  ijut  rre  d' Orirnt  (1854). 

FORfK,  Peter,  an  American  journalist  and 
historian,  born  at  Pa*jsaic  FalN,  X.  J.,  N<»v.  26, 
I7'.M),  di»-<l  in  Washinjiton,  .Ian.  2^,  IHiiH.     He 


marls  gfogno»tUhe  Forhold  (1835),  and  Sk&th 
dinar ien9  geogno$tiste  Kattir  (184S).  He  aha 
excelled  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  nin- 
eralogy,  and  wmte  a  manual  of  aniTcff«l 
chemistry  (Ltrrehog  %  StoffemtM  aimit 
Chemie,  1834-'5). 


reuiovetl  to  New  York  when  a  child.  l>ecame  a        FOBCIBLE  EKTBT.    In  law,  the  phrase  for 

printer,  and  in  November,  181.*),  removed  to  ciblo  entry  and  detainer  meana  the  vnlawM 

Washington.     In  1H20  he  K'^in  the  publica-  and  violent  entry  upon  and  taking  poatcsMB 

tion   of  the  '*  National  Calendar."  an  annual  or  keeping  of  lands  or  tenements,  with  actMl 

volume  4if  national  statistics,  which  he  contin-  or  threatened  force  or  violence.     In  nearly  i& 

uiil  till  \X'M\.     From  Nov.  12.  1S23.  to  Feb.  2,  and  indee<l,  in  some  form,  in   nil  <n 

ISoO,  ht-  published  the  "  National  .loumal.*'  a  there  are  laws  respecting  this,  whieh 

pi»liti<>:il   ne\v<.paper,    which   was  the  otiicial  ally  very  stringent.     1.  It  is  regarded 

journal   during    the  administration  of   John  ^  ally  as  an  offence  and  made  inditfatK 
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n  being  so  at  common  law.  2.  An 
pyen  for  damages,  or  remedial  pro- 
vided, by  means  of  which  the  party 
o  possession  may  have  it  with  the 
\j  compatible  with  sufficient  inquiry 
tions  of  right  and  title.  The  entry 
ner  are  usually  spoken  of  together ; 
ams  to  be  settled  that  tliey  are  dis- 
nces.  Ttie  Roman  civil  law,  in  its 
>  preserve  the  peace  of  the  commn- 
e  It  a  punishable  offence  even  in  an 
an  estate  to  take  forcible  and  vio- 
ission  of  it. 
L  A  N.  £.  county  of  Illinois,  draixfed 
iddle  fork  of  Vermilion  river;  area, 
I.;  pop.  in  1870,9,108.  The  surface 
md  the  soil  fertile.  The  Chicago 
'  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Toledo, 
id  Warsaw  railroad  pass  through  it. 
r  productions  in  1870  were  43,579 
>f  wheat,  505,671  of  Indian  com, 
)f  oats,  89,686  of  potatoes,  28,446 
iy,  and  262,646  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
S9  horses,  8,069  milch  cows,  6;000 
tie,  and  9,621  swine.  Capital,  Pax- 
A  S.  W.  county  of  Kansas,  inter- 
'  the  Arkansas  river;  area,  900  sq. 
in  1870,  427. 

Jaka,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  at 
Devonshire,  April  17,  1586,  died 
nt  1640.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
Qg  been  regularly  called  to  the  bar, 
law  until  1088  or  1689,  when  he  is 
to  have  retired  to  his  native  place,  as 
)f  him  ceases  after  this  date.  After 
isional  labors  hod  secured  him  an  in- 
t  position,  he  became  indifferent  to 
liary  profit  of  his  plays,  but  finished 
efully,  making  little  effort  to  court 
ar  taste,  lie  is  said  to  have  assisted 
in  "A  late  Murther  of  the  8oni\p 
Mothor,^^  a  play  which  has  been  lost, 
er  in  **The  Fairy  Knight"  and  "The 
Merchant,'^  which  have  likewise  dis- 
He  joined  with  Decker  in  writing 
n's  Darling,"  a  moral  masque  acted 
4,  and  published  in  lGo7;  and  of 
it<*h  of  Edmonton,"  written  in  con- 
with  Rowley  and  Decker,  the  last 
ribeil  to  Ford.  His  own  plavs  are : 
rer's  Melanohol V  "  ( 1 629) ;  "  'tis  Pity 
Vhore,"  '*The  Broken  Heart,"  and 
Sacrifice"  (1688);  "Porkin  War- 
1684);  ''The  Fancies  Chaste  and 
1038);  and  "The  Ladle's  Triall" 
He  was  entirelv  destitute  of  comic 
"  The  Broken  Heart "  and  "  Perkin 
*'  are  commonly  esteemed  his  finest 
lis  complete  dramatic  works  were 
shed  in  1811,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  H. 
In  1827  appeared  Gifford's  edition  in 
ro,  an<l  in  1847  an  expurgated  one 
y's  '^Fimily  Library."  The  most 
lition  is  that  published  in  Moxon's 
the  old  English  dramatists. 


IWD,  IMwh^  an  English  author  and  trav- 
eller, bom  in  London  In  1796,  died  at  Heavi- 
tree,  near  Exeter,  Sept.  1,  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  lla- 
coln's  Inn,  but  never  practiced.  In  1880  he 
visited  Spain,  where  he  spent  several  years  in 
the  study  of  the  country  and  the  people.  From 
1886  to  1857  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  '^Quarterly  Review,''  in  which  his  articles 
on  the  life,  literature,  and  art  of  Spain  attract- 
ed much  attention.  He  was  the  au^or  of 
Murray's  ^*  Handbook  for  Spain,'*  first  pub- 
lished in  1845,  and  rewritten  and  enlarged  in 
1855.  His  remaining  publications  are  ^*  Grath- 
erings  in  Spain"  (1848),  and  ^' Tanromaehia, 
the  Bull  Fights  of  Spain,  with  26  illustrations  '^ 
(1852).  His  collection  of  books,  prints,  and 
pictures  was  one  of  the  choicest  in  England. 

FOftDHAMy  formerly  a  village  in  the  town 
of  West  Farms,  Westchester  ce..  New  York, 
but  since  Jan.  1,  1874,  included  in  the  24th 
ward  of  New  York  city,  situated  on  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  railroad,  about  12  m.  N.  of 
the  city  hall  and  2  m.  firom  the  Hudson  river : 
pop.  in  1870,  2,151.  It  is  the  seat  of  several 
Koman  Catholic  institutions,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  is  St  John's  college,  standing 
on  a  slight  eminence,  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent grounds.  It  was  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  first  archbishop  of  New  York, 
and  was  opened  for  students  June  24^  1841, 
most  of  the  professcnrs  being  secular  clergy- 
men, and  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  now 
archbishop  of  New  York,  first  president.  The 
college  was  chartered  as  a  university  in  1846 ; 
the  first  commencement  for  conferring  de- 
grees was  held  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 
immediately  afterward  the  place  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jesuits,  who  broke  up  tiieir  es- 
tablishment at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  took 
charge  of  the  institution  at  Fordham  in  S€j>- 
tember,  1846.  The  college  buildings,  9  or  10 
in  number,  cover  about  an  acre,  and  the  play 
grounds,  lawn,  &c.,  embraee  about  20  acrea. 
Immediately  a^oining  are  the  coUege  form 
and  garden,  embracing  about  80  acres.  The 
college  library  containa  over  20,000  volumes, 
besides  which  the  slodents  have  the  use  of 
two  other  libraries,  containing  about  4,000 
volumes.  There  are  valuable  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  geological  and 
mineralogical  oaoinet,  with  about  2,500  speci- 
mens. The  college  combines  the  ordinary 
features  of  preparatory,  grammar,  and  com- 
mercial schools  with  those  of  a  university.  In 
the  commercial  course  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  is  conferred.  There  are  also  several 
supplementary  classes.  Students  are  received 
at  any  age.  The  younger  students  are  kept 
apart  from  the  elder;  the  three  divisicins  into 
which  the  pupils  are  separated,  according  to 
age  and  proficiency,  are  allowed  to  have  no 
communication  with  one  another,  each  having 
its  separate  gymnasium  and  play  grounds.  In 
the  senior  claas  Latin  is  altogether  spoken  in 
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tlie  lectures  and  recitations.  During  the  scho-  |  and  practised  as  a  criminal  lawrer  Men  tbt 
lu:4tic  year  1872-*3  there  were  18  professors  tribunals  of  Ferrara.  In  1816  he  was  appoint- 
and  tutors,  of  whom  3  were  not  Jesuits;  10  ed  prictor  of  Crespino  in  the  Austrian  do- 
other  officers,  of  whom  2  were  not  Jesuits;  I  minions.  lie  entered  into  a  conspirarr  to 
and  207  students.  Tlie  whole  numl>er  of  ^rrad- ;  deliver  Italy  from  Austrian  rule;  bnttldf 
uates  is  300.  The  collejre  year  is  divided  into  being  betrayed  by  an  associate,  Foretti  and 
two  term^  the  tirst  beginning  on  the  first  '  several  others  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
AVednes<lay  in  Septeml>er  and  ending  Jan.  31,  ,  prison  in  Venice  in  1819.  After  two  yean' 
and  the  second  beginning  Feb.  1  and  ending  j  confinement  they  were  brought  to  trial  and 
on  the  lust  Wednesday  in  June.  There  are  i  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  vu 
two  vacations,  from  Dec.  21  to  Jan.  3,  and  I  commuted  to  20  years*  imprisonment.  They 
from  tiie  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  I  were  kept  until  January,  1822,  on  the  Msad 


Wednesday  in  September.  St.  Joseph*8  acad-  j  of  St.  Michael,  when  they  were  taken  te  tbe 
emy  for  young  ladies  in  1872  had  4  instructors  fortress  of  Spielberg  in  Moravia.  The  hsid- 
and  21  pupils.  There  is  also  an  asylum  for  ships  which  they  here  endured  have  been  ntr- 
female  deaf  mutes.  St.  Joseph's  theological  i  rated  by  Silvio  Pellico  in  Le  mU  prigiemi,  la 
seminary,  formerly  established  here,  has  been  1835  their  punishment  was  commuted  by  ths 
removed  to  Troy.  The  village  is  a  favorite  emperor  Ferdinand  to  perpetual  exile  in  AiMri> 
sunmier  residence. — In  October,  177<n  imme-  ca.  They  landed  at  iCew  York  near  the  end 
diately  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  of  October,  1886,  where  Foresti  soon  became 
the  British  trooj^s,  the  American  army  occu-  a  favorite  in  society,  was  appointed  pn>fesRff 
pied  a  series  of  iiitrenche<l  camps  on  the  hills  j  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  Ce- 
from  Fordham  heights  to  White  Plains.  Sev-  lumbia  college,  and  for  more  than  20  yean 
eral  pieces  of  cannon  have  been  dug  up  here,  •  was  a  popular  teacher  in  academiea  and  pri- 
and  the  remains  of  earthworks  and  other  forti-  vate  circles.  For  the  use  of  Lis  pupils  hs 
fications  are  still  seen  in  the  vicinitv.  publishe<l  a  CreMomazin  itaiiana  (12rao.  Xcv 

FOBDYCe,  David,  a  Scottisli  philosopher,  bom  York,  1847).  In  1848  he  went  to  Europe,  bat 
in  Abenleen  in  1711.  die<l  in  1751.  He  was  returned  in  1849.  Failing  health  having  in- 
educated  for  the  church  at  the  university  of  |  pelled  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  lie  saiM 
his  native  city,  where  in  1742  he  became  pro-  for  Genoa,  where  ho  was  appointed  Uaitsd 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy.  IIo  afterward  .  States  consul,  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
travelled  through  Fmnce.'  Italy,  and  other  '  FOBEY,  lite  FrWrlr,  a  French  soldier,  bofl 
countries  of  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  a  stonn  in  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1804,  died  in  Beaan^on,  Jobs 
otf  the  coast  of  Holland.  His  most  important  20,  1872.  lie  was  a  graduate  of  the  military 
works  are:  *' Dialogues  concerning  Education"  scIkniI  at  St.  Cyr,  and  accompanied  the  flm 
(2  voN.  8vo,  Ltmdon,  174r)-'8);  "Theo<h»rus,  exiK'dition  to  Algeria,  whence  he  returned  ia 
a  Dialogue  concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching'*  ;  1844  with  the  rank  of  colonel.     He 


(12mo,  17r)2);  and  '^Elements  of  Moral  Phi-  i  general  in  1848,  in   ISol  commander  of  thi 
losophy  **  ( 1 2mo,  1754).  legion  of  honor  in  reward  for  hia  reckless  firiig 

FOBEC'UISIBE.    See  Mortgaoe.  on  the  opponents  of  the  coup  d'etat^  and  ii 

FOBIIKT,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania;  1852  he  was  made  general  of  dnisioD.  Inl8U 
area,  37G  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,0 lo.  The  ,  Itf)  commanded  for  a  short  time  before  Sebss- 
Clarion  river  runs  along  the  S.  £.  border,  and  topol.  In  the  Italum  war  of  1859  he  was  tbt 
the  Alleghany  intersects  the  N.  W.  ])art.  The  first  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  AustrisM^ 
surface  is  hiJly  and  irregular.  Some  of  the  at  Montebello.  He  distinguished  himself  aha 
land  is  too  rocky  for  cultivation.  The  chief  in  other  engagements,  especially  at  Solfcrias^ 
articles  of  export  are  pine  timber  and  hard  after  which  he  was  made  a  senator.  In  IM 
coal,  the  former  of  which  is  very  abundant,  ho  served  in  Mexico  at  first  under  Raiaiai^ 
The  chief  ]troductions  in  1^70  were  5,802  bush-  j  and  was  afterward  invested  with  the  civil  aad 
els  of  rye,  17,538  of  Indian  corn,  38,405  of  military  administration  as  minister  pl«Bip^ 
oat«»,  r),'.M(J  of  buckwheat,  15,200  of  ]M>t:itoes,  tentiary.  He  confiscated  the  property  <»f]lci- 
nnd  2,t>r>5  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  flour  !  icans  hostile  to  the  invasion,  compelled  tks 
and  18  saw  mills.     Caitit.il,  Marionville.  surrender  of  Puebla,  May  17,  1863,  enttftd 

FOBEST  GBOVE,  a  post  village  of  Washing-  ,  the  city  of  Mexico,  June  10,  and  waaappoiMrf 
ton  CO.,  Oregon,  on  the  Oregon  Central  rail-  marshal.  In  the  autumn  he  waa  recalled  ti 
road,  23  m.  W.  of  Portland;  pop.  in  1870,  !)22.  <  France,  owing  to  his  dictatorial  and  ambilisa 
It  is  the  seat  of  Pacific  university,  which  hns  disposition,  and  in  December  Itecame  roa^ 
preparatory,  normal.  scMentific,  and  collegiate  mander  of  the  second  army  corpSL  InlMTki 
ronrsi's,  ami  a  three  years'  course  for  young  directed  the  exercises  in  the  camp  of  CkUoH^ 
ladies.  It  was  organized  in  IHoi),  and  in  1872  and  then  retired  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Iiad  7  professors  and  instructors,  100  students,  '  FOBFAB«  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bHj^ 
and  a  library  of  5,<HM.)  volume^.  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Forfanhire,  aitnaleiTi 

FOBESTI/e.  Fellft,  an  Italian  patriots  bom  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  near  a  anal!  loriltf 
at  (\mselicc,  near  Ferrnra.  about  171^3,  died  in  the  same  name,  18  m.  N.  bj  E.  of  Dndis; 
(M-noa,  Sept.  14,  1858.  Ho  took  the  dcirree  of  iM)p.  of  the  town  in  1871,  11,08(1.  It 
doctor  of  laws  at  the  university  of  Bolognn,  '  of  two  princi]lal  streets,  with  well  boik 
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tial  boases.  Among  its  pablio  baildings 
a  handsome  county  hall,  a  court  house,  a 
LTj  and  reading  room,  and  a  meclianics* 
tute.  Its  staple  manufacture  is  linen,  chief- 
heetin^s,  osnaburgs,  and,  dowlas.  Shoes 
<!  brogues  are  also  made  largely  for  ex- 

Forfar  is  connected  by  railway  with 
rdeen,  Arbroath,  and  the  south.  It  has 
I  a  royal  burgh  since  the  reign  of  David 
nd  its  castle,  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce 
)U7,  wa<4  once  a  royal  residence. 
MFilSillEEy  or  AigMy  an  E.  county  of 
land,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  and 
tering  on  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Aber- 
I,  and  Perth,  with  the  frith  of  Tay  on 
s«)uth  ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
567.  It  has  about  45  m.  of  coast.  The 
ice  is  irregular  and  intersected  by  hills, 
Benchcnnin.  a  part  of  the  Grampians,  in 
N.  W.,  and  S.  of  and  parallel  to  them  the 
iw.  The  valley  of  Strathniore,  which  lies 
•een  these  ranges,  is  celebrated  for  its 
ity  and  fertility ;  and  the  part  bordering 
he  sea  is  level,  fruitful,  and  highly  cultiva- 
Tlje  principal  rivers  are  the  Tay,  N.  Esk, 
Ink,  and  L«la.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
incni  state.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
,  and  turnips  are  raised  largely ;  and  sheep 
cattle  are  bred  to  some  extent.  There  are 
able  deep-sea,  herring,  and  salmon  fish- 
I  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers.  The 
ripal  minerals  are  limestone  and  slate, 
arshire  is  the  seat  of  the  coarse  linen 
ufactures  of  Scotland.  Its  chief  towns 
Forfar,  the  capital,  and  Dundee,  Montrose, 
roAth,  and  Brechin. 

CTTtEC,  in  law,  the  loss  of  property  as 
u.M?quence  of  some  act  which  tne  law  for- 
and  attache<(  this  penalty  to,  or  which  the 
y  has  agreed  not  to  do  under  the  same 
ilty.  Forfeiture  is  defined  by  Blackstone 
.  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts.  It  ia 
indouhte<lly  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  by 
le ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  can  be  called 
ishment  in  tlio  ordinary  cases  of  civil  for- 
ire  only  as  all  consequences  of  wrong  doing 
l>e  culie<l  punishment.  Forfeiture  was 
iXi^\  by  the  law  of  England  to  many  offen- 
as  treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason, 
munire,  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  judge, 
trikini?  any  piTson  in  the  presence  of  any 
:he  king's  courts  of  justice.  Lands  and 
"(litaments  were  forfeited  only  upon  at- 
4er  or  corruption  of  bloo<l ;  but  forfeiture 
ikhIs  and  chattels  took  place  upon  convic- 
.  Attainder,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture, 
e  the  most  powerful  instruments  by  which 
greatest  tyrants  nmong  the  Engliph  mon- 
ts  endeavore*!  to  confirm  and  increase  their 
er.  Our  fathers  held  them  in  so  much 
id  and  detestation,  that  the  constitution 
he  United  States  (art.  iii.,  sec.  3)  declares 
no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  cor- 
ion  of  blooil  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
life  of  the  person  attainte<l ;  and  now  in 
land,  by  statute  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c. 


106,  forfeiture  for  crime,  where  it  exists  at  all, 
is  only  for  the  life  of  the  )>erson  attainted. — 
Civil  forfeiture  may  occur  in  tliree  ways:  1. 
By  operation  of  law,  the  principal  instance  of 
which  at  common  law  was  the  forfeiture  of 
estates  which  were  less  than  a  fee,  which  was 
incurred  when  the  holder  made  a  conveyance 
of  a  greater  estate  than  he  held ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  tenant  of  land  for  life  or  years  con- 
veyed the  land  in  fee,  the  grantee  took  nothing, 
but  the  whole  estate  of  the  grantor  was  for- 
feited to  the  remainderman,  or  reversioner. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  a  more  just  and 
rational  rule  prevails.  With  some  diversity  in 
its  details,  it  may  be  generally  expressed  thus: 
A  grant  of  more  than  the  grantor  has  operates 
as  a  grant  of  all  he  has,  and  as  to  all  that  is 
more  it  is  void.  2.  When  certain  conditions 
are  annexed  to  an  estate,  either  in  the  deed  or 
devise  or  otherwise,  at  the  original  creation, 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  may  be  annexed  to 
those  conditions,  and  will  take  efl^ect  if  they 
be  broken ;  as  if  A  grants  to  B  land,  on  con- 
dition that  neither  he  nor  any  one  claiming  by 
or  through  him  shall  put  up  a  certain  building, 
or  any  building  within  a  certain  distance  of 
one  of  the  boundaries,  or  any  other  thing  of 
like  kind,  then  if  anything  is  done  which  vio- 
lates the  condition,  the  land  is  forfeited.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  law  does 
not  favor  conditions  of  this  kind ;  and  courts 
would  construe  them,  where  it  couhl  properly 
be  done,  either  as  giving  a  right  to  the  grantor 
to  abate  and  remove  whatever  thus  violates 
the  agreement,  or  as  an  injury  for  which  com- 
pensation may  be  had  in  damages,  leaving,  in 
both  cases,  the  estate  undisturbed.  8.  One 
may  agree  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  case  a  less 
sum  be  not  paid,  or  some  other  certain  thing 
be  not  done,  at  a  certain  time.  This  is  usually 
done  by  a  bond;  and  the  sum  thus  agreed  to 
be  paid  is  a  penalty,  which  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  United  States  will  reduce  to 
the  amount  actually  due.  So  one  who  becomes 
suretv  for  another  in  a  certain  sum  that  this 
other  shall  appear  at  a  certain  time,  forfeits 
the  sum  if  that  other  does  not  appear.  But  on 
go<xi  cause  being  shown,  courts  have  the  power, 
and  are  usually  willing  to  exercise  it,  to  miti- 
gate the  penalty,  and  remit  the  forfeiture  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

FOBGEy  a  manufactory  in  which  iron  or  steel 
is  softened  by  heat  and  worke<]  under  the 
hammer.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  works  in 
which  the  native  oxides  of  iron  are  reduced 
without  fusion  to  a  metallic  state,  and  then 
forged  into  blooms  or  bars.  Several  forms  of 
these  are  noticed  in  the  article  Bloomabt. 
Forges  differ  from  founderies  and  blast  fur- 
naces in  their  products  being  articles  of  wrought 
iron,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  castings. 
The  works  in  which  the  pig  iron,  obtained 
from  the  blast  fumace^  is  convertcnl  into  mal- 
leable iron  by  the  process  ternie<l  puddling  (see 
I  son),  are  commonly  calle<l  puddling  furnaces 
from  one  department  of  the  operation;   but 
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they  are  al^K)  called  forges  from  the  hammering 
or  rullinf;  which  surceeds  the  reduction  pn>- 
cess  in  tiie  furnace.  The  term  forging  is 
e(iually  applicable  to  the  working  of  other  mal- 
leable mc'taln,  as  frold,  silver,  and  copper,  when 
these  are  heated  and  hammered  into  desirud 
shapes. — The  immense  variety  of  articles  into 
which  iron  is  fashioned  requires  forces  of  va- 
rious dimensions,  and  many  of  them  adapted 
for  special  uses.  They  agree,  however,  in  tlio 
general  character  of  the  apparatus  with  which 
they  are  furnished.  The  smith's  forge,  fitted 
for  all  sorts  of  small  work,  is  the  l)cst  repre- 
sentative of  the  smaller  forges.  It  is  provided, 
first,  with  a  small  open  tireplace  or  hearth, 
upon  a  sort  of  table  in  brickwork,  2  to  2^  ft. 
high.  A  chimney,  open  at  the  base,  stands  at 
one  end,  and  a  hood  of  sheet  iron  prevents  the 
escape  into  the  room  of  the  vapors  from  the 
fire.  Two  fires  are  sometimes  arranged  under 
the  same  hood,  and  a  double  hearth  is  again 
obtained  by  building  two  hearths  back  to 
back,  the  same  chimney  having  a  fiue  for  each 
fire.  In  the  back  wall  of  each  hearth  is  fitted 
a  cast-inm  plate  or  back  through  which  the 
perforated  nozzle  of  the  tuyere,  or  piece  form- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  blast  pipe,  projects 
into  the  fire.  The  pipe  connects  with  the  bel- 
lows, which  is  so  placed  that  the  smith  can 
work  it  witli  one  hand,  as  he  attends  to  the 
fire  upon  the  hearth  and  the  articles  heating 
in  it  with  the  other.  The  fuel  may  be  char- 
coal, bituminous  coal,  coke,  or  anthracite. 
Good  hard-wood  charcoal  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial, nut  only  for  its  great  calorific  projwrty, 
but  more  particularly  for  its  freedom  from  sul- 
pliur,  the  presence  of  which  in  tiic  mineral 
fuels  often  results  in  serious  detriment  to  the 
iron  exposed  to  its  action.  Upcm  the  hearth 
are  laid  the  various  kinds  of  tonirs  re(]uired 
ftir  holding  the  differently  shape<i  pieces  of 
iron.  At  the  end  opi^osite  the  chimney  is  a 
trough  for  water,  into  which  the  tools  and 
work  are  dipped,  as  may  bo  convenient,  to 
cool  them.  It  serves  also,  if  kept  scrupulously 
free  fnmi  grease,  for  tempering  articles  of 
steel ;  and  the  water  is  also  frequently  sprin- 
kled with  a  broom  dipped  in  it  over  the  fire, 
to  clie<'k  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  sur- 
face. A  stoek  of  fuel  is  kept  on  the  hearth  by 
tlie  troui^li.  and  as  wanted  it  is  drawn  forward 
upon  the  fire.  Cimveniently  near  the  hearth, 
nn«l  at  the  *ame  height,  is  set  the  anvil,  upon 
whirh  the  smith  places  the  lieated  iron  as  he 
takes  it  from  the  fire.  As  the  smitli  holds  the 
hot  iron  up<in  the  anvil  with  his  letlt  hand,  he 
hammers  it  with  the  right,  directing  his  blows 
an<l  turning  the  work  to  receive  the  ])recise 
etloct  in  a  manner  to  be  acquirefl  only  by  h»ng 
prai'tiee.  If  the  wt>rk  is  heavy,  he  requires  an 
assistant  to  aid  the  forging  by  striking  with  a 
heavy  sledge,  while  he  turns  the  ])ieee  to  re- 
reive  the  blows,  and  strikes  himself  in  turn 
with  his  hand  hammer,  tapping  it  at  last  upon 
the  face  of  the  anvil  as  the  siunial.  universally 
adopted,  for  the  blows  to  cease.     Hammers  are 


employed  of  a  great  varietT  of  shapes  and  net 
adapted  to  the  difiTerent  kinds  of  worL   Thcit 
are  also  punches  for  driving  holes  throng  tb* 
soil  iron,  chisels  of   numerous   shapes  tai 
swaging  tools,  which  are  generallj  in  pan, 
and  called  top  and  bottom  tools,  the  latter  fit- 
ting by  a  tang  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil—TU 
great  forges  in  which  are  fabricated  the  in- 
mense  wrooght-iron  shafts  for  ocean  rt«amai 
present  the  same  class  of  operations,  with  tcoi 
new  ai>pliances,  however,  adapted  to  the  gi- 
gantic scale  upon  which  tlie  work  is  done.  TU 
tires  in  these  forges  are  either  large  reverberi- 
tories  or  close  furnaces,  blown  by  a  i>overfil 
fan  blast.    The  work  is  commenced  by  intro- 
ducing  15  to  20  pieces  of  square  inm  bound  to- 
gether, making,  it  may  be,  a  bundle  6  ft.  loaf 
and  2  ft.  square,  into  the  furnace.     When  ooe 
end  is  brought  to  a  welding  heat  the  ma«  ii 
swung  out  suspended  in  chains  from  the  grett 
crane  and  subjected  to  the  blows  of  a  heavy 
hammer,  of  5  or  10  tons  weight,  moved  by  iu 
own  gravity,  or  a  lighter  hammer  is  uted. 
moved  by  steam.    One  long  rod  is  left  pro- 
jecting on  the  lino  of  the  axis  of  the  man.  tad 
serves  when  swung  in  the  crane  as  a  guide  rod, 
or  porter,  as  it  is  cidled.    By  means  of  the 
pulleys  which  sustain  the  load  running  forvard 
and  back  upon  the  jib  of  the  crane,  the  dm 
is  brought  to  any  desired  point  within  the  ana 
traversed  by  the  swing  of  the  crane;  ud  bf 
means  of  a  cross  lever  or  handle  fixed  to  tbi 
end  of  the  porter  the  men  are  enabled  to  tm 
the  mass  of  iron  while  the  other  end  of  it  ii 
receiving  upon  the  anvil  the  blows  of  the  boi- 
mer.     When  the  iron  has  been  suflkicBt^ 
hammered,  it  is  returned  to  the  fumaee  to  W 
again  heated,  so  as  to  extend  the  weld  tbroagb- 
out  the  whole  mass.     After  this  a  slab  d 
wrought  inm,  called  by  the  workmen  a  sk,  ii 
welded  on  one  side  at  the  end  of  the  pieee.  lad 
under  the  hammer  the  shaft  thna  bnih  » ii 
drawn  down  to  the  re<iuired  size.     New  aofi- 
tions  are  repeatedly  made  in  tliis  way  until  lbs 
desired  length  is  obtained.    Only  the  end  sf 
the  shaft  is  thrust  into  the  furnace,  and  tbi 
aperture  which  remains  open   aroond  h  ii 
stopped  during  the  heating  bjr  fire  brick  lad 
lay.    The  end  outside  remains  sopported  i 
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the  chains  from  tlie  crane.  The  weight  of  ibi 
intermediate  (>addle  shaft  of  the  Great  Fastffi. 
which  was  launched  at  the  end  of  JaBoary, 
185S,  is  upward  of  22  tons,  and  that  d  lbs 
cranks  11  tons.  Its  length  ia  28  ft^  nd  ill 
diameter  2  ft.  2  in.,  and  it  is  2  ft.  in  illawrtg 
at  the  main  bearings.  The  cranks  are  7  ft.  loif 
between  the  centn*s.  The  screw  shaft  is  I  fil 
in  diameter  and  about  178  ft.  hmg;  aad  to 
whole  weigiit  about  135  tons. 

FOSGEEi,  in  general,  the  illegal  faliifictfHi 
or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing.  Althoa|A  ibii 
offence  is  the  subject  of  a  great  Tariiiy  of 
cases  in  England  and  the  United  Statca»tbi 
detinitions  do  not  quite  agree.  That  ghtt  ia 
East's  ''  Pleas  of  the  Crown''  (foL  ii.,  p.  »i) 
is :  *'  A  false  making  of  any  written  iMMnmM 
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purpose  of  fraod  and  deceit*'  This 
•D,  he  says,  results  from  a  comparison 
e  anthorities.  But  by  making  we  must 
ind  also  addition,  subtraction,  or  other 
I  alti*ration,  which  indeed  East  himself 

and  by  instrument,  some  paper  or 
which  is  intended  to  have  and  ap- 
'  daay  have  some  efficacy  in  law  as  the 
ion  of  l^:al  ri^ht  or  liability.  A  better 
»n  is  that  in  Bishop's  "  Criminal  Law,*' 
Bee.  432 :  **  Forgery  is  the  false  makmff, 
rially  altering,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
rriting,  which,  if  genuine,  might  appa- 
e  of  legal  efficacy  in  the  foundation  of  a 
bility .  **  For  it  is  not  every  falsification 
ng  which  constitutes  forgery  in  a  legal 
If  one  writes  letters  and  signs  them 
s  name  of  another,  which*  may  be  very 
s  nut  only  to  the  feelings  of  some  other 
•ut  to  his  interests,  ho  is  not  in  law 
r,  if  no  pecuniary  rights,  obligations, 
genients  are  or  are  intended  to  be  di- 
ffeoted  by  this  falsehood.  The  falsifi- 
leed  not  be  of  a  name,  nor  of  the  whole 
istrument.  It  is  forgery  if  it  relate  to 
word,  or  even  to  a  part  of  a  word,  as 
,  whereby  the  legal  operation  of  it  is 
lly  changed ;  nor  do  we  know  why  the 
le  should  not  include  a  change  only  in 

tuation.  Forgery  may  consist  in  the 
ion  of  a  false  name  to  a  true  instru- 
r  of  a  true  name  to  a  false  instrument, 
of  a  genuine  name  to  a  gi^nuine  instru- 
'  the  name  tlius  appended  gives  riglits 
ses  liabilities  which  the  party  append- 
lad  no  right  to  give  or  impose,  and  he 
A  the  name  falsely  for  the  purjwse  of 
id  deception.  If  one  employed  to  draw 
t  the  dictation  of  the  testator,  wrote  it 
ictated,  excepting  that  he  inserted  one 
>  legacies  without  direction,  or  one  or 
aterial  provisions  of  any  kin(I,  and  then, 
ng  the  will  to  the  testator  as  written 
ly  to  his  direction,  thus  obtaine4l  his 
■e,  it  has  lieen  held  that  this  is  a  forgery, 
ititute  tlie  forgery  of  a  name,  it  must  ' 
lame  of  some  person  actually  existing,  ! 
esented  as  actually  exi!»ting;  and  if  a  ' 
i  written  which  belongs  to  a  living  man, 
h  an  addition  or  description  which  cor- 
s  to  none  that  exists  and  prevents  the 
om  attaching  or  belonging  to  any  one. 
Raid  not  to  be  a  forgery.  The  instru- 
!ed  not  1)0  such  that  if  genuine  it  would 
linly  valid  in  Ihw ;  but  it  must  purport 
»ear  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  legal  valid- 
efficacy  ;  thus,  in  England,  one  may  be 
ed  for  the  forgery  of  an  unstanijK'd  note, 
h  such  a  note  could  not  bo  enforced 
re  than  blank  paper.  It  is  said,  how- 
lat  the  fali^ification  of  an  instrument 
f  genuine  would  be  wholly  illegal  that 

rely  void,  but  prohibited  and  itself  an 

i^not  forgery.     When  one  forged  the  I 

a  living  person,  and,  falsely  represent-  ' 

to  W  dead,  obtained  the  money,  this  . 
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was  held  to  be  forgery ;  and  when  one  falsely 
and  fraudulently  appended  to  a  will  the  name 
of  a  person  who  never  had  existed,  this  was 
also  held  to  be  forgery. — At  comm<»i  law,  the 
publication  or  uttering  of  the  forged  instm- 
ment,  or,  in  common  phraseology,  the  making 
of  any  use  of  it,  is  not  neceasary  to  constitote 
forgery;  thua,  a  man  was  oonvieted  of  forgery 
of  a  note,  which  he  had  made  with  fhuidiuent 
intent,  hot  still  retained  in  hia  pocket  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  statutes  generally 
make  the  uttering  or  using  the  form!  instm- 
ment  essential  to  the  offence ;  but  the  uttering 
is  complete  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  nse  the 
fraudulent  instrument  as  intended,  thongh  the 
forgery  be  detected  in  season  to  defeat  the 
fraud  designed.  It  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  it  is  a  well  settled  rale  of  law,  that  whfle 
an  intent  to  deceive  and  defraud  is  an  essential 
element  of  forgery,  yet  this  intent  is  often  con- 
clusively presumed  from  the  forgery  itself; 
thus,  if  one  forge  a  note,  or  any  name  npon  a 
note,  and  cause  it  to  be  discounted,  it  is  no  de* 
fence  whatever  to  the  charge  of  forgery  that 
he  intended  to  pay  the  note  himself^  and  had 
actually  made  aaequate  provision  to  take  it  up 
so  that  no  person  should  be  injured. — ^The 
crime  of  forgery  was  so  easily  committed,  and 
detected  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  attended 
in  some  instances  with  such  rainous  conse- 
quences, that  it  was  not  only  a  capital  offence 
in  England,  but  it  was  one  of  those  offences 
for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  pardon. 
But  it  is  not  now  a  capital  offence  in  England 
or  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

rOUET-ME-HOT,  the  common  name  in  seve- 
ral limguages  (Ger.  Vergistmeinniehty  Fr.  n^- 
nCouhlieZ'pat)  of  the  [>1ant  mycm>tU  nalvstrii 

rWith.),  of  the  family 
horroffinaeetp ;  other 
species  of  the  genus 
are  called  scorpion 
grass.  The  forget- 
me-not  is  common 
throughout  Europe, 
and  is  sparingly  nat^ 
uralized  in  this  coun- 
try. It  assumes  a 
varied  aspect  accord- 
ing to  its  situation, 
l>eing  dwarf^  rough, 
and  hairy  in  dry 
places,  as  on  old 
walls,  bnt  becoming 
larger  and  smoother 
in  muddv  ditches.  It 
does  well  when  plant- 
ed in  shady  places  in 
the  garden,  or  even 
if  cultivated  in  pots, 
and  is  a  charming 
plant  in  spring  and 
early  sommer.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  slender 
curving  racemes,  bending  at  the  top  like  a 
soorpion^s  tail,  whence  it  was  formerly  called 
Jf.  $eorpioide$.     Its  bright  blue  flowers  are  in 


Fuiftt-ine-Dot  (MyofloClt 
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many  conntries  considered  the  emblem  of 
friendship.  The  variety  laxay  which  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  smaller  flowers  npon 
longer  stalks,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
common  in  wet  places  at  the  north.  M.  verna 
(Nuttall),  a  little,  grayish,  pubescent  annual, 
from  0  to  12  in.  high,  with  a  very  small  whitish 
corolla,  is  quite  common  upon  dry  rocks,  where 
the  soil  is  very  thin  and  parched,  the  plant  dis- 
appearing on  the  approach  of  hot  weather.  M, 
arctmU  is  sometimes  found,  and  supposed  to 
be  introduced ;  and  J/,  tersicohr,  another  Eu- 
ropean species,  grows  in  fields  in  Delaware. 
Several  species  besides  M.  palustris  are  in  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  some  garden  varieties; 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  JT. 
dinaiti^ra,  M,  Azorica^  and  M.  alj>estre,  Tlie 
generic  name  (Gr.  fiwaurlg)  means  mouse-ear, 
and  this  is  the  popular  name  of  some  of  the 
species  in  England. — It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the 
history  of  popular  nomenclature,  that  about 
200  years  ago  the  name  forget-me-not  was 
used  for  a  species  of  ajuga  (bugle),  for  the 
reason  that  this  plant  when  chewed  left  such 
an  unpleasant  taste  in  tlie  mouth  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

FOEK,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  handle 
and  two  or  more  prongs,  used  to  lift  certain 
substances.  Table  forks  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  antiquity,  though  archaeologists 
have  found  articles  among  the  rubbish  in  the 
Appian  way  and  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
town  in  Champagne,  which  they  considered 
to  be  table  forks.  The  Jews  and  Etruscans 
did  not  u.se  any  at  table,  though  they,  had 
forks  f(ir  other  purposes.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians used  a  large  fork  for  stirring  the  fire  or 
water  in  the  kitchens,  and  forks  of  wood  were 
used  by  Egyptian  peasants.  The  Greek  word 
Kpedypa  signifies  a  fork,  but  merely  a  flesh  fork, 
employed  to  take  meat  from  a  boiling  pot,  and 
not  one  used  at  table.  The  Latin  words /wrra, 
fuirina^  fureiUa^  and /uMinu la  are  equally  in- 
applicable to  our  mo<lern  forks.  The  first  two 
were  probably  instruments  which  approached 
nearly  to  our  furnace  and  hayforks.  The/?/r- 
ciUa  was  large  enough  for  a  weapon.  The 
word  fuicinula,  which  in  modem  times  is  used 
chiefly  for  a  table  fork,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  sense  in  any  of  the  old  Latin  writers. 
The  old  translations  of  the  Bible  only  explain 
the  Greek  Kpeaypa  by  fn$cinu1a.  According 
to  some  records,  the  use  of  table  forks  seems 
to  have  been  known  in  the  12th  century,  but 
only  exceptionally.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  inventory  of  a  prince's  plate  in  1379,  but 
they  did  not  come  into  more  general  use  in 
Itiily  till  the  end  of  the  loth  century.  Ga- 
leotufl  Mattius,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  upon 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  (1458- 
1490),  at  whose  court  he  resided,  praises 
the  king  for  eating  without  a  fork,  yet  con- 
versing at  the  same  time,  and  never  soiling 
his  clothes.  Martins  states  that  forks  were 
used  at  that  time  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  but 
not  in  Hungary.    lie  adds  that  meat  was  ta- 


I  ken  hold  of  with  the  fingers,  which  on  the 
I  account  were  moch  stained  with  Mffran, » 
condiment  then  put  into  sauces  and  soaps,  h 
the  16th  century  forks  were  not  yet  iii«d  is 
Sweden,  and  at  the  end  of  that  oenturr  tLej 
were  novelties  even  at  the  coart  of  Fmn. 
In  the  convent  of  St  Maor  in  France,  Um  in- 
troduction of  forks  was  opposed  as  sinfid  b; 
the  old  and  conservative  monks,  and  advocitiid 
by  the  young  and  progressive  brethren,  li 
other  monasteries,  too,  the  use  of  Ibiki  wai 
for  a  considerable  time  forbidden,  and  cobm- 
ered  a  superfluous  luxury.  Thomas  Corjtf. 
who  travelled  in  1608  on  the  continent  ad 
published  in  1611  an  account  of  his  tnvdi 
under  the  title  of  ^'  Craditiea,*'  says:  *-J  ob- 
served a  custome  in  all  those  Italian  cities  tsd 
townes  through  the  which  j  passed,  thst  *» 
not  used  in  any  other  conntry  that  J  saw  is 
my  travels,  neither  do  j  thinke  Uiat  any  ocWr 
!  nation  of  Christendome  doth  use  it,  but  oah 
Italy.  The  Italians,  and  also  moat  straagm 
that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  alwsin  it 
their  meales  use  a  little  forke  when  they  nt 
their  meate.  This  form  of  feeding  J  indcr- 
stand  is  generally  used  in  all  places  of  Itsiv; 
tlieir  forkes  for  the  most  part  being  mads  W 
yronn  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  bat  thcM 
are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of 
tliis  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  ca- 
not  by  any  means  indure  to  have  bis  diih 
touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men*s  fa^m 
are  not  alike  deane.  Herenpon  i  mjwiS. 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  ushion  \/f 
this  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  vkis  J 
was  m  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oAm- 
times  in  England  since  J  came  'home;  Wbf 
once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  ■? 
forke  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  hmA- 
iar  friend  of  mine,  one  Mr.  Laurence  WUto- 
ker,  who  in  his  merry  hnmoar  donbCed  Ml  Is 
call  me  at  table /iifT(/>r  only  for  naing  a  fafct 
at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  canae.^  The  wt 
of  forks  was  at  first  much  ridiculed  ii  1/%- 
land;  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  FletdMr*^ 
plays  ^^  your  fork-carving  traveller  **  is  spoka 
of  very  contemptuously :  and  Ben  Joiisoa  hm 
also  ridiculed  them  in  his  ** Devil  ia  an  Ah:* 

• 

The  kndAble  qm  of  ftftSi 
Broadit  into  cuitom  li«r»  m  tiMgr  aiw  \m  It^y, 
To  the  ■paring  of  napkins. 


Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  among  thta 
highlanders  even  knives  have  beea 
duced  at  table  only  since  the  revolniion  of 
1 688.  The  English,  Dutch  (corit),  and  RaMk 
i/ourche)  have  adopted  the  Italian  tmmmfmu 
and  /orehetta  for  table  forka,  thongh 
names  were  probably  used  at  an  earficr 
to  denote  pi tcii  forks,  flesh  foriu.  and 
large  instruments,  for  which  fonnarW  tiM  Ltv 
German  name  was  Fbrke,  The  Cumm  wt 
no  forks,  but  have  instead  small  stieka  af  if«ff7« 
which  are  often  of  fine  workmaiMln^  Um 
with  silver  and  gold. 

FORKEL,  Jekaa  HIkiIni,  a  Gcmaa  mm- 
poser  and  author,  bom  at  Meedar,  near  0^ 
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burg:,  Feb.  22,  1749,  died  in  GdttingeD,  Marcb 
17,  1818.  lie  was  more  distingaished  as  a 
writer  upon  masical  subjects  than  as  a  com- 
poser. Uis  musical  works  were  numerous,  and 
chiefly  valuable  in  that  they  have  preserved 
many  excellent  compositions  of  the  older  mas- 
ters, carefully  edited  and  enriched  with  added 
Tocal  and  orchestral  parts.  At  the  age  of  20 
be  devoted  himself  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  history  of  music  in  various  nations  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  visiting  for  that  pur- 
pose Uie  great  libraries  of  Leipsic,  Dresden, 
Herlin,  Ualle,  and  Prague,  and  collecting  many 
works.  The  results  of  these  studies  were  giv- 
en to  the  world  from  time  to  time  in  a  se- 
ries of  volumes  treating  of  the  theory  of  music, 
the  general  history  of  music,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  a  life  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian Hach  with  a  critical  notice  of  his 
works,  &c.  Forkel  left  a  great  mass  of  valu- 
able material.  He  was  for  nearly  40  years  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  university  of  66ttingen. 
rOKLI.  !•  A  province  of  Italy,  formerly  part 
of  the  Papal  States,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the  provinces 
of  PeMiro  ed  Urbino,  Florence,  and  Ravenna ; 
area,  716  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  233,069.  It 
comprises  the  three  districts  of  Cesena,  Forli, 
and  Hiniini.  On  the  coast  and  for  some  dis- 
tance inland  the  surface  is  low  and  level,  but 
the  W.  part  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Apennines.  The  principal  productions  are 
wine,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  madder,  satfron,  anise, 
l>eefli,  and  silk.  No  mineral  of  much  value  is 
found  except  sulphur,  which  is  abundant. 
Earthquakes  happen  frequently.  The  interior 
autfers  much  from  drought,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  N.  £.  part  are  perhaps  equally 
aflDicted  by  unwholesome  marshes,  which  oc- 
cupy a  largo  proportion  of  the  land,  especially 
sear  the  coast.  Manufactures  have  made  more 
progress  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  former 
Fapal  States.  II.  A  city  (anc.  Forum  Livii), 
capital  of  the  province,  on  the  ancient  i£mil- 
ian  way,  and  on  the  railway  between  Bologna 
and  Rimini,  38  m.  S.  £.  of  the  former,  and  30  m. 
K.  W.  of  the  latter;  p«p.  of  the  commune  in 
1871,  38,480 ;  of  the  city  proper,  alK>ut  18,000. 
It  is  a  handsome  town,  surrounded  by  walla, 
and  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Ronco  and 
Montone.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of 
tlie  prefect.  It  has  a  gymnasium  and  other 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  Its  cathedral 
contains  the  tomb  of  Torricelli.  Of  the  nine 
other  churches,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
San  (virolamo,  where  rests  the  body  of  King 
Manfred.  The  town  haU  is  remarkable  for  its 
council  chamber,  decorated  with  frescoes  by  , 
Raphael.  There  are  several  handsome  palaces,  j 
one  of  which,  the  Palazzo  Guersini,  is  built  af- 
ter designs  by  Michel  Angelo.  The  gallery 
of  paintings  contains  many  fine  works.  The 
manufactnres  are  silk  ribbons,  silk  twistv,  oil 
cl«»th,  woollen  goods,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined 
«uli>hur.    The  city  is  said  to  have  been  found- 


ed in  207  B.  C.  by  the  consul  M.  Livius  Salina- 
tor,  and  to  have  been  named  in  his  honor.  It 
constituted  a  republic  at  one  period  in  the 
middle  ages,  changed  masters  frequently  du- 
ring the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
was  added  to  the  Papal  States  by  Pope  Julius 
II.,  taken  by  the  French  and  made  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Rubicon  in  1797,  re- 
stored to  the  Roman  see  in  1814,  and  merged 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860. 

FOEU,  Mdszzi  da,  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Forii  in  1438,  died  about  1492.  He  was  the 
first  who  applied  the  art  of  foreshortening  to 
the  painting  of  vaulted  ceilings.  About  1472 
he  painted  the  ^*  Ascension  "  in  the  great  chapel 
of  the  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome  for  Cardinal 
Riario.  In  1711,  when  the  chapel  was  being 
rebuilt,  this  painting  was  cut  out  of  the  ceil- 
ing and  placed  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  where 
it  still  remains. 

FORMES,  Karl,  a  German  vocalist,  bom  at 
Mtllheim  on  the  Rhine,  Aug.  7,  1818.  He  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Oehrlein,  a  bass  sing- 
er at  Cologne,  and  Bassadone  in  Vienna,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  opera  at  Cologne, 
Jan.  6,  1842,  as  Sarastro  in  Mozart's  ^^  Magic 
Flute.*'  In  1848  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  court  opera  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1844 
he  became  primo  basso  of  the  imperial  opera 
at  Vienna.  lie  took  part  in  1848  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  that  city,  and  subse- 
quently retired  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  went  to 
England,  where  in  1849  he  appeared  as  a  mom- 
l>or  of  the  German  opera  company  at  Dmry 
Lane,  and  subsequently  at  the  royal  Italian 
opera,  Co  vent  Garden.  In  1857  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  making  his  first  appearance 
in  December  of  that  year  at  the  academy  of 
music  in  Robert  le  BiabU.  Since  that  time  he 
has  made  this  country  his  home,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  residence  in  Europe.  His 
voice  was  remarkable  when  in  its  prime  for 
its  depth,  sweetness,  and  beauty  of  tone ;  and 
he  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  an  actor 
than  as  a  singer,  possessing  talent  both  as  a 
tragedian  and  comedian  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  such  r(Mes  as  Marcel  in  the  ffvguenoU,  Ber- 
tram in  Robert  le  Diable^  and  Falstaff  in  Nico- 
lai's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  he  was  for  a 
long  time  without  a  rival.  He  added  also  great- 
ly to  his  reputation  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England  by  his  admirable  singing  in  Han- 
del's ''Messiah"  and  Mendelssohn's  ''Eiyah." 

FOIMIC  ACID  (Lat/<^rmi>a,  an  ant),  a  chem- 
ical product  so  named  from  its  being  found  in 
the  bodies  of  ants.  It  is  artificially  prepared 
by  dissolving  sugar,  starch,  or  tartaric  acid  in 
water,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling 
the  mixture  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  escapes,  and  formic  acid  mixed 
with  water  distils  over.  It  is  colorless  and 
transparent,  strongly  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1*1168;  its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  CH«0«.  Formic  acid  occurs  in  hu- 
man blood,  urine,  spleen,  flesh  juice,  and  per- 
spiration.   In  Watts*s  ''  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
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try "  22  diflTeront  wnjs  of  preparing  it  arc  !  chiefs  and  councils  of  elders  ruling  thrm  iL 
given.  Samuel  Fischer  was  the  first  to  make  the  manner  of  the  American  Indians.  Tlcir 
it  hy  distilling  ants,  and  Berthelot  was  the  arms  are  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  Ciii- 
first  to  prepare  it  from  inorganic  materials.  j  ncse  matchlocks.  In  their  language  tL«  ithoii 
FORMOSA  (Port.  Jlha  Formosa,  beautiful  isl-  ,  is  termed  Kaboski,  and  also  Gadaria.  TuL- 
and  ;  Malay,  Ptkan  or  Pehtndo ;  Chinese,  ;  number  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  £(•.<■.--. 
Tai'wan,  the  terraced  harbor),  an  island  in  the  i  Some  of  these  people  have  been  sabdatd  It 
China  sea,  between  hit.  21^  58'  and  25°  15'  N.,  the  Chinese,  ana  are  kept  in  small  village*  it 
and  Ion.  120^  and  122^  £.,  separated  from  the    a  kind  of  prttdial  servitude. — The  Chinese  ^^tn. 


Chinese  province  of  Fokien  by  a  channel  DO  m. 


to  have  had  no  settlements  in  Formosa  Ufvrc 


wide ;  length  240  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  t  the  15th  century.  In  1582  a  Spanish  fehipvu 
75  ni.;  area  about  15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estima-  j  wrecked  there,  and  the  survivors  brought  tbr 
ted  at  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000.  A  range  first  account  of  the  island  to  Europe.  Alost 
of  mountains  occupies  the  eastern  part,  run-    ■"*"*  "^^  T^„x_l_  ^-_i __•  ^     *  ..       ,»    • 

ning  from  N.  to  S.  through  its  entire  length. 
As  some  of  the  summits  are  covered  with 


1G34  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  it  and  bou: 

several  forts  and  factories;  but  in  lfi62  tlwj 

were  driven  out  bv  a  famous  Chinese  pirttc. 

perpetual   snow,  their  height  cannot  be  less    Cozinga,  who  made  himself  king  of  tne  W. 


than  12,000  ft.     Among  these  mountains  are 
several  extinct  volcanoes,  and  sulphur,  naph 


part,  and  transmitted  the  sovereigntv  to  Lf 
descendants,  who,  however,  f>ubmitted  in  lfo3 


tha,  and  other  volcanic  products  are  found.  ;  to  the  authority  of  tlie  Chinese  emp«rur.  u 
The  £.  coast  is  high  and  bold,  and  is  entirely  r  whom  it  has  since  been  tributary.  The  ChiiM 
destitute  of  harbors.  The  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  colonists  have  frequently  rebelled,  and  in  Hit 
has  some  good  i)orts^  accessible  to  vessels  of    an  insurrection  broke  out  which  cost  the  im|a- 


moderate  draught.  The  W.  part  is  a  very  fer- 
tile, well  cultivated  plain.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  wheat. 


rial  government  100,000  lives  and  an  iudotiiM 
expenditure  of  money  before  it  was  supprmcd 
Psahnanazar,  whose  eztraordinarr  inipo«tatt 


maize,  beans,  radishes,  pepper,  cotVee,  tea,  ;  excited  so  much  attention  in  England  at  ibi 
indigo,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  oranges,  peaches,  ;  beginning  of  the  last  centurj,  pretended  to  U 
plums,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits.  The  .  a  native  of  Formosa,  and  published  an  accoiiBt 
wild  animals  arc  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  1  of  the  island  which  was  entirely  fictinuu. 
deer.  The  ox  and  butfalo  are  used  in  tillage,  {  Commodore  Perry,  who  from  1852  to  1854  wi* 
and  horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  i  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Uiutnl 
numerous.  Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains,  ;  States  in  concluding  commercial  treaties  vith 
and  there  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  ,  China,  Japan,  and  Siam,  called  attention  to  tU 
N.  part.  Sulphur  and  salt  are  also  found.  The  '.  importance  of  Formosa ;  and  since  then  scies- 
commerce  of  the  island  with  the  mainland  of  ,  tific  expeditions  have  been  sent  outby  thefor- 
Cliina  is  very  extensive.  The  exports  are  rice,  i  ernments  of  England  and  Prussia,  to  survey  the 
sutrar,  beans,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  timber,  j  coast  and  to  explore  parts  of  the  island  with  A 


It  imports  saltpetre,  opium,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  much  visited 
by  American  ships  for  purposes  of  trade.     The 


view  to  establisning  naval  stations  or  eukaiei 

FORNAEUri,  U  (the  baker  girl),  the  amUft- 

tion  of  the  reputed  mistress  of  Raphaet  md 


western  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  island  is  |  celebrated  as  the  model  of  many  of  his  pictank 
inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  have  emigrated  to  .  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker  reodiaf  m 
Formosa  in  great  numbers  during  the  last  two  Rome  near  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia.  Pif^**^ 
or  three  centuries.  They  are  industrious  an<l  having  accidentally  seen  her  while  she  va* 
]>rosperous,  skilful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and    washing  her  feet  in  the  river,  is  said  to  hsvr 


enterprising  merchants.  The  Chinese  portion  ;  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The  most  funoos  U 
of  the  island  is  a  part  of  the  province  of  Fo-  :  the  alleged  likenesses  of  her  are  in  RaphasTi 
kien,  the  governor  residing  at  Taiwang-foo,  a  |  great  fresco  of  lleliodorus,  in  bit  ParuMmii 
city  of  about  In0,o0o  inhabitants.  In  virtue  :  the  Vatican,  as  Clio  in  his  ^*  Agony  of  SLCt- 
of  treaties  four  ports  have  been  thrown  open  to  cilia,^*  and  in  his  '*  Transfignration.**  His  |li^ 
commerce,  Tanshui  and  Kelung  on  the  north,  ture  ^^  La  Fomarina '*  is  supposed  bj Pj 
and  Takao  and  Taiwang-foo  on  the  W.  side.   The    to  be  intended  for  the  improvTisatrioe 


£.  and  mountainous  part  of  Formosa  is  inde-  i  Pio,  and  the  same  biographer  of  Rn^H 
pendent  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  ;  doubts  the  story  of  the  former  having  besaUi 
warlike  nice  of  ci»pper-colored  barbarians,  of    mistress. 

whom  the  Chinese  are  in  great  dread,  and  with  :  FORBiET,  Jehn  WelMy  an  American  jonml- 
whom  they  are  a]mo>t  constantly  at  war.  ;  ist,  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  80, 161i«  h 
They  are  probably  of  the  Malay  division  of  j  1833  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  priatiK 
mankind.  They  wear  tiieir  hair  long,  have  office  of  the  I.4incaster  ^*  Journal.**  and  in  IdlT 
rinL''s  in  their  ears,  and  are  clothed  only  with  ;  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Laaciiltf 
a  piece  of  cotton  stutl*  wrapped  about  the  mid-  ;  ''Intelligencer;^*  and  in  1840  he  united  tbH 
<lle.  They  dwell  in  bamboo  cottages  raised  on  paper  with  the  ''Journal.**  lie  removed  ii 
terr.a<>es  .*)  or  4  ft.  high.  They  have  no  written  ,  1845  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  loot  iW 
Irins^age.  and  do  not  ap]K'ar  tohave  any  priest-  ,  editor  of  the  *' Pennsylvsnian,**  one  of  tbc 
hood.     Their  government  is  patriarchal,  petty  .  most  decided  of  the  democratic  Jonmsbb    It 
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e  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  United  States 
of  representatives,  and  was  reelected  in 
Meanwhile  his  connection  with  the 
isrWanian  **  had  ceased,  and  he  had  he- 
editor  of  the  **  Union,^'  the  democratic 
at  WashinjTton.  Ue  resigned  this  post 
'»6,  retnmed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
1  chairman  of  the  democratic  state  oom- 
In  January,  1857,  he  was  democratic 
ate  for  the  otfice  of  United  States  sena- 
it  was  defeated  hy  Mr.  Cameron,  and  on 
1  following  hegan  in  Philadelphia  the 
ition  of  ''The  Press,'*  an  independent 
ratic  jonmal.  Although  he  had  advocated 
ction  of  Mr.  Bochanan  to  the  presidency, 
^ame  a  determined  opponent  of  his  ad- 
ration  when  the  Lecompton  constitution 
nsas  hecame  a  topic  of  pnhlic  dehate; 
9  was  aprain  chosen  clerk  of  the  honse 
resentatives  in  the  8GUi  congress  hy  the 
icaos.  During  the  civil  war  he  gave  a 
nt  support  to  the  national  government 
il  he  be^an  the  publication,  in  addition 
he  IVess "  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  weekly 
in  the  city  of  Washington  entitled  *'  The 
icle  '/*  this  also  began  to  appear  daily  in 
er,  1802.  From  1861  to  1868  Mr.  For- 
08  secretary  of  the  United  States  senate. 
f57  he  published  **  Letters  of  Europe," 
ising  a  Hcries  of  sketches  of  travel  con- 
id  to  "  The  Press  "  while  abroad ;  and  in 
*  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  a  collection 
»ers  published  originally  in  the  "  Sunday 
icle  '^  and  "  The  Press." 
EfST,  Edwli,  an  American  actor,  bom 
iladelphia,  March  9,  1806,  died  there, 
12,  1872.  His  father  was  Scotch,  his 
r  of  German  birth.  He  exhibited  from 
lyage  a  ta$tte  for  the  stage,  and  when  11 
old  participate<l  in  theatrical  representa- 
18  a  meml>er  of  an  amateur  club,  some- 
performing  female  parts.  Ilis  first  ap- 
ice  on  the  regular  stage  was  on  Nov.  27, 
when  he  acted  Douglas  in  Home's  play 
;  name.  U'l^  next  part,  played  in  the  same 
^ment,  was  Frederick  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
Ts'  Vows."  A  protracted  professional 
Q  the  west  and  south  ensued,  in  which 
>n  con-tiderable  reputation.  He  essayed 
*pearian  characters  first  in  1822,  in  Cin- 
i,  where  he  performed  Richard  III.  and 
o.  Hi<i  first  great  success  was  achieved 
6, 1826,  in  the  Park  theatre.  New  York, 
tello.  This  led  to  a  long  engagement  at 
)wcry  theatre,  where  he  won  some  of  his 
St  triumphs.  In  October,  1829,  he  went 
Park  theatre,  where  he  long  eiyoyed  ex- 
inary  |Hi[»ularity.  There  he  first  acted 
i<.ra"(l)ec.  15,  1829)  in  John  H.  Stone's 
V  of  that  name,  and  Spartacus  (Sept.  25, 
in  Dr.  BinVs  *^  Gladiator,"  both  of  which 
rritten  to  fit  his  peculiar  talents.  In  18S5 
tcMl  Europe,  and  after  a  long  tour  on  the 
ont  appeare*!  as  Spartacus  in  Drury  Lane 
L».  Oct.  17,  18:J6.  Ho  met  with  success 
vhcre,  and    received   many    courtesies 


from  eminent  literary  men  and  from  those  of 
his  profession,  particularly  from  Mr.  Macready. 
In  1887,  he  married  Catharine  Norton  Sin- 
clair, daughter  of  John  Sinclair  the  singer, 
and  soon  afterward  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  enthusiaatic 
audiences.  After  an  engagement  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  played  at  the  Park  theatre  in  New 
York,  where  he  first  appeared  as  Aylmere, 
May  24,  1841,  in  Robert  T.  Conrad's  play  of 
^*  Aylmere,  the  Bondsman  of  Kent,"  better 
known  as  "Jack  Cade."  This  was  one  of  hia 
most  effective  characters,  in  which  he  appeared 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  1845  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Forrest  returned  to  London.  During  this  visit, 
which  lasted  two  years,  a  rupture  occurred  in 
the  friendly  relations  between  Forrest  and  Mao- 
ready,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  friends 
of  the  former  espouse»d  his  quarrel  was  due  the 
disgraceful  riot  in  New  York,  May  10,  1849, 
during  an  engagement  of  Macready  at  the 
Astor  place  opera  honse.  Soon  after  Forrest 
separated  from  his  wife  for  alleged  misconduct 
on  her  part,  and  in  1850  counter  suits  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  were  insti- 
tuted. His  conduct  at  this  time  alienated  fhmi 
him  the  sympathy  of  the  better  class  of  people. 
Mrs.  Forrest  obtained  a  divorce  from  him,  for- 
feitinff  none  of  her  honors  and  legal  rights,  and 
was  decreed  an  allowance  of  $8,000  a  year  as 
alimony,  a  decision  which  he  contested  up  to 
the  court  of  last  resort  In  1850  Forrest  pur- 
chased an  estate  on  the  Hudson  river  and  built 
a  house  which  he  named  Fonthill.  He  sold 
this,  at  a  large  advance  on  its  cost,  for  a  con- 
vent, and  in  1855  bought  a  residence  at  Sprintr 
Brook,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1858,  but  reappeared  in  1868  and  again  in  1867. 
His  last  engagement  began  on  Feb.  6,  1871, 
in  the  Fourteenth  street  theatre.  New  York, 
during  which  he  played  Lear  and  Richelieu ;  but 
he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  retire.  Three 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  appeared  in  Stein- 
way  hall.  New  York,  as  a  reader  of  *^  Hamlet " 
and  "  Othello."  He  died  of  apoi>lezy,  surviving 
the  attack  only  half  an  hour.  Forrest  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune,  estimated  at  upward  of 
$1,000,000.  By  his  will  he  left  a  large  part  of 
his  fortune  to  establish  an  institution  for  aged 
and  destitute  actors.  His  splendid  library, 
which  he  had  spent  many  years  in  gathering, 
the  Shakespeare  collection  being  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  worid,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  his  house  In  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  15,  1878.  His  bio^phy,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Alger,  is  in  preparation. 

F0I8KAL,  Frtpr,  a  Swedish  traveller  and  nat- 
uralist, bom  in  Kalmar  in  1786,  died  in  Yerim, 
Arabia,  July  11,  1768.  He  studied  at  Gdttin- 
gen  and  at  ipsal,  published  a  thesis  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  then  dominant  philosophy  of  Wolf, 
and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  government  by 
a  treatise  on  civil  liberty.  He  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  by  recommendation  of  Linnieus  was 
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attached  with  Earsten  Niehuhr  to  the  scientific 
expedition  sent  to  Epypt  and  Arabia  by  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Ho  set  out  in  17C1,  and 
during  two  years  preceding  his  death  by  the 
plague  collected  materials  for  three  important 
works  de8cri])tive  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Eastf  which  were  published  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Niebuhr. 

FOBSTE,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on 
an  island  in  the  Neisse,  44  m.  S.  by  £.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  pop.  in  1871,  7,950. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  two  suburbs; 
has  a  castle  and  two  Protestant  churches,  con- 
siderable manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  flax, 
horses,  and  cattle.    Tliere  are  six  annual  fairs. 

fObSTER.  I.  Ernst  jMchin,  a  German  painter 
and  writer  upon  art,  born  at  Mdnchengossen- 
stadt,  Bavaria,  April  8,  1800.  He  studied  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  philology  at  Jena  and 
Berlin,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing, and  in  1823  became  the  pupil  of  Cornelius 
at  Munich.  He  was  employed  in  painting  fres- 
coes in  the  Aula  at  Bonn  and  in  the  GIyi)tothek 
and  arcades  at  Munich  till  1826,  when  he  visited 
Italy.  At  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  lie 
collected  interesting  materials  for  a  history  of 
Italian  art,  and  at  Padua  in  1837  discovered 
and  restored  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
George.  He  made  a  valuable  collection  of  de- 
signs by  the  old  masters,  prepared  guide  books 
for  Italy  and  Germany,  and  wrote  numerous 
works,  the  most  important  being  on  the  history 
of  art.  Amtmg  these  are :  Gttehichte  der  (leu- 
tsehen  Kutist  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  ISol-'SU);  Vor- 
srhule  zur  KuiiMtgeschirhte  (1802);  Denhnale 
'U:r  deuUchen  liaukunst^  liihlnerei  nnd  MaUrei 
(i»  vols.,  1865-'«5);  Raphael  (2  vols.,  1869); 
and  Geschichte  der  italkni$chen  Kunst  (2  vols., 
1870).  He  also  edite<l  several  of  the  works  of 
Jean  Paul  Riohter,  and  wrote  WahrJicit  aus 
Jean  PouPs  Lfhen,  and  Deuhtiirdighiten  aus 
dem  Lehen  Jean  PatfVs  (Munich,  18()8).  II. 
Friedrlrli,  a  German  historian,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  l)om  Sept.  24,  1701,  died  in  Berlin, 
Nov.  8, 1868.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Jena 
in  1813,  he  joined,  with  his  friend  the  p<>et  Kor- 
ner,  in  the  war  of  inde]>endence  against  France, 
composed  stirring  war  songs,  and  rose  to  be 
captain.  SubsiMpiently  he  was  professor  at 
the  school  of  artillery  and  engineering  in  Ber- 
lin till  1817,  when  he  was  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, to  which  some  of  his  writings  gave 
umbrage,  and  he  found  himself  likewise  ham- 
pered in  his  functions  as  adjunct  professor  at 
the  universitv.  He  soon  became  connected 
with  prominent  literary  journals,  visited  Italy 
with  his  brother,  and  receive<l  in  1829  an  ap- 
pointment at  tlie  royal  museum,  with  the  title 
of  court  councillor.  He  published  poems,  nov- 
els, plays,  and  a  continuation  of  Chamisso's 
Pefer  Srhlemihf^  entitled  Peter  SchfewihVs 
Ihimlehr  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  ls49).  His  most 
popular  historical  works  relate  to  Wallenstein, 
Columbus,  and  especially  to  Frederick  the 
(fTeat,  and  include  Gfurhichte  der  liffrehnitfH- 
kritge  1813,  1814  und  1815  (3  vols.*  7th  ed.. 


Berlin,   1865),   and    Xeuere    preumitehi  u^l 
deutsche  Gesehichte  (2  vols.,  5th  ed.,  186T->'. 

FORSTES,  George,  an  English  traveller,  dit^ 
in  Kagpoor  in  1792.  lie  was  in  the  srrviiv 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  in  17^^  undrr- 
took  an  overland  journey  from  India  to  Rn^ii. 
Disguised  as  a  Mussulman  merchant,  and  tl-W 
to  speak  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  the  Malintti 
dialect  with  facility,  he  set  out  from  LucksoT. 
travelling  northward  by  Ferozabad  and  Kam- 
ix)or  into  the  up]>er  regions  of  the  I^aub. 
lie  then  proceeded  by  Bella8i>oor  and  J.izuKn 
through  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  wliich  had  \<eh 
visited  before  by  no  European  traveller  except 
Bemier.  He  passed  by  Cabool,  Candahar.  am 
Herat,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian 
sea^  and  travelled  thence  through  Ru&^a.  ir- 
riving  in  England  in  1784.  After  pnblisliiop 
'^  Sketches  of  the  Mythology  and  Custom*  of 
the  Hindoos*^  (London,  1785),  he  retumed  ti> 
Calcutta,  whero-in  1790  appeared  the  first  toI- 
ume  of  his  *^  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England.** 
&c.  It  was  republished  in  London  in  17V9. 
together  with  the  second  volume,  which  vs$ 
printed  from  his  manuscript.  On  the  breakiu 
out  of  hostilities  with  lippbo  Saib,  Former 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Mahratta  cocrt 
of  Nagpoor,  where  he  died. 

fSrsTES,  Helarkh,  a  German  pnlptt  ontir 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch,  txn'n  m  Glo- 
gau,  Prussian  Silesia,  Nov.  24, 1800.  He  itiid- 
led  theology  in  Breslau,  was  orduned  as  priest 
in  1825,  ai>pointed  canon  of  the  cathedral  is 
1837,  afterward  inspector  of  the  theolopcd 
seminary  and  preacher  at  the  cathedral.  Be 
opposed  with  great  zeal  the  influence  of  Roii|f, 
became  in  1848  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  ptr 
liament,  attended  in  the  same  year  the  swd 
of  the  German  bishops  at  Wtkrzburig,  u^  v* 
made  in  1858  prince-bishop  of  Bredan.  As  ■ 
author  he  made  himself  popular  by  his  Mcm- 
hild  Diepenhrock'B  (2d  ed.,  Breslan,  1859X  ui 
several  other  works. 

F0B8TES.  I.  lahiia  letalMii,  a  GctiHB 
traveller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Dirvchsi, 
Prussia,  Oct.  22,  1729,  died  in  Halle,  T^.  % 
1798.  He  was  descended  fVom  an  exiled  SeoC- 
tish  border  family,  was  educated  at  IlaUe  ui 
Dantzic  for  the  clerical  profeasioii,  and  in  ITU 
became  pastor  at  Nassenhnben,  near  Daatiiei 
but  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  ^ 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geomphr.  h 
1765  he  went  with  his  son  Johann  Geoif  h  ai 
agent  of  the  Russian  government  to  inT( 
tlie  condition  of  the  colony  at  Saratov  in 
em  Russia,  and  in  the  following  jear 
to  Lomhm.  He  was  for  a  time  profewior  <€ 
natural  history  and  of  the  French  and 
languages  at  Warrington,  in  Lancaabire, 
1772  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  on  hit 
voyage  to  the  south  seas,  being  eugagrf  is 
naturalist  of  the  expedition.  After  hb  rcnn 
he  publishe<l  his  botanical  obserratioiia  ia  • 
s])ecial  work  (Ix^ndon,  1776>,  and  tJbe  **0^> 
servations  made  during  a  Voyage  rood  Ar 
World  on  Physical  Geography,  Katwal  ffii- 
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I  Ethio  PhOoflophy  "  (London,  1778). 
he  wM  appointed  professor  of  natural 
it  Halle,  an  office  which  he  retained 
leath.  lie  ^ke  and  wrote  17  lan- 
and  was  familiar  with  general  and 
f  with  classical  literature.  Among 
s,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are : 
ngnlarU  de  By$$o  Antiquorum  (Lon- 
.6) ;  Zoologia  Indica  (Halle,  1781) ; 
\ungen  und  Wahrheiten  (Berlin,  1798) ; 
'hichte  dsr  Entdeekungen  und  Sehiff- 

im  Norden  (Frankfort,  1784).  The 
translated  into  English  (London,  1786), 
tains  much  usefol  information  and  in- 
conjecture,  together  with  many  ill- 
reflections,  particularly  on  the  Eng- 

Jekau  Gewg  kiam^  eldest  son  of  the 
g.  a  German  traveller  and  natural- 

at  Kassenhnben,  Nov.  26,  1754,  died 

Jan.  12,  1794.  After,  accompanying 
r  to  Saratov,  he  studied  nearly  a  year  in 
sbarg,  and  went  thence  to  England, 
I  gave  instruction  in  French  and  Ger- 
l  translated  several  works  into  Eng- 
I  went  with  Cook  on  his  second  voyage 
e  world,  a  narrative  of  which  he  pub- 
;er  his  return,  receiving  scientific  notes 
om  his  father,  and  thus  eluding  the 
it  by  which  the  elder  Forster  was  vir- 
ohibited  from  publishing  a  narrative, 
lidin^  in  Paris  and  Holland,  he  was  for 

professor  of  natural  history  in  Cassel, 
n  1784  he  passed  to  the  same  profes- 
in  Wilna.  He  was  appointed  histo- 
ar  to  an  expedition  round  the  world 
5  patronage  of  Catharine  IL  of  Russia, 
project  was  thwarted  by  the  Turkish 
e  became  in  1 788  librarian  to  the  elec- 

ntz.  In  1 790  he  accompanied  Alex- 
a  Humboldt  to  England,  France,  and 
lerlands;  and  Humboldt  calls  him  his 
.ted  teacher  and  friend,  who  has  most 
ly  and  successfully  opened  the  path  in 
literature  of  the  scientific  study  of 

In  1792,  on  the  occupation  of  Mentz 
French,  he  engaged  actively  in  sup- 
epublican  principles,  and  in  1798  was 
Paris  as  agent  of  the  city  to  solicit 
poration  with  France.  After  its  re- 
by  the  Prussians,  Forster  lost  all  his 
,  his  books,  and  his  manuscripts,  and 
to  go  to  India,  but  died  while  study- 
riental  languages  in  Paris.  Besides  nu- 
rantdations,  his  most  important  works 
nbjecttt  of  natural  history  and  ethnol- 
iUiitf  Schriftfn^  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ldn- 
i  Vofl'crkunde^  Xaturge$chichU  and 
hie  de$  Lfhens  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  1789- 

Annichten  torn  Siederrhfiny  ran  Bra* 
mdfrn^  Holland^  England  und  Frank- 
vols.,  Beriin,  1791-^4).  *  He  was  the 
-an^Iate  into  German  the  Sakuntala  of 
.  in»  widow,  the  daughter  of  Heyne, 
i  known  as  Therese  Hul»er,  published 
on  of  his  letters  (2  vols.,  Leij)sic,  1828- 

complete  works  were  edited  by  his  . 


daughter,  with  a  critical  notice  by  Gervinua 
(9  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-'4). 

VOISTEB,  Jtkn«  an  English  Jonnialist  and 
author,  bom  in  Newcastie  in  1812.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  university  of  London,  and  waa 
a  member  of  its  first  law  dasa.  With  hia  claas- 
mates  he  established  the  *^  London  Univendty 
Magazine,"  out  of  which  grew  the  **  En^^iah- 
man*8  Magazine,"  amon^  hia  contributiona  to 
which  was  a  series  of  biographical  artidea  <m 
t^e  *^  Early  Patriots  of  Eng^iuid,"  which  were 
snbaequently  enlarged  into  hia  **  Livea  of  the 
Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth."  He  pnraaed 
the  study  of  law  under  Ohitty,  and  waa  called 
to  the  bar,  bat  soon  became  a  valued  contrib- 
utor to  periodicals.  In  1884  he  c<mnected  him- 
self  with  the  *^  Examiner,"  of  which  he  became 
the  sole  editor  in  1846 ;  and  fhnn  the  time  of 
his  first  connection  he  contributed  largely  to 
every  number  of  it,  in  both  the  departmenta 
of  politics  and  literary  criticism.  He  waa  also 
for  four  years  the  editor  of  the  **  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  for  about  a  year  of  the 
** Daily  News"  after  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Dickena.  He  haa  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  **  Edinburgh  Review  "  and  the  *^  Quar- 
terly Review."  A  collection  of  hia  '*  Historical 
and  Biographical  Essays"  waa  published  in 
1858.  His  other  principal  works  are:  *^The 
Life  and  Adventurea  of  Oliver  Goldsmith" 

8848),  enlarged  into  <'  The  Life  and  Times  of 
liver  Goldsmith  "  (1854) ;  ''  The  Arrest  of 
the  Five  Members  by  Charles  I."  (1860) ;  ""  De- 
bates on  the»  Great  Remonstrance"  (1860); 
"  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  Biography  "  (1864) ;  "  Wal- 
ter  Savage  Landor,  a  Biography  "  (1868) ;  and 
*'  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  '^  ri871- 4).  In 
1855  he  married  the  wealthy  wioow  of  Henry 
Colbum,  the  publisher.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  lunatic  commisaiony 
and  waa  made  commissioner  of  lunacy  in  1861. 

VOISTEB,  WniiaB  Edward,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  at  Bradpole,  Dorsetshire.  July  11, 
1818.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  who  died  during  an  anti-slaveiy 
mission  to  Tennessee.  He  married  in  1850  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  bectfoa 
prominent  as  a  Bradford  mamuactnrer  and 
an  ultra-liberal  politician,  and  haa  represented 
that  borough  in  parliament  since  1861.  He 
was  under-secretary  for  the  colonies  flrom  No- 
vember, 1865,  to  July,  1866 ;  and  in  December, 
1868^  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  charity  com- 
missioners and  vice  president  of  the  c<Hnmittee 
of  council  on  education,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  made  privy  councillor.  In  1870  he  waa 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  new  education  law, 
and  in  1871  of  the  ballot  law. 

FOBSTTH.  I.  A  N.  W.  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bounded  W.  by  Yadkm  river,  and  drained 
by  its  affluents;  area  about  250  sq.  ro. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,050  of  whom  2,834  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  the  aoU  ia 
generally  fertile.  The  chief  productiona  in 
1870  were  66,678  bushels  of  wheat,  178,146  of 
Indian  com,  76,569  of  oata,  18,088  of  Irish  and 
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11,603  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay,  and 
233,202  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,646 
horses,  2,H)6  milch  cows,  2,783  other  cattle, 
6,606  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  manufacto- 
ries of  cjirrittges  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and 
shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goods,  and 
5  flour  mills.  Capital,  Winston.  11.  A  N. 
connty  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  iM)p.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  so^ie 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i^  everywhere 
of  fair  quality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county 
is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  ob- 
tained, and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat, 
68,075  of  Indian  com,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons.     Capital,  Cumming. 

FOBSltH,  Wmian,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  1812.  lie  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834, 
studied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  commissary 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing 
counsel  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the 
tenure  of  this  oflice  disqualifying  him  from  sit- 
ting in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned 
in  1865.  His  principal  works  are:  "History 
of  Trinl  by  Jury''  (London,  1852);  "History 
of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from 
the  Journals  of  Sir  Ii.  Lowe''  (3  vols.,  1853); 
"Life  of  Cicero'*  (2  vols.,  1864);  and  "The 
Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tnrv,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals 
of  the  Atre''(1871). 

FORT  BEXO,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect- 
ed by  Hrazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
steamboats  during  part  of  the  year,  and  touched 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Bemard  river ;  area,  920 
B<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,610 
were  colored.  In  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the 
county,  consisting  principally  of  j)rairie8,  is  less 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage. 
Timber  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos 
and  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a 
thick  jrrowth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar. 
The  But!*:ilo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colora<lo  rail- 
road [)asses  through  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  233,5u5  bushels  of 
Jiiilian  corn,  20,8«)7  of  sweet  potatoes,* 4,017 
bnlo**  of  cotton,  362  hhds.  of  suirar,  and  28,960 
gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  3,207  horses, 
2,103  milch  cows,  49.191  other  cattle,  and 
9,4 7r»  Huine.     Capital,  Richmond. 

FORT  INIDGF^  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Wel>- 
stiT  (ML.  Iowa,  on  the  I>e<  Moines  river,  and 
t!ir  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
rn:i<|,  at  tile  terminus  of  the  I>os  Moines  Valley 
lin«'.  7*'  Til.  N.  N.  W.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  in 
T^r.i).  r.72:  in  1.^70,  3.n9n.  The  river,  here 
aliMut  2'»«»  t'r.  wide,  affords  watt-r  power,  and 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 


The  city  contains  a  court  house  of  stone,  t 
high  school  building  costing  $SO,(MXk,  two  na- 
tional banks,  10  public  schoola,  a  semi-vecklj 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri^^'. 
ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  cocad- 
erable  trade. 

FORT  DONELSON  nd  F«it  Hnry,  two  forti- 
fications in  N.  W.  Tennessee,  near  the  bordi? 
of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederate  lit^ 
in  1861,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 
Febmary,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  Tro- 
nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distinct 
of  about  10  m.,  for  about  50  m.  before  tbey  fiD 
into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  point  where  this  panl- 
lel  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  tbe 
Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  tbe  Cumber- 
land. The  positions  were  of  importance  u 
covering  the  passage  by  boats  np  tnese  rirtrs. 
and  as  protecting  the  railway  communicatkn 
between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Grevn.  Kr., 
which  was  then  the  control  point  of  confederate 
operations  in  this  region.  In  February.  1861 
a  combined  naval  and  military  expeditioo  was 
planned  against  these  forts.  Aamiral  Foote 
arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  tbe  6th,  sad 
commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  iKnnbard- 
ment  of  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered :  bit 
the  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
Fort  Donelson,  with  the  exceptiuh  of  about  60 
who  Were  made  prisoners,  (ten.  Grant  with 
about  80,000  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  Donelson,  which  vu 
now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formeriy  Uni- 
ted States  secretary  of  war,  who  had  in  aO 
about  15,000  men.  Next  in  command  ven 
Gens.  Pillow  and  Buckner.  On  the  18th  aboot 
half  the  Union  force  had  come  up.  and  tfa«v 
was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  side  kMl 
about  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14lh 
the  gunboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aitenooa 
opened  fire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the  bat- 
teries of  the  fort  when  the  steering  appantv 
of  the  two  largest  vesseb  was  shot  away,  ui 
the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  km 
of  54  men.  (irant,  meanwhile,  was  procec&f 
to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  the  confederates  made  a  aodden  siBr, 
hoping  to  break  through  the  lines  dT  iaml- 
ment-  and  make  their  way  to  KaatiriUe:  bat 
after  gaining  s<»me  considerable  advantages  tfacy 
were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  bark  iala 
their  intrenchments  by  superior  nnmbersL  The 
loss  on  each  side  was  about  S,000  kiM, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  tbe  ni^t  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  waadended 
that  the  fort  must  l)e  given  np.  But  Fiord 
declared  that  he  would  not  surrender  himsrif: 
he  said.  ^*  You  know  my  position  with  the  fE4- 
erals :  it  would  not  do.**  Pillow  was  fca  hmt 
of  still  trying  to  cut  their  way  out ;  to  aBvcaM^ 
he  would  hot  make  the  surrender.  It  v» 
finally  decidetl  that  Floyd  should  make  eifftf 
the  command  to  Pillow,  who  shoold  in  tn 
make  it  over  to  Bucknor,  and  in  the  mean  wUIr 
Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  aave  tiwir  r^ 
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spective  commands.  About  half  of  tbese,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
e9cape<l.  On  the  moVning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  waA  drawn  up  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
the  ap(>ointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
upon  t^srms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
annistice  imtil  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied :  **  Xo  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.*'  Buckner  responded:  **The  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me^  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  anns  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
nngenenmn  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 
pr«f>ose."  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
13,<H>0,  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  anuH,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  sharply  cen- 
sored by  tlie  (confederate  government,  and  both 
were  sujtpended  from  their  commands. 

FOIT  DrQrE85iE.    See  PiTTSBURon. 

FOKT  EDWASD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hutljion  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
m.  y.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
8,492 ;  of  the  town,  5,125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroiid  and  the  Glen^s  Fulls  branch 
onite  here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
news|>a]>er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $37ojM»0.  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal, extensive  manufactories  of  ''congress  bit- 
ters *'  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
mills,  a  fonndery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, and  one  each  of  paper,  molt,  matches 
and  brotHiis,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  E<lward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
had  I't  iui^tructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

FOITGHCrEi,  Sir  Jshs,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lired  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; he  is  snpporH^d  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1420  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
jnstici*  <»f  the  king*s  bench.  lie  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1461  the  fortune  of 
war  made  Ilunry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
coropanic<l  him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
8ap|M)s<.Hl  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioniHl 
bv  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
i^'t.'*,  who  Ht  that  perio<l  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, inrlude<I  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  pat-^ed  by  them  against  the  king, 
qn>*tfn,  ami  other  prominent  I^ncastrians.  In 
1464  he  ried  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  UvT  sini  Edward,  imd  remained  abmad 
•ever.il  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles. 
He  returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Tirwkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  pri-ioner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtftine<i  hi"*  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
'wO  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  his  treatise  Be  Laudibus  Legum 
AnglicB^  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Ilenrv  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1616). 
FOET  GAINES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
tlie  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  165  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 
FOET  6ABET,  Manitoba.  See  Winnipeg. 
FOETH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dim,  which  unite  on  the  X.  £.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  1-aggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these  windings,  called  the 
I  "  links  of  Forth,''  occur  between  Alloa  and 
i  Stirling,  the  disttmce  between  which  places,  in 
:  a  straight  line,  is  about  f>  m.,  while  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
I  its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuarv,  called  the  frith  of 
;  Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
!  burgh,  and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
I  contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish  ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  8.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  %o 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  the  Si»a  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessols  of  lOO  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  lino  it  would  not 
excee<l  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  38 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FOETIFI€ATIO.\,  the  milittiry  art  of  preparing 

a  [>lace  to  resist  attack.     The  means  use<l  for 

this  purpose  may  bo  those  presented  by  nature, 

as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  fonne<l  by  art,  as 

,  shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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nation  of  both.  Tho  artificial  obstacles  thus 
used  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  permanent 
and  temporary  fortirications.  When  they  are 
of  a  durable  chiiracter  and  the  position  is  to  bo 
occupied  permanently  or  for  some  indefinite 
period,  they  l)eIong  to  the  former  class ;  but 
when  the  jmsition  is  to  be  occupied  only  for 
a  short  time  or  during  the  operations  of  a 
campai^ni,  they  are  sometimes  constructed  in 
great  haste  and  often  of  fHirishable  materials, 
and  receive  the  name  of  temporary  or  field 
fortifications.  I.  Permanent  FoirriFiCATioNS. 
These  are  essentially  defensive  in  their  na- 
ture, and  their  object,  has  not  chan<;ed  with 
time.  Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  epochs,  ancient 
fortifications,  fortifications  of  the  middle  a^^es, 
and  modern  fortifications. — 1.  Prim  it  ire  and 
A  ncitn  t  Fortijicatiom,  The  oldest  fonn  of  forti- 
fication appears  to  be  the  stockade,  which  up 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  was  still  the  na- 
tional system  w^ith  the  Turks  (pahinka),  and  is 
even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  pen- 
insula. It  consists  of  a  double  or  triple  row 
of  tho  trunks  of  stout  trees,  planted  ujiri^ht 
and  near  each  other  in  the  ground,  fonning 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  be 
defended.  Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the 
Scythians,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and 
Capt.  Cook  in  Xew  Zealand,  all  came  in  con- 
tact with  huch  stockades.  Sometimes  the 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  was  filled  up 
with  earth  ;  in  other  instances  the  trees  were 
connected  and  held  together  by  wickerwork. 
The  next  step  was  the  erection  of  masonry 
walls  instead  of  stockade^.  This  jilan  secured 
greater  <lurabi]ity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ren- 
dered the  assault  far  more  difiicult ;  and  from 
the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  down  to  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  masonry  walls  formed 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  among  all 
the  more  civilized  nations.  The  walls  were 
made  so  high  that  escalade  was  rendered  difii- 
cult ;  they  were  made  thick  enough  to  otfer  a 
lengthene<l  resistance  to  the  battering  ram,  and 
to  allow  the  defenders  to  move  about  freely  on 
the  top,  sheltered  by  a  thinner  masonry  par- 
apet with  battlements,  through  the  embrasures 
of  wliieh  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  bo 
shot  or  thrown  against  the  assjiilants.  To  in- 
crease the  defence,  the  parapet  was  sixm  built 
overhanging,  with  holes  between  the  project- 
ing stones  on  wliich  it  rested,  so  as  to  allow  the 
besieged  to  see  tile  foot  of  the  wall  and  reach 
an  enemy  who  might  have  g«)t  so  far  by  direct 
missiles  I'rom  above.  For  a  similar  reason  tow- 
ers, which  at  first  were  nothing  more  than 
stiiiare  vr  semieircular  projections,  built  fr<»m 
distance  to  <listaneo  in  the  wall  itself,  were  de- 
vised, and  subsecjuently  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries, each  of  which  was  j)rovided  with  looj)- 
holes  to  rtank  the  adjacent  towers  and  the 
Mraight  portitms  of  the  wall  between  them. 
Each  tower  coidd  be  i-solate^l  from  the  straight 
I>ortiun  of  the  wall  adjacent  by  an  interruption 
at  the  top,  over  which  communication  was  had 


by  a  temporary  bridge.  These  defeneei  were 
found  to  be  insafficient  against  the  ingemdtj 
and  skill  of  the  assailant,  who  by  neaat  of 
covered  galleries  of  timber  gradually  wen  \A§ 
way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  by  breabng 
his  way  through  it  or  undermining  it,  he  orer- 
came  or  removed  the  obstmction  between  Irio 
and  the  assailed.  This  led  to  the  me  of  wide 
and  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  place,  fbna- 
ing  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  modes  of  tf- 
tack  then  used.  When  it  could  be  oU^Md, 
the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.  With  1^ 
decadence  of  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  for 
tification,  like  other  branches  of  the  mihtsr 
art,  fell  into  decay. — 2.  Medi^ral  Fortijifi' 
tion».  The  principal  works  that  charactcme 
the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 
most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  of  cob* 
munication  which  tiie  little  inland  conuneree 
that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  trtf- 
erse.  Thej  were  provided  with  every  posiibis 
device  for  an  obstinate  pasuve  defence,  bcng 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  nott. 
over  which  a  drawbridge  was  the  onlr  eomnra- 
nication  to  the  main  entrance,  wliich  v« 
fianked  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  chMcd 
with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  |>assage  tkit 
led  into  the  castle  being  further  secar^  by  s 
grated  portcullis,  which  could  be  dropped  it  i 
moment^s  notice  to  arrest  a  sudden  awauh. 
Loopholes  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  wiUt 
and  towers  were  added.  In  addition,  th«n 
was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  ct 
donjon,  which,  commanding  the  exterior,  «•* 
also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  comtrr. 
This,  the  last  defensible  point,  was  often  mo- 
vided  with  a  secret  subterranean  passage,  hsr- 
ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  spot  on  the  a- 
terior,  by  which  succor  could  be  introdaecd  to 
the  castle,  or  the  garrison  find  safety  in  a 
thy  fiight.  The  fortifications  of  towns 
this  period  partook  of  the  same 
tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Modem  Fmrtffk^ 
tion.  Tbis  bo^ns  with  the  invention  of  ^ 
powder  and  its  application  to  military  pnrp 
We  divide  it  into  periods  according  as  we 
the  art  practised  in  Europe.  There 
marked  periods,  viz. :  1,  during  the  14th,  Mk^ 
and  16th  centuries;  2,  the  16tA  and  17th  c«- 
turies;  8,  the  17th  and  18th  cenUiriea;  4,ftai 
tho  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  Tbs  Im 
was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  lii^ 
tioned  system;  it  is  supposed  to  have  off^ 
nated  in  Italy,  and  was  during  tlua  period  ttl 
only  one  used  in  Europe.  Most  of  tiM  M> 
irineers  who  superintended  the  oonstractSoB  if 
the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  is  t^ 
orally  Imown  as  the  Italian  system.  The  i 
]:>eriod  was  noted  for  the  modiflcatiana 
provements  in  this  system  made  in 
during  its  war  of  independence  wMi 
The  third  period  was  noted  for  the  1^^ 
ments  made  in  the  bastioned  syatcn  Iqr  ^ 
French.  The  fourth  period  is  noted  pvlio^ 
larly  for  the  objections  made  to  the  bastfonrf 
system  and  the  proposal  of  a  naw  one  ai  a 
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sobetitnte.  This  now  method  is  known  as  the 
poljTgoual  system,  and  as  many  recent  fortifica- 
tions in  Germany  have  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  German  sys- 
tem«  Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  the  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  bo 
comfjelled  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  bloi'kade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  1.  They  should  be  strong  enough 
to  resit^t  with  success  an  open  assault  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
for  the  troops,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  should  l>e  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  tire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
acceasory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  position  may  afford. — The  most 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in 
a  simple  manner  consists  in  enclosing  it  with 


a  rampart  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  tlie  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchment,  will  show  the  fonu  of  para- 
pet and  ditch  generally  used.  W^hen  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort. 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  character  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 
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JtVm.  1  —ti,  th«  nunpart,  of  which  a  h  {a  Uie  elope,  and  b  c  tho  tcrreplcin :  &',  the  panpot,  of  which  e  d  e  /  ff  h  \6  the 
outline :  fc.  thr  main  ditch;  d',  the  »carp  wall;  e ,  thu  counttTAcarp  wall;  /'.  the  embankment  of  tho  covered  way,  of 
which  m  n  i%  the  terrepleia,  n  o  p  the  outline  of  the  hanquetto  and  interior  slope,  and  />  r  the  iriacin;  m'  n\  the 
naturai  aurteoe  of  the  in»ttnd;  /,  the  interior  crest;  /g,  the  superior  slope;  gr  A,  the  exterior  slope;  /e,  the  Interior 
B>>|Mr :  d  «.  the  banquette  tread ;  c  (/,  the  banquette  slope. 


def«*nce  both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  okstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet  To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity^ the  faces  ore  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscarp 
walls.  When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  30  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
A  cunette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  it  dry.  When  wet.  the  ditches  are  wider. 
Scarp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  the  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengthened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  same  with  relieving  arches;  3,  detached 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.  They 
ar«  usually  made  not  less  than  80  ft.  high, 
which  Ls  sufficient  to  prevent  an  escalade 
if  the  defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Coontersoarps  are  ordinarily  of  tho  first  and 
second  class,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
ft.  high.  The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
the  command,  and  its  height  above  tho  ]>ottom 
of  the  ditch  the  relief.  The  covered  wav  is  an 
OT)en  pas^^age  bordering  tlie  ditches,  forming  a 
continuous  conmiunication  around  the  work. 


sheltered  from  tho  enemv  bv  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  like  an  onlinary  para- 
pet^ having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  slope  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  counters<^'arp  slopes, 
^  (or  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
\  (45^) ;  8U|)erior  8loj)e,  { ;  interior  slope,  f ; 
banquette  slope,  ^ ;  rampart  sloi>e,  } ;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  berm,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  25  ft ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  ban<iuette  tread,  4^  ft. ;  width  of 
baniiuette  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  tigures  may  thus  be  presented  by  the  outline 
of  tlie  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortified, 
they  may  all  be  classed  under  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applied  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  chisses 
are:  1,  cfk'cular;  2,  )K>lygonal ;  3,  tenailled ; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  system  consists  of 
a  work  the  plan  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polygonal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  {N^lygon 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  alight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consists  of  a  tenailled  line,  the  reen- 
terinp  angles  being  between  UO®  and  100°,  and 
the  Hulient  angles  not  less  than  GO^.  The  bas- 
tioned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two 
Hanks,  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  bemg  con- 
nected by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an 
enceinte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a 
passive  defence,  and  would  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the 
hitter,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a 
more  active  defence  by  operating  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  place,  engineers  have  devised  cer- 
tain exterior  defences  called  outworks  without 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within 
the  enceinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  defending  any 
breach  that  may  be  made  in  the  main  work. 
When  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the 
enceinte  and  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri- 
son and  rt-ly  on  its  own  resources  after  the 
main  work  lias  fallen,  it  is  called  a  citadel. 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet, 
its  tire  can  take  eflcct  only  at  some  distance 
beyond  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the 
ditch  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  tire  from  the 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  this  emergency.  Such  points  where  the 
enemy  can  find  shelter  are  called  dead  angles 
or  spaces.  These  may  be  removed  either  by 
arranging  the  lines  of  the  work  with  this 
object  in  view,  as  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 
by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  termed  capon- 
nieres,  >icftrp  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries, 
<N:c.,  as  in  the  j)olygonal  system. — Ikuftioned 
A\i/Mtem.  li\  supposing  the  place  enclosed  by  a 
bastioned  sv*tem,  we  connect  the  salients  of 
tlie  bastions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form 
a  polygon  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are  bas- 
tions. If  the  curtains  be  pnxluced,  they  will 
form  a  second  j»(»lygon  within  the  first.  They 
are  respectively  called  exterior  and  interior 
p(»lygons.  Either  of  thesi'  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  to  enclose  the  place  to  bo  forti- 
fie<l.  The  exterior  polygon  is  generally  used, 
and  sometimes  called  the  polygon  of  the  for- 
tification. It  may  be  regular  or  irregidar. 
AVe  will  suppose  the  site  to  be  fortified  to  be 
level  or  appn)ximately  so,  and  the  polygon  to 
be  re^rular.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  length  <»f  tho  side  of  the  polygon 
and  the  lengths  of  the  lines  (jf  tho  fortification, 
whirh  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Assume 
the  length  of  a  siile,  called  the  exterior  si<le, 
to  be  oHo  yards.  To  lay  off  the  lines  ot*  the 
work,  some  one  line  must  be  selecte<l  as  the 
direct inir  one.  In  {K^rmanent  fortifications  the 
line  of  intersiM'tion  of  the  front  face  of  the 
scarp  wall  with  the  top  or  uj»j>er  surface  of 
roping  is  taken,  and  reeeives  the  name  of  ma- 
gistral. In  giving  the  method  for  locating  the 
lines  on  one  si<]e  or  tront,  all  the  information 
neres-ijirv  ft)r  the  entire  work  will  be  known. 
r»i>ei't  the  side  of  the  i)olyt:iin  by  a  perpen- 
dieular.  and  lay  olF  on  it  in>ide  the  polygon  a 
di-'tanci' efjual  to  J,  1,  or  J  of  the  side,  accord- 
ing as  the  polygon  is   a  s«|uare,  a  pentagon. 


or  a  polygon  of  a  greater  namber  of  sdei   h 
this  particular  case  lay  off  i,  or  63*33  yird*; 
this  will  be  tho  distance  for  the  hexagw  tt 
any  greater  polygon.     Lines  drawn  ihi09^ 
this  i>oint  ana  the  extremities  of  the  exterior 
side  determine  the  directions  of  the  facet  ul 
the  lines  of  defence.     AVe  may  asfrOiDe  tW 
lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  th«  fii&b 
and  curtaui,  or  assume  the  curtun  and  dedict 
the  others.     If  we  take  the  fir^t  plan,  ve  Ii; 
ofiT  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  f  of  iLc 
exterior  side,  which  gives  us  the  length  of  lU 
face  and  the  positions  of  the  shoulder  an^'^: 
then  draw  the  flanks,  making  an  angle  of  Ii* 
with  the  lines  of  defence  <»r  li.»o*  witL  Tit 
curtain.    Ijiy  off  on  each  flank  a  distanct  i^ 
50  yards  and  join  their  extremities  by  a  striiztt 
line.     This  will  give  tho  curtain,  14^i  vvtit 
in  length.    This  length  of  curtain  adc^lt*  rf 
the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44 '.Vt  f)..  bsd  ii 
the  same  time  thoroughly  sweeping  tLv  citd 
in  front  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  from  tltQ. 
Let  X  X,  flg.  2,  be  the  exterior  side;  then.  f<4- 
lowing  the  foregoing  construction,  wv  U'c 
X  Y  tho  magistral  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  fl&k. 
and  Z  Z  the  curtain.    The  line  X  Y  prudutvU  so 
Z,-  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain,  i?  :b* 
line  of  defence.     From  their  pwition*  it  if  en- 
dent  that  an  intimate  relation  'exists  bttTtva 
these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  aflects  all  Utt 
others.    The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  sali«at 
angle  of  the  bastion ;  X  Y  Z,  the  i&hoalder  £i- 
gles ;  Y  Z  Z,  tho  curtain  angles ;  and  X  S  Y. 
the  diminished  angle.    From  an  examinati(«  i-f 
the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  now  hud  oat 
the  plan  of  the  enceinte.    The  heavy  line  panl- 
lel  to  the  one  constructed  is  the  inttrrior  ctml 
Although  drawn  parallel  in  the  fi^re,  itvM 
absolutely  so  in   practice.     To  explain  that 
details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  dcgiw 
that  is  not  admissible.     The  other  lines  a-'v 
easily  understood  by  looking  at  the  |4\^ 
(fig.  1)  taken  on  f?r  m'  n'n\     Commnniciiiai 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  is  made  bja 
postern  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain  tbrt 
comes  out  6  t\,  al>ove  the  bottom  of  the  ditrL 
A  wooden  ramp  is  useil  to  descend  fn>m  tfat 
postern  to  the  ditch.    In  front  of  the  csrliii 
is  placed  the  tenaille  O,  its  form  bein|f  a  c«- 
tain  parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  with  tws 
wings  the  scarps  of  which  are  on  the  prokM 
ti<  >n6  of  the  M*ari>s  of  the  faces.     It  is  sen 
from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  13  yards  i 
from  the  flanks  by  ditches  11  yards  wmc 
is  intended  to  mask  the  masonry  of  the  eu 
and  flanks  and  cover  the  i>o8tem.    It  ii 
ranged  for  defence  having  its  fire  tahcai 
the  ditches.    The  object  of  the  di       !        ^ 
niere  P  is  to  aflbrd  a  secure  co 
across  the  ditch,  and  to  he  a  deivu 
for  the  main  ditch.    The  object  of 
lune  (i  is  to  secure  the  gates  of  the  tu 
a  surprise,  to  mask  the  flanks  and 
the  enceinte  from  the  enemj^a  ha&» 
t<»  give  cross  fires  on  the  sal  of 

tions.    They  favor  sorties  by  iu«  i 
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teriogB  made  b  the  front.  The  cots  K  K  arc  j 
■DBde  to  i!K)late  ita  eilreniities  from  the  galieut 
portion,  and  prevent  the  enemj  from  driving 
th«  defence  from  thenMionbtaof  thereenterinff  ; 
idaces  of  arms  if  he  should  gain  possession  of  ; 
the  detnilnne.  The  demilune  redoubt  J  is  for  i 
the  parpoM  of  sweeping  at  close  range  the  < 
terrepleiD  of  tho  demilnnc,  and  render  ila  dc-  j 
fflOM  more  ohatinate  by  the  support  it  receives  : 
from  the  redoubt.  The  covered  ivay  D  D,  '■ 
borderiiig  the  ditches  of  the  main  work  and  , 


demilune, forme  asecorecommnnication  around 
the  entire  worli.  It  is  an  iadispenaabie  oat- 
work,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  where 
an  active  defence  is  to  be  made.  Traverses, 
a,  a,  are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  the  troops 
in  it  from  ricochet  fire,  and  are  arranged  for 
defence.  The  covered  way  is  broken  forward 
in  the  reBnteriDg  angles  for  the  purpose  ot' 
enlarging  the  covered  way  at  these  pointi^ 
and  producing  a  flanking  arrangement  by 
which  the  glacis  can  be  swept  and  a  oross 


A.  Ihe  tDCflDle  or  boJj  of  Uk  lu— . 

■.t  the  (Dn'lDU:  n  D  n  a  tlM  button  >nd  demUui 
H  HHrBl  pbrr  of  urni;  (I,  tbs  ririaMaM :  B  H.  th»  ilMnlluBi 
ItDiw;  LLlhrdllrtinfthf  dFmlkiDemlouM:  M  M.  Uir  mloi 
vknibO:  O,  IhcUiullls;  P,  <kiDbl«a|<<>nDWn';  X  X.  rioriui 


'J  of  the  n^nUrlDff  pi 


fire  brought  to  b«ar  upon  the  gronnd  in  front 
i>f  the  salients.  Within  this  enlarged  apace, 
or  rei-ntering  place  of  arms,  a  redoubt  M  is 
placed,  hi  object  is  to  Btrengthen  the  covered 
wBV  and  sweep  with  its  fire  the  enemy's  estab- 
lisliTiients  on  tho  glacis  of  the  demiionc.  Some- 
times a  redoubt  is  |>lac«d  ia  the  salient  place 
of  anna.  The  surface  of  the  embankment  of 
th«  covered  way  ia  made,  from  tho  interior 
cre«t  to  the  exterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  The  ■ 
{■rtaciple  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these  ! 


glacis  planes  is,  that  thej  should  all  be  swept 
by  tho  artillery  fire  of  the  works  in  thoir  rear, 
and  by  the  musketry  Are  at  least  of  Ihc  bn.'-tion 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  system,  when  the  relief  and 
]>1an  aro  suitably  nrrai^ted,  tho  fortitlrntinn 
[>osseaies  the  advantage  of  liaving  its  ditches 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
its^f.  of  bringing  a  cross  and  flank  fire  to  bear 
npon  tho  approaches  on  the  salients,  and  fur- 
Qiabing  a  strong  direct  and  cross  fire  ujion  the 
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ground  in  ndv&ncc  of  the  curtains  and  the  faces 
(if  the  bastions. — The  bastioned  svstera  came 
into  exiHtence  after  the  application  of  g:un- 
powder  to  military  purposes.  The  precise  date 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.  The 
best  authorities  frive  as  the  date  of  its  origin 
tlie  close  of  the  loth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Kith  century.  The  system  as  it  appeared  in 
Italy,  and  as  practised  by  the  Italian  engi- 
neers of  that  date,  was  soon  adopted  througli- 
out  Europe.  In  its  a])plication  in  the  different 
states,  it  was  varied  and  modified  in  different 
degrees.  These  variations  and  modifications 
were  due  to  the  discussions  among  the  profes- 
sion as  to  the  best  method  of  combining  the 
parts,  of  adajiting  it  to  the  natural  features  of 
the  coimtry  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  peojile.  From  these 
arose  the  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch, 
French,  Spanish,  (rcrman,  and  Swedish.  The 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small 
bastions  connected  by  very  long  curtains,  with 
the  Hanks  per]>endicular  to  the  curtains,  and 
no  outworks.  In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very 
obtuse  bastion  was  placed  at  the  middle  of 
the  curtain.  The  ditches  were  about  33  yards 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.  The  defects  of  this  plan 
were  soon  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made 
by  shortening  the  curtain,  enlarging  the  ]>as- 
tions,  and  introducing  a  covered  way,  with  a 
tdte  de  pont  to  cover  the  communication 
across  the  main  ditch  at  the  middle  of  the 
curtain.  In  the  Netlierlands,  the  low  coun- 
try, want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of 
water  on  or  near  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes 
in  the  system.  From  the  nature  of  tlieir 
struggle,  their  defensive  works  were  based 
upon  a  strictly  passive  defence.  The  character- 
istic features  of  the  Dutch  school  were  wide 
ditches  filled  with  watA.T,  low  ramparts  with- 
out revetment  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within 
one,  and  numerous  outworks.  The  French 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combination  of 
the  best  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian 
schools.  Retaining  the  profile  of  the  latter, 
the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.  It  is 
to  this  Si^hool  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  bastioned  system. 
Si'ientitic  and  systematic  fortification  mav  be 
said  to  date  from  Vauban,  so  perfect  are  his 
works  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors throughout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  <letails,  the  proiM>rtions  of  the  lines,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  requirements 
of  every  lo<'ality.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Sj)anish  wIhm)1  are  the  increase  in  dimen- 
sions of  profile  and  hei^rht  of  scarp,  with  in- 
terior intrenchments,  and  olten  a  bomb-prfK>f 
keep,  the  object  ]>eing  to  render  the  defence 
more  obstinate.  They  made  free  use  of  de- 
tiiched  works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  passive 
defence,  depending  upon  their  own  resources 
rather  than  cooperation  from  the  main  or  other 
works.  They  frequently  omitted  the  covered 
way.     Tlio  works  of  the  German  school  differ 
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but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Fmeh 
Italian.    In  some  fortresses,  the  sdoptk*  •« 
casemated  batteries,  which  in    recent 
have  formed  so  important  a  part  in 
works,  was  the  distinguishing  featnn. 
school  reckons  a  number  of  original  t 
fortifications,  among  tlie  most  noted  u 
are  the  celebrated  Albert  DOrer,  Sp 
Rimpler.    Many  of  the  characteristh: 
of  the    French    school    were   suggested  If 
Speckle  many  years  before  they  were  adoolii 
in  France.    Swedish  engineers  paid  spedil  u- 
tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  their  worb 
from  enfilading  fire.    Thej  made  free  naectf 
casemated  batteries,  having  them  often 
eral  tiers.     They  also  arranged  their  i 
parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  w  lur 
defence  of  the  others  and  be  capable  of  ie 
independent  resistance. — Polygonal  or  Gtn 
System.    This  system  has  been  propoied  v; 
several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  iu  moA 
ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  eBpa«r 
Montalembert.     The  leading  features  U 
system  are  as  follows :  1.  To  oocnpy  the  i 
cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fort 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  bj  works  wWu 
contain  within  themselves  all  the  rei 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  these  i 
to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  deftrnsiTe  r 
with  each  other,  bat  so  arranged        k 
falling  of  one  of  them  into  the  hanua  uf 
enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  the 
nor  the  surrender  of  the  place.  These 
independent  works.     2.  To  enclose  un 
in  rear  of  these  by  a  continnoos  encei&ic. 
connect  them  by  long  curtuns;   or 
them  as  a  system  of  detached  works 
of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  ui 
capacious  intrenched  camps.     The  cik 
when  used,  to  be  i>oljgonal  in  plan  ^       i 
revetted  scarp,  and  so  arranged  i      i 
dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  • 

effective  manner  by  their  fire  the  mvmt 
of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  dOuitMib.  t,  w 
provide  the  most  ample  means  for  an  aclht 
defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  by  CHi- 
mated  redoubts,  and  ample  commnnicatioBS  W 
tween  them  and  the  mun  work  for 
large  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  artiDenr 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  thai  n 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  beriegcrs  at  mf 
period  of  their  attack.  In  this  ^fsma  lb 
plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  anj  iiidc|Maitft 
work  when  detached  is  poljgonial,  thedildMi 
of  which  arc  fiankcd  by  caponniteea.  vUdb 
are  casemated  structores  of  two  tad  muh 
times  three  tiers  of  fire ;  or  the  front  mtf  W 
either  slightly  tcnailled  or  of  a  bastion  ' 
with  short  casemated  flanks  to  flank  tha 
caponnidre ;  the  mam  flj^ufc^M  a 
for  the  ditch  being  the  caponnMra,  a  woik 
terior  to  the  enceinte.  The  empoiaatn  ia 
cases  extends  across  the  ditch.  prq|ettiiig 
the  outwork  on  the  other  siae^  and  slsa  kf^ 
the  interior  of  the  enceinte.  It  serrct  ia  nil 
case  three  purposes :  to  flank  the  ditch ;  ai  s 
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bt  for  the  outwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
to  sweep  the  terrepleins  of  the  enceinte, 
e  the  caponniSre  is  not  flanked  from  the 
work,  oy  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
arrangements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
\^  or  small  caponnidres  attached  to  the 
one.  Free  use  of  oasemated  defences  is 
in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
iterior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
sped  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
lea.  The  profile  differs  bat  slightly  from 
tsed  in  the  oastioned  system.  The  ose  of 
lied  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
s  for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
aronnd  the  works,  and  opportonities  for 
oles.  To  som  up,  this  system  proposes 
ik  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
y  aaxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
aing  artillery  fire  protected  in  defensive 
lates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
I  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
i,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
le  garrison  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
ce.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 
with  the  bostiuned,  may  be  stated  as 
rs:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
nal  lengths  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
9  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
,  from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
anglei«,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
It  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  bear- 
a  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 

rints  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
,  there  will  bo  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
;iy  will  l)e  disposable  for  the  faces  and 
ins ;  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  forced 
^ater  development  of  trenches  for  the 

number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
yt«tem  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
l  croAs  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
n  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  fianking 
l^ement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
,  as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 

will  be  exposed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
^r  objected  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
18  works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
1  by  (li^ant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
tally  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
lates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  oiponni^res 
lefensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
>f  troops  and  material  of  war  through-* 
be  indei>en(lent  works  deprives  the  de- 

of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
Mry  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 
«  are  more  costly  from  the  greater  amount 
isonry  usihI;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
nt  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 
1  for  one  thAt  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
ge.     In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 

upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
^en  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
on  of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
e    advantages   f>f  the   system   analyzed 

to  be  the  governing  principles.     The 

is  that  both  possess  great  merits,  and 
Ted  it  should  be  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  flring,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger's  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  g^ven  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
careMly  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  Romarke,  So  far  in  we 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  be 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  be  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  si>ecially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  tlie  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  upon  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreplein  of  a  work 
is  arriuiged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  fh>m  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed from  fhat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  problems  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  profession,  and  Remand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  properly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  to  fulfil  the  general  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  adaptation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  position, 
are  necessary. .  The  utility  of  permanent  forti- 
ficati<ms  has  been  seriously  called  in  question ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napoleon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  regarded  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  different  opinion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — ^The  selection  of  the 
points  to  be  fortified  will  be  influenced  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  country.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  points  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gained  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  effect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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ground  in  advance  of  tho  curtains  and  the  faces    but  sliglitly  from  those  of  the  Fmrh 
of  tho  Imstions. — The  bostioned  system  came    Italian.    In  some  fortrewes,  the  bA       b  *.-% 
into  exiHtence  after  the  application  of  gun-  |  casemated  batteries,  which  in    re  % 

powder  to  military  irnqmses.    The  precise  date  i  have  formed   so  important  a  ]         ui 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.    The  |  works,  was  tho  distinguishing  wMore.    laa 


best  authorities  give  as  the  date  of  its  origin 
the  close  of  the  15th  or  tho  beginning  of  the 
10th  century.  The  system  as  it  appeared  in 
Italy,  and  as  practised  by  the  It^ilian  engi- 
neer? of  that  date,  was  soon  adopted  through- 
out Europe.  In  its  a]>plication  in  the  different 
states,  it  was  varied  and  modified  in  different 
degrees.     These  variations  and  modifications 


school  reckons  a  number  of  onginal  wriien  ub 
fortifications,  among  the  most  noted  of  vb«Q 
are  the  celebrated  Albert  DOrer,  Speckle,  nd 
Rimpler.  Many  of  the  characterifdc  lealiiRi 
of  the  French  school  were  soggerted  k? 
Speckle  many  years  before  they  were  adouuld 
in  France.  Swedish  engineers  pud  spcdiu  At- 
tention to  covering  the  faces  of  their  worki 


were  due  to  the  discussions  among  the  profes-  ■  from  enfilading  fire.    They  made  free  qm  cf 
sion  as  to  tho  best  method  of  combining  the  '  casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  m  ect- 
parts,  of  adapting  it  to  the  natural  features  of  ;  eral  tiers.     They  also  arranged  their  interim 
the  country  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural    parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  to  tb< 
characteristics  of   the   people.      From  these  ,  defence  of  the  others  and  be  eaiiable  of  u 
arose  the  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  '  independent  resistance. — Polygonal  qt  Gtrm€% 
French,  Spanish,  (icmian,  and  Swedish.     The    Si/stem.    This  system  has  been  proftosed  \'j 
Italian  sciiool  was  characterized  by  very  small  [  several  engineers  of  distinction.  Lot  its  moil 
bastions  connected  by  very  long  curtains,  with  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  engiaetf 
the  flanks  per]>cndicular  to  the  curtains,  and  |  Montalembert.     The  leading  feature*  of  ths 
no  outworks.     In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  1  system  are  as  follows :  1.  To  occupy  the  prii- 
obtuse  bastion  was  placed  at  the  middle  of     cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  thit 
the  curtain.     The  flitches  were  about  38  yards    are  liable  to  be  attacked  bj  works  whidi  fibill 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.    The  defects  of  this  plan  '  contain  within  themselves   all  the  reaoomf 
were  scnm  folt,  and  an  improvement  was  made  '  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  these  w     » 
by  shortening  tlie  curtain,  enlarging  the  has-  '  to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  defenaiTe  relat 
tions,  an<l  introducing  a  covered  way,  with  a  '  with  each  other,  bat  so  arranged  ti 
t6te  de    pont  to    cover    the  ccmimunication  |  falling  of  one  of  them  into  the  handb  m 
across  the  main  ditch   at  the  middle  of  the  '  enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  the 
curtain.     In  the  Netherlands,  the  low  coun-    nor  the  surrender  of  the  place.  These  are 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of    indei)endent  works.    2.  To  enclose  c« 

water  on  or  near  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes    in  rear  of  these  by  a  continnoos  ene     br. 
in   the  system.      From  the  nature  of   their  |  connect  them  by  long  curtains;   ok         w 
struggle,   their  defensive  works  were  based  I  them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  m 
upon  a  strictly  passive  defence.   The  character-  ,  of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  of  iti 
i<tic  features  of  the  Dutch  school  were  wide  '  capacious  intrenched  camps.      Hie  ent 
ditches  filled  with  water,  low  ramparts  with-    when  used,  to  be  polygonal  in  plan  vim  a 
out  revetment  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within    revetted  scarp,  and  so  arranged  with  tbi 
one,   and  numerous  outworks.     The  French  .  dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  the 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combinati(m  of  '  effective  manner  by  their  fire  the  apprbK 
the  best  features  of  the   Dutch   and  Italian  '  of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distant,    tu  iv 


schools.     Retaining  the  pmfile  of  the  latter, 

the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.     It  is 

to  this  school  that  we  are  indebted  for   the 

rules  and  principles  of  the  basti<med  system. 

Scientific  and  systematic  fortification  may  be    large  bodies.    4.  To  shelter  the  artHkiT 

sai<l  to  date  from  Vauhan,  so  perfect  are  his    the  enemy's  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  that  It 


provide  the  most  ample  means  for  an  actht 
defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  bj  cHi- 
mated  redoubts,  and  ample  communictioas  W* 
tween  them  and  the  main  work  for  sortki  it 


works  in  comparison  with  thosi*  of  his  predeces 
sors  thr(>ughout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  details,  the  proi)ortions  of  the  lines,  and  the 
adaptati<»n  of  the  system  to  the  requirements 


be  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegen  at  mf 
period  of  their  attack.  In  this  tymem  lb 
plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  anj  indspeajfit 
work  when  detaclicd  b  polygonaL  the  dilchv 


of  every  locality.    The  characteristics  of  the  •  of  which  are  fianked  by  caponniiraBi  whick 


are  casemated  structures  of  two    and 
times  three  tiers  of  fire ;  or  the  frooi  au  bt 
either  slightly  tenailled  or  of      ~ 


Spanish  sch<Mil  are  the  increase  in  dimen- 
sions of  profile  and  height  of  scarp,  with  in- 
terior intrenchinents,  and  oflten  a  bomb-proof 

kee[),  the  object  being  to  render  the  defence  '  with  short  casemated  flanka  to  flank  tha 
more  obstinate.  They  made  free  use  of  de-  caponnii^re ;  tho  main  flanking  a 
t'lched  works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they  I  for  the  ditch  being  the  caponni&e,  a  wock 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  passive  ',  terior  to  the  enceinte.  The  caponniteeiar 
defence,  depending  upon  their  own  resources  |  cases  extends  across  the  ditch,  prqfectiag 
rather  than  cor)[>eration  from  the  main  or  other  tho  outwork  on  the  other  side,  and  also  ipis 
w<>rks.  They  frequently  omitted  the  covered  the  interior  of  the  enceinte.  It  serretia  te 
way.    The  works  of  the  Gorman  school  differ    case  three  purposes :  to  flank  the  ditch ;  ai  s 
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re<loubt  for  the  outwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
work  to  sweep  the  terrepleins  of  the  enceinte. 
Where  the  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  tlie 
main  work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
other  arrangements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
wings,  or  small  caponnidres  attached  to  the 
main  one.  Free  use  of  oasemated  defences  is 
made  in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
galleries.  The  pmtile  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  used  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  use  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
cilities for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
sages around  the  works,  and  opportunities  for 
loopholes.  To  sum  up,  this  system  proposes 
to  flank  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
but  by  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
whelming artillery  fire  protected  in  defensive 
ca!«emates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
works  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
ceinte, which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  garriiton  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
defence.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 
pared with  the  bastioned,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
by  equal  lengths  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
in  the  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
work,  from  tbe  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
lient angles,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
S.  that  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  bear- 
iofT  on  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 
fewer  points  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
fortified,  there  will  be  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
Artillery  will  l)e  disposable  for  the  faces  and 
curtains ;  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  forced 
to  a  greater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
same  number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
trate<l  cross  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
system  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  flanking 
arrangement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
work,  as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
work  will  be  exi>o8ed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
further  objecte<l  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
merous works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
raiDe<l  by  distant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
especially  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
casemates,  as  is  tbe  case  in  the  caponni^res 
and  defensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  tro<)|>s  and  material  of  war  through-* 
oat  the  indi*i>endent  works  deprives  the  de- 
fence of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 
works  are  more  costly  from  the^n*eater  amount 
of  ma<onry  u-hmI  ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  ira- 
pm<lent  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 
testi^l  for  one  that  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
vanta^.     In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 

fdace  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
between  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
geration of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  analyziHl 
st»em  to  be  tbe  governing  principles.  The 
truth  is  that  both  possess  great  merits,  and 
due  cre^lit  should  be  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyeil  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger^s  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  tliose  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  Bemarke,  So  far  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  be 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  bo  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  specially  of  thc>se 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  upon  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreplein  of  a  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  i>arapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed from  fliat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  problems  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  tlie  profession,  and  <}emand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  be  laid  *lown 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
tliem  proi>erly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  l>e  em]>loyed  to  fulfil  the  general  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  ada])tation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  ])osition, 
are  necessary.  The  utihty  of  permanent  forti- 
fications has  been  seriously  calle<l  in  question; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napoleon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  regarded  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  diflerent  opinion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — The  selection  of  the 
points  to  be  fortified  will  be  influenced  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  points  are  tbe 
ones  8electe<l ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gaine<l  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  effect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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ll,Cn3of  sweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  ha V,  ami  |  The  city  contains  a  conrt  honse  of  stone,  i 
2'iVHV2  lbs.   of  tobacco.    There  were  '1,546  I  high  school  biiildinfr  costing  $3U,000.  two  na- 


horses,  2,U}(y  uiilcli  cows,  2,783  other  cattle, 
6,r>06  shoej),  and  11,287  swine;  6  mannfacto- 
ries  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and 
shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goods,  and 
6  dour  mills.  Capital,  Winston.  II.  A  N. 
county  of  (roorgia,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  iM)p.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 


tit)nal  banks,  10  public  schools,  a  semi-weekly 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri-'j- 
ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  cunwi- 
erable  trade. 

FORT  DONELSO^r  tai  Fort  Hfuy,  two  forti- 
fications in  N.  W.  Tennessee,  near  the  bordtr 
of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederate«  hit 
in  1861,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  h 


colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  so^o  {  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  Trn- 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i^  everywhere  '  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distanrt 
of  fair  quality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  |  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  50  m.  before  they  fcll 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  j  into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  point  where  this  i>ari!- 
is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  I  lei  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  wa*  built  on  iht 
an<l  considerable  nuantities  of  gold  are  ob-  I  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Comber- 
tuine<l,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  I  land.  The  jiositions  were  of  importance  u 
have  occiusionally  been  found.  The  chief  j)ro-  !  covering  the  passage  by  boats  np  these  rivtp«, 
ductions  in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  !  and  as  protecting  the  railway  communicatioD 
68,075  of  Indian  com,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217  i  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Grei-n.  Ky, 
bales  of  cotton.    There  were  7  manufactories    which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confedent« 


of  carriages  and  wagons.  Capital,  Cumming. 
FORSYTH,  Wrnian,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834, 
studied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  coumiissary 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing 
counsel  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the 


operations  in  this  region.  In  February,  1861 
a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  wts 
]danned  against  these  forts.  A<unirftl  Foot* 
arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  lod 
commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  l^mbard- 
ment  of  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered ;  bit 


-    — •   --    —  -■-  —  — 1  —  I — —  —  — •  — 

tenure  of  this  office  disqualifying  him  from  sit-  '  the  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  1  Fort  I)oneIsr>n,  with  the  exception  of  aboatCO 


in  186").  His  principal  works  are:  "History 
of  Trial  by  Jury'*  (London,  1852);  "History 
of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from 


who  Were  made  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  with 
al>out  80,000  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  Donelson,  which  wu 


the  Journals  of  Sir  II.  Lowe"  (.*5  vols.,  1853);  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formerly  Uni- 
**  Lite  of  Cicero''  (2  vols.,  1804);  and  "The  j  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  had  in  iD 
Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  :  about  15,n0<J  men.  Next  in  command  wen 
tury,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  '  Gens.  Pillow  and  Buckner.  On  the  IStbabost 
of  the  Age"  (1871).  j  half  the  Union  force  had  come  up,  and  tb«* 

FORT  BEND,  a  8.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  !  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  ride  Wl 
ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  j  about  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th 
steamboatsduringpartof  the  year,  and  touched  ,  the  gunboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aftemooa 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Bernard  river ;  area,  020  '  opened  fire,  and  ha<l  nearly  silenced  the  fcat- 
841.  m. ;   iK)p.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  .  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  appariM 


were  colored.  In  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the 
county,  consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less 


of  the  two  largest  vessels  was  shot  away,  aai 
the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  vith  a  lev 
of  54  men.     Grant,  meanwhile,  was  pioeee&y 


productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage.  I  to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  tbt 
Timber  is  found  in  tlie  river  bottoms,  Brazos  '  15th  the  confederates  made  a  sadden  n^r, 
and  S;m  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  '  hoping  to  break  through  the  linea  of  ibthC* 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  |  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  NaahTiUe;  M 
Tlie  Butfnlo  Bayou.  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rail-  aftergainingsome  considerable  ad  vantages  tbcf 
r*»a<l  passes  through  the  county.  The  chief  |  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  bark  itfi 
pHMluctions  in  l>^7n  wt-re  23.*J,5n5  bushels  of  their  intrenchments  by  sui>erior nomberiw  Hi 
Indian  corn,  20,ft»;7  of  sweet  jiotatoes^  4,017  .  loss  on  each  side  was  abont  S,000  kiM 
bale"  of  (M)ttnn,  8ti2  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  28,000  wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  the  Wght  a 
g:illons  of  mohisst's.  There  were  3,207  horses,  '  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  waaderiM 
2,10:i  milch  cows,  4iM01  other  cattle,  and  =  that  the  fort  must  bo  given  up.  Bat  Flofi 
1),47.')  <\vine.     ('a]>ital,  Kichmond.  [  declared  tliat  he  would  not  snrrender hiasdf ; 

FORT  ]>0]N;E,  a  city  and  the  tapital  of  Web-  he  said.  '*  You  know  my  poidtion  with  the  M* 
stiT  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  l)e«5  Moines  river,  and  ,  erals:  it  would  not  do."  Pillow  waabCrw 
the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  CVntral  rail-  of  still  trying  to  cut  their  way  oat ;  faiavycM^ 
nta<l.  at  the  terminus  of  the  l)fs  Moines  Valley  he  would  not  make  the  surrender.  It  mi 
line.  7<>  m.  X.  N.  W.  of  Des  Moine<;  p(>p.  in  finally  decided  that  Floyd  should  make  cMT 
]^\\n.  r»72;  in  1h7<>,  n.olO.  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  dioold  k  t«l 
alxiut  2*>n  i\,  wide,  affords  water  powt-r,  and  make  it  over  to  Buckner.  and  in  the  mean  wlii 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  viciuity.    Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  aare  tMr  f^ 
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spective  commands.  Abont  half  of  these,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
escaped.  On  the  motning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  was  drawn  up  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
fiag  of  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
armistice  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied:  '^Xo  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tionid  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.'*  Buckner  responded:  '*Tbe  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
nngenen)ns  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 
propose.*'  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
13,0<X),  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  arm^s  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  ^arply  oen- 
sared  by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
were  suspended  from  their  commands. 

FOKT  DFQriSMEi    See  Pittsbuboh. 

FOBT  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
m.  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
8,492 ;  of  the  town,  5, 125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroad  and  the  Glen's  Falls  branch 
unite  here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
news[>af>er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $370,000,  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal, extensive  manufactories  of  *' congress  bit- 
ters '*  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
mills,  a  fonndery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, and  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
and  brooms,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  £<lvvard  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
had  15  instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

FOtnaSCrE,  sir  J^hi,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lired  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
iostice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1401  the  fortune  of 
war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
8np|»oseil  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
by  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
ists, who  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  king, 
qneen.  and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1464  he  tied  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
several  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles. 
He  retnrne<l  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  prisoner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtaineil  his  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  his  treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Angliofj  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1516). 

FORT  GAINES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
tlSe  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FORT  GARRT,  Manitoba.    See  Winnipeg. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these'  windings,  called  the 
"  links  of  Fortli,"  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distance  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  6  m.,  while  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuarv,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  dei)th  is  from  3  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally nnuldy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  the  sea  aa 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tt)ns,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  would  not 
excce<l  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  88 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  use<l  for 
this  purpose  maybe  those  presented  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  formed  by  art,,  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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ll^Cn.^of  sweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hav,  ami  '  The  city  contains  a  court  honse  of  stone,  i 


23;},2tV2  ll>s.  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,546 
horses,  2,ir.6  milch  cows,  2,783  other  cattle, 
6,000  slieep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  mannfacto- 
ries  of  carriages  anil  wapons,  1  of  boots  and 
slioes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goods,  and 
6  dt>ur  mills.  Capital,  AVinston.  II.  A  N. 
county  of  Georjria,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  iM)p.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 


high  scIkioI  buildinjr  costing  $30,000,  two  na- 
tional banks,  10  public  schools,  a  semi-werkly 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri'^i- 
ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  cunad- 
erable  trade. 

FORT  DOXELSOX  Mi  Fort  Hfuy,  two  forti- 
fications in  X.  W.  Tennessee,  near  the  border 
of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederates  litt 
in  1861,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 


colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  so^o  j  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  Tec- 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i:$  everywhere  !  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distancf 
of  fair  quality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  |  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  50  m.  before  they  fall 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  i  into  the  Ohio.  Xear  the  point  where  this  paral- 
is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  '  lol  course  begins,  Fort  Henry  was  bailt  on  iW 
an<l  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  ob-  |  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cnmbtfr- 
tuined,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  ■,  land.  The  {positions  were  of  importance  u 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  chief  pro-  covering  the  i)assage  by  boats  up  these  rivers, 
duct'nms  in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  j  and  as  protecting  the  railway  cummunicatios 
68,075  of  Indian  corn,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217  between  Mem])his  and  Bowling  Grevn.  Ky.. 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confederste 
of  carriages  and  wagons.    Ca()ital,  Cumming.      operations  in  this  region.     In  Febmary,  18<>S. 

FORSYTH,  WIDIani,  an  English  author,  bom  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  was 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  '  planned  against  these  forts.  Aumiral  Foote 
studied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857,  I  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  aad 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  conmiissary  commenced  the  attack  withont  waiting  for  the 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  |  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  bombard- 
counsel  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the  j  mentof  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered;  bit 
tenure  of  this  office  disijualifying  him  from  sit-  '  the  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  jiarliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  I  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  exception  of  about  6«> 
in  1865.  Ilis  principal  works  are :  **  History  j  who  w^-re  made  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  with 
of  Trial  by  Jury''  (London,  1852);  "History  I  about  80,000  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
of  the  Captivity  of  >saT)oleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  \  partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  Donelson.  which  wh 
the  Journals  of  Sir  II.  Lowe''  (3  vols.,  1853);  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formerly  Uni- 
*'Lile  of  Cicero"  (2  vols.,  1864);  and  "The  ■  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  had  in  tU 
Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  |  about  15,000  men.  Next  in  command  w«f» 
tnry,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  '•  Gens.  Pillow  and  Bnckner.  On  the  ISthabcot 
of  the  A;re'^  (1871).  I  half  the  Union  force  had  come  np,  and  then 

FORT  BEM),  a  S.  £.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  j  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  side  \o^ 
ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  j  about  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th 
steamboats  during  part  of  the  year,  and  touched  the  gunboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aftemoM 
on  the  S.  W.  by  Sun  Bernard  river;  area,  1»20  '  opened  tire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the  htf- 
8^1.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  ,  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  appantv 
were  colored.  In  the  valleys  of  the  streams  !  of  the  two  largest  vessels  was  shot  away,  tad 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the 
county,  consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage. 


the  fleet  was  force<l  to  withdraw,  with  a  km 
of  54  men.  Grant,  meanwhile,  was  procct&f 
to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  tb« 


Timber  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  !  15th  the  confederates  made  a  sadden 
and  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  '  hoping  to  break  through  the  linea  of  invfil- 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar,  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  NaahriUe:  tal 
The  Butfiilo  Bayou.  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rail-  |  aftergainingsome  considerable  advantages  tbcv 
road  passes  through  the  county.  The  chief  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  bark  iaii 
pnMlueti<ins  in  1«70  were  233,5*or)  bushels  of  their intrenchments  by  suiieriornnmhenw  Hi 
Indian  corn,  20,8ri7  of  swt-et  potatoes,»4,0l7  loss  on  each  side  was  about  2,000  kiM 
baK«4  of  <'ott«>n,  362  hlids.  of  su::ar.  and  28,060  wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  the  lUfht  • 
grilliin-*  of  molassi'S.  There  were  3.207  horses,  '  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  wasdcriM 
2.193  milch  cows,  41».r.»l  other  cattle,  and  '  that  the  fort  most  be  given  np.  But  Dofi 
0,  ^T.')  swine.     Capital,  Richmond.  '  declared  tliat  he  would  not  surrender hiaiclf: 

FORT  1N>I>GE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  he  said.  *'  You  know  my  position  with  the  M> 
stir  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  l)e<  Moines  river,  and  '  erals:  it  would  not  do."  Pillow  wasiaCrw 
t!ie  biwa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail-  '  of  still  trying  to  cut  their  way  ont:  iBaaycM^ 
math  at  the  terminus  *)f  the  I )es  Moines  Vallev  he  would  not  make  the  surrender.  It  ^rti 
lini'.  7<»  TM.  X.  X.  W.  of  I)es  Moines;  pop.  in  finally  decided  that  Floyd  shoold  make  cmt 
]si;o,  (;7»2;  in  1870,  3.o(>r,.  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  ahonld  in  Wl 
ahuut  2."i(»  tY.  wide,  affords  water  power,  and  makeit  over  to  Bockner.  andinthemcanwlflt 
coui  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  aave  thciri^ 
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spective  commands.  About  half  of  these,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
escaped.  On  the  moVning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  was  drawn  up  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
up^m  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
annistice  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied:  **Xo  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.**  Buckner  responded:  "The  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
nngenenms  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  yon 
propose."  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
13,^»00,  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  arm's  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  ^arply  cen- 
sored by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
were  suspended  from  their  commands. 

FOKT  DFQriSTfEi    See  Pittsbuboh. 

FOBT  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Xew  York,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
m.  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
8,492 ;  of  the  town,  5,125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroad  and  the  Glen*s  Falls  branch 
unite  here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
newsi>a|>er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $370,000,  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal, extensive  manufactories  of  ** congress  bit- 
tern '*  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
mills,  a  fonndery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  ]»rewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, and  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
and  brooms,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
had  15  instructors,  420  ]mpils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

FOITiaSCrE,  Sir  J«hi,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lired  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; ho  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1420  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
iostice  of  the  king*s  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1461  the  fortune  of 
war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
coropanitHl  him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
snp|»osei]  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
£nglan<l,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
by  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
isu,  who  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  king, 
qneen.  and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1464  he  tied  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
•evtrral  years  :ti  tending  on  the  r(»yal  exiles. 
He  returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
the  battle  *if  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  pri'ioner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtaine<l  his  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew  , 
to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  j 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  his  treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglioff  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1516). 

FORT  GAINES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
ttfe  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FORT  GARRT,  Manitoba.     See  Winnipeo. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dim,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these'  windings,  called  the 
"  links  of  Forth,''  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distance  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  lino,  is  about  6  m.,  while  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuary,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  an<l  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  3  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  lino  it  would  not 
excee<l  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  38 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFICATION^  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  maybe  those  presi'nted  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  formed  by  art^  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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nation  of  both.  The  artificial  obstacles  thus  :  by  a  temporary  bridge.  These  defences  were 
used  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  i)ermanent  |  found  to  be  insutficient  against  the  ingcomtT 
nud  ti'ii)]H>rury  fortifications.  AVhen  they  are  and  skill  of  the  assailant,  who  bj  means  of 
of  u  durable  cluiracter  and  the  ])osiition  is  to  be  !  covered  galleries  of  timber  grndrndlr  won  lib 
occupied  pcrinnnuutly  or  for  some  indetinitc  way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  bj  breaking 
period,  tliey  belong  to  the  former  class ;  but  his  way  through  it  or  undermining  it,  he  ovtr- 
when  tlie  position  is  to  be  occupied  ouly  for  |  came  or  removed  the  obstruction  between  him 
a  short  time  or  durinj;  the  operations  of  a  and  the  assailed.  Tills  led  to  the  use  of  wide 
canipai^,  they  are  sometimes  constructed  in  |  and  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  place,  fonn- 
great  h:iste  and  often  of  i»erishablo  materials,  ing  a  formidable  ol)stacle  to  the  modes  of  •!- 
and  receive  the  name  of  temporary  or  Held  tack  then  used.  When  it  could  be  obtuned, 
fortifications.  1.  Pf.rmaxent  Fortification's.  I  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.  With  the 
These  are  essentially  defensive  in  their  na- ;  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  for- 


ture,  and  their  object,  has  ntit  changed  with 
time.  Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  be 
divided  into   three  principal  epochs,  ancient 


tification,  like  other  branches  of  the  military 
art,  fell  into  decay. — ^2.  Medi^gral  Fortiiri- 
tions.    The  principal  works  that  charact«riie 


fortifications  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,  the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 
and  modern  fortifications. — 1.  Primitite  and  ,  most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  ofcom- 
Anc'uut  Fort iji cat ioiut.  The  oldest  fonn  of  foili-  munication  which  the  little  inland  commeree 
fication  appears  to  be  the  btockade,  which  up  that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  tnr- 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  was  still  the  na-  \  erse.  They  were  provided  with  every  poarible 
titmal  system  with  the  Turks  (;/f//////Xv/),  and  is  I  device  for  an  obstmate  passive  defence,  being 
even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  pen-  ■  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  mott. 
insula.  It  consists  of  a  double  or  triple  row  over  which  a  drawbridge  was  Uie  only  cominn- 
of  the  trunks  of  stout  trees,  ]>hinti-d  upright  nication  to  the  main  entrance,  which  was 
and  near  each  other  in  the  ground,  forming  fianked  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  clowd 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  be  |  with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  |>a.Hsage  that 
defended.  Darius  hi  his  expedition  among  the  led  into  the  castle  being  further  secure«I  bjt 
^^cytllians,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and  grated  portcullis,  which  could  be  dropped  it  t 
Capt.  Cook  in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  con-  |  moment^s  notice  to  arrest  a  sudden  awanlt. 
tact  with  such  stockades.  Sometimes  the  i  Loopholes  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  wiUi 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  was  filled  up  and  towers  were  added.  In  addition,  there 
with  earth  ;  in  other  instances  the  trees  were  |  was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  or 
cnnneeted  and  held  together  by  wickerwork.  donjon,  which,  commanding  the  exterior,  was 
The  next  step  was  the  erection  of  masonry  i  also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  conntrr. 
walls  instead  of  stockades.  This  plan  secured  |  This,  the  last  defensible  point,  was  oilrn  pn>> 
greater  durability,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ren-  |  vided  with  a  secret  subterranean  passage,  har- 
dered  the  assault  far  more  dillicult ;  and  from  ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  spot  on  the  ei> 
the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  down  to  the  tenor,  by  which  succor  could  be  introdnccd  to 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  masonry  walls  fonned  ,  the  castle,  or  the  garrison  find  safety  in  a  rtcal- 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  amtmg  all  thy  fiight.  The  fortifications  of  towns  dvnig 
the  more  civiIizi.Hl  nations.  The  walls  were  '  this  period  partook  of  the  same  charadm- 
made  st)  high  that  escalade  was  rendered  difli-  tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Modem  Arf^lss* 
<-ult;  they  Were  made  tiiick  enou;rh  to  otter  a  tion.  THis  begins  with  the  invention  of  gn- 
]en^'thene<l  re.Mstance  to  the  battering  ram.  and  powder  and  its  application  to  militaiy  pnrposMi 
to  allow  the  defenders  to  move  about  freely  on  '  We  divide  it  into  }>eriods  according  as  we  fini 
the  t<»j>,  sheltered  by  a  thinner  masonry  par-  |  the  art  practised  in  Europe.  Tliere  are  fov 
apet  with  l>attlenients,  through  the  embrasures  marked  i>eriods,  viz. :  1,  during  the  14th,  IM^ 
of  which  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  bo  '  and  Ifith  centuries ;  2,  the  16tn  and  17tb  cca- 
shot  or  thrown  a;rainst  the  assjiilants.  To  in-  ;  turies;  8,  the  17th  and  18th  centnriea;  4,ftai 
crease  the  defenee,  the  i)arapet  was  so(»n  built  the  Iftth  century  to  the  present  time.  Thatnl 
overhaiijrin;:,  with  holes  between  the  project-    was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 


in^  sti>ne-«  on  whieli  it  rested,  so  as  to  allow  the  tioned  system;  it  is  suppraed  to  hare  <vk^ 
besie^'ed  to  see  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  reach  '  nated  in  Italy,  and  was  (luring  thia  period  tbt 
an  enemy  who  might  have  got  so  far  by  direct  '  only  one  used  in  Europe.  Moet  c€  tha  M> 
misMK-s  i'roin  above.  For  a  similar  reason  tow-  gineers  who  superintenaed  the  eonstmctiOB  rf 
ers,  which  at  first  were  nothiii;r  more  than  the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  is  thcrefowgi^ 
square  or  semicircular  projections,  built  from  orally  known  as  the  Italian  system.  HmmmI 
di>tance  to  distance  in  the  wall  itself,  were  de-  ]>eriod  was  noted  for  the  modificatioiH  and ^ 
vised,  and  sub*^ei]Uently  were  divided  into  sto-  provements  in  this  system  made  In  HoDlMi 
ries,  each  of  which  was  provided  with  h>op-  i  during  its  war  of  independence  widi  Spiib 
holes  to  fi:tnk  the  adjacent  towers  and  the  The  third  ]>eriod  was  noted  for  the  hiiiaVi» 
>trai^dit  portions  of  the  wnll  between  them,  ments  made  in  the  bastioned  ayiten  1^  As 
Farh  tower  could  be  isolated  fnmi  thestraitrht  French.  The  fourth  period  ia  noted  pailiBi' 
portion  of  the  wall  adjacent  by  an  interruption  hirly  for  the  objections  made  to  the  bailioaid 
at  the  tup.  over  which  comnmnicatiou  was  had    system  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  one  tf  A 
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sabstitate.  This  new  method  is  known  as  the 
polj^onal  system,  and  as  many  recent  forti6ca- 
tious  in  Germany  have  been  constrncted  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  German  sys- 
tem. Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  the  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  blockade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
o]>inion  on  tlie  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  1.  They  should  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  with  success  an  open  assault  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
for  the  troops,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  should  l>e  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
accessory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  position  may  afford. — The  most 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in 
a  simple  niunuer  consists  in  enclosing  it  with 


a  rampart  surmoimted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  tlie  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchment,  will  show  the  form  of  para- 
pet and  ditch  generally  used.  When  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort. 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  character  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 


* 
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Fiu.  1  ■ — a.  the  rampart,  of  which  a  6  la  the  slope,  and  &  c  the  terrepleln ;  b',  the  parapet,  of  which  e  d  ^  /  g  h  \s  tho 
outline :  c  e,  the  main  ditch;  d\  the  scarp  wall;  e ,  thu  c<>unt4'nk>arp  wall;  /',  the  embankment  of  the  covered  way,  of 
which  m  n  1»  the  terrepleln.  nop  the  outline  of  the  banquette  and  interior  slope,  and  p  r  the  (glacis;  m'  n',  the 
natural  sartece  of  the  intMind;  /,  the  Interior  crest;  fg^  the  superior  slope;  ^  A,  the  exterior  slope;  /<r,  the  Interior 
siope;  d  e,  the  banquette  tread;  c  (/,  the  banquette  slope. 


defence  both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet.  To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  faces  are  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscarp 
walls.  When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  80  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  slight  8loi>e 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
a  cnnette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  it  dry.  When  wet  the  ditchea  are  wider. 
Scarp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  the  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengthened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  same  with  relieving  arches ;  3,  detiiched 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.  They 
are  nsoally  made  not  less  than  30  ft.  high, 
which  is  snfiScient  to  prevent  an  escalade 
if  the  defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Counterscarps  are  ordinarily  of  the  first  and 
Second  clasA,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
ft.  high.  The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
the  command,  and  its  height  above  the  l>ottoin 
of  tlie  ditch  the  relief.  The  covered  way  is  an 
open  passage  bordering  the  ditches,  forming  a 
continuous  communication  around  the  work, 


sheltered  from  the  enemy  by  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  like  an  ordinary  ])ara- 
pet,  having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  slope  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  countersc*urp  slopes, 
'i*^  (or  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
\  (45^) ;  superior  slope,  \  ;  interior  slope,  \ ; 
banquette  slope,  ^ ;  rampart  slope,  f ;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  berm,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  26  fL ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  banquette  tread,  4J  ft. ;  width  of 
ban<iuetto  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  figures  may  thus  be  presented  by  the  outline 
of  the  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortified, 
they  may  all  be  classed  under  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applied  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  classes 
are:  1,  cfrcular;  2,  polygonal;  3,  tenailled; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  system  consists  of 
a  work  the  plan  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polygonal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  }H>lyg(m 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  dight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consists  of  a  tcnailled  line,  the  reen- 
torinp  angles  being  between  90"  and  100°,  and 
tlie  sjilient  angles  not  less  tlian  GO''.  The  bus- 
tioned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two 
Hanks,  the  extremities  of  the  flunks  being  con- 
nected by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an 
enceinte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a 
]>assive  defence,  and  would  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the 
hitter,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a 
nn)re  active  defence  by  operating  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  1)1  ace,  engineers  have  devised  cer- 
tain exterior  defences  called  outworks  without 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within 
the  enceinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  defending  any 
breach  that  may  be  made  in  the  main  work. 
When  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the 
enceinte  and  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri- 
son and  rely  on  its  own  resources  after  the 
main  work  has  fallen,  it  is  called  a  citadel. 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet, 
its  tire  can  take  eifect  only  at  some  distance 
beyond  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the 
ditch  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  lire  from  the 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  this  emergency.  Such  points  where  the 
enenjy  can  find  shelter  are  called  dead  angles 
or  sjnices.  niese  may  be  removed  either  by 
arran;ring  the  lines  of  the  work  with  this 
object  in  view,  as  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 
by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  termed  capon- 
nieres,  scarp  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries, 
«N:c.,  as  in  the  polygonal  system. — Jknnfioned 
SyMtem,  If,  supposing  the  place  encloai^'d  by  a 
b.'istioned  svstom,  we  connect  the  salients  of 
tlie  bastions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form 
a  polygon  (»f  as  many  sides  as  there  are  bas- 
tions. If  the  curtains  be  jiroduced,  they  will 
fonn  a  second  polygon  within  the  tirst.  They 
are  respectively  called  exterior  and  interior 
polygons.  Either  of  these  nuiy  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  to  enclose  the  place  to  be  forti- 
fied. The  exterior  polygon  is  generally  used, 
and  sometimes  called  the  ]iolygon  of  the  f<)r- 
titication.  It  may  bo  regular  or  irregular. 
We  will  supi)ose  the  site  to  be  fortified  to  be 
K'Vcl  (►r  api)roximatcly  so,  and  the  polygon  to 
bo  re;:uljir.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  U-ngth  of  the  side  of  the  polygon 
and  the  lengths  of  the  linos  of  the  fortification, 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Assume 
the  length  of  a  sitle,  called  the  exterior  side, 
to  be  oSO  yunls.  To  lay  oil*  the  lines  of  the 
work,  some  one  line  must  be  selected  as  the 
directing'  one.  In  }>erinanent  fortifications  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  front  face  of  the 
scarp  wall  with  the  top  or  upper  surface  of 
coping  is  taken,  and  receives  tlie  name  of  ma- 
gistral. In  giving  the  niethtNl  for  hn'ating  the 
lines  on  <»ne  side  or  front,  all  the  infonnatiou 
nccessarv  for  the  entire  work  will  be  known. 
Ilist'ct  the  side  of  the  polygon  by  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  lay  otf  on  it  inside  the  polygon  a 
distance  e«|ual  to  J,  1,  or  J  of  the  side,  accord- 
ing as  the  polygon  is  a  8«iuare,  a  pentagon, 


or  a  poly^gon  of  a  greater  number  of  fideiw  h 
this  particular  case  lay  off  ^,  or  63*33  ytrdi; 
this  will  be  the  distance  for  the  hexagon  ir 
any  greater  polygon.  Lines  drawn  thruugh 
this  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  extenor 
6i<le  determine  the  directions  of  the  facet  and 
the  lines  of  defence.  We  may  assume  tbc 
lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  the  fiiLki 
and  cnrtain,  or  assume  the  curtain  and  deduce 
the  others.  If  we  take  the  first  plan,  we  lay 
off  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  f  of  tLe 
exterior  side,  which  gives  us  the  length  of  tie 
face  and  the  positions  of  the  shouldi-r  ansAi^ : 
then  draw  the  flanks,  making  on  angle  of  11«< 
with  the  lines  of  defence  or  KK)*"  with  tit 
curtain.  Lay  off  on  each  flank  a  distance  tf 
50  yards  and  j<»in  their  extremities  by  a  ^nif  Li 
line.  Tliis  will  give  the  curtain,  140  vtrJ* 
in  length.  This  length  of  curtain  admits  of 
the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44'50  ft.,  tmd  it 
the  same  time  thoroughly  sweeping  the  ditdi 
in  front  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  from  thto. 
Let  X  X,  fig.  2,  be  the  exterior  side ;  then,  fol- 
lowing the  foregoing  construction,  we  Lat^ 
X  Y  the  magistral  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  AslJc 
and  Z  Z  the  curtain.  The  line  X  Y  prodaccd  u> 
Z,-  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain,  i*  tfcr 
line  of  defence.  From  their  positions  it  is  tvi- 
dent  that  an  intimate  relation  exists  Utvcra 
these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  affects  all  \\t 
others.  The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  saliest 
angle  of  the  bastion  ;  X  Y'  Z,  the  t^hoolder  an- 
gles ;  Y  Z  Z,  the  curtain  angles ;  and  X  X  Y. 
the  diminished  angle.  Fn)m  an  examinatii«  ^-f 
the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  now  laid  c-d 
the  plan  of  the  enceinte.  The  heavy  line  f4nl- 
lei  to  the  one  constructed  is  the  interior  craL 
Although  drawn  parallel  in  the  figure,  it  if  M 
absolutely  so  in  ]>ractice.  To  explain  tbcff 
details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  d«|^ 
that  is  not  admissible.  T)ie  other  lines  are 
easily  understood  by  looking  at  the  pii'fiW 
(fig.  1)  taken  on  m'  m*  n\n\  Communicatki 
fntm  the  interior  to  the  exterior  ia  made  bja 
]>ostem  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain  thtf 
comes  out  G  ft.  above  tlie  bottom  of  the  dittk. 
A  w<K><len  ramp  is  used  to  descend  from  tb« 
postern  to  the  ditch.  In  front  of  the  curtail 
is  placed  the  tenaille  O,  its  form  being  a  cv- 
tain  parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  whh  twe 
wings  the  scarps  of  which  are  on  1  pro 
tions  of  t  he  scarj*^  of  the  faces.     It  ■ 

from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  13  yarua  mmn^ 
from  the  flanks  by  ditches  II  rarda  i     e. 
is  intendiHi  to  mask  the  masonry  of  thv  • 
and  flanks  and  cover  the  postern.    It      ■■- 
ranged  for  defence  having  ita  fire  tab 
the  ditches.    The  object  of  the  dcmhlr 
niere  P  is  to  afford  a  secure  c 
across  the  ditch,  and  to  be  a  <       i       p  « 
for  the  main  ditch.    The  object  uif 
lune  Cr  is  to  secure  the  gatea  of  the  i       i 
a  surprise,  to  mask  the  flanks  and  (  ■ 

the  enceinte  from  the  enemy^s  1 
to  give  cross  fires  on  the  sanentb  im 
tions.    They  favor  stales  by  the  a 
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terio^  made  in  the  fhtnt.  The  cuts  E  K 
made  to  i»o1at«  its  extremities  from  the  sa]i 
portioD,  and  prevent  the  enera;  from  driving 
tbe  deftDce  (ram  the  redoubts  of  the  reenteriD); 
places  of  arme  if  be  should  ^n  posseB^on  of 
the  demilnoe.  The  derailnuo  redoubt  J  ia  for 
the  purpose  of  Bleeping  at  close  range  the 
terreplein  of  the  demilnnc,  and  render  its  de- 
f«DC«  Inure  obstiuate  bj  the  support  it  receivoa 
fhHn  the  redoubt.  The  covered  way  D  D, 
bordering  the  ditcbea  of  the  main  nork  and 


I  demilune, formaa aecure commnnication aronnd 
the  entire  work.  It  is  an  indiapensable  out- 
work, and  is  of  the  highest  importance  where 
an  active  defence  is  to  be  maJle.  Traverses, 
a,  a.  Are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  the  troops 
in  it  from  ricochet  Are,  and  are  arranged  for 
defence.  The  covered  way  is  broken  forward 
in  the  reentering  angles  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  covered  way  at  those  imintfl, 
and  producing  a  flanking  arrangement  by 
which  the  glacis  can  be  swept  and  a  cross 


TK.  1  — a  a  a  a.  thf  ncrlBtt  or  bodj  of 
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fire  brought  to  bear  npon  the  ground  in  front ' 
(•f  (be  salients.  Within  tliis  enlarged  apace,  I 
or  rrvntcring  place  of  arm*,  a  redoubt  H  is  | 
plareil.  Its  object  iato  sirenjithen  the  covered  ' 
war  and  sweep  with  its  Are  the  enemy's  estab- 
lishtiients  on  the  glacia  of  the  demilune.  Some- 
times  a  reiloubt  is  placed  in  the  salient  place  ! 
of  arms.  The  surface  of  the  embankment  of  I 
the  covered  way  is  made,  from  the  interior 
crest  to  the  eiterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  The  i 
principle  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these  ! 


glacis  planes  is,  that  they  should  all  he  swept 
by  the  artillery  6ro  of  the  works  in  their  rear, 
and  by  the  musketry  Are  at  lea.it  of  the  bastion 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  system,  when  the  rclit'f  and 
plan  are  suitably  arranged,  the  fortiriration 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  its  ditches 
thorougiily  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
itself,  of  bringing  a  cross  and  flank  Arc  to  bear 
upon  the  approaches  on  the  salients,  and  fur- 
Di^ing  a  strong  direct  and  cross  fire  ujioo  the 
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ground  in  advnnco  of  tho  curtains  and  the  faces 
of  tlie  bastions. — The  bastioned  svstem  came 
into  existence  after  tlie  a]>plicatiou  of  g:un- 


bnt  slightly  from  those  of  the  French  ai>>l 
Italian.  In  some  fortreseea,  the  adoptiuB  s4 
casemated  batteries,  which  in    recent  vctn 


powder  to  military  pnq>ose8.  The  precise  date  ■  have  formed  so  important  a  |MUt  in  tltir 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.  The  '  works,  was  tho  distmgnishing  feature.  TLh 
best  authorities  give  as  the  date  of  its  origin  |  school  reckons  a  number  of  original  writen  ob 
tho  clo^«e  of  the  loth  or  tbe  beginning  of  the  !  fortifications,  among  the  most  noted  of  vko 
10th  century.  The  system  as  it  appeared  in  '  are  the  celebrated  Albert  IHlrer,  Speckle,  tad 
Italy,  and  as  practised  by  the  Italian  engi-  |  Rimi>ler.  Many  of  the  characteristic  feetnni 
neor?  of  that  dat«,  was  soon  adopted  throngli-  {  of  the  French  school  were  suggested  br 
out  Europe.  In  its  a]>plication  in  the  different  '  Speckle  many  years  before  they  were  adopted 
states,  it  was  varied  and  modified  in  different  in  France.  Swedish  engineers  paid  spccij!!  tt- 
degrees.  These  variations  and  modifications  tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  their  works 
were  due  to  the  discussions  among  the  ])rofes-  !  from  enfilading  fire.  They  made  free  ok  c< 
si(m  as  to  the  best  method  of  combining  the  '  casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  in  mt- 
parts,  of  adapting  it  to  tho  natural  features  of  ;  eral  tiers.  They  also  arranged  their  intchiY 
the  country  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural  parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  t>  tb^ 
characteristics  of  the  people.  From  these  defence  of  the  others  and  be  ca]»able  of  la 
arose  tho  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  I  independent  resistance. — Polygonal  or  Gtrmtw 
French,  Spanish,  (Jorman,  and  Swedish.  The  '  System,  This  system  has  been  x>rofpus«d  !■» 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small  several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  its  moil 
bastions  connected  by  very  long  curtains,  with  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  enpBMf 
the  flanks  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  and  !  Montalembert.  The  leading  features  of  tUi 
no  outworks.  In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  ^  system  are  as  follows :  1.  To  occupy  the  pris- 
obtuse  bastion  was  ])laced  at  tho  middle  of  ;  cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  thtt 
the  curtain.  Tho  ditches  were  about  33  yards  i  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  works  which  shsS 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.  The  defects  of  this  plan  |  contain  within  themselves  all  tbe  resouvM 
were  soon  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made  '  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  these  wofb 
by  shortening  the  curtain,  enlarging  tho  bas-  '  to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  defensiTe  reUtkai 
tions,  and  intro<lucing  a  covered  way,  with  a  !  with  each  other,  but  so  arranged  that  tbt 
tt'te  de  ]>ont  to  cover  the  communication  |  falling  of  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  ibe 
across  the  main  ditch  at  the  middle  of  tho  |  enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  theodMii 
curtain.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  low  conn-  nor  the  surrender  of  the  place.  These  arecalM 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of  independent  works.  2.  To  enclose  the  >|iict 
watiT  on  or  near  tho  site,  led  to  decided  changes  in  rear  of  these  by  a  continuous  enceinte;  sr 
in  the  system.  From  the  nature  of  their  connect  them  by  long  curtains;  or  em|ikr 
struggle,  their  defensive  works  were  based  ;  them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  in  adviaoi 
upon  a  strictly  passive  defence.  Tbe  character-  |  of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  of  fonuif 
istic  features  of  the  Dutch  school  wore  wide  |  capacious  intrenched  camps.  Tbe  enceolc. 
ditches  filled  with  water,  low  ramparts  with-  when  used,  to  be  polygonal  in  plan  viih  a 
out  revetment  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within  revetted  sc*arp,  and  so  arranged  with  tbe  ii- 
one,  and  numerous  outworks.  The  French  '.  dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  tbe 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combination  of  " 
the  best  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian 
schools.  Retaining  the  profile  of  the  latter, 
tho  outworks  of  tho  former  were  added.     It  is  \  defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  by 


effective  manner  by  their  iBre  the  approachH 
of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distant,  tu  Ts 
provide  the  most  ample  means  for  an  actiit 


mated  redoubts,  and  ample  communications  W 
tween  them  and  the  main  work  for 


to  this  school  that  we  are  indebted  for  tho 
rules  and  principles  of  tho  bastioned  system. 

Scientific  and  systematic  fortification  may  bo  large  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  aitiDery 
said  to  date  from  Vauban,  so  perfect  are  his  tho  enemy's  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  that  it  lU 
worksincomparison  with  those  of  his  predeces-  '  be  superior  to  that  of  the  besicgen  al  mf 
sors  throujrhout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of  period  of  their  attack.  In  this  ^atcm  tbt 
the  details,  the  proportions  of  the  lines,  and  the  !  plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  an j  indcpcntal 
adaptation  of  tho  system  to  the  requirements  :  work  when  detached  is  polygonal,  thedilcbv 
of  every  locality.  Tho  characteristics  of  tho  '  of  which  are  Hanked  by  caponni^iea.  wUck 
Spanish  school  are  tho  increase  in  dimen-  '  are  casemated  structures  of  two  and  aom^ 
sions  of  profile  and  height  of  scarp,  with  in-  !  times  three  tiers  of  fire;  or  the  front  aajbt 
terior  intrencliiiieiits,  and  olU'u  a  bomb-pr(H)f  either  slightly  tenailled  or  of  a  bttiliQa  ~ 
keep,  the  object  being  to  render  the  defence  '  with  short  casemated  flanks  to  flank  the 
more  obstinate.  Thoy  made  free  use  of  de-  i  caponnidre ;  the  main  flanking 
tached  works  but,  like  the  main  work,  they 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  ]>assive 
tlefenco,  depending  Ufjon  their  own  resources 
rather  than  coiiperation  from  the  main  or  other 

works.     They  fretpiently  omitted  the  covered    the  interior  of  the  enceinte.     It  seiret  ia 
way.    llie  works  of  the  German  school  differ    case  three  purposes:  to  flank  the  ditck;  ai  A 


for  the  ditch  being  the  caponniera,  a  wofk 
terior  to  the  enceinte.    The  capomdirc  \u ; 
cases  extends  across  the  ditcb,  prq|ectiBff 
tho  outwork  on  the  other  sidct,  and  also  iili 
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redoubt  for  the  oatwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
work  to  Bvreep  the  terrepleins  of  the  enceinte. 
Where  the  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  the 
main  work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
other  arrangements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
wings,  or  small  caponni^res  attached  to  the 
main  one.  Free  use  of  oasemated  defences  is 
made  in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
galleries.  The  profile  differs  bat  sliglitly  from 
that  used  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  use  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
cilities for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
sages around  the  works,  and  opportunities  for 
loopholes.  To  sum  up,  this  system  proposes 
to  tiank  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
but  by  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
whelming artillery  fire  protected  in  defensive 
ra<«eroates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
works  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
ceinte, which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  garrison  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
defence.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 
pared with  the  bastioned,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
by  equal  lengths  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
in  the  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
work,  from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
lient angles,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
3,  that  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  liear- 
ing  on  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 
fewer  points  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
fortified,  there  will  be  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
ftrtillery  will  l)e  disposable  for  the  faces  and 
curtains :  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  forced 
to  a  greater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
same  number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
trated cross  fires  that  exist  in  ttie  bastioned 
syRtem  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  flanking 
arrangement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
work,  as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
work  will  be  exiK)8ed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
further  objected  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
merous works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
mined  by  <]istant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
e»(>ecially  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
casemates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  capon  nitres 
and  defensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  tro«>|>s  and  material  of  war  through-* 
out  the  in<lei>en<lent  works  deprives  the  de- 
fence of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 
works  are  more  costly  from  the  ^eater  amount 
of  masonry  u<^^d ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
prudent to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 
tested  for  one  thtit  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
vantage. In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
t>etween  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
geration of  the  defects  and  the  depreciatitm 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  analyz^nl 
s<»em  to  be  the  governing  principles.  The 
truth  is  that  both  possess  great  merits,  and 
due  cre<1it  should  be  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger^s  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
carefolly  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  Remarks,  So  far  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  Xo  work  would  bo 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  be  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  s]>ecially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  u])on  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreplein  of  a  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed from  fliat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  pro!>lein3  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  tlie  profession,  and  <}emand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  l>e  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  onler  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  ])roperly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  be  ein])loyed  to  fulfil  the  gi^neral  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  adafitation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  ])osition, 
are  necessary.  The  utility  of  permanent  forti- 
fications has  been  seriously  called  in  question; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napoleon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  reganled  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  diflerent  o])inion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — The  selection  of  the 
points  to  be  fortified  will  be  infiuenced  ])y  the 
natural  features  of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  ]>oints  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gained  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  effect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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would  be  to  (lisoonra^e  the  nation  and  to  cause  \  principle  about  1840.  Tbo  beat  known  pknSi 
a  lar^e  portion  of  the  people  to  give  up  all  hope  however,  are  the  gun  carnage  devued  by  M^ 
of  a  suocesbful  dofonoc  against  the  enemy.  A  jor  Moncrieff  of  the  English  militia,  and  itax 
position  that  is  the  key  of  (several  imiiortant  of  Migor  King  of  the  United  States  enginvtrk 
col  I)  muni  rut  ions,  Hke  Atlanta  in  Georgia,  where  These  carriages  have  been  tested  by  ai-taal  tx- 
several  railroads  centre,  or  on  some  river,  as  i>erinientjs  and  show  thai  the  principle  is  c apt- 
Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis-  ,  ble  of  practical  application.  M^j.  MomritiTi 
sippi,  would  be  an  example.  In  mountainous  ;  project  has  been  suggested  for  sunken  battc- 
regions,  the  entrance  of  detiles,  at  points  where  ,  ries,  the  gun  and  carriage  sinking  into  a  pit 
several  valleys  l>ranch,  or  at  the  junction  of  !  prepared  for  the  purpose.  3l^j.  King's  is  in- 
roads, are  examples.  Points  like  these  are  the  i  tended  to  apply  to  existing  works.  To  corn- 
ones  to  be  fortitied  when  the  intention  is  to  put  plete  the  fortification  for  the  defence  of  bar- 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence  against  an  in-  i  uors  or  rivers,  the  fifth  general  condition  miut 
vading  force ;  but  as  in  the  United  States  there  ,  l>e  extended  to  include  a  good  system  of  tor- 
is  little  prol>ability  of  invasion  in  any  case  ex-  \  pedoes.  (See  Tobpedoes.)-— All  arrancirmcDti 
cept  along  the  seacoast,  the  attention  of  Amer-  <  made  for  the  defence  with  musketry  anu  artilW- 
ican  engineers  has  been  directed  to  securing  ry  belong  to  what  is  known  as  tlie  armamenL 
the  principal  harbors,  naval  stations,  and  com-  ;  l*hat  for  small  arms  is  complete  when  the  skipv* 
merciul  cities.  Tlie  works  for  this  purpose  of  the  para|>et  and  the  position  of  the  1«n- 
have  been  arranged  and  armed  with  guns  and  '  quette  are  arranged.  The  final  defence  Cif  tlie 
mortars  of  the  heaviest  calii)re,  with  the  design  j  work  depends  upon  the  eftective  use  of  tluM 
of  excluding  the  enemy's  fieet  from  the  use  of  arms.  For  artillery  the  arrangements  mar  l« 
the  harbor  or  roadstead  in  their  vicinity.  Hence  j  barbette,  embrasure,  or  casemate.  The  firrt  i« 
these  works  exhil)it  some  ])eculiarities  of  con-  ,  a  construction  by  means  of  which  the  piece  fire* 
struction  at  variance  with  the  general  rules  I  over  the  parapet;  the  second,  an  oi>eniiig  iot 
already  laid  down  for  {Permanent  works.  The  ,  a  gun  in  the  jiarapet,  exposed  to  vertical  fin; 
cardinal  maxim  a<b)])ted  by  engineers  is  that  j  and  the  third,  an  o|>ening  (protected  from  vcr- 
all  masonry  should  be  maske<l  from  the  distant  j  tical  fire.  The  calibre,  the  kind  of  gnat  cr 
lotteries  of  the  enemy;  that  no  masonry  should  ,  mortars,  and  their  ]K)sit  ions  in  the  work,  « ill 
be  exposed.  Wlien  this  rule  is  violated  there  '  dei>end  ui>on  the  object  of  the  fortificatiuB, 
are  rea>onH  for  it  which  an  examination  of  the  ,  and  the  kind  of  attack  that  it  is  expoMd  tu 


site  will  explain.  Earth  or  simd,  or  a  mixture 
f)f  them,  is  the  material  used  for  parapets  and 
for  the  ma«'ks.  An  examination  of  tig.  1  will 
show  that  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way  com- 
pletely masks  the  seaq)  wall  of  the  main  work 


11.  Tempokaby  OB  Field  Fortificatioski^ 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  those  used  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  position,  and  those  usvd  in  the  at- 
tack of  a  position  or  place.  Tbey  might  be 
classed  as  defensive  and  offensive  worksi    Tbe 


from  the  enemy's  fire.      In  addition  to  this  .  main  objects  of  these  works  are  to  afford  • 
other  works  are  often  used.    In  cases  where,  in    shelter  from  the  enemy *8  fire,  an  iibstatU  to 
order  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  fire,  great-  ,  the  enemy's  progress,  and  meant  for  the  a»- 
ly  exposed  masonry  has  heretofore  been  resort-  '  sailed  to  use  their  arms  with  effect.    The  gtM- 
ed  to,  it  is  pro))abIe  that  wrought    iron  will    ral  term  intrenchments  is  applied  to  all  Mi 
hereafter  have  to  be  used.    £xi>eriments  are  in  i  works,  and  a  position  strengthened  by  then  ii 
progress  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  sub-     said  to  be  intrenched.    Tlie  general  principal 
Rtituting  it  for  stone  in  those  parts;  and  it  was    involved  in  permanent  fortification    are  i^ 
used  to  some  extent  in  casemates  by  Gen.  Tot-    plicable  to  these  defencea,  the  only  diffeicMt 
ten,  late  chiefeiigineerofthe  United  States  army,     being  in  degree.     The  |>arapet  differs  from  tht 
Its  expense  is  the  present  chief  objection. — The    parapet  represented  in  fig.  1  only  in  thicksMi 
casi'mates  and  embrasures  used  to  protect  the    and  in  resting  on  the  natural  surface  of  tht 
artillery  an<l  the  men  si-rving  it  weaken  the    ground  instead  of  on  a  rampart.     The  tUek- 
walls  and  limit  the  field  of  fire.    Various  ex-    ness  is  regulated  by  the  material  nsed,  tlie kial 
])eriments  have  been  proposi'd  to  secure  such  *of  attack,  its  probable  duration,  and  the  leBfth 
]»rotection  without  u>ing  embrasures.     One  of  .  of  time  at  the  disposal  oftheadaailed  to  thivv 
tliese  is  the  project  of  having  the  gun  exposed  '  up  the  work.     As  a  general  rule,  ita  tlucknoi 
above  the   parapet    only   at  the   moment  of    is  one  half  greater  than  the  depth  of  pcMtr^ 
firing,  the  recoil  df  the  ]iii'ce  causing  it  and    ti on  of  the  projectile  into  the  material  Qscd.  If 
the   carriage  to  descend   by  inclined  rails  or    the  projectile  from  a  field  gun  at  a  dtstaaei 
other  devices  to  aK-vel  l)eh)w  the  interior  crest,  -'440  yards,  firing  against  the  work,  can 
and  the  piece  when  reloaded  being  raised  to  its    trate  0  tt.,  the  thickness  must  not  be  1 
former  ])n>iti«'n  in  batierv  bv  the  aid  of  a  conn-    1)  ft.,  measuriMl  horizontallv  between       i 
terp<iise  attached  to  the  ;nin  or  carriage,  which    rior  and  exterior  crests.     The  he      «  *i  — 
ha>  been  liftetl  to  a  ci  rtain  height  by  the  gun    interi«)r   crest  alK>ve  the  ground    «i 
in   it«i  descent  tt»  tlie  b)Wer  level.     Several  in-     work  must  not  he  less  than  6  ft,  6  »' 

irenious  plans  have  been  proposed  to  carry  out    assume  it  ordinarily  to  be  8  ft.,  i 
tlii<«  principle.      Among  the  first  was  that  of     greatest  height  to  12  ft.,  owing  to  ujc 
(ieii.  I)e  Ku^^v,  cj.lniicl  of  the  United  States    of  throwing  up  a  work  with  this  reKej 
engineers,  who  made  a  model  >ho\ving  this    sonable  length  of  time,  with  the  ordin      a* 
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ind.  Works  of  a  greater  command  than 
have  heen  constracted ;  the  length  of  time 
anted  in  building  these,  their  importance, 
the  many  interior  arrangements  devised 
he  safetj  and  comfort  of  the  troops  nsing 
I,  caase  them  to  approach  more  nearly  in 
il  works  of  a  permanent  character ;  and 

have  been  called  for  these  reasons  semi- 
lanent  works.  The  ditch  that  surrounds 
irork  affords  the  earth  for  the  parapet,  and 
1(1  be  wide  and  deep  enoagh  (not  less  than 
nd  6  ft.)  to  form  a  considerable  obstacle 
le  assailants.  The  slopes  are  the  same  as 
1  for  the  permanent  work,  vix. :  superior 
S  I ;  exterior  slope,  4;  and  interior  slope. 
The  sides  of  the  ditch  are  not  ordinarily 
tted ;  if  so,  however,  it  is  by  some  mate- 
of  a  perishable  nature,  as  plank,  timber. 

The  interior  slope  is  revetted  by  sods,  or 
)  material  hastily  gathered  for  the  pur- 
.  Hff  logs,  boards,  fascines,  gabions,  &c. 
banquette  is  placed  4  ft.  8  in.  below  the 
ior  crest,  and  is  from  2  to  4  ft.  wide.  It 
nnected  with  the  ground  by  a  slope  of  i, 
•h  is  sometimes  replaced  when  interior 
e  is  needed  by  steps  whose  tread  is  12  in. 
rise  9  in.  In  laymg  out  the  plan  of  the 
c  the  line  of  the  interior  crest  is  adopted 
le  directing  line.    The  plans  of  these  works 

according  to  their  object  and  site.  Sup- 
ig  the  site  level  or  approximately  so,  the 
f  is  generally  uniform  throughout  Such 
cs  may  be  classed  into  three  kinds:  1, 
i  that  are  arranged  to  sweep  only  the 
nd  in  their  fnmt;  2,  those  that  do  the 
i  for  their  flanks  in  addition;  8,  those 
are  arranged  to  fire  on  all  sides.  A  work 
lilting  of  a  simple  straight  line,  or  of  two 
(,  the  rear,  called  the  gorge,  ))eing  open,  is 
Kample  of  the  first  class.  This  is  calle<l  a 
D,  and  is  used  in  front  of  a  defile,  at  the 
from  a  b^id;^^,  or  for  the  defence  of  an 
ost,  where  the  attack  is  expected  only 

the  front  A  redan  with  flanks,  called  a 
:te,  is  an  example  of  the  second  class,  and 
irdW  ever  used  alone.    In  this  case  the 

m 

k  is  not  expected  from  tlie  rear,  but  an 
lit  made  on  the  flanks  would  be  liable  to 
:  around  and  carry  it  at  the  rear.  Both 
is  ca^e  and  the  first  when  they  are  used 
\  the  gorge  is  closed  hf  palisading  or  a 
:ade.  A  work  of  a  polygonal  figure,  with- 
reentering  angles,  in  plan  as  a  square  or 
ingle,  arranged  to  fire  in  all  directions,  is 

when  liable  to  be  attacke<l  on  all  sides, 
called  a  redoubt.  The  ditch  of  a  redoubt 
ot  l>e  »wept  by  the  fire  from  the  work  it- 

therefore  the  bastioned  trace  has  been 
^times  used,  but  the  great  length  of  time 
ired  to  ron<ttnict  it  prevents  its  general 
tion.  When  these  works  are  joined  to- 
er  or  placed  along  a  given  front  with  in- 
ils,  they  form  either  a  continued  line  or  a  j 
with  intervals.  A  number  of  redans  joined  ! 
curtains  is  a  simple  case  of  a  continued 

If  the  line  be  formed  entirely  of  redans, 
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it  is  called-  a  tenaille  line.  The  nsaal  plan  of  a 
line  with  intervals  is  to  place  lunettes  and 
simple  redoubts,  or  either,  <m  a  given  front  at 
distances  apart  from  250  to  500  yards,  and  in 
rear  of  them,  opposite  the  intervals^  redans  or 
other  field  works,  arranged  to  sweep  by  their 
fire  the  ground  in  front  of  the  salients  of  the 
first  line.  In  field  works  all  accessory  de- 
fences, both  artificial  and  natural,  should  be 
freely  used.  On  hrregular  sites  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  relief  uniform,  and  the 
same  problems  for  defilement  will  be  met  with 
as  in  permanent  works.  The  only  general 
rules  that  can  be  lud  down  are  to  lay  oat  the 
principal  lines  so  as  to  obtain  a  direct  and  oroaa 
fire  on  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
place  them  as  nearly  as  practicable  parallel  to 
the  general  crests  of  the  commanding  heightSi 
so  that  the  enemy  will  have  only  a  direct  tre 
on  them.  Where  the  defilement  would  in- 
volve considerable  labor  in  raising  the  interior 
crest  to  intercept  the  fire,  traverses  should  5e 
resorted  to  in  preference. — field  works  re- 
quire to  be  simple  and  easy  of  construction. 
All  lines  and  fronts  should  have  their  flanks 
protected  by  natural  obstacles  if  possible.  The 
relief  of  a  work  should  be  obtained  by  its 
position  and  not  by  the  construction  of  em- 
bankments, and  if  possible  the  necessity  of  de- 
filement should  be  avoided.  The  class  of  works 
already  named  will  require  several  days  and 
often  weeks  to  construct  In  an  active  cam- 
paign they  are  freely  used,  especially  in  the 
defence  of  defiles,  the  crossing  of  rivers,  de- 
pots of  supplies,  intrenched  camps,  &c.  An- 
ticipating the  movements  of  the  enemy,  time 
enough  may  be  had  to  finish  them,  or  at  least 
to  put  them  in  such  condition  as  to  render 
them  useful  for  defence  if  an  attack  be  made. 
When,  however,  an  engagement  is  irominentf 
or  has  begun,  in  the  absence  of  such  works, 
resort  is  had  to  what  may  be  called  hasty  in- 
trenchments  for  opposing  the  enemy^s  advance, 
sheltering  troops,  or  strengthening  the  weak 
parts  of  a  line.  These  are  shelters  that  may  be 
executed  in  a  short  time,  say  within  an  hoar, 
certainly  not  more  than  three  hours.  They 
are  not  limited  to  defensive  positions,  but  are 
used  on  the  battle  field  itself.  By  excavating 
a  trench  2  ft.  wide  and  1}  ft.  deep,  throwing 
the  earth  to  the  front,  building  up  the  slope 
next  to  the  trench  as  steep  as  possible  by 
using  clods  of  earth,  sods,  fallen  trees,  fence 
rails,  &c.,  shelter  will  be  given  to  two  ranks, 
one  kneeling  in  the  trench,  the  other  lying  flat 
in  rear  of  it  By  placing  a  man  at  every  4 
ft.,  the  trench  can  be  dag  in  20  minutes. 
This  trench  can  be  widened  to  4  ft.  in  20  min- 
utes more,  when  both  ranks  can  enter  it ;  in 
20  minutes  more  it  may  be  widened  to  7  ft., 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  mound  of  earth 
between  the  men  and  the  enemy,  and  allowing 
freedom  of  movement  to  the  limbs  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  an  hoar  good 
shelter  can  be  obtained  by  active  troops. 
These  are  known  as  shelter  trenches,  and  opioa 
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ll,r)03of  sweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay,  ftnd  '  The  city  contains  a  court  house  of  stone,  t 
233,202  n>s.  of  to])acco.  There  were  'l,546  :  hiph  sch«»ol  bnildin^r  costing  $30,0«j0,  two  Dt- 
horst'S,  2,106  milch  cows,  2,783  other  cattle,  '  tional  banks,  10  public  schoi*]:},  a  semi-werk-y 
6,nnc  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  niannfacto-  !  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  penu- 
ries of  carriarres  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and  ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  cucad- 
shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goods,  and    erable  trade. 

5  Hour  mills.  Capital,  AVinston.  11.  A  N.  FORT  DO!nE:LSO!l  nd  F«rC  Btmrj^  two  forti- 
county  of  Georjria,  iiounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by    fications  in  N.  W.  Tennessee,  near  the  bordtr 


the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  yM>p.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 


of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederates  Utv 
in  1861,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 


colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  mipe  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  TrD- 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i:)  everywhere  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distancr 
of  fair  (piality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  \  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  60  m.  before  they  fall 
is  alluvitil  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  I  into  the  Ohio.  Xear  the  point  where  this  par&2- 
is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  j  lei  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  \ht 
and  considerable  nuantities  of  gold  are  ob-  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cnmbtrr- 
tained,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  land.  The  iK>8ition9  were  of  importance  u 
have  occasionally  bi-en  found.  The  chief  pro-  |  covering  the  passage  by  boats  np  these  rivtr?. 
dnctions  in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  !  and  as  protecting  the  railway  conimunicatii<D 
08,075  of  Indian  com,  9,709  of  oats,  and  217  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Grei-n,  Ky., 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories  .  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confederate 
of  carriages  and  wagons.    Capital,  Cumming.    j  operations  in  this  region.     In  February,  IWl 

FOBSITH,  WiDlan,  an  English  author,  bom  ,  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  wts 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  planned  against  these  forts.  Aumiral  Foot« 
stu<lied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857,  |  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  mmI 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  commissary  i  commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  j  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  bombard- 
counsel  to  the  secretarv  of  state  for  India,  the  '  ment  of  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered ;  bit 
tenure  of  this  office  dis<iualifying  him  from  sit-  '  the  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  I  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  exception  of  about  6v 
in  1805.  His  principal  works  arc:  "History  |  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Jen.  Grant  with 
of  Trial  by  Jury'*  (London,  1852) ;  "History  j  alx)ut  80,000  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
of  the  (-aptivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helenn,  from  partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  Donelson,  which  wii 
the  Journals  of  Sir  Ii.  Lowe"  (3  vols.,  1853);  '  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formerly  Uni- 
"  Lit\*  of  Cicero''  (2  vols.,  1804);  and  "The  '  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  bad'ii  ill 
NoveU  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  |  about  15,000  men.  Kext  in  Cftmrnand  wer» 
tnry,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  Gens.  Pillow  imd  Huckner.  On  the  ISthaboot 
of  the  A}:e''  (1871).  '  half  the  Union  force  had  come  np,  and  tlMn 

FORT  BE\D,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texaa,  intersect-  I  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  ride  hMt 
ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  i  about  2oo  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th 
steamboatsduringpartof  the  year,  and  touched  the  gimboats  arrived,  and  in  the  altemooa 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Ik-mard  river ;  area,  920  '  opened  tire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the  htf- 
6i{.  m. ;   ]>op.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510    teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  appantm 


were  colored.     In  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.     The  rest  of  the 


of  the  two  largest  vessels  was  shot  away,  tod 
the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  to 


i 


county,  consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  of  54  men.  (rrant,  meanwhile,  was  procetdiiy 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage,  j  to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  tte 
Timber  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  •  15th  the  confederates  made  a  sadden  ssBr, 
and  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  :  hoping  to  break  through  the  lines  of  iBTts^ 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  '  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  NashTiUe;  bit 
The  Butfalo  Bayou.  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rail-  '  aftergainingsome  considerable  advantages  they 
roa«l  pas<;os  thr<»ugh  the  county.  The  chief  |  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  back  his 
)nHlu<ti»ms  in  H7n  were  23:3,50.")  bushels  of  their  intrenchments  by  superior  nambers.  T^ 
n<lian  c«»rn,  20,8»»7  of  sweet  potat«»es»4,r»l7  loss  nn  each  side  was  abont  S.t*O0  kiM 
baK"«  uf  iutt'in,  302  IiIkIs.  of  su;rar,  and  28,()r»0  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Daring  the  nifht  s 
g:tll<m'4  of  moliLsses.  There  were  3,207  horses,  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  vasderiM 
2,103  milch  cows,  4y,r.»l  otlier  cattle,  and  that  the  fnrt  must  be  given  np.  Bat  fW 
1>,47.'»  swine.     Capital,  Richnumd.  '  declared  that  he  would  not  mrrender  hiflHof; 

FORT  INMH;F^  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  he  said.  **  You  know  ray  position  with  the  fa- 
ster CO.,  Ii)wa,  on  the  l>es  Muines  river,  and  erals:  it  would  not  do/*  Pillow  wasinfiiw 
the  I<i\va  cli  vision  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail-  '  of  still  try  inir  to  cut  their  war  oat;  insBTfltf^ 
r')a«l,  at  the  terminus  of  the  I )es  Mi»ines  Valley  he  would  not  make  the  surrender.  It  «» 
line.  7<>  m.  N.  \.  W.  of  Des  M<»ines;  pop.  in  linally  di»cide<l  that  Floyd  shonld  noks  ssv 
IN'-'L  ri72;  in  isTo,  3.005.  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  shoold  k  Hn 
al>«»nt  2."»o  t>.  wi«le,  aft ords  water  p«»\ver,  and  makeit  over  to  Ruckner,  andin  theBMoavW* 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  tare  thiir  i^ 
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spective  commands.  About  half  of  these,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
escaiKMl.  On  the  moVning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  was  drawn  up  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
the  ap|>ointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
upon  t^rms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
amiistioe  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied :  **  No  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.''  Buckner  responded:  **The  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 
propose."'  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
13/MK),  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  ann^  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  sharply  cen- 
sured by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
were  suspended  from  their  commands. 

FOtT  DrQITSIVEi    See  PirrsBURon. 

FOBT  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington c^..  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
m.  N.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of  the  \illage  in  1870, 
8,492 ;  of  the  town,  5,125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  milroud  and  the  Glen's  Falls  branch 
nnite  hero.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
news{»a|K;r,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $370,000.  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal, extensive  manufactories  of  **  congress  bit- 
ters ''  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
mills,  a  foiindery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, aud  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
and  brooms,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
had  15  instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

POITISCrE,  Sir  Jfki,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lired  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1420  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Liucoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1401  the  fortune  of 
war  ma<le  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
8npfH>se<l  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
bv  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
i:«ts,  who  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, inelu<le<l  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  kin?, 
queen,  and  other  prominent  Lancrastrians.  In 
1464  he  tied  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
several  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles. 
He  returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  pri'^>ne^  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtaine<l  his  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
wO  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  hia  treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum 
AnglicB^  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (Ix>ndon,  1616). 

FORT  GillfES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
tlfe  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  165  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  30  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FORT  GiRRT,  Manitoba.    See  Winnipeg. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dim,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  l>egins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  ])eninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these  windings,  called  the 
**  links  of  Forth,"  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distimce  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  0  in.,  wliilo  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuary,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish ;  length  50  in.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  would  not 
excee<l  90  m.  The  Forth  an<l  Clyde  canal,  38 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFI€ATIOx\,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  maybe  those  pres^'uteil  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  formed  by  art,  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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nation  of  both.  The  artificial  obstacles  thus  b v  a  temporary  bridge.  These  defeneet  w«re 
used  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  ]>ermanent  '  found  to  be  insufficient  against  the  ingenmtr 
and  teni])urary  tbrtitications.  AVlien  they  are  and  skill  of  the  assailant,  who  by  means  of 
of  a  durable  character  and  the  position  is  to  bo  '  covered  galleries  of  timber  gradnallT  won  lis 
occupied  pcruiaueutly  or  for  some  indefinite  way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  by  breakizi; 
]>eriod,  tliey  belong  to  ttie  former  class ;  but  his  way  through  it  or  nndcrmining  it,  he  orer- 
when  the  position  is  to  be  occupied  only  for  came  or  removed  the  obstmction  between  bim 
a  short  time  or  durinpr  the  o])eration8  of  a  and  the  assailed.  This  led  to  the  nse  of  vide 
cam])ai^,  they  are  sometimes  ecmstructed  in  and  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  place,  funn- 
great  haste  and  often  of  perishable  materials  '  ing  a  formidable  ol>stacle  to  the  modes  of  st- 
and receive  the  name  of  temporary  or  field  !  tack  then  used.  When  it  conld  be  obtained, 
fortifications.  I.  Pkbmanent  Foktificatioxs.  !  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.  With  the 
These  are  essentially  defensive  in  their  na- |  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  for- 
ture,  and  their  object,  has  not  changed  with  :  tification,  like  other  branches  of  the  military 
time.  Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  be  .  art,  fell  into  decay. — 2.  Mtditnal  Fortijitm- 
divided  into  three  ]>nncipal  epochs,  ancient  tion9.  The  principal  works  that  characterise 
fortifications  fortifications  of  the  middle  nges,  ,  the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 
and  modern  fortifications. — 1.  Pr /m/f /re  t/W  ;  most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  of  corn- 
el ;<<r/V^^i'<;;'f(»#i^i(;/ur.  The  oldest  form  of  forti-  nmnication  which  the  little  inland  commerce 
fication  appciirs  to  be  the  stockade,  which  up  that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  trar- 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  was  still  the  na-  !  erse.  They  were  provided  with  every  posribfe 
tional  system  Avith  the  Turks  {palauku)^  and  is  device  for  an  obstmate  passive  defence,  being 
even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  pen-  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  most, 
insula.  It  consists  of  a  double  or  trij>le  row  |  over  which  a  drawbridge  was  the  onlycommu- 
of  the  trunks  of  stout  trees,  planted  upright  i  nication  to  the  main  entrance,  which  vai 
and  near  each  other  in  the  ground,  forming  '  fianked  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  dowd 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  (»r  cani]>  to  be  with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  passage  tlis: 
defended.  Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the  '  led  into  the  castle  being  further  secar^  by  a 
^^cythian.s  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and  grated  portcullis,  which  conld  be  dn»pped  si  a 
Capt.  CiN)k  in  Xew  Zealand,  all  came  in  con-  ,  moment's  notice  to  arrest  a  sudden  a#aulL 
tact  with  such  stockades.  Sometimes  the  :  Loopholes  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  wills 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  Avas  filled  up  and  towers  were  added.  In  addition,  ther« 
with  earth ;  in  other  instances  the  trees  were  '  was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  <*r 
connected  and  held  together  by  wickerwork.  ,  donjon,  which,  commanding  the  exterior,  wtsit 
The  next  step  was  the  erection  of  masonry  '  also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  ccontrr. 
walls  instead  of  stockades.  This  plan  secured  ;  This,  the  last  defensible  point,  was  oftvn  pro* 
greater  durability,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ren-  |  vided  with  a  secret  subterranean  pasMge,haT- 
dered  the  as>ault  far  more  ditlicult ;  and  fr(»m  ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  spot  on  the  ei- 
the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  down  to  the  .  terior,  by  which  succor  could  be  introdneed  to 
close  of  the  middle  ages  masonry  walls  formed  '  the  castle,  or  the  garrison  find  safety  in  a  itcil- 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  among  all  '  thy  fiight.  The  fortifications  of  towns  dviif 
the  more  civilized  nations.  I'he  walls  wore  '  this  period  partook  of  the  same  chancteris- 
made  so  high  that  escalade  was  rendered  ditfi-  tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Modem  Fert^fi^ 
cult;  they  were  made  thick  enou;:h  to  otter  a  {  tion.  This  begins  with  the  inventioii  of  gn- 
len^nhene<l  roistance  to  the  battering  ram.  and  <  powder  and  its  application  to  militarr  pnrposifc 
to  allow  the  defenders  to  move  about  freely  on  '  We  divide  it  into  i>eri(Mls  according  as  we  fal 
the  top,  sheltered  by  a  thinner  masonry  par-  j  the  art  practised  in  Enrope.  There  are  fov 
Hpet  with  battlements  through  the  embrasures  |  marked  i>eriods,  viz. :  1,  daring  the  14tfa,  ISlI^ 
of  which  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  be  and  16th  centuries ;  2,  the  16th  and  1  ith  ett- 
sliot  or  thrown  again^^t  the  assjiilants.  To  in-  j  turies;  8,  the  17th and  18th  centuries;  4vftia 
crea>e  the  defence,  the  parapet  was  s<K)n  built  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  TliefinI 
overhangin;:,  with  holes  between  the  project-  '  was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  bi^ 
ing  sti'Ues  i»n  which  it  rented,  so  as  to  allow  the  tioned  system;  it  is  supposed  to  hare  oita^ 
besie^'ed  to  see  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  reach  '  nated  in  Italy,  and  was  (luring  thb  period  tti 
an  enemy  who  ini«;ht  have  ^nit  so  far  by  direct  i  only  one  used  in  Enrope.  Most  of  Um  M- 
mis>iK*s  from  alxtve.  For  a  similar  reason  tow-  gineers  who  superintended  the  conslructiua  if 
ers  which  at  first  were  nothing  more  than  ,  the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  is  therefowi 
s«|nare  i»r  semicircular  projections  built  from  erally  known  as  the  Italian  system.  TIm 
distance  to  distanco  in  the  wall  itself,  were  de-  |  ])eriod  was  noted  for  the  modification 
vised,  and  ^nbse(luently  were  divitled  into  sto-  ))rovements  in  this  system  made  in  HoBmI 
ries  each  of  \\hi<h  was  provide<l  with  1ik)]>-  during  its  war  of  independence  witt  8^iii> 
hoK<  to  fiiink  the  adjacent  towers  and  the  .  The  third  |>eriod  was  noted  for  the  iiiipte*s 
strai^'lit  portions  of  the  wall  between  them,  ments  made  in  the  bastioned  aystem  1^  Iki 
Karh  tower  could  be  isoluti'<l  from  the  straight  French.  The  fourth  period  is  noted  partki" 
portion  of  the  wall  adjacent  by  an  interniptitin  larly  for  the  objections  made  to  the  bMCkaii 
at  the  top,  over  which  c<»mniunication  Avas  had    system  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  one  at  a 
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SQl>9titatc.  This  new  metliod  is  known  as  the 
polygonal  system,  and  as  many  recent  fortifica- 
tions in  Germany  have  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  German  sys- 
tem. Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  the  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  be 
comf>elIed  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  blockade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  1.  They  should  be  strong  enough 
to  reaiist  with  success  an  open  assault  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
for  the  trooi>s,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  !>hould  l>e  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  tire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided w  ith  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  pro\ided  with  all  the 
accessory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  position  may  afford. — The  most 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in 
a  simple  manner  consists  in  enclosing  it  with 


a  rampart  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchmcnt,  will  show  the  form  of  para- 
pet and  ditch  generally  used.  W^hen  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort. 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  character  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  n|x>n 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 
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Fi4S.  1  ■ — o,  th«  nunpart,  of  which  a  b  is  the  elope,  and  b  c  tho  terrcplcin ;  b\  the  parapot,  of  which  e  d  e  /  ff  h  i»  tho 
outHo«- :  c  e .  the  main  dttch;  d\  the  »carp  wall;  t ,  tha  couiiUTM-arp  wall;  /',  the  embankment  of  the  covensl  way,  tif 
which  m  n  1«  the  terreplein,  nop  the  outline  of  the  banquette  and  interior  slope,  and  p  r  the  (rlacia;  m'  n'.  the 
natural  AaHkf  of  the  frround;  /  the  interior  crest;  /fir,  the  superior  slope;  fir  A,  the  exterior  slope;  /e,  the  interior 
a.4>Iie;  d  e^  the  bonqaette  tread;  c  J,  the  banquette  slope. 


defence  both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  oltstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet.  To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  faces  are  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscarp 
walls.  When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  30  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
a  cnnette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  it  dry.  When  wet  the  ditches  are  wider. 
Scarp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  tho  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengtliened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  same  with  relieving  arches ;  3,  detached 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.  They 
ar«  usually  made  not  less  than  30  ft.  high, 
which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  es<*alade 
if  tho  defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Counterscarps  are  ordinarily  of  the  first  and 
Second  class,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
(L  bigli.  The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
the  command,  and  its  height  above  the  bottom 
of  tiie  ditch  the  relief.  The  covered  way  is  an 
oi>en  passage  bordering  the  ditches,  forming;  a 
continuous  communication  around  the  work. 


sheltertKl  from  the  enemy  by  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  like  an  ordinary  para- 
pet, having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  slope  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  counterscarp  slopes, 
V  (*>r  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
I  (45^) ;  superior  slo|>e,  I ;  interior  slope,  | ; 
banquette  slope,  J;  rampart  slope,  J;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  berm,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  25  ft. ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  banquette  tread,  4J  ft. ;  width  of 
banquette  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6ft.;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  figures  may  thus  be  presented  by  the  outline 
of  tlie  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortified, 
they  may  all  be  classed  under  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applie<l  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  classes 
are:  1,  cfrcular;  2,  polygonal;  3,  tenailled; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  system  consists  of 
a  work  the  plan  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polygonal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  [H>Iygt>n 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  dight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consists  of  a  tenailled  line,  the  reen- 
tfrinp  angle**  being  between  90**  and  loo°,  and 
the  salient  angles  not  less  tlian  GU^.  The  bas- 
tioned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two 
flanks,  the  extremities  of  the  Hanks  being  con- 
nected by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an 
enceinte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a 
passive  defence,  and  would  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the 
latter,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a 
more  active  defence  by  operating  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  place,  engineers  have  devised  cer- 
tain exterior  defences  called  outworks  without 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within 
the  enceinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  defending  any 
breach  that  may  be  made  in  the  main  work. 
When  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the 
enceinte  and  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri- 
son and  rely  on  its  own  resources  at^er  the 
main  work  has  fallen,  it  is  called  a  citadel. 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet, 
its  tire  can  take  effect  only  at  some  distance 
beyond  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the 
ditch  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  tire  from  the 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  this  emergency.  Such  points  where  the 
enemy  can  find  shelter  are  called  dead  angles 
or  si)aces.  These  may  be  removed  either  by 
arran^ng  the  lines  of  the  work  with  this 
object  in  view,  jus  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 
by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  termed  capon- 
nieros,  searp  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries, 
<\:c.,  as  in  the  poly^<mal  system. — BaMtioned 
Syntan,  If,  sup|)oMng  the  place  enclosi-d  by  a 
bastioned  svsteni,  we  connect  the  salients  of 
the  bastions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form 
a  polygon  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are  ba*?- 
tions.  If  the  curtains  be  produced,  they  will 
form  a  second  ]K)lygon  within  the  first.  They 
are  res|»ectively  called  exterior  and  interior 
polygons.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  to  enclose  the  place  to  be  forti- 
fie<l.  The  exterior  polygon  is  generally  used, 
and  sometimes  called  the  ])olygon  of  the  for- 
tification. It  may  be  regular  or  irre^rular. 
AVe  will  suppose  the  site  to  bo  fortified  to  be 
level  or  approximately  so,  and  the  polygon  to 
be  re^rular.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  side  of  the  polygon 
and  the  Knirths  of  the  lines  of  the  fortification, 
whit'h  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Assume 
the  length  of  a  siile,  called  the  exterior  side, 
to  be  oHo  yards.  To  lay  off  the  lines  of  the 
work,  some  one  line  must  be  selected  as  the 
direetinir  one.  In  i>erinanent  fortifications  the 
line  of  intersiM'tion  of  the  front  face  of  the 
scarp  wall  with  the  top  or  upper  surface  of 
coping  is  taken,  and  receives  the  name  <»f  ma- 
gistral. In  giving  the  niethiMl  for  hn^ating  the 
lines  on  one  side  or  front,  all  the  information 
necessiirv  tor  the  entire  w<»rk  will  be  known. 
UisiM't  the  side  of  the  pol\'g<»n  liy  u  perpen- 
dicular, and  lay  olf  on  it  inside  the  polygon  a 
distance  e«|ual  U>  J,  J,  or  I  of  the  side,  accord- 
ing as  the  polygon  is  a  8<]Uare,  a  pentagon. 


or  a  po1;^gon  of  a  greater  number  of  ad«fl^   h 
this  particular  case  lay  off  },  or  68'3S  yirdi; 
this  will  be  the  distance  for  the  hezagun  ir 
any  greater  polygon.     Lines  drawn  throng 
this  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  exteriur 
side  determine  the  directions  of  the  {mcka  ind 
the  lines  of  defence.    We  niar  assume  the 
lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  the  flanki 
and  curtain,  or  assume  the  curtiun  and  d«dtKt 
the  others.     If  we  take  the  firt^t  plan,  we  Uf 
off  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  f  of  tLc 
e.\terioi^side,  which  gives  us  the  length  of  tL« 
face  and  the  positions  of  the  shoulder  angl-^: 
then  draw  the  flanks,  making  an  angle  of  H» 
with  the  lines  of  defence  or  liH»*  with  lit 
curtain.    I^y  off  on  each  f)ank  a  distanov  \i 
50  yards  and  join  their  extremities  by  a  f^raijiit 
line.     This  will  give  the  curtain,' 140  T&r^« 
in  length.    This  length  of  curtain  admit*  o! 
the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44*M»  ft.,  hsJ  i: 
the  same  time  thoroughly  sweeping  the  di^li 
in  front  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  from  iLcsl 
Let  X  X,  fig.  2,  be  the  exterior  side ;  then,  f-i* 
lowing  the  foregoing  construction,  we  Iatc 
X  Y  the  magistral  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  tatl, 
and  Z  Z  the  ciuiain.    The  line  X  Y"  prodncv^i  \o 
Z,*  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain.  \a  :b« 
line  of  defence.     From  their  petitions  it  i«  tri- 
dent that  an  intimate  relation  exists  bttvrea 
these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  affects  all  tbc 
others.    The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  taliesl 
angle  of  the  bastion ;  X  Y**  Z,  the  slioolder  u- 
gles ;  Y  Z  Z,  the  curtain  anglcft ;  and  X  X  T, 
the  diminished  angle.    Fn>m  an  examinitii«  \i 
the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  now  laid  oct 
the  plan  of  the  enceinte.    Tlie  heavy  line  panl- 
lel  to  the  one  constructed  is  the  interior  crcsL 
Although  drawn  parallel  in  the  figure,  it  i»  M 
absolutely  so  in  practice.     To  explain  these 
details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  ^tpm 
that  is  not  admissible.     Tlie  other  lines  tit 
easily  understood  by  looking  at  the  }>fvfij« 
(fig.  1)  taken  on  m'  m'  n'  n\     Communicatiia 
fr<.>m  the  interior  to  the  exterior  ia  made  by  a 
postern  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain  tbtf 
comes  out  C  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditck. 
A  wo(Mlen  ramp  is  used  to  descend  from  tbc 
]»ostern  to  the  ditch.    In  front  of  the  cartm 
is  placed  the  tenaille  O,  its  form  being  a  (V- 
tain  parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  with  two 
wings  the  scari>s  of  which  are  on  the  |>rokM     • 
tions  of  the  scaqxs  of  the  faces.     It  ia  ten 
from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  18  yarda  i     « 
from  the  flanks  by  ditches  11  yards  vp 
is  intended  to  mask  the  masonry  of  the  tn 
and  flanks  and  cover  the  iKMtem.    It 
ranged  for  defence  having  its  fire  tabi  ■ 

the  ditches.    The  object  of  the  dot 
niere  P  is  to  afford  a  secure  cob 
across  the  ditch,  and  to  be  a  di      v— «  ^ 
for  the  main  ditch.    The  object  oi 
luue  G  is  to  secure  the  gates  of  the  i       i 
a  surprise,  to  mask  the  flanks  and  i  " 

the  enceinte  from  the  enernv's  balw 
to  give  cross  fires  on  the  salients  ol 
tions.    They  favor  sorties  by  the 
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l«riDg8  mode  in  the  front.  The  cuts  K  K  aro  | 
made  to  iooUte  ita  extremities  from  the  Balient  j 
portion,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  driving  ' 
the  defi;nce  fix)m  the  redoabta  of  the  reentering  > 
places  of  snai  if  he  alionld  gain  poMeasion  of  ; 
the  demilaae.  The  deniilone  redonbt  J  is  for  i 
the  parpoM  of  sweeping  at  cloae  range  the  i 
(errepleio  of  the  demilnne,  and  render  its  de-  ; 
funce  more  ohatinate  hf  the  BQpport  it  receives  : 
from  the  redonbt.  The  covered  way  D  D, 
bordering  the  ditchoa  of  the  main  work  and  , 


demilune,  formsasecareoommnDicationaroand 
the  entire  work.  It  is  an  indiBpensable  out- 
work, and  is  of  the  higheat  importance  where 
an  active  defence  is  to  be  made.  TrsTerses, 
a,  a,  are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  tiie  troops 
in  it  from  ricochet  fire,  and  are  arranged  for 
defence.  The  covered  way  is  broken  forward 
in  the  reentering  angles  for  the  piir])ote  of 
enlarging  the  covered  way  at  these  |)oint!<, 
and  prodndng  a  fiaoting  arrangement  by 
which  the  gUcis  oaik  be  swept  and  a  croaa 


fire  brought  to  bear  npon  the  gronnd  in  front  I 
of  the  salients.  Within  this  enlarged  space, 
or  rri'ntering  place  of  arms,  a  redoubt  M  is  \ 
placLil.  Its  object  isto  strengthen  the  covered  ' 
way  and  sweep  with  its  fire  tlie  enemy's  estab-  j 
li^tment^  on  tfie  glacis  of  the  demilune.  Some- 
times a  re<1»nbt  is  placed  in  the  salient  place  ! 
of  arms.  The  surface  of  the  embankment  of 
tb«  covered  way  is  made,  from  the  interior 
cre^t  to  the  exterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  The 
principle  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these  i 


(;lncis  planes  is,  that  they  should  all  b«  swept 
by  tbo  artillery  fire  of  the  works  in  llioir  rear, 
and  by  the  musketry  fire  at  least  c)f  the  l>n<ition 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  system,  trlien  the  relief  and 
])lan  are  suitably  arranged,  the  forliliention 
[lossesses  the  advantage  of  hnvitig  its  ditches 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
it><rif.  of  bringing  a  cross  and  tlank  fire  to  bear 
npe)n  the  ap|iroaches  on  the  salientii,  and  ftir- 
Dishiug  a  strong  direct  and  croaa  fire  u|>on  tb« 
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ground  in  advance  of  tho  cnrtains  and  the  faces  I  bnt  slightly  from  those  of  the  French  ao^ 
i»f  the  bastions. — The  bastioned  system  came  \  Italian.    In  some  fortresKa,  the  adoptiiiB  c4 
into  existence  after  tlie  application  of  gwn-  \  casemated  batteries,  which  in    recent  jcan 
powder  to  military  purposes.    The  precise  date  j  have  formed  so  important  a  part  in  iLtir 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.    The  |  works,  was  tho  distingoiahiiig  feature.   Thtf 
Y>est  authorities  give  as  the  date  of  its  origin  |  school  reckons  a  number  of  original  vriiers  ud 
the  clo!4e  of  the  loth  or  the  beginning  of  tho    fortifications,  among  the  most  noted  of  vhvo 
KUh  century.    The  system  as  it  appeared  in    are  the  celebrated  Albert  DUrer,  Speckle,  aad 
Italy,  and  as  practised  by  tlie  Italian  engi-    Kimpler.     Many  of  the  characteristic  fettnra 
neers  of  that  date,  was  soon  adopted  through-  !  of   the    French    school    were    snggetfed  br 
out  Europe.     In  its  application  in  tho  different  '  Speckle  many  years  before  they  were  adcmied 
states,  it  was  varied  and  modified  in  different  j  in  France.     Swedish  engineers  paid  speciiJ  it- 
degrees.    These  variations  and  modifications  .  tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  their  worb 
were  due  to  the  discussions  among  the  profos-    from  enfilading  fire.    They  made  free  ue  v( 
sion  as  to  the  best  method  of  combining  the    casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  in  wt- 
parts,  of  adapting  it  to  the  natural  features  of     oral  tiers.     They  also  arranged  their  intcrvf 
the  country  where  ai>plied,  and  to  the  natural    parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  tu  thr 
characteristics  of  the   people.      From  these    defence  of  the  others  and  be  capable  of  tn 
arose  the  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  '  independent  resistance. — Polygonator  Gtrm^t 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish.    The  '  System.    This  system  has  been  proposed  by 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small    several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  its  nort 
bastions  connected  by  very  long  cnrtains,  with  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  enpnecr 
the  fianks  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  and  !  Montalembert.     The  leading  features  of  tLii 
no  outw<»rks.     In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  '  system  are  as  follows :  1.  To  occupy  the  prin- 


obtuse  bastion  was  placed  at  tlio  middle  of 
tho  curtain.  The  ditches  were  about  HS  yards 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.    Tho  defects  of  this  plan 


cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  thtt 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  works  whidi  fibD 
contain  within  themselves   all  the  retoorm 


were  soon  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made  '  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  these  vorb 
by  shortening  the  curtain,  enlarging  tho  biis-  '  to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  defensive  reliduoi 
tions,  and  introducing  a  covered  way,  with  a  '  with  each  other,  bnt  so  arranged  that  tW 
t6te  do  pont  to  cover  tlie  communication  '  falling  of  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
across  the  main  ditch  at  tho  middle  of  tho  '  enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  the  odMfiL 
curtain.  In  tho  Netherlands,  tho  low  coun-  nor  the  surrender  of  the  place.  These  arecsIWi 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of  independent  works.  2.  To  enclose  the  qiscc 
water  on  or  near  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes  ^  in  rear  of  these  by  a  continuous  enceinte;  cr 
in  the  system.  From  the  nature  of  their  :  connect  them  by  long  curtains;  or  enploj 
struggle,  their  defensive  works  were  based  '  them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  in  advanot 
u{K)u  a  strictly  passive  defence.  The  character-  .  of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  of  foradaf 
istic  features  of  tho  Dutch  sch(M)l  were  wide  capacious  intrenched  camps.  The  enccotc. 
ditches  filled  with  water,  low  rami>arts  with-  when  used,  to  be  polygonal  In  plan  vilk  • 
out  revetnu-ni  walls,  an  enceinte  ofYen  within  revetted  s<*arp,  and  so  arranged  with  the  in- 
one,  and  numerous  outworks.  The  French  dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  the  BOiK 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combination  of  effective  manner  by  their  fire  the  ^proachw 
tlie  best  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distant,  t.  It 
schools.  Retaining  the  profile  of  the  latter,  !  provide  the  most  ample  means  for  an  adhf 
the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.  It  is  j  defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  by  eiM- 
to  this  si'hool  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  I  mate<l  redoubts,  and  ample  commnnicatioaf  t» 
rules  and  ])rinciples  of  the  bastione<l  system.  '  tween  them  and  the  main  work  for  sorties  ia 
Scientific  and  systi>matic  fortification  may  be  large  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  artillctj  firoB 
said  to  date  from  Vauban,  so  perfect  are  his  tho  enemy^s  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  that  it  AiB 
works  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  proileces- ;  bo  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegcn  at  a^ 
sors  throughout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of  '  period  of  their  attack.  In  this  ijaica  tht 
the  details,  the  ]»roportions  of  the  lines,  and  tho  ]>lan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  any  independol 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  requirements  work  when  detached  is  polygonal,  theditchis 
of  every  hn-ality.  The  characteristics  of  tho  '  of  which  are  flanked  by  caponniirea»  whrk 
Spanish  scInNd  are  tho  increase  in  dimen-  '  are  casemated  structures  of  two  and  um^ 
sions  of  profile  and  height  of  scarp,  with  in-  |  times  three  tiers  of  fire;  or  the  front  mif  bt 
terior  intrenchments.  and  often  a  bomb-proof  |  either  slightly  tenailled  or  of  a  bastkailsiMb 
keep,  the  object  being  to  render  the  defence  with  short  casemated  flanks  to  flank  ths  ak 
more  obstinate.  They  made  free  us^^*  of  do-  !  caponni^re  ;  the  main  flanking  amngcaat 
tached  works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they  for  the  ditch  being  the  caponniera,  a  wo^tf- 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  ])assive  ,  terior  to  the  enceinte.  The  caponflMrainvflJ 
<lefenc<\  depending  u]>on  their  own  resources  cases  extends  across  the  ditch,  prq|ectiBg  ■<• 
rather  than  cooperation  from  the  main  or  other  tho  outwork  on  the  other  sidei,  and  also  i|li 
works.  They  fre4{uently  omitted  the  covered  the  interior  of  the  enceinte.  It  serret  ia  tUi 
way.    Tlio  works  of  the  German  school  differ    cose  three  purposes :  to  flank  the  ^tch ;  U  • 
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redoubt  for  the  oat  work;  and  as  an  interior 
work  to  svreep  the  terrepleins  of  the  enceinte. 
AVliere  the  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  tlie 
main  work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
other  arrangements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
wings,  or  small  caponni^res  attached  to  the 
main  one.  Free  use  of  casemated  defences  is 
made  in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
for  interi(»r  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
galleries.  The  protile  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  U9e<l  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  use  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
cilities for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
sages around  the  works,  and  opportunities  for 
loopbolcft.  To  sum  up,  this  system  pro])08es 
to  flank  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
but  by  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
whelming artillery  fire  protected  in  defensive 
caj^roates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
works  within  and  inde|>endent  of  the  en- 
ceinte, which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  garrison  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
defence.     The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 

J>ared  with  the  bastioned,  may  be  stated  as 
ollows:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
by  equal  lengthH  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
in  the  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
work,  from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
lient anglcit,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
3,  that  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  l)ear- 
iDg  on  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 
fewer  points  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
fortified,  there  will  be  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
artillery  will  l>e  disposable  for  the  faces  and 
curtains ;  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  forced 
to  a  greater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
name  number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  syittem  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
tratefi  crons  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
fiystem  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  flanking 
arrangement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
work,  as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
wf>rk  will  be  ex]>o8ed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
further  objected  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
merous works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
raine<l  by  dit^tant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
e^f)ecially  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
casemates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  caponni^res 
and  defensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops  and  material  of  war  through-* 
out  the  independent  works  deprives  the  de- 
fence of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 
works  are  more  costly  from  the  greater  amount 
of  masonry  used ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
pruflent  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 
te*t<*d  for  one  that  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
vanta;re.  In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
i»etween  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
geration of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  analyzed 
seem  to  be  the  governing  principles.  The 
truth  is  that  both  possess  great  merits,  and 
due  credit  should  bo  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  |>ositions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger^s  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
carefolly  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  Remarke,  So  fur  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  bo 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  be  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  s])ecially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  upon  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terre])lein  of  a  Avork 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed from  fliat  fire.  This  fire  moy  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  problems  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  profession,  and  (}emand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  l»e  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  properly,  a  knowlo<lge  of  the  means  which 
may  be  ein]>loyed  to  fulfil  the  gi'ueral  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  adaptation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  position, 
are  necessary.  .  The  utility  of  permanent  forti- 
fications has  been  seriously  calleil  in  question; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Na[M>leon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  regarded  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  dift'erent  opinion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — ^The  selection  of  the 
points  to  l>e  fortified  will  be  influenced  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule, 
those  p<»ints  known  as  strategic  points  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  l)e 
gaine<l  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  t<»  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  effect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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Would  be  to  discourage  the  nation  nnd  to  cause  '  principle  about  1840.    The  best  known  |kUi^ 
a  lar^c  portion  of  the  |>co])le  to  give  up  all  lio[)e    however,  are  the  gun  carriage  devucd  b;  Mi- 
of  a  successful  defence  a^rainst  the  enemy.     A     jor  Monorieff  of  the  EDgliali  militia,  and  thtt 
I>osition  that  is  the  key  of  several  important    (»f  Mi^or  King  of  the  United  States  enpnctrk 
coniiiiunications,  like  Atlanta  in  Georgia,  where  '■  These  carriages  have  been  tested  by  actual  ti- 
several  railroads  centre,  or  on  some  river,  as  ^  i>erimenta,  and  show  thai  the  princiide  it  capt- 
Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis-    hie  of  practical  application.     M^j.  Muncriefi 
sippi,  W(»uld  he  an  example.     In  mountainous  i  project  has  been  suggested  for  sunken  Uatk- 
regions,  the  entrance  of  detiles,  at  points  where  |  ries,  the  gun  and  carriage  sinkins  into  a  u: 
several  valleys  branch,  or  at  the  junction  of  j  prepared  for  the  purpose.     M^j.  King's  ii  in- 
roads, are  examples.     Pohits  like  these  are  the  ,  tended  to  apply  to  existing  works.    To  tmat- 
ones  to  be  fortitied  when  the  intention  is  to  put  j  plete  the  fortification  for  the  defence  of  bar- 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence  against  an  in-  ;  bors  or  rivers,  the  fifth  general  condition  mut 
vading  force ;  but  as  in  the  United  States  there    be  extended  to  include  a  good  system  of  tor- 
is  little  probability  of  invasion  in  any  case  ex-  |  ])edoes.    (See  Torpedoes.) — All  arrangenuati 
cept  along  the  scacoast,  the  attention  of  Amer-    made  for  the  defence  with  musketry  and  artillr- 
ican  engineers  has  been  directed  to  securing  |  ry  belong  to  what  is  known  aa  the  armamcnL 
the  principal  harbors,  naval  stations,  and  com-  .  That  for  small  arms  is  complete  when  tlieikipct 
mercial  cities.     The  works  for  this  purpose    of  the  parapet  and  the  position  of  the  l«n- 
have  been  arranged  and  armed  with  guns  and  '  quette  are  arranged.     The  final  defence  (<f  tbe 
mortars  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  with  the  design  i  work  dei»ends  upon  the  efiective  use  of  iImm 
of  excluding  the  enemy's  tleet  from  the  use  of    arms.    For  artillery  the  arrangements  mayU 
the  harbor  or  road>tea(l  in  their  vicinity.   Hence  i  barbette,  embrasure,  or  casemate.     The  firrt  ii 
those  works  exbibit  some  peculiarities  of  con-  ,  a  construction  by  means  of  which  the  piece  fins 
struction  at  variance  Avith  the  general  rules  \  over  the  parapet;  the  second,  an  o|>ening  for 
already  laid  down  for  permanent  works.     The  \  a  gun  in  the  parapet,  exposed  to  vertical  fiit; 
cardinal  maxim  adopted  by  engineers  is  that  >  and  the  third,  an  opening  protected  froniTtf- 
all  masonry  sliould  be  masked  from  the  distant  j  tical  fire.     The  calibre,  the  kind  of  guns  or 
batteriesol  the  enemy;  that  no  masonry  should    mortars,  and  their  ]H)sition8  in  the  work,  will 
be  exposed.     When  this  rule  is  violated  there    depend  ui>on  the  object  of  the  fortificatiuAi 
are  rea^^ns  tor  it  wbich  an  o^camination  of  the    and  the  kind  of  attack  that  it  is  exposed  to. 
site  will  explain.     Earth  or  sand,  or  a  mixture  |  II.    Temporary    or    Field    FosriFicATiosa 
of  them,  is  the  material  used  for  parapi'ts  and    These  are  of  two  kinds,  those  used  in  thedc- 
for  the  ma^ks.     An  examination  of  fig.  1  will  '  fence  of  a  position,  and  those  used  in  the  at- 
show  that  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way  com-     tack  of  a  position  or  place.     Thej  mi^t  bt 
])letely  masks  the  scarp  wall  of  the  main  work  '  classed  as  defensive  and  offensive  workiL    Ibc 
from  the  enemy*s  fire.     In  addition  to  this  ■  main  objects  of  these  works  are  to  afford  a 
other  w<>rks  are  often  used.    In  cases  where,  in  '  shelter  from  the  enemy *s  fire,  an  obstacia  to 
order  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  fire,  great-  .  the  enemy's  progress,  and  means  for  the  §•• 
ly  exposed  mas<»nry  has  heretofore  been  resort-  '  sailed  to  use  their  arms  with  effect.    The  ffi^ 
ed  to,  it  is  ])robable  that  wrought    iron  will    ral  term  intrenchments  is  applied  to  all 
hereafter  have  to  be  used.     Experiments  are  in  ■  works,  and  a  |>osition  strengthened  by  tl        * 
progress  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  sub-     said  to  l>e  intrenched.    Tlie  general  p  i 

stituting  it  for  stone  in  those  ]>arts;  and  it  was    involved  in  permanent  fortification    <      m^ 
used  to  some  extent  in  casemates  by  (ren.  Tot-  ,  plicable  to  these  defences,  the  only  d 
ten,  late  chief  engineer « >f  the  United  States  army,     being  in  degree.    The  parapet  differs  ii 
Its  expense  is  the  present  chief  objection. — The    parai>et  represented  in  fig.  1  only  in  tL         » 
casi-mates  and  enil>rasures  used  to  protect  the    and  in  resting  on  the  natural  surface  ^ 
artillery  and  tlie  men  serving  it  weaken  the    ground  instead  <if  on  a  rampart.     The 
walls  and  limit  the  field  of  fire.     Various  ex-    ness  is  regulated  by  the  material  used,  thr< 
fteriments  have  been  ])roposed  to  secure  such  "of  attack,  its  probable  duration,  and  the 
protection  without  u>ing  embrasures.     One  of  j  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  assailed  to  li     p 
thee  i>  the  project  of  having  the  gun  exposed  '  up  the  work.     As  a  general  rule,  its  tlii 
above  the   parapet    only   at  the   moment  of    is  one  half  greater  than  the  deptli  of  i 
firing,  the  recoil  of  the  piece  causing  it  and    tion  of  the  projectile  into  the  mat       ]         .  «■ 
the  carriaL^'  to  descend   by  inclined  rails  or    the  projectile  from  a  field  gun  at  •  < 
other  devices  to  a  level  ]ieh»w  the  interior  crest.    '440  yard.**,  firing  against  the  work,  vau 
und  the  piece  wlien  reloaded  lieing  raisi'd  to  its    trate  0  ft.,  the  thickness  mast  not  be  1< 
former  po>ition  in  battery  by  the  aid  of  acoun-    9  ft.,  measun*<l  horizontally  between  Una 
tcrpoise  attached  to  tlie  L'un  or  t'arriage,  which     rior  and  exterior  crests.     The  • 

has  been  lifted  to  a  certain  height  iiy  the  gun     interior   crest  aliove  the  grouuu    «•■ 
in  it"*  tlesceiit  to  the  lower  level.     Several  in-    work  must  not  l>e  less  than  •  ft.  • 
geuious  plans  have  been  proi)oseil  to  carry  out    assume  it  ordinarily  to  be  6  ft.,  i 
tiiis  principle.      AmoiiL'  ttie  first  was  that  of  ,  greatest  height  to  12  ft.,  owingtok      i 
iJen.  l>e  Ku>>y,  c<iIoikI  of  tlie  Uniteil  States    of  throwing  Up  a  work  with  this  reiKrJ       » 
engineers,   who  maile  a  model  showing   this    sonable  length  of  time,  with  the  Oi         rj 
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ind.  Works  of  a  greater  command  than 
ba%'e  been  constracted ;  the  length  of  time 
amed  in  building  these,  their  importance, 
the  many  interior  arrangements  devised 
he  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops  nsing 
U  canse  them  to  approach  more  nearly  in 
il  works  of  a  permanent  character;  and 
have  been  called  for  these  reasons  semi- 
lanent  works.  The  ditch  that  surrounds 
rork  affords  the  earth  for  the  parapet,  and 
Id  be  wide  and  deep  enoagh  (not  less  than 
nd  6  ft.)  to  form  a  considerable  obstacle 
le  assailants.  The  slopes  are  the  same  as 
1  fur  the  permanent  work,  viz. :  superior 
^  I ;  exterior  slope,  \;  and  interior  slope, 
The  sides  of  the  ditch  are  not  ordinarily 
tted ;  if  so,  however,  it  is  by  some  mate- 
of  a  perishable  nature,  as  plank,  timber. 
The  interior  slope  is  revetted  by  sods,  or 
>  material  hastily  gathered  for  the  pur- 
,  as  logs,  boards,  fascines,  gabions,  &c. 
banquette  is  placed  4  ft.  8  in.  below  the 
ior  crest,  and  is  from  2  to  4  ft.  wide.  It 
nnected  with  the  ground  by  a  slope  of  •^, 
:h  is  sometimes  replaced  when  interior 
9  is  needed  by  steps  whose  tread  is  12  in. 
rise  9  in.  In  laying  out  the  plan  of  the 
c  the  line  of  the  interior  crest  is  adopted 
directing  line.  The  plans  of  these  works 
according  to  their  object  and  site.  Sup- 
ig  the  site  level  or  approximately  so,  the 
f  is  generally  uniform  throughout  Such 
Z9  may  be  classed  into  three  kinds:  1, 
)  that  are  arranged  to  sweep  only  the 
nd  in  their  front;  2,  those  that  do  the 
»  for  their  flanks  in  addition ;  8,  those 
are  arranged  to  fire  on  all  sides.  A  work 
!»ting  of  a  simple  straight  line,  or  of  two 
s  the  rear,  called  the  gorge,  l)eing  open,  is 
cample  of  the  first  class.  This  is  called  a 
IL.  and  is  used  in  front  of  a  defile,  at  the 
from  a  bridge,  or  for  the  defence  of  an 
xit,  where  the  attack  is  expected  only 
the  front  A  redan  with  flanks,  called  a 
te,  is  an  example  of  the  second  class,  and 
irdlv  ever  used  alone.     In  this  case  the 

m 

k  is  not  exi)eoted  from  the  rear,  but  an 
lit  made  on  the  flanks  would  be  liable  to 
:  around  and  carry  it  at  the  rear.  Both 
is  ca«e  and  the  first  when  they  are  used 
\  the  gorge  is  closed  hf  palisading  or  a 
:Ade.  A  work  of  a  polygonal  figure,  with- 
reentering  angles,  in  plan  as  a  square  or 
ngle,  arrange<l  to  fire  in  all  directions,  is 

when  liable  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides, 
called  a  redoubt.  The  ditch  of  a  redoubt 
ot  be  swept  by  the  fire  from  the  work  it- 

therefore  the  bastioned  trace  has  been 
times  used,  but  the  great  length  of  time 
iffd  to  construct  it  prevents  its  general 
tion.  When  these  works  are  Joined  to-  j 
^r  or  placed  along  a  given  front  with  in- 
ds,  they  form  either  a  continued  line  or  a 
rit  h  intervals.  A  number  of  redans  joined 
urtains  is  a  simple  case  of  a  continued 

If  the  line  be  formed  entirely  of  redans, 
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it  is  called  a  tenaille  line.  The  nsiud  plan  of  a 
line  with  intervals  is  to  place  lunettes  and 
simple  redoubts,  or  either,  <m  a  given  front  at 
distances  apart  from  250  to  500  yards,  and  in 
rear  of  them,  opposite  the  intervals,  redans  or 
other  field  works,  arranged  to  sweep  by  their 
fire  the  ground  in  front  of  the  salients  of  the 
first  line.  In  field  works  all  accessory  de- 
fences, both  artificial  and  natural,  should  be 
freely  used.  On  hrregular  sites  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  relief  uniform,  and  the 
same  problems  for  defilement  will  be  met  with 
as  in  permanent  works.  The  only  general 
rules  that  can  be  laid  down  are  to  lay  oat  the 
principal  lines  so  as  to  obtain  a  direct  and  croaa 
fire  on  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
place  them  as  nearly  as  practicable  parallel  to 
the  general  crests  of  the  commanding  heightSi 
so  that  the  enemy  will  have  only  a  direct  fire 
on  them.  Where  the  defilement  would  in- 
volve considerable  labor  in  raising  the  interior 
crest  to  intercept  the  fire,  traverses  should  5e 
resorted  to  in  preference. — field  works  re- 
quire to  be  nmple  and  easy  of  construction. 
All  lines  and  fronts  should  have  their  flanks 
protected  by  natural  obstacles  if  possible.  The 
relief  of  a  work  should  be  obtained  by  its 
position  and  not  by  the  construction  of  em- 
bankments, and  if  possible  the  necessity  of  de- 
filement should  be  avoided.  The  class  of  works 
already  named  will  require  several  days  and 
often  weeks  to  construct  In  an  active  cam- 
paign they  are  freely  used,  especially  in  the 
defence  of  defiles,  the  crossing  of  rivers,  de- 
pots of  supplies,  intrenched  camps,  &c.  An- 
ticipating the  movements  of  the  enemy,  time 
enough  may  be  had  to  finish  them,  or  at  least 
to  put  them  in  such  condition  as  to  render 
them  useful  for  defence  if  an  attack  be  made. 
When,  however,  an  engagement  is  imminent^ 
or  has  begun,  in  the  absence  of  such  works, 
resort  is  had  to  what  may  be  called  hasty  in- 
trenchments  for  opposing  the  enemy^s  advance, 
sheltering  troops,  or  strengthening  the  weak 
parts  of  a  line.  These  are  shelters  that  may  be 
executed  in  a  short  time,  say  within  an  hoar, 
certainly  not  more  than  three  hours.  They 
are  not  limited  to  defensive  positions,  but  are 
used  on  the  battle  field  itself.  By  excavating 
a  trench  2  ft.  wide  and  1}  ft  deep,  throwing 
the  earth  to  the  fh>nt,  building  up  the  slope 
next  to  the  trench  as  steep  as  possible  by 
using  clods  of  earth,  sods,  fallen  trees,  fence 
rails,  &c.,  shelter  will  be  given  to  two  ranks, 
one  kneeling  in  the  trench,  the  other  lying  flat 
in  rear  of  it  By  placing  a  man  at  every  4 
ft.,  the  trench  can  be  dag  in  20  minutes. 
This  trench  can  be  widened  to  4  ft.  in  20  min- 
utes more,  when  both  ranks  can  enter  it ;  in 
20  minutes  more  it  may  be  widened  to  7  ft., 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  mound  of  earth 
between  the  men  and  the  enemy,  and  allowing 
f^*eedom  of  movement  to  the  limbs  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  an  hour  good 
shelter  can  be  obtained  by  active  troops. 
These  are  known  as  shelter  trenches,  and  upon 
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11,603  of  sweet  potntoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay,  and  i  The  city  contnins  a  court  honse  of  ?tone,  i 
23a,2«V2  Ihs.  of  tohacco.  There  were  1,546  !  hiph  soJiool  biiildin^r  costing  $30,0*.»0,  two  Di- 
horses,  2,160  milch  cows,  2,783  other  cattle,  '  tional  bnuks,  10  public  schoiila,  a  9emi-we*k!T 
6,6n0  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  manufacto-  I  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri««if- 
ries  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and  i  ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  cooaid- 


shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goods,  and 
5  flour  mills,  Cajiital,  Winston.  Il«  A  N. 
county  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  i>op.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 
colored.     The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  so^ie 


erable  trade. 

FORT  DOBTiXSOX  aid  F«rC  Btmrj,  two  forti- 
fications in  N.  "W.  Tennessee,  near  the  bonlrr 
of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederate*  kir 
in  1861,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 
February,  1862.     The  Cumberland  and  TrD- 


places  mountainous.  The  soil  is  everywhere  ■  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distancr 
of  fair  (piality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  i  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  60  m.  before  they  fall 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  ,  into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  point  where  this  {>ari!- 
is  remarkably  rirh  in  minerals.  Silver,  copi)er,  !  lei  course  bejrins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  lit 
and  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  ob-  !  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  CumW- 
taine<l,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  land.  The  i»osition9  were  of  importuk'e  t» 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  chief  pro-  |  covering  the  passage  by  boats  up  tnese  river*, 
ductions  in  1H70  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  '  and  as  protecting  the  railway  communicati<>D 
68,075  of  Indian  corn,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217  between  Memphis  and  Bowlingr  Grei-n.  Ky.. 
bales  of  cotton.  Tlicre  were  7  manufactories  |  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confederate 
of  carriages  and  wagons.    Capital,  Cumming.    I  operations  in  this  region.     In  February,  1W2, 

FOBSITH,  WiDlan,  an  English  author,  lM)m  ;  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  wts 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  ])lanned  against  these  forts.  Admiral  Foote 
studied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857,  '  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  nd 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  conmiissary  |  commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  |  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  bombard- 
counsel  to  the  Si'cretary  of  state  for  India,  the  :  inentof  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered;  bvt 
tenure  of  this  office  disqualifying  him  from  sit-  I  the  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  i  Fort  I)onels<»n,  with  the  exception  of  abuatC*) 
in  1865.  His  principal  works  are:  "History  j  who  wt-re  made  priw>ner8.  (ien.  Grant  witk 
of  Trial  by  Jury''  (London,  1852);  "History  '  about  80,0(.K)  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
of  the  Captivity  of  Xanoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  '  partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  I>onelson,  which  wm 
the  Journals  of  Sir  11.  Lowe"  (3  vols.,  1853);  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Fh»yd,  formerly  Uni- 
"  Lifo  of  Cicero'*  (2  vols.,  1864);  and  "The  j  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  bad  in  aD 
NovoN  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  .  about  15,000  men.  Next  in  command  wen 
tnry,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  '  Gons.  Pillow  and  Huckner.  On  the  ISthabeot 
of  the  Atre'*  (1871).  |  half  the  Union  force  had  come  np.  and  tbcn 

FORT  BE>'I>,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  !  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  nde  km 
ed  by  Hrazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  |  about  2(M)  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  theI4th 
steamboats  during  part  of  the  year,  and  touched  the  gtmboats  arrived,  and  in  the  altemooa 
on  the  S.  AV.  by  San  Bernard  river ;  area,  020  '  opened  tire,  and  had  nearly  »ilenced  the  hal- 
Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  ateering  apparatoi 
were  colored.     In  the  valleys  of  the  streams    of  the  two  largest  veMels  was  shot  away,  uA 


the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.     The  rest  of  the 


the  tleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  km 


county,  consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  !  of  54  men.  Grant,  meanwhile,  was  proccediaf 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage.  ;  to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  tht 
Timber  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Hrazos  j  15th  the  confederates  made  a  midden  aaBr, 
and  San  Hernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  |  hoping  to  break  through  the  lines  of  iBTtrt- 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  '  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  Nashville:  fcst 
Tlie  Hurtnlo  Bayou,  Hrazos,  and  Culora<lo  rail-  '  aftergainingsome  considerable  ad  vantages  thfv 
roa«l  passes  throuL'h  the  county.  The  chief  ,  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  back  iafii 
pHMliK-tions  in  1H70  wore  233,5V»r)  bn>hels  of  their  intrenchments  by  superior  nambeim.  Tfc» 
Indian  corn,  'J0,8»i7  of  swvet  potatt>es,»4,0l7  loss  on  each  side  was  aboot  2,000  killfld, 
bnlvH  of  cntton,  3<»*2  hlids.  of  suirar,  an<l  28,060  wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  the  ni^t  a 
gallons  of  mohiss<*s.  There  were  3,2o7  horses,  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  vasdmM 
*J,103  milch  c«»ws,  40,1!»1  <»tiier  cattle,  and  '  that  the  fort  must  he  given  np.  Bnt  IToyi 
{•,475  swiiio.     (Capital,  IVichmond.  \  declared  that  he  would  not  sarrender hiwirif; 

FOBT  IN)IH;E,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  he  <taid.  '*  You  know  my  position  nith  the  M- 
stor  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  lw<  Moinos  rivor,  and  erals:  it  would  not  do.'*  Pillow  was  in fn* 
the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail-  '  of  still  trying;  to  cut  their  waj  out;  inaayfltf^ 
rn.ul,  at  the  terminus  of  tbe  I>es  Moines  Valley  he  wouM  n<»t  make  the  surrender.  It  «» 
lino,  7<»  in.  X.  X.  W.  of  l)es  Moinos;  pop.  in  finally  decided  that  Floyd  c^ioald  make  ••• 
Isi-.o,  r.72;  in  ls70,  3,n«».'.  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  should  ii  •■■ 
alHiiit  2'^  tY.  wide,  affords  water  powi-r,  and  makeit  over  to  Rackner,  and  in  themeanvlit 
co'd  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  tare  tMr  f^ 
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spective  commands.  About  half  of  these,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  iu  getting  across  the  river,  and 
escaped.  On  the  moVning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  was  drawn  up  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
armistice  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied:  **No  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.''  Buckner  responded:  **The  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 
propose."'  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
ld,^»00,  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  arm.s  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  sharply  cen- 
sured by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
were  suspende<l  from  their  commands. 

FOrr  DrQITSMEi    See  Pittsburoh. 

FOKT  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Xew  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
m.  N.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
8,492 ;  of  the  town,  5,125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroad  and  the  Glen's  Falls  branch 
unite  here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
newspa|>er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $370,000,  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal, extensive  manufactories  of  **  congress  bit- 
ters "  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
mills,  a  foundery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, and  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
and  brooms,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
had  15  instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

FOBTGSCrE,  Sir  Jfki,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1420  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
losticv  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1461  the  fortune  of 
war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
0np(MMo<l  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
by  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
ists, who  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  kinj;, 
queen,  and  otiier  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1464  he  tle«l  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet aD<l  her  son  E<lward,  and  remained  abroad 
several  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles. 
He  returnee!  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  prisoner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtained  hi-*  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  hia  treatise  I)e  Laudibus  Legum 
AnglicB^  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1826).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1516). 

FORT  GilNES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
tlfe  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FORT  GiRRT,  Manitoba.     See  Winnipeg. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the  X.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  tills  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  aUmg 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these  windings,  called  the 
"  links  of  Forth,''  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distance  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  i\  m.,  wliile  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuarv,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish  ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bott^im  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  lino  it  would  not 
excee<l  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  38 
in.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFICATIO.^,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  maybe  those  presented  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  formed  by  art,  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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11,003  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay,  and  !  The  city  contains  a  court  house  of  stone,  i 
233,202  Ihs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  'l,546  ;  hiph  scho«il  biiildinjr  costing;  $30,0<X>,  two  di- 
horses,  2,1<5G  inilch  cows,  2,7^3  other  cattle,  '  tional  banks,  10  public  schools,  a  serai- wevklr 
6,or»0  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  nianufacto-  |  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri«Kl- 
ries  of  carriafres  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and  ical,  and  six  or  ei^ht  churches,  and  has  cuofiii!- 
shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  poods,  and    erable  trade. 

5  Hour  mills.  Capital,  Winston.  II.  A  N.  Ti^RT  DO!fiXSO!l  nd  F«rC  Hcnr,  two  forti- 
county  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by    fications  in  N.  "W.  Tennessee,  near  the  bonier 


the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  iM>p.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 


of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederates  Iste 
in  1861,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 


c<>lorod.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  mipe  \  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  TrD- 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i^  everywhere  '  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distanor 
of  fair  (juality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  '  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  50  m.  before  they  fall 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  i  into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  point  where  this  pari!- 
is  remarkably  rirh  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  '  lei  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  tb* 
and  <'onsiderable  quantities  of  gold  are  ob-  !  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cnmber- 
tained,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  land.  The  positions  were  of  important^  ts 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  chief  pro-  covering  the  passage  by  boats  np  these  river*, 
ductions  in  1870  were  19,881  bnsh els  of  wheat,  and  as  protecting  the  railway  communication 
08,075  of  Indian  com,  9,709  of  oats,  and  217  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Grevn.  Ky. 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories  !  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confederate 
of  carriages  and  wagons.     Capital,  Cumming.    j  operations  in  this  region.     In  February.  18*2. 

FOBSITH,  Winian,  an  English  author,  bom  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  was 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  '  planned  against  these  forts.  Admiral  Fooie 
studied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857,  |  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  ud 
and  subse<iuently  was  appointed  commissary  :  commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  j  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  bombard- 
counsel  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the  |  mentof  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered;  bit 
tenure  of  tiiis  office  disqualifying  him  from  sit-  '  the  garrison,  about  3,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  I  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  exception  of  about  W 
in  1805.  His  principal  works  are:  "History  |  who  were  made  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  with 
of  Trial  by  Jury''  (London,  1852);  "History  '  about  80,0(i0  men  moved,  partly  by  water tnd 
of  the  C^iptivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  |  partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  Donelson,  which  wu 
the  Journals  of  Sir  ll.  Lowe"  (3  vols.,  1853);  '  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formerly  Tni- 
"Life  of  Cicero '^  (2  vols.,  1804);  and  "The  i  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  had  in  iD 
XoveU  and  Novelists  <»f  the  Eighteenth  Ccn-  .  about  15.n00  men.  Kext  in  command  ir«n 
tiiry,  in  illustrati(»n  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  '  Gens.  Pillow  and  Buckner.  On  the  ISthabost 
of  the  Aim"'  (1871).  I  half  the  Union  force  had  come  np,  and  ihtn 

FORT  BE5[1>,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  |  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  fide  km 
ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  '■  about  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th 
steamboatsduringpart  of  the  year,  and  touched  -  the  gimboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aftemooa 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Bernard  river ;  area,  020  ,  opened  fire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the  hil- 
B<i.  m. ;  ]M)p.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  apparttoi 
were  colored.  In  the  valleys  of  the  streains  '  of  the  two  largest  vessels  was  shot  away.  tt4 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  j  the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  Vm 
county,  consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  loss  of  54  men.  Grant,  meanwhile,  was  proccediaf 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage.  !  to  invest  the  fort,  wlien  on  the  morning  of  this 
Timber  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  !  15th  the  confe<lerates  made  a  radden  saDr, 
an<l  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  '■  hoping  to  break  through  the  linea  of  inrtil* 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar,  ment-  and  make  their  woy  to  NashTiUe:  bil 
The  Bulfalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rail-  ;  aftergainingR<ime  considerable  ad  vantage*  ihty 
road  passes  tlirough  the  county.  The  chief  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  bark  inii 
prodiK'tions  in  1870  were  233,5o5  bushels  of  their  intrenchments  by  superior  nnmherk  Tfcs 
Indian  corn,  20,8<»7  of  sweet  potatoe'',»4,017  loss  on  each  side  was  nbont  2,000  kiUtd 
bales  of  eott«)n,  302  hlids.  of  snirar,  and  28,000  wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  the  ni^t  i 
gallons  nf  molasses.  There  were  3,207  horses,  '  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was dcciM 
2,103  mih-h  cows,  40,101  otlier  cattle,  and  that  the  fort  must  Ik?  given  np.  Bnt  Flojjl 
0,47.">  swine.     Capital,  Richmond.  j  declare<l  that  he  would  not  surrender  himsflf: 

FORT  INH>GE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  '  he  said,  *'  You  know  my  position  with  the  I* 
stcr  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  l>e<  Moines  river,  and  .  erals:  it  would  not  do."  Pillow  was  iafnv 
the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail-  of  still  trying  to  cut  their  war  ont :  inaayctf^ 
rn.-nl,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  ,  he  would  not  make  the  surrender.  It  «» 
lino.  7<»  Til.  X.  X.  W.  of  Des  Moines;  pop.  in  finally  decided  that  Floyd  should  maka  ••• 
]>iM,  072:  in  ls70,  3.O0."i.  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  ahoold  m  t«i 
about  2."»n  lY.  wi«lo,  aflords  water  yw>wer.  and  makeit  over  to  Ruckner,  and  intheraeaswhik 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinitv.    Floyd  and  Pillow  micht  try  to  tare  their  ifr 
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spective  commands.  About  half  of  these,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
e9cai)ed.  On  the  moVning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  was  drawn  np  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
flag  of  trace  came  from  Bnckner,  who  proposed 
the  ap|>ointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
armistice  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied:  **No  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.''  Buckner  responded:  **The  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
ungenen>us  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 
propose."  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
ld,r>00,  with  4B  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  armft,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  ^arply  cen- 
sured by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
were  suspended  from  their  commands. 

FOBT  DTQITSIVEi    See  Pittsburoii. 

FOKT  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Huddon  river,  and  on  the  Chamj>Inin  canal,  40 
m.  N.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
8,402 ;  of  the  town,  5,125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroad  and  the  Glen's  Falls  branch 
unite  here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
iiew!(f>a|»er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $370,000,  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal, extensive  manufactories  of  ** congress  bit- 
ters ''  an4l  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
tntlls,  a  foundery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, and  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
and  brooms,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
had  15  instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

POmSCrE,  Sir  Jfki,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; he  in  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1401  the  fortune  of 
war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
snpposotl  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
by  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
ists, who  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, inc]ude<l  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  kin?, 
queen,  ami  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1464  he  tied  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet an<l  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
several  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles. 
He  returned  with  them  to  Enjrland,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  prisoner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtained  his  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
U>  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  hia  treatise  J)e  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglia^  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1616). 

FORT  GAINES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattalioochee  river,  at 
tlie  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  30  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FORT  GARRT,  Manitoba.     See  AVinnipeo. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Tlience,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  com])lete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these"  windings,  called  the 
"  links  of  Forth,"  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  disttmce  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  6  in.,  wbile  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuary,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  Tbe  tide  sets  up  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  ves:*els  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  would  not 
excee<l  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  88 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  those  presented  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  fornuMl  by  art,  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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nation  of  both.    The  artificial  obstacles  thus  .  hj  a  temporarj  bridge.    Theee  defences  were 
used  are  divided  into  two  classes,  ])ermanent    fonnd  to  be  insnlficicnt  against  the  ingenintT 
and  temporary  fortifications.     AVhen  they  are    and  skill  of  the  assailant,  who  hj  means  <^ 
of  a  durable  cliaracter  and  the  position  is  to  be  |  covered  galleries  of  timber  gradnallT  woo  ha 
occupied  pcriimnently  or  for  some  indelinite    way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  by  breaking 
])eriod,  tlioy  belong  to  the  former  class;  but    his  way  through  it  or  undermining  it,  heorer- 
when  the  position  is  to  be  occupied  only  for  '  came  or  removed  the  obstraction  between  hha 
a  short   time  or  during  the  operations  of  a  |  and  the  assailed.    This  led  to  the  nse  of  vide 
canipai^m,  they  are  sometimes  constructed  in  .  and  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  place,  feno- 
great  haste  and  i>ftcn  of  ])eri.shable  materials,  I  ing  a  formidable  ol>stacle  to  the  modes  of  it- 
and  receive  the  name  of  temporary  or  field  ;  tack  then  used.     When  it  could  be  ol»taiscd, 
fortifications.     I.  Permanent  Fortifications,    the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.     With  the 
These  are  esijcutially  defensive  in  their  na-    decadenceof  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  for- 
ture,  ainl  their  object,  has  not  changed  with  |  tification,  like  other  branches  of  the  miliiarr 
time.     Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  be    art,   fell  into  decay. — 2.   Mtdiaral  FortliUi- 
divided  into  three  princii>al  epoi'hs,  ancient    tions.    The  principal  works  that  characterize 
fortiticati(»ns,  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,    the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 
and  modern  fortifications. — 1.  Primitice  and  j  most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  of  com- 
Ancii'ht  Fortijicatloiut.  The  oldest  fonn  of  forti-  '  munication  which  the  little  inland  commeree 
ficution  appears  to  be  the  stockade,  which  up    that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  trsT- 
to  tlie  end  of  the  ISth  century  was  still  the  na-    erse.     lliey  were  provided  with  every  posrible 
tional  system  with  the  Turks  (pahinhi)^  and  is    device  for  an  obstinate  passive  defence,  beiai 
even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  pen-    surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  moat, 
insula.     It  consists  of  a  double  or  triple  row  I  over  which  a  drawbridge  was  the  onWcommih 
of  the  trunks  of  stout  trees,  planted  upright  '  nication  to  the   main    entrance,   wlkich  wm 
and  near  each  other  in  the  ground,  fonning  I  fianked  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  closed 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  be    with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  passage  tLst 
defeniled.     Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the  i  led  into  the  castle  being  further  seeun^l  bjt 
Scythians,  Cortes  ut  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and    grated  portcullis,  which  could  be  drop|)ed  itt 
Capt.  CiK)k  in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  con-  ,  moment's  notice  to  arrest  a  sudden  afle4ii<t 
tact  with    .such    stockades.      Sometimes   t)ie  i  Loopholes  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  walU 
space  I >et  ween  the  rows  of  trees  was  filled  up    and  towers  were  added.     In   addition,  thrre 
with  earth ;  in  other  iu'^tances  the  trees  were  ,  was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  c*r 
connected  and  held  together  by  wickerwork.  j  donjon,  which,  commanding  the  esterior,  vtf 
The  next  step  was  the  erection  of  masonry    also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  conntrr. 
walls  instead  of  stoi'kadc'^.     This  plan  secured  j  This,  the  last  defensible  point,  was  often  pnr 
greater  durability,  at  the  same  time  that  it  reii-  |  vided  with  a  secret  subterranean  passage,  bar- 
dered  the  assault  far  more  dithcult ;  and  from  .  ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  sput  untbe  ex- 
the  davs  of  Nineveh  and  J^abvlon  down  to  the    terior,  liv  which  succor  could  be  introduced  ftD 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  masonry  walls  formed    the  castle,  or  the  garrison  find  safety  in  a  itcil- 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  among  all    thy  fiight.    The  fortifications  of  towns  dving 
the  more   civilized  nations.      The  Malls  were    this  period  partook  of  the  same  charKtm- 
made  so  high  that  escalade  was  rendereil  difii-  |  tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Modem  Fori^k^ 
cult;  they  were  made  thick  enou;rh  to  oflTer  a  '  thn.    This  begins  with  the  invention  of 


lengtlieUiMl  resistance  to  the  battering  ram,  and  '  powder  and  its  application  to  military  pmpowfc 
to  allow  the  tlefeiiders  to  move  about  freely  on  ■  \Ve  divide  it  into  i>eriods  according  as  we  fini 
the  toj>,  sheltered  by  a  thinner  masonry  ])ar-  ■  the  art  practised  in  Europe.  There  an  fov 
apet  with  battlements,  through  the  embrasures    marked  ]>eriods,  viz. :  1,  during  the  14th,  I5Cl^ 


of  which  arrows  and  other  mis<«iles  might  1)0  and  16th  centuries;  2,  the  ICth  and  ITth 
shot  (»r  tlirown  against  the  assjiilants.  To  in-  |  turies;  8,  the  17th  and  18th  centnriea;  4, 
crease  the  defence,  the  para})et  was  soon  built  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  Th« 
overhanging,  with  holes  between  the  ]>roject-  was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  tht 
ing  ht  ones  on  which  it  re>ted,  s(»  as  to  allow  the  tioned  system;  it  is  snppcoed  to  hare  oita^ 
besieged  to  see  the  toot  of  the  wall  and  reach  [  nated  in  Italy,  and  was  auring  thia  period  tti 
un  enemy  who  might  have  got  so  far  by  dirt'Ct  only  one  used  in  Enrope.  Moat  of  tht  i^ 
missik's  from  aboxe.  For  a  similar  reason  tow-  :  gineers  who  superintended  the  conatrocCha  if 
ers,  which  at  first  were  nothing  more  than  |  the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  ia  therefbra  { 
siiuare  4»r  semicircular  ])rojections,  built  from  ',  orally  known  as  the  Italian  system.  Tho 
distance  to  distani-u  in  tlie  wall  itself,  were  de-  period  was  noted  for  the  modificatioiii 
\ised,  and  suh««ei|Uently  were  divided  into  sto-  ,  provements  in  this  system  noade  in 
ries  each  of  which  was  provide<l  with  hnip-  during  its  war  of  independence  widi 
hitles  tn  fi.ink  the  adjacent  towers  and  the  The  third  period  was  noted  for  the  in. 
straight  p'lrtions  of  the  wall  between  them,  ments  made  in  the  bastioned  ajaten  if  ihl 
Each  titwer  cnuld  be  i<o)uted  from  tlie  straight  French.  The  fourth  period  ia  noted  pailfcl' 
]>Mrtion  of  the  wall  adjacent  by  an  interruption  larly  for  the  objections  made  to  the  hestfoeii 
at  the  top.  over  which  communication  was  had    system  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  one  tf  A 
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sal>9titate.  This  new  method  is  known  as  the 
polygonal  system,  and  as  many  recent  fortifica- 
tions in  Germany  have  heen  constructed  ac- 
C4>rding  to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  German  sys- 
tem. Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  the  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  blockade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  1.  They  should  bo  strong  enough 
to  resist  with  success  an  open  assault  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
for  the  troops,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  should  l)e  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided w  ith  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
accessory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  position  may  afford. — The  most 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in 
a  simple  manner  consists  in  enclosing  it  with 


a  rampart  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchment,  will  show  the  form  of  ]>ara- 
pet  and  ditch  generally  used.  W^hen  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort. 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  character  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 


Vw.  1— <f.  th«  nuni>art,  of  whkh  a  6  is  the  slope,  and  6  c  the  terrepleln;  b\  the  parapet,  of  which  e  d  e  /  g  h  \»  the 
oatliot- :  <*'  e .  tht*  main  ditch;  d\  the  M»rp  wail;  e ,  thu  r«>uuti'nk*ari)  wall;  /',  the  eoiDankment  of  the  covered  way,  of 
wbi«-h  m  n  i»  the  terrepleln,  nop  the  outline  of  the  hunquetto  and  interior  slope,  and  p  r  the  (rlacis;  m'  n\  the 
oatiinl  sortece  of  the  frnrand;  /,  the  interior  crest;  /g,  the  superior  slope;  (f  A,  the  exterior  slope;  /n,  the  Interior 
s^ipe;  d  «,  the  banquette  tread;  c  </,  the  banquette  slope. 


defence   both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet.    To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  faces  are  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscarp 
walls.     When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  80  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
a  cnnette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  it  dry.     When  wet  the  ditches  are  wider. 
Scarp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  the  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengthened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  some  with  relieving  arches ;  3,  detached 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.     They 
arv  usually  made  not  less  than  80  ft.  higli, 
rhich    is   sufficient   to   prevent   an   escalade 
if  the   defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Counterscarps  are  ordinarily  of  the  first  aud 
Second  class,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
ft.  high.     The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
tlie  command,  and  its  height  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  the  relief.    The  covered  way  is  an 
o|^n  passage  bordering  the  ditches,  forming  a 
continuous  c<.»mmunication  around  the  work. 


sheltered  from  the  enemy  by  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  Uke  an  ordinary  para- 
pet, having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  sh>pe  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  counters(>arp  slopes, 
^  (or  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
I  (45°) ;  superior  slope,  I ;  interior  slope,  | ; 
banquette  slope,  ^ ;  rampart  slope,  { ;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  bemi,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  25  ft. ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  banquette  tread,  4f  ft. ;  width  of 
banquette  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  figures  may  thus  be  presented  by  the  outline 
of  the  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortifie<l, 
they  may  all  be  classed  under  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applied  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  classes 
are:  1,  cfrcular;  2,  polygonal ;  8,  tenailled ; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  system  consists  of 
a  work  the  plan  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polyg<mal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  i>olygon 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  alight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consists  of  a  tenailled  line,  the  rcen- 
ti'rinjr  nngles  being  between  1)0°  and  ino®,  and 
the  Hulient  angles  not  less  tlian  GU^.  The  bas- 
tioned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two 
flanks,  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  l>eing  con- 
nected by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an 
enceinte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a 
passive  defence,  and  would  bo  more  or  less 
exposed  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the 
lattiT,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a 
more  active  defence  by  operating  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  i>lace,  engineers  have  devised  cer- 
tain exterior  defences  called  outworks  without 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within 
the  enceinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  defending  any 
breach  that  may  be  made  in  the  main  work. 
When  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the 
enceinte  and  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri- 
son and  rely  on  its  own  resources  after  the 
main  work  has  fallen,  it  is  called  a  citadel. 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet, 
its  tire  can  tiiko  effect  only  at  some  distance 
beyond  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the 
ditch  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  tire  from  the 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  this  emergency.  Such  points  where  the 
enemy  can  find  shelter  are  called  dead  angles 
or  spaces.  These  may  be  removed  either  by 
arranging  the  lines  of  the  work  with  this 
object  in  view,  as  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 
by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  termed  capon- 
nieres,  scarp  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries, 
&('.,  as  in  the  polygonal  system. — Bastioned 
Syntem,  If,  suppohing  the  place  enclosed  by  a 
bastioned  svstom,  we  connect  the  salients  of 
the  bastions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form 
a  polygon  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are  bas- 
ti(ms.  If  the  curtains  be  produced,  they  will 
form  a  second  polygon  within  tlie  first.  They 
are  respectively  called  exterior  and  interior 
polygons.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  to  enclose  tiie  place  to  be  forti- 
fied. The  exterior  polygon  is  generally  used, 
and  sometimes  calknl  the  p<>lygon  of  the  for- 
tification. It  may  bo  regular  or  irregular. 
AVe  will  su])p4)se  the  site  to  be  ft)rtified  to  be 
level  or  ap[»roximately  so,  and  the  ]M»lygon  to 
be  rejrular.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween tlie  length  of  the  side  of  the  polygon 
and  the  lengths  of  the  lines  of  the  fortification, 
which  will  be  referred  t4)  hereafter.  Assume 
the  length  of  a  side,  called  the  exterior  side, 
to  be  oSO  yards.  To  lay  otF  the  lines  of  the 
work,  stmie  one  line  must  be  selected  as  the 
direcliiiL'  one.  In  i>ermanent  fortifications  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  front  face  of  the 
scarp  wall  with  the  top  or  upper  surface  of 
coping  is  taken,  and  receives  the  name  of  ma- 
^nstral.  In  giving  the  method  for  locating  the 
lines  on  (»ne  side  or  front,  all  the  inforuuition 
neci-ssjirv  for  tlie  entire  work  will  be  known. 
l»isi'<'t  the  side  of  the  polygim  by  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  lay  otf  on  it  inside  the  ])olygon  a 
<listance  e«jual  to  J,  J,  or  J  of  the  side,  accord- 
ing as  the  polygon  is  a  s«|uare,  a  pentagon. 


or  a  polygon  of  a  greater  naniber  of  adei.   Id 
this  particular  case  lay  otf  \^  ur  63*33  ytrdi; 
this  will  be  the  distance  for  the  hexagon  ir 
any  greater  polygon.     Lines  drawn  throogib 
this  i>oint  and  the  extremities  of  the  exttriur 
side  determine  the  directions  of  the  facvt  and 
the  lines  of  defence.     We  mar  assume  the 
lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  the  flackt 
and  curtain,  or  assume  the  curtain  and  dedoct 
the  others.    If  we  take  the  first  plan,  we  Uj 
off  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  }  of  tU 
exterior*  side,  which  gives  us  the  length  of  tie 
face  and  the  positicms  of  the  shoulder  aD{:li«: 
then  draw  the  fianks,  making  an  angle  of  1I« 
with  the  lines  of  defence  <»r  UKi*  with  tl< 
curtain.     I^y  off  on  each  flank  a  distance  ••{ 
50  yards  and  join  their  extremities  by  a  ^trai^Lt 
line,     lliis  will   give  the  curtain,  140  jarifr 
in  length.    This  length  of  cnrtain  admit*  of 
the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44'50  ft.,  mid  it 
the  same  time  thoroughly  swee^iing  thv  ilitcli 
in  front  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  from  xIivd. 
Let  X  X,  fig.  2,  be  the  exterior  side ;  then.  Uk- 
lowing  the  foregoing  constniction,  wv  haT« 
X  Y  the  magistral  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  tlttk. 
and  Z  Z  the  curtain.    The  line  X  Y  prmlucviiti* 
Z,'  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain,  is  tb« 
lino  of  defence.     From  their  i>ositions  it  is  «n- 
dent  that  an  intimate  relation  'exists  bt-tirtra 
these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  aflfects  all  the 
others.    The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  salitat 
angle  of  the  bastion  ;  X  Y  Z,  the  shoulder  u- 
gles ;  Y  Z  Z,  the  curtain  angles ;  and  X  X  Y. 
the  diminished  angle.    From  an  examination  vf 
the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  now  laid  oct 
the  plan  of  the  enceinte.    The  heavy  line  panr 
lel  to  the  (me  constructed  is  the  interior  rmL 
Although  drawn  parallel  in  the  figure,  it  i»  M 
absolutely  so  in  practice.     To  explain  tliMe 
details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  dcgiw 
that  is  not  admissible.     The  other  linei  sre 
easily  understoiKl  by  looking  at  the  |»n>£jc 
{fi^,  1)  taken  on  m'  m*  n' n\     CommunicatMi 
fn.»m  the  interior  to  tlie  exterior  ia  made  by  a 
postern  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain  iImC 
comes  out  G  ft.  alK>vc  tlie  bottom  of  the  ditck 
A  W(HKlen  ramp  is  used  to  descend  frum  tk 
postern  to  the  ditch.     In  front  of  the  coftjii 
is  placed  the  tenaille  O,  its  form  beinf  a  cv- 
tain  parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  with  tvo 
wings  the  scarps  of  wliich  are  on  the  pfuloBp- 
til  )ns  of  the  scarps  of  the  iace&     It  ia  tefanu^ 
from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  18  yarda  widfli,ai 
from  the  flanks  by  ditches  1 1  yarda  widc^   h 
is  intended  to  mask  the  masonry  of  the 
and  flanks  and  cover  the  postern.    It 
ranged  for  defence  having  ita  fire  tal 
the  ditches.    The  object  of  the  donl 
niere  P  is  to  afford  a  secure  cob 
across  the  ditch,  and  to  be  a  d      ■ 
for  the  main  ditch.    The  object  mf 
lune  (f  is  to  secure  the  gatea  of  the  i 
a  surprise,  to  mask  the  flanka  and  < 
the  enceinte  from  the  enemj^a  haU 
t(»  give  cross  fires  on  the  tmSi         at 
tions.    They  favor  sortiea  by  ui« 
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terlngs  made  in  the  front.  The  cnts  K  K  are  I 
made  to  iiMiUte  iu  extremities  from  the  salieut  I 
portion,  and  prevent  the  enemy  ftom  tlriTJog  ! 
the  defvDce  from  tho  redoubts  of  the  reODtering  j 
places  of  arms  if  he  should  gun  posgesaion  of 
the  demilune.  The  demilune  redoubt  J  ib  for 
the  parpow  of  iifoeping  at  cloee  range  tlio  j 
terreplein  of  the  demilnne,  and  render  ita  de-  [ 
fence  more  obstinate  b.rthe  support  It  receives  -. 
ttom  the  redonbt.  liie  covered  vaj  D  D,  - 
bordering  the  ditches  of  the  main  work  and  | 


demilnne,  forma  a  secare  communication  around 
tbe  entire  work.  It  ia  an  indigpensabie  oat- 
work,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  where 
an  active  defence  is  to  b«  made.  Traversea, 
a,  a,  are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  tho  troops 
in  it  from  ricochet  fire,  and  are  arranged  for 
defence.  The  covered  wa;  ih  broken  forward 
!□  the  reentering  angles  for  tbe  purpose  of 
enlarging  tbe  covered  wa;  at  tbeae  |)oint:<, 
and  producing  a  flanking  arrangement  bj 
which  the  glacis  can  be  swept  and  a  oroes 


FK'  i- — A  A  A  A.  thp  mffdntA  or  body  of  tho  pboo.  or  nulD  i 
or  rbc  dlicb  oT  tho  mct'lDlc:  D  D  D  D.  tbr  UsOdb  uid  Am 
P.  Uw  lallMit  pkn  nf  inni :  ().  tbe  drmllunr :  H  H.  the  dn 
dfmihiM:  LMhodllrhnfUiodrtnlluiiBitdoiiM:  M  M.  the 
Uw  ndoabU;  O.  Iha  UsoJIle:  P.  donblHaiHoniiTo;  \  .\,  ci 

fire  bronglit  to  bear  apon  the  ground  in  front 
iif  the  salients.  Within  this  enlarged  space, 
or  ri.'t-nlering  place  of  arms,  a  redoubt  M  ia 
placi-il.  Us  object  is  to  Btrengthen  tlie  covered 
waj  and  sneep  with  its  (iro  the  cncmj's  eatab- 
lifthiiienbi  on  the  glacis  of  tho  demilnne.  Some- 
times a  rediiubt  is  placed  in  the  salient  place 
of  anns.  The  surface  of  tbe  embankment  of 
the  covered  wav  is  made,  from  tho  interior 
rrest  to  the  exterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  The 
principle  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these 


•imj  B  B,  the  butMu: 
g  eovend  wiy*:  E  E.  Ibo 
ledllch:  J.the 


C  C  C  the  m 

loiibl;  E  K.  CI 
it^diijr  pbc«fl  of  vtpfl :  N  N.  < 


glacia  planes  is,  that  they  should  all  be  swept 
bj  the  artillery  fire  of  the  works  in  their  rear, 
and  by  the  musketry  tire  at  least  of  the  bastion 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  he 
seen  that  in  this  system,  when  the  rvlief  and 
plan  are  auitably  arranged,  the  foriifii'ntion 
[•ossesAes  tbe  advantage  of  having  ita  ditches 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
itself,  of  bringing  a  cross  and  flank  fire  to  bear 
upim  the  approaches  on  the  salients,  and  fur- 
nishing a  strong  direct  and  cross  fire  ui>on  the 
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groand  in  Advance  of  the  curtains  and  the  faces  !  but  slightly  from  thoso  of  the  French  uA 
of  the  )>astions. — The  bastioned  system  came  |  Italian.     In  some  fortreswa,  the  adopti-A  ii 
into  existence  after  the  A{>plicatiun  of  gun-  '  casemated  batteries,  which  in    recent  j^m 
powder  to  military  purposes.    The  precise  date    have  formed   so  important  a  part  in  tlirir 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.    The  |  works,  was  the  distrngaiahing  featUK.   T^ 
best  auttiorities  give  as  the  date  of  its  origin  '■  school  reckons  a  number  of  onginal  writcn  <« 
t)io  clofte  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the    fortifications,  among  the  most  noted  of  vbiQ 
10th  century.    The  system  as  it  appeared  in  '  are  the  celebrated  Albert  DUrer,  Speckle,  nd 
Italy,  and  aA  i)ractised  by  tlie  Italian  engi-  .  Rimpler.     Many  of  the  characteristic  fettnra 
noery  of  that  date,  was  soon  adopted  througli-  |  of  the    French    school    were    soggeocd  Ij 
out  Kurope.     In  its  application  in  the  different    Speckle  many  years  before  tbej  were  adopted 
states,  it  was  varie<l  and  modified  in  dilferent  i  in  France.     Swedish  engineers  paid  speciu  it* 
degrees.    These  variations  and  modifications  '  tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  their  wcrb 
were  due  to  the  discussions  among  the  profes-  -  from  enfilading  fire.    They  made  free  jm(4 
sion  as  to  the  best  method  of  combining  the  I  casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  in  sct- 
parts,  of  adapting  it  to  the  natural  features  of  '  eral  tiers.     They  also  arranged  their  inttrv.f 
the  country  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural    parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  t*t  tbt 
characteristics  of   the   people.      From  tliese    defence  of  the  others  and  be  capable  of  a 
arose  the  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  I  independent  resistance. — Polygonal  or  Gtrmg* 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish.     The  "  System.    This  system  has  boon  proposed  Ij 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small    several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  its  moss 
bastions  connected  l)y  very  long  curtains,  with  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  enpnecr 
the  Hanks  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  and  I  Montalembert.     The  leading  features  <•(  lbs 
no  outworks.     In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  '  system  are  as  follows :  1.  To  occupy  the  yrm- 
obtuse  bastion  was  placed  at  tlie  middle  of  I  cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  thit 
the  curtain.     The  ditches  were  about  .^3  yards  i  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  work*  whidi  ahAll 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.    The  defects  of  this  jdan  '  contain  within  themselves   all  the  resoom* 
were  s<M)n  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made  '  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  these  wad* 
by  shortening  the  curtain,  enlarging  the  bas>  '  to  be  placeil  in  reciprocal  defensive  relsticiii 
tions,  and  intrmlucing  a  covere<l  way,  with  a    with  each  other,  but  so  arranged  that  tbe 
t^te  de    pont  to    cover    the  communication    ftdling  of  one  of  them  into  the  bands  of  the 
across  the  main  ditch  at  the  middle  of  the    enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  the  otbtn 
curtain.     In  the  Netherlands,  the  low  coun-  •  nor  the  surrender  of  the  place.  These  areesM 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of  '  independent  works.    2.  To  enclose  the  ipsce 
water  on  or  near  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes    in  rear  of  these  by  a  continuous  enceinte:  ot 
in  the  system.      From  the  nature  of   their    connect  them  by  long  curtains;    or  empkij 
struggle,   their  defensive  works  were  based    them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  in  adviMs 
ui>on  a  strictly  passive  defence.   The  character-  .  of  a  main  work,  for  the  porpose  of  forauif 
istic  features  of  the  Dutch  school  were  wide  ;  capacious  intrenched   camps.     The  enceotei 
ditches  filled  with  water,  low  ramparts  with-    when  used,  to  be  polygonal  in  plan  vitk  s 
out  revetmeni:  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within    revetted  scarp,  and  so  arranged  with  the  ii- 
one,   and  numerous  outworks.     The  French  !  tlependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  the  boiI 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combinati^m  of  '  efi!ective  manner  by  their  fire  the  approadM 
the  ])est  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  '  of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distant,    ft.  Is 
schools.     Retaining  the  profile  of  the  latter,  I  provide  the  most  ample  means  for  an  aclin 
the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.     It  is    defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  by  ei»- 

mated  redoubts,  and  ample  commanicationibt* 


to  this  sehool  that  we  are  indebted  for   the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  bastioned  system. 


tween  them  and  the  main  work  for  turtiM  ii 


Scientific  and  systematic  fortification  may  bo  .  largo  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  artiDcry  froB 
said  to  date  from  Vauban,  so  perfect  are  his  >  the  enemy ^s  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  that  it  iU 
worksincomparison  with  those  of  his  predeces- '  be  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegen  tft  tf7 
sors  thr^Mighout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of  !  period  of  their  attack.  In  this  system  wt 
the  details,  the  ])roportions  of  the  lines,  and  the  plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  any  indepcndMl 
adaptation  nf  the  system  to  the  requirements  -  work  when  detached  is  polygonal,  thedittte 
of  every  locality.  The  characteristics  of  the  |  of  which  are  tlanked  by  caponni^resL  vkick 
Spanish    scIkmiI   are   the    increase  in  dimen-    are  casemated  stmctnres  of  two    and 


sions  of  jirofile  ami  height  of  scarp,  with  in- 
terior intrencliments,  and  often  a  boml>-proof 
keep,  the  object  being  to  render  the  defence 
more  obstinate.  They  made  free  use  of  de- 
tached works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  passive 

defence,  depending  upon  their  own  resources  :  cases  extends  across  the  ditch,  prqJectiBg  i 
rather  than  cooperation  from  the  main  or  other  ■  the  outwork  on  the  other  aide,  and  alio  i^ 
works.    They  frequently  omitted  the  covered    the  interior  of  the  enceinte.     It  serres  ia  lUl 
way.    The  works  of  the  German  school  differ    case  three  purposes:  to  flank  the  ditch;  M  A 


times  three  tiers  of  fire ;  or  the  front  ut^  to 
either  slightly  tenailled  or  of  a  bestioo  ~ 
with  short  casemated  flanks  to  flank  tht 
caponni^rc ;    the  main  flanking  m 
for  the  ditch  being  the  caponnim,  a  woikif- 
terior  to  the  enceinte.    The  caponidtev  in  i 
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bt  for  the  outwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
to  sweep  the  terrepleins  of  ike  enceinte. 
9  the  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  the 
work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
arrangements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
,  or  small  caponnidres  attached  to  the 
>ne.  Free  use  of  casemated  defences  is 
in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
iterior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
^  in  connection  with  the  coonterscarp 
les.  The  profile  differs  bat  slightly  from 
sed  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  nse  of 
led  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
I  for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
aronnd  the  works,  and  opportonities  for 
)les.  To  snm  up,  this  system  proposes 
ik  the  ditches  not  from  tiie  work  itself, 
y  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
ling artillery  fire  protected  in  defensive 
ates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
I  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
e  garriiK>n  when  forced  to  give  np  its 
^e.    The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 

with  the  bastiuned,  may  be  stated  as 
s:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
aal  lengtlis  of  enceinte  Is  greater  than 
)  bastioned;    2,  that  the  fkces  of  the 

from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
inglcit,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
it  the  firo  of  the  faces  has  a  better  bear- 
I  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 

points  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
?d,  there  will  be  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
ry  will  l>e  dii^posable  for  the  faces  and 
ns ;  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  force<l 
reater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
r!»tem  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 

cross  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
1  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  flanking 
^ement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 

as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
will  be  exposed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
r  objected  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
1  oy  distant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
ally  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
ates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  caponni^res 
lefenirive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
»f  troops  and  material  of  war  through-* 
le  intlependent  works  deprives  the  de- 
of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
ary  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 

are  more  costly  from  the^^reater  amount 
sonry  used;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
Qt  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 

for  <»ne  that  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
re.     In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 

npon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
en  enpneers  advocating  them,  an  exng- 
Dn  of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
i  advantages  of  the  system  analyzed 
to  be  the  governing  principles.  The 
is  that  both  possess  great  merits  and 
red  it  should  be  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
notiiing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger's  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  teniulled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
careftdly  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  EemarkB,  So  far  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  be 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  be  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  si>ecially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  tlie  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  tlie  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  npon  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreplein  of  a  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  Uie  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed ft'om  fhat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  problems  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  profession,  and  Remand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  po- 
sition in  relation  to  tlie  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  properly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  to  fulfil  the  general  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  adaptation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  position, 
are  necessary. .  The  utility  of  permanent  forti- 
fications has  been  seriously  called  in  question ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napoleon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  regarded  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  different  opinion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — ^The  selection  of  the 
points  to  be  fortified  will  be  influenced  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  country.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  points  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gained  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  i^ect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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would  be  to  dis(>oura^o  the  nation  nnd  to  cause  '  principle  abont  1840.    The  best  known  plaas 
a  lar^rv  portion  of  tlic  people  to  ^ve  up  all  lio])e    however,  are  the  gun  carriage  (]evL»«<l  bj  Mt- 
of  a  hiiccessful  defence  apdnst  the  enemy.    A  '  jor  Moncrivff  of  the  English  militia,  and  tUt 
position  that  is  the  key  of  several  in)}K)rtant    of  M(\jor  King  of  the  United  States  en(riik«rk 
connnuuiirations  like  Atlanta  in  Georgia,  where  ,  These  carriages  have  been  tested  by  actual  tx- 
Several  railrotuls  centre,  or  on  some  river,  as    ]>eriments,  and  show  that  the  principle  is  lapt- 
Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis-    ble  of  practical  application.     MiJ.  Momrittfi 
si]ipi,  would  be  an  example.     In  mountainous  i  project  has  been  suggested  for  sunken  baRr- 
regions,  the  entraiiceof  detiles,  at  points  where  j  ries,  the  gun  and  carriage  sinking  into  a  yil 
several  valleys  branch,  or  at  the  junction  of  j  prepared  for  the  purpose.    Mig.  King's  i*  in- 
roads, are  examples.     Points  like  these  are  the  :  tended  to  apply  to  existing  works.    To  ctim- 
ones  to  be  fortlHed  when  the  intention  is  to  put    plete  the  fortification  for  the  defence  of  bir- 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence  against  an  in-  ;  bors  or  rivers,  the  fiftli  general  condition  mut 
vading  force ;  but  as  in  the  United  States  there    be  extended  to  include  a  good  system  of  tor- 
is  little  probability  of  invasion  in  any  case  ex-  |  pedoes.     (See  Tobpkdoes.)— All  arrangemcBU 
cept  along  the  seacoast,  the  attention  of  Amer-  '  made  for  the  defence  with  musketry  and  artilW- 
icau  engineers  has  been  directed  to  securing  i  ry  belong  to  what  is  known  as  tlie  armamtaL 
the  principal  harbors,  naval  stations,  and  com-  ;  That  for  small  arms  is  complete  when  the  slupin 
mercial  cities.     The  works  for  this  purpose  |  of  the  para|>et  and  the  position  of  the  lum- 
have  l>een  arranged  and  armed  with  guns  and  :  quetto  are  arranged.     The  tinal  defence  <if  tlie 
mortars  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  with  tlie  design  '  work  dei>end8  upon  the  effective  use  of  these 
of  excluding;  the  enemv's  fieet  from  the  use  of 


the  harbor  or  road>tcad  in  their  vicinity.  Hence 
these  works  exhibit  some  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction at  variance  with  the  general  rules 
already  hiid  down  for  penuanent  works.     The 


arms.  For  artillery  the  arrangements  may  Ic 
barbette,  embrasure,  or  casemate.  The  firrt  a 
a  construction  by  means  of  which  tlie  piece  firts 
over  the  parapet ;  the  second,  an  oi»ening  for 
a  gun  in  the  parapet,  exposed  to  vertical  firt: 


cardinal  maxim  adopted  by  engineers  is  that  |  and  the  third,  an  opening  protected  fromvcr- 
all  masonry  should  be  masked  from  the  distant  |  tical  fire.  The  calibre,  the  kind  of  goos  or 
batteries  of  the  enemy;  that  no  masonry  should  mortars,  and  tlieir  ]K)8itions  in  the  work,  v  ill 
be  exposed.  When  this  rule  is  violated  there  depend  upon  the  object  of  the  fortificatitjaL 
are  reasons  ftir  it  which  an  examination  of  the  '  and  the  kind  of  attack  that  it  ia  exposed  Ux. 
site  will  explain.  Kartli  or  simd,  4>r  a  mixture  II.  Temporary  ob  Field  Fuktificitiosi. 
of  them,  is  the  material  used  for  parapets  and  ,  These  are  of  two  kinds,  those  used  in  tbed«- 
for  the  ma>ks.  An  examination  of  tig.  1  will  fence  of  a  position,  and  those  used  in  the  at- 
show  that  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way  com-  tack  of  a  iH«ition  or  place.  Tbey  might  U 
]>letely  ma>ks  the  scarp  wall  of  the  main  work  classed  as  defensive  and  offensive  works.  Tbc 
from  tlu*  enemy \s  fire.  In  addition  to  this  main  objects  of  these  works  are  to  afford  a 
other  works  are  often  used.  In  casi^s  where,  in  shelter  from  the  enemy *s  tire,  an  obstacia  to 
order  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  tire,  great-  the  enemy^s  progress,  and  meana  for  the  •§» 
ly  exi>ose<l  masonry  has  heretofore  been  resort-  '  sailed  to  use  their  anns  with  effect.  The  jaw- 
ed to,  it  is  probable  that  wrought  iron  will  '  ral  tenn  intrenchments  is  apidied  to  all  fieU 
hereafter  have  to  be  used.  Exi^eriments  are  in  -  works,  and  a  position  strengthened  by  then  ii 
{>rogre8s  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  sub-  said  to  be  intrenchetl.  The  general  principhs 
stituting  it  for  stone  in  those  ]>arts;  and  it  was  involved  in  permanent  fortification  are  a^ 
used  to  some  extent  in  casemates  by  Gen.  Tot-  plicable  to  these  defencea,  the  only  differcMi 
ten,  late  chiefengineer(»fthe  United  States  army,  i  being  in  degree.  The  parapet  differs  from  tki 
Its  expense  is  the  present  chief  objection. — I'he  parapet  represented  in  fig.  1  only  in  thickwa 
casemates  and  embrasures  used  to  protect  the  and  in  resting  on  the  natural  anrface  of  tki 
artillery  and  the  men  strving  it  weaken  the  ground  instead  of  on  a  rampart.  Tha  tUck- 
walls  and  limit  the  Held  of  fire.  Various  ex-  ness  is  regulated  by  the  material  naed,  tlie kM 
periments  have  been  proposed  to  secure  such  *  of  attack,  its  probable  duration,  and  the  ldt|lk 
protecti(»n  without  using  embrasures.  One  of  I  of  time  at  the  disposal  oftheaaaailed  to  tkiov 
these  is  the  ]>roJeet  of  having  the  gun  ex[>osed  '  up  the  work.  As  a  general  rule,  its  thickf 
above  the  i>arapet  only  at  the  moment  of  ,  is  one  lialf  greater  than  the  depth  of 
firing,  the  recoil  of  the  piece  causing  it  and  tion  of  the  projectile  into  the  mat  > 
the  carria^'e  to  descend  by  inclined  rails  or  the  projectile  from  a  field  gnn  at  a  < 
(»ther  devices  to  a  level  below  the  interior  crest,  '440  yards,  firing  against  the  work,  « 
and  the  piece  when  relondid  being  raised  to  its  trate  C  ft.,  the  thickness  mast  not  be  I 
former  |>o>iti«>n  in  battery  by  tlie  aid  of  acoun-  9  tt.,  measnri'<]  horizontally  betveen  tn* 
terpoi<e  attached  to  the  ;rnn  or  carriage,  which  rior  and  exterior  crests.  The  height 
has  been  lifted  to  a  certain  height  by  the  gun  interior  crest  alK)ve  the  ground  witi 
in  \u  descent  to  the  b»wer  level.  Several  in-  work  must  not  l>e  less  than  6  IL  6 
geni(nis  plans  have  been  i)n)post.d  to  carry  out  ,  assume  it  (ordinarily  to  be  8  ft.,  i 
tiii-i  prim-iple.  Amon^  tlie  tirst  was  that  of  .  greatest  height  to  12  ft.,  owingto  < 
(leii.  l>e  liussy,  ooloiK-l  <,f  tlie  United  Slates  of  throwing  up  a  work  with  this  r^ww  i 
engineers,  who  made  a  mcMlel  >bowing  this    sonable  length  of  time,  with  the  ordinai;; 
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at  hand.  Works  of  a  fp*eater  command  than 
tills  have  been  constraoted ;  the  length  of  time 
con^turned  in  building  these,  their  importance^ 
and  the  many  interior  arrangements  devised 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops  using 
them,  cause  them  to  approach  more  nearly  in 
<letail  works  of  a  permanent  character ;  and 
thev  have  been  called  for  these  reasons  semi- 
{K>nnanent  works.  The  ditch  that  surrounds 
the  work  affords  the  earth  for  the  parapet,  and 
hIiouM  l>e  wide  and  deep  enoagh  (not  less  than 
12  and  6  ft.)  to  form  a  considerable  obstacle 
to  the  assailants.  The  slopes  are  the  same  as 
given  for  the  permanent  work,  viz. :  superior 
slope,  I ;  exterior  slope,  \ ;  and  interior  slope, 
f .  The  sides  of  the  ditch  are  not  ordinarily 
revetttMi ;  if  so,  however,  it  is  by  some  mate- 
rial of  a  perishable  nature,  as  plank,  timber, 
&c.  The  interior  slope  is  revetted  by  sods,  or 
some  material  hastily  gathered  for  the  pur- 
TK)«ie,  as  lo^  boards,  fascines,  gabions,  &c. 
The  Imnqnctte  is  placed  4  ft.  3  in.  l>elow  the 
interior  crest,  and  is  from  2  to  4  ft.  wide.  It 
is  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  slope  of  ^, 
which  is  sometimes  replaced  when  interior 
apace  is  nci'ded  by  steps  whose  tread  is  12  in. 
and  ri.4e  1)  in.  In  laying  out  the  plan  of  the 
work  the  line  of  the  interior  crest  is  adopted 
as  the  directing  line.  The  plans  of  these  works 
Tary  according  to  their  object  and  site.  Sup- 
posing the  site  level  or  ap]>roximately  so,  the 
relief  is  generally  uniform  throughout.  Such 
works  may  be  classed  into  three  kinds:  1, 
tho^e  that  are  arranged  to  sweep  only  the 
gn>und  in  their  front;  2,  those  that  do  the 
same  for  thoir  flanks  in  addition;  8,  those 
that  are  arrange<l  to  fire  on  all  sides.  A  work 
consisting  of  a  simple  straight  line,  or  of  two 
faces,  the  rear,  called  the  gorge,  l>eing  open,  is 
an  exanix)le  of  the  first  class.  This  is  calle<l  a 
re«lan,  and  is  used  in  front  of  a  defile,  at  the 
exit  from  a  bridge,  or  for  the  defence  of  an 
oat|>ost,  where  the  attack  is  expected  only 
from  the  front.  A  redan  with  flanks,  called  a 
limette,  is  an  example  of  the  second  class,  and 
IS  hardly  ever  use<l  ahme.  In  this  case  the 
attack  is  not  expected  from  the  rear,  but  an 
assault  made  on  the  Hanks  would  be  liable  to 
Work  around  and  carry  it  at  the  rear.  Both 
in  this  <*ase  and  the  first  when  they  are  usikI 
alone,  the  gorge  is  closed  by  palisading  or  a 
stockade.  A  work  of  a  polygonal  figure,  with- 
out reentering  angles,  in  plan  as  a  square  or 
rectangle,  arrantrcil  to  fire  in  all  direi*tions,  is 
nsetl  when  liable  to  be  attacke<l  on  all  sides. 
It  is  cane<l  a  redoubt.  The  ditch  of  a  redoubt 
cannot  be  swept  by  the  fire  from  tlie  work  it- 
self: therefore  the  bastioned  trace  has  Iwen 
8<imetinies  used,  but  the  great  length  of  time 
re'iuiri-d  to  construct  it  prevents  its  general 
ailoptiitn.  When  these  works  are  joined  to- 
gether or  placed  along  a  given  front  with  in- 
tervals, they  form  either  a  continued  line  or  a 
line  with  intervals.  A  number  of  redans  joine<l 
by  riirtains  is  a  simple  case  of  a  continued 
l.ne.     If  the  line  be  formed  entirely  of  redans, 
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it  is  called  a  tenaille  line.  The  nsnal  plan  of  a 
line  with  intervals  is  to  place  lunettes  and 
simple  redoubts,  or  either,  on  a  given  front  at 
distances  apart  from  250  to  500  yards,  and  in 
rear  of  them,  opposite  the  intervals,  redans  or 
other  field  works,  arranged  to  sweep  by  their 
fire  the  ground  in  front  of  the  salients  of  the 
first  line.  In  field  works  all  accessory  do- 
fences,  both  artificial  and  natural,  should  bo 
freely  used.  On  irregular  sites  it  will  not  bo 
possible  to  preserve  the  relief  uniform,  and  the 
same  problems  for  defilement  will  be  met  with 
as  in  permanent  works.  The  only  general 
rules  that  can  be  laid  down  are  to  lay  out  tho 
principal  lines  so  as  to  obtain  a  direct  and  cross 
fire  on  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
place  them  as  nearly  as  practicable  parallel  to 
the  general  crests  of  the  commanding  heights, 
so  that  the  enemy  will  have  only  a  direct  firo 
on  them.  Where  the  defilement  would  in- 
volve considerable  labor  ia  raising  the  interior 
crest  to  intercept  the  fire,  traverses  should  be 
resorted  to  in  preference. — Field  works  re- 
quire to  be  simple  and  easy  of  construction. 
All  lines  and  fronts  should  have  tlM>ir  fianks 
protected  by  natural  obstacles  if  possible.  The 
relief  of  a  work  should  be  obtaine<l  by  its 
I>osition  and  not  by  the  construction  of  em- 
bankments, and  if  possible  tho  necessity  of  de- 
filement should  be  avoided.  The  class  of  works 
already  named  will  require  several  days  and 
often  weeks  to  construct.  In  an  active  cam- 
paign they  are  freely  used,  especially  in  the 
defence  of  defiles,  the  crossing  of  rivers,  de- 
pots of  supplies,  intrenched  camps,  &c.  An- 
ticipating the  movements  of  the  enemy,  time 
enough  may  be  had  to  finish  them,  or  at  least 
to  put  them  in  such  condition  as  to  render 
them  useful  for  defence  if  an  attack  be  made. 
When,  however,  an  engagement  is  imminent, 
or  has  begim,  in  the  absence  of  such  works, 
resort  is  had  to  what  may  be  culled  hasty  in- 
trenchments  for  oj)posing  the  enemy's  advance, 
sheltering  troops,  or  strengthening  the  weak 
parts  of  a  line.  These  are  shelters  that  may  bo 
executed  in  a  short  time,  say  within  an  hour, 
certainly  not  more  than  three  hours.  They 
are  not  limited  to  defensive  positions,  but  are 
usi'd  on  the  battle  field  itself.  Hy  excavating 
a  trench  2  ft.  wide  and  1}  ft.  deep,  throwing 
the  earth  to  the  front,  building  up  the  slope 
next  to  tlie  trench  as  steep  as  possible  by 
using  clods  of  earth,  soils,  fallen  trees,  fence 
rails,  &c.,  shelter  will  be  given  to  two  ranks, 
one  kneeling  in  the  trench,  the  other  lying  fiat 
in  rear  of  it.  By  placing  a  man  at  every  4 
ft.,  the  trench  can  l>e  dug  in  20  minutes. 
This  trench  can  be  widened  to  4  ft.  in  20  min- 
utes more,  when  both  ranks  can  enter  it ;  in 
20  minutes  more  it  may  1m>  widened  to  7  ft., 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  mound  of  earth 
between  the  men  and  the  enemy,  and  allowing 
freedom  of  movement  to  the  limlw  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  an  hour  good 
shelter  can  be  obtained  by  active  troops. 
These  are  known  as  shelter  trenches,  and  upon 
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ll,003of  sweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay,  and  ;  The  citv  contains  a  court  hoase  of  stone,  a 
23:J,2r»2  Ihs.  of  tobacco.  Tliero  were  1,546  I  hieh  school  buiWinjjr  costing  $30,(H.»0,  two  d«- 
horses,  2,1>J0  milcli  cows,  2,783  other  cattle,  I  tional  banks,  10  pnblic  schools,  a  semi-wetklj 
6,fior»  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  mannfacto-  j  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri* ■!- 
ries  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and  '  ical,  and  six  or  eight  charchcs,  and  has  cudshI- 
elioes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  poods,  and  I  erable  trade. 


6  HtMir  mills.  Capital,  Winston.  II.  A  N. 
county  of  Georpiii,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 


FORT  D09rELS05  ud  F«rt  BniT,  two  forti- 
fications  in  N.  W.  Tennessee,  near  the  borJrr 
of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederates  l«t< 


m. ;  i)op.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were  I  in  18(51,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 
colorcMl.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  so^ie  j  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  Trn- 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i^  everywhere  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distancf 
of  fair  (juality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  |  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  60  m.  before  they  fall 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  |  into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  point  where  this  jiar^i!- 
is  remarkably  rii'h  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  lei  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  un  tie 
and  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  ob-  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumber- 
taine<i,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  land.  The  {positions  were  of  importance  u 
have  occasionally  Ix'cn  found.  The  chief  pro-  covering  the  passage  by  boats  np  tnese  rivtr*, 
ductions  in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  '  and  as  protecting  the  railway  communicatioD 
68,075  of  Indian  com,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217  |  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Green.  Ky, 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confederate 
of  carriages  and  wagons.     Capital,  Cumming.    I  operations  in  this  region.     In  Fvbrnary.  1861 

FORSYTH,  Wintan,  an  English  author,  bom  !  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  was 
in  1812.  lie  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  planned  against  these  forts.  Admiral  Foote 
studie<l  law,  became  a  queen*s  counsel  in  1857,  |  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  lod 
and  subsecpiently  was  appointed  commissary  \  commenced  the  attack  witliont  waiting  for  the 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  j  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  lK»mbard- 
counsel  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the  inent  of  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered :  b« 
tenure  of  this  office  disqualifying  him  from  sit-  '  the  garrison,  about  8,0(K)  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  ho  was  returned  I  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  exception  of  abuot6«> 
in  1865.  His  princii)al  works  are:  "History  :  who  were  made  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  with 
of  Triid  by  Jury*'  (London,  18.52);  "History  '  about  80j>00  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
of  the  C^iptivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  '  partly  by  land,  ujmn  Fort  Donelson,  vhidi  wu 
the  Journals  of  Sir  11.  Lowe"  0\  vols.,  1858) ;  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formerly  Uni- 
"Life  of  Cicero"  (2  vols.,  1804^);  and  "The  ■  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  bad  in  til 
Novel"*  and  NoveUsts  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  about  lo.ooo  men.  Next  in  command  wen 
tnry,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  '  Gens.  Pillow  and  Buckner.  On  the  18thalH«t 
of  the  Aire"  (1871).  !  half  the  Union  force  had  come  np,  and  tbwe 

F<^RT  BE.>'II,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  j  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  ride  hMl 
ed  by  Hrazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  about  20n  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  th«  14th 
iiteamboatsduringpartof  the  year,  and  touched  '  the  gunboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aftemooa 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Bernard  river ;  area,  02O  opened  fire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  tbc  htf- 
st).  m. ;  ])op.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  apparatoi 
were  colored.  In  the  valleys  of  the  strearns  !  of  the  two  largest  vessi^ls  was  shot  away.  aa4 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  hm 
county,  consisting  prin(!ipally  of  prairies,  is  less  of  54  men.  (rrant,  meanwhile,  was  proceediaf 
productive,  but  funiishes  abundant  pasturage.  !  to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  tht 
Timber  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  '  15th  the  contWlerates  made  a  sadden  sally, 
and  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  !  hoping  to  break  through  the  lines  of  iDTCflCp 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar,  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  XashriUe;  fctt 
The  ButFiilo  Bayou,  Brazos,  an<l  Colorado  rail-  aftergainingsomecfmsiderableadTantagcathcf 
road  pusses  thnnigh  the  county.  The  chief  '  were,  hite  in  the  afternoon,  driven  bark  hta 
productions  in  1^<7<»  were  23:3,5*05  bushels  of  their  intrenchments  by  superior  nnmben^  Tfct 
Indian  corn,  20,8(57  of  sweet  pot.atiH?s»4.017  loss  on  each  side  was  abont  S,000  kflkd. 
lia]e<*  of  cntton,  3(V2  hhds.  of  snu^ar,  and  2A,0(»0  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Daring  the  night  a 
g:ilb>ns  of  inoljissi-s.  There  were  3,207  horses,  '  council  (»f  war  was  held,  in  which  it  waadcciM 
2,lJ».'i  milch  c<>ws,  4y,r.il  otbor  cattle,  and  that  the  fort  must  be  given  np.  But  floji 
{',475  <wine.     Capital,  Richmond.  '  declared  that  he  would  not  snrrender  hiawV: 

FORT  1MM>GE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  he  said.  "  You  know  my  position  with  thefrf- 
ster  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  \h'<  Mnines  river,  and  erals:  it  would  not  do/*  Pillow  waaittCmr 
tin*  liiwa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail-  '  of  still  trying  to  cut  their  way  out;  inaayoK 
r«»a(l.  at  the  tenninns  of  the  iK-*  Moines  Valley  he  would  nc»t  make  the  surrender.  It  w» 
line.  7o  rn.  N.  X.  W.  of  l)es  Moine*;  pop.  in  tinally  decided  that  Floyd  should  nake 
l^r.o.  r.72;  in  l.'^70,  :\,h*Ck  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  shoold  ia 
al>out  2."o  t>.  wide,  affords  water  power,  and  make  it  over  to  Buckner.  and  in  the  meal 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Fh)yd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  aare  their  tt- 
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tve  coTDiiuiiulfl.  About  half  of  these,  some 
^  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
ed.  On  the  moaning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
t  was  drawn  up  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
f  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
ippointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
itice  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
k1:  **No  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
1  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  acoept- 
I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
a.**  Buckner  responded:  ^'Tbe  over- 
ming  force  under  your  command  compels 
lot  withstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
onfederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
rous  and  unchivalrous  terms  whicn  you 
/«e.''    The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 

0,  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
arm  ft,  ammunition,  and  supplies.     The 

ict  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  sharply  cen- 
.  by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
onspended  from  their  commands. 

'  MKtnS'Ei    See  Pittsburoii. 

'  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
u  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
on  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
! ;  of  the  town,  5,125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
;oga  railroad  and  the  Clones  Falls  branch 
here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
pai»er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
70,0(K),  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
xtensive  manufactories  of  ^*  congress  bit- 
'  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
,  a  found ery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
ce,  a  brc  w-ery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
,  and  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
brooIn^  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
15  instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

ISCTE,  Sir  Jeha,  an  English  lawyer,  who 

lu  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 

The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 

'n;    he  \n  supposed  to  have  died  about 

In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Tiors  of  LincoIn^s  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
^e  of  the  king^s  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Astrian,  and  when  in  1461  the  fortune  of 
nade  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
anied  him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
«e<l  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
ind,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
veral  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
vho  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
,  included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
1  wa^  pa8!4cd  by  them  against  the  king, 

1,  and  otiier  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
he  tied  to  tlie  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
and  her  am  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
al  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles, 
stnmed  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
>attle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
loner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
ned  hi:*  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
OQcestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  hia  treatise  De  Laudihus  Legum 
Angli4By  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
tiiat  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Muloaster  (London,  1616). 

FOn  CADIESy  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
tne  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atianta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  768.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  sur&oe  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FOn  QAUTy  Manitoba.    See  Winkipbo. 

FOftlH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these'  windings,  called  the 
^Minks  of  Forth,^'  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distance  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  6  m.,  while  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuary,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  up  fh>m  the  sea  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  ia 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  would  not 
exceed  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  88 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FOmnCinOBr,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  those  presented  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  formed  by  art,  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  oombi* 
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nation  of  both.  The  artificial  obstacles  thus  bj  a  temporarj  bridge.  These  defences  were 
u.sed  arc  divided  into  two  clashes,  permanent  fonnd  to  be  insalficient  against  the  ingenidtT 
and  temporary  fortitications.  AViien  thvy  are  ,  and  skill  of  the  assailant^  who  bj  means  of 
of  a  durable  character  and  the  position  is  to  bo  |  covered  galleries  of  timber  gradnallT  won  Lis 
occupied  permanently  or  for  some  indefinite  way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  bj  breakm; 
period,  tliey  belouf;  to  the  former  class ;  but  his  way  through  it  or  undermining  it,  he  ovtr- 
when  the  iHKsition  is  to  be  occupied  only  for  j  came  or  removed  the  obstraction  between  hhn 
a  short  time  or  during  the  operations  of  a  and  the  assidled.  Tliis  led  to  the  nee  i»f  wide 
campai^,  they  are  sometimes  constructed  in  ,  and  deep  ditches  snrrounding  the  place,  fonn- 
great  haste  and  often  of  perishable  materials,  '  ing  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  mode^^  of  st- 
and receive  tlie  name  of  temporary  or  field  |  tack  then  used.  When  it  could  be  obtained, 
fortifications.  I.  Pkemanent  Fortifications,  i  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.  With  the 
These  are  essentially  defensive  in  their  na- !  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  for- 
ture,  and  their  object,  has  not  changed  with  I  tification,  like  other  branches  of  the  military 
time.  Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  be  |  art,  fcU  into  decay. — 2.  Medi^tral  Fortififi- 
divided  into  three  principal  e|>ochs,  ancient  :  tioiiB.  The  principal  works  that  charactvrize 
fortificati(»ns  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,  |  the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 
and  moileni  f4»rtitications. — 1.  Primitire  and  j  most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  cfcom- 
Ancient  Fortijicnt ions,  Theoldestfonn  of  forti- *  munication  which  the  little  inland  commerce 
fication  appears  to  be  the  stockade,  wliich  up  >  that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  trar- 
to  the  end  of  tlie  ISth  century  was  still  the  na-  j  erse.  They  were  provided  with  every  posrible 
tional  system  with  the  Turks  (;y///r//^ilv/),  and  is    device  for  an  obstinate  passive  defence,  bemg 


even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  i>en- 
insula.     It  consists  of  a  double  or  trijde  row 


surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  moat 
over  which  a  drawbridge  was  the  onlv  commo- 


of  the  trunks  of  stout  trees,  planti-d  upright  nication  to  the  main  entrance,  w)iich 
and  near  each  other  in  tlie  ground,  forming  i  fianked  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  cIoMd 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  l>e  with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  passage  that 
defended.  Darius  in  his  expedition  amimg  the  '  led  into  the  castle  being  further  8ecnre«l  by  a 
Scythians,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and  ,  grated  portcullis,  which  could  be  dropped  at  a 
Capt.  C(H»k  in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  con-  .  moment's  notice  to  arrest  a  sudden  a#aulL 
tact  with  such  stockades.  Sometimes  the  |  Loopholes  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  walli 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  was  filled  up  and  towers  were  added.  In  addition,  thme 
with  earth ;  in  other  instances  the  trees  were  \  was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  t-r 
connected  and  held  together  by  wickerwork.  donjon,  which,  commanding  the  esterior.  wa» 
Tlie  next  step  was  the  erection  of  masonry  ''  also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  conntrT. 
walls  instead  of  stockades.  Tliis  plim  secured  This,  the  last  defensible  pointy  waa  often  pro- 
greater  durability,  at  tliesame  time  that  it  reii-  |  vi<ied  with  a  secret  subterranean  parage,  hav- 
dered  the  assault  far  more  ditlicult ;  and  fnan  ;  ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  spot  on  the  ex- 
the  days  of  Xineveli  and  Babylon  down  to  the  ,  terior,  by  which  succor  could  be  introduced  lo 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  masonry  walls  formed  '  the  castle,  or  the  garrison  find  safvtj  in  a  itcil- 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  among  all  '  thy  fiight.  The  fortifications  of  towns  dvriig 
the  more  civilized  nations.  The  walls  wore  this  period  partook  of  the  same  charaetm- 
made  so  high  that  escalade  was  rendered  difii-  '  tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Mipdem  F^rif/k^ 
cult ;  they  were  made  thick  enou;rh  to  otler  a  !  (ion,  Tliis  bc'gins  with  the  invention  of  gi^ 
lengtheiKNl  reMstance  to  the  battering  ram.  and  '  powder  and  its  application  to  military  pnrposifc 
to  all<»w  the  ilefeiiders  to  move  about  freely  on  '  We  divide  it  into  i>eriods  according  as  we  fini 
the  top,  slieltered  l»y  a  thinner  masonry  ])ar-  |  the  art  practised  in  Europe.  Tliere  u«  fiwr 
apet  witli  battlements,  through  the  embrasures  ;  marked  periods,  viz. :  1,  during  the  14th,  15Cl^ 
of  which  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  be  and  16th  centuries;  2,  the  16th  and  I7th 
shot  or  thrown  against  the  assailants.  To  in-  |  turic»s;  8,  the  17th  and  18th  centnriet;  4, 
creaM*  the  defence,  the  ]>arapet  was  smm  built  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time. 
overhangin;:.  with  h(»les  between  the  project-  ■  was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
ing  stones  (»n  wliidi  it  rested,  so  as  to  allow  the  I  tioned  system;  it  is  suppcised  to  hare  oita^ 
besieged  to  see  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  reach  ,  nated  in  Italy,  and  was  auring  thb  period  ttt 
an  enemy  whn  mitrht  have  got  so  far  by  direct  only  one  used  in  Europe.  Moat  of  tbt  i^ 
luisniles  irom  abuve.  For  a  similar  reaM»ntow-  >  gineers  who  superintended  the  conatmclta  if 
ers,  which  at  first  were  nothing  more  than  the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  is  therefbra 
s<iuare  or  semicircular  ]»rojections,  built  from  erally  known  as  the  Italian  system.  Tho 
distance  to  distance  in  tlie  wall  itselt*,  were  de-  ;  period  was  noted  for  the  modificadoon 
vised,  and  subsetiuently  were  divide<l  into  sto-  provements  in  this  system  made  in 
ries,  each  of  which  was  provided  with  Iix)p-  during  its  war  of  independence  widi 
holes  to  fi.'ink  the  adjacent  towers  and  the  .  The  third  period  was  noted  for  the  fai . 
straight  portions  of  the  wall  between  them,  ments  made  in  the  bastioned  ayUffOi  if  ihl 
Karli  tower  could  be  isolated  from  thestrai^Hit  French.  The  fourth  |>eriod  ia  noted  pailke- 
pnrtioii  of  the  wall  adjacent  by  an  interruption  larly  for  the  objections  made  to  the  hwlkMi 
at  the  top.  over  which  comnmnication  was  had    system  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  ooe  tf  A 
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subfttitnte.  This  new  method  is  known  as  the 
polygonal  system,  and  as  many  recent  fortifica- 
tions in  Germany  have  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  German  sys- 
tem. Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  tlie  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  blockade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  1.  They  should  be  strong  enough 
toresist  with  success  an  open  assault  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
fur  the  troo(>s,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  should  l)e  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
accessory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  position  may  afford. — The  most 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in 
a  simple  manner  consists  in  enclosing  it  with 


a  rampart  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchment,  will  show  the  form  of  para- 
pet and  ditch  generally  used.  When  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort« 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  character  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arr'uuged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 
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Fi<».  1 .— <i,  tb«  rampart,  of  which  a  ft  is  the  slope,  and  b  c  the  terreploin :  6',  the  parspot,  of  which  e  d  e  f  g  h  \s  the 
(lUtlino:  <*  c.  the  main  ditch;  <!',  the  scarp  waii;  e .  the  c(>uuU>nk:arp  wall;  /',  the  embankment  of  the  coverecl  way,  of 
which  m  n  in  the  terreplein,  nop  the  outline  of  the  banquette  anil  interior  slope,  and  p  r  the  glacis;  m'  n\  the 
natunl  sorfkce  of  the  ground ;  /,  the  interior  crest ;  /  (/,  the  superior  slope ;  g  A,  the  exterior  blopu ;  /  c,  the  interior 
9.Ai\ve\  d  t^yJbft  banquette  tread;  c  </,  the  banquette  slope. 


defence  both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet  To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  faces  are  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscarp 
walls.  When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  80  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
a  cnnette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  it  dry.  When  wet  the  ditches  are  wider. 
Scarp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  the  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengthened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  same  with  relieving  arches ;  3,  detached 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.  They 
arv  osoally  made  not  less  than  80  ft.  high, 
which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  escalade 
if  the  defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Counterscarps  are  ordinarily  of  the  first  and 
9«Krond  class,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
ft.  high.  The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
the  command,  and  its  heijght  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  the  relief.  The  covered  way  is  an 
o(>en  pas.<age  bordering  the  ditches,  forming  a 
continuous  CdUimunication  around  the  work. 


sheltered  from  the  enemy  by  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  like  an  ordinary  para- 
pet, having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  slope  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  counterscarp  slopes, 
^  (or  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
\  (45*^) ;  superior  slope,  \ ;  interior  8lo})e,  f  ; 
banquette  slope,  \ ;  rampart  slo}>e,  { ;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  berm,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  25  ft. ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  banquette  tread,  4f  ft. ;  width  of 
ban(|uette  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  figures  may  thus  be  presented  by  the  outline 
of  the  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortified, 
they  may  all  be  classed  under  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applied  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  chinses 
are:  1,  cfrcular;  2,  polygonal ;  3,  tennilled ; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  system  consists  of 
a  work  the  plim  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polygonal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  polygon 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  alight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consists  of  a  tonnilled  line,  the  reen-  |  or  a  polygon  of  a  greater  onniber  of  adti.  In 
torin^  angles  being  between  \)i)^  and  lun°,  and  ;  this  particular  case  lay  off  i,  or  63*33  jardi; 
the  salient  angles  not  less  tlian  GO*".  The  has-  ,'  this  will  be  the  distance  for  the  hexagon  <t 
tioned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two  '  any  greater  polygon.  Lines  drawn  throvgb 
tianks,  the  extrenuties  of  the  tlanks  being  con-  I  this  imint  and  the  extremities  of  the  ext«riur 
nected  by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an  side  determine  the  directions  of  the  faccs  a&d 
enceinte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a  !  the  lines  of  defence.  AVc  may  assume  tU 
passive  <U  fence,  and  would  bo  more  or  less  i  lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  the  flaLlf 
exposed  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the  ,  and  curtain,  or  assume  the  curtain  and  dedncv 
Litter,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a  i  the  others.  If  we  take  the  fir^t  plaa,  we  Ut 
more  active  defence  by  o[)erating  on  the  exte-  off  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  }  of  the 
rior  c>f  the  place,  engineers  have  devised  cer- 
tain exterior  defences  called  outworks  without 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within 
the  enofinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par- 


ex  teriof  side,  which  gives  us  the  length  of  (L 
face  and  the  positions  of  the  shoulder  »iii\:^ ; 
then  draw  the  tlanks,  making  an  angle  of  1I<' 
with  the  lines  of  defence  or   HK»'  with  tu 


ticulariy  tor  the  pur})ose  of  defending  any  curtain.  Lay  off  on  each  flank  a  distance  i>t 
breach  that  may  be  made  in  the  main  work.  50yardsand  join  their  extremities  by  a  ^t^ai»*L; 
Wliou  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the  '  line.  This  will  give  tlie  curtain,  140  }uci 
enceinte  iimX  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri-  '  in  length.  This  length  of  curtain  adni;t«  o: 
son  and  rely  on  its  own  resources  after  the  ;  the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44 'So  ft.,  aid  a: 
main  work  has  fallen,  it  is  called  a  citadel,  j  the  same  time  thoroughly  sweeping  the  «i:v^ 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet,  ;  in  front'  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  from  tiusou 
its  tire  can  take  effect  only  at  some  distance  '  Let  X  X,  fig.  2,  be  the  exterior  side;  thin,  f^l- 
beyond  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the  I  lowing  the  foregoing  construct  it  »n,  we  Live 
ditch  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  lire  from  the  X  Y  the  magistr^  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  fijnk, 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made  and  Z  Z  the  curtain.  The  line  X  Y  prodnc^  to 
for  this  emergency.  Such  points  where  the  Z,- the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain,  is  thr 
enemy  can  find  slielter  are  called  dead  angles  ,  line  of  defence.  Fr<»m  their  pcw^itions  it  iirn- 
or  space*.     These  may  be  removed  either  by    dent  that  an  intimate  relation  exists  Uttrctt 


arran^ring  tlio  lines  of   the   work  with  this 
object  in  view,  i\n  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 


these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  affect*  all  tlif 
others.    The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  mIwl: 


by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  termed  capon-  ■  angle  of  the  bastion ;  X  Y  Z,  the  ^houlder  ta- 
nieres,  scarf>  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries,  I  gles ;  Y  Z  Z,  the  curtain  angles ;  and  X  X  Y. 
Arc,  as  in  the  pol\'p)nal  system. — />'<i^^/o7< re?  ;  the  diminished  angle.  From  an  examination  e: 
>*'t/Mtent.  l\\  supposing  the  place  enclosed  by  a  j  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  now  laid  (•at 
bastioned  system,  we  connect  the  salients  of  .  tlie  plan  of  the  enceinte.  The  heavy  line  par^ 
the  bastions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form  '  lei  to  the  one  constructed  ia  the  interior  cthl 
a  polygon  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are  has-  I  Although  drawn  parallel  in  the  figure,  it  i*  bi< 
tions.  If  the  curtains  be  pnxluced,  they  will  .  absolutely  so  in  practice.  To  explain  iLeie 
form  a  second  polygon  within  the  first.  They  '  details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  depM 
are  respectively  called  exterior  and  interior    that  is  not  admissible.     The  other  line*  are 


polygons.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a  i  easily  understot>d  by  looking  at  tlie  \*ty^)i 
general  outline  to  enclose  the  place  to  be  forti-  :  (fig.  1)  taken  on  m'  m'  n\n.  CommunicatMa 
fied.  The  exterior  p<ilygon  is  generally  used,  '  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  ia  made  by  • 
and  sometimes  called  the  polygon  of  the  for-  ;  ]K)stem  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain  tUl 
titication.  It  may  be  regular  or  irregular.  '  comes  out  C  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  theditrk 
AVe  will  suppose  the  site  to  be  fortified  to  be  '  A  wou<len  ramp  is  used  to  dvacend  from  tbt 
level  or  approximately  so,  an<l  the  poIyg(»n  to  I  postern  to  the  ditch.  In  front  of  the  cortaii 
be  re;:iil:ir.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be-  is  place<l  the  tenaille  O,  its  form  being  arv- 
tween  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  polygon  tain  ]>arallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  vhb  tvo 
and  the  lengths  (»f  the  lines  of  the  fortification,  i  wings  the  scarps  of  which  are  on  the  pruloiP" 
wlii(>h  will  bo  referred  to  hereafter.  Assume  \  tions  of  the  Hcari)S  of  the  iacea.  It  U  sepanK^ 
the  length  of  a  side,  called  the  exterior  side,  '  from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  13  jarda  widc^tf' 
to  be  ."SO  vanls.  To  lav  otl*  the  lines  of  the  '  from  the  flanks  hv  ditches  11  jardt  wide  It 
work,  some  one  line  must  be  selected  as  the  ■  is  intendiMl  to  mask  the  masonrrof  the 
direct  in  L' one.  In  {lennanent  fortifications  the  '  and  flanks  and  cover  the  poatem.  h  mm- 
line  of  intersiH'tion  of  the  front  face  of  the  ranged  for  defence  having  ita  fire  tal 
S4'arp  wall  with  the  tt>p  or  upper  surface  of  I  the  ditches.  The  object  of  the  d^  w  > 
coping  is  taken,  and  receives  the  name  of  ma-    niere  P  is  to  afford  a  secure  COk  ■ 

^nstral.     In  giving  the  method  for  l«K*ating  the    across  the  ditch,  and  to  he  a  def^      p  < 
lines  on  one  side  or  front,  all  the  information    for  the  main  ditch.     The  object 
neeessnry  for  the  entire  work  will  be  known,    lune  O  is  to  secure  the  gatea  of  tin;  j 
liisi'ct  tiie  side  of  the  polygon  by  a  perpen-    a  surf^rise,  to  mask  the  flanks  and  c 
diriilar.  and  lay  otf  on  it  inside  the  polygon  a    the  enceinte  from  the  enemT*a  b. 
di-^tance  et|ual  to  J.  1,  or  J  of  the  side,  aceord-  '  to  give  cniss  fires  on  the  sail         m 
ing  as  the  pjlygon  is  a  s«iuare,  a  j^ntagon,  .  tions.    They  favor  sorties  by  \ 
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terin^  made  in  tlie  fhmt.  The  cats  K  K  arc  I 
made  to  isolate  it»  extremitiea  from  the  ialient  | 
portion,  and  prerent  the  enemy  from  driving  ' 
the  defence  fyom  the  redoubts  of  the  reentering  j 
plaros  of  arms  if  he  should  gain  poBsession  of  ' 
the  demilane.  The  demilune  redoubt  J  is  for 
the  pnrpoHe  of  streeping  at  close  range  tlie  | 
terrepluin  of  the  demilnne,  and  render  its  de- 
fence more  obstinate  bj  the  support  it  receives  1 
from  the  redoubt.  The  covered  way  D  D,  | 
bordering  tlio  ditches  of  the  mam  work  and  ; 


demilnne.fonnsasecnrecominnnicntionaronnd 

the  entire  work.  It  is  an  indispensable  out- 
work, and  is  of  the  highest  importance  where 
an  active  defence  is  to  be  made.  Traversea, 
a,  a,  are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  the  troops 
in  it  from  ricochet  fire,  and  are  arranged  for 
defence.  The  covered  way  is  brolicn  forward 
in  tlie  reentering  angles  for  the  pm-pose  of 
enlarging  the  covered  way  at  these  points, 
and  producing  a  flaoking  arrangeroent  by 
which  the  ghbcia  can  be  swept  and  a  orosa 


fire  broaght  to  bear  upon  the  gronnd  in  front 
i.t  the  salients.  Within  this  onlargwJ  space, 
(tr  rvvntenng  place  of  arms,  a  redoubt  M  is 
plai-eif.  Its  object  islo  strengthen  the  covored 
way  and  sweep  with  its  fire  the  enemy's  estsh- 
li^itiiente  on  the  glacisof  the  demilune.  Somc- 
tiiiiea  a  reilimbt  is  placed  in  the  salient  place 
of  arms.  The  surface  of  the  embankment  of 
the  covered  way  ia  made,  from  the  interior 
cre«t  to  the  exterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  Tlie 
lirincijile  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these  i 


(tlacis  planes  is,  that  they  should  all  be  swept 
by  tlio  artillery  fire  of  the  works  in  Iheir  rear, 
and  by  the  musketry  fire  at  least  of  the  bn'tion 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  system,  wlien  the  relief  ami 
plan  are  snitahly  arranged,  the  fort itii'at inn 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  its  ditehes 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
itself,  of  bringiug  a  cross  nnd  flank  fire  to  bear 
upon  the  approaches  on  the  salients,  and  fur- 
nishing a  strong  direct  and  cross  fire  ution  the 
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groand  in  ndvnnco  of  the  curtains  and  the  faces  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  French  ud 
of  the  bastions. — The  bastioned  system  came  Italian.  In  some  fortresi^s,  the  adoptiua  i4 
into  existence  after  the  a{)plication  of  gun-  '  casemated  batteries,  which  in  recent  jtu% 
powder  to  military  pnrposes.  The  precise  date  '  have  formed  so  important  a  part  in  tLtir 
and  name  of  its  antlior  are  not  known.  The  !  works,  was  the  distmgnishini^  feature.  Tlbi* 
t>est  autliorities  give  as  the  date  of  its  origin  school  reckons  a  number  of  original  writers  on 
tlio  close  of  the  loth  or  the  beginning  of  the  '  fortifications,  among  the  most  noted  of  wlufii 
Kith  cvntiiry.  The  system  as  it  appeared  in  are  the  celebrated  Albert  DOrer,  Speckle,  and 
Italy,  hthI  as  practised  by  the  Italian  engi-  j  Rimpler.  Many  of  the  charaeterittic  featnra 
neer«  of  that  date,  was  mxm  adopted  througli-  |  of  the  French  school  were  engge^cd  \j 
out  Europe.  In  its  application  in  the  d liferent  '  Speckle  many  years  before  they  were  adopted 
states,  it  was  varic<l  and  modified  in  ditterent  in  France.  Swedish  engineers  pud  speciiJ  at- 
degrees.  These  variations  and  modifications  '  tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  tlieir  work* 
were  duo  to  the  discussions  among  the  profes-  !  from  enfilading  fire.  They  made  free  ue  of 
sion  as  to  the  best  method  of  combining  the  |  casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  in  mt* 
parts,  of  mlapting  it  to  the  natural  features  of  eral  tiers.  They  also  arranged  their  intciif 
the  country  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural  parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  U*  tht 
characteristics  of  tlie  people.  From  these  defence  of  the  others  and  be  capable  of  bs 
arose  tlie  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  independent  resistance. — Polygouaf  or  Gtrmat 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish.  The  '  System.  This  system  has  been  i»n»jio9ed  l-j 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small  |  several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  its  mM 
bastions  connected  by  very  long  curtains,  witli  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  engineer 
the  Hanks  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  and  '  Montalembert.  The  leading  features  of  ihii 
no  outworks.  In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  '  system  are  as  follows:  1.  To  occupy  the  prin- 
obtuse  bastion  was  p1ace<l  at  the  middle  of  |  cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  tlut 
the  curtain.  The  ditches  were  about  33  yards  I  are  liable  to  l>e  attacked  by  works  which  flhall 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.  The  defects  of  this  plan  '  contain  within  themselves  all  the  remirM* 
were  smm  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made  '  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  these  wurb 
by  sliortening  the  curtain,  enlarging  the  has-  '  to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  defensTe  relatii^iB 
tiims,  and  introducing  a  covered  way,  with  a  '  with  each  other,  but  so  arranged  that  tU 
t6te  de  pont  to  cover  the  communication  |  falling  of  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
across  the  main  ditch  at  the  middle  of  the  |  enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  theotbtiK 
curtain.  In  the  Xetherlands,  the  low  coun-  northesurrenderof  the  place.  These  arecalWd 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  ])resence  of  |  independent  works.  2.  To  enclose  the  ipsce 
water  4>n  or  near  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes  in  rear  of  these  by  a  continuous  enceinte;  cc 
in  the  system.  From  the  nature  of  tlieir  connect  them  by  long  curtains;  or  erapkj 
struggle,  their  defensive  works  were  based  them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  in  adTam 
upon  a  strictly  passive  defence.  The  character-  ;  of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  of  fonnii^ 
istic  features  of  the  Dutch  school  were  wide  !  capacious  intrenched  camps.  The  eorciatc, 
ditches  filled  with  water,  low  ramparts  with-  '  when  usetl,  to  be  polygonal  in  plan  with  i 
out  revetmenc  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within  '  revetted  scarp,  and  so  arranged  with  the  in- 
one,  and  numerous  outworks.  The  French  :  dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  the  BOrt 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combination  of  effective  manner  by  their  fire  the  approachw 
the  best  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distant,  ft.  Te 
schools.  Retaining  the  i>rofile  of  the  latter,  '.  provide  the  roost  ample  means  for  an  acCivi 
the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.  It  is  j  defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  by  ea»- 
to  this  school  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  !  mate<l  redoubts,  and  ample  communicationibt* 
rules  and  principles  of  the  bastioned  system.  '  tween  them  and  the  main  work  for  turtiM  ii 
Seientitic  and  systematic  fortification  may  bo  large  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  artiDetr  froB 
s:iid  to  date  from  Vaul>an,  so  perfect  are  his  the  enemy's  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  that  itiU 
worksincom]>arison  withthoseof  hispredeces- I  bo  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegen  tft  tf7 
sors  throughout  £uro{>e,  in  the  arrangement  of  period  of  their  attack.  In  this  system  iht 
the  <letails.  the  proportions  of  the  lines,  and  the  plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  any  indepentel 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  requirements  j  work  when  detached  is  polygonal,  tlieditrfcM 
c»f  every  hx'ality.    The  characteristics  of  the    of  which  are  flanked  by  caponniires,  vkkk 


are  casemated  structures  of  two    and 
times  three  tiers  of  fire ;  or  the  front  nt^  to 
either  slightly  tenailled  or  of 
with  short  casemated  flanks  to  flank  tht 


Spanish  sc1hm>1  are  the  increase  in  dimen- 
sions of  profile  and  height  of  scarp,  with  in- 
U'Tutr  intrenchments,  and  often  a  bomb-proof 
keep,  tbe  object  being  to  render  the  defence 

more  (»bstinate.  They  made  free  usi*  of  de-  !  caponnit^re ;  the  main  flanking  a 
tnched  works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they  for  the  ditch  being  the  caponnlerei  a  woik 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  passive  terior  to  the  enceinte.  The  caponaMrain 
defence,  depending  upon  their  own  resources  cases  extends  across  the  ditch,  prqleetiag  te 
rather  than  c<M)peration  from  the  main  or  other  the  outwork  on  the  other  ride,  and  alio  W0 
works.  Tiiey  frequently  omitted  the  covered  \  the  interior  of  the  enceinte.  It  semt  in  Ail 
way.    The  works  of  the  German  school  differ    case  three  purposes :  to  flank  the  ditch ;  tf  A 
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redoubt  for  the  oatwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
work  to  sweep  the  terrepleins  of  the  enceinte. 
Where  the  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  the 
main  work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
other  arranf^enients  are  devised,  as  projecting 
wings,  or  small  caponni^res  attached  to  the 
main  one.  Free  use  of  oasemated  defences  is 
made  in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
galleries.  The  profile  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  used  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  use  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
cilities for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
sages around  the  works,  and  opportunities  for 
loopholes.  To  sum  up,  this  system  proi)08es 
to  nank  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
but  by  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
w^helming  artillery  fire  protected  in  defensive 
casemates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
works  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
ceinte, which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  garrison  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
defence.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 
pared with  the  bastioned,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
by  equal  lengths  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
in  the  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
work,  from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
lient angles,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
3,  that  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  bear- 
infT  on  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 
fewer  points  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
fortified,  there  will  bo  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
artillery  will  \ye  disposable  for  the  faces  and 
curtains ;  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  force<l 
to  a  greater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
same  number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
tratecl  cross  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
system  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  fianking 
arrangement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
work,  as  goon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
work  will  be  exposed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
further  objecte<l  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
merous works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
ruined  by  distant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
e.4[>ecially  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
casemates,  as  is  ttie  case  in  the  caponni^res 
and  defensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops  and  material  of  war  through-' 
out  the  independent  works  deprives  the  de- 
fence of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 
works  are  more  costly  from  the^eater  amount 
of  masonry  used ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
prudent to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 
tested  for  one  tliat  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
vantage. In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
{►etween  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
geration of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  analyzed 
s**em  to  be  the  governing  principles.  The 
truth  is  that  l)oth  possess  great  merits  and 
due  credit  should  be  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  |)ositions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger^s  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  Remarks,  So  far  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  be 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  be  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  8j)ecially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  upon  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreplein  of  a  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  ]»e  de- 
filed from  fliat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  problems  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  profession,  and  <}emand  a  minute  imd  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  [>o- 
sition  in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  properly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  bo  emjiloyed  to  fulfil  the  general  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  adajitation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  jn^sition, 
are  necessiiry.  The  utility  of  permanent  forti- 
fications has  been  seriously  calle<l  in  question; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Nai>oleon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  reganled  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  difl'erent  opinion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — The  selection  of  the 
points  to  l)e  fortified  will  be  influence<l  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  points  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gained  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupati(»n 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  effect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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11,603  of  Rwcet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay,  and  '  The  citv  contains  a  conrt  hoase  of  stone,  i 
235,202  n»9.  of  to!>acco.  There  were  '1,540  I  hiph  sciiool  buildin;r  costing  $30.(KX»,  two  di* 
hors<.'S,  2,106  milch  cows,  2,783  other  cattle,  '  tiunal  banks',  10  public  scho4»la,  a  semi-wevklT 
6,006  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  inannfacto-  |  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  perit-l- 
ries  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and  ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  coD»i- 
shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goods,  and    erable  trade. 

5  Hour  mills.  Capital,  Winston.  IL  A  N.  FORT  DONiXSO^r  UMd  F«it  HniT,  two  forti- 
county  of  Georgia,  Ijounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by  fications  in  N.  W.  Tennessee,  near  the  border 
the  Chattahoochee  river ;  area  about  250  sq.  of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederate*  l»tr 
m. :  pop.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were  in  1861,  and  cai)tured  by  the  Union  forctsiiD 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  soipe  |  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  Ttc- 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  i^  everywhere  .  nessee  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distancr 
of  fair  quality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  50  m.  before  they  fall 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  I  into  the  Ohio.  Near  thepoint  where  this parai- 
is  remarkably  ri<'h  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  I  lei  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  iht 
and  considerable  ({uantities  of  gold  are  oh-  |  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cnmbirr- 
taineil,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  land.  The  positions  were  of  importance  as 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  chief  pro-  I  covering  the  passage  by  boats  np  these  river*, 
ductions  in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  '  and  as  protecting  the  railway  communicatioD 
68,075  of  Indian  corn,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217  I  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Gret.-n.  Ky., 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories  which  was  then  the  central  jxnnt  of  confederate 
of  carriages  and  wagons.     Capital,  Cumming.      operations  in  this  region.     In  Febrnary,  1863. 

FOBSYTH,  WUUaii,  an  English  author,  bom  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  wis 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  planned  against  these  forts.  Aumiral  Foote 
studied  law,  became  a  queen*s  counsel  in  1857,  |  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  and 
and  subsecpiently  was  appointed  coumiissary  :  commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  j  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  Wmbird- 
counsel  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the  i  inentof  an  hour  the  fort  was  surrendered:  bat 
tenure  of  this  oflice  disqualitying  him  from  sit-  '  the  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  1  Fort  iKmelson,  with  the  exception  of  abont6<> 
in  180r>.  His  principal  works  are:  "History  I  who  were  made  prisoners.  Gen.  Grant  with 
of  Trial  by  Jury"  (London,  18.52);  "History  I  about  80.000  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
of  the  Captivity  of  Napolecm  at  St.  Helena,  from  partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  Donelson,  whidi  wu 
the  Journals  of  Sir  li.  Lowe''  (3  vols.,  1853);  '  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formeriy  rni- 
"Life  of  Cicero'*  (2  vols.,  1804);  and  "The  i  ted  States  secrt-tary  of  war,  who  had  in  all 
NoveU  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  about  15,000  men.  Next  in  command  were 
tury,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  |  Gens.  Pillow  and  Hnckner.  On  the  18th  aNnt 
of  the  Age''  (1871).  '  half  the  Union  force  had  come  up.  and  tb«K 

FORT  BFJShj  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  !  was  sharp  skirmishing,  in  which  each  ride  kiK 
ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  i  about  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  14th 
steamboats  during  part  of  the  year,  and  touched  the  gimboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aftemooa 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Bernard  river ;  area,  020  opened  tire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  tlie  hit- 
Bt\.  m. ;  ])op.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  ;  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  a|ipantm 
were  colored.  Tn  the  valleys  of  the  streams  i  (»f  the  two  largest  vessels  was  shot  away,  ui 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  j  the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  ka 
county,  consisting  princii)ally  of  prairies,  is  less  '  of  54  men.  Grant,  meanwhile,  was  proceediaf 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage.  !  to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  tbs 
Timber  is  found  in  tiie  river  bottoms,  Brazos  '  15th  the  confederates  made  a  sodden  mBt, 
and  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  |  hoping  to  break  through  the  Hnes  of  iBT«i^ 
thick  growth  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  ■  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  KashTiUe:  lal 
Tlie  Butlalo  Bayou.  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rail-  [  after  gaining  some  considerable  advantages  Afv 
r«>ad  passes  through  the  county.  The  chief  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  baric  iali 
pHMlnctions  in  1^^70  were  233,5u5  bushels  of  '  their  intrenchments  by  superior  nnmbera  Ite 
Indian  corn,  20,S»)7  of  sweet  potat«K>r»,»4.0l7  loss  on  each  side  was  about  S,000  k3ei 
bales  of  (M.ttnn,  302  hhds.  of  sn;:ar,  an<l  28,000  |  wounded,  and  prisoners.  During  the  Bight  • 
gfillons  of  molasses.  There  were  3.207  horses,  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  watdccidiA 
2.1f»3  milch  c<»ws,  41M1M  otiier  cattle,  and  '  that  the  fort  must  be  giTen  np,  Bnt  fkfi 
\*A7'i  switie.     (^ipital,  Bichmond.  !  declared  that  he  would  not  surrender hiBsrif; 

FOET  INIl>€i:,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  he  ^\d,  ''  You  know  my  position  with  iImM* 
sti-r  CO.,  li»wa,  on  the  De^  Mnines  river,  and  '  erals:  it  would  not  do."  Pillow  waste  ft** 
tlie  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail-  '  of  still  trying  to  cut  their  way  out ;  inaijoK 
mad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  I  >es  Moines  Valley  he  would  not  make  the  surrender.  It  *» 
line,  7<>  fn.  X.  X.  W.  of  l)es  Mf»ino<;  pop.  in  finally  decide«l  that  Floyd  shonld  naka  s*v 
l^iiO,  072;  in  1S70,  3.0*i.".  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  should  fa  t«i 
ahnnt  2.'n  tt.  wide,  affords  water  power,  ancl  nuike  it  over  to  Buckner.  and  in  theaeaa  wtJt 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  aara  tbrir  i^ 
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spective  commaDds.  About  half  of  these,  some 
2,000,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
escaped.  On  the  moVning  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
Grant  was  drawn  np  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  came  from  Buckner,  who  proposed 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
npon  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
annistic^  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
replied:  **No  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.*'  Buckner  responded:  **The  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compels 
me,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
the  confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 
propose."  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
13,(M)0,  with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
small  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  diarply  oen- 
aared  by  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
were  suspended  from  their  commands. 

FOtT  DF<tnE8MEi    See  Pittsburgh. 

FOn  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Xew  York,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
m.  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
8,492 ;  of  the  town,  5, 125.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  railroad  and  the  Glen^s  Falls  branch 
unite  here.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
newspa{>er,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $370,0(K),  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal,  extensive  manufactories  of  ^'congress  bit- 
ters "  and  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 
mills,  a  foundery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
furnace,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
ware, and  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
and  brooms,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills. 
The  Fort  £<lward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 
luul  15  instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
were  females,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

FOBTESCrE,  Sir  J^hi,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
liTed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1485.  In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  LincoIn^s  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1401  the  fortune  of 
war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
Bnp{>o6e4l  to  have  appointed  liim  chancellor  of 
England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
bv  several  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
ists,  who  at  that  period  controlled  the  parlia- 
ment, included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  kin^;, 
qneen,  and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1464  he  tied  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
•everal  years  :it  tending  on  the  royal  exiles. 
He  returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
a  prisoner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
obtaine4l  his  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  hia  treatise  De  Laudihus  Legum 
Angliof,  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechurch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1826).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1516). 

FORT  GADTES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
tlie  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FORT  GARRT,  Manitoba.     See  Wiknipeo. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinuosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  gracefully  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  ahmg 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these  windings,  called  the 
"  links  of  Forth,"  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distance  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  6  m.,  while  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  Kincardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuary,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  flsh ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  to 
more  than  87  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  up  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  would  not 
excee<l  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  caual,  88 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  those  presented  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  fonued  by  art,  as 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  combi- 
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nation  of  both.    The  artificial  obstacles  thus  !  by  a  temporary  bridge.    These  defenett  were 
used  are  divided  into  two  clasi^es,  permanent  \  found  to  be  insufficient  against  the  iDgemntT 
and  temporary  fortitications.     AVhen  they  are  j  and  skill  of  the  assailant,  who  by  mean*  of 
of  a  durable  character  and  the  position  is  to  bo  |  covered  galleries  of  timber  graduiJly  won  b'H 
occu])ied  permanently  or  for  some  indefinite  '  way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  bj  breikiBg 
period,  tliey  belong  to  tlie  former  class ;  but    his  way  through  it  or  undermining  it,  be  i^tr- 
when  the  position  is  to  be  occu])ied  only  for  |  came  or  removed  the  obstruction  between  him 
a  short   time  or  durin*;  the  ojieratious  of  a    and  the  assailed.    This  led  to  the  nse  of  wide 
camiiai^o),  they  are  sometimes  constructed  in  j  and  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  place,  funn- 
great  haste  and  often  of  {K:ri.^hable  materials,    ing  a  formidable  olistacle  to  the  modes  of  st- 
and receive  tlie  name  of  temiiorary  or  field  :  tack  then  used.     When  it  conld  be  obt^ned, 
fortifications.     I.  Pkhmanent  iroirriFicATioNs.  !  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.     With  the 
These  are  essentially  defensive  in  their  na- |  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  for- 
tnre,  and  their  object,  has  not  chaufred  with  '  tification,  like  other  branches  of  the  mihtarr 
time.    Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  bo    art,   fell  into  decay. — 2.   Meditrrat  Fortiiif^ 


divided  into   three   principal  epochs,  ancient 
fortifications,  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages, 


tioHs,    The  principal  works  that  characterize 
the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 


and  modem  fortifications. — 1.  Primitite  and  most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  of  coBh 
Ancient  Fort ijicntioM.  The  oldest  fonn  of  forti-  munication  which  tho  little  inland  commcree 
fication  a{>pears  to  be  the  stockade,  which  up    that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  tnr- 


to  the  end  of  the  18th  centnrv  was  still  the  na- 


erse.    They  were  provided  with  every  po»ible 


tional  system  with  the  Turks  {palanka)^  and  is  device  for  an  obstinate  passive  defence,  bcisf 
even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  pen-  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  most, 
insula.  It  consists  of  a  double  or  triple  row  over  which  a  drawbridge  was  the  only  comimi- 
of  the  trunks  of  stout  trees,  planted  upright  j  nication  to  the  main  entrance,  which  wh 
and  near  each  other  in  the  ground,  forming  i  fianked  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  dosed 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  cani]>  to  be  with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  passage  that 
defended.  Darius  in  liis  expedition  lunong  the  ;  led  into  the  castle  being  further  secured  bj  s 
iScythians,  Cortes  at  Tabaseo  in  Mexico,  and  ,  grated  portcullis,  which  could  be  dropped  tt  s 
Capt.  Cook  in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  con-  ,  moments  notice  to  arrest  a  sadden  asMsh. 
tact  with  such  stockades.  Sometimes  the  ,  Looidioles  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  wsUi 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  was  filled  up  and  towers  were  added.  In  addition,  then 
with  earth  ;  in  other  instances  the  trees  were  was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  iff 
conneeted  and  held  together  by  wickerwork.  I  donjon,  which,  commanding  the  exterior,  vt» 
The  next  stei>  was  the  erection  of  masonry  also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  conBtrr. 
walls  instead  of  stockades.  This  plan  secured  !  This,  the  last  defensible  point,  was  often  pto- 
greater  durability,  at  the  same  tiinetliat  it  ren-  ;  vided  with  a  secret  subterranean  paBMge,lisT- 
dered  the  assault  far  more  difiicult ;  and  from  |  ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  spot  onthe  ei- 
the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  down  to  the  terior,  by  which  succor  could  be  introduced  ts 
close  of  the  middle  a^es,  nuisonr>'  walls  formed  ;  the  castle,  or  the  garrison  find  safety  in  a  rtes}- 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  among  all  thy  fiight.  Tho  fortifications  of  towns  dnriiv 
the  more  civilized  nations.  The  walls  were  ;  this  period  partook  of  the  same  charadm- 
made  so  high  that  escalade  was  rendered  difii-  '  tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Modem  Ftriijfk^ 
cult;  they  Were  made  thick  enou;rh  to  ofiVr  a  ;  tion.  This  lK*gins  with  the  invention  of  fM- 
len;;thene<l  resistance  to  the  battering  ram,  and  '  powder  and  its  application  to  militaiy  pnrpowii 
to  allow  the  defenders  to  move  about  freely  on  '  We  divide  it  into  i>eriods  according  as  we  flal 
the  toj).  sheltered  by  a  thinner  masonry  par-  i  the  art  practised  in  Europe.  There  are  km 
apet  with  l>attlenients,  tlirough  the  eml>rasures  |  marked  i>erioda,  viz. :  1,  during  the  14tli,  IM^ 
of  whieh  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  be  and  16th  centuries;  2,  the  16th  and  17tb  ~ 
shot  or  thrown  a;rainst  the  assiiilants.  To  in-  |  turii^s;  8,  the  17th  and  18th  centoriea;  4, 
crease  the  defence,  the  ]>arapet  was  s(K>n  built  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time. 
overhanging;,  with  holes  l>etween  the  jiroject-  I  was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  thehi^ 
ing  stones  on  whieh  it  rested,  so  as  to  allow  tho  '  tioned  system;  it  is  sappoised  to  hare  ^d^ 
besieginl  to  see  tin-  foot  ot'  the  wall  and  reach  '  nated  in  Italy,  and  was  dorinfr  thin  pcrMni 
un  eneiMv  who  nii<;ht  have  got  so  far  by  direct  only  one  used  in  Enrope.  Jlost  oif  At  i^ 
missiles  from  ubnve.  F<}r  a  similar  reas4)ntow-  I  gineers  who  superintended  the  conatfnctk»rf 
ers,  wliieh  at  first  were  nothin^r  more  than  the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  ia  thergfow | 
square  or  semicircular  projections,  built  from  '  crally  known  as  the  Italian  system.  Tbti 
distance  to  <listan«*e  in  the  wall  itself,  were  de-  period  was  noted  for  the  modificatioiia 
vise<l,  and  Milisei|uently  were  dividt^l  into  sto-  j  ])royements  in  this  system  nude  in 
ries,  each  of  which  was  ])rovide4l  with  loop-  during  its  war  of  independence  wiA 
hoKs  to  fi.-mk  the  adjacent  towers  and  the  The  third  period  was  noted  for  tho 
strai^rht  ])ortions  of  the  wall  between  them,  nients  made  in  the  bastioned  aTatcin  ^ 
Each  tower  could  bo  i<olute4l  from  thestrai^'ht  French.  The  fourth  period  is  nottd 
p<»rtion  of  the  wall  ailjacetit  liv  an  interruption  larly  for  the  objections  nude  to  the 
at  the  top.  over  which  counnunication  wu!»had    system  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  OM  ai  a 
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sabstitote.  This  new  method  is  known  as  the 
polygonal  system,  and  as  many  recent  fortifica- 
tions in  Germany  have  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  German  sys- 
tem. Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  the  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  blockade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  1.  They  should  bo  strong  enough 
to  resisit  with  success  an  open  assault  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
for  the  troops,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  should  l)e  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
accessory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  j)06ition  may  afford. — The  most  j 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in  | 
a  simple  manner  consists  in  enclosing  it  with  | 


a  rampart  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchment,  will  show  the  form  of  para- 
pet and  ditch  generally  used.  W^hen  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort. 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  cliaracter  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
al>ovo  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  uyion 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arranged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 


ft 
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fio.  ] .— ^.  the  rampart,  of  which  a  ft  to  the  slope,  and  b  c  the  terreplvin ;  &',  the  parapet,  of  which  e  d  e  /  g  h  is  the 
(iat;inc:  i*  c.  thtt  main  ditch;  d',  the  »carp  wall;  e ,  thu  ojuutt'rscarp  wall;  /',  the  emhankment  of  the  covered  way,  (»f 
whifh  m  n  \*  the  terrepletn,  nop  the  outline  of  the  banquette  and  interior  slope,  and  p  r  the  (rlacto;  m'  n\  the 
natural  sarteoe  of  the  fnt>und;  /,  the  interior  crest;  /(/,  the  superior  slope;  ff  hy  the  exterior  »lopc;  /<-,  the  interior 
s»pe;  d  «,  the  bttnquette  tread;  c  </,  the  banquette  slope. 


defence  both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet.  To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  faces  are  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscarp 
walls.  When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  80  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
a  conette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  it  dry.  When  wet,  the  ditches  are  wider. 
6oArp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  I,  the  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengthened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  same  with  relieving  arches;  3,  detached 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.  They 
ar%»  usually  made  not  less  than  80  ft.  high, 
which  is  sufilcient  to  prevent  an  escalade 
if  tlie  defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Coouterscarps  are  ordinarily  of  the  first  and 
fKKTond  claAH,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
ft.  high.  The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
the  command,  and  its  height  above  the  bottom 
of  tlio  ditch  the  relief.  The  covered  way  is  an 
open  pas^Mige  bordering  the  ditches,  fonninj;  a 
continuous  communication  around  the  work. 


sheltered  from  the  enemy  by  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  like  an  ordinary  para- 
pet, having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  slope  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  counterscarp  slopes, 
*i^  (or  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
\  (45^) ;  superior  slope,  I ;  interior  slope,  f ; 
banquette  slo{>e,  J ;  rami)art  slope,  f ;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  berm,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  25  ft. ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  bamjuette  tread,  4f  ft. ;  width  of 
bancjuette  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  figures  may  thus  be  presented  l>y  the  outline 
of  tlie  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortified, 
they  may  all  be  classed  imder  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applied  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  classes 
are:  1,  circular;  2,  polygonal;  8,  tenailled ; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  svstem  consists  of 
a  work  the  plan  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polygimal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  polygon 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  alight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consists  of  a  tcnailled  \me,  tlio  reen-  '  or  a  polygon  of  a  greater  namber  of  sido.  Ia 
tcring  Angles  being  between  \ii)^  and  l(>o°,  and  I  this  particular  case  lay  otf  J,  or  63*33  yardt; 
the  salient  angles  not  less  than  GO''.  The  bus-  j  this  will  be  the  distance  for  the  hexagon  ir 
tioned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two  any  greater  polygon.  Lines  drawn  throng 
flunks,  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  being  con-  |  this  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  extvridr 
nected  by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an  j  side  determine  the  directions  of  the  facri  uti 
enceinte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a  the  lines  of  defence.  We  may  A»um«  tbt 
])ussive  defence,  and  would  be  more  or  le«s  >  lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  th«  AalU 
exposed  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the  and  curtain,  or  assume  the  curtain  and  dt^jut 
hitter,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a 
more  active  defence  by  o]>erating  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  place,  engineers  have  devised  cer- 
tain exterior  defences  called  outworks  without 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within 
the  enceinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par- 


the  others.  If  we  take  the  first  ]>lan,  ve  lij 
off  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  f  <Kf  tic 
exterior  side,  which  gives  us  the  length  of  tL« 
face  and  the  positions  of  the  shoulder  tnzU^ : 
then  draw  the  Hanks,  making  on  angle  of  11" 
with  the  lines  of  defence  <»r  liH»'  with  tic 


ticulurly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  any  curtain.  Lay  off  on  each  flank  a  distance  •'t 
breach  that  muy  be  made  in  the  main  work.  50yardsand  join  their  extremities  by  a  t'trau^Li 
When  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the  I  line.  Tliis  will  give  the  curtain/ 140  }uii 
enceinte  and  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri-  in  length.  This  length  of  curtain  admit*  a: 
son  and  rely  on  its  own  resources  after  the  the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44*50  ft.,  acd  ti 
main  work  has  f^illen,  it  is  called  a  citadel.  .  the  same  time  thoroughly  sweeping  the  ditoL 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet,  in  front  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  from  ihtza. 
its  tire  can  take  effect  only  at  some  distance  !  Let  X  X,  fig.  2,  be  the  exterior  side;  tht-n.  i-l- 


beyoml  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the 
ditch  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  tire  from  the 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  this  emergency.  Such  points  where  the 
enemy  can  find  shelter  are  called  dead  angles 
or  spaces.  These  may  be  removed  either  by 
arran;;ing  the  lines  of  the  work  with  this 
object  in  view,  i\s  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 
by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  termed  capon- 


lowing  the  foregoing  construct i(»n,  we  Ijjt« 
X  Y  the  magistral  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  ti«Qk, 
and  Z  Z  the  curtain.  The  line  X  Y'  prodocci  w 
Z,*  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain,  b  :ht 
line  of  dffence.  From  their  iK>$itioDs  it  i»  tri- 
dent  that  an  intimate  relation  'exist>  IntwrtL 
these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  affects  all  tie 
others.  The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  mIkl: 
angle  of  the  bastion ;  X  Y  Z,  the  hboolder  la- 


nieres,  st-arp  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries,  |  gles;  Y  Z  Z,  the  curtain  angles;  and  X  X  Y. 
<N:('.,  us  in  the  polytronal  svhtem. — BaMtiohcd  the  diminished  angle.  From  an  examinati(>Q  s.< 
A^ifHtem.  If,  supposing  the  ]>laco  enclosed  by  a  |  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  now  laid  rtst 
bastione<l  system,  we  connect  the  salients  of  j  the  plan  of  the  enceinte.  The  heavy  line  pan!* 
the  l)astions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form  lei  to  the  one  constructed  is  the  interior  cril 
a  polygon  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are  bas-  I  Although  drawn  parallel  in  the  figure,  it  i»  B«< 
tions.  If  the  curtains  be  pnnluced,  they  will  j  absolutely  so  in  practice.  To  explain  lL<i« 
form  a  se(*ond  polygon  within  the  first.     They    details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  d«(TM 


are  respe<'tively  called  exteri«)r  ami  interior 
polygons.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  to  enclose  the  place  to  be  forti- 


thnt  is  not  admissible.  The  other  linet  tre 
easily  understoiKi  by  looking  at  the  yti'i^ 
(fig.  1)  taken  on  m'  m'  n'  n\     Commanicatioi 


i*« 


fied.     The  exterior  iH)lygon  is  generally  used,  '  fn»m  the  interior  to  the  exterior  is  made  Irt 
and  sometimes  called  the  p4»lygon  of  the  f<»r-  |  postern  through  the  middle  of  the  curtail 
tification.      It   may  be   regular  or    irregular,    com es  out  C  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the «     «• 
We  will  snp])ose  the  site  to  be  fortified  to  be  '  A  woo<]en  ramp  is  used  to  descend  fi       ^ 
levfl  or  approximately  so,  and  the  polygon  to  !  ])Ostern  to  the  ditch.     In  front  of  the  tw 
be  rc'^jrwiar.     There  is  an  intimate  relation  be-    is  placed  the  tenaille  O,  its  form  being  a 
twfen  tlie  length  of  the  side  of  the  polygon    tain  ]>arallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  vitb 
and  the  Irngths  of  the  lines  of  the  fortification,  j  wings  the  si*ar|»s  of  wliich  ore  on  the  pi 
whiih  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.     Assume  \  tionsof  the  scar|>sof  the  fiices.     It  is  sew 
the  length  of  a  side,  called  the  exteri<>r  side,  '  from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  IS  yards  w 
to  ]»e  .INH  yards.     To  lay  otf  the  lines  of  the    from  the  flanks  by  ditches  11  yards  i  •• 

work,  some  one  line  must  be  selected  as  the    is  intended  to  mask  the  maaonrr  of  thr*       ni 
direct in:^' one.     In  i)ennanent  fortifications  the  |  and  flunks  and  cover  the  postern.    It  ■ 
line  of  intersi>etion  of  the  front  face  of  the    ranged  for  defence  having  its  fire  to. bssi 
scarp  wall  with  the  top  or  upper  surface  of  '  the  ditches.    The  object  of  the  doaUe         ■- 
coping  is  taken,  and  receives  the  name  of  ma-  \  niere  P  is  to  afford  a  secure  con 
gistral.     In  giving  the  niethml  for  locating  the    across  the  ditch,  and  to  be  a  <  ■  i 

liiu's  on  one  side  or  front,  all  the  information    for  the  main  ditch.    The  oljec»  %n  tu^ 
ne«os>ary  x'or  the  entire  work  will  be  known,    lune  G  is  to  secure  the  gates  of         i 
P>is<M>t  the  side  of  the  |M>ly^ron  by  a  perpen-  '  a  surprise,  to  mask  the  fianks  aim 
diculur.  and  lay  otf  on  it  in>idf  the  polygon  a  '  the  enceinte  from  the  enemT*a  h  m 

di-<tanct'e>|ual  to  L  1,  or  \  of  the  side,  accord-    ti»  give  cross  fires  on  the  safients  «•  u^s  war 
ing  as  the  polygon  is  a  square,  a  pentagon,  '  tions.    They  favor  sorties  by  the 
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t«ringfl  made  in  the  fWint.  The  cuts  E  K  aro  i  demilane,  foims  it  seonre  commanication  aronnd 
made  to  isolate  iu  extremities  from  tlie  sdieut  :  the  entire  work.  It  is  an  indiBpensable  ont- 
portion.  and  prevent  the  enein5  front  driving  '  work,  and  is  of  the  highent  importance  where 

'"     '  *        '       ■'        ■     '  -     ' ^jj  active  defence  ia  to  be  made.    Traversea, 

a,  a,  are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  the  troopi 
in  it  from  ricochet  fire,  and  are  arraDged  for 
defence.    The  covered  way  is  broken  forward 


the  tleftrnoe  from  the  redoabts  of  the  reenterioK 
places  of  arms  if  he  should  gain  possesion  of 
the  demilane.  The  demilone  redoobt  J  is  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  at  close  range  the 
tttrreplein  of  the  demilnne,  and  render  its  de- 
fence mure  obstinate  bjthe  aapport  it  receives 
from  the  redonbL  llio  covered  way  D  D, 
bordering  the  ditches  of  the  main  work  and 


the  reentering  angles  for  tho  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  covered  way  at  these  points, 
and  prodncing  a  flanking  arrangement  by 
which  the  glacis  oan  be  swept  and  a  oroas 


fire  brought  to  bear  npon  tho  gronnd  in  front 
<•(  the  sationls.  Within  this  enlarged  space, 
or  r^-rntering  place  of  anus,  a  redoubt  M  is 
placod.  Its  object  is  to  strengthen  the  covered 
war  and  sweep  with  its  tire  the  enemy's  eatah- 
lishTiieuts  on  the  glacis  of  the  demilune.  Some- 
times a  reiloubt  is  placed  in  the  salient  place 
of  nrms.  Tho  surface  of  the  embankment  of 
the  covered  way  ii  made,  from  the  interior 
crest  to  the  exterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  The 
principle  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these  | 


glacis  planes  is,  that  they  should  all  be  swept 
by  the  artillery  fire  of  the  works  in  their  rear, 
nod  by  the  musketry  tire  at  least  of  the  hnstion 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  system,  when  the  ri'lief  and 
plan  are  suitably  arranged,  the  foriilii'atinn 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  its  ililt-hes 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
ittelf.  of  bringing  a  cross  and  tiank  firo  to  bear 
upon  the  approaches  on  the  salients,  and  fur- 
nishing a  strong  direct  and  cross  fire  upon  the 
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frround  in  advance  of  tho  curtains  and  tho  faces  I  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  French  kA 
of  the  bastions. — The  bastioned  system  came  Italian.  In  some  fortresvea,  the  adoptkn  of 
into  existence  after  the  application  of  gun-  '  casemate<l  batteries,  which  in  recent  ;««n 
powder  to  military  pnq>oses.  The  precise  date  '  have  formed  so  important  a  part  In  tlrir 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.  The  '  works,  was  the  distinguishing  feature.  Tluf 
best  auttiorities  give  as  the  date  of  its  origin  sc*hool  reckons  a  number  of  onginal  writen  v« 
the  q]oho  of  tlie  loth  or  the  beginning  of  the  I  fortificatiims,  among  the  most  noted  of  wbiOi 
lOth  century.  The  Hvstem  as  it  a])peared  in  !  are  the  celebrated  Albert  DUrer,  Speckle,  and 
ItalVf  and  as  practisc'd  by  the  Italian  engi-  j  Rimpler.  Many  of  the  characteriftic  fettnref 
neer:*  of  that  date,  was  so<m  adopted  througli-  I  of  the  French  school  were  suggetted  Ij 
out  Europe.  In  its  application  in  the  different  Speckle  many  years  before  they  were  adopt<d 
states,  it  was  varied  and  modified  in  diHerent  i  in  France.  Swedish  engineers  paid  speciiJ  it- 
degrees.  These  variations  and  modifications  '  tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  their  worb 
were  duo  to  the  discussions  among  the  ])rofes-  I  from  enfilading  fire.  They  made  free  qm  (4 
sion  as  to  the  best  method  of  combining  tlio  |  casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  in  f«r- 
parts,  of  adapting  it  to  the  natural  features  of  j  eral  tiers.  They  also  arranged  their  intcrvr 
the  country  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural  ;  parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  U^  thr 
characteristics  of  the  people.  From  these  defence  of  the  others  and  be  capable  of  &a 
arose  the  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  '  independent  resistance. — Polygonal  or  Germat 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish.  The  '  System.  This  system  has  been  pn>f»osed  \-y 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small  several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  its  moA 
bastions  connected  by  very  long  curtains,  with  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  enfrioecr 
the  tianks  [)erpondicular  to  the  curtains,  and  '  Montalembert.  The  leading  features  ^  iLii 
no  outworks.  In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  <  system  are  as  follows:  1.  To  occupy  the  prin- 
obtuse  biuHtitm  was  placed  at  the  middle  of  \  cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  thtt 
the  curtaiiL  The  ditches  were  about  03  yards  i  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  works  which  sbsD 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.  The  defects  of  this  plan  '  contain  within  themselves  all  the  resource* 
were  scnm  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made  '  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  these  vorkf 
by  shortening  tlie  curtain,  enlarging  the  has-  '  to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  defensiTe  relstkoi 
tions,  and  introducing  a  covered  way,  with  a  I  with  each  other,  but  so  arranged  that  tie 
t6te  de  pont  to  cover  the  communication  '  falling  of  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
across  the  main  ditch  at  the  middle  of  the  '  enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  the  odwiK 
curtain.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  low  coun-  nor  the  surrender  of  the  place.  These  areesU 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of  independent  works.  2.  To  enclose  the  i^scc 
water  on  or  near  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes  \  in  rear  of  these  by  a  continnous  enceinte;  cr 
in  tlio  system.  From  the  nature  of  their  '  connect  them  by  long  curtiuns;  or  cmploj 
struggle,  their  defensive  works  were  based  them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  in  advaBM 
upon  a  strictly  passive  defence.  The  character-  i  of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  of  fonnii^ 
istic  features  of  the  I)utch  school  were  wide  :  capacious  intrenched  camps.  The  enceatc 
ditches  filled  with  water,  low  ramparts  with-  '  when  used,  to  be  polygonal  in  plan  vkh  a 
out  revetment  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within  |  revetted  scarp,  and  so  arranged  with  the  ii- 
one,  and  numerous  outworks.  The  French  ;  dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  the  mort 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combinati(m  of  '  effective  manner  by  their  fire  the  approachii 
the  best  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  '  of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distanC  S.  Tt 
schools.  Retaining  the  profile  of  the  latter,  !  provide  the  most  ample  means  for  as  acdvi 
the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.  It  is  j  defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  bj  CHI- 
to  tliis  school  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  |  mated  redoubts,  and  ample  commnnicatkH  W- 
rules  and  principles  of  the  bastioned  system,  tween  them  and  the  main  work  for  ■ortM  ii 
Scientitie  and  systematic  fortification  may  be  large  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  artiDerT  froa 
s:iid  to  date  from  Vauban,  so  perfect  are  his  |  the  enemy *s  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  thai  it  ihsl 
worksinctmiparisonwith  thoseof  hispredeces- '  bo  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegcn  al  MJ 
sors  throughout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of  [  period  of  their  attack.  In  this  ^ilcai  Ail 
the  details,  the  ])roportions  of  the  lines,  and  the  plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  any  indcpcndflt 
adaptation  nf  the  system  to  the  requirements    work  when  detached  is  polygonal,  thedHekv 


of  every  locality.     The  characteristics  of  the 
Sjianish    scIhmjI   are   the    increase  in  dimen- 


of  which  are  fianked  by  caponni£rea»  whkk 
are  casemated  structures  of  two   and 


sions  of  ]>n)tile  and  heifrht  of  scarp,  with  in-    times  three  tiers  of  fire ;  or  the  front  naj  bt 
terior  intrenchments,  and  often  a  bomb-prr>of    either  slightly  tenailled  or  of  a  ~ 


keep,  the  object  being  to  render  the  defence  '  with  short  casemated  flanks  to  flank  the 
more  obstinate.    They  made  free  use  of  de-  !  caponni<^re ;    the  main  flanking  a 


taclied  works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they    for  the  ditch  being  the  caponiuera,  a  wotk 
were  generally  organized  for  a  strictly  ]>assive    terior  to  the  enceinte.    The  Gaponmtesin 
<lefence,  depending  u]>on  their  own  resources  |  cases  extends  across  the  ditch.  prq|eetim  I 
rather  than  cooperation  from  the  main  or  other  !  the  outwork  on  the  other  sidei,  and  abo  i^ 
works.    They  frequently  omitted  the  covered  |  the  interior  of  the  enceinte.    It  serrea  in  Ail 
way.    llie  works  of  the  Gorman  school  differ    case  three  purposes :  to  flank  the  ditch ;  as  i 
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redoubt  for  the  oatwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
work  to  sweep  the  terrepleins  of  the  enceinte. 
Where  the  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  the 
main  work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
other  arrangements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
wings,  or  small  caponnidres  attached  to  the 
main  one.  Free  use  of  casemated  defences  is 
made  in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
galleries.  The  profile  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  used  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  use  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
cilities for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
sages around  the  works,  and  opportunities  for 
loopholes.  To  sum  up,  this  system  proposes 
to  tlank  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
but  by  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
whelming artillery  tire  protected  in  defensive 
casemates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
works  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
ceinte, which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  garrison  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
defence.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 
pared with  the  bastioned,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
by  equal  lengths  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
in  the  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
work,  from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
lient angles,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
3,  that  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  bear- 
ing on  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 
fewer  points  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
fortified,  there  will  be  fewer  fianks,  and  more 
artillery  will  be  disposable  for  the  faces  and 
cnrtains ;  5,  that  the  besiegers  will  be  forced 
to  a  greater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
same  number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
tratcff  cross  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
system  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  flanking 
arrangement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
work,  as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
work  will  be  exposed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
further  objected  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
merous works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
mined  by  dii^tant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
especially  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
casemates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  caponni^res 
and  defensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops  and  material  of  war  through-' 
not  the  independent  works  deprives  the  de- 
fence of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  for  a  successful  resistance;  that  the 
works  are  more  costly  from  the^eater  amount 
of  masonry  u<ed ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
pmdent  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  been 
tested  for  one  that  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
vantage. In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
f»lace  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
i»etween  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
geration of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  analyzed 
fk»era  to  be  the  governing  principles.  The 
truth  is  that  both  possess  great  merits,  and 
due  cre<lit  should  be  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger^s  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  we  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  RemarJcs,  So  far  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  an 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  be 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  be  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  specially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  upon  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreplein  of  a  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  trooi)s  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed from  fliat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  problems  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  profession,  and  <}emand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious stu<ly  of  the  natural  features  of  the  i)0- 
sition  in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  onler  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  properly,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  be  emj>loyed  to  fulfil  the  general  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  adaptation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  fnisition, 
are  necessarv.  The  utilitv  of  permanent  forti- 
fications  has  been  seriously  calle<l  in  (juestion; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napoleon,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  regarded  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  difierent  opinion  fn»m 
them  on  this  subject. — The  selection  of  the 
points  to  be  fortified  will  be  infiuenced  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  points  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gaine<l  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    The  efifect  of  seizing  the  capital 
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11,003  of  Rweet  potatoes,  2,997  tons  of  hay.  and  '  The  city  contains  a  conrt  honsc  of  stow,  i 
23:},2r.2  l]»s.  of  tohacco.  There  were  1,540  j  hiph  school  buildinjr  costing  $30.(K.»0.  two  m- 
horses,  2,100  milch  cows,  2,783  other  cattle,  ■  tional  banks,  10  public  schoola,  a  Bemi-wevklr 
6,Ono  sheep,  and  11,287  swine;  6  mannfacto-  ,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  peri«  J- 
ries  nf  carriajres  and  wagons,  1  of  boots  and  !  ical,  and  six  or  eight  churches,  and  has  cuD»i* 
shoes,  1  of  cotton  and  1  of  woollen  goinls,  and  I  erable  trade. 
5  dour  mills.     Capital,    Winston.     IL  A   N.        F4IRT  DOXiXSO!!  aid  F«it  HniT,  two  forti- 


county  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  river;  area  about  250  sq. 
m. ;  ]M)p.  in  1870,  7,983,  of  whom  1,121  were 


fications  in  X.  W.  Tennessee,  near  tlie  bonier 
of  Kentucky,  erected  by  the  confederates  lit< 
in  1801,  and  captured  by  the  Union  forces  in 


colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  soipo  |  February,  1862.  The  Cumberland  and  Tvd 
places  mountainous.  The  soil  is  everywhere  nessoe  rivers  run  nearly  parallel,  at  a  distanrr 
of  fair  (|nality,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  '  of  about  10  m.,  for  about  50  m.  before  tbey  UW 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  The  county  i  into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  point  where  this  p&rtt!- 
is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper,  '  lei  course  begins.  Fort  Henry  was  built  on  the 
and  considerable  miantities  of  gold  are  ob-  '  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cunibtr- 
taineil,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  I  land.  The  positions  were  of  imDortance  w 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  chief  pro-  !  covering  the  passage  by  boats  up  these  rivtr?. 
ductions  in  1870  were  19,881  bushels  of  wheat,  '  and  as  protecting  the  railway  conimunication 
08,n75  of  Indian  com,  9,769  of  oats,  and  217  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Grei-n.  Ky, 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  manufactories  '  which  was  then  the  central  point  of  confederate 
of  carriages  and  wagons.     Ca]>ital,  Cumming.    I  operations  in  this  region.     In  February,  1861 

FOBSYTH,  Winiaii,  an  English  author,  born  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition  v&s 
in  1812.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  planned  against  these  forts.  Admiral  Foote 
studied  law,  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1857,  !  arrived  before  Fort  Henry  on  tho  6tb,  and 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  commissary  ,  commenced  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
of  tlie  university  of  Cambridge  and  standing  |  arrival  of  the  land  forces.  After  a  lK»mbar<!- 
counsol  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the  |  inent  of  an  hour  the  fort  was  Hurrendered ;  bit 
tenure  of  this  office  disijualitying  him  from  sit-  j  tlie  garrison,  about  8,000  strong,  escaped  to 
ting  in  parliament,  for  which  he  was  returned  '  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  exception  of  about  60 
in  18fi5.  His  principal  works  are:  "History  !  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Jen.  Grant  witk 
of  Trial  by  Jury''  (London,  1852);  "History  j  about  80,000  men  moved,  partly  by  water  and 
of  tlie  Cai>tivity  of  XapoKM>n  at  St.  Helena,  from  partly  by  land,  upon  Fort  TK^nelson,  which  wu 
tlie  Journals  of  Sir  H.  Lowe''  (3  vols.,  1853) ;  '  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  formeriy  Uni- 
"Life  of  Cicero''  (2  vols.,  1804);  and  "The  ■  ted  States  secretary  of  war,  who  had'in  iD 
NoveN  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  i  about  15,000  men.  Kext  in  command  wer» 
tnry,  in  illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  Gens.  Pillow  and  Buckner.  On  the  lSthab<mt 
of  the  Aire''  (1871).  '  half  the  Union  force  had  come  up.  and  tb«K 

F<)BT  BEND,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersect-  >  was  sharp  skirmisliing,  in  which  each  ride  km 
ed  by  Brazos  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  i  about  20o  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  IM 
steamboatsduringpartof  the  year,  and  touched  the  gimboats  arrived,  and  in  the  aftemooa 
on  the  S.  W.  by  San  Bernard  river ;  area,  920  '  opened  lire,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the  bai- 
Bi\.  m. ;   ]»op.  in  1870,  7,114,  of  whom  5,510  ,  teries  of  the  fort  when  the  steering  apparaM 


were  colored.     In  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.     Tho  rest  of  the 


of  the  two  largest  vessels  was  shot  away,  aai 
the  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw,  with  a  hw 


county,  consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  of  54  men.  (rrant,  meanwhile,  was  preccc&f 
productive,  but  furnishes  abundant  pasturage,  j  to  invest  the  fort,  when  on  the  morning  of  ite 
Timber  is  found  in  tho  river  bottoms,  Brazos  15th  the  contWlerates  made  a  sadden  ssBt, 
an<l  San  Bernard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  \  hoping  to  break  through  the  lines  of  iDtf•^ 
thick  growth  of  oak.  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar,  ment-  and  make  their  way  to  yaahrilla;  bH 
The  Butfalo  Bayou.  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rail-  '  at^ergainingsome  considerable  advantages  Acy 
road  passi.'s  through  the  county.  The  chief  were,  late  in  the  afternoon,  driven  bark  iifti 
ppMlmtions  in  1^70  were  233,5o5  bushels  of  their intrenchments  by  8U|ierior nnmbera  Thi 
ln<rian  corn,  20,8»>7  of  sweet  ])otatoes,»4,017  loss  on  each  side  was  abont  2,000  kiBcd. 
bak-<  <»f  cottnn,  3»J2  lihds.  of  sugar,  and  28,nr»0  _  woun<led,  and  prisoners.  During  the  Bight  a 
pilloim  <if  mohisses.  There  were  3,207  horses,  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  wasdceidiA 
2.11)3  milch  cows,  40.1t*l  other  cattle,  and  '  that  the  fort  must  be  given  npL  But  floji 
!*.47.')  swiue.     Capital,  P/ichmond.  '  declared  that  he  would  not  surrender hiaistf; 

FOBT  IMHH;R,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Web-  he  said.  ''  You  know  my  position  with  the  M- 
sti-r  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  \h"i  Moines  river,  and  '  erals:  it  would  not  do."  Pillow  wasinfinv 
t!ie  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinoi'*  Central  rail-  of  still  trying  to  cut  their  way  out ;  ioanyaii^ 
n»ad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  I  )e'»  Moines  Valley  he  would  not  make  the  surrender.  It  w» 
line,  7»>  TPi.  N.  X.  W.  of  l»es  Mf)ines;  pop.  in  finally  decided  that  Floyd  should  makt  «•• 
l*^t;i»,  ri72;  in  ls7o,  3,o«k').  The  river,  here  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  ahould  in  t«l 
about  2''>n  t>.  wide.  afiTords  water  power,  and  make  it  over  to  Buckner.  and  in  the  mean  wlBt 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Floyd  and  Pillow  might  try  to  aava  their  i^ 
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)  comnmikls.  About  half  of  these,  some 
Qcceeded  in  getting  across  the  river,  and 
..  On  the  moYDing  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
ras  drawn  np  ready  to  assault,  when  a 
roce  came  from  Baokner,  who  proposed 
^ointment  of  commissioners  to  agree 
)nn8  of  capitulation,  and  asked  for  an 
3e  until  noon  for  that  purpose.  Grant 
:  '^No  terms  other  than  an  nncondi- 
nd  immediate  surrender  can  be  acoept- 
propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 

*  Buckner  responded:  *^Tbe  over- 
ng  force  nnder  your  command  compels 
t withstanding  the  splendid  success  of 
federate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
rons  and  nuchivalrous  terms  whicn  yon 
.'/*    The  number  of  prisoners  was  about 

with  48  guns,  and  large  quantities  of 
irmA,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  The 
t  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  was  sharply  cen- 
y  the  confederate  government,  and  both 
ispended  from  their  commands. 

*  DIJ^triSMEi    See  Pittsbuboh. 

*  EDWARD,  a  village  and  town  of  Wash- 
co.,  New  York,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
i  river,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal,  40 
»f  Albany;  pop.  of  the  village  in  1870, 
of  the  town,  5,125.   The  Rensselaer  and 

railroad  and  the  Glcn^s  Falls  branch 
itrre.  The  village  contains  a  weekly 
per,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
,000,  a  state  bank  with  $100,000  capi- 
ensive  manufactories  of  '*  congress  bit- 
,nd  of  turbine  water  wheels,  three  saw 

foandery  and  machine  shop,  a  blast 
,  a  brewery,  two  manufactories  of  stone- 
md  one  each  of  paper,  malt,  matches 
ooiiifl,  razor  strops,  and  fanning  mills, 
rt  £<lward  collegiate  institute  in  1872 

instructors,  420  pupils,  of  whom  141 
males,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 
ISCTE,  Sir  Jeha,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
1  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
he  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
;  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
>r9  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  in  1442  chief 
of  the  king*8  bench.  He  was  a  zealous 
trian,  and  when  in  1461  the  fortune  of 
n\e  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortescue  ac- 
licd  him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry  is 
'd  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
il,  by  which  title  he  has  been  mentioned 
ral  writers.  Soon  afterward  the  York- 
lo  at  that  period  controlled  the  pariia- 
inrlu<ied  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
nas  passed  by  them  against  the  king,  I 
and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In  I 
)  tied  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar-  | 
id  her  t^on  Edward,  and  remained  abroad  | 

years  :ii  tending  on  the  royal  exiles, 
imed  with  them  to  England,  but  after 
tie  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471  he  became 
ler  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having 
d  his  pardon  and  liberty,  he  withdrew 
cestershire,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 


his  life  in  retirement  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works  is  hia  treatise  De  Laudihus  Legum 
AnglUBy  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is 
that  of  Whitechnrch,  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  old- 
est translation  is  by  Mnlcaster  (London,  1516). 

FOn  ClilNES,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Clay 
CO.,  G^rgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at 
we  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southwestern 
railroad,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Atlanta ;  pop.  in 
1870,  758.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton. 
On  Colamoka  creek,  a  few  miles  S.  E.,  are 
several  ancient  artificial  mounds,  the  largest 
of  which  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  snrfaoe  at 
the  summit,  80  by  80  yards  in  extent.  From 
the  base  a  broad  canal,  500  yards  long  and  in 
some  places  12  ft.  deep,  extends  to  the  creek. 

FOn  ClAIBTy  Manitoba.    See  Wikm ipso. 

FOBTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  third  of  that 
country  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  for 
romantic  scenery.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchray  and 
the  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Thence,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Avendow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hUls,  and  after  receiving  one  or 
two  tributaries  assumes  the  name  of  Forth. 
From  this  point  it  begins  to  present  the  remark- 
able sinnosities  which  form  its  chief  character- 
istic, now  winding  ffracefally  through  a  rich 
level  country,  now  doubling  and  flowmg  W., 
again  sweeping  to  the  E.,  describing  at  times 
almost  complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along 
its  course  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The 
most  notable  of  these'  winaings,  called  the 
"  links  of  Forth,"  occur  between  Alloa  and 
Stirling,  the  distance  between  which  places,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  6  m.,  while  by  water 
it  is  12  m.  The  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon  are 
its  largest  tributaries.  At  K  incardine  it  begins 
to  widen  into  an  estuary,  called  the  frith  of 
Forth,  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Haddington  on  the  south.  The  frith 
contains  several  islands,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  herring  and  other  fish ;  length  50  m.,  great- 
est breadth  15  m.  The  general  course  of  the 
Forth  is  E.  or  S.  E.  Its  depth  is  from  8  to 
more  than  37  fathoms,  and  its  bottom  is  gene- 
rally muddy.  The  tide  sets  np  from  the  sea  aa 
far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  70  m.  It  is 
navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  Its  length  to 
the  sea,  including  all  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  would  not 
exceed  90  m.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  88 
m.  in  length,  connects  those  two  rivers. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  military  art  of  preparing 
a  place  to  resist  attack.  The  means  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  those  presented  by  nature, 
as  woods  and  rivers,  or  those  formed  by  art^  aa 
shelters  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  comU- 
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nation  of  both.    The  artificial  obstacles  thus    by  a  temporary  bridge.    These  defencctvm 
usod  arc  divided  into  two  clasites,  {)ermanent  \  found  to  be  insnfficient  agunst  the  iDgemnt? 
and  ti.'ni])orary  fort itica lions.     AVhen  they  are    and  skill  of  the  assailant,  who  bj  neani  oif 
of  a  durabk'  character  and  the  position  is  to  bo  |  covered  galleries  of  timber  gradniJlT  won  Im 
occupied  permanently  or  for  some  indefinite    way  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  when,  bjbreakiB|r 
period,  they  belong  to  tlie  former  class ;  but    his  way  through  it  or  undermining  it,  be  ^vrtt' 
when  the  po^^itiou  is  to  be  occupied  only  for  '  came  or  removed  the  obstmction  betwren  Imn 
a  short   time  or  durin*;  tlie  operations  of  a    and  the  assailed.    This  led  to  the  use  of  vide 
camjiaifrn,  they  are  sometimes  constructed  in  ,  and  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  place,  funn- 
great  haste  and  often  of  j>eritjhable  materials    ing  a  formidable  oljstacle  to  the  modes  of  it- 
and  receive  the  name  of  temporary  or  field  '  tack  then  used.     When  it  conld  be  obt^sed, 
fortifications.     I.  Pekmanent  Foktificatioxs.  !  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water.     With  the 
These  arc  essentially  defen*iive   in   their  na- 
ture, and  their  object,  has  not  changed  with 
time.     Their  history,  like  that  of  man,  may  bo 
divided  into   three   principal  e])Ochs,   ancient 
fortifications,  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages, 
and   moilern  ft)rtifications. — 1.  Primitire  and 
A  ncu'H  t  FortijicatioM.  The  oldest  fonn  of  forti- 
fication appears  to  be  the  stockade,  which  up 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  was  still  the  na- 
tional system  with  the  Turks  (jut  Ian  kit),  and  is 
even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  i»en- 
insuLi.     It  consists  of  a  double  or  triple  row 
of  the  trunk*  of  stout  trees,  planted  upright 


decadence  of  the  Koman  empire  the  «it  of  for- 
tification, like  other  branches  of  tlie  mihtarr 
art,  fell  into  decay. — 2.  Mediterai  F^rtiii^ 
tions.  The  principal  works  that  chararterin 
the  middle  ages  are  the  castles  placed  in  the 
most  inaccessible  positions  on  the  lines  of  com- 
munication which  the  little  inland  commeree 
that  was  still  carried  on  was  obliged  to  tnr- 
erse.  ITiey  were  provided  with  every  posrible 
device  for  an  obstinate  passive  defence,  beng 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  or  moat 
over  which  a  drawbridge  was  the  onlv  comnni- 
nication  to  the  main  entrance,  wliich  wm 
and  near  each  other  in  tlie  ground,  fonuing  !  fiankcd  by  towers  on  the  exterior,  and  cloNd 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  be  with  massive  doors ;  the  winding  i»assage  iLit 
defended.  Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the  |  led  into  the  castle  being  farther  secured  bja 
Scythians  Cortes  at  Tabas^-o  in  Mexico,  and  grated  portcullis,  which  could  be  dropped  it  i 
Capt.  C(M>k  in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  con-  moment*8  notice  to  arrest  a  sadden  a»«Tilt. 
tact  with  huch  stockades.  Sometimes  the  i  Looi)holes  and  machicoulis  in  and  on  the  wil!i 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  was  filled  up  and  towers  were  added.  In  addition,  there 
with  earth ;  in  other  instancres  the  trees  were  |  was  a  high  interior  tower,  termed  a  keep  c«r 
connected  and  held  together  by  wickerwork.  donjon,  which,  commanding  the  exterior.  ws» 
The  next  step  was  the  erection  of  masonry  also  a  watch  tower  over  the  adjacent  oooBtir. 
walls  instead  of  stockade^.  This  ]>lan  secured  ,  This,  the  last  defensible  point,  was  often  pn>- 
greater  durability,  at  the  same  tinietliat  it  ren-  |  vided  with  a  secret  subterranean  passage,  hav- 
derail  the  aK<ault  far  more  dillicult ;  and  from  ing  its  outlet  in  some  concealed  spot  on  the  n- 
tlie  davs  of  Nineveh  and  liabvlon  down  to  the  j  tenor,  bv  which  succor  could  be  introdaecd  lo 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  masonry  walls  formed  ;  the  castle,  or  the  garrison  And  safety  in  a  rteil- 
the  exclusive  means  of  fortification  among  all  thy  fiight.  The  fortifications  of  towns  teiif 
the  nK»re  civilized  nations.  The  walls  were  '  this  period  partook  of  tlie  same  charactais* 
made  h>  high  that  escalade  was  renderetl  dilfi-  tics  as  those  of  castles. — 3.  Jipdem  Fmifft^ 
cult ;  they  were  made  thick  enough  to  otter  a  |  tion.  THis  K>gins  with  the  invention  of  fM- 
lengtheneil  roistance  to  the  battering  ram.  and  powder  and  its  application  to  militarr  puipesia 
to  allow  the  defenders  to  move  alxmt  freely  on  :  We  divide  it  into  i>eriods  according  as  we  tei 
the  top,  sheltered  by  a  thinner  masonry  par-  -  the  art  practised  in  Europe.  Tliere  are  km 
apet  with  Itattlements,  through  the  embrasures  marke<l  periods,  viz. :  1,  during  the  14tli,  IBll^ 
(»f  wliich  arr(»ws  and  other  missiles  mi;:ht  be  !  and  10th  centuries;  2,  the  IGth  and  17tih  en- 
shot  or  thrown  a;rain<it  the  assailants.  To  in-  ;  turies;  8,  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries;  4,fraM 
crease  the  dvlenco,  the  ])arapet  was  s<K>n  built  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  TbaiHl 
overhanging',  with  holes  between  the  ]ir<»ie(*t-  '  was  noted  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  ki^ 
ing  stnne>  on  which  it  rested,  so  as  to  allow  the  j  tioned  system;  it  is  snppcMed  to  hare  0til^ 
besieged  to  see  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  reach  nated  in*  Italy,  and  was  during  thia  pCfMttt 
an  enemy  who  nii^'ht  have  got  so  far  liy  direct  only  one  used  in  Europe.  Most  or  tba  i^ 
missiles  from  above.  For  a  similar  reason  tow-  '  gineers  who  superintended  the  coDftrvcCioB  if 
ers,  which  at  first  were  nothing  more  than  the  works  were  Italians,  and  it  is  therefc 
sijuare  or  scmii  ircular  {»rojections,  built  from  ',  erally  known  as  the  Italian  system.  Thm 
distance  to  distance  in  the  wall  itself,  were  de-  i»eriod  was  noted  for  the  modificatioiia 
vised,  andsnbsc(}uent]y  were  divided  into  sto-  ])rovement8  in  this  system  made  in 
rics.  each  of  which  was  {)rovidcd  with  loop-  during  its  war  of  iDde|iendeDce  wi& 
holes  to  fiank  the  adjacent  towers  and  the  The  third  period  was  noted  for  the 
straight  jMirtions  of  the  wall  between  them,  ments  made  in  the  bastioned  arfltci 
Each  tower  couM  be  isolated  from  tlie  straight  French.  The  fourth  period  ia  notad 
jHirtion  of  the  wall  adjacent  by  an  interruption  larly  for  the  objections  made  to  the 
at  the  top.  over  which  communication  was  had    system  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  ana  aift 
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sabstitnte.  ThU  new  method  is  known  as  the 
polygonal  system,  and  as  many  recent  fortifica- 
tions in  Germany  have  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  often  called  the  Grerman  sys- 
tem. Whatever  be  the  system  used,  the  object 
is  the  same,  that  is,  to  make  the  place  so  strong 
that  to  gain  possession  of  it  the  enemy  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  operations  of  a  siege 
or  blockade.  Whatever  be  the  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, they  all  agree  on  certain  general  condi- 
tions as  necessary.  These  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  1.  They  should  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  with  success  an  open  assault.  2.  They 
should  have  secure  and  easy  communications 
for  the  troops,  both  within  and  to  the  exterior. 
3.  They  should  be  so  planned  that  every  exterior 
point  within  cannon  range  shall  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  work.  4.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  troops, 
and  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war.  5.  They  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
accessory  means  of  defence  that  the  natural 
features  of  the  position  may  afford. — The  most 
convenient  mode  of  fortifying  a  position  in 
a  simple  manner  consists  in  enclosing  it  with 


a  rampart  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  with  a 
ditch.  The  latter  when  dry  has  its  sides  re- 
vetted with  masonry.  The  accompanying  pro- 
file (fig.  1),  which  is  a  section  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  tlie  general  direction  of 
the  intrenchment,  will  show  the  form  of  para- 
pet and  ditch  generally  used.  When  the  place 
fortified  is  expected  to  contain  the  defenders 
only,  called  the  garrison,  it  is  termed  a  fort. 
If  it  surrounds  a  town,  or  is  expected  to  con- 
tain other  persons  than  those  designed  to  de- 
fend it,  it  is  called  a  fortress.  For  both  cases 
the  character  of  the  fortification  is  the  same. 
The  rampart  is  an  earthen  mound  raised 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  parapet  is  placed,  and  serves  to 
give  the  troops  a  commanding  view  over  the 
ground  exterior  to  the  work,  while  it  increases 
the  obstacles  to  an  open  assault  by  the  addi- 
tional height  it  gives  to  the  scarp.  The  top 
surface  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  called  the  terre- 
plein,  affords  a  convenient  and  secure  commu- 
nication for  the  troops.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart  are  so  arnmged  that  it 
shall  afford  cover  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
armament,  and  facility  for  firing  over  it  by  the 


ft 
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Fw.  ]  — <i.  tb«  nunpart,  of  which  a  6  ts  the  elope,  and  6  c  the  terreplcin ;  b\  the  parapet,  of  which  e  d  e  /  g  h  \s  the 
oatIin« :  <*'  c.  the  main  ditch;  d',  the  »carp  wall;  e ,  the  couutt-rscarp  wall;  /',  the  cmMnkment  of  the  covered  way,  <if 
which  m  n  \»  the  terreplein,  nop  the  outline  of  the  banquette  and  interior  slope,  and  p  r  the  glacis;  m'  7i',  the 
natural  aarfeoe  of  the  ground ;  /,  the  interior  crest ;  /  (7.  the  superior  slope ;  g  A,  the  exterior  slope ;  /  c,  the  interior 
s»|>e ;  d  e,xhe  banquette  tread ;  c  d^  the  banquette  slope. 


defence   both  with  artillery  and  small  arms. 
The  ditch  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the 
enemy  and  furnishing  the  earth  to  form  the  ram- 
part and  parapet.    To  give  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  faces  are  revetted  with  walls  of  mason- 
ry, called  respectively  scarp  and  counterscar[) 
walls.     When  dry,  the  ditch  is  made  from  20 
to  30  yards  wide,  and  receives  a  sliglit  slope 
toward  the  middle,  where  a  small  drain  called 
a  cnnette  is  dug  to  receive  the  drainage  and 
keep  It  dry.    When  wet,  the  ditches  are  wider. 
Scarp  walls  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  the  ordinary 
retaining  wall,  strengthened  by  counter  forts ; 
2,  the  same  with  relieving  arches ;  3,  detached 
in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rampart.     They 
are   usually  made  not  less  than  30  ft.  high, 
which    is   sufilcient   to   prevent   an   escalade 
if  tlic   defence  offer  an  ordinary  resistance. 
Coonterscarps  are  ordinarily  of  the  first  and 
Second  clajis,  and  are  generally  from  18  to  24 
ft.  high.     The  height  of  the  interior  crest  of 
the  parapet  above  the  exterior  ground  is  called 
the  command,  and  its  height  above  the  l>ottoiu 
of  tlie  ditch  the  relief.     The  covered  way  is  an 
open  passage  bordering  the  ditches,  forming  a 
continuous  communication  around  the  work, 


sheltered  from  the  enemy  by  an  embankment 
high  enough  to  cover  the  troops  using  it.  This 
embankment  is  arranged  Uke  an  ordinary  para- 
pet, having  on  the  exterior  a  gentle  »\o\Hi  or 
glacis.  Slopes  and  dimensions  of  profile  are 
as  follows:  scarp  and  counterscarp  slopes, 
^  (or  1  base  to  24  altitude) ;  exterior  slope, 
4  (45*^) ;  superior  slope,  I ;  interior  slope,  f ; 
banquette  slojie,  } ;  rampart  slope,  f ;  terre- 
pleins,  8  ft.  below  interior  crest ;  berm,  2  ft. ; 
thickness  of  parapet,  25  ft. ;  height  of  interior 
crest  above  bancjuette  tread,  4f  ft. ;  width  of 
banquette  treads,  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  general 
width  of  terreplein,  48  ft.  The  continuous 
line  enclosing  the  place  is  called  the  enceinte 
or  main  enclosure.  Although  a  great  diversity 
of  figures  may  thus  be  presented  by  tlie  outline 
of  tlie  work  enclosing  the  place  to  be  fortified, 
they  may  all  be  classed  under  four  heads,  to 
each  of  which  engineers  have  applied  the  term 
system  of  fortification.  These  four  classes 
are :  1,  circular ;  2,  polygonal ;  3,  tennilled  ; 
4,  bastioned.  The  circular  svstem  consists  of 
a  work  the  phm  of  which  is  circular  or  curved. 
The  polygonal  is  when  this  plan  is  a  polygon 
with  salient  angles  only,  or  where  the  reenter- 
ings  are  very  alight    The  tenailled  is  where 
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the  plan  consist!)  of  a  tcnailled  Iidc,  the  reen-  *  or  a  polygon  of  a  ^eater  namb«r  of  side*.  In 
terin^  an^rlcsi  being  between  UU^  and  1(M)°,  and  i  this  particular  case  laj  off  {,  or  63*33  5«rd»: 
tlie  salient  angles  not  less  tlian  OO'^.  The  has-  this  will  be  the  distance  for  the  hezagun  if 
tiuned  consists  generally  of  two  faces  and  two  '  any  greater  polygon.  Lines  drawn  throo^ 
tlauks,  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  being  con-  |  this  i>oint  and  the  extremities  of  the  ext«r^r 
nected  by  curtains.  A  work  consisting  of  an  side  determine  the  directions  of  the  facvs  ud 
en(*einte  alone  would  restrict  the  garrison  to  a  I  the  lines  of  defence.  AVc  nuy  assum«  t^ 
]mssive  defence^  and  would  be  more  or  less'  lengths  of  the  faces  and  then  deduce  the  flaL^i 
exposetl  to  surprise.  To  provide  against  the  ;  and  curtain,  or  assume  the  curtain  and  dcdoct 
hitter,  and  to  enable  the  garrison  to  make  a  |  the  others.  If  we  take  the  first  plan,  we  Iij 
more  active  defence  by  oi>eratiug  on  the  exte-  ,  off  from  the  salient  a  distance  equal  to  f  of  tLc 
rior  of  the  ]>lace,  engineers  have  devised  cer-  |  exterior' side,  which  gives  us  tlie  length  of  lir 
tain  exterior  defences  called  outworks  without  |  face  and  the  positions  of  the  shoulder  anjli?: 
the  enceinte.  Others  have  been  placed  within  '  then  draw  the  Hanks,  making  an  an»rle  of  II*- 
the  enceinte,  called  interior  works,  more  par-  1  with  the  lines  of  defence  or  lof.»*  with  tic 
ticularl y  for  the  purpose  of  defending  any  '  curtain.  I^y  off  on  each  flank  a  dlstancv  <.f 
breach  that  may  be  made  in  the  main  work.  I  50  yards  and  join  their  extremities  by  a  rtriia: 
When  an  interior  work  is  detached  from  the  ;  line.  This  will  give  the  curtain,  14*)  >ar:? 
enceinte  and  is  organized  to  receive  the  garri-  i  in  length.     This  length  of  curtain  admits  i< 


son  and  rely  on  its  own  resources  after  the  :  the  flanks  having  a  relief  of  44'>'><i  ft..  &cd  i: 
main  work  has  fallen,  it  is  called  a  citadel,  the  same  time  tboroughly  sweeping  tbe  lilt^li 
Owing  to  the  form  and  height  of  the  parapet,  in  front  of  the  curtain  by  the  tire  frf»m  tliito. 
its  tire  can  take  eflect  only  at  some  distance    Let  X  X,  fig.  2,  be  the  exterior  side;  tht-n.  fvl- 


beyon<l  it.  The  enemy  having  gained  the 
ditch  will  not  be  exjiosed  to  the  fire  from  the 
works  unless  some  arrangement  has  been  made 


lowing  the  foregoing  construction,  wc  U^e 
X  Y  the  magistral  of  the  face,  Y  Z  of  the  tul^ 
and  Z  Z  the  curtain.    The  line  X  Y'  proiluccil  to 


for  this  emergency.     Such  points  where  the    Z,-  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  curtain,  is'-tr 


enemy  can  fiml  shelter  are  called  dead  angles 
or  spa<*es.  These  may  be  removed  either  by 
arran^ring  the  lines  of  the  work  with  this 
object  in  view,  as  in  the  bastioned  system,  or 
by  means  of  auxiliary  works,  t<.*rmed  caj>on 


line  of  di'fence.  From  their  positiont*  it  i«  iri- 
dent  that  an  intimate  relation  exist.**  Utvtra 
these  lines ;  any  change  in  one  atfects  all  tie 
others.  The  angle  at  X  is  called  the  sal^tit 
angle  of  tlie  bastion ;  X  Y  Z,  the  shoulder  u* 


nieres,  scarj*  galleries,  counterscarp  galleries,  '  gles ;  Y  Z  Z,  the  curtain  angles ;  and  X  X  Y. 
<\:(*.,  as  in  the  polygonal  system. — //^/(^/V)7}<-J  |  the  diminished  angle.  Fmm  an  examinatii'ii  i-f 
S*/xfem,    If,  supposing  the  place  enclosi.'<l  by  a  '  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  we  have  nt»w  laid  c-d 


bastione<l  svstem,  we  connect  tlie  salients  of 
tlie  bastions  by  straight  lines,  these  will  form 
a  ]>olygnn  of  as  many  sides  as  there  are  bas- 
tions. If  the  curtains  be  produced,  they  will 
form  a  Sfiumd  polygon  within  the  first.  They 
are  respect  ivi-ly  called  exterior  and  interior 
polygr>ns.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  to  enclose  the  place  to  be  forti- 


the  phm  of  the  enceinte.  The  heavy  line  pinl- 
lel  to  the  one  constructed  id  the  interior  creft. 
Although  drawn  ]>arallel  in  the  figure,  it i* a-c 
absolutely  so  in  practice.  To  ex]iUin  thoe 
details  would  extend  this  article  to  a  dcfiw 
that  is  not  admissible.  Tlic  other  Un<*  Vf 
easily  understoiKl  by  looking  at  the  |*r\'& 
(fig.  1)  taken  on  tn'  m'  n\n\     C<»DunanicatMi 


fied.  The  exterior  polygon  is  generally  used,  '  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  ia  made  bvi 
and  sometimes  calle<l  the  ]K>lygon  of  the  for-  I  ])Ostem  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain  thtf 
tification.  It  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  comes  out  G  i\.  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditrk 
We  will  suppose  the  site  to  be  fortified  to  be  '  A  w<KHlen  ramp  is  usetl  to  doacend  fixn  tU 
Icvt'l  or  approximately  so,  and  the  polygon  to  I  ])Ostern  to  the  ditch.  In  front  of  the  curtail 
be  re^rular.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be-  is  placed  the  tenaillo  O,  its  form  bein|r  a  cv- 
twoiii  the  Kngtli  of  the  side  of  the  polygon  '  tain  parallel  to  that  of  the  enceinte  whb  tva 
and  the  Kngths  of  the  lines  of  the  fortification,  |  wings  the  scarps  of  which  are  on  the  pn4oBfii- 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Assume  tions  of  the  scarps  of  the  fiicea.  It  ia  aepantf^ 
the  length  of  a  side,  called  the  exterior  side,  '  from  the  curtain  by  a  ditch  18  yarda  vm^ail 
to  be  "iSO  yards.  To  lay  otf  the  lines  of  the  from  the  flanks  by  ditchea  II  yards  wide  It 
work,  some  (»ne  line  must  be  selected  as  the  is  intended  to  mask  the  masonry  of  the  cvtM 
directinir  one.  In  i>ermani'nt  fortifications  the  and  fianks  and  cover  the  poatem.  It  ii  tf^ 
line  of  intersection  of  the  front  face  of  the  ranged  for  defence  having  it*  fire  to  K 
s<'arp  wall  with  the  top  or  upper  surface  t»f  !  the  ditcht»s.  The  object  of  the  d*  1^ 
coping  is  taken,  and  re«-eivos  the  name  of  ma-  '.  niere  V  is  to  atford  a  secure  c 
;ristral.     In  giving  the  nivthtKl  for  locating  the  [  across  the  ditch,  and  to  be  a  d*  pi 

lines  on  one  side  or  front,  all  the  information  -  for  the  main  ditch.     The  object  ut 
niMvs.'i^iry  for  the  entire  work  will  be  known,    lune  (i  is  to  secure  the  gates  of  the  i 
liisiTt  tiie  side  of  the  polygon  by  a  pcrpen-  '  a  surprise,  to  mask  the  fianks  ai      i 
di<>iilar.  and  lay  otf  on  it  in>ido  the  polygon  a  '  the  enceinte  from  the  enemr'a  u 
diHtanri'e«|ual  to  J,  4,  (»r  I  of  the  side,  accord-    to  give  cross  fires  on  the  sal        i 
ing  as  the  jialygun  is  a  s<juare,  a  pentagon,  ,  tions.    They  favor  Bortiea  hj  i 
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turings  mftde  in  tho  fhiat.  The  cnts  K  K  ara  [ 
made  to  iMilate  its  oitretuities  from  the  Balieiit 
portion,  and  prerent  tho  enemy  from  driving 
tho  ilefenoe  from  the  redoubts  of  the  reentering  j 
places  of  snoB  if  he  should  gain  possession  of  | 
the  demilune.  The  demllime  redonht  J  is  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  aireeping  at  cIom  range  tlie  I 
terreplein  of  tho  demilane,  and  render  its  de-  j 
fence  more  olmtinate  by  the  support  it  receives  > 
from  tlie  redontit.  The  covered  way  D  D, 
bordering  the  ditches  of  the  main  work  and 


demilune,  forroaasecnreoommonicationaroond 

the  entire  work.  It  is  an  iudiBpetiaahle  out- 
work, and  is  of  the  highest  importance  where 
an  active  defence  is  to  be  made.  Traverses, 
a,  a,  are  placed  at  intervals  to  protect  the  troops 
in  it  from  ricochet  fire,  and  are  arranged  for 
defence.  Tho  covered  way  is  broken  forward 
in  the  reentering  angles  for  tho  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  covered  way  at  these  i>oiDl^ 
and  producing  a  flanking  arrangement  by 
which  the  glads  can  be  swept  and  i 


FM,  i  —A  A  A  A.  the  FKrInt*  Or  bodr  of  Uw  tltrr:  or  duIb  rnrlnnDri' :  H  B,  tli«  tutkuiaj  C  C  C  C  lh«  mln  i 
or  tbf  ditrbnf  thTeDCTlDU;  P  D  if  D.  Ibe  buttai  ud  demlhiiw  oocmd  nyi;  E  E,  U»  nintaiBH  pkeH  at  m 
F.titf  Kllm  phrv  oTumt;  I).  Ibr  drmlliinr:  H  H.  the  drmllune  AUeii:  J.  tbn  dHDilIUH  rcdonbl:  R  K.ruu  U 
itMBlhiM:  LI.  thrdllcbaflbi^drrnilaiiiircdniihl:  M  M,  Ihr  mlouhb  of  lb«  Rviil«1n(  pUcra  or annii :  N  N,  ditrb 
IbcndnibU;  O.  thf  uiulUii :  P.  donbkapoDDivR:  X  N.  cilrrior  itde ;  a  u.  micr«H  of  Uia  mrnvd  nr. 


fire  hroDfclit  to  bear  upon  tho  ground  in  front 
(•f  the  salienl&  Within  tliis  enlarged  space, 
r>r  rvOntering  place  of  arms,  a  redoubt  U  h 
pl.icvd.  lis  object  is  to  strengthen  the  covered 
way  and  sweep  with  its  fire  the  enemy's  estab- 
li»liiiients  on  the  glacis  of  the  dumilune.  Some- 
timef  a  redonbt  is  placed  in  the  salient  place 
of  nmu.  The  surface  of  the  embankment  of 
the  covered  way  ia  made,  from  the  interior 
crest  to  the  exterior,  with  a  gentle  slope.  The 
principle  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  these 


glacis  planes  is,  that  they  should  all  be  swept 
by  tho  artillery  fire  of  the  works  in  their  roar, 
and  by  the  musketry  fire  at  least  of  the  bn«tion 
face.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  he 
seen  that  in  this  system,  when  the  relief  and 
plan  are  suitably  arranged,  tho  fort ifi.'nt inn 
possesses  the  advantage  of  liaviiig  Its  ditches 
thoroughly  swept  from  within  the  main  work 
iteetf.  of  bringing  a  cross  am)  flank  flro  to  K'ar 
upon  the  approaches  on  the  salients,  and  fur- 
nishing a  strong  direct  and  cross  flre  u|>on  the 
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ground  in  advance  of  the  curtains  and  the  faces  |  hnt  sliglitlj  from  those  of  the  French  mj 
of  tlie  bastions. — Tlie  bastioned  system  came  '  Italian.    In  some  fortresses,  the  Mdapt^M  d 
into  existence  after  the  application  of  gun-  !  casemated  batteries,  which  in    recent   rw% 
powder  to  military  purposes.    The  precise  date  I  have  formed   so  important  a  ptrt   in  tLcir 
and  name  of  its  author  are  not  known.    The  '  works,  was  the  distingoishinff  featnre.    TUi 
])est  authorities  give  as  tlie  date  of  its  origin  '  school  reckons  a  number  of  onginal  writenus 
the  close  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the    fortifications,  among  the  most  noted  of  vkta 
l()th  century.     The  system  as  it  appeared  in  !  are  the  celebrated  Albert  iMlrer,  6pecU«.nd 
Italy,  and  as  practised  by  the  Italian  engi-    Rimpler.     Many  of  the  characteristic  fetfara 
neeri*  of  that  date,  was  soon  adopted  through-    of  the    French    school    were   suggested  bj 
out  Europe.     In  its  application  in  the  different    Speckle  many  years  before  tbej  were  adoMcd 
states,  it  was  varied  and  modified  in  different    in  France.     Swedish  engineers  paid  speduii- 
degrees.    These  variations  and  modificiitions  !  tention  to  covering  the  faces  of  their  vorb 
were  due  to  the  discussions  among  the  profes-  '  from  enfilading  fire.    Thej  made  free  qm  d 
sion  as  to  the  best  metiiod  of  combining  the  |  casemated  batteries,  having  them  often  in  wt- 
]>arts,  of  adapting  it  to  the  natural  features  of  |  eral  tiers.     They  also  arranged  their  btcricr 
the  country  where  applied,  and  to  the  natural    parts  so  that  each  should  contribute  to  tbe 
characteristics  of  the   people.      From  these    defence  of  the  others  and  be  capable  of  t& 
arose  the  schools  known  as  the  Italian,  Dutch,  •  independent  resistance. — Poly^nal or  Gtrwk€% 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish.     The  I  System.    This  system  has  been  projiOMd  bj 
Italian  school  was  characterized  by  very  small  |  several  engineers  of  distinction,  but  its  noil 
bastions  connecteil  by  very  long  curtains,  with  '  ardent  advocate  has  been  the  French  enpascr 
the  flanks  perpendicular  to  the  curtains,  and  !  Montalembert.     The  leading  features  U  tbit 
no  outw(»rks.     In  some  cases,  a  small  and  very  '  system  are  as  follows:  1.  To  occupy  the  pria- 
obtuse  bastion  was  placed  at  the  middle  of     cipal  points  of  the  position  to  be  fortified  thst 


the  curtain.  The  ditches  were  about  38  yards 
wide  and  24  ft.  deep.  The  defects  of  this  plan 
were  smm  felt,  and  an  improvement  was  made 


ore  liable  to  l>e  attacked  bj  works  which  ihsU 
contain  within  themselves  all  the  resoorctf 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  these  verb 


by  shortening  the  curtain,  enlarging  the  bas-  *  to  be  placed  in  reciprocal  defensive  reliliiiBf 
tions,  and  introducing  a  covered  way,  with  a  I  with  each  other,  but  so  arranged  that  tW 
t6te  de  pont  to  cover  the  communication  •  fulling  of  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  tht 
across  the  main  ditch  at  the  middle  of  the  '  enemy  will  not  compel  the  loss  of  tbeodMOL 
curtain.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  low  coun-  northesurrender  of  the  place.  These  are csDsl 
try,  want  of  time  and  money,  and  presence  of  independent  works.  2.  To  enclose  the  i|acc 
water  on  ornear  the  site,  led  to  decided  changes  in  rear  of  these  by  a  continuous  enceinte:  cr 
in  the  system.  From  the  nature  of  tlieir  connect  them  by  long  curtiuns;  or  ea^plov 
struggle,  their  defensive  works  were  based  them  as  a  system  of  detached  works  in  adi 
upon  a  strictly  passive  defence.   The  character-    of  a  main  work,  for  the  purpose  of 


istic  features  of  the  Dutch  scliool  were  wide 


capacious  intrenched  campa.     The 


ditches  filled  with  water,  low  ramparts  with-  ;  when  use<l,  to  be  polygonal  in  plan  vlA  i 
out  revetment  walls,  an  enceinte  often  within  \  revetted  scarp,  and  so  arranged  with  the  ii- 
one,  and  nimierous  outworks.  The  French  ;  dependent  works  as  to  sweep  in  tlie  BNrt 
school  was  characterized  by  a  combination  of  effective  manner  bj  their  fire  the  iqyroachsi 
the  be.^t  features  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  of  the  enemy,  both  near  and  distanL  t.  Tt 
schools.  Retaining  the  profile  of  the  latter,  |  provide  the  most  ample  meana  for  an  adht 
the  outworks  of  the  former  were  added.  It  is  j  defence  by  covered  ways  strengthened  bj  etfl- 
to  this  school  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  :  matetl  redoubts,  and  ample  commnnicmKioMW 
rules  and  principles  of  the  bastioned  system.  I  tween  them  and  the  main  work  for  toctks  ii 
Scientific  and  systematic  fortification  may  bo  large  bodies.  4.  To  shelter  the  artilkfj  frsB 
s.iid  to  date  from  Vauban,  so  perfect  are  his  the  enemy's  fire,  and  so  arrange  it  that  it  ihsl 
works  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  predeces- -  be  superior  to  that  of  the  beriegm  at  Hf 
sors  throughout  Europe,  in  the  arrangement  of    period  of  their  attack.    In  thia  wj^Uem  ift* 


the  details,  the  i>roportions  of  the  lines,  and  the  plan  of  the  enceinte  and  of  anj  i 

adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  requirements  work  when  detached  is  poljgonaL 

of  every  hx^ality.    The  characteristics  of  the  of  which  arc  flanked  by  caponnitet*  which 

Spanish    school   are   the    increase  in  dimen-  are  ca.<^mated  stmctares  of  two    and  wsm^ 

sions  of  profile  and  height  of  scarp,  with  in-  times  three  tiers  of  fire;  or  the  froot  B^lt 

terior  intrenchineiits,  and  often  a  bomb-proof  either  slightly  tenailled  or  of 


keep,  the  object  being  to  render  the  defence  with  short  casemated  fianks  to  flank  the 

more  obstinate.    They  made  free  u<k'  of  de-  caponnidre ;    the  mun  flanking 

tjiched  works,  but,  like  the  main  work,  they  for  the  ditch  being  the  caponnidrei,  a  worit < 

were  generally  organized  f(»r  a  strictly  passive  terior  to  the  enceinte.    The  c^KXinUnini 

defence,  depending  upon  their  own  resources  cases  extends  across  the  ditch,  prqfeetiBg 

rather  than  cooperation  from  the  main  or  other  the  outwork  on  the  other  aide»  and  aba  Wf 
works.     They  frcijuently  omitted  the  covered  •  the  interior  of  the  enceinte.    It  seme*  il  tlii 

way.    Tlie  works  of  the  German  school  differ  case  three  purposes:  to  flank  the  ditch;  ai  ■ 
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redoubt  for  the  oatwork ;  and  as  an  interior 
work  to  sweep  the  terrepleios  of  the  enceinte. 
Where  tlie  caponni^re  is  not  flanked  from  the 
main  work,  by  scarp  galleries  or  batteries, 
other  arranfrements  are  devised,  as  projecting 
wings,  or  small  caponni^res  attached  to  the 
raain  one.  Free  use  of  oasemated  defences  is 
made  in  this  system ;  also,  systems  of  mines 
for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  defence  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  counterscarp 
galleries.  The  protile  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  used  in  the  bastioned  system.  The  use  of 
detached  and  semi-detached  scarps  affords  fa- 
cilities for  arranging  corridors  or  open  pas- 
sages around  the  works,  and  opportunities  for 
lofipholes.  To  sum  up,  this  system  proposes 
to  dank  the  ditches  not  from  the  work  itself, 
but  by  auxiliary  works ;  to  provide  an  over- 
whelming artillery  tire  protected  in  defensive 
casemates ;  and  to  organize  strong  permanent 
works  within  and  independent  of  the  en- 
ceinte, which  are  to  serve  as  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  garriiMm  when  forced  to  give  up  its 
defence.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  com- 
pared with  the  bastioned,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  1,  that  the  interior  space  enclosed 
by  equal  lengths  of  enceinte  is  greater  than 
in  the  bastioned;  2,  that  the  faces  of  the 
work,  from  the  greater  obtuseness  of  the  sa- 
lient angles,  are  less  exposed  to  ricochet  fire ; 
8,  that  the  fire  of  the  faces  has  a  better  l>ear- 
inf?  on  the  distant  defence ;  4,  that,  requiring 
fewer  pc»ints  on  a  given  extent  of  line  to  be 
fortified,  there  will  be  fewer  flanks,  and  more 
artillery  will  l)e  dii<posablo  for  the  faces  and 
curtains ;  5,  that  tlic  besiegers  will  be  forced 
to  a  greater  development  of  trenches  for  the 
same  number  of  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  is  deficient  in  the  strong  concen- 
trates! cross  fires  that  exist  in  the  bastioned 
system  in  front  of  the  salients.  The  flanking 
arrangement  of  the  ditch  being  an  exterior 
work,  as  soon  as  its  fire  is  silenced  the  main 
work  will  be  ex]K)8ed  to  an  escalade.  It  is 
furtlier  objecte<l  to  this  system  that  the  nu- 
merous works  of  masonry  can  be  easily 
rained  by  distant  batteries  of  heavy  calibre, 
eiipecially  when  weakened  by  loopholes  and 
casemates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  caponnieres 
and  defensive  barracks ;  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops  and  material  of  war  through-* 
out  the  indefiendent  works  deprives  the  de- 
fence of  that  unity  and  concert  of  action  so 
necessary  for  a  successful  resistance ;  that  the 
works  are  more  costly  from  the  greater  amount 
of  masonry  u^tnl;  and  finally,  that  it  is  im- 
prudent to  al>andon  a  system  that  has  been 
test<*d  ft>r  one  that  does  not  possess  this  ad- 
rantaire.  In  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
r>etween  engineers  advocating  them,  an  exag- 
geration of  the  defects  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  analyzed 
s»?em  to  be  the  governing  principles.  The 
truth  is  that  f>oth  possess  great  merits,  and 
due  credit  should  bo  given  to  each  system. 


The  fragility  of  masonry  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heavy  projectiles, 
the  increase  in  calibre  of  the  cannon  used  and 
in  accuracy  of  firing,  must  naturally  incline 
engineers  to  limit  its  employment  as  much  as 
possible ;  reserving  its  use  for  positions  where 
it  will  not  be  exposed,  or  is  so  covered  that 
nothing  can  be  feared  from  the  besieger^s  guns. 
— It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  cir- 
cular and  tenailled  systems.  They  observe  the 
general  conditions  that  wo  have  given  as  com- 
mon to  all  systems  of  permanent  works.  The 
advantages  they  possess  and  the  objections  that 
are  made  will  be  a|)parcnt  to  those  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  bastioned  and  polygo- 
nal systems. — General  Remarks,  So  far  in  the 
consideration  of  fortifications  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  first  three  conditions  and  on 
allusion  to  the  fourth.  No  work  would  bo 
complete  without  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the 
troops  and  magazines,  whatever  bo  the  system 
adopted.  The  details  of  these  works  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  treating  specially  of  these 
constructions.  The  fifth  general  condition  in- 
volves the  use  of  water  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  character  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  mines, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  work 
when  placed  on  an  irregular  site.  The  last  case 
calls  largely  upcm  the  skill  and  the  science  of 
the  engineer.  When  the  terreploin  of  a  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  shelter  the  troops  and  ma- 
teriel by  the  parapet  or  by  traverses  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  who  occupies  ground  higher 
than  the  site  of  tlio  work,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
filed from  fliat  fire.  This  fire  may  be  direct  or 
in  reverse.  These  prol)lenis  of  direct  and  re- 
verse defilement  are  among  the  most  important 
in  tlie  profession,  and  ijemand  a  minute  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  ]>o- 
sition  in  relation  to  the  defence.  No  rules  but 
of  a  very  general  character  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  such  cases. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  order  to  arrange  the 
different  parts  of  a  fortification  and  combine 
them  proporiy,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  to  fulfil  the  general  condition 
before  given,  and  a  suitable  ada|)tation  of  these 
parts  to  the  natural  features  of  the  ])osition, 
are  necessary.  The  utility  of  i)ermanent  forti- 
fications has  been  seriously  called  in  question; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napole<m,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  the  duke  <»f  Welling- 
ton, and  others  have  all  regarded  them  as  of 
great  utility  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  a 
country.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  general 
has  ever  entertained  a  difierent  opinion  from 
them  on  this  subject. — The  selection  of  the 
points  to  l>e  fortified  will  be  influenced  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule, 
those  points  known  as  strategic  points  are  the 
ones  selected ;  that  is,  those  points  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  objects  to  be 
gaine<l  by  an  enemy,  or  whose  occupation 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to  him.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  such  a  point  from  its 
importance.    Tlie  effect  of  seizing  the  capital 


ei-ptaclo  of  tho  fn1iiiiiiat«,  this  will  not 
and  tlie  primer  will  retain  its  sunsltiv 
The  variuly  of  breech-loading  weapon:)  do- 
scribed  in  special  treatises  on  this  suhjcct  is 
verT  great. 

PffX  {eulpet,  Cav.)  a  cnrnivoroas  animal  be- 
lonpnft  to  the  vulpine  divisifin  of  the  faD)il>- 
eanidir.  Fuxob  may  bo  distin)rDi»lied  from  the 
dopH,  woItcb,  and  other  diDrnal  eitniilir,  by 
thuir  I'jwer  statare,  [lointed  muzzle,  shorter 
neck,  slender  limbs,  and  loD);,  bushy,  und  cylin- 
drical tiul ;  the  fur  is  finer,  tliielccr,  and  more 
glOH^i;;  they  difthsc  a  strong  scent  from  a  gtiiud 
at  tlio  bHK  of  the  tiiil,  so  that  hounds  can  easily 
track  thum ;  the;  dig  burrows,  and  hunt  at 
iiiKlit,  the  puiiil  of  tbc  eyo  fonnin^  a  vertieal 
fissure ;  the  dentition  is  tbe  snmo  as  that  uf  the 
wolf  and  dug.  Foxus  are  slij,  cnnninF;,  sus- 
picions, cleanly,  unsociable,  and  ince|iable  of 
true  domesticity ;  their  svn^s  of  si;;ht,  smell, 
and  bouring  are  very  acute,  and  their  speed  is 
great ;  their  tricks  to  escape  their  enemies  and 
to  Bcizo  their  prey  are  bo  remarkable,  that  the 
epithet  fo»y  i«  proTerhially  applied  to  the  cnn- 
ning,  deceitful,  and  anscrupulous  knare.  Steal- 
ing from  his  hiding  plarc  at  night,  the  fox  fal- 
lows tho  ste]>s  of  Biiiall  animals,  and  pounces 
upon  Ibo  Iiure  in  her  form,  and  groufte,  )>ar- 
tridires.  and  pbeasantn  on  thi-ir  nests;  he  is 
fond  of  fruit,  esiiecially  grapes,  and  will  eat 
B<[uirrels,  ruts,  moles,  lield  mice,  cheese,  fisit, 
and  aim  Kmall  reptiles,  insects,  and  even  car- 
rion; in  cultivat«d  districts  lie  is  fond  of  visit- 
infc  the  farm  yard  in  search  of  poultry  and  epu^ 
Foxv.i  are  so  cunning  (liat  they  are  very  rarely 
taken  in  any  kind  uf  trap ;  the  favorite  and 
surest  way  of  destroying  them  is  by  meat  poi- 
Boneil  by  Btrychnino,  which  is  now  familiarly 
employed  for  this  pnrpose  even  by  our  remote 
IniUan  tribes.  Tlic;  lirlnit  forth  once  a  year, 
froni  four  to  eight  at  a  birth,  the  joung  being 
born  with  the  eyes  closed :  the  breeding  sea- 
eon  in  tlio  northern  Btntes  begins  toward  the 
end  of  February,  and  frestatiun  continues  GU  to 
Go  days.  Tliere  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
tunes  of  the  voice ;  they  lie  down  in  a  curved 
form,  sleep  pnifoundly,  and.  wlien  watching 
binlTi,  stretch  (he  hind  legs  behind  them,  a 
h.t bit  noticed  in  soiiiedogs;  they  hunt  singly, 
each  line  jibindcring  fur  the  suti>fHCtioa  of  his 
own  Hp|>c(ite.  f  »f  tlie  14  or  more  well  oscer- 
tuineil  s]<eeie>s  six  are  found  in  the  United 
State:';  they  are  diHtril.utitl  over  the  surfaco 
of  hotb  hemisplieres.  most  abundantly  in  tlie 
nortb,  and  never,  acfonling  to  lluuiilto'n  Smith. 
sontbiif  thee([Uatiir;  the  resemblance  U't  ween 
the  api-cieti  is  greater  than  in  other  genera  of 
tho  family.  Prof.  Itaird  refltricti  tlie  genus 
Tfilpn  ti>  tUose  KjivrieM  having  a  lung  muzzle, 
the  tail  with  soft  fur  an<)  huig  hair  nnilornily 
miietl.  and  the  tem|ioral  creslK  uf  the  c knil  com- 
ing nearly  in  contact,  the  n-d  f.in  iK-ing  the 
type  of  this  section ;  he  projiuse*  the  genus 
UTtirynn  for  ihcwe  sjH-cies  which,  like  the  gray 
fox.  Iiave  n  short  muzzle,  the  tail  with  a  con- 
cealed maiie  of  Stiff  hairs  without  imy  inicr- 


I  mixture  of  soft  fur,  the  temporal  crcfts  tlviTi 
widely  separated,  and  the  under  jaw  with  u 
angular  emarjnnation  below. — The  eomnin 
American  red  fox  (  V./vlzua,  Desu.)  bo*  Idoc 
sitky  fur,  with  a  full  boaby  tail  tipped  wai 
white;  the  ctdor  b  reddiili  yellow,  gmdol 


with  gray  on  the  tower  back ;  thnMt  uj 
narrow  line  on  tlie  belly  white ;  bock  of  Mil 
and  ti{is  of  the  hair  on  the  taM  fexcepi  tbc 
terminal  bmsh)  black.  The  crow  fox,  tbi 
variety  decmaatiit  (Cieoff.),  haa  the  innidc 
lower  perls,  and  legs  black,  the  tail  blicktr, 
and  a  dark  band  between  the  sboDlte* 
crossed  by  another  over  them  ;  thu  it  hmU 
from  northern  N'ew  York  to  Canada  and  aoftk- 
em  Michigan  and  'Wisconsin,  while  the  itl 
variety  occurs  from  Pennsylvania  to  CaA 
and  IVom  tho  Atlantic  to  the  UiMoaii  lit 
silver  or  black  fox,  variety  argenUiUK  ^kavl> 
is  black,  except  on  the  posterior  bad,  whm 
the  liairs  arc  ringed  with  gray,  and  tfaa  l^if 


tail  le«a  bushy  and  more  tapcrii^; 

is  longer,  the  eyes  further  apart,  and  tlw  M 
more  slendor ;  the  red  color  ia  dariur  nd  tb 
tint  more  uniform,  with  little  tt  tha  gnMia  ta 
of  the  American  species ;  the  »paae  wtoa  A* 
whiskers  are  inverted  is  whttaiBattadsfdaiv, 
and  there  is  more  white  on  tha  throat  ndbtdv: 
this  is  the  V.TiiltfariMiBntK.);  itisfbandfra* 
Spain  to  Norway,  and  from  Great  Britaa  M 
eastern  Russia.  The3eq>e«ffiandTarieti<anrT 
in  length  (Vom  noso  to  root  of  tall  fttm  14  to  M 
in.,  and  the  tail  to  endof  bur  fmnlfi  toMia 
From  tho  fact  that  in  the  boBC  enrea  rf  As 
I'nited  t>tates  no  sknlls  of  the  red  fox  ban  turn 
found,  while  thoee  of  the  gray  fox  arc  etmmm, 
it  is  believeil  by  many  Datnraliata  thai  Iki 
American  red  fox  is  a  descendant  of  the  Eh»- 
peac  r.  Tiilgaru.  The  skin  of  the  red  fa  ■ 
worth  at>ont  %l  TS,  that  of  tba  eifMa  ta  alMl 


three  times  aa  much,  and  that  of  the 
bz  much  more;  bot  prioei  vorj  much 
Dg  to  the  caprices  of  faibion.  The 
an  red  fox,  being  a  northern  speciea,  ia 
laoted  by  horeea  and  hoDnda,  aa  the  na- 
the  conntiy  would  geaerallj  render  tbii 


npossible,  and  the  people  will  not  per- 
ir  etnnding  grain  to  be  trodden  dowa 

and  beast.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
1  the  contrarj,  the  sport  of  fox  bnnting 
if  tlio  most  popular  amnseraenta  of  the 
;las8«8. — The  prairie  fox  ( V.  macrounu, 
the  largest  species  known,  inhabits  the 
portions  of  North  America,  and  is  noted 

beant?  of  its  fur;  ite  general  color  is 
A  of  the  red  fox,  and  it  aeems  toroninto 
ietf  of  a  cross  fox ;  the  tint  is  fellower. 


,*^i^ 


Afttta  ¥<a  (Tnlpa  k^piu). 

re  in  more  white  below;  the  tail  is  tin - 
3\j  full  and  hairy ;  the  skiill  is  cliarnc- 
hr  A  inaule  ai  mucb  looRer  than  tliat 
red  fox.  an  is  the  muzzle  of  the  latter 
At  of  tlie  European  species.  The  kitor 
>x  (  r.  reloi,  Say)  ia  smaller  than  the 


red  apftdea;  the  he«d  ia  ahort  and  brood,  the 
ears  small,  and  the  legs  ahort;  the  tail  is  vtrj 
dense  and  biuhf ;  the  general  color  above,  in- 
cluding the  ears  and  tail,  is  jellowlah  gnj, 
grizzled  on  the  back,  side*  pole  reddisfajrcliow, 
below  whitish,  and  tail  bUoh-tipped.  Kie  aro- 
tio  fox  (  V.  la^ut,  Unn.)  ii  chledjr  confined  to 
the  arcdo  regions  of  both  hemiipherea,  and  has 
rarely  been  seen  within  the  liniila  of  the  tJni- 
ted  States,  though  it  haa  oooaiionall]'  been 
found  in  Newfoundland :  it  is  nnaller  than  the 
red  fox,  with  a  very  fDll  and  bnah;  tail,  the 
soles  of  the  feet  thiddy  furred,  and  the  pelage 
One  and  dense ;  in  the  adult  the  color  is  whiter 
in  the  joung  grayish  leaden.  We  are  ^miliar 
with  the  appearance  and  habits  of  this  sptciea 
through  the  narratives  of  arotio  explorers. — 
The  graj  fox  (  V.  Virffinianii*,  Schreb. ;  w^ 
eyon,  Baird)  has  the  head  and  t>od7  aboat  B8 
in.  long,  and  the  tul  14  or  16  in. ;  the  tail  boa 
a  concealed  mane  of  stiff  haira.  The  color  is 
gray  varied  with  black ;  sides  of  neck  and 
flanks  folvons;  band  encireling  the  mnzile 
black;  throat  white;  tail  hoarj  on  the  sides, 
rustv  below,  black  at  the  tip.  The  head  ia 
shorter  and  the  l>odj  stonter.than  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  the  fiir  ia  mnch  coarser. 
It  is  decidedly  a  soothem  qraoies,  being  rare 
north  of  Pennevlvania,  and  common  from  that 
state  southward,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  it  is  less  daring  and  canning  than  tlie 
red  fox,  and  rarely  visits  tlie  farm  yard ;  it  in- 
vades the  nests  of  the  wild  tnrkev,  poonoes 
upon  ooveys  of  quails,  and  gives  chase  to  the 
rabbit  like  a  dog.  Wtien  pursued  b;  hounds 
in  open  woods,  where  it  cannot  skulk  through 
tiiicE  underbrush,  it  will  very  often  cKmb  a 
tree.  In  general  this  species  does  not  dig  a 
burrow,  preferring  a  hollow  log  or  a  hole  in 
the  rocks  for  its  den ;  it  is  often  caught  in  steel 
traps,  and  aa  a  pet  ia  less  playftil  and  less  odor- 
ous than  the  red  fox.  Its  windings  when 
chased  afford  good  sport  for  the  hunter,  and 
its  chase  with  horses  and  bounds  in  the  sotith- 
em  states,  where  the  ground  ia  favorable,  ia 
niach  relished  aa  a  healthful  exercise  and  ex- 
hilarating pastime.  In  Carolina  this  species 
£  reduces  from  three  to  five  young  at  a  time  in 
[arch  or  April.  The  shc»t-tailed  fox  (F.  or 
(7.  litt/iralu,  liaird)  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
gray  fox.  with  the  tail  only  one  third  the  length 
of  the  body;  it  reeemblee  a  miniature  gray  fox, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  house  oat,  thoutch  of 
stouter  body  ;  it  was  found  on  the  island  of 
Son  Miguel,  on  tbo  coast  of  California. — Other 
species  of  fox  exist  in  Xepaul,  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  in  Syria,  and  in  ^typt,  named  re- 
spectively V.  Ilodgunii  (Ilardw.),  V.  Hintalat- 
eru(Ogilby).  r.  Od&fr  (II.  Smith),  and  F.JTt- 
lotkui  (Geoff.). 

FOX,  ChariM  Jawei,  on  English  stateionan 
and  orator,  bom  in  London,  Jon.  S4,  174B, 
died  at  Chiswick,  Sept  18,  1S06.  His  Mher, 
Henry  Fox,  afterward  Lord  Holland,  had 
amassed  a  great  fortune  as  paymaster  of  tbo 
forces;  ids  mother  was  a  dai^hter  of  Cbarlea, 
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tlie  second  duke  of  Richmond,  and  bv  her  bo 
was  deHcendi'd  from  C'hurles  II.  of  England 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  It  is  said  that  his 
fattier,  when  ho  was  about  14,  having  taken 
him  to  Spa,  gave  him  five  guineas  a  night  to 
play  with  ;  the  source,  perhaps,  of  his  invin- 
cible attachment  to  gaming,  lie  studied  at 
Wandsworth  and  Eton,  where  ho  impressed 
his  schoolfellows  with  a  conviction  of  his  su- 
periority. From  Eton  he  went  in  1704  to  Ox- 
ford. Hero  ho  gamed,  studied,  and  spent  pro- 
fusely the  lavish  allowance  given  him  by  his 
father.  IIo  read  Homer  and  I^nginus,  and 
gained  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  later 
years  he  was  able  to  repeat  long  passages 
from  Homer.  Leaving  Oxford  without  gradu- 
ating, he  went  to  the  continent  in  170t».  Du- 
ring his  residence  abroad  ho  taught  himself 
Italian,  and  contracted  a  partiality  for  Italian 
literature  whicli  lasted  through  liis  life.  In 
August,  lYOft,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  had  been  electe<l  to  ])nrliament  in  his  ab- 
sence, while  yet  under  age.  He  took  his  seat 
as  a  supporter  of  the  duke  of  Grafton's  minis- 
try, foHowing  the  political  faith  of  his  father, 
and  made  his  tirst  speech  in  the  house  April 
15,  1709.  In  February,  177U,  ho  was  made  a 
junior  lord  of  tlie  admiralty,  but  resigned  in 
1772.  In  January,  1773,  ho  was  made  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  treasury,  but  camo  into  col- 
lision witli  the  premier,  and  was  dismissed 
Feb.  28,  1774.  After  his  fatlier's  death  Fox 
joined  the  opposition,  and  was  an  eloquent 
assailant  of  tlie  leading  measures  of  the  minis- 
trv.  He  foretold  the  defeat  of  the  Hritish 
arni'^  in  America,  and  stotnl  bv  Edmund  Hurke 
in  the  struggle  against  the  policy  of  Lord 
North.  In  the  l»eginning  of  1780  Burko 
brought  forward  his  plan  of  economical  re- 
form, which  was  zealously  sup[>orted  by  Fox; 
this  was  rejected  by  tho  house,  but  resolutions 
were  passed  for  an  in<iuiry  into  tho  public 
exj)enditure.  Fox  siipported  Pitt's  motion 
for  parliamentary  reform  in  May,  1782,  an<l 
introilu<*ed  a  measure  of  con<'ession  to  Ireland. 
When  tho  ministry  of  Lord  North  fell  in  this 
year.  Fox  was  made  secretary  for  foreiim  affairs, 
and  undertook  to  secure  peace  with  the  hostile 
powers,  and  the  recognition  of  tho  indepen- 
dence of  the  Unite*!  States.  The  negotiations 
Were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  marquis 
<if  Koi-kinirham.  the  prime  minister:  and  when 
Lord  Shelburne  took  the  head  of  the  ministrv, 
Hurke,  Fox,  and  several  of  their  associates  re- 
sijrncd.  In  April.  1783,  Fox  came  again  into 
power  .as  foreign  secretary  in  the  coalition 
which  he  had  made  with  his  former  enemy, 
Lt>rd  North,  and  on  account  of  which  nun  h 
rNlinm  was  cast  upon  him.  On  Nov.  18  he  in- 
troduced his  bill  designeil  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  India,  which  he  ]»res«ied  with  his  usual 
warmth,  and  aided  by  Hiirke  it  passed  tho 
coinnions;  but  the  lords,  the  <'rown.  and  tho 
1n<lia  c<»mpany  being  airainst  hiin.  the  coalition 
fell,  and  the  ministrv  were  dismissed.  l)ec.  18. 
On  resolutions  introiluced  by  Fox,  there  was 


a  decided  minority  against  the  new  minitirr. 
and  parliament  was  dissoWed.  Fox  stood  fit 
Westminster,  against  the  whole  inflaence  U 
the  court  and  ministry,  and  was  declared 
elected  by  a  large  minority;  bat  the  nnrac- 
cessful  candidate  domanded  a  scrntiny  of  tie 
vote,  and  the  high  bailiff  took  upon  hini<k:f 
to  make  no  return  of  represent atires  for  tbv 
city.  The  retnms  being  delayed  for  al»oat  i 
year.  Fox  entered  parliament  for  a  So«:»tfh 
borough.  The  high  bailiff  was  afterward  tiocil 
£2,000.  Fox  finally  trimnphed,  and  the  na- 
tion was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  that  i4 
Fox  and  that  of  the  king.  On  April  22,  17^ 
Fox  opened  the  Benares  charge  against  War- 
ren Hastings,  in  whose  impeachment  be  aided 
Hurko  and  Windham.  When  in  1788  Georpe 
III.  became  insane,  Pitt  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent  by  narliament,  bnt  Fox  main- 
tained the  right  of  tne  nrince  of  Walea,  after- 
ward George  IV.,  as  inuefeasible.  The  recor- 
ery  of  the  king  ended  the  discnssion  for  the 
time.  Fox  moved,  March  2,  1790,  the  repeal 
of  the  coriK>ration  and  test  acts.  A  lack  of 
sympathy  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  refzard 
to  tho  principles  of  tho  French  rercJutioit, 
arose  between  him  and  Burke,  and  led  to  tfatir 
formal  sejiaration.  May  6,  1791.  Fox  vai  in 
earnest  sympathy  with  liberal  principle*,  and 
in  1791  aided  Wilbertbrce  in  his  efforts  to 
abolish  tho  slave  trade,  ile  introduced  a  bill 
defining  tho  i>owers  of  juries  in  trials  fcir  lilieL 
which  was  passed  in  April,  1792.  In  1793  be 
supported  Grey*8  motion  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, and  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  reform 
party.  This  party  was  in  a  hopeless  miooritr, 
and  finding  his  opposition  in  the  bouse  of  eom- 
mons  useless,  he  ceased  to  attend  \t»  weaatm 
in  1797 ;  and  in  1798  he  was  struck  fnim  ihs 
list  of  privy  councillors  for  having  repeated 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's  toast,  **The  mtueilTof 
tho  i)eople.''  From  1797  to  1802  he  passed 
his  time  chiefiy  in  retirement.  He  planned  n 
edition  of  Dry  den,  a  defence  of  naeine  aad 
the  French  stage,  a  refutation  of  the  hiirtoriral 
theories  of  Hume,  and  a  history  of  the  refo- 
lution  of  1G88.  I  lis  researches  for  this  lirt 
work  took  him  to  Paris  in  1802,  and  while 
there  he  was  treated  by  Napoleon  with  mavM 
distinction.  Only  a  portion  of  the  propoicd 
history  of  the  revolution  of  1A88  was  ever 
written;  it  is  chiefiy  notable  from  the  tet 
that  Fox  would  not  use  any  word  whirh  had 
not  been  used  by  Dry  den.  Retnminir  to  par- 
liament, ho  united  with  Pitt  against  the  Ad- 
dington  ministry,  bnt  upon  ita  fisU,  whea  FStt 
wished  to  form  a  new  ministry.  Fox  was  ex- 
])rt^y  excluded  by  the  king,  and  PStt  wu 
obliged  to  make  his  selections  from  the  sabor- 
dinates  of  his  predecessor.  This  ministry  vai 
dissolved  by  litt's  death,  Jan.  23,  180«.  and 
Fox  became  secretary  for  foreign  afliura  in  lbs 
new  ministry  formed  by  Lord  GraiTiDe.  I^ 
ring  liis  short  service  of  only  aeTcn  nonte 
Fox  procured  a  vote  in  the  conmraM  for  lbs 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  catered  itf* 
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ions  for  peace  with  France.  Fox  was . 
bhe  roost  brilliant  and  saccessful  of  de- 
ll is  personal  appearance  was  fine, 
I  manner  impassioned  and  convincing, 
klessness  dissipated  his  estate,  and  dn- 
arge  part  of  his  life  he  was  continually 
;.  Yet  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his 
.  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  and 

animity  of  all  his  conduct^  that  he  was 
Lud  honored  by  the  purest  men  of  the 
Rurke  loved  him  as  his  chosen  fHend ; 

iberforce  he  labored  side  by  side  in 

of  humanity ;  and  even  the  austere 

u  ooasted  of  his  friendship.     In  his  po- 

(rinciples  he  was  firm  and  unbending ; 

>tion  of  ambition  took  him  from  the 

honor ;  no  opposition  terrified  or  dis- 
id  him.  He  gave  to  the  whig  party 
land  its  distinguishing  principles;  he 
ted  those  measures  of  reform  in  the 
ition  which  have  finally  been  adopted ; 
ubably  no  other  statesman  has  had  so 
n  influence  upon  the  politics  of  £ng- 
\fackintosh  says  of  him :  **  He  certain- 
«s8ed,  above  all  moderns,  that  union 
on,  simplicity,  and  vehemence  which 

the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the 
>emosthenean  speaker  since  Demos- 
'—See "•  Character  of  the  late  Charles 
Fox,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  (2  vols.  8vo, 
,  1809);  *' Speeches  in  the  House  of 
•ns  by  C  J.  Fox,''  with  a  biographical 
tical  introduction  by  Lord  Erskine  (6 
>ndon,  1815);  and  *^  Memorials  and  Cor- 
lence  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  by  Lord 
Uissell  (3  vols.,  I»ndon,  1854).  Some 
ing  )>articularH  of  the  private  life  of  Fox 
tn  in  the  posthumous  *^  Recollections  of 
Rogers"  (London,  1859),  and  in  "Hol- 
mse,"  by  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein 
1,  1873). 

Cetrge,  the  fonndef  of  the  society  of 
,  bom  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 

July,  1624,  died  in  London,  Jan.  13, 
His  father  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian, 
r  to  give  his  son  any  education  beyond 
and  writing.  The  boy  was  grave,  and 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  was 
iced  to  a  shoemaker ;  but,  keeping  aloof 
is  fellow  workmen,  he  meditated  upon 
iptures,  gradually  shaping  the  doctriqes 
le  afterward  promulgated.  About  the 
9  he  abandoned  his  occupation  in  order 
are  himself  for  the  mission  to  which  he 
1  he  had  been  called.  For  some  years 
a  wandering  life,  living  in  the  woods 
solitary  places,  and  practising  a  rigid 
ial.  In  1648  he  made  his  appearance 
eacher  at  Manchester,  where  the  ex- 
I  of  his  peculiar  views  caused  much 
ent,  and  subjected  him  to  imprison- 
9  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Thence- 
ndeterred  by  the  assaults  of  the  popu- 

the  persecutions  of  the  magistrates, 
relied  over  England,  preaching  his 
^8  with   an   earnestness   and   persua-  | 


siveneas  which  won  him  many  converts.  He 
advocated  virtne,  charity,  the  love  of  God,  and 
a  reliance  upon  the  inward  motions  of  the 
Spirit,  by  which,  as  he  asserted,  and  not  the 
Scriptures,  *^  opinions  and  religions  are  to  be 
tried."  Simplicity,  not  merely  in  religions 
worship,  but  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  was 
also  ui^ed  upon  his  converts ;  and  to  his  refu- 
sal to  recognize  the  ordinary  tokens  of  out- 
ward respect,  as  well  as  to  take  any  oath,  are 
to  be  ascribed  most  of  the  persecntions  and 
imprisonments  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
The  term  Quakers  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  Fox's  followers  at  Derby, 
in  1650,  in  consequence  of  his  telling  Justice 
Bennet,  before  whom  he  had  been  brought, 
to  ^*  quake  at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  (See 
Fbiends.)  In  1655  Fox  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  London,  and  examined  in  the^  presence  of 
Cromwell,  who  not  only  released  him,  dedar- 
ing  that  his  doctrines  and  conduct  were  equally 
harmless,  but  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
protected  him  from  persecution.  In  1669  he 
was  married  to  the  widow  of  a  Welsh  judge, 
and  two  years  afterward  he  visited  the  North 
American  colonies.  A  large  oak  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  under  which  he  preached  just 
two  centuries  before,  and  which  was  esteemed 
a  historical  monument,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  October,  1873.  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1678,  he  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  for  exciting  dis- 
turbances among  the  king's  subjects.  But  he 
was  released  within  a  year,  and  went  in  1677  to 
Holland,  where  his  preaching  was  attended  with 
considerable  success.  He  returned  to  England, 
was  again  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  nay  tithea, 
revisited  Holland  in  1684,  extending  nis  travels 
to  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and  Dantzic,  and  a  few 
years  before  his  death  established  himself  in 
London,  where  he  rested  from  his  labors,  al- 
though he  continued  to  preach  occanonally. 
Fox  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  and  his  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  excellence  in  the  explana- 
tion of  Scripture  and  in  prayer  are  mentioned 
in  t«rms  of  nigh  praise  by  his  disciple,  William 
Penn.  His  published  works,  containing  his 
journal,  correspondence,  and  all  his  writings 
upon  his  doctrine,  are  numerous  and  curious. 
They  were  partially  collected  in  8  vols,  fol., 
1694-1706.  An  edition  in  8  vols.  8vo  haa 
been  published  in  Philadelphia.— dee  ''Life  of 
George  Fox,  with  Dissertations  on  his  Views,'* 
&c.,  by  S.  Janney  (Philadelphia,  1852). 

FOX,  Jfhiy  an  English  anthor,  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, lincolnshire,  in  1517,  died  in  London  in 
1587.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  elected 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  1548,  but  be- 
coming a  convert  to  Protestantism  was  de- 
prived of  his  fellowship  In  1545,  and  reduced 
to  great  distress  by  the  withholding  of  his  pat- 
rimony for  the  same  reason.  After  some  time 
he  obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  immortalized  by  the  story 
of  Shakespeare's  robbing  his  deer  park.  He 
was  next  employed  by  the  duchess  of  Rich* 
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mond  08  tntor  to  the  children  of  her  brother,  '.Mlj  500  warriorti,  cnltivtted  Indian  com.  and 
the  carl  of  Surrey,  who  was  then  imprisoned  |  were  expert  huntersi,  bat  Lad  no  canoe«.  Still 
in  the  tower,  and  afterward  executed.     After    -     *    '    ^  ^'  '  *     '^'  •■  " 

tlie  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  restored 
to  lii^  fellowship.     In  the  rei^  of  Mary  he  Hed 


turbulent,  they  made  war  on  the  Sioux,  and  held 
their  own  against  all  their  enemiea.  althooffh 
suffering  severe  losses.    The  mis^ionarii-*  failed 


to  the  continent,  and  was  employed  at  Basel  as  i  to  make  any  great  impression  on  them.  At 
a  corrector  of  the  press.  On  the  death  of  the  '  the  summons  of  De  la  Barre  in  1684  they  fcat 
queen  he  returni^l  to  England.  The  duke  of  .  warriors  who  joined  Dorantaye  on  Lake  Erie 
Norfolk,  one  of  his  former  pupils,  gave  him  a  |  for  the  campaign  against  the  Five  Natiooi. 


pt;nsion,  and  ho  was  a)>pointed  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  This  otfico  ho  re- 
tained while  he  lived,  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to 


They  also  toi>k  part  in  Denonville's  more  ««nuu 
campaign.  They  soon,  however,  showed  but- 
tility  to  the  French,  and  opened  intercoorw 


the  new  articles  of  religion  preventing  any  fur-  i  with  the  Five  Nations,  even  propoaing  to  r«^ 
ther  preferment.  He  was  the  author  of  numer- ;  move  to  their  territory.  Won,  as  Frtni-ii 
ous  works,  all  of  which  arc  now  nearly  forgot-    writers  charge,  by  English  promises,  the  Fuxtf 


ten  save  his  Acta  et  Monumenta  Ecclettia^  better 


under  Pemoussa,   with  the  Maskontens  tod 


known  under  its  English  name,  *^Fox*s  Hook  !  Kickapoos,  attacked  Detroit  in  1712.  I'oBoi*- 
of  Martyrs,^*  which  lirst  appeared  in  I^^ndon  son,  the  French  commander,  called  oat  tb« 
in  1  •*>():).  It  details  the  sutferings  of  the  early  allies  of  France,  and  the  Foies  were  beftiectd 
Protestant  refonners  fnwn  "  the  great  |K»rsecu-  in  their  fort,  where  they  made  a  desperate  de- 
tions,  and  horrible  troubles,  that  hauo  been  !  fence;  but  they  finally  fled,  were  pursoHl. sod 
wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romishe  prel-  almost  all  destroyed  at  Presqnc  Isle  on  Ijikc  S^t 
ates,  especiallye  in  this  realme  of  England  and  Clair.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  molested  i-Tcrr 
tScotlande,  from  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  thou-  !  road,  and  in  1710  I^uvigny  was  sent  ajsi&rt 
sande,  vnto  the  tymo  now  present,*'  and  met  them.  He  invested  their  fort  at  Butte  dc* 
with  great  success,  though  its  trustworthiness  Morts  on  Fox  river,  and  compelled  them  to 
has  always  )>een  disputed  by  Catholics.  i  sue    for    peace.      They  continued    h«6tilitief 

FOX,  WiiUan  JohnsoD,  an  English  clergy-  i  against  the  French  and  their  allies  for  yean, 
man  and  {loiitician,  born  in  AVrentham,  8uf-  '  making  the  road  to  Loaisiona  almost  imiMMM- 
fulk,  in  17H(>,  died  Juno  8,  IHO^.  He  was  .  able.  The  French  sent  another  exiK^itiiA 
cducati'd   at    Homerton  Independent    college,  >  against  them  under  De  Ligney  in  172H,  vlirb 


ravaged  their  country,  and  again  in  17M.  Fi- 
nally, in  1740,  with  the  aid  of  tlte  MeDODo- 
nees  and  Chip{>ewas,  they  drove  the  Foxd 
from  their  river    to    the   Wisconsin. 


embraced  Unit^irian  doctrines,  and  l>ecame  a 
preacher,  in  which  capacity  he  officiated  many 
years  at  the  chapel  in  Finsbury  s<iunrc,  Lon- 
don. He  took  an  active  ])art  in  politics,  on 
the  extreme  liberal  side,  and  was  a  popular  Foxes  however  joined  tiie  French  in  tb«v 
speaker  for  the  anti-corn-law  league.  In  1H47  last  struggle  for  Canada,  and  served  osdtf 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of  1  Montcalm  at  Fort  William  llenry.  At  tlit 
Oldham  in  parliament,  as  successor  to  Wil-  close  of  the  war  in  1763  they  were  in  a  Uiyt 
Ham  CoblKitt,  was  returned  again  for  the  same  village  of  logs  and  bark  on  the  Wisconsin,  vilh 
borough  in  18o2  and  1H.57,  and  held  his  seat  fields  of  corn  and  vegetablea.  Althonfh  ia 
until  he  resigned  in  1802.  He  contributed  1730  they  were  rei)orted  as  reduced  to  ItO 
larirely  to  the  *^  Westminster  Review ''  and  to  ;  warriors,  they  are  at  this  time  said  to  haveia- 
other  perio<licals,  and  published  several  works,  I  creased  to  320.    Tlio  Foies  took  no  part  ia 


among  which  are  **  Lectures  on  Religious 
Ideas  "  and  **  Lectures  to  the  Working  Class- 
es" (4  vols.  12mo). 

FOXES,  a  tribe  of  X<»rth  Americim  Indians 


Pontiac*s  war,  but  l>efriended  the  whites,  la 
1700  they  settled  at  Prairie  dn  Chien,  9fii  named 
from  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  the  Dog.  Wkca 
the  American  revolution  began,  tbej  touk  ap 


of  the  Algon(|uin  family,  noted  in  hi>tory  as  arms  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  fooghl 
turbulent,  daring,  and  warlike.  They  were  of  ,  under  Do  Langlade.  English  influence  VK^ 
two  stneks,  one  calling  themselves  Outagamies  :  vailed  even  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
or  Foxes,  whence  our  En^dish  name;  the  other  •  Foxes  did  not  indeed  take  part  in  the  IfiaHi 
Miisqiuikink  or  menof  red  elay,  the  name  now  war,  though  8<»me  may  have  been  involved 
used  by  the  tribe.  They  lived  in  early  times  with  the  Sacs  who  did,  five  chiefs  claimiBg  IP 
with  tiie  kindred  Sacs  east  of  Detroit,  and  us  act  for  the  Foxes  and  Saca.  By  the  tnsa^of 
some  say  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  we  Nov.  3.  18(U,  for  ji2.234  50  and  an  annatyef 
may  conjecture  them  to  be  the  Outatrwami  of  i  :^1,0(K».  the  Foxes  and  Sacs  ceded  to  theUwtcd 
the  early  Jesuit  narratives,  who  resided  near  |  States  immense  tracts  of  land  on  the  Hiwaiwiri 
Lake  St.  John.  They  were  <lriven  wot,  nnd  i  Jetfreon,  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  on  the  fr 
settled  at  Saginaw,  a  name  ilerived  from  the  .  linois  and  its  branch  the  Fox.  Tb^wcRtf 
Sacs.  Thence  they  were  driven  by  the  Iroipiois  ;  this  time  cliietly  west  of  the  Miaaiaaipia.  in  a 
to  (ireen  hay.  Abimt  l»*>oS  they  were  fi>reed  single  village,  140  leaguea  abore  St.  uiH^wd 
from  this  by  the  Iroquois  and  Winnebagoi-s,  numbered  1,200.  When  the  aeeood  war  vitk 
and  linally  took  po-'t  on  Fox  river.  Here  they  i  England  iKrgan,  300  of  the  Foxm  and  tkcv 
Were  visited  by  the  trailer  Perrot  and  the  mis-  .  kindred  the  Sacs  went  to  Maiden  to  jota  Ut 
sionary  Allouez  in  1007.    They  numbered  prob-  \  British  forces,  and  took  part  in  the  -^-^  -^ 
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iky.  Keokuk  with  the  friendly  Sacs  and 
retired  to  St.  Louis.  In  September, 
hey  made  peace,  agreed  to  give  up  pris- 
lirc,  hut  one  band  of  Sacs  long  contin- 
hc  called  the  British  band.  In  1822 
ere  on  the  Mississippi  near  Fort  Arm- 
in  three  villages,  some  having  moved 
Iowa  and  returned.  They  were  expert 
H  and  canoemen,  and  cultivated  300 
>f  land,  raising  com,  beans,  pumpkins, 
•Ions ;  many  were  employed  in  the  lead 
digpng  400,000  pounds  in  a  season, 
with  the  Sacs,  ceded  lands  by  the  treaty 
r.  4,  1H24,  and  July  15,  1830,  but  were 
le  extent  involved  in  the  Black  Hawk 
1 83 1,  begun  by  that  chief  of  the  British 
f  Sacs  who  wished  to  retain  Rock  Island 
ois.  At  the  close  of  this  war  the  two 
iikkIo  a  treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong  with 
H'ott  and  Gov.  Reynolds,  ceding  lands 
annuity  of  $20,000  for  20  years.  By  a 
ucnt  treaty  at  Rock  Island  they  ceded  a 
.^served  in  the  last,  embracing  256,000 
for  $192,000.  They  then  centred  on  the 
>ines  in  an  irregular  Br]uare  tract  about 
ile.H  each  way.  The  Foxes  at  this  time 
re<l  2,446,  cultivating  no  more  than  be- 
lougli  hunting  less.  Turbulent  as  ever, 
ere  constantly  at  war  with  neighboring 
(Jovemment  removed  them  again  by 
eaty  of  1842,  and  in  1849  they  were 
on  the  Osajje.  Since  then,  in  spite  of 
niont  efforts  to  civilize  and  improve 
tliey  have  declined  in  numbers  very  rap- 
jjoctinjr  witli  steady  pertinacity  mission- 
nd  schools.  In  1872  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
u<l  ceded  their  lands  in  Kimsas  to  the 
States  in  1859  and  1868  numbered  only 
K)ut  one  half  Foxes.  They  occupied  a 
ition  of  483,840  acres,  between  the  North 
'  the  Canadian  and  the  Red  fork  of  the 
«jas.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mis- 
the  hand  who  remained  faithful  during 
ick  Hawk  war,  are  reduced  to  88,  ocou- 
i  reservation  of  16,000  acres  in  S.  E.  Ne- 
nnd  N.  E.  Kansas.  This  band  has  near- 
•e  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as  the 
,  though  thosi*  of  the  Mississippi  have 
live  stock.  The  latter  have  annuities 
tini:  to  $60,0<X);  those  of  the  Missouri 
.5<uj.  In  1857  a  party  of  317  Sacs  and 
tired  of  being  constantly  moved  from 
ition  to  reservation,  bought  lands  in 
Iowa,  imaided  by  government,  for  they 
m1  no  annuities.  Here  thev  set  to  work, 
ive  $10,440  invested  in  stock,  and  have 
$2,71')  worth  of  j)roduce  in  a  year,  while 
n:r  out  as  farm  laborers  they  are  rapidly 
in;;  industrious  and  self-sustaining.  The 
s.  who  at  first  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
ring  them,  now  find  them  good  workers. 
UUIVR.  See  DmrrALis. 
HOIMK  See  Horxn. 
ISLI^fl^  See  ALErxiAy  Islands. 
RIVER*  I.  A  river  of  Wisconsin,  called 
Indians  Neenah.     It  rises  in  the  S.  cen- 


trd|portion  of  the  state,  and  fiows first  nearly 
8.  W.  to  within  1^  n^  o^  the  Wisconsin,  when  it 
turns  suddenly  N.,  and  after  a  coarse  of  a  few 
miles  assumes  a  N.  £.  direction,  passing  through 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  into  the  S.  end  of  Green 
bay.  The  rapids  in  its  lower  coarse  furnish 
immense  water  power.  The  channel  has  been 
improved  so  that  steamboats  pass  from  Green 
bay  to  Lake  Winnebago.  The  subject  of  con- 
necting the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  by  a  ship 
canal,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan into  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  a  government  survey  of  the 
route  has  been  made.  The  whole  length  of 
Fox  river  is  about  200  m.  II*  Also  called 
the  Pishtaka,  a  river  which  rises  in  Wauke- 
sha CO.,  Wisconsin,  fiows  nearly  due  S.  until 
it  reaches  Oswego,  Illinois,  when  it  turns  S. 
W.,  and  falls  into  the  Illinois  river  at  Ottawa, 
after  a  course  of  200  m.  It  afibrds  abundant 
water  power. 

FOT,  MaxinitteB  S^kastiei,  a  French  soldier 
and  orator,  bom  at  Ham,  Feb.  8,  1775,  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  28,  1825.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1791  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  served 
saccessively  under  Damouriez,  Moreau,  Mas- 
s^na,  and  Bonaparte,  and  became  colonel  in 
1801.  His  further  advancement  was  for  a 
time  impeded  by  his  freedom  of  speech  and  his 
vot«  against  making  Napoleon  emperor;  but 
for  his  distinguished  services  in  the  Peninsula 
he  was  made  brigadier  general  in  1808,  and 
general  of  division  in  1810.  At  Salamanca,  in 
1812,  he  protected  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,*and  in  the  following  campaigns  gained 
great  applause  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres.  At 
the  battle  of  Orthez  in  1814  he  was  seriously 
wounded.  On  the  first  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  general  of  infantry.  During 
the  hundred  days  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  division,  fought  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  was 
wounded  at  Waterloo.  On  the  second  restora- 
tion he  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  history  of  the  peninsular  war.  In 
1819  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties by  the  department  of  Aisne.  For  six 
years  he  hehl  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  where 
he  advocated  constitutional  liberty  with  ener- 
gy and  boldness,  and  was  recognized  as  the 
national  orator.  His  health,  impaired  by  his 
former  wounds,  broke  down  under  his  parlia- 
mentary labors,  and  he  died  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  It  having  been  reported  that  the  only 
inheritance  left  his  children  was  his  fame,  sub- 
scription lists  were  opened,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  amount  had  reached  1,000,000  francs. 
The  speeches  of  Gen.  Foy  were  collect^  and 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris.  1826).  His 
unfinished  HUtoire  de  la  guerre  de  la  Pt'tiin- 
9ule  appeared  in  1827,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 

FRACTIOIV  {\M,  frangerty  to  break),  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  an  expression  for  an  unexe- 
cuted division,  originally  invente<l  to  represent 
a  quantity  less  than  a  unit  Thus  }  originally 
signified  three  quarters  of  one,  and  afterward 
was  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  three,  these 
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two  quantities  l>cin^  identical.  The  dividend  oas,  soorbntic,  and  venere«l  diwtMft.  pr«<iU- 
number  is  cnlk'd  the  numerator,  because  in  \)o^  to  fracture.  VioleDce  applied  to  i  {«rt 
arithmetic  it  numbers  how  many  parts  are  does  not  always  produce  a  direct  fractart:  for 
taken ;  and  the  divisor  is  called  the  denomi-  instance,  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  but  isdi- 
nator.  tiecause  it  names  the  parts.  These  terms  rectly  break  the  clavicle ;  the  knwpu  ksd 
are  retained  in  algebra,  where  it  is  evident  ,  the  olecranon  are  the  bones  most  comnKinlT 
that  tlieir  literal  meaning  is  ina|)|)licable.  Frac-  ''■  broken  by  musi'ular  action.  The  phywiloci- 
tinns  are  also  used  to  express  the  ratio  of  the  ■  cal  symptoms  of  fracture  are  pain  and  inabi^r 
numerator  to  the  denominator.     Thus  tlje  ex-    to  move  the  limb ;  the  phvsicid  chanrtert  vt 

,r.W.n  ::l  .n.>-  sig-n^.  the  ratio  of  tl.o  s„.  rr^tlrrtiS^o/  fcf'-fiXf  S 

of  ttio  quantities  a  and  h  to  their  diflerence,  or  crepitation  when  the  broken   fragmeDti  vt 

the  (luotient  arii»in<r  from  the  division  of  thut  moved  upon  each  other.     When  there  is  greti 

sum  by  that  ditierence.     The  propriety  of  in-  swelling,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  iIm 

dilating  the  quotient  and  the  ratio  by  the  same  nature  or  even   the  existence  of  a  frsrtare. 
sign  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  the  ,  The  course  of  a  i<imple  fracture  is  a  itainiiil  laA 

<{Uotient  bears  the  same  ratio  to  unity  that  the  intlamed  swelling  a  few  days  after  the  src- 

dividend  bears  to  the  divisor.     A  decimal  frac-  dent,  with  more  or  less  febrile  reaction ;  thcfc 

tinn  is  one  wh<ise  denominator  consists  of  1  gradually  subside,  and  with  proper  trestma; 

with  zeros  annexed,  in  which  c&se  the  denomi-  the  bone  unites  in  from  one  to  two  mnotlH. 

nator  is  not  written,  but  is  understood  from  a  witii  or  without  deformity  according  to  rir- 

point  t)eing  pretixed,  with  7.oros  if  necessary ;  cumstances  not  always  under  the  control  of 

thus, '371  means  ^,^V«  'O*^*^!*  Toitiiri  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^'^  surgeon;  when  the  constitution  is  di»^ 
on.  A  continued  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  ease<l,  or  the  reparative  process  iigudii-ioa»k 
numerator  is  1,  and  whose  denominator  is  a  interfered  with,  union  may  not  take  place  ua 
whole  number  plus  a  fraction  whose  numera-  a  false  joint  be  formed.  Complicated  fr»i*tiin* 
tor  is  1  and  denominator  a  whole  number  plus  ,  often  terminate  in  the  death  of  |K>rtions  of  Uei 
a  fraction,  iV-c.  '■  and  of  the  soft  parts,  in  unhealthy  ab9cv«lf^ 

FRICTIRE,  in  surgery,  a  disruption  or  sepa-  and  tetanus,  leading  perhaps  to  fatal  coope- 
ration between  the  parts  of  a  bone  or  cartilage,  qnences  unless  the  limb  be  removed.  The 
prtKlueed  hy  external  violence  or  the  sudden  prognosis  of  fracture  of  course  depends  on  it* 
and  foreible  contraction  of  muscles.  The  frac-  situation,  extent,  complication  with  woondK. 
ture  is  said  to  I>e  simple  when  there  is  no  ex-  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  wiil 
ternal  wound ;  compound  when  com])licate<l  occur  to  every  physician.  The  procew  U 
with  lesion  of  the  surrounding  soft  ])arts ;  and  reparation  has  been  descrilied  in  the  artjtk 
connninuted  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  Bonk  (vol.  iii.,  p.  CI),  and  it  will  only  be  se- 
many  fragments.  Fractures  may  occur  at  any  "  cessary  to  say  here  that  lymph  is  eflbsed  be- 
time  from  the  end  of  intra-uterine  life  to  ex-  tween  the  broken  surfaces,  which  isgrvliisUT 
treme  old  age;  in  youth,  fractures  are  com-  converted  into  cartilage,  and  in  a  few  wm^ 
paratively  rare  on  account  of  the  elasticity  uf  intoa  sjiongy  ossific  mass  called  the  provinofial 
the  bones,  and  in  advanced  life  common  from  callus;  this  holds  the  ends  together  for  a  frv 
their  brittleness.  Ruptures  of  vessels  and  months  until  the  permanent  callus  is  dcpoat- 
ni-rves  are  the  most  dangerous  complications  ed  between  them ;  the  former  is  imdDaUysb- 
of  fractures  of  the  extremities;  gangrene  is  sorbed,  and  the  latter  has  all  the  chararten 
often  the  consequence  of  the  fonner,  and  of  true  bone.  In  the  interior  of  the  ikalL 
paralysis  convulsions,  or  intense  pain  and  in-  however,  and  in  the  cavitiei  of  the  sviovy 
tlannnation,  of  the  latter ;  comminute<l  frac-  membranes  of  the  joints,  no  proTiaiooai  esDM 
ture  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  tedious  is  formed;  if  the  parts  be  kept  in  close  apfp- 
suppuration.  necrosis,  false  joint,  or  much  sition,  bony  union  will  slowly  take  |^|m;  if 
shortened  limb;  disliK'ation  also  is  not  unfre-  •  not.  the  union  will  be  ligamentarj.  TheiiA- 
<inently  ad«le<l  to  fracture.  Fractures  may  be  |  cations  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  or  irt  tb* 
transverse  or  obli<}ue;  the  former  are  most  •  fragments,  and  keep  them  at  rest  and  la  doie 
common  in  children,  and  are  accompanied  by  c(»ntact,  so  as  to  prevent  deformity;  all  dii- 
little  displacement ;  the  latter  are  the  most  turbing  muscles  must  be  relaxed,  the  ends  of 
frecpient.  and  often  require  all  tiie  surgeon's  the  bones  extended,  and  the  parts  propcrtr 
skill  and  sutlerer's  patience  to  effect  permament  supported  and  kept  in  place;  the  limb  ■  to- 
reduction  an<l  prevent  deformity  of  the  limb,  dagi^l,  and  some  kind  of  splint  or  appantiiii 
The  causes  of  dis|>lacement  in  the  ends  are  a]>plied  to  keep  it  immovable  and  of  its  aatwil 
mn.scular  contractions  and  the  weight  of  the  length.  Sfdints  are  made  of  wood,  pasteboffi 
tractured  part ;  the  lower  fragment  rides  «>vor  ,  tin,  and  more  recently  and  best  of  S"'*^*!'^ 
the  upper,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  :  cha,  all  properly  i>added  and  seeored  ifBp^ 
inches.  The  bones  most  liable  to  fracture  are  displacement ;  the  starched  bandage,  eoBV^ 
the  -uperticial  ones,  like  the  cla\ itle.  tibia,  and  ing  of  layers  of  cloth  imbued  with  ilaick  tf 
skull;  or  such  as,  like  the  radius  in  the  fore-  dextrine,  is  light,  firm,  and  eapabia  cf  nry 
arm.  are  likely  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  exact  application;  a  plaster  of  Paria  a|ipstf* 
body  during:;  fall;  old  age,  caries,  and  cancer-  .  has  been  much  used  in  Geimaaj,  sspecirilf 
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or  intractable  persons  and  on  the  field  of 
lattle.  When  swelling  and  inflammation  run 
ligh,  antiphlogistic  and  refrigerant  applica- 
ions  shoold  precede  the  nse  of  bandages  and 
iplints ;  and  the  latter  when  applied  should  be 
oosened  when  swelling  comes  on,  and  after- 
ward reacynsted  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  oni- 
brmlj  in  phice.     The  variety  of  bandages, 

ints,  and  apparatos  for  the  diflferent  kinds 
n  fractures  is  verj  great ;  and  in  nothing  does 
imerican  surgery  stand  more  preeminent  than 
n  its  ingenious  and  effectual  instruments  for  the 
reatmcn  t  of  broken  bones.  The  accompanying 
(jmptoms  of  depression,  inflammation,  delirium, 
minful  twitchings  of  muscles,  and  other  com- 
>lications,  must  be  treated  on  principles  fa- 
niliar  to  every  surgeon.  When  a  false  Joint  is 
>roduced,  attempts  at  union  are  made  by  ex- 
uting  inflammation  in  the  separated  pieces  by 
nbbing,  the  seton,  sawing  off  the  ends,  and 
>ther  operations  now  in  vogue;  care  being 
aken  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  pa- 
ient,  and  to  correct  any  evident  constitutional 
rice.  In  compound  tinctures,  especially  the 
levere  ones  from  railroad  accidents,  the  qnos- 
ion  of  amputation  is  frequently  a  most  difli- 
mlt  one  to  resolve;  much  depends  on  the 
strength,  habits,  and  age  of  the  patient,  the 
legree  of  laceration,  the  proximity  to  joints, 
md  the  ii^ury  to  vessels  and  nerves;  if  the 
>pcration  be  decided  on,  it  is  generally  per- 
formed at  once,  before  the  accession  of  inflam- 
natory  fever.  It*  it  be  determined  to  retain  the 
imb,  the  bone  should  be  reduced  to  its  natu- 
'al  position,  loose  pieces  removed,  and  the 
lecensary  applications  be  made  to  induce  the 
rounds  to  heal ;   in  proper  time  bandages  and 

ints  should  be  applied ;  cooling  lotions,  opi- 
iiii  to  quiet  pain  and  restlessness,  prevention 
>t  lodgment  of  matter,  tonics  and  stimulants 
o  support  the  strength  under  profuse  dis- 
charges, are  the  additional  general  indications 
if  treatment 

FBAMINGHAX)  a  town  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
taohusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad, 
it  its  junction  with  a  branch  to  Milford,  and 
it  the  junction  of  several  divisions  of  the  Bos- 
on, Clinton,  and  Fitchburg  line,  20  m.  W.  by 
».  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  4,968.  It  is  in- 
eniected  by  Sudbury  river,  and  borders  on  Co- 
rhitnate  lake.  There  are  manufactories  of 
roollens,  cars,  and  carriages,  hats  and  bonnets, 
kc.,  and  a  national  bank.  The  town  is  the  seat 
»f  a  state  normal  school,  which  in  1872  had  10 
nstructors,  165  pupils,  and  a  library  of  1,200 
•olumo^.  There  are  20  public  schools,  inclu- 
ling  2  hi;;Ii  schools,  with  an  averafrc  attendance 
>f  about  7<K)  pu[»il8;  a  public  library,  with 
,bout  5,t>00  volumes ;  and  10  churches  (2  Bap- 
ist,  8  Conjsrre^ationaK  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist, 
Roman  Catliolic,  and  1  Universal ist). 

FEA5if«  the  monetary  unit  in  France,  Bel- 
inm,  and  Switzerland.  The  first  coins  having 
his  name  were  struck  under  John  the  Good 
f  France  in  1860;  they  bore  the  impression 
f  tiie  king  on  horseback,  and  the  device 


Ik^neorutn  rex^  and  were  called  franu  ^  eke- 
9al ;  they  were  of  fine  gold,  and  were  worth 
1  pound  {litre\  or  20  sols,  and  weighed  2^ 
pennyweights.  Under  Charles  V.  the  impres- 
sion was  of  the  king  on  foot,  and  they  were 
styled  franco  d  pim^,  bnt  retained  the  same 
value.  Under  Charles  VII.  their  weight  was 
reduced  to  about  two  pennyweights.  The 
first  silver  francs  were  coined  by  Henry  III. 
in  1575,  and  presented  on  one  side  the  head  of 
the  king,  and  on  the  other  a>  decorated  cross, 
and  weighed  *585888  pennyweight,  and  had 
a  current  value  of  20  sous.  Henry  III.  also 
coined  half-francs  and  quarter-francs.  In  1602 
the  value  of  the  franc  was  increased  to  21 
sous.  Having  suffered  many  alterations,  chief- 
ly from  clipping,  Louis  XIII.  prohibited  its 
circulation  for  more  than  its  actual  value,  and 
substituted  the  nlver  louis  of  60,  80,  15,  and  5 
sous  value.  The  franc  then  ceased  to  be  real 
money,  but  remamed  a  unit  of  valuation.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system,  in  1795,  it 
was  chosen  as  the  monetary  unit,  being  divi- 
ded into  tenths,  called  dicinuiy  and  into  hun- 
dredths, called  eentime$;  it  had  a  legal  weight 
of  8*215  pennyweights,  ^  fine ;  and  coins  were 
struck  of  2  and  5  francs  value  in  silver,  and  of 
20,  50,  and  100  francs  in  gold.  In  Switzer- 
land the  franc  was  adopted  as  the  unit,  along 
with  the  whole  Frepch  monetary  system,  May 
7,  1850.  In  1864  the  pieces  of  50  and  20 
centimes  value  were  replaced  by  pieces  of 
equal  nominal  but  less  intrinsic  worth.  After 
the  monetary  convention  between  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  in  1866,  the 
standard  franc  of  the  law  of  1795  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  the  five-franc  pieces ;  the  pieces 
of  50  and  20  centimes  value  being  reduced  to 
'835  of  pure  silver  instead  of  '900,  and  the  law 
requiring  their  withdrawal  from  circulation 
when  they  have  lost  *05  in  weight. 

FRAXf  AIS,  latalne,  count,  popularly  known  as 
FRAxgAis  DB  Nantes,  a  French  politician  and 
author,  bom  at  Beaurepaire,  Isere,  Jan.  17, 
1756,  died  in  Paris  in  1886.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  notary,  received  a  superior  education,  and 
became  in  1789  an  advocate  and  customs  di- 
rector at  Nantes  and  an  ardent  revolutionist. 
Subsequently,  as  a  member  and  for  some  time 
president  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  council  of  ^ve  hundred,  he 
acquired  great  popularity  by  his  denunciations 
of  royalists  and  priests.  He  readily  accepted 
office,  however,  under  the  consulate,  and  rose 
to  be  director  general  of  the  or^roi  department, 
which  gave  him  opportunities  of  offering  sine- 
'  cures  to  poor  literary  men,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  Maecenas.  He  retained  this  infiuentiai  post 
during  the  empire,  when  he  was  made  a  count 
From  1819  to  1822  he  represented  the  depart- 
ment of  Is^re  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  His 
revolutionary  pamphlets  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  his  miscellaneous  writings  brought 
him  little  fame.  They,  include  Tahfeau  de  la 
vie  rurally  ou  Voffriddture  en$eign^e  tTune 
maniire  dramatique  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1829). 


3GC  FRANfAIS  FRANCE 

FRA\(AIS,  Fnuifote  Lools,  a  French  painter,  I  shaped  peninsula  of  CotentiiL     On  the  X.  Lre 

horn  at  I'ionihiCTes,  Nov.  17,  1^14.     Hu  went  of  this  peninsula,  het ween  Capes  Barftur  i^i 

to  l*aris  in  Is-Ji),  became  a  hooksoller's  clerk.  La  Ila^e,  lies  the  port  of  Cherhounr.    Fnr*.: 

employed  his  leis^ure  in  titudyin^^  i>aintin^,  and  Capo  La  Ilajrue,  a  low  shelving  shorv.  iiiVr- 

produced  his  lir>t  landscape  in  1S41.     lie  has  rupted  by  granitic  clitfs,  runs  S4iuth wan!  t"i:- 

since  ac<iuired  celebrity  in  that  branch  of  art,  bay  of  Cancale,  the  sandy  bottom  of  wliiih  > 

and  his  masterpiece,  **  Orpheus,''  was  exhil)it-  dry  at  ebb  tide.     The  coast  then  risiiim*  i:- 

ed  in  18r»:i.    lie  has  also  painted  subjects  from  westerly  direction  to  form  the  triaiiL-islarj-r.- 

the  environs  of  Paris  and  Kome  (1800),  and  insula  of  Brittany,  the  rocky  ditl's  of  ttl/ii 

Mont  Blanc  (18Gyj.  present  a  wild  and  desitlate  asjiect.    It"  ix- 

FRiX'K    (Lat.    iiallia    or   Franeia  ;    Ger.  tremity,  Cai>e   St.  Mathieu  or  r  ini^t^re.  n  l- 
Fra/ikirich^  empire  of  the  Franks),  one  of  the  ,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  the  westernnlo^t  j-tViTit 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  occupying  the  of  France.     The  coast  is  here  deeply  in<Ki;tr»i 
western  end  of  the  central  part  of  that  con-  by  a  large  bay,  which  receives  it*  nanit*  ir- 1:: 
tinent.  between  hit.  42'  2o'  and  51^  0'  N.,  and  the  important  military  8eai>ort  of  Brv>t,  r.r.cr.} 
Ion.  4^  48'  W.  and  7^  38'  E.     It  is  bounded  X.  |  the  less  sheltered  bay  of  Douarnenez.  whuli  :• 
by  the  North  sea  and  the  strait  of  Dover  (Pas  separated  from  the  former  by  the  peniii>iil;u«;" 
de  Calais),  and  X.  W.  by  the  English  channel  Crozon.     From  the  point  which  project^  S.  ♦'! 
(La  Manche),  which  separate  it   fn>m  (treat  the   bay  of  Douarnenez,  the  coast.  gr::d'.:illj" 
Britain;  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Bis-  i  declining  and   becoming  sandy  again,  ri-rtnlv 
cay;   JS.  by  the  Pyrenees,  forming  its  frontier  E.  S.  E.  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.    Fphi 
toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Metliterranean  ;  E.  the  Loire  to  the  Gironde,  the  shore,  cominulrs 
by  the  Alps,  and  the  Jura  and  Vosges  moim-  ^  low  and  sandy,  is  indente<l   by  s«.'Veral  !•:}•. 
tains,  which  respectively  divide  it  from  Italy,  generally  protected   by  islands,  and  j-re*'!;!- 
Switzerland,  ami  the  (Jerman  emi)ire  ;  X.  E.,  the  two  seaports  of  La  Rochelle  and  Ko*  htii-r. 
on  which  side  it  has  no  natural  boimdarv,  bv  a  From  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  ti»  thr  f«  ••:  -■:" 
conventional  line  which  runs  from  the  Vosges,  the  Pyrenees,  the  coast  is  but  an  unbnktn  Ini 
crossing  the  Moselle  S.  W.   of  Metz,  to  the  of  sandy  downs  interspersed  with  marj'liiT«.  :hr 
shores  of  the  Xorth  sea,  some  25  in.  E.  of  the  |  only  opening  to  vessels  being  the  basin  if  Ar- 
strait  of  Dover,  ahmg  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  '  cachon.      Drifting  sands  have   here  coviTri 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium,  large  tracts  of  good  soil,  and  within  the  la«: 
Under  the  meridian  of  Paris,  that  is,  toward  its  two  centuries  a  number  of  scattereiT  cnl:n\ 
centre,  it  measures  X.  to  S.  about  500  m.,  and  private  residences,  convents,  an<l  even  wi.!t 
E.  to  W.,  between  lat.  48'  and  41)'',  about  555  villages,  have  been   thus  ci>mpletely   burii'i. 
m.;  while  its  greatest  length  X.  W.  to  S.  E.,  Along  the  Atlantic  division,  which  i*' aln-nt  "'■•■" 
from  tlie  extremity  of  Finistcre  to  Mentone,  is  m.  in  length,  there  are  many  islands',  imlndiiL: 
about  075  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  X.E.  to  Ushant  (Ouessant)  on   the  extreme  poir.i  -r" 
S.  AV.,  from  a  point  E.  of  Limeville  to  the  W.  ;  Brittany,  Belleisle,  nearly  opposite  the  n.o!::ii 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  line  crossing  the  of    the    Loire,    Xoirmoutiers,  IHeu,   Re.  ts-I 
former  nearly  at  riL'Iit  angles,  is  about  550  m.  OK*ron,  between  that  river  and  the  <»utlit  «f 
Its  total  area,  the  coast  islands  and  Corsica  in-  the  Gironde.     At  the  entrance  of  the  En^rli*- 
cluded,  is  otlicially  Cf>mputed  at  52,857,005  hec-  |  channel,  near  the  Cotentin  jieninsuln.  f«nr  i-!- 
tares,  or  204,(»9l'  sq.  m.     It  holds  tlie  fourth  ands,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney  i.\urii."Ti« . 
rank  in  extent  amonir  European  countries,  be-  and   Sark,   although  physically  belongiin:  t* 
ing  surpassed  by  Russia,  the  Austro-IIimparian  France,  are  held  by  Great  Britain.    Tlicci*t 
empire,  and  Germany. — The  sliape  of  France  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  350  m.  lop^r,  n- 
is  an  irregular  hexatron,   the  sides  of  which  cedes  first  toward  the  nopthea*«l.  in  a  s*d  ■ 
might  be  drawn  respectively  along  the  English  circular  cnrve  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rlj<*Df.  ati 
chaimel,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pyrenees,  tlie  Medi-  forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  pulfi'l  Ir- 
terranean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Vosgesmountains,  '  ons  {Ft.  gof/e  du  Lion);  bold  and  ro«'kj  mi: 
the   last   si<le   running  from   the  end  of  this  the  Pyrenees,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  sandv  beiiL 
ran;re  to  the   North  sea.     The  first  of  these  intersected  by  a   numlier  of  laptmns  fiith  " 
sides  or  the  X.  W.  <M>a''t,  presents  from  Dun-  those  of  Thau  and  ValcaK'S,  hut  wiihont  a•-• 
kirk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somine  a  succession  gle  go<Hl  harl>or.     It  is  everywhere  l«ordrr*ii 
of  sandy  clowns,  from  which  project  Capes  ( Jris  by  shoals,  and  the  Accumulation  of  sand  i*  ^'^^ 
Xez  and   Blanc  Xcz,  oppo>ite  Dover.     From  as  to  require  constant  attention  to  prevent  tl* 
the  mouth  of  the  Spmine.  sweeping  S.  AV.  to-  filling  up  of  the  few  indifferent  ports  whicli  ir- 
ward  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  char-  to  be  found  here.     Aipnes-MorteSw  whirh  »i* 
arterizetl   chietlv  by  rliifs  of  chalk  and  marl,  formerly  an  accessible  iK>rt,  is  now  sonienii!«J 
with  here  and  there  harbors,  the  most  impor-  from  the  sea.    Agde,  not  with  standing  worl**'- 
taiit  of  which  is  Dieppe.   The  Seine  now  widens  improvement,  aflbrds  protection  i»nly  to  ifr* 
into  a  small  bay,  bearing  the  name  of  Seine,  barks.     A  more  important  port  is  Cvtte.    P** 
Havre,  or  Calvailo-*,  fri>m  whi<h  the  co.'i^t  line  yond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  the  nhore.  ri^itf 
runs  almost  due  W.,  frin::e<l  by   a  chain  of  up  in  l>old  cliffs,  abounds  in  cood  port*  ti* 
reefs,  to  the   mouth  of  the   Vire,  when<e   it  principal  of  which  are  Marseilles  andlnni* 
takes  a  X.  directitm   and  f'Tm*  the   square-  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Var  and  the  Italiifl 
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FRi\(.US,  Fnuifols  LooLs,  a  French  painter,  I  shaped  peninsnla  of  Cotcntin.  On  the  X.  {^i 
burn  at  Plombitre:*,  Nov.  17,  1814.  lie  went  of  this  peninsula,  between  Gapes  Bartltor  aini 
to  Paris  in  1820,  became  a  bookseller's  elerk.  La  ila^e,  lies  the  port  of  CherlMmnr.  Fi\'ni 
cinployt'd  his  leisure  in  t^tudvin;;  painting,  and  Capo  I^  llafnie,  a  h>\v  shelving  shore,  intvr- 
prodm-ed  liis  first  landscape  in  1841.  lie  has  rupted  by  granitic  clitfs,  runs  southward  t-'il)- 
since  acquired  celebrity  in  that  branch  of  art,  bay  of  Cancale,  the  sandy  lK>ttoni  of  wliiih  i- 
and  his  masterpiece,  **  Orpheus,''  was  exhibit-  dry  at  ebb  tide.  The  coast  then  rcSKim-*  i> 
ed  in  ISri.*^.  lie  has  also  ])ainted  subjects  from  westerly  direction  to  form  the  triani'iilar  j-.:.- 
the  environs  of  Paris  and  Rome  (1860),  and  insula  of  Brittany,  the  nnky  ciitfs  of  uli:':. 
Mont  lilanc  (1800).  present  a  wild  and  desolate  asj>ect.    It-  a- 

FRAXC'K    (Lat.    GaUia    or   Franc ia  ;    Oer.  ,  tremity,  Cape   St.  Matliieu   or  Fini^t^^e,  niL- 
Franlreich^  empire  of  the  Franks),  one  of  the     into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  the  we8ternnn>*t  \^\\:\ 
principal  countries  of  Eur<»pe,  occujjying  the    of  France.     The  coast  is  here  deeply  indvDtcl 
western  end  of  the  central  part  of  that  con-  j  by  a  large  bay,  which  receives  its  nanic  ir.-r.i 
tinent,  between  lat.  42'  20'  and  51''  0'  N.,  and     the  important  military  seaport  of  BreNt.  anl  1 } 
Ion.  4"  48'  AV.  and  7^  38'  E.     It  is  bounded  X.  '  the  less  sheltered  bay  of  Douarnenez.  whirh  > 
by  the  North  «ea  and  the  strait  of  Dover  (Pas  '  separated  from  tlie  former  by  the  peninsula  if 
de  Calais),  and  X.  W.  by  the  English  channel     Crozon.     From  the  i>oint  wliich  pn»ject*  S.  u\ 
(La  Manche),  which  separate  it  fn>m  Great    the  bay  of  Douarnenez,  the  coast,  praJuillj 
Jiritain;  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Bis-  j  declining  and   becoming  sandy  again,  rece<li- 
cay;   S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  forming  its  frontier    £.  S.  £.  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.    Fn  rj 
toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  E.     the  Loire  to  the  Ciironde.  the  shore,  mm ioai::; 
by  the  Alps,  and  the  Jura  and  Vosges  moun-    low  and  sandy,  is  indented   by  several  b::v*, 
tains,  which  respectively  divide  it  from  Italy,     generally  protected   by  islands,  and   preMtt- 
Switzerland,  ami  the  German  empire;  X.  E.,     the  two  seaports  of  La  Rochelle  and  RcHbiiir. 
on  which  side  it  has  no  natural  boundarv,  bv  a     From  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  f»  ot  •■:' 
conventional  line  which  nms  from  the  Vosges,  ,  the  Pyrenees,  the  coast  is  but  an  unbroken  lir.-.- 
cro>.sing  the  Moselle  S.  AV.  of  Metz,  to  the    of  sandy  downs  interspersed  witli  mar>he*,th-- 
Bh<n*es  of  the  X^orth  sea,  some  25  in.  E.  of  the  j  only  opening  to  vessels  lieing  the  basin  of  Ar- 
strait  of  Dover,  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  ■  cachon.      Drifting  sands  have   here   covrrrl 
the  grand  duchy  of  Lu.Temburg,  and  Belgium.  |  large  tracts  of  good  soil,  and  within  the  h<! 
Under  the  meridian  of  Paris  that  is,  toward  its    two  centuries  a  number  of  scattered  cal  in^ 
centre,  it  measures  X.  to  S.  about  51K)  m.,  and    private  residences,  convents,  and  even  wl.«  !t 
E.  to  W.,  between  hit.  48'  and  49^  about  555    villages,  have  l>een  thus  c<»mpletely   burii'l. 
m. ;  while  its  greatest  length  X'.  AV.  to  S.  E.,     Along  the  Atlantic  division,  which  isalMint"*' 
from  the  extremity  of  Finistere  to  Mentone,  is    m.  in  length,  there  are  many  islands  inilmlin^ 
about  075  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  X.  E.  to    Ushant  (Ouessant)  on  the  extreme  poii.t  « f 
S.  AV.,  from  a  i)oint  E.  of  Luneville  to  the  T\'.  '  Brittany,  Belleisle,  nearly  opposite  the  n;o':tb 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  line  crossing  the    of    the    Loire,   Xoinnoutiers,  Dien,   Re,  and 
former  nearly  at  riudit  angles,  is  about  550  m.  '  Oleron,  between  that  river  ami  the  outlet  of 
Its  total  area,  the  coast  islands  and  Corsica  in-  ,  the  Gironde.     At  the  entrance  of  the  F.np!U\ 
eluded,  is  officially  computed  at  52.857,095  hec-  '  channel,  near  the  Cotentin  peninsula,  fi«nr  i*I- 
tares,  or  204,091*  sq.  m.     It  holds  tlie  fourth     ands,  Jersey,  Ciuemsey,  Alderney  (Auripr.j  . 
rank  in  extent  among  European  countries,  be-  '  and  Bark,   although   physically  belongicc  t  • 
ing  surpassed  by  Russia,  the  Austro-llungarian     France,  are  held  by  Great  Britain.     The  i-oa^t 
empire,  and  Germany. — The  shape  of  France     of  the  Mediterranean,  about  8oO  m.  long,  n- 
is  :in  irregular  hexagon,  the  sides  of  which    cedes  first  toward  the  northeast,   in  a  s«n> 
might  be  drawn  respectively  along  the  Enirlish     circular  curve  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  arJ 
channel,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Medi-    forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  gulf  of  I  t- 
terranean.  the  Alps,  and  the  Vosges  mountains,     ons  (Fr.  goJje  dn  Lion);  bold  and  n>okv  near 
the   last   sitle  running  from   the   end  of  this    the  Pyrenees,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  wmdy  Wacli. 
range  to  the  Xorth  sea.     The  first  of  the.«»e    intersected  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  nich  15 
side-*,  or  the  X.  W.  coa^t,  j>resents  from  Dun-    those  of  Tliau  and  ValcaK'S,bu!  without  a  *ia- 
kirk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somine  a  succession    gle  good  harl>or.    It  is  everywhere  l>ordvrt"*! 
of  sandy  dt)wns,  from  which  project  Capes  Gris    by  shoals,  and  the  accumolation  of  sand  is  sr,t*h 
Xez  an<l  Blanc  Xez,  opposite  Dover.     From    as  to  require  constant  attention  to  prevent  tli* 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Spmme.  sweeping  S.  W".  to-    filling  up  of  the  few  indifferent  ports  which  trv 
ward  the  mouth  of  the  Stine,  the  coast  is  char-    to  l>e  found  here.     Aigiies-Mortca,  which  »i» 
acterized   chiefiv  l)y  ditVs  of  chalk  and  marl,  ,  formerly  an  accessible  port,  is  now  some  niiUf 
with  here  and  there  harbi>rs,  the  most  im|>or-  ,  from  the  sea.    A  gde,  notwithstanding^  oris  i  if 
tant  of  whi<'h  is  Dieppe.   The  Seine  now  wi<lens    improvement,  afibrds  protection  i»nly  to  a  frw 
into  a  small  bay,  bearing  the  name  of  Seine,     barks.     A  more  important  port  is  Cette.     Be- 
Havre,  or  Calvado-J.  fn»m  which  the  coast  line    yrmd  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  the  shore,  ri^iu 
runs  almost   due  W..  friuL^ed  by   a  chain  of    up  in  l»old  cliffs,  abounds  in  f^>od  ports,  tlie 
reefs,  to  the  m«>nth  i>f  the   ^*ire.  whence   it    i»rincipal  of  which  are  Marseilles  and  Tooh^ 
takes  a  X.  direction   and   fiirm<  the  sipiare-    Between  the  mouth  of  the  Var  and  the  Italim 
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bonndary  line,  it  is  flanked  by  precipitous  Al-  rises  at  St.  Seina,  at  the  foot  of  the  CAte  d'Or, 
pliio  slopes,  and  i^radimlly  assumes  the  charac-  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  receives  on  its  left 
tor  of  the  Lif^urian  Kivieru. — besides  the  two  j  the  Yonne,  and  on  its  right  the  Aube,  the 
^reat  inoiintain  chains  which  form  the  limits  of  |  Marnv,  and  the  Oise,  and  llows  into  the  sea  at 
France  towanl  Spain  and  Italy,  several  others  1  Havre.  The  Atlantic  receives  the  Aulne,  the 
of  minor  importance,  belongin^r  to  the  Alpine  .  Blavet,  the  Vilaine,  the  Loire,  the  Sevre- 
nml  Pyronuan  system.**,  intersect  the  country.  Niortaise,  the  Charente,  the  Gironde,  and  the 
The  prim- i pal  of  these  chains,  which  k  but  a  Adour.  The  Loire,  which  is  the  largest  river 
part  «»f  the  great  European  watershed,  starts  '  and  waters  the  most  central  part  of  the  coun- 
fro:ii  the  Pyrenees,  taking  first  a  winding  try,  rises  in  the  C^vennes,  at  Mt.  M6zin,  runs  N. 
cmrso  E.  \.  E.  nearly  pandlel  to  the  Mediter-    and  N.  W.  to  Orleans,  and  thence  S.  W.  and  W. 


r.mcan  shore,  then  setting  northward,  under  the 
names  of  Black  mountains,  C^'vennes,  and  Cote 
dOr;  noar  lat.  48  \  where  it  is  called  the  pla- 
t^.au  of  Lan;rre.san<l  Monts  Faucilles,  it  makes 
a  <'urve  eastward,  and  then  branches,  project- 


with  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  its  mouths. 
It  receives  on  the  right  the  Xidvre,  and  further 
down  the  Mayenne,  which,  after  being  joined 
by  the  Sarthe,  assumes  in  its  lower  part  the 
name  of  Maine;  on  the  left  the  Allier,   the 


in:r  northward  the  Vos;res,  and  southward  va-    Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne  swollen  by  the 
rioiis  ridire^  which,  through  the  Jura,  connect    confluence  of  the  Creuse,  and  the  Serre-Nan- 


witli  tlie  Alps.  This  chain  thus  divides  France 
int<i  iwn  very  unequal  parts,  the  greater  slo- 
ping; toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  English  chan- 
nel, the  smaller  toward  the  Mediterranean. 
Fotir  raiiire^,  the  jreneral  direction  of  which  is 


taise.  The  Loire  and  its  tributary  streamy, 
particularly  those  from  the  south,  roll  down 
immense  ([uantities  of  gravel  and  sand,  which, 
continually  shifting,  render  the  navigation  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous.     A  great  dike,  called  the 


X.  W..  liranch  otl*from  this  watershed  and  sep-  :  "Lev6e  of  the  Loire,"  the  origin  of  which  is 
arate  the  ])asins  of  the  various  rivers  flowing  ,  lost  in  antiquity,  bounds  the  course  «)f  the 
into  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  English  channel :  1,  !  river  on  the  right  bank  from  Blois  to  Angers; 
the  liills  known  as  the  eantern  Ardennes;  2,  ,  this  vast  work  is  generally  about  25  ft.  high  and 
the  Western  Ardennes,  connecting  with  the  i  40  broad.  The  Garonne,  which  has  its  source 
hilU  of  Pi(\irdy  and  Artois;  3,  the  branch  con-  in  the  valley  of  Aran  in  Catalonia,  follows 
8:stin;r  of  tlie  M(»rvan  mountains,  the  hills  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  rtt>ws  X.  E. 
the  <.>rlean9  fore-Jt,  those  of  lower  Normandy,  until  it  reaches  Toulouse;  Uien  turns  X.  W.  and 
and  the  Monts  d'Arree,  extending  through  the  !  becomes  navigable;  it  receives  on  the  right 
X.  p:irt  of  Brittany;  4,  the  mountains  of  Au-  the  Tarn  and  the  Lot,  passes  Bordeaux,  where 
verL'Ue,  which  may  l)e  more  properly  called  a  '  it  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  meeting  the  Dor- 
cl«i-*ter.  of  which  the  mountains  of  Limousin  and  j  dogne  about  12  miles  below  this  city,  takes  the 
hi  IN  of  Poitou  are  but  the  continuation.  The  name  of  Gironde,  forms  several  islands,  and 
Pyrent?es  also  send  some  secondary  ramifica-  ^  broadening  into  an  estuary  empties  into  the 
t  ons  thronirh  the  southwest.  The  highest  sum-  sea.  The  navigation  between  Bordeaux  and 
rmU  of  this  great  chain  within  the  Hinits  of  the  sea  is  impeded  by  many  shoals;  the  tide 
France  are  from  9,(»00  to  11,<mm)  ft.  above  the  flows  up  about  80  m.,  and  is  sometimes  pre- 
s.-:i.  In  thy  (.'evennes  ridge,  Mt.  M^zin  is  5,790  ceded  by  a  huge  bilh»w  that  sweeps  destruc- 
tt.  hijh.  The  Reculet  an<l  the  Dole  tower  over  tively  along  the  shore.  This  phenomenon  is 
the  ranges  ofthe  Jura  to  about  5,500  ft.  Among  c&Wed  iho  in aiwa re f.  The  Adour,  rising  in  the 
the  rounde^l  summits  of  the  Vosges,  which  are  Pyrenees,  has  a  semicircular  course  toward 
c  died  "balloons,"  the  only  one  deserving  no-  the  bay  of  Biscay,  into  which  it  enters  after 
tire  is  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  in  the  southern  part  receiving  numerous  mountain  streams.  The 
«'ft!iis  chain.  The  group  of  A uvergne  presents  E.  sh>pe,  which  is  inclined  toward  the  Medi- 
t  le  Puy  de  Dome,  Mt.  Dor  or  Dore,  ami  the  terranean,  is  enclosed  l>etween  the  Jura  and 
Ploiiib  du  (^antal,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  the  Alps  on  one  side,  the  CAte  d'Or  and  the 
r,,«MM.i  tt.  The  lot^iest  summit  of  the  country  .  Cevennes  on  the  other.  It  is  drained  almost 
(exrhiding  Mt.  F^lanc,  which  since  the  annex-  :  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and  its  branches.  Tlio 
ati^n  of  Savoy  is  exactly  on  the  Italian  bound-  Rhone,  which,  rising  in  Switzerland,  enters 
ary.  but  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  with-  France  below  Geneva,  is  not  very  wide,  an<l 
in  Freneh  territory)  is  tlie  Pointe  des  Serins  in  runs  generally  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  ti»r- 
the  Mont  Pelvoux  group  of  the  Dauphiny  Alps,  rent.  It  joins  the  Saone  at  Lyons,  and  flows 
wiiiih  is  about  13,500  ft.  (according  to  other  S.  to  the  Mediterranean,  dis<*harging  by  sev- 
inea-turoments,  Mt.  Olan). — The  great  W.  sloi)e  eral  branches,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  joined 
of  France  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  inclined  on  the  left  by  the  Isere,  the  Drome,  and  the 
tiiward  the  Xorth  sea,  another  Upward  the  Eng-  rapid  Durance,  which,  like  the  Isi-re,  rises  in 
lish  of lannel,  .and  the  third  toward  the  Atlantic,  the  Alps.  The  few  lakes  of  Franee  Munrcely 
The  first  is  drained  by  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  '  deserve  the  name;  the  largest  is  that  of  CI  rand 
uhich  flows  in  a  northern  direction  between  the  Lieu,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire:  the  most 
E.  and  \V.  Ardennes,  and  the  Scheldt  (Escaut) ;  pictures<iuo  are  those  of  Gerardnier  in  the 
T^f  last  two  are  properly  Belgian.  The  Somme,  .  Vosges,  and  Xantua  in  the  southern  i>art  of 
the  Seine,  the  ( >rne,  the  Vire,  and  the  Ranee  the  Jura. — The  geoh)gical  outline  of  France 
flow   into  the  English  channel.      The    Seine  ,  is  easily  marked.     A  belt  of  granitic  rocks 
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mnnini?  thronph  the  Yosjros,  the  Alps,  tho  I  65*2®;  at  Pnris*,  SI'S®;  and  at  Dankirk,  TtO-y, 
Pyrenees,  iiiul  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  tbrnis  '  More  rain  falln  annually  in  the  vall«ry  of  tho 
a  kind  of  ))asin  in  tlic  centre  of  whicli  a  pile  i  Khone  than  on  the  Atlantic  bIoih.*;  the  nver- 
of  tiie  siiine  formation  rises.  This  constitutes  a^a  fall  in  the  former  being  alM>ut  So  ini'hrK. 
tho  Auver^ne  niountauis,  whiehf  boin^  mostly  ■  while  it  doi*B  not  exceeil  20 inches  in  the  latter. 
eomi)osed  of  granite,  gneiss,  antl  micaceous  I  Tho  centre  of  the  country  eiyoys  a  happy  nie- 
schists,  hear  abuu<lant  traces  of  recent  volcanic  ■  dium  of  temperature  and  climate:  in  the  i**\:t]i 
activity;  extinct  craters,  lava  stream**,  Arc,  the  summers  are  lonp,  dry,  and  hot.  The 
I>resent  an  interesting:  tield  for  the  observations  '  mountainous  rcgrion  of  Auvenrne  in  visited  by 
of  the  jreolo^rist.  The  i>rimary  rocks  at  the  '  lonjr  and  severe  winters.  The  departmentt 
circumference  are  of  the  >;reatest  diversity,  '  around  tho  gtdf  of  Lyons  are  nibjo<*t  to  di*a- 
the  granite  however  predominatin^jr  at  tlie  ox-  :  preoable  winds,  which  sometimes  prove  injiiri- 
tremity  of  tho  peninsula  of  Hrittany.  Tho  in-  ous  to  the  crofis:  the  most  dreaded  i»  the 
tervjils  between  tlie  external  belt  and  the  con-  j  mittral, — Of  tho  vegetable  prodnctm  the  m<»?t 
tral  nucleus  are  mostly  filled  up  by  secondary  I  generally  cultivated  are  wheat,  rye.  maire, 
formations,  interspersed  with  tertiary  deposits.  I  buckwheat,  oata,  barley,  potatoes,  r«»!rwort. 
Both  are  interesting'.     The  f«»riner,  which  are  '  black  poppy,  &c.      The  chief  grain-gn>ving 


calcareous  or  marly  and  generally  compact, 
contain  a  vast  number  of  shells,  madrej)ore8, 
and  other  organic  remains;  stretching  in  long 


districts  are  the  departments  of  £ore-et-Loir, 
Aisne,  Lo  Nonl,  Meurthe-et-Mi>»e11e,  8eine-«t- 
Mame,  Seino-et-Oise,  Seinc-Inferieure,  Somme. 


hill  ranges,  of  little  elevation,  they  run  through  I  and  Pas-de-Calais.  Barley,  oats,  oleaginoQ* 
L<>rraine,  Burgundy,  Francho  -  Comte,  Dan-  j  seeds,  hops,  and  beet  root  are  mostly  cultiva- 
phiny,  and  Languedoc.  Many  are  steep  and  ■  ted  in  the  department  of  I-e  Xord;  biick- 
i»are,  or  covered  only  by  a  thin  vegetable  soil ;  !  wheat  in  Brittany.     Meadows  and  p&«tures 


but  si»me,  tho  hills  of  the  Cote  d*Or  especial 
ly,  are  admirably  suited  f»»r  the  vine.      The 


are  principally  found  in   Normandy.    Tbrr» 
are  vineyards  in  76  of  the  deiiartments.    Ai 


most  remarkable  tract  of  tertiary  formations  ;  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  France 
is  known  as  tho  **  Paris  basin;*'  a  larger  one  |  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  states  of 
covers  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  valleys  of  the  ■  Europe.  Though  the  amount  of  wine  pmdn- 
(Jarnune  and  the  Adour.  while  several  otliers  ced  is  su])ioct  to  very  considerable  variatioB^ 
of  smaller  extent  art*  found  in  tho  valleys  of     it  always  conjititutes  one  of  the  most  important 


the  Loire  and  the  Allier.      Those  are  mostly 
calcareous,  enclosing  great  quantities  of  shells 


articles  of  exiK)rt.     From  18»i4  to  1R«9  the 
produce  was  as  follows  (1  hectolitre =2B "41  pil- 


and  the  remains  of  fossil  mammalia  of  large    Ions):    18H4,  50,05 8,fHX) hectolitres;  18W,f8,- 
sizo.     The  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  I  948,000;  lKr,fi,  63,83aO<»0;  1M67,  89,128,00i»; 


Rhnno  is  ontirelv  alluvial. — Tho  soil  of  Franco, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  superior  (juality ;  and 
the  proiluctive  part  of  it  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  tho  entire  extent  of  tho  country 
than  in  most  other  European  states.  Of  tho 
entire  si>il  only  7*5  ptr  cent,  is  uncultivated  or 
unpriMluctive.  Of  tlie  pnwluctivo  portion  50 
per  cent,  is  arable  lan<l  and  ganlens,  4  per 
cent,  vineyards,  28  i»or  cent,  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, and  IS  per  cent,  forests. — Tho  climate, 
boiriL'  on  the  whole  temj)erato,  is  one  of  tho 


1868,  52,0i»8,000;  1869,  7O,0in>,<m>0.  The  pro- 
duction of  red  is  to  that  of  wliite  wine  near- 
ly &s  8  to  L  The  average  price  of  red  vine 
is  14  francs  a  hectolitre;  that  of  white  is 
11  francs.  Apple  trees  are  al>anduit  in  the 
northwest,  and  the  Normandy  cider  enjoys  a 
wide  reputation  in  France ;  hemp  and  flax  are 
raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  sune  regioB; 
attention  is  given  to  the  malberrj  trc«  in  the 
s^)uth  and  southeast;  madder  is  gnccestfnDy 
cultivated  in  the  southeast  on  the  banks  of  tlw 


fin«-t  in  pjir«ii>e  ;  it  is  however  greatly  diver-     Durance ;  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  departmeiili 
sified  by  the  ditVerences  of  latitude,  elevation,     of  Le  Nonl,  Pas-de-Calais  Gironde,   Dle-et- 
soil,  exposure,  ^c.     In  this  respect  Franco  has  |  Vilaine,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-(iaronno.     The  pf»- 
been   divided   inti^   four  regions,  each   being  i  cipal  forest  trees  are  the  chestnut  on  the  m- 
cbar.irti'rized  by  a  spi-cial  production :  tho  first,    tral  mountains,  the  oak  in  the  Pyreneco.  and  ifct 
the  n/h»n  of  tho  cereals,  exton<ls  from  the    fir  in  Gascony.    The  most  richly  wooded  di^ 
niTtherii  fr>nti<-r  to  a  line  drawn  from  M^*-  I  tricts  are  the  Ardennes  table-land,  the  Vosprik 
zieros  to  NantiH ;  the  second,  the  region  of  tho    the  plateau  of  Jjingres,  the  C6t«  d^Or.  ibt 
vino,  is  eompri^ed  bi.twei>n  this  line  and  an-  '  Co  vennes  and  their  ramifications,  the  J  nra,  and 
other  passim:  fn»m  a  point  near  Nancy  to  tho  ;  tho  Alps.     The  destruction  of  wood  bns  befi 
mouih  of  tlu'  Charente:  the   thinl,   through  ■  consideral)lc  within   the  last  two  centnrir^ 
wliii'li   till'  cultivation   of  mai/i'   i»rovails,    is    and  the  forests  do  not  cover  more  UiAB  •M  <^ 
bounded  S.  by  a  lino  extrndinir  from  (^n-noble    the  wh(»lo  area  of  the  country.    Th«  prmeifal 
to  IVrpi:rn:in :  nitd  the  fi>urth,  the  reirion  c»f  '  foru(&ts  still  in  existence  are  thote  of  Cms- 
tlie  "livr.  inclu'lcs  the  southeastfrn  part  of  ■  i>irgno,  Fontaineblean,  L*Esterel,  RamlM       t 
the  rountry.     The  air  is  generally  pure  and     Villors-C^^ttoret^  and  Orleana.      The  lr«^ 
hf.ilrtiy.     the  nicMU   annual  ttin]»eraturo  of    Ili>ra  ccmiprisos  upward  of  800  cMieri 
dillVrrnt  p.irts  of  Knince  ha«*  bei-n  ostiinatod  ■  0,'K»0  species.  The  numbers  of  ]!▼< 
as  fol|/)ws  by  llnmboMt :  at  Toulon,  ri2   F. :  at     were  as  follows:  homed  cat     ,  is,m 
Marseilles,  .%y-r." ;  at  Bordeaux,  r>rr ;  at  Nantes,     sheep,   30,110,000;   horses,  8,iu8,000; 
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and  asses,  802,000;  swine,  5,050,000;  goats, 
1,040,000.  Within  the  last  5(»  years  great  at- 
tention has  been  given  not  only  to  the  im- 
provement of  native  breeds,  but  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  ones,  wliich  has  l>oon  gene- 
rally 3uoces?*ful.  The  best  breeds  of  cattle  are 
tho-ae  of  Auvergne  and  Gascony ;  the  sheep 
of  Berry  are  considered  the  finest ;  the  fattest 
swine  are  raised  in  Lorraine  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  horses  of  Limousin,  Brittany,  Perche,  and 
Normandy  are  renowned,  those  of  the  last 
two  provinces  for  their  strength  and  size ;  the 
mules  of  Poitou  deserve  the  same  praise.  Poul- 
try, which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  in 
the  husbandry  of  France,  is  raised  with  pe- 
culiar success  in  Maine,  Augoumois,  and  Bur- 
gundy. Eggs  are  important  articles  of  export, 
especially  to  England.  Bees  are  principally 
raised  in  the  departments  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean;  the  most  celebrated  honey  is 
that  of  Nurbonne.  The  wild  animals  are  fast 
diminishing  all  over  the  country ;  the  black 
bear  is  confined  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  chamois 
and  tile  wild  goat  are  also  found.  The  lynx 
appears  rarely  in  these  mountains  and  the 
Cevcniies.  Wolves,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tive war  of  extermination  carried  on  against 
them,  are  still  found  in  some  central  depart- 
Hients.  especially  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  wild  l)oar,  roebuck,  and  fox  are  found  in  all 
Well  wootled  parts.  The  red  and  fallow  deer 
are  be<*oming  rare,  while  hares  and  rabbits 
are  abundant.  Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the 
jKjlecat,  weasel,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  other 
4imall  animals  are  common.  Otters  and  a  few 
beavers  are  found  in  some  of  the  southern 
streams.  Reptiles  are  few ;  a  venomous  kind 
of  viper  and  a  harmless  adder  are  to  be  found 
in  some  re^nons.  Among  the  birds,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons, 
Ac.  The  rivers  and  coasts  generally  abound 
with  fish ;  fisheries  are  consequently  an  impor- 
tant industry  and  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
Several  points  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.  coasts  fur- 
nish excellent  oysters.  The  pilchard  fishery, 
which  is  conducted  mostly  on  the  shores  of 
Brittany,  is  the  most  important  of  all ;  about 
8,'X»0  barrels  of  salted  pilchards  are  sent  into 
the  market  annually,  and  the  inhabitants  on 
the  coast  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pilchards 
during  the  season.  The  herring  fishery,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  at  Dieppe,  has  also 
gome  importance,  as  well  as  the  sole,  ray,  and 
mat'kerei  fisheries.  The  tunny  fishery  is  pur- 
sue*!  on  the  Me«lit4jrranean.  Dunkirk,  Bou- 
lojiio,  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  Dieppe,  F6camp, 
and  St.  Malo  send  yearly  a  numl)er  of  ships  to 
tiie  herring,  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale  fisher- 
ies.— The  mineral  wealth  of  France  is  ecjually 
large  and  diversified,  although  gold  and  silver 
are  to  be  found  in  but  very  small  quantities. 
The  former  ai>i>oars  in  some  small  streams 
flnwinf;  from  the  Pyrenees;  a  few  mines  of  the 
latter  fire  wrought,  but  with  little  profit,  while 
the  jTecious  metal  is  extracted  in  larger  quan- 


tity from  lead  and  copper  ores.  Largo  bods  of 
iron  ore  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  France ; 
they  are  mostly  wrought  in  the  departments 
of  Ardennes,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Haute-Mame, 
Ilaute-SaAnc,  Isere,  PyrC'nees-Orientales,  Bas- 
ses-Pyrenees, Ardeche,  and  Aveyron.  They 
yield  annually  about  700,000  tons,  and  give 
employment  to  about  15,000  hands.  Marble, 
porphyry,  granite,  alabaster,  and  crystals  are 
found  in  nearly  all  the  mountains;  slate  in 
the  de))artments  of  Ardennes,  Maine-et-Ix)ire, 
and  Finistere ;  building  stone  of  many  varieties 
everywhere.  Coal  beds  of  various  kinds  are 
also  numerous,  and  within  the  last  40  years 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
working  of  mines.  The  most  productive  are 
to  be  found  in  the  departments  of  Le  Nord, 
Loire,  Sa6ne-et- Loire,  Aveyron,  &c.,  and  their 
annual  yield  is  about  2,000,000  tons.  Salt  mines 
are  worked  in  the  departments  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  Ilaute-Saone,  Doubs,  Jura,  Ari6ge, 
and  Basses-Pyren6es,  while  salt  marshes  exist 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seacoast.  The 
produce  of  both  exceeds  1,000,000,000  lbs.  an- 
nually. Lead  is  extensively  scattered  through 
tlio  mountainous  districts,  especially  in  Brit- 
tany. Oojmer  is  abundant  in  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  and  Vosges.  Together  with  these  metals, 
zinc,  cobalt,  and  manganese  are  found.  Alum 
is  gathered  in  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Aveyron.  The 
mineral  springs,  which  are  nearly  000  in  num- 
ber, are  divided  into  cold  and  hot,  ferruginous, 
gaseous,  sulphureous,  and  salt  waters;  the 
most  renowned  are  those  of  Aix,  St.  Amand, 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Balaruc,  Bareges,  Bour- 
bon-Lancy,  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Cauterets, 
Eaux- Bonnes,  Forges,  Mont  Dor,  Plombidres, 
and  Vichy. — Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789 
France  contained  30  provinces,  which  differed 
from  each  other  in  extent,  population,  rights, 
immunities,  and  administration.  By  a  decree 
of  the  national  assembly,  dated  Jan.  15,  1790, 
the  country  was  divided  into  departments, 
which  were  subdivided  into  arrondissements, 
cantons,  and  comnmnes.  According  to  the 
official  census  of  1800,  there  were  89  depart- 
ments, 373  arrondissements,  2,941  cantons,  and 
37,548  communes.  In  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  territory  sustained  through  the  war  of  1870- 
'71,  these  numbers  were  reduced  in  the  census 
of  1872  to  87  departments  (including  Belfort), 
302  arrondissements  2,805  cantons,  and  85,989 
communes.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  de- 
I)artinents,  the  former  provinces  from  which 
they  have  been  chiefly  formed,  their  popula- 
tion, and  their  capitals : 
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"While  tlie  iire^ent  territory  *»f  Franti 
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in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
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t  122,445;  owinir  to  the  war,  the  A 
runuer  since  I8GG  bod  beca  aim 
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the  latter  r-2.3r),830  to  131,105).  In  respect 
•  ocoTipation  the  ti»tal  population  of  France 
as,  according  to  the  otiiicial  census  of  186G, 
BSsifiiHl  as  follows: 


<KCrPAT10NS. 


I 


ToUl         I    P«- 
PbpaUUoB.     eraUfr*. 


ifflenltare 19.59^,115 

•"mftctures l«.95y.<»yi 

iineirt> 1,51T,16S 

^MtionB  cf>nn<>cteii  with  the  thn'O 

Medinf ,  1.(W^7S7 

«lhni'«>u!(  oor*u|Kitit>nfl 19S.689 

.^jral  p^ofl•(^^^nnH  ami  n-ntitTS 8,<ift7.21>5 

uployvd  by  p)v«rninent 5<>4.841 

BkBown I  6-'6,©S 

TotAl i  8«,067,0M 


58 

29  G4 
411 

S-9ft 
OM 
9-76 


be  nirricnlttiral  population  in  1866  was  less 
iBn  in  1H51,  in  which  year  it  amounted  to 
1,992,874;  and  in  1872  it  showed  apain  acon- 
derablo  decrease,  which,  as  in  manj  other 
mitries,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  progress  of 
lerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  attrac- 
u  of  the  cities.  The  followintr  table  shows 
le  nnmber  of  births  and  deaths  during  each 
f  the  six  years  ending  with  1870: 


CITIES. 


Popahtion  In    ! 

I         loft.         I  ■ 

Paris !    1,S51.T92    i 


CITIES. 


I 


Popabtko  im 


Lronii 

>fan«11le8 
Bordeaux 

Lille 

Toulouse . 


828.417 
81-i!.t>M 
Iif4.0a5 
15^.117 
lM,n52 


NaDtes 118,517 

Ht.  £tienne  ....  I  110.814 

Kouen :  102.470 

IHvTv Wl.>25 

Roubttlx 75.9':«7 

Kheinu I  71,994 


TEAKS. 


Bl.nb*. 


l."Mt.M:.3 

l,iiM.'.»5-» 

r 1.««<»7..M5 

>    yM.UO 

(M"-  .V.»« 

y4M515 


DcAtiif. 


S»J1.'-^T 


Ci.^«  of  BIrtha 
or  Dcatha. 

K3.MW  of  births. 


8-6.'»s7  '  12«».«2h  **       ** 

\f2'iM^  I    62.102  "       '» 

*^4.32'>  I    M.2«»6  "       " 

1,(»4ri.9ii9  '  108.394  of  deaths. 


t  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  births,  even 
efore  the  Kranco-(ierinan  war,  had  been  con- 

orably  reduce<l  from  its  usual  ratio;  and 
jat  in  1«70  it  jravc  way  to  an  alarming  excess 
f  dcjitbs,  which  is  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
le  ravatres  of  the  wnr,  but  indicates  a  propres- 
ve  dccroMse  of  f<*cundity  in  the  population. 
wice  bt»fore  there  had  l>een  an  excess  of  deaths 
rer  births,  in  1854  of  00,318,  and  in  1855  of 
5.6o0.  The  iileiritimate  children  in  1805  con- 
;itute<l  7-05  percent,  of  all  births;  in  1800, 
•(52;  in  1807,  702;  in  1«08,  7-02;  in  1801), 
•48;  in  187f>,  7*40.  The  relation  of  marriages 
>  the  entire  jM.»pulation  was  in  1805  as  1  to 
rerr  120*8  inhabitants;  in  1800,  1  to  122*5; 
I  1H67,  1  to  127 :  in  1808,  1  to  127*3  ;  in  1800, 

to  121-4;  in  187n,  1  to  105.  Fn  no  previ- 
08  year  since  1>^15  had  the  decrease  of  mar- 

ce^  been  so  Inriro  as  in  187().  The  general 
rup^irtion  from  1^25  to  1800  had  been  1  to 
•oni  \\f^  to  12><.  with  the  exception  of  1«47, 
hen  it  was  1  to  142.  The  lo.'^s  of  inhabitants 
y  enfiirration  is  very  small.  From  1840  to 
<*8  the  numl»er  <jf  emignmts  was  less  than 
M»,i"Mi,  while  the  German  emigrants  num- 
ere<l  more  than  1,200,000,  and  those  from 
Ti'at  Britain  2.7r>0.00n.  From  1«50  to  1803 
nlr  40,orM>  emrijrated,  including  lo.noo  to  Al- 
?ria.  fn  the  fjllowinir  table  all  the  cities  of 
mnce  liavimr  more  than  70.(»0ii  inhabitants 
•e  arranj'ed  acc:»rding  to  poi»ulation  : 


The  bulk  of  the  French  nation  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  Gallo-Komans  inixe<l  with  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  barbarians  (Burgundians, 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Xorthmen),  who  invaded 
Gaul  between  the  5th  and  10th  centuries.  But 
the  latter  elements  are  far  from  being  impor- 
tant, and  the  French  may  be  called  a  neo-Liitin 
race ;  their  language  partakes  of  the  same  char- 
acter, being  Latin  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
Germanic  and  Celtic.  Although  the  various 
races  have  melted  into  a  single  people,  somo 
of  the  original  types  may  bo  still  traced,  espe- 
cially in  the  remote  p«'u*ts  of  the  country  or 
along  the  frontiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Brit- 
tany mostly  retain  the  characteristic  features 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Breton  language  is 
still  spoken  in  the  western  part  of  that  i)rov- 
inco.  The  Basques  i)re3erve  their  primitive 
language.  The  German  element  of  the  i>op- 
ulation  has  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
number  by  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  Corsicans  speak  Italian.  The  inhabitants 
of  other  than  French  descent  were  in  1872 
estimated  as  follows:  Walloons,  1,800,000; 
Celts,  1,100,000;  Italians,  400,000;  Basques, 
200,000;  Spaniards,  100,000;  Flemings,  100,- 
000;  Jews,  4C,0oo ;  gypsies,  10,000;  Cagots 
(in  the*  Pyrenees),  5,000. — Although,  as  has 
been  stated,  53  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
France,  and  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  land,  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  yet  this 
department  «)f  pr<Mluction  is  fiir  from  being  in 
an  advanced  state  of  progrc-is,  when  compared 
with  the  agriculture  of  other  nations.  By 
some  writers  this  is  attributed  tt>  the  effect 
of  the  law  of  1708,  which  requires  the  division 
of  estates  equally  among  the  children  of  the 
testator,  and  has  thus  divided  France  into  mil- 
lions of  small  fanns  whose  owners  have  not 
sufficient  capital  t«)  culti^^ate  them  in  the  best 
manner.  Comparatively  few  kinds  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  are  in  use ;  the  methcKls  of 
culture  are  generally  primitive  and  unintelli- 
gent on  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  great  land 
owners  Imve  only  intro<luced  more  modem 
methods  within  the  hist  15  or  20  years. — In 
manufactures,  on  the  other  liand,  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made ;  and  as  respe<'ts  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  her  products,  France  ranks 
as  a  manufacturing  country  next  to  (ireat 
Britain.  While  she  cannot  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  the  latter  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
t»m  goods  and  several  other  valuable  articles, 
she  excels  her  and  other  coimtries  in  nearly  all 
tlicise  recjuiring  particular  taste  an<l  elegance. 
Her  silk  gi>ods  hold  the  most  j)rominent  i>lace 
in  this  respect.     St.  fitienne,  Lyons,  Avignon,- 
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Niines,  ami  Tonrs  aro  the  principal  seats  of 
this  important  munufacture,  tlie  cxculk-neo  of 
which  is  sutticieiitly  proved  by  l!io  fact  that 
four  fifths  of  its  products  arc  exported.  In 
the  manufactures  of  jewelry  and  lironze  goods 
France  exceeds  every  other  country  of  the 
glohe ;  their  [irincipal  seat  is  Paris.  The  capital 
is  also  the  great  centre  of  tlie  fahrication  of 
surgical  and  pliilosophical  instruments,  books, 
and  wliat  is  especially  called  rarticU-mode*. 
The  publishing  business  is  also  carried  on  with 
some  activity  in  Lyons,  Tours,  and  several 
other  large  cities.  Lace,  tulle,  and  embroid- 
eries are  mostlv  manufactured  in  and  around 
Nancy  and  St.  Quentin.  Iron  works  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  France;  the  most 
important  are  at  Creuzot,  Nevers,  and  JSt. 
£tienne ;  the  pro<luct  of  pig  ir(»n  has  been  on 
the  increase,  but  is  not  yet  sutlicient  to  sui>ply 
all  the  manufactories.  The  making  of  cutlery 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Paris,  I^ngres, 
Chatellerault,  Moulins,  and  Thiers;  hardware 
is  produced  at  the  same  places,  as  well  as  St. 
£tienne,  Charleville,  Arc.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  fine  porcelain  and  earthenware  at 
Sevres,  Limoges,  Never?,  and  Muntereau ;  the 
porcelain  of  Sevres  is  much  and  justly  es- 
teemer!. Watches  are  ma<le  at  Besan^on,  Mont- 
b^liard,  Pontarlier,  and  Versailles.  Leather  is 
exported  from  France  in  larger  <]uantities  than 
from  any  other  country  of  Europe;  the  best 
manufactures  of  leather  ware  are  at  Paris  imd 
Greno])le.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  of  para- 
mount hiiportance  ;  its  chief  seats  are  Sedan, 
Louvicrs,  and  Elbeuf,  for  cloths ;  Vervins, 
Rhehus,  Amiens,  Arras,  St.  Onier,  Roubaix, 
and  Tourcoing,  for  flannels  and  other  coarse 
stuffs ;  Paris,  Heauvais,  and  Aubusson,  for  car- 
pets ;  the  number  of  spindles  empbtycd  is  about 
2,5(>O,00O.  The  cotton  manufat^ture,  employ- 
ing about  4,500,000  spindles  (af^er  the  cession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  had  over  2,000,- 
(M)0  spindles),  and  including  all  kinds  of  fabrics, 
is  mostly  carried  on  in  the  departments  of  Le 
Nord,  Aisne,  Seine- Inferieu re,  Pas-de-Calais, 
and  Vosges.  Linens  are  manufactured  princi- 
T)ally  in  the  northern  provinces.  St.  Quentin, 
Valenciennes,  and  Cambrai  pHnluce  the  bcht 
cambrics ;  Lvonsand  Alenv<»n,  the  best  muslins. 
Mirrors  of  superior  quality  are  manufactured 
at  St.  (lobain,  St.  Quirin.  and  Cirey.  There 
Were  in  April,  1^73,  about  r)l4  liousi«s  for  the 
manufacture  of  beet -root  sugar,  giving  an  an- 
nual i)nMluct  of  .'{r)n,ou0.0U0  kilogrammes.  Ship 
buildinir  is  principally  carried  on  at  Cherbourg, 
Rre-«t,  R(K.*lieft»rt,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Bor- 
deaux. The  manufacture  «»f  tobacco  is  car- 
ried on  in  H»  establishments  belonging  to  the 
state.  The  total  number  of  steam  engines  used 
in  Fran«*e  in  l^♦is  was  2'.»,43o,  of  an  airgre- 
gate  of  7I»<M<I4  horse  power;  of  these  2:J,4.')0, 
<»f  2Hfi,r»7ft  hor-*e  power,  were  used  in  11».hh7 
industrial  e>tablishments. — The  great  articles 
of  ex]tort  c(»nsist  of  f^llk,  woollen,  and  otiier 
numufactured  gt»ods,  wines  and  brnmlies,  join- 
ers' and  cabinetmakers*  wares,  Katber,  bronze. 


steel,  and  iron  wares,  paper,  refined  fugar, 
china,  earthen,  and  gloss  wares;  wliile  thu  iui- 
ports  comprise  all  .<orts  of  colonial  pri.«dui\-. 
cotton,  wool,  sugar,  cotTee,  tipicess  dvestulfs, 
raw  silk,  woollen,  hemp,  tlax,  coal.  cop{>rr, 
cattle,  hides,  Arc.  These  are  ini>>tly  bntuL'Ll 
to  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantcs.  li^i- 
chelle,  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  St.  Sfalu,  Lorieiit, 
Bayonne,  Cette,  A:c.,  which  are  al.-io  the  uutli-i* 
of  exportation.  The  following  tables,  cuOipiJiJ 
from  recent  otlicial  publications,  slmw  the  ^*- 
called  "actual"  values  <»f  the  commerce  uf 
France,  distinguished  as  **  general "  and  *'  >f«i»- 
cial ;"  the  former  term  com])rehendiug  all  \\v 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  latter  only  tLc 
imports  for  domestic  consumption  uiid  the  i-i- 
ports  of  French  prcKluce  and  mauufacturi?. 
The  "  ofHcial  **  value,  which  is  that  fixed  h\  law 
in  1826,  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  sums  ix<. 
given  in  millions  of  francs : 


YKARS. 

GEN  KRAI.  r«iSI- 
MMIOK. 

ercriiL  roii- 
mcBCii. 

Iin|vrta.      lu|>.-ru. 

«.*«7     !f,7'*» 
K.i;.rt  1      ».i.T4  y 
i^.7  4      'i.^riX 

3.447-5     8.(;7V0 

PBC<  hV% 
lirTAL*. 

1MW 

iHf.y 

Is70 

1-71 

l?«7'i 

Imi-orti.      Ex|^<rt*. 
4.2tVi      1  X.7«l 
8.4yr»     ■  8.4:^ 

lB>|«-rW  Ka;«rii 

4!0        t'l 
'      4(Nt          tSk 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  the  special  commerce  in  ]b72  (valuta 
expressed  in  millions  of  francs) : 


I  J 


ARTiri-JS.          1 

iDiin-rta. 

41'^-8    ' 
Hll-5    ' 

17.V2    , 
H«7-6   ' 

l->7 
117rt 

n44 

MS 
744 
CtVrt 
4^0 
8»1 

AKTICLES. 

Fjp4«k 

Silk 

W.Hll 

Cotton 

M»niifr9.  tifsilk 

MaUMfr*.  «if  nmnl ... 

FhMir  uhI  ffnlB 

WlUf!* 

Animals 

S5«4 

«'.raln 

IliilcA 

LcuthiT  and  oifr*.  of 

Small  wan* 

5iUk 

Ki-tlmil  Mifrar 

Confi^iADmr 

t(i*irlu .* 

W.hkI 

('i«l 

Suimr 

Maniiftv.  of  w<Mt| ... 

1"7» 

MHnuim.  of  vottoo. 
YUx 

WtMa 

ilardwan* 

Kaw  ancar 

Manufra.  trf  ruttua. . 
rhti-M:  aim!  Ulllrr.. 
CottuD 

I'nilow 

<»l 

oil  KtNl 

i'«»ttou  yam 

iYl\*   

4^4 

The  following  table  re(>resent8  the  special  eom- 
merce  of  France  witli  the  countries  nioft  lai|Fe 
ly  interested  in  her  trade  in  IKTO.  th«  irtoal 
values  being  given  in  millions  of  trann: 


EXPORTS. 


CVifNTRIIX. 


(trfut  Britain 

nt-Lriiiin 

T'nltiMl  SUtrn. .... 

Switn'riauil 

Italy 

.Mk'fria 

Sjiain 

iiiTiiiAn  Ziill\('ivUi. 

Tiirki'V 

.Xtvvntin**  Ji«'iMil)liv 

Hnuil 

Kir\  i»t 

Ni''Tfivrlanil!» 

«hni 


Vilur. 
Mil 

8HI-' 
8inV*% 

I  ■.«■(; 

»I-It 

AI4 
(i-J4 
MO 

Mi 
8S-1 


Cni'NTRmL 


RuMia 

llan»«>  T*«aa 

rniroav 

IVni..." 

I'DiUt!  !*uuaofCu- 

ImnMa. . .    

9puil«h 

Auirrkm  . 
Anittrto  .. 
MartlBlaiw. 
INvtucal. .. 

^tn-rcr 

RranKitt.. . . 
Mextro .... 


f»4 

!«• 
«•« 
111 

1*1 
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IMPORTS. 


C«>rXTRIES.  Valor. 

Great  BriUln '  &28» 

IWWujn 2T2i) 

lulv *J:i-8 

rnft^^l  States '217-6 

KtiMia. I'*'''* 

Turker 15W4 

BritUli  In<lla V&i 

Anrt-ntine  Republic  104-8 

SwtturlaiMl hriA 

Z'ilWervin 8-VO 

SiHdn T4-0 

Krmzll WT 

IVru I  ^»•« 

AUferia 478 

i^wedeD 4M 


CX)rNTRlE8. 

Spanish  pOMeasioDB 

in  America 

N«)rway 

China 

KlOpt 

rru»ruay 

Nc'tiusrlaads 

Uaytl 

AuAtriA 

Japan 

ReunioD 

(tuadeloupe 

Martinique 

I>fep-8ea  flabcrles. . 
yiUK.  poB8.  in  Africa 


ValM. 


45K) 
41-8 
41-1 
8.S-2 
87-0 
830 
8-i-7 
29-1 
27-0 
2.V4 
24-9 
21-7 
21-ft 
20-5 


The  total  value  of  imports  into  Franco  from 
the  United  States  durinj?  tlie  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1873,  was  $34,212,550;  and  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  States  during  the 
HArae  i)eriod  amounted  to  $33,977,524.  The 
ratio  of  increase  of  imports  and  exports  since 
1  Hi}'i  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures, 
represi-ntintr  the  average  annual  general  and 
spe<ial  commerce,  including  specie  movements, 
in  millions  of  francs: 


YEAR£. 

GE.Xr.RAL  roM- 
MRKCK. 

lB|«rU.       I'lxpiiri«. 

2,421  •«  I  2.61 6-S 
a.«CSTl      2^10 
a.l»4-o  '  4.0«W2 

BPKTIAL  COM* 

ImporU.  ,   Ex|>orU. 

1.782- 1    1  1.^4-1 
2,.»'»  6  '  2,402-6 
2.y'iS-7     2,yiH-» 

PRKCinUB 
METALS. 

Importa. 

Expurta. 

6sl 

781 

471 
^29 
874 

The  movement  *>f  French  shipping  during  the 
period  from  1867  to  1870  was  as  follows: 


TEARS. 

j      E5TKRBD   AMD  CLEAECD. 

VmwU.                   Tom. 

li^  

54,4-»6             10,41>2.<K)0 

Ivw 

M.4^5      !      1«M»56,0<)0 

i^m 

Ko 

58,iO«             ln.954,«M)0 

..    ..         W.783             1U.4:.'4.»K)0 

Of  the  a^rajregate  tonnage  about  36  per  cent, 
belonged  in  ISTO  to  French  vessels,  against  38 
\h:t  cent,  in  1861).  Foremo.st  among  the  coun- 
tries with  which  France  had  maritime  rela- 
tions in  1870  were  England  (3,(»4O,025  tons), 
Italv  (!»22,718),  Algeria  (632.602),  Russia  (526,- 
HU'l],  United  States  (524,538),  Turkey  (419,- 
8t5rt),  and  Gennany  (315,364).  The  strength 
of  the  French  mercantile  navy,  exclusive  of 
small  fishing  vessels,  was  on  Jan.  1,  1870,  as 
follows : 


CL.VSS>:3.  Vnfda. 

i*iJUnc  vr*!^I» ia.a24 

SteanitTs 4M 

TotAl '  15.77*5 


Toiu. 


»^1.714 
142.942 


l,074.rM 


In  tliftt  rear  3,681  vessels  (including  240  steam- 
er*) •>f  269.2^3  tons  be1onge<l  to  ports  of  the 
Mini  i  to  rranean,  and  12, 09  7  vessels  (2 14  steamers) 


of  805,873  tons  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic.     The 
merchant  marine  has  increased  since  1857  by 
3,000  vessels,  with  a  gain  in  capacity  of  about 
180,000  tons.    The  coast  fisheries  in  1871  em- 
ployed 17,998  boats,  with  60,685  men.     About 
80  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
by  laud.     The  co«isting  trade  of  France  is  very 
large.     There  are  242  ports,  the  principal  of 
which,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  this 
branch  of  commerce,  are  Marseilles,  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Aries,  Honfieur,  Rochefort, 
Dunkirk,  Cette,  and  Li  bourne. — France  has  an 
excellent  and  extended   system  of  railways. 
Paris  is  the  central  starting  |K)int  of  these 
roads,  which,  running  in  every  direction,  place 
the  metropolis  in  direct  communication  with 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.    They  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  great  lines,  each  of 
them  sending  off  numerous  branches:   1,  the 
Northern  railway,  leading  to  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Belgian  roads;  2, 
the  Eastern  or  Strasburg,  by  Meaux,  ChAlons- 
sur-Marne,  and  Nancy,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  8,  the  Southeastern  or  Mediterranean, 
passing  through  Fontainebleau,  Dijon,  Lyons, 
and  Avignon,  to  Marseilles;  4,  the  Orleans, 
which  branches  at  Orleans  into  the  Central 
railway,  which  runs  in  a  8.  direction,  and  the 
Southwestern  or  Bordeaux,  which  first  follows 
the  I^ire,  then  runs  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux, 
and  terminates  at  Bayonne,  connecting  with 
the  Spanish  lines;  5,  the  Western,  connecting 
the  metropolis  with    the    seaport  of   Brest, 
through  Versailles,  Le  Mans,  and  Rennes ;  6, 
the  Northwestern  or  Havre,  traversing  the 
valley  of  the  Seine.     Two  other  lines  (►f  great 
importance  start  from  Bordeaux :    one,   the 
Southern,  connects  this  city  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Gette;  the  other  gives  direct  com- 
munication between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Great  Central.    The  aggre- 
gate length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  was  10,612  m.    The  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph  lines  at  the  beginning  of  1870  (in- 
clusive of  Alsace  and  Lorraine)  was  26,282  m. ; 
of  wires,  71,930  m.     France  is  well  provided 
with   highways,  which   are  divided   into  na- 
tional, military,  departmental,  communal,  and 
vicinal  roads,  tlio  cost  of  each  class  being  re- 
spectively defrayed  by  the  government,  the 
departments,  or  the  communes  to  which  they 
belong.     The  first  class  of  these  thoroughfares, 
about  200  in  numlK^r  with  an  aggregate  extent  of 
upward  of  20,CH)0  m.,  are  wide  highway.**,  paved 
or  macadamized,  and  bordered  with  fine  trees ; 
tlie  departmental  roads  are  tolerably  good,  but 
the  communal  are  indifferent,  and  too  often 
out  of  repair,  as  they  are  not  like  the  others 
under  the  charge  of  ciWl  engineers  appointed 
by  the  government.    The  canals,  79  in  number, 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  about  3,000  ni.; 
among  tlie  principal  are :  the  Southern  canal 
(rurial  ilu  ififfi\  which   runs  from  Cette  to 
Toulouse,  where  it  joins  the  (taronne,  and  thus 
connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic ; 
the  canal  of  Burgtmdy,  between  the  Yonne 
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ninl  tho  Sanno,  ftn<l  the  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  '.  administrative  arrangements  nil  over  tin*  c«»nn- 
Ilhono,  iM)nm'<'tin;r  th«.'Si' two  rivers;  the  canal  .  try,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  department  t>t' 
of  tho  CV-ntPf,  lictwicu  tho  I.oiro  and  tho  the  .Seine  and  the  city  of  Lyon*,  whirh  h:ivt- 
kSaone;  tlio  Loin;:,  IJriare,  and  Orleans  canals,  an  organization  of  their  own. — Forthe  udmiu- 
opi-nin^;  a  communication  ln'tween  the  Seine  istration  of  justice  France  has  27  conn*  if 
an<l  the  Loire;  the  St.  Qiientin  canal,  which  '  appeal  estahlished  in  8<»  many  of  the  print  i^ul 
is  remarkal)K'  fur  its  tunnel,  and  connects  tho  cities,  and  holding  jurisdiction  over  from  t»i.«r 
Oiso  with  the  Scheldt;  the  canal  of  Hritta-  '  to  seven  departments.  They  arc  compi»M-tl  i«f 
ny,  the  lon^rest  of  all,  runninjj:  from  Nantes  to  ^  a  prehident,  several  vice  presidents,  and  frfHi 
Bre>t,  U:>0  m.  The  railways,  hi^'hways,  and  j  2r»  to  CO  councillors,  to  whom  must  \h:  h^IM 
canals  are  I Jaced  umler  the  superintendence  of  I  an  attorney  general  {prorureur  tjiriemh,  t^ 
a  special  department  kn(>wn  as  the  hoard  of  en-  sisted  hy  advocates  general  and' snh-ti!i;te«. 
gineers  <.»f  hriilges  and  jiuhlic  ways  {i/ifjcnit  urn  Tho  principal  of  theses  courts  is  that  of  I'uri*. 
t/t'M  ponfM  4  f.  rhnusm'rH).    Each  department  has  its  j  Under  them,  each  arrondissenient  has  its  court 


chief  engineer. — The  presi.*nt  government  of     o{  original  or  primary  juri>diclion    {trtl'j't 
Franre  is  a  repuldic,  that  form  having  heen  pro-     cirif  on  dc prtmivre  ifitttfinet) ;  each  c:knt«'n.  JTi 
claimed  on  Sept.  4,  1^7'K  immediately  at\er  the     trihunal  of  justice  4»f  p<-a<'e  and  its  simple  ]■«  !:•  ?• 
downfall  of  Napoleon   III.,  when  a  provisional  |  c«»urt.     At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  estalO^h- 
governiMent  was  instituted.     In  the  hands  of  a    ment  stands  the  eonrt  of  cassation,  whi<h  is 
national  assemhiy,  at  first  called  only  for  the  |  a  supremo  court  of  appeal  in  lM»th  civil  ard 
I)urpose  f)f  dehating  on  the  terms  of  peace  with    criminal  cases.     The  crime  of  high  treuMiii  fa!!? 
Germany,    tho    organization    of    government  '  under  tho  jurisdiction  vf  an  exceptional  hlL'h 
gradually  assumed  a  nu»ro  definite  form ;  and  ■  court  of  justice,     llie  courts  of  assize  M-ne  in 
althoutrh  the  lahors  of  tliis  a^iseinhly  havo  not  '  each  department)  are  <»rganized  jurie-.  hut  {.'ike 
yet   fMay,    1^74)   rosulteil   in   a  positive   and  I  cognizance  of  criminal  cases  only.     Tlje  cf»Tirt 
ac«epted   permanent  <'t)nstitiition,  the  presi.'nt    of  accounts  (cow r  r7/-*  ro7ttj*ftM),  although  n-'t  n 
administration  <»f  the rountry  pending  the  com-  \  regular  trihunal,  may  he  also  mentioned  here; 
pletion  of  this  work  may  he  considered  fixed  '  it  is  estahlished  to  audit  and  examine  all  the 
as  folh)Ws.     The  executive  p«»wer  is  exercisc*d  j  accounts  connected  with  the   puhlie  rettn':o 
hy  a  ]»resiilent,  who  is  nsponsil)le  to  tho  as-  j  and   exjjenditure.      Besides   the  reLHilar  j^:«li- 
5omI»lv.     Tin'  term  of  otlii-e  of  Marshal  Mac-    ciarv  courts,  tribunals  of  commonc  and  conn«  il* 
Malmn,  wh'jsuceeedcd  M.  Thiers  in  this  ottice  in  j  of  prNfrhowmiJi,  chiefly  composed  of  cominvr- 
May,  is7;5,  has  heen  lixed  at  seven  years  hy  a    cial  men,  have  been  estahlished  in  the  i-rin«  ip&) 
special  deiTee  of  that  iiodv,  pa>s<.*(l  in  Noveni-  ■  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  todeciile 
l-er.     Under  the  president,  and  appointed  hy    ui>on  cases  connected  with  trade  and  niannfac- 
him,  are  tlie  ministers  of  justice,  forei;:u  affairs,     tures.     The  penitentiary  institutions  of  Frar.iv, 
the    interior,   finances,    nnirino    ami    cohuiies,  ■  in  which  great  improvements  have  been  m;»de 
I»uMic   inNtrueri<«n.   pulilic   works,  agri<"ulturo     within  the   last  30  years,  are  generally   wtil 
and  c<»mmerce,  and  war,  all  of  whom  are  al>o  ■  managed  and  free  fr«>m   ahu>es.     Besides  tl.e 
respiinsihle  t«>  the  a<s\  irilily.     Eaeh  department     hmjufH  of  Brest,  Roc hefort,  and  Toulon.  mv^X 
un«Ier  tliese  has  its  eiiiefanil  under  secretaries.  ■  of  the  inmates  <»f  whieh  have  been  transj^^rttil 
The  national  assembly  is  made  up  of  mendiers  !  to  the  penal  colonies  of  Guiana,  there  are  2'*  i"fn- 
ek'ftcd  at  dillerent  times  nnce  its  constitution  j  tral  pn sons  for  convicts  of  various  grade «.  the 
in   Teliruary,  H71.     By  a  law  passed  May  24,  |  prin<'ipal  Iwiing  at  Ulairvaux,  Gaillon,  Mehir, 
1S72,  a  ( (luiuil  of  statu  was  er^ated,  consi>tiug  j  I'oissy,  and  Clermont-de-rOisc. — Kvli^noui  ttJ- 
ot*  'J*^  inenil)ers  el«  eted   hv  the  a^somhlv,  and     oration    is  establisheil    by   a  law    which   se- 
l")  appoliiTed  by  the  president.     The  functions    euros  equal  freedom  and  prote«'ti<*n  to  every 
i»f  tlii>  Imdy  are    restricted  to  the  giving  of  '  kind  of  worship;  but  all  f<»mis  of  religion  nol 
ad. lie  on  hills  pre«»inted  to  the  asstini»Iy  by     expressly  recognized   by  the   government  are 
t)i.'  i:'»vernnient,  or  tm  iriatterr^  subiriitied  to  it     likely  to  suffer  from  the  regulation  which  niakif 
by  tire  jinsideiit  or  mini-ters.     The  internal  .  meetings  <»f  more  than  2"  jiersons  deit-ndiDt 
adminiMrafion  of  eae!i   d«partiiitnt   is   in  the     ujion  i)revious  authorizathm  by  the  jn  dice.     A 
ham!"'  4if  a  jTetVit,  wlio  is  a<>i<id  by  a  <-ouneil     vast  majority  «>f  the  |opulation  liebaig  to  tie 
of  pret'i  •TMn-.  :in"l  h.i^  uinli  r  hi-i  diivetitm  the     Boman  Catholic  churcli.     The  French  pivi-ra- 
sub-pre!e«  T- ot'  j1i.- aiT.inili-M.nient^ ;  a  mayor,  ,  rnent    not   only  siipjiorts  the   pastors  of  tli* 
:ii«hd  by  ;i  n.'inieipal  loinieil,  is  at  tiie  lu-ad  of     ciiurcb,  luit  also  those  of  the  rnite-tant  inil 
eai  h  conni:i:rie.     The   mayors  ot'  towns  with     Jewish  communions.     France,  exclusive  of  iti 
ini»ret!iau  'Jo,oini  iiili;ihitant-i.  and  oi*  tlie  eapi-     ei-lcmi'-s  is  divided  into  P4  CatlMdie   rfi«ire*«'*. 
tal^  <  ■!' departuii  ni-i  and  arntudi-siineiit-j.  are     i'7  of  whirh  are  bi>hoprics  and   IT  nrchhii»!.i»j»- 
api»'.lntr.l  hy  the  uovirnuient.     In  oiinTt-'wn-i     ries.  viz.:  Aix,  Albi,  A«<'h,  Avignon.  Besanc«'n, 
tfi.  y    .ir.-    fleeted    l-y  the  munieipal    <'o;TieilM.     Tionh-aux,  Bour^ros,  (  ambrai,  fhamjKrr.  L.'- 
i'..iii,c:i-  oi"  arr.imli— eirieut    an-!    e..i:ini)s   nf     I'lis,  Paris.  Ttennes.  1'heims,  Rouen.  Si-n^ T**- 
«I«I.ir:T:i'i.t    ln'Iil   -.--:. -n- ot"  a  few  ilay-.  twiie     l"U<e,  and  Tours.     Kvery  bi>hop  and  an-hbif^- 
-  'I  I  r-.   V.  ;ir  !■■  r-  L'ulate  tijf  a--evsnH  ni  of  Ta\.  •*     up  i*  a«.-i*ted  by  vii-ars  :;eneral  and  a  chtpTrr. 
all!  l-;'\'   «\;  '■•  --ion  To  tIh-  ^\  i-lie*i  aM«l  \\.irir-Mf     The  ilioee-e-j  are  ilividei!  into  pari^'he*.  wh'«*K 
:iieir   r- -;...;  :;\i    e.-iiiM". :.::•«-.     Sueh  are   the    air..rdini:  t«.»  their  nnporlance,  arc  iutni-tiJ  t» 
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priests  holding  for  life,  or  to  ministers  remov- 
nblo  at  will  by  the  bishops.  The  former  are 
called  eure$  inamovibles^  the  permanency  of 
their  office  Xming  recognized  by  the  civil  an- 
thority ;  tlie  latter  euret  amotibU$.  The  nnm- 
l>er  of  priests  in  1872  exceeded  40,000 ;  that  ot 
convents,  2,000.  Each  diocese  has  a  petit  temp- 
naire  or  colle^,  where  the  classics,  mathematics, 
natural  and  mental  philosophy  are  tanght;  and 
a  grand  seminaire,  or  theological  seminary. 
The  French  Protestants  mostly  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  church- 
es, both  of  which  are  recognized  by  the  state, 
which  annually  appropriates  a  sum  for  their 
support.  The  Lutheramj  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  number  by  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany ;  their  largest  congrega- 
tions are  now  fouild  in  the  departments  of 
I)onl)s  and  Seine.  In  1872  they  had  69  pastors, 
and  about  74,000  church  members,  with  pres- 
byterial  councils  and  9  consistories,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  director  at  Paris.  The 
Calvinists,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  departments 
of  Seine,  Gard,  Chnrente-Inf&rieure,  Ardeche, 
DrOme,  Tarn,  Tam-et-Garonne,'  Lot-et-Garon- 
ne,  I^zOre,  and  Denx-Suvre}<,  liave  690  church 
pastoral,  presl>yteriiil  councils,  103  consistories, 
a  central  council  sitting  at  Paris,  and  a  theologi- 
cal C4>lIose  at  Montauban.  The  population  con- 
nected with  this  churcli  is  estimated  at  483,000. 
Of  the  Protestant  churches  whicR  receive  no 
government  support,  the  more  important  are 
the  following :  the  union  of  evangelical  church- 
es, founded  in  1849,  with  4*5  churches  and  about 
3, 00<)  members  in  1872;  the  Methodists,  with 
24  ministers  and  1,916  members;  and  the 
Baptists,  with  8  congregations  and  about  300 
members.  The  Jews,  numbering  about  46,000, 
who  are  found  principally  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  east  and  south,  have  synaf^ogues  at  Paris, 
Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  a  cen- 
tral council  in  the  capital.  The  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which  previoiLs  to  the  French 
revolution  was  the  holder  of  fully  one  third  of 
the  lande<i  property,  and  had  a  yearly  income 
amounting  to  wry  near  $40,000,000,  now  re- 
ceive a  salary,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 
in  the  budiret  of  1878  was  51,000,000  fr.— The 
government  hns  a  direct  and  supreme  control 
over  public  instruction,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  that  powerful  institution  known  as  the 
university  of  France,  and  the  combined  action 
of  its  civil  officers  in  the  administration  there- 
of. The  minister  of  public  instruction,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  organization,  is  assist- 
e<l  by  an  imperial  council  and  a  body  of  18  in- 
sp^M'tors  general.  The  country  is  dividinl  into 
l.'»  districts,  each  with  its  academy ;  the  seats 
of  these  institutions  are  at  Aix,  Besiin9ori,  Bor- 
deaux, Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Greno- 
ble, Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poitiers, 
Kennes,  and  Tonlouso.  Each  academy  is  gov- 
erned by  a  rector,  with  an  academy  inspector 
fur  every  department.  The  rector  is  assisted 
by  an  academical  council,  of  which  he  is  the 
pre:*iding  officer ;  the  academy  inspector,  by  a 


departmental  council  presided  over  by  tho 
prefect.  Three  grades  of  instruction  are  re- 
cognized, superior,  secondary,  and  primary. 
Superior  instruction,  embracing  the  highest 
branches  of  human  knowledge  only,  is  given 
by  a  nnmber  of  faculties,  the  professorships  of 
which  are  intrusted  to  men  of  tried  capacity 
and  talent.  There  are  7  faculties  of  theology 
(6  Catholic,  1  Protestant),  1 1  of  law,  8  of  m^- 
icine,  15  of  science,  and  15  of  letters.  Sec- 
ondary instruction  is  supplied  by  secondary 
schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  national 
lyceums  and  communal  colleges,  under-semi- 
naries,  chiefly  for  theological  students,  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  schools.  In  1878  there 
were  78  lyceums,  286  communal  colleges,  19  pro- 
fessional sohools,  and  a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate institutions.  The  aggregate  number  of 
scholars  in  the  public  institutions  was  about 
70,000,  the  under-seminaries  not  included. 
The  above  two  branches  of  public  instruc- 
tion are  under  the  sjiecial  control  of  tho 
rectors  and  academy  inspectors.  The  third, 
primary  instruction,  is  especially  intruste<l  to 
the  care  of  the  pnefects,  aided  by  s|>ecial  in- 
spectors. For  primary  instruction  there  are 
about  69,000  schools  established  all  over  tho 
country.  These  are  supported  by  tho  com- 
munes ;  part  of  their  pupils  are  admitted  free 
of  expense ;  tho  others  pay  a  trifling  annual 
charge.  Asylums  for  children  complete  the 
establishments  of  primary  instruction.  Nor- 
mal schools  for  the  education  of  primary 
teachers  exist  in  nearly  all  the  departments, 
and  have  worked  satisfactorily.  The  majority 
of  the  professors  in  the  national  lyceums  are 
educated  at  the  superior  normal  sch<M>l  in 
Paris.  Candidates  for  the  Catholic  priesthood 
are  e<lucated  in  theological  seminaries  or 
grands  semina iris  Hinder  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Catholic  bishops;  and  ministers  in  the 
Protestant  seminary  at  Montauban.  These 
schools  are  of  course  out  of  the  pnlo  of  tho 
university.  So  are  al.«»o  the  polytechnic  school, 
where  naval,  military,  and  civil  engineers,  ar- 
tillery offi<*ers,  d'c,  are  educated ;  the  military 
schools  of  St.  Cyr,  I*ii  Fleebe,  and  Saumur; 
the  practical  schools  for  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing, &c. ;  all  of  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  minister  of  war.  Some  other 
I>ractical  schools  ccumected  with  tin*  navy, 
civil  enirineering,  the  mines,  manufartures, 
forests,  &c.,  are  resjMjctively  controlK-d  by  the 
ministers  to  which  they  m(»ro  properly  bebmg. 
The  central  school  of  art  and  m:inuf:utures  at 
Paris,  a  dei)en<lency  of  the  njinistry  of  j»ublic 
works,  deserves  particular  notice  <m  account 
of  its  general  usefulness.  Of  similar  impor- 
tance are  the  college  de  France,  where  lo<'tures 
are  delivered  on  tho  highest  topics  of  science 
and  literature;  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
an  admirable  collectiiui  of  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  wealth,  connoted  with  the  j</r//m 
dtit  phintif ;  and  the  lectures  <»n  oriental  lan- 
guages <leliveriMl  at  the  national  library.  Above 
all  these  learned  institutions  stand  tlie  French 
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academy,  the  nculerniis  of  inscription,  of  sci-  |  accounts.  Besides  the  poTcmm en t  taxes  tlure 
en<'e.  of  tliv  line  arts,  and  <»f  moral  and  iK>liti-  are  many  local  ones,  mostly  fstabli>)ji-d  in  the 
cal  s<  ienccs,  wliirli  compose  the  five  classk-fl  of  towns  of  im]>ortanco  to  defray  l^'al  txjfndi- 
tlii*  institute  of  France. — The  charitable  insti-  ,  tures;  they  are  ^^encrally  known  under  thv 
tution>  of  France  are  very  numerous,  ilospi-  name  of  tfctroU,  The  yearly  e^ti^late  of  ro- 
tals  and  asylums  exi>t  in  nearly  every  town  '  ceipts  and  expenditures  is  called  the  huthjtf, 
of  im]>ortance.  These  establishments,  some  of  |  which  is  proposed  by  the  ^liDi^ter  of  tinance 
which  holil  ronMderable  property,  are  sup- ;  and  voted  upon  by  the  national  assembly.  ILe 
ported  by  the  state,  the  department,  or  the  '  following  table  presents  the  expenditures  us 
commune.  The  lar^e>t  and  wealthiest  are  '  estimated  in  the  budgets  at  dideri.'Ut  periods: 
at  Paris,  Ly«>ns,  Hordeaux,  Kouen,  .Marseilles,  |  _  

Lille,  and    Nantes.      There  are   military  and  ,  '\^^^^  ">.^^.„^fr."  "    yJwl       t..,Z^^h. 

marine  hospitals  under  tile  control  of  the  see-  ' -- _     .    . _.  

retaries  c)f  war  and  the  navy.     The  fonner  are    '^^^^ ,     7l•^K•^^.^.•»     K*' i.«!'*>4 «4 

established  in  the  principal  fortiHed  places, ;  {i^i;;: ::::::;;  \]^^^l   }:S^;::;:::::  i:^:;^^:;:^ 

about  40  in  number.     Ihe  Utwv  marine  hospi-  ,  im«* i.7T<i.ii(m».t44»     i^'u •j.2-.'4.Kf  j»> 

tals  at  the  great  seaports  of  Cherbourg,  Hrest,  :  i^^^-jj  — •j_  ^fi***.8y^J»ift     

Kochetort,  and  Toulon  can  acci>mnioilate  more  , 

than  ^.ooo  patients,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  This  list  gives  the  exi>enditares  as  estimated  in 
sisters  <»f  charity  and  male  overseers.  Of  sev-  ]  the  budgets  to  be  vote<l  <»n  by  the  leunslatixe 
eral  asylums  for  disabled  scddiers  and  saib>r8  i  bodies;  the  actual  expenditures  generally  ex - 
who  have  served  their  country  for  a  peritMl  j  cee<led  these  estimates  by  a  large  amount.  Ibis 
of  years,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  A///<7//<*  accounts  for  the  increase  of  tlie  public  ilebt, 
innrh'ths  at  Paris,  having  a  marshal  of  France  '  whi<'h  has  been  much  larger  tlian  the  aggretrate 
tor  it^  p>vernor,  a  large  stall'  of  i»flicers,  and  !  of  differences  between  receijit**  an«l  ex|»endi- 
liberal  revenues.  It  contains  nearly  3,no<)  old  I  tures  given  in  the  several  budgets.  The  ac- 
soblii  rs.  Among  the  other  institutions  are  the  counts  of  actual  revenue  and  ex)u-nditari', 
blind  as\bini,  known  as  tlic  /toitpio'  dfn  f/uinze-  known  as  the  ^<>w/»^//i  (h'jiuitir\  have  gt-neral!y 
rl/i'jfy  and  the  institution  for  the  educ^ition  of  ]  not  been  published  before  the  end  of  the  fif^h 
the  blinil  at  Paris;  the  institutions  for  deaf  >  or  sixth  year  after  the  vote  on  the  estimateii. 
and  dumb  tliere  and  at  Bordeaux;  over  40  Thus  when  the  budget  of  1^72  was  voti*<l  by 
lunatic  asylums,  the  mo*^r  important  of  which  ;  the  national  as.Henibly,  the  last  comj*U  tlitthitif 
is  at  Charenton,  near  Paris;  foundling  hospi-  '  made  {lublic  was  that  for  IsriT.  As  had  bet-n 
tals,  &<'.  Pi»or-relief  boanls  {hurfanxde  hien-  ,  usual  with  tinancial  statements  thrnughoat  tic 
fitintihr*)  ;rive  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  to  the  second  empire,  this  compte  tl^Jinitif  ^h(»Vl^  a 
patipers  of  the  various  eommunes.  Various  !  large  deticit  actually  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
8(K*ietie>  for  the  assistance  of  prisoners  or  the  j  fiscal  year  lH«i7,  although  the  budget  when 
sick,  uTnl  a  vast  number  of  philanthropic  asso-  (  v(»te<l  upon  had  sh<»wn  a  small  snqdns.  The 
ciation^  of  all  kinds,  are  disperse<i  through(mt  \  following  tables  give  summaries  of  tlie  bndget 
the  ciMintry.  There  an'  4»)  montn  de  pUte  \  for  1872  as  voted  ni>on  by  the  asdemblj,  and 
(pawnbroking  establi^ilmients),  with  a  capital  :  that  of  1873  as  projected  by  the  govemmeDt : 
of  nearly  r)i»,MnnjMio  fr.,  making  yearly  loans  ' 

to  the  amount  of  about  r.JjjKiojMMi  fr.'    Such  j  beventk. 

h)ans  are  {»'ratuit<»us  in  five  of  the  establi«ih-  :  *«'"*■  "**^' 

inent-*:    inten-t   in  the  others  varies  greatlv.        OnUnan- S^jc^wfr.        ^-JS^JSi'S*- 

Ihe  tir-t  ^a\lng«i  l»ank  ifitttite  tiipartju*)  was,  _. 

cMabli^hed   in   l^l^  at    Paris;  and  on  Jan.  1,  Total i!.0«i.»?8,?.'O  %7»Ar»SU 

IsTo.  ,h,.re  were  .VJ:,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  kxpexdittbes. 

hea.•.':■e,^Mrenu.^lu■rotdep<M^►rswasl,tM,«,.  .     ^^^^^^^. «.«34.:w.20.  fr.         J^t^tNUfr. 

("».  ;  t!t.-  ai'-re-ate  anmunt   ot  dejMisits  about        H|„.dui ; 8»i>;.T61  )»ILA!S4.M 

ri::*jj»iio.iMiM  t>.— A  (h)uble  svstem  of  taxation  -     -         -  -      ^^^^ 

cxiMs  JM   KraiKv.     The  direct  taxes  are  those  Total 2,tv,W9«  «.;S1MJM 

lai.l  oil  ImimI  u'.n,tnir.»tnn.,fi>nn,n),  on  houses    jj^^.  f,,ii,,^.in^,  table  gives  in  dctiul  the  items 

{t*ohfrtfi'if'"n  fn  ritt'i'Ht  ih'  if  huthtlit  n)^  anu  on 

lii'i'iiM-    {iinji'f   dis   fnifinfm).       The    in<lirect  KXI*KSDm'RE|l. 

tnxes,   hi  •.■.ill-,  the   iinpt»rt  ami  exjiort  duties,  {Sum»  in  f^anc*.) 
compri-e   excise  charu'is  upon  wine**,  brandies.      1.  PnMir  iloM  and  PiN-elal  aiipnipriatinn9». 

salt,  •nini'owdiT,  t«)bacco,  po-taL'e.  i»ublic  staires  C'Hii»«»lU!auil  acM *5t!?I"!Si 

and  «-oa.h.s  >taini-e.l  pajM-r,  reu'istrj   «»f  (lee«ls  FI.«timriUM luS.48&fin 

and   s;ih*,   *Vc.       Tiiis  CMinitlicated  system   re-  Ksin-niMsi   cif    the   P>vatdt>nt*a 

.|uir.s  an  army  of  pnbl.e  ..tllcers  and  VoUectors  N-iZml  wt nil-h- ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !      bJ^S^ 

ot   e\vr.    rank,    pri^ate  ami   general   receivers.  ^uIlI•ll•llll-nUl7allIt^lpriatiuolllr 

liaVir^.iVc.      The-e   are   under    the    CiUltrol    of  tV- U-jrinu  of  IfonMr 14.000,000 

!.  *        ■    .  ^          .  ^.                   ,      •          -.11  Aiii>riiiiriutiiin  for  toe  manag 

the  iMini-ter  ot  nuance,  who  i>as«'l'itetl   l.y  nu-^  h.*i»ltaK  fUiid T.ooaftiO 

niero';-   linaiice  in^peetoi-i   and    the    court   of,  Total I.IOLO*!* 
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9.  Ezp«iuie8  of  the  yarioiu  ministries. 

MiDistry  of  finance ]9.767,7a0 

"Justice 88,e90,M8 

»*        **  foreign  aflUrt 11,^500 

'*        *"  tho    interior  (with 

Algeria) 1(KV.9«I0^U 

•*        **  war 481.000,000 

*'        **  marine  and  cokmlos.  144.504,509 
"*        **  public  inAtruction..     94.ie95,0M 
**        **  agriculture  and  com- 
merce      15.860.800 

**  pubUc  worka. 127,26S^eO 

988,188^ 

8.  Kxpenses  of  administration  and 
collection. 

Dlivct  contributions 18,250,740 

Kvffistration,   public  donuins, 

and  sUmps 16,824.060 

Fon-sU 11.587.254 

Customs 29,244,275 

Indirect  contributions 80,111.670 

Tobacco  and  i><> wder 68,089,800 

Postal  service 69,760,015 

283.887304 

4.  Rebates  and  restitutions ll,62?t,80i) 

Grand  total  of  expenditures 2,884,759^ 

BECEIPT8. 

1.  TNrect  taxes. 

Land  Ux 167.6^.000 

Pergonal  taxes 52.9(11,550 

Ilunse  tax   (contrihution  dt4 

jMtrtrM  ft  ffnttre*) 87.91 1.762 

Tax  on  patenta. 68,627,764 

TciXtf   (U  premier  aTerHwe- 

ment .\'Mi.R00 

Taxes  on  mortmain 8.8OO.OO1) 

Taxes  on  mines I.d00,0u0 

Apothecaries'     and    weighers* 

licenses 1,9S2.600 

829,268,476 

2.  Indirect  taxes  and  revenues. 

Keffistration  and  sumps 438.674.000 

Customs. 18''.82\«K)0 

Taxes  on  salt,  sugar,  6bC 8'.K).'^)1,(N)0 

Tobow-o 247.2TO.000 

Powder 12.*J1.000 

Pustagi-  stamps 92.12^000 

1,815.082,000 

8.  Produce  of  public  domains 14.4*4o.O00 

4.  "        "  fcrresU G8.4^5.»»0 

5.  Telegraph* 12.520,«HH) 

«.  SHate  universities 4.1s2.1t}0 

7.  Ref«'ipts  from  Algeria 17.(48,5-'>4 

9.  Income  devote<l  to  pensions 15.8s7w800 

9.  MiMN-llaneous  receints 27,292,619 

lU.  S^pecial  taxes  rvceuuv  impose<l. 

Carria«e  tax *. 2.112.800 

Tax  on  certain  games 2.00i),<)0i) 

New  stamp  taxes .• 118.1(N).000 

Ciitfee.  tea.  and  iX)coa 62..'12S(hk) 

Sugart. 57,817.000 

Liqniiff*. «^<N)0.«KV) 

Tax  on  railway  tickets 80.(100.04)0 

Tobacco  (special) 4<),0oo.()00 

Gunpowder  (special) 8.00o.<K)0 

Licenses 6.8iHMNK) 

Matches 15,000.000 

ChitTory M)0»>.«)»)0 

Paiier lO.Ooo.OOO 

Mineral  oils 192,000 

Postal  taxes  (spi-cial) 22,000.000 

Taxes  on  navigation .\U00,n04» 

llisceUaneoaa 81,100.«)00 

487,449.800 

11.  Misciellaneous  sums  in  hand 8,500,000 

12.  B«mainin«r  on  hand  fh>m  the  rvceut  Inan  of 

two  milliards 55.000.000 

Grand  total  of  receipU 2,841^795,9:19 

The  continuetl  deficits  from  1814  to  1869  were 
covered  bv  loans  inscribed  in  the  grand  litre 
th  III  (fetfe  puhiiquf,  bearing  interest,  and 
known  as*  the  rent  en  at  3,  4,  44,  and  5  per  cent. 
I>urinir  the  15  years  of  the  restoration  (1815-'30) 
the  national  debt  was  more  than  trebled ;  under 
Louis  Philippe  (1830-'48)  it  increased  but  one 


fourth ;  under  Napoleon  III.  the  consolidated 
debt  alone  rose  from  6,577,000,000  fr.  in  1853 
(bearing  220,000,000  fr.  interest)  to  11,710,- 
000,000  fr,  in  1870  (bearing  364,000,000  fr. 
interest).  In  consequence  of  the  enormoua 
expenses  caused  by  the  war  against  Germany, 
the  interest  on  the  consolidated  debt  had  in- 
creased in  1872  to  542,000,000  fr.,  representing 
a  nominal  principal  of  15,801,000,000  fr.  The 
other  liabilities  of  the  state,  including  the  float- 
ing debt  (750,000,000  fr.),  amounted  in  the 
same  year  to  6,821,500,000  fr.,  thus  swelling 
the  entire  public  debt  of  France  to  22,622,- 
500,000  fr.,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  more 
than  1,000,000,000  fr.—Tlie  miliUry  establish- 
ment of  France  is  based  on  the  law  of  July  27, 
1872,  which  went  into  operation  Jan.  1,  1878. 
According  to  this  law,  every  Frenchman  must 
personally  render  military  service,  substitution 
and  enlistment  for  money  being  forbidden ; 
and  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for 
military  service  may  be  called  upon  from  the 
age  of  20  to  that  of  40  years  to  enter  the  active 
army  or  reserves.  He  must  be  enrolled  for 
five  years  in  the  active  army,  four  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  active  army,  five  years  in  the 
territorial  army,  and  six  years  in  the  reserve 
of  the  territorial  army.  Young  men  who  can 
prove  a  certain- amount  of  education  by  passing 
an  examination  are  permitted  to  enlist  as  vol- 
unteers for  one  year  only,  and  to  obtain  thereby 
exemption  from  service  in  the  active  army. 
Soldiers  of  the  active  army  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  have  learned  their  duties,  may  be 
furloughed  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  was  not  yet  completed 
in  1873.  In  1872  the  infantry  embraced  126 
re^ments  of  4  battalions  each,  4  regiments  of 
zouaves,  3  of  Turcos,  1  foreign  regiment,  30 
battalions  of  chasseurs,  and  3  battalions  of  light 
African  infantry;  in  all,  134  regiments  and  33 
battalions,  or  569  battalions.  The  cavalry  waa 
composed  of  12  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  20 
of  dragoons,  14  of  chasseurs,  10  of  hussars,  4 
of  chasseurs  d^Afrique,  and  3  of  spahis;  in 
all,  63  regiments.  The  artillery,  according  to 
the  bu<lget  for  1873,  is  to  be  broujjht  to  32 
regiments,  to  which  must  be  added  1  regi-* 
ment  of  i>ontonniers,  1 0  companies  of  workmen, 
5  companies  of  gunners,  and  2  regiments  of 
train.  The  engineers  embraced  thus  far  3 
regiments  of  8api>ers  and  1  company  of  work- 
men. The  government  return  of  1871  gave 
the  nominal  strength  of  the  anny  on  the  i>eace 
footing  as  404, 192  men  and  8<»,368  horses;  and 
on  the  war  footing,  757,727  men  and  143,238 
horses.  France  is  dividtfd  into  22  military  di- 
visions, governed  by  generals  of  division,  and 
the  most  important  by  marshals,  and  into  aa 
many  sulxli visions  (under  brigadier  generals) 
as  there  are  departments.  The  headquarters 
of  the  divisions  are  in  the  following  cities: 
Paris,  Rouen,  Lille,  Ch41ons-sur-Marne,  Be- 
san^on,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Perpi- 
gnan,  Toulouse,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Xantea, 
Kennes,   Bastia,    Tours,   Bonrges,    Clermont, 
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Liinopos,  nnd  Grcnolilo  (two  divisions  Laving 
no  assigned  liotuLjuarters  in  1872).  No  other 
ctMintry  possesses  so  nmny  fortresses  as  Franco. 
After  nn  imperial  dccreo  of  Juno  2G,  16C7,  had 
stricken  08  fortified  places  from  tho  list  of  for- 
tresses, there  still  remained  119;  tliese  are 
divided  into  8  of  tho  first  class,  13  of  the 
second,  23  of  tho  third,  and  75  of  the  fourtli. 
Tho  most  important  are  tho  followin;::  1, 
alnnjr  tlio  N.  frontier,  Lille,  Douai,  Conde, 
TaKnciennos,  Maiibeujre,  Givet,  MOzieros, 
Sedan,  Longwy  ;  2,  along  tho  E.  frontier, 
Belfort,  Bewm^on,  Fort  do  Joux,  Lyons,  Gre- 
noble, Brian  von ;  3,  along  the  Mediterranean 
C()ast,  Antilles,  Toidon,  Marseilles,  Cette,  Fort 
St.  Elme,  Port  Vendres;  4,  along  the  Pyrenees, 
Bellejrarde,  Mont  Louis,  Perpipnan,  Bayonne ; 
6,  Hlong  tho  W.  and  N.  coasts,  the  islands 
of  Oleron,  Re,  Noirmoutiers,  Belle-Isle  and 
CJroix,  Ro<hefort,  La  Rochellc,  Lorient,  Brest, 
St.  Malo,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Cherbourg,  Havre, 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  Tho  govern- 
ment has  cannon  founderies  at  Douai  and 
Toulouse,  and  factories  of  gunpowder,  muskets, 
cannon  balls,  &c.  Its  military  arsenals  and 
warehouses  are  very  numerous.  The  French 
navy  at  the  end  of  1871  was  composed  of 
C2  iron-clad  vessels,  2<U  screw  steamers  with- 
out armor,  02  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  113 
sailing  vessels;  in  all,  601  vessels,  tho  steamers 
with  a  total  of  90,027  horse  ]»owcr,  and  tho 
wluile  tleet  carrying  3,045  guns.  The  naval 
staff  consisted  of  2  admirals,  18  vice  admirals, 
82  rear  admirals,  132  ship  ciii)tains,  290  frigate 
captains,  829  lieutenants,  and  010  ensigns. 
The  sailors,  atloat  and  ashore,  numl>cred  39,- 
6uu.  Tho  grand  total  of  men  in  the  service  of 
the  fleet,  including  engineers,  do<'kyard  labor- 
ers, and  others,  was  74,<m)0.  On  a  war  foot- 
ing the  strength  of  tho  navy  can  be  raised  to 
13i>,<MM>  men.  There  are  l»oards  of  marine 
engineers,  of  hydrographical  engineers,  of  in- 
spectors, <fco.  Naval  schools,  and  several 
schools  of  application,  for  the  e<lucation  and 
scientitir  improvement  of  the  officers,  and  even 
the  seanun,  are  connected  with  the  navy  de- 
partment. A  board  of  admiralty,  another  su- 
pt-rintinding  the  i.aval  works  and  a  third 
attcmlinu'  to  the  improvi-ment  of  instruction 
nmoii;:  tlie  s-iilors,  act  as  advisers  to  the  min- 
ister of  mar  in  I'.  The  maritime  territory  of 
France  i^  divided  into  five  districts  or  pre- 
fe<-tures,  snl»livided  into  arrondishements  and 
<juurters.  Tin*  naval  prefects  reside  at  Cher- 
l)our;r,  Bre-'t.  Lorient.  Rochefort.  and  Touhm. 
and  under  tl.eiii  otiicer.H,  called  heads  of  Si.'r- 
viiv,  <"oniiMi«arie'S,  and  under -t-oinmissaries, 
are  jilacdl  in  the  several  sulMliviHiin-*. — France 
couM  I'Uce  lioast  of  the  extent  of  her  colonial 
jio4s«  »ions  in  America,  and  aNo  for  a  while  in 
A>ia.  She  has  lont  the  greater  part  «»f  them. 
j:nil  j»o>«.,-^svs  n(»w  «inly  the  following':  1,  in 
Atri.M.  Al^vria  «m  the  S'.  coa>t.  several  i-lands. 
seM[n'rt-,  and  military  poMs  on  the  banks  (»f 
tin.  ri\ir  SeUOL'al,  the  i-^lrind  ofdoree  on  the 
Coa^t  ■  f  Senejaiiibia,  S.  of  CapeVerd,  Reunion 


(formerly  Bourbon  island),  S.  £.  of  that  con- 
tinent, in  tho  Indian  ocean,  and  the  islands  uf 
Mayotte,  Nossi-BC^  and  Ste.  Marie,  near  Muda- 
gascar ;  2,  in  Asia,  the  districts  of  Pondicherrv, 
Karikal,  Chandemagoro,  Yanaon,  and  Mahe  in 
Ilindostan,  and  six  provinces  of  Cochin  China ; 
3,  near  tho  coast  of  Nortlt  America,  theislanils 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  4,  in  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  Martinique,  Guadelunpe,  Marie-Ga- 
lante,  Les  Salutes,  L)6sirade,  and  one  half  of  2>t. 
Martin  island;  5,  in  South  America,  French 
Guiana,  or  Cayenne;  6,  in  the  Pacific  oci-an, 
tho  Man|UOsas  islands,  or  Mendana  orcliipehuro, 
the  Loyalty  islands,  and  Now  Caledonia.  Ta- 
hiti and  dependencies,  tlie  Tonainotou  islands^ 
tlio  Gambier  islands,  Toubouai,  and  Vaviioo, 
all  in  Polynesia,  and  Cambtnlia  in  Further 
India,  arc  under  French  protection.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Algeria  in  1872  was  2,414,218;  tLtf 
aggregate  population  of  the  other  French  col- 
onies amounted  in  1872  to  about  2.3<M».f*i-0; 
that  of  tho  i>rotected  countries  to  1,024,00«X 
Tho  aggregate  area  of  tho  colonies  was  esti- 
mated at  422,000  sq.  m.;  that  of  the  protecti^l 
countries  at  35,500  mi,  m. — Fronce,  which 
comprises  tho  largest  part  of  the  counirj 
known  in  ancient  times  as  Gallia  Transalpint 
(see  Gaul),  owes  its  name  to  the  Franks,  one 
of  those  confederations  of  German  tribes  that 
invaded  and  dismembered  the  Boman  empire 
during  tho  period  between  the  3d  century  and 
the  end  of  the  yth.  They  were  probably  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  the  lower 
Rhine,  united  with  those  living  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser.  Crossing  the  former  river. 
they  settled  in  tho  northern  part  of  Bel- 
gium under  various  chiefs  and,  after  a  long 
and  violent  strug^rle  with  the  Romans  throo^h 
several  centuries,  during  which  they  wereofVcn 
completely  driven  back,  successful  conqne^ 
brought  them  gradmdly  to  tho  banks  of  the 
Somme.  Meanwhile  other  hordes  of  barba- 
rians had  taken  possi.'ssii»n  of  several  other 
provinces  of  Gaul  ;  t!ie  Burgtindians  Lad 
peacefully  shared  the  eastern  jiart  of  tbii 
country  with  the  (iallo-Romaus,  while  the 
Visigoths,  already  masters  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  extended  their  mil- 
itary rule  over  the  population  of  Aqaitania. 
The  cities  of  Armorica  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  confederation,  and  the  central  part  of 
(raul  from  the  Somnie  to  the  I^ire  was  a]«>se 
hehl  by  the  Romans.  Sucli  was  the  c(»nditk'n 
of  the  country  aUiUt  4S1,  when  Khlodwif  or 
Clovis,  a  young  man,  supposetl  to  have  been 
tho  grandson  of  Meroveus,  from  whom  the 
MerovinL'ian  fly  nasty  t<H>k  its  name.  sacceedvJ 
to  the  rulership  over  the  Frankish  tribe  IiTtnir 
in  and  around  the  c'.ty  of  Toumay.  In  486  ihia 
king  invaded  the  Roman  province,  conaoered 
the  governor,  Syagrius  at  Soissona,  ana  thus 
si'cured  to  himself  the  i»ossesHon  of  tlic  whole 
<-ountry  to  the  Loire.  Ten  years  later,  after 
toreiiig  back  to  (iennany  soma  rival  tribes 
whirh  had  crossi^l  the  Rhine  in  the  hope  of 
dividing  the  siK»ils  with  the  FrankSi  Qovls 
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yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Clotilda, 
consfnted  to  be  baptized,  and  henceforth  all  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Gaul  were  enlisted  in  liis 
cause.  Their  powerful  intluence  helped  him 
greatly  in  consolidating  his  authority  among  the 
Gallic  population,  and  carrying  his  conquests 
southward.  A  single  victory  won  in  507  at 
Vouille  over  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Arians, 
gavo  liiin  the  po<%session  of  nearly  all  Aquita- 
nia.  On  his  death  in  511  his  kingdom  extend- 
e<l  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, tiius  including  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  occupied  by  the 
Bur^undians,  the  Mediterranean  shore,  which 
had  been  retained  by  the  Visigoths  through  the 
aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Brittany.  This  kingdom,  al- 
though partitioned  among  the  four  sons  of 
Clovis,  was  soon  increased  by  the  conquest  of 
l^urgundy  (about  534) ;  and  Khlother  or  Clo- 
tairc  I.,  the  youngest  of  those  princes,  sur- 
viving his  brothers  and  nephews,  could  for  a 
wliile  (5.')8-5r)l)  boast  of  possessing  a  larger 
empire  than  his  sire.  A  new  division  among 
his  own  sons  brought  on  long  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  eastern  Franks  or  Anstrasians,  be- 
tween t!io  Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  and  the  west- 
ern Franks  or  Xeustrians,  who  lived  W.  of  the 
latter  river.  The  Burgundians,  who  under 
their  now  masters  had  preserved  their  name, 
si«led  alternately  with  the  one  or  the  other; 
while  the  Aquitanians,  taking  no  interest  in 
a  conflict  among  their  barbarian  couijuerors, 
Were  little  atiected  by  it.  This  bloody  period, 
in  wliieh  two  women,  Brunehaut  and  Frede- 
goiida,  figured  conspicuously,  extended  over 
the  latter  part  of  the  Oth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  (567-013).  It  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Anstrasians;  and  Clotaire 
II.,  wlio  at  its  cl(»3e  ruled  over  the  conquer- 
ing nation,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
held  tbe  whole  of  the  Frankish  dominion 
under  his  s<  eptre.  So  did  his  son  Dagobert 
(rt2S-<t:;8),  who  had  a  taste  f(>r  magnificence, 
aii<l  to(#k  as  his  principal  minister  Kligius  or 
£lui,  the  most  celebrated  silversmith  of  his 
time,  who  was  canonized  as  a  saint.  His  suc- 
cessors were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty,  and 
have  been  styled  *'  lazy  kings''  {roinfaiuennts). 
They  still  preserved  the  royal  title,  while  the 
power   was    wiolded   bv    the   mavors  (►f  the 
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palace,  who,  from  the  condition  of  private 
officers  of  the  king's  household,  had  by  help 
of  the  aristocrney  risv.*n  to  the  rank  of  prime 
inini"*ters  in  each  of  the  tliree  kingdoms,  Aus- 
tra*iia,  Xeustria,  and  Burgundy,  of  which  the 
Frankish  dominion  consisted.  Through  their 
rivalry  the  old  contest  between  the  Austra- 
si.m-i  and  the  Neustrians  revived  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  politieal  talents  displayed 
bv  Ebfoin,  mavor  to  the  sons  of  Ch)vis  IF. 
(•I»»-»;."^l),  the  Xeustrians  were  at  length  con- 
trolled l>y  the  mayors  of  Austrasia,  who  soon 
t'Mjk  the  title  of  dukes,  and  tinally  acquired 
alwnhite  possession  of  the  Frankish  kingtloms. 
IVj'inof  Ileristal,  the  must  illustrious  among 


these  nominal  ministers  and  real  monarchs, 
governed  them  in  the  name  of  several  succes- 
sive kings.  After  his  death  (714),  his  natural 
son  Karl,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Martel,  seized  and  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  a 
still  more  extensive  power.  lie  especially  sig- 
nalized his  reign  by  defeating  the  Saracenic  in- 
vaders of  France  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in 
732.  Twenty  years  later  (752)  his  son  Pepin 
the  Short  confined  the  last  of  the  Merovingians, 
Childeric  III.,  within  the  walls  of  a  convent, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the 
approval  of  the  pope,  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
Iiis  father  and  himself^  the  first  two  princes  of 
the  Carloving^an  dynasty,  raised  the  Frankish 
power  to  its  highest  pitch.  Pepin  (752-768), 
firmly  establishing  his  authority  all  over  Gaul, 
forced  into  complete  submission  Aquitania, 
which  during  the  reign  of  the  raU  faineanU 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  independence, 
and  conquered  Septimania,  a  province  alons 
the  Mediterranean  shore,  which  had  been  held 
by  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  lie  made  his  influence 
also  felt  in  Italy,  where  the  Lombards  became 
his  tributaries,  while  his  liberality  toward  the 
pope  brought  to  his  side  the  agency  of  religion. 
His  son,  Karl  the  Great  or  Charlemagne,  fol- 
lowing the  same  policy,  showed  himself  the 
most  faithful  protector  of  the  holy  see,  over- 
threw the  Lombard  monarchy,  and  placed  the 
iron  crown  upon  his  own  head  in  774 ;  waged 
for  82  years  (772-804)  a  merciless  war  against 
the  Saxons,  who  were  finally  subdued  and  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity ;  destroyed  the 
last  remnants  of  the  barbarous  Avars  who  had 
settled  in  Hungary ;  and  tried  his  arms  against 
the  Moslems  of  Spain.  He  thus  made  himself 
the  master  of  an  empire  which  included  not 
only  Gaul,  but  also  Germany  to  the  Saale,  the 
largest  part  of  Italy,  and  N^.  £.  Spain.  He 
styled  his  dominion  the  **new  empire  of  the 
West,'*  and  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope 
at  Rome  in  800.  He  aimed  indeed  at  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire 
i)y  marrying  the  Byzantine  empress  Irene ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  revolutions  at  Constan- 
tinople. He  greatly  advanced  the  civilization 
of  his  reahn  by  establishing  schools  and  patron- 
izing science  and  literature,  and  gave  his  court 
a  world-wide  fame  througliout  his  reign.  His 
son,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (814-840),  a  weak  and 
superstitious  prince,  was  peculiarly  unfitted  for 
the  heavy  task  which  devolved  upon  him ;  and 
the  selfish  ambition  of  Louisas  successors  hast- 
ened the  national  and  social  disruption.  Less 
than  80  years  after  Charlemagne's  death  his 
empire  was  divided  into  three  kingd(»ms  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843),  and  35  years  later 
(888),  through  the  imliecility  of  his  great-grand- 
son, Charles  the  Fat,  it  had  entirely  fallen 
to  pieces.  From  its  fragments  were  formed 
the  kingdoms  of  France,  Italy,  and  (irennany, 
with  the  secondrtrv  states  of  Lorraine,  Bur- 
gundy  (for  a  time  known  as  the  kingilom  of 
Arelate  or  Aries),  and  Navarre.  Ami<l  the 
convulsions  whicli  led  to  this  consummation. 
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On  the  direct  branch  of  the  CapctianB  becom- 
ing extinct  by  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  with- 
out male  heirss  Philip  of  Valois,  both  by  right 
of  rehitionship  and  by  choice  of  the  peers,  suc- 
ceeiled  to  the  throne,  beginning  the  Valois 
dynasty;  but  Edward  III.  of  England,  by  vir- 
tue of  hereditary  right  derived  from  his  niotli- 
er's  side,  claimed  not  only  such  provinces  on 
tlie  continent  as  had  been  taken  from  his  ances- 
tors, but  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  In 
this  way  began  that  protracted  conflict  which 
French  historians  call  the  "hundred  years' 
war  "  f  l.'^37-1453),  a  period  covering  the  reigns 
of  John  II.  (135(U'64),  diaries  V.  (1364-'80), 
Cliaries  VI.  (188<>-U22),  and  the  greater  part 
f»f  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  (U22-'61).  Twice 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  depen- 
dency of  the  English  crown.  In  18-K)  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  France 
at  Slui.s,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders;  in  1.346,  at 
Crt'cy,  the  English  archers  won  an  unexpected 
victory  over  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ; 
and  ten  years  later,  at  Poitiers,  the  Black  Prince 
not  only  defeated  King  John,  but  made  him 
])risoiier.  The  states  general  were  also  the 
scene  of  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  regent 
and  the  third  estate,  so  that  royalty  itself  was 
put  in  jeopardy ;  companies  of  adventurers  and 
mercenary  troops  ravaged  the  provinces ;  the 
peasimtry  of  several  districts,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  ojipression  of  their  lords,  broke  out  into 
a  fearful  insurrection,  which  wjis  named  the 
J'lcquerie^  and  marke<l  by  all  the  horrors  of  a 
servile  war.  Charles  V.,  by  his  vigorous  poli- 
cy, succeeded  in  (juelling  internal  di84>rders; 
and  with  the  help  of  Ihs  great  constable,  I>u 
Guesclin,  he  regained  in  a  few  campaigns  all 
the  English  acquisitions  in  France,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  im]>ortant  seaportb.  When 
both  died,  in  1380,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  regain  its  former  prosperity.  But  the 
minority  of  Charles  VI.,  and  his  subseijuent 
fleran^rement,  again  plunged  France  into  a  series 
oi  calamities.  The  conflict  between  the  various 
classes  of  s<iciety  was  renewed  with  increased 
fury;  rival  facti»>ns,  headeil  by  princes  of  the 
ri>val  familv,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gim<ly,  waged  against  each  other  a  war  of 
treachery  and  assassination;  while  the  Eng- 
lish, encouraged  by  the  forlorn  conditicm  of 
their  enemy,  again  invaded  France.  For  the 
third  time  the  French  chivalry  sutlered  defeat 
at  Agincourt  (1415).  John  the  Fearless  iK'ing 
trea<'herouslv  murdered  bv  the  Orleanists  or 
Annagnacs,  in  an  interview  which  was  intended 
t«>  bring  ab(»ut  peace.  Burgundy,  tliat  is,  the 
X.  E.  part  of  France,  threw  itself  into  the  arms 
cf  the  Emrlish.  An  insime  king,  a  (jueen  of 
f  »reiL'n  origin  impelled  by  her  unnatural  hatred 
to  her  son  the  dauphin,  and  a  prince  carried 
aw;iy  by  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  conchhled 
tht:  famous  treatv  of  Troves,  142o,  bv  which 
the  r«»yjil  inheritance  of  France  was  delivered 
up  t«»  her  deadly  enemy.  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, on  marrying  the  princess  Catherine,  was 
appointetl  Ijoir  to  Charles  VI.,  and  meanwhile 


was  to  assome  the  power  of  regent.  France 
seemed  now  to  be  irretrievably  lost ;  but  the 
country  suddenly  rallied  its  forces,  chiefly  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  whom  the 
national  enthusiasm  was  roused  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  English 
power.  The  disinherited  son  of  Charles  VI. 
was  now  triumphantly  conducted  to  Kheims  to 
receive  there  the  royal  unction  (1429);  but  it 
required  24  years  more  of  constant  warfare  to 
finally  drive  the  invaders  from  the  country. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1453,  with  tlio  ex- 
ception that  the  seaport  of  Calais  remained  in 
English  hands,  to  be  retaken  105  years  later. 
After  these  long  trials,  France  was  at  hist 
enabled  to  exorcise  her  recuperative  powers ; 
her  population  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  in- 
dustry and  art  flourished,  and  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  past  calamities  disappeared.  Mean- 
while her  kings  had  returned  to  their  tradi- 
tional i>olicy  of  enlarging  the  royal  domains 
and  consolidating  the  royal  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  To  this 
task  none  a])plied  himself  with  greater  zeal  than 
Louis  XI.  0461-'83),  the  son  and  successor 
of  Charles  VII.  Many  nobles  of  every  rank 
were  delivered  to  the  executioner.  The  most 
powerful  of  all,  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, against  whom  Louis  had  long  carried  on 
intrigues  by  every  means  in  his  power,  fell  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Swiss  allies  of  the  duke  of 
I/orraine,  before  Nancy,  in  1477;  the  king  at 
once  seized  upon  part  of  the  large  inheritance 
left  by  that  formidable  vassal,  and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  and  Picardy  were  thus  annexed 
to  the  crown.  The  fine  provinces  <»f  Aiyou, 
Maine,  and  Provence,  besides  claims  ujion 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  bequeathed  to 
Louis  by  the  last  prince  t>f  the  house  of  An- 
jou;  the  king  of  Aragtm  resigned  to  him  the 
counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne;  and 
France,  reaching  thus  her  natural  fnmtiers 
toward  the  soutli  and  the  southeast,  became 
one  of  the  great  powers  on  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  northwest,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
VIII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  she  gainetl  pos- 
session of  that  large  province,  which  had 
hitherto  iKJcn  nearly  independent.  Under 
Charles  VIIL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis, 
a  French  force  invade*!  Italy  in  141»4,  and  con- 
(juered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without  oppo- 
sition; but  the  conquest  was  lost  still  more 
(juickly  than  it  had  ))een  gained.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  l<mg  series  of  Italian  wars  in  which 
France  was  almost  constantly  engaged  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  with  varying  success,  and 
under  several  monarchs.  With  Charles  VIIL, 
who  diet!  without  male  heirs  in  14!»8.  the  <lirect 
line  of  Valois  endetl,  and  Ltmis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  grandson  to 
a  bn»ther  of  Charles  VI.,  became  king  under 
the  title  of  Ix>uis  XII.  This  monarch,  who  at 
first  met  with  some  success  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns, tried  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  to  secure 
his  conquests;  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  Ital- 
ian politicians  of  the  lOth  century,  and  still  less 
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for  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of  Arapon.  By  the  I  cessor,  Henry  II.,  the  first  part  of  whose  rtripi 
latti-rlic  was  I'Xpclled  forever  fnmi  Naples,  i»f  '  was  occupied  with  a  war  ajfuin^t  En):laud.  n- 
wliich  he  had  partly  taken  possehsion,  whilo  newed  in  1552  the  struggle  u^rainst  the  nu(i>- 
Popf  .Iiilius  II.,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  .  hurt's,  which  continued  with  brief  intermia4>icD« 
trie  princes  of  Italy,  availinjr  themselves  of  ^  till  ir)51»,  when  the  peace  of  Cateau-C'anihrt'bis 
Spanish,  Ciernian,  and  even  £n;!lish  alliances  pave  to  it  a  decidedly  favorable  terininfitioD 
(forinin;;  at  <.)ne  time  wluit  was  called  the  for  the  French.  The  English,  who  hatl  allitil 
lioly  leu^'Ue),  forced  him  out  of  the  duchy  of  themselves  with  the  enemy,  pave  up  by  tLut 
Milan,  whieli  lie  chiime<l  in  ripht  of  his  prand-  i  treaty  their  la»t  possessions  in  France.  Id  tiie 
motlicr,  \'alentina  Visconti,  and  which  he  had  '  last  years  of  the  conflict,  however,  Henry  II. 
twice  c<»n4Ueretl.  Francis  I.,  the  successor  i  had  allied  himself  with  the  Protes^tant  priDCc» 
and  distant  relative  of  Louis,  in  his  turn  ap-  ;  of  Oennany,  and  had  thus  in  Borne  uepree, 
peared  in  Italy  as  a  con<}Ucror,  and  his  first  |  thouph  unwillinply,  favored  tJie  »pread  of  tl:« 
victory  at  Maripnano  or  Melepnano  (1515)  j  Protestant  ideas  in  France,  where  Calviuirtu 
seemed  tn  torehode  permanent  comjuest ;  hut  I  had  already  pained  a  wide-spread  infiuenct 
he  was  opposed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  !  amonp  the  ]>eople,  and  had  found  many  adb«- 
and  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at  Paviain  1525,  i  rents  amonp  the  nobles.  Both  Francis  I.  and 
he  was  carried  a  ])risoner  to  Madrid.  Here,  in  '  Henry  II.  had  attempted  to  check  tlie  propre»« 
order  to  repain  his  freedom,  he  apreed,  in  Jan-  ,  of  the  new  beliefs,  and  had  resorted  U*  llitr 
uary,  l.")*Ji»,  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  forfeited  preates't  oppression  and  jwrsecution  to  attain 
Burpundy  and  all  claims  to  Naples,  Mihm,  Tour-  this  end.  ilenry's  son  and  succes^or.  Fran- 
nay,  an<l  Arnus.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  at  cis  II.  (1559-'6()),  bo  increased  these  durinp  !.i» 
liberty  than  he  SL-cured  from  the  pope  his  re-  ;  short  reipn  as  to  arouse  the  Ilupuenuts  to  self- 
loase  from  tlio  oatlis  bindinp  him  to  this  ar-  '  defence,  which  they  were  now  stronp  enoa^'h 
ranpement,  and  concluded  with  the  holy  see,  to  attempt;  and. with  this  period  liepan  the 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  tlie  repu])lic  of  Venice  ,  <lisastrous  relipious  civil  wars  which  raptd  s* 
the  seciuid  holy  leapue.  In  1527  Henry  VIII.  fiercely  in  France,  and  lasted  with  more  or  U'« 
of  Knpland  was  induced  to  join  the  alliance.  |  violence  till  150S.  No  fewer  than  eipht  fucL 
But  the  results  of  the  struppio  tliat  foUowed  wars  were  waped  during  the  reigns  of  CharK-f 
Were  unfavorable  to  the  French.  Pope  Clement  |  IX.  and  Henry  HI.,  a  i)erio«l  of  28  years.  The 
VII.  WHS  t'orced  to  Ci>uclude  an  accommodation  '  Protestants  held  their  ground  with  tenacitv: 
with  the  emperor,  and  Francis  was  comi>elled  the  most  illustrious  among  their  chiefs.  Admira! 
to  acquiesce  in  the  so-called  '*  ladies*  peace,^^  '  Gaspard  de  C(»ligni,  accomplislied  wonders ;  but 
conchuletl  at  Cambrai  (152'J)  by  female  relatives  .  thoroughly  honest  and  too  ready  to  confidv  in 
of  the  contendinp  nionarchs,  which  was  but  lit-  '  the  h<mesty  of  others,  he  permitted  himself  tu 
tie  les^  disa^9trous  than  that  of  Madrid.  In  the  ,  be  deceived  by  the  fair  promises  of  Catharine 
mean  time,  and  while  the  wars  bet  ween  the  king  de'  Medici,  Charles's  mother,  and  with  tLi*a- 
and  Charles  V.  had  been  in  ]>ropress,  a  new  sands  of  his  companions  was  treaeLeri'U»lT 
force  had  appeared  in  European  politics.  The  nnirdered  on  St.  Bartholemew^s  night,  157S. 
reformation  had  bepun,  and  the  empemr  was  This  fearful  massacre  did  not  however  annibi- 
now  obli^'ed  to  turn  his  attentitm  to  (iermany.  late  the  IVotestants,  who  continned  the  stnifE- 
Durinp  the  twt>  or  three  years  folI(»winp  the  pie  apainst  the  holy  league  or  Catholic  nnion, 
peace  of  Cambrai,  the  dissen>ions  in  that  coun-  which  had  been  organized  for  the  better  pro- 
try  atlordod  Francis  an  oj»p<irtunity  of  weak-  tection  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France,  and 
eninp  hi>  rival  by  more  or  less  <lirectly  en-  which  was  upheld  by  the  poi>e  as  well  as  Philip 
courau'inp  the  Protectant  princes  there  in  their  .  II.  of  Spain.  The  head  of  the  league,  Dnkc 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  imperial  power,  i  Henry  of  Guise,  secretly  aimed  at  the  crown. 
The  Frciicli  nrniy  wa>  al^)  strcuirthened  durinp  I  and  his  popularity  seemed  to  warrant  hit  ioe- 
thi'i  pcrii'd:  an  alliance  was  con<-lude<l  with  cess,  when  Henry  III.  during  the  session  of  the 
Enpland  in  l~i'i2;  and  in  1  •'':{<!  the  war  again  states  general  at  Blois,  in  ln8H,  had  him  des- 
broke  oiit,  afrtr  Francis  had  in  vain  endeavored  patched  l>y  his  body  guards,  known  at  the 
to  persuade  Charles  t«»  a  luacealile  ncknowl-  "  I'orty-five."  A  few  m(»nt  lis  later.  In  1589,  the 
edi:ni(  nr  tif  hi>  Italian  claim->.  A  sivere  Mnip-  king  liimself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  the  fanatic 
pic  fi'lbiwcd  ;  an«l  tlmiiph  a  peai'e  fi>r  ten  \ear>  .lacipies  Clement,  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry  of 
wji>  >i::n«'d  at  Nice  in  l"):i><,  an<l  the  niini*iters  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  family  of  ii<>arbi4i,  afid 
of  Frarn  i>  -^troxi' tn  keep  it,  vHri»)U<  incidents  the  leader  of  the  Protestants.  The  PtrnggW 
Kd  ti- a  ri-neuid  ho-tility.  and  in  ITi+'j  tlie  con-  henceforth  took  essentially  apolitical  torn; 
llict  aL':iiii  be^ran.  It  mmih  tdok  an  untax nrai'le  and  Henry,  joined  by  but  a  few  vf  the  Catbo- 
cdiir-t-  f«»r  tile  rninb;  the  ein|»eriT  had  by  lies  who  had  served  his  predecessor,  and  math 
1". U  s"  f.jr  invailiil  French  trrrifnry  that  hi-  reduced  in  circumstances,  had  great  diiBcuItj 
i\tii  tiirt-:it<  Ui-il  Paris;  and  in  Sept«niber  of  in  making  p<M»d  his  claims  to  the  crown.  Uis 
that  vi  a:-  the  j.i-are  «if  Crespy  put  an  end  t«»  the  personal  <|nalitiesand  bravery  finally  CiiBciliatcd 
War 'I'lriiiu' the  lifi- »»f  Francis;  t'nr  sn exhausted  many  of  the  Catholic  royalists,  bat  he  ccaM 
w<  n-  t!  1-  rosniirce^  of  the  kinL'*b'ni  that  n«i  hope  to  be  recognized  as  king  by  the  mi^orilf 
fi:ri!i>  r  i-aiM]»aiu'n  could  be  undertaken  before  (if  the  nation  only  on  his  conversion  to  Cathol- 
that  ki;./>  death  in  1547.     His  son  and  sue-    icism.     To  this  he  assented,  July  25,  1593; 
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md  DOW  his  wliole  attention  was  given  to  the 
pacification  of  his  kingdom.  This  he  effected 
t>v  concluding  with  Spain  the  treaty  of  Vemns, 
stay  2,  151)8,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  old 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  and  by  publishing 
ttie  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  granted 
to  the  Protestants  full  religious  liberty,  admis- 
sion to  all  offices,  and  several  places  of  security, 
iniong  others  the  strong  city  of  La  Rochelle. 
lionry,  havini^  thus  inaugurated  the  Bourbon 
iy nasty,  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
ivork  of  healing  the  wounds  which  had  been 
inflicte<l  on  the  country  during  nearly  40  years 
3f  bloodshed  and  devastation.  Assisted  by 
=>ully,  his  friend  and  minister,  he  restored  order 
in  all  branches  of  public  service,  and  effected 
irreat  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
l*le.  lie  then  returned  to  the  old  policy  of 
Knincis  I.,  and  meditated  the  humiliation  of 
the  houi^e  of  Austria;  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  enterprise,  and  ilenry  was  on  the 
i\e  of  his  departure  for  the  army,  when  he 
K'&H  assa^^^inated  by  Ravaillac,  May  14,  1610. 
This  calamity  interru[»ted  for  nearly  15  years 
:)ie  ]>ro^ress  of  the  kingdom  at  home  and 
ihroa<l.  Under  the  regency  of  Henry^s  widow, 
Nfaria  de'  Me<lici,  mother  of  I^uis  XIII.,  disor- 
krs  were  rc'newed;  the  public  treasure  was 
recklessly  wasted ;  and  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
:racte<l  by  war  between  the  queen  mother  and 
:he  yount;  king,  soon  after  tl^e  latter  reached 
(lis  mj^ority.  Happily  a  great  minister,  Cardi- 
lal  Richelieu,  took  the  reins  of  government  in 
1624,  cousoIi<lated  the  power  of  the  monarch 
it  home,  and,  partly  reviving  the  political  de- 
signs of  the  late  king,  threw  the  intiuence  and 
inns  of  France  into  the  European  conflict 
called  the  thirty  years*  war.  While  annihila- 
;intr  tlie  political  power  of  the  French  Protes- 
:ant!«,  he  energetically  supported  the  German 
Protestants  in  their  struggle  against  the  house 
>f  Austria ;  to  this  end  he  s[>ared  neither  mon- 
;y  nor  tnK>ps;  and  on  his  death,  in  1642,  the 
•ival  of  France  had  been  already  many  times 
itimhlod.  The  successor  of  Richelieu,  Cardi- 
oal  Mazarin,  pursued  the  same  policy ;  and  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
Mcende<l  the  throne  as  a  child  in  1643,  were 
[narked  by  brilliant  victories,  most  of  them 
won  by  the  young  duke  d'Enghien,  afterward 
the  **  great  Cond6."  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  not  only  asserted  the  triumph  of  reli- 
irious  and  political  liberty  in  Germany,  but  the 
victory  of  France  over  Austria,  a  victory  which 
idded  to  her  territory  the  province  of  Alsace. 
The  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  a  faint  image  of 
the  old  civil  wars,  detracted  nothing  from  the 
intiuence  gained  abroad  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  Mazarin  concluded  with  Spain,  in 
I  »'5l*,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  secured 
two  other  provinces  to  France,  Artois  and 
RoQ.tsillnn.  This  able  politician  resigned  to 
the  hands  of  Ix)uis  XIV.  a  kingdom  well  pre- 
pare<l  for  the  full  exercise  of  absolute  power. 
I'nder  this  monarch  France  rose  to  tlie  height  of 
fortune  and  glory,  while  he  himself  was  placed 
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above  all  control.  From  the  day  of  Mazarines 
death  (1C61)  he  assumed  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  and  his  ministers,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Colbert  and  Louvois,  were  little 
more  than  clerks,  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  The  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion were  the  most  useful.  Colbert  devoted 
himself  to  improving  all  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom;  every  branch  of  revenue  became 
prosperous;  and,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  under  Henry  IV.,  the  national  wealth 
increased  with  unusual  rapidity.  Intellectual 
progress  kept  pace  with  material,  and  every- 
thing conspired  to  create  a  literary  period  of 
unusual  magnificence.  A  short  war  against 
Spain,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668,  scarcely  interrupted 
this  happy  conunencement ;  but  it  had  awaken- 
ed suspicions  among  the  neighboring  powers, 
and  a  triple  alliance  was  formed  between  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  England.  Scarcely  four  years 
had  elapsed  when  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  head 
of  more  than  100,000  men,  invaded  Holland, 
which,  being  deserted  by  England,  coidd  be 
preserved  only  by  the  united  exertions  of  Spain 
and  Germany;  the  contest  la.sted  six  years; 
the  French  armies,  under  Conde,  Turenne,  and 
Luxembourg,  were  victorious  in  nearly  every 
encounter,  while  French  fleets  distinguished 
themselves  against  the  united  naval  forces  of 
Spain  and  Holland.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
1678,  put  an  end  to  regular  hostilities,  but  not 
to  the  encroachments  of  Lojiis  XIV.,  who,  in- 
flated by  success,  seize<l  u|>on  provinces  and 
cities  which,  according  to  his  own  construction 
of  past  treaties,  belonged  to  France.  Louis 
had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  greatness ; 
he  had  added  to  his  kingdom  Flanders,  Franche- 
Comt^,  the  imperial  city  of  Strasburg,  and  sev- 
eral other  important  territories;  he  was  feared 
abroad  and  respected  at  home ;  he  was  Louis 
the  Great  for  his  subjects,  and  even  his  ene- 
mies scarcely  refuse<l  him  this  title.  The  league 
of  Augsburg,  devised  by  William  of  Orange, 
had  united  together  the  emperor,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Savoy,  and  was  joined  by  Eng- 
land on  the  revolution  of  1688.  Louis  XI  v., 
who  undertook  to  reestablish  James  II.  on  hia 
throne,  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  against 
this  powerful  coalition,  and  maintained  it  for 
nine  years ;  his  armies  and  naval  forces,  the  for- 
mer especially,  still  achieved  many  triumphs ; 
and  when  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded 
in  1697,  the  allies,  although  they  boasted  of 
success,  were  nearly  as  much  exhausted  as 
their  opponent.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, which  followed  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain  in  1700,  was  brought  about  by 
more  family  ambition.  A  more  formidable 
coalition  opposed  the  Si'hemes  of  the  king,  who 
aimed  at  placing  his  gran<lson  upon  the  Span- 
'  ish  throne ;  the  two  greatest  generals  of  their 
j  time,  Marlborouirh  and  Prince  Eugene,  were 
;  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies;  defeat  after 
'  defeat  befell  the  French  forces,  and  the  king- 
,  dom  seemed  reduceil  to  extremities ;  but  after 
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a  contest  of  12  years'  duration  Louis  succeed-  '  portentous  liour/*  This  description  is  not  ex- 
ed  in  liis  bold  undertaking,  and  by  tlie  treaties  a^'^erated.  The  tyranny  and  lawlessness  of  tlr 
of  Utrecht  and  Kastadt  (1713  and  1714)  tho  nuijles  and  privileged  classes,  the  burden  «>f 
liouAc  of  Hourbon  inherited  the  best  part  of  heavy  taxation  and  oppression,  which  ri■^t<•' 
the  C'astilian  monarcliy.  Tlie  burden  which  alnio.st  entirely  on  the  lowest  onlersi,  the  red- 
lie  had  borne  was,  however,  far  too  heavy  fur  •  less  mismanagement  exhibited  in  every  brum-h 
his  weak  successors ;  he  had  moreover  taxed  .  of  tho  public  service,  and  the  unrvstroinv! 
the  energies  of  France  and  stretclied  the  royal  personal  vice  and  extravagance  of  tho^e  in  au- 
power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  reaction  was  i  thority,  had  driven  the  great  mass  of  the  l^v^*- 
unavoidable,  and  ha«l  by  tyrannical  and  ini-  pie  into  a  bitterness  of  feehng  almost  Ik- \(>d-1 
prudent  acts  already  introduce<I  many  of  those  j  description;  while  the  exhausted  kingdom. 
al)uses  and  elements  of  discord  whicli  were  to  ,  with  its  recuperative  forces  apparently  dc- 
havc  such  disastrous  results.  The  IHth  century  ■  stroyed,  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  tinanciul 
was  an  age  of  depression,  decay,  and  ruin  for  all  :  as  well  as  political  ruin.  The  various  abiiM:» 
the  institutions,  doctrines,  and  classes  that  had  {  that^had  grown  npand  increased  during  nearlj 
hitherto  commanded  resi>ect.     Royalty  h>3t  its    tho  whole  century  wore  now  at  their  hei^rht. 


prestige,  both  through  the  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness of  tho  regent  duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  king  hims^'lf,  and  through  the  irretrievable 
corrujjtion  or  imbecility  of  its  ministers;  no- 


and  it  seemed  evident  that  a  dUastruus  criMi 
was  approaching.  In  this  condition  of  alfaira^ 
Louis  aVL  began  his  reign,  undoubtedly  with 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  ai.'d  \k  ith 


bility  iKK^ame  degraded ;  the  great  ctmstituted  the  best  intentions  toward  refonii ;  but,  at 
bodies  fell  into  general  contempt ;  the  national  events  proved,  without  the  strength  neco^sart 
treasury  was  exhausted;  and  an  uncontrollable  to  carry  out  his  gcxMl  intentions.  Maurepas,  t 
spirit  of  censure  and  raillery  hastened  the  work  j  man  eminently  unfit  for  the  work  in  hand,  wm^ 
of  destriiction.  Even  the  remedies  that  were  plactnl  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  An  at- 
tried,  such  as  the  wild  financial  schemes  of  '  tempt  to  conciliate  the  people  was  made  by 
Law  under  the  regent,  only  added  U)  tho  uni-  ■  the  restoration  of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but 
versal  confusion.  Politicaily  the  French  gov-  .  instead  of  promoting  reform,  this  body  provctl 
ernment,  controlled  in  turns  by  unscrupulous  !  a  positive  hindrance  to  it.  Tnrgot  and  Malef- 
princcs,  by  Cardinal  Fleiiry  (who,  however  .  herbes,  associated  with  Maurepas  in  the  min- 
gooil  his  internal  administration,  failed  to  sup-  '  istry,  acted  witli.  considerable  efficiency  in  tho 
port  the  national  dignity  abroad),  by  the  clever  endeavor  to  improve  the  state  of  atfairs,  bat 
an<l  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois,  and  -by  the  were  deposed  through  tho  influence  of  the 
kind's  mistresses,  gradually  sank  in  the  eyes  court  party  as  soon  as  they  sought  to  interfere 
of  Kuro]>e;  and  toward  the  end  of  Louis  XV. ^s  '  with  the  immunities  of  the  privileged  clastts. 
reign  it  could  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  ,  Similar  causes  defeated  the  less  earnest  etTorli 
great  European  powers.  Tho  four  wars  in  of  tho  ministers  who  followed  them  in  qairk 
wiiich  Franco  then  participated,  against  Spain  succession.  Xecker,  who  became  minister  of 
(17 17-' 10).  for  the  succession  of  Poland  (1733  :  finance  in  1777,  and  held  the  office  daring  th« 
-'3.*)),  for  the  succession  of  Austria  (174U-'4H),  '  time  in  which  Franco  carried  on  war  against 
and  finally  the  seven  years'  war  (17r)(>-*63),  |  England  and  in  aid  of  the  American  coiitnien 
were  pro<luctive  only  of  disgrace  and  disas-  j  at  first  seeme<l  to  improve  matten  slightly: 
ter.  The  widespread  political  degeneracy  of  but  tho  expenses  of  the  war,  the  niual  oppwi- 
the  time  was  in  somo  degree  offset,  it  is  true,  tion  of  the  nobles  and  clercy  to  any  ichrine 
by  tiie  remarkable  intellectual  activity  which  i  of  general  taxation,  with  other  cansea.  led  to 
made  itself  felt  in  all  departments  of  literature,  his  deposition  soon  afler  the  pnbllcatioa  of  lii* 
and  espeiially  manifested  itself  in  tho  teach-  '  calohTtLted  Comptf  rendu au roi,  CaloUM,wbo 
in^'s  of  that  school  of  pliilosophy  whose  social,  :  succeeded  him  in  1783,  by  extrmTaganee  sad 
political,  and  metaphysical  theories  so  largely  a  reckless  contracting  of  loana,  plnngcd  the 
affected  the  course  of  events  during  the  re-  finances  into  a  more  hopeless  condhna  thsa 
mainder  of  the  century. — Louis  XV.  died  in  over;  and  in  1780  the  king  was  indaeed  tnrall 
1774,  and  his  grandson  I^)uis  XVL  ascended  together  tho  assembly  of  notaMcsto  coiuidtf 
the  throne  at  a  period  which  was  ]K'rhaps  the  tho  state  of  affairs,  and  especially  to  dclibcnU 
most  in^loriou*!  of  French  history.  Carlyle,  in  ;  on  certain  schemes  of  Calonne.  This  awtniM^. 
one  of  the  opening  ])aragraphs  of  his  *^  French  which  had  before  been  convened  by  ilenry  I\ . 
Revolution,"'  compares  the  country,  as  it  was  and  Louis  XIII.,  consisted  of  a  Dumber  of  lead- 
left  by  the  dead  ruler,  to  a  powder  tower  about  ing  persons  selected  by  the  king  from  all  parts 
which  unquenchable  fire  was  smouldering.  ,  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  this  occaAm,  the  Isit 
*' With  Pompadourism  and  Dubarryism,  his  time  in  French  history  of  its  coDTocatkm,  it 
Fleur-de-lis  has  been  shamefully  struck  do>\n  included  7  princes  of  the  blood«  9  dokea  sad 
in  all  lands  and  on  all  seas;  Poverty  invades  i>eer8,  8  field  marshals,  23  Doblea,  andMU^ 
even  the  Uoyal  Exche<|Uer.  and  Tax-fanning  can  ofiicials  of  different  claSKS;  144  membcnli 
squeeze  out  no  mt»re :  there  is  a  <}uarrel  of  all.  These  met  in  Febmary,  1787 ;  bat  whia 
twenty-five ye:irs'  standing  with  the  Parlement;  Calonne's  report  revealed  to  them  tiie  citat 
everywhere  Wnnt,  I>i«lionesty,  rnbelief,  and  of  tho  existing  debt  and  deficit,  and  proyoMd. 
hut-brained  Seioli>t8  for  state  physicians ;  it  is  a    with  other  measures,  a  land  tax  from  wUch 
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tlie  privileged  classes  should  not  be  exempt, 
there  arose  on  upposition  which  compelled  his 
retirement.  He  was  succeeded  by  Brienno, 
archbi.'tliop  of  Toulouse ;  but  the  notables  con- 
tinued to  ()piK)se  all  plans  for  general  taxation, 
and  in  May  their  assembly  was  dissolved. 
Variijus  other  methods  of  raising  money  were 
intw  devised;  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  re- 
fused to  register  the  royal  edicts  ordering  their 
ent'orceinent,  and  the  king  only  compelled  their 
registration  by  resorting  to  a  so-called  bed  of 
justice.  (See  Bed  OF  Justice.)  The  parliament 
protested,  and  the  king,  in  anger  ut  this  open 
resistance,  l>anished  the  members  to  Troyes, 
but  not  before  they  had  issued  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance and  a  demand  tliat  the  stiites  gen- 
eral should  be  convened.  This  violent  act  on 
the  part  of  the  king  caused  general  indignation, 
and  partly  owing  to  this,  and  partly  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  new  loans,  he  retracted  it  soon  after, 
and  in  September  the  parliament  returned. 
The  conflicts  and  disputes  tliat  followed  its  re- 
assembling, however,  led  to  a  new  step,  the 
constitution  of  a  cour  plenUrey  which  should 
pass  upon  the  royal  edicts;  and  this  measure 
aroused  more  opposition  than  ever,  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  several  powerful  nobles  joining 
the  general  expression  which  pronounced  it  an 
illegal  attempt  to  entirely  set  aside  the  parlia- 
ment's authority.  In  the  provinces  armed  dis- 
turbances took  place.  All  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, OS  well  the  privileged  orders  as  the  rest, 
now  hoped  for  some  amelioration  through  the 
calling  of  the  states  general;  and  this  was 
everywhere  loudly  demanded.  The  king  finally 
yielded ;  Brienue  was  deposed  and  Necker  re- 
called ;  and  the  general  assembly  of  deputies 
from  all  the  recognized  classes,  constituting 
the  states  general,  at  lost  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles in  May,  1780;  this  being  the  first  con- 
vocation of  such  a  body  since  1014.  But  the 
constitution  of  the  new  assemblage  soon  led 
to  unexpected  results.  The  privileged  classes, 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  insisted  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  body  and  all  its  deliberations  should 
be  conducted  with  strict  regard  to  the  old  class 
distinctions,  the  three  estates  meeting  and  vo- 
ting separately,  as  in  former  times,  an  arrange- 
ment by  whicn  the  two  higher  estates  would 
have  been  enabled  to  neutralize  the  action  of 
the  commons.  For  the  first  time  this  classi- 
fication met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition; and  in  June,  on  the  proposition  of 
a  member,  the*  abbe  Sieves,  the  deputies  of 
the  third  estate  declared  themselves  the  sole 
body  having  a  right  to  act  as  the  legislature  of 
France,  and  summoned  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
OS  bodies  rei)resenting  only  certain  classes,  to 
attend  their  deliberations.  At  first  only  eight 
clerical  deputies  and  no  nobles  obeyed  their 
summons,  and  the  commons  now  (Juno  17) 
f  *lemnly  pnK'laimed  themselves  the  legislators 
of  the  country,  and  constituted  themselves  a 
body  under  the  name  of  the  national  assembly 
(in  history  specially  desigmited  the  constituent 
&S(H:mb]y;  see  Constitutional  Convention). 


A  day  or  two  later  a  miyority  of  the  clergy 
manifested  a  disposition  to  join  them.  Aroused 
by  these  proceedings,  tlie  king  made  an  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  check  the  course  of  events ; 
and  on  the  20th,  when  the  deputies  of  the 
commons,  accompanied  by  many  clerical  depu- 
ties, came  to  the  place  of  meeting,  tliey  found 
their  entrance  prevented  by  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
In  the  greatest  indignation,  they  gathered  in  a 
tennis  court  near  by,  and  here  took  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  dissolve  their  assembly  until  a  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom  should  be  decided 
upon  and  established  on  a  firm  basis.  A  meet- 
ing in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  on  the  22d  gave 
them  added  strength ;  and  when,  a  few  days 
later,  the  king  appeared  before  them  and, 
though  delivering  a  half-conciliatory  address, 
insisted  upon  their  dispersing  and  meeting  as 
prescribed,  Mirabeau  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained in  sending  to  Louis  his  famous  message : 
"  We  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
we  will  not  be  driven  lience  save  by  the  power 
of  the  bayonet."  With  these  events  the  revo- 
lution may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  finan- 
cial atfairs  and  other  business,  to  consider  which 
the  assembly  had  been  called,  had  been  pushed 
into  the  background,  and  the  graver  questions 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  reorganization 
of  government,  and  individual  liberty,  with 
which  the  American  war  had  greatly  aided  to 
familiarize  men's  minds,  now  occupied  the 
attention  of  all  France.  If  the  assembly  had 
gone  far  beyond  what  had  been  foreseen,  the 
body  of  the  people,  long  oppressed,  and  now 
excited  by  tne  revolutionary  clubs  and  the 
leaders  who  spoke  to  them  of  a  republic,  were 
ready  to  go  much  further  than  the  assembly. 
A  great  part  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  shared 
the  excited  feeling  of  the  populace,  and  events, 
of  which  we  slmli  here  give  only  a  brief  sum- 
mary, now  followed  in  rajiid  succession.  The 
.king  and  his  advisiTs  collected  a  body  of  troops 
in  Paris,  and  deposed  and  banished  Necker. 
On  July  12,  when  the  jMjople  heard  of  Necker'a 
renewed  dismissal  and  of  his  departure  from 
Paris,  the  popular  uprising  began.  A  national 
guard  under  I^fayette  was  formei],  and  weapona 
and  ammunition  were  taken  from  the  public 
arsenals.  On  the  14th  followed  the  attack  and 
sack  of  the  Bastile.  (See  Bastile.)  The  people 
of  the  provinces  si)eedily  followed  the  example 
of  the  Parisians,  and  p<»pular  demonstrations 
of  opposition  began  in  all  part<«of  the  kingdom. 
Louis,  who  at  first  sought  to  conciliate  tlie  os- 
sembly  by  recalling  Necker,  and  to  (juiet  the 
people  by  confirming  Lafayette's  app(»intment, 
by  appearing  at  the  hotel  de  ville  wearing  the 
tricolored  cockade,  and  by  other  means,  met 
with  only  the  most  temporary  success.  The 
assembly,  altliough  they  had  long  before,  at  the 
order  of  the  yielding  king,  been  joined  by  the 
nobles,  daily  took  more  decided  measures. 
Schemes  of  general  taxation  were  adopted ; 
and  on  Aug.  4  the  &<)sembly  toc»k  the  decided 
step  of  abolishing  all  feudal  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  rank,  and  made  their  wnU  known  dec- 
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lanition  of  tlio  ri^rlift  of  men.  Thoy  debated  I  kinj?  was  compelled  to  dismiw  his  miniiitrr. 
further  npun  u  form  of  rouHtitution,  and  early  I  Mirabeau  seemed  the  only  man  capable  of  coii- 
in  Septeiiihor  they  voted  that  the  le^ishitive  !  trolling  attairs  at  this  cri^sis.  At  the  l»eginDii!]: 
power  Hhould  l)e  vested  in  a  ohaniher  of  defm-  of  1791  there  was  a  probability  that  wcret 
ties  that  nlioiild  Iil- chosen  biennially.  On  Sept.  negotiations  and  his  own  inclination  mi^ht  in- 
2  If  after  violent  disjmtes,  they  conferred  upon  !  duce  him  to  take  otlicc  nnder  the  kin^rand  inve 
the  kiufT  the  ri^'ht  of  a  suspensive  veto  with  |  his  most  powerful  aid  to  the  preservation  of 
regard  to  the  proceeding's  of  this  iKuly.  The  ;  the  monarchy;  but  all  hope  of  this  was  bn»{i::ht 
king  accepted  these  measures.  In  the  mean  |  to  an  end  by  his  fatal  illness,  and  he  dieil  in 
time  the  manifestation"!  of  popuhir  excitement  I  the  2d  of  April,  at  the  most  critical  moment. 
ha<]  continued  in  Pari->  with  but  brief  inter-  i  In  the  months  which  followed  the  a»{Hsl 
missions;  and  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  money  I  of  events  prew  daily  graver.  On  the  niclit 
an<l   of  food,  the  discussions  concerning  the  i  of  June  20  the  king  made  an  ill-arranped  and 


royal  veto,  the  tiijrht  of  numy  of  the  higher  and 
most  unpopular  nobles,  and  other  causi's,  had 
kept  the  excitement  at  a  high  pitch.     The  pro- 


disastrous  attempt  at  flight  from  France,  in- 
tending to  escape  and  ultimately  join  the  fi  irrt* 
of  the  emigrh^  with  whom  Austria,  S[iain.  Han- 


ceedings  at  a  ball  given  for  a  royal  regiment  i  over,  Sardinia,  and  Switzerland  had  nnited  in 
at  Versailles  aroused  the  populace  still  more;  a  league  to  resist  the  revolution.  lA>ais  was 
and  on  Oct.  5  a  vast  multitude,  comi)rising  a  '  8top[>ed  at  Varennes  and  carrieil  back  to  the 
large  number  of  women,  with  some  thousands  capital.  The  assembly  now  fully  assumed  the 
of  f///rf/w />///!  f«/V/r  and  national  guards,  went  '  executive  power;  and  though  the  king's  tligbt 
from  Paris  thither,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  was  not  itself  made  the  formal  gronnd  of  loy 
was  barely  checked  !)y  Lafayette's  inteqxisi-  I  action  against  him,  with  its  failure  the  lart  vt*- 
tion.  Daybreak  of  the  fith  witnessed  renewe<l  tige  of  his  authority  disappeared.  Indeed,  the 
violence ;  the  palace  was  invaded  and  st^veral  '  assembly  formally  susi>ended  the  royal  |»owrr 
of  the  king's  giuirds  were  killed ;  and  the  exhi-  .  until  the  completion  of  a  new  constitution  a^ND 
bition  of  ]>opular  force  resulte<l  in  the  consent  I  which  they  were  engaged — the  one  snl4e<{arnt- 
of  the  king  and  the  assembly  to  transfer  them-  .  ly  called,  Vrom  the  day  of  its  completion,  the 
selves  to  Paris.  The  assembly  now  extended  ■  con.stitution  of  the  8d  of  Septeml»er.  A  mnlti- 
the  riifht  of  sutfratre  to  nearly  all  the  people,  I  tude,  influenced  by  the  leaders  of  the  cliiK 
who  were  ti»  choose  electors,  who  Hh<»uld  in  gathered  in  the  cham]Mle  Mars  (July  IT)  to  de- 
turn  elect  national  deputies;  <lecreed  the  con-  mand  the  deposition  of  the  king.  !>ut  Ijifayrtie 
fiscation  of  church  f>roperty  for  the  l)enefit  of  dispersed  them  after  a  brief  conflict.  The  con- 
the  state,  and  the  creation  of  atntigtutffi  (see  |  stitution  of  Sept.  8  prescribed  that  the  kr|Pf- 
AssKtNATs) ;  and  i)ass4'd  an  act  reorganizing  the  '  lative  power  should  rest  in  an  nsseinblT  choM 
country  into  departments  and  smaller  divisions.  =  biennially,  as  had  been  before  voted;  anditiiL 
Louis  confirmed  all  these  measures;  and  in  as  before,  the  nominal  executive  antboritr 
February.  17iM).  he  appeare<l  hi  the  assembly,  remained  with  the  king,  as  did  the  fOffieiisirf 
where  he  was  received  with  considerable  enthu-  '  veto.  Louis  took  the  oath  to  support  this  cos- 
siasm,  and  sought  to  disfday  a  conciliatory  and  ,  stitution  on  Sept.  14,  and  on  the  30tli  the*!- 
lilK*ral  spirit.  On  July  14  he  took  the  oath  of  sup-  i  sembly  dissidved,  after  passing  a  rote  for  the 
port  to  the  new  constitution,  with  the  deputies  raising  of  100,(M)0  men  for  the  delleiice  of  tbc 
andotherauthorities,  in  the  champ  de  Mars:  and  '  fn»ntiers.  Pmssia  had  on  Aug.  27  johied  tbt 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  constitutional  mon-  '  coalition  of  fntwers  against  France.  Tbengv- 
archy  would  remain  established.  But  the  con-  ,  lation  which  excluded  fhnn  the  legialatiTc  •»- 
flicts  in  the  f>rnvinces  continued  and  increased ;  I  sembly  (which  began  its  sessions  on  OeL  1) 
tlio  assi*mldy  became  more  and  more  sharply  all  memliers  of  the  outgoing  conftitiieiitMKfli- 
divided  into  coTitending  {larties,  and  the  popu-  <  biy,  and  prescribed  new  electiona,  bad  tiMtfel 
lar  orators  in<'itod  the  f>eople  to  further  de-  '  to  throw  the  leadership  of  the  Bev  hoArilli 
mands.    The  details  of  the  hi.-tory  of  this  pe-    the  hands  ofthe  more  democratic  nrlj.  Oflht 


ri<Ml  may  be  found  in  the  bi<»t:raphies  of  the  745  members,  the  minority  hi 
principal  actors  in  its  events;  es]>ecii^lly  in  i  through  the  influence  of  the  dvfaiL 
those  i*f  Minibeau,  at  tbi<4  time  the  greatest  every  shade  of  democratic  opinioii  WM  mn* 
inanof  the  assembly,  and  of  Marat.  I  )esmourms.  |  sentiKl,  from  the  earnest  and  high-miodM  Vi- 
Iianton,  and  (»tber4.  leaders  of  the  republican  '  [lublicanism  of  the  leaders  of  tho  pwtr  worn 
cluhs,  n«>w  m(»re  than  ever  ]Miwerful.  (See  es-  .  to  become  famous  as  the  Gironde,  to  tM  «► 
l>ecially  .L\r'oni\s. )  A  great  part  of  the  army  lent  extremes  which  found  eTiirt Minn-  tlmwgfc 
shared  the  popular  feeling:  and  tho<4e  nobles  men  like  I^croix.  Thabot,  ana  CoatfaoB.  Tm 
who  had  emiirraft'd  Oilready  called  lr»itn'nfr*h\  most  important  early  nieaanrea  of  theMMM 
gatherini:  on  the  frontiers  and  «eekimr  to  raise  were  those  which  declared  the  imimrm  gvitv 
troo[>4, 'iddtd  to  tliec:Mwe<t  of  the  coming  storm,  of  high  treas^m,  and  condemned  the  ncaki- 
The  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cleri^y  to  traut  priests  as  agitators.  Lonis  TCtocd  bolk 
take  :in  onth  of  confortnity  to  the  eivil  <'onsti-  these  measures,  and  thns  greadj 
tut  ion  of  their  onlcr  a<«  pre<icribe<l  by  tlie  as-  the  rapidly  increasing  opposition  to  tlw 
srrnl'Iy  h-d  to  furthor  troubles:  tfie  intlnence  power.  An  army  of  1W\000  men  WM 
of  *lic  rl^ili'j  in  the  M-"eiiiMy  increased:   the    (December)  raised  by  order  ofthe  asstnUj- 
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Early  in  1792  tlio  property  of  the  emigres  was 
contiscuted.  Tiio  Girondists  hud  gained  the 
completo  leadcrsiiip  of  the  assembly ;  and  in 
March  the  king  was  forced  to  dismiss  his 
ministers  and  to  form  a  new  ministry  from 
members  of  this  dominant  party.  Dumouriez 
held  tlie  portfuUo  of  foreign  ci^airs,  and,  al- 
thdu^h  the  only  member  not  a  Girondist,  was 
the  acknowledged  leader.  Urged  on  by  him 
and  by  the  assembly,  the  king  on  April  20  re- 
luctantly declared  war  against  Austria;  and 
the  long  conflict  between  France  and  the  mo- 
narchical powers  of  Europe  was  begun.  At 
the  news  of  the  first  defeats  of  the  French 
army,  the  greatest  popular  excitement  broke 
out  in  Paris.  A  series  of  decisive  measures 
was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing; the  banishment  of  the  priests  and  the 
formation  of  a  force  of  20,000  national  or  fed- 
eral guanLi  near  Paris,  acts  in  direct  defiance 
of  tlie  few  vestiges  of  royal  power  still  re- 
maining, were  the  most  important  of  these. 
The  collection  of  20,000  republican  troops  es- 
pecially, under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Ja- 
cobins (a  club  composed  of  the  most  violent 
agitators),  though  ostensibly  for  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  capital,  could  seem  nothing 
but  a  tlireat  to  Louis,  whose  IkxIv  guard  the 
a'fseinbly  ijad  voted  to  disband.  On  June  13 
the  king  dismissed  his  ministers.  On  the  10th 
the  assi'mbly  was  otiicially  informed  that  he 
had  vetoed  both  the  above  named  measures. 
On  the  2oth  a  great  body  of  the  populace 
armed  with  pikes  appeared  before  the  meeting 
place  of  the  assembly,  demanded  the  abolition 
of  the  royal  veto,  force<l  their  way  into  the 
hall,  read  an  address  in  which  the  king  was 
threatened  with  death,  and  ailterward  marclied 
with  violent  demonstrations  to  the  Tuileries, 
which  they  found  prepared  for  defence,  and 
protected  by  national  guards  with  c:mnon. 
5vo  force  being  emph)yed  against  them,  how- 
ever, they  pressed  into  the  palace,  and  for  an 
hour  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  their  ad- 
herents were  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
Petion,  mayor  of  Paris,  at  last  succeeded  in 
dis{>er9ing  the  mob.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  were  not  punished ; 
affairs  grew  daily  graver,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  assembly  now  took  more  and 
more  decisive  measures,  and  on  July  5,  after 
Vergni^iud's  famous  speech  {La  patrie  tnt  en 
danger)^  they  swept  away  the  last  remains  of 
even  formal  power  from  the  king  by  decreeing 
solemnly  '*the  country  in  danger,''  declaring 
themselves  the  permanent  ruling  body,  calling 
the  iKfOpIe  to  arms,  and  establishing  a  kind  of 
exaggerated  martial  law  throughout  the  nation. 
By  the  1st  of  Auurust  idl  seemed  prepared  for 
a  vi<ilent  crisis.  The  j>eople  had  been  further 
excited  against  the  king  by  a  foolish  ]>roclama- 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  his  favor,  and 
bv  tlie  entrv  of  the  Prussian  armv  into  Cham- 
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pagne;  Ihe  more  violent  ])arty  had  rapidly 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  assembly  and  in 
Pari^  among  the  populace,  where  multitudes 


of  armed  men  were  in  ccmstant  movement, 
ready  to  **  enforce  the  will  of  the  people ;" 
their  real  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  had  established  themselves  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Paris  sections  at  the 
hotel  de  ville,  and  who  later,  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  August,  laid  aside  all  pretence  of 
subjection  to  the  regularly  constituted  author- 
ities and  fonned  themselves  into  an  insurrec- 
tionary commune.  (See  Cosuiunb  db  Paris, 
I.)  All  was  ripe  for  a  violent  uprising,  and 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  9-10  the  outbreak  came. 
Summoned  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
drum  roll  beaten  in  the  streets,  a  force  made 
up  of  the  more  violent  classes  of  the  populace 
and  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  na- 
tional guards  collected  and  took  up  their  march, 
hastily  formed  into  columns,  against  the  Tni- 
leries.  A  part  of  the  guard  posted  about  the 
palace  afiiliated  with  them  and  compelled  the 
opening  of  the  gates  from  within ;  the  king 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  seek  safety 
in  flight  to  the  meeting  ])lace  of  the  assembly ; 
thci  Swiss  guard  alone  began  a  defence  which 
seemed  Hkely  to  be  successful.  Suddenly  they 
received  from  the  king  a  message  commanding 
them  to  cease  all  resistance  and  retire  to  their 
barracks.  They  obeyed,  and  gave  up  their 
posts.  The  assailants,  however,  now  renewed 
the  attack  with  greater  fury,  the  combat  be- 
came a  massacre,  and  four  fifths  of  the  Swiss 
were  butchered.  In  the  assembly,  where 
Louis  had  taken  refuge,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment meanwhile  prevailed.  At  the  proposal 
of  Vergniaud  two  acts  were  passed,  one  pro- 
viding for  the  calling  of  a  national  conven- 
tion to  assume  the  full  i>ower  of  government, 
the  other  tem])orarily  suspending  the  king 
from  all  authority,  and  providing  for  his 
transfer  to  and  virtual  imprisonment  in  the 
Luxembourg;  this  destinaticm  wjis  next  day 
changed  to  the  Temple,  to  which  Louis  and  the 
royal  family  were  taken  on  the  13th.  The 
Paris  commune,  which  had  been  the  moving 
cause  and  director  of  the  acts  of  the  10th, 
was  now  at  the  real  head  of  aflairs,  and  could 
force  the  assembly  into  merely  following  its 
wishes.  Acts  of  an  even  more  violent  nature 
speedily  succeinled.  A  si>ecial  commission  was 
organized  with  power  to  arrest  and  try  all 
those  who  might  be  under  suspicion  of  op- 
posing the  "  welfare  of  the  country,''  and  those 
who  were  called  "the  conspirators  of  the  10th 
of  August''  (the  royalists  and  defenders  of  the 
Tuileries) ;  and  this  first  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunals  soon  brought  about  a  ]>erfect  reign 
of  lawlessness.  The  priests  who  had  refused 
to  take  the  prescribed  oath  were  sought  out 
and  imprisoned;  and  under  Danton's  lead- 
ership the  commune  exercised  unlimited  con- 
trol over  life  and  property.  In  the  mean 
time  the  news  of  the  Prussian  advance  through 
Lorraine  increased  the  excitement.  The  news 
of  the  taking  of  Verdun  produced  a  climax 
of  violence.  The  populace  committed  the  wild- 
est excesses ;  trooi>8  of  armed  men  entered  the 
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prisons  where  the  priests  and  other  8nsi>ecte(l 
persons  were  confined,  and  there,  on  Sept.  2, 
hepan  the  slaughter  known  as  the  September 
mas'^aores.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1,300 
and  1,500  prisoners  were  put  to  death.  In  the 
provinces  similar  though  less  important  acts 
were  committe<l.  On  Sej)t.  21  the  newly 
elected  national  convention  took  the  place  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  In  this  new  body 
the  Ja<*obins  and  more  violent  agitators  were 
greatly  in  the  miyority,  an<l  their  party,  called 
**  the  Mountain  "  from  its  occupying  the  ele- 
vated seats  in  the  hall,  far  outnumbered  the 
(rironde,  which  now  representetl  the  more 
conservative  element;  besides  these  definite 
I»arties,  a  large  part  of  the  convention  occu- 
]>ied  an  indecisive  middle  ground.  On  Sept. 
2'),  on  the  motion  of  Collot  d'llerbois,  France 
was  enthusiastically  j»roclaimed  a  republic, 
and  the  convention  at  <>nce  entered  upon  a 
series  of  decisive  measures  against  all  relics 
of  the  old  regime.  The  fortunes  of  the  war 
on  the  frontiers  had  meanwhile  changed ;  the 
Pru.ssians  ha<l  retired,  the  French  under  Du- 
mouriez  entere<l  Helgium,  Mont€*s()uiou  pressed 
into  Savoy,  and  the  force  under  Custine  cap- 
tured several  important  positions  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  Tlie  party  of  the  Mountain  and 
the  popular  leaders  to(»k  the  credit  for  these 
successes ;  their  influence  was  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  and,  urged  on  by  them,  events  now  nip- 
idly  took  the  direction,  toward  which  they  had 
l(»ng  been  tendinir,  of  more  violent  personal 
measures  against  the  king.  On  Dec.  11  Louis 
was  brought  to  trial  on  various  charges, 
and  after  a  long  and  intensely  exciting  trial 
he  was  sentenctHi  to  death  on  Jan.  20,  1793, 
and  on  the  21st  was  guillotined  in  the  place 
de  la  Kevolution  (now  the  place  de  la  Con- 
corde). France  was  now  si>eedily  involved  in 
an  almost  inextricable  confusion.  Insurrec- 
tions took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
in  the  Vendee,  from  the  beginning  the  seat  of 
fonnidable  royalist  uprisings,  the  mo.st  violent 
disturl»ances  broke  out,  and  threats  were  made 
of  advancing  <»n  the  capital.  England,  by 
whose  government  tlie  French  ambassador  was 
diMiii-*sed   inmiediatelv   on   the   news  of   the 
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king's  execution,  united  with  the  (Jennan  em- 
I'ire,  Holland.  Spain,  and  Najdes,  against  the 
revolutionary  government  of  France.  Paris 
itself  was  s<Hm  under  the  rule  of  an  organized 
terrorism,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Danton, 
Marat,  DeMuoulins,  and  their  associates.  A 
revolntionarv  triliuiial  and  a  **  committee  of 
pul»]ie  Siifety "  were  fonned  (March  10  and 
April  ♦»),  whirh  were  endowed  by  the  conven- 
tion with  what  was  in  etfeet  an  absolute  power 
over  persons  anrl  property.  The  law  securing 
to  the  members  of  the  convention  immnnitv 
from  perM)nal  arrest  and  injury  was  shortly 
afterwanl  repealed ;  un<loubtedly  this  was 
brouL'ht  about  as  a  y)reliminary  step  to  the 
etiort  so«m  to  Ik?  made  to  destn»y  the  (iirt»nde, 
between  wlumi  and  the  new  leaders  of  affairs 
tlioro  existed  the  bitterest  conflict ;  a  conflict 


to  be  intensified  when  a  Tiolent  qnarrel  pnt  an 
end  to  a  temporary  attiliation  which  Iianton 
had  made  with  the  Girondist  leaders.  Their 
fall  was  finally  brr>ught  about  after  a  most 
violent  debate,  during  which  several  accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  them  and  rejected, 
among  others  that  of  having  been  associated 
in  some  way  with  Dmuouriezin  h\A  actik.  (S-e 
Drvroi^RiEz.)  Bands  of  the  armed  mob  (fath- 
ered before  the  hall  of  the  convention  and  de- 
manded their  punishment,  and  on  June  2  the 
arrest  of  the  Girondist  leaders  was  decided. 
Tliey  were  at  first  only  sentenced  to  nominil 
arrest  in  their  own  houses;  bnt  it  was  not 
long  before  those  who  did  not  con<Htil  them- 
selves were  seized  and  imprisoned  in  tlie  Cod- 
ciergerie.  (See  Girondists.)  Those  acts  of  the 
convention  ])roduced  violent  disturbance  in  the 
provinces  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  great  numbers  of  the  people  takinjr 
the  part  of  the  Girondists  and  opfKising  the 
violence  of  the  new  leaders  at  the  capital 
Hut  in  Paris  the  terrorists  were  now  folly 
established  in  power,  and  proceeded  daily  to 
strengthen  their  rule  by  reneweil  9te]>6  aptin^t 
their  remaining  enemies.  The  preat  m^^iori- 
ty  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  ^»rovincea. 
looked  ui)on  Marat  as  the  head  and  life  of  the 
terrorists;  but  when  on  July  13  he  was  killrd 
by  Charlotte  Corday,  the  ern»r  of  this  Wief 
was  seen.  The  murder,  instead  of  aiding  the 
imprisoned  (iirondists,  only  furnished  their 
enemies  with  another  accusation  against  them: 
while  the  real  leadership  of  the  party  was  now 
obviously,  where  it  had  long  actually  k«fn, 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre. 
whom  Marat's  death  only  left  more  at  libeitj 
to  carry  out  his  own  plans.  On  Anjc.  10. 1799w 
still  another  constitution,  add  this  time  a  radi- 
cally democratic  one,  was  adopted,  but  H  was 
voteil  that  it  should  not  go  into  actual  effed 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  coDTcmtioi 
made  great  changes  in  the  organizatioD  md 
leadership  of  the  army,  and  by  the  moat  itwi 
Qous  exertions,  and  the  proclammtion  of  a  ifWf 
fn  7it<u»e^  now  brought  men  into  the  fidd  bj 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the  proTincM  the 
c<mflict  with  the  opjKiaition  was  carried  oa 
with  the  most  relentless  crueltj.  In  tha  Vc«- 
d^e,  among  the  royalist  inhabitanta.  teniUt 
slaugliter  was  made.  In  Bordeaux,  Maneillti^ 
and  Lyons,  whi<*h  had  resisted  tlie  aatboritki 
at  Paris,  but  had  been  snbdned,  the  moal  bar- 
barons  masstt<'res  were  perpetrated.  Oarricr 
in  Nantes  invented  novel  borrora (the  n&fMtim), 
Toulon  endeavored  to  escape  the  fate  or  thait 
cities  by  snrn*ndering  to  the  Britiah ;  bat  it  wai 
recaptured  and  treated  with  the  same  cmalty. 
Similar  measures  marked  the  ciril  cmifficC  ii 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  foreea  of  tlw  eoa- 
vention  overrunning  and  rava^Bf  theecamtiT. 
Meantime  the  war  of  the  eoafitioa  ngiiK 
France  did  not  make  much  progrtnti  Tba 
allied  powers  were  embarrassed  bv 
tions  among  themselves.  Paria  itaelf  had 
fairly  given  over  to  anarchy :  all  indiHliy 
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at  nn  end,  and  the  mob  plundered  as  it  chose, 
or  was  "supported"  by  the  government  of 
tlie  coinrnnne  on  the  property  seized  from  the 
rich.  Bard  re  had  openly  declared  in  an  ad- 
dress that  "terror  was  the  order  of  the  day." 
The  convention  passed  a  decree  (Sept.  17) 
against  all  those  persons  whom  it  defined  as 
"  suspected,"  and  a  course  of  violence  that  re- 
sembled that  of  the  old  Roman  proscriptions 
began  against  those  held  to  be  enemies  of  the 
new  r6gime.  The  queen,  Marie  Antoinette 
(who  had  been  a  close  prisoner  since  the 
death  of  Louis),  and  the  imprisoned  Giron- 
dists were  among  the  first  victims.  After  a 
brief  form  of  trial  in  the  first  part  of  October, 
Mario  Antoinette  was  guillotined  on  the  16th. 
T!io  (iirontlists,  after  a  brilliant  defence,  were 
executed  Oct.  31.  Several  acts  of  the  conven- 
tion strongly  marked  the  prevailing  anarchy. 
By  a  decree  of  Oct.  5  the  Gregorian  calendar  was 
done  away  with  and  a  new  revolutionary  cal- 
endar introduced,  which,  by  a  retroactive  pro- 
vision, was  supposed  to  have  begun  Sept.  22, 
1 792.  Soon  afterward  the  Christian  religion 
was  formally  abolished,  and  the  worship  of 
Reason  substituted,  through  the  influence  of 
Ilebert,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  their  followers 
— that  party  in  the  revolutionary  commune 
wliich  comprised  the  most  violent  extremists, 
and  which  was  already  known  under  the  name 
of  the  n6berti»ts  or  enrages.  But  the  "men 
of  terror"  now  approached  the  first  of  those 
dissensions  which  preluded  their  fall.  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  rapidly  making  his  way  to- 
ward nearly  absolute  power,  saw  that  the  acts 
of  the  I16bertists  would  weaken  his  influence 
with  the  populace,  and  for  this  and  other  rea- 
8r>ns  he  desired  to  be  rid  of  them.  Through  his 
influence  they  were  arrested  and  accused  on 
various  grounds,  and  20  of  them  were  executed 
March  24,  1794.  Danton  and  his  adherents, 
including  Camillo  Desmoulins,  who  now  advo- 
cated clemency,  were  the  next  opponents  to  be 
cleared  from  Robespierre's  path ;  and  though 
the  conflict  was  in  this  case  harder,  his  influence 
was  surticient  to  carry  it  through  successfully. 
On  March  81  the  Danton  party  were  arrest- 
e<l,  the  fear  of  Robespierre  forced  the  conven- 
tion to  bring  accusations  against  them,  and  on 
April  5  they  were  also  brought  to  the  guillo- 
tine, leaving  Robespierre,  with  his  companions 
St.  Just  and  Couthon,  in  power.  Under  these 
leaders  the  order  of  aflTairs  tras  again  changed. 
Robespierre  intro<luced  still  another  religion, 
under  the  name  of  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
I^inir,  proclaiming  a  solemn  f&te  at  its  intro- 
durtion,  which  was  little  more  than  a  farcical 
display  of  his  own  egotism.  The  rule  of  vio- 
lence redoubled  its  horrors  and  cruelties ;  in- 
deed, the  perifjd  now  following  is  that  which 
is  generally  known  especially  as  the  reign  of 
terror.  The  convention  could  not  refuse  the 
mi*%X  e.Ttmvagant  commands  of  the  powerful 
triumvirate;  it  was  even  obliged  to  assent 
to  ji  proposal  giving  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal the  right  to  snnmion  before  it,  without 


question,  the  deputies  themselves.  The  terri- 
ble executions  parfoumees  began,  before  a  re- 
organized tribunal  that  was  to  "  act  more  vig- 
orously" than  the  former  one.  These  execu- 
tions were  nothing  less  than  promiscuous 
slaughters  of  all  those  against  whom  the  most 
trifling  accusation  could  be  brought  forward  or 
invented ;  60  to  70  persons,  according  to  the 
most  temperate  statements,  being  daily  brought 
to  the  guulotine.  In  Paris  alone  there  are  said 
by  good  authorities  to  have  been  1,600  execu- 
tions during  the  seven  weeks  through  which 
this  state  of  aflairs  endured.  Such  a  course 
could  not  be  long  continued,  and  at  length  the 
reaction  came.  Opposition  to  Robespierre 
sprang  up  within  the  committee  of  public  safety 
itself;  and  when  on  July  26  he  demanded  its 
renewed  reorganization,  the  convention  for  the 
first  time  dared  to  refuse  him.  This  step  gave 
an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  to  turn  against 
him ;  and  in  a  single  day  his  almost  dictatorial 

Eower  was  gone.  On  July  27  (9th  Thermidor) 
is  arrest  was  ordered.  Paris  was  now  once 
more  in  uproar ;  a  violent  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Robespierre  and  the 
troops  of  the  convention,  on  whose  side  the 
sections  and  the  national  guards  arrayed  them- 
selves. At  first  he  was  rescued  by  his  i)arty, 
but  their  success  was  only  temporary.  Their 
opponents  won  in  the  end  a  complete  victory, 
and  on  July  28  Robespierre  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  the  terror  were  guil- 
lotined on  the  same  spot  w*here  their  victims 
had  suffered.  With  this  act  of  justice  an  end 
may  be  said  to  have  been  put  to  tlie  reign  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  worst  classes  of  the 
Paris  population ;  and  the  more  intelligent  cit- 
izens begim  to  regain  that  share  of  influence 
of  wliich  they  ha(l  been  so  long  deprived.  On 
Nov.  12  the  Jacobin  club  was  closed.  The 
more  moderate  deputies  of  the  convention,  who 
had  fled  or  been  banished,  gradually  reappeared 
in  Paris.  Although  insurrections,  caused  j)art- 
ly  by  the  prevailing  want  and  suffering,  ])artly 
by  intrigues  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  mob, 
broke  out  from  time  to  time  (especially  on  April 
1  and  May  20,  1795),  they  were  put  down, 
after  sharp  conflicts,  in  one  of  which  (May  20) 
the  convention  was  driven  from  its  hall  for  a 
time.  Under  the  influence  of  the  more  mode- 
rate opinions  that  now  again  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  the  convention,  a  new  constitution  was 
formed.  This  was  "  the  constitution  of  the  year 
III.,"  bearing  throughout  the  traces  of  the  re- 
turn of  an  intelligent  and  responsible  class  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  provided  for 
the  institution  of  two  legislative  bodies,  the 

'  council  of  600  and  the  council  of  ancients,  num- 

!  bering  250.  Tlie  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  directory  of  five  members. 
But  a  decree  of  the  convention,  bv  which  it 
pri'scribed  that  two  thirds  of  the  new  assem- 

I  bly  of  500  must  be  chosen  from  the  conven- 
tion's own  members — a  measure  designwl  to 
prevent  either  royalists  or  ultra  democrats  from 

1  controlling  the  new  body — gave  rise  to  a  new 
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arnl  tonniilahU'  upri^inu'.  in  which  parties  were  '  affairs.     (For  other  military  i vi.-nt»  iiinKr  the 

most  siiiu'iihuly  divided.      The  royaiistn,   ho-  direttory,  seo  Hociie,  Jori:i>A.\.  MAst^txA.  and 

pin;:  tu  hcize  thiM  opportunity  to  ri'^niin  p«»wvr  Moreat.)     At  tlie  truce  of  IaiiIk'U  <  April  1". 

and  prepare  the  way  tor  a  restorati(»n  of  the  IT'JT)  France  controlled  all  Italy;  Austria  s»ur- 

monan-hy,  were   thorte  who  he^an  this  iu>iir-  ren<lered  all  rights  in  Belgium  and  ret  ••^iii7<d 

rertion  and  the  contiict  a^ain>t  tiie convention ;  those  repuhlics  which  France  ee»tul)li»hed.    1  he 

the  irnddle  v\asA  {hourtjtomt')^  tearing  the  re-  most  important  internal  atl'airs  during  tl.i;*  pe- 

turn  to  power  of  the  extreme  dcmoi'rats, joined  riod  were  the  schemes  tor  tinanciul  iniprfM- 


the  royalistH  ;  and  the  convention  had  upon  its 
Hi<ie  the  army  and  the  jiopulace  of  the  !«uhnrhs. 
the  on<^e  rulin;;  proletariat.     Hoth  sides  pre- 

{)are<l  for  a  violent  conflict,  the  royalist  party 
tavin^  much  the  greater  force  at  comniamj. 


nient,  which  came  to  but  bmall  resulted  Th< 
royalist  party  had,  however,  been  pradiiAli.^ 
fraininfT  jrround  throu^diout  the  kinplom.  avA 
the  directory  was  constantly  al»s<irbi^l  in  il.v 
endeavor  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  which,  in  i-.e 


But  the  convention  ]>laced  their  tro«»ps  under    ]>revailin^  condition  of  want  and  pvneral  bank- 
the  command  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a    ruptcy,  could  not  but  put  an  end  to  it«  povirr; 
youn^  general,  but  of  the  greatest  i>romi!«e;    an  outbreak  constantly  threatenin^r  both  fn:i. 
his  skill  and  determination  gave  the  conven-    royalists  and  the  democratic  party  whi<*h  V.A 
tion   a  complete    victory   (Oct.   5,   the    13th  .  risen  from  the  intrigues  of  the  defeated  J ao*- 
Vendemiaire).     During   the   later  portit»n   of     bins.     The  directory   sought   to   prcs*.'r\tf  iL* 
the   revolution,   and   while   these   events  oc- !  own  influence  by  using  these  parties  an  baianoes 
curred  at  the  ca]>ital,  the  French  aniiy  had  :  to  one  another.     In  the  elections  of  17iC  the 
won   some  successes  in  its  war  with  the  for-  i  royalists  made  such  gains  as  to  give  them  a 
eign    i>owers  in   coalition    against  it,   partly  .  majority  in  the  council  of  50o:   and  thi>  hs§- 
throutfh   actual  victories   partly  through   the  !  tened  the  approaching  crisis.     The  republic&nf 
mismanagement  and  jeah)Usios  in  the  ranks  of  I  found  their  support  chietly  in  the  anuy:  and 
its  enemies.     Theresultsof  these  siicces>es  may  .  with  the  aid  of  this,  Bonaparte  being  on  their 
he  briefly  summarized.     Prussia,  whose  troops  \  side,  they  prepared  and  carried  out  a  decL-ive 
had  been  gradually  ft»rced  to  withdraw  across    movement.     Un  the  niirht  lurfore  Sept.  4  (l?»lli 
theHhinein  1T'.):{,  iiadcarriiHl  onthe  war  inonly  I  Fructidor)  the  hall  of  the  council   was  i*ur- 
a  half-hearted  fashi«>n  during  1794,  and,  jeah)us    rounded  by  troops  and  cannon.     The  Tuilerird 
of  Austria  and  not  in  hanmmy  with  the  other    was  occupied  with  little  opposition.    Theruyal- 
powers,  liad  withdrawn  from  the  coalition  and  \  ist  members  of  the  council  were  arroti^i,  and 
made   {»eace  in  April,  1795.     Spain   ha<l  con-  i  the  remainder  of  the  bi»dy  prononnced  a  de- 
cluded  pcare  in  July  of  the  same  year.     Bel-  '  cree  of  banishment  against  them,  and  declannl 
gium  had  been  overrun  and  taken  possi-ssion  of    their  elcctif»ns  illegal.     The  republicans  were 
b\-  the  French.    The  Austrians  bail  been  forced  ■  again  in  fiower.     On  Oct.  17  a  formal  |icac« 
bark  across  the  Rhine;  the  allied  armies  of  ,  was  concluded  with  Austria  at  Caniiio Formio, 
England  and  Holland  had  been  gradually  ])ushed  .  which  conflrmcd  the  adi'antages  of  tne  tincv  U 
back,  and  although  during  the  hu«t  few  months  j  Leoben  with  some  im]>ortant  additions.    Fnvn 
they  had  shown  renewed  energy  in  the  carry-  j  this  pf>int  the  history  of  France  bcooni«s  mi  til- 
ing on  of  the  war,  they  had  as  yet  accomi>lish-  ■  tirely  identitied  for  nearly  18  years  with  that 
«<1  but  little.     Karly  in  SepteTuber  the  French    of  a  single  man,  that  we  may  refer  fur  all  de- 
anny  had  crossed  the  Khine,  near  DQsseldorf,  '  tails  of  that  period  to  the  article  BuXAPAsn, 
and  ])enetrated  to   Frankfort,  while  another    Napoleon*,  and  con6ne  ourselves  in  this  place 
detachment  had  taken  Mannheim.      But  this  ■  to  the  briefest  summary  of  events.    The  bril- 
lant  b<N]y  siMin  met  with  a  defeat  which  great-  |  liant  victories  of  the  French  under  Bonaparte 
ly  tended  to  turn  the  tide;  Mannheim  was  re-    in   Fgypt  and  their  aimultaneona  defeats  on 
taken  and  the  army  <lriven  back.     In  France  '  other  tueatres  of  war  (1798-*9)  prepared  tbc 
it<4i^>lf  the  Vendr>e  was  again  in  insurrection.  '  way  for  those  acts  which  were  to  make  hiB 
Such  was  the  state  of  aflairs  when,  on  Oct.  28,     the  ruler  of  the  nation.     When,  on  his  re- 
171'r>.  the  new  government  began,  the  conven-  I  turn  from  the  East,  the  yonnir  gvneral  orer- 
tion  having  Ikk'U  diss4>lved  on  the  2(>th.     (See    threw  the  vacillatini;  directorial  goiemnMBl 
I)ii<K<-ToKv.)      But  the  condition  of  things  at  !  with  the  two  councils,  and  formed  a  new  con- 
first  grew  rapidly  worsi*.    England,  BuHsia,  and  '  stitution,  his  coarse  was  generallr  aitprored. 
Austria,  in  a  new  coalition,  I K>u'an  t(»  carry  on  a  !  Chosen  flrst  consul  for  ten  yeara^  l^cc  1^ 
more  vitrorfMis  warfare.      It  was  not  until  ('ar-     1799,  ho  broke  up  the  coalitioB  which  hafl 
notV  ])lan  for  a  L'oneral  offensive  iiiovement  of     been  formed  against  France  by  hia  rictiwyM 
the  French  troops  was  put  in  opmitiou,  that  ,  Marentro,  Juno  14.  1800;  forced  AiMtria  Md 
the  current  of  >uccess»  \\'iv<  decidedly  turned  in  j  the  (Temmn  empire  to  conclude  the  peaetof 
favor  of  the  French.     Bonai>arte  was  put  in  '  Lun<['ville  in  1801,  and  England  that  oi  Anient 
comiiiand  of  the  army  which  was  now  to  ad-  •  in  18o2;   and  by  a  concordat  with  the  pope 
vance  aL'-'iin-it  the  A ustrians  from  Italy,  and  the  !  reest^iblishiMl    Christian   wordiip   in    Fransr. 
n<'count  of  tlM>  campaign  he  there  couiluctcd  in    Consul  for  life,  Aug.  2,  18u2,  tnen  herediiarj 
I79ii  and   1797.  given  at  Icnuth  in  hit  liiog-  I  emperor.  May  18,  1804^  he  reformed  and  m- 
raphy  (see  BtiNApARTR.  Napoi.kon),  will  show  \  org:mized  legislation  at  home  hy  the  fuiai 
huw  cuuijdetely  he  chan^'ed  the  condition  of  .  tion  of  the  civil  code,  the  organiiatkiB  of 
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piiblio  instmction,  and  tlio  improvements  ho 
intro<luc^e<l  in  all  the  branches  of  pablic  ser- 
vice  ;  while  he  added  to  his  military  and  polit- 
ical ^lory  by  his  triuinphs  at  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
Friedland.  EckmQhl,  and  Wagram,  and  by  the 
treaties  of  peace  which   ho  signed   at   Pres- 
burg  (1805),  Tilsit  (1807),  and  Vienna  (1809), 
with  til©  great  powers  of  Earopo,  successive- 
ly bronght  by  England  into  coalition  against 
him.      lie  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his 
power  and  glory;  he  had  placed  his  broth- 
ers on  the  thrones  of  Holland,  Westphalia, 
ari<l  Spain,  and  his  brother-in-law  on  that  of 
Naples  ;    he  thus  extended  his  influence  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  western  Euroi>e,  and  be- 
came the  inost  powerful  ruler  of  the  world. 
Hut  his  insatiate  ambition  and  arbitrary  rulo 
were   in<'es«int  causes  of  hatred   and  oppo- 
sition agtiinst  him  among  the  sovereigns  and 
the   nations  of  Europe;    they  did  not  cease 
from  ettorts  for  his  overthrow.     His  power  was 
shaken  bv  the  successful  resistance  wiiich  he 
met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808-M3); 
and  his  prestige  was  ruined  by  his  disastrous 
ex}>e<lition  to  Russia  in  1812.     The  European 
nations,  recovering  their  courage,  united  against 
him ;    and  their  combined  exertions  inflicted 
upon  him  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  lG-19,  1813,  a  blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered.     It  was  in 
vain  that  he  accomplished  wonders  during  the 
campaign  of  1H14;    he  could  not  expel   his 
enemies  from  the  French  territory;    be  was 
dethroned,  and  a  j>rince  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  received  from 
the  conquerors  the  sceptre  of  France,  now  re- 
stricted to  her  oM  limits.     The  sudden  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  overthrew  this  new 
power;  and  for  100  days,  from  March  20  to 
June  28,  1815,  he  was  again  the  sovereign  of 
France;  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18, 
181,"))  destroyed  his  [)Ower  for  ever,  and  the 
Bourbons,  reinstated  by  foreign  bayonets,  once 
more  ruled  the  kingdom.     From  tiiis  time  the 
history  of  Franco  can  be  again  followed  in  the 
biographies  of  her  rulers,  of  whose  reigns  we 
give  here  but  a  brief  review.     Ix)uis  XVIII., 
the  first  monarch  under  tho  restoration,  grant- 
ed a  charter  to  his  subjecta,  and,  kei^ping  care- 
fully within  the  limits  of  that  instrument,  died 
in  1824  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  throne, 
altboogh,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  the 
holy  alliance,  he  had  in  1823  sent  a  French 
army  to  put  down  the  liberal  revolution  in 
Spain.     His  brother  and  successor  Charles  X., 
A  man  whose  character  inclined  him  toward  a 
less  Iil>eral  government,  anxious  to  tjike  back 
the  little  liberty  France  was  enjoying,  tried  to 
divert  public  attention  by  supporting  the  (xreek 
insurrection  against  Turkey  (1827-'8)  and  con- 
quering Algiers  (1830).     But  these  enterprises 
faile<l  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  when 
the  king  attempted  to  suspend  some  of  the 
most   im|>ortant  guarantees   sc<-ured    by    the 
charter,  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out, 
July  27,  1^30.     Charles  was  obligecj  to  abdi- 
cate :  and  ;ifter  a  few  days'  interval  the  head 


of  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  appointed 
"  king  of  the  French  "  (Aug.  9)  by  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  The  choice,  being  acceptable  to  the 
middle  classes  or  hourgeoUie^  was  maintained; 
and  notwithstanding  some  occasional  outbursts 
of  republicanism  among  the  people,  the  July 
monarchy,  as  it  was  culled,  lasted  for  nearly 
18  years.  At  first  Louis  Philippe  seemed  will- 
ing to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  liberalists, 
supported  Belgium  against  Holland,  and  seized 
upon  Ancona  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  the  Anstrians  in  Italy.  But  by  degrees  his 
policy  was  changed;  the  government  proved 
reactionary  at  home  and  devoid  of  energy 
abroad ;  and  the  popular  favor  on  which  it 
had  relied  deserted  it.  A  political  manifesta- 
tion in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform  brought 
on  another  revolution,  Feb.  24,  1848;  and 
although  the  minority  of  the  nation  would  have 
preferred  the  continuation  of  a  constitutional 
liberal  monarchy,  the  irresistible  ctmrse  of 
events  precipitated  them  into  a  republic.  (See 
Lamabtine.)  The  middle  classes,  being  appa- 
rently resigne<l  to  their  present  fate,  professed 
to  be  ready  to  give  this  new  form  of  govern- 
ment a  fair  trial;  but  within  a  few  months 
the  majority  of  their  representatives  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  fri^itened  by  socialistic 
movements  and  a  terrible  civil  struggle  in  tho 
capital  (June  23-20),  gave  strong  evidence  of 
hostility  to  it.  A  so-called  republican  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  on  Dec.  lo,  1848,  Liiuis 
Nai>oleon  Bonaparte,  the  nc^'hou  of  Napoleon 
I.,  was  elected  president  of  the  French  repul>- 
lie  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  5,434,220  votes, 
against  about  1,450,000  given  to  Gen.  Cavai- 
gnao,  who  had  crushed  the  June  insurrection. 
(See  Bonaparte,  Napoleox  III.)  Internal 
dissensions,  some  signs  of  which  were  appa- 
rent, soon  estranged  the  mi^jority  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  which  succeeded  the  constituent 
in  1849,  from  the  j>resident;  and  rumors  of 
revolution  became  rife  as  the  epoch  of  a  new 
presidential  election  approached.  Tlie  expect- 
ed revolution  took  place,  Dec.  2,  l><ol  ;  by 
a  bold  stroke  of  policy  the  president  dissolved 
the  assembly,  a8sume<l  dictatorial  powers,  and 
made  an  appeal  to  the  people,  asking  them 
to  simction  by  their  votes  what  hail  been 
dono.  The  sup]>(»rt  of  tho  anuy  had  been 
previously  secured,  and  various  unconcerted 
attempts  at  armed  resistance  were  smothered 
by  energetic  and  bloo<ly  measures.  The  revo- 
lutionary president,  who  alone  controlled  the 
elections,  was  chosen  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
by  7,439,210  votes;  a  new  constitution,  very 
much  like  the  consular  one  fr{une<l  by  Bona- 
parte in  1799,  was  promulgated;  and  tinally, 
on  Nov.  7,  1852,  the  senate  maile  a  nu»tion  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  empire  ;  this  having 
been  assented  to  by  a  vote  of  7,824,129  citi- 
zens, the  empire  was  proi^Inimed,  Dec.  2,  1852, 
and  I^uis  Na[K>leon  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  "  Nai)oleon  III.,  hereditary  emperor 
of  tho  French  by  the  grace  of  God  and  tho 
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will  of  tlie  people."  An  unusual  financial  and  '  before  the  war.  This  act  excitetl  amnnp  the 
coniiiierrial  activity  Tiiarke<]  the  tirst  years  of  other  European  powers  the  irreatest  suspicions 
hii*  reijrn;  the  end  if  foncifv  and  the  credit  •  of  Napoleon's  desi^ois,  which  were  not  allaymi 
fw/iA///< r  companies  were  established  in  Paris;  j  until  after  his  interview  with  several  of  the 
many  iini>()rtant  public  works  were  undertaken,  ■  leading  Oennan  ]>rinces  at  Baden  in  June,  at 
and  thou;:h  speculation  was  unduly  encourajjed,  |  which  he  expressed  himself  satisfat'torily  to 
the  frcneral  mate-rial  condition  of  the  country  them  as  refrarded  his  further  intt-ntions.  'r)n- 
was  undonbte<lly  much  improved.  On  Jan.  ring  all  this  period  Na]N)leon  had  not  di9o<»n- 
2<J  :in.  isr>.^  Napoleon  married  Eugenie  de  tinned  his  activity  in  the  Eastland  es])eci:illy 
Montijo.  The  chief  event  of  the  early  portion  '  in  the  colonies.  The  war  in  China  terminat<d 
of  this  reign  was  the  Crimean  com])lication,  in  '  successfully  for  the  allies,  by  the  captun-  of 
which,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Napo-  |  Peking  in  Octol)er,  IftOo.  Those  gradual  «c- 
leon  and  his  advisers,  an  alliance  was  fonned  gressions  in  Further  In<lia,  which  terminated 
by  England,  France,  and  Turkey  agiiinst  the  .  in  18C3  in  the  French  occupation  of  Cochin 
deiiinnds  of  Russia,  and  war  was  declared  on  j  China  and  in  the  establisliment  of  a  ]>niterti^ 
March  *J7,  1^54.  Several  large  public  loans  rate  over  Cambodia  (see  Cambopi a,  and  Cotimn 
were  negotiated  in  open  market  (almost  the  '  China),  )md  also  begim.  In  l(<ti<W(n  an  ex- 
fir>t  time  this  liad  been  done  in  France),  to  pro-  '  pedition  was  sent  to  Syria  to  protect  the  Chri;.- 
vide  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  naval  '  tians  tliere  from  such  violence  as  Lad  U'ln 
and  military  operations,  and  active  warfare  i  exhibited  shortly  before  in  the  Damascus  niav 
was  almost  immediately  begun  in  the  Rlack  sacres. — But  while  the  French  prestige  was 
and  Baltic  seas  and  on  the  Crimean  peninsula.  :  greatly  increased  in  the  East  by  these  acts  and 
The  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  French  govern-  :  succes8i'S,t  he  emfHTor's  schemes  for  establishing 
ment  lanri'ly  increased  the  military  prestige  '  the  Ilapslairg  prince  Maximilian  on  the  throre 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  popularity  and  '  of  Mexico  ended  in  so  ignominious  a  fail  are  as 
strength  of  Napoleon's  rule,  especially  as  du-  |  to  do  nmch  toward  undemiiniDg  tlie  opinii'D 
ring  it*i  ccmtinuHiice  measures  for  enhancing  the  |  of  his  power  that  had  l»een  held  in  Enmfir: 
domestic  j)r<tsi>erity  of  the  country  were  by  no  nor  cimld  the  course  which  £un>pean  aflairf 
means  negleeted.  An  international  exhibition  themselves  took  in  the  few  yean  next  succeed- 
and  the  meeting  of  a  statistical  congress  took  '  ing  be  other  tlian  dangerous  to  the  continced 
place  in  Paris  in  1H55,  and  during  the  same  I  influence  of  France.  The  rapid  aggrandizeneni 
year  several  personal  visits  of  European  aove-  '  of  Prussia  was  esjiecially  regarded  with  a  jral- 
reigns  to  the  French  capital  tended  to  give  I  ous  eye  by  the  French  government*  and  Na- 
Napoh'oii  a  recognition  which  was  not  at  first  ;  p<deon  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent  by  diplo- 
arconled  to  him.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  matic  measures  the  residts  which  he  forvMW 
at  the  assassination  of  the  new  emperor  were,  [  from  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  var,  and  the  war 
however,  made  during  the  same  peri<Hl.  On  of  I*russia  against  Austria  in  1866.  Anoiig 
Man'h  K),  1)^5(1,  the  prince  imperial  was  bom  these  were  his  efforts  to  obtain  poeseMooB  oif 
at  the  Tuileries.  On  March  30  peace  was  |  Luxemburg,  resulting  in  the  neutralization  of 
concluded  with  Russia,  France  coming  out  of  !  that  territory.  The  interna)  affaire  of  FraDft 
the  contii(*t  with  the  prestige  of  the  first  mill-  i  during  this  |K^riod  had  also  been  of  mach  ib- 
tary  iK)wer  of  Europe,  while  the  French  gov-  ;  i>ortance.  The  conclusion  in  186<»  of  a  co»- 
erninent  also  rapidly  acquired  great  diplomatic  ;  mercial  treaty  with  England,  stronglv  in  the 
influence.  Napoleon  was  made  arbiter  in  sev-  i  interest  of  free  trade,  had  created  a  |rmt  a- 
eral  important  questions  between  European  '  citement  and  vehement  opponition  anum  the 
powers;  and  ho  a<lded  to  his  in finence  at  home  manufacturers  and  indnatrial  clanea  af  the 
by  taking  ]»art  in  the  war  against  China  in  the  empire,  and  led  to  much  de!)ate  ia  theeofpt 
Ea-'t,  and  by  oceupying  New  Caledonia.  In  legislatif.  In  November  of  the  aameyearai 
isr>s  another  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  im]>erial  dec;ree  made  aeveraJ  chaBpet  Id  the 
him,  oil  this  occasion  by  Orsini  and  his  fellow  iK)werH  and  rights  of  the  senate  and  legiilativt 
con>pirat«>rs,  several  of  whom  suffered  death.  b<Mly,  which  pennitted  much  frreater  fttdaw 
The  atlairs  of  Italy  n<»w  bc^'an  to  i»ccupy  atten-  in  the  interpellation  of  ministen,  and  ia  criti> 
tion.  ati<l  Na]»oleon's  <1eci>ion  to  interfere  in  '  cisin  of  the  acts  of  the  government.  Tliifde* 
Itnli.-in  matters  a^Min^t  the  Austrian  govern-  cree  was  fo1]owe<l  by  several  otlier  aootwhal 
miiit.  tir->t  openly  intimated  in  January,  IS.*)'),  liberal  measures,  among  them  two  which  pliw^ 
led  to  the  de('1nrati(»n  of  war  against  Austria  tho  vr>te  on  the  financial  budget  in  the  luBdi 
ill  May  nf  that  year.  The  conflict  whieh  fol-  of  the  corps  legislatif,  and  also  eonlmed  m 
lowed,  tilt  High  leaving  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  a  that  bmly  the  power  over  apimifMiatioai^  4cu 
s(»iitew]uit  nndeciile<l  state,  added  to  the  French  whieh  had  before  been  settled  siinply  by  an 
military  pre<>tiir(*.  and  the  [)eace  of  Villatranea,  im]>erial  decree.  The  laws  cuDcerniBir  tbt 
July  II,  \x'^\K  which  was  confirmed  by  the  press  were  also  somewhat  lifrfatenad;  biltht 
trisitv  I  if  Zurich  in  November.  lef>  Franct' in  a  tendencv  toward  a  more  liberal  goftriBMi 
]Hi-iti<in  of  even  great«T  anthority  than  before  manifesti^il  in  these  acts  of  the  emparar  did  wt 
in  Klin >pc](n  politics.  In  1^<f*»o  Savoy  and  Nice  long  continue.  The  deereea  iiiimwaili  tbs 
Wert-  cc'lctl  to  Fnince  by  Italy,  as  had  probably  corps  legislatif,  however,  pennitted  the  piOTth 
been  -eeretly  arranged  witji  Victor  Emanuel    in  tlmt  assi-mbly  of  an  oppoaitioB  p«K7  vkkh 
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rapidlj  gained  in  nombers  and  infiaence,  was 
considerably  increased  at  the  next  elections 
(1863),  and  daring  the  decade  between  1860 
and  1870  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  against  the  Napoleonic  govern- 
ment. The  failing  fortunes  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition, the  various  diplomatic  defeats  suffered 
by  the  emperor  in  his  European  negotiations, 
the  endeavors  of  the  government  partly  to  in- 
terfere with  the  elections  in  the  departments, 
the  unsatisfactory  management  of  the  finances, 
and  many  other  causes,  combined  to  rapidly 
increase  this  feeling,  which,  assisted  by  the 
publication  of  political  satires  and  pamphlets, 
became  every  day  more  formidable.  The  course 
which  Napoleon  pursued  during  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  war  in  1866  did  not  tend  to  restore 
contidunce  in  him ;  and  the  excuses  by  which 
his  ministers  sought  to  smooth  over  the  ob- 
viously vacillating  and  feeble  policy  he  had 
pursued  during  its  continuance  and  after  its 
close,  and  the  open  rebuffs  he  had  met  with 
from  the  Prussian  government,  rather  aided 
than  checked  the  growing  opposition.  The 
year  1867,  although  the  international  exposi- 
tion (which  was  o[)cn6d  in  the  spring  in  Paris 
with  great  si>lendor)  made  it  outwardly  appear 
a  prosjKsrous  perio<l  for  the  French  government, 
was  in  reality  a  time  of  sharp  political  struggles 
at  home,  and  of  complications  abroad.  In  the 
course  of  the  former  the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  corps  16gi8latif  did  not  hesitate  to 
openly  pronounce  the  imperial  policy  of  the 
prece<ling  years  a  failure ;  and  the  financial  and 
military  measures  of  the  emperor  met  with  but 
an  indifferent  support  from  that  body.  Among 
external  affairs  the  ^^  Roman  question,^*  the 
problem  of  the  position  of  the  Papal  States  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  had  assumed  an 
aspect  which  seemed  likely  to  reijuire  prompt 
action  if  the  im])erial  policy  was  to  be  sustained. 
When  in  the  autumn  of  1867  an  Italian  U]>ri8ing 
atrainst  the  continuance  of  the  papal  power  in 
Rome  occurred,  under  Garibaldi's  influence 
and  leadership,  and  the  government  of  Victor 
Emanuel  manifested  the  greatest  hesitancy  in 
undertaking  an  active  interference,  Nap<^eon 
was  driven  to  more  energetic  measures.  An 
ultimatum  was  sent  to  Florence  on  Oct.  16,  and 
on  the  30th  a  body  of  French  troops,  brought 
from  Toulon  by  sea,  entered  Rome;  on  Nov. 
8  they  re(^nforced  the  papal  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Mentana  against  the  Italian  forces, 
and  secured  the  defeat  of  the  latter;  and  no 
part  of  the  force  was  withdrawn  until  the 
pofMi^s  authority  was  re-established.  Even  then 
■mall  garrisons  were  left  in  Rome  and  Cintd 
Vecchia ;  and,  as  mnch  diplomatic  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  France  with  the  other  great 
powera  did  not  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  which  was  at  the  same  time  satisfac- 
tory to  the  govemnoent  of  Victor  Emanuel  and 
that  of  the  emperor,  these  garrisons  were  re- 
tained pendim;  the  decision  of  the  matter ;  and 
they  did  not  finally  leave  the  Italian  capital 
until  other  and  far  different  events  had  brought 


about  Napoleon^s  downfall,  nearly  throe  years 
later.  Among  the  more  important  measures 
of  the  legislative  sessions  of  1868  were  the  new 
press  law,  which  \erj  slightly  increased  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  the  law  greatly  enlarging 
the  army,  and  including  [Provisions  for  prolong- 
ing the  term  of  service  and  arming  the  troops ; 
and  the  provision  for  a  loan,  for  military  pur- 
poses, of  429,000,000  francs.  The  growth  of 
public  opinion  against  the  emperor  and  his  min- 
isters was  most  conspicuous  during  this  year. 
Republican  demonstrations  were  made  both  in 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces ;  Rochefort^s  Lan- 
terns and  many  other  publications  aided  the 
growing  sentiment ;  while  the  trials  of  several 
prominent  offenders  only  increased  the  excite- 
ment. The  legislative  session  of  the  early  part 
of  1869  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  reve- 
lations made  during  its  continuance  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  empire.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  credit  mohilier  revealed  the  un- 
authorized proceedings  of  Ilaussmann,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  to  whom  had  l>een  due  tiie 
great  embellishment  of  the  capital  during  the 
ten  years  preceding— embellishments  and  im- 
provements undertaken  largely  with  a  view  of 
giving  employment  to  the  more  turbulent  por- 
tions of  the  working  people,  but  pursued  with 
reckless  extravagance,  and  with  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  exposure  of  the  entirely  unan- 
thorize<l  means  by  which  money  had  been  ob- 
tained for  these  and  other  purposes,  and  of  the 
general  confusion  prevailing  in  financial  affairsi, 
created  great  excitement ;  and  it  was  only  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  the  government  carried 
its  measures  for  the  year  through  the  corps 
l^gislatif.  The  elections  in  May  resulted,  in 
spite  of  the  most  energetic  exertions  of  the 
emperor^s  adherents,  in  the  return  of  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  opposition  deputies  than 
had  ever  before  been  chosen.  The  debates  in 
the  corps  16gis1atif  were  now  of  such  a  nature 
that  Napoleon  hastened  to  ward  off  a  jMWsibly 
approaching  crisis  by  the  promise  of  si>eedy 
liberal  measures  and  reforms,  and  to  prevent 
further  action  by  causing  the  a(\joumment  of 
the  body.  The  promised  measures  were  em- 
bodied in  the  senatus  connultum  of  8e]>t.  6, 
1869;  but  the  emperor's  failure  to  convoke  the 
legislature  for  its  new  session  on  the  prescril>ed 
day  led  to  renewed  excitement.  On  Nov.  29, 
however,  it  was  finally  opene<l;  and  its  first 
acts  clearly  showed  the  strength  of  the  liberal 
party.  The  appointment  (in  January,  1870)  of 
Ollivier  to  the  premiership  and  the  removal  of 
Ilaussmann  were  the  earlier  events  of  the  ses- 
sion. Great  excitement  was  caused,  and  popu- 
lar disturbances  were  renewed,  by  the  shooting 
of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  on 
Jan.  10,  and  indignation  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  acquittal  of  the  prince  in  March  follow- 
ing. The  arrest  of  Rochefort  and  the  tumults 
in  consequence;  the  long  continued  strikes  in 
several  great  factories,  and  the  discontent  of 
the  laboring  classes;  the  delay  of  the  emperor 
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in  ^nvint;  imQiedinte  force  to  several  promised  !  pold  did  not  end  the  matter.  Hcnedi'tti,  the 
returiiis,  and  the  (reneral  distrust  of  his  inten-  ,  French  aiuhii&Midor  to  the  Prussian  court,  uho 
tions,  conihiiii.'d  to  diminish  the  at  tirst  unusual  had  before  been  instnicte<l  to  request  the  kina: 
popuhirity  of  Ollivier^s  ministry.  The  new  of  Prussia  to  command  Prince  Leo] Hold's  ret ir«^> 
government,  which  had  seemed  about  to  intro-  '  ment  from  the  can<lidature,  was  now  ini^tnirt^d 
duco  in  France  a  constitutional  regime,  ^rrad-  to  demand  of  that  monarch  an  ex|ilicit  promiM 
ually  h»>t  the  public  confidence.  In  March  the  I  that  no  ]irince  of  llohenzollern  vhouM  cvvr 
drat't  of  a  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  j  in  tlie  future  bo  a  candidate  for  the  S|>ani«h 
the  corps  le^rislatif.  While  it  confirmed  the  j  crown.  This  demand,  es|>ecially  when  prc^M.tl 
measures  (if  reftirm  already  adopted,  it  did  not  ;  upon  the  kin^  (who  was  then  at  Em>)  in  an 
include  the  hoped-for  provision  making  the  unwarranted  and  even  insolent  nianm-r,  ws.« 
ministers  responsible  to  the  legislature  instead  decidedly  refused  (July  18).  The  kinp  denie«l 
of  to  tlie  emperor;  and  it  conferred  upon  the  to  Benedetti  another  interview;  and  the  Jatlrr 
emperor  the  rijrht  to  *'ai»peal  to  the  people ''  to  j  was  recalled  by  Xapoleon,  while  Prussia  imnie- 
sustain  him  in  his  acts;  a  provision  which  was  ;  diately  withdrew  her  representative  from  the 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere  cover  for  the  ■  French  court  (July  14).  Five  days  later,  and 
continuance  of  tlie  old  personal  government,  |  after  the  failure  of  the  protler  of  niediatmn 
and  a  device  for  concealing  Napoleon's  retreat  <  made  by  England  and  also  by  the  im»|h.\  war 
from  his  promises  to  give  to  the  legislature  ;  was  formally  declaretl  by  France  (Jidy  liM. 
that  power  which  it  should  have  in  a  constitu-  The  short  time  ela]>sing  between  the  first  pu!»- 
tional  lorm  of  administration.  The  new  con-  •  lie  warnings  of  approaching  hi^stilities  an«l  thi> 
stitution  itself  wils  submitted  to  the  people,  by  <  fonnal  declarati(»n  had  been  sufficient  to  }ier- 
this  form  of  ''appeal/'  instead  of  to  the  corps  |  mit  popular  enthusiasm  in  b(»tb  countrie*  to 
legislatif.  Having  been  confinned  by  a  senatu9  rise  to  %)ie  highest  pitch ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
coimultum  {\\m\  2n),  a ///<'&»»rt7<' was  ordered  actual  military  preparations  the  two  nntivms 
up(m  it  t\>r  May  A,  By  the  most  strenuous  ex-  tonnd  themselves,  as  events  proved,  in  nidflr 
ertions  of  the  imi)erialists,  and  their  interfer-  ,  different  conditions.  In  P'rance.  where  mr«- 
ence  everywhere  with  the  elections,  the  result  sures  for  the  increase  and  reorganization  of  tl.« 
was  made  to  show  more  than  7,^>00,n()()  affirm-  '  army  and  for  the  improvement  (»f  the  niilitarj 
ative  votes,  against  fewer  than  2,OU<^000  nega-  '■  situation  in  all  re8i>ects  had  occupietl  fur  fev- 
tive  and  illegal  ballots.  The  large  cities  cast  a  oral  years  a  considerable  part  of  the  attrntion 
great  proportion  of  the  negative  votes;  in  the  :  of  the  legislature,  the  pn*paration  for  a  pumUe 
army  and  navy  47,(MH)  perstms  voted  ^^Xo/*  ,  war  had  been  perhaps  more  ctinspicuous  tliin 
In  spite  of  this  result,  the  situation  of  internal  in  the  North  (iemian  confederation;  but  lo 
affairs  was  extremely  grave;  and  it  is  not  to  much  less  thorough  in  many  respects  had  l*ten 
be  doubted  that,  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  .  the  carrying  out  of  the  French  uiilitary  syiltffl 
a  more  serious  crisis,  N:ipole<»n  rather  favored  ,  that  its  results  did  not  bear  out  the  ettimoie^ 
than  retarded  the  progress  of  those  foreign  ,  upon  which  both  people  and  government  re- 
complications  which,  in  the  early  summer  of  ;  lied.  The  French  anny  at  the  beginning  of 
iHTit,  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect. —  >  l^^TO  nominally  numl>ered  on  a  peace  foutin|E 
For  a  considerable  peritxi  indefinite  rumors  of  ;  altont  40U.U(M)  men;  it  was  ftupiiosed  fron  tlw 
a  possible  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  estimates  that  it  could  be  raiscKl  on  a  war  fuoc- 
against  the  increasing  power  and  ]»reten8ions  .  ing,  and  including  the  national  guard  and  all 
of  Pru>sia  had  agitated  European  diplomacy.  .  branches  of  the  service,  to  nearly  twice  that 
Of  Into  they  hail  gained  in  distinctiveness.  The  number.  That  these  ex]>ectationa,  however, 
position  of  Austria  did  not  appear  decided,  were  based  uj>on  exaggerated  eotimatct  of  the 
i>ur  in  France  unmistakable  manifestations  of  numbers  as  well  as  of  the  immediate  afailabil- 
a  hostile  sftirit  on  the  part  of  the  g(»vernment  -  ity  of  tjie  trooi>s  at  command,  appeared  at  tW 
Were  made;  chief  among  them,  perhaps,  was  very  beginning  of  military  moTemcnta  TIm 
the  a|>pointment  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  af-  ,  numl>er  of  troops  in  the  active  army  at  thedift* 
fairs  of  the  duke  de  (tramont,  well  known  for  \  position  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  wtf 
his  lu^tility  to  Prussia.  Hardly  ha<l  this  ap-  was,  according  to  the  best  militaiy  antborilMi^ 
pointmcnt  been  ma<le  when  an  nncx|KTte4l  about  427,(KMj;  there  were  abont  87.000  lefV- 
event  <M'curred,  which  hastened  the  rapidly  lar  res<^>rve  tro(»|is  in  addition  to  there;  Md 
increasing  complications,  an<l  furnished  what  the  entire  force  of  men  fvho,  bceidea  all  ihoM 
wa>  taken  l>y  the  Fren<'h  as  an  immediate  just  named,  could  still  be  called  oat  in  the 
caust.*  of  war.  This  was  the  declaration  of  the  most-  extreme  emergency  (cbietlj  thow  Mh 
candidature  of  the  IlohenzoUern  ])rince  Ta*o-  ployed  in  garrison  dutyX  was  abont  167,00QL 
potd  for  the  thrtMie  of  Spain.  On  July  6  OIH-  The  active  or  field  army,  which  it  iaaluBene- 
vicr  and  (iraniont  declared  in  the  c<»ri)S  I^gis-  ,  cessiiry  to  consider  at  this  time,  had  bcennp- 
l.itif  that  suth  a  candidature,  airrecd  upon  .  idly  prepare<l  for  war  for  seTeral  nMMtht  ba- 
without  the  knowledire  of  the  Frcncii  govern-  fore  the  declaration.  The  praparatioB  of  ■■- 
merit,  ( ould  not  be  permitted  by  France.  The  nit  ions  and  the  purchase  of  honea  and  pf^ 
irrialr'«t  excitement  a^^ainst   Prussia  f«»l lowed,     visions  were    carried  on  with 


Ih.iIi  in  tlie  corp<4  lc:.'islatif  and  amoni;  the  i>co-    throughout   the   months  of  Maj.and  Jnc: 
pie.    Tlie  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Prince  i.eo-  .  while  the  organization  of  the  line  tad  the  mr 
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>nts  of  officers  to  its  divisions  and  bri- 
wtrc  at  the  same  time  pushed  forward. 
•  defective  had  been  the  arrangements  of 
vornraent  that  thu  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  army  in  j!:reat  part  unprepared,  while 
L'parations  for  their  mobilization  were  in 
ost  incomplete  condition.     The  "army 

Uhiiie,'*  the  first  portion  of  the  active 
vliich  was  in  any  way  ready  for  service, 
iished  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
henish  frontier;  but  most  of  its  muni- 
ind  eciuipinents,  instead  of  going  forward 
same  time,  followed  at  irregular  inter- 
and  the  troops,  arrived  at  their  destina- 
were  subject  in  conso<|uence  to  the  most 
olays.  The  whole  strength  of  this  first 
ariFiy  tliat  a[)peare<l  in  the  field  did  not 
,  by  the  hiu'host  estimates,  310,000  men; 

tliose  probably  not  more  than  270,000 
uted  tlio  **armv  of  invasion,''  with  the 
'e  of  which  at  the  frontier  actual  hostilities 

In  contrast  with  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
y  system  of  (termany  exhil)ited  the  great- 
antagi's.  Not  only  did  the  immediate  sup- 
f  the  Soutli  German  states  (upon  whoso 
lity,  if  not  upon  their  positive  opposition 
issia,  N'apoleon  had  undoubtedly  relied) 

Kin:r  William  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
.'iniiy  more  than  one  tliird  greater  than 
f  France ;  but  the  perfect  organization 
prevailed  especially  in  the  Prussian,  and 

detrree  throughout  the  whole  German 
•y  force,  enabled  him  to  do  what  was 
haps  even  more  importance,  concentrate 
lately  on  the  frontier  a  well  disciplin- 
•fectly  trained,  and  completely  prepared 
>f  men ;  anticipating  the  movements  of 
emy  by  taking  advantage  of  his  delay. 
Iv  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Germanv 
at  its  immediate  disposition  an  active 
•f  about  447,000  men,  ready  for  the  very 
ing  of  hostile  o[)erations;  and  behind 
fre  a  first  reserve  of  188,0uo,  and  a  second 
J  of  about  2*25,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ehr,  or  home  militia.  From  the  active 
)f  447.000,  three  armies  were  formed: 
St,  under  Gen.  von  Steinmetz,  took  up 
ition  (as  the  right  wing)  near  Treves; 
cond,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
ed  the  Rhenish  Palatinate ;  the  third,  un- 
i  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  assembled  on 
•ntier  of  leaden,  from  Mannheim  to  Ka*- 
While  the  German  forces  had  assembled 
e  portions,  the  Frendi  army  of  the  Rhine 
ter  the  delays  we  have  explained,  arranged 
>s  follows:  The  1st  corps,  under  Marshal 
ilion,  was  i)Osted  near  Strasburg;  the  5th 
Gen.  Failiy)  further  to  the  northward, 
he  frontier  of  the  Palatinate,  near  Bitsch; 
Centre,  the  3d  corps,  under  Hazaine,  as- 
d  near  Metz;  the  2d  corps  (Gen.  Fros- 
ras  pushed  forward  toward  the  Prussian 
r  near  St.  Avoid;  the  4th  corps  (Gen. 
rault)  was  near  Tbionville.  on  the  left 
re'H-rves,  under  Ronr]»akiand  Canrobert, 
j.>j'e<*tivcly  at  Nancy  and  at  the  camp 


of  Chdlons;  the  7th  corps,  under  Gen.  F61ix 
Douay,  occupied  the  fortress  of  Belfort.  In 
these  positions  the  opposing  armies  stood  ready 
for  action  in  the  last  davs  of  the  month  of  Jul  v. 
A  few  skirmishes,  of  trifling  importance,  had 
taken  place ;  but  no  decisive  movement  bad  been 
made  on  either  side.  On  the  28th  Napoleon, 
who  bad  from  the  beginning  announced  his 
intention  to  lead  the  army,  left  I'aris  with  the 
prince  imperial,  and  proceeded  to  Metz  to  take 
the  actual  command,  having  on  the  23d  ap- 
pointed the  empress  regent  of  France  during 
his  absence.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Metz 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  troops.  On 
July  31  King  William  left  Berlin  for  the  £eld, 
accompanied  by  his  chief  political  and  military 
advisers,  Bismarck  and  Moltke ;  he  also  issued 
proclamations  of  encouragement,  one  to  the 
people  of  Germany,  the  other  to  the  army.  On 
Aug.  2  he  established  his  headquarters  tempo- 
rarily at  Mentz.  On  the  same  day  active  hos- 
tilities began  with  the  attack  by  three  French 
divisions  of  Frossard's  corps  upon  the  garrison 
of  Saarbrdck,  about  1,300  men,  who  were  speed- 
ily driven  back ;  they  retreated  across  the  Saar 
to  St.  Johann,  while  the  French  occupied  the 
heights  before  the  first  named  town.  But  the 
results  of  the  engagement  were  unimportant, 
nor  did  the  French  use  even  the  slight  advan- 
tage they  had  gained.  Immediately  aft<?rward 
the  three  German  armies  began  an  advance, 
in  which  (as  the  general  line  of  direction  pur- 
sued tended  toward  the  line  of  the  Moselle  and 
the  French  centre)  the  third  army  t<x)k  the 
initiative,  inaitmuch  as  it,  being  the  most  south- 
erly in  position,  had  the  most  ground  to  trav- 
erse in  executing  the  contemplated  movement 
Beginning  the  march  on  Aug.  4  from  their  po- 
sition east  of  Landau,  the  forces  of  the  crown 
prince  pressed  forward  unmolested  as  far  as 
the  neighborhood  of  Weissenburg.  Here  their 
advance  guard  was  attacked  by  the  French 
under  Gen.  Abel  Douay,  and  the  first  serious 
conflict  of  the  war  began ;  ending,  after  five 
hours  of  fighting,  with  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  who  lost  their  general.  While  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  their  abandoned  position.  On 
the  5th  they  continued  the  advance  to  Sulz. 
MacMahon,  meanwhile,  with  the  main  bo<ly  of 
his  command,  of  which  Douav^s  division  had 
been  but  an  ativance  guard,  took  up  his  posi- 
tion at  Wi^rth,  and  i)reparetl  for  battle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fith  the  greater  part  of 
the  crown  prince's  forces  had  so  far  i>ushed 
forward  that  the  annies  stood  opposing  one 
another,  and  the  German  advance  irnanl  met 
the  French  left  wing  near  Gorsdorf,  some- 
what northwest  of  the  position  of  the  centre. 
The  engagement  that  en<»ued  there  became 
gradually  general,  and  spread  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  opposing  armies.  Worth,  Elsass- 
hausen,  and  Froschweiler,  the  main  points  of 
MacMahon^s  position,  were  carried  after  des- 
perate resistance,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French 
terminated,  shortly  after  four  in  the  afternoon, 
in  a  retreat,  and  finally  almost  in  a  panic,  the 
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scattered  forces  fleeing  thronph  the  passes  of 
the  Vosfres,  pursued  by  the  Cierman  cavalrv. 
The  crown  prince  at  once  continued  Lis  march 
toward  a  junction  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  Curriiiau  army.  While  these  events  had 
happened  in  the  march  of  the  crown  prince's 
forces,  the  armies  of  Steinmetz  (first  army) 
and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  (second  army) 
had  etiected  their  Junction,  advanced  across 
the  Saar,  (K^cupied  SaarhrQck,  and,  on  Aug.  C, 
in  the  neighl>orhood  of  iSaarbrQck  and  Forbach, 
after  a  most  bloody  coutiict  for  the  possession 
of  the  French  position  on  the  heights  of  Spi- 
chem,  hud  won  another  complete  victory,  dri- 
ving Frossard  both  from  his  first  line  of  battle 
and  from  the  position  he  atlterward  endeavored 
to  take  up  near  St.  Avoid.  The  remnants  of 
his  c«>rprt  retreated  toward  Metz,  where  Ba- 
zaine's  corps  was  also  joined  by  Ladmirault's 
from  Thionville,  and  by  troops  under  Bourbaki 
and  Canrobert.  The  three  German  armies 
were  now  not  long  in  effecting  their  junction 
upon  French  territory.  The  first  and  second 
carried  on  their  gradual  advance ;  while  the 
third  passed  through  the  Vosges,  taking  Ltltz- 
elstein  and  Lichtenberg  after  short  resistance, 
and  leaving  Kitsch  and  Pfalzburg  surrounded 
by  detachments  of  troops.  By  the  11th  the 
three  armies  were  together,  forming  an  almost 
unbroken  line.  Tlie  headt^uarters  were  estab- 
lislied  in  SaarbrQck.  By  the  14th  the  first 
German  anuy  had  advanced  to  the  immediate 
neighborh(K>d  of  Metz ;  and  there,  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  by  a  successful  attack  upon 
the  'M  French  corps,  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the 
fortress,  battled  the  first  attempt  of  the  French 
to  retreat  to  the  line  of  the  Marne.  The  en- 
g:igement^  which  took  place  near  Oourcelles, 
and  gradually  assumed  larger  proportions,  end- 
ed with  the  retreat  of  the  French  troops  into 
the  fortifications,  and  secured  to  the  forces  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  the  necessary  time  to 
take  up  a  position  for  cutting  off  the  French 
army  concentrated  at  Metz,  which  Napoleon 
now  lelt  under  the  chief  command  of  Bazaine, 
from  i unction  with  other  French  forces.  On 
the  evening  of  the  loth  the  3d  corps  of  Prince 
Fretlerick  Charles's  command  took  up  their 
march  toward  the  river,  cnwsed  it,  and  pressed 
northward  as  far  as  the  vilhiges  of  Gorze  and 
Urville.  The  next  morning  the  march  was 
continued  as  far  as  tlie  neigliborlKKxl  of  Mars- 
la-Tour  and  Vionville.  Here  tK'gan,  alK)ut  10 
A.  M.  on  the  Kith,  the  eng:igemcnt  which 
pr4)ved  to  be  the  most  bloody  and  sharply 
conteste«l  struggle  of  the  war  thus  far.  Be- 
ginning I^y  an  attack  by  the  (ienmms  uptm  the 
much  superior  force  of  ttte  enemy  which  had 
1)een  encamixMl  at  this  [Miint.  and  sustained 
for  hours  by  the  3d  corps  alone  until  the  10th 
corps  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  advance<l 
to  it*4  aid  in  the  afternoon,  the  t)attle  ended 
in  tlie  <lefeut  of  the  Frencli,  though  with  an 
iniiiieiise  loss  of  men  to  the  (ferman  army. 
Bazaine  now  withdrew  his  troops  to  a  con- 


siderable distance,  took  up  a  position  between 
Gravelotto  and  St.  Privat-la-Montague,   and 
there  massed  almost  his  whole  force,  prepara- 
tory to  a  final  and  decisive  engagement.    For 
this  the  Germans  also  made  ready,  and  on  tie 
18th  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Gravelotte 
began,   ending  in  a  renewed  defeat  of   thr 
Frencli,  and  in  their  retreat  within  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Metz.    The  results  of  this  eD;;age- 
ment  were  most  imi>ortant.    By  it  nearly  ocv 
half  of  all  the  French  troops  in  the  field  wi-rv 
effectually  shut  up  within  a  surrounded  fortres«; 
while  the  Germans,  leaving  the  greater  fiart  of 
the  first  and  second  armies  as  a  besieging  force 
before  the  city,  were  free  to  execute  the  move- 
ment which  was  now  at  once  begun — the  ad- 
vance against  the  army  of  MacMaLun,  which 
was  reorganizing  at  Chulons,  reOnforced  by 
Failly^s  corps,  a  part  of  Felix  I>ouaT*8,  and 
numerous  reserves.    For  the  puriK>fte  of  thi» 
and  of  further  movements,  the  organization 
of   the  German   forces  was   now  somewLa: 
changed.     A  fourth  army  was  f4»rmc<L  under 
command  of  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony,  fn-ia 
[K>rtion8  of  the  other  armies,  and  from  tiiv 
troops  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  engaged 
in  guarding  the  German  coasts  against  a  na- 
val attack,  which  was  hardly  to  be  any  longer 
feared.     Less  imi>ortant  changes  were  uw 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  first  and  second 
armies,  and  the  forces  of  the  third  were  coD- 
siderably  increased.    The  advance  of  the  list 
named  body  and  of  the  army  of  the  crovn 
prince  of  Saxony  was  begun  on  the  19ilu  the 
very  day  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte;  tfa« 
king  of  Prussia  assuming  the  command  of  the 
united  force,  which  was  now  to  enter  npoD 
operations  which  continued  to  the  gates  of 
Paris.    The  army  under  the  crown  prince  of 
Saxony  (army  of  the  Meuse,  ai  it  came  to  It 
called)  advanced  along  the  highway  tovard 
ChAlons.    The  third  army  at  the  MUtne  time 
crossed  the  Meuse  and  aavanced  toward  Bir- 
le-Duc.     Toul  had  been  previously  attacked, 
and  a  besieging  force  waa  now  left  to  inrcel  it, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  anny  continiied  itf 
progress.    In  its  gradual  advance  it  wu  met 
by  the  news  that  MacMahon  Lad  withdraw! 
from  Ch&lons,  and  had  taken  op  hia  march  to 
Rheims,  and  beyond  it  in  the  directioii  of  Rc- 
thel,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  relieviui 
Bazaine*s  anny.    In  consequence  of  thia  inio- 
ligence  the  Gennan  march  waa  immcdiitcty 
turned  northward,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
French  army  and  occupy  a  podtioD  betwcea 
it  and  Bazaine.    The  opposing  armiea  ra|iid|r 
approached  each  other,  as  the  French  preaea 
forward  from  the  neighborhood  of  \ooJkn 
along  the  Meuse ;  and  after  aeTeral  ndnor  en- 
gagements between  detached  paitiea,  on  Av$, 
30  a  large  hodv  of  the  Germans  surprised  tiie 
con>A  of  Gen.  ^aillv  in  their  camp  near  Bass* 
mont,  drove  them  from  it,  and  tiler  both  rite 
had  l>een  reen forced  began  a  battle  wbkh  r^ 
suited  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  barond  Ae 
Meuse  and  tlieir  further  withdrawal  torad 
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Sedan.  Hero  MacMahon  massed  Lis  army  and 
prepared  for  a  more  important  conflict.  The 
emi>eror  Xapoleon  was  now  with  this  portion 
of  (lis  forces.  After  the  first  defeats  he  had 
relinquished  the  command  of  the  armies  to  his 
marshals  TAug.  8),  and  the  management  of 
affairs  in  tne  capital  to  a  new  ministry  (Pali- 
kao's)  under  the  empress  regent ;  and  leaving 
Metz  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Courcelles, 
he  had  gone  to  MacMahon  at  Ch&lons.  The 
prince  imperial  had  been  sent  to  Belgium  when 
the  situation  had  first  become  critical.  The  op- 
posing forces  were  now  prepared  for  an  inevi- 
table and  decisive  engagement.  The  battle  of 
Sedan  was  begun  by  the  Germans  Sept.  1. 
The  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
third  army,  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres  and  after 
severe  fighting,  drove  the  French  from  all 
aides  to  that  fortress,  where,  almost  surround- 
ed, entirely  defeated,  and  without  provisions 
or  defences  sufficient  to  endure  a  siege  even 
of  a  day,  they  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
The  emperor  surrendered  himself  to  King 
William  in  person,  Sept.  2,  and  was  carried  a 
prisoner  to  WilhelmshOhe.  In  dead,  wounded, 
and  the  vast  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  the 
French  had  thus  lost  in  a  few  days  an  army 
of  nearly  150,000  men.  The  news  of  Sedan 
created  intense  excitement  at  Paris.  In  the 
night  of  Sept.  3^  Jules  Favre  demanded  in 
the  corps  16gislatif  the  deposition  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  dynasty ;  the  popular  indignation 
against  Napoleon  and  his  party  was  without 
bounds.  On  the  4th  the  people  filled  the 
streets  and  thronged  to  the  nail  of  the  corps 
l^slatif  and  thence  to  the  h6tel  de  ville.  Here 
Gambetta,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tumultuous 
applause,  proclaimed  the  republic ;  and  a  pro- 
visional government  of  national  defence  was 
at  once  formed.  This  was  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Gen.  Trochu  and  the  vice-presidency 
of  Favre,  and  included  Emmanuel  Arago, 
Cr^mieux,  Ferry,  Gambetta,  Garnier-Pagcs, 
Glais-Bizoin,  Pelletan,  Picard,  Rochefurt,  and 
Simon.  In  the  evening  a  decree  of  the  new 
government  declared  the  corps  l^gislatif  dis- 
solved and  the  senate  abolished.  Jules  Favre 
was  placed  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
empress  fled  from  Paris  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  The  government  of  national  de- 
fence issued  an  address  to  the  army;  and  a 
circular  was  sent  to  the  European  powers  ex- 
plaining the  attitude  of  France.  The  most 
energetic  measures  were  begun  for  putting 
Paris  in  a  position  for  defence.  Later  in  the 
month  Favre  had  an  interview  with  Bismarck 
at  Ferri^rea,  in  which  he  unsuccessfully  sought 
to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  A  similar  pur- 
pose was  the  cause  of  a  visit  of  Thiers  to  the 
principal  European  courts.  The  elections  for 
a  national  assembly,  to  immediately  regulate 
affairs,  which  w^re  decreed  during  the  month 
by  the  ^o^ernment  of  national  defence,  were 
postponed  from  time  to  time  on  account  of 
the  difliculty  of  communicating  with  the  coun- 
try at  large.     Afler  the  battle  of  Sedan  there 


was  but  little  to  impede  the  advance  of  the 
German  army  to  the  capital.  On  the  5th 
they  entered  Rheims,  and  only  minor  skir- 
mishes and  trifling  engagements  attended  their 
further  march,  until  on  the  15th  they  had 
closely  approached  Paris,  advancing  in  the 
general  form  of  a  half  circle.  A  sortie  by 
Gen.  Ducrot  on  the  19th  was  repulsed,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  actual  investment  of  the 
city  was  begun,  with  the  army  of  the  Meuse 
on  the  northern  and  northeastern  sides,  the 
third  army  on  tlie  southern  and  southeastern, 
and  bodies  of  cavalry  guarding  the  approaches 
to  the  western  front.  The  German  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Versailles.  A 
portion  of  the  French  government  of  national 
defence  remained  in  the  capital ;  a  portion,  in 
order  to  be  in  communication  with  the  prov- 
inces, was  established  at  Tours;  among  the 
latter  was  Gambetta,  who  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  minister  of  war  at  the  same  time  that 
he  led  in  the  government  of  the  interior,  thua 
combining  in  his  hands  most  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  governing  body.  The  siege  of 
the  capital,  which  now  began,  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Paris.  Almost  simultane- 
ous with  its  beginning  was  the  fall  of  Straa- 
burg,  which  capitulated  in  the  night  of  Sept. 
27-28.  Toul  had  surrendered  on  the  23d.  Sois- 
sons  and  Schlettstadt,  among  the  chief  places 
besides  Metz  which  still  resisted,  capitulated 
respectively  on  Oct.  16  and  24,  and  on  the  27th 
Metz  itself  also  yielded,  Bazaine  surrendering 
173,000  men.  (See  Metz.)  The  chief  atten- 
tion was  now  concentrated  u{)on  Paris.  All  the 
attempted  sorties  of  the  besieged  proved  use- 
less, while  great  discontent  and  sutfering  pre- 
vailed within  the  city.  The  members  of  the 
government  in  the  capital  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  repressing  popular  tumults  and  dis- 
order. The  military  situation  in  the  rest  of 
France  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  little 
hope  of  rescue  by  those  French  troops  still  in 
the  field.  After  the  fall  of  Metz,  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  had  marched  the  greater  part  of 
his  command  southward,  to  engage  the  ene- 
my's "  army  of  the  Loire,''  now  increased,  in 
Sart  by  the  addition  of  small  bodies  from  the 
efeated  troo[)6  of  other  corps,  to  about  150,- 
000  men.  This  army,  under  Gen.  Aurelle  de 
Paladines,  had  at  first  won  some  successes,  de- 
feating Gen.  von  der  Tann,  the  German  com- 
mander who  held  Orleans,  and  retaking  that  city 
(Nov.  8,  9, 10).  The  latter,  retreating,  massed 
his  troops  on  the  Eure;  but  Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines did  not  follow  up  his  advantage,  and 
the  Germans  soon  took  the  offensive.  Several 
minor  engagements  occurred,  and  now  Aurelle 
attempted  to  march  almost  his  entire  force  to- 
ward Paris ;  but  meeting  and  attacking  the 
10th  division  of  Frederick  Charles's  army,  he 
was  defeated  near  Beaune-la-Rolonde  (Nov. 
28)  and  forced  to  withdraw  again  to  Orleans, 
near  which  city  he  took  up  a  position  for  bat- 
tle. A  series  of  battles  followed,  ending  with 
a  decisive  defeat  of  the  French  on  Dec.  4,  the 
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Germfins  captnrinp  the  town  and  many  prison-  '  commanded  a  body  of  French  troops,  had,  hy 
era,  while  the  remainder  of  Aurelle's  troops  re-  ,  successive  advanta'pes  piined  over  outlyintr  de- 
treated  in.  con  fusion.  (See  Orleans.)  From  .  tachmonts  of  (lernian  troops,  approaches!  the 
the  remains  of  this  defeated  force  were  now  '  place  during  Noveinbi'r.  and  on  the  20th  he  lie- 
organized  two  new  armies,  under  Hourbaki  gan  an  attack.  Tliis  was  only  re[>ul<ie<l  altrr  s 
and  C'hanzy.  The  Germans  made  a  corre-  tierce  struggle ;  and  the  French  were  par«Tied, 
sponding  division,  Frederick  Charles  leading  a  '  but  without  important  results.  On  Dec.  lb  Von 
part  of  his  command  against  Bonrbaki,  who  Werder  again  defeated  the  French  nearNuit!>: 
took  up  a  position  near  Bourges,  while  the  re-  j  but  on  the  2Tth  he  was  compelled  to  abandoD 
mainder,  with  other  troops,  under  the  com-  Dijon  on  account  of  the  advance  of  an  army  on- 
mand  of  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  ad-  !  der  Bourbaki,  who  had  left  his  p<«ition  on  the 
vanced  against  Chanzy,  whom  they  defeated  .  Loire,  and  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
at  Beaugonry,  Dec.  8,  and  followed  in  his  fortress  of  Belfort,  which  had  been  bt-siegei! 
subsequent  retreat  to  Blois  (13th),  Vendorae  by  the  Germans  since  Nov.  8.  Von  Werder. 
(null),  and  thence  (dividing  into  two  detach-  withdrawing  from  D\jon  to  Vesonl.and  tlience 
ments)  toward  Le  Mans  and  Tours.  On  the  to  Villersexel  (where  ho  had  a  short  engage- 
81st  Chanzy  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  ment  with  the  enemy^sleft  wing),  finally  tm^k 
ground,  but  was  again  defeated  in  the  neigh-  up  a  position  near  H^riconrt,  where,  with  bis 
borhood  of  Vendome.  Still  continuing  his  small  force,  he  awaited  the  attack  of  Boarl>Aki> 
efforts  at  advance,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  army  of  150,000.  In  a  three  days*  fight  which 
were  now  concentrated  against  him,  and  he  followed  (Jan.  15-17,  1871)  he  so  compMrly 
was  gradually  forced  back,  in  a  long  series  of  repulsed  it  that  the  French  were  finally  driven, 
minor  engagements  (Jan.  6  to  11).  Finally  he  into  full  retreat.  The  approach  of  the  army 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  his  army  of  Manteutfel  at  almost  the  same  time  com- 
fairly  broken  up  and  put  to  tlight,  in  severe  pelled  the  French  troops  to  abandon  V})on. 
combats  at  Ci'orneille,  Ste.  Croix,  and  Le  Mans  ^  The  retreating  army  of  Bourbaki  twho  had 
(Jan.  12).  AVith  these  (verman  victories  the  now  been  succeeded  by  riinchant)  did  not  again 
war  in  this  portion  of  Franco  may  bo  said  to  assume  the  ot!ensive;  but,  slowly  pressed  to- 
have  ended.  In  the  north,  the  newly  organ-  .  ward  the  southeastward  by  the  advancing  Ger- 
ized  army  under  Gen.  Faidherh>e,  seeking  to  mans,  who  had  several  conflicts  with  its  rear 
advance  to  the  relief  of  Paris  from  that  di-  guard,  it  finally  ended  its  share  in  the  war 
rection,  had  been  opposed  by  the  (lermans  (a  by  retreating  over  the  Swiss  frontier  on  Feb. 
part  of  the  first  army)  under  (len.  Manteuffel.  1,  thus  finally  withdrawing  from  the  field. 
Mas^ied  at  first  chiefly  at  Amiens  and  Rouen,  In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  Paris  hsd 
the  French  were  defeated  at  the  former  place  become  hopeless;  and  on  Jan.  26  arrange- 
on  Nov.  27,  the  town  being  occupied  on  the  ments  for  its  capitulation  had  been  eon- 
2Hth :  from  the  latter  place  they  retreated,  and  eluded  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bisniarek  by 
it  wan  occupied  without  resistance  on  Dec.  0.  the  convention  of  Versailles,  which  also  pro- 
From  Lille  and  Arras  Faidherbc  again  tried  •  vided  for  a  general  armistice  of  three  weeks 
to  advance  toward  Paris  by  passing  behind  (afterward  extended  to  March  18),  dnring 
the  (lermans;  but  Manteufiel  again  checked  which  there  should  be  general  elections  for  • 
him  in  an  engagement  at  Pont  Noyelles,  near  national  assembly  to  decide  upon  the  qnestion 
Amiens,  l>ec.  23;  and  when  he  again  assumed  of  farther  war  or  peace,  dj  the  tenns  of 
the  otfensive,  a  ifew  days  later,  defeated  him  the  convention,  the  Germans  took  posssarion 
once  moro  at  Bapaume,  Jan.  2  and  8,  1871.  of  the  forts,  the  army  of  Paris  were  deeland 
Mantenttel,  transferred  to  the  south,  was  now  prisoners  of  war  (except  the  national  gwi4 
succeeded  by  Von  Ooeben,  who  put  an  end  and  a  division  of  12,000  others),  nnd  the  seal 
to  Faitlherbo*s  fourth  attempt  by  inflicting  upon  of  war  in  the  southeast  (near  Belfort)  was 
him  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  St.  Quentin,  <  expressly  excepted  fmm  the  armiatic*.  The 
Jan.  l\\  leaving  bis  army  completely  disor-  elections,  after  a  violent  discussion  aBMrnf  tbt 
ganized,  and  bringing  to  a  conclnsitm  'all  se-  members  of  the  government  of  defence  at  to 
riou^  operations  in  this  quarter.  The  few  for-  !  the  course  to  Ih*  pursued,  took  plnce  on  Febi 
treSM's  and  cities  that  had  still  hehl  out  after  8,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  to  the  aasimbjy  qf 
the  fall  of  Metz  bad  aUo  surrendered  one  by  a  minority  of  legitimist  and  Orleanist  nMOh 
one  before  this  time  (Tliionville,  Nov.  24;  La  hers,  as  opposed  to  republicans,  and  in  plaeinf 
Fere,  Nov.  *27 ;  Mezieres,  Jan.  2 ;  Hocroy,  Jan.  its  control  in  the  hands  of  the  more  eoDsarm- 
f));  and  only  in  the  south  did  any  really  seri-  tive  or  prudent  pnrty  as  regarded  tkeeooehi- 
ous  o[iposition  to  the  (lerman  arms  remain  in  sion  of  peace.  The  first  sitting  of  the  new 
the  fleltl.  Here,  where  (ren.  Cambriels  liud  body  was  held  in  Bordeaux  on  the  lilh.  and 
been  forced  bark  dnrinir  the  month  of  October,  on  the  following  day  the  goremment  of  na- 
l«7o.  by  the  (iennau'S  under  Vim  border,  until  tional  defence  formally  gave  Qp  to  it  their 
hi'  bad  retreated  to  Hv-sanvon.  the  aspect  of  powers.  On  the  17th  Thiers  was  cboaen^isf 
atrairs  wa-*  snniewlmt  difl'erent  from  that  pre-  of  the  exe<'ntive  of  the  republic.  On  Ae 
sentrd  in  till' niirtli.  Vnn  Werder.  wlio^^f  furie  10th  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  aasca- 
n;i*  t<»o  Mii;.!l  to  t;ik«-  l^-ian<.*oii.  lia-l  takfu  bly.  urgintr  uj»on  it  the  duty  of  immediate- 
Diji'ij  lOrt.  .';u);  bist  ni«-<-i<'tti  (larlVi'l'Vi.  who    ly  n:akin£r  peace  and  endeavuring  to  rcstoie 
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)f2p(Tity  and  crt*<Ut  of  the  conDtry ;  and  '  My  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  0>e8ide3 
.saiiio  day  he  nominated  tlie  following  i  the  nofrotiation  of  a  most  successful  loan  of 
Ts.  who  were  continned  :.  foreign  af-  ^  2, 500,000, UUU  francs)  tended  naturally  toward 
•'avre;  Ju;»tice,  Dufaure;  int^irior.  Pi-  the  more  permanent  constitution  of  the  gov- 
instrui'lion,  Jules  Simon;  puhlic  works,  '  ernment.  The  only  matter  hearing  upon  this 
R'v ;  coiumorce,  Lumhrecht;  war,  i.e-  '  hitherto  decided  had  heen  the  law  providing 
arine.  Admiral  Pothuau.  To  this  list  |  for  more  liheral  measures  in  the  communal 
-Qucrtier  was  added  as  minister  of  j  and  municipal  governments  and  elections, 
,  VA).  1*4.  A  commission,  the  active  ■  which  was  passcKl  hy  the  assemhly  on  April 
rs  i>f  which  were  Thiers,  Favre,  and  ;  14.  The  legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties  in 
,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  witli  the  the  assemhly  at  once  hecame  conspicuous  in 
ns.  They  arrived  at  Paris  Fah.  21,  to-  |  the  discussion.  On  June  8  the  [)roscription  of 
with  a  8ui>ervising  committee  of  15  j  the  Bourhon  and  Orleans  princes,  which  had 
rs  of  the  assemhly;  and  on  the  20th  ■  heen  in  force  respectively  since  18.S0  and  1848, 
'limlnary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  ,  was  revoked  ;  and  on  Dec.  19,  atlter  a  stipula- 
lles.  It  contained  the  following  provi-  ted  delay  for  contirmation,  the  latter  took  the 
France  ceded  to  (Jermany  the  greater  '  seats  in  the  assemhly  to  which  they  had  been 


ANace  and  Lorraine  (see  Ai-sace-Lor- 
it   airreed    to  i»ay  as  war  indemnity 


elected.  The  count  de  Chamhord,  the  Bour- 
hon claimant  of  the  throne,  though  he  at  first 
illianl-.  of  francs,  one  milliard  during  '  returned  to  France,  soon  after  issued  a  procla- 
lie  remainder  within  the  next  three  mation  declaring  that  he  could  resign  none  of 
the  ( reriiian  troops  should  he  gradually  j  his  claims,  and  would  not  abandon  the  white 
awn  from  French  soil  as  the  indemnity  ;  flag  of  the  Bourbons;  and  this  done,  ho  re- 
iil.  *«o  tliat  the  last  foroo  should  leave  it  turned  to  his  residence  at  Frohsilorf.  It  soon 
le  hist  payment ;  the  in<lemnity  should  became  evident  that  for  the  time  being,  at 
m  interest  of  5  per  cent,  till  paid ;  the  '  least-,  no  other  form  of  government  than   the 

tn»op«*  should  withdraw  and  remain  republic  could  be  adopted.  The  elections  held 
I  the  Loire  until  the  C(>nclusion  of  a  final  Julv  2  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  assemblv  resulted 
of  peace  (except  irarrisons  for  Paris  and  in  the  great  migority  of  cases  in  the  choice  of 
er  lortilie<l  town**);  the  inhabitants  of  republican  members;  and  the  tendency  of  even 
and  Ltirraine  should  enjoy  for  a  certain  conservative  opinion  wtis  also  in  this  direction, 
(afterwanl  tixed  at  six  months)  certain  ,  On  Aug.  12  the  members  of  the  left  centre  in- 
rc"' in  respect  to  trade ;  the  negotiations  troduced  into  the  assembly  a  bill  prohmging 
u'linitive  treaty  of  peace  should  begin  at  the  presidency  of  Thiers  for  tljree  years,  con- 
.  I>rii"«^els.  These  c<>nditions  were  ac-  ferring  upon  him  the  otticial  title  of  *' president 
and  the  preliminary  treaty  continued  by  ,  (»f  the  French  republic,'*  and  providing  for  the 
Mil  lily  March  1,  by  a  vote  of  54«)  to  loT.     app/)intment  by  him  of  a  ministry  responsible, 

same  ses>.ion  the  depo>ition  of  Napo-  like  himself,  to  the  assembly.  The  bill  al>o 
id  \\\^  (IvnaNtv  was  funnallv  dcchu*e<l.  secured  to  the  assemblv  the  constituent  power, 
ial  >tipulation,  also  accepted  with  the  thus  enabling  it  to  undertake  subsw<|Uently  the 
had  provided  for  the  iiitry  of  the  (Jer-  discussions  (»f  plans  for  the  pennanent  consti- 
i>o]»-i  into  a  part  of  Paris,  which,  how-  tution  of  France.  Attor  a  violent  debate,  this 
hey  Were  innne<liately  to  evacuate  on  proposition  passed  on  the  .Slst.  On  Oct.  12  a 
eeptanco  of  the  full  treaty  by  the  as-  supplementary  treaty  with  Oermany  was  signed 
.  Tills  triiiniplial  entry  took  place  on  at  Berlin,  provi<linir  for  some  details,  and  ma- 
1  and  2.  On  ilie  oil,  the  news  »>f  the  king  some  lew  changes  in  reganl  to  the  ceded 
iuce  bcinir  received,  tlie(Jermans  again  territory.  At  the  beginning  of  1><72  the  dis- 
I'W.  The  arrangements  for  the  negotia-  '  cussions  as  to  a  permanent  fonn  of  government 
'  linal  pea<'e  were  now  complete.  On  were  renewed.  Supplementary  elections  held 
th  W-rsailles  was  evacuated  also,  and  on  Jan.  7  resulted  in  t!>e  choice  of  four  radi- 
cmMy  at  <Mice  transferred  its  seat  fn)m  cals,  nine  moderate  republicans,  and  four  c<m- 
.ux  to  that  citv.  But  Paris  had  wvA  vet  servatives.  The  conservatives  now  held  the 
it-*  NiitreriniT.  The  witlnlrawal  of  the  ascendancv  in  the  assenddv,  and  the  advocates 
wa^  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  of  a  monarchical  government  for  a  thue  seeme<l 
g  of  tiie  populace  and  the  rule  of  the  likely  to  develop  sutticient  strength  to  carry 
lie:  and  for  nearly  two  months  the  un-  throuifh  their  plans.  Towanl  the  en<l  of  Jan- 
ite  cM|>ital  enduretl  a  'iecond  and  even  ,  uary  the  count  de  Chamhord  publishe<l  another 
.-rriMe  "^iege  at  the  hantls  <»f  the  French  manifesto,  in  which  lie  again  assorted  his  right 
Ivi"*.  (See  CoMMiNK  i>n  Paris,  IL)  to  the  throne.  But  neither  party  was  strong 
.t  the  end  of  May  was  order  restored,  en<»ugh  to  insist  U|>on  any  de<'ideil  measures; 
.'  wholf  countrv  in  a  con<lition  of  ac-  ,  and  the  onlv  reallv  etfective  le:risIativo  action 
•.ice.  The  detinitivt'  treaty  with  Oer-  was  that  referring  to  the  material  atfairs  of 
the  conditions  of  which  were  su]>stan-  France.  In  January  a  tariff  bill  was  submitted 
le  >amo:us  tho<o  aL'ree«l  on  at  Ver-^ailk"*.  to  the  assembly  by  Pouyer-Quertier,  im]>osing 
•n  siirned  at  Fr.Mnkfi»rt  on  the  l«'th  of  many  new  duties  and  taxes  on  raw  materials, 
TJie  tirst  measures  t.iken  by  the  as>em-     which  provoked  great  opposition  both  througk- 

vor..  VII. — 2(5 
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ont  tlie  country  and  in  tlic  loirislatnro.     Presi-  '  on  the  14th.     On  the  10th  thoassemhlT  reject- 

(k-nt  Tliicrs  vijL^jrously  siii)[M)rteil  the  t>ill ;  and  ed   a   motion  for   the  abolition  ot*  duiivs  in 

when,  on  .Jan.  ll»,  tlie  assenihly  rcjc<'tvd  it,  lie  raw  uiatcriah     The  bc^innin^  of  lb7'-*  put  «l 

sontin  hisTisi^rnation  (Jan.  20).  Tliistlioasscui-  end  to  many  of  the  phtns  «>f  the  lion:ipdni*i 

bly  almost  nnaniniously  betr^ed  liini  to  retract;  party,  which  had  been  the  weakest  i^f  thiCi>n- 

and  he  tinally  consented  to  continue  in  ottice,  tending  factionr»  in  the  a>sembly  and  iIk*  ci>ut:- 

as  did  also  the  minihters,   wh<»   had   resi;rned  try;    tor  on  Jan.  U  the  ex-enipcn-r  NaiM»U'*i; 

with  him.     On  Feb.  2  the  aiswuldy  passo*!  a  died   at  Chiselhurst,   Kn^land.      Immctiiatrlj 

bill  authorizing  the  {rovernment  to  inform  Kn<r-  after,  there  bepm  at  Versailles  tbi.-  prMlnDj*"'. 

land  and   Helpum  of  the    termination  of  the  diHi'us.<4ion  and  negotiation  exeitrd  by  the  :•■ 

commercial  treaties  existing:  with  those  nations.  .  port  of  the  committee  of  30  on  the  proidw.:  • 

On  March  7  the  payment  of  two  millianls  of  .  powers  and  the  powers  of  the  as?.embly.     iV- 

the  war  indemnity  was  formally  completed  at  {;innin;r  with    the   proposition  to   {K-nnit   t).: 

Str.ifcbiirir;  an<l,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  president  only  to  address  the  a'*>eiiibly  on  Ct-r- 

of  the  treaty,  the  (ierman  trcK)ps  at  once  evac-  tain  specitied  occasions,  and  otluTwiM-  ri<tri«i- 

uated  a  larL'e  porti(»n  of  the  oc«nipied  territory,  in^  his  privileges,  ihe  constitutional  pri-ject  *•{ 

After  a  huur  debate,  the  army  bill  proposed  by  the  ci»mmittee  was  si'Veral  time-*  nuHlititiim 

the  jrovernment,  providin.;  for  the  enforcement  account  of  Thiers's  disaf^reenient  with  it,    I'u- 

of  compuK.iry  service,  tixin;:  the  term  of  service  rin^  the  lonjr  debates  concerninjr  ii  Tliii-r*  sr\- 

at  live  years,  and  nuikin^  other  j)rovi*iions.  was  eral  times  made  threats  of  tendering  hi*  rr-i^* 

adopted  on  Juno  *22.     On  An;:.  *Jo  the  sessions  nati«»n.     On  March   13  the  cominitiei\-  rei-'r 

of  the  jjeneral  councils  of  the  French  depart-  was  tinally  adopted  by  the  a-isi-inMy  in  a  moil:- 

ments  bejran  ;  and  their  proceedin^rs,  thoujrh  fied  form.     On  the  ITith  a  new  fitrreenieiit  vi;!t 

of  course  principally  devoted  to  the  discussion  the  (iermans  repirdinjr  the  reniain«Ii-r  ol  the 

of  departmental  affairs,  pave  incidentally  addi-  \  indemnity  was  M^rned,  providiiiL'  for  thv  p.-iy. 

tional  evi<lences  of  the  strength  of  republican  ■  nient  ot"  the  whole  duriuir  the  vi-ar  1**7:).  an-i 

sentiment  and  the  improbability  of  succe>s  tor  the  withdrawal  of  the  (ierman  troupe  diihn.- 

the  monarchists.     Tliis  evidence  was  stronjrly  the  same  period.     A  l»ill  for  tht-  exiK-  of  tl.i* 

oontirmed  by  the  results  of  the  supplenjentary  ,  Bonaparte  family  was  pass4.*d  Marcli  -'.«.    On 

elections  held  on  Oct.  21.     The  assembly  never-  i  Aj)ril  L*7  supplementary  electioIi^  weri-  mzusu 

theless.  on    reconvening:   atter   a   recess   from  held,  resulting:  in  the  choiceof  several  pri>miiirn: 

Auir.  4  to  Nov.  1 1,  showe<I  a  ^tron;:ly  conserva-  radicals.     Hurinp  the  numth  of  May  Prc*idi:n: 

tive  tendency,  and  monarchical  projects  apain  Thiers  made  a  number  of  dianires  in  the  mir- 

became  c»»n^pi»'Uous  in  political  di><Mi>sions,  but  istry,  which,  as  they  were  not  acceptt-d  a*  wsf- 

without  re-iult.     A  fuHon  of  the  ri^ht  and  ripht  ticiently  conservative  by  the  inemU*rs  of  ti-e- 

Centre  a<lded  to  the  con>^ervative  strength.    <.)n  ripht,  ]ilaced  him  airain  in  sharp  <ippo->iii«iD  lo 

Nov.  is  an  excitin^r  debate  took  i>lace  as  to  that  portion  of  the  assembly,  and  privipitatcil 

whether  the  ^r«)vernment  liail  sutticiently  en-  the  decisive  conflict  which  had  s«t  li»n?  l«tn 

deavored  to  suppress  the  radical  movements  threatening   between   the   oxecntive   and  tbe 

in  the  provinces,  especially  the  demonstrations  majority   of  the   legislature.     Thionii   hiin«rif 

excited  by  (iambetta.     Thiers  defende<l  his  ac-  brought  about  the  crisis  by  nrpnp  in  an  addrvM 

tion  and  demanded  a  vote  (»f  contidence;  but  to  the  assembly  on  May  24  the  dtrti nit ive  eMat*' 

the  unsati-^factory  manner  in  which  this  wascar-  lishment  of  the  republic.      This  dt-tiDitioD  r>f 

ried  irave  rise  to  a  new  disagreement  between  bis  i)4)licv  and  that  of  the  new  niini>trT  bad 

the  ]iresident  and  assemf>ly.     This  was  greatly  indeed  been  forceil  upon  him  by  an  int«rpeUa- 

increased  by  the  report   (Nov.  2il)  of  »  com-  tion  pri»»ented  by  the  ripht,  with  the  eridi»t 

mittee  appointed  to  draft  an  atldre-^-i  in  reply  intention  of  compelling  a  vote  ii|ion  lii»  eZpU- 

to  the  pre<«identV  message,  in  whi<*h  that  tlocu-  nation,  which  should  be  deciMVi'  in  renra  to 

meiit   was   sharplr   criticised.      Thiers   airain  the  continuance  of  himself  and  the  inini^trT  in 

threatened   re'ii;:nation,    but   the  matter  was  power.     Acconlinjrlv,  no  sooner  had  the  pres- 

c«»mpromi*^d  by  the  adoption  (Nov.  2'.')  of  a  dent  ended  his  address  than  the  rifrht  pneMDt- 

proposition  fi»r  the  appointment  of  a  commit-  ed  an  oriler  of  the  day  refusing;  to  conrider  Um* 

tee  of  :U),  who  shouhl  prepare  a  bill  strictly  fonu  of  p)%'ernment  as  under  die^oMiNtii,  and 

detiniuL'  the  relations  of  the  executive  and  the  regretting  that  the  newminiirtry  did  not  afft^ri 

K'LM^ilatnre  to  one  another,  and  otherwise  re;ru-  su  tlic  lent  fniarantees  of  a  e«>nK^rvatiTe  polirj. 

latinir  the  re*«ponsibility  of  ditlereut  branches  This,  which  was  e<piiva]ent  to  a  vote  or  vaat 

of  tin-  ;;overnment.     This  committee  was  cho-  4)f  C4intidence.  was  passed  by  the  clo«e  Tote  ci 

sen  on  I)ec.  r>.     On  the  loth  a  manifesto  was  :{0o  to  :i44.     Thiers  and  the  ministrj  at  oiir« 

]nilili<ihed  by  member*  of  the  K-tY  (includinir  sent  in  their  re-^iirnat ions,  which  w«reaccept«4: 

(iatnbetta,  Cremieux.  anil  other  leaders),  de-  and  Marshal  MacMahon  was  in  the  same  irttiB{r 

mandimr  the  dissolution  of  the  national  asM'm-  chosen  president  of  the  repuljlic.     Tli«  inpcr- 

blv.  a-*  the  niean^  of  divi  rtinLMhe  eviN  threat-  tnnt  events  of  MacMahon'sadmiDisCratiiHi  navv 


cueil  by  the  coiitlicts  «»f  party  in   tlu"  existimr  thus  far  beon  comparatively  few.     For  a  til 

body,  and   the  elcetiou  of  a  new  li-;ri-latnre.  after  his  election,   and  especiallr  darin|r  tbc 

iVtitioii^i  to  the  >amc  etVcct.  reciiveil  from  the  summer,  there  si'fmed  a  pmbaVdilj  tlitf  tb« 

departments,  were  rejecied  by  the  a>semlily  etl'orts  of  the  legitimists  to  restore  a  nooaickv 
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under  the  count  do  Cliambord  (in  whoso  favor 
the  C>rieuni.>t  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had 
agreed  to  yield  their  claim)  might  be  success- 
ful. Many  monarchists  were  appointed  to 
otlice ;  the  party  daily  gained  in  apparent  in- 
llucijce;  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  «Kdaration  of  the  republic  on  Sept.  4  was 
forbidden:  and  the  ho[)es  of  the  legitimists 
api»eared  to  be  on  the  point  of  fultilment,  when 
they  Were  suddenly  broujfht  to  an  end  by  the 
letter  of  the  count  do  Chambord  to  M.  de 
Chesiielonfr  on  Oct.  30,  in  which  he  distinctly 
re- fused  to  make  tlie  concessions  that  were  ne- 
cessiiry  to  tlu*  acceptance  by  tlie  assembly  of  a 
inonarchv  under  his  rule,  and  declared  his  do- 
terniined  adherence  to  the  white  flag  of  the 
Bourbons.  After  the  recess  of  the  assembly 
from  July  27  to  Nov.  .5,  the  opening  message 
of  President  MacMahon  called  for  action  t^) 
Secure  some  degree  of  permanence  and  stability 
to  the  governiuent.  The  right  demanded  that 
the  executive  power  be  conferred  on  MacMa- 
hon for  a  term  of  ten  years.  By  a  compromise 
this  was  lessone<l ;  and  in  the  night  of  the 
lHth-2oth  a  law  was  passed  making  his  term 
seven  years.  One  of  the  most  important  events 
yubse'pient  to  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
lou:r  trial  of  Marshal  Baziiine,  by  a  court  mar- 
tial of  which  the  duke  d'Aumalc  was  prosi- 
<K*iit,  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  surrendering 
his  army  and  the  fortress  of  Metz  without  sutfi- 
cient  cau<e.  On  Dec.  10  ho  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  death ;  which  sentence  was 
commuted  by  President  MacMahon  to  2o  years' 
se<'lusi<m,  after  degradation  from  his  rank.  The 
payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  war  in- 
<iemnity  had  tiiken  place  on  Sept.  5,  and  by 
tiie  l«*»th  France  was  free  from  foreign  occu- 
pation. ]>uring  the  periotl  since  the  war  her 
material  j>rosperity  has  been  restored  with  re- 
markable rapidity ;  new  commercial  treaties 
with  (Jreat  Britain  and  Belgium  were  approved 
in  July,  1873;  and  French  industries  and  trade 
have  again  reached  an  entirely  normal  condi- 
tion. But  the  political  situation  continued  to 
bo  unsettled  in  the  early  part  of  ls74,  owing 
to  the  systematic  agitation  of  monarchists 
against  the  republican  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, to  which  new  elections  in  various  depart- 
ments have  given  repeated  sanction.  ( )n  March 
10,  the  18tli  birthday  of  the  prince  imperial, 
the  Bonapartists  celebrated  his  nuyority  at 
Chiselhurst,  haiUng  him  as  Napoleon  JV.;  to 
which  lie  replied  in  a  set  speech,  a]»i)ealing  to 
the  decision  of  a  new  pUhisrite.  Foreign  rela- 
tions also  continued  complicated ;  the  (Jerman 
emi>ire  proposed  increased  aniiamonts,  avowed- 
ly from  fear  of  French  retaliation,  and  emphati- 
cally evinced  its  detennination  to  wield  a  para- 
mount influence  in  Italian  and  eastern  atfairs. 
The  cabinet  of  the  duke  de  Broglie  resimied 
May  16,  in  conseciuence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
electoral  bill,  and  was  succecde*!  on  the  t!2d  by 
one  under  (ten.  de  Cissev  as  minisK*r  of  war, 
rompOik.sl  of  anti-republicans,  and  with  little 
pro»j»ect  of  stability.     (S^'o  MacMahon.) 


FHANCE,  Isle  of.    See  MArnmus. 

FHA.\rE,  LtBiruge   ami  Llteratore  of.     The 

French  is  the  most  important  of  the  six  Ro- 
manic languages  produced  from  Latin  by  the 
influence  of  other  tongues.  The  Italian,  the 
Roumanic  or  Wallachian,  the  Provencal,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese  are  its  sisters,  'ihe  Belgoo 
of  Gaul  probably  spoke  Cel to-Teutonic,  the 
Aquitani  Celto-Iberic,  while  the  Cclttv  or  Galli 
proper  occupied  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  Greek  colonies  lield  points  on 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  language  of  Rome 
overwlielmed  all  these  idioms.  The  Gallic, 
however,  was  yet  spoken  in  the  3d  century; 
Celticism  was  perceptible  in  the  lingua  n/8tica, 
or  degenerate  Latin,  at  the  close  of  the  5th 
century ;  and  the  ancient  vernaculars  continued 
to  exist  afterward.  The  rusticu  extended  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees  in  the  4th  century. 
The  corruption  of  the  Latin  was  similar  in  all 
countries  from  the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  the  above  mentioned  languages  dif- 
fer only  in  conseiiuenco  of  the  various  barba- 
rous t(mgues  that  have  acted  upon  tiiem. 
Since  the  Suevi,  'Visigoths,  Burgundians, 
Franks,  A:c.,  made  no  efforts  to  destroy  the 
languages  of  the  inhabitants  of  (iaul,  compara- 
tivelv  few  words  of  theirs  survived  in  the  lin- 
gna  rnstlea.  Many  Celtic  elements  had  com- 
bined with  the  Latin  even  before  Ctesar,  and 
some  were  introduce<l  atterward  ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  them  from  the  Latin  hto<*k 
on  account  of  their  common  origin  from  the 
storehouse  of  the  indo-Eurojiean  family  of  lan- 
guages. The  I>atin  jargon,  tainted  by  Ger- 
manic ingredients,  is  called  lingua  Romaun^ 
and  also  Gallica  or  Gallieana.  It  coexisted 
for  some  time  with  the  Fnnl'inhi  ( Franci»ca^ 
Franeica\  or  Thcotisca  or  TuihHqne ;  and  al- 
though it  continued  to  exist  with  more  vigor 
than  the  last  named,  it  was  eventually  called 
lingua  Franco-Gallira,  or  rather  Franco- Ro- 
viana,  langne  franco inv.  "While  the  Prankish 
prevailed  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  country, 
the  ruMira.ov  liomana  was  spoken  south  t»f 
the  Loire,  although  also  used  in  the  Prankish 
regions.  The  council  of  Tours  (si:{)  recom- 
men<led  the  use  of  both  the  rustic  and  Tudesc 
versii>ns  of  the  homilies.  The  Latin  grammati- 
cal suftixes  were  gradually  droppi-<l,  and  the 
accusative  case  was  in  general  taken  as  the 
new  word.  Auxiliary  verbs  were  successively 
introduced  from  the  Teutonic  idioms,  the  case 
endings  were  supplied  by  [»rej»ositions,  the 
personal  endings  of  verbs  by  ]>ronouns,  or  both 
by  the  fragments  of  ancient  endings  and  by 
I)ronouns  before  the  verb.  In  the  10th  cen- 
turv  the  Latin  i7/r,  i$Ut  were  converted  into 
the  article  h  and  the  pronouns  il  and  at  {cf\ 
the  latter  being  pronounced  nt.  According  to 
Raynouard's  hypothesis,  the  lingua  Romana 
was  separated  into  two  dialect**.  The  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians  S.  of  the  Loire  said  or  (Latin 
ar,  (ierman  aurh^  also)  for  !/<•*.  f«^r  which  the 
Franks  and  Normans  (who  established  them- 
selves in  France  in  lU2)ah>ng  the  Seine  used 
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oil ;  lionco  tlio  southern  or  ProvwjvMl  dialect  \  Tliero  are  12  distinct  vowels  as  resanls  thtrlr 
was  iiiiiikmI  /♦/  hiiHjuf  r/\;f,  ami  the  nnrtliern  (piaiitity ;  they  aro  re|»re8entv<!  by  mz  lettvn 
(liiHiiaii-Walloint)  hi  hihtjue  iVolf.  After  87l>  called  vowels,  or  hy  their  comhiDutiun.  ami  'f 
the  tbciis  <it'the  toriner  was  at  tlie  court  4)f  tlie  tlie  help  of  /w,  7J,  viz.:  a,  «,  «•,  i,  o,  w.  <»•/,  fy. 
kiii^  of  Aries,  and  in  U27  tlie  chief  point  of  the  ami  four  nasals  ou^  in^  on^  uti.  Inchulin:;  a!. 
latter  was  at  ttie  court  of  the  (InkiM>f  Xorniundy.  inoditii'ations  (</.  <",  i\  />,  i/.  f>i2,  ami  the  so-i-alUu 
Le>s  trouhletl  hy  wars  and  more  thorou;;hly  c  mutt)^  they  stand  for  '20  sounds  of  uliith 
Romanized,  the  south  ])rodu<*ed  distin^ruished  Mnlvin-Cazal  and  Michelet  of  the  <"(/n«rrr«rf"frf 
tntnhtidourtf  durin;^  two  centuries,  while  tlie '//<• /ww<(/ywt' count  17.  Of  con »« in  ants  there  arv 
north  liad,  somewhat  later,  its  trourert^f^  hoth  2m.  represented  by  18  letters,  viz.:  '>,  i  (aln. 
named  I'rom  trovart\  to  tind  :  tinderf*  of  son^s  written  e  and  ch  as  in  chwur,  y,  «t/,  and  (f  a*  is 
piiets.  From  the  he|j:inninjr  of  the  crusades  to  nafifj  it  canx),  //,  /  (an<l  //A),  j^  hard  «alMi  _•;*. 
the  death  of  St.  Louis  ( lMii,V127n)  the  two dia-  '  f/tt),  the  sound  of  English  «/  and  zi  in  ri««<'i<, 
lects  approached  toward  a  fusion.  The  vuljrar  rroz'ter  (written  g  lK*ft»re  f,  i,  and  y,  and  j  l-e- 
lanirua^'o  was  em[)loyed  in  the  crusades  in  fore  all  vowels  except  i  and  y),  h  <UD!f<4 
rouHU;;  the  populace,  whose  war  <'ry  was,  mute),  /,  /  nwuillt  as  in  the  Kn^li>h  mifffft 
/y/<r  r/ r'>/M(iod  wills  it).  A  few  fra;rments  (written  ///,  </,  or  M,  and  now  ireneralij 
f>f  the  Hilde  <hite  before  llni);  ])ut  popular  drop]iin^  the  sound  of  /,  as  7»#/i/-yri.  m.  ti,  u 
heroic  and  re]i;riou8  SOUL'S  appear  to  iiavo  been  monilK'  as  in  the  English  onion  (written  •;", 
composed  and  recited  hyXW  jnu'flt  urn  (Jocuiir-  ////).  y^  r.  *  (also  c  before  <•,  /.  if  ;  alsi>^  in  I'^r^i- 
tor*M).  Tiie  development  of  «'hivalric poetry  in  x*//*'*,  t  in  uationu  t  (also  final  d  when  pn*- 
I'rovence  was  checked  by  the  persecution  of  nounced  with  the  next  Wf>n1,  as  (fi^itid  h**>hfu*\ 
the  Albi^enses;  the  hin;;uafre  t)f  the  troulKi-  r  (also  final /^  when  [ironounceii  witli  thcDtXt 
diHirs  was  proscribed,  and,  to;rether  with  the  word,  as  itruf  auuf$U  If  as  in  the  En^li^h  ytK 
political  rule  of  the  north,  the  i<liom  of  Picardy  with  the  precedinjr  power  of  /(for  insrativ. 
(a  branch  of  the  hiiufuf.  tFitiJ)  exteude*!  t«iward  ptnjcr^  ]>n»nounced  pi-t/tU  2  (w-ritton  als*i«.  /. 
the  south.  The  real  French  laniruaL'e  hei^anto  when  [)ronounced  with  the  next  word,  a.*  in 
be  developed  about  the  time  <»f  the  couiiuest  of  cittix.  aux  ittpntu),  and  the  sound  of  the  En^IL-h 
Constantinople  by  the  Fren»-h  crusaders,  at  the  />//,  as  in  /«/i//// ( written  ch).  M«»st  cons^^inant.- 
be;;innin;r  of  the  13th  century.  Already  be-  are  not  uttered  when  final,  unles.^  they  are 
f»)re  the  con^jUest  of  En^'land  by  William  (Km;*;)  joined  to  a  succeiHlinjr  word  which  be;rin«  with 
En;:lish  youths  were  sent  to  bo  educated  in  a  vowel  or  h  mute.  N,  j,  r,  ^  being  the  prin- 
Franre:  hut  the  couipiest  made  the  Noniiau-  cipal  prammatic  letters,  are  most  frequently 
French  the  official  and  court  lan^ua^e  in  Kn;r-  •  joined  in  this  manner.  On  Fri*nrh  pP>Diinci«- 
land.  Friii>sart*s  *' Chronicles  *'  (14th  cen-  tion  Malvin-Cazal,  Mme.  Sophie  I)upuift.  and 
tury)  is  the  first  work  in  j^enuine  French.  Be8cherelle(/V»M//«'^rrt/«ii«i /re*)  may  be  ad  van- 
Francis  1.  substituted  the  lan^'najre  for  Latin  in  tageously  consulted. — The  dialects  and  j«cfl(>M 
puhlic  transactions.  Rahelais  ^^reatly  enriched  ;  of  the  French  lan^a^c  are:  L  The  ueadrnii«*. 
it;  Ron^ard  and  I)u  Kellav,  Amvot  and  Mon-  consecrated  by  the  l»e8t  literature.  IL  CM 
taijfue,  an<l  others,  devoh>ped  it  further.  The  French:  1,  WalhH»n  {rouchi),  in  lielpum 
reliirious  reform,  pcJitical  trouMes,  the  infiu-  and  West  Luxemburp  ;  2,  FranccKKlviul^b ; 
ence  of  the  Italian  wars  and  (iiieens,  nuxlified  ^l.  I'icard  and  the  dialect  of  Artoia.  All  the:M 
it  izreatly.  The  intrtxlm-tion  of  Arahi«r  words  are  Franco- Ronianic.  II L  New  Frenrh. 
isehiotly  due  to  the  crusades,  and  that  of  (ireek  A.  In  the  north:  1,  Norman;  2,  |>atoi»  of 
and  Latin  wonN  and  of  scientitic  terms  to  the  Paris  and  Cham]m^me;  3,  of  I^rraine  and  the 
Ntudy  of  those  lauisua^vs  and  to  th«.'  cultivation  Vos^'es;  4,  the  Hourpii{mon;  A,  |iatoi4  of  Ur- 
of  the  natural  M'iences.  The  ai'inh' in'u  fritu-  leans  and  Hlois;  ti,  uf  A njou  and  Maine.  H.  In 
f.///»^'.  estabii-«hfd  by  Richelieu  for  the  reu'iihi-  the  middle  and  we>t:  1,  Anverymat;  2,  Pi^te- 
tion  of  the  national  lan;:ua;re  ( I»J:ro,  the  infiu-  vin :  :J,  Vendeen ;  4,  Has  Breton ;  5,  IWrricb««: 
enceof  the  court,  the  labor>  (if  the  Rort-Ri»yal-  0,  B«irdelais  and  (iascon.  C  In  the  vaM:  1, 
i-^ts,  e>pe<-ially  Piiscal  ( l<i."n;).  :in«l  a  pdaxy  of  Franc-Comtois  and  its  varieties  in  Valab  and 
jrreat  writer-*.  purifie«l,  an:rmented,  and  difi'used  Xeufchatel,  and  partly  in  the  canton*  of  Fri- 
it  more  and  more.  It  was  fir>t  u-^ed  as  a  dipio-  bour^ and  Hern :  2,  Vaudois (Komnn.  RomaiDi; 
niatic  lan;:uajre  at  the  cont'erenccs  of  Nime-  3.  Savoisien  and  (ienevois;  4,  Ljonnai^i:  5,  m- 
^nu-n  (1«'.7S). — The  French  is  certainly  a  very  tois  of  the  cities  of  Dauphin j.  I).  In  the  itl- 
clear  ton^rue,  on  account  of  the  strictly  lo^i»'al  ands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  An|;1<»-NonDaB. 
order  of  its  syntax,  but  very  monotonous,  and  French  is  also  siK>ken  with  various  local  pecn- 
incapable  of  the  com]M>siti(m  of  words  already  liaritie<«*or  corruptitms  in  Alfreria,  on  the  Seoe- 
fixed,  as  Well  as  <»f  bold  portic  turns.  The  pd.  in  the  Mascarene  and  Sejrhelles  i«]aBd!k 
Frenih  lan;ruap\  in  short,  is.  like  every  other,  French  (luiana,  the  French  We*t  Indies  tb* 
the  e\{>iiip'Mt  of  the  nationality,  vicis'^itudes  ^'reater  part  of  Ilayti,  in  Illinois.  Michifin. 
intelli^'cnce.  i-ulture,  and  taste  oT  the  peopK*  Louisiana,  and  some  other  of  the  United  Staled 
tii.it  spe.ik  it.  It  is  written  with  tlic  s:niie  let-  by  the  hnhitan*  of  Lower  Canada  and  ewa 
t  r^  tf<  t!i.*  KiiL'li>h.  K  and  W  necur  <>nly  in  some  aU>ripnal  triWSf  and  in  some  aeCtkiMBtt 
io'ttfin.  Ni'Viiian.  and  Flemish  nami-s  incorpo-  in  Asia  and  Oceanica.  There  are  abo  fnall 
raud  in:>i  I-'p-mcIi.  an<l  in  otiit-r  fcreiiru  words.  French  colonies  in  the  banat  of  TenMarir  aad 
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elsewhere.  It  is  tbe  most  generally  known  !  import ;  they  flourished  most  during  the  11th 
of  ail  languages  among  civilized  nations,  and  and  Tith  centuries.  The  trouveres^  on  the 
many  illustrious  foreiirners,  as  Leibnitz,  Hum-  '  otlier  hand,  in  their  narrative  poems,  known 
boldt.  Gibbon,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  have  as  chansons  de  fjeste^  and  written  in  the  ener- 
written  some  of  their  works  in  it.  Thediadects  getic  lanfjue  d'^oil^  treated  of  great  national 
of  the  hin*jne  d'oc^  particuhirly  the  Limousin,  '  subjects  and  celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  il- 
Languedocien,  and  Provencal,  are  spokun  S.  lustrious  kings  and  knights.  Some  of  their 
of  a  line  passing  through  the  departments  of  .  compositions,  the  earliest  especially,  have  a 
C'harente,  Charente-Inferieure,  Haute -Vienne,  striking  character  of  grandeur,  which  may 
Creuse,  Allier,  I'uy-de-Dome,  Ilaute-Loire,  sometimes  be  not  unfavorably  compared  with 
AnK'che,  Drome,  and  Is^re.  Celtic  (Bretfzttd)  ^  that  of  the  ancient  epic  poems.  These  ehan- 
is  spoken  by  about  1,Oim),(M)0  people  in  Finis-  sous  de  geste^  which  are  also  called  romanSy 
tere,  Cote-du-Nord,  and  Morbihan;  Bas^pie  by  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  classilied 
about  l.'idjjoo  in  Basses- Pyr^ndes;  Flemish  in  ,  into  three  cycles,  bearing  respectively  the 
parts  of  Le  N»)rd  and  Pjis-de-Calais ;  Catalan  [  names  of  Charlemagne,  King  Arthur,  and 
in  Pyrenees-Orient^des;  and  Italian  in  Corsica,  i  Alexander.  The  first  cycle  of  course  includes 
— Among  the  authors  of  grammars  of  the  all  the  poems  that  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the 
Frent-h  tongue  are:  J.  Sylvius  (1537);  Robert  great  Frankish  emperor,  his  descendants  and 
and  Henry  Stephens  (Paris,  1558  and  15710;  vassals;  (me  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the 
Kamus,  G  ram  ma  ire  /ran  fa  Im  (1571);  Vauge-  !  most  magnificent  of  this  category  is  entitled 
las,  liemdrqiies  sur  la  lantjuefrahgaise  (1047);  i  La  chanson  de  Roland  ou  de  Ronccraux,  The 
the  Port-Koyal  writers,  Lancelot  and  Arnnuhl,  Armorican  cycle  or  that  of  King  Arthur  is 
Gramwaire  fjeneraJe  et  raisonnee  (HWiO,  often  !  tilled  with  the  tra<lilionary  legends  connected 
rei)ubli>he<l) ;  Wailly,  Grammaire  franfaUe  •  with  old  i^ritain  and  the  achievements  of  the 
(1754);  Beauzee,  Grammaire  generate  (Paris,  Xorman  warriors;  the  Roman  de  Jintf^  or  thai 
i7t)7);  Levizac,  **  Theoretical  and  Practical  |  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  on  one  side,  and  the 
(iraiiimar  of  the  French  Tongue"  (1^01);  Roman  de  Roit^  or  that  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
Fabre,  Si/nfaxe  franfaise  (18o:j);  Gueroult,  man<]y,  on  the  other,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Grammaire  franca ise  (1800);  Lhomond,  f^le-  double  foundation  iMi  which  all  the  poems  be- 
mentM  de  la  grammaire  Jran^aise  (last  ed.,  longing  to  this  series  rest.  Thecyde  of  Alex- 
18iJ5i;  (iirault-Duvivier,  Grammaire  des  gram-  amler  consists  of  poems  in  which  recollections 
moires  (1811,  many  times  reprinted);  Landais,  |  of  Gree<'e  and  Rome  are  strangely  mixed  with 
Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee^  a  c<»mpila-  chivalric  notions  nnd  legends  of  fairy  land, 
tion  from  numerous  sources  (1830);  Xoel  and  The  **  History  of  the  Taking  of  Troy,''  com- 
Ctjapsal,  XoHtelle  grammaire  /ran fa itte  (1823,  ,  posed  about  110(»  by  Benoit  de  St.  Maure,  and 
many  times  republished).  Still  later  are  the  the '* Romance  of  Alexander,'' about  llHo,  by 
grammars  of  Letellier,  Poitevin,  and  Larousso.  Lambert  li  Cors  and  Alexandre  of  Paris,  are 
Ainon*^  tlie  best  dictionaries  are  those  by  ,  fair  specimens  of  these  compositions.  They 
Rol)erl  Stephens  (French  and  Latin,  1543);  were  succeeded  by  satirical  and  allegorical 
Aimar  de  Ranv<»nnet  (lOoO);  Richelet  (108«'));  poems  of  e<|ually  vast  proportions,  some  of 
Fiiretiere  (lOOU)  ;  Menage  (1694);  the  fa-  which  enjoy eil  unparallele<l  popularity,  such  as 
mous  dictionary  of  Trevoux,  so  name«l  fn»m  the  Roman  du  rfnard  and  tlie  Roman  de  la 
its  place  of  publication  (1704) ;  those  of  Boiste  ro^te^  from  which  Chaucer  at^erwanl  adapted 
and  Bastien  (18<ii)),  Roquefort,  Raymond,  La-  •  and  partly  tran^late<l  his  *'Romaunt  of  the 
veaux,  and  I^ndais:  several  works  by  Charles  Rosi^*."  T\\i.\rablianx  and  Si-veral  lighter  kinds 
N<Mlier  :  and  Bescherelle,  Itictionuaire  no-  i  of  poetry  cullivatetl  by  the  troubadours  were 
fiiih'tl^  on  Grand  dictionnaire  critique  de  la  alr-o  treated  by  the  trouveres,  who  found  here 
hingtie  /ranfaise  (2  vols.  4to,  1843-"'0).  The  an  appropriate  field  for  their  ingenuity  and 
lUctionnaire  de  Vticademie /mnfaine  was  pub-  ready  wit.  Among  those  who  excelled  in  the 
lished  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1094,  and  has  been  /ddiaux  was  Rutebeuf,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
Several  times  reprinted.  A  Dictionnaire  hin-  of  St.  Louis.  Sofigs  were  not  neglected,  and 
toritfue  de  la  laugue  /ranfais:\  on  a  grand  thosi'  of  Abelard  in  tbe  12tli  century  enjoy- 
scale.  is  in  preparation  by  the  academy.  The  ed  a  wide  popularity.  Audefn^y  le  Bastard, 
late-t  and  best  dictionary  is  that  of  E.  Lit-  Quesnes  of  Bethune,  and  tlie  castellan  of  Cou«y 
tre  in  4  vols.  4to  (Paris,  1803-'73).  Girard  were  among  his  most  distinguishetl  successors. 
(1730),  BeauzCn?  (1709),  Roubaud  (1785).  and  Thi baud,  count  of  Champatrne  ami  king  4)f  Xa- 
Guizot  (i.*<Oii-*22)  have  written  (►n  Fren«-h  varre,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  ; 
synonymes;  and  Gerusez  (1801),  Henry  (1811).  the  sonirs  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  love  for 
Villemaiii,  in  tlie  dictionary  ot  the  academy,  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  mother  of  King 
J.  .1.  Ampere  (1«41),  F.  Wey  (1845),  an<l  F.  Louis  IX.  of  France,  have  given  him  historical 
(itiiin  M845->i),  on  the  history  of  the  French  celebrity.  The  progrt^s  of  j»rose  was  slower 
languaire. — LiTERATrRE.  The  earliest  litera-  than  that  of  poetry,  but  the  13th  century  pre- 
tnre  of  France  is  that  of  the  trottrtns  and  sents  two  specimens  showing  that  it  had  al- 
trou^unloitrt*.  The  latter,  who  wrote  in  the  rea<ly  accjuired  a  certain  degree  of  power  anil 
■*oft  southern  laugue  rfW, pnnluced  short  lyri-  polish;  these  are  the  ''Chronicle  of  the  Con- 
cal   efTusions  on   love    or  matters  of  trilling  .  quest    of   Constantinople,''   by   Villehardouiu 
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(1207),  rrinnrlcablo  for  its  soldier- like  sini-  perfection  to  inferior  branches  of  poetry.  Ron- 
plic'itv  nn<l  istrai^'htforwardness,  and  tlio  J/f'-  sard  attempted  a  higher  Difrlit ;  he  tried  t^  in- 
vioirm  in  which  .loinville  tells  of  the  lieroic  vest  Fren<-h  verse  with  that  power,  varii-tT. 
deeds  and  private  virtues  of  the  pK>d  kin:;  and  inspiration  irlnch  he  so  much  udin'.n-il  in 
Louis  IX.  The  whole  literature  of  the  14tii  .  (i reek  metres;  hut  his  violent  intriKluction  itf 
century  culminates  in  Froissart's  **C'hruni-  foreign  forms  and  elements  into  the  \(-rna<i;l:tr 
des,"  which  remain  the  model  4)f  this  kind  of  ^  wa»»  far  from  attaining  the  fortunate  resiJt*  i* 
writinjr,  an«l  present  the  livelie-it  juctures  of  anticipated  ;  in  spite  of  all  his  dvleels,  !jt»w- 
society  and  numners  durin;r  that  period  of  war  over,  he  contributed  to  elevate  the  toni-  •':' 
and  pillant  emprise.  Christine  de  I'isan  and  Frencli  p4>etry.  In  the  17th  century,  MalhtrM- 
Alain  Charlier  <leserve  notice  lor  their  intelli-  appeared  as  the  refonnvr,  (»r  rather  tlie  rt^^:- 
pent  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  pri»s<.».  j  lator,  of  jnietry ;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  ar:i 
This  improvement  is  fully  illustrate<I  in  the  meagre  imapnation,  he  ridiculed  tlie  artj'^Tv 
ir»th  century  hy  the  Mf'moirtA  of  Coniines,  ,  luxuriance  of  Honsard,  and  intnnluced  a  '^ty.v 
whii'h  present  a  strikin};:  delineation  of  the  i  of  ^Tammatical  correctness  and  dry  elet'ancr 
characters  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  contempora-  which  sometimes  reached  pomposity,  hut  w.i- 
ries.  Already  a  popular  p<K*t,  Villon,  had  ;  destructive  of  feelinjtr  and  enthiisiaMii.  Hi- 
piven  eviilence  in  his  poems  that  French  verso  ]M)lishinp  process  was  nevertheless  of  preat  si-r- 
was  able  to  rearh  a  hiph  sphere  of  excellence:  i  vice  to  poetical  lanpuape;  and  his«H]o^st:in7a«. 
and  I)uke  Charles  of  Orleans  that  it  had  lo>t  and  other  pieces  present  ninny  l>eautiful  liin"< 
nothinp  of  its  pracofulne^s.  The  revival  of  .  which  are  frequently  ({Uoted.  Mathnrin  llc- 
classical  learninp  and  the  relipious  reformation  pnier  (157:^-1013)  was  the  earliest  of  the  Frimh 
exerci>ed  a  powerful  intluenco  on  Fren<'h  lite-  i  sjitiric  poets,  antl  Ins  verses  are  fnll  of  viiror. 
rature  in  the  UJth  century.  Itsprin<-ipal  cliar-  Balzac  devoted  his  attenti(»n  to  the  imjTo\e- 
acteristirs  l>einp  trocdom  of  thoupht  and  vari-  ;  mentof  prose;  and  hissi'mi-philosophical  W4irk^ 
ety  of  >tvle.  writers  cannot  ho  judped  accord-  '  his  epi>tleses])ecially,  were  valuable  at  the  tin.o 
inp  to  a  Mnple  standard.  In  oripinality  Kahe-  '  as  models  of  careful  and  harmonious  rht-torir. 
lais  and  Montaipno  arc  entitled  to  the  first  Such  were  also,  notwithstandinp  their  mannLf- 
rank.  The  former,  whom  Lord  Ihieon  styled  ism,  the  frivoh»us  hut  witty  letters  of  his  friend 
**the  preat  Jester  of  France,''  was  a  profound  Voiture.  Both  werepreat  fav«)rite'*  at  ihc  h'«- 
scholar,  physieian,  and  philosopher,  and  con-  tel  Hamhouillet,  the  headiiuarters  of  a  >«K'irty 
tented  liim>elf  with  the  reni>wn  of  a  ]>ro-  of  wits  and  fashionable  ladies,  who  actid  a« 
fane  hum<»ri>t.  His  nondeseript  romance,  the,|  arbiters  of  pood  ta**te  and  eleirance.  Manyso- 
'*IIi>tory  of  (iarpantua  and  Fantapruel,"  i>  cial  reunions  were  now  in  reality  literary  cluts 
filled  with  stniUL^^  tales,  wihl  noti(»nSf  amu-  which  pave  particular  attention  to  ]drdoh';ncft! 
siuL'  quibbh's  "ud  pross  butfooneries,  inter-  i)ropriety;  one  of  these,  receivinp  from  Car- 
sper.»cd  with  a  >easoninp  of  p<km1  sense,  sound  dinal  Jiichelieu  the  title  of  the  French  arade- 
philosophy,  and  raillery.  A  writer  of  more  |  my,  was  espe4-ially  api>ointed  **  to  eMaMi!*h 
refinement  and  keener  wit  was  Montaipno,  '•  certain  rules  for  the  Freucli  lanpuape.  and 
whose  *'  Essays,"  one  f»f  the  >tandards  of*  '  make  it  not  <»nly  elepant  hut  cafmble  of  trvat- 
Fnni'h  litfrature,  are  a  series  of  free  and  fa-  inp  all  matters  of  art  an4i  science."  ].eav- 
miliar  4lis4|uisitions  upon  every  subject,  couched  inp  mere  dis4]uii<itions  about  words  to  snrh  h>- 
in  the  m«»st  easy  and  winninp  style,  but  skepti-  cietios,  three  preat  men  n«»w  enrieiied  FrvDeh 
cal  and  «"vnical  throuirhout.  Ili"<  views  were  literature  with  works  in  which  stvie  W8»  oniv 
partly  ro«luce4l  to  a  system  by  his  friend  antl  a  medium  tor  cc»nveyinp  oripinal  ctMicepilon* 
di<('ij»le  Charron,  in  his  treatises  J)e  hi  x'»-  ■  or  powerful  th4"»uphts.  Pierre  C<irneillct>n»iipti: 
*jn*!*r  and  IhH  troU  riritii*.  Meanwhile  the  trapedy  to  a  depree  of  prandenr  which  has 
ret'orriiation  had  been  vindicate*!  by  Calvin  not  been  surpassi-d  on  the  French  fttape : 
in  his  IhstHutinii  //r  Itt  rth'tjicn  rhr*fiiinit\  l.r  Citl^  Uoraee^  Cinmi^  and  Ptftyrt/eU  arc 
a  ma>torly  pii-ce  of  writinp.  whii-h  atforde<l  '  still  the  objects  of  ad nd ration ;  while  Pom- 
convimiuL'  evidi-nce  that  Frem-h  prose  hatl  pt't\  lituUtffunf^  Jlerarfiuf^  Ihm  SiMttrhf^  and 
n«Av  acipjiri'd  strenpth  and  trravity  enonirh  t«)  Xiromtde,  thou^'h  le>s  |>erfvct.  alM>und  nilh 
luM'onie  a  tit  \4'hi4*le  of  relipinus  eloquence;  strikinp  l>eanties.  I>escartes,  in  his  //ijrown 
and,  later  in  the  century,  an  a<lniirable  pain-  Hur  Ja  utrf/nxff,  hhowed  that  the  French  Trr- 
jihlet,  tin-  Safin  Mrni/t/,»t\  ami  M»me  speeches  na4'ular  was  now  etjual  to  the  hiphest  phUo- 
of  the  chancellor  I/llopital.  ]>riived  it  to  be  S(»phica1  subjects;  and  I*asral,  in  hie  L*tfrt» 
ticxible  enoui'h  for  political  purposes.  Its  ca-  pntrinfitthM,  in  which  comic  pleasantnr  aod 
I>a<'ity  for  Ii:jliti  r  •»ui)ji-cts  had  bet-n  prcviou>ly  vehement  elotpience  are  Iiappilr  blended,  tirx 
dennMistrated  by  the  talcs  ot"  MarL':n"et  nf  Na-  frame<l  a  standard  of  French  pri.»se.  J*urh  wa* 
Varr4'.  AiiiM»t  invc>tid  it  v\  ith  lu-w  irra«is  by  the  op4'ninp  of  the  splendi«l  litvrarj  epoch 
happily  blciidinp  (iiecian  and  French  bcauti«s  which  i*:  pen<'rally  styloil  the  ape  of  Loot* 
in  his  tran>l  ttion  iff  Tlutan  h's  *•  I.ivi-^."  In  XIV. ;  an<i  lollowinp  it  came  a  calaxyof  sa|^ 
poetry  this*  pi-ni»d  was  le^s  .-uci* s^fiil.  (Ic-  rior  minds  who,  untler  the  n>ral  imtroaafpf. 
niriit  Man>t  r  1  r.'o  I'll  h  had  indri<l  exhil'itcil  applietl  themselves  to  perlectinp  every  branch 
eb'L'aiiie,  trraie.  and  wit,  in  hi*  cj»isfl,-,.  ^.pi-  of  literature.  Sacre«l  eloquence  wa»  mrret^- 
grani<,  and  cK-.'ies;    but   he  had  lJt<.Il!^  pi\eu  i  fully  cultivated,  and  the  pulpit  was  wlonifed  bf 
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the  funeral  orations  of  Bossnet,  full  of  pathos  '  which  under  the  pens  of  Saint- Real  and  Ycrtot 
an«l  ndi^rioiw  melancholy ;  of  Fleohier,  remark-  !  was  but  a  faint  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient 
nhle  for  artistic  finish;  the  sermons  of  Bourda-  j  historians,  was  treated  with  some  energy  bj 
hnie,  the  powerful  dialecticianfofMasisillun,  the  Mczeray  in  his  IlUtoire  tie  France^  and  with 
most  ex«|uisire  and  most  attractive  of  preachers,  |  ingenuity  by  Fleury  in  his  Ilistoire  tie  V  Egli^e^ 
and  of  Fonelon,  two  of  whose  sermons  [>]ace  him  while  Bossuet  clothed  it  with  an  imposing  char- 
in  the  same  rank  with  Bossuet.  Tragedy,  in  ^  acter  of  elo<|uence  in  his  Diseours  8ur  Phu- 
the  hands  of  Uacine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  toire  Mniternelle^  and  with  the  eamestnesiS  of 
iinpoMu;:  character  with  which  it  had  been  in-  theological  discussion  in  \m  Ilistoire  des  taria- 
vested  by  Corneille,  hut  teemed  with  the  most  tions  des  Eglisen  protestantes.  The  personal 
touching  human  feelings,  clothed  in  a  language  '  Memoires  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  concerning  the 
unap[>n)achahle  for  correctness,  elegance,  and  '■  wars  of  the  Fronde  are  among  the  masterpieces 
sweetness.  Aridromaque,  IphigenifjUnd  P/tedre  of  familiar  history.  Hamilton's -.i/^w<>*r«  du 
remind  us  of  the  productions  of  ancient  Greece,  .  comte  de  Gramont  brings  us  to  lighter  kinds 
while  Athafie  brings  on  the  stage  in  a  style  of  '>  of  literature.  The  novels  of  Mme.  de  Lafay- 
ndetpiate  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Hebrew  |  ette,  Za'ide  and  La  princesse  de  ClercSy  pre- 
annaN.  Comedy,  whi(rh  had  been  successfully  sent  a  faithful  though  somewhat  ideal  picture 
Atteiiii)ted  l»y  Corneille  in /,<'7w<?/i^<?Mr,  reached  of  elegant  society,  into  which  we  penetrate 
its  hi;rhest  pitcli  with  Moliere ;  his  master-  through  the  familiar  letters  written  by  Mme. 
pieces.  Lf  mimnthrnpe^  Tartnfe^  VArnre,  and  de  Sevigne  to  her  daughter  and  friends;  these 
Ltn  r>inmfs  mcunten^  are  profound  and  humor-  I  letters  furnish  us  witli  a  complete  and  lively 
ous  creations.  J^^kcoh  den  inftria  and  IJ'&roIe  ■  panorama  of  the  social  life  of  the  age.  Fene- 
//«yi>//i;w/-j»,  which  are  scarcely  inferior,  ^w/>/iy-  Ion's  Telemaque^  which  is  written  in  an  epio 
trion,  a  lieentious  but  exceedingly  attractive  i  form,  and  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  nov- 
c*»medy,  /.^/f<f///M//?  P<>r/r,  a  strange  mixture  els,  created  a  deep  sensation  at  the  end  of 
of  the  comic  and  <1ramatic  elements,  several  ,  the  17th  century,  being  ccmsidered  an  indirect 
fan-es,  Le  hnitrgeoin  gent ilhomme  himX  Le  ma-  \  censure  of  Louis  XI V.,  gained  great  popularity 
hvie  imitglmiire^  atford  abundant  evidence  of  ,  on  the  same  account  during  the  following  reign, 
M<iliere's  tie.\il>ility  of  genius  no  less  than  of  his  ;  and  deservedly  keeps  a  higli  rank  among  French 
power  of  observaticm.  After  him,  but  at  a  great  standard  works;  it  marks  the  crowning  point 
dist.-mi'c  in  point  of  merit,  Uegnard,  Dancourt,     of  a   remarkable    literary   periml. — We    now 


and  i>utVfsnv  furnished  the  French  stage  with 


reach  the  age  that  has  been  called  philos(;phical 


\\\z\iX  t'omic  -ketches.  Fable,  through  La  Fon-  par  excellence.  A  nimiber  of  free  thinkers, 
taine's  K'^'uius,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller  among  whom  Bayle,  tiie  author  of  the  greot 
svale:  this  inimitable  poet,  whose  popularity  is  Ifirtionnnire  hiHtorique^  is  the  leading  spirit, 
UTiri\ ailed  as  it  is  unfailinir,  had  presented  in  and  certain  poets,  Chaulieu  especially,  had 
his  collection  c»f  fables  **  a  drama  in  a  hundred  been  paving  the  way  for  the  coming  philoso- 
a<-ts,"'  animati'd  by  trutiifnlness  and  keenness  pliers.  Tiie  17th  century  had  been  on  the 
of  <»l»servation.  tran-^parency  of  narrative,  and  '  whole  a  religious  age;  the  18th  was  eminently 
humorous  fancy.  M»)st  of  these  qualities  are  an  age  of  skepticism  and  infidelity.  Literature 
also  found  in  his  miscellaneous  poems,  and  now  became  a  means  of  conveying  bold  opin- 
ospi-cially  in  his  '•  Tales,*'  who^e  licentiou'iness,  ions  or  assaulting  time-honore<l  creeds  and  in- 
however,  ren<lers  tliem  unfit  for  general  read-  stitutions.  Four  men  of  genius.  Montesijuien, 
ing.  Didactic,  philosojihiral,  and  Siitirical  Voltaire,  J.  J.  HoTisseau,  and  Butlon.  exercised 
pivetry.  that  i-*,  poetry  under  its  less  poetical  the  most  j)owerful  influence  over  their  con- 
forms had  as  its  reprcentative  Boileau,  wh«)  temporaries,  while  each  acted  a  different  jmrt 
finished  the  work  previnnsly  undertaken  by  in  the  general  struL'gle.  M<mtes*iuieu,  a  writer 
Malherbe;  his  Art  port iqin\  his  KpUnK  his  of  unusual  scope  (»f  mind,  combining  a  mascu- 
S*itir*:*s  as  Well  as  his  heroi<'o-comic  j)oem  Le  line  vigor  with  great  brilliancy  of  style,  c<)m- 
/'/^^//^  are  remarkable  for  got k1  sense  ami  sym-  menced  his  career  by  publishing  Lcs  Uttres 
iMetry  ;  they  abound  with  wise  maxims  and  ;/^r*<i /<rj»,  a  satire  on  French  manners,  govern- 
4'f»miM«)n  truths  finely  expressed,  but  are  en-  ment,  and  even  relij»i«>n.  He  illustrated  the 
tirely  <leficient  in  pj)etic:d  enthusiasm.  Moral  philosophy  of  history  in  his  <%w«*///t/i^/<>/j*  i»wr 
philMsophy  was  not  neglected.  Malebranche,  la  grandeur  rf  h  dertfd^ncedis  liotna ins.  a  urns- 
the  «lis«i|>le  of  I)es<^1rtes,  the  sagacious  and  terpiece  of  historical  style;  and  finally  pro- 
iinnirinative  author  of  La  reeherehe  de  la  rt'rite^  duced  the  Kitprit  des  loia^  a  profound  dis«|uisi- 
Bii-stU't  in  hi-*  t'onnaiiwanee  de  Di^n  ft  d*  ttoi-  *  ti«»n  upon  general  legislation — **  a  book,"  siiys 
memf.  FcueJon  in  Ihs  treatise  l>e  rexl-tftn^'f  de  \'inet,  **  with  which  genius  was  inspired  by  jus- 
///V»/,  and  Pascal  in  frainnents  which  bavt- been  tice  and  humanity.^'  Voltaire,  the  true  per- 
•••►Ib'cted  under  the  title  of  PensirM,  con-^itler-  sonification  of  his  age,  pn)tean  in  dispn>itit)n 
•••I  the  lii:rhe-t  problems  of  humanity  from  a  as  well  as  in  talents  v'a«*  destined  by  his 
t'hri'.tian  p<unt  of  view;  while  La  IJoi'hetnu-  faults  no  less  than  his  go«»d  <junlitics  to  be- 
cauid  in  hi**  S^ntenee^  et  nmximes  wrnte  a  libel  come  at  once  aleatler;  and  the  power  lie  si'ized 
upon  mankind,  and  La  Bruyere  in  his  (arac-  when  still  young,  he  pn-served  unimpaired  to 
/♦'r^.««lrew  vivifi  and  amusing  sketches  (>riiuinan  his  last  moment.  He  was  for  half  a  century 
characters,    manners,  and    oddities.     History,  the  king  of  public  opinion.     His  wonderful  ver- 
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satility  enaMo<l  liim  to  troat  succossfully  almost  '  pathy;  Marivanx,  whose  novels  ami  cnmHiies 
nil  l»raiU'lK'N  ot"  litoraturc;  ta^  a  traptr  j)oct  wito  very  famous  iu  their  day,  arid  Mim^r  uf 
ho  takes  rank  noxt  to  Corncille  and  Ua<'ii)o;  w host' plays  still  kcop  the  stap? ;  ^iilhcrt,  Asiit- 
his  tra;rodk's,  Mrmjn^,  Zairi\  Muhotntt^  AUirt,  irist  «»t'  UDroinmoii  ]iower ;  Le  Su^n*.  the  auTii'T 
iVc,  cnmliiru' pathos  with  dramatic  interest  and  «it'  UU  IHhm,  the  most  celehrute«l  novel  «»t  :iic 
liveline'Js  of  Myle;  \\\>  Ditn'ours  aur  V ftumiiif  wiu\  atre,  an«l  of  Turenrtt.  perhaps  the  Iktsi  ct'ii.ciiT 
other  philosophical  poems  are  to  he  classed  next  to  th«»se  of  Moliere;  neaiiinan-li.-.if.  ti.c 
with  the  tir>t  cjf  their  kind  ;  while  his  misrella-  author  of  the  liarhier  de  Serille  ;  Hernardin  dr 
neousetruNiuiis,  a>  numerous  as  they  are  sprijrht-  St.  Tiorre,  the  autli<»r  of  Paul  it  yir*ji*>it: 
ly,  rai-io  him  in  this  sphere  ahove  any  4ither  La  Ilarpe,  whose  Cour$  de  iitU'rnturt  ««* 
rrencli  poet.  The  perspicuity  of  his  mind  ap-  once  popular  ;  Ihudos,  Mile.  Ilelaiuiay.  uil 
pears  in  hitj  Itu'ti'mimire  jthihst/phitju^  and  :  Saint-Simon,  whose  Mhuoirt*  pain(.'<i  a  de- 
other  philosophical  works;  and  his  wit  in  his  R*rved  celehrity;  Ihirtheleiny,  who  wr»>te 
novels,  which,  not withstandinjr  their  licentious- ;  the  ]'oi/af/e  du  jetttn- Anarharsin  tu  Grire : 
ness,  are  nnxlels  of  their  kind.  His  various  Kulhiere,  a  historical  e^^uyii«t ;  I'rOvn>t,  who 
hooks  on  history,  Charles  XJl.^  Le  iitrlc  de  j)rodurod  the  novel  of  Manon  Lttirattt;  }iw 
Lou  in  AV  r.,  L"  Iiiwai  »ur  lt'»  nntur^dts  nafiouM,  niontel,  the  author  of  Brlmiire  ;  (ire^oet.  ibe 
are  still  read  with  protit  and  pleasure;  while  autlM)r  of  V/rt-Verf;  and  J.  H.  Hou-i!H:aD  And 
his  hulky  corresjjondence  is  scan'ely  excelled  Lehrun,  the  lyric  poets.  Theape  wai«  nut  iNi«ci- 
hy  that  i»f  Mnje.  de  Sevi^'ne.  If  Voltaire  may  .  cal :  poetry  had  de^enerateil  into  ver-^**  niakine. 
he  said  to  have  heen  the  master  of  minds.  J.  and  the  verse  makers,  in  imitation  oil iKiUi-oo't 
J.  Kousseau  was  the  master  of  souls.  His  **  Seastms.'^  indulged  in  all  sorts  <if  di'!«crip- 
passionate  eloquence  concpiered  the  coldest  and  tive  pieces.  ])eHlle,  the  most  skilful  of  tben, 
even  the  most  prejudiced ;  elo<|uence  indee<l  is  ,  {.^ained  a  rei»utation  hv  various  «lidat'tir  po- 
the  mainspring  of  all  his  works.  Asa  writer  ems,  and  hy  translatin^r.  not  without  u  Orrtiia 
of  impassi<»ne<l  prose  he  has  n«»  superior,  s<\arce-  .  dejrree  (»f  accuracy,  the  "(ieor^ies"  t»I*  Yir- 
ly  an  e<|nal,  anion;;  the  most  perfect  of  his  rivals.  '  pi.  Florian  wrote  fahles  which  rank  neit  to 
His  lirst  essav.  I/incottrn  eoutre  fen  nr'uuein  et  those  of  La  P'ontaine,  and  his  novels  are  Trt 
leu  tirti*^  whit'h  he  wrote  when  38  years  of  ape,  popular.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  ixnita- 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  civilization;  tion  was  the  order  of  the  day.  an«l  the  «*ilIt 
the  second,  Orlijine  d*'  V itn'tjalit*'  panni  h$  pott  who  was  pfted  with  ori^nality.  Aodrv 
^/>;//;/^x,  was  an  attack  upon  the  existing  social  I'henier.  died  on  the  scaffold  liefore  hi*  bcM 
order.  In  hi-*  hmile  he  <lrew  a  visionary  plaii  otru>i<ins  were  puhlislied. — Neither  the  ivT«»hi- 
of  educatiiin,  and  in  his  (ojifrat  noeial  pro-  ti<»n  nor  the  empire  was  favorahle to liierBtnrc 
claimed  the  principles  of  popular  sovereijrnty  Some  trn^redies  after  the  claiwical  patten. 
and  universal  sutfraire.  His  Sourelfe  Ilt'fo'iMe  is  anions  which  th<>se  of  Josepli  Clienier  may  be 
a  n<»vel  in  whi(>h  l(»\i>  and  paradox  are  hlended  mentioned,  a  few  li^ht  coniedieA,  l>esii]e9  Dovrit 
to^Mher.  while  his  Con  frMtojin  v^ciW  a  mixed  and  short  p(»ems,  were  not  8Ut!icient  to  ivlicvt 
feelin;rof  sym]»athy  and  dis^ist.  Hutfon  occu-  the  general  dulness.  Mme.  dc  .Stael  and  Clift- 
pied  a  less  a^'itated  sphere,  devotinjf  his  lahors  teauhriand  were  the  forerunnerei  of  a  revival; 
to  the  description  of  nature;  and  his  ^reat  hut  the  improvement  was  perhaps  owinf!  leM 
Jlinfolre  fnifi/n/fe  is  a  literary  masterpiece,  '  to  the  r^r/ww^  and  Z--l//€/w«fjy/ir  of  the  former, 
thtiu^rh  its  scientific  reputation  has  passed  away.  Lf  (hnif  dn  rhriftitiuhme  and  Lr$  marffn  rf 
I)iderot.  a  passionate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  the  latter,  than  to  the  influence  nfKm  tbopo^ 
I)'AIemhert,  a  ^reat  p'ometer,  founded  the  lie  taste  of  the  master]>ieces  of  Englifh  lad 
/j^V' rv /"/"'// /V.  a  va^t  review  of  human  knowl-  (German  literature,  which  found  more  and  man 
ed;:e,  tiften  threatonin:;  to  s<»cial  order,  always  admirers  in  France.  The  romantic  achool  B€V 
hostile  to  reli:ri(»n.  Ilelvetius  in  his  treatise  inaupirated  a  new  era.  Throufrh  the  esertioM 
7a  /\j«/<r//,  I)*Holliach  in  his  Si/Mtn/ie  dr  hi  of  many  youn?  and  original  writers  new  Ufi 
iiatun,  I.amettrie  in  his  /U/tut/e-mtirhiue,  and  was  infused  into  nearly  every  branch  of  Biie 
Kaynal  in  his  IftMfot'n  jdilfoi^op/iitjue  drn  deux  rature,  poetry,  history,  philoaoplij*  and  tbt 
Jiidit.  far  «'xceeded  the  d(M>rrines  of  the  encv-  drama.  An  aninmted  controii'crBv  was  Bain- 
ch)p:cdi'«t-i;  while  other  writers,  such  as  Van-  tained  in  pam])hlet8  and  periodlcala,  betvflA 
veiu»r;rnes.  r«»ntenelle,  wlmse  style  is  yet  ad-  the  supporters  uf  reform  and  the  adherentie^ 
mired  for  it**  clearness  and  elcL'ance,  Couilil-  the  classical  sch<K»l;  hut  the  contest 
lac.  a  mo>t  perspicuous  analvtic  philoH)pher,  its  utmost  fury  when  Alexandre  Duniaa.  Xli 
Mahly,  a  hold  puMicist,  and  ('i»ndorcet,  who^  Hu^ro,  Alfred  dc  Vijmy,  FrW6ric  Soidif, 
wrote  afterward  an  Ki*'jt/iMr  dm  jtrtttjrtn  dt  others  pnMluced  i)n  the  »ta|Ee  draiuai 
ViAprit  huihain.  mostly  kept  on  the  side  of  acconling  t«>  their  own  ideaat>f  the  ShaktapiiT 
moderation.  The  variiMis  hranehes  of  litera-  ian  style.  The  fHTformances  of  thes« 
ture  connected  with  philosophy  were  the  most  were  indeed  re;;ular  hattK*a  between  th« 
produ«-tive;  hut  the  others  were  tar  from  he-  sin^  literary  parties;  and  it  waaonlv  at  the  Mi 
iwv:  ncL'hM-Tcd.  as  a]>pear4  t'nun  the  foliowintr  of  several  years  that  the  younirerlMMlycfcii^ 
names,  whicli  we  take  almost  at  random:  Oe-  hat  ant<  came  out  victorioua.  Ainon|t  Cbe  pb?* 
hiijon  anil  huiis.  hotli  trairic  poets,  appeal-  thus  received  with  both  entlnuoaani  and  CM> 
iuir.  the  former  to  terror,  the  latter  t«i  sym-  Mire,  llmri  III,  ct  9a  eour^  ilnlMiy,  Thit^ 


Chrohiqve  du  tewjm  du  Charhn  AV.,  (*olomha^ 
Le  rag  etrusfjue^  nn<l  AriU'ne  Gtiillot  nro  gems 
of  their  kind.  Prominent  among  tlie  comic 
writers  was  Paul  dc  Kook,  whose  novels  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  I)umn<s  and 
who  wrote  also  many  vaudevilles.  Besides 
tliesc  masters  of  novel  writing  we  ean  merely 
mention  their  contemporaries,  ^Ime.  Charles 
Keybaud,  Mme.  fimile  de  (Jinirdin,  Theoidiilc 
(iantier,  Charles  de  Bernard,  £lie  Berthet,  Pon- 
son  du  Terrail,  Jules  Sandeau,  £mile  Souvestre, 
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and  Angtle^  by  Dumas,  Uernani^  liuy  IlUis^  '  Frederic  Souli^s  wlio,  although  his  popularity 
Marion  JJehrme^  Lucreee  liorgia^  and  Le  roi  is  not  as  great,  is  nearly  the  equal  of  those  wo 
»amtinr^  by  Hugo,  are  still  remembered;  while  ,  have  just  named,  evinced  uncommon  talents 
niimberle>s  pieces,  successful  at  the  time,  have  '  in  his  historical  novels  of  southern  France, 
Hince  fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  In  fact,  among  which  Le  ricomte  de  JiezUrs  specially 
the  only  gain  resulting  from  this  protracted  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Still  greater  power 
dispute  was  the  abrogation  of  the  obsolete  characterized  his  pictures  from  the  social  world : 
rules  which  had  so  long  regulated  the  French  i  La  Uonne^  La  cotfitcwe  de  Montriou^  Diane  ei 
stage.  A  reactionary  movement  was  attempted  j  Louittey  Lelion  atnoureux,  and  Leu  me  moires  du 
when  the  illustrious  actress  Bachel  appeared  diable.  Alphonsc  Karr,  in  his  ASV>r/« /<4r ////^m/«, 
witli  such  striking  otfect  in  tJie  tragedies  of  Midi  d  quatorze  heurcs^  Gentrierr,  Chtifde^ 
Cornoille  and  Racine.  Ponsard  and  Latour  j  and  numerous  short  tales,  has  given  unrivalled 
St.  Ybars  returned  to  the  old  form  of  tragedy;  I  specimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  gen- 
but  the  /.Mrr<}<:«of  the  fonner  and  the  Vinjinie  uino  humor.-  By  the  originality,  delicacy  of 
of  the  latter  enjoyed  but  ephemeral  success,  style,  and  charm  of  fancy  which  Alfred  de 
while  the  "School  of  Good  Sense,"  as  the  |  Musset  displayed  in  his  nourellcs^  such  as  Fre- 
adherents  of  this  movement  were  styled,  reck-  i  deric  et  Ikrnerttte^  Kmmeline,  Ia9  deux  mat- 
onsonly  a  few  light  comedies  by  ^'EmiloAugier.  '  trewes^  Lejihdu  Titifn,  emd  Mimi  Pinson^  he 
This  school  had  been  preceded  in  the  line  of  i  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  as  a  novelist.  Such 
tragedy  by  Casimir  Delavigne,  who,  gradually  .  is  also  the  case  with  Prosper  M6rimC*e,  whose 
deviating  from  the  classical  mo<lel,  attempt- 
ed to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the  romantic 
systems,  in  his  Marino  Faliero^  Len  enfants 
d'Fdomird  and  Louis  XL  Meanwhile  Eugene 
Scribe  was  day  by  day  increasing  his  enormous 
slock  of  successful  come<lies,  or  rather  vaude- 
villes, oil  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. — Novels, 
which,  with  the  excei)tion  of  De  Vigny's  Cinq- 
Mars^  had  been  scarcely  noticed  during  the 
excitement  of  dramatic  reform,  became  the 
rage  as  soon  as  this  was  on  the  point  of  being 

acconiplishe<i.  Foremost  among  the  novelists  Paul  PY*val,  and  Mery.  Among  the  later  novel- 
of  the  present  century  in  point  of  power  and  ists,  Henri  Murger,  Alexandre  Dnmas^///*,  Leon 
celebrity  is  the  poet  and  dram.itist  Victor  I  CJozlan,  ArsOne  Iloussiiye,  Cham])fleury,  Ernest 
Hugo,  whose  Xofre  Dame  de  Paris,  Les  mise-  .  Keydean,  (lustave  Flaubert,  Emile  (Taboriau, 
rahirs,  Lm  traraiUeursde  la  iner^  and  V Ilomme  '  Octave  Fcuillet,  Hector  Malot,  Kdmond  About, 
qui  rit  have  aciiieve<l  a  wide  renown.  (Jeorgo  i  Cherbuliez,  and  the  literary  partners  Erckmann- 
Sjind  ^Mme.  Dudevant)  acquired  reputaticm  l>y  ,  Chatrian,  deserve  mention.  Jules  Verne  has 
her  Indiana  (1H;J2),  and  established  her  claim  '  written  rcmnrkable  scientitic  ronumces,  which 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  foremost  writers  have  been  translated  into  English  and  widely 
of  her  time  by  her  subse(|uent  performances,  i  read.  Of  nearly  the  same  class  are  the  fanci- 
Valfixtiue^  L*lia,  Jacques,  Andre,  Simon,  Man-  ful  scientific  works  of  (tuillemin  and  filysdo 
prat,  CohHUt'lo,  Le  c/tampi.  La  mare  an  dia-  '  Hedus. — Poetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in 
hfe.  La  petite  Fadette,  La  jiUeule,  Uhomme  de  i  France  as  the  novel,  and  pCH'ts  have  been  and 
neifje,  and  by  her  Ilistoire  de  ma  vie.  Alex-  are  still  very  slightly  regarded  by  the  public; 
andre  Dumas,  the  inexhaustible  storv-teller,  but  four  of  them  have  such  claims  to  admira- 
won  unequalled  poiMilarity  by  his  Trois  nwus-  ,  tion  as  to  be  dear  even  to  the  least  [)oetical 
qurtairnf,  Vingt  ans  apres,  Ijf  riromte  de  minds;  these  are  Bcranger,  Lamart inc.  Victor 
Dra'jtlonne,  Le  eomte  de  Monte  Crisfo,  Joseph  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  first  named, 
liiifstmo,  Le  rofiier  de  la  reine^  Anne  I^itou,  who  wrote  nothing  but  songs,  is  at  once  the 
La  comtense  de  C/iarnt/,  and  other  romances,  most  national  and  the  most  ]>opular  of  all,  as 
in  all  filling  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  well  as  the  best  known  in  foreign  countries. 
Euirene  Sue  al<o  achieved  great  jmpular  sue-  '  Although  song-makers  are  numerous  in  France, 
cess  with  Les  mt/aferes  de  Paris,  Le  Juif  er-  ,  there  is  only  erne  who  deserves  to  be  men- 
^«^//^  an<l  Martin  V enfant  troure,  depicting  in  tioned  after  Beranger;  this  is  Pierre  Pupont, 
glaring  colors  the  misi»ries  of  society.  Hono-  who,  however,  stands  far  behind  his  master, 
n*  de  Balzac  undertook  to  present,  under  the  Lamartine,  whose  eftusions  presi-nt  a  combi- 
titlo  of  l^a  eomedie  humaine,  a  <lagucrrotype  nation  of  harmony,  human  feeling,  iin<l  reli- 
<if  every  as]>e<t  of  French  society  during  bis  gioiis  sentiment,  is  the  favorite  of  minds  that 
time:  this  immense  work  was  interrupted  by  incline  to  sentimentality  and  reverie.  His 
death;  but  some  parts  of  it.  complete  in  them-  Meditations,  Harmonies,  and  IinutifUments 
*i-lves,  are  invaluable  for  depth  of  observatirai  poitiques,  his  Joeelyn  and  Chute  d'nn  auge, 
and  acuteness  of  delineation :  Euginie  Gran-  are  still  read  and  admired.  Victor  Hugo, 
d*t,  J^e  pi  re  tinriot.  La  re^herrhe  de  Vahsolu,  th(mgh  a  leader  in  all  dej)artmcnts  of  French 
I^  et'ntrat  de  inariage,  Modeste  Mignon,  Les  pa-  '■  literature,  has  not  been  less  successful  as  p<H*t 
reus  pa  urns,   Les  seenes  de  la  tie  pricee,  &c.     than  novelist.    lUs  Odeset  baliadts,  OrientaUs^ 
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FculUes  (Vaiitomne^  Cltants  fhi  cnpuscule,  Voix  '  thji  dues  de  Bour(fO(fne  an  attrsivtWc  f^iivcimmci 
intiriturea.  Lea  rayonn  et  Uh  omhra,  and  Con-    |mrely  narrative  history,  publistivd  liislnriviuf 
Uinftliitionn  arc  jXH'iiis  of  sentiinoiit  and  lant'v  ;     the  French  cdnventiun  and  of  the  dirit.'t*iry.  jc 
while  his  r//fi//7/{d/<^jf  are  hitter  satires  apiinst     which,  though  he  is  uccuruto  and  imiiArtiuL 
NapoK-on   HI.  and  his  associates.     His  latest    his  monarchical  predilections  ure  ^t^l>Ilp!T  »!»• 
poem,  LAniu't'  terrihU\  is  a  j)a>sinnate  lament  ■  parent.     C'apeti|j^e,  wlio  died  towurd  thi:  v\A 
for  the  misfortunes  of  France   in    1871.      In    of  1872,  wrote  voluminously  on  the  rcaeii<-n- 
1H74  lie  pnhlished  a  novel  called  Quafre-rt/irit'    ary  side  of  French  liistory  Inun  I*hilip  AkltI"*- 
trdzes  which  <lelineates  the  jrreat  year  of  the    tus    to    Louis    Thilippe.      The   revoiutii»u:irj 
first  French  revolution,  17U3.     Alfred  de  Mus-    period   has  engaged    tho   Attention    of   niiJ.v 
set,  perhaps  the  most  ori^nnal  of  the  four,  is    historians,  among  whom  tlio  most  prt>niiD*LC 
less   known   than  either  of  them   outside   of     are  Thiers,  Mignet,  Michclet,  and  L<'uii<  hlu:c. 
France,  hut  in  his  own  country  his  reputation  •  The  first,  by  his  IlUtoire  df  la  rtrohttion,  n: 
is  very  hijrh.     Among  the  <»tfier  poets,  C'asi-    once  gaine<l  a  popularity  wijieli  gave  Lini  us 
niir  l)elavitrne,  whose  Mctutt'tticnnes  rivalled  for  j  introduction  into  p<»litieal  life.    IlissuLsiijuic: 
a  while  the   success   i»f  Lamartine's  MUlita-  .  Uiatoire  du  consuht  it  de  i'twjtirt'  has  t'ivin 
tionit,    Augustc    Barhier,    the   author   of    the    him  a  still  higher  rank  as  a  writer,  thoiiirL  iifi 
IdffihfM,  Victor  de  La  rnnle,  and  the  brilliant    as   an    impartial   and    trust wnrthy    lli^to^:!:. 
and  oiiirinal  Theophile  (lantier,  must  not  be    The  histories  of  Michelet  and  ut'  Louis  UhLc, 
omitted.     Nor  mu>t  we  fail  to  mention  Jas-     who  has  also  written  a  brilliant   J/it^tvirt  'A 
mii»,  the  barber  ]ioet,  whoso  writings  in  the  '  dix   nns    (18I)0-'4()),    liesides     scverul     t'th»r 
hiiitjue  d*of  have   made   him    popular  in   the     works,    are   marked   with    strong   demtn-rata- 
south  of  France  and  famous  at)road.     Frede-  ;  opinions;    while  tliat  of  Miguet,  a  \iviU  vtt 
ric  Mistral,  a  l*rovenval  writer,  has  acquired    substantial  sketch,  bears  the  impress  of  pLiit^ 
a  unitiue  reputation  by  his  works  in  the  Ian-  '  sophical  impartiality.    This  writer  ha«  also  pr«»- 
guage  of  his  native  province. — History  is  un- j  duced  several  miscellaneous  hi^to^iea1  Wt-rk* 
doubte<lly  the  most  successful  branch  of  njod-     which  are  highly  valued:  IIift*firv  de  Jiarie 
ern  French  literature.      A  larger  number  of     Stuart;  Charfis  Quints  $on  abiltc^ttion  et  n 
valuable  hi-Jtorical  works  have  been  published     mart;  Philippe  II,  et  Antonio  Perez;  and  l 
within  the  last  oo  years  than  during  any  other    large   compilation,   I/istoirc    dts   Tti'jf€iati**h» 
equal  period  of  time;  and  the  ta>tc  for  such  per-  ,  rdatire/t  a  hi  nueenmion  d' E*pa«jne^  contaioiBj; 
forma nces  is  still  on  the  increase.     M.  (luizot,     beautit'ul  narratives,  [(receded  by  an  aduiirat-.r 
the  LTeat  phiiosophical  expounder  of  social  in-    intnKluction.     Ltmiartinc  also   tigurcfl  ameoj 
stitutions  and  moral  revolutions,  and  Augustin     the   historians;    his  I/intoirr   dt*    Girttsdiu, 
Thierry,   the  artistic  historian  of   the  middle     which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  KUtt- 
aires.  stand  toremo>t  among  the  promoters  c>f     tion  by  its  magniticont  style  and  entliu^utftic 
this  hi«*torical  movement.     The /:'»•'/ M^wr/V/M-    spirit.      lie  .subset luently  published    the  Ha- 
toirc  df  Fnnirt^  by  the  former,  the  Ilintoirfi    toire  dm  rouHtituaut*^  IIi»tvire  de  la  re^taura- 
(jhiinih  df  la  riri/iMttfiot)  (ft  Kuropt:  and  //m-  ;  lion,  Ilittfoire  de  Turqyie^  <Vro.,  more  remarkt* 
toirfijt  nt'rti If  de  hi  ciriliiui t inn  cu  France^  \\\\\v\\    hie  for  sh(»wy  elo«iuem*c  than  soundness  tnti 
lie  wrote  betore  engagin;r  aftively  in  political    accuracy.     Napoleon  IIL  di»st.TVC'»  to  b*  mcB- 
life,  and  his  Ilintoire  drlit  tfrolution  trAiifjlc-     tioned  among  the  hi>torians  for  his  lliMt^irt 
ttrrf,  which   he  comjdeted   alter  leaving  the    de  JnUs  Ctntir,  two  volumes  of  which  wenr 
ministry  in  1848.  are  monuments  of  philosophi-    published  in  I8ri5-''ti.     (ireat  historieal  puUi- 
cal  history;  while  the  L(ffrt:/itiur  Phintnire  de    cations  have  ap[>eared  under  tho  |iatn>mige«i/ 
Frtiuff  of  August  in  Thierry,  his  Ui*tiure  de  In     the   government    or  of  learned  SiK'ietH^  the 
miiifuftt'  df  r Amjhterrf  par  hn  Xnnmthdn,  his     Collection  dfs  hi»torien»  de   France,  and  ii* 
lii'-itHdtH  ffHipM  wirorihijifhA,  and  his  Ilintftire    Ifintoire   littt'raire  de  hi    Fnince,  anioni!  the 
df  hthtnntitiini  du  tifri^-ftot  <•;?  Franrr,  present    number.     Villemain   ought   to    Ih>    reckoned 
a  hapfiy  combination  of  dramatic  narrative  and    am<:ng  the  historians,  not  only  for  his  JIUtoin 
juT'^piruou'i  diMTiininatinn.     Amedee  Thierry,     de  CnmnnlL  but  for  the  adniinible  pictures  of 
Augu>tin's  brother,  pri-sents  lively  pictures  of     men  and  society  in  his  excellent  TuhieauxitU 
(iaul  and  othrr  rountries  before  and  during  the     littirtiture^  and  his  .SoMrrri/rj  ronfrm/itfniiu- 
fall  of  tlu*  West  Koman  empire.     Three  writers    Vaulabelle  has  written  an  ose^Uent  IliM^in 
have  divoted  ilieir  efforts  to  a  full  rerital  of  the    df  hi  reMtaurntion^  which  desor\e*  more  fr»* 
general   history  of  France:    Sismon«li.  whose    th'm  it  has  gained.    ].anfrcy'i»  hiMurlcal  viirk* 
volumin«Mi«  wi»rk  is  an  ine.\liau'»tible  mine  of     are  eminently  judicious;    his  Ilistuire  de  A'** 
knowlfdL'e  anil  tliorouirh  research;   MiclK-K-t,     jtolfon  has  attracted  much  attenti(4i  both  at 
who  eombinesthe  profound  IrarniiiL^of  a  Hme-     homo  and  abroad  by  its  new  views  about  the 
dictiuf  monk  witli  the  humorous  tancy  uf  a    great  emperor.     Taxile  IMord's   Jlist^irt  dn 
poet;  and  last  but  not  least,  lUnri  Martin,  who,     Seoud  Ffnpire  is  equally  judieioas  and  mott 
under  the  iiiipuise  (\\'  patriotic  enthusiasrii.  has    impartial.      Ciaruier-Pagi'S   completed  in  I'r- 
suecc'-Mully  embodied  in  his  lionk  the  results    cend»er,  187^,  a  history  of  tho  rvvululioB  rf 
4if  m«.dern    stiepce,    while   infu'^iuL'  into    its    1848. — Archaeology,  to  S|»eak  onlj  of  prod•^- 
paired  a  lively  and  never  slackeninir  interest,     tions  of  this  century,  has  not  bi*«n  DeglcctciLtt 
liaraiite,  atur  gi\ing  (l824-'0)  in  his  I/ittfuin    is  evidenced  by  the  worka  uf  LetroUM,  £*««&* 
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Roohotto,  and  more  recently  l»y  tho»c  of  Beule,  |  most  conspicuous ;  and  although  their  doc- 
trines have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
ajye.  Pierre  Leroux,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Proud- 
hon  may  be  mentioned  as  in  some  sort  their 
disciples.  The  histf^rian  Michelet  and  Edjrar 
Quinet  take  rank  among  fanciful  philosophers 
by  a  number  of  publications. — The  varioui 
branches  of  natural  science  boast  of  many  ori- 


Hvlloguc't,  l)e  Riviere,  Jjirtet.  and  Quatrefages. 
Chainpollion  threw  new  light  upon  ancient 
Eirypt  by  his  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 
glyph ic?*.  The  study  of  oriental  languages,  pro- 
moted by  .Sylvestre  dc  Sacy,  has  been  success- 
fully rontinued  by  Do  Saulcy,  M^nant,  Oppert, 
and  Kenan,  in  tbe  Semitic  languages.  Lenor- 
mant,  Mariette,  Chabas,  and  De  Rouge  havedis- 


tinguinlied  tliemselves  as  Egyptologists.  The  I  ginal  and  powerftil  writers,  at  the  head  of 
Works  of  Alu-'l  de  Remusat,  Stanislas  Julien,  |  whom  wo  must  place  Georges  Cuvier,  author 
RuriiDuf,  Do  Rosny,  and  Ilervey  de  St.  Denys  .  of  Le  r^gne  animal  dUtrihue  tTapreg  son  or- 
are  valuable  contributions  to  ilm  Oi^cidQiital  \  ganisat ion,  and  liecherchessur  lesassements/os- 
knowlod^rt*  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  San-  '  «//^,  with  an  admirable  introduction  entitled 
skrit. — Philosophy  was  brought  back  to  spirit-  |  iJiseours  mr  If*  retolutionsdu  globe.  Cuvier's 
nali^t  princi[)los  by  the  natural  reaction  against  ,  great  contemporaries  Lamarck,  J ussieu,  Do  Can- 
the  materialism  of  the  preceding  age.  This  rev-  ,  dolle,  Lacepede,  and  I^treille,  and  rival,  £tienne 
ohition,  preimred  by  Royer-Collard,  Maine  de  '  (ieotiroy  Saint-IIilairc,  must  be  mentioned  with 
IJiran,  and  others,  has  been  accomplished  by  |  him.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  is  worthy 
VH'tor  Cousin  and  his  disciples,  who,  imder 
the  naino  of  eclecticism,  unfurled  the  banner 
of  spiritualism.  The  eloquent  lectures  which 
Cousin  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  rising  generation ; 


of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these  great 
men,  among  whom  are  Dumeril,  Jussien,  and 
Alcido  d'Orbigny,  have  published  brilliant  sc*i- 
entiflc  works.  Mineralogy  boasts  of  £lio  do 
Beaumont,  Beudant,  and  Dufrenoy ;  chemistry 

thi'V  have  been  printed,  with  corrections  and  |  especially  of    Lavoisier;    and   chemistry  and 

considerable  additions,  under  the  title  of  CowrA    physics  of  Th^mard  and  Dumas,  (iay-Lussac, 

iff  philo^ophit\  FragmeuU  de  philosophie,  and 

/>//  rrtfi^  dn   hean  et  du  bien,     Joutfrov  and 

Damiron,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  mas- 


ierthollet,  Despretz,  Pasteur,  Berthelot,  Che- 
vreuil,  and  Dumas.  French  medical  literature 
is  particularly  rich,  from  the  contributi(ms  of 
ter.  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  same  Bichat,  Broussais,  Corvisart,  Magendie,  Trous- 
doetrines  which  were  advocated  bv  Cousin's  .  seau,  Claude  Bernard,  and  many  others.  Matho- 

•  V  *  I 

younger  disciples,  Emile  Saisset,  Amedee  Jac-  ,  matical  sciences  have  distinguished  representa- 
«pies,  Vacherot,  PaulJanet,  Adolphe  Frank,  an<l 
Jules  Simon.     The  books  of  the  last  named, 
IfH   devoir^    De  la  liherte   de  apn*eience,  and 
I>e  It  fiht'rt''\  are  among  the  most  meritorious 


tives  in  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Amp<ire,  Biot,  Le- 
verrier,  and  especially  Arago,  who  has  no  equal 
for  clearness  of  exposition  and  perspicuity  of 
stylo.  Among  the  travellers  of  this  century 
performances  for  healthfulness  of  tone,  honesty  |  whose  writings  have  l>oen  of  most  service  to 
of  [)urposo,  and  jrenerosity  of  mind.  Besides  j  science  or  wlio  have  attracted  particular  at- 
the  eeleetic  seli(>ol,  four  philosophers  of  great  tention  are  Bonpland,  Freycinet,  Duperrey, 
oritrinulity  an<l  uncommon  power  have  shone  !  Dumont  d  Trville,  Ren6  Caille,  Victor  Jacque- 
eaeh  in  his  own  sphere,  viz. :  Joseph  do  Mais-  mont,  Fontanier,  Father  Hue,  Dubois  do 
tre,  the  zealous  apologist  of  absolute  power,  in  Montpireux,  Saint-Martin,  Marcoy,  D'Abbadio^ 
his  treatise  Du  pupe,  and  the  eccentric  author  ,  and  De  Beauvoir. — Many  able  pens  have  been 
of  the  S4)in'f')*  dv  St.  Pi'tershourg ;  Bonald,  devoted  to  political  economy  and  philosophy: 
who  in  his  Legislation  primitire,  as  well  as  Michel  Chevalier,  whoMj /W/r^ji^wr  T  J  w>f'r/yMtf 
his  other  philosophieal  writings,  upheld  the  have  made  him  known  in  the  Fnitetl  States, 
cause  of  monarchy  and  the  church;  Ballanche,  Leon  Faucher,  Rossi,  Adol]»he  Blan(|ui,  Fre- 
the  mystic  dreamer,  who  in  his  Palingenrnie  deric  Bastiat,  Andre  Cocliut,  De  Beaumont, 
»oriale  attempted  to  represent  through  a  series  and  De  Toccpieville.  The  last  is  well  known 
of  syiiib«»lical  narratives  couche<l  in  a  poeti<'al  in  America  by  his  singularly  philos<iphic  trea- 
style  the  various  phases  of  the  history  of  man-  tise  />/'  In  dimnerntie  en  Amerigve.  The  ad- 
kind  :  and  Lamennais,  who,  at  flrst  a  bold  mirable  historical  essays  of  I^ferriero  ui>on 
and  inde])endent  »lefender  of  the  papal  power,  French  jurisprudence  nmst  not  Ihj  forgotten, 
was  gradually  ied  to  become  the  advocate  of  The  |H)litical  writers  who  deserve  to  be  named, 
pure  d«*!no«Tacy.  \\\^  Knnai  iur  VinditVinnce  even  after  the  interest  of  the  daily  questions 
fn  ni'itiirr  de  religion^  Lm  paroleit  d^un  crotj-  they  treated  is  gone,  are  numerous.  Among 
nut,  L*'  lirre  du  pinjdr,  rne  rotjr  de  priatyn,  them  are  Armand  Carrel,  the  mo<lel  journalist 
anil  /:%//'//M/»  d'ltne  jdiiloHophie,  show  the  va-  Courier,  and  Connenin,  his  imitator,  perhaps 
riojH  ^t  ps  of  this  transformation,  while  they  his  equal  in  point  of  pungency  and  wit.  though 
are  placed  among  the  masterpieces  of  Frencli  .  far  from  ]>osses»»ing  the  sjmie  classical  perfec- 
eloqm-nce.  The  f\turM  de  pliilo^phi*'  pnnifire  tion.  The  French  essayists  and  literary  critics 
of  Au:ru'»te  Comte  offers  a  system  of  philo»;o-  are  a  legion.  Among  the  most  prominent  wo 
phy  which  has  found  many  disciples  in  other  may  mention  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and  Saint-Marc 
ciMuitries,  esjK'cially  in  Kngland  and  America,  (iirardin,  who  were  admitted  to  the  French 
Among  the  writers  on  social  science.  Saint-  academy,  the  former  merely  as  a  journalist, 
Sim<»n  and    Fourier  are  ineoutrovertibly   the    the  latter  on  account  of  his  versatile  talents 
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ns  a  politioni  writor.  aMc  critic,  and  cleprant  '  cial  value  nre  produced  in  limited  and  coinpara- 
IcctiirtT;  Pliiliircti.*  C'hasles,  I'revost-I'aradcl,  lively  i^K>lated  districts*.  By  far  the  ^Tv$Xer 
C'uvillicr  -  Fk'iiry,  Ernest  Ucnun,  Ilippolytu  '  part  of  the  French  vintajire  is  c(»nsunied  within 
]ii;r.'ind.  Ilonri  Taine,  Edinond  Scheror,  Caro,  tlie  country,  or  is  mixed  with  or  einplurtd  :•> 
and  .hilos  .lanin,  the  feuilletonist,  (rustave  .  imitate  variou.s  wines  of  established  rrpata- 
IManche  and  Sainte-Beuve  are  entitled  to  a  tion.  The  total  product  of  the  country  amount^ 
prominent  place  in  this  class  of  writers;  the  '  to  between  l,r)n(»,0OU,On(>  and  2j'Kk».»MHi>*i 
former  was  a  sound  antl  unsparin'r  critic,  in  gallons,  worth  alnrnt  $;i50, 000,00m. — Fir^i  in 
the  tine  arts  ns  well  as  literature;  the  latter  importance  as  an  article  of  conimoroe.  anil  in 
excelled  in  the  delineation  of  literary  charac-  the  estimation  of  connoissi^urs  for  their  intrin- 
ters,  and  also  published  a  TahlemnU  la  poenic  sic  excellence,  are  the  wines  pmduoed  in  the 
f'ntiifitiJtf  an  10'  «i<'rfe  and  a  history  of  the  department  of  Ciironde,  a  part  of  the  M 
rort- Royalists.  Charles  de  Kemusat  and  Al-  province  of  Guienne,  of  which  BordoHOX  i« 
bert  de  Bro^lie  have  treated  historical  mat-  the  capital;  whence  the  district  is  a]>o  ritical- 
ters  from  a  philosophical  or  religious  point  of  ^  turally  known  by  its  old  name  of  the  Ikinle- 
view.  TheophileCrautier,  Edmond  About,  Paul  lais.  Girondo  is  practically  divisible  into  fite 
de  Saint- Victor,  lA'onDelaborde,  Vitet,  and  De-  wine-producing  districts:  M^-<Uk»,  a  Kirip  cf 
leduze  have  particularly  devoted  themselves  to  |  territory  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  river  Gironde. 
line-art  criti<-ism ;  Delecluze,  Fetis,  Hector  Ber-  extending  from  Blanquefort,  near  I^trdeaox. 
lioz,  Fiorentino,  and  Scudo,  to  musical  matters,  to  the  sea;  the  Graves,  or  high  ]daius  near 
Of  recent  writers,  Ernest  Kenan  by  his  Vieile  the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Ikk*- 
eA>'/^  L<'»  ajwtrcif,  Saint  Panl^  and  VAnfi-  \  dogne;  the  Cotes,  or  sIojk'S  on  the  right  liank 
ehri^tr,  and  Ilippolyte  Taine  by  his  Jli/ttoire  of  the  Garonne;  the  Palus,  or  low  niar4.T 
(ff.  fa  litttrature  amjhtUe  and  works  on  art,  ^  territory  <m  both  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in 
have  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the  immediate  neigh borlicKNl  of  Bonleaox; 
the  civilized  worhl.  Of  late  years  public  af-  and  the  district  of  Entre-deux-Mer:^,  tir  luw 
fairs  and  political  (|uestions  have  h)  much  lands  between  the  I)ordi>gne  and  lvan>nDf. 
occupied  the  mind  of  France  that  literature  Within  this  area  more  than  35njHN>  acre«  are 
has  languished ;  and  although  there  has  prob-  ;  devoted  to  vineyards,  whoso  annual  pnidne- 
ably  been  no  falling  otf  in  intellectual  activity,  tion  exceeds  5u,oou,O00  gallons,  five  eightki 
the  rising  generation  t»f  writers  do  not  seem  ,  of  which  are  re<l  and  three  eighths  wbil« 
on  the  whole  to  e(|Ual  their  predecessors. —  wines,  worth  ^5r»jKlO,OfK».  The  poorest  kindi 
See  llintoire  Uttiraire  de  la  France,  by  Dom  are  sold  at  less  than  a  franc  the  gallon.  whJe 
Iwivet  and  other  Benedictine  monks,  ccmtinued  '  the  best  fetch  in  favorable  seasons  consideral'ly 
by  members  of  the  institute  (22  vols.  4to,  more  than  20  francs.  The  distinguishing  qoil- 
17JW-18.')S)  ;  Lti  Fraure  litterairc  (lH20-'42),  ities  of  the  wines  of  Gironde  are  parity,  tab- 
and  La  Utterafnre  frau^aine  conttinjioraine  astringency,  lightnes.<«,  and  fragrance.  Id  itf 
(l><37-'44),  by  J.  M.  Querard;  IlUfoire  fiffe-  general  features  Medoc  is  a  h»ng,  narrow  plaia. 
rairedela  Fraurearant  U- 12'  */<>/<',  by  Ampere  inclining  somewhat  to  the  Gimnde,  and  con- 
(3  vols.,  lH:iS-MO);  Tahhau  ih  la  Utttratnre  taining  about  45.(m»0  acres  of  vineyards  pro- 
an  moi/f/i  iitje,  by  Villemain  (2  vols.  12mo,  ducing  annually  e,0(K»,<Mi0  gallons.'  Of  the** 
last  ed.,  1H.">7) ;  Fwaitt  nur  ritintoire  Uttiraire  nearly  one  eighth  are  higii-class  wines,  an  cqail 
(hi  MV  jtierle,  by  Saint-Marc  Girardin  and  amount  are  simply  tine  winoA,  and  tlie  tvmiii- 
Pliilarete  Chasles  (1827) :  Tahhau  de  la  pnhie.  dor  are  onlinary  qualities.  The  two  first  mrt- 
y*m//f///V/r»/ 10' «/!>//•,  by  Sainte-Iknive  (1H28):  tioned  grades  yield  a  net  pntduct  of  abMt 
lllfttoire  de  la  littiratare  frau^aine,  by  Demo-  .5,000,000  bottles.  They  are  rvd  in  coliV.  ud. 
giot  (new  ed..  1X57) ;  llii^toirede  la  Uttiraiure  notwithstanding  a  slight  charac  tic  rw 
jnih^ainr,  by  I).  Nisard  (last  ed.,  isri7);  rata-  ness,  have  great  flavor  and  strei  u  wi  ■• 
lof/ue  tj'Ui'riil  de  In  lihrairie  frau^tiiitr,  fnun  being  intoxicating,  and  after  lyi  »ci  *w 
1^40  to  18r.."»,  by  Otto  Lorenz  (1S71);  and  in  the  bottle  act| aire  a  delicions  w<»uqur».  Tl 
fltudm  $nr  la  literature  eontimjioraiue^  by  not  only  bear  transportation  better  tlian  ' 
Edmond  Srherer  (1S72-M).  *     French  wines,  but  are  even  improved  by 

FK.IM'I^  Mlofs  of.     In  re>p4'ct  to  soil,  cli-    sea  voyages.    It  is  customarr  to  arraiice      ■ 
mate,  anil  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the    in  three  categories:  1,  the  rlaasilied  v       ik 
wines  which  she  produces,  France  has  been     which  there  are  al>out  60  growth*  pet 
calle<l  the  vinevanl  of  the  earth.     Nearlv  seven     bv  the  commerce  of  Bonleanx:  2.  the 
eigiiths  of  her  territ<»ry  is  grape-bearintr.  and    or  bourgeois  wines;  3,  tlie  pel  i,  or  i       » 

the  i>ro<]uct<i  of  her  vines  bein^r  tor  the  most     of  the  small  proprietors.   TheclaK*      d       « 
part  but  slightly  alcoholic,  her  people  are.  a'«  a    are  again  sulKJivided  into  four  o«       c 
rule,  wine  drinker^  without  bein:;  addicted  to     the  flrst  of  which  compri>iOStheceleV>i«tc« 
intemperance.     With  the  exception  of  the  ex-     three  growths  (/«  troUt  pr  i  enu) 

treme  northern  and  northwestern  departments.     wh(»le  Medoc,  viz.,  the  Ch&tvau 
tiie  whole  countrv  is  more  or  le^'S  devoted  to    tciu  LatKtte,  and  Chateau  ]jit«      .  « 
the  culture  of  the  grape:  buT  t\^  certain  soils    of  e«  pi  al  excellence  and  of  enontiu       i       v 
and  exposure^  are  better  adapted  to  tliat  ]iur-    in  France.     In  this  di\*iaioii  it  is  i        o 
pose  than  otiiers,  the  wines  of  higii  commer-    ary  to  include  the  Chateau  Uaut-  a 
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wine  of  preat  richness  and  delicacy  belon^^np 
to  the  ncijrliboring  district  of  Graves.  Anionj^ 
tiie  second  and  other  jrrowths,  well  known 
and  excellent  wines  are  the  Mouton,  lA'oville, 
Gruau-Lariwe,  Pichon-Lonjrueville,  Cos-I)es- 
t<»iirnel.  Pontet-Canet,  Chateau  de  Beyche- 
ville,  iVc.  To  all  red  wines  exported  from 
Mi*iloc,  and  in  fact  from  the  whole  Bordelais, 
to  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  lias 
lonp  been  cu^tomary  to  apply  tiie  j^eneral 
name  of  claret,  derived  from  the  Frencii  clai- 
rtt,  which  simply  means  a  clarified  wine.  The 
prodift't  calliMl  claret  is,  however,  properly  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  of  wjne,  the  stronp- 
bodied  varieties  of  Spain  and  southern  and 
southeastern  France  beinjjf  mingled  witli  tlie 
ordinary  jrrowths  of  Gironde,  to  suit  tiie  Eng- 
li<*h  and  American  palate.  The  term  is  un- 
known in  France.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  genuine  Medoc  wine  readies  tliis 
country,  as  tlie  popular  taste  here  inclines  to 
a  factitious,  reenforced  wine,  having  body  and 
spirituous  Ntrength,  rather  than  to  the  natural 
pruduit  of  the  vineyards.  The  siune  may  be 
said  of  (ireat  Britain,  notwithstanding  she  is 
the  principal  consumer  of  tlie  tirst-class  wines 
of  Me<h>c.  Tlie  amount  of  mixing  carried  on  at 
Bordeaux  is  prodigious.  Iler  exports  of  wine 
are  twelve  times  greater  than  tije  production 
of  tiie  entire  Medoc,  and  half  of  tiiese  exports 
Sell  as  Bordeaux  wine;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  growths  of  Gironde  are  several 
times  multiplied  by  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  other  wines.  Tliero  are  42  communes  in 
MediK"  in  wliich  wine  is  made,  from  eacli  of 
which  the  wine  takes  its  name,  altiiough  the 
f^rand  wines  are  name<l  atter  the  estates  cm 
whicii  they  are  matle.  A  Margaux  wine  means 
a  wine  from  the  commune  so  called,  and  must 
not  be  ct)nfoun<led  with  Chateau  Margaux, 
which  is  wine  from  a  particular  estate  in  that 
commune.  Other  familiar  names  are  Pauillac, 
in  which  Chateau  LatHtte  is  situated,  St.  Ju- 
lieTi  de  Keignac,  and  St.  Estephe.  South  of 
MiMbn'  lies  the  district  of  (i raves,  which  pro- 
duces wines,  both  red  and  white,  of  greater 
b«Mly  and  more  spirituous  than  those  just  de- 
scribed, and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
growths  of  Burgundy.  The  best  of  the  red 
wines  is  the  IIaut-Bri<m,  heretofore  mentioned. 
The  ilistrict  of  Sauternes,  a  prolongation  of 
that  of  (Jraves,  exten<ling  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  (iaronne,  produces  exclusively  white 
wims  the  l)est  of  which,  though  of  delicate 
tl:iv4»r  and  pure  aroma,  are  excessively  sweet 
in  roniparis'»n  with  the  wines  «)f  Medoc.  The 
latter  tiuality  has  been  given  to  them  of  late 
jf-ar'*  by  the  makers  in  consequence  of  the 
trrowinir  demand  for  sweet  Sauternes  wines  in 
I'u^-ia.  The  poorer  grades  of  Sauternes  are 
thin  and  acidulous.  The  principal  growths  of 
the  diNtri<*t  are  the  Barsacs,  liommes,  and  Sau- 
ternes, the  tirst  of  which  pnxluces  the  Cha- 
teau Coutet.  the  secon<l  the  Chatvau  La  Tour 
Btaiirbe.  and  the  third  the  world-renowned 
Chateau  Yijaeni,  which  sells  for  from  12,000 


to  15,000  francs  the  tonneau  of  200  gallons  at 
the  vineyard,  and  is  esteemed  almost  too  costly 
for  use.  The  wine  of  Chateau  Suduiraut,  of 
the  Preignac  growth,  also  very  celebrated,  is 
worth  not  above  4,0U0  to  5,000  francs  the  ton- 
neau. The  remaining  districts  of  Gironde  pro- 
duce wines  of  a  quality  considerably  inferior 
to  those  above  described.  The  best  are  grown 
in  the  vineyards  of  St.  £miIion,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  differ  considerably  from 
the  M(['doc  wines,  recalling  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  fine  port  wine.  Adjoining  St.  £milion 
is  the  district  called  Libournais,  and  N.  W. 
of  that,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  aro 
Fronsadais  and  Blayais,  yielding  considerable 
quantities  of  red  and  white  wines  of  good 
quality,  much  of  which  is  exporte<l  under  va- 
rious names  to  America. — Koussillon,  formerly 
a  province  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
France,  but  now  merged  in  the  department  of 
Pyrenees- Orien tales,  contains  about  1. SO, 000 
acres  of  vineyards,  which  produce  liciueur 
wines,  dry  wines,  and  a  number  of  sound,  full- 
bodied  varieties,  employed,  witli  the  addition 
of  spirits,  in  the  manufacture  of  imitati(m  port 
and  similar  wines.  The  most  esteeme<l  growths 
of  the  tirst  class  are  the  muscat-,  the  Malvoisie, 
and  the  Maccabeo,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
sweet,  rich  in  aroma,  and  fiery.  There  is  but 
a  limited  demand  for  them  in  France,  and  the 
greater  part  go  to  Russia  and  America.  Xortli 
of  Koussillon  lie  the  departments  of  Aude,  116- 
rault,  an<l  (Jard,  fonning  part  of  the  old  prov- 
ince of  I^nguedoc*  in  which  more  than  050,- 
OOO  acres  are  devoted  to  vinevards.  The  wines 
are  rich  in  color,  spirituous,  and  full  of  body, 
but  coarser  and  less  finely  flavored  than  those 
of  (iironde,  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
France  to  be  mixed  with  the  Burgundies,  Bor- 
deaux, and  other  famous  growths.  They  are 
generally  called  tIuh  tin  m'uli^  wines  of  the 
south,  and  are  classified  as  wines  for  distillery 
and  wines  of  commerce,  the  latter  being  again 
subdivided  into  fine  and  ordinary  reil,  and 
white  dry  and  white  liqueur  and  muscat  wines. 
The  choicest  growths  are  found  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Ilerault  and  Gard,  the  former  of 
which  is  Siiid  to  vield  more  wine  than  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  St.  Ciilles 
wines,  made  in  (iard,  are  of  a  brilliant  pur- 
ple color  an<l  possess  unusual  strength  and 
l>ody,  which  qualities  they  impart  to  weaker 
wines,  whence  they  are  called  cium  ftrmtn  and 
tins  de  remede,  Not  a  little  of  the  so-calletl 
sherry  and  ])ort  wine  of  commerce  is  manu- 
factured from  the  St.  Gilles.  The  luscious  and 
fragrant  Frontignans  and  Lunels,  whieh  are 
made  from  muscat  grai>es,  l>elong  to  Ilerault, 
and  were  once  in  great  favor  as  liqueur  wines. 
I^irge  (piantitiM  of  alcohol  are  also  distilled  in 
this  department,  most  of  which  is  sold  in 
France.  The  department  of  Basses- 1 Vrenees 
prwluces  about  lo,ooo,o«M)  gallons  «>f  wine, 
of  which  the  growths  of  Junm^f^n  and  Gan, 
red  and  white,  are  most  esteemed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  districts  above  mentioned,  every  de- 
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oil ;  lu'Mco  tla-  soiitliurn  or  Pn»venv:il  dialect  '  TluTo  are  12  distinct  vowels  a»  resanl*  tli«-> 
was  iiafih-d  ht  Uiu'jue  r/W,  iind  tlio  northern  tiuantity ;  they  nr©  represented  by  nix  litu-rf 
(Ildinaii-Wallonic)  ///  Uiwjnv  tVuU.  After  H7U  ,  calUMl  vowels,  or  by  their  coinbinatiun.  and  ^f 
tlie  to(*ns  of  tile  former  was  at  the  court  of  the  the  help  of  w«,  ./<,  viz. :  a,  ^,  <»,  i,  o,  »/,  «»<,  f»i. 
kin^  of  Aries,  and  in  lt'27  the  chief  point  of  tiie  and  four  nai<als.  an^  in^  on,  un,  IneludiDz  a:I 
latter  was  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Xorniandy.  nioditicntions  {u,  «',  «,  ri,  t/.  tni,  and  the  M>-idl)i<i 
Less  troul»lod  l)y  wars  and  more  thorouirhly  f  mutt)^  they  stand  for  :J0  MMinds.  of  mh:«h 
lionianized,  tlio  soutli  produced  distinpiished  Mnlvin-Cazal  and  Michelet  of  tht*  ro/ntfrr'/f- '/> 
troulHidniii'M  durin^r  two  centuries,  while  Xha  tie  munique  i:i)\\i\X\1.  Of  consonants  there  arc 
nortii  ha<L  somewhat  later,  its  tvotircrti*^  both  2o,  represented  by  IH  letters,  viz.:  h,  k  ul-*. 
named  I"ri»m  froniri\  to  find  :  finders  of  sonjrs.  written  c  and  c/t  us  in  cko'tir^  g,  yw,  nnd  j?  a- in 
]M»cts.  From  tile  i)e;rinnin^  «>f  the  crusades  to  ttantj  it  taox),  //,  /'  (and  ph),  g  hard  fala<o  y.\ 
tlie  deatli  of  St.  Louis  (ini).*)- 1270)  the  two dia-  tjv\  the  sound  of  English  W  und  zi  in  r/«/-.. 
leets  approaclied  towanl  u  fusion.  The  vul^rar  crozier  (written  g  In-fore  <»,  i,  and  y,  and  j  lic- 
lanLnia;re  was  employed  in  the  crusa<les  in  '  fore  all  vowels  except  i  nnd  y),  A  (UDle^ 
rou-in:;  the  ptipulace,  wln)se  war  cry  was,  mute),  /,  /  mouiUi'  us  in  the  £nfrli>b  imV/h'^ 
y^Z/j  c/  n;/M(n>d  wills  it).  A  few  fraL'inents  (written  ///,  //,  or  M,  nnd  now  treDeraiJy 
of  the  Hil)le  date  lufore  lloo;  but  |Hipular  drop[)in^  the  sound  of  /,  ns  mou-yt)^  w,  h,h, 
heroic  and  reli/ious  sonjrs  appear  to  have  l)een  inonUIe  as  in  the  Enplish  onion  (written  i?-', 
composeci  and  recited  hy  tin'  jnft'jhurM  {jocuht-  hh),  y>,  r,  /» (also  c  before  ^,  /,  y  ;  alsojr  in  Lm- 
to/YM).  Tiie  development  of  chivalric  poetry  in  j-tV/o,  f  in  nation),  t  (also  tiual  d  whenpr— 
Province  was  che<*ke<l  by  tlie  persecuti«»n  of  n  on  need  with  the  next  wonl,  as  yrirm/Aoriirfifi, 
the  Albi^ensfs;  tlie  lan;;ua^'e  of  the  tnuilia-  r  (al^o  tinal/^  when  pronounced  with  the  nrx: 
dtMirs  was  i>roscribe<l,  and,  to;retiier  with  tlie  word,  as  ntnf  uutubK  //  fts  in  the  Knjrliah  iif*» 
political  rule  of  the  north,  tlie  idiom  «)f  I'icardy  with  the  preceding  p<»wer  of  /(for  instance, 
(u  brancli  of  the  /itNf/nc  iVoif)  exten<led  toward  pfti/er,  pronounced  p*'-y^),  z  (written  also  #.  /. 
tiie  south.  Tlie  real  French  lan^riia^'e  l»eL'anto  when  pronounced  with  the  next  word.  a«  la 
be  developed  ahout  tiie  time  of  tlie  con'iuot  of  cttytx.  aux  tHpritii),  and  the  8«>und  of  the  Ecfrli^h 
Constniitinople  by  the  French  crusaders,  at  the  i  «//,  as  in  */i////  (written  rh).  Mu>t  conp<»D:iX)t* 
be;rinnin''  t»f  tiie  13th  centurv.  Alreadv  be-  are  not  uttere<l  when  final,  unless  thev  ar» 
fore  the  <'oni|Uest  of  Enj:land  by  William  ( lOiir.)  joined  ton  succeeding  word  which  bejrins  with 
En:;lisii  youtlis  were  sent  to  lie  educated  in  a  vowel  or  /i  mute.  S,  x,  Zs  f,  being  the  prio- 
Francv:  Imt  the  con^piot  made  the  Norman-  cipal  |;rnmmatic  letters,  are  iD(»»t  fi\<qoentlj 
Frencii  tile  otlirial  and  court  lanpiage  in  Kn;r-  joined  in  this  manner.  On  French  pr*4iaDci«- 
lanil.  Froi^sart's  ''(.'hronicles  ^'  (14th  ccn-  tion  Malvin-Cazol,  Mine.  Sophie  l^upniA,  and 
tury)  is  the  lirst  work  in  jrenuine  French.  BeschereIle(/V>/«//^/7rriMm^rrfj»)niay  lieadrtD- 
Francis  L  substituted  the  lan^ruaire  for  Latin  in  tageously  consulted. — Tlie  dialects  and  Mf«if 
public  transactions.  liabt-lais  jfreatly  eiirichoti  ,  of  the  French  language  are:  1.  The  acadrnir. 
it:  ISonsard  and  I)u  Bellay,  Amyot  and  M on-  consecrated  by  the  best  literature.  IL  CM 
taigne.  and  otiiers,  devolojud  it  further.  The  French:  1,  Walloon  (rouchi)^  in  Belgiina 
religious  rcf«»rm,  political  tnmblcs,  the  intlu-  and  West  Lu:ieinburg  ;  2,  Franco-Fleini»h ; 
ence  of  the  Italian  wars  nnd  ipieens.  nKnlitied  'S.  IMcard  nnd  the  dialect  of  Artnis.  AM  tbtf3« 
it  greatly.  The  introdm-titm  (»f  Arabic  words  are  F'ranco-Komanie.  IH.  New  FrenrlL 
is  eiiiotiy  due  to  the  crusades,  nnd  that  «tf(ireek  A.  In  the  nttrth  :  1,  Xomian;  2,  pat«i»  of 
and  Latin  words  nnd  of  scientific  terms  to  tlu*  Paris  nnd  Chnmpngne ;  3,  of  I..orraiiie  and  tbt 
study  of  those  lanisiiages  and  to  the  cultivation  Vosges;  4,  tiie  Hourgiiignon ;  5,  patois  of  IV 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  nnnh'  miv  fnut'  leans  and  lilois;  t),  of  A  njou  and  Maine.  R.  la 
^aiit(\  ist;il»!i>luMl  l»y  llichelieu  for  the  reiriila-  the  middle  nnd  west:  1,  Auveriniat;  2.  Poit^ 
tion  of  tile  national  lanu'iia^'e  (  HWi.'i),  tiie  intlu-  vin  ;  :^,  Vendeen;  4.  Ba«  Breton;  5,  BerridMB; 
enco  of  the  court,  the  lahors  of  tiie  i'ort-H(»yal-  (i.  Bordelais  and  (>ascon.  C.  In  the  «aft:  L 
i-^ts,  o-pocially  Pascal  (  Wi-'ir.),  and  a  galaxy  «if  Franc-ronitois  and  its  varieties  in  Vahut  M^ 
gri.at  writer-*,  puritlcd.  augmented,  and  dittused  Xeufchatel,  and  partly  in  the  cant<ins  of  Fri- 
it  more  and  more,  it  wa-^  tirst  used  as  a  diplo-  bourg  and  Dern :  2,  Vandois  (Roman,  RoiiiaiB>; 
niatic  language  at  the  conferences  of  Nime-  '),  Savoisien  and  Genevois;  4,  Ljonnus;  5i.)«- 
guen  (H'lTM). — The  F>ench  is  certainly  n  very  tois  of  the  cities  of  Danphinj.  D.  In  the  id- 
clear  tongue,  on  n'.'count  of  tlie  strictly  logical  nnds  of  Jersey  an<l  (inemsey,  AnplcnNi 
order  of  its  <ynta:c.  but  very  nutnotonous,  and  French  is  also  sfvoken  with  various  local 
incapable  of  the  com[>ositi(tn  of  W(»rds  alrea<ly  ]iarities»or  corruptions  in  Alfreria,  on  the^ 
fixed,  as  Well  as  of  bold  poetic  turn<.  The  gnl,  in  the  Mascurene  and  SeTcfaellet  b" 
FreiM'h  inniruage,  in  short,  is.  like  every  t»ther,  Frenidi  Ciuinna,  the  French  West  Indieik  tfct 
the  expoiiviit  of  the  nation.-ility,  vicissitudes  greater  ]>art  of  llayti,  in  Illinciiis  UirjufflL 
intelli^'ence.  culture,  nnd  t:i>te  oi'  tiie  people  Louisiana,  and  somc  other  of  the  Unili 
tiiat  s))eMk  it.  It  is  written  wirli  tiie  smie  let-  by  the  hnhitan9  of  Lower  Canada  and 
t'.-ra  a^  t)ie  KnLdi>h.  K  anil  W  occur  only  in  some  aboriginal  tril>e8,  and  in  some  tettl 
I'liton.  Xnniian.  and  Flemish  name>  incnrpo-  in  Asia  nnd  Oceanica.  There  are  alvo  MiO 
rated  into  Fn-iicli.  and  in  other  fi>reiL'-ii  words.  French  colonies  in  the  l^anat  of  TenwiAr  tmk 
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elsewhere.  It  is 'the  most  generally  known  ;  import;  they  flourished  most  daring  the  11th 
of  ail  languages  among  civilized  nations,  and  i  and  12th  centuries.  The  troureres^  on  the 
many  illustrious  foreii^ners,  as  I^eibnitz,  Hum-  |  other  hand,  in  their  narrative  poems,  known 
boldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  WilliAm  Jones,  iiave  as  e/Mrmons  fie  ge»te^  and  written  in  the  ener- 
written  s*>me  of  their  works  in  it.  The  dialects'  getic  langue  iVoil^  treated  of  great  national 
of  the  huigne  (Toe^  particularly  the  Limousin,  ,  subjects  and  celebrated  tbe  heroic  deeds  of  il- 
Lan^JTuedocieu,  and  Provencal,  are  spoken  8.  lustrious  kings  and  knights.  Some  of  their 
of  a  line  passing  through  the  departments  of  !  compositions,  the  earliest  especially,  have  a 
C'harente,  Cliarente-lnferieure,  Haute -Vienne,  ,  striking  character  of  grandeur,  which  may 
Creuse,  AUier,  Puy-de-D6me,  Haute-Loire,  sometimes  be  not  unfavorably  compared  with 
Ardeche,  Drome,  and  Isiire.  Celtic  (Breyzad)  \  that  of  tiie  ancient  epic  poems.  These  ehan- 
is  spokfU  by  about  1,0<)0,000  people  in  Finis-  j  Bon$  de  fjestey  which  are  also  called  romans^ 
tire,  Cote-du-NonI,  and  Morbihan;  Basque  by  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  classified 
about  l.')0,0<>0  in  Basses- Pyr^n^es;  Flemish  in  '  into  three  cycles,  l)earing  respectively  the 
parts  of  Le  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais;  Catalan  j  names  of  Ciiarlemagne,  King  Arthur,  and 
in  Pyrenees-Orientales;  and  Italian  in  Corsica.  !  Alexander.  The  first  cycle  of  course  includes 
— Among  the  authors  of  grammars  of  the  ,  all  the  poems  that  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the 
French  tungue  are:  J.  Sylvius  (1537);  Robert  great  Prankish  emperor,  his  descendants  and 
and  Henry  Stephens  (Paris,  1558  and  1579);  i  vassals;    one  of  tiie  oldest  and   perhaps  the 


liamus,  Grammaire  franfaii^  (1571);  Vauge- 
las  Jiemarques  iur  Ui  languefran^am  (1047); 


most  magnificent  of  this  category  is  entitled 
La  c/tanifon  tie  Roland  ou  de  Roncetaux,     The 


the  Port-Royal  writers,  I^ncelot  and  Arnauld,  Armorican  cycle  or  tiiat  of  King  Artimr  is 
Grammaire  general e  et  raimunee  (lOOO,  often  j  filled  with  tlie  traditionary  legends  connected 
repubii>bed);  Wailly,  Grammaire  fran^aUe  with  old  Britain  and  the  achievements  of  the 
(1754);  Beauzee,  Grammaire  generate  (Paris,  !  Norman  warriors;  the  Roman  de  Bruf^  or  that 
17«»7);  lA'vizac,  **  Theoretical  and  Practical  |  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  on  one  side,  and  the 
(Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue"  (1801);  Roman  de  Rou^  or  that  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
Fabre,  Syntaxe  fran^aine  (1803);  Gudroult,,  '  mandy,  on  tlie  other,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Grammaire  /ran fa ise  (1800);  Lhomond,  ^le-  \  double  foundation  on  which  all  the  poems  be- 
vieittA  de  la  grammaire  fran^ise  (last  ed.,  longing  to  this  series  rest.  The  cycle  of  Alex- 
1805  J ;  (iirault-I)uvivier,  Grammaire  des  gram-  ander  consists  of  poems  in  which  recollections 
ma  ires  (1811,  many  times  reprinted);  Landais,  |  of  (Jreece  and  Rome  are  strangely  mixed  with 
Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee^  a  compila-  chivalric  notions  and  legends  of  fairy  land, 
tion  from  numerous  sources  (1830);  Noel  and  '  The  **  History  of  the  Taking  of  Troy,'*  com- 
Chapsal.  Xonvelle  grammaire  /ran paine  (1823,  |  posed  about  1100  by  Benoit  de  St.  Maure,  and 
many  times  republislied).  Still  later  are  the  ,  the  **  Romance  of  Alexander,"  about  1180,  by 
grammars  of  Letellier,  Poitevin,  and  Larousse.  ',  I^mbert  li  Cors  and  Alexandre  of  Paris,  are 
Among  the  best  dictionaries  are  those  l)y  '  fair  spocimeiis  of  these  compositions.  They 
Robert  Stephens  (French  and  Latin,  1543);  ,  were  succeeded  by  satirical  and  allegorical 
Aimar  de  Ran^onnet  (1000);  Richelet  (1080);  poems  of  ecjually  vast  proportions,  some  of 
Fnreticre  (109O) ;  Menage  (10U4)  ;  the  fa-  which  enjoyed  unparalleled  pt)pularity,  such  as 
inous  dictionary  of  Tr6voux,  so  named  from  the  Roman  du  remird  and  the  Rtmian  de  la 
its  place  of  publication  (1704) ;  those  of  Boiste  rov,  from  which  Chaucer  afterward  adapted 
and  Bast ien  (180i)),  Roquefort,  Raymond,  La-  and  partly  tninslrttc<l  his  ''Romaunt  of  tlie 
veaiix,  and  Landais:  several  works  bv  Charles  Rose.''  The  fabliaux  and  several  liirhter  kinds 
Nodier  :  and  Bescherelle,  JJictionnairc  na-  i  of  poetry  cnltivati*<l  by  the  troubatlours  were 
tiouaK  ou  Grand  dictionnaire  crititjue  de  la  also  treated  by  the  trouveres.  who  foimd  here 
htngue  /ran false  (2  vols.  4to,  1843-'0).  The  an  appropriate  field  for  their  ingenuity  and 
iJictionnaire  de  raca4lemie /ranpiise  was  pub-  reatly  wit.  Among  those  who  excelled  in  the 
lislicil  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1094,  and  has  been  /ddiaux  was  Rutei>euf,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
several  times  reprinted.  A  Dictionnaire  hin-  of  St.  Louis.  Softgs  were  not  neglected,  and 
torique  de  la  langxie  /ranpaisr^  on  a  grand  those  of  Ai»elard  in  the  Pith  century  enit»y- 
scalc,  is  in  preparation  by  the  academy.  The  e<l  a  wide  popularity.  Audefroy  le  Bastanl, 
late-t  and  best  dictionary  is  that  of  \\.  Lit-  Quesnes  of  Bet hune.  and  the  castellan  of  Cou<*y 
tre  in  4  vols.  4to  (Paris,  18G3-'73).  (iirard  were  afiiong  his  most  distinguishe<l  successors. 
(1730),  Beauzee  (1709),  Roubaud  (1785),  and  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne  ami  king  of  Na- 
Ciuizot  (180!»-'22)  have  written  on  Frenrh  varre,  deserves  to  Ik;  particularly  mentioned ; 
•ynonymes;  an<l(»erusez  (1801),  Henry  (1811).  the  somrs  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  love  for 
Villeinain,  in  the  dictionary  of  the  academy.  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  mother  of  King 
J.  .1.  Ampere  (1841),  F.  Wey  (1845),  and  F.  Louis  IX.  (»f  France,  have  given  him  historical 
Genin  (1845-*0),  on  the  history  of  the  French  celebrity.  The  progress  of  prose  was  slower 
lan^ruaire.— LiTERATiRE.  The  earliest  litera-  than  that  of  poetry,  but  the  13th  century  pre- 
ture  of  France  is  that  of  the  troureres  and  sents  two  specimens  showing  that  it  had  al- 
frouftadottm,  Tlie  latter,  who  wrote  in  the  ready  nc<|uireil  a  eertjiin  degree  of  power  and 
soft  sontliem  hingue  cTor, produced  short  lyri-  polish;  these  are  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Con- 
cal   efl^usions  on   love    or  matters  of  trifiing  .  quest   of   Constantinople,"   by   Villehardouin 
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(1207),  rt'inarkaLlo  for  its  solduT-liko  sini-  •  porfoction  to  inferior  branches  of  poetrr.  Ron- 
plicity  and  htrai^htforwardnoss,  miuI  the  J//-  >anl  attoinptcO  a  bijfher  tli^rht ;  lie  tried  to  id- 
moin-H  in  which  Joinvillo  tells  «»t'  the  heroic  vest  Frenoh  verso  with  that  pt)wer,  varittj. 
deeds  and  private  virtues  uf  the  pH>d  kin;;  and  inspiration  irhich  he  80  much  admired  in 
Louis  IX.  The  whole  literature  of  tiie  14th  Crreek  metres;  but  his  violent  introduction  of 
century  <*uhuinateM  in  Fr<»issart*s  ^H'lironi-  :  foreign  forms  and  elements  into  the  vtrnanihr 
cles/*  which  remain  the  model  of  this  kind  of  '  was  far  from  attaining  the  fortunate  result*  hv 
writinjr,  and  present  the  liveliest  pictures  of  anticipated ;  in  spite  of  all  his  defectit.  h«»wr- 
society  and  manners  durin^r  that  period  of  war  '  ever,  he  contributed  to  elevate  the  ton*;  I'f 
and  galhint  emprise.  Chri>tine  de  Pisan  and  French  poetry.  In  the  17th  century,  MalherV' 
Alain  Chartier  deserve  notice  lor  their  iutelli-  appeared  as  the  ret'onner,  or  rather  the  Ti."^u- 
pent  etVorts  ti>wanl  the  improvement  of  pro.se.  lator,  of  p<K*try;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  an*! 
This  improvement  is  fully  illu.>trate<l  in  the  meagre  imagination,  he  ridiculed  the  urti^tk* 
15tli  century  by  the  MtmoinM  of  Comines,  i  luxuriance  of  Honsard,  and  intrcMluced  a  *T}i«.- 
which  present  a  striking  delineation  of  the  of  grammatical  correctness  and  dry  eli^iiK*« 
characters  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  contempora-  which  sometimes  reached  pom^Kisity,  but  was 
ries.  Already  a  popular  i»oct,  Villon,  had  !  de.Mructive  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  Il> 
given  evidence  in  his  poems  that  French  verse  '  polishing  process  was  nevertheless  of  grrai  «cr- 
was  able  to  reach  a  high  sphere  of  excellence:  vice  to  poetical  language;  and  hi9(Kle!«.staR7a«, 
and  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans  that  it  had  lo>t  i  and  other  pieces  ])resent  many  beautiful  lirir*. 
nothing  of  its  gru<-efulness.  The  revival  of  !  which  arc  frequently  quote<l.  Matliurin  iJr- 
classical  learning  and  the  religious  reformati<»n  "  gnier  (1 073-1 01 3)  was  the  earliest  of  the  FriDri: 
exerci>etl  a  powerful  inllueuce  on  Fren^'h  lite-  Siitiric  poets,  ancl  his  verses  are  full  of  vitor. 
rature  in  the  lOth  century.  Its  ])rincipal  char-  Balzac  devoted  his  attention  to  the  imjirove- 
a«"teristics  being  freedom  of  thought  and  vari-  mentof  prose;  and  hissemi-philosopbicalw«»rks. 
ety  of  >tyle,  writers  cannot  be  ,iudge«l  accord-  '  his  epistles  espe<'ially,  were  valuable  at  the  time 
ing  to  a  single  >tandard.  In  originality  Habe-  '  as  models  of  careful  and  harmonious  rhrttiric. 
lais  and  Montaigne  are  entitled  to  the  first  Such  were  also,  notwithstanding  their  manner- 
rank.  The  former,  whom  L«)rd  Hacon  styled  ism,  the  frivolous  but  witty  letters  of  his  fritDd 
**the  groat  jester  of  France,*'  was  a  profound  Voiture.  Hoth  were  great  favorite^  at  the  h*- 
scholar,  physician,  and  philosopher,  and  con-  j  tel  Hambouillet^  the  headtjuartent  of  a  si«vi«ty 
tented  himself  with  the  renown  of  a  pro-  ■  of  wits  and  fashionable  ladiesL  who  acted  as 
fane  humorist.  Ilis  nondescript  romance,  the.  arbiters  of  good  taste  and  elegance.  Many  so- 
**IIi>tory  of  Gargantua  and  I'antagruel,"  is  |  cial  reunions  were  now  in  reality  literary  cluti^ 
tilled  with  stran;re  tales,  wihl  notions,  amu-  ;  which  gave  particular  attention  to  philo]ogie«i 
siuLT  <iuil»lilc»«,  an<l  gross  butfooneries,  inter-  pn>priety;  one  of  these,  receiving  from  Car- 
spersed  with  a  seasoning  of  gooil  si'nsi',  sound  dinal  Richelieu  the  title  of  the  French  acade* 
phihiMipby,  and  raillery.  A  writer  of  nmre  my,  was  especially  apiK»inted  "  to  establish 
retinenient  arid  keener  wit  was  Montaigne,  ■  certain  rules  for  the  French  language,  and 
whose  "  Kssiys,-'  one  of  the  standards  of  "  make  it  not  only  elegant  but  capable  of  treat- 
French  literature,  are  a  series  of  free  and  fa-  |  ing  all  matters  of  art  and  science."  I.eav- 
Tuiliar  <Iis.iuisitions  upon  every  subject,  couched  ing  mere  dis(}uisitions  aliout  words  to  snrh  Hh 
in  the  mo«.t  easy  and  winning  style,  but  skepti-  cieties,  three  great  men  n4»w  enriched  Frenrh 
cal  and  cvnical  throughout.  His  views  were  :  literature  witli  works  in  which  rtTle  «*as  oolv 
partly  reduced  to  a  system  by  his  friend  and  a  medium  I'or  conveying  original  ronceptifio* 
disci|>1e  ('liarn»n,  in  his  treatises  /V  fa  .«'/-■  or  powerful  thoughts.  Pierre  Corneille  brttucht 
(jtJf.^i  and  /fut  tnn'it  ririfi'i*.  Meanwhile  the  ■  tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  which  La» 
reformation  had  been  vindicated  by  Calvin  not  been  surpassi'd  on  the  French  stage; 
in  his  Iinttitntinit  (ff  hi  rtlitj'nm  rhr*tit'inu\  .  Lf  Cid^  llorar^^  Cinna^  and  Pk^lfteHttt  arr 
a  masterly  ]iii*ce  of  writing,  which  afforded  still  the  objects  of  admiration ;  while  Pvm- 
convincimr  evidence  that  Fren<'li  prose  luul  p*i\  IMmjune^  litrncliu9^  Don  Snnrhe,  and 
now  ac«piircil  strength  and  trravity  enough  to  yirowtdr,  though  less  perfect,  alMiand  with 
become  a  tit  vfliicle  of  n-ligiitus  chnjuence;  striking  beauties.  I)escartes,  in  his  IHtrcnn 
and.  later  in  the  century,  an  admirable  pam-  /o/r  la  intthotle^  showed  that  the  French  Ter- 
phlet,  the  Satin'  Mi'ni/ff*^,  and  s.ime  speeihes  ,  na<'ular  was  now  etjual  to  the  highert  pLilo- 
of  the  clianc«>llor  1/IIopital.  pn»vcd  it  to  be  sopliical  subjects;  and  Pascal,  in  his  Lettm 
tK-xible  fiiouLrh  for  political  pur[H»>^e*i.  Its  ca-  jimrinciahf^  in  which  comic  pleasantrr  aaii 
pacity  for  TiLditrr  sui>j<'cts  bail  Ihmti  prt'viimsly  •  vehement  eloquence  are  happily  blended,  tir4 
demonstrate<l  by  the  talcs  nf  M.irgarct  nf  Na-  framed  a  standanl  of  French  prose.  Such  wa» 
varre.  -\inM»t  in\est»d  it  with  niw  gra«*  s  by  the  opening  of  the  splendid  literary  epoch 
hap)»ily  blmdin;:  (ii'fcian  and  rren<-h  )i('aniii<«  which  is  generally  style<l  the  age  of  Louis 
in  hi- traii^l  ition  of  IMutan  h'-*  -  I.iv.>."  In  XIV.;  and  following  it  came  a  galaxy  of  sape- 
poetry  t)ii<i*  piM-itnl  wa'^  h-^s  Micic-Mul.  (le-  rior  mimls,  who,  under  the  royal  patri4ia^. 
nil  nt  Mar.it  I IIIO  bVlJihad  iinK*  d  .Nhil.itrd  applieil  themselves  to  perfecting  every  hrsnch 
eliL'ain'i'.  ::raic.  and  wit,  in  hi-  ipi-»t]r«i.  epi-  of  literature.  Sacred  eluqaence  was  socPrts- 
gram-,  and  ele.zies;   but  lie  hail  ni*  rely  L'i\eu  i  fully  cult i vat eil.  and  the  puipil  was  adoneil  K* 
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tlio  fiHUT.al  orations  of  Bossnet,  full  of  pathos  '  which  under  the  pens  of  Saint- R6al  and  Vertot 
and  rtdi;:ious  melancholy ;  of  F16(.*hier.  remark-  was  but  a  faint  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient 
ahle  fnr  artistic  finish ;  the  sermons  of  Bourda-  historians,  was  treatcnl  with  some  energy  by 
lone,  the  powerful  dialecticianf of  Massillon,  the  i  Mezeray  in  his  IlUtoire  de  France^  and  with 
must  exijuisite  an<l  most  attractive  of  preachers,  ingenuity  by  Fleury  in  his  Jlivtoire  de  V  l'JfjU$e^ 
and  of  Fenelon,  two  of  whose  sermons  place  him  while  Bossuet  clothed  it  with  an  imposing  char- 
in  tiio  same  rank  with  Bossuet.  Tragedy,  in  acter  of  eloquence  in  his  DiMours  8ur  Phis- 
the  hands  of  Kacine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  toire  -unicerselley  and  witii  the  earnestness  of 
iinpn>in:;  character  with  which  it  had  been  in-  ■  theological  discussion  in  his  IlUtoire  des  taria- 
vested  by  C'orneille,  but  teemed  with  the  most  .  tions  des  Egl'mes  proUstanUs,  The  personal 
touchiiii;  iiuman  feelings,  clothed  in  a  language  I  Manolres  of  Cardinal  de  Ketz  concerning  the 
una[>proachabie  for  correctness,  eleganj'c,  and  ;  wars  of  the  Fronde  are  among  the  masterpieces 
sweetness.  A ndromaq ue,  Iphif/enie,  ami  Phedre  of  familiar  history.  Hamilton's -l/^;/2o/r«  du 
remind  us  of  the  productions  of  ancient  Greece,  i  comfe  de  Gramont  brings  us  to  lighter  kinds 
wiiile  A  f  ha  fit'  brings  on  the  stage  in  a  style  of  of  literature.  The  novels  of  Mme.  de  Lafay- 
adeqiiate  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Hebrew  ette,  Z^tide  and  La  pri/icetae  de  Cleres^  pre- 
annals.  Comedy,  wiiich  had  l)een  successfully  '  sent  a  faithful  though  somewhat  ideal  picture 
Attempted  l>y  Corneille  in  I^menUnr^  reached  j  of  elegant  society,  into  which  we  penetrate 
its  highest  pitch  witii  Mtdiere ;  his  master-  through  the  familiar  letters  written  by  Mme. 
pieces  f^e  mhantlirope^  Tartu fe^  VAtare^  and  i  de  S^vigne  to  her  daughter  and  friends;  these 
L**  ff'mjius  nactintis^  are  profound  and  humor-  '  letters  furnish  us  with  a  complete  and  lively 
ous  creations.  L^  flcole  den  mar  in  and  Vf>oh  .  panorama  of  the  social  life  of  the  age.  FC»no- 
<^«'jiyl///w<'^.  which  are  scarcely  infent)r,  ^-ly/j/y/iy-  Ion's  Tt'/t^w//^?/^',  which  is  written  in  an  epic 
trion,  a  licentious  but  exceedingly  attractive  i  form,  and  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  nov- 
comedy,  /.<?/f'«^//i  r/i? /V/t/y,  a  strange  mixture  els,  created  a  deep  sensation  at  the  end  of 
of  tht*  eomic  and  dramatic  elements,  several  ;  the  17th  century,  being  con^idered  an  indirect 
farres.  Le  hour'jeoin  grnfifhonnne  &in\  Le  ma-  !  censure  of  Louis  XIV.,  gaine<l  great  popularity 
ladfi  'unitffinairt\  afford  abundant  evidence  of  '  on  the  same  account  during  the  following  reign, 
Moliere's  tle\il>ility  of  genius  no  less  than  of  his  ,  and  deservedly  keeps  a  high  rank  among  French 
powt'r  of  ob>ervati<m.  After  him,  but  at  a  great  ;'  standard  works;  it  marks  the  crowning  point 
distance  in  point  of  merit.  Ite^mard,  Dancourt,  of  a  remarkable  literary  perio<l. — We  now 
and  l>ut'resny  furnished  the  French  stage  with  !  reach  the  age  that  has  l)een  called  philosophical 
liirht  comic  sketclies.  Fable,  through  La  Fon-  '  par  exrellence.  A  number  of  free  thinkers, 
t;iine's  irenins,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller  among  whom  Bayle,  the  author  of  the  great 
scale:  tiiis  inimitaide  poet,  whose  popularity  is  Virtionnaire  /iiHforiqnt\  \n  the  leading  spirit, 
uiiri\ ailed  as  it  is  unfailing,  had  presented  in  and  certain  poets,  Chaulieu  especially,  ha<l 
his  collection  of  fables  '*  a  drama  in  a  hundred  been  paving  the  way  for  the  coming  philoso- 
a-^ts,*'  animat-.'d  by  truthfulness  and  keenness  phers.  The  17th  century  had  been  on  the 
of  observation,  transparency  of  narrative,  and  whole  a  reliirious  age;  the  l>^th  was  eminently 
humorous  fancy.  Most  of  these  (pialities  are  ,  an  age  of  skepticism  and  infidelity.  Literature 
also  found  in  his  miscellaneous  p«>e?ns,  and  now  became  a  means  of  conveying  bold  opin- 
esp».'<ially  in  bis  "Tales,''  whoso  licentiousness,  itms  or  assaulting  tinie-lionored  creetls  and  in- 
howcver.  renders  tliem  unfit  for  general  read-  5(titutions.  Foin*  men  t»f  genius,  Mtintesquieu, 
ing.  I)itlacti<\  philosophical,  and  satirical  Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Butlon,  exercised 
yioetry,  that  is,  poetry  under  its  less  poetical  the  most  powerful  intluen<'e  over  their  con- 
forms, iiad  as  its  representative  Boileau,  who  temporaries,  while  ea<'h  a«'ted  a  ditferent  part 
tini-«lied  the  work  previously  undertaken  by  in  the  general  struL'gle.  Montesi|uieu,  a  writer 
Mallierlje;  his  Art  p(n'tifjfn\  his  ICpUrrs,  his  of  unusual  s<Mipe  of  tiiind,  cond>ining  a  mascu- 
.*vi'/rf'.y.  as  well  as  his  beroico-eomic  poem  Lf  line  vig<»r  with  great  brilliancy  of  style,  coni- 
/'/^r/«,  are  remarkable  for  good  Sense  and  >ym-  nienced  his  career  by  publishing  Lin  Itttns 
nietry  ;  they  aboun<l  with  wise  maxims  an<l  ;/rr*f/;<r5,  a  satire  on  French  manners,  govern- 
comnion  truths  finely  expressed,  but  are  en-  ment,  ami  even  n-liyion.  lie  illustrateil  the 
tircly  deficient  in  poetical  enthu>iasm.  M«»ral  [»liihis^)phy  of  history  in  his /V>«/»*V//r////'>/M  *»/r 
phil«»',opliy  was  not  neglected.  Malel»ranche.  la  tfrandetir  ft  hi dtrndenc*d*n  Romainn,  ix  wmxa- 
tiie  discijile  of  I)es<'artes,  the  sagacious  and  terpiece  of  historical  style:  antl  finally  pro- 
i:najii\ative  autlior  of  La  rtrhrrche  de  Ja  rrriti\  diiced  the  Esprit  den  foin^  a  ]>rofound  tlisquisi- 
iJo-siet  in  his  CofmainManre  </<»  Dicu  et  dr  nni-  *  tion  upon  general  legislation — "a  book,'*  siiys 
in^in'\  Fenelon  in  Ihs  treatise  /V  rerl.^ttn''r  df  Vinet,  *'  with  which  genius  was  inspired  by  jus- 
/>/>'/,  and  Pascal  in  frairments  whicli  have  l)een  tice  and  humanity."  Voltaire,  the  true  per- 
crilb-cted  under  tlie  title  of  Ptnuitn,  c<»nsi(ler-  sonitii'ation  of  his  aire,  protean  in  di-ipoMtion 
vt\  t'i»»  liighe-t  problems  of  hinnariity  fnun  a  as  well  as  in  talents,  was  de>tined  by  his 
Ciiristiari  pt»int  <»f  view;  while  La  Rochefou-  faults  no  le>s  than  his  trood  (|Ualities  to  be- 
cauid  in  hi?*  Si  ntfnrc:*  rt  maiim**  wrote  a  libel  come  at  once  alea«ler:  and  the  power  he  seized 
upon  mankind,  and  La  Bruyere  in  his  t'urac-  when  still  young,  he  preserved  unimpaired  to 
/t-r^-^  drew  vivid  and  amusing  sket«*lies  of  Innnan  his  last  moment.  He  was  for  half  a  century 
char.icters.    manners,  and    oddities.     History,     the  king  of  public  opinion.     His  wonderful  ver- 
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sat ility  onal»K-«l  liiin  to  treat  >iK'<'o?sfully  almost  patliy;  Marivanx.  whoi^o  novels  an<l  romelirt 

all    hrani'lii'"  nt"    litiT-itiirc;    as  a  lra;ri(.'  poet  wcro  very  taiiious  in  their  day,  ami  M»tiK-  v{ 

lu*  take"*  rank  rioxt  to  C'«»riioillo  aii<l  liaciiic;  wljosc  j»lays  still  kei-p  tlio  i»ti4fo  ;  (iillii'rt.  aM(* 

lii>  iriiL'«-'lie>,  Mtrn/it,  Zuin,  Mn/tomtt^  AUiri,  iri>t  of  uncoiiinion  power;   Le  Sa;:^,  tlicaUI.'T 

iVf.,  foiiiliiiii-  patini?<  with  drainatio  interest  and  ot"  fill  JihfM,  the  nu»t  eelebruted  no\el  ul"  tU 

liveiines"*  1)1"  >tylo;  hi"  /Jliu'tnirmtur  f/iot/if/t^  ami  a^e,  and  of  Tnrctirtt,  perlinps  the  Iwst  cnn.t^iT 

otht-r    p!Ml«>*inpliical   po<.'nis  are   to  be   classed  next  to  those  of  Mtdiere:    lieuinnan  Ik:':*,  tn- 

with  tlie  lir^t  of  their  kind  :   while  his  miscella-  authur  of  tiie  Jiarhirr  de  Si  til  h'  ;  HcrnaniiD  -ir 

neonseirn'«i«»ns,  a-niiineroiisasthey  arespri^'ht-  St.    I'ierre,  the  author  of   Paul  tt   I'tn/t*  it : 

U\  raise  iiirn   in  thi-*  '•pherc  ahove  any  otiier  La   llarjie.   wln)se    f'ourg  tie    lid*  niturt  «ii* 

i'Veneh  ptret.     Tlie  perspieiiity  (if  his  mind  a|»-  onre   popular;    |)ucli»s,  Mile.    I>ehinnay.  a&<i 

pear««  in  his   Ifi'tinituaire   philoHfiiihifjue  and  Saint-Sim<m,    whose    MrmoirtM    piincd   a  ilv 

other  j»ldloH»phical  works;  and  his  wit  in  his  K-rved    eelehrity ;     Hartheleniy,     whti    wr«':e 

no\ els,  whirh,  not witiistandin^tiieir  licentious-  .  tiie    \'otjuf/c   tin  jeuiie  AuarharfiM   ft*   Grirt : 

ne-is,  are  nuMlels  of  their  kin<l.     Ills  various  Ilulhiere,  a  historical  e»ayij*t ;    IVevn^t.  wh«> 

linuks  on  history,  Charlf^  A'JI.,   Lf  sitrie  de  pr«Khire<l   the  novel  of  Mauon  Ln>r*i>ff :  3kl*r- 

Loni»  XIV.,  L' IiMtti  nur  its  nt^turmhtt  fmfiontt,  montel,  the  author  of  Jiili*aire  ;  (ireSH.'t.  tU 

are  still  rea<l  with  pnitit  and  pleasure;  while  author  of   Vtrt-Vert ;  and  J.  IJ.  HousM-an  and 

liis  bulky  c«>rresp(»n<K'nee  is  scarcely  excelled  Lebrun,  the  lyric  poets.    Tlie  n;re  was  uut  {Ni^ti- 

by  that  «»f  Mnie.  de  .Seviirne.     If  Voltaire  may  <'al ;  poetry  had  de^renerated  into  v^r-e  nmkinr. 

bo  Kai<l  to  have  been  the  master  of  minds,  .1.  nn<l  the  verse  makers,  in  iniitat it »n  of  ThiaiiKifi'f 

J.   lluussi-ftu   was   the  master  of  snuU.      His  '*  Seiisons,''  indidjred   in  all  stiris  of  deM-rip- 

passiiniate  eloquence  conquered  the  ctildest  and  tive  pieces.     I'elilks  the  most  j^kiltul  of  them, 

even  the  most  jirejudii'ed ;  eloquence  indee<l  is  i  piined   a  reputation   by  varii>n<    «lidactic  po- 

the  main-i]»rin;r  «>f  all  his  w<»rks.     As  a  writer  ems,  and  by  tran>]atiii;r,  not  without  a  orrtain 

of  impa>siiine<l  prose  he  has  no  superior,  scarce-  dejrree  of  accuracy,  the  "(ieor^io"   f.f  Vir- 

ly  an  equal,  amonirtlie  most  pertect  of  his  rivals,  pi.     Florian  wrote  fables  which  rank  ntrxt  to 

His  fir-it  e*i-av,  Jjittt'onrn  rontrr  leu  n^inicin  tt  tlio^e  of  La  Fontaine,  and  his  novfis  arc  ▼« 

/tjt  arfit,  whii'h  he  wrote  when  3H  years  of  a^re,  popular.    Toward  the  end  of  thvccuturr  imita- 

was  a  declaration  of  war  a;rainst  civilization;  tion  wa.s  the  order  of  the  day.  and  the  cnlj 

the  sec()n<l.    (frit/inf  d^  rint'ijuliti  parwi  hn  p«n.t  wiio  was  jrifted  with  ori^nulity.  Auiirt 

luninim*,  was  an  attack  upon  the  existing;  social  ('henier,  died  (»n  the  scattuld  WtVtrv  hi»  lirfS 

<»rder.     In  his  f^inih.  he  drew  a  visinnary  plan  etlusiuns  were  pnblishiMl. — Neither  the  reTulu- 

of  education,  and  in  his   i'outrat  ttnrial  jiro-  tion  nor  the  empire  was  favorable  to  litenitone. 

claimed  the  prineiplcs  of  ]n»pular  sovereipity  Some    tra^'edies  after   the   olas^irul    pattern, 

and  universid  sutfrau'e.     His  SinircUe  lUhi'ine  is  ann»njr  which  those  of  Joseph  Clienier  may  l* 

a  novi'l  in  whi<'h  love  and  paradox  are  blended  mentioned,  a  few  lijrht  eoniediefi,  besides  Di'Veb 

together,  while  liis  /'ouTtMniouM  excite  a  mixed  and  short  pt»em8,  were  not  fsutlicient  to  reliere 

fetlin;r<if  sympathy  and  dispist.     Hutlon  occu-  ■  the  fjeneral  dulne^s,     Mnie.  de  Stael  and  t'lia- 

;»ietl  a  less  airitated  s])ln.'re.  devoting  his  labors  teaubriand  were  the  forerunners  tif  a  rerival; 

to  the  description  of  nature;    and   his  ^reat  but  the  improvement  wa9  f>erLups  owiDp  1cm 

//^"«^»/■/v•    n'ltni'tll*'   is   a   literary  masterpiece,  to  the  rorZ/i/i**  and  Z\i//<;rtcif7/ir  n!"  the  fonner, 

thou;:h  its  scientific  reputation  has  passed  away.  L<  fjiuif  du  Christ  in  nisttie  and  Ltt  rutirtj^  of 

I)idi-rot.  a  passionate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  ;  the  latter,  than  to  the  influence  Qpon  the  pnb- 

J)\\lendiert,   a  ;rreat    jreometer.   founded    the  '  lie  taste  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  and 

AV /•///«'/'« W/V.  a  vast  review  (»f  human  knowl-  (iernmn  literature,  which  found  mor«r  and  mon 

ed;re,  i>\\i-n  tlireatenimr  to  so<ial  order,  always  admirers  in  France.     Tlie  romantic  M.*LtK>]  nov 

htistile  tt)  reliLfion.      Ilelvetius  in  his  treati>^e  inau;!urated  a  new  era.     Through  the  exvitiou 

7a   I'ffjirif,   h'llolbacb  in  his  Sijitf!me  dr  In  of  many  younjr  and  original  writers  new  life 

vnturi.  l.aniettrie  in  his   llnnnnf-imtrhihr^  and  was  infused  int«>  nearly  every  lirancb  of  lilf- 

liaynal  in  his ///.x/o/n  idiihmnfdiiijttr  dtn  dtux  rature.  jMjetry,  history,  philo«4»phT«    and    the 

//"/««.  far  cxciTihd  the  doctrines  of  the  eni'v-  drama.     An  animate<l  controver»%' was  main- 

oltqi.'nliot^ :   white  other  writers,  such  as  Van-  tained  in  pamphlets  and  peril Mlical.s  bi*twceB 

venarpies.  Font'iielle.  who^e  style  is  yet  ad-  the  suppi>rters  of  refonn  and  the  adherenu  c^ 

mired   for  its  cK-arness  and  eleirance.  ('(»n«lil-  the  «*lassical  sidnwd;  but  the  content  rearlwd 

lac.  a  most  perspicuous  analytic  philosoplh  r.  its  utmo-<t  fury  when  Alexandre  I ^unia^k  Victor 

Maldy.  a   liold  publi«ist,  and  C'ondorcet,  wln»*  Ilujro,  Alfred  de  Vijrny.  Fred^'ric  Souli^,  aid 

wrote   afterward  an   /:V(«^'/m/>/'  #//;(  jinnjri'i*   d(  other<  ]inHh]ced  on  the  sta^  drainad^  framed 

I'tn/trif   lnnnaih.  mostly  kept  on   the  si<le  of  according;  to  their  own  ideas  of  thi.*  Shake^tpctf- 

iiioderation.     The  various  branches  of  litera-  ian  style.     The  [K-rformancea  of  thc««  dramas 

turc  rt.nueeted  with  philosophy  Were  the  most  were  indeed  reirnlar  battle»  Itetween  th«o|ipo- 

productive;  but  the  others  were  I'ar  from  be-  sin^' literary  parties;  and  it  wa^unly  at  the cad 

inir  ncL'!ci'ii'd.  a**  appears  fmni  the  tollowimr  of  si-veral  year«  that  the  youniterlKMlTof  rom- 

nam'->«.  which  we  take  almost  at  randcni :  Crc-  b.atanisoanie  out  victorious.     Among  the  pU J* 

biii<>n  and   Miicj-.   |.i.th   traLMc   poet<«,  appeal-  thus  received  with  both  eDtLa««iaMn  and  cvft- 

inu',  tlie  loniKT  to  terror,  the  latter  t«>  sym-  Mire,  J/turi  III,  ct  »a  cewr,  Anionp^ 
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ng^e,  by  Dnmas,  ffemanL,  Ruy  BIm^ 
n  iJelortM^  Luerece  Borgia,  and  Le  roi 
r,  by  Hugo,  are  still  remembered;  while 
rlc6S  pieces,  successful  at  the  time,  have 
f.'illea  into  complete  oblivion.  In  fact, 
ly  ^ain  resulting  from  this  protracted 
)  wtis  the  abrogation  of  the  obsolete 
rhich  had  so  long  regulated  the  French 
A  reactionary  movement  was  attempted 
the  illustrious  actress  Rachel  appeared 
uch  striking  efiPect  in  the  tragtMiies  of 
He  and  Racine.  Ponsard  and  Latour 
ars  returned  to  the  old  form  of  tragedy ; 
)  Luerece  of  the  former  and  the  Virginie 
latter  enjoyed  but  ephemeral  success, 
the  ''School  of  Good  Sense,^'  as  the 
nts  of  this  movement  were  styled,  rec|L- 
\y  a  few  light  comedies  by  iEmile  Angicr. 
'hool  had  been  preceded  in  the  line  of 
f  by  Casimir  Deiavigne,  who,  gradually 
ng  from  the  classical  model,  attempt- 
reconcile  the  classic  and  the  romantic 
s,  in  his  Marino  Faliero,  Le%  enfants 
'ard  and  Louis  XL  Meanwhile  Eugdne 
was  day  by  day  increasing  his  enormous 
if  successful  comedies,  or  rather  vaude- 
on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. — Novels, 
with  the  exception  of  De  Vigny*s  Oinq» 
had  been  scarcely  noticed  during  the 
lent  of  dramatic  reform,  became  the 
soon  as  this  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dished.'  Foremost  among  the  novelists 
present  century  in  point  of  power  and 
ty  13  the  poet  and  dramatist  Victor 
whose  Xofre  Dame  d^  Paris^  Le%  fntse- 
1^9  trarnilleurs  de  la  mer,  and  V Homme 
have  achieved  a  wide  renown.  George 
Vfme.  Dudevant)  acquired  reputation  by 
iiana  (1832),  and  established  her  claim 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  writers 
time  by  her  subsequent  performances, 
ine,  Lelia^  Jarquee^  Andre,  Simon,  Mau- 
^onsue/o,  Le  chimpi^  La  mare  au  dia- 
petite  Fadette,  Lajilleule,  Lhomme  de 
md  by  her  Histoire  de  ma  tie.  Alex- 
Dumas,  the  inexhaustible  story-teller, 
lecjualled  popularity  by  his  Trois  movs- 
•«,  Vingt  ane  apres^  I^e  riromte  de 
onne,  Le  eomte  de  Monte  Cristo,  Joseph 
10,  Le  collier  de  la  reine^  Ange  Pitoti, 
"ktense  de  Charny,  and  otiier  romances, 
filling  more  tiian  a  hundre<l  volumes. 
>  Sue  also  achieved  great  popular  suc- 
ith  L(8  my  uteres  de  Paris,  Le  Ju{f  er- 
nd  Martin  Venfant  troute,  depicting  in 
colors  the  miseries  of  society.  Ilono- 
Balzac  un<lertook  to  present,  under  the 
•  La  eomedie  hnmaine,  n  daguerrotype 
•y  aspect  of  French  society  during  his 
this  immense  work  was  interrupted  by 
but  8c»me  parts  of  it,  complete  in  them- 
are  invaluable  for  depth  of  obwrvaticai 
uteness  of  delineation :  Eugenie  Gran' 
pere  Goriot,  La  recherche  de  Vahsolu, 
rat  de  mariage^  Modeste  Mignon,  Lespa- 
lutrts,  Les  scenes  de  la  tie  pritee,  &c. 


I  Fr^d^ric  Souli6,  who,  althoagh  his  popnlarity 
is  not  as  great,  is  nearly  the  equal  of  those  we 
have  Just  named,  evinced  uncommon  talents 
in  his  historical  novels  of  southern  France, 
among  which  Le  vieomte  de  Bhters  specially 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Still  greater  power 
characterized  his  pictures  from  the  social  world : 
La  lionne,  La  eomtes$e  de  Montrion,  Diane  ei 
Louise^  L^  lion  amourevx,  and  Les  memoires  du 
didble,  Alphonse  Karr,  in  his  Sous  Us  tiUevUy 
Midi  d  quatorte  heures,  Genenihe,  Clotilde^ 
and  numerous  short  tales,  has  given  unrivallei 
specimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  gen- 
uine hnmor.'  By  the  originality,  delicacy  of 
style,  and  charm  of  fancy  which  Alfred  de 
Musset  displayed  in  his  nautelles.  such  as  Fri' 
derie  et  Bemerette^  Emmeline,  Les  deux  mai- 
tresses,  Lefils  du  Titien^  and  Mimi  Pinson,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  as  a  novelist  Such 
is  also  the  case  with  Prosper  M^riro^e,  whose 
Chronique  du  temps  du  Charles  IX.,  Colombo^ 
Le  tas  etrusque,  and  Arshte  Guillot  are  gems 
of  their  kind.  Prominent  among  the  comic 
writers  was  Paul  de  Kock,  whose  novels  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  Dumas,  and 
who  wrote  also  many  vandevilles.  Besides 
these  masters  of  novel  writing  we  can  merely 
mention  their  contemporaries,  Idme.  Charles 
Reybaud,  Mme.  £mile  de  Girardin,  lli^ophile 
Gautier,  Charles  de  Bernard,  £lie  Berthet,  Pon- 
son  du  Terrail,  Jules  Sandean,  £mile  Souvestre, 
Paul  F6val,  and  M^ry.  Among  the  later  novel- 
ists, Henri  Murger,  Alexandre  \>\\mvAfils,  Uon 
Gozlan,  Arsdne  Jloussaye,  Champfieury.  Ernest 
Feydeau,  Ciustave  Flaubert,  £mile  Gaborian, 
Octave  Feuillet,  Hector  Malot,  Edmond  About, 
Cherbuliez,  and  the  literary  partners  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  deser\'e  mention.  Jules  Verne  has 
written  remarkable  scientific  romances,  which 
have  been  translated  into  English  and  widely 
read.  Of  nearly  the  same  class  are  the  fanci- 
ful scientific  works  of  Guillemin  and  £lyB^ 
Reclns. — Poetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in 
France  as  the  novel,  and  poets  have  been  and 
are  still  very  slightly  regarded  by  the  public; 
but  four  of  them  have  such  claims  to  admira- 
tion as  to  be  dear  even  to  the  least  poetical 
minds ;  these  are  lU'ranger,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  first  named, 
who  wrote  nothing  but  songs,  is  at  once  the 
most  national  and  the  most  ]>opular  of  all,  as 
well  as  the  best  known  in  foreign  countries. 
Although  song-makers  are  numerous  in  France, 
there  is  only  one  who  desen-es  to  be  men- 
tioned after  Beranger ;  this  is  Pierre  Dupont, 
who,  however,  stands  far  behind  his  master, 
Lamartine,  whose  efifhsions  present  a  combi- 
nation of  harmony,  human  feeling,  and  reli- 
gious sentiment,  is  the  favorite  of  minds  that 
incline  to  sentimentality  and  reverie.  His 
Meditations,  Harmonies,  and  ReeueiUements 
poHiqufs,  his  Joeelyn  and  Chute  d*un  ange^ 
are  still  read  and  admired.  Victor  Hogo, 
though  a  leader  in  all  departments  of  French 
literature,  has  not  been  less  successfiil  as  poet 
than  novelist.    His  Odes  et  haHades,  Orientalm^ 
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Fe^iiUes  (Vantomne^  Chants  dn  ertpuBntlr^Volx  '  </r*  J?/rj<f«/?(>Mr/7/j^wtf  an  attractivci6pe<*iiDencf 
intrrunns^  Lmt  ratfon$  et  len  omhrcs^  and  Con-  ]nirely  narrative  liistury,  i»ubli:>heil  lli!^tl>ri«ri  vi 
UmpJiitinitH  are  p«K.'nis  of  scntiincnt  and  fancy  ;  .  the  French  convention  and  of  the  dircetorv,  in 
while  his  <7ii///i;/f^/i^«  are  bitter  satires  against  which,  thou<rii  he  is  accurate  and  iDi]tartiaL 
\a{Mile()n  III.  and  his  associates.  His  hitest  his  nionarciiical  predilections  are  >tr(*n^!T  Ap- 
poein,  L'Arifiir  tfrrihU\  is  a  passionate  himent  ])arent.  CapetiguCf  who  died  toward  the  end 
for  the  misfortunes  of  France  in  1871.  In  of  1^^72,  wrote  voluminously  on  tho  reketH^n- 
1S74  he  piihlislie<l  a  novel  called  Quatre-tinfjt'  ary  side  of  French  history  from  JMiilip  Au^ni?- 
tnht\  which  <1elineates  the  j.Teat  year  of  the  |  tus  to  Louis  Philippe.  The  revulutifiiurj 
first  French  revolution,  17l>3.  Alfred  dc  Mus-  period  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
set,  periiaps  the  most  original  of  the  four,  is  historians,  among  whom  tlie  most  promiD^rL: 
less  knoun  than  either  of  them  outside  of  are  Thiers,  Mignet,  Micholet,  and  Louis  Hlai:c. 
France,  hut  in  his  own  country  his  reputation  The  tirst,  by  his  JlUtolre  iff  la  rirohitioh,  ut 
is  very  liigli.  Among  the  <»ther  poets,  C'asi-  ,  once  gained  a  pojiularity  which  gave  him  afi 
mir  l)elavigne,  whose  MvnjUnkttnei^  rivalle<l  for  introduction  into  p(»Iitieal  life.  His  f(iili<>i-«jDi&: 
a  while  tlie  suci*ess  of  Lamartine\s  Mtdifa-  IliMoire  dii  ronsufat  it  de  Vith^iirr  has  givtp. 
tion«^  Augusto  Harbier.  the  author  of  the  '  him  a  still  higher  rank  as  a  writi-r,  tliniigb  D«-t 
Jtimben,  Victor  de  La  Trade,  and  the  brilliant  as  an  impartial  and  trustworthy  historian, 
and  original  Theopiiile  (iautier,  must  not  be  ,  The  histories  of  Michclet  an<l  of  f.i>ui!»  lilau*-. 
omitted.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  mention  Jas-  who  has  also  written  a  brilliant  Hi»toirt  'K 
min,  the  barber  poet,  whoso  writings  in  the  '  dix  ans  (18o0-'40),  besides  several  oth«r 
laiiffue  d*or  have  made  him  popular  in  the  '■,  works,  are  marked  with  strong  deroiH-rati«- 
poutli  of  France  and  famous  abroad.  Fr6de-  I  opinions;  while  that  of  Migiiet,  a  \ivid  virt 
ric  Mi«tral,  a  Provenval  writer,  has  acipiired  •■  substantial  sketch,  bears  the  inipri'68  of  pLiIo> 
a  uniipie  reputation  by  his  works  in  the  Ian-  '  sophical  impartiality.  This  writer  has  al»opro- 
guage  of  his  native  province. — History  is  iin- i  duced  several  miscellaneous  hi^toncal  w«irks 
doubtedly  the  most  succosful  branch  of  mod-  '  which  are  highly  valued:  Jlintttire  dt  Jittrie 
cm  French  literature.  A  larger  number  of  Stmnt ;  CharlfH  Quints  turn  aMic*/tivn  ft  w 
valuable  historical  works  have  l»cen  ]>ublished  7Uort ;  J*hilippe  IL  et  Autonio  J*trr2 ;  and  a. 
witliin  the  la>t  oi)  veal's  than  during  any  other  large  compilation,  llUtoire  dt9  tttffntiatiohs 
equal  jieriojl  of  time ;  and  the  ta>te  for  such  per-  rehtirtg  a  In  nttcci'M»ion  d' Ettpatjue^  eoDtainiO): 
f<irmant'es  is  still  on  the  increases  M.  (luizot,  beautiful  narratives,  preceded  by  an  adiuirabii* 
the  LTcat  ]>hilosophical  expounder  of  social  in-  introduction.  I^martine  also  figun-s  aioeXif 
stitutions  and  moral  revolutions,  and  Augustin  the  historians;  his  JIUtoire  dt$  OirfthdUt, 
Thierry,  the  artistic  historian  of  the  middle  which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  fe«itM- 
aires,  ^tanll  loremost  among  the  ]>romoters  of  tion  by  its  inagnitieent  style  ami  enthusiastic 
this  historical  movement.  The  AW/m  «'/r /'/im-  spirit.  He  sul^sequently  publi^lled  the  JIu- 
toirr  de  F/'ftncf,  by  the  former,  the  Ilitttolre  toire  de»  const  it  uatits,  Ilittvirf  de  fa  rtstavrn- 
ffhiiral*'  df  hi  ririftMftfion  fu  Knrop*f  and  //m-  tion^  J/intoire  de  TurQuie^  A:*'.,  more  reniarka- 
tointjhit'rofi  de  la  eirUi^nitiontn  France^  yk'\\\A\  ble  for  showy  eloijuence  than  S4»undliv>s  aIhI 
he  wrt>te  l»efore  entraginir  actively  in  political  accuracy.  Napoleon  III.  dcfkTves  to  be  mcB- 
life,  and  h\n  /lintoire  df  hr  rtndnflnu  d'Anfjfe-  tioned  among  the  historians  tor  his  JIutoin 
terre,  which  he  <M)mpleted  alter  leaving  the  de  Jtilat  Ciintr^  two  volumes  of  whieh  were 
ministry  in  1H4H.  are  monuments  of  philos<iphi-  published  in  ]K05-'t).  (iroat  historiral  pulili- 
cal  history;  while  the  Ltttnasur  P/ihfoire  de  cations  have  appeared  under  tJie  iMtmnagteof 
/>«/wrr  of  August  in  Thierry,  h'ln  IJhfo  ire  de  h  the  government  or  of  learne<l  sotMctiv*.  the 
roni/m'tf  dt'  rAhfjlfttrn' par  Its  Xormunds^  hxa  Co/lection  det  hintoriens  de  France,  and  iht 
]ii'i'it:tdt9  InnpH  wt'rorintji*n»^  and  his  llintnire  Ilintoire  lit tt  mire  de  hi  Fniuce^  anioDi;  ih* 
dt'  itijnrnnitioft  dn  tiirn-t'tttt  en  Frftnrr,\tri.'H{.'nt  number.  Villemain  ought  to  In*  reckoiwd 
a  happy  comliiuMticni  of  dramatic  narrative  and  amiing  the  historians,  not  only  for  h\»  Hutcin 
perspicni»us  diMTiiiiination.  Amedce  Thierry,  de  Crtumrtfl,  but  for  the  adniiniMv  pictorviof 
August in's  l>rother,  presents  lively  pictures  of  men  and  society  in  his  excellent  TuhUa^j  ie  U 
(iaul  and  other  ciMintrics  Itefore  and  liuring  the  littimture^  and  liis  SourenifM  ccntemft^rait^ 
fall  of  the  W»-st  l!oman  empire.  Three  writers  VaulalK'lIe  luis  written  an  excellent  Jlistttirt 
have  thvoted  their  etlorts  ti»a  full  recital  of  the  de  hi  restttu  ration^  which  desi«rve»  more  fiBW 
general  hiMory  of  France:  Si>mondi.  wh«>se  tirui  it  has  gained.  I ^nf rev's  historical  Wi»rk» 
voluminnii^  wurk  is  an  inexliau-^tible  mine  of  are  eminently  judicious;  \i\*  J/tAtoire  dt  .Vii- 
knowIciL^e  and  thornuL^i  re-<earch ;  Michclet,  poUon  has  attracted  niurh  attention  both  at 
who  conihiiies  thi' prot'oiiiid  jrarningof  a  liciie-  home  and  abroad  by  its  new  views  aboat  the 
4lictine  niiink  with  the  humonuis  fancy  of  a  great  emperor.  Taxile  Deloni's  Ilutoir^  i^ 
pot't;  and  la^t  but  not  least,  Henri  Martin,  who,  Stcoutl  Fntpire  is  equally  judicious  and  mere 
under  the  iiM)iulse  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has  impartial.  (.ianiier-Pagi'S  ci>inplete«l  IB  I^ 
Miccessfully  en)bodied  in  his  bnnk  the  results  cendier,  1S7'!.  a  history  of  the  rvvulutitMi  ai 
of  mi»dern  science,  while  infu^iuL'  into  its  ls4,s. — Arclueology,  to  speak  only  of  prwlir- 
|iai;c<:  a  lively  and  never  slacLcninL'  inti-rot.  tioiis  of  this  century,  has  not  been  Deflected. a* 
Harante,  after  giving  (Is24-'G)  in  his  Ilitttvirt    is  evidenced  by  the  worka  of  Letronne,  Lavol- 
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Rochette,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  BeoU, 
Belloguei  De  Riviere,  I^rtet,  and  Quatrefages. 
ChampoHion  threw  now  light  npon  ancient 
Egypt  by  his  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 
glypliics.  The  study  of  oriental  langaages,  pro- 
moted by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  has  been  success- 
fully continued  by  De  Sanlcy,  M^nant,  Oppert, 
and  Renan,  in  tlie  Semitic  languages.  Lenor- 
mant,  Mariette,  Chabas,  and  De  Rong6  have  dis- 
tinguished themselyos  as  Egyptologists.  The 
works  of  Abel  de  R^musat,  Stanislas  Julien, 
Bumouf,  De  Rosny,  and  Hervey  de  St.  Denys 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  occidental 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  San- 
skrit.— Philosophy  was  brought  back  to  s]>irit- 
ualist  principles  by  the  natural  reaction  against 
the  materialism  of  the  preceding  age.  This  rev- 
olution, prepared  by  Royer-CoDard,  Maine  de 
IViran,  and  others,  has  been  accomplished  by 
Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples,  who,  under 
the  name  of  eclecticism,  unfurled  the  banner 
of  spiritualism.  The  eloquent  lectures  which 
Cousin  delivered  at  the  Sorbonno  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  rising  generation ; 
they  have  been  printed,  with  corrections  and 
considerable  additions,  under  the  title  of  Court 
de  philoiophU^  Fragments  de  philawphie,  and 
iJu  rmi,  dn  beau  et  du  bien,  Joutfroy  and 
Damiron,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  mas- 
ter, contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  same 
doctrines,  which  were  advocated  by  Cousin's 
younger  disciples,  £mile  Saisset,  AmMee  Jac- 
cues,  X'acherot,  Paul  Janet,  Adolphe  Frank,  and 
Jules  Simon.  The  books  of  the  last  named, 
Du  deroir^  De  la  liberie  de  eonscienee,  and 
De  In  liberie^  are  among  the  most  meritorious 
performances  for  healthfulness  of  tone,  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  generosity  of  mind.  Besides 
the  eclectic  schpol,  four  philosophers  of  great 
originality  and  uncommon  power  have  shone 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  viz. :  Joseph  do  Mais- 
tre,  the  zealous  a[)ologist  of  absolute  power,  in 
his  treatise  Du  pape^  and  the  eccentric  author 
of  tbe  Soirees  de  St,  Peterthourg ;  Bonald, 
who  in  his  Legislation  primitive^  as  well  as 
his  other  philosophical  writings,  upheld  the 
cause  of  monarchy  and  the  church ;  Ballanche, 
the  mystic  dreamer,  who  in  his  Palingenesie 
aociale  attemnted  to  represent  through  a  series 
of  symbolical  narratives  couched  in  a  poetical 
style  the  various  phases  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  and  hamennais,  who,  at  first  a  bold 
and  independent  defender  of  the  papal  power, 
was  graduiUly  led  to  become  the  advocate  of 
pore  demiicracy.  His  Essai  sur  Vindiff^renee 
en  matiere  de  religion^  Les  paroles  d^un  eroy- 
ant^  Le  litre  dn  peuple^  Une  toix  de  prison^ 
and  Esquisse  d^une  philosophies  show  the  va- 
rious sti'ps  of  this  transformation,  while  they 
are  placed  among  the  masterpieces  of  French 
docjuenre.  The  Cours  de  philosophic  positive 
of  Auguste  C<»mte  offers  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  has  found  many  disciples  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  England  and  America. 
Among  the  writers  on  social  science,  Saint- 
Simon  and  Fourier  aro  incontrovortibly  tlie 


most  conspicuous ;  and  although  their  doc- 
trines have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they 
have  exercised  a  jyowerfal  influence  over  the 
age.  Pierre  Lerouz,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Prond- 
hon  may  be  mentioned  as  in  some  sort  their 
disciples.  The  historian  Michelet  and  Edgar 
Quinet  take  rank  among  fanciful  philosophers 
by  a  number  of  publications. — ^The  various 
branches  of  natural  science  boast  of  many  ori- 
ginal and  powerfttl  writers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  we  must  place  Georges  Cnvier,  author 
of  Le  rlgne  animal  distribuS  d'apris  son  or- 
ganisation,  and  Beeherehes  sur  Usouementsfos- 
silesy  with  an  admirable  introduction  entitled 
Diseours  sur  les  revolutions  du  globe,  Cuvier*8 
great  contemporaries  Lamarck,  Jussieu,  De  Can- 
doile,  Lac^p^e,  and  Latreille,  and  rival,  £tienne 
Geofifroy  Saint-Hilaire,  must  be  mentioned  with 
him.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  is  worthy 
of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these  great 
men,  among  whom  are  Dum^ril,  Jussieu,  and 
Alcide  d^Orbigny,  have  published  brilliant  sci- 
entific works.  Minerai(^  boasts  of  £iie  do 
Beaumont,  Beudant,  and  Dufrenoy ;  chemistry 
especially  of  I^voisier;  and  chemistry  and 
physics  of  Th^nard  and  Dumas,  Gay-Lussac, 
Berthollet,  Despretz,  Pasteur,  Berthelot,  Che- 
vreuil,  and  Dnmas.  French  medical  literature 
is  particularly  rich,  from  the  contributions  of 
Biohat,  Broussais,  Corvisart,  Magendie,  Trous- 
seau, Claude  Bernard,  and  many  others.  Mathe- 
matical sciences  have  distinguished  representa- 
tives in  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ampdre,  Biot,  Le- 
verrier,  and  especially  Arago,  who  has  no  equal 
for  clearness  of  exposition  and  perspicnity  of 
style.  Among  the  travellers  of  this  century 
whose  writings  have  been  of  most  service  to 
science  or  who  have  attracted  particular  at- 
tention are  Bonpland,  Freycinet,  Duperrey, 
Dumont  d'Urrille,  Ren6  Cailld,  Victor  Jacque- 
mont,  Fontanier,  Father  Hue,  Dubois  de 
Montpireux,  Saint-Martin,  Marcoy,  D^Abbadie^ 
and  De  Beau  voir. — Many  able  pens  have  been 
devoted  to  political  economy  and  philosophy : 
Michel  Chevalier,  whose  Lettressur  VAmerique 
have  made  him  known  in  the  United  States, 
I^on  Faucher,  Rossi,  Adolphe  Blanqni,  Fr6- 
ddric  Bastiat,  Andr6  Cochut,  De  Beaumont, 
and  Do  Tocqueville.  The  last  is  well  known 
in  America  by  his  singtdarly  philosophic  trea- 
tise De  la  demoeratie  en  AmeHque.  The  ad- 
mirable historical  essays  of  Laferri^re  npon 
French  jurisprudence  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  political  writers  who  descr>'e  to  be  named, 
even  after  the  interest  of  the  daily  questions 
they  treated  is  gone,  are  numerous.  Among 
them  are  Armand  Carrel,  the  model  journalist 
Courier,  and  Cormenin,  his  imitator,  perliaps 
his  equal  in  point  of  pungency  and  wit,  though 
far  from  possessing  the  same  classical  perfec- 
tion. The  French  essayists  and  literary  critics 
are  a  legion.  Among  the  most  prominent  we 
may  mention  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and  Saint-Maro 
(iirardin,  who  were  admitted  to  the  French 
academy,  the  former  merely  as  a  Joomalist, 
the  latter  on  account  of  his  versatile  talents 
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a«  A  politirni  writer.  nMc  critic,  ami  elcprant  '  cial  value  are  pro<1nce<1  in  limited  and  coiii]>«ra- 

lc<turi'r;    I'liilarcto  C'liaMes,  J'revost-rarudol,  '  lively  isolated  districtH.     By  far  the  crretier 

Ciivillier-  FliMiry,    Kriiost    lU'iiaii.    Jlippolytc  part  of  tiie  French  vintage  is  Ofinsumed  within 

Kiuaiid.  Henri  Taiiie,  Kdinond  Si-herer,  C'aro,  tiie  country,  or  is  mixed  with  or  eniplnynl  ;•• 

and   Jules  Janiii.  tlie   feuilletonist.      (iuHtave  imitate  various  wines  of  cstahlished  repD:&- 

rianclie  and    Sainte-Beuve   are  entitled   t<»  a  tion.    The  total  prfnluct  of  the  country  anioHfit" 

]>r<)niinent  place  in  this  class  of  writers;  the  to   between    l,ri(M.»,00U,OfM.i   and   2j k5«.», ••*•«».•■* • 

iornier  was  a  sound  and  unsparin<;  critic,  in  gallons,  worth  about  S»35o,0o0.O(i«». — Fir*t  m 

the  tine  arts  as  well  as  literature;  the  latter  importance  as  an  article  of  comTnerce.  an«!  ir 

excelkMl  in  the  delineation  of  literary  cliarac-  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs  for  their  inirin- 

ters,  and  also  ])uhlished  a  Tahlctm  tte  hi  poenie  sic  excellence,  are  the  wines  produced  in  iht 

j'ranftfine  an  \iV  nurJe  and  a  history  of  the  department   of   Gironde,   a   part    of   the  oU 

rort-Ii<>yalists.     Charles  de  Itemusat  ami  Al-  province  of  (luienne,  of  which    Hordeanx  i? 

Iwrt  de  Hro^die  have  treated  historical  mat-  the  capital;  whence  the  di>t riot  is  alMi  viticul- 

ters  fr<»m  a  philosf>phical  or  relifzious  point  of  ,  turally  known  by  its  old  name  (»f  the  IWmlc- 

view.    Tlieophile(iautier,  Edmond  AlKiut,  Paul  lais.     Gironde  is  practically  divisible  into  firr 

de  Saint- Vi<-tor,  Leon  I >clahonle,  Vitet,  and  De-  wine-producing  districts:    M^-doo,   a  rtrip  r.f 

lecluze  have  particularly  devoted  themselves  to  territory  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  river  tiimndc. 

line-art  criticism;  Helccluze,  Ketis,  lleetor  Her-  extending  from   HIanquefort,  near  BunivaDX. 

lioz,  Fiorentino,  and  Scudo,  to  musieal  matters,  to  the  sea;  the  (iraves,  or  high   plain*«  Dear 

Of  recent  writers,  Enie^t  Kenan  hy  his  Vic  tie  the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the  lH>r- 

e/<>'M,   Lrn  a)nHrf*^  Saint  Paul^  and  LWuti-  \  dogne;  the  Cotes,  or  sIoikl-s  on  the  right  liank 

chrinte^  and  IIipi>olytc  Taine  by  his  I/ivtoire  of  the   Garimne;    the  Palus,  or  low  mar«).r 

fh'  ta  fitfrrafi/rr  atujhiiite  and  works  on  art,  territory  on   both  banks  of  the   (lamnnc,  in 

have    attnu'ti'^l    nmch    attention    throughout  the   immediate   neighborhoo<1    of    Hurdvaox: 

the  <ivilized  worhl.     Of  late  years  public  af-  and  the  district  of  Entre- deux -Mors,  or  h'* 

fairs   and    political   questions   have    so   much  lands   between   the   l)onlogiie    an«l   tian»nD«. 

occupied  the  mind  of  France  that  literature  Within  this  area  more  than  35(^•HM»  arref  are 

has  languished ;  and  although  there  has  prob-  devoted   to  vineyards,  wh<ise  annual  prudac- 

ably  been  no  falling  otf  in  intellectual  activity,  tion  exceeds  5(»,<mm»,<h>0  gallons,   five  i-iglilb4 

the  rising  generation  of  writers  do  not  seem  of  which   are   red   and   three    eighthfi   whitr 

on  the  win  do   to  equal   their  predecessors. —  wines,  worth  !ferir»,noo,0(M>.     The  poon-iit  kiii«2f 

See  Jlintoire  litteraire  th'  ta  France,  by  Dom  are  sold  at  less  than  a  franc  the  gallon,  uhile 

Kivet  and  other  Henedictinc  monks,  continued  the  best  fetch  in  favorable  seasons  con i^idenb! J 

by   members   of  the   institute   (22   vols.   4to,  more  than  20  francs.     The  distinguishing  qui- 

ITJiJ^-lH.'iS) ;    Ln  France  littirairc  (ls2»;-'42),  itics  of  the  wines  of  Gironde  are  purity,  Mb- 

nn<l    La    litferatttre  /rau^aine  coutcmjinraine  astringency,  lightness,  and  fra|rrance.     In  it* 

(lHil7-*44),  by  J.  M.  i^uerard ;    JIi*tnirc  litfe-  general  features  MediK*  is  a  h>ng,  narruw  plain. 

rairedcla  France araut  Iv  12'  */#V//\  by  Ampere  inclining  somewhat  to  the  Gin>nde,  and  foo- 

(3  vols.,  !k:jH-'4(>);    Tnhhau  th  la  Uttiratarc  tnining  about  45.on0  acres  of  vincTards  Iii9- 

an  inot/tft   th/c^  by  Villemain    (2  vols.  12mo,  ducing  annually  8.0<m».<hK)  gallons.     Of  WM 

last  ed.,  isr>7);    F$»ain  hut  Vhintoirc  Uttiraire  nearly  one  eighth  are  high -class  wines  an  cqBiI 

da    \\V  niecU^   by   Saint-Marc    (rirardin    and  amount  are  simply  tine  wines,  and  the  n'maii- 

Philaretc  Cha»iles  (ls27) ;    Tahhttu  tic  la  poinic  der  are  ordinary  qualities.     The  two  flr*t  me*- 

/;v//*f//M^/f»/ Hi' j»/<>/r,  by  Sainte-Beuve  (1H2S);  tioned  grades  yield  a  net   prtiduct  of  abnot 

Jlijttoirc  tic  ta  tittt'ratnre  fntu^'tinr,  by  Demo-  r».(MK),<MMi  bottles.     They  are  red  in  color,  ud. 

geot  (new  ed.,  1^57) ;  IFtt^toirt  itt  ta  ti)tiraturc  n<itwithstanding  a  slight  characteriatie  it»«fb- 

jrah^aiHC,  by  I).  Ni^tjird  (last  ed.,  1««»7);   ('nta-  ness,  have  great  tlavor  and  strength  vitboM 

lotiue  (ft'uerttt  iff  ttt  tittrairie  fran^ni:**'^  from  being  intoxicating,  and  after  lying  several  TMi* 

lx4n  to  ISi;."),  by  Otto   Loreiiz  (1>*71);    and  in  the  bottle  acquire  a  delicious  bunqnet.    Tfcty 

f^tmltH  nur  ta  tittiruturc  cvutiin}tf>rniiit\  by  not  only  bear  t ran siK»rta tion  iK-tter  than  otfaer 

Edmimd  Schercr  (1S72-':;).                               '  French  wiues,  but  are  even  improved  by  knife 

FK.IM'E,  Miofs  of.     In  respect  to  soil,  cli-  sea  voyages.    It  is  customary  to  airange  tbefli 

mate,  an<l  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  in  three  categories:  1,  the  classilied  winefl.  of 

wines  which  she  pri>duccs.  France  has  been  which  there  are  about  r><t  growths  reeogniaed 

c:dle<l  the  vineyard  of  the  earth.     Nearly  >even  by  the  c»»mmercc  of  lionleaux;  2,  the  eitUMS 


eiL'hth-i  of  her  territory  is  grape-beariuL'.  and  or  bourgeois  wines;  3,  the  peasanta*  or 

the  products  <if  her  vines  beiuL'  for  t lie  must  of  the  small  proprietors.   The  classified  gruwtbf 

part  but  sliuditly  jdcoliolic,  her  people  are,  a*^  a  are  again  suUUvided  into  four  or  five  kU^ 

rule,  wine  drinUer^i  without  beini:  mldicted  to  the  tirst  of  which  C(»mpri.M.^s the  celebrated  firrt 

intemperance.     With  tlie  exception  <if  the  ex-  three  gniwths  (/f*  troi»  premien  enr#)  of  tht 

t  rente  northern  and  north  western  departments,  whole  MihIoc.  viz..  the  Chatean  MargiBi*  ChA- 

the  whole  conntrv  is  n^>re  or  le-^s  devoted  to  teau  Latfitte.  and  Chateau  Ijitour,  vhM  ii* 

the  culture  «>f  the  gra]>e:  but  a^  cert.-nn  soils  of  equal  excellence  and  of  enonnooa  price 


and  e.\pi>sMr>-^  are  better  adapted  to  tiint  pur-     in  France.     In  this  division  it  it  alflo 

pose  than  otiiers  the  wines  of  lii::h  coiumer-    ary  to  include  the  Chateau  llaut-firioa,  ■  Tii 
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wine  of  ^cat  richness  and  delicacy  belonging 
to  the  neighboring  district  of  Graves.  Among 
tlio  second  and  other  growths,  well  known 
and  excellent  wines  are  the  Mouton,  I^oville, 
Cfrnaii-Larose,  Pichon-Longueville,  Cos-I)es- 
tournel,  Pontet-Canet,  Chateau  de  Beyche- 
villo,  i\:c.  To  all  red  wines  exported  from 
Medoc,  and  in  ftU't  from  the  whole  Bordelais, 
to  (ireat  Britain  and  tiie  United  States,  it  has 
long  boen  customary  to  apply  tiie  general 
name  of  claret,  derived  from  the  French  cfai- 
rtt,  wliich  simply  means  a  clarified  wine.  The 
protliftt  calK'd  claret  is,  however,  properly  a 
mixture  of  si'veral  kinds  of  wjne,  the  strong- 
bo<licd  varieties  of  Spain  and  southern  and 
southeastern  France  being  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  growths  of  Gironde,  to  suit  the  Eng- 
lish ami  American  palate.  The  term  is  un- 
known in  France.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  genuine  Medoc  wine  reaches  this 
country,  as  tiie  popular  taste  hero  inclines  to 
a  fn<*titious,  recnforced  wine,  having  body  and 
spirituous  strength,  rather  than  to  the  natural 
pnnluct  of  the  vineyards.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Great  Britain,  notwithst^mding  she  is 
the  ])rin<*ipal  consumer  of  the  tirst-class  wines 
of  MiMhK\  The  amount  of  mixing  carried  on  at 
Bordeaux  is  prodigious.  Iler  exports  of  wine 
aro  twelve  times  greater  than  the  production 
of  the  entire  Medoc,  and  half  of  these  exports 
sell  as  Bordeaux  wine;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  growths  of  Gironde  are  several 
times  mnltiplie<l  by  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  other  wines.  There  are  42  communes  in 
Medoe  in  which  wine  is  made,  from  each  of 
whieh  tiie  wine  takes  its  name,  although  the 
grand  wines  are  name<l  after  the  estates  on 
whi<h  they  are  made.  A  Margaux  wine  means 
a  wine  from  the  commune  so  called,  and  must 
not  bo  confuuntled  with  Chateau  Margaux, 
whii'h  is  wine  from  a  particular  estate  in  that 
commune.  Other  familiar  names  are  Pauillac, 
in  which  (-bateau  LatHtte  is  situated,  St.  Jii- 
lien  de  Keignac,  and  St.  Estephe.  South  of 
Med<K'  lies  the  district  of  (iraves,  which  pro- 
duces wines,  both  red  an*!  white,  of  greater 
b<Mly  ami  more  spirituous  than  those  just  de- 
scribeil,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
growths  of  Burgundy.  The  best  of  the  red 
wines  is  the  Ilaut-Brion,  heretofore  mentioned. 
The  district  of  Sauternes,  a  prolongation  of 
that  of  Graves,  extending  alc)ng  the  left  bank 
of  the  (iaronne,  j>ro<luce8  exclusively  white 
wine",  the  best  of  which,  though  of  delicate 
tla\  «>r  and  pure  aronui,  are  excessively  sweet 
in  «-omparis'»n  with  the  wines  of  Medoc.  The 
latter  «|Uality  has  been  given  to  them  of  late 
years  by  tiie  makers  in  consecpience  of  the 
growing  demand  for  sweet  Sauternes  wines  in 
JtiisVia.  Tfie  poorer  grades  of  Saut^^mes  are 
tliin  a!id  aciduhais.  The  principal  growths  of 
the  district  are  the  Barsacs,  Bommes.  and  Sau- 
ternes. the  tirst  of  which  proihices  the  Cha- 
teau Coutet,  the  secon<l  the  Chateau  La  Tour 
Blanche,  and  the  third  the  worhl-renowned 
Chateau  Yjjueni,  which  sells  for  from  12,0<»0 


to  15,000  francs  the  tonneau  of  200  gallons  at 
the  vineyard,  and  is  esteemed  almost  too  costly 
for  use.  The  wine  of  Chateau  Suduiraut,  of 
the  Preignac  growth,  also  very  celebrated,  is 
worth  not  above  4,000  to  5,000  francs  the  ton- 
neau. The  remaining  districts  of  Gironde  pro- 
duce wines  of  a  quality  considerably  inferior 
to  those  above  described.  The  best  are  grown 
in  the  vineyards  of  St.  £milion,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  differ  considerably  from 
the  M6doc  wines,  recalling  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  fine  port  wine.  Adjoining  St.  £milion 
is  the  district  called  Libournais,  and  N.  W. 
of  that,  (m  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  aro 
Fronsadais  and  Blayais,  yielding  considerable 
quantities  of  red  and  white  wines  of  good 
quality,  much  of  which  is  exported  under  va- 
rious names  to  America. — Koussillon,  formerly 
a  province  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
France,  but  now  merged  in  the  dei)artment  of 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  contains  about  180,000 
acres  of  vineyards,  which  pro<luce  liipieur 
wines,  dry  wines,  and  a  miml>er  of  sound,  full- 
bodied  varieties,  employed,  with  the  ad<iition 
of  spirits,  in  the  manufacture  of  imitatitm  port 
and  similar  wines.  The  most  esteemed  growths 
of  the  tirst  class  arc  the  muscat,  the  Malvoisie, 
and  the  Maccabeo,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
sweet,  rich  in  aroma,  and  fiery.  There  is  but 
a  limited  demand  for  them  in  France,  and  the 
greater  part  go  to  Russia  and  America.  North 
of  Koussillon  lie  the  departments  of  Aude,  116- 
rault,  and  (lard,  forming  part  of  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Languedoct  in  which  more  than  <J50,- 
000  acres  are  devote<l  to  vineyards.  The  wines 
are  rich  in  color,  spirituous,  and  full  of  bmly, 
but  coarser  and  less  finely  flavored  than  those 
of  Gironde,  and  arc  exported  to  all  parts  of 
F^rancc  to  be  mixed  with  the  Burgundies,  Bor- 
deaux, and  other  famous  growths.  They  aro 
generally  calle<l  rinn  dn  ritifh\  wines  of  the 
south,  and  are  classified  as  wines  f«)r  distillery 
and  wines  of  conmierce,  the  latter  being  apiin 
subdivide<l  into  fine  and  ordinary  red,  and 
white  dry  ami  white  li(]ueur  and  muscat  wines. 
The  choicest  growths  are  found  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Ilerault  and  (Jard,  the  former  of 
which  is  said  to  vield  more  wine  than  the 
whole  king<Iom  of  Portugal.  The  St.  GilleS 
wines,  made  in  Ganl,  are  of  a  brilliant  pur- 
ple color  and  poss^'ss  unusual  strength  and 
l>ody,  which  (pialities  they  im[>art  to  weaker 
wines,  whence  thev  are  calle<l  r//M  fermes  and 
rim  tie  remedf.  Not  a  little  of  the  so-called 
sherry  and  port  wine  of  commerce  is  manu- 
factured from  the  St.  (lilles.  The  lus<'ious  and 
fragrant  Frontignans  and  Lunels,  which  aro 
made  from  mus<>at  grapes,  lielong  to  Herault, 
and  were  once  in  great  favor  as  liqueur  wines. 
I^irge  qmmtities  of  alcohol  are  also  distilled  in 
this  department,  most  of  which  is  sold  in 
France.  The  department  of  Basses- Pyrenees 
produces  about  lO.oOo.OoO  gallons  of  wine, 
of  which  the  growths  of  Juranc<»n  and  (ran, 
red  and  white,  aro  most  esteemed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  districts  above  mentioned,  every  de- 
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pnrtmcDt  of  aoiitliern  France  produces  wines  \  the  first  quality  of  which  ranks  amoDg  tbeb*«: 
of  a  hiinilnr  character,  but  generally  of  an  in-  in  France.  North  of  Lyons  and  alon^r  tur 
fcrior  quality,  which  s<.Tve  tlicir  purpO!«o  as  Sanne  and  other  tributaries  of  tho  iShoiir  h* 
ri/m  ile  renutU. — To  the  valley  of  tiie  Khone  ,  the  districts  of  Beaujuhiis,  Maconnuis.  and  C'lr 
bch>n;;s  another  division  of  wines,  the  greater  de  Chalon,  the  witn^s  of  which,  \i'hile  dilfehnr 
and  more  re)>uted  part  of  which  are  produced  in  many  resi>ects  from  those  of  Burfrumly  tn*: 
tin  the  ri^'ht  bank  of  the  river.  Tlie  Cote  du  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  may  be  said  !•»  f«-nL 
Rhone,  as  that  part  of  thv  department  of  '  a  connecting  link  between  them.  TL«r  Brir;<«- 
(iard  is  called  wliich  borders  on  the  Riione,  la  is,  formerly  part  of  the  province  of  Ly«»on*>. 
produces  red  and  white  wines  not  unlike  ,  but  now  mainly  fonninp  an  am mdisMrini'DX  <■! 
tliose  of  St.  (iilles,  but  of  liner  (pnility.  On  ;  which  Villefranche  is  the  chief  place,  lir*  lur 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighboring  tween  Mucon  and  Lyons  on  the  right  t<ink  *i 
department  of  Vaucluse.  are  tlio  vineyards  .  the  Saone.  The  district  being  hilly  in  part^  tic 
of  CliJiteauneuf-du-rape,  the  wines  of  which,  '  vineyards  are  designated  as  high  or  li»w  Bvic- 
being  spirituous  and  <hirk-colored.  are  exported  jolais,  according  to  their  situation  and  eli-vathii. 
in  large  quantities  to  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  I  The  low  Beaujolais  produces  a  greater  qaaatifr 
to  be  mixe<l  with  the  ]>oorer  growths  of  those  of  wine,  but  of  a  coarser  quality,  tiian  thv  VvA*. 
district"*.  Furtiier  up  the  Rhone,  on  its  right  The  best  growths  are  those  nf  CTienasv  FlrE- 
bank,  in  the  department  of  Arderhe,  jire  pro-  ry,  Lancie,  and  St.  fitienne-la-Varenne,  h«hl- 
ducred  the  white  wines  of  St.  I*eray,  both  dry  colored  wines,  and  the  Jullienasi,  i»hich  rejTe- 
nnd  etl'ervest-ent.  The  fonner  are  spirituous,  sents  a  class  of  fine,  strong,  and  d«:e|»-i^loKii 
delicate,  and  of  an  agreeable  boU(]uet ;  the  '  wines.  The  pnKiucts  of  the  Beai^iolai«  %Tt  u 
latter  heady  and  sweet,  but  the  sweetness  a  rule  more  acid  and  delicate  tijan  thi*:^  of  tL; 
arises  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  gra])e,  and  ,  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  are  largely  c(»n^inBc^ 
not  from  the  addition  of  sugar,  whence  it  is  '  in  France.  The  Maconnais  is  tlie  district  lyinj 
considerc*<1  more  wholesome  than  cliampagne.  around  Macon,  and  hnine<liate)y  N.  of  the  Bins- 
Crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  again,  '  jolais.  It  formisl  part  of  ancient  HurgniHiT. 
we  find  at  Tain,  in  the  department  of  Hrome,  and  its  wines  are  regardeil  as  u  species  of  fiecoDii 
which  is  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Dauphiny,  class  Burgundies.  They  are  both  red  and  iriiit«. 
the  famous  vineyards  of  the  Hermitage,  so  the  former  class  greatly  predominating  in  qiui* 
calletl  from  the  retreat  whieh  <»ne  (laspard  de  tity  but  not  in  quality.  The  In'st  re«l  irr*ivtitf 
Sterimberg,  a  courtier  of  Queen  Blan<'he  of  ,  are  those  of  Thorins,  Roinani-clie.  St.  Am(4r. 
Castile,  i^t  said  to  have  built  early  in  the  l.'Uh  and  Davaye,  the  finer  grades  of  which  ar«w4 
century  on  a  lotYy,  round-to^»ped  hill  rising  ab-  unfrequently  taken  into  Jiurgundj  and  pM  ai 
ruptly  from  the  river.  Its  S.  and  S.  W.  sides  wine  of  that  country.  Much  of  the  nrd  Min'O 
de^icend  in  a  siTiesof  terraces  to  tlio  river  level,  is  alc(»liolic  and  exceedingly  aci<I ;  tiut  the  latter 
and  are  covered  with  vines  on  which  the  sun  quality,  the  result  of  unscientific  niethtidf  fi 
plays  the  whole  day,  maturing  the  Juices  of  the  making  the  wine,  is  not  considered  an  ubjcftM 
grapes  to  absoliiti'  perfection.  1  he  vineyards  by  the  natives,  who  almost  invariably  drnk 
are  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  soil  of  their  wine  mixed  with  water.  White' lUroo 
which  the  terraces  are  compoi>ed,  and  the  high  is  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  Punilly  tod 
quality  of  the  wine  depends  upon  the  combi-  •  Fuisse,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  tb« 
nation  of  the  growths  of  these  vineyards,  which  district.  The  Pouilly  wine  is  the  finest  prodirt 
are  always  sold  mixed;  so  that  a  proprietor,  of  the  Macon  nais,  and  in  good  Tears  is  mbtnIv 
in  order  to  have  his  pnMluce  classified  a<«  of  surpassed  by  any  wine  made  in  (raace.  Jtitdrf. 
first  ({unlity,  must  hold  property  in  tiie  three  of  a  deep  golden  hue  and  a  superb  bouquet  b^ 
vineyards.  Nine  tenths  of  the  wines  are  rt^l.  like  all  the  wines  of  the  district,  is  a  littk  tuo 
The  first  trrowths  are  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  be  heady.  The  Faisse  is  inferior  Id  qoalitr.  lad 
mixed  with  the  clarets  which  are  made  up  m<»stiv  used  to  mix  with  the  Pouillr.  Xk  iv- 
for  the  KnLdi>h  market,  and  only  the  second     maining  wines  of  the  Sa<'>ne  valley  are  tbow 


growths  are  sold  in  the  trade  as  Hermitage,  of  the  Cote  de  Chalon,  under  which 

But  these,  when  genuine,  are  esteemed  the  best  comprised  the  vineyards  of  the  ajTondi 

wines  of  southern  France,  being  distinguished  of  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne.    The  best  growths  havt 

by  ImhIv  and  richne^^s,  a  lively  purple  color,  and  an  admirable  ex|K>sure  and  are  nearijr  ivktad 

a  peculiar  lN>ui{uet.     The  white  Hermitage  is  to  the  Burgundies  proi>erly  so  called,  bvt. 


of  great  rarity  and  delicacy,  iind  will  keep  for    to  a  vicious  system  of  culture,  are  of  rasdvia- 
r>0  years.     The  \ineyards  of  Condrieu.  in  the     ferior  quality.     Tlie  lH*st  of  them  are  cnplovid 


department  of  Rlnuie,  south  of  Lvous.  produ<e  to  mix  with  Burgimdies. — The  Borgmidy 

n  white  etfervescent  wine  of  luscious  taste  and  <listrict  is  often  popularly  described  as 

a^rreeable  aroma,  which  is  described  as  an  iin-  preliending  the  departments  of  Yomia.  Cte* 

perfect  cIiampaL'ne.     In  the  commune  <if  Am-  (FOr.  and  Saone-et-Jx>ire,  which  were  aD  ia- 

puis  a  tew  miles  di-^tant,  ik  the  vineyard  of  the  eluded  in  the  ancient  province  of  Bai||^i4!f- 


Cote-Rotie.  literally  the  **  burnt  side.*'  which  But  the  greater  part  of  the  last  named 

has  an  exposure  S4>arcely  levs  favuraMe  than  m en t  is  monopolized  by  the  M&con  and  CAt it 

that  of  the  Hermitatrc    It  proilucos  re«l  wines,  Chalon  wines,  which  arc  not  tme 

of  remarkable  clearness,  strength,  and  boucpiet,  and  the  products  of  Yonnc  bear  no 
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tion  to  the  latter  than  do  those  of  Sa6no-et-  I  trachet,  produced  in  the  CAte  d'Or,  which  is 

▼  •  'I'l*  A.         *         A.  A.\^  "1a*  i?  •  A.1/*  *  A,  I*  A*  X*11  1a  A.1. 


Loire.  Tliis  restricts  the  production  of  genuine 
Burjfundy  wines  to  the  department  of  Cote 
d'Or,  literally  the  "golden  side,"  so  called  from 
a  Si^ries  of  luw  hills,  about  30  miles  in  len^h, 
which  stretch  from  the  neijrhborhood  of  Chalon- 
sur-Saone,  thron)?li  the  heart  of  the  department, 
to  Dijon.  Alon^  the  slopes  of  this  rid^re,  which 
has  a  general  S.  S.  E.  exposure,  lie  the  vine- 


noted  for  its  combination  of  body  and  strength 
with  an  exquisite  bouquet ;  after  which  rank 
the  products  of  the  vineyards  of  La  Perriere, 
La  Combotte,  and  La  Goutte  d*Or  at  Meursault. 
In  the  department  of  Yonne  is  produced  an 
extensive  class  of  white  wines,  bearing  the 
generid  name  of  Chablis,  of  various  degrees  of 
excellence  and  generally  of  agreeable  flavor. 


yards  and  estates,  frequently  extending  a  mile  |  They  are  much  exported  to  England  and 
or  two  on  the  plain  beneath,  which  produce  the  America,  and  are  ot\en  described  as  a  species 
famous  growtlis  of  IJurgundy.  These  may  be  of  Burgundy.  They  can,  however,  lay  no  bet- 
divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  tiner    ter  claim  to  this  title  than  the  wines  of  the  Ma- 


includes  Chambertin,  the  favorite  wine  of 
Napoleon  L,  KiclielM)urg,  Corton,  Tuche,  Ro- 
mance de   St.   Vivant,   Romance   Conti,  and 


connais  or  even  of  the  Beai^olais. — Of  all  the 
wines  of  France,  the  products  of  the  Champagne 
country  are  the  most  popular  and  widely  dis- 


CIos  de  Vougeot,  all  of  superlative  excellence  ^  tributed,  although,  in  consequence  of  their  cost- 
and  enormous  f>rice,  and  some  of  them  of  very  |  liness,  they  are  perhaps  not  so  generally  con- 
limited  supply.  The  Clos  de  Vougeot  vine-  ,  sumcnl  as  the  wines  of  Gironde.  As  early  as 
yard,  one  of  the  largest,  contains  not  above  ;  A.  I).  *2R0  the  district  was  noted  for  its  red 
riu  u<Tes,  <onie  of  which  is  poor  land,  while  ■  and  white  wines,  but  it  was  not  until  the  close 
the  Chaml'ertin  contains  less  than  12,  and  the  '  of  the  17th  century  that  the  etfervescent  pro- 


Romanee  Conti  only  OJ  acres.  With  so  limited 
an  area  of  prcMluction,  the  choice  growths  of 
Bur^rundy  are  necessarily  rarely  met  with. 
Next  to  these  come  the  wines  of  Nuits,  Vol- 
nay,  Pominanl,  Heaune,  Vosne,  Chambolle,  and 


duct  kuown  as  mousseuXy  the  typical  cham- 
pagne of  the  present  day,  was  discovered. 
Since  that  time  the  productiveness  of  the  dis- 
trict has  enormously  increased,  and  the  i)ro- 
cesses  of  manufacture   have   reached   a  high 


a  number  of  other  vineyards,  which  are  little  ,'  degree  of  perfection.  The  old  [>rovince  of 
interior  to  those  of  the  first  chiss.  These  Champagne  is  now  distributed  among  several 
wines  are  all  red  and  are  distinguished  by  ',  departments  and  portions  of  departments,  all 
suavity  of  taste  an<l  spirituous  bou(piet.  They  I  wine-producing;  but  in  only  one  of  them,  that 
po«iisess  more  IkmIv  than  the  wines  of  the  Bor-  i  of  Marne,  is  the  champagne  of  commerce  made, 
delais,  and  are  more  heating;  but  the  popular  ^  The  wines  of  the  other  departments  have  for 
objections  to  them,  that  they  cause  gout  and  the  most  part  a  l(M>al  reputation,  and  are  con- 
will  not  bear  traii-tportation,  are  not  entirely  sumed  in  the  immediate  neighlK)rhood.  Marno 
Bustained.  (Jocxl  Burgundy  is  exported  to  •  is  subdivided  into  five  arrondisscments,  two 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  everywhere  is  ,  of  which,  Rheims  and  fipernay,  are  the  true 
held  in  e<|ual  esteem  with  the  best  Bordeaux  seats  of  the  champagne  wine  manufacture, 
wines,  although  in  the  0)>inion  of  experts  it  The  vineyards  of  Rheims  are  situate<l  around 
can  only  be  drunk  in  absolute  perfection  in  or  the  slopes  of  a  wcNxled  mountain,  called  the 
Dear  the  district  in  which  it  is  produced.  This  ftoin  et  montafjue  dc  lihfhm*^  and  comprise  the 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  much  less  fre-  i  famous  growths  of  Verzenay,  Bouzy.  Ay,Verzy, 
queutly  found  in  America  than  the  wines  of  Ambonay,  Trepail,  Mailly,  and  some  others. 
Bordeaux.  As  to  its  effects  upon  the  physical  Those  of  fipernay  lie  south  of  the  Marne  and 
system,  it  may  sullice  to  say  that  the  proportion  occupy  an  undulating  plain  extending  to  the  for- 
of  gouty  persons  is  no  greater  in  Burgundy,  estofVertus.  Of  this  district  the  town  of  £|)er- 
whero  the  wine  is  universally  drank,  than  in  nay  is  the  centre.  Hence  the  champagne  pro- 
parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  conjparatively  diictof  Marne  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
unknown.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Cote  the  vlnn  de  la  montagne^  or  mountain  wines,. 
d'Or  is  that  it  produces  not  only  some  of  the  and  the  tins  de  hi  rirUre^  or  river  wines.  The 
best  wines  in  the  world,  but  some  of  the  worst,  total  vintage  of  Marne  Ls  about  80,000,(M»0  hot- 
Owing  to  rude  and  primitive  and  ot\en  filthy  ties,  somewhat  more  than  one  fourth  part  of 
prucess*»s  of  promotiuLT  the  fermentati<m  of  the  which  is  champagne  wine  made  in  Rheims  and 
grape  Juice,  which  are  in  a  measure  common  fipernay.  The  champagne  vintage  begins  in 
to  all  the  vineyards  of  the  department,  a  large  the  latter  [>art  of  September  and  extends  into 
proportion  of  the  wine  has  a  harsh,  dis;urree-  Octt)ber.  The  grapes,  after  careful  selection, 
able  taste,  and  will  n<»t  keep;  and  it  is  said  are  subjected  to  three  or  four  pres>inu's,  of 
that  there  is  not  an  inn  or  hotel  along  the  Cote  which  only  the  first  three  are  employed  to 
in  which  a  Untie  of  Burgnmly  fit  for  travellers  make  wine  of  good  quality.  The  process  must 
to  drink  can  bo  oI>tained.  An  improvement  be  performed  with  rapidity,  or  the  mu«»t  will 
in  the  making  of  the  wine  may  not  materially  becimie  colored.  The  must  obtained  by  the 
increase  the  pHnluction  of  the  first  growths,  first  three  drawings  is  put  into  large  vats,  where 
but  it  wouhi  greatly  aid  the  reputation  of  the  during  the  next  12  or  18  hours  it  develops  a 
lower  ffrades.  The  white  wines  of  Burirundy  froth  on  the  top  and  deposits  a  mucous  matter 
are  le-^s  numerous  than  the  red,  and  less  known  at  the  bottom.  Having  been  freed  from  both 
out>ide  of  France.     The  purest   is   the   Mon-    of  these  impurities,  it  is  drawn  into   barrels 
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holding  44  gallons  each,  and  there  left  to  fer-  |  wine  is  to  l>e  consumed,  En^rland  asiiifr  tb«  ma- 
inent.  Tiic  rexidue  of  the  graiK'S  K-ft  in  the  iinum  and  Russia  the  maximum.  The  botiWt 
press  affortlie  tirst  drawinjrs  is  used  forniakinir  are  then  recorked,  and  seeiired  1»t  i^triD}!*  atA 
a  eoiniimu  n-d  wine.  About  tlie  be^^iniiin^  of  wire  or  chisps,  and  the  air  i.H  exdudvil  hr  o>r- 
Deceniher  the  wine,  h^-in;;  then  clear,  is  drawn  erinjr  the  necks  with  tin  foil  or  m.'alinf;  vax. 
frniii  the  Iees,an<l  the  mix  in;;  of  various  ;jrrowtiii*,  The  wine  is  now  l>etween  two  nod  three  Tr&r« 
the  first  ini]>ortant  operation  in  tiie  production  old  and  ready  t'or  use.  Of  the  I  nit  tied  wines  ]'n>- 
of  ciinnijtairne,  (Hanniences.  'I'liis  ]irocess  re-  duced  in  C'hampapie  four  varietios  are  knuvn 
(piires  ^^reat  skill  and  ju<l|j:nient.  for  u)>on  its  to  commerce :  \^  champagne  non -Mourteui,  t^r 
successful  performance  tiie  flavor  and  body  of  ,  still  champagne,  that  is,  wine  which  has  InrrU 
the  wine  in  ^reat  measure  depend,  (ham-  fully  fermented,  fined,  Itottled  in  the  o»iiaI 
pa;;ne  is  seldom  the  product  of  a  single  vine-  manner  of  mousseux  wineA,  and  alluwei)  to 
yard,  hut  is  a  combination  of  a  number  of  rest  a  lonj;  time;  *2,  c/iam/w//;!^  erriifUM^  vhich 
^rrowths.  In  this  respect  it  holds  a  peculiar  forms  a  slight  cream  of  ett*orvesH*i'nt  huMilt^ 
position  amon^  French  wines.  The  ^Towths  u])on  its  surface  when  pourv<]  into  a  (rbn#;  3. 
havin;r  Iteen  mixed  in  larjre  vats  in  the  pro-  rhantpagne  itiouweux^  wliich  npon  l»eini;  o|i«:Drd 
portions  determined  upon  by  the  manufacturer,  projects  the  cork  witli  an  audible  report  and 
the  comliination  is  a;;ain  drawn  into  barrels,  rises  gently  over  the  moutli  of  the  b<itt]e ;  atd 
where  it  is  lined,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  4,  champagne  grttnd  fnoi/s$et/x,  wliich  pnijer!* 
rest  until  the  sprin;:.  Up  to  this  time  the  wines  the  cork  with  aloud  report  and  inmiedixttlj 
are  rarely  tampered  with  by  the  iniroduction  t»verflows  from  the  bottle.  The  |>rice»  of 
of'Murar  or  brandy ;  but  in  unfavorable  seasons  chiimpa^ne  vary  at  the  place  of  uianufartrire 
the  former  substance  is  sometimes  necessary  from  jj!4  the  ^lozen  liottles  to  $lrt  or  $'2*K  l-ot 
to  enal'le  them  t<»  undergo  the  operation  of  a  ^\i)  will  give  the  consumer  a  i^»und  wine  of 
second  fermentation,  without  which  it  is  im-  excellent  «juality.  Of  the  2r»,<Mio,i(X.»  Utltlti 
possible  to  make  them  sparkle  (//i(///«M/'/').  Next  or  upward  annually  produced,  oiu*  mxiL  \hn 
come^  tile  operation  of  bottling,  which  <'om-  goes  to  the  rniteii  ^States;  England,  Ru^«il 
niences  in  April  and  continues  untilJune.  The  and  the  East  Imlies  consume  each  ulK>ut  tb« 
li<iui(l  is  now  of  a  unit'orm  ahilter  color,  and,  same  quantity ;  and  the  remainder  i>distril>utrd 
if  of  go«Ml  «|iiality,  will  be  not  unpalatable.  The  among  other  European  countrie-^.  MiiSt  of  t}i« 
bottle-*,  wliich  are  the  same  as  those  from  which  wine  sent  to  the  United  States  purport*  to 
the  wine  is  dnink  when  finally  prepared  for  come  from  Rheims  althtmgli  in  fact  it  i»  tU 
drinking,  are  tilled  to  within  an  inch  or  so  ] irod net  of  vineyards  scat teretl  throughout  tU 
of  their  months  and  then  corked.  The  corks  arrondissements  of  Rheims  and  £]>t'may;  and 
havimr  )>een  fastened  down  securely  with  string  its  reputation  rests  upon  the  name*  iT  ill 
and  wire,  i>r  by  the  more  recent  method  with  manufacturers  rather  than  upon  the  lm:^ii; 
clasps,  the  bottles  are  conveye<l  into  celhirs  or  where  it  is  prtnluced.  Ab  a  remedial  agrnl. 
caves  an<i  laid  carefully  on  their  sides.  The  champagne,  though  a  factitious  pruduct,  b 
secondary  fermentation  ordinarily  commences  highly  esteemed  for  its  diuretic  and  8tr«-Qi!lb- 
in  June  and  continues  during  the  sunmier,  ening  ])roperties.  It  iH>mfurts  and  ivtl*  the 
]>endinu'  whicli,  especially  when  the  grapes  be-  stomach,  and  is  a  recognized  antidote  to 
gin  to  ripen,  or  in  stormy  weather,  a  ln>s  esti-  nausea. — To  the  wine  districtat  above  describrd 
mated  at  i'n>m  lo  to  15  per  cent.,  and  simie-  it  is  necesSiiry  to  add  but  a  few  uthen!>.  Tbe 
times  reaching  2.*i  per  cent.,  is  sustained  by  the  department  of  Pordogne,  the  ancient  prpv- 
burstinir  of  the  bottles  and  the  <onsej|nent  es-  ince  of  Perigord,  which  lies  E.  of  the  Hurditlai^ 
cape  of  tlie  liipior.  When  the  fermentation  is  yields  red  and  wliite  wines,  of  which  llie  for- 
fmisiu'd  ami  the  breakage  has  nearly  ceased,  nier  resemble  St.  Emilion,  while  the  latter 
the  stacks  of  l>ottles  are  overhauled,  and  those  partake  partly  of  the  qualities  of  Frontipiac 
bottle*  in  :;o4>d  conditi«>n  are  restacked.  At'ter  and  ]>MrtIy  of  thoseof  Rarsac.  liordeaui  b  the 
a  lap-ie  of  )s  n)«)nths,  durin;;  which  the  wine  principal  recei^tjicle  for  the  wines  of  thisdif- 
is  ali<»wed  to  lie  at  re*»t,  it  is  >haken  at  intervals  triit.  The  department  of  Vienne,  fonuerly 
for  -ev.ral  \\»eks,  until  a  thick  <lept)sit  is  found  Ilaut-Poitou,  jinKluces  abiiut  l!3.«iO().liOO  pal- 
in  tlie  neck  of  »'ach  bottle,  which  is  removed  Ions  of  me<litKTe  quality.  The  de|)artnieDt>  cf 
by  tlie  |iri»c,-s  lit*  di-igorging.  The  cork  is  ilis-  Lot  and  Liit-et-(iaronne,  lying  S.  of  I>ord«ipie, 
cbargid  with  a  loud  report,  ami  the  froth,  form  an  extensive  wine -producing  district,  of 
which  im?Me«!iately  ri'Jes  and  is  partly  project-  which  Cahors  is  the  central  point.     The 


ed.  «'arrie>  with  it  all  the  impurity  collected  are  white,  rose  -  cob  »re<l,  and  black,  nnd  mnrh 

in    the   neck.      ('hampaL''ne   prepared    in    this  of  the  last  named  variety  is  si*nt  to  Hordciu 

maniiiT  i«>i)Mite  i\r\\  containing  n<isuL^kr  what-  to  strengthen  and  coh>r  light  wine«.     The  Ca- 

ever  pcrcc]itible  to  the  taste.     Rut  a  further  liors  wines  have  little  lN>uquet,  but  aiv  ftn«Bf 

i»|icratii»n  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  it  in  IxNly.  and  the  dark  varieties  will  keep  ^ 

tor  exportation  or  connuerce.     Thi^  con^i>ts  in  years  in  the  bottle.     The  department  tif  Chtt' 

addiiii:  to  iMch   bottK'  a  certain  pcrceutaire  of  rente,    lyim;   N.   of    I>i>rdtigne,   and   thnw^ 

melrcd  rock  candy  mi.\e<l  with  Imindy  or  some  which  tlows  the  river  C'harente,  is  larfiJj  ^ 

finely  i1:i\Mred  wine.     The  amount   intr«»duced  voted  to  the  culture  of  the  Tin«r.     Tm  viae* 

\ancs  according  to  the  country  in  which  the  are  usi-d  for  distillation  iiutueduitelj  after  ihr 
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fcrnicntation  is  over,  and  from  them  is  pro-  was  orifrinally  a  goldsmith,  and  acquired  great 
diK'ed  thu  l»e»t  brandy  made  in  France.  The  skill  in  his  i>rofes«sion,  under  the  direction  of  a 
centre  of  this  manufacture  is  tlie  town  of  Co-  master  named  Francia,  whose  name  he  took, 
jrnac,  whence  tlio  name  fre<iuently  applied  to  In  1490  (liovanni  Bentivoglio  invited  the  art- 
French  hrandics.  i  ists  of  neigliboring  cities  to  adorn  his  palace  in 
FRAM'IIK-COMXfe  (free  country),  an  ancient  Bologna.  Francia,  zealous  to  uphold  the  honor 
province  of  France,  now  comprised  in  the  de-  '  of  Bolognese  art,  competed  with  the  strangers, 
]»artments  of  Jura,  Douhs,  and  Ilaute-Saone.  I  and  painted  some  noble  works  for  the  Ben  ti- 
lts capital  was  Bes^inyon.  It  is  drained  by  the  "  voglio  chapel,  one  of  which,  an  altarpiece  with 
Saone,  I)oul)8,  and  Ain,  is  partly  covered  with  |  portraits  of  the  Bentivogli,  is  probably  as  fine  a 
forests,  and  contains  iron  and  coal  mines,  mar-  I  specimen  of  his  style  as  exists.  Later  in  life 
bio  (piarries,  and  salt  pits.  The  country  was  ,  h  rancia  attempted  fresco  painting,  of  his  pro- 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Sequani,  and  was  '  ficiency  in  which  he  has  left  a  notable  example 


called  Maxima  Sequanorum  by  the  Romans. 
In  the  5tii  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  Bur- 
gundians,  and  subsequently  became  a  part  of 


in  the  series  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia, 
now  in  decay.  Ilis  style  partakes  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Perngino  and  G.  Bellini. 


the  Frankish  dominions.  After  the  disruption  FRANCIA,  Jm^  ^jaspar  R«drlgv«  (commonly 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire  it  passed  through  ;  called  Dr.  Francia),  dictator  of  Paraguay,  born 
various  clianges,  finally  falling  to  the  German  '  in  Asuncion  about  1757,  died  there,  Sept.  20, 
emi>ire.  It  was  then  governed  by  its  own  '  1840.  He  boasted  that  ho  was  of  French  ex- 
counts,  although  the  name  of  Franc he-C(5mt6  I  traction,  but  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
does  not  o<cur  until  near  the  middle  of  the  12th    been  born  in  Brazil,  of  Portuguese  descent,  and 


century ;  the  origin  of  this  niune  is  attributed  to 
the  freedom  of  the  country  from  all  taxes  and 
imposts,  sjivo  a  certain  sum  granted  annually 


to  have  emigrated  to  Paraguay  as  an  agricul- 
turist along  with  other  settlers.  His  mother 
was  a  Creole.     He  was  educated  for  the  priest- 


to  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of  a  free  gift.  '  hood,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
A  little  later  it  was  also  styled  the  palatine  was  for  a  short  time  a  professor  of  theology 
county  of  Burgundy.  In  1384  it  fell  to  the  |  at  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  then  applied  himself 
Valois  ln)nse  of  Burgundy  in  conse<pience  of  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  gaining  a  repu- 
tlie  previous  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Flanders  >  tationforability  and  rectitude,  was  appointed  to 
with  Philip  the  Bold.  On  the  death  of  the  last  ,  several  public  oflices.  After  the  declaration  of 
duke,  (.'hnrles  the  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  ,  independence  by  the  Paragmiyans  in  1811,  ho 
of  Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  became  the  secretary  of  the  revolutionary  jun- 
Mar¥  with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  through  ta,  the  other  members  of  which  were  two  as- 
whose  son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  '  sessors  and  a  president,  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros. 
crown  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  ,  The  latter  and  Francia  were  in  1813  a]>point- 
K.74,  during  his  war  against  Holland,  and  got  '  ed  joint  consuls  for  one  year,  but  Francia  was 
definite  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Xime-  the  moving  spirit  of  the  government.  At  his 
guen  in  1(>78.  I  instigation    the   consulship   ^i»  al>olishe<l   in 

FK.IX'HI,  AisobIo,  an  Italian  philosopher,  1814,  and  he  was  made  dictator  for  three  years, 
whose  real  name  is  Francesco  B<)Xavino,  at  the  end  of  which  he  contrived  to  secure  his 
l)orn  at  Pegli,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  in  election  as  dictator  for  life.  Hecoml)ine<l  in  his 
18*2«>.  Having  adopted  rationalistic  views,  he  own  person  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
left  in  1841»  the  priesthood  and  an  institution  ment.  He  monopolized  the  cultivation  of  mate 
over  wiiidi  he  i)resided  at  Genoa,  and  in  1852  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  of  other  pnxlucts  of  the 
published  La  filoMojia  ddle  uruole  italiane^  in  country,  l)ut  husbanded  the  national  resources 
opf)Ositi<»n  to  the  doctrines  of  Uosmini,  Gioberti.  with  great  sairacity,  gave  a  powerful  im])uIso 
and  Maiiiiani,  and  in  favor  of  the  French  phi-  to  the  rearinir  of  horses  and  cattle  an<l  to  the 
losophers  of  the  18th  century.  His  treatise  cultivaticm  of  rice  and  grain,  and  established 
L't  r^i^/ionr  del  aerofo  XIX.  (I8r>3).  his  review,  a  standing  army  and  guard  houses  a1on;r  the 
La  Iia'jfnu\  established  in  1H."54,  and  //  raziona-  fnmtiers,  to  protect  the  jHJople  against  attacks 
linmo  //</  fiopoht  (18.')."))^  imlicjite  his  adherence  from  the  Indians.  He  devise<l  a  code  of  laws, 
to  Feuerbarli,  Conite,  and  other  positivists,  promoted  education,  checked  the  abuses  of  the 
and  expoun<l  humanitarian  and  rationalistic  clergy,  improve<l  the  appearance  of  the  capital, 
views  uf  religion  and  civilization;  and  in  his  and,  while  neighl)oring  states  were  in  anarchy, 
Thl  ftffifhnenfo  (1854)  he  makes  sensation  the  si'cured  for  Paraguay  a  comparative  degree  of 
basis  t»f  all  ]>sychological  faculties.  Among  his  tranquillity.  Heperemptorilydecline<l  all  inter- 
more  ret'cnt  ])ublications  are  Lrzioni  s^iUa  ttto-  course  with  other  South  American  states,  jmd 
ria  if  ill. I  riloHofia  mo^lrrna  (isr»3),  and  SuN/t  almost  all  foreign  nations,  and  detaine<l  all  for- 
ttoria  dff  tjhidizio  (1S71).  He  has  been  for  eigners  who  set  foot  in  the  country.  No  ex- 
soiJie  time  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  his-  port  or  import  trade  was  allowe<l  without  the 
tory  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  dictator^  license,  and  death  awaitiHl  thosi*  who 

FRA.^f  lA,  FraicfSM,  a  painter  of  the  Bolo-  '•  were  detected  in  leaving  the  country  without 
gnese  s<'hool,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  his  special  ]>ermission.  Those  opposed  to  his 
HAin«»uNi.  bom  in  Bologna  about  1450,  dit^l  rule  were  either  shot  or  imprisone<l.  Theprin- 
in  J5I7,  or,  acconling  to  Lanzi,  in  1533.     He    cipal  victims  of  his  administration  were  |»eeu- 
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sntility  onaMotl  Ijiin  to  treat  siK'Cfssfully  almost  ])at]iy;  Marivanx,  wliosc  novels  nml  ooTiielie* 

nil    NraiU'lK'^  <»t'    literature;    as  a  tra^rit*  poet  wero  very  taiiioiis  in  their  «1ay,  ami  >4Hiw  **{ 

lie  take^  rank  next  to  (.'"riieille  an<l  iwaciiie;  w Ik ».se  plays  .still  keep  the  stji^'o  ;   (iilhert.  as&t- 

his  tra;:e< lies,  Miropi^  Ziih't\  Mtihotntt^  AUtn^  irist  ol'  uneoiinimn  power;  Lo  Sa;re.  tin*  aiifln-r 

A:c'.,  e«»!iiliine  patlioN  with  dramatic  interest  and  nf  (HI  llla:*^  the  mo>t  ecIehraiiMl  novel  ••:'  tlir 

livernK-i^  of  style;  \\\s  JJiMt'on r«  ttur  C hoimne awA  a;:e.  ami  i»t*  Turrttnt,  perhaps  the  lie*>t  i-t»nii"Hiy 

other    philosnpiiiral   poems  are   to  he   (•]ns>e<i  next  to  tlmse  ot"  Moliere;     Heaiimart-h;;i#,  ti.c 

with  the  lirst  of  their  kind  ;   wliile  his  miM*ella-  author  of  the  Ihtrhifr  de  Seville  ;  liernariiin  lii- 

neouse!l"u**iuns.  asnumen)usastliey  aresprifrlit-  St.   IMerre.  the  author  of   J'a»ii  ff   Wr'jti^ie: 

iy,   rai>e  him   in   this  sphere  almve  any  other  La    liarpe,   wii«)se    (\nirs  de    fith'mturf    wa* 

i'Veneh  poet.     The  per>pienity  nf  his  mind  ap-  once   ]»opuIar  ;    l)ucdos.   Mile.    I>el:tnnny.  and 

pears  in  iiis  iJi'tintuairc   pltihmnfdiii^ur  an<l  .  Saint-Simun,    whose    Mhnoirt»    gained    a  dr- 

other  philns(»phieal  works;  and  his  wit  in  iiia  served    celelirity ;     Uartheleniy.     who    irp'te 

novels,  which,  notwithslan«iiii;r  their  licentious-  the    Voyatft'   du    jfutn-  AnacharuM   tu    Urtft : 

ne.ss,  are  nxnlels  of  their  kind.     His  various  Ilidhiere,  a  liistorical  e>>ayitit ;    rri-vnit,  wlo 

l)(K»ks  nil  hist4>ry,  (luirh*  All.,   Lf  $iirie  de  ppxlured   tlie  n<»vel  of  Manon  Lt»^*'rf ;  \I4r- 

Loiilti  XIV.,  L" KnHiii  »nr  h»  iim'tirndm  tintioHM^  montel,  tlie  author  of  Jiifi*airt ;  < freshet,  tht- 

are  >till  rea<i  with  protit  and  pleasure;  while  author  of  Vtrt-Vert  ;  and  J.  li.  Hcu-«'*eiiD  aD'I 

liis  hulky  «-orre>pi)nden«*o  i>  Mvirrely  excelleii  Li'hrun,  the  lyric  poet.**.    Tlie  a^e  iva>  nut  (Nvti- 

by  that  of  Mnie.  <Ie  SeviL'ne.     If  Vultaire  may  cal :  ]MK-try  ha«l  de^'enernted  into  ver^e  niukinp. 

he  said  to  have  heeii  the  master  of  minds,  .1.  nn<I  the  verse  makers,  in  imitation  i»t'Ihom!H<n'» 

J.   U»>usseau   was   the  master  of  souls.      His  *' Seasons.*'  in<inl^ed  in  all  8<.irts  <if  dtM'rip- 

pnssionate  elo<]Uence  compiered  the  coldest  and  tive  i)ieees.     lU'liile,  the  mo>t  skilt'ul  ol  them, 

even  the  most  prejudiee<l ;  ehxpience  indee<l  is  j:aine<i  a  reputatii»n   hy  various   didactic   |o- 

tlie  main>priiiLr  of  all  his  wi>rks.     As  a  writer  ems,  and  hy  tran^latin;:,  not  without  a  crnilin 

of  impa>siniK-d  pri»si' lie  has  no  superi<ir.  .»*can"e-  I  dejrree  <)f  accura<'y,   the  "(ieorpi'.**"   ^.f  Vir- 

Iy  an  etpud.  amtmL' the  mo>t  perfect  of  his  rival.**.  \i\\.     Florian  wrote  tahles  which  rank  neit  to 

His  lir«it  e^jsjiv.  Itini'inirn  rohtrc  hit  friiurtn  tt  tho<o  of  La  Fontaine,  and  liis  nirvvl-s  are  trt 

lin  ,(rf>*,  whii-h  he  wrote  when  3H  years  of  ajro,  popular.    Toward  tlio  end  of  tbecentiirr  imita- 

wa**  a  <KM"laration  of  war  a^^ain^^t  civilization;  tion  was  the  order  of  the  day.  and  the  *'idy 

the  second.    fJn'*n/it'  d*--  Vinitjnliti  jKirmi  l<s  poet  who  was  ^rifted  with  oripnulity.  Audrc 

hoiutmn,  wasnn  attat'k  upon  the  existinjr  scjcial  C'lieuier,  died  on  the  scaflold  lietore  \i\*  Ur«t 

onler.     hi  his  Emih-  he  drew  a  visitmary  j)lan  etlusions  were  ]iuhlisheil. — Neither  the  rtvulo- 

of  edueation,  and  in   his  Cotttrat  soritil  pro-  tion  nor  the  empire  was  favorable  to  liti-nitnrv. 

claimed  the  prin<'i]»le3  of  popular  sovereignity  Si»me    tragedies  after   the   rlussiral    pattern, 

and  universal  siittra;re.     His  Stmrvlh  Ilvloinf  is  amon<r  which  those  of  Jo!<-pli  C'henier  may  b* 

a  novel  in  whirh  love  and  ]>aradox  are  hlemkMl  nientioned.  a  few  li^dit  coniedieit,  bendej^  novels 

to^'ether,  while  his  fonffnitionti  excite  a  mixed  and  >liort  poems,  were  not  Mitiicient  to  reheve 

fei-lin;:  of  sympathy  an(i  disirust.     Hutlon  occu-  the  jreneral  duhiess.     Mme.  de  Stael  and  Cba- 

j>ied  a  less  aL'it:ite«i  s],iK.re.  dev4>tin>r  his  labors  teaubriand  were  the  fi^reninnern  uf  a  reriial: 

to  tlie  description  of  nature;    and   his   frreat  but  the  improvement  was  ]»erha|»s  owinir  leafi 

I/i^ftn'rr   hnttinJU'   is   a   literary  masterpiece,  to  the  ^V>r/i<;<«' and  Z'-l//*«*<i<7/if  of  the  lunner, 

thou^'h  itssi'ientitic  reputation  has  ]ia.sse<l  away.  Lr  tjt/n'e  du  ChriftiituUme  and  Lt$  uutrtyn  of 

I>iderot,  a  p.Mssionate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  the  latter,  than  to  the  influence  upon  the  pob- 

D'AIembi-rt,  a  ;rreat    iieonieter,   founded    the  lie  taste  of  the  lna^te^pieoei«  of  £u|rliiih  and 

Ennjlniu'dn,  i\  va<t   review  (»f  human  knowl-  ( ierm  an  literature,  which  found  in  ore  and  XDore 

odLV,  often  threatenim:  to  stK-ial  onler,  always  admirers  in  France.     Tlie  romantic*  »i>h(KJ  now 

liostile  to  reliirion.      Hehetius  in  his  treatise  inau;!urated  a  new  era.     TlircKijrh  the  exert iou 

Jh   ViMf.rit^  l^'Holhach  in  his  Si/Ktime  dr  ht  of  many  younjr  and  orifrinal  writer>  new  life 

7ifrfun,  Lamt'ttrie  in  his  J/tnnim'fmir?iiut\  Mu\  was  infused  into  neorly  every  branch  of  Kle- 

J»aynal   \\\  \\\<  lli»t„',n  idiiltukitfdiujur  den  dtui  rature,  jK»etry,  liiMory,  pbib)So|*hj,   and    lh« 

ludtt.  tar  exc«-etled  the  d«>rtriiies  of  the  enev-  drama.     An  animated  controver»r  was  main- 

clopri'iiist^ ;   while  oi her  writers  such  as  Vau-  tained  in  pamphlets  and  pori<HUrali<  betwern 

venariTues.   Fontenelle,  whos^  style  is  yet  a<l-  the  supptirti-rs  of  refonn  and  the  adhereOtiof 

mired   for  its  clearness  and  eletrance,  ('i>ndil-  the  classii-nl  H'hiKd;  but  the  con  let  rear  bed 

lac,  a  most   perspieimiis  analytic  philo.sopher,  its  utmost  fury  when  Alexandre  Ouiiiaj^  Virtor 

MaMy,  a  bold  publirist,  and  ('on«lonvt.  who^  IIup>,  Alfred  de  Vipiy,  KrM^>ric  Soulie,  and 

wrote  at'tiTward  an    /:Viy»///w/   dtA  pmtjn*   dt  otlier>  pHnbiced  on  the  stajre  draiiiai^  fraincd 

Vtsprit  h'nnaiii,   mostly   kf]>t  i>n  the  nde  of  aecordiniT  to  their  (»wn  ideas!  of  the  Shakestfiear- 

moderation.     The  vari*>us  brandies  of  litera-  iaii  style.     The  ]ierfornianco«  of  these  drrnmai 

ture  i-oiinecti-d  with  philosofdiy  were  the  mo>t  wer«*  indeed  ro^rular  battles  lietween  lhe«if>po- 

]>rodiietive;  but  the  otliers  were  far  from  be-  sin^**  literary  parties;  and  it  waiionlyat  iheead 

imi  iK-trliM-ti'd.  as  appears  frnm  tin-  tollowin^'  of  Si-veral  years  that  they ounirer  Iio«1t of  eoB- 

naiiiis,  whirh  we  take  aliiK'M  at  random:  Oe-  batant*«  came  out  victorious.     AmoDfrtbe  |>lafi 

billon  arid   Miicis.   bnth   traL'ic   poets,  appeal-  thus  ro<'eivod  witli  both  entbusiaMn  and  cvfl- 

iiiL',  the  former  ti»  termr,  the  latter  to  sym-  sure,  Jlmri  IIL  €t  mi  cour^  Ani^mp^  IVnte 
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and  Angele,  by  Diima.^  ITernani,  Ruy  Blas^ 
Marion  Ddorint^  Lucreee  Borgia^  and  Le  roi 
»amun*\  by  llu^o,  aro  still  reiiieinbered ;  while 
uiiiiiburk'xs  pieces,  successful  ut  the  time,  have 
Biuce  fallea  into  coiupletc  oblivion,     hi  tact, 
the  only  fxain   resulting  from  this  protracted 
dispute   was  the   abrogation  of  the  obsolete 
rules  which  had  so  long  regulated  the  French 
st:ige.    A  reactionary  movement  was  attempted 
when  the  illustrious  actress  Rachel  appeared 
witii  buch  striking  effect  in  tke  tragedies  of 
Corneillu  and   Racine.      Ponsard   and  J^tour 
St.  Ybars  returned  to  the  old  form  of  tragedy ; 
but  the  Lurrece  of  the  former  and  the  Virginie 
of  the  latter  enjoyed  but  ephemeral  success, 
while  the   **Sciiool  of  (tood  Sense,"  as   the 
adherents  of  this  movement  were  styled,  reck- 
ons only  a  few  light  comedies  by  .'Emilo  Augier. 
This  school  had  been  preceded  in  the  line  of 
tragedy  by  Casimir  Delavigno,  who,  gradually 
deviating  from   the  classical  mo<lel,  attempt- 
ed to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the  romantic 
systems,  in  his  Marino  Faliero^  Len   tnfanU 
d^Kdouard  an<l  Louis  XT,     Meanwhile  Engine 
Scribe  was  <lay  by  day  increasing  his  enormous 
^tock  of  successful  come<]ies,  or  rather  vaude- 
villes, on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. — Novels, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  I)e  Vigny^s  Cinq- 
Mars^  h:ul   been  scarcely  noticed  during   the 
excitemcFit  of  dramatic   reform,  became    the 
rage  as  s<M)n  as  this  was  on  the  point  of  being 
acci>mplished!     Foremost  amcmg  the  novelists 
of  the  present  century  in  point  of  power  and 
Celebrity   is    the    poet  and   dramatist  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  Xofre  Dame  de  Paris,  Les  mine- 
rabies^  Lts  traraiU/^ursde  la  mer,  and  V Homme 
qni  rit  have  acliieved  a  wide  renown,     (reorge 
Sand  (Mme.  Dudevant)  acquired  reputati(m  l>y 
her  Indiana  (1832),  and  established  her  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  her  time  by  her  subsequent  performances, 
J'altntinf^  Lilia^  Jarquea,  Andre ^  Simon,  Man- 
prat^  Constn'h,   Le  rhampi.  La  mare  au  dia- 
b^e,  Ltf  petite  Fadette,  La  JiUeule,  L'homme  de 
neige,  and  by  her  Jlistoire  de  ma  vie.     Alex- 
an«lre   Dumas,  the   inexhaustible   story-teller, 
won  unequalled  f)opularity  by  his  Trois  motm- 
q*iet aires,     Vingt   ans    apris,    Le    riromte    de 
Jiragtlonne,  Le  eomte  de  Monte  Cristo,  Joseph 
BaJsnno,  Le  eoUier  de  la  reine,  Ange  Pi  ton. 
La  cotntesse  de  Charny,  and  other  romances, 
in  all  filling  more  than  a  hundred  volumes. 
Eugene  Sue  also  achieved  great  ]»opular  suc- 
cess with   Les  mysteres  de  Paris,  Le  Jnif  er- 
rant, and  Martin  Venfant  troure,  depicting  in 
glaring  colors  the  miseries  of  society.     Ilono- 
re  de  Balzac  un«lertook  to  present,  under  the 
title  of  La  eomedie  hnmainr,  a  <laguerrotype 
of  evtrry  aspect  of  French  society  during  his 
tifne:  this  immen««e  work  was  interrupted  by 
death  ;   but  some  parts  of  it,  complete  in  thcm- 
Sv'lves,  are  invaluable  for  depth  of  observation 
and  acuteness  of  delineation  :   Eugenie  iiran- 
dff^  Le  pt're   (rorlot,  Im  re^herrhe  de  Vahsolu, 
Leeontrat  de  mariage^  Modeste  Mignon,  Les  pa- 
rens juitirres.  Let  scenes  de  la  rie  pritee^  «S:c. 


I  Frederic  Souli6,  who,  although  his  popularity 
is  not  as  great,  is  nearly  the  equal  of  those  we 
have  just  named,  evinced  uncommon  talents 
,  in   his  historical  novels  of  southern  France, 
among  which  Le  ticomte  de  Beziers  specially 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.     Still  greater  power 
'  characterized  his  pictures  from  the  social  world : 
I  La  lionne,  La  comtesse  de  Montr  ion  ^  Diane  et 
Louise,  Le  lion  amoureux^  and  Les  in e moires  du 
diahle.     Alphonse  Karr,  in  his  Sous  Us  tilleuls, 
Midi  d  quatorse  fienres,   Gentrihe,   Clotilde, 
and  numerous  short  tales,  has  given  unrivalled 
B])ecimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  gen- 
uine humor."    By  the  originality,  delicacy  of 
style,  and  charm  of  fancy  whicli  Alfred  de 
Musset  displayed  in  liis  nourelles,  such  as  Fre- 
deric et  Lernerette^  Emmeline^  Les  deux  Mat- 
tresses, Lejils  dv  Titien,  and  Mimi  Pinson,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  as  a  novelist.     Such 
is  also  tlie  case  with  Prosper  Merim^e,  whose 
Chroniqne  du  temps  du  Charles  JX.,  Colomha, 
Le  ras  etrusque,  and  Arsene  Gnillot  are  gems 
of  their  kind.     I*rominent  among  the  comic 
writers  was  Paul  de  Kock,  whose  novels  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  Dumas,  and 
who   wrote   also  many  vaudevilles.      Besides 
these  masters  of  novel  writing  we  can  merely 
mention  their  contemporaries,  Mme.  Charles 
Reybaud,  Mme.  £mile  de  (firardin,  Th^ophile 
j  (lautier,  Charles  de  Bernard,  £lie  Berthet,  Pon- 
son  du  Terrail,  Jules  Sandeau,  £mile  Souvestre, 
!  Paul  F^'val,  and  Mery.     Among  the  later  n(»vel- 
'  ists,  Henri  Murger,  Alexandre  \)\\mfiv>jils,  L^'on 
!  (fozlan,  Arsene  Houssaye,  Chamj)fleury.  Ernest 
I  Feydeau,  (iustave  Flaubert,  finiile  (laborian, 
I  Octave  Feuillet,  Hector  Malot,  Edmond  About, 
Cherbuliez,  and  the  literary  partners  Pln'kmann- 
Chatrian,  deserve  mention.     Jules  Verne  has 
written  remarkable  scientific  romances,  which 
have  been  tran^lated  into  English  and  widely 
read.     Of  nearly  the  same  class  are  the  fanci- 
'  ful  scientific  works  of  Guillemin  and  £lvs^»e 
I  Reclus. — Poetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in 
I  France  as  the  novel,  and  poets  have  been  and 
are  still  very  slightly  regarded  by  the  ]>ublic; 
I  but  four  of  them  have  such  claims  to  admira- 
tion as  to  be  dear  even  to  the  least  poetical 
minds;  these  are  Beranger,  Lamartiue.  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset.     The  first  named, 
who  wrote  nothing  but  songs,  is  at  once  the 
most  national  and  the  most  ])opular  of  all,  as 
well  as  the  best  known  in  foreign  countries. 
,  Although  song-makers  are  numerous  in  France, 
,  there   is   onlv  one  who  deserves  to  be   men- 
tioned  after  Beranger;  this  is  Pierre  Dupont, 
who,  however,  stands  far  behind  his  nia'>;ter, 
Lamartine,  whose  effusions  present  a  combi- 
nation of  liarmony,  Iiuman  feeling,  and  reli- 
gious sentiment,  is  the  favorite  <if  min<ls  that 
incline   to   sentimentality   and    reverie.      His 
Meditations,   Harmon  if s,   and    LWvtilhmeuts 
pnitiques,  liis  Ji^elyn  and   Chuff  d*un  ange, 
are   still   read   and   admired.      Victor   Hugo, 
though  a  leader  in  all  departments  of  French 
■  literature,  has  not  been  less  successful  as  p04»t 
than  novelist.    Win  Odes  et  balladts,  Orientales, 
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FcuiUes  d^atitomnr^  Chants  tin  cr/pu$cu7f,Voix  '  </t«</?/r*<f«/?0Mr^^/i^  an  attractive  spvi-inien of 
inter  if  fin  8^  Lis  rayonn  et  Un  omhrcs^  and  Con-    ]»uroly  narrative  history,  publislicd  lli^tori«rs  v>i 
tewpfiitiomt  are  poems  of  sentiment  and  taney  ;  '  the  French  convention  and  of  the  dirci-tory.  in 
whiK' his  r/f<///w^:«^j«  are  hitter  satires  a^'ainst     which,  thon^rh  ho  is  accurate  ami  iiU]>Aniul. 
Kapok'on   III.  and  his  associates.     I  lis  latest    his  monarcliical  predilections  are  ^tron;;!T  ap- 
poem,  L\\nnrt'  tfrrihlt\  is  a  passionate  himc-nt     parent.     C'apefigue,  who  died  toward  thtr  eiJ 
for  the  misfortunes  of  France   in    1871.      In    of  1872,  wrote  voluminously  on  the  re&riii'D- 
1H74  he  inilili.shfd  a  novel  called  Quatre-rifu/t'    ary  side  of  French  history  fr<*m  Thilip  Arjni*- 
trdzt's  which  delineates  the  great  year  of  the    tus    to    Louis    JMiiIipi>e.      The   revoIuti«.>itary 
tirst  French  revolution,  171)3.     Alfred  de  Mus-    period   has  enpi^ed   tho  attention    <>f   n  &iiy 
set,  perhaps  tiie  most  ori/iinal  of  the  four,  is    historians,  among  whom  tlic  n)o?«t  ]irouiiDiiil 
less   known   than  either  of  them   outside   of     are  Thiers,  Mignet,  Michelet,  and  Loui^  Hlacc. 
France,  hut  in  his  own  country  his  rei)Utation    The  first,  by  his  IlUtoire  df  fa  rirolution,  at 
is  very  high.     Among  the  other  poets,  (.'asi-  '  (mce  gaine<I  a  popularity  which  >rave  Liui  an 
niir  Delavigne,  whose  MetuUnit'nneH  rivalle<i  for    introduction  into  political  life.    llissuhsi^jUin: 
a  while  the   success   of  hamartine*s  Midita-  \  Ilistoire  du  eonsutat  it  de  I'trhjtirf  Uaa  pivin 
tion/i^    Auguste    Barhier,    the   author   of    the  ,  him  a  still  higher  rank  as  a  writer,  though  D^it 
LnuhtH,  Victor  de  La  Trade,  and  the  brilliant    as  an    impartial   and   trust  wort  liy    hi^toriau 
and  ori^'inal  Theophile  (taiitier,  must  not  be    The  histories  of  Miclielet  and  ot*  L<.ui»  Hlan<-. 
omitted.     Nor  mn>t  we  fail  to  mention  Jas-     who  has  also  written  a  brilliant  JJntoire  (/• 
niin,  the  barber   poet,  whose  writings  in  the  '  dix   ans    (18o0-'40),    besides     scvi-ral     olLrr 
laiitjiie  d'or  have   made   hiui    f)opular  in   the  !  works,    are   marked   with    strong   denwu-ratK* 
south  of  France  and  famous  abrotul.     FrOde-  ;  o])inions;    while  that  of  Mignet,  a  vivid  ji-: 
ric  Mistral,  a  Provencal  writer,  has  ac<iuired    substantial  sketch,  bears  the  impr««8  of  pLiU)- 
a  uniiiue  reputation  by  his  works  in  the  Ian-  >  sophical  impartiality.    This  writer  has  also  pro- 
gnage  of  his  native  province. — History  is  un-  i  duced  several  miscellaneous  hi^torical  worki 
doubtedly  the  most  successful  branch  of  mod-  .  which  are  highly  valued:  Jliftoire  de  2iuni 
ern  French  literature.      A  larger  number  of  '  Stuart;  CharUn  Quint^  9on  abdic*ition  ft  s>i 
valuable  historical  works  have  been  i)ublished     mart;  Philippe  IL  ft  Antonio  Pertz  ;  and  t 
within  the  la>t  TiO  years  than  during  any  other    large   compilation,    Hittoire    dea   nt^iiciutiviu 
equal  ])eriod  of  time;  and  the  ta>te  for  such  ]»er-    relatitftt  a  la  fnccfwon  d' Eitpa*/tif^  v^tUtMUit^ 
formances  is  still  on  the  increa^^e.     M.  (iuizot,     beautiful  narratives,  prccedeil  by  an  udmiraU' 
the  irrcat  philosophical  expounder  of  social  in-    intnMluction.     Ijimartine  also   liguri-s  amoD;: 
stitutions  and  moral  revolutions,  and  Augustin    the   historians;    his   Ilistoire   dt»    OirohJiu, 
Thierry,   tlie  artistic  historian  of   the  middle    which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  dei-p  ««ikSi- 
aires,  stand  torem«>>t  among  the  promoters  of     tion  by  its  magnificent  style  and  vnthiuiaftif 
this  hist«)rical  movement.     The /:'«*///«  x'/r/V/M-    spirit.      lie  subse<iuently  published    the  Hit- 
toirr.  de  Frnnc*\  by  tho  former,  the  Jlintnire    tvire  dm  ronstituants^  IIi$toire  df  la  resiavr»' 
(jhirrnlf  de  fa  ririfimitinn  en  Knrope  and  JIi«-    Hon,  IPtatoire  de  Turtjuie^  Arc.,  more  remarka- 
toiretjt  nt  rale  df  fa  eirilivtition  en  France,  whii'h     hie  for  showy  elo«}uencc  than  6<»undnvi«  aaJ 
lie  wrote  betore  eniragintr  a<'tively  in  political    accuracy.     Napoleon  III.  deserves  to  be  in«»- 
life,  and  \i\fK  Ilinfoire  de  fa  rtrolntion  dWnfjfe-     tioned  among  the  historians  for  his  I/ut*in 
terre,  which   he  completed  alK-r  leaving  the    de  Jufts  Ciwir,  two  volumes  of  whii*h  wfre 
ministry  in  1A4H.  are  monuments  of  philosophi-    published  in  ItSOS-T).     lireat  historical  pobli- 
cal  history;  while  the  httre»»iir  Vhintoirc  de    cations  have  appeared  under  the  )iatnin^?e«f 
Frauff  «>f  .Augustin  Thierry,  his  llintoire  de.  fa    the   government   or  of  learned  soi'ietita.  tk« 
eowjuetf  diT Antjfttcrre  par  fm  XornmndM^  his     Collection  de$  historientt  de   France,  and  Xht 
Ikf'ritjt  dtx  fentpM  mi  rorint/itns,  Mu\  h'li*  If  intoire    Ilintoire   fit  lira  ire  de  la   Frttnet^  aniuiifS  tbe 
dtfaf'i>rniafi'Hidntitrit-i'f*ftenFrann\\irvsvnt    number.      Villemain   ought   to    be    rerkooid 
a  h:tp[>y  combination  of  <lramatic  narrative  and    amcng  the  historians,  not  only  for  bia  Eitt^vn 
peixpicnons  diNcriniinati<»n.     Aniedee  Thierry,     de  Cronnreff,  but  for  the  admirable  pictoitaof 
Au;rMstin*s  brother.  ])resents  lively  pictures  of    men  and  society  in  his  excellent  TabteamxieU 
(iaul  and  other  ft>untries  before  and  during  the  .  fitfirafure^  and  his  Sourenin  eontemmfrmiaL 
fall  of  the  West  Konian  empire.     Three  writers    Vaidabelle  has  written  an  excellent  Hid^irt 
have  ili-vnte«l  their  etfort-  ton  full  recital  of  the    dv.  fa  reittau ration^  which  deserves  mi^re  fUM 
general   history  (»f   France:    Si>mou«li,   whose    th'm  it  has  gained.    Ijinfrev's  historical  voiii 
VMlnininnns  wurk  i<^  an  iuexhau>>til>le  mine  of     are  eminently  judicious;    \i\s  J/ i*toirt  de  *V(t- 
knowled^v  an<i  tliornUL'h  re-^enrch  ;  Mi<-helet,     pnfeon  has  attractinl  much  attention  botb  at 
who  combines  till'  prot'niind  IrarniiiL' nf  a  lU-ne-    home  and  abroad  by  its  new  views  about  tW 
dictine  uionk  with  the  hunmrous  fancy  of  a    great  emperor.     Taxile  Delord's   7/Mf#irr  A 
])oet ;  and  la-t  but  not  least.  Henri  Martin,  who,    Stcond  Empire  is  eqnally  judieiuoa  and       * 
under  the  impulse  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has    impartial.      Ganiier- Pages   completed 
.Micco^M'iiUy  emlMHlied  in  his  bonk  the  results    cember,   1S73.  a  history  of  tho  ret'olbMu^ 
of  niiHlern    scien<'e,   while   intu^iiiL'  into    its    IS4S. — Ardupology,  to  speak  oolj  of  n 
paL'e**  a  lively  an«l  never  slackening  interest,    tions  of  this  century,  has  nt>t  been  net 
liarante,  atter  giving  (1n24-'0)  in  his  Jliittoirt    ia  evidenced  by  the  worka  of  Lvtm 
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Rochetto,  nn<l  more  recently  by  those  of  Beule,  |  most  conspicuous ;    and  although   their  doc- 


HclI()j:uot,  I)e  Riviere,  Lurtet,  and  Quatrefages. 
Champollion  threw  new  liglit  upon  ancient 
Efrypt  l»y  his  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 
plypliic?*.  The  study  of  oriental  languages,  pro- 
ninte<l  hy  Sylvestre  do  Sacy,  has  been  success- 
fully continued  by  Do  Saulcy,  Menant,  Oppert, 
and  Rcnun,  in  tlie  Semitic  languages.  Lenor- 
mant,  Mariette,  Chabas,  and  Da  Rouge  have  <lis- 


trines  have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
age.  Pierre  Leroux,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Proud- 
hon  may  be  mentioned  as  in  some  sort  their 
disciples.  The  Iiistorian  Michelet  and  Edgar 
Quinet  take  rank  among  fanciful  philosophers 
by  a  number  of  publications. — The  various 
branches  of  natural  science  boast  of  many  ori- 


tinguislied  themsflves  as  Egyptologists.  The  i  ginal  and  powerful  writers,  at  the  head  of 
Works  of  Abol  do  Remusat,  Stanislas  Julien,  I  whom  wo  must  place  Georges  Cuvier,  author 
Hunn)uf,  Do  Rosny,  and  Ilervey  do  St.  Denys  '  of  Le  r^gne  animal  di$tribui  d'ajtrh  son  or- 
are  valuaI)lo  contributions  to  \\\q  OQQxHQViiuX  \  ganUation^oiid  Kecherchessur  le^osneinentafoB' 
knowlodtre  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  San-  sifes^  with  an  admirable  introduction  entitled 
skrit. — Philosophy  was  brought  back  to  spirit-  iJiscours  but  le$  resolutions  du  globe.  Cuvier's 
nali^t  prin<*ipU*s  by  tiie  natural  reaction  against  ',  great  contemporaries  I^marck,Ju8siou,  Do  Can- 
tlie  materialism  of  the  preceding  ago.  This  rev-  '  dolle,  Lacepede,  and  Latreille,  and  rival,  £tienno 
olution,  pre[)ared  by  Royer-Collard,  Maine  de  j  Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire,  must  be  mentioned  with 
ITiran,  and  others,  has  been  accomplished  by     him.     The  son  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  is  worthy 


Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples,  who,  under 
the  name  of  eclecticism,  unfurled  the  banner 
of  spiritualism.  The  eloquent  lectures  which 
Cousin  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  exercised  a 
powerful  inrtuence  over  the  rising  generation; 
thi-y  have  been  printed,  with  correcticms  and 


of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these  great 
men,  among  whom  are  Dumeril,  Jussieu,  and 
Alcido  d'Orbigny,  have  published  brilliant  sci- 
entific works.  Mineralogy  boasts  of  £lie  do 
Beaumont,  Beudant,  and  Dufrenoy ;  chemistry 
especially  of    Lavoisier;    and   chemi>try  and 


t. 


consid»*rable  ad<litions,  under  the  title  of  6'awr«  i  physics  of  Tlienard  and  Dumas,  (lay-Lussac, 
If  philoAophie,  Fragments  de  philosophies  and  I  Bertliollet,  Despretz,  Pasteur,  Berthelot,  Che- 
Jht  rrai,  dn  bean  et  du  bien,  JoutFroy  and  |  vreuil,  and  Dumas.  French  medical  literature 
Damimn,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  mas-  |  is  particularly  rich,  from  tho  contributions  of 
tor,  c<»ntributed  to  tho  progress  of  the  same  j  i^ichat,  Broussais,  Corvisart,  Magendie,  Trous- 
doctrines,  which  were  a<lvocated  by  C.-ousin's  seau,  Claude  Bernard,  and  many  others.  Matho- 
youriger  disciples,  £mile  Saisset,  Amedee  Jac-  ,  matical  sciences  have  distinguished  representa- 
ques,  Vaclierot,  Paul  Janet,  Adolphe  Frank,  and  tives  in  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ampere,  Biot,  Le- 
Jules  Simon.  The  books  of  the  last  named,  verrier,  and  especially  A rago,  who  has  no  equal 
Jhi  dtroir^  De  la  liherte  de  ronseience^  and  for  clearness  of  ex])Osition  and  perspicuity  of 
J)e  hi  lihcrtK  are  among  tho  most  meritorious  style.  Among  tho  travellers  of  this  century 
performances  for  healthfulness  of  tone,  honesty  '  whoso  writings  have  been  of  most  service  to 
of  purp«)se,  and  generosity  of  mind.  Besides  !  science  f)r  who  have  attracted  particular  at- 
the  eclectic  school,  four  philosophers  of  great  '  tenti<m  are  Bonpland,  Freycinet,  l)ui>errey, 
originality  and  uncommcm  power  have  shone  |  Dumont  dTrville,  Ren6  Caille,  Victor  Jacque- 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  viz. :  Joseph  de  Mais-  ,  m<»nt,  Fontanier,  Father  Hue,  Dubois  do 
tre,  the  zealous  apologist  of  absolute  power,  in  Montpireux,  Saint-Martin,  Marcoy,  D'Abbadie, 
lii.s  treatise  />>/  pnpe^  and  the  eccentric  author  and  De  Beau  voir. — Many  able  pens  have  been 
of  the  StnrecA  de  Sf.  Pefembourg ;  Btmald,  devote<l  to  political  econ»miy  and  philosophy: 
who  in  his  Liginlation  primitire^  as  well  as  Michel  Chevalier,  who.so /W^rrji;r>ir  rvl////r/f/?/« 
his  other  plillosnpliieal  writings,  upheld  the  have  made  him  known  in  the  United  States, 
cause  of  monarchy  and  the  church  ;  Ballanche,  Letm  Faucher,  Rossi,  Adolphe  Blantpii,  FrC»- 
the  mystic  dreamer,  who  in  his  Palingenlsie  deric  Bastiat,  Andre  Cochut,  De  Beaumont, 
9*>ritih  attempted  to  rej)resent  through  a  series  ami  De  Tocqueville.  The  last  is  well  known 
of  symbolical  narratives  couched  in  a  poetical  in  America  by  his  singularly  philosophic  trea- 
style  the  various  phases  of  the  history  of  man-  tise  I)e  la  dimorrntic  en  Awerigue,  The  a<l- 
kind  ;  and  Lamenuais,  who,  at  first  a  bold  mirable  historical  essays  of  Laferriero  uinm 
and  inde])endeiit  defender  of  the  papal  power,  French  jurispru<lence  must  not  be  forgotten, 
was  gratlually  ied  to  be<*ome  the  advocate  of  The  political  writers  who  deserve  to  be  named, 
pure  demoeracy.  U\s  Jisnai  sur  rifidfrfVnnee  even  after  the  interest  of  the  daily  questions 
en  mafifTf'  de  religion,  Lts  paroles  d^un  erotj-  they  treate<l  is  gone,  are  numerous.  Among 
ants  I^^  lirre  d'l  pttiple,  Une  roix  de  prison,  them  are  Armand  Carrel,  the  mtnlel  journalist 
and  KsguiMf  d^unf  philosophie,  show  the  va-  Courier,  and  Connenin,  his  imitator,  perhai>s 
rious  >tv'ps  of  this  transformation,  while  they  his  equal  in  point  of  jumgency  and  wit,  though 
are  placed  arrionj;  the  masterpieces  of  Frencli  far  from  possessing  the  same  classical  perfec- 
eloqiienee.  The  ('ours  de  phi loMojdu'e  }>omI fire  turn.  The  French  essiiyists  and  literary  critics 
of  Au;ru«*te  Comte  ofl'ers  a  system  of  phihw(»-  are  a  legion.  Among  the  most  prominent  wo 
p!»y  whi<*h  has  found  many  disciples  in  other  may  mention  Sylvestre  <le  Sacy  and  Saint-Marc 
countries,  especially  in  Enjrland  and  .\meri<-a.  (iirardin,  who  were  admitteil  to  the  Fri.'nch 
Amonir  tho  writers  (m  social  science.  Saint-  academy,  tho  former  merely  as  a  journalist, 
Simon  and   Fourier  are  inc«)utrovertiblv   the    the  latter  on  account  of  his  versatile  talents 
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as  a  politiral  writor,  able  critic,  and  elopant  |  cial  value  arc  produced  in  liiniteii  and  coinpArt- 

kMtiircr;    PliilarOto  Cliasles,  l*revos>t-Parad<iI,  lively  isolated  districts.     By  far  the  cnrattr 

Cnvillicr- KK'iirv,    Ernest    Hcnan.    Ilippolyto  part  of  the  French  vintajro  is*  consumed  with. n 

Iti;raiid,  Henri  Taino,  Edniond  Scherer,  Caro,  \  the  country,  or  is  mixed  with  or  employrd !(» 

and   Jules  .lanin,  the   feuilletonist,      (iustave  '  imitate  various  wines  of  estahlished  ri-f>uta- 

IManche  and    Sainte-Beuve   are  entitle«l   to  a  tion.    The  total  prmluct  of  the  country  dmnurtt- 

j>rominent  place  in  this  class  of  writers;  the  to   between   l,r><M),(»Oo,fMM)   and   2J.K.H •.mi •.«•■« 

former  was  a  sound  and  unsparing?  critic,  in  :  pdlons,  worth  about  $35(KfMK».«KMi. — Fir^i  m 

the  tine  arts  as  well  as  literature;  the  latter  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  :r. 

excelled  in  the  delineation  of  literary  charac-  the  estimation  of  connoisseurri  for  their  inirn- 

ters,  and  also  published  a  Tahhnn  tfe  la  poenic  sic  excellence,  are  the  wines  produced  in  ihr 

frtui^tii^f  au  \\V  nit'rfe  and  a  history  of  the  department    of    Ciin»nde,   a   part    of    the  «-M 

P«»rt-Koyalists.     Charles  de  Uemusiit  ami  Al-  j>rovinco  of  (ruienne,  of  which    Hordeaax  i* 

bert  de  Brojrlie  have  treated  historical  mat-  the  capital ;  whence  the  district  is  also  viticcl- 

ters  from  a  philosophical  or  religious  p(»int  of  ;  turally  known  by  its  old  name  «>f  the  IWinle- 

view.    TheophileCtautier,  Edmond  About,  Paul  lais.     Gironde  is  practically  divisible  into  fir^ 

de  Saint- Victor,  Leon  Delabonle.  Vitet,  and  De-  wine-producinjr  districts:    M6<l(>c,  a  rtrip  fif 

lerluze  have  particularly  devoted  tliemselvesto  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gintode. 

line-art  criticiMu ;  Deleduze,  Fetis,  Hector  Her-  extending  from  Blanqucfort.  near  BtmleaDX. 

lioz,  Fiorentino,  ami  Scudo,  to  musical  matters.  t«)  the  sea;  the  Graves,  or  hi^h   plains  m-tf 

Of  recent  writers  Eniest  Kenan  by  his  Vic  tie  the  continence  of  the  Garonne  and  the  I«or- 

Ji$uK,   Leu  apotren^  iStiint  7V»//,  an<l  L'Anfi-  do^me;  the  Cotes  or  sIojk'B  on  the  riffht  li^nk 

chriMte^  and  Hippolyto  Taine  by  his  J/intoire  of  the   Garonne;    the  Palus.  or  hiw  maniir 

(1e  la  littirature  anijlaitse  and  works  on  art,  territ<)ry  on  both  banks  of  the   <iart>nne.  in 

have    attracted    nmch    attention    throu^diout  the   imme<liate   neigh borlioo<I    of    Honlvanx: 

the  civilized  worM.     Of  late  years  public  af-  an<l  the  district  of  Entre-deux-Merss  t.r  lnw 

fairs   an<I    political   questions   have    so   much  lamis   between   the   Donlopie   and  Gan'Oce. 

occupied  the  mind  of  France  that  literature  Within  this  area  more  than  3oO,<hmj  acres  are 

has  lan^iished ;  and  althou^rh  there  has  prob-  devoted  to  vineyards,  wh«)se  annual  pnidBO- 

ably  been  no  falling  off  in  intellectual  activity,  tion  exceeds  r>o,iMMMH)0  gallons,   tive  fif:hth» 

the  rising  generation  of  writers  do  not  seem  of  which   are   red   and   three   eighths   white 

on  the  whole   to  equal   their  predecessors. —  '  wines,  worth  jJoU.oou^nOo.     The  por»n>t  kindi 

See   Ilinfoirf'  lifftrairr  fh'  la  France,  by  J)om  are  sold  at  less  than  a  Iranc  the  gallon.  wh:le 

Uivet  and  other  Benedictine  monks,  continued  the  best  fetch  in  favorable  seasons  cunsidiTaMj 

by   members   of  the   institute   (22    vols.   4to,  niitre  than  20  francs.     The  distinguishing  qnal- 

17:^3-1  K.'iS) ;    Lft  Fraucv  littirairc  (lS2r>-*42),  ities  of  the  wines  of  Gironde  are  purity.  «ib- 

and    La    litteratnrr.  fran^aine  coiiteinporaine  astringency,  lightness,  and  fragrance.     In  itf 

(l^<:^7-*44),  by  J.  M.  l^uerard  ;    Jlintoirv  litte-  general  features  Medoc  is  a  long,  narrow  plaia. 

rairedela  Frattft-  araitt  h-  VI'  fiiefU\  by  Ampere  inclining  s«>mewhat  to  the  (fimnde,  and  coo- 

(3  vols.,  1h:{.S-M0);    Tahhnu  dr  la  littirature  tnining  about  40,000  acres  of  vineyards  pro- 

an  tnof/nt   tirff,  by  Villemain    (2  vols.  12mo,  ducing  annually  8,000.<M»0  gallons.     l»f  the** 

last  ed.,  1S."»7) ;    Emain  nur  Vhi^toire  littirairr  nearly  one  eighth  are  high-clahtf  wine^  an  eqml 

flu    \\V  nitflr^   by   Saint-Marc    (iirardin    and  amount  are  simply  tine  wines  and  the  rvmaiB- 

Pliilarete  Cha>les  (1S27) ;    Tahhau  dr  la  /»/»/j»/V  der  are  onlinary  <pialities     The  two  first  mcB- 

/>vf;/f//iVr7M  1  ()'/»/«>/*',  by  Sainte-Beuve  (1h28);  tioned  grades  yield  a  net    pmduct  of  abnot 

II'iHtoirf  de  la  littirature  Trauma inr,  by  Demo-  5.(Mio.(MM)  bottles.     They  are  n-d  in  coK»r.  and. 

geot  (new  ed.,  1^<57) ;  Ilit^toire  de  la  littirature  notwithstanding  a  slight  characteristic  nni^ 

/rifhfaiM*\,hY  1>.  Nisanl  (last  ed.,  lsi;7);   C/fa-  ness.  have  great  tlavor  and  «>trengtk  vitboal 

Ittfue  ijiiiiral  dv   A/  libra i rie  fran^nittr,  from  being  intoxicating,  and  after  lying  iieveral  TMn 

1S40  to  IHii."),  l,y  Otto   Loreiiz  (1S71):    ;in<l  in  the  bottle  acquire  a  delirious  bi>uqaet.   Yhej 

f^tud*H  »ur   la  littirature  evuttinjinraiuc,   by  not  only  bear  transiK»rtation  better  than  ocber 

Edmon«l  Srherer  (1S72-M).                               *  French  wines,  but  are  even  improved  by  \ao^ 

FKI^JCE,  Wines  of.     In  re>]>rct  to  soil,  cli-  sea  voyages.     It  is  cus&imary  to  arrange  then 

mate,  and  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  in  three  categories:  1,  the  classified  winei^  i/ 

wines  which  she  produees.  Frain'e   has  l»een  whirh  tliere  are  alnnit  f»<»  growths  recognittd 

called  the  vinevard  of  the  earth.     Nearlv  seven  bv  the  commerce  of  Bonleanx;  S,thecttixfB 

eighths  of  her  territory  is  grape-binring,  and  or  bourgeois  wines;  3,  the  peasants,  nr  viBrt 

the  proiliHts  of  her  vines  beintr  for  the  most  of  the  snndl  proprietors.   The  clas.Mfied  grovtliS 

part  i>ut  slightly  alcoholie.  her  pei»ple  are.  a^  a  are  apdn  subdivided  into  four  or  five  kisd^ 

rule,  wine  <lrink»'r-*  without  l»eing  adtruted  t<»  the  lirst  of  wliich  conipri>ei«  the  celebrated  finC 

intemperance.     With  the  exnption  of  the  ex-  three  growths  (//■*  troin  premien  m»)  d  ib^ 

treme  northern  ami  northwestern  depiirtments,  whole  Mt^loc.  viz..  the  Chfitean  Marfnax«CU* 

tiie  whole  country  is  m«ire  (»r  los  dev(»te<l  to  teau  Lattitte,  and  Chateau  Ijitonr,  wLkk  tn 

the  rultnre  of  the  trrape :  i>ut  a^  rert:iin  soils  of  equal  excellence  and  of  enormoDSpiieefWi 

and  expo<Niire«>  are  bttti-r  adapted  to  that  pur-  in  France.     In  this  division  it  is  also  rvfl(«i- 

pose  than  i>tljers.  the  wines  of  higli  commer-  ary  to  include  the  Chfitean  llaat-Brioo,  ft  vrf 
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wine  of  preat  richnesB  nnd  delicacy  belonging 
to  the  neighboring  district  of  Graves.  Among 
the  second  and  other  growths,  well  known 
and  excellent  wines  are  the  Monton,  lA'Oville, 
(fniau-Larose,  Pichon-Longneville,  Gos-l)es- 
tnurnel,  Pontet-Canet,  Chateau  de  Heyche- 
ville,  «,V:c.  To  all  red  wines  exported  from 
MedtM-,  and  in  fact  from  the  whole  Bordelais, 
to  (fri'nt  Britain  and  tiio  United  States,  it  has 
long  hi-en  customary  to  apply  the  general 
name  of  <'laret,  derived  from  the  Frencii  dai- 
nty wliich  simply  means  a  clarified  wine.  The 
prodi^t  calkMl  claret  is,  however,  properly  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  of  wjne,  the  strong- 
bodied  varieties  of  Spain  and  southern  and 
sourhL-astern  France  being  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  growths  of  Gironde,  to  suit  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  palate.  The  term  is  un- 
known in  France.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  genuine  ^Nfedoc  wine  reaches  this 
country,  as  the  popular  taste  here  inclines  to 
a  fat-tit ious,  reenforced  wine,  having  bmly  and 
spirituous  strength,  rather  than  to  the  natural 
pri)din"t  of  the  vineyards.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  (treat  Britain,  notwithstanding  she  is 
tlie  ]»rin('ipal  consumer  of  the  first-class  wines 
o!"  MtMl(»o.  The  amount  of  mixing  carried  on  at 
Bordeaux  is  prodigious.  Her  exports  of  wine 
are  twelve  times  greater  than  the  producti<m 
of  the  entire  Medoc,  and  half  of  these  exports 
sell  as  Bordeaux  wine;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  growths  of  (Jironde  are  several 
times  miiltiplieil  by  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  other  wines.  There  are  42  communes  in 
Med'K'  in  which  wine  is  made,  from  each  of 
which  the  wine  takes  its  name,  although  the 
gr.'tnd  wines  are  named  after  the  estates  on 
which  they  are  ma<le.  A  Margaux  wine  means 
a  wine  fn>m  the  conununc  so  called,  an<l  must 
in»t  be  confounded  with  Chateau  Margaux, 
which  is  wine  from  a  particular  estate  in  that 
comiiinne.  Other  familiar  names  are  Pauillac, 
in  which  Chateau  Latfitte  is  situated,  St.  Ju- 
lien  de  Keignac,  and  St.  Estephe.  South  of 
Medoc  lies  the  district  of  (J raves,  which  pro- 
duces ^ines,  both  red  and  white,  of  greater 
b<Hly  an<l  more  spirituous  than  those  just  de- 
serii*ed,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
growth>  <if  Burtrundy.  The  best  of  the  red 
wines  is  the  IIaut-Bri(m,  heretotore  mentioned. 
The  di-trict  of  Sauternes,  a  prolongation  of 
that  of  (Jraves,  extending  aUmg  the  letl  bank 
of  the  (tanmne,  pHnluces  exclusively  white 
wim^,  the  l»est  of  which,  though  of  delicate 
ihivor  and  pure  aroma,  are  excessively  sweet 
in  comparison  with  the  wines  of  Me«loc.  The 
latter  ijuality  has  been  given  to  them  of  late 
xear-  by  the  njakers  in  consequence  of  the 
L'rowinu'  dt-mand  tor  sweet  Sauternes  wines  in 
Kii-i-^ia.  Tfie  ])oorer  grades  of  Sauternes  are 
tliin  and  acidulous.  The  principal  growths  of 
the  <listrict  are  the  Barsacs,  Bonmies,  and  Sau- 
ternes. the  first  of  which  pnxluces  the  Cha- 
teau Coutet,  the  second  the  Chateau  La  Tour 
Blanche,  and  the  third  the  world-renowned 
Chateau  Yqucm,  which  sells  for  from  12,01>U 


to  15,000  francs  the  tonneau  of  200  gallons  at 
the  vineyard,  and  is  esteemed  almost  too  costly 
for  nse.  The  wine  of  Chateau  Suduiraut,  of 
the  Preignac  growth,  also  very  celebrated,  is 
worth  not  above  4,000  to  5,000  francs  the  ton- 
neau. The  remaining  districts  of  Gironde  pro- 
duce wines  of  a  quality  considerably  inferior 
to  those  above  described.  The  best  are  grown 
in  the  vineyards  of  St.  fimilion,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  differ  considerably  from 
the  M^'doc  wines,  recalling  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  fine  port  wine.  A<tjoining  St.  £milion 
is  the  district  called  Libournais,  and  N.  W. 
of  that,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  are 
Fronsadais  and  Blayais,  yielding  considerable 
quantities  of  red  and  white  wines  of  good 
quality,  much  of  which  is  exported  under  va- 
rious names  to  America. — Koussillon,  fonnerly 
a  province  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
France,  but  now  merged  in  the  department  of 
PyrenC'es-Orientales,  contains  about  130,000 
acres  of  vineyards,  which  produce  liqueur 
wines,  dry  wines,  and  a  number  of  sound,  full- 
bodied  varieties,  em^doyed,  with  the  ad<iiti(m 
of  spirits,  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  port 
and  similar  wines.  The  most  esteeme<l  growths 
of  the  first  class  are  the  muscat^  the  Malvoisie, 
and  the  Maccabeo,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
sweet,  rich  in  aroma,  and  fiery.  There  is  but 
a  limited  demand  for  them  in  France,  and  the 
greater  part  go  to  Russia  and  America.  North 
of  Koussillon  lie  the  departments  of  Aude,  116- 
rault,  an<l  (Jard,  fonning  ])art  of  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Languedoc^  in  which  more  tluin  UoO,- 
OoO  acres  are  devoted  to  vineyards.  The  wines 
are  rich  in  color,  spirituous,  and  full  of  body, 
but  coarser  and  less  finelv  fiavored  than  those 
of  (iirrmde,  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
France  to  be  mixed  with  the  Burgundies,  Bor- 
deaux, and  other  famous  growths.  They  are 
generally  called  rlun  ihi  v)ifh\  wines  of  the 
south,  and  are  classified  as  wines  f4>r  distillery 
and  wines  of  conmierce,  the  latter  being  agtiin 
sub<livided  into  fine  an<l  ordinary  rtMl,  and 
white  dry  and  white  li<]ueurand  muscat  wines. 
The  choicest  growths  are  found  in  the  depart- 
ments of  llerault  and  (iard,  the  former  of 
which  is  said  to  vield  more  wine  than  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  St.  Ciilles 
wines,  made  in  (iard,  are  of  a  brilliant  pur- 
ple coh)r  and  ])ossoss  unusual  strength  and 
body,  which  qualities  they  impart  to  weaker 
wines,  whence  tliev  are  called  ri/tM  ftrmf^  and 
rins  (le  remeih.  Not  a  little  of  the  so-<'alled 
sherry  and  ])ort  wine  of  commerce  is  manu- 
factured from  the  St.  (f  illes.  The  luscious  and 
fragrant  Frontignans  and  Lunels,  which  are 
made  from  mus<*at  grapes,  l>elong  to  Herault, 
and  were  once  in  great  favor  as  liqueur  wines. 
Large  <piantiti«s  of  alcohol  are  also  distilled  in 
this  department,  most  of  which  is  sold  in 
France.  The  department  of  Ba.sses- Pyrenees 
pnxluces  about  10Jhm>,(mio  gjdlons  of  wine, 
of  which  the  growths  of  Juran^on  and  Gan, 
red  and  white,  are  most  esteenu»<l.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  districts  above  mentioned,  every  de- 
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pnrtineDt  of  Rontlicrn  Franco  produces  wines  '  tlie  first  <|uality  of  which  ranks  among  thel«< 

of  a  similar  eliara<-ttr,  but  generally  of  an  in-  in   France.     North   of  Lyons   and   uUin;;  the 

ferior  quality,  wiiicli   si*rve  tlieir  j>urpose   as  Saone  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Khone  li* 

ritm  iff  rt'ffitt/e. — To  tlio  valley  of  the  Klioiie  ,  the  districts  of  Beaujolaii^  Muconnais^  and  Cntt: 

liehm^s  another  division  of  wines,  the  ^rt-ater  de  C'halon,  the  wiiivs  of  which,  while  dirtrritu; 

an<i  more  reputed  part  of  which  are  produee<l  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Burpindy  &&•: 

c»n  the  rijrht  bank  of  the  river.     The  Cote  du  tlie  valley  of  the  Rhone,  may  be  wiid  !•■  f'-nu 

Itlione,    as   that   part  of    thw   de])artment  of  a  <*onntctin^  link  between  them.     Thi- li«-ai:j<>- 

(lar*!  is  called  which  borders  on  the   Klione,  .  lais,  formerly  part  of  the  province  of  L^oudhk 

produces  red   and    white    wines   not   unlike  but  now  mainly  fomiinfr  an  arr(»ndis?<'mi'Dt  •■:' 

those  of  St.  Ciilles,  but  of  liner  quality.     On  ;  which  Villefranche  is  tlie  chief  place,  lie- br- 

the  lett  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighboring  tween  Macon  and  Lyons  on  the  ripht  l>ank  i4 

department   of    Vaucliise,   are   the   vineyards  the  Saone.    The  district  bein^  hilly  in  {art-^iLr 

of  Cliateauneuf-<lu-rape,  the  wines  of  which,  vineyards  are  desijrnated  as  hich  or  biw  H^-as- 

bcin^  spirituous  and  dark-colored,  areexporte<l  '  jolais,  according  to  their  situation  aml«:lt.-v.itii>c. 

in  lar^e  (piantitics  to  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  The  low  Beaujolais  pnnlucesa  jrreater  iiuaatitj 

to  be  mixed  with  the  poorer  jrrowths  of  those  <»f  wine,  but  of  a  coarser  tjuality.  than  th«  hiirli. 

districts.     Further  up  the  Rhnne,  on  its  rij^ht  The  l»est  prowths  are  those  of  Chenus  FliC- 

bank.  in  the  department  of  Arde«-he.  iire  i»ro-  ry,  Lancie,  and  St.  fitienne-la-VHrenne.  Ixgll* 

ducud  the  white  wines  of  St.  Peray.  both  dry  i  colonel  wines,  and  the  JuIIienas.  wliich  rrj-rt- 

and  vtlervesci-nt.     The  former  are  >pirituous,  scnts  a  class  of  tine,  stronjr,  and  dvop-colurni 

delicate,   and   of  an   ajxreeable   bouquet;    the  wines.     The  pnnlucts  of  the  HeaiijulaU  art- 15 

latter   heady   and    sweet,    bnt   the   sweetness  a  rule  more  a<>id  and  delicate  than  tht>M.' of  iL? 

arises  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  ^'rape,  and  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  are  lui-pely  c<in*unifi 

not  from  the  a<lditi«)n  of  supir,   whence  it  is  in  France.    The  Maconnais  is  the  district  \y\nz 

considered  more  whdlesome  than  champa^rne.  aronnd  Macon,  and  imme<liately  N.  of  thtrbetc- 

Cror-siutf  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  a^ain,  jolais.     It  fonne<l  part  <»f  ancient  liur^n^r. 

we  find  at  Tain,  in  the  department  of  I»rome,  and  its  wines  are  rejrardetlasaspei-iesof  !ir<f»Dil 

whieli  is  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  J  >auphiny,  class  Burpmdies.   They  are  both  red  and  »  hit*, 

the   famous   vineyards  of  the   llermita^'e,    so  the  former  class  ^rreatly  predominating:  in  iiaaa- 

calle<l  from  the  retreat  whieh  one  (tasjjard  <le  tity  but  not  in  quality.     The  best  reil  irrnvth* 

Sterimber^,  a  courtier  of  C^ueen    BIan<'he  of  are  those  of  Thorins,  Romnnefhe,  Si.  Aini»or. 

Castile,  is  said  to  have  built  early  in  the  I^th  ami  i>avaye,  the  finer  ^ades  of  which  are  th** 

century  (»n  a  lofty,  rouud-t<t^q)v<l  hill  risinir  ah-  unfre<{Uently  taken  into  liurgundy  and  «old  •» 

ruptly  from  the  river.     Its  S.  au<l  S.  W.  **ides  wine  of  that  country.     Much  of  the  tvA  Mai\«D 

de<ceM<l  in  a  st-ries  of  terraces  to  tlu*  river  level,  is  ah'oholic  and  exceedincrly  acid  :  but  the  latlrr 

and  are  covered  with  vines  on  which  the  sun  quality,  the  result  of  uns<'ientiHc  nietlif.idi»  of 

plays  the  whole  day.  maturin^r  the  Juices  of  the  nuiking  the  wine,  is  not  considered  an  objectiiiD 

grapes  to  abs«)lute  perfection.     The  vineyards  .  by  the  natives,  who  almost  invariably  drink 

are  of  three   kinds,  according  to  the  soil  of  their  wine  mixed  with  water.     White  Maroo 

which  the  terraces  are  compO)»e(l.  and  the  hi^h  is  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  IVuilly  and 

quality  of  the  wine  depends  upon  the  comt)i-  Fuisse,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  tli« 

nation  of  the  irrowtlis  of  thcM.^  vineyanls,  whieh  <listrict.    The  I'ouilly  wine  is  the  finest  product 

are  always  sold  mixed;  so  that  a  proprietor,  of  the  Maconnai.s  and  in  pood  years  ia»  M^rrtly 

in  order  to  have  his  pnnluce  elassiticd  as  of  surpassed  by  any  wine  made  in  France.  Itbdrr. 

tir*it  (|UMlity,  must  liohl  pr<q>erty  in  the  three  of  a  deep  pdden  hue  and  a  su|>erb  bouqnet,  but 

viiuyard-i.     Nine  tenths  of  the  wines  are  re<l.  like  all  the  wines  of  the  district,  is  a  little  t*»> 

The  first  LTowths  are  Si'Ut  t«»  Bordeaux  to  be  heady.     The  Fuisse  is  inferior  in  quality,  and 

mixed  with   the  clarets  which  are  made   up  mostly  used  to  mix  with  the  rouillr.     There 

for  the  Kn::li>h  market,  an<l   only  the  second  mnining  wines  of  the  Sa«'ine  valley  are  tboie 


growths  are  snld  in  the  trade  as  Hermitage.  r)f  the  CV>te  de  Chalon,  nnder  wliich 

But  the^'.  wh«-n  u^'niiine,  are  esteemed  the  best  comprised  the  vineyards  «if  the  airundioeaKat 

wines  of  MHithern  France,  being  flistinirui*<hed  of  Chal<»n-sur-Saone.     The  bi*st  grovths  hav^ 

by  body  :in<i  rieiine*<s,  a  lively  pur|>le  c«>lor,  and  an  admirable  ex|H)sure  and  are  nearly  related 


a  peeuliar  bouquet.     The  white  liermita^re  Im  to  the  Burgundies  ]»n)|>erly  so  called*  lmt.oi 

«»f  ;rreat  rarity  antl  delicacy.  an«l  will  keep  for  to  a  vici«)us  system  «»f  cnltnre,  are  of  vaMly  ia- 

r»o  years.     The  vineyards  of  Condrieu.  in  the  ferior  <piality.     The  lK*>t  of  them  are  eiu|»loj«d 

department  of  Rhone,  south  of  Lyons,  produce  to  mix  with  Bunrundies. — The  BnrgiindT  viw 

a  white  etlervesi-ent  wine  of  lusfinUH  taste  and  district  is  otiten  p«ipalurly  desorilied  as  ran- 

airreeable  aroma,  whieh  is  des<'ribed  as  an  im-  prehemling  the  departments  of  Yonne.  C^^ 

]»erfect  champaLrne.     In  the  commune  of  Am-  d'Or.  and  Saone-et-I^ire,  which  were  aD  i>- 

]>iiis  a  few  miles  distant,  in  the  viiu-ynnl  of  the  eluded  in  the  ancient  province  of  Banraady. 

(V>te-Rotie.  literally  the  *' burnt  >ide.'*  whieh  But  the  greater  part  of  the  last  named  defaft- 

has  an  eX[>oMire  s<*arcely  le«s  favnraMe  than  ment  is  monopolized  by  the  Macun  and  Ctede 

that  of  tlh'  IlermitaLTe.    It  pro«1ucos  red  w-in«-s.  Chalon  winc^  which  are  not  true  BtuwadN*: 

of  remarkable  clearness,  strenirth.  and  bnuiiuet.  and  the  products  of  Yonne  bear  no  closer  rd** 
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tion  to  tlio  latter  than  do  those  of  SaOne-et-  j  traohet,  produced  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  which  is 
Loire.    This  restricts  the  production  of  firenuino  .  noted  for  its  combination  of  body  and  strength 


Htirjfundy  wines  to  the  department  of  Cote 
d'Or,  literally  the  "golden  side,"  so  called  from 
a  SiTics  of  low  hills,  about  30  miles  in  length, 
wliicli  stretch  from  the  neighborhood  of  Chulon- 
sur-Suone,  through  the  heart  of  the  department, 
to  Dijon.  Along  the  slopes  of  this  ridge,  which 
has  a  general  S.  S.  E.  exposure,  lie  the  vine- 
yanls  an<l  estates,  fre(|uently  extending  a  mile 


with  an  extjuisite  bouquet ;  aft^r  which  rank 
the  products  of  the  vineyards  of  La  Perriere, 
La  Combotte,  and  La  Cioutte  d'Or  at  Meursault. 
In  the  department  of  Yonne  is  produced  an 
extensive  class  of  white  wines,  bearing  the 
general  name  of  Chablis,  of  various  degrees  of 
excellence  and  generally  of  jigreeable  flavor. 
They  are    much  exported  to    England    and 


or  two  on  the  plain  beneath,  which  f»roducethe  i  America,  and  are  often  described  as  a  species 
famous  growtlis  of  Burgundy.  These  may  be  ■  of  Burgundy.  They  can,  however,  lay  no  bet- 
divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  tiner    tcr  claim  to  this  title  than  the  wines  of  the  Ma- 


iiicludes    Chambertin,   the    favorite   wine  of 
Napnleiin  I.,  KichelM>urg,  Corton,  Tache,  lio- 


connais  or  even  of  the  Beaujolais. — Of  all  the 
wines  of  France,  the  products  of  the  Champagne 


nianee  de  St.  Vivant,  Komanc*e  Conti,  and  .  country  are  the  most  popular  and  widely  dis- 
CIos  <le  Vougeot,  all  of  superlative  excellence  tributed,  although,  in  consequence  of  their  cost- 
and  enormous  price,  and  some  of  them  of  very  '  lincss,  they  are  perhaps  not  so  generally  con- 
limited  supply.  The  Clos  de  Vougoot  vine-  |  sume<l  as  the  wines  of  Gironde.  As  early  as 
yani,  one  «>f  the  largest,  contains  not  above  i  A.  I).  *2R0  the  district  was  noted  for  its  red 
1*20  a<Tes,  some  of  wiiicli  is  poor  land,  while  and  white  wines,  but  it  was  not  until  the  close 
the  Cliainbertin  contains  leas  than  12,  and  the  of  the  17th  century  that  the  elfervescent  pro- 
Konmnee  Conti  only  0.^  acres.  With  so  limited  '  duct  known  as  mousseux^  the  typical  cham- 
an  area  of  pro<luction,  the  choice  growths  of  |  pagne  of  the  present  day,  was  discovered. 
Burgundy  are  necessarily  rarely  met  with.  |  Since  that  time  the  productiveness  of  the  dis- 
Xext  to  these  come  the  wines  of  Xuits,  Vol-  j  trict  has  enormously  increased,  and  the  pro- 
niiy,  Poiniiiard,  Beaunc,  Vosne,  Chambolle,  and  '  cesses  of  manufacture  have  reached  a  high 
a  niinil)er  ot'  other  vineyards,  which  are  little  I  degree  of  perfection.  The  old  province  of 
inferior  to  those  of  the  tirst  chiss.  These  |  Cham])agne  is  now  distributed  among  several 
wines  are  all  red  and  are  distinguished  by  j  departments  and  portions  of  departments,  all 
suavity  of  t:Lste  and  sjiirituous  boucjuet.  They  ■  wine-])ro<lucing;  but  in  only  one  of  them,  that 
pt>«:sess  more  body  than  the  wines  ot*  the  Bor-  !  of  Marne,  is  the  cham])agne  of  connnerce  made, 
delais.  and  are  more  heating;  but  the  popular  The  wines  of  the  other  departments  have  for 
objections  to  them,  that  they  cause  gout  and  the  most  part  a  local  reputation,  and  are  con- 
will  not  bear  trarisjuirtation,  are  n<»t  entirely  sumed  in  tlie  immediate  neighborhoo<l.  Marne 
sustained,  (iood  Burgundy  is  exported  to  is  subdivided  int^)  five  arrondissements,  two 
many  parts  of  the  worhl,  and  everywhere  is  '  of  which,  Rheims  and  £iH»rnay,  are  the  true 
held  in  equal  esteem  with  the  best  Bordeaux  seats  of  the  champagne  wine  manufacture, 
wines,  although  in  the  opinion  of  experts  it  The  vineyards  of  Ulieims  are  situated  arouml 
can  only  be  drunk  in  absolute  ]>erfecti(m  in  or  the  sIo|>es  of  a  wooded  mountain,  called  the 
near  the  district  in  which  it  is  produced.  This  hoU  et  montafjue  dc  liheimii^  and  conq)rise  the 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  much  less  fre-  •  famous  growths  of  Verzenay,  Bouzy.  Ay,  Verzy, 
qiiently  found  in  America  than  the  wines  of  Ambonay,  Trcpail,  Mailly,  and  some  others. 
Bordeaux.  As  to  its  effects  u|)ou  the  physi<'al  Those  of  fepernay  lie  soutli  of  the  Marne  and 
system,  it  may  sullice  to  say  that  the  proporti<m  occupy  an  undulating  plain  extending  to  the  for- 
of  gouty  pe!*s«)ns  is  no  greater  in  Burgumly,  estofVertus.  Of  this  district  the  town  of  £|)er- 
whero  the  wine  is  universally  drunk,  than  in  nay  is  the  centre.  Hence  the  champagne  pro- 
parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  comparatively  duct  of  Marne  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
unknown.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Cote  the  vimt  de  la  montagne^  or  mountain  wines,- 
d'Or  i»*  that  it  produces  not  only  some  of  the  an<l  the  rins  de  la  riri^re^  or  river  wines.  The 
best  wines  in  the  world,  but  some  of  the  wnrst.  total  vintage  of  Marne  is  about  80,0<M»,(M»0  hot- 
Owing  to  rude  and  jirimitive  and  ot\en  tilthy  ties,  somewhat  more  than  one  fourth  ]mrt  of 
process's  of  prumotimr  the  fermentation  of  the  which  is  champagne  wine  made  in  Kheims  and 
grape  juice,  which  are  in  a  measure  conuuon  fipernay.  The  champagne  vintage  begins  in 
to  all  the  vineyards  of  the  department,  a  large  the  latter  part  of  Si'ptember  and  extends  into 
j>roportion  of  the  wine  has  a  harsh,  disagree-  October.  The  grapes,  after  careful  selection, 
able  taste,  and  will  not  keep;  and  it  is  said  are  subjected  to  three  or  four  pres^inlrs.  of 
that  there  is  Ui)t  an  inn  or  hotel  along  the  Cote  which  only  the  first  three  are  enq>loye<l  to 
in  which  a  bottle  of  I>urgundy  fit  lor  travellers  make  wine  of  gocwl  <{uality.  The  process  must 
t«»  drink  can  be  <»htained.  An  improvement  be  performed  with  rapidity,  or  the  must  will 
in  the  makim;  of  tlie  wine  niav  not  materiallv  become  colored.  The  must  obtained  bv  the 
increase  the  pr<Mlucti<m  of  the  first  growths,  first  three  drawings  is  i»ut  into  large  vats,  where 
but  it  woulii  greatly  aid  the  reputation  of  the  during  the  next  12  or  18  hours  it  develops  a 
lower  grades.  The  white  wines  of  Burirundy  froth  cm  the  top  and  deposits  a  mucous  matter 
are  less  numerous  than  tlie  red,  and  less  known  at  the  bottom.  Having  been  freed  from  both 
out«iiile  of  France.     The  purest   is   the   Mi»n-    of  these  impurities,   it  is  drawn  into   barrels 
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liolding  44  frallons  each,  ami  there  left  to  for-  [  wine  is  to  he  consumed,  Enfrland  usinfr  the  Din- 

niont.     The  roHithie  of  the  gruiios  Uft  in  the  itiiutn  and  I^ussia  the  inoximuiii.     The  (Mttlrt 

I>re>s  after  the  first  druwin<r8  is  used  for  making  are  then  recorked,  and  secured  hy  rtrinpt  as4 

;i  conmion  red  wine.     Ahout  the  bepnnin^  of  wire  or  ehtsps.  and  the  uir  i:^  exchidv'*!  hy  <mt. 

Deceniher  the  wine,  bein^r  then  clear,  is  drawn  erin^'  the  necks  with  tin  foil  or  iH.'ulin^  wts, 

from  the  lees,  and  the  mixinjr  of  various  |;rowt lis.  The  wine  is  now  l»etween  two  and  three  Trtr# 

the  first  iniptirtant  operation  in  the  producti«>n  old  and  read  v  for  use.  Of  the  Uitik-il  wines- pro- 
of clianjj»aL'ne,  eoninienees.     This  process  re-  •  duced  in  C'hampafrne  four  varieties  are  kn«'«D 

quires  ^^reat  skill  and  ju<]^Mient,  for  upon  its  to  conunerce:  \^  champagne  no;i-m«r/iKtfri/.  <.r 
successful  performance!  tiie  flavor  and  ho<iy  of  '  still  chanipapie,  that  i»,  wine  which  !ia»  l*nii 
the  wine  in    «rreat    measure   de]>en<l.     Cham-  ;  fully   fermeutedf   lined,  l)ottled    in   the   uwal 

pa^rne  is  seldom  the  pnMluet  of  a  single  vine-  manner  of  mousseux  wine.^s  >nd  alli*ved  !•• 
yard,  hut    is  a  combination  of  a  number  of  '■  rest  a  long  time ;  2,  0Aamy#rr^M<  crrM^rKf.  which 

jrrowtlis.     In  this  respect  it  holds  a  peculiar  forms  a  .sli^rht  cream  of  ettervoM-ent  habMv* 

position  amt»ng  French   wines.     The  growths  upon  its  surface  when  poure<l  into  a  (rUsn;  o. 

having  iteen  mixed  in  large  vats  in  the  jiro-  champtujne  tnout»eux^vi\i\i:\i\i\n>j\\H.-\\\\*  x^ykl^^ 

]>ortioiis  «]elermined  upon  by  the  manufacturer,  ])rojeets  the  cork  with  an  audihlv  rcptirt,  ftcil 
the  comlunation  is  again  drawn  into  barrels,  '  rises  gently  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  and 

where  it  is  tine4l,  after  whieh  it  is  allowed  to  4,  chtnn^aynf  grand  htvytfeur^  which  prt'jt.'Cti 

re>t  until  the  ^]lring.  Upto  this  time  the  wines  the  cork  with  a  loud  report  and  inin>edi*tr}j 
are  rarely  tampered  with  by  the  intnxhu-tion  "  overflows  from    the    bottle.       The   f»ricHi  of 

of.>ULmr  or  t>ran<ly:  but  in  unfavorable  seasons  champagne  vary  at  the  place  of  uiauufactnrt 

the  former  substance  is  sometimes  necessary  from  ?<4  the  dozen  bottles  to  jslS  or  fjM,  lot 

to  enable  them  to  underg«>  the  operation  of  a  ^10  will  give  the  consumer  o  s<iund  wior  fi 

sec<uul  fermentation,  without  which  it  is  im-  excellent  «]unlity.     Df  the   25,1m in,m»0  \nAij«% 

possible  to  make  them  sparkle  I '/<<>(/ wrr).    Next  or  u|)Ward  annually  prcnluced,  «>ne  »ixlh  yvX 

comes  the  operation  of  bottling,  which  com-  goes  to  the  United  b'tateft;   Enghiml.  I'u*>ii. 

men<>es  in  April  and  continues  until  flune.     The  and  the  East  Indies  consume  eadi  oliont  tU 

liqui«l  is  now  f»f  a  uniform  amber  col«>r,  and,  same  (pmntity ;  and  the  remainder  i>  di^triUtt^ 

if  of  ^ood  «|iiality,  will  be  not  unpalatable.    The  anxuig  other  European  countries.     Most  of  the 

bottles  vvliicli  are  the  sjmie  as  those  from  which  wine  sent  to  the   United  States   f)Ur|ioni  to 

the  wine  is  dnmk  when  finally  ]>repared  for  come  from  Hheims,  althimgh  in  fact  it  u  tlic 

drinking,  are  tilled  to  within  an  inch  or  so  product  of  vineyards  scattered  throughout  tU 

of  their  months  and  then  corked.     The  corks  arrondissements  of  Hheims  and  £|>erDar;  and 

havimr  been  t'asteued  down  securely  with  string  its  reputation  rests   upon  the   nunie«  cT  itf 

and  wire,  i>r  by  the  more  recent  method  witli  manufacturers  rather  than   U]>on   the  luralitj 

clasps,  the  bottles  are  conveyed  into  cellars  or  wliere  it  is  produced.     As  a  remedial  apeati 

caves  and  laid  carefully  on  their  sides.     The  champagne,   though   a    factitious    prudart  M 

secondary  ft-rnientation  ordinarily  <>ommences  highly  esteemed  for  its  diuretic  and  itr»li||!tb* 

in   .Inne   and    continues   during   the  summer,  ening  ])roperties.      It  comforts  and  rtf*U  ths 

pending  which,  especially  when  the  gra]>es  be-  stonuich,   and    is   a    recognized    antidote  lo 

gin  to  ripen,  or  in  stormy  weather,  a  loss  esti-  nausi'a. — To  the  wine  districts  above  descriM 

nuite<l  at  fmrn  lo  to  15  per  cent.,  and  s«)me-  it  is  necessjiry  to  add  but  a  few  others.     Tlie 

times  reaching  25  per  cent.,  is  sustained  by  the  department  of   Pordogne,  the   anci«iit  ww- 

bursting  of  the  bottles  and  the  conseipient  es-  ince  of  Perigord,  which  lies  £.  of  the  BortleUi^ 

I'ape  of  the  liipior.     When  the  fermentation  is  yields  re<l  and  white  wines,  tif  wLich  the  fcr- 

finished  and  the  breakage  has  nearly  ceased,  mer  resi^'mble   St.  Emiliou,    while  the  Istttf 

the  stacks  of  bottles  are  overhauled,  and  those  partake  partly  of  the  qualities  of  Frooti^BK 

luiitles  in  good  con«lition  are  restacked.     After  and  partly  of  those  «»f  Barsac.    liordeani  if  thi 

a  lapse  of  ix  months,  (liiriuir  which  the  wine  principal  rece]»tacle  for  the  wines  of  this di^ 

is  allow  rd  to  Hi- at  rest,  it  is  shaken  at  intervals  trict.      The  department  of  Vienne,  fDnseff^ 

for  MVi-ral  wcek^,  until  a  thick  deposit  is  toiind  llaut-Poitou,  produces  about    12,000.0(10  pi- 

in  the  neck  i>f  <ach  bottle,  which  is  removed  Ions(»fniedi<K.Te  quality.     The  dejtartnieMi cf 

by  the  ppMi-s  K^i  di-gorging.     The  cork  is  dis-  Lot  and  Lot-et-(»an»nne,  b'ing  S.  of  Doffdi^fM 

cliarged   with  a   loud  report,  and   the  fntth,  form  an  extensive  wine-] >ruducing  distrid  sf 

which  imirudiately  rists  and  is  partly  pri>ject-  which  C*ahors  is  the  central  )K>int.     The  VBfi 

ed^  carries  w  ith  it  all  the  impurity  collected  are  white.  rosi*-colored.  and  black,  and  nark 

in   the   neck.      ('hami)a:rne   prepare«l   in   this  of  the  last  named  variety  is  sent  to  Berfesai 

manner  is.juite  dry,  containing  n<»  >ngar  what-  to  strengthen  and  coh»r  light  wines.     TheC^ 

ever  penej»lible  to  the  taste.     Hnt   a  further  hors  wines  have  little  l>oiiqi{et,  but  •!« 

operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  prej»are  it  in  IkmU',  and  the  dark  varieties  w 

f«ir  exjiortatii»n  or  conmierce.     This  con«»i>is  in  years  in  the  bottle.     The  depart  i 

addim:  to  each  bottle  a  Certain  pip'rutage  of  rente,    lying   N.   of    Oordogne,   ouu 

nielteil  rock  candv  mixed  with  bmndv  or  some  which  tlows  the  river  Charente,  ■- 

tinely  !lav<ired  wine.     The  anu»uiit  inlro<luced  voted  to  the  culture  of  the  Tint',     i       i 

variis  ai'conling  to  the  country  in  which  the  are  usi'd  for  distillation  imniedUitcly 
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fermentation  is  over,  and  from  them  is  pro-  |  was  oripnally  a  goldsmith,  and  acquired  great 
dined  tl>c  he»t  brandy  made  in  France.  The  skill  in  his  profession,  under  the  direction  of  a 
centre  of  this  manufacture  is  the  town  of  Co-  master  named  Francia,  whose  name  he  took, 
jznac,  whence  the  name  freijuently  applied  to  I  In  1400  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  invited  tlie  art- 
French  brandies.  ,  iats  of  neighboring  cities  to  adorn  his  palace  in 
FKA.\€Hi>€OMT§  (free  country),  an  ancient  Bologna.  Francia,  zealous  to  upliold  the  honor 
province  of  France,  now  comprised  in  the  de-  i  of  Bolognese  art,  competed  with  the  strangers, 
partments  of  Jura,  Doubs,  and  Ilaute-Saone.  and  painted  some  noble  works  for  the  Benti- 
Its  capital  was  Besin^on.  It  is  drained  by  the  '  voglio  chapel,  one  of  which,  an  altarpiece  with 
Saone,  l)oul)8,  and  Ain,  is  partly  covered  with  i  portraits  of  the  Bentivogli,  is  probably  as  fine  a 
forests,  and  contains  iron  and  coal  mines,  mar-  I  specimen  of  his  style  as  exists.  Later  in  life 
bio  cpiarries,  and  salt  pits.    The  country  was  I  h  rancia  attempted  fresco  painting,  of  his  pro- 


originally  inhabited  by  the  Sequani,  and  was 
called  Maxima  Sequanorum  by  the  Romans. 
In  the  nth  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  Bur- 


ficiency  in  which  he  has  left  a  notable  example 
in  the  series  illustrating  the  life  of  8t.  Cecilia, 
now  in  decay.     His  style  partakes  of  the  char- 


gundians,  and  subsequently  became  a  part  of  I  acteristics  of  Perugino  and  G.  Bellini, 
tlie  Frankish  dominions.  Afler  the  disruption  ;  FRANCIA,  Jm^  4;aspar  RtdrlfCMi  (commonly 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire  it  passed  through  ;  called  Dr.  Francia),  dictator  of  Paraguay,  born 
various  cliangos,  finally  falling  to  the  German  |  in  Asuncion  about  1757,  died  there,  Sept.  20, 
empire.  It  was  then  governed  by  its  own  '  1840.  lie  boasted  that  he  was  of  French  ex- 
counts,  although  the  name  of  Franche-C<lmt6  tracti<m,  but  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
doi'S  not  nrcur  until  near  the  middle  of  the  12th  been  born  in  Brazil,  of  Portuguese  descent,  and 
century;  tlie  origin  of  this  name  is  attributed  to  '  to  have  emigrated  to  Paraguay  as  an  agricul- 


the  freedom  of  the  country  from  all  taxes  and 
imposts,  save  a  certain  sum  granted  annually 
to  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of  a  free  gift. 


turist  along  with  other  settlers.  His  mother 
was  a  Creole.  lie  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 


A  little  later  it  was  also  styled  the  palatine  '  was  for  a  short  time  a  professor  of  theology 
county  of  Jiurgundy.  In  1384  it  fell  to  the  '  at  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  then  applied  himself 
Valois  house  of  Burgundy  in  consequence  of  ,  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  gaining  a  n'pu- 
the  previous  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Flanders  ,  tationforability  and  rectitude,  was  ai>]>ointed  to 
with  Philip  the  Bohl.  On  the  <leath  of  the  last  several  public  oflices.  After  the  declaration  of 
duke,  Charles  the  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  '  independence  by  the  Paraguayans  in  1811,  ho 
of  Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  became  the  secretary  of  the  revolutionary  jun- 
Mar¥  with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  through  ta,  the  other  members  of  which  were  two  as- 
whose  son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  si'ssors  and  a  president,  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros. 
crown  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  The  latter  and  Francia  were  in  1813  appoint- 
ir»74,  during  his  war  against  Holland,  and  got  ed  joint  consuls  for  one  year,  but  Francia  was 
definite  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Nime-  '  the  moving  spirit  of  the  government.  At  his 
guen  in  lf»7S.  j  instigation    the   consulship   w^s  alH)lishe<l   in 

FKA^KHI,  AisobIo,  an  Italian  ]>hilosopher,  1814,  and  he  was  made  dictator  for  three  years, 
whose  real  name  is  Francesco  Bt)XAvixo,  '  at  the  end  of  which  he  contrived  to  secure  his 
born  at  Pegli,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  in  election  as  dictator  for  life.  He  combined  in  his 
18'20.  Having  adopted  rationalistic  views,  he  own  person  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
left  in  1841)  the  priesthood  and  an  institution  meiit.  He  monopolized  the  cultivation  vf  m*ite 
over  which  he  j)resideil  at  Genoa,  and  in  1852  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  of  other  prinlucts  of  the 
published  Lit  filoHofia  thlle  nn/ofe  itaJiane^  in  ,  country,  l)ut  husl>anded  the  national  resources 
opposition  to  the  (hK'trines  of  Kosmini,  (fioberti,  '  with  great  sairacity,  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
an<l  Mamiani,  and  in  favor  of  the  French  j)hi-  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  and  to  the 
losophers  of  the  18th  century.  His  treatise  cultivation  of  rice  and  grain,  and  established 
Di  rei'ojinnt  del  serofo  XIX.  (1-^53),  his  review,  '  a  standing  army  and  guard  houses  along  the 
La  Iia»/fOt)t\  established  in  18.54,  and  //  rmiona-  frontiers,  to  protect  the  people  against  attacks 
/mwo  ih'l  popolo  (IS.^-)),  indicate  his  adherence  from  the  Indians.  He  devised  a  co<le  of  laws, 
to  Feuerbach,  Comte,  and  other  positivists,  j»romoted  education,  checked  the  abuses  of  the 
and  expound  humanitarian  and  rationalistic  clergy,  improve<l  the  appearance  of  the  capital, 
views  i}i  religion  and  civilization;  an<l  in  his  and,  while  neighboring  states  were  in  anarchy, 
Thl  Hentiinento  ( 18.54)  he  makes  sensation  the  secure*!  for  Paraguay  a  comparative  degree  of 
basis  of  all  psyohol(>gical  faculties.  Among  his  tranquillity.  He  peremptorily  declined  all  inter- 
more  rcent  [lublications  are  Lezioni  suffa  nfo-  course  with  other  South  American  states,  and 
rill  ihll'i  jifoi^ofia  wo*Urtui  (l>^r>3),  and  .s''//M  almost  all  foreign  nations,  and  detained  all  for- 
Uorit  th'l  ijiinlizio  (1871).  He  has  been  for  eigners  who  set  f<H>t  in  the  country.  No  ex- 
some  time  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  his-  port  or  import  trade  was  allowed  without  the 
tory  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  dictator's  license,  and  death  awaited  those  who 

FRA.\('II,  FnuicfSM,  a  i)ainter  of  the  Bolo-    were  detected  in  leaving  tlie  country  without 

gnese  si-liool,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco    hi*»  special  ]>ern)ission.     Those  oppose<l  to  his 

Kaiholim,  born  in  Bologna  about  1450,  die<l    rule  wen*  either  shot  or  imprisonefl.    Theprin- 

in  1.517,  or,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1533.     He    cipal  victims  of  his  administration  were  |>ecu- 
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latin^  officiaUs  corrupt   priests,  nnd  j»ersc»ns  administration  in  three  workf* :    *'  L«tten^  f« 

piMicrally   who  ondcavorod   to  enrich    them-  Paraj|:uay  ■'  (2  vols.,  London,  1838),  "Fran* i*'» 

M'lves  at  the  jmhlic  expen^4e.     Jle  was  pene-  Reipu  vf  Terror"  (1839),   and    *'  Letters  in 

rally  humane  toward  the  poor,  and  professed  South   America"  (3  vols.,  1843).     A  praphif 

to  hi*  iinpclhr<I  to  ri^rorous  measures  l)y  a  sense  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  was  piven  by 

of  ju^tici*.     He  wa**  most  unrelentui^dy  cruel  Thomjus  Carlyle  in  an  article  in  ihe  "Forti^ 

towanl  those  who  were  accused  of  conspiracy  Quarterly  Review"  (1843),  in  which  the  dic- 

apain^t   his  life.      Ahout  IKIU  <ien.  Ramirez  tator  is  greatly  lauded   for  his  eccentric  ud 

of  Entre  Rios  was  supposed  to  contemplate  an  ruthless  energy  and  justice.     C.  A.  ^'ashhura. 

inva>ion  of  Parajruay.     A  letter  from  him  to  in  his  *' History  of  Paraguay  "   (1871).  |«iot* 

W-pros,  Francia's  fonner  associate  in  the  con-  him  in  the  darkest  colors, 

sulate,  fell  into  (he  hitter's  liands.    Yegros  was  FRANCIS,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of 

charged  with  plotting  against  the  country,  and,  ,  France,  Germany  (including  Austria),  and  the 

with  upward  of  40  others,  was  put  to  death.  Two  Sicilies, 

and  alK)ut  JJUO  persons  were  imprisoned  for  18  ' 

months,  when  they  were  only  released  upon  i  *     kaxce. 
the   payment  (»f  a    large   ransom.    Sume  of  I  FRiNfIS  I.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Char^ 
Francia's  prisoners  were  suhjected  to  the  most  count  of  Angouleme  (cousin  gcnnan  «»f  Lt^ii* 
cruel  tortures,  and  the  delight  which  he  seemed  XII.),  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  horn  at  Cognsr. 
to  t]n<l  in  inflicting  torment  gave  rise  to  the  Sept.  12,  1494,  died  at  Ram bouiilet,  March  SI. 
belief  that,  like  some  of  his  brothers,  he  was  154^.     He  married  Claude,  daughter  of  L<»Tii§ 
occaMonally  deranged.     In  his  habits  of  life  he  XII.,  in  1514,  and  succeeded  him  as  nearHC 
was  peculiar.     At^er  having  been  fond  of  gam-  heir,  Jan.  1,  1515.     I^uis  was  meditating  the 
blingand  stK'ial  and  sensual  enjoyments,  he  led  reconcjuest  of  the  Milanese,  which  lie  claimed 
a  life  of  the  utmost  retirement,  and  Paraguay  as  heir  of  hit«  grandmother.  ValentinaViscooti. 
was   not   more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  at  the  moment  of  his  death ;  nnd  the  yooiLfiil 
world  than  he  fnnn  the  rest  of  mankiixl.     He  king,  having  renewed  his  predei'csiuir's  tnttr 
resi<]ed  in  the  palace  of  the  former  governors  with  England,  immediately  crossed   the  Al^ 
of  Paraguay,    attended    by  four   slaves.     His  with  an  army  of  about  40.CNK).  by  passes  pren- 
barber,  a  mulatto,  was  his  principal  channel  of  |  ously  couhidered   impracticable.       The  S»i» 
communication  with  the  pu)>lic,  au<l  a  half-breed  anny  employed  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  defend 
named    Patifios  was   his   principal    secretary,  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was  driven  hack,  hnt  beiBf 
After  the  death  of  his  ma>ter  the  latter  was  joined  by  reenforcenients  gave  him  battle  al 
implicated  jn  a  charge  of  consjiiracy  against  the  Marignano  (Melegiinno),  10  ni.  S.  E.  of  Miltn. 
go\ernment,  an<l  hung  himself  in  prison.     To-  Sept.  18,  1515.      It  was  a  fierce  C4»ntest,  »iDn 
ward  the  end  of  his  reign  Francia  was  in  con-  called  the  battle  of  the  giants;  and  though  tbe 
stant   fear   of  assassination.     He   remained   a  Swiss  had  only  infantry  to  opp(»se  to  the  tiiMfll 
bachelor  until  his  7"th  year,  when  he  was  re-  cavalry  in  EurojH*,  they  retired  only  OD  the 
l»orted  Ut  have  married  a  young  French  woman,  second  day  with  a  loss  of  12,(M>0.     Francis  had 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable   physiognomy,  lost  8,000  of  his  l>est  troop^  but  lie  had  dii- 
w  ith  dark,  piercing  eyes.  an<l  of  ^rreat  mental  played  extraonlinary  generalship   and  valor; 
liowers  which  he  cultivated  bv  .>.tu<lv  and  rea<l-  and  his  name  l>ecaroe  at  once  the  most  distm- 
ing.     He  was  especially   fond  of  the   French  guished  in  £uroi>e.     In  the  ehivalric  fpiritof 
literature  of  the  18th  century,  and  an  admirer  the  ago  he  accepted  knighthood  on  the  fpol 
both  of  Hobesfiierre  and  N^afnileon.     The  ane<*-  from  the  chevalier  Bayard,  whose  final  cfaam 
dotes  of  his  ecci.»ntricities  were  almost  as  nu-  had  completed  the  victory.     After  the  battw 
iricnni-i  a>  the  reptirts  of  his  crueltio.     Yet  his  PVancis  wisely  grante<1  the  Swiss  an  hononiUe 
death  wa^  deplnred  as  a  [lublic  calamity,  :ind  peace,  and  secured  their  constant  alliance.   He 
the  people  seemed  to  re<'oL'nize  in  him  a  tViend  also  made  a  concordat  with  the   pope,  aid, 
and  a  benefa<'tor.     Ili<  reputation  as  the  ty- ■  master  of  Milan,  returned  in  trinmpti  to  Parifti 
rant  of  Par:i;;uay  was  particularly  a:rL'ravate<l  in  In  1517  he  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  al- 
Kuropi'  by  hi^  treatment  (»f  Ib>n]iland  thedi*itin-  liance  against  the  Turks  with  the  emperor  Sfaii- 
gui>hed  botani«>t.  whnni  be  «letaine(l  f«>r  nearly  mil ian  .and  his  grandson  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  and 
ten  years,  and  by  the  accoimtMrivt-n  nf  him  by  in  1518  a  treaty  with  England,  by  which  Toor- 
other  persons  whom  he  had  interfered  with,  nay  was  returned  to  France.     He  was  now  cs- 
Anjomr  the«:e  were  two  Swi^s  Mirirenn^.  lleng-  tablished  tirudy  at  home;  the  power  of  the  (ea- 
ger an«l  LonL'<'hamp  whom  be  detained  tr<>m  dal  nobility  was  gone,  and  his  fiarliaroent  vsf 
IH]!i  to  ls25.     On  their  return  thev  related  whollv  subsi*rviont.     Ma.xunilian  died  in  Jaa- 
their  <»bservations   and   expre^^eil    their  di>-  uarv,  15]'.),  and  Francis  became  a  competitor 
like  of  Francia.  in  an   /:*«'/*  ftij*f4>n'//nt   fir  hi  with  rbarlis  I.,  atterwanl  Charles  V.  of  Gcr- 
rirt'tutlnu  fJr  Ptinn/mn/  tf  /#  *innr,  rnrim  nt  'fir.  many,  lor  the  imperial  sceptre.    Charics  pre- 
tntitr'uit  il'i  ilortnir  Frour'ni  {V'.\v\^,\^'11).     Two  vailed  in  the  electoral  council  in  conwqi 


youu::  Scotchmen..!.  P.  and  W.  P.  IlnlMrtsnn,  of  a  recommendation  of  Fiv<lerick  the  Via*. 

will!  w«rit  ti»  Paratruay  <m  a  «'nmmiriial  veu-  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Francis  Wtraycd  the 

tare.  Were  tiiriied  nut  of  the  ntuntry  by  the  di<'-  ])a**sions  natural  to  disappointed  amMtion.    His 

tator.  and  they  u'ave  ap]>aHing  account^  of  hi<:  chagrin  f«>rced  trom  him  expressions  of  dispsr- 
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aseniont  of  his  successful  rival,  which  were  re- 
sented ;  and  from  tliis  jealousy^  as  much  as 
from  conflicting  interests,  arose  that  hostility 
between  these  princes  which  kept  Europe  in 
turmoil  during  tlieir  reigns.  It  was  easy  to 
find  causes  of  strife;  Italy  and  Navarre  af- 
forded them  abundantly.  But  before  engaging 
in  war,  each  strove  to  pain  to  his  interests  the 
Knglish  king  Henry  VIIL,  who  obviously  held 
the  balance  in  his  hand.  Charles  hastened  to 
pay  this  monarch  a  personal  visit  at  Dover  as 
lie  ]>a!>sed  from  Spain  to  his  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  a  virtual  prom- 
ise of  the  papacy.  Francis  invited  Henry  to 
France,  where,  l)y  a  splendid  hospitality,  he 
hoped  to  gain  both  the  cardinal  and  his  master. 
Tlie  sumptuous  interview  took  place  in  the 
I»lain  between  Guines  and  Ardres,  which  his- 
torv  commemorates  as  the  field  of  the  cloth  of 
gold  (June  4-24,  1620).  Unprecedented  nrng- 
nificence,  feats  of  chivalry,  and  gallant  exercises 
of  every  description,  occupied  the  two  courts. 
The  kings  themselves,  according  to  Fleuranges, 
had  a  personal  wrestling  match  in  private.  Fran- 
cis easily  overtlirew  his  antagonist,  but  by  his 
frank  and  generous  bearing  won  his  friendship. 
Henry,  however,  flattered  by  Charles,  whoso 
vi«*it  he  returned  after  his  conference  with 
Francis,  was  easily  secured  to  the  interest  of 
the  emperor,  and  declared  that  he  wished  to 
remain  impartial,  but  should  pronounce  against 
the  aggressor.  The  French  king  began  liostili- 
ties  V  seizing  Navarre.  His  troops  also  in- 
vaded Spain,  but  were  routed  and  chased  be- 
yond Navarre.  Charles  attempted  to  enter 
France  from  the  north.  He  was  repelled  at 
Mezieres  bv  the  chevalier  Bavard,  and  Fran- 
cis  marched  into  the  Netherlands.  By  some 
stran'^e  over-cautiousness  he  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  army. 
Meanwhile  Cardinal  Wolsev  etfected  a  league 
between  his  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  the 
I>oj>o,  against  Francis.  A  papal  army,  under 
Prosper  Colonna,  seized  Milan,  and  dispossess- 
ed the  French  of  all  their  Italian  conquests 
except  the  fortress  of  Cremona.  Francis,  in 
the  midst  of  these  disasters,  received  from 
Henry  of  England  a  declaration  of  war  (May 
21),  1522).  Undaunted,  however,  although  his 
treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  he  succeeded 
in  putting  the  kingilom  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  constable  de  Bourbon  at  this  crisis,  reject- 
ing the  queen  mother's  invitation  to  marriage, 
and  robbe<l  by  the  incensed  woman  througli 
leiTjd  chicanery  of  his  family  estate,  not  only 
ortered  his  sword  to  the  emperor,  but  proposed 
to  inrite  a  rel)ellion  in  France.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  an<l  Bourbon  fled ;  but  an  in- 
vasion of  English  and  imperialists,  which  ad- 
v;iFici-d  to  within  11  leagues  of  Paris,  compelled 
Francis  to  abandon  his  plan  of  carrying  the 
w.ir  into  Italy.  He  nevertheless  despatched 
an  arinv  of  no.OOO  men  airninst  Milan,  wliich 
t^ii'eil  through  the  incapacity  «)f  Bonnivet,  its 
coijirnaniier.      Bourbon  principally  conducted 


the  imperial  operations  in  this  quarter,  and 
in  coi^unction  with  Pescara  (1524)  drove  the 
French,  after  a  rout  at  Biagrasso,  into  their 
own  country.  In  this  defeat  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  was 
killed.  The  imperialists  entered  Provence. 
Francis  hastened  in  person  to  relieve  Marseilles, 
carried  all  before  him,  pursued  the  enemy  again 
into  Piedmont,  and  laid  siege  to  Pa  via.  He 
was  hero  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Feb.  24, 
1525.  His  Swiss  allies  fled;  and  Francis,  un- 
horsed, after  killing  with  his  oh'u  hand  seven 
of  the  enomy,  at  length  yielded  his  sword  to 
the  Neapolitan  viceroy  I.«annoy,  and  was  hur- 
ried a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Europe  was  filled 
with  alarm.  The  emperor's  unworthy  behavior 
to  his  gallant  captive,  together  with  his  grow- 
ing power  and  ambition,  roused  the  animosity 
of  Henry  of  England,  who  now  declared  for 
France,  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  the 
king,  as  did  also  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Genoa.  But  tho  emperor  insisted  on  large 
cessions  of  territory,  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stable de  Bourbon  to  all  his  rights,  tho  mar- 
riage of  Francis  with  Charles's  sister  Eleanor, 
queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  and  the  delivery 
of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  his  gocnl 
faith.  Francis  at  last  signed  a  treaty  on  these 
conditions,  but  at  the  same  time  caused  a  secret 
protest  against  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and  was 
liberated  March  17,  1526,  his  Mns  taking  his 
place  at  Madrid.  He  at  once  demanded  and 
obtained  from  tho  pope  absolution  from  his  oat  Ii 
to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and,  gracefully  thanking 
the  English  king  for  his  sympathy  and  allianco, 
sent  forth  armies  again  to  Italy.  If,  say  French 
historians,  ho  was  guilty  of  peijury,  then  was 
every  man  in  France  his  accomplice.  Charles, 
overreached,  and  now  opposed  by  all  Italy  as 
well  as  France  and  England,  sent  Bourbon 
with  an  army  of  mercenaries  against  the  pope. 
Rome  was  sacked,  and  the  pope  was  imprison- 
ed. A  French  army  under  Lautrec  hastened 
to  avenge  the  insulted  pontitF,  but  after  a  series 
of  triumphs  was  destroyed  by  disease  before 
Naples,  Meanwhile  Francis  challenged  Charles 
V.  to  a  duel ;  the  emperor  accepted ;  but  tho 
vear  1528  was  consumed  in  their  mutual 
charges  and  recriminations.  Both  sovereigns 
were  exhausted  of  men  and  money,  and  peace, 
an  obvious  necessity  for  all  the  belligerents,  was 
concluded  at  Cambrai  bv  the  mother  of  Francis 
and  the  aunt  of  Charles  (Margaret  of  Austria) 
in  August,  1520.  The  king  of  F'rance  retained 
Burgundy,  surrendered  his  Italian  clahns,  and 
promised  2,000,«K)0  crowns  ransom  for  his 
sons.  Francis  at  the  same  time  married  Queen 
Eleanor.  This  treaty  secured  to  France  a 
lew  years  of  peace,  during  which  Francis  en- 
couraged letters  and  art,  and,  after  wavering 
for  a  time  between  the  influence  of  Louise 
of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  decided 
against  the  reformation,  and  i»ersecute<l  the 
retonners  with  great  rigor.  C>n  July  16, 
15.*J5,  however,  he  issued  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion.    This  change  had  a  political  cause.     In 
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ii;.  .».-::»-  .Ciir;.  iiii'i   in  1  •''*•;•'>  "Vcrran  >av-.v.  .-.l<I  (  aci.ariDv  •!«■' Mctliei.     Hi.«  faiiirr  li»i  »^- 

(  :ijir.--  \u  i\i:-  'I'rlnj  "t  l'/-i*t  rnuni.  •!  ii\'*.'n  «  l  •.■<:•■«  1  i!i  «.>i<iaiiii  ft;;  Mirue  ini  port  &iit  aov;ftnUj>rt 

J'.--.«  ii'  •••  .':r;*i  r.'jt;  Ir.-;..-..  tpM.j.,  li.:rr:'-'i  ji-::iin  ••••i-r  ti.c  cinjictfr  Charlv*  V.  &nd  thr  bi»u*c  «f 

T'/  f'j-  *!-S-ri'e  oi"  tr.at  r» -'i'^i;.     <  hiiKv-  l'»»t  >pairi,   an*  I   in   tonninatim;    tlavoraMr  x  lc»Lr 

ii.:!:  jji-  .'i.-rrjv  tliro'i:fii  t'aiiiir.f  :in<:  •ii«H,M.-t.-,  th*.-  '^.Tit—  <•!' wars  rhicliv  in  Italv  anc!  tl**  Ncilvr- 

•■'.•;riTv  Ji;i'.  in;:  \t*'*:ti   ial'l  wa.-t*-  i>»:r|>«»*v!y  f.y  laniN,  auMin-t  :bc  tT«'win^  uii^Lt  of  thai  Lo«>c 

r?j«-  I-n-ri':i)  f-<fmi(j;iL<Ii-r.  and  witli  tiic  reniaiii-  II«.-nrv  liuil  in  I-'m'J  of  a  vroanU  aci-HirOUi.T 

*l-r  :1.  «M»»-!ort;  t1i«;  li/iit  tHKip- of  the  iiri'vin*!.-.  r«:--i-ivc-il   in   a  toumamvnt.      Fraoci«w  tlicc  i 

At  Tilt:  -arn*.'  tim-,*  tip;  jirincc  uf  Na^^-au.  wlm  -ii-kly  Imv  uf  l»i  Tt-ar*.  pos^i^d^  of  Dvilhrr 

1j;i'1   irr.a'l*;'!  the  north  of  Fran^^e,  wa.-*  cmth-  rliaraotcr  n*»r  talent.  sncct.-«rde«l  tu  tLr  tiiri«c 

|.*  ;!><1  to  rirr>at.     S/on  after  thvM: ovc-nt^.  thv  lit*  ha<l  already  lin  April,  155^)  iuiUTi«>ii  xlit 

elil.-t   M,n  <if  Fran'-i*.  (Iic-<I.  poi<.one'l.  a>  was  ila:;;:htcr  i»f  Jainc'*  V.  of  Sontlanil,  the  i^a&ti- 

-ii|fpo-  il.     The  rrinic  wa;)  laid  t«j  the  char^'e  fill  and  afterward  anhappy  Marr  StoarL    H«r 

fit  tht.'  «:inp«:ror.  proha!>ly  without  any  founda-  intlueDCe  ^ve  the  reins  uf  frovemnivDt  toktf 

ti"n :  hut  the  rirr-iini'itance  rarried  the  exas-  uneles.  Francis,  duke  of  GiiiHL\  and  the  c&rdi- 

p>-ratii»ii  of  th<T  two  sov«;rei;m.s  to  th^  extreme  nal  of  Lorraine.     The  arrogant  sway  of  tbdi 

of  d-ci-nry.    Francis  artacked  the  Xetherlanils,  twi)  amhitious  and  anson]puli.»u»  prim'rf  alirv- 

nn<l  «v«-n  formed  a:i  otlenMve  alliance  with  the  ed  and  irritated  the  princes  of  the  Mood,  Aa- 

Tiirki^h  sultan  Solyman  ;  hnt  the  pope  and  the  thuny.  kin^  of  Navarre  and  liifi  britther 


fpi«-<n  of  nnn;rary  interpo>in;;  with  otfers  of  of  ('on«le,  who  heoanie  tlie  leaders  of  a  PktM- 

mt'diation.  a  trn<-e  of  ten  years  wa-^  concludeil  e>tant  ]>:irty  in  opp«isition  to  the  court.    Evcfj- 

at   Ni<-i;  (\o'-i>^}.     The  rivaU  exrhan;red  visits  thin);  cun<-iirred  to  produce  civil  coniDiaCii& 

and  f-mhraced:  anil  Charles  pronii-nd  toinve>t  l'rote^tanti>m  had  penetrated,  in  thv  fdnnttf 

a  «on  of  the  Fn'm-h  kin;:  with  the  s«>verei?nty  Calvinism,  into  France.     Its  spirit  waited  ihtf 

of  Milan,  hnt  tin-  promi-e  wha  never  fulfilled,  of  the  feudal  n(»hilitT,  and  the  proflipK'ycM 

Charh'.-i  civinc  the  <lu(*hy  in.-tead  to  his  !M>n  corruption  intro<]uced  by  the  Italian  Mcificir 

IMiili)).     War   a^rain    l>roke   out   in   1542,  and  into  the  court  and  manners  of  France,  a&d  !^ 

FratH  is  sent  five  armies  n^rainst  varicMis  (juar-  intiueDCe  uf  htranjrers  disposed  the  peo|4tf  to 

tiT«  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  and  piined  a  reheHi«)n.     It   was  !iy  secret    plotJL  Lovctcc. 

t'n-at    hattle  at  (*ere>ole  (April  14.  1544),  hut  rather  than  hy  o|»en  revolt,  that  the  Prole«t»i 

without  imp(»rtant  consequences.    After  aslii>rt  ])rinces  tried  to  wrest  power  from  the  ktwii 

inva-ion  of  Franco  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  of  the  (luises.     A  ^reat  conspiracv  was 

in  allianre,  pea<'e  was  c<included  with  the  em-  ized,  havin;;  Conde  at  its  head,  and  embrKi 

pei'nr  at  Crespy,  Sept.  IH,  1544.     The  war  with  the  most  prominent  nobles  of  France.    It  i 

rii::land    continued,   hut    without   remarkable  nirreed    to  enter   Anil)oise   on    a  certain 

actiouN  until  .Tunc  7,  ]54ri.     This  treaty,  like  in  detached  parties,  to  massacre  tiie  1 

that  nf  Nice,  was  t'olIowe<l  by  renewed  perse-  and  seize  the  person  of  the  kin^r.     Bnt  the  ■ 

cut  inn  cif  the  reformers.     Having  no  more  need  was  di^close<l  almost  at  the  luonaenc  of  ex 

to  maintain  his  I*rute.<tant  alliances,  Francis  tion.  by  two  Trotestants;  the  duke  of  ( 

rarried   out  a  nnKt  <'ruel   decree  apunst   the  secretly  assembled  u  IkhIv  of  troofi*.         « 

Vaudoi^  desolating  tlic  e<mntry  and  killing  the  to  ])ieces  tlie  f<»rces  of  tlie  conspiratork 

inhahitants  by  tlmusands.     The  kinir's  health  were  entering:  the  town.     His  trini&pM 

had  been  ho))elcss1y  ruined  some  years  l)efore  stained  with  barbarous  cmelty,  and  the  i 

in  r<>iivi|ucnce  of  one  of  his  many  amours,  and  of  the  Loire  were  colored  with  the  1 

ili-ath  at  leiiirth  eU'^ued.    Francis  was  an  unhesi-  tlM»se  who  fell  in  combat  or  | 

fatinir  libertine,  tliou;:h  during  the  latter  years  s<at)\)ld.     The  coart  gated  at  uw  vav 

I  if  hi-*  lil'e  his  attention  was  driven   to  wiser  as  .veiies  uf  public  festintv,  troin  pi 

tin luirhts;  but  notwithstanding  his  vicc^  and  his  and  tlie  windows  of  the  castle.     AiT 

enieliy  tn  I  ho  rrote«»tants,  admiration  cannot  be  executions  tlinm^hout  the  coontrr  ■ 

withhild  from  many  pdtant  and  noble  traits  The  duke  of  (tuise  was  made  lieat 

of  rliaraet«T,  whieh  mi^ht  ha\e  been  bles>inp<  of  the  kininloni.     The  axe  was  w^ 

t«>  his  rountry  had  he  lieen  content  with  any  ]day  to  stitie  the  opposition  of  the  phuMm 

nth«-r  than  military  ^Inry.     ni-^  challen^re  to  the  in<|uisit ion  was  set  up  to  repress Ci 

Charles  v..  an<l  his  court  rulc^  of  honor  and  A  royal  e<lict  made  the  hii^hoiis,  »■ 

«lii\Mlry,  did  mueh  to  establi»jh  the  practice  <»f  parliaments,  judj:es  of  heresy.    Tuva 

dui-llim:.     Vet  he  intmduced  into  France  many  seein;:  in  this  e<lict  their  speedy  di:«H« 

iiiiproxiuients   o\'  art    and   K-arnin;:.      Of  \i\^  prepariMl  to  resist,  and  the  ci      I  eoBf) 

nnmitiei-ncv  manv  monuments  remain:   as  the  Fnntainebleau  an  assemhlr,  % 

natitMial  library  «if  I'ari-s  the  oriirinal   I.i»uvre,  of  seizing  the  two  princes  ot 

Fontaiiu'bleau.  and  Chambord.      lU   hi>  tlr>t  they  came  with  an  escort  strong i 

witV   111*   had    se\en   children;    l»y   the   M-cond  ti-ct  them.     The  princes  of  Lor 

nxiif.     Til  bi^  •iiin  Henry  II.  ho  be«|ueathed  a  the  states freneral  at  Orleans.     Cvuoi^i 

t:eM^iirN  with  a  •<urplu>  of  loojMio  crowns.  to  dissemble  his  mortificatioii  after thi 
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of  Amboise,  and  was  now  impradent  enongli 
to  appear.     He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  soon 
condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor.     The  death  of 
Fniiicis,  however,  saved  his  life,  and  restored 
him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Huguenots.     The  • 
young  king  had  long  suffered  from  an  abscess  ' 
in  his  ear,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  17  months,  | 
3^)  suddenly  that  rumors  of  poisrin,  now  re-  , 
garded  as  imfounded,  spread,  and  were  believ- 
ed throughout  the  country;  the  more  easily, 
as  assassination  was  becoming  fashionable  in 
France,  and  the  queen  mother  was  renowned 
for  her  love  of  alchemy  and  the  use  of  poisons. 
Francis  bequeathed  to  his  brother  and  succes- 
sor, Charles  IX.,  then  a  boy  of  ten  years,  a 
treasury  loaded  with  debt,  and  a  state  full  of 
the  elements  of  civil  war.     The  regency  was  ; 
intrusted  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  whose  in- 
trigues fostered  civil  and  religious  dissensions. 

II.    GERMANY    AND    ArSTBIA. 

FRi5f€IS  I.  (Stephen),  emperor  of  Germany, 
born  Dec.  8,  170S,  died  at  Inn*«pruck,  Aug.  18, 
1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Leopold,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  of  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
was  the  great-grandson  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand III.  In  1729  he  succeeded  his  father, 
bnt  in  ccmseqnence  of  the  war  of  the  Polish 
succession,  his  duciiy  was  given  in  17135  to  the 
ex-kin<?  Stanislas,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV., 
to  revert  after  his  <leath  to  France,  and  he 
received  the  reversion  of  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, where  the  house  of  Medici  was  about 
becoming:  extinct.  Francis  in  1736  married 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
omjveror  Charles  VI.  Charles  appointed  him 
peneralissimo.  and  he  subsequently  fought  in  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  Turks.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Medicis  in  1737, 
Francis  went  with  Maria  to  Florence,  the 
capital  of  his  new  dominion.  The  em[)eror 
dying  in  1740,  he  returned  to  share  witii  his 
wife  the  regency  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
thongh  without  any  real  power  in  the  admin- 
iiitration,  and  fought  for  her  rights  in  the 
wars  which  ensued.  Francis  was  elected  em- 
peror of  (rermany  in  1745,  and  acknowledged 
by  Bavaria  and  Prussia  in  the  same  year,  hut 
not  by  France  and  Spain  until  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Cliapelle  in  1748.  Being  of  a  mild  and 
peaceful  disposition,  and  inHuenced  more  by 
avarice  than  by  ambition,  he  promoted  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  particularly  in  Tuscany, 
bat  left  the  heavier  cares  of  government  to 
his  wife,  who  in  1750  became  involved  in  the 
seven  years*  war  witli  Prussia.  Two  years 
after  the  termination  of  this  war  Francis  died, 
leaving  the  German  crown  to  his  son  Joseph 
IL,  for  whom,  however,  his  mother  reigned 
till  IT^^O,  and  Tuscany  to  his  younger  son, 
aftorwanl  Leopold  II. 

FBl^fCIS  II.,  emperor  of  (rcrmany  (\.  of 
Austria),  bom  in  Florence,  Feb.  12,  170!=^,  died 
in  Vienna,  March  2,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  H.  and  of  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Cliarles  HL,  king  of  Spain.     He 


was  educated  first  at  the  polished  and  popular 
court  of  Florence,  then  at  that  of  Vienna.  He 
accompanied  his  ancle  Joseph  11.  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks  in  1788,  and  in  1789 
received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  though  still  a  youth  of  21  years, 
the  old  and  experienced  general  I^udon  being 
his  assistant  and  adviser.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  (1790),  Francis  held  the  reins  of  the 
empire  for  a  few  days,  till  the  arrival  of  his 
father  from  Florence,  whom  he  followed  intht) 
next  year  to  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  where 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  formed 
the  first  coalition  against  revolutionary  France. 
Leoi)old  died  in  1792,^  and  Francis  was  suc- 
cessively crowned  king  of  Hungary,  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  king  of  Bohemia.  He  was 
soon  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers. 
Hungary  was  in  a  state  of  national  excitement, 
and  the  Belgian  provinces  were  ripe  for  revolt. 
The  legislative  assembly  of  France  obliged 
Louis  XVL  to  declare  war  against  him  in 
April,  1792.  The  victories  of  Dumouriez  and 
the  revolt  of  Belgium,  the  victories  of  Custino 
on  the  Rhine,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL, 
and  that  of  Mario  Antoinette,  the  aunt  of 
Francis,  rapidly  followed.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Clerfayt  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
French,  and  that  Francis  took  the  command  of 
the  army  in  person.  The  armies  of  the  repub- 
lic soon  drove  back  the  allies;  Francis's  con- 
federates deserted  him,  and  in  1795  Tuscany, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Prussia  concluded  at  Basel 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic,  whose 
Italian  army,  now  commanded  by  Bonaparte, 
conquered  in  the  next  two  years  the  whole 
north  of  Italy.  Francis  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing some  slight  advantages  gained  by  his  bro- 
ther the  archduke  Charles  over  Moreau,  in 
southern  Germany,  was  finally  forced  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (Oct.  17, 
1797),  in  which  he  sacrificed  Belgium,  Milan, 
and  a  Khenish  province  of  the  emj)ire,  in  ex- 
change for  Venice.  Changes  in  France  and  new 
French  aggressions  tempted  Austria,  Kusmju, 
and  England  to  another  war  in  1790.  The 
allied  armies  were  successful  for  a  while  un- 
der the  archduke  Charles  in  (Jermany,  under 
llotze  in  Switzerland,  and  under  Krav  and 
SuvarofF  in  Italy.  But  reverses  came ;  Suva- 
rotF  was  recalled  by  his  emperor,  and  Bona- 
parte became  master  of  France  by  a  coup  (Tetat^ 
and  of  Italy  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and 
the  battle  of  Marengo  (June  14,  1800),  while 
Moreau  fouglit  his  way  through  southern  (ier- 
manr  toward  Vienna.  These  disiisters  com- 
pelled  Francis  to  the  peace  of  Lnn^ville  in  1801, 
i»y  which  he  lost  a  portion  of  Gennany  and 
acquired  a  portion  of  Italy.  England  made 
peace  with  France  at  Amiens,  but  broke  it 
turain,  and  framed  a  new  coalition,  in  which 
the  emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Sweden  took  part  while  Prussia  re- 
mained neutral,  and  Bavaria,  WQrteraberg,  and 
Ba<len  were  ready  to  side  with  the  French. 
Francis  expected  the  first  attack  from  Italy, 
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aii<l  sent  tliither  liis  brother  Charles,  who  |  Elba.  An  Austrian  array  now  crossed  tb« 
gained  u  battle  over  Massena ;  but  Na[>oloun  ,  Siniplon  and  occupied  Ljon^  while  nnothitr 
broke  through  (reriimny,  and  his  sudden  marched  into  Italy,  overthrew  Mural,  and  rr- 
niarchcs.  tlic  surrender  of  Thn  with  its  24,000  ;  stored  to  the  old  king  Ferdinand  the  c-ro«c 
nun  under  Mark,  the  retreat  of  the  archduke  of  Naples.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  nftir 
Ferdinand,  and  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  >  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  Francis,  Laving  cedcil 
(Dec.  2,  1805),  in  which  the  two  allicMl  enipe-  Belgium  to  the  Xethcrlandfi,  and  acquired 
mrs  were  present,  made  him  the  dictator  of  j  Lombardy  and  Venice,  saw  his  oinpire  prtattr 
tlie  treaty  concluded  at  Presburg,  Dec.  2i\  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  bvoaine  s 
in  which  Francis  lost  the  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  party  to  the  ''  Holy  Alliance *'  in  1816,  and  h* 
H,<»on,Ouo  subjects,  and  received  only  Salzburg,  policy,  developed  by  Mettemich,  becainv  tLc 
The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  AVttrteniberg  now  !  policy  of  Europe.  Based  on  a  hom»r  of  rr^- 
took  the  title  of  kings  as  a  reward  for  their  .  olution  and  a  reverence  for  hereditary  rifziit. 
support  of  the  victor.  Francis  was  comi)elled  ■  it  t(.K)k  the  form  of  a  thorough  conservatisir: 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  fourth  coition,  and  ,  and  centralization,  supported  by  a  large  stand- 
to  acknowle<lge  the  confederation  of  thoBliine  ing  army,  a  secret  i>o{iee,  strict  snliordi nation, 
founded  imder  Napoleon's  protectorate.  The  a  literary  censorship,  and  other  nieQsurv»  "i 
Fren<*h  ambassadors  declared  that  they  no  ,  repression.  Austria  was  the  centre  of  all  t!i« 
h»iiger  recognized  a  Gennan  empire  or  a  Ger-  reactionary  movements  of  tlie  period  following 
man  constitution;  and  Francis,  who  had  in  ,  tlie  Frencli  restoration.  Monarchical  con«;rcfr* 
isn4  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor  es  for  the  suppression  of  the  revulotitiiuu? 
of  Austria,  solenmly  laid  down  tliat  (»f  empe-  spirit  of  (rermany,  Spain,  and  Italy  wer«  hrki 
ror  of  (termany  in  August,  18o6.  The  i>eace  of  on  its  territory  at  Carlsbad  in  1819,  at  Tn^ppin 
Tilsit  and  the  alliance  of  Xai)oleon  and  Alex-  in  1820,  at  Laybach  in  1821,  and  at  Vcrttnain 
ander  threatened  Austria  with  destruction  and  1822  ;  Austrian  armies  arrested  ii  revolutionArr 
drove  Francis  to  tlie  most  energetic  measures,  movement  in  Piedmont  and  annul le<l  the  n«- 
He  armed  the  ancient  (German  militia,  and  stitution  of  Xaplen,  and  A^^triAn  influrDcr 
summoned  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  a  general  prevailed  in  S[)ain.  Tortugal,  add  the  Itcrmtn 
rising  in  their  old  fasliion.  Three  brothers  c«>nfederacy  at  Frankfort.  Francis  sanctioord 
of  the  emperor  were  sent  with  armies  across  even  the  despotic  rule  of  Turkey  over  (irette. 
the  German,  Italian,  and  Tolish  frontiers ;  but  and  imprisoned  the  Greek  refugee  Yp^ilanti. 
Austria  stood  this  time  alone,  while  Xapoleon  He  was  the  first  to  counteract  in  Italy  the  in- 
was  a>si!*ted  by  P«)les,  Bussians,  and  Germans,  tiuenceof  the  French  rev«>hition  of  July,  183*'. 
AVitli  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  As]»ern  crushing  the  feeble  revolutionary  attempU  i)^ 
and  Kssling,  May  21  and  22,  180i>,  in  which  lH;il,  and  wa<  of  ai<l  to  Czar  Nichtdaa  in  re- 
Napoleon  sullered  his  tirst  check,  the  whole  pressing  the  Polish  struggle  fur  independencv. 
campaign  in  Gennany  was  a  Si'ries  of  French  It  was  ne  vert  bless  a  constant  thi>D|rh  secM 
virtt»ries.  The  Austrians  were  forced  to  evac-  part  of  his  policy  to  check  the  irrowing  nd 
uato  \'ienna,  driven  from  Poland,  and  signally  threatening  fiower  of  Kossia.  At  home  hi* 
defeated  at  AViigram  ;  the  Hungarian  nobles  chief  embarrassments  sprang  from  an  eihaHt- 
were  disiiersed,  and  a  rising  of  the  Tyrolese  ed  treasury,  enormous  debti«,  and  the  aD€a»i- 
in  favor  of  Austria  provi^il  alK)rtive.  The  ness  of  the  Italians,  Ilungariana.  and  Slavik 
peace  of  Schonbrimn  (Oct.  14)  cost  Francis  New  loans  and  taxeS  relieved  his  finanets: 
some  rich  province-^  and  more  than  3,5oi)jmm)  state  prisons  and  rip  irons  punisliments  vcfv 
siilijects.  The  resources  of  his  empire  were  used  to  crush  the  spirit  of  independence  ia 
exhausted,  and  his  treasury  had  long  been  Italy :  while  the  diet  of  Presburg  was  appetf^ 
bankrupt.  In  this  situation  he  consented  to  by  reluctant  concessions,  and  Gennan  oflcttl* 
gi\e  hin  danghter  Maria  Louisa  in  marriage  to  kept  order  in  Galieia  and  Bohemia.  In  ihi 
Napoleon,  and  soon  saw  the  title  of  king  of  promotion  of  industry,  commerce,  and  tlMtfti 
Bi'ine.  once  his  own,  bestowed  upon  her  child,  in  theCrerman  iin)vinces,  and  the  advanceOMBt 
In  the  disistrous  BusMan  campaiLOi  of  ]812  an  of  Gennan  influence,  be  showed  a  wimt  pol- 
auxiliary  Austrian  force  occupied  Poland  in  the  icy.  The  courts  of  law  were  reorganizetL  and 
French  interest,  but  etlected  little.  In  1818  the  ancient  cmles  were  reristed  and  nodiM. 
Francis  «leclared  his  neutrality,  negotiated  Francis  was  it'onoiuical.  industrioos,  and  cor* 
seiTetly  with  (ireat   I>ritain  and  Bussia,  took    rect  in  his  personal  halVitA,'popnlar  witb  ibe 

{>;irt  in  the  congress  ^^\'  Prague,  and  on  Napo-  (Germans,  but  little  known  and  leas  liked  by 
I'Mn's  refusal  to  accept  his  mediation  with  bis  other  sulijects.  The  anti|>athief  ififfiiitd 
Biix^ia  joined  the  allies,  ami  contributed  large-  by  the  reactionary  measurefi of  bia  gOTcrmnvBL 
Iv  t<»  their  victory  at  Leipsic.  In  the  tollowiuL'  an«l  the  attacks  of  the  IiIktuI  pre<a  in  foreip 
year  lie  entered  France  with  his  army,  and  countries  (for  there  was  none  in  A nftria\  M 
remained  two  months  in  Paris  atter  its  occu-    of  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  their  dieta  and 

tiation  by  the  allien,  Marcli  31.  In  June  the  county  assi>mblies,  were  directed  lea* afaiBdltbc 
Cnropean  conL're>*s  as>embkMl  at  Vienna,  but  emperor  than  against  his  minister  SI etteimieb. 
the  hrilliant  festivals  with  whi<-h  Francis  en-  His  private  treasury  whs  in  an  incomparable 
tt-rtained  his  gue>ts  were  interrupted  in  March,  better  condition  than  that  of  the  lUte.  and 
I'^l.'i,  by  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from    his  family  was  large  and  proaperuotb    TlMela^ 
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tcr  port  of  his  reign  was  undisturbed.  Of  his 
four  wives,  princesses  of  Wtlrtemberg,  Sicily, 
MiKicna,  and  Havario,  tlio  second,  Maria  The- 
resa, was  the  mother  of  13  children,  among 
whom  were  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I., 
Ferdinand,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
Fninois  Charles,  father  of  Francis  Joseph. 

FRA\€1S  JOSEPH,  emperor  of  Austria,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  eldest  son  of  the  arch- 
duke Francis  Charles,  and  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  I.,  bom  Aug.  18,  1830.  He 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  Count  Bom- 
bclles,  and  was  early  inspired  with  ambition 
by  his  motlier,  the  archauchess  Sophia  (died 
May  28,  1872),  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bava- 
ria and  sister  of  the  queens  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  who  ]>ossessed  more  influence  and  en- 
terprise than  either  the  em[)eror  or  her  hus- 
band, the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
Like  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  Francis  Joseph  was 
taught  to  speak  the  various  languages  of  his 
polyglot  empire,  and  also  became  a  skilful  rider, 
and  fond  of  military  displays.  Sent  to  Pesth 
in  1847  to  install  his  cousin  Stephen  as  palatine 
of  Hungary,  he  spoke  Hungarian  to  the  assem- 
bled nobleH,  and  gained  some  popularity.  The 
revolutions  of  1848  brought  the  Austrian  em- 
pire to  the  brink  of  dissolution.  It  seemed 
that  the  accession  of  a  prince  who  had  no  un- 
po[mlar  rec'ord  was  a  necessity,  and  the  arch- 
duchess, wlio  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
counter-revolutionists,  contrived  that  Francis 
Joseph,  though  only  18  years  ohl,  should  be  de- 
clared of  ajre,  Dec.  1,  1848;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  his  father  resigned  his  right  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  his  uncle  the  emperor  al>dicated, 
in  favor  of  the  young  prince.  For  the  political 
and  military  events  of  the  reign  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph down  to  the  close  of  1872,  see  Austria  (vol. 
ii.,  pp.  140-153).  In  Xovember,  180U,  Fran- 
cis Joseph  ansisted  at  the  formal  inauguration 
of  the  Suez  canal.  On  April  3,  1873,  the  em- 
peror gave  his  sanction  to  a  new  electoral  re- 
form bill  for  Cisleithan  Austria,  of  which  the 
leading  features  are:  The  members  of  the 
lower  house  henceforth  to  be  elected  by  all 
persons  entitled  to  the  sutfrage;  the  number 
of  members  of  the  lower  house  to  be  increased 
to  120;  each  electoral  district  will  elect  one 
deputy ;  every  one  entitled  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  a  f>rovincial  diet  will  also  be  entitled  to 
vote  tor  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath ;  the  votes 
to  be  given  in  writing;  an  absolute  majority 
will  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  a  candi- 
date ;  those  entitled  to  vote  in  any  one  province 
to  be  eligible  in  all  the  provinces ;  the  poricwl 
for  which  a  member  is  elected  is  six  years. 
Francis  Joseph  was  married,  Af)ril  24,  1854, 
tu  a  daughter  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  iieir  apparept  of  the  Austro-IIungarian 
crown  is  his  son.  the  archduke  Rudolph  Fran- 
cis Charles  Josi'ph,  b<»rn  Aug.  21,  1858. 

III.    TWO    SICILIES. 

FR.tXflS  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  born 
in  Xajdes,   Aug.  19,  1777,  died  there,  Xov.  8, 


1830.  He  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand  L  and 
Caroline  Maria.  The  death  of  his  elder  broth- 
er in  1778  made  him  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leopold 
II.,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  future 
duchess  of  Berry.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1801  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  His 
father  appointed  him  regent  of  Naples  in  1812, 
and  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Bentinck  he  pro- 
claimed a  constitutional  form  of  government ; 
but  in  November,  1818,  Ferdinand  dissolved 
the  parliament  and  deposed  his  son.  In  1815 
Francis  returned  to  Naples,  and  succeeded  in 
making  himself  so  popular  that  his  father  was 
obliged  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Sicily  under 
the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria ;  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  in  1820  he  was  obliged 
to  reinstate  him  as  regent  at  Naples.  Francis, 
siding  with  the  revolutionists,  restored  consti- 
tutional institutions;  but  subsequently,  being 
informed  of  the  proiected  Austrian  inter^'en- 
tion  in  favor  of  absolutism,  he  reconciled  him- 
self with  his  father,  on  whose  death,  Jan.  4, 
1825,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Contrary 
to  his  antecedents,  his  short  reign  became  no- 
torious for  subserviency  to  Austria,  mismanage- 
ment, corruption,  and  cruelty,  and  especially 
for  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  revolted  in- 
habitants of  Bosco  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  that  little  town.  Iiis  second  wife  bore 
him  seven  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Maria 
Christina,  became  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
of  Spain  and  the  mother  of  Queen  Isabella,  and 
Ave  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  his  successor, 
Ferdinand  II. 

FRAXCIS  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  of 
the  princess  Christina  of  Savoy,  born  Jan.  16, 
lH3fi.  His  mother  died  two  weeks  after  his 
birth,  and  his  father,  contracting  a  second 
marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Tlieresa, 
paid  greater  attention  to  his  children  by  the 
latter  wife  than  to  Francis,  whose  education 
was  conducted  bv  Jesuits.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Bavarian  ])rincess,  sister  of 
the  ])resent  empress  of  Austria,  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  May  22,  1859.  Rejecting  the 
recpiest  of  Victor  Emanuel  to  join  him  against 
Austria,  he  a<lbered  to  the  system  of  his  t'ather, 
and  marked  his  accessiim  by  arresting  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects  and  banishing  others. 
Atter  the  landing  of  Garil>aldi  at  Marsala  in 
May,  iJ^rto,  and  tlie  cajutulation  of  all  Sicily 
excepting  Messina,  he  endeavored  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  intervention  of  foreign  [)owers  in 
his  favor,  especially  of  Napoleon  III.  He  like- 
wise failed  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by  a  resto- 
ration of  constitutional  government  (June  25>, 
and  by  granting  an  amnesty.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Naples  on  the  eve  of  Garibabrrs  en- 
trance into  the  city,  and  retired  to  Capua, 
whence  he  sallied  forth  (Oct.  1)  with  a  ratber 
numerous  army,  but  was  routed  by  the  (lari- 
baldians,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sardinian 
army  Capua  was  compelled  to  surrender  (Nov. 
2)  with  about  11,000  troops.     He  next  shut 
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bims<:lf  up  with  his  romainin^  forces  in  the  '  asylum,  the  cnuse  of  natural  historv,  the  trpo- 
citadol  of  (ruetn,  which  after  a  sie^re  of  a  few  (rrapliical  fruildf  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  tb« 
weeks  Hurrendered  to  Cial<lini,  Feb.  IB,  I811I,  author  of  bio^aphical  sketches  of  lunnr  dU- 
and  Francis  t(K>k  refuse  on  a  French  frigate,  tinguisheil  men  of  liis  time,  and  artirU-*  hs 
huidin;^  at  Civita  ViMoIiia.  His  dominions  medical  perio<licals,  and  publislied  tlie  "  I'fr 
w<.re  merjre<l  in  tlie  kinplom  of  Italy,  and  he  I  <»f  Mercury"  (1811),  **  Cases  of  Morbid  Ana:- 
aftorward  lived  chiefly  at  Kome  till  it  became  omy"  Jl814),  "Febrile  Conta^i»n"  il«l*iL 
the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  "  N'otice  of  Thomas  Eddv  the  Pliilnnthntpi^  " 

,  (182«),    *'I)onman'8   Practice  of    Midwifrry" 

FB.4.\flS  ftnvfrs,  an  American  clergyman  (1825),  *^ Letter  on  Cholera  Asphyxia"  ^1^32'. 
and  author,  born  at  West  Cambridge,  Ma.'*s.,  ^  '^Observations  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  A  tod** 
Nov.  y,  179."),  died  at  Cambridge,  April  7,  (1834),  the '*  Anatomy  of  Drunken ne^s^'^f  1841  >. 
18(13.  lie  graduated  at  llarvanl  college  in  *'A  Memoir  of  Christopher  Colles "  flenW., 
1815,  and  alter  completing  his  studies  at  the  and  "Old  New  York,  or  Keniinisci^>nce8  of  tit 
divinity  school  lK*came  in  1810  minister  of  the  .  past  Sixty  Years'*  (1857;  republisheii.  with  1 
Unitarian  cliunh  at  Watertown,  Mass.  In  '  memoir  of  the  author  by  II.  T.  Tuckemian. 
1842  he  was  appointed  Parkman  professor  of  1805).  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ncv 
pulpit  elo(pience  and  the  pastoral  care  in  liar-  ,  York  academy  of  medicine  in  1847. 
vard  univerHity.  He  published  a  number  of  FHAXflH,  Sir  PklUp^  a  British  politician  kdi! 
discourses  and  lectures,  and  wrote  tlie  lives  of  ])amphleteer,  l>om  in  Dublin,  Oct.  22,  174'. 
J(»hn  Eliot  and  Sebastian  Kale  for  '' Sparks*s  died  in  London,  Dec.  22,  1818.  He  ^as  tb« 
*'  American  Biography. ''  and  memoirs  of  Dr.  son  of  tlie  Hev.  Philip  Francis,  author  uf  ai 
Jolin  Allyn,  Dr.  (fiunaliel  Hradfonl,  and  Judge  elegant  and  p«)pular  translation  of  Horace,  asJ 
John  Davis  for  the  ^'Massachusetts  Hi^torical  also  of  several  trageilies  and  sonio  liberal  iiolii- 
Collections.'^  ical  pamphlets.     The  s<in  removed   witli  Lii 

FR.4.\nS,  John  WakefieM,  an  American  physi-  father  to  England  in  1750,  and  was  placed  00 
cian  and  author,  b<»rn  in  New  York,  Nov.  17,  ■  the  foundation  of  St.  PauKs  school,  when?  U 
178l»,  died  there,  Feb.  8,  ISrtl.  His  father  was  I  remained  about  three  years.  Here  WoodfaH 
a  (lorman,  and  his  mother  of  Swiss  discent.  '  afterward  the  printer  of  the  *•  Public  Adver- 
In  his  youth  he  was  employed  as  a  printer,  tiser ''  and  publisher  of  the  "  Lcttt-rs  vi  Jb- 
Snbse<|uently  he  entere<l  an  advancinl  class  at  ^  nius,^'  was  his  feUow  pupil.  In  175fi  he  wasap- 
Cithiiiibia  college,  and  graduated  A.  H.  in  180U,  '  pointed  to  a  place  in  the  otiiceof  his  father's  pa- 
and  M.  D.  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur-  tron,  Henry  Fox.  then  secretary  of  state,  vbirh 
geons  in  1811,  this  being  the  first  degree  con-  he  continued  to  retain  under  the  aecrvtaryF^'P 
ferred  by  the  latter  institution,  lie  wa«»  a  part-  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1758  he  went  as  private  src- 
ner  of  Dr.  llosack,  with  whom  be  had  studied  retary  to  (len.  Bligh  in  an  expediti«>n  afruBft 
me<1icine,  until  182<^  In  1813  he  was  ap-  the  French  coast,  and  was  present  in  a  battk 
pointed  lecturer  on  the  institutes  of  medicine  \  near  Cherbourg.  In  17G0  he  was  secretary  to 
and  materia  me<lica  at  the  college  <»f  physicians  the  earl  of  Kinnoul.  ambassador  to  PurtupL 
and  surgeons,  and  soon  afterwani,  the  medical  an<l  on  his  return  to  England  in  1768  received 
faculty  of  Columl)ia  college  having  been  con-  an  api>ointment  in  the  war  office.  Here  be 
S4j]idated  with  that  institution,  ho  received  the  remained  till  March,  1772,  when  he  ivaipieJ 
chair  of  materia  medica  in  tlie  united  body,  in  conseipience  of  a  quarrel  with  I^ord  Barm^ 
He  would  accept  no  fees  for  his  first  c(»urse,  ton,  the  new  secretary  at  war.  The  remaindfr 
fearing  lest  some  might  bo  excluded  from  the  of  that  year  he  passed  in  travelling  tbroafll 
lectures  by  the  expense.  In  1810  he  went  Flanders,  (iermany,  Italy,  and  France.  In 
to  Europe,  and  completed  his  studios  under  June,  1773,  s<»on  after  his  retnm,  ho  was  ap- 
Abernetfiy.  On  bis  return  to  New  Yt)rk  be  pointed  one  of  the  council  of  lienind  with  a 
was  aiipi»inted  protesscir  of  tlie  institutes  of  salary  of  £lO,oo(i.  He  went  to  India  in  tbe 
medicine,  and  in  1H17  of  medical  jurispru-  summer  of  1774.  and  remained  there  till  He* 
<K*nce.  Fri»m  18l«»  he  was  pn»fessor  <»f  ob-  cember,  1780,  when  he  resigned  on  acronnt  of 
stetrics  in  additii>n  to  his  otlier  duties,  until  a  (juarrel  with  Warren  Hastings.  Thb  <|van«i 
IS-ji's  when  tbe  wli«)le  faculty  resigned,  and  a  led  to  a  duel,  in  which  Francis  was  f4iot  throsfb 
m:gitrity  of  tlieni  founded  the  KutgerH  medi-  ■  the  \hh\\.  His  active  and  somewhat  aostcn 
cal  scboitj.  Dr.  Francis  tilling  the  chair  of  ob-  disi>osition  had  bn»ught  him  into  constant  rp- 
^tetricsaIMl  forensic  nieilicine  tour  years,  until  position  to  Hastings,  and  for  a  time  he  cmh 
tbe  institution  was  cIos<-d  by  the  legislature,  trolled  the  nii^iority  in  the  oonncil.  Two  ««f 
Sul»>ei|uently  be  devi»te<l  hiniself  to  practice  the  inemWrs  having  died,  Uastings  obtaiDc4 
and  tbe  pursuit  of  literature.  In  l^lo,  while  the  mastery;  and  after  their  duel  Franriare- 
vk-x  a  student,  be  firepared  with  Dr.  llosack  turned  to  England  in  disappointment  aad  an- 
tlie  pri><iKMtu*i  of  tbe  ''  Ani«'rican  Medical  and  ger.  To  revenge  himself  n|K)n  Hastinin iccas 
IMiilosopbieal  KeL'iMvr."  In  l>^22-*4  be  was  to  have  lieen  the  ruling  motive  of  hfo  later 
one  of  tliv  editi»r>  of  the  *'  New  York  Medical  life.  In  1784  he  became  member  of  parlianMSt 
an«l  IMiy^irjil  .IimiiiuiI.*'  He  acti\»Iy  promoted  for  Yarmouth  in  the  isle  of  Wight.  He  waa 
tlie  oliitct'*  of  tlie  Xow  York  liistori<'al  S4»-  a  bold,  si*vere.  and  frequent  speaker,  hoi  be 
oiety,  iIk-  woman's  l.o>pital.  the  state  inebriate    never  became  distinguished  as  an  orator,    llii 
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politics  were  always  extremely  liberal.  When 
the  prosecution  of  Hastings  began  in  1786,  its 
leaders  would  have  committed  the  manage- 
ment to  Francis.  The  house  of  commons, 
however,  because  of  his  personal  quarrel  with 
Hastings,  refused  twice,  by  large  minorities,  to 
permit  this  appointment,  and  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Windham  labored  in  vain  to  change  this  deter- 
mination. Francis,  however,  consented  to  a 
written  request  of  the  committee  of  managers 
inviting  him  to  aid  them  in  their  labors,  and 
passed  many  years  in  this  occupation.  When 
others  tired,  he  never  flagged.  He  embittered 
the  existence  of  his  enemy,  and  no  doubt  de- 
stroyed his  own  peace  in  the  effort.  Hastings, 
however,  finally  triumphed  and  was  acquitted. 
When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  Fran- 
cis was  its  firm  friend,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  revolutionary  association  of 
"Friends  of  the  People."  He  was  defeated 
at  the  election  of  1796,  when  ho  stood  for 


a  voice  from  the  cmcifix,  bidding  him  repair 
the  falling  walls  of  Christ^s  house,  he  gave  the 
proceeds  of  some  goods  he  had  sold  to  the  priest 
of  the  church,  offering  himself  as  an  assistant. 
This  act  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
his  father,  who  threatened  if  he  pt^rsisted  to 
deprive  him  of  his  inheritance.  But  neither 
this  threat  nor  the  popular  ridicule  which  salu- 
ted his  seeming  insanity  could  turn  him  from 
his  purpose.  He  formally  renounced  his  right 
of  heirship,  emptied  his  pockets,  and  even 
stripped  himself  of  his  clothing,  putting  on  the 
cloall  of  a  laborer.  He  was  then  (1206)  24 
years  old.  From  this  time  he  gave  himself  ex- 
clusively to  works  of  piety  and  charity.  He 
begged  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the 
church,  and  assisted  the  masons  by  carrying 
the  stones  with  his  own  hands.  He  frequented 
the  hospitals,  washing  the  feet  and  kissing  the 
ulcers  of  the  lepers.  Sometimes  he  was  stripped 
of  his  coarse  raiment  by  robbers,  and  sometimes 


Tewkesbury,  but  in  1802  was  returned  by  Lord  I  he  gave  it  to  the  poor  whom  he  met  by  the  way. 
Thanet  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  and  con-  I  His  exceeding  humility  in  dress  and  demeanor 
tinued  to  sit  for  that  borough  while  he  re-  j  began  after  a  time  to  win  sympathy  for  him. 
mained  in  parliament  He  sustained  Fox  and  Prominent  men  desired  to  imitate  him,  and  to 
Grey  in  tlieir  plans  of  reform,  and  advocated  ■  become  his  companions.  The  rich  merchant 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with  unfailing  ,  Bernardo  de  Quintavallo,  in  whose  house  Fran- 
ardor.  In  October,  1806,  on  the  formation  I  cis  had  been  a  guest,  sold  all  his  estate,  dis- 
of  the  Grenville  ministry,  Francis  was  made  a  '  tributed  it  to  the  poor,  and  came  to  pray  with 
knight  of  the  bath.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  |  his  friend.  To  him  was  soon  joined  a  canon 
also  designed  to  send  liim  to  India  as  governor  !  of  the  cathedral,  Pietro  di  Gatana.  These 
general,  but  this  appointment  never  took  place,  brethren  received  the  dress  of  Francis,  a  coarse 
He  retired  from  parliament  in  1807,  and  after-  '  robe  of  serge  girded  with  a  cord,  Aug.  16, 1209, 
ward  wrote  pamphlets  and  political  articles  in  ,  from  which  day  the  foundation  of  the  Francis- 
the  newspai)ers.  From  the  obscurity  of  old  |  can  order  properly  dates.  At  the  beginning 
age  he  wa**  suddenly  recalled  to  the  attention  Francis  and  his  companions  occupie<l  a  little 
of  the  public.  In  1816  John  Taylor  published  ,  cottage  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
hi^  **  Junius  identified  with  a  Distinguished  as  their  number  increased  they  remove<1  to  the 
Living  Character,"  viz.,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  premises  of  the  Portiuncula,  which  ha<l  been 
The  argument  is  ingenious,  the  coincidences  ,  offered  them  by  the  Benedictines,  refusing, 
are  remarkable,  and  his  authorship  has  since  however,  to  accept  this  as  a  gift.  He  slept 
been  maintained  by  several  other  writers ;  but  upon  the  ground,  with  a  blo<*k  of  wood  or  stone 
none  of  Francises  acknowledged  writings  equal  for  his  pillow,  ate  his  sc^anty  food  cold,  with 
the  fierce  eloquence  of  Junius.  The  represen-  ashes  strewed  upon  it  sowed  his  garments  with 
tation<t  of  what  Francis  himself  said  on  the  packthread  to  make  them  coart^er,  rolled  him- 
subjeot  are  contradictory.  (See  Junius.)  Ho  self  in  snow  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  sensual 
was  the  author  of  about  26  political  pamphlets,  desire,  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  novices,  fasted 
FKAXCIS  OF  ASSISI,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  long  and  rigorously,  and  shed  tears  so  freely 
Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  order  of  that  ho  became  nearly  blind.  He  preached 
Franciscans,  born  in  Assisi  in  1182,  died  near  wherever  he  could  find  hearers,  yet  he  would 
that  city,  Oct  4,  1226.  His  father  was  Pie-  .  never  take  priest's  orders,  and  contented  him- 
tro  Bernardone,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  his  self  with  the  humble  place  of  a  deacon.  He 
mother  Pica  Moriconi.  Bernardono  was  trav-  abhorred  disputes  and  controversies,  held  up 
elling  in  France  when  the  ehild  was  bom,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  as  the  only  Christian  spirit, 
the  mother  had  him  baptized  under  the  name  and,  amid  the  fierce  and  bloody  contentions 
of  Giovanni.  On  his  return  the  father  added  which  desolated  Italy  in  the  13th  century, 
the  surname  of  Francesco,  in  remembrance  made  his  followers  act  everywhere  as  peace- 
oi  the  country  where  he  had  made  his  fortune ;  makers.  He  was  a  zealous  missionary,  and 
and  as  the  boy  while  growing  up  spoke  French  made  long  journeys  in  behalf  of  the  Cntholio 
with  ease,  he  was  exclusively  known  as  Fran-  faith.  His  cherished  design  was  to  lay  down 
ctfsco.  He  led  a  gay  life  until  he  was  captured  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land  in  behalf  of  Christ's 
in  a  civil  confiict  of  Assisi  with  Perugia,  and  religion.  His  first  attempt  to  reach  Syria 
kept  for  a  year  prisoner  in  the  city  of  his  ene-  proved  ineffectual ;  contrary  winds  hindered 
mies.  During  his  detention  he  formed  the  his  vessel.  Hut  the  plan  was  not  relinquished^ 
desiim  i>f  renouncing  the  world ;  and  fancyini;  and  after  a  l)rief  sojourn  in  Acre,  he  joined  the 
that  he  heard  one  day  while  praying  in  a  church  .  camp  of  the  crusaders  at  Damietta  in  1219. 
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lie  arrived  only  to  witness  the  failure  of  the  I  nsnal  three  monastic  vows  (povertr,  chju>tiiT. 
Christian  uriny,  but  he  was  ^ratilicd  in  his  obedience)  St.  Francis  added  as  a  fourth  \k:- 
desire  for  an  interview  with  the  Saracen  chief,  petuol  abstinence,  not  only  from  meat,  bat  liai' 
and  was  permitted  to  testify  in  proiicnce  of  '  from  eggs  and  milk,  except  in  sickneaM.  lir 
tlie  inlidels  concerning;  Christ  and  the  Chris-  himself  was  still  more  ascetic.  He  ^lept  <->: 
tian  faith.  On  the  occasion  of  tlie  formal  ap-  the  bare  ground,  took  no  food  before  biid*>«'». 
probation  of  his  order  in  1223,  he  ])reuched  u  ;  often  contented  himself  with  bread  and  viwr. 
sermon  before  the  sacred  college,  which  seems  '  and  sometimes  ate  only  every  other  day.  llv 
to  have  been  the  last  of  his  important  public  ,  fame  of  miracles  reported  of  Lim  indut^ 
performances.  His  failing  health  and  growing  !  Pope  Paul  II.  in  146U  to  send  his  chambrrlain 
blindness  confined  him  more  and  more  to  that  to  investigate  the  facts.  The  re|>ort  wa^  vrrr 
favorite  seclusion  of  the  hill  of  Alverno,  on  '  favorable.  Pope  Siztus  IV.  confirmed  the  dct 
which  a  nobleman  had  built  a  church  and  con-  order,  appointed  the  founder  superior  gcnml 
vent  for  the  Franciscan  brethren.  In  this  soli-  and  permitted  him  to  establish  as  many  ru&* 
tude  he  gave  himself  more  ardently  to  pruycT  |  vents  as  he  could.  King  Louis  XI.  of  Fnkc<-r. 
and  religious  exercises.  His  enthusiasm  became  ;  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  sent  for  him  in  iLe 
rapture.  His  visions  were  multiplied.  The  hope  of  being  cured ;  but  Francis  waited  oniiL 
Saviour  and  the  saints  seemed  to  appear,  and  in  1482,  the  pope  ordered  him  to  go.  He  ilc: 
the  legend  tells  of  the  stigtnatu^  the  print  of  |  the  sick  king  in  Tours,  and  oxiiorted  Lim  to 
nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of  a  wound  in  leave  the  is.Hue  of  his  sickness  to  the  will  of  God. 
the  side,  corresponding  to  similar  marks  on  the  '  and  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  The  mcc«»- 
persun  of  the  Saviour,  which  Francis  brought  sor  of  Louis,  Charles  VIII.,  retained  the  Mist 
away  with  him  from  one  of  these  interviews.  I  in  France,  and  consulted  him  in  cases  of  cob- 
It  was  even  affirmed  that  blood  continued  to  science  as  well  as  in  state  affairs,  and  bnilt  fcr 
flow  from  his  wounds;  and  ])ortions  of  this  him  two  convents  in  France  and  one  in  RuOr. 
blood  were  long  after  exhibited  for  the  rever-  Francis  was  canonized  by  Leo  X.  in  1519. 
ence  of  the  faithful.  He  was  canonized  July  FRAXfIS  DE  SALES,  a  saint  and  bishop  of  tlr 
IC,  1228. —The  literary  remains  of  St.  Francis  Ronnm  Catholic  church,  born  at  the  ch»t«4B 
are  neither  numerous  nor  especially  remark-  de  Sales,  near  Annecy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21, 1W7. 
able.  Tliey  consist  of  K-tters,  monastic  con-  died  in  Lyons,  Dec.  28,  1022.  H(»th  his  pareDti 
feronces,  parables,  and  ])Oems  in  the  Italian  were  of  noble  birth.  Francis,  their  e]d«»t  mb, 
ti>ii;rue.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1041  (ft>lio,  was  sent  successively  to  the  college  of  Ancrry. 
Paris).  The  lite  of  the  saint  has  been  many  to  the  Jesuits*  school  in  Paris,  and  to  PftdmL 
times  written  by  brethren  of  the  various  branch-  where  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of  ^' 
es  into  which  his  order  has  been  divided;  by  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  luusw  Hii 
Thomas  de  Celano,  his  disciple;  by  St.  Ho-  inclinatitm,  nevertheless,  was  toward  tht:  ecck- 
na Ventura  ;  by  Helyot ;  liy  Chalippe  (4to,  1728,  siastical  life.  He  refused  repeatedly  the  odend 
and  2  vols.  12mo.  17:iG) ;  by  Chavin  (8vo,  dignity  of  senator,  and  finally  obtained  Ltf  ia- 
Paris,  1841);  by  Hohringer;  and  by  Frederic  ther's  permission  to  accept  the  jdace  of  pro- 
Morin  (lt>mo,  Paris,  XHTiW).  '  '  vost  in  the  cathedral  at  Geneva.      On  Uinf 

FRAM'IS  OF  PAl'LA,  Saiat,  founder  of  the  ordained  deacon,  he  gave  the  first  proof*  of  hii 
order  of  Minims,  born  at  Paula  or  Paola,  Cala-  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  His  earnest  maaqrr. 
bria,  in  1410,  died  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  France,  and  the  spiritual  elevation  and  beantr  of  his 
A[)ril  2,  15u7.  His  family  name  has  been  va-  thought,  gave  him  a  |>owerful  hold  on  hii  aodi- 
riou>ly  given  as  Martorello,  Martotillo,  and  He-  ences.  He  was  raised  to  the  prieathood  in 
tortilln.  Commines  who  gives  all  the  details  151)3.  and  immediately  gave  himself  np  to  the 
of  his  st.'iy  in  France,  constantly  calls  him  impulses  of  his  zeal.  He  went  on  foot  tbrovfli 
Frt're  Hubert.  This  may  have  been  his  first  the  neighboring  villages,  visited  the  priscciw 
name,  to  which  that  of  Francis  was  added  at  and  became  everywhere  known  a»  the  friend 
a  later  date.  Ho  was  devoted  by  his  parents  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Acc<im}ianied  \j 
to  St.  Francis  of  As^^i-^i.  to  whose  inten-ession  his  cousin,  Louis  de  balea,  he  went  on  a  mift- 
thoy  a<cril>ed  his  birth,  at\er  their  marriage  sion  among  the  I^testanta  of  the  prurincf  of 
had  been  lomr  childless.  He  was  early  place<l  Cliablais.  All  sorts  of  ditficultiet  were  tbrovB 
in  an  unreformed  convent  of  Fran<'isi>ans  in  in  his  way,  and  nearly  fuur  year*  patted  ty 
Cala]>ria.  where  he  surpassed  all  the  monks  in  without  any  considerable  impresaiun  DpoB  the 
the  strict  oltservance  of  the  rule.  In  1428  he  masses.  At  lost,  however,  converaiona  mahi- 
returno<l  to  Paula,  re.signed  his  right  of  inlieri-  ]>lied ;  new  mi.<«sionaries  came  tu  his  ud,aBd 
tancf,  ami  retired  to  a  grott<»  to  lead  the  life  in  Vti^n  the  Catholic  religion  waa  publicly  rr- 
of  a  hermit.  He  was  hardly  2<*  years  old  when  stored  and  the  reformed  faith  was  smuwsitd 
he  fonnd  many  followers,  who  built  thein-  throughout  the  province.  Ke|>eated  ronfcm- 
selves  cells  near  hi**  irrotto.  He  received  from  ces  were  held  with  distinguished  Prutartaat 
the  arehliisliop  of  Co^t-nza  perriiis>ion  to  build  leaders,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  Francitbi 
a  clinn-h  and  convent,  which  were  <>oTiip]eted  the  argument  with  La  Faye  led  the  pope  to 
in  }4:iO.  From  this  vt-nr  «latrs  the  estat'li^h-  select  him  to  deal  with  The«Nlure  Bea;  tet 
iiient  of  the  order  of  Miiiini-i,  wliieli  adopted  in  this  case  he  was  not  able  tu  report  a  cob- 
the  name  of  hermits  of  St.  Francis.     To  the  .  version.    In  1599  he  was  chosen  ccmjjfulot  to 
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the  bisliop  of  Geneva,  whose  death  in  1602  I  active  and  contemplative  life  are  the  principal 


let't  to  Frunc^is  the  full  charge  of  the  diocese. 
Ills  ei»i^e<>pal  life  was  characterized  by  the 
same  zeal,  vigor,  and  devotion  which  had 
marked  ills  missionary  career.  He  went  first 
to  Paris,  where  he  preached  before  Henry  IV. 
in  the  chapel  of  tike  Louvre,  and  the  most 


points.  The  order  was  orally  confirmed  by 
innocent  111.  in  1210,  and  again  in  1215,  and 
spread  with  such  rapidity  tliat  6,000  brethren 
were  assembled  at  the  general  chapter  in  1219. 
In  1223  Honorius  III.  by  a  bull  confirmed  the 
order  as  the  first  among  the  mendicant  orders, 


tempting  otters  of  wealth  and  position  were  |  gave  them  the  right  of  collecting  alms,  con^ 
made  to  retain  him  in  France.  But  he  pre-  .  firmed  to  the  church  of  Portiuncula  the  cele- 
ferred  to  return,  antl  after  assisting  the  cardinal  :  brated  indulgence  which  was  afterward  eztend- 


de  Herulle  in  the  establishment  of  the  Carme- 
lite order  and  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
he  went  back  to  Switzerland.  He  established 
new  and  stricter  rules,  not  only  for  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  his  diocese,  but  for  his  own  per- 
sonal  conduct.      He  renounced  all  luxuries. 


ed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
granted  them  several  other  priWleges.  The 
vow  of  poverty  made  the  Franciscans  favorites 
with  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  thus  secured 
them  large  numbers  of  novices.  Forty-two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  founder  the  nnm- 


niiiltiplied  fasts,  discouraged  lawsuits,  and  re-    berof  Franciscans  was  estimated  at  about  200,- 
forined  tlie  lax  discipline  of  the  monasteries.    000,  with  8,000  convents  in  28  provinces.     At 


His  fame  as  a  preacher  led  various  cities  to 
solicit  his  aid  in  the  services  of  tlie  Lenten 
sea^wn.  lie  was  more  than  once  chosen,  from 
his  moderate  and  peaceful  temper,  to  reconcile 


dissenting  parties  and  orders  in  the  church,    ter)  elected  a  general,  and  likewise  detinitores. 


A  still  wider  renown  was  given  to  his  name 
by  tlie  publication  (in  1608)  of  V Introduction 
d  It  vie  tUrote.  It  was  translate<l  into  many 
ton^^iies,  and  in  less  than  50  years  40  editions 


the  head  of  each  convent  was  a  guardian ;  the 
guardians  of  a  province  chose  a  provincial, 
who  was  assisted  by  d^nitores;  the  general 
assembly  of  all  tlio  provincials  (general  chap- 


The  simplicity  of  the  rule  left  room  for  the 
greatest  variety  of  opinions.  This  showed  it- 
self during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  one 
party  wishing  to  have  the  vow   of  jKiverty 


of  it  were  published.  Francis  was  far  from  mitigated,  the  other  strenuously  opposing  any 
un<lervaluin^  monastic  institutions.  He  not  such  change.  The  strife  continued  from  1219, 
only  establislied  convents  of  existing  orders,  when  £lias  of  Cortonat  the  first  leader  (»f  the 
but.  in  conjunctiim  with  the  widowed  baroness  j  milder  party,  was  made  by  St.  Francis  himself 
de  Chantai,  founded  the  order  of  the  Visita-  i  vicar  general  of  the  order,  till  1517,  when  Leo 
tion.  Having  become  acquainted  with  that  j  X.  divided  them  into  two  separate  orgoniza- 
lady  duriii;i:  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1604,  he  com-  tions.  At  the  election  of  almost  every  new  gcn- 
mnnicated  to  lier  his  plan  of  a  new  order  of  |  eral  we  find  the  two  ]>arties  in  comi>etition,  the 
nuns.  In  1611),  at  Annecy,  he  gave  the  habit  i>opes  themselves  sometimes  siding  with  the 
of  tiie  new  society  to  her  and  two  other  ladies.  I  one,  sometimes  with  the  other.  The  milder 
In  1616  he  published  his  Traite  de  Vamour  ,  party,  when  in  a  minority,  submitted;  but  the 
iir  Dien^  a  tit  seijuel  to  his  *'  Introduction."  .  rigorous  party,  when  prevented  from  uphold- 
The  appointment  of  a  younger  brother  as  as-  ing  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Francis,  preferred  to 
sistant  bishop  enabled  him  to  give  himself  •  form  separate  branches.  In  several  cases  they 
m«>re  fully  to  the  work  of  conversion.  The  .  went  so  far  as  to  a[>peal  from  a  decision  of  the 
famous  C'alvinistic  leader  Lesdiguieres  became  '  pope  to  a  general  council.  As  early  as  1236, 
one  of  his  ccmverts.  In  1619  ho  visited  Paris  when  Elias  of  Cortcma,  after  having  been  once 
as  one  of  the  eml)assy  sent  to  secure  the  hand  '  expelled,  was  reelected  general  of  the  order, 
of  the  princess  Christine  for  the  young  prince  i  CVsarius  of  Spire  left  it,  followed  by  72  others, 
of  Piedmont.  His  preaching  in  this  visit  ro-  called  after  him  the  Ctosarines  or  (.'H'sarians; 
vived  tile  impression  which  it  had  made  in  the  '  but  they  were  reconciled  with  their  brethren 
pre\  ious  reign.  On  his  return  to  his  own  in  1256,  at  the  restoration  of  a  stricter  obstT- 
diocese  he  applied  himself  more  resolutely  than  vance  by  St.  IJonaventura.  The  lax  government 
ever  to  the  ministration  of  alms,  the  suppres-  of  the  general  Matteo  di  A<|uas  Spartos  caused 
si«»n  iif  s(;andals,  and  exercises  of  personal  ,  in  1294  the  foundation  of  the  Minorite  Celes- 
discipline.  In  1622  he  accompanied  Louis  XIII.  tines,  who  after  the  death  of  their  protector, 
of  France  from  Avignon  to  Lyons,  where  on  Celestine  V.,  were  in  1307condenmed  as  here- 
Christmasday,  after  preaching,  he  was  attacked  tics  and  suj)press«.Ml.  Some  of  them  who  fled 
with  apoplexy,  and  died.  The  works  of  St.  I  to  France  established  in  13^8  the  Minorites  of 
Francis  have  been  often  published.  The  best  Xarbonne  and  the  Spirituals,  who  were  like- 
editions  are  that  of  Louis  Vives  (14  vols.  8vo,  wise  condenmed  in  i:U8.  Another  ofislioot  of 
Paris,  1857-9),  and  that  of  Perisse  freres  (5  Celestines,  the  Min(»rite  Clarenines,  founded  in 
voIh.  Hvo,  Lyons,  1855  and  1864).  VM^l  by  Angelo  di  C'ortona,  was  tolerated  till 

FRIMiSCA^S  Gray  Friars,  or  Miaoritfs  (Lat.  1506,  when  they  unite<l  with  the  Ol>servant8. 
/><//r<j«  J///<'>/v<r>,  a  religious  onler  in  the  Roman  Much  more  succes>ful  than  these  sece8'*ions 
Cithrdic  chnn'h,  founded  in  12<»y  by  St.  Francis  was  the  undertaking  of  Patdetto  di  Foligno 
of  A^J-iisi.  When  the  number  of  his  disciples  in  1368  to  restore  the  strict  observonee  of  the 
had  increased  to  ten,  he  gave  them  in  12lUa  rule.  His  followers  were  called  OWrvanta, 
nil'.',  in  which  strict  poverty  and  a  union  of  the  '  and  those   who  adhered  to  the  milder  rule 
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Convcntnals.  Ilcncctbrth  these  two  names  '  Mexico  and  California  in  1589,  and  (riTe  tL« 
distinguished  the  two  {jrreat  parties.  By  the  name  San  Francisco  to  the  countrr  mhifh  lie 
lotli  century  the  number  of  new  congrepra-  visited.  Tlie  exaggerated  re]K>rts  of  what  he 
tions  had  tlirown  the  order  into  ^reat  cont'u-  had  seen  and  heard  led  adventurers  to  tbi*^ 
sion.  Leo  X.  made  an  attempt  in  1517  to  re-  rof^ions,  and  witii  them  came  a  nnniWr  of 
unite  them,  but  sucoeedod  otdy  with  the  va-  |  Franciscans,  some  of  whom  rvriiaint*d  liehind 
riouscongre^rationsof  ObsiTvants,  on  whom  he  ;  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  and  vvn 
tlierefore  c(Uiferre<I  the  ri^^ht  of  electing;  the  ,  martyred.  Father  Andr6s  de  CMnios  foonded 
(reneral  {mhtMtr  f/efirraluf),  while  the  Conven-  a  successful  mission  in  Texas  in  1544.  >nb«r- 
tuals  couhl  only  elect  a  ma^ister  general  (ma-  quently  ])nests  of  this  order  estalditihed  thnrr 
ffiitUr  fjt'neralU\  whose  election  hail  to  be  con-  selves  permanently  in  Florida,  California.  Mesi- 
firmed  by  the  general.  From  that  time  the  co,  and  other  partsx>f  the  south  an<l  woi4.  joA 
quarrels  between  the  Observants  and  Conven-  were  among  the  first  to  plant  Christianity  u 
tuals  were  less  violent.  The  Conventuals  j  Canada,  and  in  what  are  now  the  northern  i»i 
made  several  attempts  to  regain  the  ascen-  -  northwestern  states  of  the  Union.  Their  lalit^n 
dancy.  but  in  1031  Urban  VIII.  commanded  ,  in  Canada  date  from  1615,  when  four  R««t4- 
them  to  abandon  their  claims  for  ever.  Not-  i  Iccts  (three  priests  and  one  lay  brt>ther)  came 
withstanding  the  desire  of  the  pope  that  no  \  over  from  Franc*e  and  to<»k  charpe  of  the 
furtiier  separations  should  occur,  several  c(m-  Huron,  Algonquin,  and  Montagnais  miwiitts 
gregations  arose,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  still  which  they  and  their  brethren  conducted  time 
surpassing  the  strict  observance  of  the  Obser-  until  the  Jesuits  came  to  aid  theiu  in  1925. 
vants.  These  communities  were  styled  Minor-  \  The  Recollects  figuriHi  largely  in  the  nnssiontiy 
ites  of  the  stricter  observance,  and,  though  history  of  Canada  for  many  years.  The  e*le- 
forming  separate  provinces  from  the  main  body  brated  explorer  Hennepin  was  a  Franri^iraa 
of  the  regular  Observants,  were  always  under  ■  missionary.  The  foundations  of  the  order  ii 
the  same  general.  They  were  called  Alcanta-  California,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  vLo 
rincs  in  Spain  from  St.  Pctor  of  Alcantara,  wore  put  to  death  by  tlic  Indians,  still  recniiB. 
Reformed  in  Italy  and  (iermany,  and  Recollects  and  have  recently  been  reenforred  by  acorf- 
in  France,  England,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Hoi-  sions  from  Europe.  They  are  numen^os  in  all 
lan<l.  The  Capuchins,  originally  a  congrega-  parts  of  Central  and  South  America.  Tbtir 
tion  of  reformed  Franciscans,  became  after-  present  h<>uses  in  the  United  States,  excepi 
ward  an  independent  order.  (Sec  CAPrrnixs.)  those  in  California,  have  been  founded  vrry 
— The  numl>er  of  Franciscans  has  been  great-  recently,  chietly  by  Italians  ond  (i emians.  la 
ly  reduced  by  political  revolutions  since  1781K  1H7.S  the  following  establishment*  existed  ia 
In  the  ]8th  century  the  order,  including  the  the  United  States,  having  alt4»get her  Niprie^to: 
Capuchins,  still  counted  nearly  2(M»,000  mem-  two  c<»nvents  in  New  York  city;  a  colk^ 
hers  with  about  2(),i>no  convents;  in  1843  and  convent  in  Alleghany,  N.  Y. ;  a  convrBt 
the  number  of  the  Observants,  the  most  nu-  in  BuHalo:  a  college  and  convent  in  TentofM^ 
morons  branch,  was  estimated  at  about  80,(M.iO.  lis.  III. ;  l>esides  convents  in  'Winsted,  C«>iiil, 
Since  1848  the  number  of  the  order  h&<4  l)een  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  St.  Ixniiik  L'^v* 
gradually  increasing  in  the  British  em] lire,  the  isville,  Nashville,  Oldenburg,  Ind..  and  Qua- 
United  States,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  cy.  111.  The  Conventuals  have  convents  ta 
(iermany;  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsu-  Austria,  Havana.  Switzerland,  Ifalta,  PoUnd. 
las  they  have  now  completely  ceased  to  exist  and  Turkey. — We  find  Franciscans  soon  alt«T 
as  religious  corporations;  while  in  Mexico  a  the  death  of  St.  Francis  ns  prufewors  of  ifae- 
law  has  recently  been  passed  al>olishing  all  re-  ology  at  the  university  of  Paris,  which  in  1244 
ligious  orders,  secularizing  their  members,  and  was  commande<l  by  I*ope  Innocent  IV.  toad- 
se(|uestrating  their  property.  In  Asia  they  mit  Franciscans  and  I )oininican8  to  amdciBiral 
have  a  provin(*e  in  Palestine,  whose  members  dignities.  In  union  with  the  iKuninicans  lb«5 
are  the  guardians  of  the  ht»ly  sepulchre  and  strove  for  several  centuries  to  extend  In  tbc 
other  Christian  san«'tuaries,  and  are  celebrated  theological  scli(K)Is  the  intlaence  of  the 
ftir  their  hospitulity  to  pilgrims  and  travellers,     tic  orders  at  the  exfiense  of  the  secular 


In  China  they  have  charge  of  two  apostolic  vi-     With  the  Dominicans  they  maintained 
cariate^.     The  Franciscans  were  the  earliest     philos(»phical  and  theological  controvu neik  tb* 


missionaries  to  America,    having  c«)me  over  Franciscans  being  realists,  anti-4 

with  Columbus  on  \\U  second  voyage  in  14'J3.  and  defenders  of  the  immaculate  cooeeptM, 

Their  tir-^t  formal   establi^^liincnt   in  the  new  while  the  Dominicans  are  nominalists  and *Ai- 

world  was  in  l^n^,  when  1*2  friars,  with  a  pre-  gust inians,  and  were  formerly  opponents  af  tbe 

late  named  Antonio  de  Espinal,  accompanied  immaculate  conception.    Ami»n|r the  c clcbratcd 

(K'ando  to  Santo   DomiuL'o.     They   went   to  men  produce<l  by  the  order  are  Anthony  cf 

FInriila  with  I*amtilo  (K*  Narvaez  in  Vrlx,  one  Padua,  Honaventuro,  Alexander  of  Hal«k  D«M 

of  their  numbvr.  .Inan  .luare/,  bearinir  the  rank  Scotus,  Roger  Bacon,  NictdausdeMyra.  tl 


of  bishop:    Itiit  of  this  band  of  missionaries  ( ^inli mil  Ximenes.  and  the  popes  Nichcdaa IV., 

wo  kniiw  little  ;  they  seem  to  have  etFecttd  no  Alexander  V.,  Sixtns  IV.,  Sistna  V.,  and i*lc«- 

e^tabli^hnieiit.   and    all   perished.     An    Italian  ent  XIV.     In  the  first  ]»eriod  of  their  hbtvrr 

Frau(-is<*an.  Mark  of  Nice,  ])enetrated  into  New  they  had  a  considerable  number  of  nj        ' 
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writers  and  composers  of  hymns,  as  Thomas  de 
tVhm«),  the  reputod  author  of  Die$  Ira^  and 
(riacopone  da  T(Kli,  the  autlior  of  the  Stnhat 
Mnter. — St.  Francis  also  established  an  order 
of  nuns  who  are  generally  called,  from  its  first 
abbess  Clara  of  Assisi,  Poor  Clares  or  Clarisses. 
Another  l)ranch  were  the  Tertiarians  or  peni- 
tents of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  re- 
mained in  the  world,  bat  followed  a  rule  and 
discipline  similar  to  those  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond orders.  They  received  their  rule  from  St. 
Francis  in  1221.  This  order  has  included  many 
kings  and  (|ueens  (as  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV.)  and  popes 
amon^  its  members,  Pins  IX.  being  one.  The 
Tertiarians  afterward  began  to  live  in  commu- 
nity and  take  vows,  bnt  this  practice  was  in 
time  al>andoned.  New  communities  of  Ter- 
tiarians subseouently  sprang  np,  devoted  to 
teach  in;;,  and  became  independent  of  the  pa- 
rent onler.  They  have  houses  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  lirooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Among  the  communities  of  women,  the 
Elizjibcthines,  founded  in  1395  by  Angelina  di 
Corbaro,  are  the  most  important.  In  France 
tlicy  were  also  called  dau^rhtersof  charity.  In 
1843  they  iiad  al>out  1,(H)()  members;  but  since 
then  their  numbers  have  much  increased.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  establishments  of 
sifters  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  in  the 
dioceses  of  Vincennes,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
and  Sault  Sto.  Marie. — The  habit  of  the  Ob- 
svrvants  consists  of  a  cowl  with  a  |)ointed  ca- 
poche,  a  cord  as  a  girdle,  and  sandals.  Its 
color  ditiers  in  ditferent  localities.  In  England 
an<l  Ireland  it  is  gray,  whence  the  name  *'gray 
friars.''  Stmie  congregations  let  the  beard 
gr« )w.  The  Conventuals  generally  wear  a  black 
cowl  and  capoche.  They  also  wear  shoes,  and 
are  always  without  beards. — The  ]»rincipal 
work  on  the  Franciscans  is  that  of  the  Irish 
Franciscan,  Lucas  Wadding  (died  in  1657). 
IJis  A  finales  Minorum  (8  vols,  fol.,  Lyons, 
lC2o-*48,  and  Rome,  1654)  was  continued  by 
I)e  Luca,  Fonseca,  and  otliers.  In  the  latest 
edition  (2-t  vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1731-1860),  Wud- 
diii;r*s  work  tennuiates  with  vol.  xvi. 

FRAKK,  Adolphf,  a  French  ]>hilosopher  of 
Jewish  parentage,  born  at  Liocourt,  defiartment 
of  Meurtlie,  Oct.  t»,  18n0.  He  stndie<l  at  Xancy 
and  Toulouse,  taught  in  various  institutions, 
and  since  1854  has  been  professor  of  interna- 
tional law  at  the  college  de  France.  His  Iai 
K'thhalr^  OH  Philo$ophie  relif/ieuse  ties  Ilehreujt 
n!^43),  was  translated  into  German  by  Jellinek 
(1844),  and  ho  has  written  on  penal  and  ec- 
clesiastical law  and  various  other  subjects. 
Ho  e<lited  the  Diftiounaire  de*  sciences  philo- 
9**phi>fn*H  (6  vols.,  1 844-^52),  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Journal  (hs  Dt'hats  and  to  the  an- 
nals of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  s<'i- 
eni-es,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Since  18(»5 
he  h.i-»  been  a  member  of  the  superior  council 
of  public  instruction.  In  1873  he  resigned  the 
oiice  of  vice  president  of  the  Hebrew  consis- 
t'»rv. 


FBANCKE,  kwfuuX  Hemanii,  a  German  preach- 
er, founder  of  the  orphan  house  at  Halle,  bom 
in  Labeck,  March  23,  1G63.  died  June  8,  1727. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Erfurt,  Kiel, 
Gotha,  and  Leipsic,  and  founded  in  Leipsic  a 
school  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
wbich  attracted  a  great  nnmber  of  students. 
Accused  of  pietism,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce 
this  employment  in  1691,  and  passed  to  Halle, 
where  he  taught  the  Greek  and  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  university,  and  also  became  pas- 
tor of  the  church  of  St.  George.  Here  he 
founded  a  charitable  institution  for  tlie  educa- 
cation  of  poor  children  and  orphans,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
(Tcnnany.  A  chemist,  whom  he  had  visited 
on  his  deathbed,  bequeathed  to  him  the  recipe 
for  compounding  certain  medicines,  which 
atlterwara  yielded  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  $20,000,  and  made  the  institution  inde- 
pendent. It  combines  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
pffidagogium,  a  Latin  school,  a  German  school, 
and  a  printing  press  for  issuing  cheap  copies 
of  the  Bible.     It  now  contains  800  inmates. 

FRA5ifOI8.  I.  Jean  Charks,  a  French  engraver, 
born  in  Nancy  in  1717,  dietl  in  Paris  in  1769. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  engravings 
representing  crayon  and  chalk  drawings,  and 
was  pensioned  by  Louis  XV.,  who  employed 
him  extensively.  His  best  known  works  rep- 
resent that  king  and  his  queen,  Bayle,  Eras- 
mus, I^>cke,  and  Malebranche.  II.  Ckarifs  Reay 
Jilfs,  a  French  engraver,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec. 
24,  18u9.  He  early  produced,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  master  Henriquel-Dupont,  admira- 
ble engravings  of  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  Ra- 
phael, an<l  subsequently  was  exclusively  em- 
[>loyed  in  reproducing  the  paintings  of  Dela- 
roche.  He  has  resided  in  Brussels  since  1858. 
— His  brother  A LpnoxsE,  born  in  Paris  in  1811, 
excels  in  the  same  branch  of  art. 

FRAXCOLIBf,  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  grouse 
family,  subfamily  perdirin/r  or  partridges,  and 
f^anwa /ran rol in M  (Steph.).  There  are  about 
30  species  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa ;  some 
prefer  open  jilains,  where  they  roost  in  trees, 
and  others  wocMly  places ;  when  alarme<1.  they 
conceal  themselves  in  the  brushwo<Hl,  or  nm 
with  considerable  speed,  taking  wing  only  when 
hard  i)ressed ;  their  food  consists  of  bull>ou9 
roots,  grains,  and  insects,  and  they  feiMl  in  early 
morning  and  at  evening.  The  bill  is  longer 
than  in  the  common  partridge;  the  wings  are 
mo<lerate  and  rounde<l.  the  thinl,  fourth,  and 
fifth  quills  the  longest ;  the  tarsi  are  strong  and 
spurred ;  the  feet  four-toe<l.  The  fnincolin  of 
EuroiHJ  (F\  vulgaris,  Steph.),  in  the  male,  hjia 
the  plumage  of  a  general  yellowish  brown  color, 
each  feather  with  a  dark  centre ;  the  ear  cov- 
erts white ;  circle  round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and 
sides  of  head,  and  the  throat,  deep  black,  be- 
low which  is  a  broad  chestnut  collar  extending 
around  the  neck ;  the  rump  and  tail  white 
barred  with  black,  the  outer  feather  of  the 
latter  entirely  black ;  breast  and  lower  parts 
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blnrk :  Mitos  blotched  iriib  black  aod  vhitc ; 
utnliT  tail  rovtrtD  clicstmit;  bill  black.  Tbe 
ft'iiialu  b  iritliout  tbe  black  niurkingHand  rb<;»t- 
iiHt  collar,  and  licr  bill  i*  brown.  This  ia  tbe 
onlj  i>|it.'eit>s  indi^'cnmia  in  £uro|ic,  ivlicre  it  is 
found  in  tlic  soutlicrn  |iarts ;  it  also  occurs  in 


nortliom  Africa  and  tbo  ercnt<>r  part  of  Asia. 
Tliv  tluoli  ii  dt'lioBtc,  and  much  catccmud  in 
India.  AcoordinK  to  Guuld,  this  pvDug  e<.t>in8 
to  funn  a  conncctinti  link  lM:two«n  tlio  brilliant 
tilitfoaants  and  trainitiang  of  iho  East  and  the 
aobcr-(-nlcin-d  pariridpi'n  of  Karo|ie ;  to  tbe 
apiendid  (tilors  of  tbe  former  it  unitea  the  form 
and  lialiitMof  tlivtattur. 

FILIiCOJill  ((iur.  Fninten,  or  FrontfnhiHd, 
land  of  tbe  Frunka).  an  old  duchy  and  after- 
ward a  circle  of  tbe  (ierman  etitjilre.  In  t)id 
fith  ctnlnrf  it  fumiMl  a  jiart  of  tbe  Tburinpian 
kin)td<>m,  on  its  di!>meiiibcmient  fdl  to  tbe 
FrunkM,  and  on  tlio  brt'aking  up  of  the  Carlo- 
vin|.'iun  cnipire  to  Ovrniany.  In  tbe  lotter 
empire  it  rose  to  foremost  importance,  and 
live  Kraticoninn  dukca  were  elcclod  cinpemrs 
(Conrad  ].  and  II.,  Henrv  III.,  IV.,  and  V.). 
It  tlii-n  embraced  cxienairc  Innda,  diiellT  lie- 
ttvi-vn  tbv  Rhino  and  the  Bohi-miun  mimntuns, 
but  sub!>ei|uenlly  waa  weakenvd  by  diviniuna, 
MM  briiken  up  into  aniull  territorivA  ami  dix- 
ai>]tear<'<|  as  u  duchy.  In  l.'ilS  Maximilian  I. 
en-civd  a  iwrt  of  it  Into  a  circle  of  the  empire, 
inclndtnfC  the  ecclcHia^^icnl  i)uminiiin>«  of  1^  Drz- 
buri^  Itanilierii.  and  Kii'lc-lTidt,  tbe  prini'i]>Bl{- 
tiot  of  Itnireutli  and  .\ns[tuc)i.  and  the  imperial 
citie*of  NuremlHTX,  Srhweinfilrt.  HolheulMir(c. 
WeiiMvnburtf.andWindi'heini.  l>unn;;andntU'r 
the  NaiM>lei4iii-  warit  it  wa^  jiartiti'iued  anionu 
WQrtcmlieni.  Huilen.  IK-^Hc-Cnsscl.  Saxony,  iind 
llavaria,  the  lust  named  state  receirin^  the 
lariKKt  ixirtion.  and  >Iiil  r,-tiiiniii(i  the  name  in 
the  tbr<.t-  circle"  of  I  |.|ht.  .Miililk-.  uml  \.ov.- 
er  Francnla.— rn-KK  Fjt.vs.  nsuKWr.  Obtr- 

I-ircle  of  fpiK-r  Main,  and  lie-  in  the  X.  E. 
p:irt  :{  the  kinHoni.  l<ori1eriiii.'  .>n   Kobemia 


tbe  < 


Itisi 
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rich  in  fiypsnm,  marble,  go\S,  direr,  lead,  aeri 
iron.  Agricnltiire  and  cattle  raising  are  carrit^ 
on  with  success.  Capital,  Baireuth. — Uiutiu 
FBA.vroMA  ((rer.  MitlrlfrinileH)  r<<ni)iri*<-»lfcB'. 
jH>rtion  of  territory  anciently  kni>«n  a>  iLe 
circle  of  Itczat,  and  incluiles  the  lormrr  mar- 
prnMBteof  An^iiacli,  the  bialiopric  of  Eirti^tadi. 
and  ]iart  of  liuireutli ;  area,  2.ill8  aq.  m. ;  por. 
in  1872  583,417.  It  touchea  WQrtembers  •« 
the  west.  It  ia  interKClcd  bj  brancbe*  of  the 
Franionian  Jura,  and  a  small  portion  of  th* 
mountninoua  district  is  too  roufcli  for  lillag*; 
bnt  three  fourtlis  of  tbe  circle  ia  in  a  liiBh  tUt 
of  caltiration,  iirodiicin){  the  pm|>e,  tobacco 
pasturo)^,  ond  hope.  Tliere  are  few  mipttali, 
bnt  important  mannfactnrea  are  carried  cb  i> 
most  of  the  towns.  Capital,  Nuremberg.— 
Lower  Franconia  (Ger.  X'Rttifmnkm\,  turn- 
Ir  identical  with  the  former  circle  of  Lnstt 
Main,  compriscB  tbe  old  biabopric  of  Wftrzbon 
and  part  of  that  of  Fulda,  with  acvt-ral  smallif 
territonca ;  area,  8.84S  an.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1871 
686,122.  It  is  bonnded  N.  E.  bj  the  S«i* 
duchiea,  £.  by  Upper  and  Middle  FrancnaiL 
6.  bj  WQrtcnibcri;  and  Bailen.  W.  l>r  I>us- 
stadt,  and  N.  W.  bj  I'msaia.  The  K'.  pan  if 
traversed  by  the  HbCn  monntains.  and  tki 
8.  W.  by  the  S|icsaart.  There  are  aevenlti- 
tensive  foresla,  but  tbe  plains  and  river  bct- 
tunis  arc  well  cultivated,  producing  p«in,  p4> 
toes,  hops,  and  the  grape.  Capital.  VOrxMR 
FBU't-ONM  VGTCH.  See  WaiTi  MorrTADa 
FU.iiEKEl,  a  town  of  the  Netherlanda.  ■ 
the  jirovince  of  Friesland,  on  tbe  TrekarhnlM 
canal,  between  Ilarlingen  and  I.e«Dwai^ 
lU  m.  W.  of  tbe  latter;  pop.  in  1867,  C.tN. 
In  1GS5  a  university  waa  establialied  bmL 
which  long  occupied  a  high  poaitioo  ameof  tfaa 
learned  institntions  of  Europe,  and  ronntat 
among  ita  professors  anch  men  a 
llenisicrhuis,  and  Valckcnaer. 

abolished  it  in  1811;   in  1816  ai 

was  cstablislied  in  its  place,  which  wm  aili^ 
quently  changed  into  a  gymnaainin,  witfa  vl 
a  physiological  cabinet,  a  botanical  ' 
&c.,  are  connected.    The  nnive       r  1 
have  been  appropriated  for  an  iii  i 

VUML.    I.  Jahaaa  PMcr,  a  Gt  , 

cion,  liom  at  Rotbalben,   Daden,        ,<m 
1T45,  died  in  Vienna,  April  B4^  IBZi.    fh 
studied  theiilogy,  then  medicine,  t 
gree  at  IIeidell>erg  In  1769.  and  i      r  r— « 
at  Bnichsal  and  elsewhere,  betmnic  tA 
to  tlie  prince-biabop  of  Spire.   Aei 
nence  as  a  lecturer  and  in  the  trai 
wives,  he  was  appointed  profcaaoroa  r 
and  metlical  jiolice  at  GAtttngen       im*. 
on  account  of  bis  health  be  wcnl  h< 
next  year,  sncceoded  Tlaaot  in  tb*  n 
clinics  at  Pavia.  waa  appointed  w 

tor  general  of  Lorobardy,  anti  ■ 

foniirt  in  medical  inatmctioD  anu  ytm 
rank  of  councillor  waa  canfetrcd  on 
kin^'  of  England,  and  later  by  tfa*' 
Austria,  who  employed  him  in  1' 
regulation  of  the  tauitafy  acrrin  oa 
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and  as  director  general  of  the  principal  hoq>ital 
of  Vienna.  In  1804  he  went  to  Wilna  as  pro- 
fcf^sor  of  clinics,  was  afterward  first  medical 
adviser  of  the  czar  and  professor  at  the  medical 
and  surgical  academy  of  St.  Petershnrg,  and  re- 
tomed  to  Vienna  in  1808.  Napoleon  consulted 
him  in  respect  to  Marshal  Lannea,  and  offered 
him  a  brilliant  post  in  France ;  bnt  he  remained 
in  Germany.  His  advice  was  sought  in  1814 
for  Maria  Louisa.  Among  his  principal  works 
are :  Syttem  einer  volUtdndigen  meaieiniiehen 
Poluei  (9  vols.,  including  supplement,  1784- 
1827),  and  the  unfinished  j^it<>m«  ds  CurandU 
Hominum  Morhit  (6  parte,  1792-1800;  7th 
part,  by  Eycrel,  1821).  His  autobiography  ap- 
peared in  1821,  and  his  0vu9cvXa  Poi^uma 
were  published  in  1824  by  his  son.  IL  Jeseph,  a 
German  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Rastaat,  Dec.  28,  1771,  died  at  Gomo,  Dec. 
18,  1842.  He  was  assistant  of  his  father  in 
Pa  via  and  Vienna,  and  became  in  1804  profes- 
sor of  pathology  at  Wilna,  retiring  in  1624  on 
account  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  advocates  of  the  Bru- 
nonian  system  of  physic,  and  published  Orund- 
ri$M  der  Pathologit  naeh  dtn  Gesetzen  der  Er- 
regungUhtoTxe  (Vienna,  1803).  His  Praxeoi 
Metlicm  Unitersa  Prmeepta  (Leipsic,  2d  ed., 
1826-^48)  has  l>een  translated  into  German 
(9  vols.,  1828-*43)  and  French. 

FBAXKEL,  ZadfeariiB,  a  German  rabbi  and 
author,  bom  in  Prague,  Oct  18,  1801.  He 
studied  in  Pesth,  became  rabbi  at  Leitmeritz 
in  1832,  and  chief  rabbi  for  Dresden  and  Leip- 
sic in  1836.  He  contributed  greatly  to  improve 
the  civil  status  of  his  co-religionists  in  Saxony, 
and  indirectly  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In 
1854  he  became  director  of  the  Jewish  semi- 
nary at  Breslau,  which  was  opened  in  that 
year,  and  which  has  become  through  his  in- 
fluence a  celebrated  seat  of  Hebrew  leaming. 
His  principal  writings  are :  Die  Bide$Uittung 
der  Juden  (Dresden,  1840),  which  led  to  a  lib- 
eral modification  of  the  oath  required  from 
Jews  in  Saxon,  Prussian,  and  other  German 
courts  of  law ;  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam  (Leip- 
nc,  1859,  with  additions  in  1865) ;  Grundlinien 
dm  moifai4eh'talmu4li$ehfn  EhereehU  (Breslau, 
1859);  Entirurf  einer  Getehichte  der  Literatur 
der  nachtalmudijichen  Benponsen  (1865) ;  and 
Einleitung  in  den  JemsaUmisehen  Talmud 
(1870).  He  is  also  editor  of  the  JIonaUehr\ft 
far  Getchiehte  und  WiMenseh{{ft  de$  Juden- 
thums^  begun  in  1851. 

nunLEXHiirSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  princi- 
Sity  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  on  a 
inch  of  the  Wipper,  10  m.  E.  of  Sonders- 
han^M^n ;  pop.  in  1871,  about  4,900.  It  has 
salt  works  whioli  furnish  alK>ut  20,000  tons 
annually,  and  {several  manufactures. 

FI1!I&E!VSTEI.\,  a  town  of  Prassian  Silesia, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  36  m.  S. 
W.  of  Hretflau;  pop.  in  1871,  7,328.  It  has 
manuf;i('tures  of  stockings,  saltpetre,  and  aqua- 
fortis, nnd  n  trade  in  flax,  yam,  and  grain. 


RAIKFOIT9  A  city  of  Pranklin  00.,  Ken- 
tucky, capital  of  the  county  and  state,  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river,  here  250 
yards  wide  and  spanned  by  two  bridges,  62  m. 
above  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Loniaville,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Lexington  railroad,  24  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Lexington,  and  45  m.  E.  of  Louisville ;  pop. 
in  1850,  8,808;  in  1860,  8,702 ;  in  1870,  6,896, 
of  whom  2,885  were  colored.  It  is  bnilt  on  a 
high  plain  lying  between  the  river  and  a  bluff 
150  or  200  ft.  high,  and  is  regularly  laid  oot  with 
neat-looking  houses.  -  The  portion  on  the  S.  side 
is  called  South  Frankfort  Tha  surrounding 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  pioturMqne  sce- 
nery. On  one  <^  the  hiUs  which  overlook  the 
city  is  a  handsome  cemetery,  in  which  are  buried 
several  of  the  governors  and  other  state  officers, 
and  also  the  remains  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 
pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The 
state  monument  to  those  who  fell  in  the  war  of 
1812  and  the  Mexican  war  is  of  white  Italian 
marble.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  state  house,  built  in  1825  of  a  light-colored 
marble  quarried  firom  the  hills  near  by,  with 
a  handsome  Ionic  portico;  a  new  stracture 
known  as  the  fire-proof  public  offices,  adapted 
for  the  wing  of  a  new  capitol ;  the  state  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  feeble-minded 
children ;  the  state  penitentiary,  with  650  con- 
victs ;  a  county  court  house,  and  a  handsome 
Eublic  school  building.  The  river  is  navigable 
y  means  of  locks  and  dams  for  steamboats  40 
m.  above  the  city,  and  for  fiat  boats  100  m. 
higher.  Fi^nkfort  has  an  important  trade  in 
poplar,  eherry,  walnut,  ash,  and  oak  lumber, 
the  logs  being  rafted  down  the  river  and  ship- 
ped by  rail  to  the  east  There  are  two  flour- 
ing mills,  a  cotton  mill,  six  saw  mills,  five  dis- 
tilleries, three  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $1,725,000,  a  tri-weekly  and  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  six  churches.  The  city  was 
laid  out  in  1787,  and  became  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  1792.  It  was  occupied  by  the  con- 
federates for  about  a  month  in  1868. 

FRAinLFORT-ON-THE-XAIM  (Ger.  Franiifurt 
am  Jfain)y  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  formerly  a  free  city 
and  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet,  situated  in 
a  fertile  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Main,  20  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Rhine,  near  the  Tannus  mountains,  255  m.  8. 
W.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  1871,  90,922,  of  whom 
about  12,000  were  Roman  Catholics,  7,500 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  Protestants.  Tlie 
finest  street  is  the  ZeiU  united  in  1856  with 
the  Neue  Kr&me,  and  also  through  the  new 
Licbfrauenstrasse  with  one  of  the  principal 
squares,  the  liiebfrauenberg.  The  other  re- 
markable public  squares  are  the  Rossmarkt, 
with  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing inaugurated  in  1857,  the  Goethe  square, 
with  Scliwanthaler's  statue  of  Goethe,  who 
was  bom  here,  the  Schiller  sqUare,  with  Schil- 
ler^s  statue,  and  the  Romerberg.  In  the  latter 
is  the  R6mer,  or  council  house,  where  the  (xer- 
nian  emperors  were  elected  and  entertained  in 
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tho  KuiwrsHtil,  tlio  waW*  of  which  arc  rovcrcd 
with  iiDrtmitH  uf  tin-  vuiiwriire.  'Ilit  tniUli-n 
hii]l  of  Charli-H  IV.,  whirl)  rcKolnK-il  tin-  ilo- 
tion  of  the  ciiijicroi^  is  jirviturved  in  tin-  Imilil- 
ing.  Tlie  fuiinilur  of  tlic  lii>iisi.>  of  liotlisthilU 
aad  h\»  i-hililri'D  wcrv  liiirn  in  tht  JiidfRHtra^aM-, 
Iiul  uluiiiKt  tlic  K-holi>M~.pnrtiiftliidi»tri.'L'l  hits 
»inc(-  been  imlk-d  ilown.  Tin'  Htrii-ts  wliioli 
ciiiiiiiiiind  iiiiist  trntlii'  iiro  tlio  FaliipuiM;  nnil 
SciinuriEBSHi-,  ud<1  nmon^  tliv  ttoe  Htrtfts  arc 
tliu  uvviiUi.-»  nour  thu  city  gates  Aiid  the  Srlic'ine 
Aiissirlit  nliiug  till.-  i\aay.  Frankfort  is  sur- 
roiinUi'd  hr  n  beltof  pruiiienailcs(yl«/<i^n)  con- 
nvt'tliiK  tlio  trntL-H  of  tli<-  v'ltj,  n-hicb  are  nuiong 
tho  finest  [Ji'OHuri!  fn-oumlK  in  Eiimite.  Deln-ht- 
ful  villo^'i'H,  an  BdokvDhL'tm,  Iktrohcim,  Ubcr- 
raU,  &c.  are  within  a  sliort  distance  of  the 
city.  OS  well  ns  Kevcral  waterinf;  plurcs,  Buch  an 
Iluiiihurp,  Sodcn,  and  AVii-sboden.    There  are 


Thr'  RiuiM. 

who  tieijaeathcd  to  it  $400,000  t>e!Udea  vaUi- 
able  art  collections,  contains  a  library  and  a 
M'liiHil  of  art.  llethiiinnn's  ;.'arden  contains 
I)anniTkiT's  *'  Ariadne  "  and  tliu  colosBul  bust 
of  Si-liillt-r.  In  tlie  |>uli1ic  1il>rni7  an-  almut 
loii.KiHi  voltiniei  and  many  important  ITSS. 
TbeninHeniiiof  the  Senkeiiber^r  »cN-iety  ofnatn- 
raiiMH  I'lHitHin"  aimmt;  its  [>rinci{>al  collections 
that  of  I>r.  K(i|>|ielL  the  Aliynxinian  traveller. 
BesiiIeK  a  KTmnniJimi,  there  are  iiianv  imhlii* 

andjirivHtu  m-I k     The  citric  divideil  into 

on  nlni!i  ditHrii-ts  for  tiie  reliefof  tin-  |"«ir.  and 
then.'  art'  more  tli:iri  :;(!  iIiiLririible  ili-litii. 
tion*  and  li<>i>|iit:iU.  There  iiri'  fmir  ('albiilii', 
Hix  Utbenin.  iii.-l  tui,  li,r..iin>-a  .hiirche-., 
lour  l.iilherun  rl.:i|.vU  an  Kn-lish  i-bapel.  !in<i 
trt'o  new  Hxiiiiiriiuueii.  The  |>riiit'i|iiit  of  ibc 
(  athoU.'  .-Iiiin-bes  is  the  entbeilral  or  elinn-h 
of  St.  T!:,rlliol.iiiK-w.  a  (iiithh-  stnii-Iur.-.  in 
ivliiib  from  1711  the  (iennan  cnl^■erllr^^  were 
erxu-iied.       riie  Inner  of  the  ehiireli  lind   in 


1SI2  attained  SI?  ft.,  when  the  work  wh 
cligcontinuud.  Tbc  interior  of  the  h>wtr  «« 
destroyed  by  Are  in  18RT,  bnt  by  tlie  lid  of 
the  Prussian  (.'uvemiiient  it  is  to  )«  mtcnj 
and  to  be  finished  accordiDg  to  the  ori^iBal 
[ilun.  Tbe  inu(>t  celebrated  Lutheran  rbnirbM 
are  tbc  EatiiariucD  Kirche,  where  the  fix 
Lutheran  Rermon  was  preached  in  liii,  ad 
that  of  St.  Paul  (formerly  BarfHsMtkiirhcL 
where  tbe  German  parliament  wnt  bcU  ii 
1848  and  1640.  Tlie  theatnt  of  Fmkfort  it 
antonff  tbc  tiest  in  (Jennany.  The  port  oCn 
on  the  Zeil  is  a  Btatel;  bniMin;;,  aa  well  uA> 
eschan(.'e.  Tlio  once  famoua  fairs  have  it- 
dined  in  ini]>ortaDcc  ?inc«  the  openinp  of  itB- 
wayii,  and  while  the  (juantitj  of  fnxidi  bra^t 
t'l  tbeui  in  1843  afnountetl  to  102,000  qniiitik 
it  was  only  34,500  qnintnls  in  1670.  TtichwH 
fairs,  however,  ar«  xtil)  artive.  Franklbrt  mb- 
linucs  to  he  a  pood  market  for  wine.  dd«t 
beer,  breadstutfs,  and  meats.  The  amoaatat 
dnties  paid  on  inpwli 
during  tho  rear  tad- 
in-t  Sept.  30.'ia72,wM 
abont  i;7T5.<'iO'>.  Vaay 
diamonij  dealers  hst> 
iDft  remoT-ed  from  hn 
to  Frankfort  doriae  Ibi 
FrantKi  -  German  w. 
the  export  of  jawdtr 
hoa  inereiuod  frra  oily 
abont  ^.000  in  i  ••■ 
UD9  Teara  to  npi 
*»0O,iX)O  ID  1871.  . 
export  of  hninaa 
and  hair  work  1 
inercaaed     fti         > 

$400     to     OVPL      vit 

and  nearly-  half 
tn    the    raite«  • 
Tbe  total  expnrtt  .. 
United  SUt«i  fr 
1,  1ST1.  toOct.  I. 
ainoimtedta$I,4 
being    cbiefly 
hides,  skins,  hatter^a  for,  Jewclr?  and 
BtoDC^  and  linen,  woollen,  and  cMt>  b 

Tliere    are    many  bankiiiK  hnaata,  •» 
anmnfi  which  are  tboaa  of  HoihaelilLa 
nelhmann.     The  number  of  hnnara 
Jewish,  enpiged  in  the  stock  a&d 
business  amoimts  to  at  least  SOO.    T 
tndc  of  thin  buiiineaa  ia  dii«  pvtlr  lo  •«■ 
wealth  of  the  eity,  and  partly  to       ■• 
eal  sitnution.  which  makea  it  »  o 
diuin  of  ciehan^ ;  and  it  is  tbc       ■• 
er>ntint-nta1  market  for  Amehi.ii  k. 
The  chief  local  manofactarca  ai*  r< 
blc  rovers,  jewelrv,  playing  cuda,  v 

bacpo.  sniiir.  and  Frankfort  bUck.  . 
sive  III  an  II  factories  at  0  nlwrh  aau 
neifcbtmrinii  localities.  r  nM 

Frankfort  houses.    Siu«  lue  m 
rity  to  Prussia,  a  great  impnlsa  i 
to  ils  indiiMry:  and  in  p 
ty|<e  founderies  and  maon      uaic*        ■» 
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marhincs  and  chemicals  liave  been  established. 
I'lie  sulinrb  of  .Sachsuniiauscti,  on  tlie  left  bank 
of  ilie  Main,  and  iiiuteU  to  Frankfort  hj  a  fine 
st»ni.'  liriil)re,  ia  an  important  ninrket  fur  fruits 
and  vi-iri'tiililL-s.  Lei]i»ic  lias  takeu  from  Frank- 
furt tlio  9ii|>ruiiiacj  wliii^li  it  once  jiossessed  in 
the  bouk  trade,  tiut  tliere  are  4U  book^llers  in 
tlie  city,  and  several  important  publishing  and 
enin-avini;  tBtablishmentij.  There  are  aliout  30 
ilaily  and  periodical  publications.  Kevcn  rail- 
ways pruci-cd  from  Frankfort,  two  only  fur  a 
short  distance.  The  trade  on  the  Main  was 
in  1870  carried  on  by  728  veaael 8. —Frankfort 
is  mvntionml  in  7Q-I,  under  the  name  of  Pala- 
tinm  FrnnroitfTi/oril,  as  the  place  selected  by 
Charleinafinu  for  the  scat  of  on  iinjiorial  con- 
ventiim  and  relitnous  council.  The  indepen- 
dence of  t  lie  city  dates  to  some  extent  from  the 
13th  century.  Many  privibgea  were  conferred 
apon  it  in  the  next  century,  and  it  acquired 
atill  greater  importance  by  the  elections  and 
aubseiiaentlr  by  the  coronations  of  the  Gennan 
emperors  which  took  place  here.  Frankfort 
WAS  captured  liy  tlie  French  in  1759, 1702,  and 
1796.     In  isriu  it  bk-came  the  residence  of  the 

E'ince-priniate  of  the  confederation  of  the 
hine,  and  in  IfiUt,  under  the  same,  the  capital 
of  a  grand  duchy,  with  an  area  of  about  2,u00 
sq.  m.,  and  a  pupulation  of  a(H.i,01>0.  In  1615 
it  waa  recOfOiizi-'d  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
Geniianv.  unU  in  181<I  a»  tlie  scat  of  the  Ger- 
manic dii-t.  From  184S  to  ISCfi  it  was  gov- 
erned by  a  senate  of  21  mumliers  elected  for 
hkt  w'ho  annually  chose  a  senior  and  a  Jonior  I 
burgomaster,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  88  I 
members,  elected  from  all  classes  and  religious  ' 
denominations.  The  financial  affairs  were  ! 
mainly  controlled  by  a  standing  committee  of 
51  citizens,  who  were  elected  for  life.  Changes 
in  the  constitution  could  not  be  made  without 
the  consi-nt  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The 
city  had  together  with  the  other  three  free 
cities  the  ITtb  vote  in  the  narrower  council  of 
the  diet,  and  vaa  entitleil  to  a  full  rote  in  the 
plenum.  On  A|iril  3,  1833,  the  city  was  the 
theatre  of  a  political  outbreak,  for  which  nuny 
Btndents  were  arrested.  In  18-t<>  it  joined  the 
Zullverein.  In  1818  and  184U  it  derived  politi- 
cal importance  from  tho  (ierraan  [>arliainent 
held  there.  A  riut  broke  out  during  the  ex- 
citement about  tlie  Schleswig-llolstein  war 
(Sept.  18,  18+8),  in  which  tho  Prussian  mt^ior 
general  Aui-rswald  and  Prince  Felii  I.ichnow- 
sky  were  killed  hy  the  mob.  In  the  Gennan 
war  of  18ti6  Frankfort  sided  with  Austria,  and 
was  on  that  account  annexed  to  Prussia.  On 
May  lo.  1871,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Ger- 
manv  and  Franco  was  concluded  here. 

FRlMLFOBT-OVTUFy-OUIS,  a  city  of  Bran- 
denhurs,  I'rassia,  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  river  Oder. 
45  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  1871,43.211. 
The  prosperity  of  tho  ^lwn  is  due  to  its 
situation  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 
IWslau,  to  il^  navijalile  river,  which  is  con- 
Di'i-tc-d  I'v  canals  witli  tlie  Vistula  and  the  Elbe, 
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and  to  its  three  annnal  fkirs,  at  which  large 
quaDtities  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  other 
goods  are  sold,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
formerly.  The  city  has  three  suburbs,  fine 
streets,  public  squares,  and  gardens,  a  theatre, 
many  charitable  institutions,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  a  synagogue,  and  several  Protestant 
churches.  The  uni  veraity  was  removed  to  Bres- 
lau  in  1810 ;  a  gymnasium  still  remains.  Be- 
yond the  wooden  bridge  which  connects  the 
old  town  on  the  \uit  bank  of  the  Oder  with  the 
suburb  on  the  right  bank  is  a  monument  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who  was  drown- 
ed here  in  1785,  while  attempting  to  rescue  a 
family  doring  an  innndation.  The  battle  of 
Knnursdorf  was  fought  within  3  m.  of  the 
town  in  1709,  and  there  is  in  Frankfort  a  mon- 
ument of  the  iioet  Kleiat,  who  died  from  a 
wound  received  in  this  battle. 

PRU'KIKCEN^  a  designation  of  rcinnous 
substances  which  when  burned  give  out  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  ore  used  in  tho  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catliolic  church.  The  common 
frankincense  of  commerce,  also  called  gum 
thus,  is  an  exudation  of  tho  Norway  spruce 
{atria  axetUa).  The  turpentine  from  our  south- 
em  pine  forests,  bIjk)  called  white  turpentine, 
when  old  and  hard,  ia  often  sold  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  European. — The  true  frankiucense 
of  the  ancients  is  the  fragrant  Kum  resin 
known  in  medicine  ns  olibnnum,  the  product 
of  tho  tree  BomseUin  urritUt,  which  grows 
among  the  mountunsof  centraLIndiaand  upon 
the  Coromandel  coast.  It  is  imported  from 
Calcutta  in  the  form  of  roundish  lumps  or 
tears,  which  have  a  palu  yellow  color,  are 
soniewhat  translucent,  and  are  covered  with  a 


OllbuDm  (Rw 


whitish  powder  protluced  by  friction.  It  lia-i 
an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  but  its  taste  b  acid 
and  hitter ;  it  softens  when  chewed,  adheres  to 
the  teeth,  and  whitens  the  saliva.  It  readily  in- 
llamea,  and  imparts  in  burning  a  fragrant  i>dor. 
This  ia  the  pro[>ertr  which  rendered  it  so  highly 
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e.4tt>fino(l  with  the  nnok*ntfi,  by  whom  it  was  in-  i  l,0r>4  Bwine;  5  manofaotories  of  agricnltonl 
trodiicod  uB  one  of  the  in^re<1icnts  in  their  in-  •  implements,  G  of  hoots  and  sh«iea.  3  of  h<iitL 
cense,  whieh  was  burned  \i/ice/n(Ufn),  aeeonlin^  :iO  of  earria^^es  and  wagona,  3  of  sashes,  doun, 
to  MaimoI)ide}^  to  coiieeal  the  smell  arising  '  and  blindx,  1  of  8hr>e  jM-ps,  4  of  wchkI  tunmi 
from  the  i^hiughtered  animals  of  the  saoritiees.  and  carved,  1  of  woollen  Koods,  12  raw  miUi 
Aceordiii^r  to  others,  the  smoke  of  its  biirninfr  .  5  timneries,  and  4  curry injjc  ostublishmeiitiL 
was  repirded  as  in  itself  an  acceptable  otierinjr,  Capital,  Farinin|;ton.  ll«  A  N.  W.  cr*uiitT 
because  it  was  symbolical  of  prayer  and  of  in-  .  of  Vermont,  bordering  on  C'linmla  anil  Lake 
tcrior  worship.  Olibanum  is  but  imperfectly  Charaplain,  and  drained  by  Mis8is<|ue  and  Lt- 
soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  takes  u[>  aliout  three  ,  moille  rivers;  area,  rt^iO  st}.  Di. ;  pop.  in  1»>. 
fourths  of  it,  forming  a  trausparont  solution.  |  8o/2m.  The  snrtace  w  irregtiLir.  and  the  foii 
Hracoimot  obtained  S  ]mrts<»f  volatile  oil,  50  of  ^  fertile.  There  are  marble  qaurries  and  iri« 
fcsin,  oO  of  pim,  and  o'2  of  insoluble  glutinous  mines.  The  commerce  of  the  county  is  carrird 
nuitter;  h»ssU'rt.  The  article  timls  but  little  use  on  through  L<ike  Chaniplain,  which  i»  ui^ia- 
in  medicine  except  fnr  fumigations,  and  rarely  |  ble  here  tor  vessels  of  IH)  tons,  and  over  tlir 
as  an  imrredient  of  piasters. — Another  variety  '  Vermont  Central  railroad.  The  chief  prudw- 
of  frankincense,  tlie  source  of  whieh  is  not  well  tions  in  IHTu  were  49,431  biitjihcls  of  vhetf, 
ascertained,  is  brought  from  Arabia.  '•  ll(>,H2r>  of  Indian  corn,  808,587  of  «»fltA.  3:iS.- 

FKA^'KL,  Lodwifc  Aigibt,  a  (ternum  poet  of  |  122  of  ]H)tatoes,  104j>75  tons  uf  hay.  bh^Jii^ 
Jewish  parentage,  born  at  Chrast,  Hohemia,  ll)s.  of  cheesi*,  2,1>H4,520  of  butter.  Sn2,]7$of 
Fcl».  :^,  1810.  He  received  a  diploma  as  physi-  w<m»1,  antl  830.344  of  maple  sugar.  TLr» 
cinn  in  Italy  in  1^37,  but  devote«l  liimsclf  to  were  0,()25  horses,  27,<»24  milch  c-ows.  li»li 
poetry  and  Journalism,  was  si'cretary  and  archi-  ;  other  cattle,  2o,Oo4  sheep,  and  4.5r4  i^w'mt: 
vist  of  the  ilebrew  community  in  Vienna,  and  ID  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagoB^  3 
became  in  is.*)]  professor  of  sesthetics.  In  .  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  carx  5  rf 
is.*)!)  he  founded  a  school  in  Jerusalem,  and  de-  cheese,  1  of  confectionery,  4  of  l^arreb  tK 
scril)ed  the  coiiditi«>n  of  the  Jews  in  the  East  casks,  2  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  1  of  inc 
in  XfirJi  Jerumhm  (Leipsic,  1858)  and  ji//«  ;  castings,  3  of  lime,  1  of  engines  and  bailcf«. 
Ai'fi/fften  (Vienna,  18(!M),  having  sketched  that  11  of  saddlery  and  harness.  0  of  sashes,  dcnffv 
of  his  Viennese  co-religionists  in  a  ])revious  and  blinds,  11  of  tin,  copper,  and  sfavet-ina 
Work,  Z»/r  (imchirhtt'  dtr  Jmhn  in  WUn  (2  ware,  6  of  woollen  giKxIs,  16  tannvrirt^  15 
vols.,  Ist7-*r):)).  Of  his  little  poem  Die  Utti'  .  currying  establishments,  14  saw  mills  uid  I 
rrr*if'ff,  oOnjioO  copies  were  sold  in  Austria  in  !  flour  mills.  Capital,  St.  Alhans.  lUi  A  N. 
1S4S.  owing  to  its  being  the  flrst  pul>lication  is-  :  W.  county  of  Massachusetts,  bordering  no  V«^ 
sued  after  the  abolitiim  of  the  <'ensorship.  His  mont  and  New  llanii>shire,  interm^ctt^  by  tfe 
anonymous  .Mtn/j/ttrcnkonifj  nuide  him  popular  Connecticut  and  draini-d  l>y  Miller's  and  Dwr- 
amon^'  the  Hungarians,  the  work  having  been  field  rivers;  area  about  65u  m|.  m.:  fmp.  it 
pulilicly  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  authorities  j  1870,  32,035.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  iiiMC 
in  i*e>th  I  ln'to),  U\n  Ahnfnbifff*T  {'2d  ed.,  Leip-  ,  places  mountainous,  and  the  soil  isgiiod.  TW 
Mc,  l.si»4).  and  his  Lihunon  (4th  ed.,  Vienna,  ,  principal  <-hannels  of  transportatitoi  are  tke 
18r»7),  include  ])oems  su^rgested  by  liis  travels  !  Connecticut  Kiver  railnuid,  the  Vermont  aid 
in  the  East.  His  Ihhien  untl  Liederhurh  (2d  Massachusetts,  tlie  New  L^mdon  Nortliem. 
ed.,  Pra;:ue,  lSi)3)  c<mtains  his  shorter  pieces.  :  Rutland  division  of  the  Vermont  CeBtraL 
His  finest  pn.Mluctitais  are  his  epic  poems,  Cri$-  '  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  railroada.  TlieC 
fot)n-o  ColoHiho  (Stuttirart,  1830),  Don  Juan  I  ticut  river  has  been  made  navigable  1  m 
ti^ A  Hytrin  (Leip-iic,  184r>),  and  lUr  Primator  boats.  The  chief  productions  in  1(  * 
(3d  ed.,  I8i;i).  He  has  also  translated  several  y.»»86  bushels  of  wheat,  28,827  of  rve.  lalk, 
of  Moore's  and  Bvpin's  poems  an<l  Servian  bal-  of  Indian  corn,  76,558  of  oat«.  6,S  of 
lads.  tlK-  latter  under  the  title  «»f  (ht9h\  ley,  221,r)33  <»f  potatoes,  68.456  t 

FRI.\kLI\.  tlie  name  of  counties  in  22  of     «)'.m,r)43  lbs.  of  butter,  7<i.882  of  ««f^..,  ^«.«i- 
the  I'nited  States.     I.  A  W.  County  of  Maine.    2*>5  of  tobacco,  and  137.253  of  maple  mpf. 
bnnlerinir  on  Canada,  and    <lrained   by  l)ead     There  were  4,245  horses,  8,779  mucb  9^"^ 
and  Sandy  rivers,  branche**  of  the  Kennebec;     14,850  other  cattle,  16,059  sheepi,  i        \ 
are.'u   l,('<i'>  s<|.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  35.8r»r>.     It    swine;  2o  tlour  and  46  saw  niilK  7  m  ^ 

ha**  no  navii:al>le  streams,  but  there  are  several    4  currying;  establishments,  6  numofecli      i 
mill  creeks  an<l  small  ponds.     The  An<lros<>o;;-  ,  agricultural    implements,   2  of   brickk^  m  «« 
\i\\\  railritail  terminates  at  Farmin«rton.     The    chihlren^s  carria^*s  and  sleda»  19  of  i 
surface  is  undulatiiiiT.  witli  a  few  mt»untainous    4  of  cotton  t;<HHls,  2  of  cutlery,  18  ak  r 
e1evati«»ns.  the  chief  of  which  are  Mt.  Blue,    ture,  5  of  hanlware,  4  of  iron  castinin^  • 
Mt.    Abraham,   and   Saddleback.      The   chief     machinery,!  of  pianos,  1  of  printiiur  paj       • 
pr*Nlucti(tns  in  1><7h  were  2.'),4o7  bushels  of     of  i>fN'ketlN>oks,  1  of  sewinfc  machuie^  a 
wheat.  ti4.2ti7  of  Imlian  corn.  l.')iji:;2  of  oats,     woo<len  ware,  and  8  of  woollen  gooda.    i 
325, .">  13  of  p»»tati»es,  71.211  tim-iofhay.  lol,on7    tal,  Greentield.     IT.  A  N.  E.  c<MintT  of  ^' 
lixi.  ^^i  cheesi*,  r)r>2,47<*  of  butter,  and  2(i7.3('i0    York,  borderin);  on  Canada,  draiMsJ  b;; 
of  wnnj.    There  were  4.' >'.>»»  ]ior<tes.  7, 1<'K  milch    nac,  Chateau^ray.  St.  Regis, asd  Raqnecteki*      : 
cows,  lo.liol  other  cattle,  Tu^y^:^  sheep,  and    area,  1,704  s<|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  a0i,2i  1.    ««^ 
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St.  Lawrence  touches  its  N.  W.  corner.  It  '  A  X.  E.  connty  of  North  Carolina,  intersected 
hoA  an  uneven  surface,  diversified  by  a  great  i  by  Tar  river ;  area  about  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
number  of  small  hikes.  The  S.  E.  i)ortion  is  i  1870,  14,184,  of  whom  7,501  were  colored. 
<xHMipied  by  the  Adirondack  mountains,  the  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
highest  peak  of  which  in  this  county  is  Mt.  '  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  passes  along  or 
Seward,  whicli,  according  to  the  survey  of  j  near  the  W.  border  of  the  county.  The  chief 
187*2.  is  4,402  ft.  high.  Hog  iron  is  found  in  .  productions  in  1870  were  28,241  bushels  of 
considerai)ie  quantities.  Much  of  the  soil  con-  '  wheat,  241,435  of  Indian  corn,  81,659  of  oats, 
sists  of  rich  sjmdy  loam.  The  Ogdensburgh  i  30,135  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,522  tons  of  hay, 
and  Lake  Champlain  railroiul  passes  through  |  30,243  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  3,856  bales  of  cot- 
tiie  CiMuity.  The  <rhief  productions  in  1870  1  ton.  There  were  1,442  horses,  2,593  milch 
were  a'>,(>49  bushels  of  wheat,  20,249  of  rye,  ;  cows,  4,224  other  cattle,  3,621  sheep,  4,530 


69,005  of  Indian  corn,  862,540  of  oats,  15,521 
of  barley,  47,548  of  buckwheat,  1,068,083  of 
potatoes  66.888  tons  of  hay,  1,628,045  lbs.  of 
butter,  lor>,270  of  wool,  351,580  of  maple  sugar, 
41,100  of  Hax,  and  758,408  of  hops.     There 


swine,  and  2  flour  mills.  Capital,  Louisburg. 
VIII.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
South  Carolina,  drained  by  North  and  Hud- 
son's forks  of  Broad  river ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  7,898,  of  whom  1,859  were  col- 


were  6,816  horses,  17,188  milch  cows,  10,514  i  ored.     It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  pro<luctive 
other  cattle,  25,180  slieep,  and  4,625  swine;  3  '  soil,  the  river  bott(^ms l>eing particularly  fertile. 


n)anufa(*tories  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  4  of  boots 
and  shoes,  22  of  carriages  and  wagons,  18  of 
clotiiing,  2  of  stoves,  «!tc.,  1  of  engines  and 
boilers,  12  of  saddlery  and  harness,  30  of 
starch,  8  of  woollen  goods,  5  planing  and  37 
saw  mills,  9  tanneries,  6   currying  establish- 


Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
iron  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  18,863  Imshels  of  wheat,  178,007  of 
Indian  corn,«  14,151  of  oats,  12,335  of  sweet 
potatc^s,  and  687  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
1,093  horses,  1,680  milch  cows,  2,590  other  cat- 


meuts,  and  12  tlour  mills.  Capital,  Malone.  i  tie,  4,963  sheep,  and  5,822  swine.  Cajiital, 
V.  A  S.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  !  Camesville.  IX*  A  N.  W.  county  of  Flori<la, 
Maryland,   bounded    E.  by   South    mountain,     bounded  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  475 


N.  W.  by  Tuscarora  or  Cove  mountain,  and 
drained  by  several  creeks ;  area,  740  sq.  m. ; 
p«qi.  in  1h7o,  45,865.  Most  of  it  consists  of  a 
rich  limestone  valley,  well  watered,  andabound- 


sq.  m.,  including  the  islands  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Vincent;  pop.  in  1870,  1,256,  of  whom  -^75 
were  colored.  The  Appalachicola  river,  here 
navigable  by  steamboats,  flows  for  some  dis- 


fng  in  slate,  marble,  and  iron.     In  the  N.  part  I  tance  along  its  W.  border,  and  then  traverses 


rises  ParneH's  Knob,  a  lofty  peak  forming  the 
S.  W.  termination  of  the  Kittatinny  range. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  8HM, 727  bushels  of  wheat,  47,047  of  rye, 
948,618  of  Indian  corn,  781,911  of  oats,  146,. 


its  centre.  Its  valley  is  very  fertile,  but  the 
soil  elsewhere  is  simdv  and  little  cultivated. 
The  surface  is  low,  and  much  of  it  covere<l 
with  swamps  and  ponds.  In  1870  there  were 
only  237  acres  of  improved  land.  There  was 
one  saw  mill.     Ca]Mtal,  Appalachicola.     X.  A 


785  of  potat4>es,  55,489  tons  of  hay,  and  9<M),-  ,  N.  W.  county  of  Alabama,  bonlering  on  Mis- 
710  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  11,278  horses,  ■  sissippi ;  area  about  7oO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
lo,5<i3  milch  cows,  18,704  other  cattle,  9,0*81  ,  8,006,  of  whom  1,818  were  colored.  It  has 
sheep,  and  28,577  swine;  11  manufactories  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  hilly  surface  partly  cov- 
a^n'icultural  implements,  41  of  carriages  and  ,  ered  with  oak  and  other  timber.  The  chief 
Wiig<ms,  12  of  ch)tliing,  19  of  barrelsand  ca.<»ks,  pnnluctions  in  1870  were  9,070  bushels  of 
18  of  furniture,  12  of  iron  and  iron  castings,  4  1  wheat,  264,186  of  Indian  corn,  7,055  of  oats, 
of  engines  and  boilers,  8  of  printing  paper,  |  10,584  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,072  bales  of 
28  of  s.iddlery  and  harness,  5  of  sa.shes,  doors,  •  cotton.  There  were  1,882  horses,  2,156  milch 
and  blinds,  19  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  '  cows,  3,386  other  cattle,  8,7o5  slieef),  and 
ware,  6  of  woollen  goo<ls,  58  Hour  mills,  20  |  8,608  swine.  Capital,  Russell ville.  XL  A  S. 
tanneries,  15  currying  establishments,  4  distil-  i  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  watered  by  llomo- 
leries,  8  breweries,  1  planing  and  10  saw  mills,  chitto  river;  area  about  60n  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
Capital,  Chambersburg.  Vi.  A  S.  W.  county  |  1870,  7,498,  of  whom  8,800  were  coh»re<l. 
of  Virjrinia,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Staunton  river,  |  Its  surlace  is  uneven,  and  its  soil  fertile  near 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge ;  area,  864  sq.  the  rivers,  but  the  land  elsewhere  consists 
m. :  iM)p.  in  187<»,  18,264,  of  whom  5,996  were  chiefly  of  pine  barrens.  The  chief  pn>duction3 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nvMler-  in  1H70  were  124, H46  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
ately  uneven:  the  i)rincipal  mineral  is  iron;  28,(>35  of  sweet  j)Otatoes,  and  5,079  bales  of  c<»t- 
the  roil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  ton.  There  were  977  horsi-s,  2,297  milch  cows, 
1H70  were  77,722  bushels  of  wheat,  241,919  of  [  4,940  other  cattle,  and  8,()38  swine.  Capital, 
Indian  com,  178,281  of  oats,  28.218  of  Irish  [  Meadville.  XII.  A  N.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
and  Inji.'iO  of  sweet  potatoes,  165,499  lbs.  of  |  watered  by  R<puf  and  Macon  bayiais,  the 
butter,  and  1.69<>, 549  of  tobacco.  There  were  former  of  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats; 
2,41<»hr>rses,  8.550  milch  cows,  5,787  other  cat-  area  about  5<m)  s«j.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,n78, 
tie.  s,s4H  shei'p,  and  13,808  swine,  and  4  to-  i  of  whom  2,844  were  colored.  Its  surface  is 
bacco  factories.     Capital,  Rocky  Mount.    VIL  ;  hilly  and  its  t»oi]  fertile.    The  chief  produc- 
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tion^    in    1^70   woro    n'i,704    l»ii!»hels    of  In-  '  1  of  pas,  2  of  liardwaro,  1  of  paJdlorv  lari- 
diiin  corn,  ri,8<i4  of  sweet  [>otatoi's,  and  3.4i>H    ware,  1  of  hiihsand  wa^on  material,  1  **f  fi«r^ 
hah's  of  cotton.     Tlicre  wt-re  4,i».S2  cattle,  and     and  rolled  iron,  7  of  inm  cnstinps  1<»  «>f  na- 
4.1  "5  swine.    Cajutjd,  Winn.aboronph.    Xlll.  A     ehinerv',  1  of  siiws,  2:^  of  tin,  c<ii»per.  and  4iett- 
N.  W.  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  S.  by  the    iron  ware,  1  of  wire.  2  of  wuoIU-n  cu»^*l  * 
Arkansas  river;  area  about  4r)n  i^q.  ni. ;  pop.  ,  ])rintinfr  and  )>ublisbin(r  establishmt-nt*,  1  di!i- 
in   1870,   9,»V27,   of  whom   r»5I  were   col(>r«.Hi.     tillery,  5  breweries,  fi  flonr  mills,  and  4  l*-k- 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.     The    binderies.     C-apital,  Colinnl>iis,  which   i*  tl^.- 
chief  pro<luctions  in  lS7o  were  lo,o8.")  Imshels  '■  the  capital  of  the  state.     XVII.  A  S.  E.  rnOLtr 
of  wheat,  :V2S,444  of  Indian  corn,  l:J.o*2o  of  .  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Oliio,  and  drains!  V 
Irish  and  2:»,<»w!)  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,7yfi     Whitewater  river;  area,  380  juj.  m. :  f-^p.  is 
balfs  <»f  cotton.     There    were   2,.")ril    horses,  '■  1H7'»,   20,223.     The  surface  is  cliversxfird  oi 
JMIS    milch    cows,    5,023    other    cattle,   and    the  soil  fertile.     Blue  limestone  is  fuun*!   Vk 
27.H23  swino ;  <5  Hour  and  5  saw  mills.     Capi-  ■  Whitewater  canal  and  the  Whitewat«  ViJ- 
tal.  Oznrk.     XIV.  A  S.  county  of  Tennessee,  :  ley  railroad  pass  through    the    ccinntr.     Vut 
bordi'Hnj^  r)n  Alabama,  and  intersected  by  Klk    chief  productions  in  lH70\rere  3!*r».774  bc«b«rt 
nver:  area,  7s«>  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  14,97i»,     of  Avheat,  771,074  of  Indian  corn,  149.14$  nf 
of  wht»m  2,072  were  colored.     The  surface  is  '  oats,  21,727  of  barley,  50,5<i2  of  iiotati>e«.  9.^ 
mount:iinouM,  especijilly  in  the  S.  E.  part.     The    tons  of  hay,  300,00.'}  lbs.  <»f  buttor.  and  4«\iK 
soil  Is  fertile.     The  c<»unty  is  traversed  by  the     of  avooI.    Tliere  were  6,041»  hors*.'!!.  if.0.S2  milrb 
Na-iliville  and  Chattanou'ra  and  the  Winches-    cows.   7,517  other  cattle,    11.284   shv«|i,  ai 
ter  and  Alabnma  railroads.     The  chief  pnuhic-    22.480   swine;   8  niannfactorii.-s  of  canii^ 
tion-*  in   1870  were  84,357  bu^liels  (►f' wheat,     and  wapons,  7  of  bricks,   lii   of  bArrv!*  ifri 
407,757  of  Indian  corn,  08,371  of  oats,  127,880  '  casks,  2  of  furniture,  5  of  maehinrnr.  ♦  rf 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  280  btiles  of  cotton.    There    printinjr  paper,  10  of  saddlvrv  and  liainf**  ' 
wen*  2,045  horses,  3.043 milch  cows.  4,778  other    of  woollen  pcmds,  7  ll<»ur  and   19  fav  I 
cattle.  8.820  slieep,  and  24.o74  swine;  3  flour  ;  and  2  distilleries.    Capital,  Hrookville.    X 
and  4  sjiw  mills,  3  tanneries,  3  currying'  estab-     A  S.  county  of  Illinois,  watered  by  BipVin>: 
lisliments,  3forwool-canlin'randcloth-dressinp,     rivef;  area  about  40O  sq.  m. ;    jK>p.  in  Iff^ 
and  2  cotton  factoriej^.     Capital,  Winchester.     12.052.     The  county  is  heavily  timbered r 

XV.  A  X.  county  of  Kentucky,  intersected  by    8«)il  is  fertile.     The  chief  production* 
the   Kentucky   river,   which   is   liere   navipa-     were  111,080  bushels  of  wheat,  •?53.2V;> 
ble:  area,  21*2  s«|.  m.  ;  ]H>p.  in  1870,  15,300,  ,  dian  corn,  222,420  of  oats,  27.1»fi«  c^  p       «& 
i)f  whom  4,0<'»3  were  colivre*!.     The  surface  is    23.385  of  peas  and  l>eans,  4.8.'y5  tons  \n  , 
div.M-sified  aii<l  the  soil  pHwluctive.    The  Louis-    48,056  lbs.  of  l>utter,  and  387.382  of 
ville.  Cincinnati,  nml  I.exinpton  railroad  passes    co.     There  were  4,30B    Ii(»rsi>Sw   8,2W> 
throTicrlj   it.     Tlie  chief  productions  in   1870  '  cows,  6,210  other  cattle,  18JH6  sheep. 
were  28,081  bushels  of  wheat,  10,337  of  rye,    swine,  and  3  flour  mills.      Capita],  h 
423.205  nf  Indi.-m  corn.  53.r,;j8  of  oats,  10,472  '  XIX.    A  N.  central  county  of  Iowa 

of  potatoes,  and  123,250  lbs.  of  t<>bacco.   There  «  by  Iowa  river  and  branches  of  the       a 

were   2.051    horses,   1,042  niilcli   cows,  2,388  dar;    area,  570  w|.  ni. ;    pop.  in   181n.  * 

other  c.nttle,  4,170  sheep,  and   11,583  swine;  The  chief  productions  in   1870  we-* 

5  manufactories  of  carri.iires  and  wapons,  1  of  bushels  <if  wheat,    189,133    of   Ii       d 

bapL'inL',  3  of  clothinp,  3  of  Imrrels  and  casks,  140,810  of   oats,  26.812   of    po       «m.  r 

1  of  cDtton  pood.**,  1   of  malt.  1   (»f  wrappinp  tons  of  hay,  and  130,382  lbs.  of  hi  * 

pM[ier.  1   book-printinp  esf.ihlishmcnt,  8   saw  were  2,370   horses,  l,8fi8    milch  cvwr*   ^ 

mi  IN.  8  diMilleries,  and  3  flour  mills.     Cnpi-  other  cattle,  and  3,483  swine.    Capitil 

t:il.  Frjiiikfort.  which  is  also  the  state  cajntal.  ton.    XX,  An  E.  county  of  Miasnari.  1 

XVI.  A  ri-ntral  ci>unty  of  Ohio,  watere«l  l>y  X.  by  the  Missouri  river:  area,  874 
Seintu  and  Olentnnu'y  river**;  area.  5:i«»  sij.  m. ;  pop.    in    1870,  3(».O08,  of  whom   S,ii«  ^ 
pi>p.  in    187n,  oit.op.i.     It  has  a  level  surface  co^'red.      It   is  drained   hy   Maramee 
antl  a  rieh  and  penerally  Will  cultivated  soil,  which  is  navipable  by  nnall  rteanho 
.'^evi-ral  railri»a<ls  ci  ntrc  a*   C«»lumbn«<.     The  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  c<«al  are  « 
chief  pr-Mliietiiiu-*  in  1**70  were  423,100  lui^hels  it-*  banks  and  in  other  parts  of  the  o 
of  win  at.  I.80t.:M3  t>f  Indian  <-orn.  240.217  of  The  surface  is  uneven  and  well  tiv^^^^^ad. 
oat-*,  :!'J:i.525  ..f  putatne-i,  20.4:^4  t^ns  of  hay,  traversed  by  the  Pacific  railroad  ol 
0:w.;i!0  lb«*.  of  burtrr,  and  14l,oi8  nf  w„ol.  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railmad.     j 
Tlui-e  w,re  lo,ri05  hnr-s  7.*^n  milch  c<)w<,  priMluctiona  in  1870  were  586i,931  1 
12.271  «'?!i.r  tattle,  4o.5*^><  she.  p.  and  4:;.233  wheat.  853,207  of  Imlian  CcVli.  S51       ip 
s\\  iiie :  5-J2  manufaetiirinir  estaMishment^.  of  1 14,034  of  iMttatoea  18,017  tons  of '^ 
wlii.li  tl'c  TiM"*f  iTnpt>rta:it  were  ;i  of  a^'ricultu-  lbs.  of  butter,  62,988  of  wool.  T       i 

r::!  iTiipli'Mients.  2  of  lMi"t<  ami  sh'us.  12  <tf  bacco,   and  75.054  paHona  of  % 

lr«-..i!.  .Vi'..  7  of  l»ronTns  rnd  wisp  l»ruslres,  2  were  0,Ro4  horsen,  2,176 1        rui 

if  'r^^vlies  ^2  of  carriair'-i  and   w  apnns.  1  of  milch  cows,  10,841  other  vat 

»■;.!-.    :o  of  rl'ithiiiL'.  1  «'f  r.'i-titi'O  r.ial  oil.  2  and  48.703  swine;  SO  manvi 

«■!'  ■■    _   tal'le  f'Mi.l  prej'arati-Tis  11  »»f  f-:rri!ture.  riages  and  wagons,  1  of  car«|  lo 
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cask-^  7  of  lurniturc,  1  of  pi^r  iron,  2  of  \ng  \s  the  seat  of  Franklin  collepe  (Baptist),  fuund- 
Icjul,  18.")  of  wine,  1  railroad  repair  shop,  2  ed  in  18.35,  which  in  1872  had  8  professors 
]>ork-pa('king    establishments,    1    planing,    13    and  instructors,  38  students,  and  a  library  of 

1,000  volumes.    It  also  contains  two  national 
banks,   two    weekly   newspapers,   ten   publio 
schools,  and  several  churches. 
FlliAKLL\,  BeiUaniiii,  an  American  philoso- 


baw,  and  11  dour  mills,  1  box  factory,  and  8 
brick  kilu^.  Capital,  Union.  XXI.  An  £. 
county  of  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Osape 
river ;  area,  .')7»)  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,38.5. 


The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  i>her  and  statesman,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  17, 
The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston  17o6,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  17, 179U.  He 
railroad  piisses  through  the  county.  The  chief  ■  was  the  youngest,  except  two  daughters,  of  a 
productions  in  1870  were  44,471  bushels  of  family  of  17  children.  His  father,  a  noncon- 
wheat,  618,840  of  Indian  corn,  181,515  of  oats,  i  formist,  emigrated  to  Xew  England  in  1G82  in 
54,018  of  potatoes,  17,044  tons  of  hay,  185,640  j  search  of  religious  freedom ;  his  mother,  his  fa- 
lbs,  of  butter,  and  2n,498  of  wool.  There  were  ther's  second  wife,  was  Abiah  Folger,  daughter 
3,7o0  horses,  3,818  milch  cows,  7,108  other  I  of  a  distinguished  colonist,  Peter  Folger,  author 
cattle,  5,182  siieep,  and  0,036  swine;  2  manu-  |  of  a  poem  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
factories  of  boots  and  sIhk-s,  1  of  brooms,  3  of  .  Franklin's  father,  originally  a  dyer,  became  in 
s;iddK  ry  and  harness,  1  flour  and  8  saw  mills.  '  Boston  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap  boiler.  Ilav- 
C'apital,  Ottawa.  XXII.  A  S.  county  of  No-  ,  ing  bound  out  his  elder  sous  apprentices  to 
braska,  bordering  on  Kansas,  intersected  by  trades,  he  designed  the  youngest  *'a8  a  tithe 
Kepublican  river;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  j  of  his  sons"  for  the  church.  The  child  was 
1870,  '2i),  1  phiced  at  school  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  mani- 

FltlXKLIX.    I.  A  boroudi  and  the  capital  of  '  fest<^^  an  aptiUide  for  study ;  but  narrowed  cir- 
Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  French  creek    cumstances  compelled  his  early  withdrawal,  and 
or  Venango  river,  just  a))ove  its  entrance  into  i  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  employed  in  cutting 
the  Alleghany,  52  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Erie,  and  04  |  wicks  and  attending  to  the  shop.     This  was  so 
ni.    N.   of  Pittsburgh;    pop.   in    1870,   3.908.    distasteful  to  Benjamin  that  he  began  to  talk 
Small  .-teamers  run  to  Pittsburgh,  and  railroad    of  going  to  sea,  to  prevent  which  his  father 
communication   is  furnishe<l  by  the  Franklin  ,  bound  him  apprentice  to  his  brother  James,  a 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  ;  printer.     The  boy,  always  fond  of  reading,  now 
Franklin  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi-    sat  up  nights  engaged  in  study.     His  earliest 
pan  .Southern,  and  the  Alleghany  Valley  line.  '  favorites  were  Defoe's  *' Essay  on  Projects," 
It  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  the  trade  in  ,  Mather^s  *' Essays  to  do  Good,"  Bunyan's  works, 
|»etn>leuni,  of  which  there  are  many  wells  in  .  Plutarch,  and  Burton's  historical  collections, 
the  vicinity.     It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  j  lie   c<mceived  also   a   fancy  for  poetry,  and 
a  national  bank,  several  oil  refineries,  a  num-  i  wrote  ballads,  the  **  Lighthouse  Tragedy,"  and 
ber  of  schools,  and  six  or  seven  churches.     II.  ■  the  **  Pirate  Teach,  or  Blackbeard."    These 
A  town   and  the   capitid  of  Williamson  co.,     were  published,  but  his  father  looked  discour- 
Tennessee,  on  the  llarpeth  river,  18  m.  S.  of  ,  agingly    upon    this   proceeding,    and    **thus," 
Noj-hville  ;  pop.  in  187(N  1,552.     A  severe  bat-    humorously  says  Franklin  in  his  autobiography, 
tie  was  lou;;ht  here,  Nov.  30,   1804,  between  ,  **  I  escaped  being  a  pt)et."     Meeting  with  an 
the  Union  forces  under  (ien.  Schofield  and  the    odd   volume  of  the  **  Spectator,"  he   was  so 
Confederates  under  (ien.  Ilood,  brought  on  by  |  nnich  delighted   that  he  contrived  ingenious 
the  latter  to  prevent  the  former  from  reach-     methods  of  mastering  tlie  style  and  acquiring 
ing  Nashville.     After  a  determined  attack  the  ]  an  ability  in  composition  which  he  ccmsidered 
con fe<le rates  were  repulsed.     The  confederate    a  principal  means  of  his  subsequent  advance- 
loss  is  stated  at  from  4,500   to  0,ono  ;    that  '  ment.     At  the  age  of  10  he  mastered  arithme- 
of  tile  Union  army  at  2,320.     The  result  was    tic  without  assistance,  and  studied  navigation. 
that  Nashville  remaine<l  in  the  possession  of     He  read  also  at  thisperio<l  '"Locke  on  the  IIu- 
the  Unionists  durinir  the  remainder  of  the  war.    man  Understanding,"  the  **Port  Koyal  Logic,'' 
III*  A  town  and  the  caj»ital  of  St.  Mary  parisli,  i  and  atranslationofXenophon's**  Memorabilia." 
I^oii isi ami,  port  of  entry  of  the  district  of  Teche,  ,  He  had  read  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  and  be- 
gituated  on  the  right  bank  of  Bayou  Teche,  05    coming  a  skeptic,  applied   himself  to  skilful 
m.  l»y  water  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  88    devices  of  argumentation  gathered  from  the 
ID.    W.  by  S.  of  New  Orleans;  pop.  in  187o,  ,  ** Memorabilia,"  practised  them  as  exercises  in 
1,2G5,   of  whom  50.'J  were  colored.     It  is  the    conversation,   and  often  defeated  antagonists 
6iiip|»iiig  point  for  large  quantities  of  cotton,     whose  c^use  and  understanding  were,  as  ho 
frii^ar,  ami  corn  proiluce<l  in  the  neiirhborhood,     afterward  confessed,  deserving  of  the  victory. 
an<l  is  accessible  by  large  steamboats.    In  1872     When  about  10  years  of.  age  he  met  with  a 
tlifre   were  belonging  to  the  port  52  vessels    book  by  **ono  Tryon,"  recommending  vegeta- 
with   an  a-'gregate  tonnage  of  3,35:J.     IV.  A    ble  diet,  which  he  adopted ;  it  proved  econom- 
city  and   the  capital  of  .lohnson  co.,  Indiana,     ical,  and  he  gained  thus  an  additional  fund 
sitnatcd  on  Young's  creek,  and  on  the  Cincin-    for  purchasing  books.     Meantime  ho  wrote  a 
nati  and   Martinsville,  and  the  Jelfers4>nville,     paper  in  a  disguised  hand  for  the  **New  Eng- 
Ma«li9on.  ^in«l  Indianopolis  railroads,  20  m.  S.     land  Courant,"  published  by  his  hrother:  it 
by  E.  uf  Iudianap«>lis;  i)op.  in  1870,  2,7u7.    It  '  was  printed  anonymously,  met  with  api>roba- 
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tinn.  nn<l  oxcitiMl  curiosity.  Other  communi-  '  in(lure<l  hy  these  promises  to  a|nve  to  ^  |n 
c.itinns  tullowttl  in  the  ^ame  inannor.  :ind  at  '  Kn^land  to  purchasw  ty|>c.*i  and  niatorul:  nd 
IviiL'tli  tlio  author  was  iliscovt-rcd.  Tlio  hrnthor  ■  previously  to  doing  so,  to  return  to  B«>fti>Dti 
tnok  it  amiss,  tlu*  circuni'itanco  was  a  first  oc-  olitain  his  father's  consicnt.  This  was  wrl- 
ca^^ion  of  hanl  words,  and  tlic  ytnin^  appren-    heM.  and  Franklin  retuminfr  to  Pbila4]«4|-hii 

n>inaine<l  some  time  ]on;rer  with  kii»  tirrt  riD- 
ployer.     In  tlie  mean  time  he  liad  made  pnc- 


tier  was  hi-aten.     Extvption  was  taken  by  tlie 
jreiu-ral   court   to   the    political   character  of 


Franklin's  ncwspa|>er.  The  eider  brother  was  ;  ress  in  his  courtsldp  of  Miss  Ki-ad.  The  p>»- 
iniprisoned,  and  the  future  publication  of  the  >  ernor  invited  him  often  to  hi«  boQ«e.  iftJ 
journal  by  James  Franklin  was  forbidden.  '  adhered  apparently  to  hiR  original  intMti'a 
The  younger  Franklin  undertook  to  elude  the  |  of  setting  him  up  in  in«lef>ont]vnt  ImMnna 
interdict  by  consenting;  to  be  nominal  printer.  I  Arrangements  therefore  were  coin|dcttdf<«r  the 
Tlii»4  required  the  <*an<'eHinir  of  his  indentures  |  voyage  to  London.  His  father*9  permiMtB 
a-»  apprentice,  but  the  br<»ther  require*!  new 
and  secret  indentures.  The  j>aper  reappeared, 
and  was  continued  for  several  months,  nomi- 
nally printed  and  published  by  Henjamin 
Franklin.  A  fresh  (litfercnce  soon  arose  be- 
tween the  bn»thers,  an<l  the  aj)prentice,  sup- 
posing: his  master  W4)uld  not  produce  the  secret 
articles  of  agreement,  asserted  his  lilierty.    His 

brother's  intiuence,  however,  previ*nted  him  |  credit  or  acquaintance,  and  almost  |>enm]eflL  H* 
from  iretting  employment  at  any  of  the  print-  ;  promjttly  sought  a  printer,  and  took  tenka 
ing  others  in  Boston,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  ft>r  nearly  a  year.  lie  fell  into  some  cxtravft- 
New  York  in  search  of  work.  He  accordingly  gance,  and  committed  follies  of  which  be  be 
induced  the  captain  of  a  trading  ve<<sel  to  take  came  ashamed,  and  fn»m  which  he  refont^ 
liini  secretly  on  board,  on  pretence  of  escaping  .  self-rebuked  to  industry  and  temptrranrc.  fie 
the  conNe«]Uences  of  an  unfortunate  intrigue.  ,  wrote  and  {tuhlished  a  metaphysical  critiria 
He  ».old  his  bonks,  and  in  three  days  was  in  .  upon  W.oUaston's  *' Religion  nf  Nature;"  ba 
New  York,  at  the  aire  of  17,  friendless,  almost    employer  saw  his  talent  and  infrrnnitr,  bit 


no  h>nger  withheld.  Miss  Read  c« >D9enUd  tou 
engagement,  an<l  he  embarked,  Ik-ihi;  jiut  K 
On  arriving  in  L<mdon  he  diseovervd  thai  be 
had  lK»en  grossly  deceived  l>y  the  ^venor.  Sr 
William  Keith,  **a  good  govemur  for  tbe  peo- 
ple, planned  many  exctdlent  laws,**  but  banac 
'*  nothing  else  to  give,  had  friven  expectatii«a' 
Franklin  was  alone  in  a  f«»reign  conntrr. 


])enniless.  and  without  recommendations.    Dis-     exp«»stulated  against  the  |irinoi|des 
a)»pointcd  there,  he  went  to  Philadelphia.    His  |  in  his  essay.     Tlie  pamphlet  was  an 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Perth  Amboy  in  an    tion  to  some  literary  acquaintancvi.     iir 
open  lioat  was  eventful ;  he  saved  the  life  of  a    altercations  with  hisfeNow  journey       n 
dninkrn  Piitchman.  who  fell  overboard;   and     subject  of  temjK»rancc ;  they  were  m 
after  being  'to  hours  without  food  or  water,  he  ,  ing  sots,  and  many  of  them  he  refo. 
landeil  at  Amboy,  sutlVring  from  fever,  which  ;  together;  he  was  strong  and  athletiv.  » 
he  s.ivs  ho  cured  bv  drinking  plentifully  of  !  thev  could  carrv  less  and  did  lesa  work. 
cold   water.      He  walked  thence  to   Burling-  !  skill  in  swimming  attracted  obaervi 
ton.  and  took  boat   to   Philadelphia,  arriving  |  he  gave  exhibitions  of  the  art  at  i      -amtm 
alYi-r  sinne  ditticulty  and  daUL'er  at  the  foot  of  .  Hlackfriars,  which  excited  80  mQCa  i 
Market  «»treef  at  H  o'clock  on  a  Sun«lay  morn-  '  that  he  nu*<litated  <»i>ening  a  aw  ■ 

ini;.     He  had  <ine  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling    and  wrote  two  essays  u|)on  swiuau        ;  1 
in  copper  coin ;  the  latter  he  gave  to  the  boat-    the  mean  time  he  entered  into  ^ 
men.     He  bought  three  rolN  «if  bread,  and  ate  '  with  a  go(Ni  man.  Mr.  iH^nhami  tc  . 
one  a<i  he  walked  u|>  the  street  with  the  others  ;  Philadelphia  and  be  bis  clerk  in  a 
under  hi-  arrii»«,  and  his  pocket;^  stutfed  with    sh<q».     They  saile<i  fn»m  (iravefii 
stockinL'^and  shirt<.     Thus  equip|>ed  he  passed     tT2f),  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  x^i» 
by  th<'   hiMiM*  of  his  future  father-in-law;  his    kept  an  interesting  journal  of  the  T«^ 
fuTiire   wite  WM<<  at   the  door,  and   remarked  ,  had  been  18  months  in  Lond  In 

the  i\\\  kwanl  and  ridiciilnus  appearance  of  the    a<lvantagi*s  of  aciiuaintaDcesui|j         % 
^iM'.'.tT-liy.     Iff  LMVc  hi«s  n»lNto  a  jioor  woman,     was  unimproved  m  bis  fortune^b 
and  walked  idly  into  a  (Quaker  meeting  house,     Keith  had  lH.*en  sn|»er9eded  aa  pore 
A\ here  he  fell  intt>  n  cnmtortable  sleep;  it  was  '  lin  met  him  in  the  atreet.  but  ae* 
t!ie  tirM  house  and  the  tir^^t  repo^^e  of  which  he    hN)ked  ashamed,  passed  on  witbvii»  . 
liad   the  bmet-.t   in   Philadelphia.      He  found    Ti>  Miss  Read  he  had  written  onea  « 

employment  with  an  un<<kilt'ul  printer  named    his  al>s4*ncc.  and  that  was  to  ■■«  ihv 

Kiiiiii'r,  and  obt.iinetl  jodgini;  at  Mr.  Read's,  <  not   likely  to  see   him   Aoon.  j 

the  father  of  tlie  voiiUL'  ladv  who  had  noticed  '  persuaded  to  mamr  another,  bOk 
him  eatiui:  hi*i  roll.     The  governor  of  the  prov-    find  absconde<l  in  debt,  an<l  ondek 
ince.  Sir  William  Keitli,  accidentally  s.'iw  one     bigamy.     Franklin  attributed  I     - 
ot  ]\U  htrrp-*.  and  wa».  -irnick  with  e\ ideuces    ti»  his  own  conduct,  and  resolveu 
«it' t!ie  writir*«i  M.prriority.     To  the  ama/<'ment     ern»r.     It  was  doubtftil  whether  ■ 
of  rr.ciklin.  Sir  William  sonirht  him  ont.  pro-  '  with   her   would  be  valid;    it  had 
pi-  d   T't  hrn  to  set  up  biiHne***  tor  himself,     clearly  ascertained  that  1       'p 
un!  IT  niiMd  him  the  public  [-r  nting.     He  was    styles  liim,  had  bada  prcm       w 
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lin,  whom  Mr.  Tnckcrnian  calls  the  incarnated  '  a  practical  application  of  discoveries  the  most 
common  sense  of  his  time,  did  not  forget  that  brilliant  which  had  vet  been  made  in  natural 
he  miffht  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  pre<leces-  philosophy.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  pro- 
sor's  debts.  **  We  ventured,  however/'  he  c^jed  immediately  with  his  scientitic  pursuits, 
adtls,  ^^over  all  the  difficulties,  and  I  took  her  '  lie  was  electeil  to  the  assembly  in  1750;  was 
to  wife  on  the  1st  of  September,  1730.''  She  appointed  commissioner  for  making  an  Indian 
proved  a  j?ood  and  faithful  helpmate.  .  Some  '  treaty,  and  in  1753  dej)uty  postmaster  general 
time  before  his  marriage  he  suffered  a  serious  I  for  America ;  and  was  presented  with  the  de- 
illness;  a  similar  illness  carried  off  his  em-  i  gree  of  master  of  arts  by  Harvard  and  Yale 
plover;  and  Franklin,  fonuing  a  connection  |  colleges.  In  1764,  the  French  war  impending, 
shortly  afterward  with  a  person  who  had  he  was  named  a  deputy  to  the  general  con- 
money,  established  the  **  Pennsylvania  Ga-  ]  gress  at  Albany,  lie  proposed  a  plan  of  union 
zette,"  which  was  managed  with  great  ability.  .  for  the  colonies,  which  was  unanimously  adopt- 
He  hu<l  already  written  the  **  Busybody,"  a  se-  I  ed  by  the  convention,  but  rejected  by  the  board 
ries  of  anmsing  papers,  for  another  journal,  :•  of  trade  in  England  as  too  democratic.  He  was 
and  was  the  leading  member  of  a  club  called  '  ever  afterward  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
the  Junto,  in  which  questions  of  morals,  poll-  !  in  national  affairs.  We  find  him  in  Boston  in 
tics,  and  philosophy  were  discussed.  He  very  !  1754;  and  the  French  war  having  begun,  he 
soon  became  a  man  of  mark ;  his  great  intelli-  |  assisted  Mr.  Quincy  in  procuring  a  loan  in 
gence  and  industry,  his  ingenuity  in  devising  Philadelphia  for  New  England.  He  visited 
i>etter  sy«4tems  of  economy,  education,  and  Braddock  in  Maryland,  and  modestly  remon- 
improveriK-nt,  now  establishing  a  subscription  strated  against  that  general's  expedition  which 
and  circulating  library,  now  publishing  a  j)Opu-  resulted  so  disastrously.  As  postmaster  gen- 
hir  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  of  paper  cur-  '  eral  he  was  called  upon  to  facilitate  the  march 
rency  (having  previously  invented  a  copper-  |  of  the  army,  and  labored  faithfully,  and  even 
plate  press,  and  engraved  and  printed  the  New  to  his  own  pecuniary  disadvantage,  in  the  ser- 
Jersoy  paper  money),  and  presently  also  his  i  vice.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddinrk,  he  was 
valuable  municipal  services,  ra|>idly  won  for  ;  the  means  of  establishing  a  volunteer  militia, 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  colonies.  !  and  took  the  field  as  military  commander.  Af- 
In  1732  he  first  publishe<l  his  almanac,  under  ter  a  laborious  campaign  it  was  ])roposed  to 
the  name  of  Richard  Saunders.  It  took  the  '  commission  Franklin  as  general  in  command 
name  of  *'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  and  was  j  of  a  distant  expetlition ;  but  he  distrusted  his 
continued  i)rofitably  about  25  years.  The  wise  military  capacities  and  waived  the  projmsal. 
SAWS,  the  aphorisms,  and  encouragement  to  |  He  resumed  his  electrical  researches,  and  wrote 
virtue  and  ]>rosperity  through  the  excellent  accounts  of  experiments,  which  were  read  be- 
proverbinl  sentences  with  which  he  filled  the  |  fore  the  royal  society  of  London,  andj)nK'ured 
corners  and  spaces,  became  very  popular,  and  '  for  him  the  lumor  of  membership  and  the  Cop- 
they  were  at  length  spread  over  England  and  .  ley  gold  medal,  and  were  published  in  England 
France  in  reprint  and  translations.  In  1733,  j  and  France.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  says  of  these 
at  the  age  of  27,  he  began  to  study  the  French,  papers  that  their  style  and  manner  are  almost 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin  languages;  and  '  ils  admirable  as  the  doctrine  they  advance, 
after  ten  years'  absence  from  Boston,  he  re-  Franklin,  he  said  subset piently,  seeks  rather  to 
vi.-»ited  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  healing  '  make  philoso])hy  a  useful  inmate  and  servant 
family  differences,  and  consoling  the  deathbetl  in  the  common  habitations  of  man,  than  to 
of  his  brother  with  promises  of  provision  for  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of  atl  mi  ration 
his  son.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  |  in  temples  and  |)alaces.  Though  it  has  been 
elected  clerk  to  the  assembly.  Soon  at\erward  sai<l  of  him  by  English  liistorians  that  he  had 
he  was  apiK)inted  postmaster,  and  turning  his  '  usually  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interests,  they 
min<l  uf»on  municipal  afiairs,  wrote  papers  and  j  are  forced  to  add  that  he  had  ever  a  benevo- 
effe<'te<l  improvements  in  the  city  watch,  and  .  lent  concern  for  the  public  good.  While  an 
established  a  fire  company.  He  became  the  ■  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly, 
ftmnder  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  and  |  he  wtis  indefatigable  with  his  pen.  The  i>ro- 
of  the  American  philosophical  society*(1744),  i  prietary  persisted  in  measures  confiietimr  with 
took  an  active  part  in  providing  for  defence  '  the  ])rivileges  of  the  inhabitants  and  with  the 
atrainst  a  threatene<l  S])anish  and  French  inva-  public  good ;  in  conse<]uence  of  which  the 
sion,  and  invented  the  economical  stove  which  '  deputies  resolved  to  ]H.*tition  the  home  gov- 
l>ear9  his  name;  he  declined  to  profit  peou-  |  emment  for  redress,  and  appointed  Franklin 
niarily  from  this  invention,  although  invited  their  commissioner  for  the  pur|K>so.  He  pub- 
Vt  do  H^  by  the  ofter  of  a  patent.  While  in  lished  atlerward  (17510  the  "Historical  Re- 
BcMston  in  174n,  he  witnessed  some  imperfect  view,"  which  contained  his  papers  in  aid  of 
experiments  in  electricity;  and  having  now  '  the  cause  of  his  constituent.s  and  had  fnean- 
means  sufii<Ment  to  withdraw  from  private  busi-  while  obtained  so  much  reputation  that  Mas- 
uv*v^,  he  purchased  philosophical  apparatus  and  sachusi>tts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  intni8te<l 
hifj:nn  i»is  investigations  (for  an  account  of  him  with  the  agency  of  their  affairs  also.  On 
which  «ieo  Electro-Maon'etism,  and  Light-  making  the  English  ct>ast,  the  ship  in  which 
xi.voK     The  invention  of  the  lightning  rod  was    he  had  embarked  narrowly  e8ca[>ed  the  rocks. 
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In  doscril>in'r  the  'circumstance  to  liie  wife  '  colonies.  Frnnklin  immediatolr  sent  the«e  let- 
lie  »ii(l :  "  Were  I  a  Roman  Cathulic,  I  ters  to  the  speaker  of  the  Ma»i»achnjii'ttA  hnow 
ehould  perhups  vow  to  build  a  chapel  in  ^rati-  of  representatives.  Their  publicatii»n  caa.*i«d 
tndo  fur  this  escape;  hut  as  1  am  not,  if  I  ^reat  indiyrnation  in  America,  ami  wn!&  of  is* 
were  to  vow  at  all.  it  should  he  to  build  a  valuable  service  to  the  |>opi2lar  i*au!c«.  Tbf 
lighthouse.'"  lie  arrived  in  London  July  27,  Massachusetts  house  pet  it  ione<l  the  kin:?  that  b« 
IToT.  Honors  and  compliments  in  abundance  would  remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  fnim  iht 
awaited  him.  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  con-  '  ^^)vernment.  Franklin  appeare«l  \^x'**n  im 
ferrod  upon  him  their  hi^^hest  academical  de-  privy  council,  Jan.  29,  1774,  to  prest-nt  ihw 
purees.  He  made  personal  acquaintance  with  petition  and  advf>cute  the  removal.  *' He  vi* 
the  most  distinjzuished  men  of  the  day,  but  now/'  says  Bancroft,  ^'thrice  venerable,  frrv 
never  failed  to  bestow  his  principal  attention  frenius,  fame  in  the  world  of  soienoe,  and  ape. 
upon  the  ol)ieet  of  his  mission.  An  illness  of  l>einfr  already  nearly  threescore  year*  and  lei." 
eifiiit  weeks  retanletl  progress,  and  ^eat  ditH-  |  He  was  grossly  reviled  and  shamefully  iiwlT- 
culties  followed  fnmi  numy  circumstances.  ;  ed  by  W'edderlmrn,  the  solicitor  general,  whn 
Three  years  elapsed,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  made  apiinst  him  a  long  pereomd  haranpK. 
in  the  ]>rincipal  objects  of  his  mission,  to  the  amid  the  applauding  laughter  and  cheeriDc  of 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  sug-  ■  the  lords  in  council.  Frnnklin  bore  thif  era- 
gesto<l  to  the  ministry  the  couipiest  of  Cana-  tumely  with  his  accustomed  patience  and  difii- 
da,  and  his  scheme  was  ado]»ted.  With  Lord  iied  equanimity.  The  petition  WH!i  rvjeci«4. 
Kames  and  others  in  Sctitland  he  passed  six  ami  the  next  day  he  was  dismi»««:d  fn»in  tbe 
weeks  of  the  *'  <lensest  happiness.^'  as  he  called  ,  otlice  of  deputy  postmaster  peneral.  Xcas- 
it,  of  his  life.  Ho  gave  Lord  Kames  the  fa-  while  he  f<mnd  time  for  further  re-earrb  ia 
mous  **  Tarable  airainst  Persecuti<»n."  He  made  science,  for  journeys  again  to  Paris,  SooClnl 
further  experiujents  in  electricity,  invented  a  and  Wales,  and  a  visit  to  Ireland.  He  had 
musical  instrument,  tlu>  armonica  (musical  determined  to  await  in  England  the  resah  rf 
glassi's),  and  received  from  the  ministry  the    the  continental  congress.     In  the  mean 


appointment  of  his  sou  to  the  goveni4>rship  of  Mrs.  Franklin  diiMl.     His  parents*  and  15  of  hi» 
New  Jersry.     At  the  end  of  tive  years  he  em-  '  sisters  and  brothers  had  long  lieen  dead.    A 

barked  for  home,  reached   Philadelphia  Nov.  daughter  ah  me  was  to  remain  to  his  solitude. 

1,  17('>'2,  and  received  the  official  thanks  of  the  his  cherishe<l  son  being  about   to  sacritiee  the 

nssemlily.     New    difficulties    ari*«ing    between  ties  of  kindred  to  loyalty  or  i>olitical  arabitioB. 

the  province  and  the    proprietaries,   he   was  Franklin  embarked  for  home  in  March,  nd  V- 
again  ap[>ointcd  agent  t(»  the  English  irovem-  ,  rived  May  5,  1775,  16  days  after  the  batik  cf 

ment,  to  pi-tition  tliat  the  king  take  IVnnsyl-  Lexington.     He  had  lalxired  faithfuUy  in  Ei^ 

vania  affairs  into  his  own  hands.     He  reached  land  to  prevent  the  final  outbreak,  and 

London  early  in   I>ecemi>er,  17*U.     The  revo-  repaired  as  faith fiilly  to  his  dnties  in  the 

lution  was  imminent.     The  project  of  taxing  gress.     As  a  member  of  the   commi     h 
the  cohmies  had  lieen  announce<I,  and  Franklin  '  safety  and  foreign  corres|>ondence  he  pe 

was  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance  a;rainst  it  on  most  valuable  servicea,  exert iDg  all  I      ■ 

the  part  of  the  provincial  government  <>f  Penn-  ence  for  a  declaration  of  independence    '. 
sylvania.     He  was  imletatigable   in  his  ex er- ■  instrument  he  had  the  honor  to  aiaist  IB 

tions  to  prove  the  unconstitutionality  and  im-  ing,  and  to  sign,  July  4,  1776.     He  w*» 
policy  of  the  stani])  act:  and  when  the  repeal^  s(»on  after  to  Paris  as  commiaaioner  pi*        ■ 

of  this  obno\i(»us  measure  was  attempted  be  tiary,  together  with  Silas  I>eane  aiHi  a 

un<lerwcnt  an  examination  before  the  house  of  Lee.     During  the  voyage  he  eontinned 

connnoiis  (Feb.  :\  17<w;).     His  conduct  made  it  interesting  experiments  which  he  had  bi 

an  evt-rlasting  record  of  his  tinn  and  patriotic  the  spring  of  the  same  year  in  relati      m 

spirit,  of  his  wise  and  pmm]>t  foresight,  the  (rulf  stream.     He  was  the  firrt  to  mfcrne  ol 

semM:inc4>  nf  an  almost  inspired  s,igacity.     The  vations  of  this  current;   and  his  cb. 

repeal  of  the  stamp  lut  was  an  inevitable  con-  publishe<l  Oo  years  ago,  still  for       tb*  m 

setiuenrr.     He  sul»se«juently  travelled  in  Hoi-  charts  pow  in   use.     On  arrin  r 

land  an<i  (iemianv  with  his  friend  Sir  John  Franklin  establisheil  himself  ml      .^ 

Prin:rle.  and  visited  Paris,  wlure  he  met  with  ly  at  Pas*»y.     A  Frenrh  wri*       u 

much   attention.      Tem]M»rary   tran(|uillity  in  that  **  by  the  effect  which  Irn 

America  afh'r  the  repeal  (»f  the  stamp  act  was  he  appears  to  have  folfilled  \ 

followed  by  commotions  in  IWton  (»ccasioned  with  a  court,  l»nt  with  a  free  p^vu 

by  the  ciiiially  oMensivi-  rtvenue  act,  and  others  not  at  first  received  officiallv,  I 

snl»vorsive  of  colonial  ri::hts.     In  1772  a  mem-  influence  with   the  miniatnr;    j 

her  of  parliament,   t •nvince   Franklin  that  '  news  of  Hurgoyne's  disaster  hf* -^ 

every  grievance  complained  of  l.y   the  Amer-  treaty   of  Feb.    0,    1778.      £l         u 

icans  oriL'inatetl  not  with  the  British  irovern-  came  to  Paris  therennon  to 

ment,  but  with  torics  in  Anjeri«a.  trave  him  a  on  the  subject  of  rec      iliatii 
numb*  r  of  letters  written  from  Massachusetts    di'^coverinl  that  indepi  e 

by  (Jov.   Hutchin*'oii   and  Limt.  (iov.  Oliver,  sole  basis.     His  pmi        0 
warmly  ur;ring  coercive  muar>ures  Ujjrainst  the  ,  Dess  defeated  everj   1  « 
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poverninent  to  »ow  discord  between  America 
and  her  ally. .  lie  was  now  accredited  to  the 
French  kinjr  as  minister  plenipotentiary  (1778), 
and  siibseqiieiitly  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
negotiating  peace  with  the  mother  country. 
His  diplomatic  career  forms  a  chief  chapter  in 
the  history  of  his  country.  He  signed  the  peace 
Nov.  30,  1782,  and  now  longed  to  return,  but 
wad  not  abki  to  do  so  till  1785,  when,  atler 
53  vears  in  the  service  of  his  countrv,  ho  re- 
tircil  to  private  repose.  Before  leaving  Paris 
he  concluded  the  treaties  with  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  embodying  many  of  his  great  interna- 
tional principles.  lie  had  been  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  mission  an  object  of  marked 
enth(isia.sm.  His  venerable  age,  his  plain  de- 
portment, his  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  states- 
man, the  charm  of  his  conversation,  his  wit, 
his  vast  information,  his  varied  aptitudes  and 
discovericf*,  all  secured  for  him  not  only  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Europe,  but  a  circle 
of  ardent  friends,  embracing  the  very  widest 
range  of  human  characters.  His  simple  cos- 
tume and  address,  and  dignified  aspect,  among 
a  s|)lendiclly  embroidered  court,  commanded  the 
resjHJot  of  all.  **  His  virtues  and  renown,"  says 
I-4icretelle,  "negotiated  for  him;  and  before 
the  second  year  of  his  mission  had  expired,  no 
one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  tieets  and 
armies  to  the  countrymen  of  Franklin."  On 
his  return  to  Philailelphia  (Sept.  14,  1785), 
he  was  elected  **  president  of  Pennsylvania." 
Wanhington,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted friendship,  was  '  among  the  first 
t*)  weU^<»me  him.  At  the  age  of  82  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  forming  the 
federal  constitution,  and  entered  actively  and 
heartily  into  the  business  of  that  body.  He 
§erve<l  also  as  president  of  the  society  for  po- 
litical inquiries,  and  wrote  interesting  and  vig- 
orous papers  upon  many  important  subjects. 
In  liis  84th  year  he  wrote  to  Washington: 
"  For  my  personal  ease  I  should  have  died 
two  years  ago;  but  though  those  years  have 
l>een  spent  in  excruciating  pain,  I  am  glad 
to  have  lived  them,  since  1  can  look  upon  our 
present  situatitm."  His  faculties  and  affections 
were  unimpaired  to  the  last.  At  his  funeral 
20,<)U0  persons  assembled  to  do  honor  to  his 
remains.  He  was  interred  bv  the  side  of 
hia  wife  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  church. 
Throughout  the  country  every  species  of  re- 
gpect  was  manifested  to  his  memory ;  and  in 
Europe  extraordinary  public  testimonials  are 
on  record  of  honors  to  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Fault  has  been  found 
with  his  n»ligious  character.  He  confesses  that 
fiir  a  time  before  the  age  of  21  he  had  been  a 
thorough  deist ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  five 
weeks  before  his  death  he  expressed  a  "cold 
approbation''  of  the  ** system  of  morals"  of 
*^  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Whatever  his  faith  and 
d'K»trine  may  have  been,  his  reverence  for  reli- 
gion and  Christian  institutions  was  constantly 
manifest.  It  was  Franklin  who  Itrought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  daily  prayers  in  the  PliUadel- 


phia  convention.  The  motion  was  rejected,  as 
"  the  convention,  except  three  or  four  persons, 
thought  j)rayers  unnecessary."  We  find  him 
advising  his  daughter  to  rely  more  upon  prayer 
than  upon  preaching ;  and  as  a  practical  mor- 
al adviser  he  has  left  us  beautiful  teachings, 
at  least,  of  scarcely  surpassed  human  wisdom. 
At  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  public  life, 
when  beset  with  menace,  jealousy,  bril»ery,  and 
ofiicial  caprice  and  ii^justice,  he  said :  "  My 
rule  is  to  go  straight  forward  in  doing  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  right,  leaving  the  ctmse- 
quences  to  Providence."  His  epitaph,  written 
by  himself  many  years  before  his  death,  has 
become  famous: 

»*TheBoily 

of 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer. 

(Like  the  (*over  of  an  old  book, 

ItH  oontentM  torn  out. 

And  strint  of  itt^  lettcrijig  and  f.'iUllnv'.) 

Lien  here  fo»Ml  for  womis. 

Yet  tlie  work  iti«elf  fthall  not  be  b'Kt, 

For  it  will  (OB  he  l)eUeve<l)  apiR*ar  once  uioro 

In  a  new 

And  ninr«>  l)eautiftil  Edition, 

Corrected  and  Aiueodud 

By 

The  Author." 

Franklin  was  strong  and  well  formed.  His 
stature  was  5  ft.  9  or  10  in.  His  complexion 
was  light,  his  eyes  gray.  His  manners  were 
extremely  wiiming  and  afiiible.  His  daughter 
Sarah  married  Richard  Baclie. — The  la.st  of 
his  race  who  bore  his  name  was  his  grandson, 
William  Temple  Franklin,  who  died  in  Paris, 
May  *2i),  1H23,  and  who  published  in  London 
and  Philadelphia,  between  1810  and  1819,  edi- 
tions of  his  grandfather^s  works.  The  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Franklin,  edited  bv 
Jared  Sparks,  appeared  in  Boston  in  12  vols. 
8vo  in  183G-'4(),  with  notes  and  a  life  of  the 
author.  A  new  edition  was  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1858.  Franklin^s  autobio:;raphy, 
one  of  the  mo.**t  interesting  works  of  the  kind 
ever  written,  was  first  published  in  Paris  in 
1791,  in  a  French  translation  ma<le  from  a 
copy  of  the  author's  manuscript.  This  version 
was  retranslate<l  into  Knglish  and  published 
in  London  in  1793.  This  English  versi<>n  was 
again  translated  into  French  and  published  in 
Paris  in  1798.  The  copy  of  the  original  auto- 
graph from  which  the  first  French  version  was 
made  was  publi>he<l  in  Temple  Franklin's  col- 
lection of  Franklin's  writings  in  1817.  A  new 
edition  of  the  work,  edited  by  John  Rigelow 
from  an  original  autograph  which  he  had  ot)- 
tained  in  France,  was  published  in  Philadel- 
plila  in  1808. — See  Parton's  **Life  and  Times 
of  Franklin"  (2  vols..  New  York,  1K(U). 

FRA.\KLIX.  I.  Sir  Uhm^  an  Knglish  naval 
officer  and  arctic  ex])lorer,  bom  at  Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire,  Ai)ril  16,  1780,  died  in  the  arc- 
tic regions,  near  lat.  69^  37'  N.,  Ion.  98**  4'  W., 
June  11,  1847.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
respectable  yeoman,  who  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  estate  and  engage  in  trade.*  John  was  in- 
tended for  the  clerical  profession,  ami  received 
his  early  education  at  St  Ives  and  at  the  gram- 
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mar  soliool  of  Lonth.  Hut  ho  soon  showed  a  '  in  Aa^stof  the  samovearhc  married  Dmbot 
d«(*uU'(l  predilortion  for  the  soa;  and  his  lather,  Porden.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  Um 
h(>pin;rtliat  his  inclination  for  tlic  life  of  a  sjiilor  ,  roinmnnd  of  another  overlanu  ex|KrdiKi«iii  ta 
would  l»o  reiMovcil  liy  an  oxperionee  of  its  dis-  the  Arctic  ooeiin.  When  the  day  ascdinivd  for 
ooiiiforts,  ])eniiitted  him  to  make  a  vovo^e  to  his  departure  arrived,  his  wife  wua  Ivinfr  attb* 
Lisihon  in  a  small  merchant  vessel.  As  lie  re-  |  point  of  death.  She,  however,  insi^jLted  that  k« 
turned  with  his  enthusiasm  increased,  his  father  ;  should  not  delay  his  voyage  on  her  arrooat, 
yielded,  and  prf>cured  him  admission  to  the  and  (rave  him  a  silk  flag,  wliich  she  ret)a««te4 
navy  as  a  inidshii»man  at  the  a^re  of  14.  He  '  him  to  hoist  when  he  reached  the  \to\MT  t^L, 
Served  on  hoard  the  Polyphemus  at  the  battle  .  She  died  the  day  after  he  left  Enfrland.  lit 
of  C'openliaL'en,  April  '2,  IHol.  In  the  ensuing  returnwl  home  by  way  of  New  York,  arririaf 
summer  lie  J4)ined  the  Investigator,  which  was  at  LiveqMKil,  Sept.  24,  1827;  and  on  3iar«*h^ 
commauiKd  hy  his  c(»usin,  Ca])t.  Flinders,  and  1H2H,  he  marne<l  Jane  Griffin,  the  pra«as 
was  roniini<Mnned  by  the  English  government  Lady  Franklin.  In  the  same  year  be  pobliibcd 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  Australia.  Alter  his '' Narrative  of  a  Second  Ex|w4litiun  lotke 
nearly  two  years  spent  in  this  service,  the  In-  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1825-'7/'  In  18i* 
vestigator  proving  unsiMi worthy,  her  otticers  he  was  knighted,  and  receivcil  tlie  defnc  of 
sailed  for  home  in  the  store  ship  Porpoise;  but  '  I>.  C.  L.  from  Oiford  univemit/  and  the  gvid 
that  vissil  was  wrecke<l  Aug.  18,  lso8,  on  a  medal  of  the  geographical  societj  of  Paru.  la 
reef  about  2(M)  m.  from  the  coast  of  Australia,  :  1H30  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  ibm^ 
and  Franklin  and  his  companions  renuiined  on  I  mund  of  the  Kainl>ow.  While  on  this  statin 
a  sand  bank  i\\)i)  ft.  lontr  for  50  days,  when  re-  ,  he  was  noted  for  his  attention  to  the  nofoft 
lief  arrived  from  Port  Jackson.  Franklin  was  of  his  crew,  and  the  sailors  ezpreMed  tlMir 
carrie<}  to  Canton,  where  he  obtained  passage  sense  of  his  kindness  hy  culling  fiia  veawl  the 
t<»  Kn^land  in  a  ves.sel  of  the  China  fleet  of  '' (VIestial  Rainbow  *'  and  '*  Franklin's  Pan- 
Indiamen,  ronmianded  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  dise.^'  In  18:^0  he  was  made  ^ivemiir  of  Tas- 
On  reachimr  Kn^rland  he  joined  the  ship  of  the  mania  or  Van  I>iemen^s  Land,  in  which  edict 
line  HflKropImn,  and  in  INO.')  took  part  in  he  continuiMl  till  1843.  He  waa  a  very  popaltf 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  as  siirnal  midshipman,  governor,  and  originated  and  carried  oat  na^y 
perfnrininL'  his  functions  with  distinguisheil  measures  of  great  im|K>rtance  to  the  cukiy. 
courage.  Of  40  persons  who  8to<Kl  round  him  He  founde<l  a  college  and  gave  it  laripte  cndov- 
on  the  p(H>p,  only  seven  esca]>ed  unhurt.  For  ■,  ments  from  his  own  funds,  and  esertt«d  hinattf 
Si'veral  years  afterward  he  served  in  the  Bed-  to  have  it  conducted  without  regard  to  discing 
ford  on  various  statitms,  the  last  of  which  was  tions  of  sect.  In  1838  he  founded  the  Mtcnliie 
the  coast  of  the  Fnited  States  during  the  war  asstH'iathtn  now  known  aa  the  royal  aocifffy  cf 
of  1HI2-Mr).  lie  commandiMl  the  boats  of  the  Hobarton;  during  his  administration  ilapaptfi 
Bedford  in  a  fi^iht  with  the  American  gunboats  were  printed  at  his  expense.  When  tbeculs- 
at  New  Orleans,  one  of  which  he  boarded  and  nial  legislature  vote<l  an  inrreaae  to  the 
caiuured:  ho  was  wounded,  and  for  his  gal-  nor*s  salary.  Sir  John  refused  to  acci»&« 
lantrv  was  ma<le  a  lieutenant.  In  1H18,  the  himself,  hut  secured  it  for  the  h 
British  government  having  fltted  out  an  expe-  snccessor.  Long  after  hia  departuav  m 
ditinn  to  attempt  the  passage  to  India  by  cross-  ,  colony  the  n^-membrance  of  hia  vi  » 
ing  till*  polar  sea  to  the  north  of  Spitzl>ergen,  fn)m  the  inhabitants  of  Taamnnia  m  e 
Franklin  was  appointed  to  the  comnuind  of  the  tion  of  £1.T<K),  which  was  sent  to  IjAy  i 
Trent,  one  of  the  two  vessids  of  the  exfKMlition ;  lin  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenaeaof  th* 
the  otlur,  the  Dorothea,  being  commanded  by  ,  for  her  missing  husband.  In  184A  « 
Ca]»t.  liurlian.  After  passing  hit.  Sir  N.  the  ■  was  apiK)inte<i  to  the  command  of  ■  w 
Dorothea  received  so  much  dama^re  from  the  dition  to  discover  the  northwest  pt 
ice  that  \\vr  immediate  return  t«i  Kngland  was  consisted  4 if  the  ships  Erebus  and  Ter  « 
dcridirl  nn.  Franklin  btgired  to  be  permitte<l  were  fitti*4i  out  in  the  strongest  and  ha 
to  eontiniii*  t!u*  voyage  with  the  Trwit  ah>ne,  plete  manner,  and  manned  by  pi*  «• 
but  C.-ipt.  Ibirlian  would  not  con^'Ut.  Frank-  amountimr.  officers  and  men,  to  a«o  ] 
Iin*'«  conduct  on  this  occasion  pive  him  a  high    They  niiied   from    Sheerneaa  li^  ■- 

reputation  as  a  bold  and  tboron^di  <«eaman  and  >  Franklin's  onlers  were  to  ret  IS^. 

a  coTiijK'trnt  surveyor  and  M-icntific  observer,     was  hist  s**en  hy  a  whaler  ib  bttv.i 

In  iHtlMie  was  apfMiinted  to  the  command  of     2A.  IH45.     In   1848,  no  tidi]        vi 
an  expedition  to  travel  overland  from  Iludstm    tion  having  reached  Enirlaana.  tW 
bay  to  the  Antic  iNvan.  and  explore  the  coast  !  the  public  led  to  the  fitting  <       of  ■«« 
of  Ameri«-a  eastward    from  the   Coppermine    peditions  in  sean'h  of  him.  (S«^£ 
rlvi-r.     <For  an  acr<»unt  of  this  and  his  other    ekt.)    After  long  and  iteniateni 
arctic    expeditious,   see    AuiTir   Discovkkv.)    the  part  of  Lady  Franklin,  of  lh« 
Franklin  retnnuMl  to  Kn;rland  in  1^*22.     Shortly     ernment,  and  of  private explo 
after  Ills  arrival  he  was  made  a  post  captain     was  fimdly  solveil  by  the  ezpi 
and  elerfed  a  fellow  of  the  rovjd  society.     In     tock  in  18r»l».     A  record  theb         v 
1*»*J"  lie  ]>iib1ished  **  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to    it  certain  that  Franklin  died  itm, 
the  Mi..!\sof  the  Tolar  Sea  in  l^^TJ- :i2;"'and    and  that  his  men,  aome  of  wb 
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hfm,  perished  one  by  one  in  their  journey 
southward.  He  had  reached  the  rank  of  rear 
a<iiinral.  In  1860  parliament  voted  £2,000 
for  a  statue  of  Franklin,  to  be  erected  in  Lon- 
don.— See  Capt.  F.  L.  McOlintock,  **  Narrative 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin "  (London  and  Boston,  1860);  Capt.  S.  0»- 
born,  **  Tiie  Career,  Last  Voyage,  and  Fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin"  (London,  1860);  also  the 
works  of  Kane,   Richardson,    Inglefield,   &c. 

II.  Hftier  Am,  an  English  poetess,  first  wife 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  July,  1796.  Iler 
father,  William  Porden,  was  the  architect  of 
Eaton  hall,  and  of  other  noted  buildings.  Al- 
most unassi8te<l  she  taught  herself  Greek  and 
Latin  when  only  11  or  12  years  old.  She  soon 
acquired  several  other  languages,  and  a  general 
knowleclge  of  all  the  principal  sciences,  espe- 
cially of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  At 
the  age  of  15  she  l)egan  to  write,  and  in  her 
17th  year  she  produced  a  poem  in  6  cantos, 
"  The  Veils,  or  the  Triumphs  of  Constancy,'* 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  on  its 
publicati4)n  in  1815.  Her  next  publication, 
"  The  Arctic  Expedition,  a  Poem"  (1818),  led 
to  her  acquaintance  with  Capt.  Franklin,  and 
to  their  marriage  in  August,  1823.  In  1822 
her  lon{?est  and  l>est  j)oem,  **  CcDur  do  Lion,  or 
tlie  Third  Crusade,"  in  16  cantos,  was  published, 
she  died  of  consumption,  Feb.  22,  1825,  the 
day  af^er  her  husband  sailed  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition to  the  Arctic  shores.  Her  poems, 
with  the  exception  of  **C(Bur  de  Lion,"  were 
collected  and  published  in   Ix>ndon  in   1827. 

III.  Lady  jABf,  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, distinguished  for  the  devoted  perseverance 
with  which  she  labored  for  the  rescue  of  her 
husband,  and  for  the  discovery  of  his  fate,  born 
about  1805.  She  waa  the  second  daugliter  of 
John  Griffin,  and  is  of  French  Huguenot  de- 
scent on  her  mother's  side.  While  in  Tasmania 
she  pai<l  out  of  her  private  purse  a  bounty  of 
10  shillings  each  for  the  destructicm  of  a  dan- 
gerous species  of  serpent,  which  in  consequence 
was  soon  exterminated.  She  expended  nearly 
all  her  fortune  in  the  search  for  her  husband, 
but  she  has  not  ceased,  since  the  certain  news 
of  his  death,  to  Ihj  constantly  identitied  with 
philanthn»pic  and  scientific  plans,  having  been 
a  f»romoter  of  many  of  the  most  useful  public 
charities  in  England,  while  taking  a  keen  in- 
terest in  all  scliemes  of  foreign  exploration. 
In  Fobruary,  1872,  she  bought  Franklin  house, 
in  Lincolnnhire,  intending  to  collect  there  the 
relics  of  Sir  J4)hn\s  expeditions. 

FR.I^KLI\,  Winiani,  the  last  royal  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  172!»,  died 
in  EuL'iand,  Nov.  17,  1818.  It  is  not  known 
who  his  mother  was.  About  a  year  after  his 
birth  his  father  married,  took  the  child  into 
hii  hous4[»,  and  brought  him  up  as  his  son.  In 
childlnxKi  ho  was  remarkablv  fond  of  b4)oks, 
and  of  an  adventurous  dispositi<m.  During  the 
Fren«*h  war  (1744-^8)  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Pennsylvania  forces,  witli  which  he 


served  in  one  or  two  campaigns  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  and  rose  to  be  captain  before  he  was 
of  age.  From  1764  to  1756  he  was  comptroller 
of  the  general  post  office,  and  during  part  of 
the  same  period  was  clerk  of  the  provincial 
assembly.  In  1767  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  London,  whore  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1758.  In  1762  he  was  appointe<l  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  to  which  province  he  returned 
the  next  year.  In  the  revolutionary  contest  he 
remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain,  and  some  of 
his  letters  containing  strong  expressions  of  tory 
sentiments  having  been  intercepted,  a  guard 
was  put  over  him  in  January,  1776,  to  prevent 
his  escape  from  Perth  Amboy.  He  gave  his 
parole  that  he  would  not  leave  the  province, 
but  in  June  he  issued  a  proclamation  as  gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  summoning  a  meeting  of 
the  abrogated  legislative  assembly.  For  this 
ho  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  New  Jersey  and  removed  to  Burling- 
ton. He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  strictly  guarded  for  upward  of 
two  years,  till  in  November,  1778,  he  was  ex- 
changed for  Mr.  McKinley,  president  of  Dela- 
ware, who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Gov.  Franklin  after  his  liberation  re- 
mained in  New  York  till  August,  1782,  when 
he  sailed  for  England,  in  which  country  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  his  death.  The  English 
government  granted  him  £1,800  in  remunera- 
tion of  his  losses,  and  a  pension  of  £800  per 
annum.  William  Franklin^s  adhesion  to  the 
royal  cause  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
him  and  his  father,  which  continued  after  the 
revolutionary  contest  was  over.  Dr.  Franklin 
bequeathed  to  William  his  lands  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  released  him  from  all  debts  that  his  execu- 
tors miglit  find  to  be  due  from  him,  and  added 
this  clause:  ^'The  part  he  acted  against  me  in 
the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will 
account  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an 
estate  he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of." 

FRA5iKLI5i,  Williani  BiH,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  York,  Penn.,  Feb.  27, 1 823.  He  gradu- 
ated first  in  his  class  at  West  Point  in  1848,  and 
was  stationed  on  the  survcv  of  the  northern 
lakes.  In  the  summer  of  1 845  he  accompanied 
an  expedition  to  the  South  pass  of  the  Kocky 
mountains  un<ler  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Kear- 
ny, and  in  the  following  year  was  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  Ossabaw  sound,  Georgia.  He 
serveil  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  and  was  brevetted  first  lien- 
tenant  for  his  part  in  it.  In  June,  1848,  he 
was  ordero<i  to  West  Point  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  exiK'rimcntal  philosophy ; 
and  in  February,  1852,  he  was  ap]><nnted  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy- 
and  civil  engineering  at  the  New  York  city  free 
academy.  During  tlie  next  eight  years  he  was 
continually  employed  as  consulting  engineer 
and  inspector  on  various  public  works,  par- 
ticularly harbors  and  lighthouses,  having  been 
engineer  secretary  of  the  lighthouse  board,  and 
superintendent  of  the  capitol  extension  and 
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other  jrovernment  buihlinps  at  Washington.  '  Its  hardness  ia  5'5-C*o;  specific  pravitv.  .>-."»•''). 
On  May  14.  isiil,  he  was  appointed  colonel  uf  It  oeours  in  large  veins  or  bedi*  at  Uie  niiut«<f 
the  I'Jtli  (uirw )re;rin)ent  of  infantry,  and  in  July  the  New  Jersey  zinc  ouni]mny  at  Stirliii^  UH 
WAS  assigned  a  brigade  in  Ileintzehnan's  divi-  i  and  Mine  hill  in  Sussex  co.,  acooniimnio!  ij 
sion  of  tho  army  of  N.  K.  Virginia.  At  the  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  lying  betwvcn  the  crt»- 
hattle  of  Bull  Uun  he  was ''in  the  hottest  of  the  talline  limestone  and  tho  ^vit»8  n>eks.  At 
tight/'  according  to  the  otficial  report  of  Gen.  Stirling  liill  it  constitutes  the  main  sul■^tAnct 
McI>owell.  In  August  he  receive^l  tiie  com-  \  of  two  beds  of  ctmsideruble  ma^itudi.  \\[u^ 
mission  of  brigadier  general  4)f  volunteers,  to  ■  in  imme<liate  contact  with  each  uthvr.  dirklri 
date  from  May  17,  18()1.  In  September  he  was  only  by  a  parting  seaui,  running;  S.  W.  »4 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  tlie  N.  E.,  and  dipping  S.  E.  about  40""  froui  tLcLiII 
army  t>f  the  Potomac.  Sent  to  reen force  Gen.  ,  against  which  the  beds  seem  to  repose,  tuvard 
McClellaii  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  and  under  the  bed  of  the  Walkill  rivi-r.  Tie 
he  transported  his  division  by  water  to  West  '  upper  of  these  beds,  lying  inimed lately  tmcrr 
P<»int  on  York  river,  and  repulsc*d  the  enemy  ,  the  crystalline  limestone,  in  con]|K»s«d*  chiviSy 
under  (iens.  Whiting  and  (t.  W.  Snuth,  who  of  tlie  red  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  frunklini'^ 
attempted  to  prevent  his  landing.  May  7,  18G2.  '  intersperse<l  in  granular  nuiMes  i»f:t-D  ams- 
On  the  loth  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  luing  the  appearance  of  im|»erfect  crystals.  It 
of  the  (ith  provisional  army  corps.  During  the  ^  presi'Uts  a  thickness  varying  from  8  to  8  fU 
movement  to  tlie  James  river,  which  began  June  an<l  is  traced  with  great  unifonuity  of  stmctun: 
27,  he  was  charged  with  covering  the  retreat,  '  At  times  almost  iH'rfect  crystals  of  fraokIinit« 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  ,  are  found,  particularly  where  the  bvd  ci*iiMf 
the  Chickaliominy,  June  27  and  2H,  and  again  in  contact  with  the  8U]>erincuuibeDt  liiiK->ii'M: 
in  coi^junctiim  with  the  corps  of  Cien.  Sumner  these  crystals  are  of  the  regular  ootalifiirtl 
at  Savage \s  Station,  June  20.  He  commanded  ■  form  with  the  edges  replaced.  Hie  franklinitf 
at  the  i)attle  of  White  Oak  swamp  bridge  on  |  constitutes  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  uiiDenl 
the  'M)th,  and  the  next  day  joined  the  main  >  contents,  the  rest  being  mainly  rvd  oxide  uf 


body  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  James. 
He  was  i>romoted  to  the  rank  of  migor  general 
of  volunteers  July  4,  and  brevet  brigadier  gen- 


zinc.  This  K'd  is  extensively  workvd  fur  iht 
nmnutacture  of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  m 
used  for  ]iaint ;  the  residoum,  after  the  oxidr 


eral  in  the  regular  army,  June  ii(K  In  the  bat-  I  of  zinc  is  driven  otf,  being  franklinite,  Uftiidt- 
tlo  of  South  mountain,  Sept.  14,  he  distinguish-  ,  ed  into  inm.  The  underlying  bod  a]ipea»i« 
ed  himself  by  storming  (Yampton's  gap.  He  the  surface  or  outcrop  to  be  almoftt  a  port 
wan  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  and  massive  franklinite,  amorphoua  in  BtnictoK. ir 
in  November  was  placed  in  command  of  the  though  occasionally  also  exhibiting  Terr  laripe 
left  grand  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  '  and  nearly  i>erfect  crystals  of  the  franklinite: 
including  the  1st  and  Cth  corps,  which  he  com-  it  contains  no  red  oxide  of  zinc,  wliith  Ust  '* 
manded  in  tlie  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  I>ec.  ;  the  distinctive  feature  between  thia  and  iW 
18.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  '  overlying  bed,  which  is  generally  known  at tk 
department  of  the  gulf,  commanded  the  expe-  bed  of  red  zinc.  The  other  localitj  where  tfat 
dition  to  Sabine  pass,  September,  180)8,  and  was  ,  franklinite  is  found  in  large  nia«iea  b  on  Wm 
second  in  command  in  Banks's  Ue<l  river  expe-  hill,  alK)ut  1^  m.  N.  E.  of  Stirling  hilL  foUov- 
dition,  April,  1804,  being  wounded  in  the  battle  ing  the  C(»urse  of  the  Walkill  to  the  Tillage  of 
of  Sabine  cross  n»ads.  He  was  lirevetted  migor  •  Franklin.  Here  there  are  also  fband  twu  fr 
general  in  the  United  States  army  March  13,  ,  tinct  beds  in  immediate  jnztapontion;  but UMsr 
iNtM.  and  roigned  March  15,  18(;G.  He  is  now  relative  ]>osition,  aa  compared  with  tbal  tf 
(1h74)  vice  president  and  general  agent  of  the  Stirluig  hill,  is  reversed,  the.  franklinite  beiiV 
Colt  firearms  manufacturing  C(»mpany,  at  Hart-  the  easternmost  and  uppermoat,  and  the  te 
ford,  Conn.,  and  conMilting  engineer  of  the  being  the  underlying  and  weatemmoat. 
commission  for  the  erection  of  a  new  state  |  reAXKS,  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes 
house.  which  first  a]>peared  under  thia  •  near  tW 

tKI\KLIMTE,  a  mineral  composed  of  perox-  i  lower  Kliine  about  the  middle  w  i      S4  cie- 
ide  of  iron.  «>xide  of  zinc,  an<l  <txide  of  mamra-  ■  tury.     It  is  now  generally  believeci 
ne^e.  in  a]>i>earance  much   like   the   magnetic  ,  tribes  which  constituted  the  balk  of  thv « 
oxiiieof  iron.    It  is  found  in  considerable  (plan-    ish   confetleracy  were  the  aame   which  i 
tity  only  in  Sussex  co..  N.  J.,  althougli  it  is  '  known  to  the  Koniana  in  the  tine  gf  the 
also  mentioned  as  accomjianyin;:  ores  of  zinc    emperors  under  the  names  of  SigHnbri,  < 
in  amorphon>  nnissesat  the  mine>of  Ahenberg    mavi,  Ampsivarii.  Bructeri,  Catti,  Ac     am^ 
(Vieille-Montagne),  near  .\ix-la-('iiapelle.    The    tirst  mentioned  were  the   moat  powerfioL    X 
com|>o^itionof  the  franklinite  of  New  Jersey  is:     part  of  these  tril)e8  had  |>aMed  the  Rhiat  M 

early  as  the  fi  rst  half  of  tlic  1  at  oentarr.  la  tW 
3d  and  4th  larger  liodiee  snoceariv^  {NmI 
into  the  \.  E.  part  of  Ganl,  whicJi  ttmttj 
they  finally  wrested  from  the  RoaHM  ii  ^ 
oth  century.  Under  Probu  they 
dangerous  oneniies  of  the  Romans    Ci 
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whc)  was  appointed  to  defend  the  province  j  pop.  abont  6,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  agrical- 
Against  tliem  both  bv  land  and  sea,  having  be-  I  ture.     It  was  the  favorite  snromer  residence  of 


trayed  liis  master  and  assumed  the  purple  in 
Hritain,  made  them  his  allies,  surrendering  to 
thorn  the  islands  of  the  Batavi  and  the  country 
on  the  Scheldt.  Constantius  I.  and  Constan- 
tine  the  (Jreat  expelled  them  from  this  terri- 
tory, but  they  soon  invaded  it  again,  and  were 


the  Roman  nobility  and  cardinals  for  some  cen- 
turies ;  and  many  of  their  magnificent  villas  re- 
main. Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  villa 
Aldobrandini,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous 
fountains,  water  works,  and  paintings.  The 
villa  Ruflnella  was  once  the  property  and  abode 


finally  left  in  its  possession  by  Julian.  From  |  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  On  the  summit  of  the 
that  pcrio<l  they  appear  to  have  formed  two  mountain,  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about  2 
separate  groups,  the  Salian  (from  the  old  Ger-  m.  from  Frascati,  are  the  ruins  of  Tusculum, 
man  »a1,  sea,  or  from  Sala^  the  ancient  name  I  round  which  clustered  in  the  days  of  republi- 
of  the  river  Yssol),  and  Ripuarian  (from  the  |  can  and  imperial  Rome  the  villas  of  her  patri- 
Latin  ripa^  bank  of  a  river).  The  former  con-  cians,  orators,  and  emperors, 
tinued  the  attacks  on  Gaul  during  the  5th  cen-  FSASCHIIH,  GaltiBt,  an  Itilian  vocalist,  bom 
tury,  and  established  an  empire  under  Clovis  '  in  Pavia  in  1817.  He  studied  under  Moretti, 
and  his  successors  (see  France);  the  latter  and  has  been  distinguished  in  Italy  since  1887, 
s]>rcad  southward  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  ;  and  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Vienna  since  1862, 
extending  their  conquests  W.  as  far  as  the  I  as  a  powerful  and  brilliant  tenor  singer.  Ills 
Mcuse,  and  E.  as  far  as  the  head  of  tlie  Main.  :  greatest  successes  have  been  achieved  in  II 
From  them  the  country  a(\)acent  to  the  Main  trovntorey  Emani,  and  Un  hallo  in  maschera^ 
derives  its  modem  name  of  Franconia.  Tlie  .  which  last  was  composed  for  him  by  Verdi. 
Franks  form  an  element  in  the  modern  popula-  ■  FRASEE,  Alexander  Campbell,  a  Scottish  meta- 
tion  of  France,  which  received  its  name  from  '  physician,  born  at  Ardchattan,  Argyles»hire,  in 
th«.*ni,  as  well  as  of  S.  W.  Germany.  Their  two  i  September,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
divisions  ha<l  separate  laws,  wliich  were  after-  |  versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1846  was  appoint- 


ward  collected  in  two  codes,  known  as  Lex 
Salien  and  Lex  liipnariorum. 

FRA3fZ,  Robert,  a  German  composer,  born  at 
Halle,  June  28,   181/).      His  parents  were  in 


ed  lecturer  on  mental  philosophy  in  New  col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  He  was  editor  of  the  "  North 
British  Review"  from  1850  to  1857,  when  he 
succeeded  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  professor 


ni'Klerateciroumstances,  and  having  themselves  '  of  logic  and  metjiphysics  in  the  university  of 
no  love  for  music  discountenanced  it  in  their  ,  Edinburgh,  which  chair  he  still  retains  (1874). 
snn.  It  was  not  till  his  14th  year  that  ho  ob-  He  has  published  "Essays  in  Philosophy" 
taine<l  even  elementary  instruction  in  music,  '  (1856);  "  Rational  Philosophy  "  (1 858) ;  **Col- 
and  tliat  of  the  most  imperfect  kind  and  under  ,  lected  Edition  of  the  Worts  of  Bishop  Berke- 
eveTy  disadvantage.  His  passion  was  however  ley,  with  Dissertations  and  Annotations"  (Ox- 
8o  great  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  his  ford,  1871);  and  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop 
studies  at  college  to  any  good  purpose,  and  at  Berkeley"  (Oxford,  1871).  The  last  named 
last  his  parents  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  sent  work  contains  many  of  Bishop  Iierkeley*9 
liim  for  musical  tuition  to  Schneider  at  Dessau.  ;  writings  hitherto  unpublished,  and  an  account 
Here  he  learned  but  little,  and  returning  to  of  his  philosophy.  Prof.  Eraser  has  l)een  a 
Halle  was  let\  to  grope  his  own  way.  He  ob-  ,  frequent  contributor  of  educational,  i)hilosophi- 
tained  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  Schu-  ;  cal,  and  miscellaneous  papers  to  the  "North 
bert,  and  studiiMl  them.  Ho  now  began  to  ,  British  Review,"  "Macmillan's  Magazine," 
compose,  and  Schumann  obtained  for  him  a    and  other  periodicals. 

publisher  for  his  early  songs.  It  was  at  once  |  FRASEB,  Cbarifs,  an  American  artist,  born 
»een  that  he  possessed  individuality  of  style,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  20, 1782,  died  there, 
elevated  feeling,  and  a  happy  gift  of  mel(Hly.  Oct.  5,  1860.  At  12  or  14  years  of  age  he  was 
Hi-*  songs  are  several  hundred  in  number,  and  inthehabitof  sketching  the  scenery  of  Charle»- 
in  merit  they  rank  next  after  Schubert's.  They  t<m  and  its  neifrhborliood.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
have  obtained  a  great  popularity  in  the  United  became  a  student  of  law.  Tliree  years  later  ho 
t?tates  as  well  as  in  Germany.  He  has  written  commenced  the  study  of  art,  but  becoming  dis- 
very  valuable  accompaniments  for  many  of  the  couraged  resumed  his  legal  studie^  and  in  1807 
arias  from  Handel's  Italian  operas  that  other-  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  retired  at  the  end 
wise  would  have  become  obsolete;  also  new  of  11  years  with  a  competency,  and  in  1818 
accompaniments  to  the  Matthaiis  passion  mu-  resumed  his  art,  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to 
sic  of  IJach ;  and  so  thoroughly  has  he  imbued  miniature  painting,  in  which  he  attaine<l  emi- 
liiIni^?lf  with  tlio  spirit  and  forms  of  tliese  old  nent  success.  He  painted  portraits  of  Lafay- 
ma-Jters  tliat  the  new  work  adapts  itself  per-  ette  (1825)  and  of  a  largo  number  of  distin- 
fcM'tly  to  the  old,  and  restores  to  the  world  puished  Carolinians,  and  also  produci'<l  land- 
some  most  valuable  works.  Franz  has  always  shapes,  interiors,  historical  pieces,  and  pictures 
lived  at  Halle,  in  the  conservatory  of  which  of  ^jr^'/ir*  and  still  life,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  is  f)rofess4^r.     He  is  blind.  are  owned  in  South  Carolina.     In  1857  an  ex- 

FRASCATI,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  in  the  hibition  of  his  collected  works  was  openwl  in 
province  and  S  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  liome,  Charleston,  numbering  .^13  miniatures  and  139 
on  the  N'.  W.  declivity  of  the  Tu-^culan  mount ;    landscapes  and  other  pieces  in  oil.     He  was 


several  poems  and  addressos,  and  various  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature. 

FKASEIl,  SlniM*    !5ee  Lovat,  I.ord. 

FKASER  KIVER.     See  HKiTiriii  Columbia. 

FRATiJi!«ITIES.     See  GriLi>. 

FKAl'D.     Kevi*  principles  of  law  are  oftener 
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the  author  of  *^  Reminiscences  of  Charleston,^^    been  expressly  founded  in  England  tnd  tha 

United  States  upon  the  rule  careat  empter,  or. 
let  the  buyer  beware ;  and  it  wom  once  applied 
almost  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  if  a  hover 
did  not  choose  to  obtain  an  express*  warrftntj 
of  the  thing  sold,  he  was  remedil«rs&:^  whatvi«r 
might  be  the  amount  of  deception  prartised 


or  more  emphatically  asserted  than  that  fraud  '  upon  him,  or  rather  whatever  mi^hi  \n  lit 


avoids  every  contract  tainti'd  with  it,  and  an- 
nuls evt-ry  transaction.  It  is  seldom  that  this 
is  not  true;  hut  there  are  certain  rules  and 
quahticuti4iits  which  must  he  known  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  prac^tical  application  of  the 
principle.  Thus,  fraud  does  not  so  much  make 
the  contract  tainted  with  it  void,  as  voidable. 
This  is  an  important  practical  distinction,  for  a 
void  contract  has,  and  can  have,  no  efficacy 
whatever,  being  simply  nothing ;  whereas  he 


degree  or  the  way  in  which  he  was  fienuittcd 
to  deceive  himself.  But  in  die  article  Wab- 
RANTT  we  shall  show  that  there  has  U%b  a 
important  moditication  of  the  law  in  thi«  re- 
spect.— While  it  is  impossible  to  state  pr«ciM> 
by  definition  what  frauds  the  law  will  n^cef- 
nize  and  treat  as  soch,  and  what  it  « ill  doc 
some  leading  principles  ron  through  th«  adjc- 
dication  on  this  subject,  and  may  help  to  a  jvtf 
understanding  of  the  matter.     One  is,  thai  the 


who  is  defrauded  in  a  contract  or  transaction  j  fraud  must  be  material  to  the  contract  or  trui- 
may  still  i)e  on  the  whole  benefited  by  it,  and    action,  and  as  it  were  enter  into  it«  verr  <•- 
he  may  trertiiinly  waive  his  right  to  avoid  it  for  |  sence  and  substance ;  and  the  be»t  tv^t  of  tha 
the  fraud ;  and  if  he  does  so,  the  fraudulent    may  be  found  in  the  question,  would  the  trii»' 
party  cannot  insist  that  his  own  fraud  has  lib-  |  action  have  taken  place  if  the  fraud  had  jM 
erated   him  from  his  own  engagements,  and  ;  been  practised  ?    For  if  it  would  not.  the  feud 
annulled  his  obligations.     It  is  very  difficult  to    was  material.    Another  is,  that  the  fraud  iLSil 
give  a  legal  definition  of  fraud;  but  it  may  bo    work  an  actual  and  substantial  itgury.  for  Btt» 
said  to   be  any  deception  by  which  another    intention  or  expectation  is  not  enough.  Am^ber 
person  is  injured.     This  definition  leaves  it  ne-  ;  is,  that  the  defrauded  party  must  not  onlykavc 
cessary  to  explain  how  far  such  deception  may  |  believed  in  |>oint  of  fact  the  fuliv  Mat^ncK 
be  carried,  and  what  its  character  must  be,  be-  |  but  must  have  had  a  rational  right  to  bc&n 
fore  the  law  recognizes  it  as  fraud,  and  will    it,  because  he  cannot  call  upon  the  law  topn^ 
permit  a  party  ii^ured  by  it  to  find  legal  re-  |  tect  him  from  the  consetjuences  of  his  own  MT- 
dress,  cither  by  annulling  his  engagements  or  :  lect  or  folly.     Here  the  law  looks  carefbDv  k 
otherwise.     For  it  is  certain  that  not  all  de-  |  the  injured  person's  ability  to  protect  himself: 
ception  is  fraud  in  law.    The  Roman  civil  law    and  it  is  far  more  liberal  in  its  snpprMsk*  U 
used  the  phrase  ilofus  maJun^  evil  deceit,  to  ,  fraud,  or  in  remedying  its  coniequenceik  vha 
express  the  fraud  which  the  law  dealt  with,    that  fraud  was  practised  against  one  who  froB 
We  have  no  similar  phrase  in  our  law,  but  we    age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  or  the  coifr- 
have  an  exactly  similar  distinction,  altliongh  it    dence  arising  from  a  fiduciary  relation,  hti  a 
is  difficult  to  define  or  even   to  illustrate  it.  I  right  to  call  on  the  law  for   its  proCi 
The  law  of  morality  and  of  religion  is  plain  and  .  Another  distinction  which  the  law       t       > 
simple :    "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have    founded  on  practical  reasona.  which 
them  do  unto  you  ;^^  and  any  (Taft  or  cunning,  ,  indeed  to  a  necessity,  but  is  acarcelj  Shm      ■ 
any  concealment  or  prevarication,  or  consent  |  by  principles  of  morality;  it  is  that  1 
to  sclf-decepti(m,  by  which  one  may  make  gain    concealment  and  misrepresentation. 
over  another,  is  clearly  a  violation  of  this  law.     branches  of  the  law,  as  that  of  insnrki 
But  it  is  Certain  that  there  is  a  large  amount    distinction  is  of  little  value,  but  gene         » 
of  craft,  and  a  very  cunning  kind  of  <leception,    has  much  force.    Thus,  if  one  bars      w« 
active  or  passive,  of  which  the  law  takes  no  '  cre<lit  who  is  at  the  time  insolvi      .  • 
cognizance,  and  which  characterize  a  very  large  '  nothing  about  his  affairs,  the  sale 
proportion  of  the  common  transactions  of  so-    the  property  passes  to  the  buyer,  «r- 
ciety.     Somewhere  the  law  draws  a  line  be-    seller  only  his  claim  for  the  price, 
tween  that  measure  and  that  manner  of  decep-    buyer,  being  insolvent,  falsely  rep; 
ti«»n  a^:iin>t  which   it  directs  men  to  protect    self  to  the  seller  as  having  suffio  v 

themselves  by  their  own  caiiti«)n.  under  the    to  justify  the  .sale  or  credit,  thw  iS  • 
penalty  of  sntlVring  without  reme<ly  any  mis-    which  permits  the  seller  to  avoid  tlie  saU 
chiefs  wliirh  may  result  from  their  want  of     to  reclaim  the  goods.    (See  pALax  1  ■» 

skill  or  <-are,  and  that  larger  or  deeper  or  more    The  question  how  far  one  is  boond  »»««■ 
imp(»rtant  kind  ol'deorption  which  it  considers    nicate  to  another  any  special  facta  wbita  ■■ 
it   unreasonaMe   to  re<|uire   that   men  should    knows,  or  indeed  any  infon  n  «  kt 

guard  them-idves  from  without  its  aid.     Mut    possesses,  has  often  passed  i  i 

where  this  line  \rs  drawn  it  would  be  impossible    That  a  sale  is  not  voidable  luvn       u 
to  declare  by  any  formula.     Indeed,  there  are    party  knew  what  the  other  did  in  i 

whole  chiss<*s  of  c:ise<<  in  which  it  miiy  he  con-    ors<»ld  because  of  his  better  knoi«M         ■ 
sidcred  as  not  vvt  Sittled  what  the  law  i<  in    certain  and  obvious ;  and  perhaps       ■■ 
this  respect.     Thus,  the  law  of  warranty  has    certain  imd  obvious  that  if  the  L 
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transactions  of  this  kind,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  buying  and  selling,  of  all  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  speculation,  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  held  that  a  buyer  is  not  bound  to  com- 
municate to  a  seller  extrinsic  circumstances 
which  were  very  material  to  the  price,  and 
were  known  to  the  buyer  alone.  Still,  while 
the  law  is  so  in  general,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  concealment  of  special  knowledge 
invalidates  a  transaction  founded  upon  that 
concealment,  if  one  injures  another  by  such 
fraud  as  the  law  recognizes,  he  is  responsible 
although  not  interested  in  the  transaction,  and 
not  himself  gaining  by  the  fraud ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  one  knowingly  gives  false  recom- 
mendations of  a  person  seeking  employment; — 
It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  fraud,  or  that  bv  which  the  law 
treats  as  fraudulent  certain  acts  which  have, 
or  which  are  adapted  to  have,  the  effect  of 
fraud,  although  none  be  intended ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  one  buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it, 
however  honestly,  in  the  [mssession  of  the  sell- 
er, this  is  a  void  sale  as  against  a  third  party 
who  buys  of  the  seller  not  knowing  the  pre- 
vious sale.  This  not  taking  away  what  one 
buys  is  held  in  some  courts  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  constructive  fraud,  and  in  others 
to  be  only  what  is  called  a  badge  of  fraud,  or 
a  very  susi)icious  circumstance  indicating  fraud, 
but  open  to  exphwation.     (See  Sale.) 

FSArilS,  SUtite  •f.  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
law,  and  in  its  extent  and  systematic  fonn  is 
quite  unknown  out  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  United  States.  It  originntcil,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  earnest  desire  of  eminent 
English  jurists  to  prevent  the  numerous  frauds 
which  were  per])etrated  by  means  of  8ul)orned 
and  perjured  witnesses;  and  it  was  thought 
tliat  the  more  etFectual  way  of  doing  this  would 
be  a  provision  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
common  contracts  should  be  incapable  of  legal 
enforcement  unless  they  were  reduced  to  wri- 
ting and  signed  by  the  party  whom  it  was 
sought  to  charge.  For  this  purpose,  in  the 
29th  year  of  Charles  H.  (ir>7H),  the  *' statute 
for  the  preventitm  of  frauds  and  perjuries'*  was 
enacted ;  and  it  is  commonlv  known  bv  the 
shorter  name  of  the  **  statute  of  frauds."'  It 
has  alwavs  been  doubted  bv  wise  law  vers  and 

•  •  • 

judges  whether  this  statute  has  not  caused  and 

Srotocte4l  as  many  frauds  as  it  has  prevented. 
;ut  the  same  reasons  which  led  to  its  enacts 
ment  have  always  pn)dnce<l  a  prevailing  belief 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  useful.  Hence,  its 
provisions  have  been  enacted  more  or  less  en- 
tirely, or  <leclared  to  be  law  by  adoption,  in 
nearly  if  not  quite  uU  the  states  of  the  Union. 
In  no  one  of  thi-m  is  the  English  statute  ver- 
bally copied  ;  and  perhaps  the  provisions  are 
not  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  states.  But 
they  all  copy  parts  of  the  original  statute,  and 
most  of  them  enact  its  most  material  parts; 
and  the  difference  between  the  enactments  of 
different  states  is,  generally  s]»eaking,  not  im- 


portant. The  reason  why  so  many  have  deemed 
the  statute  useless  or  worse  is,  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  make  all  its  provisions, 
or  even  its  more  important  ones,  universally 
known.  Hence,  while  by  its  requirement  of 
written  evidence  it  tends  strongly  to  suppress 
that  large  class  of  frauds  which  was  founded 
upon  mere  perjury,  it  tends  also  to  expose  in- 
nocent parties  to  grievous  fraud  through  their 
ignorance  of  this  requirement.  They  make,  and 
perhaps  with  much  care,  important  bargains, 
with  all  the  details  well  a(]yusted ;  but  they  do 
not  take  the  precaution  to  have  their  agree- 
ments reduced  to  writing  and  verified  by  signa- 
ture; and  after  complying  with  their  part  of 
the  bargain  in  good  faith,  they  learn  for  the 
first  time  in  court,  or  from  their  counsel,  that 
their  bargain  gives  them  no  legal  right  or 
remedy,  because  of  the  omission  of  that  which 
they  haid  never  supposed  to  be  requisite.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  the  most  general  rules  in 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute  (mean- 
ing thereby  both  those  which  are  most  widely 
adopted,  and  those  of  the  most  important  and 
frequent  application)  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States;  without,  however,  attempting  to  go 
into  a  close  consideration  of  the  details  and 
diversities  of  state  enactment  or  adjudication. 
— By  the  fourth  section  of  the  English  statute, 
which  is  the  one  that  our  statutes  copy  most 
fre(iuently,  no  action  can  be  brought  upon  an 
agreement  not  re<luced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
some  person  by  him  authorized,  if*  by  the  ac- 
tion :  1,  any  executor  or  administrator  is  to  be 
charged  to  answer  damages  for  the  deceased 
out  of  his  own  estate;  2,  or  if  any  person  is 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage 
of  another ;  3,  or  upon  any  agreemont  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage ;  4,  or  upon  any  contract 
for  the  sale  of  lands,  or  any  interest  in  or  con- 
cerning them ;  5,  or  any  agrc^euK'nt  not  to  be 
performed  within  (me  year  from  tlio  making 
thereof.  In  reference  to  all  these,  it  is  held 
that  a  signing  is  sutlicient  if  substantial,  al- 
though not  literal  and  formal :  as  if  in  a 
letter  signed  by  the  party  he  alludes  to  and 
recognizes  the  agreement ;  or  if  the  party 
writes  his  name  at  the  beginning  or  in  any 
part  of  the  agreement,  with  the  intention  that 
it  shall  verify  the  instrument  as  his  own ;  or 
if  a  broker,  f4>r  both  parties  or  either  party, 
writes  their  or  his  name  in  his  Imok,  they  or 
he  assenting.  But  where,  as  in  some  of  our 
statutes,  the  word  used^  is  not  **  signe<l  '*  but 
**suli8cribed,''  there  it  has  been  sai<l,  but  may 
not  be  certain,  that  the  name  must  be  written 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agreement.  So  the  name 
may  be  printed,  or  written  in  pencil.  An  agent 
may  sign,  and  may  sign  sutliciently  although 
he  write  only  his  own  name;  and  any  ratifica- 
tion of  his  signature  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
previous  authority.  But  one  of  the  <'ontract- 
ing  parties  cannot  sign  as  the  agent  of  the 
other.     An  auctioneer  or  his  clerk,  or  a  broker, 
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may  be  nsrent  for  oitlier  party  or  1>oth ;  nnd  his  '  himself  is  to  sever  and  deliver  them.  A 
entry  of  tlio  name  of  a  seller  or  purchusur,  at  license  to  use  laud  for  some  special  purpoM,  m 
the  tinio  of  the  sale,  sntisties  the  requirement  to  stack  hay,  or  leave  a  wagon  on  it  for  tdion 
of  the  Htatiite,  unless  there  he  some  agreement  time,  is  not  a  bargain  for  an  interesi  in  laad^ 
or  condition  to  the  contrary.  The  written  Hut  a  contract  to  convey  lands  for  (-vrtaia  mt- 
a^eemeiit  need  not  be  in  any  precise  or  n*^-  vices  is  within  the  statute;  and  if  it  hr  BviiK 
lar  form,  but  must  contain  all  the  substantial  writing,  and  the  services  be  rendered,  tbvpir- 
elements  o(  the  bar^in.  In  England,  and  in  ty  renderinf;  them  cannot  enforce  the  c(»atnrt 
some  of  our  states,  it  must  recite  the  ronsidera-  !  or  have  the  lands;  but  he  inajr  sue  for  liieTilae 
tion  of  the  contract,  wliile  in  others,  if  the  of  his  serviceis  and  in  detemiininjr  that  %tjm 
promise  )>e  in  writ injr  and  signed,  thecoiisidera-  '.  the  value  of  the  lands  may  be  taken  into 
tion  may  ))e  proved  by  other  evidence.  The  sideration.  The  fifth  clause  relates  to  u 
agreement  may  be  contained  in  letters,  and  ment  ^*  that  is  not  to  be  perfonuv^l  within 
written  on  several  pieces  of  pa])er,  if  they  are  ;  year  from  the  making  thereof/*  Here  tW  in- 
such  that  they  can  be  read  together  consis-  portant  principle  has  become  well  settled  tki 
tently  witli  their  purpose  and  character.  And  ■  a  contract  or  agreement  is  not  within  the  «a^ 
if  a  contract  be  severable  in  its  own  nature,  ute,  and  therefore  need  not  be  in  writing  if  t 
and  in  s<^>me  of  its  parts  the  statutory  require-  ■  be  in  reality  and  in  good  faith  capable  of  a  fiii 
ment  is  satisfied  ana  in  some  not,  the  contract  and  substantial  perfonnance  wiUiin  one  ytar. 
is  still  enforceable  for  those  parts  which  comply  unless  extraonlinary  circumstances  intrrt'tfv  to 
with  the  statute.  If  a  written  contract  be  prevent  it ;  and  this  principle  is  applied  «t«b 
sued,  it  may  l>e  shown  in  defence  that  it  has  where  the  parties  themselves  do  not  conus- 
been  altered.  Hut  if  a  plaintiti'  rests  uiK>n  his  plate  any  performance  of  the  ci»ntract  witb^t 
written  contract,  but  can  maintain  his  action  year  from  the  ma  king  of  iL  Thua,  if  one  apttf 
by  it  only  by  showing  that  it  was  orally  altered,  to  work  for  another  '*  for  one  ytrar,"  no  tiat 
it  is  no  longer  the  written  c<mtract  on  which  for  the  beginning  of  the  service  being  fixed  k 
be  rests,  and  the  action  is  defeated.  Of  the  has  a  right  to  l>egin  instaLtly,  and  then  all  Ui 
special  clauses,  the  second,  relating  to  a  promise  >  service  will  be  rendered  within  the  year,  mi 
*'to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscar-  the  contract  need  not  be  in  writing-  Ititi» 
riage  (»f  nnother,'^  makes  this  statute  cover  all  (lortant  to  remember,  that  if  a  contract  vhkk 
guaranties;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  should  have  been  in  writing,  but  is  bol  if 
respect  to  them.  Hut  it  will  be  more  conve-  '  wholly  performed  on  one  side,  and  v  vaA  iksl 
nient  t(»  state  the  law  in  this  behalf  under  the  nothing  remains  but  the  payment  of  theeofr 
title  (tT'arantt.  The  third  clause,  which  siderationmoney,  there  are  many  cases  in  vlaek 
relates  tu)>romises  *Mn  consideration  of  mar-  •  an  action  may  l»e  maintained  in  si4tte  fcts  ki 
riage,''  is  held  not  to  apply  to  a  promise  or  th6  money  due. — Another  section  (the  ITtt 
contract  to  marry,  but  to  all  promises  of  set-  of  the  English  statute)  enacts  that  **bocm- 
tlement,  advancement,  or  other  provision  in  tract  for  tlje  sale  of  any  gooda^  warea.  or  i 
view  of  marriage,  and  therefore  all  these  must  chandises,  for  the  price  of  JClO  or  upward 
be  in  writing  and  signed.  And  it  must  be  a  be  good,  except  the  buyer  aliall  acoefrt 
promise  to  the  other  jiarty;    thus  a  promise    the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receiTe  & 

of  an  advancement  made  to   a  daughter,  in    or  give  something  by  war  of  eamete  m 
writing,  not  known  to  the  intended  husband  '  the  bargain,  or  in  part  paymenL**  or  that 
until  after  the  marriage,  is  not  a  promise  to    note  or  mem<irandum  be   t         d  as 
him   nnd   cannot  be  enforced   by  him.      The    This  provision,  in  some  for&i  vr  < 
fourth  clause  relates  to  any  promise  or  con-  .  common  in  the  United  States.     Tuei 
tract  for  "the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  he-    riously  fi.Ted.  in  different  states,  at  hv 
reditament*!,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning    to  $00,  rarely  less  or  more.      The  : 
them."     The  very  broad  scope  of  this  phrase-    questions  which  liave  arisen  under 
oloiry  h:i*i  been  considerably  curtailed  by  ad-    are,  what  delivery  and  acceptance^  w 
judicatinii.     Thus,  a  .contract  for  the  sale  of     earnest,  or  what  part  pajiiient,  will 
growing  crops  may  be  within  the  requirement    statute,  so  as  to  make  the  wri     m 
of  the  statute  or  without  it,  accortlinj;  to  cir-    sary.     In  the  first  place,  there  1  m  < 

cumstances.     If  the  crop  is  already  reaped,  it    delivery  and  acceptance.     A  meei*  u, ani 
is  certainly  severed  from  the  land,  and  is  of     agree  orally  that  A  shall  buy  100  lialr* 
course  a  mere  chattel :    but  even  if  it  be  still    ton  which  H  has  f(»r  sale  for  $2^000. 
growing,  if  the  intention  of  the  parties  be  to    the  cotton  forthwith  to  A'S  s     «.  ■ 

reap  it  when  grown  and  remove  it  jit  once  from    conling  to  common  law,  comiilv       ^  • 
the  land,  this  is  not  held  to  be  a  <M>iitra<'t  for  a    IVs  right  to  demand  the  pnce, 
sale  of  an  interest  in  lands;  and  tiie  «ame  rule    statute  of  frauds,  if  tliere  lie  no  1 
was  a]ii>rh'd  to  a  sale  of  mulberry  tree>^  in  a  nur-    randnni  in  writing   signed  bv  a.  ■■ 
sery.     While  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  the    stantly,  and  without  assigning 
cases,  we  think  the  same  rule  of  con^^truction    all  the  cotton  Imck  to  B.     A*  •«■  1 
applies  to  growiniTLTass.  trees,  or  tVuit^.  making    livery,  it  may  l»e  said,  in  generaL 
writing'  uniieee^isarv  for  tlie  «'rif<invirM'iit  of  a    transfer  of  iMtssession  and  cont 
c<mtrart  respecting  them  :  i.t  least,  if  the  seller    seller,  tor  the  pur|>ose  and  wi  o 
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putting;  tlio  goods  out  of  his  hands  and  into  the 
DaDtls  of  the  buyer.  It  may  be  an  actual  de- 
livery ;  or  it  muy  be  conntructive,  as  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  key  of  a  warehouse,  or  making  an 
entry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  or 
the  delivery  of  an  indorsed  bill  of  lading,  or 
even  pointing  out  as  the  buyer*s  own  massy 
goods  that  are  difficult  of  removal,  as  timber 
in  a  dock,  or  a  large  stack  of  hay.  80  a  part 
may  be  delivered  for  the  whole,  and  carry  with 
it  con<itnictively  the  delivery  of  the  whole.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  as  to  what  constitutes  accept- 
ance, wo  muAt  look  mainly  at  the  intention  of  ' 
the  party  ;  for  if  he  so  acts  as  to  manifest  his 
assent  to  the  delivery,  and  his  intention  to  ac- 
cept and  retain  the  goods,  or  so  as  to  justify 
the  seller  in  believing  that  the  buyer  so  assents 
and  intends,  this  will  have  the  etfect  of  fixing 
his  liability  for  the  price,  whatever  be  the  way 
in  which  he  expresses  this  assent  and  intention. 
Uence^  mere  delay,  or  holding  the  goods  for  a 
consi<ierable  time  in  silence,  is  an  assent  and 
acceptance.  Hut  aft  he  has  a  right  to  examine 
the  goo<ls  and  see  whether  he  chooses  to  accept 
them,  he  must  be  allowed  time  enough  for  this 
purpose;  and  his  silence  during  a  period  of 
time  that  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  this  is 
not  eTi<lence  of  acceptance.  It  has  been  much 
que<«tioned  whether  the  sale  of  shares  or  stocks 
in  in<'urporated  companies,  as,  for  example,  in 
Gor|>orntions  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for 
railroads,  and  the  like,  is  a  sale  of  ''goods, 
wares,  And  merchandises/^  within  the  meaning 
and  o[)eration  of  the  statute.  In  England  the  ' 
prevailin^r  authority  is  that  these  shares  are 
not  "^roods,  wares,  or  merchandises"  within 
the  statute,  and  therefore  the  bargain  need  not 
be  in  writing.  Perhaps  the  prevailing  rule  in 
the  United  States  is  the  other  way.  But  the 
anthorities  are  to  some  extent  conflicting,  and 
the  question  may  not  be  considered  settled. 
As  to  giving  something  by  way  of  earnest  (the 
exact  words  of  the  English  statute  are  ''  in 
earnest''),  almost  anything  which  has  on  actual 
raluo,  though  a  small  one,  may  suffice.  Thus, 
a  dime,  or  even  a  cent,  might  be  sufficient,  but  i 
not  a  straw  or  a  chip,  though  it  were  called  | 
"earnest  money;"  it  would  be  safe,  however, 
if  earnest  were  relied  upon  as  clinching  the 
bargain  (to  use  an  old  phrase),  to  give  money 
of  some  real  and  considerable  value.  So,  part 
payment  has  the  same  effect  as  earnest  money ; 
oat  it  must  be  an  actual  part  payment.  There- 
fore, if  the  seller  owes  the  buyer,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  bargain  that  the  debt  shall  bo  dis- 
charged and  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
price  to  be  paid,  the  contract  must  neverthe- 
less be  in  writin^r,  because  this  is  not  a  part 
payment  within  the  meaning  and  requirement 
of  the  statute.'  If,  however,  the  debt  were 
certainly  and  irrevocably  discharged,  as  by  the 
giving  up  of  a  note  of  hand,  the  decision  might 
be  other wist\  The  difficult  question  has  been 
much  C(insi<lere<l  whether  a  bargain  that  A 
should  make  and  sell  a  certain  article  to  H  is  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  thing,  which  must 
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be  in  writing,  or  a  mere  bargain  whereby  B 
hires  A  to  work  for  him  in  a  certain  way, 
which  need  not  bo  in  writing.  Perhaps  no 
better  rule  or  principle  for  deciding  this  ques- 
tion can  be  found  than  the  following :  A  con- 
tract to  buy  a  thing  presently,  which  the  seUer 
has  not  now,  is  just  as  mnch  within  the  require- 
ment of  the  statute  as  a  bargain  for  a  present 
sale ;  and  if  by  the  bargain  the  seller  may  him- 
self buy,  or  make,  or  procure  in  any  way  he 
likes,  the  thing  he  agrees  to  sell,  this  is  only  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  must  be 
in  writing.  But  if  the  seller,  and  ho  alone,  is 
by  the  bargain  to  mannfacture  these,  and  in  a 
certain  way,  and  of  certain  materials,  or  after 
a  certain  model,  or  if  in  any  way  it  appears 
that  the  seller  is  to  make  certain  things  and 
charge  therefor  a  price  for  his  labor,  skill,  and 
material,  althongh  all  these  are  included  in  the 
mere  sale  price  of  the  article,  then  it*  is  a  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  tlie  goods,  and  not 
merely  a  contract  for  their  sale,  and  it  need  not 
be  in  writing.  The  statute  itself,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  speaks  of  part 
payment  only ;  but  courts  of  equity,  both  there 
and  here,  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  rule 
that  part  performance  of  any  of  the  contracts 
within  the  statute  of  frauds  shall  have  the  same 
effect  that  part  payment  has  upon  a  contract 
of  sale  by  the  statute.  Some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  rule ;  bnt 
it  may  now  be  considered  settled  that  courts 
of  equity,  or  courts  of  law  having  equity  pow- 
ers (as  most  American  courts  of  law  now  have), 
will  enforce  an  oral  contract  which  sliould  have 
been  in  writing,  provided  there  has  been  an 
actual  and  substantial  part  performance  of  it 
by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged. — In  regard 
to  other  sections  of  the  English  and  some  of 
the  American  statutes  of  frauds,  or  analogous 
statutes,  see  Lease,  Trust,  and  Will. 

FRArE^'BrEG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  East  Prussia,  41  m.  S.  W.  of  Konigs- 
berg,  on  the  Frische  Ilaff,  and  at  the  month  of 
the  Baude;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Enneland.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  on  an  elevation,  has  six 
towers,  and  with  its  surroundings  constitutes 
a  kind  of  fortress ;  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Co- 
pernicus, who  in  1543  died  here. 

FR.41'E.VFFXD,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital 
of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  Murg,  an 
affluent  of  the  Thur,  23  m.  X.  E.  of  ZQrich ; 
pop.  in  1870,  5,188,  most  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Reformoil  church.  It  has  a  cantonal  school, 
which  was  founded  in  1853,  and  consists  of  a 
gvmnasium  and  an  industrial  establishment. 
'  FRArF^\$rrADT,  f kristlai  Martia  JiIIks  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  bom  at  Bojanowo,  in  Posen, 
April  17«  1813.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  was  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Baron  Meyendorff  in  1841- 
'4,  and  next  in  that  of  Prince  Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein  in  Russia  till  1846.  Since  1848  he  has 
resi<lcd  in  Berlin.  He  was  at  first  to  some  ex- 
tent an  adherent  of  Hegel,  the  influence  of 
whose  doctrines  is  apparent  in  his  works  Uebtr  , 
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harung  (1848),  Aeiithetisehe  Fragen  (18*53),  &c. 


univeruity  (1822),  member  of  the  French 


He  afterward  made  the  Acquaintance  of  Scho-  j  my,  peer  of  France,  and  minister  of  ecricui" 
penhauer  and  became  his  most  diBtin^i&>hed    tical  affairs  and  pablio  instmctiun  (1824).    Ht 


follower.  Among  liis  8ub8e<iuent  works  are: 
Ueher  die  NaturwitmeMehaft^  &r.  (1855);  iMr 
Material  ism  un  (1851));  JJan  iittUrhe  Lehen^ 
ethische  Stutlien  (Leipsic,  1868);  and  Blieke  in 


recalled  the  Jesuits  into  the  MihooU  and  rharrb- 
es.  In  1830  he  was  intrusted  by  Charles  X.  vitb 
the  education  of  the  duke  of  liordeanx.  wLoa 
he  soon  after  accom]>anied  into  exile.    He  n- 


die  mtellektuf lie, phyaiseheund moral isrhe  Welt  turned  to  France  in  1838,  after  wliich  he  brei 
(1869).  He  published  several  works  relating  I  in  retirement.^  His  principal  works  are  fuienl 
to  Schopenhauer  and  to  his  literary  remains .  orations  on  the  prince  of  Cond^  Cardinal  Tal- 
(1861-M),  and  edited  his  complete  works  (6  leyrand.  and  I^uisXVlII. ;  Le9  rrais  primhfm 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1874).  de  r£gli$e  gallieane,  &c.  (181 B);  and  a  rc4!fe- 

FRAlNIIOtXR,  Jweph  tm,  a  German  optician,  tion  of  his  conferences  under  the  title  of  Li/etm 
born  in  Strnubing,  Havana,  March  6, 1787,  died  i  du  Christianume  {S  vols.),  of  which  15  edtaiuai 
June  7,  1826.  The  son  of  a  glazier,  ho  exer-  |  appeared  between  1825  and  1S43,  and  wbirk 
cised  in  boyhood  the  trade  of  his  father.  In  ;  was  translated  into  many  lanfruairesL 
the  intervals  of  labor  he  studied  the  laws  of  j  FSEDECOBfDA,  a  Franklsh  queen,  the  rivil  •( 
optics,  made  himself  familiar  with  mathematics  the  famous  Brunehaut,  bom  abont  M<V  M 
and  astronomy,  and  in  1806  became  technical  in  597.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  Aodftrcffn 
director  of  the  mathematical  institute  at  Mu-  '  queen  of  Chilperic  I.  of  Neustria,  and  thekitf 
nich.  He  afterward  united  with  Keichunbach  being  captivated  by  her  beauty  maiic  her  k» 
and  Utzsi'hnoider  in  founding  at  Henodict-Heu-  j  concubine.  She  contrived  by  a  trick  the  ir> 
ren  an  establishment  for  the  fuhrinition  of  di-  ^  pudiation  of  the  queen,  bnt  waci  di«apiHMBli4 
optric  instruments,  which  was  transferri*<l  to  by  the  marriage  of  Chilperic  with  liah«iirffc 
^iunich  in  181U.  He  manufactured  the  finest  |  a  Visigoth  princess  and  sister  of  BnmekMl 
crown  glass,  much  superior  to  the  English,  for  j  or  Brunehilde,  who  had  l»een  married  la  kii 
a<*lironiatic  telescopes  and  prisms,  and  invente<l  brother  Sigebert,  king  of  Aostrasia.  ACtribi- 
a  machine  for  polishing  surfaces  in  parabolic  '  ting  this  marriage  to  the  inflnence  uf  the  A» 
segments,  a  heliometer,  a  microscope,  and  the  i  trasianqneen,Fredegonda  vowed  deadly  kabW 
celebrated  parallactic  teles<'ope  of  the  observa-  !  to  both  sisters.  She  removed  GalaoiDda  by*" 
tory  of  Dorpat.  Hy  using  fine  prisms  that  were  sassination,  became  her  8ucc«Mc>r,  and  hro^^ 
free  from  veins  ho  discovered  about  59U  black    about  a  war  of  the  two  brothero.  in 


lines  crossing  the  solar  spectrum,  and  projected  Sigebert  was  victoriona,  bat  soon  fefl  by  tW 
the  most  important  of  these  in  a  drawing  of  the  ■  hands  of  her  assassins  (675).  BrunehaaL  vhs 
spectrum.  Similar  lines  he  found  in  the  sj>ec-  !  became  her  captive,  escaped  death  and  k\ 
tra  of  the  moon  and  of  some  of  the  planets  and    ed  to  her  own  country;  oat  Meroveoa,  thi 


of  Chili>eric  by  his  first  wife,  who  bad  b 
cretly  married  to  her,  fell  a  victim  to 
venge  of  liis  stepmother.    A  aeriea  of  atcvc 
crimes  followed.     Pretextatna  waa  tiv*^ 


fixed  stars,  but  none  in  nrtificial  white  lights. 
(See  Spkitim'M  Analysis.) 

FRAIKTADT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince nf  Posi'n,  7  m.  from  the  frontier  of  Silesia, 
and  14  X.  E.  of  (ilogau ;  ]K)p.  in  1871,  G,515.    ously  murdered;  Clovia,  the  brother  of 
It  has  a  convent,  an  orphan  h«>use.  a  Iteafsrkttle    veus,  was  executed  on  the  false  aci  i 

of  the  first  class,  and  manufactures  chiefly  of    having  caused  the  death  of  Fredegoi 
woollen  and  linen  cloth.     In  1700  the  Swedes,  '  children;  the  mother  of  the  prineaa  »m 
under  Charles  XIF.*s  general  Kehnsl^iold.  ob-  ;  gled,  their  sister  outraged  and  en        a 
tain^Ml  here  a  victory  over  the  unite<l  Saxons    c<mvent.    Finally,  she  contriTed 
and  KiNsians.  -  tion  of  her  hnsliand,  and  asanmed  uiv  ibw 

FB.IlSSIMirS,  Deals  Lar,  a  French  prelate  and  |  ment  in  the  name  of  her  son  Clotaira.    Shti 
statesiiini),  1»nrn  at  Curieres,  in  the  district  (»f  :  successfully  resumed  the  war  ai  I 

Uouergue,   May  0,   UtM,  died  at  St.  (ieniez,  .  sia,  and  remained  in  power  till  I       m 
Dec.  ]*J.  1841.'  He  studied  theology  at  Paris,  '      FIEDEBiai.    See  FainKBiriA. 
was   admitt(.-<t  to  orders   in    17^9.  retired  to        FIEDEEICK^    LAN.  emintT  of 
Koiiergue  «1  wring  the   revolutionary  pers<^cu-  ■  Iwjrdering   on    PennsylTania,    aaKd    i 
tion,  an<l  began  at  Paris  in  1803  tlie  ]>ub]ic    from  Virginia  on  the  8.  W.  by  Che  . 
lectures  upnn  tiie  |>nN)fs  of  Christianity  which    river;  area  about  770  sq.  m. ;    pop. 
were  the  basis  of  his   reputation.      Hi«  el o-    47,572,  of  whom  7.678  were  colored,   a 
quence  and    genius  attracted   the  cultivated    of  the  Bine  Ridge  of  ViniiBia,  < 
youth  of  the  capital,  and  oi)erated  effectively  |  mountain,  mns  along  its  W.  bore       m^ 
against  tlie  reigninir  ]iliit<»sop!iy.   When  in  1K09  >  of  the  land  in  the  central  and  E.  r- 
tJie  French  empire  came  into  collisiitn  with    dulating.    The  soil  it  fertile  i 
the  holy  see.   his  lectures  were  interrupted,  ;  by  the  Monocacy  rirer,  Cotv 
and  in  1S1I  he  again  retircMl  to  Kou«rgue,  and    ganore,  and  Bennett^a  creeka. 
returned  only  with  the  Hourbons.    In  Ortober,    manganese,  excellent  lb         oe. 
1H14,  he  resumed   his  conferences,  and   was  ,  marlile  are  among  the        v      i 
made  successively  royal  preacher,  bishop  of     county  is  traversed  by 
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and  the  Western  Maryland  railroads,  and  has 
on  its  8.  W.  border  the  Potomac  river  and  tlie 
Ohio  and  Che8ai>eake  canal.  The  chief  pro- 
duirtionii  in  1870  were  1.133,623  bushels  of 
whent,  54,91)5  of  rye,  1,860,420  of  corn,  250,- 
069  of  oats,  138. 4S4  of  potatoes,  32,893  tons 
of  hay,  877,784  lbs.  of  butter,  34,633  of  wool, 
and  274,369  of  tobacco.  There  were  11,860 
horses,  11,907  milch  cows,  10,188  other  cattle, 
9,817  sheep,  and  29,939  swine;  16  manufactories 
of  carriajres  and  wagons,  1  of  charcoal,  15  of 
clothing.  25  of  barrels  and  ciisks,  2  of  fertili- 
zers 15  of  furniture,  6  of  lime,  16  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  3  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds, 
1 1  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  10  of 
cigars,  8  of  woollen  goods,  4  of  bricks,  47 
flour  mills,  4  iron  works,  21  tanneries,  10  cur- 
rying establishments,  and  2  distilleries.  Capi- 
tal, Frederick.  II.  A  N.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  and  W.  by  West  Virginia ; 
area,  378  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,596,  of 
whom  2,733  were  colored.  It  occupies  part 
of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  is  highly  pro- 
dactive,  and  abounds  in  fine  mountain  scene- 
ry. Two  or  three  small  affluents  of  the  Po- 
tomac supply  it  with  good  water  power.  The 
W^inchester,  Potomac,  and  Strasburg  railroad 
passes  throuirh  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  239,698  bushels  of  wheat, 
182,672  of  Indian  corn,  76,743  of  oats,  22,661 
of  poUtoes,  8.725  tons  of  hay,  230,178  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  26,928  of  wool.  There  were  8,990 
horses,  3,405  milch  cows,  4,122  other  cattle, 
6,641  sheep,  and  6,702  swine;  7  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  gloves,  2  of  stoves, 
&c.,  1  of  ground  sumach,  7  of  woollen  goods, 
and  1 9  tiour  mills.     Capital,  Winchester. 

FREDESICIL,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Fred- 
erick CO.,  Maryland,  situated  on  Carroll's  creek, 

2  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Monocacy  river,  about 
40  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  in  1850, 
6,028;  in  1860,  8,143;  in  1870,  8,526,  of 
whom  1,822  were  colored.  It  is  a  well  built 
city,  with  wide  regular  streets,  lined  with 
b<»uses  of  brick  or  stone.     A  branch  railroad 

3  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and 
imi)!ortant  manufactures  of  iron,  wool,  paper, 
tiour,  leatlier,  &c.  There  are  four  national 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $575,000 ; 
a  savings  bonk,  w^ith  $217,231  capital;  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  10  or  12  churches. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  several  important  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions.  Fre<lerick 
college,  established  by  the  state  in  1797,  in 
1872  ha<l  3  professors,  109  students,  and  a 
library  of  2,300  volumes.  Frederick  female 
aeuiinary,  established  in  1842,  had  8  instructors, 
81  students,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 
The  convent  of  the  Visitation  nuns  has  an 
Academy  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes,  and 
the  house  for  novices  of  the  society  of  Jesus 
l.UM)  volumes.  A  state  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  organized 
here  in  1867,  which  in  1872  had  9  instructors, 
97  pupils,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes. 


FREDEIICK,  the  name  of  several  monsrcbs 
and  princes,  arranged  below  under  their  re- 
spective countries  in  alphabetical  order : 

I.   BADBSr. 

FREDERICK  L,  grand  duke,  bom  Sept  9, 
1826.  The  second  son  of  the  grand  duke  Leo- 
l>old,  he  became  regent  for  his  brother,  who 
was  bodily  and  intellectual Ij  infirm,  April  24^ 
1852,  succeeded  as  grand  duke  Sept  5,  1856, 
and  married  in  the  same  year  a  daughter  of  the 
present  emperor  of  Germany,  lie  is  distin- 
guished by  his  enlightened  views  of  civil  and 
religious  government  At  the  gathering  of 
princes  at  Frankfort  in  1863  he  opposed  the 
plans  of  Austria,  and  urged  the  supremacy  of 
Prussia.  He  was  nevertheless  constrained, 
together  with  the  other  states  of  south  Ger- 
many, to  side  with  Austria  in  the  war  of  1866, 
but  subse(|uently  he  readily  and  closely  allied 
himself  with  the  North  German  confedera- 
tion. During  the  Franco-German  war  he  went 
to  Versailles,  and  strenuously  exerted  himself 
4n  favor  of  the  formation  of  the  German  empire 
and  the  imperial  constitution. 

n.   BOHEMIA.. 

FRRDERICK,  elector  palatine  (V.)  and  king 
of  Bohemia,  born  in  Amberg  in  1596,  died  in 
Mentz,  Nov.  19,  1632.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
elector  Frederick  IV.,  and  by  his  mother  grand- 
son of  WilliafQ  I.  of  Orange.  lie  received  a 
careful  education,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
palatinate  in  1610  as  a  minor,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  became 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  union,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  the  thirty  years^  war  (1619)  waa 
elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  revolted  people. 
Induced  by  his  ambitious  wife,  he  accepted  the 
regal  crown,  which  he  soon  after  lost  through 
the  battle  of  Prague  (Nov.  8, 1620),  rapidly  won 
by  his  cousin  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  tlie  head 
of  the  Catholic  league.  Frederick  hastily  es- 
caped to  Holland,  and  lived  in  exile,  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  and  persecuted  by  ridicule. 

III.   DENMARK. 

FREDERICK  TL,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of 
Christian  VII.  and  the  princess  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, bom  Jan.  28,  1768,  died  Dec.  8, 1889.  He 
was  declared  regent  at  the  age  of  1 6.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  much  neglected,  but  he  had 
great  natural  intelligence,  firmness,  and  a  capa- 
city for  observation.  With  the  help  of  his  minis- 
ter Count  Bemstorff  he  applied  himself  to  the 
abolition  of  feudal  serfdom  in  Denmark  (which 
in  1804  he  also  effected  in  Schleswig-Holstein), 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal  code,  the  break- 
ing up  of  monopolies,  the  establishment  of  a 
better  financial  system,  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews,  and  the  earliest  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  March  16,  1792,  waa 
the  date  of  the  edict  against  the  slave  trade, 
providing  for  its  enforcement  on  and  after 
Jan.  1, 1804.  BemstorfiT,  who  died  in  1797,  had 
recommended  to  tlie  regent  to  observe  a  strict 
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Deutrality  in  the  wars  of  tlio  epoch,  hut  this 
soon  became  impossible.  In  1800  tlie  regent 
concluded  a  convention  witii  England,  wliose 
chiim  of  right  to  seurch  Danisli  merchantmen 
for  goods)  contraband  of  war  hud  led  to  much 
recrimination,  and  even  some  acts  of  open  lios- 
tility.  But  in  December,  1H(J<),  Denmark  hav- 
ing Higned  the  maritime  confederacy  with  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Prussia,  on  tenns  similar  to  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1780,  war  broke  out  afresh. 
Every  Danish  vessel  in  English  ]>orts  was  seized 
on  Jan.  U,  1801.  On  March  20  Sir  Hyde  Par- 
ker, with  Nelson  second  in  command,  entered 
the  (*attegat  with  a  fleet  of  47  vessels,  18  of 
wliicli  were  line-of-hattle  ships.  The  regent 
was  summoned  to  withdraw  from  the  neutral 
ctmvention,  and  to  open  his  ports  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  demand  was  rejected,  and  a  furious 
engagement  followed,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet 
was  almost  annihilated  (April  2).  An  armis- 
tice was  now  concluded  for  14  weeks,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  peace,  the  confederacy 
having  been  broken  np  in  consef^uence  of  the 
ossasssination  of  the  czar  Paul.  Frederick, 
however,  persisted  in  the  policy  of  neutrality, 
and  on  Aug.  8,  I807,  n  British  fleet  appeared 
otf  Copenhagen.  The  i)rince  was  summoned 
to  an  alliance  with  Kiigiund,  and  to  surrender 
his  fleets  his  capital,  and  his  castle  at  Elsinore. 
On  his  refusal,  the  capital  was  bombarded  for 
three  days  (Sept.  2-5).  A  capitulation  was 
then  made,  the  fleet  was  transfesred  to  a  British 
admiral,  the  arsenal  and  d(K:ks  were  destroyed, 
and  every  ship  and  boat,  as  well  as  every  avail- 
able piece  of  timber,  rope,  or  shipwright's  tool, 
was  carrie<l  to  Enghmd.  Denmark  threw  her- 
self at  once  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  sent 
forth  a  fleet  of  privateers  which  preyed  inces- 
santly upon  British  commerce.  The  father  of 
the  Danish  regent,  the  unhappy  Christian  VII., 
died  March  13,  1808,  and  Frederick  ascended 
the  throne.  Ho  had  married  in  1700  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  On  Dec. 
10,  1809,  Sweden  signed  away  Finland  to  Rus- 
sia ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  month 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  Denmark  with 
Sweden  which  was  designed  to  reestablish  the 
good  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Both  were 
exhausted  by  the  wars  of  their  great  neigh- 
bi>rs,  and  l>otli  s4H>n  became  subject  to  the  will 
of  Napoleon.  Denmark  remained  his  faithful 
ally,  and  suffered  acconlingly.  In  1814  she  was 
robbed  of  Norway,  in  exchange  for  which  she 
received  Pomenmia,  which  she  afterward  ceded 
to  Prus!<ia.  Frederick  wa««  at  last  compellwl  to 
send  1M,000  men  to  the  allie<l  army  against  the 
French  emperor.  The  kingdom  ha<l  becom** 
bankrupt  in  1H13.  The  peace  brought  with  it 
an  immense  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions ;  and 
real  e-^tate  remaine<l  at  a  great  depreciation  of 
value  as  late  as  IH'JH.  The  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  the  king  gradually  brouirht  about  im- 
provi  incnt  in  genenil  affairs.  A  national  bank 
was  reestablitdied.  The  farmers  wore  allowed 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind.  Onler  was  restored 
to  the  flnances,  and  confldence  returned.    The 


last  part  of  Frederick*8  reign  is  remarkable  far 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  coodcO* 
a  popular  branch  of  the  govemmrnt  (May  dti. 
1831),  which  was  received  bj  liia  snbjectaViiL 
overv  demonstration  of  joy. 

FREDEBICIL  VII.,  kinff  of  Denmark,  bob  and 
successor  of  Christian  VlII.,  bom  inCuprnha- 
gen,  Oct.  G,  1808,  ascended  the  throne  Jan.  t^*. 
1848,  died  at  Glucksburg,  Nor.  15,  1863.  l\U 
mother  was  tlie  princesa  Charlotte  Fr«d«rikr 
of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin.  From  18S€to]*<^ 
he  travelled  in  Tarions  parts  of  Enrope.  ani 
stndied  in  Geneva.  He  married  00  >ut.  I. 
1828,  the  princesa  Wilhelmioa  Maria  of  Dto- 
mark,  whom  he  divorced  in  1887 ;  and  la  tbt 
same  year  he  was  removed  hr  royal  order  to 
Fredericia  in  Jutland.  His  exile  ended  witb  hb 
father's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1889,  vbfa 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  FQnen  andmcB- 
her  of  the  council  of  state.  In  Jnne«  1841.  be 
married  the  princess  Caroline  Charlotte  Mari- 
anne of  Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz,  mhnm  be  ako 
put  away  in  September,  1846  ;  and  in  AngiMt 
1850,  he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  will 
a  milliner  of  Copenhagen  whom  he  had  crea- 
ted Countess  Danner  in  1848.  The  fkriaciTal 
events  of  his  reign  are  the  revolt  of  &>chlesvir- 
Holstein  in  1848,  and  the  subaeonent  war.  sad 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  daea  m  1857,  fern 
account  of  which  see  De!cmask.  After  iW 
restoration  of  peace  he  left  the  control  of  tbe 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  ministrr.  mi 
devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  stndj  of  ante- 
ology.  While  jet  crown  prince  he'waa  pM- 
dent  of  the  royal  arcb»o1ogicaJ  aocietv,  wkU 
place  ho  held  till  his  death,  lie  pnbliiM  § 
number  of  works  on  that  subject^  aniow  ibia 
reh^  den  Bau  der  Bie$enbettem  d^V^mii 
(1857.)  With  his  death  the  elder  line  cf  iW 
royal  honse  of  Oldenburg  became  extind  W$ 
e<iuestrian  statue  was  unveiled  at  CopcBhepi 
on  Oct.  7,  1873. 

IV.  OERMAXT. 

FIEDEBICK  1.,  emperor  of  Gen 
named  Barharossa  (RedbcardX  ■' 
Frederick  II.  of  Swabia,  uid  Ji        u 
of  Henry  the  Blaek,  duke  of  B«««i      0 
1121.  drowned  in  Ama  Minor,  Jon.  «0L  i 
His  uncle,  Conrad  III.,  the  flrrt  € 
iteror  of  the  house  of  Swabia  f  Ho 
II ad  so  entirely  won  the  coi      ^mnm  «■ 
princes  and  nobles  of  both  '.         and  i 
that  upon  his  rccommendatv      F  ■ 

duke  of  Swabia,  was  unaniiuvt  c«m 

successor  (1152).    After  re<      n      ■ 
voltcil  Italian  cities  and  recei 
Italy  at  Pavia,  he  went  to  Ri 
the  pope's  supremaov  there,  « 
shaken  by  Arnold  of  Brescia.  akM 
emperor,  bnt  not  until  the  |         i « 
had  obliged  him  to  perform  bei         1 
ceremonies.    His  next  r*"^  1       ^0 
empire  by  settling  the  ■  1 

archbishop  of  Menti  ami        c 
the  Rhine,  and  the  diffic        •  < 
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dachj  of  Bavaria.  lie  reduced  Boleslas  of  Po- 
land to  vassalage,  and  in  six  years  had  restored 
the  empire  to  the  prosperity  which  it  eiyoyed 
under  Henry  III.  lie  now  tamed  his  attention 
airain  to  Italy,  where  the  smaller  towns  were 
oppressed  by  Milan,  and  in  1158  he  appeared 
before  that  city  with  1 15,000  troops  and  forced 
it  to  submission.  Crema  was  destroyed  after 
a  terrible  siege  (1160).  Milan  soon  rebelled 
again,  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  and 
its  inhabitants  exiled.  Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian 
had  died  (1 159),  and  Alexander  III.  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Frederick  supported  an  anti- 
p<»pe,  Victor  V.  (or  IV.),  and  Alexander  fled  to 
France.  Victor  died  in  11G4,  and  the  emperor 
thereupon  set  up  another  antipope,  who  took 
the  name  of  Pascal  III.,  and  crowned  the  em|)e- 
ror  and  his  consort  a  second  time  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  in  1167.  The  Lombard 
cities  hod  formed  a  powerful  league  against 
Frederick,  and  a  terrible  pestilence  which  broke 
out  in  his  army  forced  him  to  return  to  Ger- 
many in  disguise,  with  only  a  few  followers. 
The  defences  of  Milan  were  then  restored,  and 
a  new  city  sprang  up  in  a  beautiful  and  natu- 
rally fortifie<l  spot,  which  in  honor  of  the  pope 
and  in  defiance  of  the  emperor  was  called 
Alexandria  or  Alessandria.  During  this  time 
Frederick  was  busily  engaged  in  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Germany  and  strengthening  his  own 
power.  In  the  autumn  of  1174  he  invested 
Alessandria,  and  besieged  it  for  five  months, 
during  which  his  anny  suffered  greatly.  The 
Lombards  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  on 
May  '2iK  1170,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
I^«;nano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  (Jomo,  in 
which  Frederick  was  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  was  supposed  for  some  days  to  have  been 
killed.  He  reappeared  at  Pavia,  where  the 
empress  had  already  put  on  mourning,  ac- 
knowledged Alexander  as  po|>e,  and  in  July, 
1177,  held  an  interview  with  him  at  Venice,  in 
which  a  complete  reconciliation  was  efiected, 
Frederick  humbling  himself  again  at  the  |K>pe*s 
feet,  and  receiving  from  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  cities  of  Lom hardy  obtained  a  truce  for 
six  years.  New  troubles  were  now  raised  in 
Germany  by  the  ambitious  duke  Henry  the 
Lion.  He  was  finally  subdued,  and  banished 
for  three  years.  The  Lombard  truce  was  fol- 
lowed in  1 183  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  on 
terras  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  when  Fred- 
erick made  a  journey  to  Italy  soon  afterwani  he 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Tran- 
quillity reigned  in  all  his  dominions  when  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  1187  caused 
I'o[>e  Clement  III.  to  proclaim  the  third  cru- 
Hidw\  The  old  emperor  took  the  cross,  and  in 
the  spring  of  118D  pat  himself  at  the  head  of 
ir»0,o(H)  warriors,  crost^d  Hungary,  severely 
punisliefl  the  Greeks,  whom  he  suspected  of 
treachery,  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  defeat- 
ed the  Moslems  in  several  engagements,  and 
took  Ic(mium  (Konieh).  The  army  reaohe<l 
the  hanks  of  the  Selepli  or  Calycadnus  in  Cili- 
cia,  Juue  10,  llUO.     The  vanguard  had  crossed 


by  a  bridge,  when  the  emperor,  impatient  to 
join  his  son,  Duke  Fredenck  of  8wabia,  who 
led  the  advance,  plonged  with  his  war  horse 
and  heavy  armor  into  the  stream,  was  over- 
powered by  tlie  current,  and  was  borne  away. 
Some  historians  have  i)referred  a  less  well  an- 
tlienticated  account  tliat  he  lost  his  life  in  con- 
sequence of  bathing,  like  Alexander,  in  the 
Cydnus.  Frederick  was  a  man  of  noble  quali- 
ties, of  great  mental  endowments,  and  of  spirit 
equal  alike  in  reverses  and  prosperity,  though 
somewhat  arrogant  and  not  seldom  cruel  in 
the  heat  of  war.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  a  man  of  learned  accomplishments,  and  re- 
markable for  elegance  and  majesty  of  aspect. 
He  wrote  memoirs  of  some  parts  of  his  life, 
which  he  left  to  Otho,  bishop  of  Freising. 
After  divorcing  his  first  wife  (1156X  he  mar- 
ried Beatrice  of  Burgundy.  His  son  Frederick, 
founder  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  lost  his  life 
in  the  third  crusade,  and  another  son,  Henry 
VI.,  succeeded  to  the  empire. 

FREDEEICK  II.,  a  German  emperor  and  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  grandson  of  the  preceding 
and  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  Constantia  of  Sicily, 
born  at  Jesi,  near  Ancona,  Dec.  26,  1194,  died 
at  Fiorentino  or  at  Fiorenzuola,  Dec.  13,  1250. 
He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  mother  under 
tlie  guardianship  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ac- 
quired an  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  of  different  sciences,  in- 
cluding philosophy,  which  he  learned  from  a 
Saracen  teacher,  and  poetry,  which  he  culti- 
vated himself,  and  soon  developed  those  chival- 
ric  and  royal  talents,  that  active,  energetic, 
and  buoyant  spirit,  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  monarch s  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  was  hereditary  duke  of  Swabia  and 
other  dominions  in  Germany,  but  for  his  in- 
vestiture and  coronation  as  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  his  mother  sacrificed  to  Innocent  III. 
(1209)  some  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  the 
state.  His  uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  dis- 
putcni  the  throne  of  Germany  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VI.  with  Otho  IV.,  having  fallen  in 
battle,  Frederick  was  assisted  by  the  pope  to 
reestablish  the  imperial  dignity  of  his  house. 
j  He  went  to  Germany  in  1212,  was  joyfully  re- 
,  ceived  by  the  Ghibellines,  compelled  Otho  to 
j  retire,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1216, 
!  and  generally  acknowledged  in  1218.  leaving 
j  his  8<m  Henry,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declare<i 
>  king  of  the  Romans,  in  Germany,  he  started 
in  1220  for  Italy,  hastened  to  Rome,  where  ho 
was  crowned  as  em|>eror,  and  thence  to  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  whose  affairs  he  arranged 
while  preparing  for  a  crusade,  according  to  a 
solemn  promise  given  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
Men  of  science,  poets,  and  artbts  flocked  to 
his  ccmrt,  the  university  of  Naples  was  founded, 
the  medical  school  of  Salerno  became  flourish- 
ing, collections  of  art  were  procured,  and  Pe- 
ter do  Vinea  prepared  an  extensive  code  of 
laws  to  snit  all  the  classes  and  nations  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  which  Frederick  was  schem- 
ing to  unite  into  one  hereditary  empire.    These 
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sclivrncs  were  clicckod  by  the  independent  spirit  '      FftEDCRICR  IIIm  kinc^  of    GennaoT.     Set 
of  the  Lombard  cities,  an<l  bv  the  opposition    Louis  IV.,  the  Hatakian. 
of  the  ]>o])es   Ilonorius  III.  and  Grej^ury  IX.,  |      IREUERICK  HI.,  surnamed  the Pacifir.  fourth 
who  finally  compelled  the  emperor,  by  threats    em])eror  of  Germany  of  the  house  of  lia|i*bQ!T 
of  excommunication,  to  start  upon  his  long  dc-  I  (Frederick  IV.  as  king  of  Gennany,  and  V.  u 
layed  crusade  (1227).     But  a  pestilential  dis-    archduke  of  Austria),  son  of  Duke  Enir^t  of 
ea>e  which  broke  out  on  board  tlie  tleet  obliged  i  Styria  and  a  Polish  princesa.  bom  in  Innsipnick. 
him  to  land  at  Otrauto,  where  the  greater  part    Sept.  21,  1415,  died  in  Linz,  Aug.  19,  149S. 
of  the  i»ilgrim9  dispersed.    The  expedition  only  ;  He  bi'gan  his  reign  over  Styria,  CnrintLia.  aad 
reached  the  Moreiu  and  Gregory  punished  the    C'amitda,  tr»gether  with  his  brother  Albert  tbe 
emperor  with  excommunication  and  interdict,  j  Prodigal,  in  1435,  became  after  the  deaih  of 
It  was  in  vain  that  Frederick  started  again  the    the  emperor  Albert  II.  (1489)  fruardian  vi  hii 
next  year,  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  fought    son  Ladislas  the  Pasthnmoua,  and  wa^*  uBaa- 
successt'ully  against  the  Mussulmans ;  the  poli-    imously  elected  to  the  throne  of  GermaDj  ia 
cy  of  the  l>o]>e,  who  declared  him  unworthy  |  1440,  and  crowned  at  Aiz-Ia-ChiiiK>1Ie  in  1441 
before  absolution  to  battle  for  the  cross,  roused    Possessed  of  many  private   virtues,  he  w 
against  him  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  I  nevertheless  inade<)nate  to  the  task  of  nWv: 
three  onlers  of  knights  in  the  East,  and  also  i  the  German  empire  in  thnt  period  of  anarrhinl 
induced  his  father-in-law,  John  of  Brienne,  '  turbulence,  or  even  of  defending  tlie  interMf 
titular  king  of  Jenisidein  and  emperor  of  Con-    of  his  house  against  the  attacks  of  the  war- 
stantinople,   to  invade   the   Italian   kingdom.  !  like  and  ambitious  Matthias  Corvinun,  king  of 
Having  concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  j  Hungary,  George  Po<Iiebrad  of  Bohemia,  tai 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  which  brought  into  his  ,  Charles  the  Hold  of   Burgundy.      The  oalj 
possession  the  holy  cities  and  the  whole  coast    weapon  lie  seems  to  have  wielded  with  dex- 
of  Judea,  he  returned  as  crowned  king  of  Je-  ;  terity  was  diplomacy,  but  this,  too,  served  oalj 
rusalem,   reconquered   his  king<lom,  defeated  .  the  private  purposes  of  tbe  house  cf  Awtrii, 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  gained  '  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  leeioa^ 
his  absolutt(m   (1230).      The   Lombard   cities  :  founder.      AVars  however,  in   which  hit  Mt 
still  maintained  their  league,  l>eing  now  sup-  '  was  generally  passive,  filled  nearly  the  vboit 
ported  by  the  rebellion  of  Henry,  the  son  of    reign  of  this  |>eace-loving  monarrh.  «hiehvii 
the  emi>eror.     Frederick  returned  to  Gennany    the  longest  of  any  German  emperor* a.  lasciac 
after  an  absence  of  15  years,  restored  his  im-  !  for  53  year?.     His  brother  All>ert,  d«ke  rf 
perial  dignity,  and  pardoned  his  son.     But  a  !  I'pper  Austria,  repeatedly  attacked  him;  tkt 
new  rei>ellion  drew  upon  the  prince  the  jiun-     Hungariansnnder  John  Hun jady  invaded  Ai^ 
ishment  of  imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  si>venth     tria  (1445-*52);    the  Annagnaca,   wfaoB  tk 
year  of  which  he  died.     His  younger  brother  '  emperor  had   called  to  aid   him  a^B»t  iW 
Conrad  was  made  king  of  the  Komans  in  his    Swiss,  committed  depredations  (1445);  In- 
stead, and  Frederick  marcheil  against  the  I.om-    thias  Corvinus  and  Georse  Podiebrad  difitki 
banis,  and  defeati*d  them  at  Cortennova  (Nov.    the  imperial  forces;  the  1  nrka  ravaged  Caniili 
20-27,  12:)7) ;  all  the  cities  surrendered  excejit    (14011) ;  -hoAilities  broke  ont  with  Charlcf  tW 
Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna,  whose    B(»1d  of  Burgimdy,  and  a  war  waa  cmrried  oi 
resistance  was  again  encouraged  by  (iregory    in  the  Netherlanda,  which  Maximilian,  the  Ma 
IX.     Irritated  by  Frederick's  having  made  his    of  Frederick,  had  received  after  tbe  death  cf 
natural  son  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  the  po]>e    Charles  the  Bold  (1477)  with  the  hand  of  Ui 
again  excommunicate<l  the  emperor  on  Palm    daughter  Mary,  and  where  be  waa  made  n^ 
Sunday,    IH'MK      Frederick    marched   against  .  tive  in  148H.     Frederick  waa  also  hvmflirtil 
Rome,  to<ik  Kavenna,  and  had  the  Genoese    by  the  usurpation  of  Sforza  at  Milaa  11447)^ 
fleet,  which  was  conveying   loo  prelates  to    alter  the  death  of  the  laat  Visoonti;  bgr  tW 
P<»me,  intercepted  by  Enzi<»  (1241).     («regory    Swiss,  who  routed  the  Arraagnaca,  nd  («■- 
IX.  did  not  long  survive  these  reverses.     The    pelle<l  liim  to  an  nnfavorable  treaty  (144f);  k 
abort  ]>apacy  of  Ct'lestinc  IV.  and  a  lonir  in-    the  quarrel  pf  the  aucceaaion  of  tbe  Paladaiii 
terregnum  folhiwed,  which  wa-^  terminated  by    (1449),whicli  threatened  to  coat  him  Uatfanw; 
tlie  eleition  of  Innocent  IV.    The  new  pofK*,  .  hj  continual  lawlessneaa  in  Germany,  vbdt 
once  the  friend  of  the  emperor,   became  his    he  was  once  cited  before  the  atcnit  tribaarirf 
bitterest  enemy,  confirmed  hi-*  excommunica-    the  Vehmf ;  and  hj  the  aocccniie  fncffMC^ 
tion,  tied  to  Lyons  in  France,  where  he  con-    ments  of  tlie  popes,  |MUticahu1j  of  Flm  IL 
voked  a  council,  cited  Frederick   before  this    (once  his  secretary  as  .£neaa  8ylTiw)L_  01 
tribunal,  rejected  bis  <Iefender  Thaddeus  of  Su-    chief  cDbrts  to  avert  the  inrailoB  of  tbe 
esta.  declared  the  throne  of  (rerniimy  vacant,    were  a  journey  to  Rome  for  a  confinvan 
and  sul>se<iuent]y  recognized  two  new  einpe-     the  pojte  (14(18),  and  the  eoDFeniBir of  B 
mr^t.  Henry  Raspe  <»f  Thuringia,  who  was  de-     KatislMin  (1471),  both  without  reealLla 
feated  by  Conrad,  and   AViJliam   of  Holland.     Frederick  hod  a  new  miarrel  with 
The  emperor,  deserted  by  many  of  his  allies,  ,  who  wrested  from  him  Vienna 


lost  a  battle  befi>re  Parma,  and  another  near  '  Austria.  OnthedeathofMatthiaB(1490)LlM* 
Bologna,  in  whi<*h  Enzif>  was  ma<le  pris<mer.  ,  erick  regained  tliese  poaacaaiotta»  and  kls  M 
But  he  continued  the  struggle  until  he  died.       \  years  were  cheered  by  tbe  mrrcawi  flf  Mifli 
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M.'ixiinilian,  wliom  he  had  made  king  of  Rome 
( 14S(i).  uQd  finally  intrusted  with  all  the  carc8 
of  liis  dominion  (UUO),  himself  retiring  to  Linz, 
wltere  he  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies 
of  astrology,  alchemy,  and  botany  till  the  end 
<»f  his  life.  He  was  the  lost  king  of  Germany 
who  was  crowned  emperor  of  Rome  and  king 
of  the  Ix)nibttrds.  Having  inherited  Lower 
Austria  on  the  death  of  Ladislas,  and  Upper 
Austria  on  that  of  his  brother  Albert,  he  raised 
these  united  provinces  to  the  dignity  of  an 
arcliduchy.  The  crown  of  Germany  became 
nearly  hereditary  in  his  house,  the  next  suc- 
cessor being  his  son  Maximilian  I.  His  device 
is  said  to  have  been  A,  E.  /.  0,  U, :  Austria 
est  imperars  orhi  unicerso,  A  collection  of 
his  sayings  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Margarita  Facetiarum  (Strasburg,  1509). 

V.    HE8SE-CA88EL. 

FREDERICK  WILLIIM,  elector  of  Hesse-Cos- 
scl,  bom  Aug.  20, 1802.  ile  succeeded  to  the 
electorate  Nov.  20, 1847.  Although  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  king  Frederick  William  II. 
of  Prussia,  he  joined  Austria  in  1866,  and  as  he 
declined  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  between 
that  btate  and  Prussia,  or  to  accept  the  propo- 
sals of  the  latter  for  a  reform  of  the  German 
diet,  a  Prussian  army  under  Gen.  von  6eyer 
invaded  his  territory  (June  16),  and  be  was 
arrested  (June  23)  and  detained  in  the  castle 
of  Stettin.  Despite  the  annexation  of  his 
electorate  to  Prussia  with  the  consent  of  Aus- 
tria, he  would  not  relinquish  his  rights  as  a 
Boverei^  prince  until  Sept.  17,  1867,  when  her 
agreed  to  abdicate,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
lilie  interest  in  the  electoral  crown  domain, 
besides  a  sum  of  600,000  thalers  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  inhabiting  the  palaces  in  the  province 
of  Hanau.  Since  his  release  he  has  resided  on 
his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  palace  of 
Prince  Windischgratz,  which  he  purchased,  in 
Prague.  In  September,  1873,  he  renounced  all 
his  rights  and  personal  property,  on  condition 
of  Prussia's  paying  him. an  annuity  of  200,000 
thalers  during  his  life. 

VI.   MECKLENBUBG-SCnWERIN. 

FREDERICK  FRAXflS  II.,  grand  duke  of 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  a  German  soldier,  born 
Feb.  28,  1823.  He  became  grand  duke  in  1842, 
was  in  the  same  year  made  a  gederal  in  the 
Prassian  army,  and  participated  in  1864  in 
the  war  against  Denmark,  and  in  1866  against 
Austria.  He  joined  in  1867  the  North  Ger- 
inrin  confederation,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-(ierman  war  (July,  1870)  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  13th  army  corps. 
lie  <aptured  Laon  (Sept.  9),  Toul  (Sept  23). 
and  Soissons  (Oct.  16),  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  new  corps  in  ttie  operations  against 
Paris.  He  defeated  K^ratry  at  Dreux  (Nov. 
17),  and  after  joining  in  various  engagements 
near  (>rL»ans  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
he  took  possession  of  Blois  (Dec.  13)  and  con- 
tributed   to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Chanzy  near 


VendOme  (Dec.  15)  and  Le  Mans  (Jan.  12, 
1871),  and  captured  Alen^on.  His  grand  duchy 
had  in  the  mean  while  become  a  member  of 
the  German  empire.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
German  army  into  Berlin  (June  16,  1871)  the 
emperor  William  appointed  him  chief  of  the 
second  inspection  of  the  army. 

TII.    PBU88IA   (including  BBANDENBUBO). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Branden- 
J)urg,  usually  styled  the  Great  Elector,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  born  in 
1620,  died  in  Potsdam,  April  29,  1688.  He 
came  to  the  electoral  power  at  the  age  of  20 
(1640),  on  the  death  of  his  father,  George  Wil- 
liam, the  10th  elector.  The  father  had  been  a 
feeble  prince,  with  a  traitorous  minister.  His 
estates  had  for  many  years  been  ravaged  by 
the  contending  parties  in  the  thirty  years* 
war.  The  cities  lay  almost  in  ruins,  the  vil- 
lages had  been  for  the  most  part  burned  and 
dei>opulated,  and  a  part  of  liis  paternal  in- 
heritance had  been  confiscated  by  the  Swedes. 
The  young  prince  began  his  reign  by  dismiss- 
ing his  father^s  unworthy  council,  regulating 
his  finances,  and  negotiating  with  so  much  ad- 
dress as  to  regain  his  lost  provinces,  which  were 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
eight  years  later.  A  year  after  his  accession  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Swe- 
dish queen  Christina,  and  three  years  after,  by 
an  armistice  with  Hesse-Cassel,  the  strong  out- 
post city  of  (Aleves  and  the  coynty  of  Mark  in 
Westphalia  were  added  to  his  dominions.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  elector,  who 
had  just  claims  to  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  re- 
ceived only  the  eastern  portion  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of 
the  western  division  and  the  island  of  RQgen, 
he  obtained  the  county  of  Ilohenstein,  the 
bishoprics  of  Minden,  Halberstadt,  and  Kamin, 
as  lay  principalities,  and  the  reversion  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  Frederick  William  directed  hb 
attention  to  the  organization  of  a  standing  army, 
and  after  a  few  years  he  hud  an  army  of  25,000, 
disciplined  according  to  the  Swedish  system. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  in  1655  against  Poland.  The  sequel 
was  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  Frederick's 
acliievement  of  the  independence  of  his  Prus- 
sian duchy,  formerly  under  enfeoffment  to  Po- 
land. Louis  XIV.  at  this  time  was  pursuing 
his  project  of  a  Rliine  frontier  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  seized 
a  line  of  frontier  towns,  and  invaded  Holland 
(1672).  Of  the  German  princes,  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  alone  seemed  conscious  of  the 
danger,  and  after  arming  his  exposed  West- 
phalian  dominions  lie  appealed  successfully  to 
the  emperor  I..eopoId  I.,  to  Denmark,  to  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  other  German  states.  A  joint 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  an 
imperial  general;  but  the  iniperial  codpera- 
tion  was  crippled  through  tlie  machinations 
of  Leopold's  privy  councillor,  Lobkowitz,  who 
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became  a  secret  tool  of  the  French  minis- 
ters. Frederick  AVilliom  was  compelled  thus 
to  come  to  terms  with  France,  with  the  loss  of 
Wesel  and  Kees  (1G7:)).  Immediately  after  this 
event,  Leopold  resuming:  o(>erations  against  the 
French,  the  elector  again  took  up  arms,  and 
Louis,  in  order  to  keep  the  electoral  forces  oc- 
cupied in  tlieir  own  country,  en{j:aged  the  king 
of  Sweden  to  advance  upon  Berlin.  The  Swedes 
accordingly  entered  Brandenburg  by  a  rapid 
forced  march.  Frederick  William  arrived  sud-^ 
denly  from  the  Rliine  at  Magdeburg,  and  hurry- 
ing across  the  Elbe  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
(only  r>,000  in  number),  surprised  the  Swedes  at 
FehrlK'Uin.  liis  infantry  (11,000)  were  many 
miles  in  tlie  rear,  but  he  attacked  tlie  enemy 
without  delay,  June  18,  1675.  The  rout  was 
complete.  Frederick  pursued  the  tlyiug  enemy 
into  Pomcrania,  and  reduced  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  province.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  (ler- 
main,  June  29,  1079,  the  elector  restored  near- 
ly all  his  con<piests,  and  received  from  France 
80U,U(K)  crowns.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  dominions  and  the  ex- 
tension of  their  area,  lie  founded  universities, 
welcomes!  20,n'^  Protestant  exiles  whom  Louis 
XIV.  hanished  from  Franco,  and  made  it  the 
aim  of  his  life  to  op|>ose  French  aggression  and 
to  prtitect  the  liberties  of  German  v. 
FREDERICK  1.,  first  king  of  Pruss'ia,  son  of  the 

Srece<ling,  born  in  Konigsberg,  July  22,  Hi.57, 
led  Feb.  25, 1713.  He  became  heir  apparent  on 
the  death  of  his.elder  brother.  Defonned  by 
havin;:  been  dropped  from  the  arms  of  his  nurse, 
nnd  of  weak  C4 institution,  his  education  was 
neglected,  and  thus  his  stepmother  could  the 
more  easily  persuade  the  old  elector  to  bequeath 
a  part  of  his  possessions  to  her  children.  But 
Frederick,  who  was  no  less  ambitious  than  his 
father,  and  was  assured  of  the  favor  of  the 
emperor  I..eopold  I.,  on  his  accession  as  elec- 
tor in  1(>88  under  the  name  of  Freilerick  III., 
took  immediate  posse.ssion  of  the  whole  inherit- 
ance, <k>claring  the  will  null,  nnd  satisfy  in:;  his 
step-brothers  with  offices  and  pensions.  While 
vyin^  in  brilliancy  with  the  court  of  I^)uis 
XIV.,  he  also  strenuously  continued  his  father*s 
policy  of  aggrandizement.  Seeking  the  alliance 
of  intiiiential  i»rinces,  he  lent  several  of  them 
his  troops,  on  «-ondition  of  mutual  Fiip]>ort  or 
payment  in  in<mey.  Thus  f»,(MM)  of  hi^  soldiers 
aided  William  of  <  )range  to  secure  the  throne  of 
England,  und  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  2m,<mm»  fought  succes>fiilly  against  the 
French,  who  had  ravage<l  the  Palatinate  n<)89) ; 
irijKiO  joined  the  c|ua(lrnple  alliance  of  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and 
fijuffht  on  the  Rhine  (H»90^;  ri,rMMi  were  sent 
(Kit) I)  to  assist  the  emperor  in  his  Hungarian 
war  against  the  Turks,  und  contributed  t(»  the 
vi<>tories  of  Zalankeinen,  Belgrade,  and  Zenta 
But  all  these  services  pnx'ured  Fre<lrri<'k  i 
tlie  peace  of  Ryswick  (lt»97>  ]»olitiralIy  onl; 
the  ciintirmation  «>f  the  <tipiilati«m«  granrc«l  t 
liis  tallier  by  the  treatirs  «»f  Westphalia  and  S 
(lerniain.     Private  negotiation;*,  however,  w  itii 


several  reigning  Iionscs  gmve  him  in  part  iIm 
immediate  possession  of,  and  in  |i«rt  herediury 
claims  to,  various  territories,  which  gmrstly  Hh 
larged  the  limits  of  his  doniinions.  He  gaiacA 
the  royal  crown  only  after  long  negotiaticDi  by 
a  treaty  with  Uie  eui|>eror,  concluded  Nut.  It, 
1700,  and  based  on  the  humiliating  obligatioa 
to  aid  the  em|>eror  with  10,000  troops  in  the 
threatening  war  of  the  Spanisli  successioii,  to 
support  the  house  of  Austria  in  ex^rr  debate  ii 
tlie  diet,  and  to  vote  for  its  princes  at  every 
imperial  election.  Hastening  to  KOnigBbcrg  ia 
the  midst  of  winter,  Frederick  placed  the  crosi 
on  his  own  head  and  on  that  of  his  wife,  the 
sister  of  George  I.  of  England,  Jan.  18,  1701. 
On  this  occasion  he  foanded  the  order  of  ibe 
black  eagle.  In  the  wars  of  Charles  XIL  of 
Sweden  Frederick  took  no  part,  being  actively 
enguged  in  the  support  of  Lis  ally  the  emperor 
in  the  long  struggle  against  I^uis  XIV.  He 
sent  to  the  army  on  the  Danube  20,00C(  mci^ . 
who  to<ik  i»art  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (  ITMl 
and  to  Italy  6,000,  who  greatly  ci^ntributeil  is 
Eugene's  victory  at  Turin  (1706).  Frvderkk 
is  ])raised  for  his  natural  kindness,  lore  of  kis 
subjects,  and  loyalty  to  his  allies;  but  his  vaa- 
ity,  love  of  ]iomp,  and  extravagance  led  to  n- 
inous  extortions.  He  foanded  the  uniTerHiy 
of  Halle,  the  Berlin  academies  of  science  ai  1 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  suprcae 
court  of  appeal.  I  jke  his  father  ha  deteiM 
Protestantism  in  Germany. 

FREUEBICIL  WILLIAM  I.,  second  kins  of  Tm- 
si  a,  son  of  the  preceding  and  Elizabeth,  a  prii* 
cess  of  Ilessc-Cassel,  bom  in  1688,  died  Vsy 
31, 1740.  He  served  in  the  allied  armj  agidMl 
France,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  liefV 
of  Men  in  and  the  battle  of  llalplaqneL  Tke 
new  monarchy  (dating  from  1701)  bad 
ungraciously  reoocnizcd  by  the  crowned 
of  Europe,  and  the  crown  prince  ear|y 
ceived  the  design  of  making  fur  Pmasia  a 
'ipicuous  place  among  the  powers  by 
*f  an  army.  He  ascended  the  throiie  Fck 
!5,  1713,  and  by  strict  economj  was  cnaUsi 
maintain  a  peace  establishment  of  ^OJtfUk 
land  at  length  of  72,000  men,  being  ^  ^ 
his  subjects.  His  ruling  mania  was  to  MB 
a  corps  of  giant  soldiers ;  and  for  thia  pvpMS 
his  envoys  ransacked  the  w<»rid.  An  Ifi^ 
man  measuring  seven  feet  was  induced  to  ^ 
list  by  a  cash  bounty  equivalent  to  $6,9001  • 
sum  much  greater  than  a  year's  salary  of  ihs 
Prussian  ambassador  who  found  him  in  ihs 
reets  of  London.  During  a  reign  of  27  ytan 
rederick  AVilliam  preserred  oniaterraalel 
eacc  for  Prussia,  with  theexeeotioaof  assrt 
lisnnderstanding  with  Charles  aII^  and  aEl- 
le  idle  soldiering  under  Prince  Eogcaa.  h 
713  he  had  concluded  with  Swedea,  di 
Charleses  absence  in  Turicej,  a  traatj^  the 
ject  of  which  was  to  preserre  Swedish 
rania  from  Russia  and  Saxon j.  In  €0« 
tiori  of  400,000  thalers,  Frederick  received  ihs 
cities  of  Stettin  and  Wismat,  and  was  to 
ate  between  the  belligerents.    Charias» 
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inj^  from  Tarkcj,  insisted  on  the  restoration 
of  Stettin,  but  refu8ed  to  refund  the  money. 
Frederick  promptly  declared  war,  and  took  the 
field  in  person ;  and  the  result  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  river  Peene, 
with  Stettin,  and  the  islands  at  the  month  of 
the  Oder,   on  payment  of  2,000,000  thalers. 
The  following   characteristic  speech  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  king  to  his  privy  conncil  when 
about  to  take  the  field  for  this  war :    ^*  As  I 
am  a  man,  and  may  therefore  die  of  a  shot, 
I  command  yon  to  take  good  care  of  Fritz 
[tlie  crown  prince  Frederick,  thien  three  years 
oMJ ;   and  I  give  nil  of  you,  my  wife  to  begin 
witli,  my  curse,  if  you  do  not  bury  me  at 
Potsdam  in  the  church  vault  there,  without 
feasting  and  without  ceremony."     The  wife 
of  this  amiable  husband,  Sophia  Dorothea  of 
Hiinover,  bore  ten  children ;  among  wtiom  flie 
eldest  son  (afterward   Frederick   the  Great) 
and  a  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  incurred  the  fe- 
rocious hatred  of  the  father.     His  son  wrote 
of  him :    **  He  had  an  industrious  spirit  in  a 
robust  body,  with  perhaps  more  capacity  for 
minute  details  than  any  mnn  that  ever  lived ; 
and  if  lie  occupied  himself  with  little  things, 
it  was  that  great  results  might  be  the  conse- 
qnence."     His  character  was  singularly  full 
of  contradictions.     He  was  at  once  just  and 
cruel ;  parsimonious  and  liberal ;  a  careful  and 
a  brutal   father;   a  defender  of  Lutheranism 
and  protector  of  Protestant  refugees,  yet  pun- 
ishing metaphysicians  with  e.xilo.     But  he  lib- 
erallv  rewarded  nil  who  introduced  anv  new 
art,  and  many  of  the  greatest  manufactories 
in  Prussia  owe  their  foundation  to  him.     He 
j    also  founde<l  the  medico-chirurgical  college  and 
f    two  charitable  institutions  at  Berlin,  and  an 
^  orphanage  at  Potsdam.     He  left  to  his  son 
$6,000,000    surplus   money,    72,000    soldiers, 
2,240,000   subjects,  ond  a  territory  of  45,000 
square  miles. — See  Droyson's  FrUdrich  WiU 
helm  L  (2  vols.,  I^ipsic,  1869). 

FBEDERICIL  II.,  third  i<ing  of  Prussia,  known 
as  Frederick  the  Great,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding   and    the    princess  Sophia    Dorotliea, 
daughter  of  George  I.  of  England,   born  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1712,  died  at  the  chutenu  of 
8an8  Souci,  near  Potsdam,  Aug.  17,  1786.    Up 
to  the  age  of  20  he  was  subjectiMl  to  a  cruel 
paternal  tyranny.    Educated  chiefly  by  French 
refugees,  he  c<»nceivod  a  strong  passion   for 
French  literature,  and  knew  nothing  of  any 
otiier  foreign  language.     Latin  his  father  posi- 
tively forbade.     He  was  j)assionately  fond  of 
roasto,  attained  a  high  perfection  as  a  player 
on  the  flute,  and  gave  concerts  at  which  his 
own   compositions  were    performed,   and    to 
which  he  invited  eminent  musicians,  who  ad- 
mired his  masterly  performance  in  adagio.     He 
gave  employment  to  Graun  in  his  cliapcl  at 
Kheinsberg,   and  after    his  accession  to  the 
throne  appointed  him  chapel  master  and  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  engage  vocalists  for  the  pro- 
j'H'ted  new  opera  at  Berlin,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  thus  due  to  Frederick.    He  was 


also  very  fond  of  poetry,  but,  ignorant  of  Dante 
or  Shakespeare,  Virgil  or  Homer,  surrendered 
himself  to  Voltaire  and  the  Henriade,  ^*  My 
royal  titles,^^  he  wrote  to  his  French  idol, 
**  shall  run  thus :  *  By  the  grace  of  God,  king 
of  Prussia,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  possessor 
of  Voltaire,'  &c."  Within  a  week  he  wrote 
to  Algarotti  that  he  knew  Voltaire  was  a 
scoundrel,  but  that  he  could  make  use  of  him. 
Je  reux  $aroir  $on  /ranpais;  que  m'importe 
•a  morale  t  After  narrowly  escaping  death 
from  his  father's  hand,  he  detennined  to  seek 
safety  in  England  with  his  uncle  George  II. 
He  was  overtaken,  brought  a  prisoner  to  KOs- 
trin,  compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of 
Katt,  a  young  officer  who  had  been  privy  to 
his  flight  (1780),  was  himself  condemned  as 
a  deserter,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Poland,  and  the  states  of  Holland. 
His  father  caused  him  to  be  informed  that  if 
he  would  renounce  the  throne  he  might  study, 
travel,  or  do  whatever  he  pleased.  '*  \  accept," 
said  Frederick,  ^'  if  my  father  will  declare  that 
I  am  not  his  son.''  After  a  long  imf>risonment, 
he  was  a]»pointed  a  councillor  of  war,  and 
charged  with  duties  which  virtually  banished 
him  from  court.  In  1783  his  father  required 
him  to  marry  Elizabeth  Christina,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  and  in 
1784  permitted  him  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  castle  of  Rheinsberg,  where  he  could 

Karsue  his  favorite  amusements  unmolested, 
ere  he  wrote  many  of  his  works,  including 
the  Anti'Mofhiatel  (the  Hague,  1740).  Mean- 
time the  lieart  of  the  old  king  grew  softer ;  a 
reconciliation  followed ;  and  the  father,  press- 
ing his  son  to  his  heart,  sobbed  forth  with  al- 
most his  latest  breath  (1740):  "My  God,  my 
God,  I  die  content,  since  I  have  such  a  noble 
son  and  successor."  Frederick's  character  had 
been  wholly  misconceived  by  his  subjects  and 
by  the  world.  One  class  thought  him  a  mere 
sensualist,  a  rhapsodical  voluptuary ;  others 
looked  forward  to  a  reign  of  moderation, 
peace,  and  universal  benevolence.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  judges,  with  Anti-Marhiatel 
before  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  epicurean 
abode  at  Rheinsberg,  might  find  ground  for 
their  predictions;  and  both  yrere  equally  con- 
founded at  the  almost  instantaneous  transfor- 
mation effected  by  the  crown.  A  military 
despot,  listening  to  no  council,  confiding  in  no 
friend,  bent  upon  the  single  purpose  of  en- 
larging his  monarchy,  he  regardci  hinisi'lf  as 
an  instrument  appointed  to  elevate  Prussia, 
and  embody  in  the  parvenu  title  of  Prussian 
king  that  substantial  possession  of  royal  power 
which  could  only  come  from  enlarged  domin- 
ion. The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VI., 
guaranteed  solemnly  by  EurofK*,  and  by  no 
meml>er  of  the  family  of  nations  more  solemn- 
ly than  by  Prussia,  had,  it  wjis  sup|)osed,  se- 
cured the  peaceful  inheritance  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  to  the  young  Maria  Theresa  aa 
archduchess  of  Austria  and  queen  of  Hungary 
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and  BohoTnin.     Frederick,  iniTnediatelv  on  her  |  the  bead  of  100,000  men,  took  Prazne.  tad 
futher^H  death,  sunt  her  an  otter  of  pecuniary    threatened   Vienna.     He   confeaaes  thai  xhn 
aid  and  liis  vote  for  her  hu.sband  Francis  as    campaign  was  tilled   with  blunders;   that  mo 
emperor  of  (lerniany,  on  condition  of  the  oes-    general  ever  committed  grmver  fanlta:  nd  it 
aion  of  the  duchies  of  Glogaii  and  Sagan,  to  '  appeara  that  daring  thia  j^s&r  he  first  leaned  to 
whirli,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Silesia,     be  a  general.     He  retreated  rapidW,  bat  oalj  la 
the  h(»U8o  of  llohenzoUern  laid  claim.     This    retrieve  the  past    Inthenextcain|iAigD,atH(h 
being  rejected,  in  December  he  entered  Lower    henfriedberg,  he  defeated  a  joint  armj  of  jka^ 
Silesia  at  the  head  of  his  anny,  routed  the  ,  trians  and  Saxona  (Jane  4,  1745),  in  a  maiiMr 
handful  of  Austrinns  who  were  quartered  on    which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  coutrDiorarr 
the  frontier,   and  overran  the  ])i'ovince.     In  ,  commanders.     This  victory  was  followHl  bv 
six  weeks  he  returned  to  Berlin  in  triumph,    those  of  Sorr  (Sept  80)  and  Kesaekdorf  iDtc 
Frederick  oHicially  pretanded  to  justify  him-  >  15),  and  the  fall  of  Dreaden ;  and  haTiog  as 
self,  but  privately  acknowledged  that  *'  ambi-  |  longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  cvM 
tion,  interest,  the  desire  to  make  people  talk  ,  avenge  herself,  he  deaerted  bis  French  ally, 
about  me,  cariied  the  day ;  and  I  dei-ided  to  I  and  made  peace  with  Austria  and  SaxoBj  hj 
make  war.*'     lie  had  inherited  from  his  fa-  •  the  treaty  of  Dresden  (Dec.  S5X  bj  whirh  Lt 
ther  a  splendid  army  of  70,000  men,  formed  by  I  acknowledged  Francis  as  emperor,  nd  vH 
his  general  Leopold  of  Dessau,  at  that  ])eriod    confirmed  in  the  )>ossession  of  Silesia.    Fnd- 
tho  finest  tro4»ps  in  the  world.     There  was  in  '  crick  by  this  time  had  doubled  the  nombcf 
the  treasury  a  sur|»lus  of  $6.0(K),OUO.     He  felt    his  subjects,  and  had  succeeded  ao  well  in  1 
that  a  bold  t^troke  might  be  made,  and  that  |  bling  Austria  and  her  alliea.  that 
by  means  of  a  strong  military  organization  he    to  hold  in  his  hand  the  balance  mk  pu« 
could  obtain  for  his  two  and  a  quarter  million  I  Germany.    His  people  now  ei\}oyed  11  •« 
subjects  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  na-  i  of  peace,  during  which  he  devoted  h       bU 
tion-*  around   him.     Hastening  in   the  spring    the  organization  of  his  states  and  Lia  ■ 
(1741)  to  rejoin  his  troops,  he  fought  his  first    advancement  of  the  arta,  agricoltai 
battle  at  Mollwitz.     His  army  was  victorious,    tares,  commerce,  and  education,  tU«r  ■!— ■■ 
bat  its  leader  had  lied.     He  had  beheld  real  j  tion  of  the  la^^s,  and  the  increase  of  the ; 
war  for  tlie  first  time,  and  so  completely  lost  .  revenues.     He  also  wrote  his  Jiimairtt  m 
hi!«  self-command  as  to  gallop  miles  from  the  |  «^rr/r  d  Phiatoire  3e  Brandtbo^rg  (3  ' 
field.     His  person:d  courage  had  been  pre-  '  Berlin,  1751),  his  poem  VArt  de  ^errtu 
viously  well  established,  when  a  volunteer  un-    many  other  productiona  in  prose  and 
der  Prince  Eugene  against  the  French ;  but  '  This  was  a  period,  nevertheleaa,  of  eoi 
he  saw  during  that  campaign  nothing  of  the  ,  anxiety  and  m«>ecarit7;  and  learn 
fury  and  carnage  of  war.    The  battle  of  Moll-  .  that  a  new  coalition,  including 
witz  (A|>ril  10,  1741)  decided  the  fate  of  Si-  !  former  ally  France,  waa  forming 
lesia.     It  was,  liowever,  the  signal  for  a  gen-    Frederick  at  once  prepared  for  Um  cBe 
era!    war  in   Europe,  known  as  that  of  the  '  suddenly  allied  himaelf  with  l^wpl***^, 
Austrian  succession.    Bavaria,  with   France,  |  whole  face  of  atfaira  was  ehanged.    bi 
now   t(K>k   up  arms.     A  French,  Saxon,  and  ;  thetool  of  France,  followed  the  Freneli 
Bavarian  army  invaded  Bohemia,  while  Fred-  I  and  Frederick,  with  acareelj  A.< 
erick  marchetl   into  Moravia.     The  fortunes    jects,  including  the  conqoered 
of  the  youthful  queen  grew  darker  still  when    himself  alone  on  the  cootine^A 
England,  her  last  ally,  determined  upon  neu-     14K).000,000.    It  was  reaoli        i^  ^, 
trality.     Frederick  gained  a  second  victory  at  '  but  he  had  foreseen  this  d^  i 

Chotiisitz,  near  Czaslau,  May  17,  1742.  and  at    the  secret  intrignesi  and  resut««u 
once  effaced   by   i)ersonal   prowess  the    blot    first  blow.     In  August,  lT56u  witk 
n]>on  his  victory  at  Mollwitz.     Accepting  Eng-    he  entered  Saxonj,  and  c  area 

lish    niedi:tti<in,   Maria   Theresa   made  peace  '  mous  seven  yearsWar.    1       u-       baa 
with  Trnssia  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Breslau,     to  160,000  men,  but  Lis  *<*^  i 

•Tune  11.  ami  ceded  Silesia  and  the  county  of     600,000  troopa  into  tha       lu, 
<tlatz.  Kr«-derick  withdrew  from  Moravia,  while    not  a  politician  in  1  wbw 

the  Austrinns  everywhere  triumphed  again>t    upon  his  destmctii 
France  and  Bavaria.     He  profited  by  this  in-    thought  it  probable  i  %i      n 
terval  of  peace  to  strengthen  his  army  and    treasury  at  h(»me,  ahci  pteu^jr  « 
t>rganize  new  coiH{uests.     Kntrland  meanwhile    England,  and  he  hoped  t 
declared  for  Au>tria.  and  British  troops  fought    and   resolution,  with 
at  Dettimren,    On  the  death  of  the  last  count    might  at  least  snstaiki       n 
of  East  Friesland.  in  1744.  Frederick  took  pos-    should  quarrel  among  mv 
session  of  that  country,  which  by  the  grant    den  he  seized  ionie  state  iMuivr- 
of  tiie  emperor  Leopold  in  lti'J4  was  to  revert    the  designs  of  the  eonlit  1 

to  the  house  of  Bran<lenburg.     He  grew  anx-    lishcd,  and  the  world        r        t 
i«>us  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  Austrian  victt>*  i  had  right  on  his  side,     mmM 
ries.  and  fearimr  to  be  di<ipo«isessed  of  Silesia,    trian  general  Bninn  •*  Low 
in  August,  17-14,  he  marched  into  Bohcuua  at  i  Saxon  army  under 
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fortnight  later,  and  the  whole  of  Saxony  was  '  erick  broke  into  Silesia  and  defeated  the  Ana- 
red  iictMl,  and  hecame  virtually  a  part  of  Fred-    trians  at  Barkersdorf,  and  his  brother  ilonry 
erirk'H  dimiinions.     He  levied  troops  and  sup-  i  was  successt'nl  at  Freiberg.     France  withdrew 
plieH;  and  thus,  within  a  few  weeks,  one  of  the    her  armies,  declarini^  future  neutrality;   and 
oonfe<lerate!«  was  made  to  turn  his  weapons    Prussians  and  Austrians  stood  alone  af;ainst 
a^Tiinst  the  others.     The  next  cani|>aipm  opened  '  each  other.    The  empress  now  gave  way,  and 
with  the  threat  battle  of  Prague,  May  0,  1757.  ,  in  February,  1708,  pence  was  signed  at  Huberts- 
Frederick  was  victorious,  but  lost  12,00i>  men,     burg,  leaving  Frederick  in  possession  of  Silesia, 
and  among  them  his  general  Schwerin.     A  '  the  sole  object,  short  of  saving  Prussia  itself; 
second   battle   was  fought  and    lost    against    for  which  he  had  fought.     After  an  absence  of 
Daun  at  Kolin,  June  18.    Frederick  abandoned    eight  years  he  reentered  Berlin  in  triumph.   He 
Bohemia.    French  troops  invaded  Prussia,  and  '  had  proved  liimself  the  greatest  commander  of 
his  army  lost  confidence.     French,  Swedes,    his  age,  although  he  owed  ma^y  a  defeat  to  his 
and    Ru<tHians  were   marching  upon   Berlin ;    own  rashness,  and  many  a  victory  to  such  gen- 
and   Frederick,  mourning  the  death    of   liis  •  erals  as  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Schwerin, 
mother,  whom   he  tenderly  loved,   i>rovided  -  Seydlitz,  Ziethen,  and  Prince  Henry.    But  his 
himself  with   poistm,  and  meditated   suicide.  •  capital  had  been  more  than  once  plundered ;  the 
He  marched  from  Bohemia  against  the  French,  ■  population  had  suffered  frightfully.     He  found 
and  with  half  their  numbers  defeated  them  at  |  the  number  of  his  subjects  diminished  by  one 
Roi^bach,  and  took  7,0(J0  prisoners  (Ni>v.  5).  '  tenth ;   a  sixth  of  the  male  able- bod ie<l  adults 
He  now  turned  against  the  Austrians,  who  had  '  had  died  on  the  field  of  battle.     Coi^^acks  and 
entered  Berlin,  and  captured  Sohweidriitz  and    Croats  had   slaughtered  young  and  old,  wo- 
Hreslan.     On  Dec.  5,  at  I^uthcn,  with  30,000  '  men  and  children.    Fields  were  unsown ;  vil- 
men,  he  att:icked  80,0(K),   killed  or  captured  i  lages  and  hamlets  were  deserts.    But,  say  his- 
27.000,  and  took  180  gtms,  50  standards,  and    torians,  Frederick  did  not  owe  a  dollar.     His 
4,00<>   wagons.      Early  in   1758,  having  pre-    first  object  was  the  thorough  restoration  and 
viously  recovered  lireslau,  he  was  again  ready  '  reorganization  of  the  army.      During  every 
for  action,  recaptured  Schweidnitz,  and  with  |  moment  of   the   23   remaining  years  of  his 
87,0<M)  troops  fought  almost  hand  to  hand  with    life,  he  was  armed  at  all  points.     His  energies 
60,000   Russians  at  Zorndorf  (Aug.  25).      It  '  meanwhile  were  employed  with  equal  devo- 
was  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest   battle  of  the  I  tion  in  the  restoration  of  his  country.     The 
war.    Fretlerick  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  ;  corn  which  had  been  provided  for  the  next 
be  given,  so  enraged  was  he  with  the  devasta-  |  campaign  was  bestowed  u]>on  the  destitute.    In 
tions  committed  t>y  the  invaders;  and  19,000  i  Silesia  taxes  were  remitteil  for  six  months; 
Russians  and  11,000  Pnissians  lay  upon  the    in  Pomerania  and  New  Brandenburg  for  two 
field,  dead  or  wounded,  at  the  close  of  this  fear-  ■  years.     Immense  sums  of  money   were  ex- 
fal  day.     The  Russians  abandoned  Prussia,  and  i  pended  in  agricultural  and  industrial  improve- 
Frederick  marched  into  Saxony.  He  had  beaten  i  ments;    in  all,  during  the  remainder  of   his 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  armies  in  turn^  •  reign,  24,000,000  tlialers.    To  meet  thesi'  and 
each  with  more  than  double  his  force;    but  |  other  similar  ends,   the  most  rigid  economy 
close  upon  these  triumphs  followed  a  chain  of  I  was  practised.     The  royal  household  was  so 
disasters  which  would  have  overthrown  any    frugal  that  the  king  saved  annually  from  the 
other  commander.     At  dead  of  night  he  was  I  sum  appropriated  to  his  court  nearly  1,04M.),000 
sarprised  and   terribly  defeated  by  Daun   at    thalers.     llis  envoys  in  England  and  Franco 
Hochkirch  (Oct.  14),  but  rallying  in  an  in-    had  salaries  less  than  $5,0(K)  a  year.    The  king 
credibly  short  time  he  rescued  Dresden  from  '  himself  had  but  one  fine  dress  during  the  re- 
an  overwhelming  army  of  Austrians,  and  went     mainder  of  his  life.    Shabby  old  garments  and 
ioto  winter  quarters  at  Breslau.    The  year  1 7511  ,  snuffy  yellow  waistcoats  were  liis  daily  wear ; 
saw  the  Austrians  overrunning  Saxony,  Rus-  '  and  when  it  was  found  at  his  death  that  he  did 
nans  victorious  upon  the  Oder,  Frederick  ut-  !  not  possess  a  single  decent  sliirt,  he  was  buried 
terly  routed  by  Soitikotf  and  Landon  at  Kuners-  ;  in  one  belonging  to  hfs  ralet  de  rhambre.    The 
dorf,  Aug.  12  (where  he  lost  two  thirds  of  his    only  exce|»tion  to  his  economy  was  caused  by 
troops),  and  Berlin  saved  only  by  the  king's  mi-  '  his  love  of  building.     He  was  himself  singularly 
raculous  energy.     Dresden  was  taken  by  the    industrious.     He  spent  20  hours  out  of  the  24 
tro'jps  «>f  the  empire,  and  near  it  Gen.  Fink    in  some  active  bouily  or  mental  employment, 
surrendered  12,000  Prussians.     The  fifth  year    He  rose  at  four,  and  retire<l  at  midnight.     Din- 
tfaw  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,    ner  was  the  scene  of  intellectual  a<'tivity,  a 
while  Frederick  won  great  battles  at  Liegnitz,    school  of  wit  and  discussion.     Religious  per- 
Ani:.   15,  1760,  and  Torgau,  Nov.  3,  the  one    secution  was  unknown  in  his  dominions;  per- 
ov«.-r  Landon,  and  the  other  over  Daun.     The    feet  order  reigned  throughout ;  property  was 
MXth  year  wha  also  unfavorable,  but  he  still    secure;  speech  and  the  press  were  free.     Lam- 
fought  i»n.     The  circle  seemed  to  be  closing    poons  and  libels  on  himself  he  wholly  disre- 
aronnd  him,  and  he  grew  savage  with  despair,    garded.     ^'  My  people  and  I,''  he  said,  **  under- 
Eagland,  after  the  death  of  George  IL,  desert-    stand  each  other.    They  are  to  say  what  they 
ed  iiim,  but  Russia,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  '  like,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  like."    Cheap  and 
(1762),   withdrew  from  the  coalition.     Fred- >  speedy  justice  waa  administered.    In  commer- 
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cial  policj  and  international  law  lie  waa  in  ad-  '  of  cordiality  or  affection,  was  rather  aaitcfriy 
vanoe  at'  his  time.  Devoted  as  he' was  to  let-  '  educated,  and  often  exposed  to  all  the  daaiecft 
ters,  ho  never  allowed  thb  passion  for  litera-  of  the  war  during  the  last  period  of  the  frraa 
ture  to  divert  him  from  duty.  He  had  no  ,  years*  strugrgle.  lie  enjoyed  little  fKedon  ia 
knowledge  of  the  f(»rcii  of  the  German  Ian-  |  the  second  and  peaceful  half  of  Fredericks 
^uage,  and  spoke  of  it  witli  contempt ;  yet  reign,  was  obliged  to  repudiate  his  first  wife, 
he  never  wrote  French  correctly.  Though  '  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick,  because  of  ill  eondact 
respectable  as  a  historian,  and  voluminous  as  and  lived  in  a  circle  of  his  own,  in  which  some 
a  versitior,  he  never  learned  to  spell  the  Ian-  visionaries  of  the  then  powerfallv  orgaaisiA 
guage  which  he  idolized.  In  the  year  1772  i  sect  of  illuminati  were  particmlariy  conspicfr 
was   concerted    the    dismemberment  of   Po-  '  oua,  who  maintained  their  intlnence  orcr  hia 


land.     It  originated  between  Frederick   and 
Catharine  of  Russia;   a  most  unwilling  con- 


even  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.    Thii 
took  place  on  Aug.  17, 1786.     Freed  ftvm  loaf 


sent  was  wrung  from  Maria  Theresa.  Fred-  restraint,  the  new  king  gave  himself  vp  with- 
erick  took  possession  of  his  share  without  de-  j  out  moderation  to  his  voloptuons  inclinacitJia 
lay.  l^ater  important  public  ai^ts  of  his  life  ■  Mistresses  and  favorites  reigned  in  the  ccail 
were  his  successful  opposition  in  1778  to  the  i  and  squandered  the  treasures  of  the  state.  Bs 
claim  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  to  the  Bavarian  '  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people  by  ortcfr 
succession;  the  establishment  in  1785  of  the  |  tatious  mildness;  even  the  discipline' of  tks 
so-called  confederation  of  princes  (Funten-  army  was  relaicd.  The  firat  important  art  if 
bund) ; ,  and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  .  his  policy  abroad,  which  was  but  slightly  ii- 
of  America,  embodying  the  most  elevated  j  Huenced  by  the  energetic  minister  Uershcii^ 
principles  of  international  rights.  Without  !  was  to  reinstate  in  power  liia  brother-in-kv 
much  community  of  political  sentiment,  he  the  stadthulder  of  the  Netherlands,  who  hai 
was  friendly  to  the  American  patriots,  and  '  been  de])osed  by  the  anti-Orange  Jpvty.  A 
gave  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  British  policy  Prussian  army  under  the  dnke  of  Brnsvkk 
in  employing  Hessian  troops  beyond  the  At-  entered  Holland,  occupied  Amsterdam,  and  n» 
lantic,  by  levying  the  same  toll  i>er  head  upon  j  stored  the  ancient  order  of  thinga.  whirh  m 
the  recruits  wliich  passed  through  his  domin-  '  confirmed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  liML  tf 
ions  as  was  charged  upon  '*  bought  and  sold  .  the  Hague,  by  Prussia,  England,  and  HoOmI 
cattle.^*  Washington  commanded  his  admira-  '  Alarmed  by  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  JoMsk 
tion,  and  Mount  Vernon  received  among  its  ,  II.  with  Catharine  II.  of  Rnasia,  and  bj  tti 
treasures  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  forwanl-  successes  of  the  Russians  In  the  var  WiM 
ed  from  Potsdam  with  tlic  words:  **Froni  the  .  Turkey,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  thakllir 


oldest  general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest.^'    ])ower  guaranteeing  all  ita  , 
Frederick  died  after  a  severe  attack  of  drop-  j  army  was  assembled  in  Sileda,  near 
sy,  at  the  age  of  74 ;  he  left  no  children  by  his    mian  frontier.      Before  the  ontbr 


war,  however,  Frederick  William  i 
finally  restored  his  good  nnde 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Re 
concluded  with  the  saccesaor  wtwvcph.  I 
II.,  who  soon  also  made  peace  with 


(1791)  prepared  the  firat 
French  revolution.    The  h* 
gan  in  the  spring  of  1702. 
wick  entered  France  in  the 
and  the  crown  prince. 


wife,  with  whom  he  never  cohabited,  and  was 
therefore  succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Frederick 
William  11.,  to  whom  he  left  a  sur|)lus  of 
$50,000,000,  an  army  of  220,000  men,  a  ter- 
ritory increased  by  nearly  30,000  sq.  m.,  and  an 

industrious,  intelligent,  and  happy  population  j  Russia,  however,  was  allowed  to  coh 
of  ri,0<iO,(H^H>.     His  collected  works  have  been  !  operations  undisturbed.     Uerslienr 
published   by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,    The  interview  at  Pilnitx  with 
under  the  auspices  of  the  royal  academy  of  sci- 
ences (:)0  vols.,  Berlin,  1846-*57).     Extensive 
Works  on  Frederick  have  been  written  by  Kolb 
and  Preusa.     See  also  Carlyle's  **  History  of 
Friodrich  the  Second"  (C  vols.,  London  and 

Nfw  Y«»rk,   18.')S-'64) ;  Friedrich  der  Groue    wife,  Louisa  of  Hesae-1 
t/Nf/   Kntharina  IT„  by  Kurd   von  Schlozer    there.     Want  of  harmobj 
(Ikrlin.  isni));  6V*r/</f/i><T/riV<friVA'«//rt  (?riM- '  ders  on  the   part  of  the 
9en,  by  F.  Ku;:ler(7th  ed.,  I.c>ipsic,  1870);  and  |  ary  fanaticism  and  the  i      L  vi         i 
Frifdrich  dcr  O'rossf,  by  Druysen  (1st  vol.,     era  on  the  side  of  tlie  r        h. 
187o).  the  scale  in   favor  of  t  r.  < 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IL,  kin^^  of  Prussia,     Frederick  William  to  ke«»  m.v 
lK>rn  Sept.  25,  1744,  died  Xov.  IC,  1797.     lie    finally  to  conclude  the       at j  «« 
w:is  the   grandson   of  Frederick   William    I.,     with  the  republic,  in  i  he 

nephew  of  Fre<lerick  tlie  Cireat,  and  son  of  the    tories  beyond  the  Rhiinr,  v< 
prince  Augustus  William,  who,  having  incurred    indemnities  and  a  kind  tm  f»n 
tlio  resentment  of  his  brother  the  kin^r  by  an    northern  Germany.     Ilia 
unsnc<*cssful  retreat  after  the  clisiistnais  battle    affairs  of  Poland  was  pra 
<.f  Kolin  (i7r)7),  sliortly  after  dit^l.     Frederick  .  vantageous  results.     Ha 
William,  havini?  iK'conie  heir  presumptive  to    so* called  long  Polish  diet  lu 
his  uncle,  received  from  him  but  rare  marks    crate  the  state  and  to  make 
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Rnssin,  by  a  treaty  in  which  he  gnaranteed  its 
int^jprity  (1790),  he  afterward,  when  engraj^d 
in  tlie  war  with  France,  found  it  more  con- 
venient and  profitable  to  share  the  prey  with 
Russia  and  Austria.  He  marched  his  army 
into  Polanfl,  and  actively  promoted  the  second 
and  third  diHiiiemberments  of  the  anhappy  re- 
public (1793-'95).  His  share  was  large,  ex- 
tending to  the  Niemcn,  and  including  the  capi- 
tal, Warsaw.  These  wars  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  court  exhausted  the  finances  of  Prussia. 
Intolerant  edicts  and  severe  restrictions  of  the 
prcHs  contributed  to  make  his  reign  unpopular; 
but  it  was  not  without  merit  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  by  useful  internal  improvements.  The 
judicial  organization  of  Prussia  was  also  great- 
ly promoted  under  Frederick  William.  He 
completed  and  introduced  the  code  of  laws 
prepared  bv  Frederick  the  Great. 

FAEDERiriL  WllXiiX  III.,  eldest  son  and 
saccessor  of  the  prece<ling,  bom  Aug.  8,  1770, 
died  June  7,  1840.  Educated  with  care  by  his 
virtuous  mother,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
he  had  ample  opportunity  of  comparing,  at  the 
courts  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  opposite  influence  of  royal  virtues  and 
vices  upon  the  affairs  of  his  state ;  and  ho  early 
contracted  the  love  of  order,  discipline,  econo- 
my, and  labor,  which  in  after  time  contributed 
no  little  to  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  conference  of 
'  Pi  In  it  z,  and  to  the  army  of  the  first  coalition 
Against  France,  and  in  1793  married  the  beanti- 
fnl  and  accomplished  princess  I^uisa  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  the  most  popular  queen  of 
Prussia.  After  his  accession  (Nov.  16,  1797) 
the  court  and  the  administration  were  purged 
of  the  creatures  and  abuses  of  the  preceding 
reign.  The  unpopular  edicts  restricting  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  religious  instruction 
iwere  abrogated,  and  economy  and  order  re- 
stored. In  his  foreign  policy  the  young  king 
maintained  the  neutrality  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  Basel,  the  temporary  stipulations  of 
-which  were  made  definitive  by  the  treaty  of 
I^nn^ville  (ISOl).  For  its  cessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  soon  after  received 
ftnuple  compensations  in  small  territories  de- 
prived of  their  independence  as  members  of  the 
empire  by  decree  of  the  Germanic  diet.  Satis- 
fied with  his  acquisitions  and  political  influence 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  Frederick  William 
refused  to  join  the  third  coalition  against  France 
which  was  formed  by  England,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria. Rut  when  the  French  armies  had  in- 
fringed the  neutrality  of  the  Prussian  territories, 
he  secretly  allied  himself  with  Alexander  of 
Russia^  during  a  sudden  visit  of  the  latter  at 
Berlin.  Hesitation,  however,  spoiled  the  effect 
of  this  alliance,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
followed  by  a  now  treaty  with  Napoleon  (De- 
ceml>er,  180.')).  Coding  Ansnach,  Cleves,  and 
KcnfcliAtel,  Prussia  received  Hanover  from  the 
conquoror.  The  consequence  of  this  exchange 
was  what  Napoleon  wanted,  a  declaration  of 


war  by  England  against  Prussia.  The  latter 
was  also  embroiled  with  Sweden.  Having 
made  peace  with  these  enemies,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam made  peremptory  demands  on  Napoleon 
in  behalf  of  the  neutrality  of  his  state  and  its 
allies  in  northern  (^ermany.  Napoleon  an- 
swered with  prompt  hostilities,  and  the  battles 
of  Jena  and  Auerstudt  were  both  fought  on  Oct. 
14,  1806.  The  powerful  Prussian  army  was 
broken,  Rerlin  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  fortresses  surrendered  at  the  first  summons. 
The  aid  of  Alexander  was  of  little  avail.  After 
a  winter  campaign  in  Prussian  Poland  and  the 
indecisive  battles  of  Pultusk  (Dec.  26)  and 
Eylau  (Feb.  7-8,  1807),  Nanoleon  conquered 
peace  by  the  battle  of  Friedland,  won  on  the 
anniversary  of  Marengo  (June  14).  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit  (July)  sacrificed  one  half  of  Prussia, 
parts  of  which  were  transformed  into  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  others  attached  to  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  The  other  half  remained  for 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  con(]ueror,  and  was 
treated  as  a  subdued  province.  The  treaty 
further  provided  for  the  reduction  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  to  40,000  men,  and  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  of  146,000,000  francs  to  France. 
French  troops  were  to  occupy  Berlin  and  other 
important  Prussian  fortresses  till  the  payment 
of  the  debt.  The  king,  who  paid  a  visit  with 
the  queen  to  Alexander,  could  not  return  to  his 
capital  before  1809.  Hut  this  gloomy  period 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  by  a  series  of  salutary  and 
energetic  reforms,  undertaken  and  executed 
particularly  under  the  celebrated  ministers 
Stein  and  Hardenberg.  Serfdom  was  abolished, 
the  towns  obtained  some  independence  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  the  royal  domains 
were  sold,  convents  and  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions were  converted  into  state  property,  pub- 
lic instruction  was  organized,  ana  the  new 
university  of  Berlin  founded.  The  new  system 
of  military  organization  of  Prussia  had  also  its 
origin  in  that  period.  In  July,  1810,  the  king 
lost  his  wife.  In  1812  he  was  compelled  to 
aid  Napoleon  with  an  army  against  Russia. 
Forming  the  left  of  the  great  French  army  of 
invasion,  it  was  saved  on  the  retreat  by  a  spe- 
cial arrangement  between  its  commander,  York, 
and  Diebitsch.  Frederick  in  January,  1818, 
transferred  his  residence  to  Breslau,  where  he 
was  visited  in  March  by  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  the  treaty  of  Kalisz,  which  had  been 
concluded  the  preceding  month  between  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia,  was  made  public.  He  now 
issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  answered  by 
a  general  rising  of  the  nation  against  France. 
The  capital  alone  is  said  to  have  contributed 
10,000  men.  Prudent  measures  had  been 
a<lopted  in  secret  to  prepare  for  the  struggle. 
The  young  men,  meeting  privately,  had  been 
drilled  in  the  use  of  arms  in  small  detachments. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  people  answered  to  their 
will.  The  militia  having  been  summoned,  war 
against  France  was  declared  on  March  1 7.  The 
situation  had  its  dangers.     The  French  still 
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held  tlic  fortresses  of  Prussia  nnd  Poland ;  their  !  ciHatory  termination  of  a  difficuhf  bctvcci 
aniiy  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  still  amount- i  the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  tkrn, 
ml  tu  (iMjHH).  Hut  Nn{M)leonV  hour  of  success  were  hailed  with  anplauae;  but  th«  appciiai- 
had  passed.  The  continual  desertion-  of  his  ,  nient  to  ottice  of  lluseenpflaijc  and  Eichhrn. 
allies  served  to  strengthen  the  phalanx  of  the  '  and  various  other  conservative  measiuvtk  Httm 
coalition  atlter  every  defeat  of  his  armies.  His  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  part  id  iW 
enonuous  new  levies  were  not  sutticient  tocov-  nation.  The  development  given  to  the  reviv- 
er the  extraordinary  losses,  nnd  to  face  so  many  sentution  hy  provincial  estatei^  which  had  Ufa 
enemies.  The  Prussians  fought  bravely  in  vari-  ,  introduced  under  the  preceding  reign,  bvtbe 
ous  engagements  in  1813  and  1814  (see  Bl€-  i  convocation  of  their  standing  coraniittMk  ia 
CHER),  and  the  king  often  gave  proofs  of  per-  '  1842,  ond  by  the  convocation  of  tlie  uuui 
Bonal  activity  and  courage.  He  entered  Paris  provincial  estates  of  the  kingd«mi  in  Febmarr, 
with  his  allies,  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  i  1847,  was  made  less  significant  by  the  di^taet 
visit  to  England,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  j  declaration  of  the  king  that  the  repreaentatiTes 
his  capital  in  August,  1814,  and  rei>aired  to  tlie  far  from  becoming  legislators^  would  beaUovc4 
congress  of  Vienna.  The  stipulations  of  this  ,  only  to  give  advice  to  the  unlimited  sovcrtipk 
congress  conferred  on  Prussia  greater  jtower  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  hind  kii 
than  it  possesse<l  before  the  wars,  enlarging  it  >  inherited  authority  by  a  written  cvmparL 
particularly  with  parts  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  !  Perioilical  meetings  of  the  united  atsemUf 
last  allies  of  Na|K)leon.  The  sudden  return  of  were  asked  for  in  vain.  The  goTenmcaL 
the  captive  of  Klba  called  the  Prussians  ogain  .  though  granting  general  toleration*  dcrlaRd 
to  arms,  and  BlQclier,  after  his  previous  de-  against  the  separation  of  the  church  fhmi  tW 
feat,  af)peared  at  Waterloo  in  time  to  finish  ■  state  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews^  aai 
the  great  struggle.  The  last  25  years  of  the  avowedly  sought  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  can* 
reign  of  Frederick  William  fonn  a  period  ot'  formity  with  the  views  of  theachool  gencnUy 
undisturbed  i>eace  and  prosperity  for  Prussia.  '  known  as  pietists.  Hnch  more  was  done  Iv 
Closely  allied  with  the  czar  Alexander,  and  the  material  interests  of  the  atate  throngb  ia- 
afterward  with  Nicholas,  the  king  pursued  a  I  ternal  improvements,  commercial  anion  viik 
policy  of  strict  conservatism.  Much  was  done  foreign  states,  and  the  extension  of  the  ZcA- 
for  internal  improvements,  little  for  political  verein,  which  also  augmented  the  political  ■- 
reform.  He,  however,  formed  the  great  Ger-  Huence  of  Prussia.  A  bank  with  a  caHtii 
man  commercial  league,  the  ZoUverein.  Revo-  '  of  10,000,000  thalera  was  eataMiahed  stwr 
lutionary  agitations,  wherever  they  manifested  lin.  The  Polish  conspiracy  of  1846,  wUrk 
tliomselves,  were  suppressed  with  severity.  .  threatened  the  eastern  poaocaaiona  of  the 
The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  agitated  by  was  detecte<l  in  time  in  the  duclir  of  Pc 
a  strife  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  the  outbreak  in  the  same  province  waa  < 
eldest  of  his  four  sons  succeeded  him.  One  suppressed ;  the  insurgenta  of  CYacow.  wka 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  emperor  I  laid  down  their  arms  on  Pruaaian  tcrntaq; 
Nicholas.  In  1824  he  had  fiirmed  a  morgan-  were  treated  with  rigor.  The  people 
atic  marriage  with  the  countess  Augusta  of  already  politically  agitated  by  the  liv 
Harrach,  whom  he  made  ]>rincess  of  Liegnitz.  cussions  of  the  diet  (from  April  11  W 
She  died  in  Hamburg,  June  6,  1878,  aged  72.     j  20,  1847X  and  of  its  standing  con 

FREDERICIL  H'lLLIlM  IV.,  son  and  successor  '  sembled  Jan.  18,  1848,  and  alao        ui- 
of  the  preceding,  bom  Oct.  15,  1795,  died  at    of  the  insurrectionists  of  Poaea,  ftHwof 
the  chateau  of  Sans  Souci,  near  Potsdam.  Jan.    slawski,  the  destined  leader  of  the  PoKsli  ^ 
2,  18C] .    He  received  a  careful  scientific  educa-  '  ment,  as  well  as  by  the  victory  of  thi 
tion,  though  his  boyhoo<i  was  pastied  in  the    Switzerland  over  the  Sonderhniid,tb« 
most  disastrous  period  of  Prussian  history,  and    tional  movements  in  Italy*  and  the  iv 
his  youth  in  that  of  the  great  struggle  against    in  Sicily,  when  the  news  of  the  Franck  * 
Napoleon.     He  was  often  present  on  the  scene    tion  of  Feb.  24  involved  the  whole       S 
of  action  during  the  last  campaign  against  that    in  a  flame.    The  pofmlar  mor* 
emperor,  l>ecame  familiarly  acquainted   with    rious  all  over  Uie  ioiithw>       luitf  — 
many  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  and  de-  i  confederation,  before  Fr 
veioped  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts  while  re-     f(»rced  to  yield  to  it.    £<        i       r  %mK  ■ 
siding  in   Paris  after  its  occupation  by  the  ,  Mettemich  in  Vienna  (If aivu  a«j.  4m      i 
allies  and  on  a  journey  to  Italy  in  18*28.     Ad-    mined  to  maintain  hia  royal  i  , 

iiiitted  to  the  councils  of  his  father,  he  evinced    grant  liberties  only  as  free  i        .     , 
a  marked  imIeiH-ndence  of  opinion  with  much     n<»pular  gatherings  in  B  were  ^ 

administrative  ability.     As  military  governor    liis  soldiery  before  lie  paw 
of  Pomerania,  his  affability  gained  him  gene-    of  the  press  and  the  pronaw-  ^n  m 
ral  iHtpularity.     He  succcecK'd  t<»  the  throne    the  form  of  govemmei        1      na  ^ 
June  7,  1840.     His  first  solemn  declaration  at  j  were  received  with  enthu  bat        * 

KonigslKTg,  a  limited  jK)litical  aiimesty,  the    still  demanded  the  remoTai  w 
reinstating  of  Arndt,   the   old    liberal    ]KH>t,     the  capital,  and  for  thia  ]         — *  « 
the   reappointment  to  otlice  of  the  jKipular  .  of  citizens  visited  the  palans  <  U  <«■ 

lieutenant  general  Von  Boyen,  and  the  con-  ;  a  crowd  assembled  before  « 
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tras  refo^ed  admittance,  and  soldiers  advanced 
from  the  court  of  the  paluce  to  clear  the  place. 
Some  shots  were  fired,  and  the  fieople  dispersed 
in  evcrv  direction  with  cries  of  **  Treason  I 
they  are  murdering  us !  revenge !  ^*  Hundreds 
of  harrieades  were  erected  in  a  few  hours,  the 
arsenal  was  stormed,  and  a  furious  fight  ensued, 
which  raged  till  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
when  the  king  commanded  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  and  their  removal  from  the  city.  The 
corpses  of  the  fallen  combatants  were  carried 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  the  king 
was  compelled  to  appear  before  them  with  un- 
covered head ;  the  |>alace  of  his  then  very  un- 
popular t)rother  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  was 


these  the  lower  house  was  still  too  revolution- 
ary, and  both  were  dissolved  (April  27).  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  had  not  only  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  by  the  annis- 
tice  of  Malmd,  but  had  also  declined  the  heredi- 
tary imperial  crown  of  Germany  otiered  him 
(March  28)  by  the  Frankfort  parliament.  The 
Prussian  army  suppressed  tlie  revolution  in 
Dresden,  after  a  bloody  struggle  of  three  days 
(May),  and  in  the  Palatinate  and  Baden  (June), 
while  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  sfiectator  in 
the  renewed  struggle  in  Sclileswig-Holstein. 
A  confederation  of  Prussia  with  Saxony  and 
Uanover  {DreikonigthunJ)^  and  some  minor 
northern  states,  formed  March  26,  was  hailed 


declared  national  property.  The  ministry  was  |  by  the  so-called  party  of  Gotha  (Gagern,  Dahl- 
dismissed,  acivic  guard  organized,  and  a  general  {  mann,  dec.)  as  the  last  hope  for  a  union  of  Ger- 
amnesty  granted.  Mieroslawski,  who  had  been  many.  It  ended  in  failure.  Opposed  by  Aus- 
sentenced  to  death,  was  carried  in  triumph  !  tria  and  its  southern  allies,  it  was  given  up  by 
through  the  streets  of  Hcrlin,  and  250  of  his  as-  j  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  others;  its  parliament 
soclateslefttheprison  with  him,  and  hastened  to    of  Erfurt  assembled  in  vain  (March  20,  1850). 


Po?<en  to  commence  tlio  restoration  of  Poland, 
the  new  ministry  promising  its  assistance.    The 


Frederick  William,  who  had  convoked  a  new 
Prussian  assembly  and  confirmed  a  new  con- 


king now  o()enly  and  ostentatiously  declared  ,  stitution  with  his  royal  oath  (Feb.  6),  followed 
his  purpose  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany ;  the  for  some  time  a  more  popular  course  in  the 
diet  was  again  assembled  (April  2),  to  elaborate  affairs  of  Hesse-C&ssel  (Octol>er),  but  soon 
a  new  election  law.  It  was  dissolved  aficr  :  yielded  to  the  threats  of  Austria  and  her  allies 
tlie  |>Assjige  of  that  law  on  April  5,  and  a  C(»n-  (November).  Order  was  restored  in  Hesse  and 
stituent  assembly  was  convened  in  Berlin  (May  ,  in  Schleswig-IIolstein,  and  the  ancient  Ger- 
22),  while  the  delegates  of  Prussia  also  appear-  .  manic  diet  was  once  more  established  in  Frank- 
ed in  the  national  German  parliament  which  fort.  The  revolutitm  was  over.  Chevalier 
in  Frankfort  had  superseded  the  diet  of  tlie  ,  Bunsen,  who  had  lost  his  former  liberal  infiu- 
|>rini*es  (Bundestag),  Prussian  troops  were  i  ence  over  the  king,  was  obliged  to  sign  the 
sent  to  Sohleswig-Holstein  to  assist  the  Ger-  .  protocol  of  London  in  the  Danish  question 
man  inhabitants  in  their  revolt  against  the  ,  (1852),  which  sealed  Prussians  final  surrender 
king  of  Denmark.  In  Posen,  however,  where  I  to  the  general  reaction.  Only  NeufchAtel 
the  Poles  had  risen  in  a  bloody  insurrection,  '  remained  with  Switzerland  as  a  conquest  of 
the  troops  restored  order  after  furious  contests  the  rcvolutitmary  movement,  and  after  some 
with  the  half-armed  hands  under  Mieroslawski  threats  of  war  in  1857  it  was  ceded  to  that  re- 
(April  and  May).  This  was  the  first  reaction-  public.  The  policy  of  the  government  was 
ory  victi>ry.  Others  followed.  While  the  rev-  peaceful,  and  Prussia  took  no  part  in  the  Cri- 
oliition  was  losing  its  time  in  endless  speech-  \  mean  war,  though  it  participated  in  the  peace 
making,  framing  of  constitutions,  and  scheming  of  Paris  (1850).  The  constitution  was  modified 
on  tlie  reorg:mization  of  Germany  as  a  unite<l  and  remodified  ;  the  revolutionary  members  of 
empire,  in  the  assemblies  of  Frankfort,  Berlin,  I  the  assembly  of  1848,  Jacoby  and  others,  were 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  the  governments,  which  .  |K*rsecuted;  the  nobility  {die  Junker)  and  the 
had  maintained  their  armies,  paved  the  way  |  pietists  received  new  influence;  the  freedom 
for  a  complete  restoration  of  their  power  by  |  of  the  press  and  of  religion  was  circumscribed, 
mutual  understanding,  skilful  counter-revolu-  ■  In  1857  the  king  was  seizecl  by  a  malady  con- 
tionary  manoeuvres,  continually  changing  min-  nccted  with  temporary  insanity,  which  com- 
istries,  and  varying  programmes.  Emboldened  pelled  him  (Oct.  23,  1858)  to  give  up  the  per- 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  army  and  the  growing  :  sonal  management  of  affairs,  and  travel  in  Italy 
desire  for  order  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  Tyrol  for  his  health.  His  marriage 
by  the  reaction  in  France,  and  the  successes  '  with  Elizabeth,  princess  of  Bavaria,  being 
of  the  Austrian  government  in  Prague,  Lom-  without  issue,  his  brother  William  (present 
bardy,  and  Vienna,  Fretlerick  W^illiam  pro-  emperor  of  Germany)  became  regent,  and  suc- 
rogued  the  Prussian  constituent  assembly,  ceeded  to  the  throne  in  January,  1861. 
transferring  it  to  the  town  of  Brandenburg,  FREDERICIL  CHARLES  KICHOUS,  prince  of 
closed  its  sessi(ms  by  an  armed  force  under  Prussia,  a  German  general,  bom  in  Berlin, 
Wrangel  (Xovember),  and  finally  dissolved  it  March  20,  1828.  Ho  is  the  only  son  of  Prince 
shortly  after  its  reassembling  in  Brandenburg  C'harle^  elder  brother  of  the  emperor  William. 
(Dec.  5);  promulgating  a  liberal  constitution  He  studied  at  Bonn,  where  Von  Boon,  the  future 
of  his  own.  The  new  elections  took  place  ac-  minister  of  war,  was  his  intimate  companion, 
cordins  to  the  king*s  constitution,  and  the  two  He  took  part  in  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  war 
chambers  were  convened  in  Berlin  (Feb.  2fi,  i  of  1848,  and  acquired  a  hiirh  n'putation  by  his 
1841^,  which  remained  in  a  state  of  siege.    Of  ,  thorough  knowledge  of  military  science.    Da- 
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rinf;  the  Franco- Italian  war  against  Austria  |  Maximilian  I.  (1519)  he  declined  the  crow  cf 
(1859)  ho  applied  himself  purtioulurlv  to  the  .  Gennanj,  which  was  conferred,  arcordnv  to 
stuily  of  the  or^'unization  of  the  Freneh  army,  his  advice^  upon  Charles  V.  The  |ieaMBU' 
His  Militarittche  Den1c9chr[ft  was  published  war  embittered  the  last  days  of  bts  life, 
in  180U  without  his  knowledge,  showing  how  FREDEBICIL  irCI'STl'S  I^  first  king  of  Sax- 
the  Prussians  could  beat  the  Frenoh ;  and  his  onv,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Frederick  Ckrifr- 
comnionts  elicited  replies  from  French  writers  tiun,  born  Dec.  28,  1750,  died  May  5.  l9iT. 
and  attracted  general  attention  in  military  lie  succeeded  his  father  in  December.  ITi^ 
circles.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  |  under  the  tutelage  of  Prince  Xarier,  mm^ 
the  Schleswig-IIol!4ti.>in  war  of  1864;  in  the  i  clared  of  age  Sept.  15, 1768,  and  in  the  foUov- 
war  against  Austria  in  1866;  and  most  con- 
spicuously as  commander  of  the  second  army 
in  the  Franco-(ierman  wor  of  187U-'71,  com- 
]>eHing  the  surrender  of  Metz,  Oct.  27,  for 
which  he  was  made  general  field  marshal. 
His  next  victories  were  achieved  over  the 
army  of  the  Loire,  and  he  entered  the  city 
of  Orleans  Dec.  5,  repeatedly  defeated  Gen. 
Chanzy,  and  captured  Le  Mans,  Jan.  12.  He 
is  represented  in  the  war  songs  of  the  i)eriod 
as  an  iron  ])rince,  a  valiant  soldier,  a  bold  ur- 


ing  year  married  Maria  Amalia,  princcis  <tf 
Zweibrilcken.  The  only  frait  of  this  marriift 
was  a  daughter,  the  princess  Aupnsta.  Ht 
abolished  tlie  heavy  taxes  on  foreign  nwrrbM- 
dise,  consolidated  the  several  departmeoU  far 
the  management  of  the  finances,  engocriprf 
industry,  and  improved  navigation  with  enak 
and  sluices.  Paper  money  soon  rvmt  sbevi 
par.  He  abolislieid  torture  and  the  farmia^r  otf 
judicial  ofiices,  and  reorganized  the  cocit  sf 
appeals.  The  claims  of  his  mother  to  the  pot- 
tillery  officer,  a  gay  sportsman,  and  a  man  •  sessions  of  her  deceased  brotlier,  the  ckrtBf 
whose  word  can  bo  depended  upon.  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  induced  hnto 
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a  (fcrmun  general,  crown  prince  of  Prussia  ;  Austria  in  the  short  war  of  the  Bavariaa 
and  of  the  German  empire,  hum  in  the  new  ■  cessitm.  Subsequently  he  joined  the  leaftatof 
royal  palace  near  Potsdam,  Oct.  18,  1831.  Ho  !  princes  (FunUnbvnd)  formed  nnder  the  pr»> 
received  a  thorough  scientific  education  and  tectornte  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  la  ITtl 
the  d(>ctor*s  diploma  from  the  university  of  Ko- I  he  declined  the  snccession  to  the  throas  il 
nigsberg,  of  which  he  is  rector.  On  Jan.  25,  I  Poland,  otfered  him  in  the  name  of  thatcM^ 
1H.'>8,  he  niarried  Victoria  Adelaide,  princess  try  by  Prince  Adam  Casimir  CzartorysJu.  He 
royal  of  Great  Britain,  who  has  l>orne  him  six  !  also  rejected  the  overtures  of  a  confercacesf 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Prince  Frederick  j  the  emperors  I^eopold  II.  and  Frederick  Vi- 
William  Victor  Albert,  was  born  in  Herlin,  liam  II.  of  Prussia,  held  at  Pilnitx  (I791)lIs 
Jan.  27,  1851).  In  IHiiO  he  was  commandcr-in-  join  as  an  independent  sovereign  the  firrt 
chief  of  the  second  Prussian  anny,  and  esscn-  '  lit  ion  against  the  French  reTolotiun,  tho 
tially  contribute<l  to  the  decisive  victory  of  he  did  not  withhold  his  conting  asi 
Sadowa  by  his  timely  appearance  at  Chlum.  her  of  the  German  empire  wbeii  »  ^ 
In  the  Franco-(}erman  war  of  1 870-7 1  he  was  been  declared.  In  1796  he  toi  p 
at  the  head  of  the  South  German  forces  as  treaty  of  peace  and  nentralir*-  rvucIiNm 
conmian<ler-in-cliief  of  the  third  army.  The  j  the  French  republic  by  tjie  trict  o^  1 
first  victory  of  the  war,  that  of  W'eissenburg    Saxony.    He  maintained  ]  Jitf 

(Aug.  4),  and  the  greater  one  over  MacMahon    the  war  of  1806,  but  in   ujo        oi         > 
at  Wortii  (Aug.  0),  were  achieved  under  his  |  joined  Prussia  in  the  nnhappy  t-i      Bb««H 
generalship;  he  took  an  equally  brilliant  part,  .  l)y  the  battle  of  Jena.    Saxony.      ucii 
together  with  the  crown  prince  (now  king)  Al-  {  the  hands  of  the  French  conqi      ur.  wai 
bert  of  Saxony,  in  the  great  trium|>hs  culmina-    1y  punished,  and  Frederick  A      «  i 

tin;;  in  Napoleon's  surrender  with  his  army  at  ,  pelled   to  ally  himself  with    J       jk< 
Se<1an,  Sept.  2 ;  won  additional  laurels  during  j  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  Jviatfd 
the  siege  <»f  Paris,  and  was  made  general  Held  '■  nish  confederation.    For  the  ce      a 
marshal  Oct.  2H,  although  it  had  not  been  cus-    districts  of  western  Saxony         % 
tomary  for  myal  princes  to  receive  that  title.       new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  &■«  \ 

compensated  by  a  part  of  1 
VIII.  8AXOXY.  the  iwace  of  Tilsit  (1807)  mot«  uo 

FRFDFRICR  III.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  elector    duchy  of  Warsaw.     He  was  a  im 
of  Saxony,  bom  in  Torgau,  .Tan.  17,  1463,  died    the  French  emperor  during  the  « 
May  .").  l.*)'jr>.     He  succeeded  his  father  Krnest    against  Austria  and  1813  acainsl 
in  i4A<>,  in  a  part  of  his  poss<*s<ion8,  govi-rn-    in  1813,  when  Saxony  be>  tha  en 

ing  the  rest  in  cimmion  with  his  brother  John    of  the  conflict.     Havittff  pvn        U^ 
the  Constant,  who  became  hi<  succesMir.     lie    poleon  shortly  before  the  1  of  j 

founded   tho   university   of  Wittenberg,   and,     was  declared  alter  its  blooMj  ^ 

thouL'h  not  an  avowe<l  adherent  of  the  rel'or-    of  war  by  the  emperor  AlexakM        l 
mation.  greatly  promoted  it  by  his  protection,     Berlin,  and  afterward  to  the  i  < 

procuring;  s;iiety  for  Luther  durin;:  the  diet  of     richsfeld,  but  was  allowed  to 
Worms  1 1521 ).  and  sulisequcntly  slK'ltering  him    during  the  deliberations  cyf 
in  the  castle  of  Wartburg.     After  the  death  of  .  Vienna.     That  congraaa  n 
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of  his  German  possessions,  the  other  half  being 
annexetl  to  Prussia ;  th*  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
made  a  dependence  of  Russia  as  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  Returning  to  his  capital  in  June, 
1815,  Frederick  Augustus  spent  the  last  12 
rears  of  his  life  in  healing  tlie  wounds  of  his 
diminished  country  by  promoting  its  agricultu- 
ral, coinmcrcial,  and  mining  interests,  by  es- 
tablishing or  developing  institutions  of  art  and 
science,  and  particularly  by  a  strict  adminis- 
tration of  ju8ti(^o.  His  subjects  bestowed  upon 
him  the  surname  of  the  Just,  llis  brotner 
AntlHinv  succeeded  him. 

FRCDERKIL  AlGCSTrS  II.,  king  of  Saxony, 
born  May  18,  1797,  died  Aug.  9,  1854.     lie 
was  the  oMest  son  of  Maximilian,  brother  of 
the  kings  Fre<lerick  Augustus  I.  and  Anthony. 
Having  lost  his  mother,  Carolina  Maria  The- 
resa, princess  of  Parma,  at  the  age  of*  seven, 
be  was  educated  principally  under  the  care 
of  Forell,  a  <Iistinguishe<l  Swiss,  and  of  Gen. 
Watzdorf.     Tliough  often  compelled  to  leave 
the  capital  of  his  uncle  during  the  later  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  in  Germany,  and  frequently 
to  change  his  abode,  he  eagerly  pursued  his 
studies,  which  included  political  economy,  law, 
and  military  science ;  but  botany  became  his 
favorite  jnirsuit.     When,  in  Sei>tember,  1830, 
Dres^len  became  a  scene  of  political  commo- 
tions. Frederick  Augustus  was  placed  by  the 
old  king  Anthony  at  the  head  of  the  commit- 
tee for  public  tran<iniUity.     As  the  prince  was 
very  popular,  tliis  measure  greatly  contributed 
to  quiet  tlie  agitation.    On  June  6,  1830,  Fred- 
erick Augustus  succeeded  to  the  throne.     As 
he   was  but  partially  occupied  with  political  af- 
fairs, he  made  botanical  tours  and  journeys  to 
jAtr'itL,   Dalniatia,  and  Montenegro  (1838),   to 
England  and  Belgium  (1844),  to  Vienna  and 
Ilnngary  (1845),  and  to  the  Tyrol  (I84r»).    The 
movements  of  IS48,  beginning  in  Saxony,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Germany,  with  great  on- 
thusin-om  for  liberty  and  Crerman  union,  were 
followed  in  May,  1849,  by  a  revolutionary  out- 
break   in    Dresden.     This  having   been   sup- 
pre!«:»e<l  through  the   intervention  of  Prussia, 
tilings  soon  returned  to  their  ancient  order, 
and  the  reactionary  movement  continued  to 
the  death  of  the  king,  which  was  occasioned 
by  A  fall  from  his  carriage  on  a  now  tour  in 
the    Tyrol,     lie  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Carolina,  daughter  of  the  emperor   Francis, 
and,  after  her  death  in  1832,  to  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Maxhnilian  I.  of  Bavaria.     Both  mar- 
Twees  being  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  John. 

IX.  wCbtembero. 

FBEDESICIL  I.  (Wilkfln  Kari),  first  king  of 
"WQrtc'inberg,  son  of  the  duke  Frederick  Eugene, 
bom  at  Treptow,  Pomerania,  Xov.  0,  1754, 
died  Oct.  3o,  1810.  He  received  his  first  in- 
ttraction  from  his  accomplished  mother,  a 
princesff  of  Brandenburg-Schwedt,  and  com- 

fleted  his  education  at  Lausanne,  after  the 
'reach  £a.sbion  of  tliat  period,  served  in  the 
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bloodless  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  ac- 
companied his  brother-in-law,  the  future  Rus- 
sian emperor  Paul,  on  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
1782,  was  made  governor  general  of  Russian 
Finland,  and  after  having  left  it  in  1787  live^ 
for  some  time  in  retirement.  In  1700  he  was 
a  9])ectator  of  the  sessions  of  the  French  na- 
tional assembly;  in  1706  he  fought  against  the 
French  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  ducid 
throne.  He  shared  in  the  war  of  1709,  re- 
ceived by  the  treaty  of  Lun6vil2e  ample  in- 
demnity for  territories  lost  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
electoral  dignity.  In  1805  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  joined  the  Rhenish  confedera- 
tion, and  received  from  its  protector  the  title 
of  king.  He  deserted  Xapofeon  after  his  dis- 
asters. The  treaty  of  Vienna  left  him  in  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom.  To  conciliate  his  [>eo- 
ple  after  ten  years  of  despotic  sway,  he  gave 
them  a  charter,  which  was  rejected  by  the  es- 
tates. A  new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  but 
he  died  before  it  could  be  discussed.  His  first 
wife  was  a  princess  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbtlt- 
tel,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  William,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Paul,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine, 
afterward  princess  of  MontA)rt.  His  second 
wife  was  the  princess  Charlotte  Augusta  Matil- 
da of  England,  who  died  in  1828. 

FREDiatirKSBrRG,  a  city  of  Spottsylvania  co., 
Virginia,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  river, 
at  the  head  of  tide  water,  about  50  m.  N.  of 
Richmond,  and  110  m.  al)0ve  Chesjipeake  bay  ; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,046,  of  whom  1,831  were  col- 
ored. The  Rappahannock,  besides  8up])lying 
it  with  good  water,  which  is  distributed  in 
pipes,  is  valuable  for  tts  motive  power,  avail- 
al)le  at  the  falls  just  above.  A  canal  extending 
to  a  ])oint  40  m.  further  up  the  stream  affords 
means  of  transportation  for  tlie  products  of  a 
rich  farming  country,  and  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  Potomac  railroad  connects  the 
city  with  the  state  and  federal  capitals.  Mar- 
ble and  freestone  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
city  has  considerable  trade  in  grain,  flour,  to- 
bacco, (S:c.,  and  contains  a  national  bank,  an 
orphan  asylum,  four  semi- weekly. newspapers, 
six  public  schools,  and  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
o<list,  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Just  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  city  an  unfinished  monu- 
ment, begun  in  1833,  marks  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  Washington,  who  die<l  here  in  1780. 
*  FREDERICKSBIRC,  Battle  •f,  fought  Dec.  13, 
1862,  between  the  Union  forces  under  Oen. 
Bumside  and  the  confederates  under  (ien. 
Lee.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  (Sept.  16 
and  17,  1862),  the  Union  anny,  umler  Gen. 
McClellan,  made  no  forward  movement  until 
late  in  October,  when  it  began  to  cross  the 
Potomac.  The  confeilerates  mean  while  moved 
up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  into 
that  of  the  Rappahannock.  By  Nov.  7  the 
two  armies  were  within  striking  distance,  the 
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federals  being  concentrated    near  "Worrenton,  ' 
und  the  bulk  of  the  confederates  near  Cul- 
peper,  2(.>  ni.  S.,  the   remainder  being  three  ' 
days  distant.    The  Union  force  was  about  120,-  I 
0(M»,  tiiat  of  the  confederates  about  70,000.  , 
McCIellan  appears  to  have  been  disposeid  to 
attack  the  enemy ;  but  the  resolution  came  too  , 
late.     On  Nov.  7  he  was  removed  from  the 
commaml,  whicli  was  given  to  Bumside,  much 
against  his  wish.     Tlie  capture  of  Richmond 
being  considered  the  main  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, McCIellan  had  proposed  to  make  Alex-  ■ 
andria  his  base  of  supply,  and  to  move  by  the 
circuitous  lines  of  railway,     llo  indeed  still  | 
nreferre<l  his  former  line  of  movement,  making 
West  Point  his  base;    but  as  this  plan  would  i 
have  again  uncovered  Washington,  he  forbore 


9CMJC    or  MLCS. 

I  0  10  t%  to 

ll        ■'■"« 

Diafrram  illustrating  the  Mlvantairi'A  in  point  of  distance  of 
the  thn***  profiOMMl  routes  to  Klohmond :  that  of  McCIel- 
lan in  the  *\trine  of  IM;^,  from  West  Point:  that  of 
Mc<'l«-llnn.  alMUMloniMl  by  Bnrnsi«le,  fWmi  Alexandria,  by 
way  of  ('uliK'iKT  ami  (ronlonnvUle;  and  that  propoaed  by  ' 
BuriiHide,  uirect  from  Fredcrickaburif.  ^ 

to  urge  it.     Bumside  ])roy)Osed  a  plan  between 
the  two,  making  Acipiia  crock,  near  Fredericks- 
burg, his  base,  and  moving  upon  Richmond  by 
the  lino  of  the  Fredericksburg  railroad.     If  it 
was  to  bo  iu«sunie<l  that  the  rapture  of  Rich- 
mond, and  not  the  destruction  of  the  c<»nfeder- 
ato  army,  was  the  immediate  object,  and  also' . 
that  the  Union  army  must  always  be  interposed 
between    the    confederates   and    Washington, 
tlion  Burnside*s  plan  was  undoubtedly  the  lK>st  | 
of  the  three.     The  presiilont,  who  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  defeat  <»f  Lee's  anny  was  the  ' 
main  tiling  to  be  aimed  at,  gave  a  somewhat  ! 
reluctant  asM.'nt  to  BuriisideV  plan.     lie  said  :  , 
*'  1  think  it  will  succee<l  if  you  move  rapidly ; 
otherwise  not.*'     But  the  movement  was  not  | 
rapidly  made.    It  was  not  fairly  commenced 


until  Nov.  15,  by  which  time  Lee  had 
centrated  his  whole  anny.     The  army  < 
Potomac  had  been  organized  into  three  ; 
divisions ;  the  right  under  Sumner,  th«  < 
under  Hooker,  the  left  under  FrankUn. 
ner  reached  Falmouth^    opposite  Fredc 
burg,  on  the  17th.    The  intention  waste 
the  Rappahannock  and  seize   tlie  h« 
Fredericksburg;    but   the  pontoons  iwi 
been  provided,  and  the  annr  coold  not 
in  force.    So  a  fortnight  passed,  and  Lc 
come  up  and  occupied  the  heifrhts.    < 
ly  military  considerations  no  further 
would  now  have  been  made  bj  Bu        n 
public   opinion  demanded   an  oni       ■ 
ment.    The    Rappahannc»ok,    with   «  g 
course  fn>m  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  makes  a 
bend  southward  a  mile  above  Frederii*k 
and  for  some  distance  runs  between  hi 
either  side.    Those  on  the   east  fall  ■ 
down  to  the  river  bank ;  on  the  we»t  ti 
in  the  rear  of  the  town  rise  abt»ut  a 
the  river,  and  then  trend  awaj  until  im 
into  the  valley  of  tlie  Masaaponaz,  6  m. 
leaving  an  irregular  plain   about  two 
wide  in  its  broadest  part.     IKT  est  ward  ti 
rise  by  a  succession  of  low  wooded  i 
they  are  lost  in  the  region  known  a> 
demess.    On  the  crests  of  these  rid|Ki 
of  Lee^s  army,  nnder  Longstreet :  D.  j 
was  posted  at  Port  Royal,  20  m.  do« 
river  ;   between  them  lar  Jackson,  r 
support  either  wing.     Bumride   resnai 
cross  at  and  near  Frederickabur^  and  1 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  attempt.     Tlie  ] 
to  throw  three  bridges  across  at  Frsa 
burg,  and  three  more  at  a  point  ab 
below.    Sumner^s  division  was  to  « 
upper  bridges,  Franklin^  and  a  p«it  *n  u* 
at  the  lower,  the  remainder  of  Ilociker*i 
held  in  reserve.    The  attempt  to  lav 
bridges  was  opposed  by  a  body  of 
sharpshooters,  but  toward  ev«i 
sent  over  a  detachment  in  boaia.  m  ^ 
the  riflemen,  and  the  bridgea  < 

during  the  night.    No  snio       ■ 
made  to  prevent  the  coBstmetnni  oi  j 
bridges ;  they  were  completed  by  uot^, 
was  ready  to  cross,  but  was  beld  1 
the  other  bridges  were  bnilt*     Hie  i 
the  12th  was  spent  in  orossiiig,  and       m 
tions  for  the  t»attle  of  the  fullova 
delay  which  gave  Lee  time  to  1 
SOU'S  corps.    It  was  bo  part  ofc  «.«««  f 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  rii  m 

ferred  to  receive  the  attack        mm 
sition.     The  extreme  confec 
Fre<lericksbnrg  was  proteeteu  uy  * 
sluiceway,  and  canal,  the  far  c» 

had  been  destroyed ;  and  b«tv i 

be  made  only  upon  lCarre*s  hi 
steeply  a  little  behind  Frai 
morning  of  Saturday,  Dee,  ao. 
heavy  fog  resting  in       i  ^ 
each  army  from  the  »  i 

told,  Lee  had  now  iIm 
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side  had  about  100,000  across  the  river,  besides 
his  reserve  on  the  other  side.    Bomside^s  final 
order  was  ditferently  understood  by  the  differ- 
ent commanders.    Franklin  supposed  that  he 
was  to  make  a  demonstration  with  only  one  of 
his  eight  divisions.   Hooker  supposed  that  there 
was  to  be  a  twofold  attack,  toe  main  one  by 
Sumner.    Burnside's  intent  was  that  the  main 
assault  should    be  made   by  Franklin,   sup- 
-  ported  by  one  from  Sumner,  while  Hooker 
should  be  ready  to  spring  upon  the  enemy  in 
his  retreat.    The  fog  lif^d  about  10  o^olock, 
and  disoloHed  Franklin  in  motion.    He  had  put 
a  liberal  construction  noon  his  understanding 
of  Bumsido^s  order,  ana  threw  forward  three 
divisions.   Meade,  who  led  the  advance,  pushed 
straight  for  what  proved  to  be  the  centre  of 
Jackson^s  position,  held  by  the  division  of  A. 
P.  Hill.    A  considerable  gap  had  been  left  at 
this  point,  and  Meade  struck  this  gap,  hurl- 
ing the  enemy  to  the  right  and  left,  piercing 
through  the  first  line,  and  reaching  the  second. 
Gibbon,  who  was  to  support  him,  was  a  little 
slow,  and  before  he  came  up  the  confederates 
had  hurried  to  the  point  assailed,  and  Meade 
found  himself  opposed  by  threefold  numbers. 
Assailed  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  he  was 
swept  back  in  some  confusion  over  the  ground 
which  he  had  won.    Gibbon  now  came  up,  and 
for  a  short  time  checked  the  pursuit ;  but  Jaok- 
*  son  was  further  rei^nforced  from  Longstreet^s 
corps,  and  Gibbon  and  Meade  were  forced  back 
almost  to  the  river.     Here  the  confederates 
encountered  so  severe  a  fire  that  they  recoil- 
ed, and  fell  back  to  their  old  position  on  the 
heights.    This  put  an  end  to  the  action  on  the 
Union  left.    The  federals  here  lost  about  8,700 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  confederates  about 
SySOO.    In  the  advance  the  federals  had  made 
about  500  prisoners,  and  lost  as  many  in  the 
retreat. — In  the  mean   time  a  more  severe 
fltffat  had  been  going  on  8  m.  to  the  right, 
wnere  Sumner  had  assaulted  the  foot  of  Marye^s 
hill.     The  strength  of  this  position  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  assailants,  and  it  was  not  till 
long  after  that  they  learned  why  it  was  that 
they  were  unsuccessful.    Kershaw,  one  of  the 
confederate  generals,  is  the  only  one  who  gives 
any  full  account  of  it.    Ue  says :  **  Marye^s  hiU, 
covered  with  batteries,  falls  off  abruptly  to- 
"ward  Fredericksburg  to  a  stone  wall  which 
forms  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  the 
onter  margin  of  a  road  which  winds  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill.    This  road  is  about  25  ft.  wide, 
and  is  faced  by  a  stone  wall  about  4  ft.  high 
oo  the  city  side.    The  road  having  been  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  hill  in  many  places,  this  last 
wall  is  not  visible  above  the  surface  of  the 
grronDd.'*    This  sunken  road  was  like  the  ditch 
oi  a  fortress,  affording  complete  protection  to 
the  troops  in  it.    About  2,000  men  occupied 
ft,  standing  four  deep.    The  crest  of  the  hill 
was  crowned  by  a  battery  of  11  12-pounders, 
and  abont  •')0  heavier  guns  were  placed  so  as 
to  enflLide  all  the  approaches,  which  must  be 
made  over  an  open  plain  about  850  yards  wide. 


The  bulk  of  Lee^s  artillery  was  posted  on  the 
ridges  in  the  rear,  and  out  of  action.  Lee  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  sunken  road,  which  actually 
formed  the  strength  of  his  position  here.  He 
seems  to  have  assumed  that  the  enemy  would 
gain  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  that  the  real 
battle  would  be  fought  on  the  plateau  beyond ; 
while  Bumside  assumed  that  when  the  crests 
were  gained  the  battle  would  be  won.  The 
attack  was  made  here  by  the  two  divisions  of 
French  and  Hancock,  French  in  the  advance. 
His  men  moved  across  the  narrow  plain,  galled 
by  a  fire  from  the  confederate  batteries.  Half 
way  across  they  came  within  range  of  the 
men  in  the  sunken  road,  who  poured  in  a  solid 
sheet  of  musketry  fire,  before  which  the  heads 
of  the  colunms  melted  away,  and  the  whole 
ffeU  back,  leaving  half  of  their  numbers  behind. 
Hancock  now  advanced,  until  he  came  within 
range  of  the  musketry  from  the  sunken  road. 
The  front  was  so  narrow  that  only  a  single 
brigade  could  be  put  in  at  once.  Brigade  amr 
brigade  took  the  places  of  those  which  had 
been  driven  back,  so  rapidly  that  this  action, 
which  lasted  three  hours,  as  seen  from  the 
heights  of  Falmouth,  looked  like  a  single  con- 
tinuous assault.  French  and  Hancock  brought 
10,000  men  into  action,  of  whom  4,000  were 
out  down.  Bumside  had  watched  this  action 
from  the  heights  across  the  Rappahannock, 
and  had  seen  the  troops  which  were  to  carry 
the  hill  swept  back  from  its  base.  Still  he 
was  determined  that  the  heights  should  be 
carried,  and  he  ordered  Hooker  to  renew  the 
attempt.  Hooker  crossed  the  river,  examined 
the  position,  consulted  with  the  officers  who 
had  been  engaged,  and  returning  remonstrated 
against  the  order.  But  Bumside  was  inflexible. 
Of  his  six  divisions  Hooker  had  but  two  with 
him.  It  was  nearly  night  when  he  opened  fire 
with  all  his  artillery,  hoping  to  make  a  breach ; 
but  this  sunken  road  was  not  to  be  touched  by 
any  fire.  At  sunset  he  ordered  the  division  of 
Humphreys  to  charge  with  unloaded  muskets, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  load  and  fire.  As  it 
happened,  the  confederate  battery  on  the  hill 
had  exhausted  its  ammunition  and  gone  to  the 
rear  to  replenish,  so  that  Humphreys  was  not 
exposed  to  the  artillery  fire  by  which  French 
and  Hancock  had  been  so  sorely  galled,  and 
his  men  went  a  few  yards  further  than  the 
others  had  gone.  But  they  also  met  a  solid 
sheet  of  fire  fh)m  the  sunken  road,  which  drove 
them  back.  The  assault  lasted  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  in  those  few  minutes,  out  of  4,000 
men,  nearly  half  fell,  while  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  enemy  lost  a  man.  Hooker  forbore  to  press 
the  unavailing  assault  **  Having,*^  he  said,  **  lost 
as  many  men  as  my  orders  reciuired  me  to  lose, 
I  suspended  the  attack,  and  airected  that  the 
men  should  hold  for  the  ad%'anco  line  a  ditch 
which  would  aflTord  shelter."  The  confeder- 
ates lay  upon  their  arms  all  that  night,  Ailly 
expecting  another  attack  in  the  morning ;  for, 
says  Lee,  *^  the  attack  had  been  so  easily  re- 
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pul^,  and  by  si>  Bniall  n  part  of  our  amiT.  tliat 
It  wot  ni>t  BUjipusud  llio  eneiujr  would  limit  Lis 
elfortD  to  onv  alternpt,  wliich,  in  vi«w  of  tlie 
niHKDitiiilc  of  liU  prt.'i>araiiotia  and  the  extent 
of  liiH  fon'UR,  svemeil  to  be  coiuparativclv-  iDsi)i-  , 
nifioaiit;  but  we  were  neccsHaril;  ignorant  uf  i 
the  rxtent  of  liU  losses."  liurnBide  waa  indeed 
liii:Iin«il  t»  tKOKw  ttie  ai^iun  on  the  fulbwiug 
da.v.  but  tinallj  forbore,  yielding  to  the  repre-  : 
fentationg  of  thv  miuorit/  of  bis  Ri'DerolB.  lie 
wa»  atill  uncertain  trhuthcr  to  liold  Fredericks-  | 
banc  or  tu  recroiis  the  river,  and  all  throti)ih  ; 
Sunday  and  the  grater  part  of  Monday  tlio  ' 
two  ariiiiea  lot'  in  night  of  each  other,  earli  ex-  : 
pe<-tiiig  and  vishiDi:  to  be  attacked,  but  neitlicr  | 
cbouHiiiK  to  venture  upon  the  oU'ensive.  To-  , 
ward  niftht  of  the  liith  Bunulde  decided  to  re- 1 
CTinm,  and  under  cover  of  a  Btorm  whieh  had  | 
set  in  tli«  truo{M  went  over,  the  puntnons  were  < 
ewunt;  Iwck,  and  tbc  river  again  (wparatcd  the  j 
two  ariiiien. — According  to  oHii'ial  ri'|H>rts,  the  \ 
ooiifctlerute  Insi  vim  »V5  klllud.  4,0i>l  wound-  , 
ed.  U-'ilt  Diisiting;  in  all.  5,3()!>,  The  Union  loss  ; 
wait  reiKirtcd  by  the  luedieal  innpeetor  genenit  i 
ju!>t  ikAer  tliL-  linttle  tu  Iiavc  beeu  l.ir>3  killed, ! 
9,1<i|  wounded.  3,234  mis^ng;  in  all,  13,487.  \ 
Itiit.  he  uddtt,  "  tbe  return  of  killed  may  be  too  < 
sniidl."  Almut  1,200  of  thoHe  originally  re- ! 
jMirted  nsniiK^ngcamoliack  totbdrrouiinands,  i 
re<lueing  Ibe  nnmberof  missing  to  about  S.iiOO.  j 
Lre  UMorls  that  be  tiHik  about  UOii  prisoners,  ; 
leaving  al>oui  l,l(»i)  of  thcfcderolniiaiing  to  be 
iir<'iiunled  for.  (Jf  thew  pmliablr  about  35(1 
nboiild  lie  nildcd  to  tlie  number  reported  as 
killctl ;  HO  that  in  round  numbers  the  Union 
lovi  was  l.rMM)  killed,  9,100  wounded,  000  pris- 
oiK-ra.  and  7'>"!itragglerii;  12,2.'iO  in  all.  alinoiit 
two  and  a  half  tiniux  tliat  of  the  confederates. 
Tlie  prreat  dit^mrily  of  low  was  in  tlie  aetioD  on 
tbe  right,  at  the  foot  of  Marro's  bill.  In  pro- 
p<ini(>ii  III  the  nnmbera  engngcil,  tbc  lus^B 
in  Ihii'  battle  were  unusually  large.  Of  Bum- 
iilde'ji  KHt.tHHI  men  who  crossed  tbe  river,  only 
nbiiut  :<2.iiOi)  were  fuirlT  brought  into  action; 
of  ibi'  confederate  Bi).Oii(l,  only  about  25,ihjo. 

FBEItEUtTIM,  a  city  aod  port  of  entry  of 
Xcu*  itniMSwick.  Canada,  capital  of  tbe  prov- 
iiii-.'  and  iif  the  conntv  of  York,  on  tbe  right 
Imiik  i.f  St.  .lohn  rivvr.  M-1  m.  from  the  Uy  of 
Fiinilv,  and  .Vl  in,  X.  X.  W.  of  !Jt.  John  ;  lat.  ' 
4'.  .V/  X..  1..II.  iKl-  :i2'  W.;  po]).  in  18TI.  , 
«.'•••<;.  The  city  Mandx  on  a  low  point  of  land 
liiriin'd  bv  a  in-nd  in  the  river,  and  is  nearlv 
I'nrircl.'d  in  tbe  rear  by  u  range  of  hills.  It 
li:i*  br.iiid  stn-vts  (Tinsinireach  other  at  riglit 
nti J-.'-,  udiimid  u-iib  many  tine  gardens  and 
Hti:i<b'  tn-rs.  nod  nilli  si'vt'rnl   elegant  piililic  ; 

tbiirriiiirljlarr',  :iiid  coniiiins  llic  principal  gcv- 
eniinenl  build int.-^.  At  tbe  K.  enil  i.'*  tbe  prov-  ' 
iiii-  buildint'.  a  hir;.-."  wood.n  j-tru'lun.-,  in  , 
wbicb  file  Icgi.-Jatnri-  and  hupreine  court  meet, 
I'ontainiiiic  a  lini-  lihrarv.  N  i-ar  br  arv  the  va- 
rioiii  |inblio  ollicex.     At  tbe  W 


side  of  tbe  street  are  tbe  coonty  ooart  becM 
and  city  hall,  large  brick  building  ooil  tbt 
barracks,  of  stone,  capable  of  arCCODiiuoJatiLfi 
regiment  of  infantry.  In  York  UTv«t  are  lim 
dt,'(iot  of  the  Frederictoa  railroad  mod  the  iki- 
ting  rink,  and  in  WettmorelaDd  streM  th«  tx- 
kibition  building,  of  wood,  cuveriitg  Moriy  u 
aore.  Other  public  building!  worthy  utiDM- 
tiun  arc  tbe  county  jail,  the  castom  hooic.  ni 
Christ  church,  cathedral  (EpUoop*!).  of  stuoCi 
n  fine  stiecimen  of  church  architecture.  Tic 
river  is  here  three  fourths  of  a  mile  vide,  iml 
is  naturally  navigable  to  tfaia  point  by  TtNM 
of  120  tons;  light  steamers  con  aamd  t« 
Grand  Falls,  140  m.  above  Fredericton.  TW 
city  became  a  port  of  entry  in  1848.  wasiMn^ 
porated  in  1S4S,  and  is  now  tli«  chief  e 


t  ho 

<.f  tbe  lit- 


.'1  tino>iiir 


Un  the  y. 


itii  the  lat«ric>r  sad  m  ha* 
lant  station  of  passenger  tnnj.  llir^aH 
is  principally  brought  up  the 
and  schooners  durinft  the  — 
ter  theM  *       '  "     " 

the  viriL   .    

great  <]uanlities  of  lumber  of  ti 

collected  at  FrederiettxiandtbnceMpOTMik 
foreign  ports.    The  lamher  boriMst  «■•  ' 
the  principal  sources  of  tbe  wealtb  af  tkai  ~ 
I'be  Fredericton  railroad  comkeeta  vtt 
ro|iean  and  North  American  nibvad  i_ 
ericton  junction,  23  m.  dlstaat;  aaltk< 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Kirer  dQ  Laif  er '. 
Ilnmiin-ii'k  railway  cacnpaa^'a  "         "" 
is  liichted  with  goo,  and  cont^. 
rea<)ingrooin.  a  telegnph olBee, eii^rtchvdA 
and  four  weekly  newqiapac^    Tha      '  — ^ 
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of  New  Branswick,  a  woU  endowed  institation, 
with  tive  professors,  oocopies  a  large  stone 
bnildinp:  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  citj.  The 
other  principal  educational  institntions  are  the 
provincial  training  and  model  school,  and  a 
collegiate  school. — Fredericton  was  formerly 
called  St.  Ann^s,  and  was  made  the  seat  of 
fiTovernnient  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  1785.  It 
has  suffered  at  times  from  terrible  conflagra- 
tions, one  of  which  in  1825  laid  one  third  of 
the  town  in  ashes,  while  another  in  November, 
1850,  was  still  more  disastrous. 

FREDERI&SBOU,  a  royal  palace  bnilt  by 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1606-'20,  after  a 
plan  by  Inigo  Jones,  near  the  town  of  Hille- 
r6d,  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  22  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  Gothic  castle  of  red 
brick,  covorinjOf  three  small  islands  in  a  little 
lake.  The  Rtddertal^  or  knight^s  hall,  has  a 
ceiling  elaborately  decorated  with  carvings, 
gildings,  and  paintings,  on  which  26  artists  are 
said  to  have  worked  for  seven  years.  It  has 
also  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  richly  orna- 
mented chapel,  in  which  all  the  late  kings  of 
Denmark  have  been  crowned.  The  pnlpit  and 
altar  in  the  last  are  of  ebony  and  silver,  exqui- 
sitely wrought,  and  containing  more  than  600 
lbs.  of  the  precious  metal. 

FREDEU&SHALD,  or  Fnderikskill  (formerly 
ITalden)y  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Christiania,  on  the  Iddeflord  near  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  gulf  of  Swinesnnd,  Skager  Rack, 
57  m.  S.  E.  of  Christiania,  near  the  frontier 
of  Sweden ;  pon.  in  1865,  9,219.  The  harbor 
is  excellent^  ana  is  accessible  to  the  largest 
drnrn  of  shipping.  The  great  fire  of  1759  near- 
ly dflstroyed  the  town,  bnt  it  has  been  hand- 
flOOMlj  rebuilt  It  stands  aronnd  the  base  of 
•  gigaatio  rook,  on  the  summit  of  which,  400 
§L  perpeodionlarly  over  the  sea,  is  the  historic 
toU'—i  of  Frederiksteen,  formerly  of  great 
gtraagth.  Charles  XII.  waa  kiUed  here,  Dec. 
11,  1718.  On  the  only  accessible  side,  close 
ludflr  the  outer  walls,  a  monument  marks  the 
0pot  where  the  king  fell.  The  castle  was  in- 
vested in  1814  by  the  Swedish  crown  prince 
Bemadotte,  and  its  hopeless  defence  was  a 
prelude  to  the  almost  immediate  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  union  with  Sweden,  Nov. 
4^  1814.  About  8  m.  £.  of  the  town  is  a  lake, 
the  Fem  S5,  the  stream  from  which  flows  into 
the  fiord  near  Frederikshald.  Its  waterfalls 
the  most  picturesque  in  S.  Norwav. 
FEENSIKSHAMBT  (Finnish,  Hamina),  a  town 
snd  fortress  of  Finland,  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Viborg,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  115  m. 
N.  W.  of  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1867,  3,278. 
Here,  on  Sept  17,  1809,  the  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  was  signed  by  which  Fin- 
land became  Russian. 

FEEDiXlKSTAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Christiania,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glommen,  48  m.  S.  £.  of  Chris- 
tiania: pop.  in  1865, 6,888.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  nails,  buckles,  fish  hooks,  pottery,  tiles, 
and  brandy ;  and  the  harbor  is  large  and  good. 


flEDOHIA)  a  village  in  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
Chantauqua  co..  New  York,  on  the  Dunkirk, 
Alleghany  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh  railroad, 
about  8  m.  from  Dunkirk ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,546. 
There  is  a  spring  of  natnral  giu)  in  the  vicinity, 
which  is  used  to  light  the  village.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  state  normal  school,  which  has  a 
model  school  attached,  and  in  1872  had  16 
instmctors,  179  students,  and  a  library  of 
2,025  volumes.  There  are  4  flour  mills,  a  saw 
and  tnming  mill,  a  planing  mill,  a  foundery,  8 
manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of  patent  medi- 
cines, a  national  bank,  8  hotels,  2  weekly  news- 
papers,  and  5  churches. 

FREEBOWI)  a  8.  county  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa,  drained  by  Shell  Rock  river ; 
area,  720  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,578.  The 
surface  is  aiversified  and  has  a  number  of 
small  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Bouthem  Minnesota  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  588,898 
bushels  of  wheat,  184,688  of  Indian  com, 
826,766  of  oats,  58,814  of  potatoes,  85,712  tons 
of  hay,  and  880,652  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
8,186  horses,  4,468  milch  cows,  7,178  other 
cattle,  5,057  sheep,  and  85,028  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Albert  Lea.  « 

FREE  CHUtCII  OF  SCOlUlfDy  an  ecclesias- 
tical body  originally  formed  by  a  separation 
from  the  national  establishment  in  the  year 
1848.  On  May  18  the  general  assembly  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland  met  as  usual  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David  Welsh,  D.  D.,  be- 
ing the  moderator,  and  the  marquis  of  Bute 
being  the  representative  of  the  queen.  After 
prayer  the  moderator  read  a  solemn  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland  against  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  her  by  the  civil  power, 
which  protest  was  signed  by  208  members  of 
the  assembly.  He  then  laid  the  protest  on  the 
table,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  the  represen- 
tative of  royalty  left  the  house,  followed  im- 
mediately by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Gordon,  Dr.  Patrick  McFarlane,  Dr.  John 
McDonald,  Dr.  Tliomas  Brown,  and  rank  after 
rank  of  the  country  ministers.  The  protesters 
withdrew  to  a  large  hall  at  Canon  mills,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  symMthizing  crowds, 
and  there  organized  the  Free  Protesting  church 
of  Scotland,  under  the  raoderatorship  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers.  It  was  then  found  that 
475  ministers  had  separated  from  the  national 
church.  The  amount  of  capital  surrendered 
that  day  by  the  protesting  brethren,  in  relin- 
quishing their  stipends  fVom  the  establish- 
ment, was  said  to  be  at  least  £2,000,000.-— The 
French  revolution  had  considerably  aflfected 
the  standing  both  in  the  church  and  in  society 
of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. Their  doctrines  had  been  looked  upon 
as  tainted  with  fanaticism,  but  the  general 
horror  of  infidelity  awakened  by  the  events 
in  France  caused  them  to  be  regarded  with 
greater  favor,  while  their  impressive  preaching, 
exemplary  lives,  and  solid  learning  be^an  to 
give  character  to  the  caose  with  which  they 
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\verc  iclentifiod;  and  thoufrh  as  jct  a  mere 
liandfnl  in  the  church,  tliey  were  every  day 
im-reusing  in  nuinhers  and  power.  Under  the 
leadership  successively  of  Erskine,  Sir  Henry 
Moncriett',  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Chalmers, 
the  evangelical  party  became  stroujrer  and 
stronger,  until  a  fair  opportunity  for  testing 
the  ])ower  of  parties  in  the  church  occurred 
in  1834.  In  17u7  the  treaty  of  union  between 
En;rland  and  Scotland  was  consummated.  It 
contained  a  special  guarantee  for  the  integrity 
<»f  tlie  church  of  Scotland  as  established  in 
ICsy  under  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
free  from  j>relacy,  from  tiie  royal  8Uj)remacy 
in  things  sjiiritual,  and  from  the  law  of  patron- 
age. Hut  in  1711,  four  years  after  the  con- 
summation of  tiie  treaty  of  union,  the  British 
parliament  violated  its  pledge,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Bolinghroke  lay  patronage  was 
reimi>osed  upon  the  Scottish  church.  Such 
was  the  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted  by  this 
act,  that  the  Scottish  church  for  a  long  period 
anuunlly  renewed  her  protest  against  it;  and 
during  several  years  alter  it  was  pa8St.*<l  no 
patron  was  found  to  appropriate  the  powers 
which  it  conferre<l  upon  him.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  century,  iiowever,  forced  settle- 
nu-nts  of  ministers  upon  parishes  became  fre- 
quent, and  multitudes  of  the  best  people  were 
driven  fri»m  the  church.  Against  such  pro- 
ceedings it  was  in  vain  that  the  evangeli- 
cal party  earnestly  and  fre(|uently  protested; 
tiieir  protests  were  those  of  a  small  minority, 
whose  j»rin<'iples  the  majority  despised  and 
hMte<l.  Hut  that  min(>rity  grew  in  numbers 
an«l  in  power,  especially  from  the  l>eginning 
(»f  the  present  century,  and  under  such  leaders 
a^  Thomson  and  Chalmers  one  abuse  after 
another  was  rooted  out;  and  at  last  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1834 
designe<l  to  he  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of  lay 
patronage,  which  gave  to  the  male  heads  of 
families  in  every  parish  the  right  of  objecting 
to  any  presentee  whom  the  patron  might  wisli 
inducted  into  the  pastorate  over  them.  This 
act,  commonly  called  the  **  veto  act,"  though 
jiroposed  by  Lord  Moncrielf,  one  of  the  sena- 
tors of  the  college  of  justice,  and  though  be- 
liived  bv  the  church  to  be  entirelv  within  her 
j.ower  as  a  church  established  by  law  to  ena<'t. 
Very  so«)n  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the 
patron^i.  and  tiirough  the  patrons  with  the 
civil  courts.  <  >n  a  vacancy  occurring  in  a  cer- 
tain parish  tlie  patron  presented  his  profetje^ 
who  was  vetoi'cl  bv  almost  the  entire  bodv  of 
inhabitants.  The  presentee  ai>])ealed  to  the 
civil  courts,  which  at  once  comnmnded  the 
presbytery  to  proceed  to  his  settlement.  The 
presbytery  rcfus*'d.  The  <'ivil  courts  of  course 
>to<Hl  mainly  on  the  interpretation  <if  the  law 
of  1711-'l-*.  The  evangelical  party,  now  the 
in.ijority  in  the  general  assembly,  believing 
th:it  law  to  be  both  unconstitutional  and  con- 
trary to  tiie  word  of  Ci<xl,  resolved  to  alude 
by  the  «leci?»ion  to  which  they  had  ct)me  in 
1h:U,  vi/. ;    that  the  Christian   j»eople   had  a 


right  by  law  and  by  warrant  of  God't  vnr^. 
to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  appotDtmcBt  of  i 
minister  over  them  ;  and  that  the  art«  of  c-r- 
daining  to  the  ministry  and  of  indacting  into  & 
]>astoral  charge  were  spiritual  acts,  in  nr^ini 
to  which  the  church  alone  had  jnrudietioo. 
The  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland  abii  hi- 
ten)oseid  its  authority  against  the  ordination 
and  induction  of  a  miui»ter.  The  atfvniMj, 
when  appealed  to  for  advice,  by  a  large  ^la>'^ 
ity  authorized  the  presbytery  to  proceed  vitL 
the  settlement.  The  presbytery  were  thr«ai- 
ened  by  the  civil  court  with  imprisunment  and 
line  should  they  dare  to  set  it«  interdict  at  de- 
tiance.    The  ordination  and  induction  of  tfa« 

f)resentee  were  consummated,  and  immediate- 
y  a  complaint  was  laid  afrainst  the  i^rvsliyiery 
before  the  civil  court.  They  were  aunun'wcil 
to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  court  Jcnf 
14,  1839,  which  they  did.  The  jnd^  beini 
their  reply,  and  took  four  darn  to  consider  tbt 
case,  during  which  it  was  understood  that  fin 
of  the  judges  voted  for  a  sentence  of  impri*- 
onment,  and  si.x  for  a  rebuke.  The  rebnkt 
was  accordingly  pronounced,  and  the  pft^- 
tery  were  dismissed  from  the  bar  with  tb« 
intimation  that  a  sentence  of  impriaonincBt 
woidd  certainly  be  pronounced  agaioflt  anv 
presbytery  that  should  afterward  he  fooni 
chargeable  with  a  similar  offence.  Other  cma 
involving  the  same  principles  rapidly  anM. 
and  elements  of  a  still  more  deplorable  char 
acter  were  brought  into  the  arena  of  strife 
The  civil  court  required  a  presbytery  to  take 
a  clergyman  on  trial,  admit  hini  to  the  oC^ 
of  the  ministry  in  a  particular  charge,  and  in- 
trude him  on  tiie  congregation  contrafr  to  tbt 
will  of  the  ]>eople.  It  also  interdicted  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  ministers  to  accl 
tlie  wants  of  on  increasing  po|Hil«tkiiL  B  !■• 
terdicted  the  preacliing  of  the  gofipcl 
ministration  of  ordinances  thronghont  a 
district  by  any  minister  of  tbe  chn*»*i 
authority  of  the  church  coorta,  aa 
cution  of  the  sentence  of  a  chnrcu 
prohibiting  a  minister  from  preachi 
istering  ordinances  within  a  par  ,»^j 
pending  the  discussion  of  a  ci 
courts  OS  to  the  validity  of  hib  *« 
in.  It  also  interdicted  the  genv 
and  lower  Judicatories  of  the  chiu 
tlicting  church  censures :  in  one  eaab  « i 
minister  was  accused  of  th> 
guilty ;  in  another  where  a  m^  i 

guilty  of  fraud  and  swindlinir ;  i 
where  a  licentiate  was  accused  Oa 
obscenity,  and  profane  swe 
eil  church  censures  when  pruw 
church  courts  in  the  exercise  %n 
and  took  u]H>n  itself  to  reatore  tiie 
ministers  to  tlie  power  of  pieac 
administration  of  ordinances.     K 
judge  of  the  right  of  indivSdi       \ 
i>ers  of  tlie  general  assembly  Ui 
a  last  resource,  the  church  i        ■ 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.    « 
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rights,  ^*  careful] J  prepared,  was  preseated  to 
the  house  of  commons,  March  7,  1848,  by  the 
Hon.  Fox  Maule  (now  earl  of  Dalhonsie,  and  a 
ruling  elder  and  a  member  of  the  general  as- 
BembTjr  of  the  Free  church) ;  but  it  was  refused 
bv  a  m^jority  of  211  against  76.  Of  87  Scot- 
tish members  present  at  the  division,  25  voted 
for  Mr.  Maule's  motion.  The  question  now 
was:  Will  the  church  retire  from  her  declared 
principles  or  will  she,  to  preserve  her  liber- 
ties, relinquish  her  connectioi^  with  the  state  ? 
Without  hesitation  the  decision  was  made,  and 
475  ministers  left  the  establishment,  including 
most  of  those  who  had  acted  openly  with  the 
evangelical  party.  Many  of  the  congregations 
also  left  it  whose  ministers  remained  in  it ;  and 
hence,  as  well  as  from  the  continued  accession 
of  numbers  in  every  district  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  churches  now  exceeds  900.  The 
miftsionorios  belonging  to  the  establishment  in 
1843  to  a  man  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Free  Protesting  church.  Her  ministers  are 
supported  out  of  a  common  fund,  to  which 
every  member  of  the  church  is  expected  to 
contribute  according  to  his  ability,  and  the 
dividend  accruing  from  this  fund  every  con- 
gregation is  at  liberty  to  supplement  at  its 
pleasure.  In  1872  the  church  had  16  synods, 
71  presbyteries,  948  congregations,  and  957 
ministers.  The  sum  of  £432,628  was  in  the 
same  year  raised  for  the  various  purposes  of 
the  church,  including  missions.  Although  be- 
ginning with  nothing  in  1843,  and  undertaking 
the  untried  work  of  supporting  the  ministry, 
the  Free  church  has  built  or  purchased  all  its 
churohes  throughout  Scotland,  with  the  manses 
and  the  parish  school  houses,  the  missionary 
))uildings  in  India,  Afrjca,  and  elsewhere,  the 
buildings  of  the  two  normal  schools  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  the  three  colleges  at  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  and  the  new 
assembly  hall  in  Edinburgh,  erected  in  1858- 
*59  at  a  co£»t  of  £6,000. .  For  the  education 
fund  she  raised  in  1848-4  £2,542,  and  in 
1869-70  £8,894.  The  average  salary  of  the 
ministers  is  £205,  besides  manse  and  glebe. 

FEEEDXEN  (liberti,  lihertini),  the  designa- 
tion of  manumitted  slaves  in  Roman  antiquity. 
They  were  called  liherti  with  reference  to  their 
masters,  and  libertini  with  reference  to  their 
new  rank  or  condition.  According  to  various 
circumstances,  defined  by  law,  the  freedmen 
became  Koman  citizens,  Junian  latins  (from 
the  Junian  law  which  gave  them  freedom,  and 
the  similarity  of  their  status  to  that  of  I^tin 
colonists),  or  deditkiL  The  last  were  neither 
citizens  (Roman  or  Latin)  nor  slaves.  The 
Junian  Latins  suffered  great  disabilities  as  to 
property,  but  could  in  various  ways  rise  to  citi- 
zen'^hip.  But  even  the  freedmen  of  the  first 
class  were  not  genuine  (ingenui)  citizens,  and 
remained  under  certain  obligations  to  their 
masters.  The  freedmen  wore  a  cap  as  a  sign 
of  freedom,  and  took  tlie  names  of  their  pre- 
vious owners.  The  sons  of  freedmen  l>ecame 
genuine  citizens.    In  later  times  the  number 


of  manumitted  slaves  inoreased  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  some  of  the  emperors  passed  laws 
restricting  manumission.  (See  Slavbbt.) — In 
the  United  States  the  term  denotes  the  colored 
people  emancipated  by  the  civil  war.  Soon 
after  its  commencement,  and  especially  after 
the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
by  President  Lincoln,  Jan.  1,  1868,  large  num- 
bers of  slaves  abandoned  by  or  escaping  from 
their  masters  came  within  the  federal  lines. 
The  duty  of  caring  for  these  helpless  people 
was  devolved  first  upon  the  war  department, 
and  afterward  upon  the  treasury  department. 
They  were  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
were  largely  employed  in  the  work  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  in  other  labor  in  aid  of  the  army. 
Plantations  abandoned  by  their  owners  were 
also  set  K^fni  for  the  use  of  fireedmen,  which 
they  occupied  in  some  cases  on  their  own  ac- 
count, but  generally  as  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  individuals  to  whom  the  aban- 
doned lands  were  leased.  Enlisted  in  the 
federal  army  to  the  number  of  178,975  during 
the  war,  the  colored  soldiers  proved  themselves 
unsurpassed  in  bravery  and  aptitude  for  military 
life.  Various  charitable  ana  religious  organi- 
zations at  the  north  did  much  for  the  education 
of  the  freedmen,  for  which  they  manifested  an 
intense  desire,  by  organizing  schools  and  em- 

Eloying  teachers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
ite  slaves  fiocked  to  the  cities  and  principid 
towns,  and  large  numbers  were  dependent  upon 
the  government  for  transportation  to  pomts 
where  work  could  be  obtained,  while  an  active 
supervision  was  necessary  to  protect  their 
rights  from  the  encroachments  of  their  former 
masters,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  free- 
dom. To  enable  the  government  to  fulfil  these 
duties,  the  act  of  congress  of  March  8,  1865, 
was  passed,  organizing  in  the  war  department 
the  **  bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  aban- 
doned lands,^^  popularly  known  as  the  **  freed- 
men^s  bureau,^^  which,  with  powers  enlarged 
by  subsequent  acts,  remained  in  operation  until 
Jan.  1,  1869,  when  its  ftmctions  ceased,  with 
the  exception  of  the  educational  department, 
which  continued  till  July  1,  1870,  and  that 
for  the  collection  of  claims,  which  b  still  in 
operation.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  MiJ. 
(>en.  O.  O.  Howard  as  commissioner,  with  10 
assistant  commissioners,  aided  by  various  sub- 
ordinates, in  the  late  insurrectionary  states.  It 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  freed- 
men as  well  as  over  loyal  refugees,  protecting 
them  in  their  rights,  deciding  their  disputes,  aid- 
ing them  in  obtaining  work,  extending  to  them 
facilities  of  education,  and  famishing  them 
with  medical  treatment.  The  collection  of  the 
claims  of  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  for  pay, 
bounty,  prize  money,  &c.,  by  which  they  were 
protected  from  fhiud,  was  an  important  fhnc- 
tion  of  the  bureau.  The  number  of  day  and 
night  schools  making  regular  reports  in  opera* 
tion  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  (June  80), 
with  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  besides  which 
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there  were  Sunday  schools,  industrial  schools, 
and  many  day  and  ni^^ht  schools  making  only 
occ^ional  reports  to  the  bureau : 


YEARS. 


DAY   AXD  NltiOT  BCD00L8.        N ■»»•«■  of 

pufiili  In 

•cho-  li  t>f  all 
P«P»1«.  kUhlt. 


I  N  amber.    T«acb«n. ! 


IHM 975 

1HJ7 h<VJ 

iMi^ l.Sll 

Isrtji 2.I1N 

leTO 'IfO'J 


2,»>7 
2,M8 


yo.TTs 

111.442 
1i>4J!t>27 
114..V.'2 
114,516 


150.<iO0 
'J8b.»42 
Ml.MU 
2A(MM)0 
247.333 


Of  the  number  reported  in  1867,  423  were 
night  schooK**,  555  were  wholly  and  501  partly 
sustained  bv  freednien,  who  owned  391  school 
buildings,  and  471,  including  21  high  and  nor- 
mal schools,  were  graded.  Of  t^e  teachers 
1,388  were  white  and  CJi)  colore<l.  The  whole 
numl>er  of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  3,075, 
including  l,4ti8  Sunday  schools  with  105,786 
pupils  and  35  industrial  schools  with  2,124 
pupils.  The  total  expenses  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  80  were  $527,666,  of  which  $87,- 
832  were  paid  by  freedmen  and  $220,833  by 
the  bureau.  Of  the  number  roi>orted  in  1870, 
1,324  were  sustained  whollv  or  pnrtlv  bv  freed- 
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men,  who  owned  592  sch(»ol  buildings,  and  74, 
with  8,147  pupils,  were  high  or  normal  schools. 
Of  the  teachers  1,251  were  white  and  1,312 
colored.  The  whole  number  of  schools  of  all 
kinds  was  4,239,  witb  9,307  teachers,  including 
1,562  Sunday  sch«>ol8  with  6,fK>7  teachers  and 
97,752  pupils,  and  61  industrial  schools  with 
1,750  pui)ils.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
BchooU  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30  was 
$1,002,896,  of  which  $200,(K>0  were  paid  by 
freedmen  and  $442,H96  by  the  bureau.  The 
tot^l  expenditure  of  the  bureau  for  educational 
purposes  to  Aug.  31,  1871,  was  $3,711,264,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  for  the  erection 
and  renting  of  sch(M)l  buildings.  The  bureau 
aided  in  estaidishing  a  large  number  of  institu- 
tions for  tire  higher  e<lucation  of  the  freed- 
men, many  of  which  have  continued  in  opera- 
tion to  the  present  time.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Howard  university,  at  Wash- 
ington ;  Atlanta  university,  at  Atlanta,  On. ; 
ClatTm  university,  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ; 
Straight  university,  at  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Fisk 
university  and  the  Central  Tennessee  college, 
at  Naslivilie,  Tvtin. ;  Wavland  seminarv  (theo- 
logical),  at  Wasiiington;  and  the  Hampton 
normal  and  ajrricultural  institute,  at  Ham]>ton, 
Va.  Nearly  S(M»,noo  acres  nf  farming  land  and 
5,000  pieces  of  town  property,  afterward  re- 
stored to  the  owners,  were  at  vari«ms  times  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  bureau,  and  the  rents  col- 
lected amounted  to  $4oojmm».  Tbe  number  of 
rations  issued  to  fn^ednien  wa-^  over  15.0on,nOO; 
number  of  freedmen  funiished  with  transjMtrta- 
tion.  nbout  :>o.(HH);  number  of  Mek,  including 
retugL-es.  treate<l,  590,<mmi.  The  amount  of 
claims  eolleeted  and  paid  over  to  Au;:.  31,  1?^71, 
UM"*  J^H.nx.o.")!,  The  bureau  wa*.  supported 
luainly  by  (M.m;.'res^ii»nal  appro[)riatiuns,  tiiough 


the  receipts  from  certain  miscellaDeon?  sonrcct. 
including  the  sale  and  rental  of  confederate 
property,  tines,  marriage  certiticatea,  douatiobx 
<Si:c.,  known  as  the  freedmen^s  and  schoul  iun^^ 
were  set  apart  for  its  benetit.  Tb«  tot^l  ri- 
penditure  to  Aug.  31,  1871,  including  acciKiRt^ 
in  favor  of  the  freedmen  from  Jan.  1.  I't^S, 
was  $14,996,480,  of  which  $1,910.3.Vj  vrre 
derived  from  the  freedmen*^  and  acliool  fuDC» 

FREEXIN,  Edwari  Aigastn,  an  £npii-h  k- 
thor,  born  at  Harbome,  Staffordshire,  in  1923 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college.  Oxft*rd. 
where  he  filled  the  office  of  examiner  in  liv 
and  modem  history  in  1857-*8  and  in  1 863- 4. 
He  has  published  "  History  of  Architect  ore" 
(1849);  "Essay  on  Window  Tracery"  <le*M; 
"  Architecture  of  Llandaff  Cathedrar'  i  iS5h; 
*^  History  and  Conquest  of  tbe  Saractni" 
(1856);  "Ancient  Greece  and  Mediaeval  I  tali " 
(in  ''Oxford  Essays"  for  1858);  "  History  W 
Federal  Government"  (vol.  i.,  1863):  '*'H»- 
tory  of  the  Norman  Conqnest,**  bis  chief  work 
(4  vols.,  1867-72,  to  be  completed  bv  a  fiAh 
volume);  *'01d  English  Historv  *' 'uM^Vj; 
"  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wt-U*" 
(1870);  "Historical  Essavs*'  (1871;  2d  series 
1873);  "Growth  of  the  Enfslish  Con-ttitalioa" 
(1872);  and  " Comjiarative  Politic*"  ilSrJi. 

FREEnAX,  JsBMy  an  American  clensriBiai 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  22.  1731 
died  in  Newton,  Nov.  14,  1835.  After  ^nd- 
uatin^  at  Harvard  college  in  1777,  be  went  to 
Quebec,  returned  to  Boston  in  178:2,  and  be- 
came reader  at  the  King's  chafiel  in  Boston,  sa 
Episcopal  church.  IkM^oniing  rnitarian  in  lus 
views,  he  induced  the  society  to  alter  tbcv 
prayer  book  in  1785,  and  in  1787  be  vat  cr- 
dained  by  his  own  wardens  and  people  by  • 
I)eculiar  service.  lie  continued  rector  of  Kiiig  1 
chapel  for  48  years,  till  bia  death.  He  vai 
one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  Massacbnaetts  H^ 
torical  society,  and  was  tbe  first  minislrr  ii 
the  United  States  who  openlj  Msumad  tbs 
name  of  Unitarian,  while  tbrmudi  bia 
the  first  Episcopal  chnreb  in  Kew 
became  the  first  Unitarian  cbarch  in 
A  volume  of  his  **  Sermons  and  Cbargea*^  vai 
publi>hed  in  1882. 

FREEMASOXBT,  the  qrstem  of  secretin  c««- 
m(mies,  and  principles  peculiar  to  tbe  ordff  sr 
s<KMet7  of  freemasons.  Tbia  order,  aa  h  Bov 
exists,  is  a  secret  association  organlnd  for  tbt 
pur  (lose  of  social  intercourse  and  tantoal  ••> 
sistance.  A  very  ancient  origin  it  often  cliifd 
for  it,  some  of  its  writers  maintaining  tbal  it 
derived  its  origin  from  the  **  Dionysiae  fnta* 
nity,"  an  association  which  was  fonned  in  Am 
Minor  by  the  architects  and  boilders  cBgagid 
in  the  constniction  of  templet  and  theatras  ■! 
the  time  when  the  Greeks  migrated  from  M* 
tica  thither.  The  association  ia  suppof^  tm 
have  l>ecn  in  existence  in  Trre  «'ben  SukMMB 
underttK^k  the  building  of  the  taBi|4e.  and  Ibt 
story  runs  that  the  fratemitj  sent  a  baai  if 
workmen  from  Tyre  to  assit^t  StJomoD  ia  ibil 
work,    rreemosonrj,  according  to  this  1 
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is  said  to  have  been  originally  organized  hj 
the  leader  of  the  band,  who  was  a  widow^s 
son ;  and  in  this  waj  is  explained  the  great 
prominence  which  is  given  to  Solomon^s  temple 
in  the  ritnal  and  symbols  of  the  order.  But 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  these  legends  in  authen- 
tic history,  well  informed  masons  content  them- 
selves with  supposing  that  the  order  originated 
in  the  associations  which  were  formed  during 
the  middle  ages  by  masons  and  builders,  as 
well  as  by  workmen  belonging  to  other  crafta. 
In  those  times,  when  a  church  or  other  great 
edifice  was  in  process  of  construction,  workmen 
were  collectea  from  all  quarters  and  encamped 
in  huts  around  it.  They  established  a  regular 
government  with  a  master  at  their  head,  and 
appointed  every  tenth  man  a  warden  to  oversee 
the  others.  They  ranged  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  established  themselves  wherever  they 
found  churches  to  build.  It  thus  became  im- 
portant for  them  to  be  able  to  make  themselves 
known  to  each  other  in  strange  countries,  and 
hence  they  devised  a  system  of  secret  signs 
and  symbols.  Whether  these  associations  were 
also  in  possession  of  secret  knowledge  which 
was  essential  in  architecture,  and  was  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another,  is  a  dis- 
]>uted  point.  It* is  certain  that  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  Gothic  architecture  both  in  France 
and  England  were  reared  by  architects  who 
were  not  members  of  the  order.  The  building 
of  churches,  however,  was  the  great  work  of 
the  times,  and  the  masonic  associations  were 
held  in  high  esteem  because  of  the  importance 
of  their  services  in  this  work.  They  eqjoyed 
tlie  especial  favor  and  protection  of  the  pope, 
and  bulls  were  issued  by  which  peculiar  privi- 
]e<:res  were  granted  to  them.  They  were  ex- 
empted ft*om  burdens  imposed  upon  other 
workmen,  and  hence  were  styled  ^*  free  **  ma- 
sons. Men  of  eminence,  both  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen,  who  were  not  actually  employed  in 
building,  either  as  architects  or  as  masons, 
became  members  of  the  order.  Henry  VI., 
king  of  England,  joined  it,  and  Henry  VII.  was 
grand  master. — Freemasonry,  as  organized  at 
the  present  day,  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  art  of  practical  building.  It  is  called 
by  masonic  writers  speculative  masonry,  to 
distinguish  it  from  practical  building,  which  is 
called  operative  masonry.  According  to  these 
writers,  as  the  number  of  persons  not  practical 
builders  who  were  admitted  to  the  order  in- 
creased, operative  masonry  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  speculative.  They  refer  to  the  ini- 
tiation in  1646  of  the  English  antiquary  Elias 
Ashmole,  of  which  a  description  is  found  in  his 
diary,  as  evidence  that  at  that  time  the  opera- 
tive character  of  freemasonry  was  fast  giving 
way  to  the  speculative.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
writers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order  main- 
tain that  modern  freemasonry  never  had  any 
ccmnection  whatever  with  tlie  freemasonrv  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  was  originally  founded  by 
Ashmole  and  some  of  his  friends,  as  a  piece  of 
rnvstification,  its  symbols  and  signs  having  been 


borrowed  partly  from  the  knights  templars  and 
partly  from  the  Rosiomoians.  'However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  order  of  freema- 
sons was  in  existence  in  London  after  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  and  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  appointed  grand  master  of  it  The  inter- 
est in  it  afterwiu^  declined,  perhaps  because  it 
was  neglected  by  Wren  as  he  became  old  and 
infirm ;  so  much  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  8t.  Paul's  lodge  was  the  only  one, 
or  almost  the  only  pne,  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land. In  1702  this  lodse  adopted  a  regulation 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  privileges 
of  masonry  should  be  extended  to  men  of  viui- 
ous  professions,  provided  they  were  regularly 
approved  and  initiated  into  the  order.  The 
four  lodges  in  existence  in  1717  assembled  at 
the  Apple  Tree  tavern,  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
constituted  themselves  the  grand  lodge  of  Eng- 
land. The  union  was  formed  on  the  basis  of 
the  regulation  of  1702.  Since  that  time  free- 
masonry has  been,  as  it  is  called,  a  purely  speo- 
ulative  system  of  symbolism.  In  1728  the 
grand  lodge  adopted  a  constitution  framed  by 
Anderson,  which  became  the  organic  law  of 
the  order.  As  thus  organized,  it  was  trans- 
planted from  England  into  France  in  1725, 
mto  Ireland  in  1729,  and  within  th^  next  ten 
vears  into  Holland,  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Scot- 
land, and  Germany.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
1780  to  introduce  the  organization  into  Amer- 
ica by  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  grand 
master  of  New  Jersey,  but  we  have  no  record 
of  the  incumbent  having  established  any  lodge 
under  the  authority  of  his  deputation.  In  1 788, 
however,  a  lodge  was  opened  at  Boston,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  organization  of 
other  lodges  in  the  diflTerent  colonies.  After 
the  assumption  of  independence  by  the  United 
States,  the  lodges  of  America,  all  of  which  de- 
rived their  warrants  of  authority  originally  from 
the  grand  lodge  of  England  or  tliat  of  Scotland, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  possessed 
by  such  bodies  in  all  independent  countries, 
and  organized  giand  lodges  in  their  respective 
states.  In  no  country  in  the  world  has  free- 
masonry flourished  with  more  vigor  than  in 
the  United  States ;  and  notwithstanding  a  se- 
vere but  inefifectual  opposition  to  it,  which 
commenced  in  1829  by  the  organization  of 
an  anti-masonic  party  (see  Anti-Masokbt),  it 
has  increased  in  numerical  extent  with  such 
steady  progress  that  at  the  present  day  it  num- 
bers, in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  several  Uion- 
sand  lodges,  and  more  than  half  a  million  mem- 
bers. In  the  whole  world  there  were  in  Janu- 
ary, 1878,  upward  of  10,000  lodges,  and  prob- 
ably a  million  freemasons,  including  in  that 
term  not  merely  active  members  of  lodges,  but 
all  who  have  attained  the  degree  of  master 
mason.  In  spite  of  many  attempts  to  suppress 
it  by  both  church  and  state  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  it  is  firmly  planted  in  every  part  of 
that  continent,  and  many  lodges  have  been 
established  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In  May,  1878, 
a  lodge  was  established  by  Americans  in  the 
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city  of  Jernsolem ;  and  in  the  preceding  jear  '  three  weekly  newspapers  (one  Gennani.  tvo 
the  trrnnd  ludge  of  Italy  was  opened  iu  Rome  ,  monthly  periodicals,  18  churches,  and  2*i  ptk- 
itself.  Its  organization  in  Europe  ha!«  been  i  lie  Rehools  (in  1872),  includini^  a  high  mnei. 
fretpiently  us^ed  for  political  pur])ose8,  and  es-  '  with  25  teachers  and  1,400  ftopils.  Frec^ert 
I>ecially  as  a  cloak  to  conspirators  again^t  the  '  college  (Preshytcrian)  was  orgmnized  m  ]i*71 
governments.  Such  employment  of  it,  how-  with  10  professors  and  inMructurs  and  Ui  m- 
cver,  is  a  violation  of  its  constitution,  which  dents.  Freeport  was  first  settled  in  1^S5. 
prohibits  political,  ])artisan,  or  sectarian  <lis-  FREEKOILESH,  the  name  of  a  fiolitical  paitr 
cussions  in  the  IcMlges. — The  primary  organiza-    in  the  United  States,  foanded  ii]>un  ihv  priaci- 


tion  of  the  masonic  fraternity  is  into  lodges, 
which  must  each  be  composi^l  of  at  least  seven 
master  masons  in  good  standing.    The  first  and 


))le  of  non-extension  of  slavery  to  the  territo- 
ries. It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  lihertj  party 
in  1846,  and  was  merged   in  the  repgUieta 


184G,  to  a  bill  in  congress  making  an  ap«i>- 

priation  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  MezieQ,  M- 

vid  Wilmot,  a  democratic  repreaentative  frrv 

i  Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment. 


lowest  di'gree  of  masonry  is  that  of  entered  '  party  in  1856.  The  immediate  canse  uf  its 
apprentice,  the  second  of  fellow  craft,  the  third  >  tablishment  was  the  acquisition  of  new  tcnv 
of  master  mason.  The  officers  of  a  lodge  in  the  tory  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Hezican  war.  Ii 
Unite<l  States  are:  worshipful  master,  senior 
warden,  junior  wanlen,  treasurer,  secretary, 
senior  deacon,  junior  deacon,  tiler,  and  chap- 
lain. There  are  also  two  stewards.  The  mas- 
ter, the  wardens,  and  the  tiler  are  essential  to  ''  as  the  Wilmot  proviso,  **  that  there  sbaS  be 
any  lodge  organization.  The  tiler  kee[)s  the  '.  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  aerritndc  ia 
door  and  guards  again ^t  intrusion.  The  officers  j  any  territory  on  the  continent  of 
are  elected  annually  by  ballot.  In  each  state 
of  the  Union  there  is  a  grand  Knlge  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  subordinate  lo<lges, 

over  which  it  exercises  a  certain  jurisiliction.  ce]>t  for  crime,^*  iec.  It  was  carried  ia  thf 
Its  officers  arc  styled  grand  and  deputy  grand  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  MXt 
masters,  grand  wardens,  grand  treasurer,  grand    session  was  defeated  in  botfi  branohea    Pc 


which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  or  anaoid 
to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  anNrapri- 
at  ion,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoeircr,  a- 


prominent  men  from  both  parti<      evp 
Alassachusetts,  New  York,  and  <.     o.         i»«v 
York  seceding  democrats  were  tc 


secretary,  grand  chaplain,  grand  deacons,  grand    with  Mexico,  however,  and  the  conseqncM  •^ 
marshal,  grand  pursuivant,  grand  sword-bearer,  i  quisition  of  territory,  made  the  MTilmot  proviM 
grand  stewards,  and  grand  tiler.    There  is  also  '  of  political  and  practical  importance,    u  I 
a  still  iiigher  degree  of  masonry,  the  members  |  the  whig  and  democratic  national  c 
of  which  are  tcnned  royal  arch  masons,  and  j  in  1840  there  were  delegates  from  lar  i     »- 
fonn  royal  arch  knlges;  and  beyond  this  there  I  em  states  who  attempted  to  introduce 
is  still  a  long  series  of  degrees  bearing  various  i  party  platforms  of  that  year  resoloth 
titles. — The  literature  of  freemasonry  is  exten-  |  iiibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  to  tLv 
sive,  especially  in  the  German  and  French  Ian-  !  tories.    The  rejection  of  these  resi 
guagfs,  the  latest  hihliographia  mii9onica  con-    to  the  secession  of  a  conaiderahla 
taining  titles  of  quite  4,(XH)  books  ui>on  the  his- 
tory, rituals,  and  belles-lettres  of  the   onler. 
Among  the  American  works  best  known  are 

Mackey's *^ Lexicon'' (Philadelphia,  1850);  Mor-    burners,''  and  their  secession  wh  i 
ris*s ''Lights  and  Shadows'' (1852),  '*  Poems"    ])ersonal  as  well  as  on  anti-slai 
(18r>4),  and    *' Dictionary  "  (1867);    and   Ma-    The  seceders  from  both    p         km 
coy's  Cyclopedia'' (18()8).     Webb's  *'Freema- ;  sent  delegates  from  all  tbv        • 
son's  MOnitor"  (1796),  in  numerous  editions,  '  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vin 
is  >till  the  favorite  text  book  of  the  craft.    District  of  Columbia,  who  met        i 
*»Freem«s<»nry  in  the  ih.ly  Land"  (1872)  de-    at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  0,  IMS, 
scril>es  tiie  masonic  mission  which  led  to  the    frees4>il  party.    Tliey  nominatcu 
organization  of  the  lodge  in  Jerusalem.  and  vice  president  of  the  Ci      d 

FKEEPORT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Ste]>hen.    Van  Buren  and  Charles  F 
son  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Pekatonica  river  and    November  following  this  ticL«r»r«« 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Western  Union  rail-  !  lar  vote  of  291,000,  bat  did  not 
r<»ad  with  the  (laKna  division  of  the  Chicago    electoral  vote.     The  second 
and  \(»rth western,  and  the  Northern  division    tion  of  the  freesuil  party,        j 
of  the  Illinois  Central  line,  lo8  m.  W.  X.  AV.     Aug.  11, 1852,  comprised  dtr 
of  Chicago;    pop.   in   lH.>n,    \A*M\\   in    18t»(),     free  states,  and  from  DelaWte^ 
5.:{7(>;  in  187h,  7,8Sit.     It  is  situated  on  a  fer-    ginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  no 
tile  and  undulating  tract  <if  land,  and  contuins    dent  and  vice  president  of  \um  f 
one  of  the  finest  court  hous<.*s  in  the  state.    John  P.  Hale  and  George  W.  « 
The  prineipal  nianufactories  are  one  ot'rea]>ers    the  election  following  received  li 
ami  wagons,  one  <»f  churns  one  of  carpets  and    of  l''>7.000.   Theso-calledi         « 
coverlets,   a  machine  shop  and   foundery,   a    of  185U  and  the  repeal  of 
plaiiint;  mill  and  ]mnip  factory,  a  woollen  mill,     mise  in  1854,  by  the  Kansha  A« 
a  turning  shop,  and  a  tannery.     There  are  two    the  ]»olitical  agitation  Iblloi 
national  banks,   with   a  capital  of  $:*uo,00(.>,    great  prominence  to  the  piM 
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pics  of  the  freesoil  party.  It  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  repuhlican  partj,  which  was 
founded  in  1856  chiefly  from  the  dissolving 
whig  party.  The  adoption  hy  the  repnhlicans 
of  the  freesoil  platform  in  respect  to  slavery 
ended  the  freosoilers  as  a  distinctive  party. 

FREGKTONE,  an  E.  central  county  of  Texas, 
bounded  £.  hy  Trinity  river  and  intersected  by 
Pecan  creek ;  area,  900  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1876, 
8,189,  of  whom  8,868  were  colored.  It  is 
heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
watered.  Mineral  springs  exist.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  197,481  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  26,015  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
6,4()5  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8,640  horses, 
4,981  milch  cows,.  14,589  other  cattle,  and  18,- 
489  swine.    Capital,  Fairfield. 

FEEE  THISr&ESS,  a  name  applied  to  the  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  in  England  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bnry.  ilobbes,  Toland,  Tindal, Woolston,  Chubb, 
and  Anthony  Collins  were  among  their  most 
noted  writers.  Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and 
David  Hume  were  counted  among  their  ablest 
representatives.  They  were  never  an  oivan- 
ize<l  sect.  The  French  writers,  including  Vol- 
taire, D*Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Helv^tius,  who 
labored  for  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and 
who  called  themselves  etpriU  forU^  were  in 
England  called  free  thinkers. 

FREETOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  capital  of 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sierra  Leone  river,  -about  5  m.  from 
the  sea ;  lat.  %""  29'  N.,  Ion.  18°  9'  W. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  18,000.  It  is  on  an  inclined  plane, 
50  ft.  above  sea  level  at  high-water  mark.  The 
streets  are  wide,  well  laid  out,  and  ornamented 
with  rows  of  orange,  lime,  banana,  or  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Several  of  the  houses  are  conimo- 
dioos  and  substantial  stone  buildings.  The 
principal  public  edifices  are  St.  George^s  church, 
the  church  missionary  and  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary institutions,  the  grammar  school,  market 
house,  custom  house,  jail,  and  lunatic  asylum. 
Tlie  govemor^s  residence,  barracks,  and  gov- 
ernment offices  are  on  hills  above  the  town. 
The  navigable  entrance  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
river  is  narrow,  there  being  a  large  shoal  called 
the  Bullom  slioul  in  its  centre. 

FEEEWILL  BAPTISTS,  or  Free  BaFtlsts,  a  de- 
nomination of  evangelical  Christians  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    Its  founder  was 
Benjamin  Randall  (1749-1808),  who  was  one 
of  Whitefield's  hearers  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Sept.  28,  1770.    The  impression  made  by  the 
sermon,  and  more  especially  by  the  tidings  of 
the  preacher^s  death  two  days  later,  resulted 
in  his  con  version.    At  first  a  Congregationalist, 
he  connected  himself  in  1776  with  the  Baptist 
church  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  soon  after  ; 
entered  the  ministry,  but  was  called  to  account  ' 
for  preaching  a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  , 
his  brethren.     In  1780  he  organized  in  New 
Durham,  X.  H.,  a  church  holding  views  simi-  I 
lar  to  his  own.  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  dcnominatipn.    The  distinctive  tenets  of  » 


Randall  and  his  ooa^ntors  were  the  dootrinet 
of  free  salvation  and  open  communion,  as  op- 

Eosed  to  those  of  election  and  close  communion 
eld  by  the  Calvinistio  Baptists.  They  also 
insisted  upon  the  A*eedom  of  the  will,  as  essen- 
tial to  man  as  a  subject  of  moral  government, 
and  therefore  as  inviolable  by  tlie  divine  sov- 
ereignty, and  not  to  be  contravened  by  any 
explanation  of  it.  Their  opponents  styled 
them  *^  General  Provisioners,"  '*  Freewill  Bap- 
tists," and-  **  Free  Baptists,"  by  the  second  of 
which  names  they  have  usually  been  desig- 
nated, though  the  last  is  now  preferred  in 
some  of  their  own  publications.  In  govern- 
ment they  are  congregational  The  first  church 
held  a  conference  once  a  month,  which  was  call- 
ed a  monthly  meeting.  When  other  churches 
were  formed  in  neighboring  localities,  a  gen- 
eral quarterly  meeting  by  delegation  was  hdd. 
As  Randall  and  his  associates  travelled  and  ex- 
tended the  denomination  throng  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  a4}acent  states,  numerous  quar- 
terly meetings  were  organized,  and  yearly 
meetings  were  instituted,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  associated  quarterly  meetings.  The 
organization  was  completed  by  the  institution 
in  1827  of  the  genei^  conference,  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  yearly  meetings,  which 
convenes  once  in  three  years.  To  all  these 
bodies  the  laity  and  clergy  are  alike  eligible, 
and  they  all  combine  the  services  of  public 
worsliip  with  the  discussion  and  decision  of 
questions  of  business  and  benevolence.  In 
1827  a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
the  Freewill  Baptists  of  New  England  and  a 
few  churches  in  North  Carolina  of  similar  sen- 
timents, the  result  of  which  was  that  the  lat- 
ter in  1828  published  their  records  as  the 
*^  Minutes  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Annual  Con- 
ference of  North  Carolina."  They  soon  num- 
bered 46  churches  and  about  8,000  members, 
and,  though  never  formally  united  with  the 
denomination  in  the  north,  maintained  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  it.  In  1839  Dr. 
William  M.  Housley  of  Kentucky,  once  a  close 
communion  Baptist  clergyman,  who  for  doctri- 
nal reasons  had  taken  a  letter  of  dismission 
and  commendation  from  his  former  c<mnection, 
attended  the  general  conference  of  the  Free- 
will Baptists  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  there  ap- 
plied for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  He  had 
already  been  admitted  to  the  church  in  that 
place.  There  was  a  prospect  of  a  large  ac- 
cession to  the  sect  from  Kentucky,  and  a  coun- 
cil reported  that  Dr.  Housley  had  approved 
himself  qualified  for  the  sacred  ofilce,  except- 
ing only  that  he  was  a  slaveholder.  But  for 
this  reason  alone  the  council  declined  to  **  oi^ 
dain  him  as  a  minister  or  fellowsliip  him  as  a 
Christian,"  and  the  general  conference  after  a 
spirited  discussion  voted  without  opposition 
*'  that  the  decision  of  the  council  is  highly  satis- 
factory." The  connection  of  the  denomination 
with  riaveholding  churches  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  was  brought  before  the  same  confer- 
ence, and  was  entirelj  dinolved.    From  that 
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time  the  Freewill  Baptists  maintained  the  po-  >      FREEZING,  AHllclalf  the  rednetion  oi  tb« 

sition  tlivn  taken  on  tlie  ([uestion  of  slavery,  temperature  of  fluids  to  such  an  extent  ■•  to 
and  tliv  work  of  the  denomination  wan  con-  render  them  solid.  It  is  UAUulIy  appiiv^i  ti* 
fined  mostly  t4>  the  northern  states  until  after  the  freezing  of  water  and  of  article!*  **i  tf«^i. 
the  al>olition  of  slavery.  Since  then  much  ef-  ',  There  are  two  general  methods  of  vtt'vctiiu: 
fort  has  l>een  expended  in  educating  the  freed  '  artificial  freezing,  viz.,  hv  liquefaction  and  uj 
people  and  gathering  them  into  churches.  In  '■  vaporization  and  expansion.  The  method  iy 
Louisiana  and  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Mis-  ;  liquefaction  is  performed  by  fn^zinp  mixtartiL 
Hissippi  valleys  schools  have  heen  established  which  are  formed  by  mixing  toircthrr  !»•• 
and  churches  orgimized.  and  with  the  latter  or  more  bodies,  one  or  all  of  which  may  :« 
about  4, ()<)()  colored  people  have  united.  Some  solid.  They  arc  generally  used  in  vcfckl^ 
of  the  white  churches  in  the  south,  holding  having  three  or  four  coneentric  apartmcab 
similar  views  of  doctrine  and  ])olity,  have  en-  an  inner  one,  containing  the  article  to  be  :iv- 
tered  into  correspondence  that  looks  toward  a  zen ;  one  eccentric  to  this  containing  tu 
fonnal  union.  There  are  several  benevolent  freezing  mixture,  provided  with  scfine  na- 
socioties  of  denominational  interest,  supported  trivanco  for  agitation ;  one  aimin  oatMde  '4 
an<l  encouraged  by  all  the  churches.  Theprinci-  this,  tilled  witli  a  non-conductor  u(  heat  a» 
pal  of  these  are  the  foreign  and  home  mission  powdered  charcoal  gypsum,  or  cotton  voi« : 
8ocieties,and  the  educational  society,  and  by  all  and  sometimes  one  between  them  for  hoMia^ 
of  them  an  aggregate  sum  averaging  alK>ut  water.  The  following  table  contains  a  li«ti4 
^3o,0u0  is  raised  annually.  They  celebrate  ;  the  more  imfHirtant  ifreezing  mixtureiv.  viih 
anniversary  meetings  together  in  the  autunm,  the  reduction  of  tem]»erature  each  is  oapaUe 
which  are  numerously  attended.     The  foreign    of  ejecting: 

mission  society  has  several  stations  in  Orissa,  . 

India.     The   Freewill  Ba()tistrt  have  recently  '  ruruhr    itiimf  ■~rfi» 

given    s]>ccial    attention   to  the  interest!)  of  \  substances.  ■  ^^^^ 


education,  and  since  1H47  have  raised  nearlv 

$1,000,000  for  educational  i»urposes.    They  o»?S!;n%.MU^*'*'^.^::::::::::::    il-    ^'^^r 

Hiiiiihate  of  mhIa Si 


Hydrochloric  at  1.1 5  f        »'   tn   I  5- 

ae*  to  —MV 


have  a  flourishing  college  at  Lewiston,  Me., 

and  an(»ther  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  to  which  pu-  j;ui  ,1^,^^  „f  ^ja  c 

pils  of  both  sexes  and  all  colors  are  admitted,  i  Nitrate  or  unmoiiia! .............      at 

a  theological  department  in  each  of  these  in-  ijiiutc  nitric  add 4) 

stitutions,  and  seminaries  of  high  grade  and  i)ffinUric.dd*::::'^  if      *>'«<>-*■ 

repute  in  eight  or  ten  different  states.    The  de-  Hnow  or  |iowdcn>d  ice si       -g.     —u-v 

nominational  printing  establishment  is  at  Do-  Cr)gtaiiiw<i  chloride  ofc«icium...,     4 1 

vor,  N.  II.,  where  are  published  the  *' Morning 

Star/^  which  for  nearly  50  years  has  been  the  The  method  of  freezing  hy  Ta|iorizatioB  mk 
weekly  organ,  and  a  variety  of  denominational,  ex))ansiim  depends  upon  princiides  expUiactf 
Sunday  s(*hool,  and  miscellaneous  books.  I>i-  in  the  articles  Boiuxo  Poixt,  Evapoaanox. 
ographies  have  been  published  of  Randall,  and  Hrat.  Among  the  moat  efficient  ana- 
Colby,  Marks,  Phinney,  Martin  CMieney,  an<l  ratus  for  conducting  the  process  is  tliai  of 
other  clergymen,  which  throw  light  u]K>n  the  M.  Carr6  of  France.  A  strong  galriaiad 
history  and  spirit  of  the  denomination.  A  wrought-iron  boiler,  ciqwhle  of  su^tainiBg  a 
history  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  in  propara-  ,  pressure  of  eight  or  ten  atmospherca.  is  eon- 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  general  con-  nected  by  a  tulte  with  a  freezer,  also  nadcsf 
ference,  one  volume  of  which  has  l>een  issued,  galvanized  iron  and  of  conrespondiay  sU tiih. 
In  IHOO  the  whole  number  of  communicimts  consisting  of  two  compartmcnta,  an  ooter  a- 
was  less  than  3.O0O.  In  1H20,  when  complete  nular  one,  connected  with  the  boiler,  tmd  si 
returns  were  for  the  first  tune  obtained,  there  inner  one,  for  receiving  tb»  vessel  whi^  cflh 
were  H  yearly  meetings,  22  (juarterly  meet-  tains  the  water  or  liquid  to  ba  froMB.  TIs 
ings,  :U  1  churches,  2<'>:i  miniMers.  and  12.8(:o  c<mnection  l»etween  the  boiler  and  frsfaer—y 
conimunirants.  There  are  now  (1874)  8o  be  controlled  either  by  stopectcks  or  by  srif- 
yearly  meetiuir;*,  l(»l  (|uarterly  meetings,  l,5i>4  acting  valves.  A  saturated  solntioB  of 
churches,  1.2fit)  ministers,  and  70.r)7<»  coninm-  nia  is  introduced  into  the  boUer,  and 
nicants.  They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  is  ])laced  in  a  cold  bath.  Heat 
states,  but  are  most  numerous  in  New  Kmrhind.  produce  a  pressure  of  five  or  six 
There  is  als4>  in  New  Brunswick  an<l  Nova  is  a]»[>lied  to  the  boiler,  which  expels 
Scotia  a  >eparate  ami  rapidly  increasing  con-  from  the  water  in  which  It  is  dissohrsd,  sai 
ference  of  Free  Biiptists.  havinL'  about  O.uuu  ton*es  it  into  the  annular  compTtmeal  si  tibs 
members,  who  are  n<»t  in<'lnded  in  the  alK>ve  freezer,  where  it  is  condensed  by  itsowasm- 
C4intputation.  Tlioy  have  a  weekly  nowhpa-  sure,  aidnl  by  the  co<4  l»ath«  aloofr  with  absM 
]>er.  the  "  Keligious  Intelligencer."  pui'lished  one  tenth  its  weight  of  water.  When  ssAsial 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  Freewill  Baptists  hold  anmionia  has  been  c«indensed«  whicb  issbswn 
corro'4pon<lence  by  letters  and  deIeL^Mtions  with  by  the  pressure  indicated  by  a  inuigei.  sr  t^ 
the  (ieneral  Haptir^ts  of  Englaml.  with  whom  proximately  by  a  thermometer*  tbe  beikr  il- 
they  iigree  in  doctrine.  .  self  is  placed  in  a  cold  bath ;  tbe  ^liadcr  s^ 


taining  the  wat«r  to  be  ttoMta  ii  plsoed  hi  the 
inner  cornpartnient  of  the  freewr,  and  to  fit- 
sure  contact  the  Interatice  ii  filled  wHh  al- 
cohol.   Ah  the  boiler  coola,  the  presaore  which 


becomes  vaporizeo,  prodnoing  an  intenae  de- 
■rree  of  colil.  In  a  httle  more  than  an  hour  a 
block  of  ice  maj  be  froxen.  An  apparatna  in 
nse  is  said  to  be  capable  of  prodndng  BOO  lb*. 
of  tee  in  an  hoar. 

FKEttEBti,  or  FwtjkKgt  a  walled  town  of 
Baxony,  on  the  N.  declirit;  of  the  Engebi^e, 
and  on  the  river  UOnibaoh,  IS  tn.  S.  W.  of 
Dresden;  pop.  in  1871,  21,678.  It  ia  a  well 
bnilt  toivD,  containing  handsome  moDunienta 
to  Mstirice  of  Saxon;',  and  to  Werner,  the 
tnineralogiBt  and  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
miniDg  academy,  fonnded  in  1T6S,  has  a  mu- 
aenm  of  model  mining  macbinea,  and  a  librarj 
of  ahont  20,000  volumes.  It  is  one  of  the  beet 
mining  BrhooU  in  the  world,  and  in  1878  had 
eo  students  from  nearly  all  conQtriea,  inclading 
16  from  the  Tnited  States.  Tlie  town  has  also 
a  gTinna^ium  and  a  commercial  ecLool.  The 
staple  miinufactures  consist  of  gold  and  nlver 
lace,  bra!«n'are,  white  lead,  gunpowder,  thot, 
iron  and  cop|>er  ware,  linenx,  noollens,  ribbona, 
tape,  leather,  and  beer.  Freiberg  is  an  ancient 
cicj,  and  was  long  the  reudence  of  the  Saxon 
priDces.  It  has  mines  of  ulver-bearing  lead, 
n-hii'h  linve  been  worked  since  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  richest  veins  have  been  driven  ao 
deep  that  their  productiveness  baa  diminished 
on  account  of  the  accumnlation  of  water.  For 
the  parpoM  of  druning  Uiem,  a  tunnel  through 
the  moiinlsinB  to  the  Elbe  at  Meis^n,  dia- 
tant  £4  m.,  has  been  commenced.  The  dia- 
trict  contains  160  minea,  yielding  rilver,  lead, 
copper,  robalt,  and  other  minerals,  employ- 
ini;  in  1873  about  1,300  peraons;  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  products  amounted  in  the 
aame  year  to  4,000,000  thalers. 

nSlBlKfi  (Ger.  lYeibury  im  Breiigau),  a 
city  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  dnchj  of  Baden, 
cMital  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  the 
old  district  of  Breiagau,  on  the  Dreisom,  72 
m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Corlsrube,  and  83  m.  N.  E.  of 
BaMi ;  pop.  in  1871,  e4.SBS.  It  ia  940  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Btaok  Forest,  at  the  mouth  of  the  HCIIenthal. 
The  town  was  several  times  (captured  hy  the 
French,  who  in  1744  destroyed  ita  fortifica- 
tiona,  and  in  their  place  public  walks  and  vine- 
yards have  been  laid  onL  The  etFeets  are  in 
general  open  and  well  built,  particularly  the 
Kaiserstraase,  which  is  remarkable  for  ita  width 
and  the  excellence  of  its  houses.  Since  1827 
the  town  ha.*  been  the  seat  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  In  1454  a  university  was  founded  here, 
which  has  a  library  of  more  than  100,000  vol- 
nme^  and  io  1873  had  SO  professors  and  9T6 
students.  It  has  a  focnlty  of  Catliolio  theology. 
The  principal  public  edifices  ere  the  arcbi- 
epiflcopal  and  ducat  palaces  j    the  cathedral, 
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one  of  the  moat  beantiftil  and  perfect  apeot- 
mens  of  Gothic  architectnre  in  Germany;  the 
government  offices,  courts  of  Justice,  town  halt) 
theatre,  gynuuulnm,  orphan  aiylnm, 


hospitalB,^  and  seminaries.  The  oomer  atone 
of  a  new'  Protestant  church  was  laid  April  7, 
1874.  The  manufactures  inclnde  leather,  pa- 
per, sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  soap,  bella,  muucal 
instramente,  and  chemicals.  The  Basel  and 
Mannlieim  railway  pasaes  through  Freiburg. 

nEIBIIUl,  a  town  and  a  oantou  of  Switzer- 
land.   See  Friboubo. 

FBEIIIIS  iNTEBM  FUBSTfaHTEDI,  a  town 
of  Prnasia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Polsniti,  S6  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Breslan ;  pop.  in 
1871,  6,792.  The  principal  esUblishment  ia  a 
flax  spinnery,  but  there  are  also  mannfactoriea 
of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  tohaeeo,  dia- 
tilleries,  lime  kilna,  and  tile  works.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  watia,  with  three  gates,  and 
bai  three  suburbs.  In  the  vicini^  is  the  ex- 
tensive domain  of  FOrstenatein,  with  the  old 
and  modem  castles  of  that  nanie,  the  latter 
built  in  medisval  style  and  celebrated  fiff  Ita 
picturesque  sitnatioD. 

nEKiST*    See  Saipniro. 

FBCUIGUTH,  ItrilnBd,  a  Gennan  poet, 
bom  m  Detmold.  June  17,  1810.  Be  attended 
the  gymnaniUB  of  his  native  city,  and  became 
a  mercantile  clerk  at  Soest,  Amsterdam,  and 
Barmen.  His  firat  productions  were  published 
in  the  Mumitalmiviath  in  1838.  He  brought 
out  a  volume  of  poems  in  1888,  which  waa  ao 
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favorably  received  that  he  fravc  up  his  sitaa-  |  of  the  Catholic  chnrch  in  BaTaru  in  l^OS 
tion,  and  removed  to  Darmstoilt.  In  1842  he  '  united  with  the  new  archbiahopric  of  Maaich. 
received  frotn  tlio  king  of  Prussia  a  pension  of  wliose  occupant  bears  the  title  of  arcbi«i>lni(* 
$8(J<),  an<l  removed  to  St.  Goar  on  tlie  Uhine.  ,  of  Munich  and  Freising. 
Tlie  liUnil  party,  with  whom  he  was  strongly  ;  FS^rS(anc.  Forum  JuUi)^  a  maritime lovn 
allied  in  sentiment,  being  ott'ended  at  his  ac-  i  of  S.  France,  in  the  department  of  Var.  on  i& 
ceptiince  of  a  royal  [Mansion,  he  gave  it  up  in  eminence  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  mouth  U 
1844,  and  in  that  year  his  GhuhcmfUkcnntnist  the  Argens,  46  m.  N.£.  of  Toulon;  pofk.inlSf'. 
('•Confession  of  Faith*')  subjected  him  to  po-  i  2,887;  with  the  suburb  of  St.  Raphael.  iOS^'. 
litical  ])ersi'cuti(m  which  drove  Iiim  abroad.  |  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  commercial 
He  went  to  Belgium,  to  Switzerland,  and  finally  court,  and  has  an  episcopal  seminarT,  a  libnrr. 
to  England,  where  German  merchants  gave  and  a  liospital.  Its  iftanofactarca  are  rorift. 
him  employment.  In  1848,  on  the  invitation  I  soap,  oil,  and  wine.  The  town  was  foandeii 
of  Longfellow,  he  had  engaged  a  pai^sage  to  by  a  colony  from  Massilia,  and  is  fsapposed  to 
the  United  States,  when  the  revolutionary  have  derived  its  name  from  Jalios  Canar.  ik«- 
movement  in  Germany  determined  him  to  re-  ,  gustus  made  it  a  naral  station,  and  kept  then 
turn  to  his  own  country.  He  settled  in  Das-  the  ships  taken  at  the  battle  of  Actiam.  Tbe 
seldorf,  and  by  his  i>opuIar  lyrics  greatly  in-  {  ancient  harbor  is  now  entirelj  filled  up  by  the 
crcase<l  the  enthusiasm  of  the  democratic  par-  ;  deiiosits  of  the  rirer,  and  the  moles  at  iti  ci- 
ty. His  poem  JJie  Tatlten  an  die  Lebenden  trance  are  8,000  fL  from  the  sea.  Among  lb« 
(''The  Dead  to  the  Living^')  subjected  him  i  Roman  remains  are  an  aqnedoct  that  can  be 
to  indictment  and  prosecution  by  tlie  govern-  '  traced  more  than  24  m.  up  the  ralley  of  the 
ment.  He  was  defended  by  celebrated  law-  SiagnoUe,  an  amphitheatre  650  ft.  id  cirrvi- 
yers,  and  his  trial  produced  an  intense  excite-  ference,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  the  phana. 
ment.  OnhisacquittaKOct.  8, 1848)  thepocm  Fr^jus  was  the  birthplace  of  Julins  Aghctui 
was  in  immediate  demand,  numerous  editions    and  of  the  abl>^  Siey^ 

were  issued,  and  it  was  circulated  all  over  |  FRELlUfGHllYSEN.  L  ftt^gfltk,  an  AncricM 
Germany.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  .  statesman,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  April  IS,  ITU, 
instance  in  Prussia  of  a  jury  trial  for  a  political  died  Anril  18,  1804.  lie  gradoated  at  Mace- 
crime.  Being  still  exposed  to  persecution  by  i  ton  college  in  1770,  and  in  1775  was  sent  ait 
the  government,  Freiligrath  returned  to  Lon-  '  delegate  from  New  Jersev  to  the  coDOBctfil 
don  in  1851,  and  was  subjected  to  many  trials  congress.  He  served  with  distinctioD  as  o^ 
until  ho  l>ecame  connected  with  the  London  tain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artiUery  at  the  te- 
branch  of  the  bank  of  Switzerhmd ;  but  the  {  ties  of  Trenton  and  Momnoath,  and  in  thefv- 
suspensi<in  of  this  institution  in  1806  placed  him  mer,  it  is  said,  shot  Col.  RahL  the 
again  in  dithculties,  from  which  he  was  relieved  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
by  a  national  8ubs<'ription   taken  up  by  his  |  net,  and  served  dnring  tne  rei  ler 

friends  and  admirers  in  Germany,  which  place<l  ■  war.     After  the  peace  he  filleu  ^ 
him  in  possession  of  a  handsome  income.    Since    and  county  offices,  and  in  1790,  wl 
1808  he  has  reside<i  at  Stuttgart.     During  the  !  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  Wcrv  < 
Franco-(ierman  war  he  wtoto  numerous  pa-  |  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  «« 
triotic  songs  which  became  popular.    His  prin-  '  Indians,  he  was  appointed  }     \af  | 
cipal  works  are:    (ifdirhte  (Stuttgart,  1838;    President  Washington.     InT  «n 

31st  e<l.,  1874),  Die  Rernhition  (Leipsic,  1848),     a  senator  of  the  Cnited  StattriL  % 
and  Ne^iere   politinrhe   vnd  tocinle    Gedichte    occupied  for  three  years,  whi  .^      i 

(Cnh^gne,  1840).     A  com]>lete  edition  of  his    of  domestic  bereavement,       r«i.        ««,  ^ 
works  in  0  volumes  appoare<l  in  New  York  in  i  voted  the  remainder  of  lii»       fr  lu  his 
l.s.')8-'0.  and  in  Stuttgart  in  1870.     Freiligrath    and  private  affairs,    lit  IVaMB,;      i 
has  also  been  an  extensive  compiler  and  trans-    statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  U* 
lator.     Among  his  mont  important  translations    stone,  Somerset  ca,  K.  J.,  Mare*> 
areporti<ins  of  Shakespeare.  Mrs.  Hemans,  and    died  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.«  A         ix. 
Tennyson,  the  whole  of  Hums,  and  Longfel-    He  graduated  at  Princeton  coll 
low's '' Hiawatha.''     A  selection,  by  his daugh-    in  1808  was  admitted  to  the  >         \ 
tcr,  from  the  English  translations  of  his  poems    soon  became  distinguished  as  Mm  c«~ 
was  published  in  the  Taurliuitz  "  Collection  of    vocate.     During  the  war  with  GrMi 
German  Authors"  (Leipsir,  18(J«>).  :  1812-M5,  he  raised  and c  » 

FRMSIXG,  Freystag,  or  Frfhlngen,  a  town  of    of  volunteers.     In  1817  uv  « 
Havaria,  in  the  district  of  I'pper  Bavaria,  on    ney  general  of  New  Jersey  b>  «, 
the  Is:ir,  2(>  m.  N.  K  of  Munich  ;  pop.  in  ls7l,     posed  to  him  in  pc^tica.  and  hdha       r  ■ 
7,778.     It  has  a  theologi«\nl  farulty.  a  irymna-    18*29,  when  ho  was  choa      I 
slum,  a  normal  school,  and  live  ohurches.     Near    tor.     In  the  senate  Mr.  j:j 
it  is  the  former  abbey  of  Weihensrephan.  now    with  the  whig  party.     He  va^.» 
a  royal  cattle,  and  (since  1^52)  a  nonnal  agri-    behalf  of  the  Indianai  advoeatou 
ctiltural  establishment  with  a  celebrated  agri-  •  suppress  the  carrjiog  of  n       |i 
cultural  school.     In  724  a  bi<ihopric  was  estab-    supported  Mr.  Claris  reaoiu  ■ 

lisliKl  at  Freising,  which  on  the  reorganization    fast  in  the  season  of  the  cholv 
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of  the  extension  of  the  pension  system,  and 
acted  in  unison  with  Mr.  Clay  on  the  questions 
of  the  tariff  and  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 
In  1838  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  that  city.  In  May,  1844,  the  whig  national 
convention  at  Baltimore  nominated  him  for 
vice  president  and  Henry  Clay  for  presitlent. 
They  received  105  electoral  votes,  while  James 
K.  Polk  and  Geor^  M.  Dallas  received  170 
votes.  In  I80O  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  resiffned 
the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  rCew 
York  to  hecome  president  of  Rutgers  college. 
New  Hrunswick,  N.  J.,  and  removed  to  that 
citv,  where  ho  resided  until  his  death. — See 
"  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  T.  Frelinghuysen,"  by 
T.  W.  Chambers.  III.  Frederifk  Theodore,  an 
American  statesman,  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  tlio  oreceding,  born  at  Milltown,  Somerset 
CO.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers college  in  1836,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1831),  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the 
state  in  1861,  and  reappointed  in  1866.  He 
was  api>ointed  Unite<l  States  senator  in  1866 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected  in  1867  for 
the  rest  of  the  term,  which  expired  in  1869. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  senator 
for  the  term  beginning  in  1871. 

FRfeMIET,  Eaaaiinel,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
in  Paris  about  1824.  He  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  in  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  Francois  Rude,  and  was  employed  in  an- 
atomical labors  at  the  clinic  of  the  medical 
school.  In  1843  he  exhibited  the  picture  of  a 
gazelle,  and  in  I80O  one  of  a  wounded  dog, 
which  made  him  famous  as  a  rival  of  Barve. 
The  ministry  of  state  purchased  in  1853  his 
^^ilorse  at  Montfaucon,"  and  subsequently  his 
"Gallic  Cavalier."  He  has  executed  many 
other  works,  including  equestrian  statues  of 
Kapoleon  I.  and  III.,  and  numerous  statuettes. 
Among  his  later  productions  is  the  "Trans- 
formation of  Neptune  into  a  Horse"  (1863). 

FBEMO^nr.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri,  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
Missouri  river,  which  separat<;s  it  from  Ne- 
bra.4ka;  area  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,174.  It  has  a  rich  soil  and  a  diversified 
surface,  with  exte'bsive  prairies  and  timber 
land,  watered  by  Nishnabatona  river.  The 
8t.  Joseph  and  Council  Blutfs  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  The  chief  ]>roductions  in 
1870  were  81,521  bushels  of  wheat,  1,650,863 
of  Indian  corn,  58,122  of  oats,  66,206  of  pota- 
toes, and  147,311  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
4.411  horses,  12,209  cattle,  5,174  sheep,  and 
26,791)  swine ;  4  manufactories  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  4  of  brooms  and  wisp  brushes,  9  of 
brii'k-*,  6  of  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  shoet-iron  ware,  1  pork-packing  estab- 
lishment, 6  fiour  mills,  and  10 saw  mills.  Capital, 
Sidney.  II.  A  S.  central  county  of  Colorado. 
intersected  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and  bounded 
S.  W.  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  also  oc- 
cupy the  N.  portion;  area  about  2,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,064.    The  surface  is  generally 


broken ;  the  yalleys  are  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Bituminous  coal,  gjrpsum,  marble,  alum,  and 
petroleum  are  found.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  5,511  bushels  of  wheat,  16,586  of 
Indian  com,  and  8,096  of  oats.  The  value  of 
live  stock  was  $71,104.  Capital,  Caflon  City. 
FREMONT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Sandus- 
ky CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Sandusky  riv- 
er, which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at  the  head 
of  navigation,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville 
railroads,  100  m.  N.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870, 
5,455.  The  city  has  considerable  trade,  lines 
of  steamers  running  to  the  principal  ports  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  contains  a  national  bank,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  17  public  schools,  including 
a  high  school,  and  manufactories  of  woollens, 
sashes  and  blinds,  flour,  and  iron.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Lower  Sandusky. 

FREMONT,  Jsha  Ckartes,  an  American  explorer 
and  soldier,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21, 
1813.  His  father  was  a  Frenchman  who  had 
settled  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  his  native  language.  He 
died  in  1818.  His  widow,  a  Virginian,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Whiting,  with  three  infant 
children  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  At  the 
age  of  15  John  Charles  entered  the  junior  class 
of  Charleston  college.  For  some  time  he  stood 
high,  and  made  remarkable  attainments  in 
mathematics;  but  his  inattention  and  frequent 
absences  at  length  caused  his  expulsion.  After 
this  he  obtained  employment  as  a  private 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  took  charge  at 
the  same  time  of  an  evening  school.  In  1833 
he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Natchez,  then  in  the  port  of 
Charleston,  from  which  she  sailed  on  a  cruise 
to  the  coast  of  South  America.  Fremont  was 
absent  in  her  for  more  than  two  years,  and  on 
his  return  passed  a  rigorous  examination  at 
Baltimore  for  the  post  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  navy,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
frigate  Independence ;  but  he  soon  resolved  to 
(piit  the  sea,  and  engaged  as  a  sur\'eyor  and 
engineer  on  a  railroad  line  between  Charleston 
and  Augusta,  Ga.  Subsequently  he  assisted 
in  the  survev  of  the  railroad  line  from  Charles- 
ton  to  Cincinnati,  and  particularly  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  mountain  passes  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennc&<iee.  This  work  being  sus- 
pended in  the  autumn  of  1837,  he  accompanied 
Capt  Williams  of  the  army  in  a  military  recon- 
noissance  of  the  mountainous  Cherokee  coun- 
I  try  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
In  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians, 
I  this  snrvey  was  rapidly  made  in  the  depth  of 
I  winter,  and  was  Frem<mt's  first  experience  of 
I  a  campaign  amid  mountain  snows.  In  1838-'9 
I  he  accompanied  M.  Nicollet  in  explorations 
of  the  country  between  the  Missoun  mid  the 
British  line.  While  thus  engaged  in  1838,  he 
I  received  from  President  Van  Buren,  under  date 
of  July  7,  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  While 
at  Washington  in  1840^  employed  in  the  prep- 
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nration  of  the  report  of  these  expeditions,  he  |  undertook  tlie  passa^^  withoat  a  gnide,  and  ae- 
became  arquaintod  with  MLss  Jessie  Benton,  n  !  cuinplished  it  in  40  days,  reaching  Sntter'a  Furt 
(hiii^^rhter  of  ("ol.  Thomas  II.  Benton,  at  that  I  on  the  Sacramento  early  in  March,  with  lit 
time  n  senator  from  Missouri.  An  engagement  men  reduced  almost  to  fkeletons,  and  with  ooij 
was  formed,  but  as  the  lady  was  only  15  years  '  33  out  of  67  horses  and  mules  remainiatr.  lit 
of  age,  her  parents  objected  to  the  match,  and  i  resumed  his  journey  March  24,  and  proc««d 
suddenly,  probably  through  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  Col.  Benton,  the  young  officer  received 
from  the  war  department  a  peremptory  order  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  river  Des  Moines 


ing  sou tl)  ward,  skirted  the  western  base  of  iIm 
Sierra  Nevada,  crossed  that  range  thn>u|eL  a 
gap,  entered  the  great  baua,  and  again  xiaud 
the  Salt  lake,  from  which  throni;h  the  Sooth 


on  the  western  frontier.  The  survey  was  =  pass  he  returned  to  Kansas  in  July,  1844,  after 
rapidly  executed,  and  shortly  after  his  return  '  an  absence  of  14  months.  The  reports  uf  iha 
from  tliis  duty  the  lovers  were  secretly  mar-  I  ex]>edition  occupied  in  their  preparaliun  tb« 
ried,  Oct.  11^  1841.  In  the  following  year  !  remainder  of  1844.  Fremont  was  brevett«d 
Fremont  ])rojected  a  geographical  survey  of  the  j  captain  in  January,  1845,  and  in  the  spring  of 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  from  the  that  year  he  set  out  on  a  third  expedition  to  ei- 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  He  applied  ;  plore  the  great  basin  and  the  niaritime  Kgioi 
to  the  war  department  for  employment  on  this  of  Oregon  and  California.  The  summer  vsi 
service,  and  received  instructions  to  explore  the  ■  spent  in  examining  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kocky  mountains,  and  particularly  to  examine  rivers  whose  source  is  in  the  dividing  rid|R 
the  South  pass.  He  left  Washington  May  2,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi  vallev, 
1842,  and  accomplished  his  task  successfully  in  and  in  October  ho  encamped  on  the  shores  of 
the  course  of  four  months,  having  carefully  ex-  ,  the  Great  Salt  lake.  Thence  he  proceeded  ts 
amined  the  South  puss,  and  explored  the  Wind  ,  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada,  wliieh  he  crosBcd 
River  mountains,  ascending  their  highest  point,  j  again  in  tlie  dead  of  winter  with  a  few  dm  to 
since  known  as  Fremont's  peak  (13,570  ft.).  ;  obtain  supplies  from  California  for  his  psrtj. 
His  report  of  tlie  expedition  was  laid  before  with  whom  he  made  his  way  into  the  tsUcv 
congress  in  the  winter  of  1842--8,  and  attract-    of  the  San  Joaquin,  where  he  left  his  men  to 


cd  great  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad,  recruit,  and  went  himself  to  Monterey. 
Immediately  after  its  publication  Fremont  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Califoniis, 
planned  a  second  expedition,  much  more  com-  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  authorities  pcr- 
prehensivc  than  the  first.  He  determined  to  mission  to  proceed  with  his  exploration.  TUi 
extend  his  explorations  across  the  continent,  was  granted,  but  was  almost  immediately  r- 
and  to  survey  the  tlien  unknown  region  lying  voked,  and  Fremont  was  peremptorily  ordend 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  tlie  Pacific  to  leave  the  conntrr  without  delay.  He  m 
ocean.  In  May,  1843,  he  commenced  his  jour-  :  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  The  Mcx* 
ney  with  30  men,  and  on  Sept.  0,  after  travel-  '  ican  governor.  Gen.  Castro,  mastered  the  forNi 
ling  more  than  l.TOO  miles,  came  in  sight  of  of  the  province  and  preiwred  to  attack  IIm 
the  Groat  Salt  lake,  of  which  no  accurate  ac-  Americans,  who  were  only  62  in  nnmher.  IV^ 
count  ha<l  ever  been  given,  and  of  which  very  '  mont  took  up  a  strong  |K)sition  on  the  Havk^ 
va^rue  and  erroneous  notions  were  entertained.  ,  peak,  a  mountain  30  m.  fh>m  Monterey,  boikA 
His  investigations  effected  important  rectitica-  rude  fort  of  felled  trees,  hoisted  the  Ammtm 
tions  in  f»ur  geogniphical  knowledge  of  this  fiag,  and,  having  plenty  of  ammunitioo.  i^ 
])ortion  of  the  continent,  and  had  subse<iuently  solved  to  defend  himself.  The  Mexican  fR*^ 
a  powerful  inthience  in  promoting  the  settle-  ral  fonned  a  camp  with  a  large  force  in  the 
nient  of  Ttah  and  of  the  Pacific  states.  From  ]>lain  immediately  below  the  position  held  bj 
the  (ireat  Salt  lake  he  proceeded  to  the  upper  tlie  Americans,  whom  he  hourly  threatened  to 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  whoso  valley  he  attack.  .  On  the  eyening  of  the  fourth  di^  «f 
descended  till  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  near  the  siege  Fremont  withdrew  with  his  parly  Md 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  On  Nov.  10  he  set  ;  proceeded  toward  the  8«n  Joaqnin.  Thefini 
out  on  his  return  to  the  states.  He  selected  a  were  still  burning  in  his  deserted  camp  wha 
S.  E.  route,  lestding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  a  messenger  arrived  from  Gen.  Castro  to  pl^ 
Columbia  t(»  the  up|>er  Colorado,  through  an  iH)8e  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Withoat  tetiMT 
almost  unknown  region,  crossed  by  higli  and  molestation  Fremont  pnrsiied  hb  war  noi^ 
rugged  mountain  rhains.  He  soon  encountered  ward  through  the  Talley  of  the  SacfMMalO 
deep  snows,  which  forced  him  to  descend  into  into  Oregon.  Near  Tlamath  lake,  ca  M^  % 
the  great  basin,  and  ]>resentl\'  found  himself  in  1846,  he  met  a  party  in  search  of  hiis  with 
the  de]>th  of  winter  in  a  desert,  with  the  pros-  despatches  from  Washington,  directimr  hSm  Is 
\Hivt  of  death  to  his  whole  ])arty  from  cohl  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  flCalfS 
liuuger.  hy  astronomical  observation  he  found  in  California,  there  being  reason  to  apprahMd 
that  ho  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  bay  of  San  that  the  province  wonld  be  transferrea  toGiwC 
FranciMM),  but  between  him  and  the  valleys  of  Britain,  and  also  that  tien.  Castro  intcadsdle 
C.'tlitornia  was  a  range  of  mountains  covered  destroy  the  American  settlements  on  thaSact^ 
w  ith  snows  which  the  Indians  declared  no  man  mento.  Fremont  promptly  retraced  Us  siffi 
(oiild  <Toss,  and  over  which  no  reward  could  to  California.  Gen.  Caitro  Whsalrtadravn- 
induce  them  to  attempt  to  guide  him.    Fremont  \  ing  against  the  settlements.    The  aeClicn  ram 
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in  arms,  flocked  to  Fremont^s  camp,  and  un- 
der his  leadership  the  result  was  tbat  in  less 
than  a  month  all  northern  Galifomia  was 
freed  from  Mexican  aatliority.  On  Jolj  4  Fre- 
mont was  elected  goyemor  of  California  bj 
the  American  settlers.  On  the  10th  of  that 
month  he  learned  that  Commodore  Bloat,  who 
commanded  the  United  States  squadron  on  the 
coast,  had  taken  possession  of  Monterey.  Fre- 
mont proceeded  to  Join  the  naval  forces,  and 
reached  Monterej  with  160  mounted  riflemen 
on  the  19th.  Commodore  Stockton  about  the 
same  time  arrived  at  Monterey  with  the  frigate 
Congress,  and  took  command  of  the  squadron, 
with  authority  from  Washington  to  conquer 
California.  At  his  request  Fremont,  who  nad 
been  promoted  (May  27)  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  organized  a  force  of  mounted 
men,  known  as  the  *^  California  battalion,*' 
of  which  he  was  appointed  mi^or.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  Com.  Stockton  military 
commandant  and  civil  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, tlie  project  of  making  California  inde- 
pendent having  been  relinquished  on  receipt 
of  intelligence  that  war  had  broken  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On  Jan. 
13,  1847,  he  concluded  with  the  Mexicans  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  which  terminated  the  war 
in  California,  and  left  that  country  permanently 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Mean- 
time Gen.  Kearny,  with  a  small  force  of  dra- 
goons, had  arrived  in  California.  A  ouarrel 
soon  broke  out  between  him  and  Com.  Stock- 
ton as  to  who  should  command.  They  each 
had  instructions  from  Washington  to  conquer 
and  organize  a  government  in  the  country.  Fre- 
mont had  accepted  a  commission  from  Com. 
Stockton  as  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
volunteers,  and  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  territory.  Gen.  Kearny,  as  Fremont's 
auperior  officer  in  the  regular  army,  required 
bim  to  obey  his  orders,  which  conflicted  with 
those  of  Com.  Stockton,  whose  authority  Fre- 
mont had  already  fully  recognized  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  territory  ;  an  authority 
which  had  also  been  admitted  by  Gen.  Kear- 
ny for  a  considerable  period  after  his  arri- 
val. In  this  dilemma  Fremont  concluded  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Com.  Stockton.  Despatches 
from  Washington  received  in  the  spring  of 
1^7  terminated  this  conflict  of  authorities  by 
directing  Com.  Stockton  to  relinquish  to  Gen. 
Kearny  the  supreme  command  m  California. 
Fremont  hesitated  no  longer  to  place  himself 
under  Gen.  Kearny's  orders,  who  in  June  set 
out  overland  for  the  United  States,  ordering 
Fremont  to  accompany  him,  and  treating 
him  with  deliberate  disrespect  throughout 
the  journey,  until  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Aug. 
22.  he  put  him  under  arrest,  and  direct^ 
him  to  go  to  Washington  and  report  himself 
t4i  the  adjutant  general.  He  arrived  at  Wash- 
in^on  Sept.  16,  and  immediately  asked  for  a 
speedy  trial  on  Gen.  Kearny's  charges.  Ac- 
cordingly a  court  martial  was  held,  beginning 
Nov.  2,  1847,  and  ending  Jan.  81,  1848,  which 
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found  him  guilty  of  "mutiny,"  " diaobecUenoe 
of  the  lawftil  command  of  a  superior  <^oer," 
and  "  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline,"  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  service.  A  minority  of 
the  members  of  the  court  recommended  him  to 
the  clemency  of  President  Polk.  The  presi- 
dent refused  to  confirm  the  verdict  of  mutiny, 
but  approved  the  rest  of  the  verdict  and  the 
sentence,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately 
remitted  the  penalty.  Fremont  declined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  presidents  pardon,  and 
forthwith  resigned  his  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel  On  Oct.  14,  1848,  Fremont 
started  on  a  fourth  expedition  across  the  con- 
tinent, at  his  own  expense.  With  88  men  and 
120  mules  he  made  nis  way  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  through  the  country 
of  the  Utes,  Apaches,  Comanchea,  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  His  object  was  to  find  a  practicable 
passage  by  this  route  to  California.  In  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  great  Sierra,  covered 
with  snow,  his  guide  lost  his  wav,  and  Fre- 
mont^s  party  encountered  horrible  suflfering 
from  cold  and  hunger,  a  portion  of  them  being 
driven  to  cannibalism.  All  of  his  animals  and 
one  third  of  his  men  perished,  and  he  was 
forced  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Santa  F6.  Un- 
daunted by  this  disaster,  he  gathered  another 
band  of  80  men,  and  after  a  long  search  dis- 
covered a  secure  route,  which  conducted  him 
eventually  to  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  of 
1849.  He  now  determined  to  settle  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  in  1847  he  had  bought  the  Mari- 
posa estate,  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  contain- 
mg  rich  gold  mines.  His  title  to  this  estate 
was  contested,  but  after  a  long  litigation  it  was 
decided  in  his  favor  in  1855  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  1849  he  re- 
ceived from  President  Taylor  the  appointment 
of  commissioner  to  run  Uie  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
legblatnre  of  California,  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  elected  him  on  the  first  ballot  one 
of  the  two  senators  to  represent  the  new  state 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  conse- 
quently resigned  his  commissionership,  and  de- 
parted for  Washington  by  way  of  tlie  isthmus. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  Sent  10,  1850, 
the  day  after  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
state.  In  drawing  lots  for  the  terms  of  the 
respective  senators,  Fremont  drew  the  short 
term,  ending  March  4,  1851.  The  senate  re- 
mained in  session  but  three  weeks  after  the 
admission  of  California,  and  during  that  period 
Fremont  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
measures  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  state 
he  represented.  For  this  purpose  he  intro- 
duced and  advocated  a  comprehensive  series 
of  bills,  18  or  20  in  number,  embracing  almost 
every  object  of  legislation  demanded  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  California.  In  the 
state  election  of  1851  in  Cdifomia,  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
and  had  plarad  the  proviso  against  it  in  the 
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state  constitution,  was  defeated.  As  Fremont  !  relieved  fVom  his  command,  Not.  S.  Tknt 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  he  failed  !  months  later  he  was  appointed  coinmaBdrr  cif 
(»f  reelection  to  the  senate,  atter  142  ballotinjrs.  |  the  mountain  district  of  Viririnia,  Kcntockj. 
The  next  two  years  he  devoted  to  his  private  ;  and  Tennessee.  He  fought  on  June  8^  18*^1  n 
atfairs,  and  visited  Europe  in  1852,  where  he  '  indecisive  battle  against  Gen.  Jackson  atOois 
spent  a  year,  and  was  received  with  distinc-  i  Keys;  and  shortly  afterward,  on  Pope  UiBf 
tion  by  many  eminent  men  of  letters  and  of  \  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  amiT  of  Vv- 
science.  While  in  Europe  he  learned  that  ginia,  Fremont  declined  to  serve  under  an  rfi- 
congress  had  made  an  appropriation  for  the  '  cer  whom  he  ranked,  and  sent  in  his  r«»ipta- 
survey  of  three  routes  from  the  Mississippi  '  tion,  which  was  accepted  by  the  president.  Iff 
valley  to  the  Pacific.  He  immediately  returned  !  took  no  further  part  in  the  wnr.  On  May  SI. 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  I  1864,  a  convention  of  republicans  dii«ati«£f4 
out  a  filth  expedition  on  his  own  account  to  '  with  Mr.  Lincoln  met  at  Cleveland  and  B«.iiii> 
com))lete  the  survey  of  the  route  he  had  taken  ■  nated  Gen.  Fremont  for  president.  He  accept- 
on  his  fourth  expedition.  He  left  Paris  in  June,  |  cd  the  nomination,  but  in  September,  findtif 
1853,  and  in  September  was  on  his  march  |  that  he  had  few  followers,  withdrew  from  t^ 
across  tliu  continent.  He  found  passes  through  j  field.  He  has  since  taken  no  part  in  public  ti^ 
the  mountains  on  the  lino  of  lat.  88°  and  39*^,  fairs,  but  has  been  active  in  promoting  a  fn^ 
and  reached  California  in  safety,  after  endu-  jected  southern  transcontinental  railway.  la 
riuf;  great  hardships.  For  CO  days  his  party  connection  with  this  he  was  accu^^d  of  fraud  ia 
lived  on  horse  fiesh,  and  for  48  hours  at  a  time  '  France,  and  in  1873  was  found  guilty  in  a  tral 
were  without  food  of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  i  in  Paris,  and  in  his  absence  was  mitcnccdta 
\  of  1855  Fremont  with  his  family  took  up  his  i  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  reside^i  in  New 
,  residence  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  |  York  in  winter  and  at  Mount  Defrerl,  Mc  ii 
\  preparing  for  publication  the  narrative  of  his  ;  summer. 

gast  expedition.  His  name  now  began  to  be  ,  FRfiMY,  Edaead,  a  French  chemist,  bora  tf 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  presidency  j  Versailles  in  1814.  His  father,  a  profesecr  d 
by  those  who  were  combining  to  act  against  ,  chemistry,  instructed  him  in  that  mencc.  a»i 
the  democratic  party  on  the  basis  of  opposition  he  perfected  his  knowledge  as  a<«istaDt  of  T. 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  republican  '  J.  Pelouze  and  of  Gay-Lustwc  in  various  instiii- 
national  convention,  which  met  at  Philadel-  '  tions;  and  he  succeeded  the  former  in  IMSii 
phin,  June  17,  1850,  nominated  him  for  the  |  the  chair  of  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
presidency  by  a  vote  of  359  to  106  for  John  '  the  latter  in  1850  at  the  |>olytechnic 
McLenn,  on  an  informal  ballot.  On  the  first  ■  and  became  a  member  of  the  academy  oi 
fonnnl  ballot  Fremont  was  unanimously  nom-  I  ences  in  1857.  He  has  made  chemical  < 
innted.  He  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  erics  and  jiublished  many  worka.  ] 
letter  dated  July  8,  1^56,  in  which  he  ex-  i  productions  with  Pelouze  include  Aorwm 
pressed  himself  strongly  against  the  exten-  \  ehimie  (1848;  6th  ed.,  1869),  and  C 
sion  of  slavery  and  in  favor  of  free  labor.  \  chimie  gentraU  {IS49),  which  rabse<)a 
A  few  days  after  the  rhiladel])hia  convcn-  peared  under  the  title  of  Traiii  de  ck 
tion  adjourned,  a  national  American  conven-  '  nerale^  analytiqve^  induitrielle  et  ag  « 
tion  at  New  York  al<o  nominated  him  for  the  i  revised  and  illustrated  edition,  7  toi«- 
presidency.  Ho  accepted  their  sn]>port  in  a  •  ^5). — H is  brother  A RNori.D  (bcyrn  in  I 
letter  dated  Juno  30,  in  which  he  referred  .  well  known  Jonmalist  and  prolific  nor 
them  for  an  exposition  of  his  views  to  his  <  FREXfH^  a  N.  £.  county  of  Dakota 
forthcoming  letter  acce])ting  the  republican  recently  formed  and  not  included  in  taMrc 
nomination.  After  a  most  Hi>irited  and  exci-  <  of  1870;  area  about  1,460  sq.  m.  It  ii 
tin;r  contest,  the  j>residential  election  resulted  by  the  Sheyenne  river,  and  containia 
in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan  by  174  elec-  of  Minnewakan  or  DeviTs  lake. 
toral  votes  from  1«.)  states,  while  Fremont  re-  I  FREKCH  IROAU  IITEI,  a  river  cf 
ceivcd  1 14  votes  from  1 1  states,  including  the  six  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  Trai 
Now  Kn;rlan<l  states.  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi-  co.  of  tlie  former  state,  near  the  « 
p;m,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Marvl:ind  pave  ht-r  Blue  Hidge,  flowing  X.  W.  i  o  j 
ei^'ht  elertornl  votes  for  Mr.  Fil1m<»re.  The  bending  toward  the  S.  W.,  and « 
popnliir  vote  lor  Fremont  was  1.341.M)0;  f<»r  Holston  river  4  m.  abovo  Kbuai 
Buchanan,  I.sr.H.Ouo;  for  Fillmore,  ^74.<mmi.  about  200  m.  long,  and  is  navigaltar n;^ 
In  IS-'iK  Fremont  went  to  California,  where  he  boats  as  far  as  Dandridge,  Jefferaoaea. 
n'si(k<l  for  sonio  tinu*.  In  IHiW)  he  visited  For  about  40  m.  from  AsheviHe  to  tW  * 
Kurope.  Soon  at'tir  the  breaking  out  of  the  see  line,  it  is  remarkable  for  ita bi 
civil  war  he  was  nia<ie  a  nuiior  general  and  ry.  flowing  through  deep 
a<*>i;:nc<1  to  the  connnan<l  of  the  western  (lis-  overhung  by  cliffs.  Nean>  u|fp 
trirt.  On  Aug.  31,  1801 ,  ho  isMied  an  ohUt  Springs,  in  Madison  CO.,  J7.  C,  i 
eniancifiating  tlie  shivcs  (»f  those  in  hi<^  dis-  known  an  the  Chimneja  and 
trij't  who  were  in  arms  acainst  the  I'nited  Hocks.  The  latter,  m*hich  i  >bei 
Stales,  whirh  was  annulle<l  by  the  preMdent  :Jho  ft.  high,  derive  th«r  i 
as  unuuthurizod  and  premature,  and  he  was    diau  pictures  still  to  bo 
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FRE3^€H  HOftN.    See  IIorn.  |  Anglo-Saxon  of  tlie  10th  century  into  the  An- 

FftEBfEAU,  PhlUp,  an  American  poet,  horn  in  i  glo-Nornian  of  the  14th.    It  it»  found  in  the  first 

New  Yorlc,  Jan.  18,  1752,  died  near  Freehold,  >  volume  uf  £lli^('s  *' Specimens  of  the  Early  £ng- 

X.  J.,  Dec.  18,  1H32.     lie  was  educated  at  |  lish  Poets.^*    When  at  Eton,  in  connection  wiUi 

Na»i:iu  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  James  ,  Canning  and  Rohert  Smith,  he  started  and  car- 


Madison  was  his  room  mate,  and  where  he 
wrote  his  '*  Poetical  History  of  the  Prophet 
Jonali.'^  He  intended  to  study  law,  hut  finally 
followed  a  seafaring  life.  During  the  revolu- 
tion his  political  burlesques  in  verse  and  prose 


ried  on  to  40  numbers  a  weekly  paper  called  the 
*'  Microcosm.^'  On  leaving  Cambridge,  in  1705, 
he  entered  the  foreign  office  under  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  returned 
to  parliament.    He  succeeded  Canning  os  under- 


were  very  popular  with  the  patriotsi.  While  '■  secretary  for  foreign  afi^airs  in  1801,  and  subse- 
on  a  voya^re  to  tlio  West  Indies  in  1780  he  was  quently  served  in  various  diplomatic  missions, 
captured  by  tlie  British  and  confined  for  a  long  During  his  leisure  he  made  exquisite  translations 
time  in  the  Scor|>ion  prison  ship  at  New  York,  i'from  the  Greek  and  Spanish.  In  1817  he  pub- 
which  ho  comuiemorated  in  his  |K)em  **  The  lished  an  extravaganza  of  the  Pulci  and  Casti 
British  Prison  Ship.'*  When  Jefferson  was  '  school,  under  the  title  of  "  Wljistlecraft's  Pro- 
secretiiry  of  state  Freneau  became  French  i  si>ectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National 
translator  under  him,  and  at  the  same  time  Poem  *'  (also  called  **  The  Monks  and  the 
editor  of  the  ^^  National  (Tazette,'*  a  paper  j  Giants*'),  which  treated  in  a  light  and  satirical 
hostile  to  Wasljin^rton's  administration.  It  ,  way  the  adventures  of  King  Arthur.  Its  pecu- 
was  discontinued  in  October,  1793,  and  in  1795  I  liar  stanza  and  sarcastic  pleasantry  formed 
lie  bcjian  a  new^spaper  near  Middletown  Point,  (  the  immediate  exemplar  of  Byron's  **Beppo" 
N.  J.,  which  he  continued  for  a  year,  and  pub-  I  and  **  Don  Juan.-'  Frerc  was  a  contributor  to 
lished  there  an  edition  of  his  poems.  He  next  '  the  **  Anti-Jacobin,'' and  was  one  of  the  found- 
edited  for  a  year  in  Saw  York  "The  Time  |  ers  of  the  London  "Quarterly  Review."  For 
I*ie<"e/'  a  tri-weekly,  after  which  ho  again  he-  I  many  years  before  his  death  he  resided  in  Malta, 
came  master  of  a  merchant  vessel.  During  the  receivin;;  from  the  government  a  liberal  diplo- 
second  war  with  (ireat  Britain  he  recorded  in  '  matic  pension.  See  his  "Works  in  Prose  and 
fitirring  verse  the  triumphs  of  the  American  ;  Verse,"  with  memoir  by  his  nephews  (2  vols., 
ami«.  The  close  of  his  Hie  was  spent  in  retire-  .  London,  1872). — His  nephew.  Sir  Henry  Bar- 
nient.  Many  of  his  smaller  poems  possess  great  tle  Edward,  bom  in  1815,  was  governor  of 
elegance  of  diction,  and  Scott  and  Campbell  i  Bombay  from  1802  to  1807,  and  subsequently 
borrowed  whole  lines  from  him.  Several  e<li-  '  became  vice  president  of  the  royal  geographical 
tions  of  his  poems  were  published  during  his  society.  In  1878  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
life,  and  E.  A.  Duyckinck  has  edited  his  ^'  Po-  ,  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression  of 
eius  <»f  the  Revoluticm"  (New  York,  1805).        i  the  slave  tra<le. 

FR£rE*  I.  Charles  Tli^odorf,  a  French  painter,  !  FRfeSET,  NleofaM,  a  French  scholar,  bom  in 
born  in  Paris  in  1815.  He  studied  with  Ko-  |  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1GS8,  died  there,  Morch  8,  1749. 
queplan,  and  exhibited  but  little  talent  until  he  ,  Admitted  in  1714  to  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
visited  the  East.  He  has  since  won  some  rep-  .  tions  and  belles-lettres,  of  which  he  was  aftcr- 
utation  as  a  delineator  of  eastern  subjects.  '  ward  perpetual  secretary,  he  was  imprisoned 
Among  his  recent  works  are  "The  Island  of  .,  for  his  first  memoir,  which  discussed  the  origin 
PhiloO,"  *'  The  Cafe  of  (ialata,"  "  The  Evening    of  the  French.     On  recovering  his  lil)erty  in 


Prayer,-'  "Arabic  Wedding  at  Cairo,"  "The 
Caravan  of  Mecca,"  "  Kuins  of  Palmyra,"  and 
^^The  Simoom."  II.  Pierre  ISdtiard,  a  French 
painter,    brother  of   the  preceding,    born    in 


1715,  he  began  to  produce  the  long  series  of 
memoirs  which  gave  him  distinction  as  an  anti- 
<|uary,  philosopher,  and  ])hilologist.  The  an- 
nals of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 


Paris,  Jan.  10,  1819.     He  studied  with  Paul  and  Hindoos,  the  principal  ancient  and  orien- 

Delarocho,  devoted  himself  to  genre  painting  tal  cosmogonies  and  theogonies,  and  numerous 

and  to  small  pictures,  and  exhibited  his  first  questions  of  history  and  geography  are  among 

work   in  1843.      Ho  has  since  ao(]uired  dis-  the  objects  of  his  research.      He   wrote  on 

tinction,  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  chronology  against  Newton.     An  incomplete 

photographed  and  lithographed.     Some  of  his  coUectiim  of  his  works  was  made  by  Leclerc 

later  pictures  are:  ** The  Workshop  at  ficonen,"  de  Septch^nes  (20  vols.,   Paris,   1796-'9).     A 

•*  Palm  Sunday,"  and  "The  Benedicito.'*  ex-  more  complete  one  was  undertaken  by  Cham- 

faibited   in   1806;    **The   First  Ste|>s,"  "The  poUion-Figeac,  but  only  the  first  volume  was 

Praver,''  -The  Library,"  "The  Little  AVo<kI-  issued  (Paris,  1H25). 

cutter-*,"  "The  Stove,"  and  an  "Interior  at  FStlBO.V  I.  felle  fatbfriae,  a  French  jonraal- 
K«»yat,"  in  1807;  and  "Boys  leaving  School"  ist,  born  in  Quim[K>r  in  1719,  diwl  in  Paris, 
and  "Ciirls  leaving  School,"  in  1869.  '  March  10,  1770.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits 
nCKE,  John  HMkhaa,  an  English  poot  and  in  the  college  of  Louis-le-(trand  at  Paris,  in 
diplomatist.  l>om  in  I^ndon,  May  21,  170t),  died  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  i)rofcssor.  At 
in  Malta,  Jan.  7,  1846.  He  was  e<huMte<l  at  the  age  of  2o  he  joined  Desfontaines  in  con- 
Eton  an<l  Cambridge,  and  while  a  school  boy  ducting  his  journal  of  criticism,  and  in  1740, 
translated  the  remarkable  war  song  upon  the  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  commenced  a 
victorv  uf  Athelstan  at  Brunnenburg  from  the  similar  periodical,  enfitletl  Ltttrcs  d  Madame  la 
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Comtewr  de  *  *  *.  This  was  suppressed  in  I  of  buildinfrs  bj  painting  deri^s  in  colon 
174!),  but  roeumcd  under  the  title  Lettrea  sur  (ground  in  water  and  mixed  with  lime  opoo  tlir 
«jvelqve$  eerits  de  ee  temp$^  in  whirh  he  was  Ireshly  laid  piaster.  It  WftS  mach  practriH 
assiK'iated  with  the  abbe  de  La  Porte.  This  :  by  Italian  masters  during  the  thrw  or  Uxr 
was  succeeded  in  llh-^  hy  V Annee  litteraire^  centuries  immediatelj  SDcceeding  the  rrriral 
which  Freron  conducted  alone,  and  which  was  ,  of  painting  in  modern  times,  and  the  wall*  of 
the  chief  foundation  of  iiin  reputation.  In  this  :  many  Italian  ]>alace8,  churches,  apd  conreat^ 
he  showed  himself  un  admirer  of  the  a^re  of  ,  are  still  adorned  with  worka  executed  by  tL«v 
Loui!4  XIV.,  and  a  decided  adversary  of  the  .  hands.  The  outlines  of  the  de>ifma  are  fir< 
new  philosophical  and  literary  doctrines.  The  i  drawn  upon  thick  paper  attached  to  cli  tb. 
severity  of  his  criticisms  produced  against  him  ,  which  is  stretched  npon  a  frame.  These  •?« 
the  most  violent  hatred,  and  the  rest  of  his  ,  called  cartoons,  from  the  Italian  eartone^  fmtt^ 
life  was  a  warfare  with  the  eucycloprodists.  board.  An  additional  colored  cart«»on  it  tl^v 
Throughout  the  literary  history  of  the  time  his  |  prepared  to  serve  as  a  stndj  of  color,  aad  i 
name  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Voltaire,  who  ,  guide  during  the  execution  of  the  fresco.  Vit 
was  stung  by  the  satires  which  appeared  week-  famous  cartoons  of  Raphael,  now  depcwird  ii 
ly  in  VAnnee  litteraire,  Freron  never  missed  the  South  Kensington  museum,  London,  art 
an  opportunity  to  attack  him,  and  Voltaire  re-    of  this  character,  although  made  to  be  cm  inl 

•      |1*  'a.!  1  !•  11  A  •  ^1  *  A.  ^  __  ^^1_  M.  ■  • 


tragedies,  as  well  as  in  La  jntceUe  and  Can-  '  outline  is  transferred  to  the  wet  platter  bj 
di(U ;  he  hurls  against  him  the  philippic  of  Le  \  going  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp  point.  \i- 
pnutre  diable,  and  in  t||ie  comedy  of  V£co9-  other  method  is  to  prick  the  fibres  thrNci 
«aMtf  calls  his  journal  VAne  litteraire,  Freron  the  cartoon,  or  upon  a  separate  slieet  Iftd  be- 
sustained  the  conflict  alone  with  considerable  hind  it,  and  then,  placing  either  the  cartuca 
success,  but  was  defeated  at  last  and  died  in  .  itself  or  the  duplicate  slieet  upon  the  plailcr. 
grief  for  the  suppression  of  his  journal.  He  is  i  to  dust  through  the  holes  a  hlack  roMif 
now  remeinl>ered  as  a  calm  Observer  of  the  .  matter,  which  attaches  itself  in  the  lines  of  tbt 
society  of  his  time,  and  the  founder  of  news-  i  figures  to  the  wlJIs.  Sever^  great  paSaim 
pajier  criticism  in  France.  11.  Loais  Staiisias,  i  have  worked  immediately  on  the  nkstcr.wilb- 
a  French  revolutionist,  son  of  the  preceding,  ■  out  the  inter^'cntion  of  any  guide  wbMew. 
bom  in  Paris  in  1705,  died  in  Ilayti  in  1802.  •  The  pre]>aratiGn  of  the  walls  is  an  ohject  if 
A  schoolfellow  of  Robespierre  and  Oomille  Des-  i  especial  care.  All  the  mortar  shoald  h* ' 
moulins,  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  \  work,  and  of  clean  sand  and  good  K  ■ 


the  rough  coat  is  perfectlr  drr  i 
smoother  layers  are  added  of  the  luim*  ci 
prepared  mortar.     In  Munich,  when 


the  revolutionary  party,  and  published  a  fero- 
cious newspaper,  VOrateur  du  Peuph.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  club  of 

Cordeliers.   He  )>articipated  in  the  insurrection    painting  has  been  revired  with  i 
of  Aug.  10,  and  in  the  slaughters  of  September,     during  the  present  centnrj^  t):e  1 
1702,  and  was  elected  to  the  convention,  where  i  times  slaked  several  years  before  \% 
he  took  his  seat  among  the  Montagnards;  he  I  is  kept,  after  thorough  stirring  am*  k\ 
voted  for  the  king^s  death,  and  contributed  to  ■  to  an  impalpable  consistency,  in  a  ] 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists.    Heing  appointed  one  i  with  clean  sand  a  foot  or  more  in 
of  the  commissaries  Si>nt  with  the  army  against  '  over  which  earth  is  laid.      Pore 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  ho  signalized  himself  <  tilled  water  should  be  nsed  in  nLa 
by  such  brutalities  that  he  was  censured  even    also  perfectly  clean  sand.     The  i 
by  the  committee  of  public  safety.     After  the  ,  ing  dampened  till  it  will  absorb 
death  of  Danton  he  sided  with  the  Tliermido-  ,  the  finer  plaster  is  laid  on,  anu  « 
rians  against  Robespierre,  and  in  conjunction  ,  gins  to  set  a  still  finer  coat«  callcca 
with  Barras  commanded  the  troops  who  arrest-  .  ians  the  iutonaeo^  and  contain        -^ 
ed  the  dictator  and  his  adherents  at  the  hotel    proportion  of  sand,  is  applied. 
de  ville.     He  pursued  unrelentingly  the  jnem-    dries,  the  design  must  be  transfer 
bersof  the  committee  of  public  safety,  procured    the   painting   completed;   coiiac< 
the  condemnation  of  Fou(]uier-Tinville,  became    small  portions  of  a  fresco  can  ba 
the  chief  of  a  reactionary  band  of  young  men    one  time.    The  drying  may  be  dafe 
known  as  la  jeunetftte  done,  was  instrumental    cusional  sprinkling  with  wal  d;w 

in  suf>pressing  the  Jacohiiis,  an<l  eneriretically  ,  wet  sheets  press^Ml  to  the  d«  ar 

opposed  uU  attempts  at  insurrection.    I'nderthe    tachcd  to  the  wall.     The  Joiki 
directory  he  was  si>nt  to  the  s<»utli  on  a  mission    tween  the  work  of  one  day  mamg 
of  peace;  but  his  former  cruelties  were  *itill    next  are  made  to  coincide  v 
remembered  by  the  people.     lie  aecefited  an    composition,  or  take  place 
af>fM>ii)tment  as  suhprefert  in  Ilayti,  and  soon    any  retouching  is  imnn        «» 
after  his  arrival  there  died  of  yt>ll<»\v  fever.  must  work  rapidly  before       i 

FRKSCO    PAL^T1^G    (Ital.  /rfn.-o,  fresh),  a    too  dry  to  take  the  colon,     n 
method  of  oniamenting  fhe  walls  and  ceilings  ,  ward  applied  mixed  with 
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gnm,  which  is  in  effect  only  tempera  painting, 
they  do  not  lon<;c  continue  to  harmonize  with 
the  rest  of  the  work.    The  colore  must  be  of 
8iil)stiince8  not  liable  to  be  aflected  by  contact 
with  the  lime,  and  those  of  a  mineral  nature  are 
almost  exclusively  used.     Lime,  or  the  dust  of 
white  marble,  makes  a  good  white.     Chrome, 
the  ochres,  verditer,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  furnish 
many  of  the  colors.    Tlie  brushes  must  be  so 
soft  as  not  to  roughen  the  plaster  surface. — In 
addition  to  the  process  above  described,  which 
was  railed  by  the  Italians  buon  /re$co^  or  the 
true  fresco,  the  early  masters  had  other  meth- 
ods of  painting  on  lime  or  plaster,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  fresco  is  usually  applied.    The 
most  important  of  these  was  that  known  as 
fresco  $ecco,  or  dry  fresco,  so  called  because 
the  plastering,  having  l}een  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly,  was  remoistened  before  the  color 
was  applied,  whereby  the  artist  was  enabled 
to  quit  or  resume  his  work  at  pleasure,  and  to 
avoid  the  joinings  observable  in  the  true  fresco 
painting.     This  process  was  universal  in  Italy 
until  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  when  buon 
frtico  in  a  measure  took  its  place.     In  this 
manner  were  probably  executed  the  paintings 
in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  so-called  ancient  frescoes.     Work  done  in 
this  way  will  bear  to  l>e  washed  as  well  as  real 
fresco,  and  is  as  durable ;  but  it  is  considered, 
in  every  important  respect,  an  inferior  art — A 
new  method  of  preparing  the  wall  and  paint- 
ing in  fresco  has  been  introduced  in  (lermony 
by  Prof.  Von  Fuchs,  called  the  stereochrome. 
The  wall  is  coated  with  a  preparation  of  clean 
quartz  sand  mixed  with  the  least  possible  quan- 
tity of  lime;  and  after  the  application  of  this 
the  surface  is  scraped  to  remove  the  outer 
coating  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.     It  is 
then  washed  with  a  solution  of  silica,  prepared 
with  silica  2321  parts  in  100,  soda  8*90,  pot- 
ash *2'.')2,  water  05*37.     The  wall  is  thus  said 
to  be  fixed ;  and  if  too  strongly  fixed,  it  must  be 
rubbed  with  pumice.     As  the  painter  applies 
his  colors  he  moistens  the  work  by  squirting 
distilknl  water  upon  it.      When  finished  it  is 
washed  over  with  the  silica  solution.      The 
picture  alao,  as  it  is  in  progress,  is  washed  with 
the  same  solution,  and  the  colors  thus  becoming 
incorporated  in  the  fiinty  coating,  the  picture 
is  rendered  hard  and  durable  as  stone  itself. 
In  this  process  the  artist  may  leave  the  work 
and  return  to  it  at  any  time,  and  he  is  also  able 
to  retouch  and  alter  any  portion  of  it.     The 
new  museum  at  Berlin  has  been  adorned  by 
this  pnxjess  by  Kaulbach.     The  decoraticms 
are  historical  pictures,  21  tt.  in  height  by  24) 
in  width,  and  single  colossal  figures,  friezes, 
nral)esques,  d:c.     They  have  the  brilliancy  and 
vitfor  of  oil  paintings,  with  no  dazzling  efiect 
of  light  from  whatever  direction  they  may  be 
viewed. — Old   paintings  in  fresco  have  been 
transferred  to  canvas  from  walls  crumbling  by 
decay,  and  thus  preserved.     A  linen  cloth  is 
applied  to  the  face  of  the  painting,  covered 
DV'ith  a  kind  of  glue.    The  intono/co^  or  last  coat 


of  plaster,  is  then  carefblly  detached  from  the 
wall  with  a  knife.  The  roagh  surface  at  the 
back  having  been  rubbed  down  with  pumice 
stone,  until  the  plaster  is  reduced  to  the  thin- 
nest state  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  painting,  canvas  is  fastened  upon  the  back, 
and  the  cloth  in  front  moistened  and  removed. 
The  detached  fresco  may  then  almost  be  treat- 
ed like  a  common  oil  picture.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Italy  to  remove  by  this  method  fres- 
coes of  value,  for  sale,  or  for  preservation  in 
public  museums.  Such  was  the  prooeas  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  removing  and  preserving 
the  paintings  on  the  old  walla  of  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Eufemia  at  Brescia  in  1829. — The  his- 
tory of  fresco  painting  during  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  revival  of  art  is  a  history  of 
painting,  as  nearly  every  considerable  work  was 
executed  by  that  process.  As  a  means  of  con- 
veying thoughts,  ideas,  and  information,  not 
then,  as  now,  acquired  through  literature,  it 
continued  to  subserve  a  useful  purpose  even 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Hence  the 
early  masters,  laboring  for  the  edification  of 
men  in  general,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of 
individuals— or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
ancient  fraternity  of  the  painters  of  Siena, 
**  being  teachers  to  ignorant  men,  who  know 
not  how  to  read,  of  the  miracles  performed  by 
virtue  and  in  virtue  of  the  holy  fuith  " — rarely 
painted  easel  pictures,  but  lavished  all  their 
genius  and  thought  upon  mural  decoration  or 
fresco  painting.  As  late  as  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century  Vasari  declares  it  to  be  *'  more 
masterly,  noble,  manly,  secure,  resolute,  and 
durable  than  any  other  kind  of  painting;*^  and 
he  records  the  opinion  of  Michel  Angelo  that 
fresco  was  fit  for  men,  oil  painting  only  for 
women,  and  the  luxurious  and  idle.  The  abbey 
church  of  St.  Francis  in  Assisi,  near  Perugia, 
witnessed  the  earliest  development  of  fresco 
painting  in  mo<lern  times.  About  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centurv  Giunta  of  Pisa  commenced 
a  series  of  paintings  on  its  walls,  and  during 
the  next  century  and  a  half  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
Giottino,  the  Gaddi,  Simone  di  Martino,  and 
other  painters  of  note  were  invited  to  add  to 
its  adornment.  Neglect  and  exposure  have 
injured  these  works,  but  as  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  modem  Christian  art  they  are  of 
surpassing  value  and  interest.  Next  in  date, 
and  of  even  greater  importance,  are  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa,  a  burial 
ground  begun  toward  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century,  the  walls  of  which  employed  some 
of  the  chief  masters  of  fresco  in  the  14th  and 
15th.  The  early  painting^  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Bufifalmacco  and  Giotto,  have  neai*ly 
disappeared,  and  time,  neglect,  and  damp  have 
seriously  impaired  the  eflTect  of  the  others; 
and  such  is  the  character  of  the  walls  on  which 
the  plaster  is  laid  that  it  is  considered  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  restore  them,  or  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  decay.  A  series  painted  by  Orca- 
gna,  or  according  to  the  most  recent  authorities 
by  the  Sieneso  brothers  the  Lorenzetti,  about 
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1335,  representing  the  last  judpmont,  hell,  and  |  tories  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Virgin  af- 
tho  triumph  of  death,  are  considered  umong    forde<l  models  for  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Knpbarl, 
the  grandest  specimens  of  early  art.     To  these  '  and  Michel  Angelo.     Luca  Signorelli.  Andria 
succeeded  Sinione  di  Martino,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  |  Muntegna,  the  great  founder  of  the  Masicua 
Frances(*o   da    Volterra,  Antonio  Veneziano,    school,  Francesco  Francio,  who  decorated  tb« 
Pictro  d'Orvieto,  and  others,  whose  labors  ex>  I  cliurch  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Holo^ma,  Pemgino.  the 
tended  to  the  close  of  the  century.     Pietro  |  master  of  Raphael,  Fra  Bartolonimeo,  and  sr-ire 
d^Orvieto's  designs,  representing  subjects  from  ■  others,  belong  partly  to  this  ci-iitnnr  and  |a.*T- 
(icnesis,  were  probably  the  earliest  works  in    ly  to  the  next,  which  witnessed  at  once  tbecci* 
buon  frewo,  the  joinings  of  the  plaster  being  i  mination  of  the  art  of  fresco  ]>ainting.  and  it^ 
so  fretpient,  as  compared   with  earlier  wall    corruption  and  decline.     The  three  moat  illn»- 
])nintings,  that  the  amount  of  work  in  each    trious  painters  of  this  latter  era,  Leonardo  da 
]M)rtion  must  have  been  finished  at  once.    The  |  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michel  Angelo,  embtdinl 
wars  and  internal  dissensions  which  distracted  |  their  loftiest  conceptions  on  the  walN  and  itil- 
Pisa  interrupted  the  decoration  of  the  Campo    ings  of  churches  and  palacea,  and  their  nnmrr- 
Santo  for  many  years ;  but  tranquillity  having  '  ous  disciples  filled  Italy  witli  imitationa,  drgHh 
been  restored,  Benozzo  (lozzoli  was  invited  in  |  crating  toward  the  close  of  the  centnrr  ifit^ 
14C8  to  complete  the  work.    The  whole  of  the    lifeless  mannerisms.    Leonardo's  chief  work  ii 
north  wall,  upward  of  400  ft.  long,  was  as-  '  the  well  known  **  Last  Supper,**  executed  fcr 
signed  to  him,  and  in  the  next  16  years  he  cov-  ;  the  refectory  of  the  con%'ent  of  Sta.  Maria  dvfie 
ered  this  immense  space  with  a  series  of  fres-  ,  Grazie  at  Milan,  of  which  only  tbe  niooldrnB|C 
coes  re))resenting  the  principal  events  in  the    remains  are  now  visible.     It  haa  been  ca!M 
Old  Testament,  described    by  Vasari  as  t/n'  '  the   most   perfect  work   execated   riucc  tU 
opera  terrihilmima.     Ik'sideH  the  works  enu-  j  revival  of  painting.    Of  Michel  Angelo's  fSf- 
meratcd  as  belonging  to  the  14th  century,  we    coes,  the  most  famous  are  the  seriea  on  tie 
may  mention  Giotto*s  celebrated  series  in  the  '  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  representing  tbt 
Arena  chnpel  at  Padua,  representing  scenes    ^* Creation"  and  the  '^Fall  of  Man/*  with  tbe 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,   and  the  same    noble  figures  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls ;  and 
master*s  recently  discovered  portraits  of  Dante    the  *^Last  Judgment/*  on   the  end'w^  i/ 
and  other  Florentine  citizens  in  the  chapel  of  •  the  chapel — the  whole  combining  to  a  dctnt 
the  Bargelloat  Florence;  the  series  by  Taddeo  I  never  since  equalled  grudenr  of  fu 
(■addi  and  Simone  di  Martino  in  the  Spanish  ,  sublimity  of  expression.     RnphaePa  i       » 
cha[)el  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,    exhibit  perhaps,  in  the  agjgregate;  the  u 
Florenc^e,  representing  the  '*  Triumph  of  the    development  of  Christian  art.     The  mor- 
Churcli ;"  Spinello's  '^Overthrow  of  the  Rebel    mous  are  those  covering  the  walln  and  cci 
Angels"  in  the  convent  of  S.  Agnolo,  at  Arez-    of  the  chambers  in  the  Vatican,  known  a* 
zo ;  and  the  series  representing  the  ''  Fmits  of  I  ^^Stanze  of  Raphael,^'  although  many  of      ■■ 
Good  Government  an<l  the  Triumph  of  I'eace,**  i  works,  aa  well  as  the  decorations  oif  tlic 
painted  by  Ambrosio  Lorenzetti  in  the  Palazzo  ^  gie  or  open  colonnades  of  the  Vatican,  w 
Publico  of  Siena.     In  tbe  15th  century,  to  the    painted  by  Giulio  Romano  and  other  fd 
latter  half  of  which  belongs  the  so-called  re-    of  Raphael  ftx>m  his  designi.      Raphod'a  ] 
naiManee  or  new  birth,  when  the  study  of  the    is  seen  chiefly  in  the  aeriea  of  *^T1m 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture  infused  a  new  ;  or  the  ^*  Dispute  of  the  Saeromcnt,**      i 
life  into  art,  increased  wealth  and  intelligence    losoi>hy"or  the  "School  of  Athena^'***] 
caused  an  increased  demand  for  easel  pictures,    or  *' Parnassus,**  and  ^'Jnriapnideiice/ 
the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  i  Camera  della  Segnatnre;  and  in  th«  *^&i 
intHHluction  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  mixing  col-    sion  of   Ileliodoms  from    the   Temnlc," 
ors;  but  fresco  painting  still  maintained  its  su-     ''Mass  at  I^lsena,**  **  Attilo,'* ,  »  * 

premacy,  and  ciuime<l  for  its  function  the  re-  ;  livery  of  St.  Peter, *Mn  the  stanza  m  -^ 
ligious  and  moral  teaching  of  the  people,  by  the    Ho  also  painted  the  four  celebrated  \ 
representation  (»f  sacred  history.     The  noblest    Chigi  cha|)el  in  the  church  of  Sto.  ■ 

achievements  in  art  are  therefore  still  those    Pace,  and  the  "Galatea"  in  the ri      j       . 
of  the  fresco  painters.     The  great  names  of    in  Rome.    The  frescoea  in  the  Va 
the  century  are  i'ietro  della  Fran<'esca,  whose    suffered  by  neglect,  were  akilfnUv  r 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Fnmcesco  in  Aroz-    Carlo  Maratti  at  the  bea 
so,  Vasari  says,  *' might  be  called  too  beautiful    tury.    Giulio  Romano  i        ui         m 
and  excellent  for  the  time  in  which  they  were    executed  the  well  kno\       ^'hu^t^M^^- 
painted ;"  Masolino;  Filippo  Lippi,  who  paints    in  the  polazzo  del  Teat 
ed  the  frescoes  in  the  duomo  at  Prato;    Fra  '  the  completion  of  the  wo  > 

Angeliro  da  Fies<ile ;  Masac(*io,  whose  series    reggio  painted  in  the  w  ut  A. 

of  the  life  of  St.  Peter  in  tbe  Brancacci  chapel     Parma  liia  fresco  of  tne  ~am 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Curniine,  in    of  the^'Assamption^  in 
Florence,  to  which  additions  were  ofterwanl    city  Jn  both  of  which  the : 
made  by  Filippino  Lippi,  formed  an  epoch  in    relief  is  carried  to  perfci     vn,     j 
art ;    an<l  (thirhindaio,  the  master  of  Michel    pu|)il,  left  unfinished  tt        f  , 

Angelo,  whose  frescoes  representing  the  his-  ]  cata  at  Parma,  in  Wuico 
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breaking  the  tablets  has  been  greatly  extolled. 
The  Zaccheri,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sebastian  del 
Pionibo,  Vasari,  an<l  nearly  every  other  distin- 
guished painter  of  the  age,  practised  fresco 
painting,  and  sometimes  on  ^e  most  extensive 
scale;   bat  tlie  art  rapidly  deteriorated  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  Cor- 
racci,  Domenichino,  Guido,  and  other  painters 
of  the  eclectic  school,  restored  somewhat  of 
its  former  vitality.     Their  efforts,  however, 
were  but  transient,  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  work 
in  fresco  of  more  than  moderate  merit  was 
executed  in  Italy.    No  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  great  Venetian  painters,  because  they 
seldom  attempted  fresco,  except  on  the  facades 
and  exteriors  of  buildings,  but  developed  their 
genius  in  oil  painting. — The  present  century 
has  witnessed  a  revival  of  fresco  painting  in 
various  countries  of  Europe,  more  particularly 
in  Germany,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rude  mural  decorations  in  some  of  the 
older  cathedrals,  the  art  seems  never  previously 
to  have  been  practised.    The  movement  was 
due  to  tlie  enthusiasm  of  a  number  of  young 
German  artists  established   in  Rome   at  the 
commencement  of   the  century,   whose  first 
works  were  executed  in  the  house  of  the  con- 
sul general  of  Prussia,  M.  Bartholdy,  and  in 
the  villa  Massimi.    In  these  efforts  Cornelius. 
Overbeck,  Schnorr,  Schadow,  Veit,  Koch,  ana 
others  participated,  and  Overbeck  subsequent- 
ly painted  the  **  Vision  of  St  Francis"  in 
the  church  of  the  Angeli  at  Assisi,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  where  more  than 
five  centuries  before  Cimabue  and  Giotto  had 
executed  their  first  frescoes.    Overbeck  and  a 
portion  of  the  new  school  attempted  to  re- 
establish the  sentimental  or  ascetic  art  of  the 
early  Italian  masters,  while  others  sought  to 
create  at  on(»e  what  they  considered  a  na- 
tional Teutonic  school  of  painting.    They  were 
hailed  throughout  Germany  as  the  regenerators 
of  art,  and  King  Louis  of  Havaria  invited  Cor- 
nelius to  Munich  to  decorate  the  Glyptothek 
and  Pinakothek,  as  the  galleries  of  sculpture 
And  paintings  .in  that  city  are  called.    Lnder 
the  influence  of  this  master  a  school  of  fres- 
co painting  sprang  up  in  Munich,  numbering 
Among  its  pupils  Kaulbach,  Zimmermann,  Hess, 
and  many  others,  whose  works  cover  the  walls 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  the  Kdnigs- 
haii,   the  Festbnn,   the  Allerheiligen-Kapelle, 
•nd  other  buildings.    In  the  Ludwigskirche  is 
executed  Cornelius's  largest  fresco,  the  **  LmbI 
Judgment."    In  the  new  museum,  the  royal 
palace,  and  elsewhere  in  Berlin,  are  also  grand 
specimens  by  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Schnorr,  and 
others. — Mural  decorations  made  little  progress 
in  France  until  the  present  century ;  but  during 
the  second  empire  many  churches  in   Paris 
were  embellished  by  Amanry-Duval,  Motez, 
Bn-mond,  and  others.    The  most  celebrated 
mural  painting  in  Paris,  Delaroche's  ^*  Hemicy- 
cle  "  in  the  palaU  det  beaux  arts,  is  painted  in 
dl,  although  it  is  commonly  called  a  fresco,  and 


has  all  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  that  method. 
— ^The  erection  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament 
gave  the  first  decided  impnlse  to  fresco  paint- 
ing in  England,  and  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  a  select  committee  of  the  British 
parliament  the  principal  artists  sent  to  exhibi* 
tions  held  in  Westminster  hall  in  1848-'5  car- 
toons  and  specimens  of  fresco  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  building.  Some  of  these  designB, 
comprising  abstract  representations  of  religion, 
justice,  dsc,  and  passages  from  British  history 
and  mythology,  were  subsequently  executed  by 
Cope,  Dyce,  Ward,  Haclise,  Herbert,  Watta, 
anu  others.  A  summer  pavilion  in  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  palace,  the  hall  of  Lincoln^ 
Inn,  and  several  churches  in  London  have  also 
been  painted  with  freecoes. — With  respect  to 
all  frescoes,  painted  according  to  the  method 
of  the  best  Italian  masters,  it  may  generally  be 
observed  that  in  the  climate  of  northern  Europe 
they  are  soon  affected  by  cold  and  dampness. 
Those  in  Munich  executed  on  the  exteriors  of 
buildings  are  rapidly  falling  to  pieces,  and  a  simi- 
lar fate  has  overtaken  many  in  the  British 
houses  of  parliament.  The  latter  may  in  fact 
be  considered  a  failure,  both  on  account  of  the 
dampness  and  imperfect  light  of  the  building; 
and  of  the  apparent  inability  of  English  artists 
to  master  the  technical  processes  of  fresco 
painting.  In  the  opinion  of  eminent  native  ar- 
tists the  process  is  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  school,  and  no  completed  works  in 
fresco  exist  in  England  equal  to  those  by  the 
same  painters  executed  in  oil.  The  paintings 
executed  acc6rding  to  the  new  stereochrome 

Srocess,  above  described,  are  apparently  more 
urable  than  the  hwm  /reteo,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  how  long  they  may  remain 
in  good  condition. — Fresco  painting  has  made 
little  progress  in  America.  The  only  examples 
of  the  process  worthy  of  mention  are  to  be 
found  in  the  national  capital  at  Washington, 
and  tliey  are  of  little  artistic  value. 

FEESENirS,  Karl  Bcaiglas,  a  German  chem- 
ist, bom  in  Frankfort,  Dec.  28,  1818.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  Bonn  and  at  Giessen 
under  hiebig,  whose  assistant  he  became.  In 
1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry, physical  science,  anu  technology  at  the 
agricultural  institute  in  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
founded  a  chemical  laboratory,  which  has  ac- . 
quired  great  celebrity,  and  to  which  a  phar- 
maceutic school  was  added  in  1802.  In  the 
same  year  he  founded  at  Brunswick  Die  ZeiU 
eehrtft  fAr  analytmke  Ckemie.  He  is  a  high 
authority  on  analytical  chemistry,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  valuable  series  of  works  relating  to 
the  mineral  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  and  of  oUier 
German  watering  places.  His  principal  works 
tLT^Anleitun^  mut  gualiiatiten  chemiteken  Aneh^ 
lye  (Bonn,  1841 ;  IStb  ed.,  1870X  and  AnUi- 
tunf  9ur  quantitatiten  ehemieehen  Analfm 
(Brunswick,  1846 ;  2d  ed.,  1866 ;  English  trans- 
lation, **  System  of  Instruction  in  Quantitative 
Chemical  Analyris^**  edited  by  8.  W.  Johnson, 
New  York,  1869). 
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RESIIFL,  kwgusOM  Jcuh  a  French  physicist, 
horn  at  Brofrlie,  in  Normandy,  May  10,  1788, 
died  at  Ville  d^Vvray,  near  Paris,  July  14, 
1827.  At  a  very  early  age  he  exhibited  a 
taste  for  mechanical  and  physical  science. 
In  his  17th  year  ho  entered  the  polytechnic 
school,  where  he  gained  the  applause  of  Legen- 
dre  by  a  peculiar  solution  of  a  question  in 
geometry.  He  passed  thence  to  the  school  of 
bridges  and  roads.  After  graduating,  he  su- 
perintended the  engineering  operations  of  the 
government  in  the  department  of  Vendue  for 
eight  vearH.  His  first  memoir  (1814)  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  stellar 
aberration.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1815,  in  which 
year  his  first  experimental  researches  were 
made,  and  from  this  time  until  his  death  his 
discoveries  and  scientific  memoirs  followed 
each  other  rapidly.  At  the  commencement  of 
1815  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
term  polarization  of  light,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  he  stood  at  the  head  of  investigators  of 
the  subject.  In  1819  he  gained  a  prize  offered 
by  the  French  academy  of  sciences  for  an 
article  on  difiraction.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  academy  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  1825  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  in  1827  that  society 
awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal,  which  was 
presented  to  him  upon  his  deathbed  by  his  friend 
and  collaborator  Arago.  In  May,  1824,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  commission  of  light- 
houses. He  was  at  the  same  time  engineer  of 
the  pavements  of  Paris  and  one  of  the  exami- 
ners of  the  polytechnic  school.  From  the  end  of 
1824  until  his  death  his  health  was  so  bad  from 
the  efl^ectsof  unremitting  labor  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  work.  The  true  laws  of 
t!ie  complicated  phenomena  of  double  refrac- 
tion were  demonstrated  bv  Fresnel.  It  is  now 
known  that  nearly  all  crystals  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  double  refraction.  Before  Fresnel's  in- 
vestigations it  was  supposed  that  it  belonged 
only  to  Iceland  s))ar  and  quartz.  Fresnel  in  con- 
junction with  A rogo  explained  the  interferences 
of  polarized  light,  giving  the  phenomena  and 
determining  their  laws.  He  proved  that  all 
the  colors  engendered  in  doubly  refracting  crys- 
tals are  particular  cases  of  the  interference  of 
polarizcil  light,  and  also  discovered  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  called  circular  polarization, 
and  explaincil  their  laws.  He  was  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  wave  theory  of 
light,  again.st  that  of  emission  or  material  em- 
anations. In  1811  a  lighthouse  b<»anl  or  com- 
mission of  liirhthouses  was  fonned  in  France. 
One  of  the  duties  of  this  commission  was  to  de- 
termine whether  the  lighting  apparatus  might 
not  be  improved.  In  IHIO  Arngo  vtilunteered 
to  take  charge  of  the  expcrinunts  on  the  sub- 
ject, provide<l  Fresnel  and  Mathieu  were  joined 
with  him.  The  pro|>osition  w,a8  accepted,  and 
Fresnel  devoted  the  whole  strength  of  his  mind 
to  the  sn!»iect.  The  result  was  the  svstem  of 
lens-lighting  apparatus  which  has  changed  the 
mode  of  lighthouse  illumination  throughout  the 


world,  and  is  universally  known  as  the  Fres- 
nel  system.    The  most  perfect  system  knovi 
before  Fresnel's  was  that  of  parabolic  rellecton. 
In  this,  for  a  fixed  light,  the  reflectors  are  ar- 
ranged around  one  or  more  hurizontal  cirriH 
with   their  axes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  sad 
passing    (produced)  through    the   centres  cf 
the  circles.    In  a  revolving  light  the  reflectors 
are  arranged  with  their  azca  parallel  to  catk 
other  and  to  the  horizon.      By  Tna*f«iT|r  tie 
system    revolve,   a  bright  flash   ia   pmdand 
by  the  combined  action  of  all  the  reflectoi\ 
when  the  eye  is  in  or  near  the  axis  of  cas 
of  them.     As  the  rays  proceedioft  from  s 
lamp  at  the  focas  of  a  parabolic  reflector  nv 
parallel  to  the  axis  after  deviation  by  the  it- 
fiector,  it  is  evident  that  syateraa  arranged  ss 
above  indicated  will  show  a  bright  li^t  in  tiic 
horizon  to  an  observer  situated  in  or  near  iht 
axis  of  any  one  of  the  reflectora,  since  the  le- 
fiected  beam  does  not  lose  its  intensity  ezccrtbf 
atmospheric  absorption.    Therefore  the  grnttr 
the  number  of  reflectors,  the  better  wUl  be  tht 
light ;  and  to  produce  as  nearly  as  posuUe  s 
uniform  light  at  the  horizon,  the  nombcr  of 
reflectors  in  important  fixed  lights  ia  scneliBtt 
very  great,  as  many  as  24  having  been  nscd.   h 
all  cases  the  reflectors  are  made  of  copper  csifr- 
fully  shaped  to  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  ci  nv^ 
olution,  and  covered  with  a  uniform  coatiagff 
pure  silver.    The  objections  to  the  reflcc&vf«»> 
tem  are :  1,  the  want  of  uniformity  of  tlM 
2,  the  great  expense,  each  lamp  reqni 
gallons  of  sperm  oil  per  annum ;  S,  the 
deterioration  of  the  reflectors  from  the  ne 
of  daily  cleaning  the  silvered  aorface^  th< 
ing  requiring  entire  renewal  at  least        i 
years;  4,  the  great  loss  of  light  can^cv  »i 
reflection  and  by  the  necessary  imperfcc 
form  in  a  parabolic  reflecting  surface,    a 
as  he  began  to  study  the  subject.  Fi         i  >ih- 
ceived  the  idea  of  substituting  •  ha 

reflectors.    A  convex  lens  poser — r»  the 
erty  of  making  all  rays  proce 
principal  focus  parallel  after  de^ 
duces  the  eflect  by  refhictioik  i       ■ 

reflectors  produce  by  reflection,     ai 
[>lano-convox  lens  could  be  formed      ukm 
not  much  exceed  in  tliicknesa  o 
glass,  the  loss  of  light  by  abaor] 
through  such  a  lens  would  be  mmm 
the  case  of  reflection.    For  the  t«v  ; 


surfaces  the  loss  does  not 
while  by  reflection  it  is  abu 
exterior  surface  of  the  lens 
evident  that,  supfioring  the  Wi 
rays  which  are  contained  in 
and  22}°  beh»w  thehori» 
angle  of  45^  the  thici 
great  for  a  large  prinen 
much  of  the  light  w<       .  ue 
lens  would  become  lupneaa. 
would  be  so  greats  that  it  Wi 
possible  to  make  Uie  apparm' 
chinery  available  at  the  t< 
For  these  reasona  a  lena 
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Enfi^land  when  Fresnol  made  his  experiments 
WM8  couHidered  a  failure.     If  now  a  circular 
central  part  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  plano- 
convex leni  is  moved  parallel  to  itself  until  at 
its  edjres  the  glass  is  very  thin,  the  diminution 
of  thickne!«s  will  not  affect   the   parallelism 
of  the  rays  after  deviation,  and  the  absorption 
will  be  very  much  lessened.     If  another  part 
of  the  lens,  of  a  convenient  breadth  and  con- 
centric with  the  first  part,  be  moved  as  was  the 
first  part  until  its  edges  become  very  thin,  the 
thicknc!!is  of  this  will  not  much  increase  the 
absorption,  and  so  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lens ;  that  is,  it  can  be  divided  into  thin  con- 
centric rings  of  convenient  breadth  and  of  near- 
ly the  same  curvature  as  the  lens,  which  will 
absorb  but  little  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  send  out  the  rays  parallel  to  each  other, 
and.  if  properly  adjusted,  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Butfon  first  imagined  this  manner  of  construct- 
ing a  lens.     Condorcet  in  1773  suggested  that 
the  rings  might  be  made  in  separate  pieces,  and 
Sir  David  Brewster  made  the  same  suggestion 
in  1811.      Fresnel,  without  knowing  Condor- 
cet's  or  Brewster's  suggestions,  conceived  the 
idt.*a  of  making  tlie  lenses  in  steps  and  in  sepa- 
rate pieces,  and,  following  it  up,  had  the  lenses 
manufactured  and  applied  to  lighthouses.    The 
vertical  central  section  of  Fresnel's  lens,  in- 
stead of  being  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  is  a 
figure  bounded  on  the  side  toward  the  lamp  by 
a  vertical  straigtit  line,  and  on  the  outside  by  a 
serrated  line.    This  last  line  is  a  portion  of  the 
arc  of  a  circle  at  its  central  part,  and  receding 
from  the  centre  consists  of  portions  of  arcs  of 
circles  bounded  by  horizontal  lines.     The  first 
lens  apparatus  made  by  Fresnel  consisted  of 
eight  lenses  like  that  above  described,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  prism.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  an  eve  situated  in  the  horizon  would 
perceive  a  bright  fiiish  whenever  one  of  these 
lenses  came  in  front  of  it ;  and  supposing  the 
octagonal  prism  to  be  revolved  about  its  verti- 
cal axis,  tliere  will  be  eight  flashes  in  one  revo- 
lution.    In  FresneFs  first  app<iratus,  and  in  all 
very  lar:;e  ones  manufactured  within  10  or  12 
years  after  his  invention,  the  rays  in  the  portion 
of  the  sphere  alM»ve  the  belt  deviated  by  the 
lens  were  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  combi- 
nation of  lenses  and  plane  reflectors,  and  those 
below  by  tiie  combination  of  curved  glass  re- 
flectors similar  to  the  slats  of  Venetian  blinds, 
except  that  the  reflectors  are  not  precisely  par- 
alK'K  but  are  placed  at  such  angles  that  all  the 
li^ht  they  receive  shall  be  thrown  to  the  hori- 
zon.    The  interval  between  tlie  flashes  is  di- 
minished by  arranging  the  auxiliary  mirrors  so 
that  they  will  reflect  the  light  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  beam  refracted  by  the  lenses.     This 
makes  the  flash  longer,  and  correspondently 
diminishes  the  dark  interval.     In  order  to  pro- 
dnec  a  fixed  lens  light  which  shall  show  uni- 
formly entirely  around  the  horizon,  if  the  cen- 
tral   vertical  section  of  the  lens  (the  section 
bonnded  by  the  serrated  line  al>ove  described) 
be   revolved   about  the  vertical    line    drawn 


through  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  it  will 
generate  a  solid  of  revolntion,  which  when 
made  of  glass  will  fulfil  the  required  condition 
for  all  rays  22^  above  and  22^''  below  the  ho- 
rizon. Those  above  and  below  this  zone  are 
brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  combination  of 
lenses  and  reflectors  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  described  for  a  revolving  lens.  But  Fres- 
nel was  not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  reflectors 
for  bringing  to  the  horizon  the  rays  above  and 
below  the  central  belt  of  45°.  On  account  of 
the  acutenees  of  the  angles  at  which  these  rays 
must  be  incident  npon  any  deviating  surface, 
it  was  not  practicable  to  bend  them  to  the 
horizon  merely  by  refraction  at  two  surfaces, 
lie  therefore  calculated  the  dimensions  of  a 
series  of  annular  prisms,  so  arranged  that  the 
rays  from  the  lamp  incident  npon  the  first  sur- 
face of  the  prisms  were  refracted  by  it  toward 
the  horizon,  were  incident  upon  the  second 
surface  at  an  angle  greater  than  that  of  total 
reflection,  were  reflected  by  it,  and  were  so 
refracted  by  the  third  surface  that  they 
emerged  from  the  prism  horizontal.  Thus  all 
the  rays  procee<Iing  from  the  lamp,  except 
those  obstructed  by  the  glass  chimney  and  the 
lamp  itself,  were  utilized  by  the  lens,  forming 
the  very  perfection  of  a  lighthouse  apparatus. 
Fresnel  did  not  live  to  see  his  idea  of  using 
the  prisms  instead  of  reflectors  in  the  large 
lens  apparatus  carried  out ;  but  small  appara- 
tus were  made  on  this  principle  for  harbor 
lights  with  entire  success.  It  is  believed  that 
the  annular  prisms  were  first  used  in  an  appa- 
ratus of  the  largest  kind  in  one  made  at  Paris 
under  the  directi(m  of  Alan  Stevenson,  engi- 
neer of  the  commission  of  northern  lights  of 
Scotland.  The  prismatic  rings  i>laced  above 
and  below  the  annular  lens  will  with  the  lens 
throw  all  the  ravs  to  the  horizon,  and  the  com- 
bination  will  thus  answer  admirably  for  a  fixed 
light.  The  annular  prisms  to  fulfil  their  object 
must  be  arranged  in  conical  or  beehive  shape 
above  and  l>elow  the  annular  lens.  For  a  re- 
volving lii?ht,  a  vertical  central  section  of  the 
annular  lens  with  a  meridian  section  of  the 
system  of  prisms  was  revolved  around  the  hor- 
izontal line  joining  the  centre  of  the  animlar 
lens  and  the  principal  focus  of  the  combina- 
tion. The  revolution  was  continued  far  enough 
to  genernte  a  larger  or  smaller  solid  as  the 
interval  between  the  flashes  was  greater  or 
smaller,  the  dimensions  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  lens  regulating  the  amplitude  of  the  rev- 
olution. Thus  a  polygon  of  8  sides  answers 
for  an  interval  of  one  minute,  supposing  the 
time  of  revolution  to  be  8  minutes,  one  of  IG 
sides  to  an  interval  of  80  seconds,  and  one  of 
24  sides  to  an  interval  of  15  seconds,  supposing 
the  time  of  revolution  to  be  i\  minutes.  In  or- 
der to  lengthen  the  flashes,  the  upjK'r  and  low- 
er systems  of  prisms  were  move<l  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  central  annular  lenses.  The 
flash  from  the  prisms  was  therefore  produced 
a  little  after  that  from  the  lens,  but  so  soon 
after  as  to  appear  a  part  of  it.    Another  dis- 


4?S  FRESXEL 

t!:.  V  Ti  ^.  v^  rV/.TT-f:'!  rij  r*rT.  Ir:n?  »  aj-t^rr,  •  f  er  set  of  prsxi^  is  6  in  number*  tz)J  the  —-• 

fl'.i.ir,  i,  .^ri-ul  ;t&^-  aror^C'i  a  rix*.-*]  ftp-  f'^r  sec  13.     Tbb  1am  <«C   t»  ArrukA^  ii  *^ 

j...--:'.i  a:.:  o',:-!'>  of  iL     TIjc-?*  ler.sc*  ci/i-  f'-rmof  a  cone.     In  iLc  iwi^Tair  £74  tf^tf 

■..'•■•;  •:..:  T :}'  :n*A':nX  »ifyirj  t;.Tm.  axi'l  rxi:-  Icn*.  having  an  interr&I  of  Iv  i«c«cc^  il<:t 

!-;  •.ijr.'/i  ;.;;rai:';i  to  *:iifh  '^th^:.-  aL'l  lo  the  h'>-  ftTc  17  opi-^r  and  8  lover  prias^    Tic  wu 

hz'/ri.     Wj.v.'i  «'»•;  or  tr:e  icr.-**  caice  o;  pr-Tite  and  smaller  onlcr  of  le&«  x*  11-^  in.  iadua- 

tri<:  o%-*:rv.:r.  It  IK  eye  rr^r^ive*!  a  bri;riit  rtii^h  etcr  and  17  5  in.  Li^h.     The  cenxra!  tuM  a 

}#rT';':'i*'<;  ar.d  I'^.lovred  br  a  "ii'^rt  ec-iipse.    De-  cimf-os^d  of  tbe  plano-eoovex  b^t  az^  Lo 

fortr  ;»n'l  :if".*r  ifi»;  e^lif/se*  ihc  ^xx.*]  I'ljhi  wa-i  sttp*^  two  md  each  side  of  it.     There  ir«  Am 

vi-iri".     liii«  £irrao;remeDt  \*  Oiilitnl  a  "fix«:d  pri^rn9  U:«ow  and  fire  abi>«'e  the  central  am. 

li;rht  » ::ri«."l  r,r  !l.i-»lje^.'*     Nearlr  the  same  ai»-  A^  the  lamps  in  lue  when  Fre«ne!  made  k2tifr> 

r/earnri'--  i«  ::i\>:n  by  u^in;;  the  npfier  and  lowvr  vcntion  wcre  entirely  inccinip«-t«'nt  to  ffSK^ 

(/h^rnurk-  riri/«of  the  fixed  li;rht  and  the  annn-  eni>i:;rb  li:ibt  from  one  burner  f<.*r  the  naccftU 

j:ir  I»Ti-e-  of  the  revolving;  lijht.     When  tfie  hifshcr  uniers  of  ]cn<   ap|iarmxiz«.   he  ia 

l;itt':r  rwol-.e-'.  the  eve  perceives  a  ilasb  from  junction  with  Ara^romMtr  a  thorr»a^  iBT« 

th«:  .'innuiar  h.-n-.  and  in  the  interval  between  (ration  of  the  sutject  of  lanipjiw    The  r 

the  r1:i<*h<."i  pcr':eivt:»  the  Tuht  from  the  fixed  that  he  adupt«:d  for  the  fint  order  Imm  a  < 

p.'irt  r#f  tUt:  u[>p:tratu^.     It  will  l>e  seen  that  al>oQt  Zi  in.  in  diameter,  fririnir  a 

tht.*  v.'iria'ion^  uhirh  thi") -T.»!eiij  admits  for  the  4|  in.  Li^rh.   and  containing   foa^  vt^m 

HiWf:  t/pl'-r  fur  ••urpa.S'i  in  nurjibcr  tlnr>e  of  re-  wicks.     The  inttrnsitr  of  the  li|rht  of       »■ 

]h'r-tor  ii;:ht'4.     The  latter  can  only  be  either  ia  about  e«iual  to  that  of  25   ordia       C 

lixi'd  or  revolvin^r.  and  it  bus  Wen  found  im-  burners  which  have  a  diameter  of  iti^ 

{fOH«i!;!e  in  practire  to  diversify  the  intervals  fonrtlis  of  an  inch.     The  lamp  ia  plactv 
M'twi'i-n  the  riunhes  to  any  extent.     The  rndii  centre  of  the  apparatojL     As  the  neat  e« 
of  the  ••phericul  isnrfuces  forming  the  lenses,  by  such  a  lamp  is  very  great,  there  mia^i 
and  the  radii  and  other  diinenoions  of  the  pris-  dan^rer  of  melting  the  bnmera.  and  of 
Miatir  rirt;rs,  are  cahMiluted  by  known  formulas  up  the  wicks.     To  avoid  these  difficnl         r 
from  the  index  of  refra'-tinn,  the  position  of  nel  ad<ipted  the  Carcel  lamp,  which,  vj  ■ 
the  exterior  Hurfuces  of  the  lens  with  reference  tern  of  cIi>ckwork,  pumps  up  to  the*1 
to  the  Hource  of  li;;ht,  and  the  di.-itances  of  the  four  times  as  much  oil  as  is  consnmciL 
various  crmcentric   rin^rn   and   prismatic   sur-  this  mean>  the  bamers  are  always  k<      n 
f.iee-  from  the  horizontal  plane  parsed  tlirou);h  atively  cix)!,  and  tbe  wicks  sonM  "  i 
till*  principal  ffX'Us.     The  surfaces  of  the  lenses  whole  night  without  requiring  Sui  .    ' 
nn-  liiiiit'-d  in  l>readth  by  the  condition  that  the  second  order  lens  ap|»aratns  a  lauidi 
the  -^'lid  of  revolution  >hall  not  he  thick  enou^rh  three  concentric  wicks  was  adofited ; 
to  altHorli  a.  materiai  portion  of  the  ]i:rht.    This  third  and  fourth  orderSi  lami>s  with  t^- 
condition  makes  th«-ir  breadth  about  1*5  in.  centric  wicks  are  u«ed;   and  for  the  1 
Spherical  aberration  is  nearly  eliminated  by  a  sixth   orders,    ordinary   Argand    harnn* 
proper  u-e  of  the  formuhis  in  cah-uhiting  the  used.     Very  slight  changes  in  anj  of  the 
radii  of  the  surfaces.     The  index  of  refraction  tails  of  the  lamns  have  been  made         e 
of  th<'  ghi*is  used  is  Pol.     In  the  large  lenses  were  first  pcttleu  by  Fremel.     The  am 
the  rings  are  ground  in  segments  of  circles,  sumjition  of  oil  bj  the  lenses  of  the  u 
are  fa<*tened  into  brass  armatures,  and  are  put  onlers  is  as  follows:  first  order,  684 
together  at  the  lighthouse.     The  small  lenses  second,  4G1 ;  third,  221  ;   fonrth,  151 
an*  placed  in  their  armatures,  and  are  put  to-  according  as  one  wick  or  tm'oare        a. 
gi'thcr.  ready  for  erection,  at  the  workshops.  TO;    sixth,  CO.     In  the  first   ordea    uC 
'J  he  material  use<l  is  the  tlint  glass  of  St.  (to-  revolving  lens  tbe  Quantity  of  light  aenw  m 
bain,  which,  although  not  as  colorless  uR  crown  horizon  by  one  of  the  octagonal  faeea 
ghi*«H,  wa.^  selected  because  it  could  be  obtaine<l  reHectors  is  between  8,000  and  4,000 
more  free  from  bubbles  and  stria;  than  crown  light  of  a  single  Carcel  burner,  bel      « 
ghi**s.     It  is  cast  in  pieces,  exceeding  the  in-  times  as  much  as  that  sent  to  the  bc-uWi 
tended  si/e  of  the  finished  parts  by  about  one  the  l>est  rcfiectors  that  are  made.    To 
eightli.     Thi-re  are  8ix  orders  of  len^ics,  ar-  useful  eflfect  of  the  whole  lens^  the  abo^v  i 
raii;;ed  nc<-ordin;r  to  size.     The  three  first  an<I  hers  must  t»e  mnltiplied  hv  8.  that  bi 
largest  are  u-ed  in  sracoast  lights,  and  tlie  three  number  of  annalar  lenses  jt              >  ^w 
last  in  harlior  ami  river  lights,  and  generally  .  that  number  of  burners  at  the  i 
in  thoMcof  leH«ior  importan^'e.    Fre^nel's  inven-  useful  effect  of  the  lens  liglit  i» 
tion  has  aNo  been  adapted  to  small  lanterns  reflector  light  as 4  to  1;  that  Is,  < 
used  ffir  steamers'  ^^igmil  lights,  pier-head  and  oil  burned  in  a  lens  light  throws  km  u..»a 
fiTry  li;;lits,  \'c.,  and  many  of  this  kind  are  now  to  tbe  horizon  as  four  gallons  bn      d 
nianufacfurc<l  in  the  I'nited  Srates  of  ])ressod  fiector  light.    The  brillianry  of  a  ■ 
ghi<«s.     T1m>  fir-t  order  fixed  lens  apparatus  is  lens  light  as  compared  with  the  h 
about  i)  ft.  in  diameter  and  U  ft.  hiirh.     The  lights  is  as  83  to  lA,  or  as  6  to].— In- 
central  zone  con>i'<ts  of  tlio  central  phmo-con-  apparatus  manufactured  under  tlie       ■ 
vex  belt  and   l(i  steps  {,'rfn'fo/ni),  arranged  in  fn^snel  was  erected  in  1883  in  thm  \ 
equal  nund)ers  al>ove  uuil  hvlow  it.    The  low-  lighthouse  at  the  month  of  tha  C 
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coast  of  tljo  bay  of  Biscay.  The  auxiliary 
lenses  nnil  reflectors  for  utilizing  the  rays/ibove 
and  below  the  central  belt  are  now  replaced  by 
the  prismatic  rings.  In  1825  the  lens  system 
WAS  aduptoil  for  the  coasts  of  France,  and  as 
c  irly  as  1838,  12  lighthouses  on  the  coast  were 
iUurninated  by  the  Fresnel  system.  In  1845 
there  were  151  lens  lights  on  the  French  coast, 
and  probaldy  tlierc  is  not  a  single  reflector  light 
in  France  ut  present.  It  was  next  adopted  by 
the  Dutch,  and  in  1834  the  erection  of  a  first 
order  lens  in  Inchkeith  (Scotland)  lighthouse 
was  authorized.  The  Trinity  house  corf>oration 
nextadopte<l  the  Fresn^d  system  in  1837,  and  it 
has  since  been  used  by  all  European  maritime 
nations  and  tlieir  colonies,  and  by  the  United 
States.     (See  Ligiitiioi'se.) 

FKES^ilLLd,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Zacatecas,  305  m.  N.  W.  of  Mexico ;  pop. 
about  15,000.  It  is  7,284  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
19  partially  surrounded  by  eminences  formed 
by  a  gradual  rise  of  the  country  on  three  sides. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and 
well  kept.  The  plaza,  once  the  site  of  an 
arena  fur  bull  fights,  is  now  a  beantiful  prom- 
enade. The  houses  are  scrupulously  neat;  and 
Amon'.;  the  public  buildings  the  most  note- 
W(»rthy  are  the  parish  and  three  other  church- 
es, all  han<!somely  and  solidly  constructed,  and 
a  school  of  mines,  founded  in  1853.  Maize, 
wheats  and  other  cereals  are  largely  cultivated ; 
and  the  city  markets  are  provided  with  many 
<if  the  European  garden  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits.  The  a(^acent 
silver  mines  of  the  same  name  were  discovered 
in  15C9,  in  which  year  the  city  was  founded. 
They  were  long  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  country ;  in  1838  the  yield  was  $2,310,993 ; 
in  1 850  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  more,  and 
it  has  since  increased  still  more. 

FAES.\0,  a  S.  central  county  of  California, 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast 
range;  area,  8.750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  C,33rt, 
of  whom  427  were  Chinese.  It  is  watered  by 
the  San  Jouquin  river  and  its  branches.  The 
San  Joaquin  valley  is  very  fertile.  The  moun- 
tain fiirests,  containint;  very  large  trees,  arc 
very  extensive.  The  W.  part  of  the  county 
consists  of  rush -covered  marslies  called  tulh. 
The  celebrated  New  Idria  quicksilver  mines  are 
in  this  county,  and  gold  is  mined  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  10,- 
765  bushels  of  wheat,  3,U30  of  Indian  corn,  18,- 
875  of  barley,  1,746  tons  of  hay,  and  191.594 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  3,074  horses,  1,009 
milch  cows,  14,752  other  cattle,  139,677  sheep,, 
and  15,516  swine.     Capital,  Millerton. 

FKEl'XD,  WUhelB,  a  German  lexicographer, 
bom  of  Hebrew  parents  at  Kempen,  Posen, 
Jan.  27,  1806.  He  studied  philolo:;y  in  Berlin 
and  Breslau,  and  in  1828  opened  in  the  latter 
city  a  Jewish  school,  but  abandoned  this  en- 
terprise iKJcause  of  opjiasition  fnim  his  ortho- 
dox coreligionists.  Subsequently  he  was  a 
teacher  in  Hirschberg,  Silesia,  and  since  1855 
he  has  been  director  of  a  Jewish  school  at 


Gieiwitz  established  according  to  his  plan. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Worterhuch  der 
lateinUehen  Spniehe  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834- 
*45),  which  is  the  basis  of  Andrews's  "  Latin 
and  English  Lexicon ''  (New  York,  1850). 

FRE^iiMET,  Uiis  CUmIs  UcsaaliMde,  a  French 
navigator,  born  in  Montelimart,  Aug.  7,  1779, 
died  near  Loriol,  Aug.  18,  1842.  In  1799  ho 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral 
Brueys.  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Bau- 
din  on  his  scientific  expedition  to  Austndia, 
and  being  appointed  to  edit  the  nautical  and 
geographical  portion  of  the  narrative,  devoted 
ten  years  to  this  task.  In  1817  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  new  expedi- 
tion, the  objec't  of  which  was  to  study  the 
figure  of  the  globe,  the  elements  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  certain  meteorological  phe- 
nomena in  the  southern  hemisphere.  He  re- 
turned to  Havre  in  1820,  having  sailed  round 
the  earth,  bringing  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions, charts,  and  curious  specimens  for  muse- 
ums. His  narrative  of  this  voyage  (13  vols. 
4to,  with  four  atlases,  Paris,  1824-^44)  gained 
him  admission  into  the  academy  of  sciences. 

FREYTA6,  Qeprg  WilhelB  Friedrirb,  a  German 
orientalist,  bom  in  LQneburg,  Sept.  19,  1788, 
died  in  Bonn,  Nov.  16,  1861.  He  studied  the- 
ology and  ))hilosophy  at  Gottingon,  and  in 
1811  became  tutor  there,  which  office  he  re- 
nounced in  1813,  through  hatred  of  French 
domination,  and  was  chaplain  in'  the  army  of 
the  conquerors  which  entered  Paris  in  1815. 
He  resigned  his  office  to  study  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  Turkish  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
and  held  the  professorship  of  those  languages 
in  the  university  of  Bonn  from  1819  until  his 
death.  Besides  Arabic  text  l)ooks,  he  pub- 
lislivd  a  translation  of  Caahi  hen  SoJuiir  Cnr^ 
men  in  Lnndem  MuhammedU  dictum  (Bonn, 
1822),  Arabum  Prorerhia  (3  vols.,  1838-'44), 
an  edition  of  the  Fakihnt  al-Khofqfa  by  Ibn 
Arabshah  (vol.  i.,  Arabic  text,  Bonn,  1832; 
vol.  ii.,  translation,  1858),  and  the  great  Lexi- 
eon  ArahicO'Latinvm  (4  vols.,  Halle,  1830-^37), 
which  was  followed  by  an  abridgment  in  1837. 

FKEYTAG,  Ga>t9T,  a  German  novelist,  born 
at  Kreuzburg,  Silesia,  July  13,  1816.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin, 
a!»d  wrote  poetry  and  plays,  some  of  which 
were  favorably  receive<l.  A  complete  edition 
of  them  was  published  in  Leipsic,  in  3  vols. 
(1848-\j0).  In  1848,  jointly  with  Julian 
Schmidt,  he  succeeded  Kuranda  as  editor  of 
the  Grenzhoten,  and  in  1854  he  was  apfMUUted 
councillor  of  the  court  and  lecturer  of  the 
duke  of  Gotha.  In  1855  appeared  his  novel 
Soil  find  IJahen  (16th  ed.,  1871),  which  piined 
for  him  a  wide  popularity.  It  was  tninslated 
into  manv  languages  (English  bv  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm, *' Debit  and  Credit,''  1858).  At  the 
close  of  1870  he  retired  from  the  GrenzlH»ten^ 
to  join  the  newly  establishe<l  weekly  jour- 
nal Im  neuen  lUifh,  His  IJildrr  au$  der 
deufsehen  Veranngenheit  {2  vols.,  1859;  4th  ed., 
1863),  Xeue  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  des  deut- 


tfhen  rolttOSe.2),Au$demMittflalUr(]6m), 
and  I'om  ^Ittclalttr  hu  ttir  Stuttit  (]8IJT) 
hiiVL-  liuen  [luliliilied  collectively  under  tlie  titlu 
of  ISililer  au*  der  deuUehtn  Vtrgangenheit  {^ 
Tula.,  (itii  ed,,  Leipaic,  1STI  it  xy.),  part  uf 
wbii'li  lias  been  translated  into  EnglisU. 

niBOlBV.orFrcybiti:.  1.  AcaDiunufSwitz- 
erUnd,  tlie  tith  in  extent  and  in  tlie  order  uf 
admiHHiun  into  tlie  contcJcralioD,  borUcrin);  un 
the  cantons  of  Burn  and  Vuud  and  the  luke 
of  Neufebutel ;  area,  643  8q.  m. ;  pup.  in  1 UTO, 
110,832,  of  whoni  03,951  were  Romuo  Catbo- 
lio,  the  Protestant:]  living  almost  exclusively 
in  tlie  dUtrict  of  Murat  Three  dclachtKl  por- 
tions ore  sitnatcdftcofcraphically  in  the  canton  of 
Valid,  tlie  larftent.  with  the  town  of  Estuvavcr, 
lying  on  thelakeof  Ncufchutcl;  the  two  uunller 
ones,  Siirpierre  and  Vnissens,  ere  a  little  south. 
The  KiirfHce  of  the  canton  is  uiountuinoua,  es- 
pecially in  the  south  anil  eout.  Tlie  princijial 
jK-aks  rise  to  an  altitude  »f  7,000  ft.  tind  up~ 
ward.  Uoal,  limestone,  limestone  slutc,  and  icy  p- 


thu  Inks  of  Morat  and  a  con^udernble  jmrt  of 
tilt*  lake  of  Neafchitel  belunft  tu  this  canton, 
n-liich  has  also  several  sinnlltr  liilcos;  nnil 
there  arc  several  rainerni  sjirings,  all  of  which 
ore  sulphurous.  The  climuto  is  milder  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  The  productions  in 
the  basins  of  the  rivers  are  hemp,  flax,  miuze, 
and  fruit;  in  the  nortliwost,  eom,  wine,  vege- 
tuhk'S,  and  tobacco,  lo  the  bi){her  re){ions  cut- 
tle rearin;;  and  cultivation  of  the  forests  are 
the  chief  purKuits.  The  Gruyerc  ((ircien) 
cheese  i*  mode  here,  and  the  creut  milk  estali- 
lishmcnts  of  tliis  eanton  and  St.  <iall  condense 
20,000  i|u»rtii  a  day,  four  tiniis  of  which  icocs 
direct  tu  London.  Horses,  slieep,  giiats.  hi>gs, 
clinmois,  rocs,  liares,  lynxes,  a  few  wild  Iniars, 
■nd  in  the  nortli  numticrs  of  wild  fowl,  are 
fonnd.  The  chief  articles  nf  export  are  cheese, 
condensed  milk,  and  tiiulnT.  There  are  lim- 
ited manufnctures  of  straw  hats,  leather,  lo-  , 
bucco,  cotton  goods,  watches,  and  silk.  Tlie  . 
coininon  langunKe  is  a  luixtarc  of  French  and  < 
(iennsm  in  several  dialects;  the  German  pre- 
vaiU  around  the  capital  and  in  the  district  of 
Xiirat;  the  uHicial  language  is  French.  In 
IHTO,  Sitn  per  cent,  uf  the  |>opulatiiin  spoke 
Germnn,  and  T3'3  French.  All  official  acts 
are  published  in  both  French  and  German. 
The  new  c.nstimtion  of  March,  1848,  revised 
ill  IH.')',  agrees  in  all  essential  pointii  with  the 
ciin:>titiitions  of  the  other  canluns.  The  legis- 
lative lULieiublj  (the  grand  couneill  is  chosen 
for  four  years  hy  a  direct  vute  of  all  citizens 
who  are  over  20  years  old ;  but  10  adilitional 
menilrcrs  are  elected  l>y  the  granil  council  itself. 
The  state  council  [e^tecutive)  consists  of  seven 
members  chitsen  by  the  grand  coniicil  for  eight 
years.  FriUiiirg  sends  n\  niemliera  to  the 
Rntiiinal  council.  There  is  a  rriiicstant  cnl- 
le^-.-  lit  Sl.rt-at.  Chief  town^  Frihourg,  Ho- 
mont.  Itiille.  and  Morat.— The  ciinton  c.f  Fri- 
buurg  belonged  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  part 


of  the  FeehtUnd,  to  Fruicbe-Comt^.  h  1111 
the  town  of  Fribourg  with  its  tcnitocy  jniari 
the  Swiss  confederacy  bj  the  cuB)«ct  .4 
Stanz.  The  reformation  narcr  got  a  fcetLDle 
in  Frihourg,  and  it  has  «Ter  rcmanxd  cat  «f 
the  strongholds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  don 
in  Switzerland.  During  the  civil  warcflMh 
in  which  the  canton  joined  the  Eonderboaiii 
was  occupied  by  Oen.  Dnfonr  Titbgot  ■■& 
opjiosition.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  caaua. 
on  the  Sarine,  18  m.  S.  W.  of  Bern;  ya^  ■ 
18T0,  10,904.  It  consists  of  iLe  lower  |G«- 
I)  town  in  the  narrotr  valley  of  tberinK 


Tlie  great  glory  of  the  torn  te  the  h^mb^ 
bridge  over  tlie  SariiM,  built  in  isai-'l,  mk- 
long,  23  ft.  wide,  and  174  ft.  bi«h.  Am** 
euHpenwon  bridge  qiana  an  aqoiniag  flvpt 
The  principal  ebnrch,  that  of  St.  Nicbola^  !■ 
the  highest  spire  in  Switxeriand,  and  aa  «^ 
with  ft4  stops  and  7,S00  |Hpn,  nvkoasl  ■• 
of  the  finest  in  Enrope.  BefiTV  lb*  Mn 
hnll  stands  the  linden  tre«  planted  in  1411^  M 
tho  fourth  anniversary  of  Uw  tivldr^MW 
rot  over  Charles  the  BoU  la  ]4T«.  BrfbH 
the  expulsion  of  the  JeaniU  flrvB  StribRlMiL 
in  1847,  FrilKmrg  bad  a  ecMmud  imM 
college,  founded  in  1S84,  itatunJ  to  tbaJ^ 
its  in  1818,  and  canntinc  thm  Sm  ba  4M  ^ 
pils.  It  was  reopened  as  a  Odbofia  a«l«a 
Uct.  IS,  1858.    Tbera  an  fow  palA  ifM* 
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a  nuDt,  arsenal,  state  prison,  town  library, 
Ijceum  with  a  cantonal  museum,  observatory, 
Mvin^  bank,  theatre,  two  public  baths,  brew- 
eries, manufactories  of  tobacco,  chiccory,  straw 
hnts,  earthenware,  iron  tools,  and  woollen  yarn, 
and  several  dye  houses  and  tanneries. 

FRliTION  (L&t./ricare,  to  rub),  in  mechanics, 
the  resistance  caused  by  the  moving  of  the  sur- 
faces of  iHxlies  over  each  other.  It  is  usual  to 
distin«cnish  two  kinds  of  friction,  that  which  is 
j)r(Hluced  when  bodies  slide  one  upon  another, 
and  thait  which  takes  place  when  they  roll  one 
upon  another.  The  term  rolling  friction  is  not, 
however,  regarded  as  strictly  correct,  and  that 
of  resistance  to  rolling  is  used  instead.  The 
first  experiments  upon  the  friction  of  sliding 
were  made  by  Amontons,  and  are  described 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
]t>99;  but  his  estimates  were  much  liigher 
than  those  which  have  since  been  made.  £u- 
ler,  Dcsaguliers,  and  Vince  also  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  subject,  but  the  first 
complete  set  of  experiments  were  made  by 
Coulomb  at  Rochefort  about  1780.  His  re- 
snlta,  although  in  some  respects  since  modi- 
fied,  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
science  of  engineering.  He  employed  a  bench 
iDftde  of  two  horizontal  timbers  6  ft.  long,  upon 
'which  a  loaded  sledge  was  drawn  by  a  weight 
•E^ng  by  a  cord  running  over  a  pulley.  The 
rasiftance  bodies  offer  to  motion  after  they 
}uLXt  been  for  some  time  in  contact  he  called 
the  friction  of  departure.  The  general  conclu- 
rioDS  at  which  he  arrived  are  as  follows:  1. 
Frictioii  is  greatest  between  rough  bodies.  2. 
It  U  greater  between  the  surfaces  of  like  than 
of  unlike  material.  8.  The  rubbing  surfaces 
remaining  the  same,  friction  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure,  and  is  not  increased  or  diminished 
bjT  increase  or  diminution  of  surface.  Some 
uncertainties  in  the  observations  of  Coulomb, 
and  the  introduction  of  many  new  materials  in 
machinery,  made  it  desirable  to  make  a  more 
extended  series  of  experiments.  Such  were 
made  at  Motz  in  the  years  1831,  '2,  '8,  and  '4, 
by  M.  Morin.  The  values  obtained  by  him 
differed  in  some  particulars  from  those  of  Cou- 
lomb, but  the  general  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  were  the  same.  He  however  estab- 
lished one  important  fact  scarcely  to  be  anti- 
cipated, viz.,  tiiat  friction  is  independent  of  the 
veli>city  of  motion.  The  ratio  which  the  re- 
.«i>tance  offere<l  to  sliding  between  two  surfaces 
bean*  to  the  force  witli  which  they  are  pressed 
together  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and 
h;is  greatly  differing  values  between  different 
surface'*,  and  diff*erent  conditions  of  surfaces  as 
to  whether  they  are  highly  or  partially  polished, 
moistened,  or  lubricated.  It  has  various  values 
between  different  kinds  of  wood,  depending 
u[)on  whether  the  moticm  is  made  across  or 
with  the  fibres,  and  the  condition  of  the  wood ; 
and  al-io  between  different  kinds  of  metals,  and 
with  these  depends  upon  whether  they  are 
rolled,  hammered,  cast,  or  tempered.  Thus 
the  coefficient  of  friction  of  motion  between 


oak  and  oak  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
fibres  was  found  by  M.  Morin  to  be,  without 
lubrication,  about  -fj;  lubricated  with  tallow, 
about  ^;  with  lard,  about  -f^.  When  the 
fibres  of  one  surface  were  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  motion,  the  coefficient  was,  without  lu- 
brication, about  fj ;  lubricated  with  tallow, 
about  -fj;  with  lard,  about  -f^ ;  with  water, 
about  {,  The  coefficient  of  friction  between 
common  wrought  and  cast  iron  is  about  | ;  of 
iron  on  brass,  |;  that  of  an  iron  axle  in  a 
brass  box,  lubricated,  about  ^.  The  least  pos- 
sible friction  is  found  in  the  use  of  lubricated 
steel  moving  u[>on  hard  gems.  Coulomb  fonnd : 
1,  that  resistance  to  rolling  varies  in  an  inverse 
ratio  with  the  diameter  of  the  rolling  body 
theoretically,  but  that  in  practice  small  rollers 
of  wood  caused  more  resistance,  because  of  the 
greater  indentation  produced,  the  coefficient 
ranging  from  y^  to  -^Ihs;  2,  that  it  is  less 
between  heterogeneous  than  between  homo- 
geneous surfaces;  8,  that  it  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  pressure ;  4,  that  it  has  no  rela- 
tion to  surface.  Upon  this  principle  depends 
the  advantage  of  using  friction  wheels  and 
friction  rollers  in  machinery.  The  application 
of  friction  wheels  is  said  to  have  been  first 
made  by  Henry  Sully  in  1716.  The  friction 
caused  by  water  in  moving  over  surfaces  in 
conduits  is  called  hydraulic  friction.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  independent  of  the  material 
of  the  surface  of  the  conduit,  provided  it  be 
smooth,  but  depends  considerably  on  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  liquid  ;  thus,  ice-cold  water  offers 
greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  body 
through  it  than  warm  water,  and  conversely, 
produces  a  correspondingly  greater  degree  of 
friction  in  moving  over  surfaces.  Friction 
always  develops  heat,  and  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  its  amount,  as  has  been  established  by 
the  experiments  of  Count  Rumford,  Davy, 
Thomson,  Mayer,  and  Joule.  By  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  ice  together  in  a  vacuum,  Sir  Humi)hry 
i)avy  partially  melted  them.  Count  Rumford 
found  the  heat  develoi>ed  in  boring  a  brass 
cannon  sufficient  in  the  course  of  2^  hours  to 
raise  26^  lbs.  of  water  from  zero  to  212"*  F. 
At  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1855  MM.  Beau- 
mont and  Maver  exhibited  a  machine  in  which 
a  woo<len  cone  covered  with  hemp  made  400 
revolutions  per  minute  inside  of  a  hollow  cop- 
per cone  immersed  in  a  tightly  closed  boiler. 
AVith  this  apparatus  8ft  gallons  of  water  were 
raised  from  50**  to  226"  F.  in  a  few  hours.  In 
all  cases  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  friction 
is  exactly  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  power 
expended  in  overcoming  the  friction;  and  al- 
though in  mechanics  friction  is  said  to  cause  a 
loss  of  power,  there  is  really  no  loss  of  energy, 
but  simply  its  transfonnation.  Another  kind 
of  energy  is  developed  by  friction,  viz.,  elec- 
tricity; and  in  this  case  also  it  has  been  found 
that  the  force  produced  is  precisely  proportional 
to  that  which  was  expende<l  in  pnnlucing  it. 

FRIDAY,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  called  by 
the  Saxons  Frige  daeg^  or  day  of  Frigga  (the 
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FRIDERICIA 


FRIENDLY  ISLANDS 


wife  of  Odin),  wbencc  our  name,  and  by  the 
Romans  dies  Vtncris,  or  Vcnus's  day.  (See 
Good  Fin  day.) 

FKlllERlilA,  or  Fredfrlda,a  town  and  fortress 
of  Denmark,  in  the  S.  E.  part  uf  the  j)ruvin<re 
of  Jutland,  on  the  Little  Belt;  ]h»|).  in  1870, 
7,1  HO.  Tlie  town  lias  several  8u;rar  retineries, 
iron  founderies,  and  other  industrial  estahlish- 
nieiits,  and  owns  about  25  vessels.  Until  18.')7 
the  navigation  dues  were  collected  here  from 
vessels  |ms>in^  the  Little  Belt.  In  10.57  Fride- 
ricia  was  cajitured  by  the  Swedes.  In  1848  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  subsequently 
reoccupied  hy  the  Danes,  and  besie^red  by  the 
Schleswij^-llolstein  trooj»s.  The  latter  were 
Burpri-^ed  on  July  6,  1H4'J,  by  the  besieged,  and 
forced  to  a  speedy  retreat,  with  heavy  loss. 
In  the  war  of  1804  Fridericia  was  bombanled 
by  the  (lertnans  in  March,  and  hastily  evacu- 
ated bv  the  Danes  in  April. 

FRIKDLIXD.  I.  A  town  of  Pnissia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  on  tlie  A  He,  27  m.  8. 
E.  of  Konigsberfr;  pop.  in  1808,  2,478.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and 
leather,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  It  is  memorable 
for  a  victory  won  hy  Napoleon  over  the  Rus- 
sians under  Benninpien,  June  14,  1807,  which 
le<l  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  French  had 
between  70,000  and  80,00omen,  and  lost  8,000 
men  and  two  carries;  the  Russians,  who  num- 
bered about  r)r>,(M)0,  lost  17,0(M>  men  and  about 
80  jruns.  Betmingsv-n  >ucceede<l  in  crossing  the 
river  and  fell  back  to  Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen, 
where  the  treaty  between  the  French  and 
Russians  was  concluded  July  7.  II*  A  town 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  AVittirh,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Rasnitz,  08  m.  X.  X.  E.  of  Prague; 
p(»p.  in  1870,  4,.'i-'U.  It  is  a  walled  town,  has 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
cloth,  an<l  paper,  and  a  ccmsiderable  trade. 
The  castle  of  Friedland,  on  a  conical  hill  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  town,  is  a  pictures(|ue  struc- 
ture surrounded  bv  a  loftv  wall  and  surmount- 
e<l  l»y  a  high  tower.  It  l»eh)n:red,  with  the  ac- 
companying lordship,  to  W'allenstein,  who  de- 
rived from  it  his  title  of  duke  of  Friedland. 
It  is  now  the  proj^-rty  of  Count  CMam-Gallas. 
111.  A  town  of  (lermany,  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz',  48  ni.  N.  W.  of  Stet- 
tin;  pnp.  in  1871,  r),n;n.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
ami  has  two  churches,  one  a  tine  (lothic  struc- 
ture, and  a  gymnasium.  Its  manufactures  are 
wo(»llen  an<l  linen  cloths,  copj»er  ware,  and  tiles. 
It  ha^  three  annual  fairs  and  an  active  trade 
in  cattle;  tol>jicc«»  is  also  cultivated.  The 
town  was  f(»undcd  in  1244  by  the  margraves 
John  and  Othu  III.  oi'  Brandenburg. 

FKIIIDBICH,  Johann,  a  (lornian  theologian, 
born  at  Poxdorf.  Bavaria,  in  18:iO.  IK*  was 
ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priot  in  l-^o!!,  |>e- 
canie  private  teacher  in  1802.  in  ls«;.")  profc^^or 
ot'thcolo^rv  at  thi*  universitv  of  Munich,  and  in 
!*<♦'•;)  memhcr  i»f  the  academy  of  scientes.  He 
has  ]>nhlishcd  a  number  of  works,  including 
Kii'rhmnrnrhi^htf  Ihutttt'hhiud*  (2  vols.,  Bani- 
bt-rir,  1S<;7_';>).     A   foHower  of  Dullinger.   he 


protested  in  1870  against  the  doctrine  of  f*^ 
infallibility,  was  expelled  from  Kuni«  at  tbt 
reputed  author  of  correapondt- nee  in  tie  Ai\- 
tjtmeiue  Zeituntj  adverse  to  the  Vatiran.  rt- 
ceived  with  Dollinger  nii^or  excommnniratiiB 
(April  17,  1871),  and  was  fomiAliy  ausffcn^cii 
two  montlis  afterward,  for  havinir  adminitUn^ 
the  holy  sacrament  to  Dr.  Zenirer,  to  mkom  ii 
had  been  denied  on  account  of  his  oppi^itiuQ 
to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  the  \  atiesL. 
His  ))ublicati<}ns  on  tlie  subject  of  f^ital  ii- 
fallibility  and  the  council  comprise  I/tu  yApal- 
lich  ffHtdhrleUtcU  Reeht  der  drut*ehen  SatiM, 
ni(*ht  an  die  pdp9tlUhe  CnMifktrltit  tm 
fjlttuhen  (Munich,  187o>;  Doeuthenta  a  J  i7/m- 
trandum  Concilium  VatUanum  anni  187U  t 
voKs..  1S71 ) ;  and  TugebueK  gejahrt  triihrtrndda 
I  'a  t  ica  n  inehi^i  Concih  ( X  oixll  inpen,  1 87 1 ). 

FRIENDLY  (or  Tnf»)  ISUXilS,  a  group  ia 
the  southern  Pacific  ocean,  Iring  between  hL 
18**  and  23"  S.,  and  Ion.  174°*mnd  173*  CO  V. 
Tonga  is  the  native  name  of  the  group.  TLej 
were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  AUl 
Tasnian  in  1G43,  and  visited  and  deacribad  ia 
1773  and  1777  by  Cook,  who  gave 
name  of  Friendly  from  tbe  apparently 
ble  reception  he  met  with  from  tbe  li 
It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  tbe 
of  the  natives  is  no  better  than  thai 
other  Polynesians,  and  that  thej  w^ 
deterred  by  fear  fVom  attacking  Cookm 
consist  of  about  32  greater  and  ISO 
ands,  alK>ut  80  of  which  are  Inbal 
estimated  from  25.0(H)  to  50,000. 
are  mostly  of  coral  formation, 
rounded  by  dangerous  coral  reefs. 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  Tofooa 
active  volcano.  They  are  divided  hrte 
grou))s,  viz. :  the  Tonga  at  the  aooth,  the 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Varao  ac  the 
The  climate  is  healthy,  hut  homid ;  mocb 
falls,  and  none  of  the  islands  arc  destitote  <tf 
fresh  water.  The  mean  temperature  dariif 
the  stay  of  the  United  Statea  exploring  ezpffr 
tion  at  Tongataboo  (April,  1840)  was  79'S^*. 
The  trade  winds  are  hj  no  nieana  conrtiay 
Earth<)uakes  are  frequent,  but  not  formidaUt; 
hurricanes  lM)th  frcijuent  and  de^troctive.  Tba 
natives  cultivate  yams,  sweet  potatoes  lunsM 
cocoanuts,  breadfruit,  sugar  cane,  ahaddoci, 
limes,  and  the  ti  (^jfortdiat  dufcU);  the  pand^ 
nus  is  one  of  their  most  useful  trees  of  vkick 
they  make  their  mats;  a  little  com  is 
imd  they  have  the  panaw  apule  ( popm^y 
watermelon.  The  missionanea  have  mitc 
fully  introduced  the  sweet  orange  from  Talun. 
but  many  other  imported  fruits  and  vcgtCaalf 
seeds  have  failed.  The  flora  recembica  that  of 
the  Feejec  group.  Tlie  hog.  dog,  and  nt  an 
the  only  native  (luadrupcda.  TimgalaboiK  tf 
Sacred  isle,  is  the  princi|ial  island.  It  b  abart 
2n  m.  long  and  12  broad;  it  it  low  and  tenl 
of  coral  formation,  and  riaea  nowhere  Bflt 
than  fiO  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  pagan  CiBflak 
exiTcised  a  sort  of  rcligioua  saprenacT  over  tie 
other  islands.    The  only  im|>ortaat  aitick  d 
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•xport  from  the  Friendlr  iiUnda  la  «oco«»it  arj :  "In  the  pnlpit  b«  wm  dnaied  Id  a  blaeic 

oil.     Port  Kefnge  In  Vavao  U  the  b«at  hftrbor,  coat,  and  bis  manner  waa  aoleron  and  earneaL 

and  isma<^h  frequeDtad  br  BritMi  and-Amerl-  He  held  in  hi*  band  a  unBll  bound '' 


-, bjB _. 

can  whalers.     The  port  of  Bea  on  Tongalaboo  book,  bat  seldom  looked  at  it."    Later,  Catbo- 

la  celebrated  as  the  ulaee  where  in  ISiO  Capt  lie  miasliuiariea  came  to  these  islaDds  from 

Oroker,  uf  H.  B.  M.  sloop  Farorita,  waa  de-  France,  and  firmly  established  tliemselves  in 


e  joined  the  Catholic  chnroh. 

arles  and  their  native  partisans,  Croker  and  Intercourse  with theeastem  islandsoftheFea- 
nanj  of  bis  otBcere  and  men  were  slain.  The  jee  gronp  is  f^aeut,  and  man;  Tongese  hare 
Friendly  islanders  contrast  fnvorablj  with  their     emigrated  tbither. 

netKhlmrs,  the  Fe^i^eans,  in  appearance  and  nUENM,  a  sect  of  Christians  commonly  called 
disposition.  The  islands  were  formerly  S|or-  Quakers,  which  waa  founded  in  England  about 
emed  by  several  Independent  cbiris.  The  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century.  At  first  they 
northern  and  middle  groups  afterward  eon-  were  known  as  the  "Profeeaon  of  the  Light" 
•tituted  the  state  of  Vavoo,  ander  the  sway  of  or  "  Children  of  the  Ligbt,"  fixHn  "  their  fim- 
a  native  Protestant  prince  called  King  George,  damentalprinciple,"iayaWllliaraPenn,"wfaieh 
who  is  said  to  have  since  beoome  the  roler  ta  as  the  comer  atone  of  their  fabric,  and  in- 
of  all  the  islands.  When  pagans,  the  natives  deed,  to  siieak  eminently  aad  properly,  thwr 
were  devoted  to  war ;  the  women  went  neariy  oharacterisUo  or  main  distinfruiahing  point  or 
naked.  They  offered  human  aocrifloes,  and  principle,  via.,  Uie  l^bt  of  Obrist  within,  aa 
cnt  off  their  little  fingers  and  toes  aa  propitla-  God's  gift  for  man's  siUvatlcHi ;  the  root  of  the 
tory  offerings  to  their  goda.  Their  mythology,  goodly  tree  of  doctrine  tliat  grew  and  bnmohed 
ont  of  it."  Tfaey  soon  adoiited  the  name  of 
"  —  -  -  _    _.  .  "the  Keligions  Society  of  Friends,"  by  which 

they  are  always  known  among  themselves. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Quaker  is  not  entirely 
certain.  By  tome  it  is  affirmed  that  it  wai 
given  "  in  deriuon,  because  they  ollen  trembled 
under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite  purity  and 
majesty  of  God."  By  others  it  is  said  tliat  it 
waa  firat  applied  to  them  in  1600,  when  George 
Fox  waa  brooght  before  the  magistrates  of 
Derby,  and  he  having  tohl  them  to  "quake  at 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  one  of  them,  Gervase 
Bonnet,  an  lDde|>endent,  caaght  np  the  word, 
and,  lays  Fox,  "  was  the  first  that  called  na 
Quakers."  However  the  name  originated,  it 
soon  became  the  one  by  which  they  were  pen- 
erally  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
sect  wns  founded  by  Geoigo  Koi,  a  native  of 
Drayton,  Leieeatersliire.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  but  in  IMS,  at  the  age  of  19,  he 
like  that  of  the  other  Polynesiami,  was  a  low  left  his  master  and  wandered  about  England, 
type  of  polytheism.  The  spirits  of  all  chiefs  go  leading  a  solitary  life  and  paasinffmost  of  his 
to  Bnlotii;  those  of  the  poor  people  remain  in  time  inlneditation  anil  in  reading  the  Scriptures. 
■  this  world  to  feed  upon  ants  and  lizards.  They  In  the  latter  part  of  1GJ7,  under  the  conviction 
represent  the  inland  of  Bulotu  ns  not  fardis-  of  o  divine  call,  hebegan  tbelifeof  an  itinerant 
tant,  but  do  not  attempt  to  settle  its  precise  preacher,  and  went  from  place  to  place  exliort- 
pOMtion.  Xcnrly  all  the  people  are  now  Chris-  ing  all  who  would  hear  to  repentance  and  the 
tian.  They  were  first  visited  in  ITST  by  agents  commencement  of  a  new  life.  lie  denounced 
of  the  London  missionary  society,  bnt  in  1S27  the  coldness  and  insufficiency  of  all  existing 
came  under  the  charge  of  the  Wesleyan  society  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  asserted 
of  Grciit  Britain.  The  group  is  divided  into  that  the  office  of  a  Christian  teacher  had  he- 
three  missionary  stations,  viz. :  Tongataboo  and  come  a  mere  trade,  denied  the  necessity  of 
Hapai,  commenced  in  189S,  and  Vavao,  in  any  special  education  for  it,  and  maintained 
1830.  The  smaller  inlands  are  intrnsted  to  the  th»t  the  only  warrant  for  assuming  it  was  the 
supervision  of  native  teachers,  and  are  viaited  consciousness  of  a  divine  summons  to  enter 
occasionally  by  the  miraionaries.  A  printing  npon  ila  duties.  He  denounced  a  pud  mis- 
press bit*  been  in  operation  at  Vavao  since  istrv,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  sin  to  \»j  tithea. 
1832.  Many  of  the  women  can  sew,  and  a  He  denounced  war  even  when  waged  in  self-de- 
great  number  of  the  natives  have  learned  to  fence,  and  nrged  upon  all  to  refuae  to  do  military 
read  and  write,  1>ot)i  in  their  native  tongue  and  duty.  He  asserted  the  equality  and  brother^ 
in  English ;  a  few  have  been  tanght  arithmetic  hood  of  all  men,  and  need  the  second  penu« 
and  geography.  King  George  is  a  constant  singular  in  ad dreswng  all  persons  of  wbatever 
preacher,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  mission-     rank.     He  would  not  uncover  bis  head  in  any 
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.presence,  not  even  wlien  bronglit  before  the  in  the  open  air  bj  their  mined  mectiiif 
courts  of  hiw.  lie  declared  every  form  of  oath  they  were  driven  away  bj  soldiera,  who  bat 
to  l>e  a  profane  violation  of  the  express  com-  ,  them  over  the  head  with  the  butts  of  tbcir 
mand  of  the  Lord.  He  put  a  literal  construe-  ,  muskets,  and  in  this  way  many  of  tb«B  wcr 
tion  upon  ull  those  precepts  of  the  gospel  which  killed.  Constables  and  informers  brok*  talD 
seem  most  ditticult  to  be  carrie<l  out  in  roal  their  houses  and  carried  ofT  their  food  and  tkcir 
life,  and  gave  to  them  a  literal  obedience.  On  tools.  On  the  Quakers  of  Bristol  there  vac 
one  occasion,  when  brought  before  a  court,  the  levied  at  one  time  fines  amonntinir  to  £1f,4Ce. 
clerk  struck  him  in  the  face  because  ho  refused  ,  and  the  value  of  their  property  destroyed  ii 
to  remove  his  hat,  and  he  calmly  turned  the  I  England  during  this  period  of  their  tribalatiM 
other  cheek   in  readiness  for  another  blow.  '  amounted  to  more  than  £1,000,000.     Ib  IM. 


For  four  years  Fox  was  the  only  preacher  of 
liis  doctrines.  The  second  who  entered  upon 
that  office  was  a  woman  named  Elizabeth  Uor- 
ton.     Soon  25  preachers  were  engaged  in  pro- 


when,  iiartly  through  the  inflaenre  of  hnm. 
a  proclamation  was  issaed  by  the  kisf  ad 
council  releasing  all  persoos  iinprxsoiied  na  ac^ 
count  of  religion,  among  those  set  at  fibtrtt 


mulgating  the  doctrines  of  Fox,  and  in  the    were  1,400  Quakers.     When   bron^it  bcfpft 
seventh  year  of  his  preaching  there  were  more    the  magistrates,  if  all  other  charges  hkleL 


than  GO.     The  age  was  one  in  which  religious 
toleration  was  neither  understood  nor  practised. 


they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  tUe> 
giance  and  supremacy.    To  the  matter  ef  iKt 


There  were  several  powerful  sects,  each  ani-    oath  they  made  no  objection,  but  svear  to  il 
mated  with  a  blind  zeal  for  its  own  opinions  !  they  would  not.     They  resolotely  rttaaed  to 
and  a  tierce    hatre<l   of  the  opinions  of   all    violate  the  divine  command,  ^*  Swear  i 
others.    The  peculiarities  of  tlio  Quakers  im-    all,**  which  they  construed  literaily. 
mediately    brought   persecution    upon    them,  ;  which  they  believed  there  was  no  ezcr: 


which  had  the  usual  eflect  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  its  victims.     From  1652  until  the  death 


Their  goods  were  continiially  seized  in  r 
quence  of  their  refusal  to  pay  tithes,  and 
refusal  to  bear  arms  or  enroll  thi       A 


of  Fox  in  ir»l)l  their  numbers  rapidly  increase<l, 
and  among  them  were  many  persons  of  high  ,  the  military  force  of  the  coontry  < 
social  standing.     Of  these  the  most  prominent    the  hatred  and  the  contempt  of 
were  AViUiam  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay,  the    subjects.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fni 
fonner  a  man  of  great  experience  in  practical  .  their  lives,  the  patience  with  which 
affairs,  the  latter  one  of  tlie  most  learned  and  j  <Iured  insult  and  persecotion,  never  re 
able  writers  of  his  time.    They  as  well  as  Fox    evil  for  evil,  their  zeal,  their  devoti 
were  repeatedly  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  this    tlieir  love  for  each  other,  cittn  a 
treatment  only  confirmed  their  faith,  attracted    admiration  even  of  their  opponekiim. 
])ublic  notice  and  sympathy,  and  increased  the    cape  persecution  many  of  tn< 
number  of  their  followers.     The  persecutions    the  continent,   to  the  West   n 


America.     But  in  the  two  laikvr  ti 
they  immediately  became  the  Tictims  o- 


inflicteil  upon  the  Quakers  during  the  first  40 

years  of  their  existence  have  hardly  a  parallel 

in  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries.    Hadas    cution.      In    September,    1S56,    two 

are  many  of  our  prisons  now,  they  are  places  of     women,  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Aastin, 

comfort  compared  to  the  loathsome  dungeons  '  in  Boston  from  Barbadoes.      Before 

of  the  17th  century.     In  their  )>estilcntial  cells    their  trunks  were  searched  and  th 

there  were  confined  at  one  time  more  than  ■  taken  and  bnmed  by  the  c<  n  i 

4,<X)0  Quakers.     In  10C2,  20  died  in  the  jails  !  They  were  thrown  into  pri^ 

of  Ix)ndon  alone;  in  ir>(14,  25;  in   lorio,  52;  |  their  persons  searched  for  ot  v 

and  many  others  died  after  being  set  at  liberty,  i  None  were  found,  but  after      «  weeks 

in  conseqiK'n<v  of  their  suflerings  while  in    onment  they  were  convietcu        hen 


according  to  the  law  in  ff> 
*Mhmst  out  of  tlie  Jnrii       %v 
words,   expelled  from        nadi 
others,  men  and  w<      -n,        to        i««d 


)»rison.  All  the  old  statutes  of  Henry  VIII. 
an<l  Klizalietli  which  had  been  passe<l  against 
tlie  Tapists  iind  other  recusants  were  brought  to 
bear  against  tlicm,  and  new  and  cruel  statutes 

wore  passi'd  to  torniunt  tlivm  in  casos  when  ;  after  from   I^ndon,   were  r 

the  old  ones  failed  to  reacli  tliem.     The  most  \  The  severity  of  the  lawsaga 
griev(Mw  fines,  a  large  portion  of  which  went  to    creased  from  year  to  year,     /n 
the  int'ormiTs,  wen*  inflicted  upon  them.     They     irtUl  three  men  and  one  w        n  Wa« 
Were  insulted  with  impunity  by  the  lowest  of    They  bad  been  banished  kr  t  < 

the  populace ;  tiuir  women  and  children  were  '  pain  of  death  if  they  retn      n.     Tj 
dragged  by  the  hair  ahmg  tlie  streets,  their    back  openly  defying  the  «         .  j 
meeting  hou^ios  were  stripped  of  windows  and    rested  to  their  great  a  .-u« 

doors  or  nailed  up.     In   HiTo  an  onler  of  the    were  sentenced  to  deaiii,  dnt  «■ 
king,  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury    cnted.     In  Rhode  Island  t     rs 
and  thirteen  (Others,  directed  Mr.  Christojiher  .  fered  with  in  any  manner. 
Wren  to  pull  down  the  Quaker  meetin;;  houses    them  went  there  at  first;  h.»-  v* 
in  liatelitle  and  IIorsleyd(»wn.     It  was  done,    increased  rapidly,  and  in  \      4 
and  the  materials  were  sold.     When  they  met    dington,  who  had  become  a < 
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ing  tho  colony,  was  reelected  governor.  In 
Virginia  laws  modelled  after  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, though  somewhat  less  severe,  were 
enacted  agn^pst  them ;  and  in  Maryland,  where 
religious  toleration  was  professed,  they  were 
punished,  not  as  heretics,  hut  as  *^  vagabonds 
who  persuade  the  i)eople  from  complying  with 
military  discipline,  from  holding  offices,  giving 
testimony,  and  serving  as  jurors."  After  tho 
foundation  of  Pennsylvania  by  Penn  in  1682 
great  numbers  of  Quakers  under  his  patronage 
emigrated  thither,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  more  numerous  and  influential  in  that  than 
in  any  other  of  the  United  States.  In  England 
the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  were  greatly 
miti«;ated  by  the  passing  of  the  toleration  act 
in  1 689,  but  more  by  the  growing  spirit  of  tole- 
ration among  the  people  at  large.  In  1722  a 
statute  was  enacted  allowing  their  affirmation 
to  be  taken  instead  of  an  oath  in  all  legal  pro- 
ceeding. But  they  have  never  been  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tithes,  and,  as  they  re- 
fuse to  pay  voluntarily,  they  are  annually  col- 
lected bv  distraint.  During  all  their  persecu- 
tions the  Quakers  never  showed  any  spirit  of 
retaliation.  When  urged  to  denounce  their 
enemies  they  invariably  answered,  "  We  leave 
them  to  the  Lord."  A  mcyority  of  the  early 
preachers  of  their  sect  died  in  prison,  and  the 
oardships  endured  in  prison  shortened  the  lives 
of  many  others,  including  Fox ;  but  they  bore 
all  patiently  and  unflinchingly. — When  we  con- 
sider the  age  in  which  Quakerism  took  its 
rise  and  the  nature  of  its  principles,  we  can 
wonder  neither  at  the  treatment  they  received 
nor  that  they  often  acted  in  a  manner  which 
to  others  seemed  extravagant  and  revolting. 
The  civil  war  between  the  supporters  of  the 
crown  and  the  supporters  of  the  parliament 
was  just  drawing  to  a  close.  Men's  passions 
were  at  fever  heat,  and  their  opinions  in  a  per- 
petual ferment.  New  theories  of  government 
and  new  creeds  in  religion  were  constantly 
springing  up,  and  all  were  supported  with  fa- 
natical zeal.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  George 
Fox  appeared,  denouncing  all  war,  all  forms 
and  ceremonies,  disgusting  the  cavaliers  by  his 
invectives  against  worldly  pleasures,  and  en- 
raging the  puritans  by  his  denunciations  of  in- 
tolerance. Professing  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  tho  "  light,  grace,  and  spirit  of  Christ,  in- 
wardly revealed,"  the  Quakers  yet  asked  for 
no  privilege  for  themselves  that  they  wore  not 
willing  to  concede  to  others.  They  advocated 
entire  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  for 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  for  Christian  and  infl- 
del.  The  nature  of  their  doctrines  and  the 
persecutions  inflicted  upon  them  aroused  in 
many  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 'hardly  distinguish- 
able from  insanity.  Some  entered  churches 
during  the  hours  of  service,  and  called  upon 
preacher  and  congregation  to  repent  of  their 
sins.  Some  went  about  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  with  ashes  upon  their  heads;  others  even 
appoare<l  in  the  streets  naked.  They  had  vis- 
ion's  and  addressed  warnings  to  magistrates 
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and  governments.  Many  believed  themselves 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Fox,  in  his 
journal,  records  that,  meeting  Cromwell  a  few 
days  before  his  death  in  Hampton  Court  park, 
he  "  perceived  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  from 
him."  The  society  still  preserve  the  names 
of  those  who  foretold  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, the  great  plague  in  London,  the  great 
fire,  and  otlier  remarkable  events.  These  were, 
however,  exceptional  cases,  and  generally  the 
Quakers  have  been  remarkable  more  than  all 
other  men  for  their  quiet,  staid,  and  sober  de- 
meanor. The  peculiar  dress  of  tho  Quakers 
is  too  well.known  to  need  description  ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally 
adopted  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  other 
sects.  In  its  essential  characteristics  it  does 
not  differ  from  the  dress  worn  by  large  num- 
bers of  people  at  the  time  when  Quakerism 
took  its  rise.  But  change  in  obedience  to  tho 
dictates  of  fashion  was  in  their  estimation  one 
of  the  vain  follies  of  the  world.  While  the 
fashions  changed  they  adhered  to  their  original 
garb,  and  thus  by  the  force  of  contrast  it  has 
come  to  bo  regarded  as  an  essential  character- 
istic of  the  sect.  But  in  their  dress  as  in  every- 
thing else  they  endeavored  to  carry  out  one 
of  the  main  principles  which  they  professed  in 
regard  to  practical  life.  They  believed  in  and 
inculcated  the  utmost  plainness  and  simpli- 
city ;  nothing  for  show,  nothing  for  ornament, 
nothing  for  pleasure.  The  construction  and  inte- 
rior arrangements  of  their  meeting  houses  were 
the  simplest  possible.  Believing  that  no  one 
was  authorized  to  speak  in  a  religious  assem- 
bly except  as  on  each  particular  occasion  he 
was  moved  thereto  by  an  immediate  divine  in- 
ward impulse,  they  have  no  pulpits.  A  row 
of  benches  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest  is 
appropriated  to  the  more  venerable  members, 
and  especially  to  those  who  oftenest  feel  this 
divine  impulse  to  address  their  brethren.  The 
men  sit  upon  one  side  of  the  house,  the  women 
upon  the  other.  They  enter,  and  without  un- 
covering their  heads  take  their  seats  in  silence. 
Men  and  women  are  alike  entitled  to  speak 
if  they  feel  impelled  thereto.  If  no  one  feels 
this  impulse,  each,  when  he  or  she  sees  fit, 
arises  and  departs  in  silence.  They  have  no 
ceremonies,  no  liturgy,  no  stated  form  of  prayer, 
and  no  regular  preaching.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  places  they  have  thus  met  for  several 
years  in  succession  without  any  one  speaking 
a  word. — The  founders  of  the  societv  did  not 

w 

profess  to  have  discovered  new  truth  or  to 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  creed.  They 
sought  to  effect  a  reform  in  manners  rather 
than  in  belief.  They  desired  to  persuade  men 
to  live  in  the  way  in  which  they  conceived 
that  the  primitive  Christians  lived.  They  pro- 
fessed their  belief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  they  were  generally  under- 
stood among  Protestant  Christians.  Hence 
their  members  were  not  and  are  not  required 
to  subscribe  to  any  articles  or  specific  declara- 
tion of  faith.    The  forms  in  which  they  prefer 
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to  Iinvo  the  Christian  doctrines  stated  must  bo  |  this  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  proet 
sought  in  the  writings  of  their  most  Approved  j  withal,  which  convicts  of  sin.  and,  ft#  it  ii 
authors,  and  in  the  minutes  and  epistles  of  i  obeyed,  gives  power  to  overcome  and  fomkr 
their  yearly  meetings.  In  the  words  of  one  it ;  that  it  enables  savinglv  to  nndentAikd  ti« 
of  thi'se  <lucuments,  they  believe  that  ''every  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gives  the  living  ei|ivricftM 
man  coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  ,  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  60Ui'»  mI- 
measure  of  the  light,  grace,  and  spirit  of  Christ,  vation.  Man  was  created  in  the  imafre  of  G*^ 
by  which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  capable  of  understanding  and  obeying  tbe  di- 
distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  correct  the  vine  law,  and  pf  holding  commnnion  vitb  b^ 
disorderly  passions  and  corrupt  propensities  Maker.  Through  transgresaion  he  fell  uii 
of  his  nature ;  and  tliat  without  the  spirit  in-  |  lost  this  heavenly  state.     His  posterity 


wardly  revealed,  man  con  do  nothing  to  the  into  the  world  in  the  image  of  the  fallen  rartUy 

glory  of  Cro<I,  or  to  etfect  his  own  salvation."  man,  and  until  renewed  by  the  regeD^ratai 

The  following  statement  of  their  dt>ctrines,  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  they  are  dead  to  iti 

discipline,  and  organization  was  prepared  under  spiritual  lifo  in  which  Adam  originally  fS'iod. 

the  authority  of  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meet-  and  subject  to  the  power  of  Satan;  uid  tLcir 


imaginations,  words,  and  deeds  are  e^iL  JCii 
tliereforo  in  this  state  can  know  nothing  ahcts 
respecting  God ;  his  thoughts  and  conc^CioBi 
of  spiritual  things  being  unprofitable,  until  It 
is  renewed  and  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spiro. 
What  was  lost  in  Adam  is  made  np  in  CImi: 


ing,  and  presents  them  as  they  are  maintained 
by  that  portion  of  them  who  claim  to  be  the 
orthodox  representatives  of  the  original  found- 
ers: "They  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator 
and  upholder  of  all  things;  and  in  his  Son, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things ; 

and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  |  and   the  guilt  of  Adam>   sin   is'  not 
the  Father  and   the  Son:   one  God,   blessed  '  ted  to  any  until  they  make  it  their  owm  by 
for  over.     In  treating  of  the  Three  that  bear  I  transgression.    There  will   be   a   remuiuM 
record  in  heaven,  they  prefer  keeping  to  the  '.  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  cm  u 
lan^ruago    of   Holy    Scripture,    which   some-  !  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  tbe  othrr  to  cvv^ 
times  induced  their  opponents  to  accuse  them    lasting  misery ;  and  God  will  Judge  tbe  wtfitf 
of  unsoundness.     This  was  the  case  in  the  |  by  Christ  Jcsos.    That  the  iloly  Scii 
controversy  which  led  to  the  writing  of  Wil-  ;  were  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and e 
liam  Penn^s  *  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken.*    He  I  a  declaration  of  all  the  fundamental  dt 
says  the  question  between  him  and   his  op-  i  and  principles  relating  to  eternal  life 


vation ;  ond  that  whatsoever  d4>otri 

tico  is  contrary  to  them,  is  to  be  i^yw- 


poser  was,  *  whether  we  owned  one  Godhead 
subsisting  in  three  distinct  and  separate  per- 
sons.'   The  latter  words  Penn  argued  against  ;  false.    The  society  does  not  call  them  tlH 
as  unsoriptural,  but  to  prevent  a  misconstmc-  j  of  God,  this  term  being  peculiarly  mpn 
tion  of  his  views,  says:  'Mistake  me  not,  we  ,  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  yet  it  beliei 
never  have  denied  a  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit,    to  bo  the  words  of  God,  written  by  kwi 
which  are  one;  but  men's  inventions;'  and  at  .  as  they  wero  moved  by  the  Iloly  Gh 
difTorent  periods  of  his  life  he  strenuously  re-  .  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unlb 
pelle<l  the  cimrge  of  Socinianism  as  regarded  ,  tion  through  faith  which  is  in  Ch       ^ 
iiimself  and  the  society.   The  same  applies  to  his    It  looks  upon  them  as  the  only        v 
argument  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  '  judge  and  test  in  controversies  auiu 
satisfaction ;   for  wliile  he  rejects  the  scliool  |  tians,  and  is  very  willing  that  all  its  w 
terms  in  which  his  antagonist  dressed  it,  he    and  practices  should  be  tried  by  tl 
Quotes  numerous  passjiges  of  Scripture  prr)ving    admitting  that  whatever  any  profess  wr  «■ 
tliat   our   Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  suffering    tending  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit. 
and  death,  was  a  most  acceptable  sacrifice  and  ^  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  be  cond*         i 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind.     They    delusion.     As  there  is  one  Lord  aiki  • 
own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  con-  j  so  there  is  one  baptism,  of  which  tbe  «i 
ceived  of  tlie  Iloly  Ghost  an<l  born  of  the  Vir-  [  tism  of  John  was  a  figure.     The  bai 
gin  Marv,  in  whom  we  have  redemption  and    saves  tbe  soul  is  not  dipping  in 
jiardon  throu^rh  his  bhxKl.  even  the  remission  .  with  water,  but  the  answer        » 
of  our  sins;  that  he  was  a  most  s:itisfactory  .  s<'ience  toward  God,  by  tbe  aa       i 
sarritioe  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  beinir  cruci-    Jesus  Christ.    Tliisansirer  of  aaoouc^M 
fied  without  the  jrate-*  of  Jerusalem,  ro'^e  fn»m    ran  only  be  produced  by  the  wi 
the  dead  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven,    eration  and  the  renewing  of  t       l. 
an<I  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  (i(k1,  our  '  transforming  the  heart  and  bi 
holy  mediator,  intercessor,  and  a<lvoeate  with     into  conformity  with  the  wiU  s«   w, 
the   Father.     Thev   have  unifonnlv  believed    communion  of  the  body  and  blood  •  1 

that  he  i^  true  (hmI  and  perfect  man  in  won-  ,  Jesus  Christ  is  inward  and  apiritiiaLa 
derful  union,  and  that  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins  •  tieipation  of  his  divine  nature,  tbi 
which  any  partake  of  is  only  by  virtue  i>f  his    faith  in  him  and  the  power  of  tli«  s 
sacritice.     That  the  Holy  Sjiirit  whoni  Christ    by  which  the  soul  is  enabled  daOv 
said  he  would  send  leads  an<i  guiiies  his  fol-    him  and  experience  spiritn^  nc 
lowers  into  all  truth;  that  a  manifestation  of    true  Christian  supper  being  U 
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the  book  of  Revelation :  *  Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  atid  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.'  Divine  worship 
must  be  performed  immediately  between  the 
boqI  and  its  Maker.  No  man  can  do  it  for  an- 
other. It  is  therefore  the  practice  of  Friends 
to  sit  down  in  solemn  silence  to  worship  God, 
that  each  one  may  strive  to  gather  inward  to 
the  gift  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  receive 
ability  to  worship  the  Father  of  spirits  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  ana  offer  to  him,  through  Christ 
Jesus  our  holy  Mediator,  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, whether  in  silent  mental  adoration,  the 
public  ministry  of  the  gospel,  or  vocal  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  The  call,  authority,  and 
qualification  for  gospel  ministry  are  from 
Christ  Jesus  alone,  who  dispenses  them  to 
both  men  and  women,  as  he  sees  fit,  without 
regard  to  rank,  learning,  or  human  selection 
and  appointment ;  and  they  must  be  received 
immediately  from  him  through  the  revelation 
of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  command, 
'Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,'  is  ^f 
lasting  obligation,  and  the  gospel  is  to  be 
preached  without  price;  hence  the  society 
has  borne  a  constant  testimony  against  a  paid 
ministry,  which  derives  its  authority  from  hu- 
man Feaming  and  ordination,  which  does  not 
acknowledge  a  dependence  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it  upon  the  renewed  motion  and  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  War  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  continually 
breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  aU 
men.  When  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
is  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  *  nation  will  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  will  men 
leam  war  any  more.'    The  words  of  Christ, 

*  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  of  tlie  apostle  James, 

*  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor 
by  any  other  oath,'  forbid  all  swearing  of 
every  kind.  The  fast  to  which  Christians  are 
called  .is  not  the  observance  of  any  particular 
day  set  apart  by  man,  but  a  continual  fasting 
from  sin ;  and  therefore  Friends  cannot  con- 
scientiously join  in  public  fasts  or  holy  days, 
flo  called.  They  hold  that  under  the  gospel 
there  is  no  inherent  holiness  in  one  day  more 
than  another,  but  that  all  are  to.  be  kept  holy ; 
and  they  do  not  pay  a  superstitious  reverence 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  time  should  be  fixed  to  meet  to 
worship  God,  and  that  men  should  be  free 
from  outward  affairs,  and  that  laborers  and 
beasts  should  have  time  for  rest,  and  as  the 
primitive  Christians  used  the  first  day  for 
these  purposes,  therefore  Friends  observe  that 
day  as  a  time  of  rest,  and  for  religious  retire- 
ment and  waiting  on  God.  The  enslaving  of 
the  human  species  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
commands  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  his  re- 
ligiryi,  and  the  society  bears  a  testimony  against 
the  system ;  also  against  the  unnecessary  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  ei\ioins  upon  its 
members  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress, 
language,   and  behavior;   moderation  in  the 


pursuit  of  bnsinees ;  and  that  they  discounte- 
nance lotteries  and  games  of  chance,  music, 
dancing,  stage  plays,  horse  races,  and  all  other 
vain  and  pernicious  amusements'  and  prac- 
tices."— As  all  who  regularly  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  as  well  as  their  children, 
are  viewed  as  members.  Fox  saw  that  some 
system  of  church  government  was  necessary  % 
by  which  their  conduct  might  be  regulated 
and  controlled.  Hence  he  early  began  the  es- 
tablishment of  meetings  for  ^soipline.  The 
first  objects  of  attention  of  these  meetings  were 
the  care  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphans  and  poor  children,  the 
orderly  accomplishment  of  marriagea,  the  reg- 
istry of  births  and  deaths,  the  granting  df 
certificates  of  approval  to  ministers  travel- 
ling abroad,  and  preserving  an  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  in  support  of  their  re- 
ligion. While  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
offences  would  arise,  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  erring  one  must  be  cut  off; 
and  measures  were  adopted  for  exten(Ung 
brotherly  labor,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meek- 
ness, for  the  restoration  of  such.  When 
brought  sincerely  to  condemn  his  error  and 
amend  his  way,  a  brother  is  gained;  and  if 
this  desirable  result  is  not  attained,  the  church 
testifies  against  his  misconduct  and  declares 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  it  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  censure  pronounced  by  the 
society,  and  its  proceedings  are  founded  on  the 
directions  given  by  our  Lord  in  Matt  xviii. 
15-20.  The  disoinlinary  care  of  the  society 
was  also  exercised  to  preserve  its  members 
from   denying   or   impugning   its    Christian 

Erinciples.  At  different  periods  persons  have 
een  disowned  for  such  errors  as  **  denying 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." There  are  four  grades  of  meetings 
for  discipline :  first,  preparative,  which  prepare 
business  for  the  second  or  monthly  meetings, 
in  which  the  executive  power  is  chiefiy  lodged ; 
then  the  Quarterly  meetings,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral monthly  meetings,  and  exercising  a  super- 
visory care  over  them ;  and  lastly  the  yearly 
meetings,  which  include  the  whole  society 
within  a  prescribed  district,  possess  exclusively 
the  legislative  power,  and  annually  investigate 
the  condition  of  their  subordinate  meetings. 
In  each  preparative  meeting  there  are  usually 
two  or  more  Friends  of  each  sex  chosen  as 
overseers  to  take  cognizance  of  any  improper 
conduct  of  the  members,  to  admonish  them  in 
love,  and  if  necessary  report  the  case  to  the 
preparative  meeting.  From  this  it  generally 
goes  to  the  monthly  meeting,  where  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  endeavor  to  convince 
and  reclaim  the  offender.  The  women  have 
similar  meetings  and  the  like  order  and  care 
for  the  help  and  preservation  of  their  mem- 
bers, but  take  no  part  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society.  There  are  also  dis- 
tinct meetings  for  the  oversight  and  help  of 
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the  ministry,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  '  satisfaction,  it  was  made  hy  Jesns  Cliriat,  wb>i 
tlio  latter  i)eing  prudent  rcii^uiis  Friends  was  appointed  or  ^ven  np  to  be  killed  for  thu 
chosen  especially  to  have  tlie  care  of  the  inin-  i  purpose,  is  so  inconsistent  witli  the  divine  rhu- 
istry.  To  monthly  ineetinfrs  belonjr  the  re<|ui-  !  actvr  tliat  it  cannot  bo  reconciled  with  tt« 
site  care  tor  the  reception  of  persons  into  the  ;  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God."*  AAertLr  di^- 
society,  the  application  tor  that  purpose  beinjr  I  cussion  liad  lasted  many  yefir*.  the  fir«t  #vptr»- 
first  made  to  the  over?ieers ;  also  the  granting  '  tion  took  place  in  1827,  when  IIick»  wa»Dc«r> 
of  certificates  of  memhership  to  Friends  mov-  i  ly  80  years  old.  Six  of  the  ten  yearly  nwti- 
ing  from  their  limits,  the  allowance  and  over-  ings  then  existing  in  the  United  States  wtn 
sight  of  marriages,  the  free  education  of  the  ;  rent  asunder,  the  followers  of  IlirkA.  ■b<4; 
children  of  the  poor,  and  the  maintenance  of  .  one  third  of  the  whole  BOcietr,  f«»nnin^  n 
such  members  as  are  unable  to  su|)])ort  them-  '  new  **  meetings/*  Both  parties  clainii'd  to 
selves.  When  a  member  believes  iiimself  or  be  the  trne  representatives  of  the  toct^ 
herself  divinely  called  to  speak  in  the  religious  I  and  continued  to  call  themselves  **  FrieiHk' 
meetings  of  Friends  as  a  minister,  after  a  sufii-  '  but  they  are  generally  known  by  the  diiim 
cient  time  has  been  allowed  to  make  proof  of  ^*  Orthodox  '*  and  *^  Hicksites.**  The  din«4« 
the  call,  if  the  pre|)arative  meeting  of  ministers  never  extended  beyond  tlie  United  Stau\ 
and  elders  unite  in  the  judgment  that  a  gift  ;  and  was  greatly  regretted  bj  the  memben 
of  gos{)el  ministry  has  been  committed  to  tiio  I  of  the  society  in  other  conntries. — In  Fnrltirf. 
individual,  it  so  reports  to  the  monthly  meet-  ,  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  irrowinc  t«i- 
ing ;  and  if  this  comes  to  a  like  decision,  it  dency  among  tlie  Quakers  to  relax  the  ngiditT 
forwards  the  case  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  with  which  they  adhered  to  mere  oQtirari 
ministers  and  elders;  and  when  it  also  unites  ,  peculiarities,  and  to  conform  more  and  id«k 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  others,  the  person  is  I  to  the  customs  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
recorded  as  an  ajiproved  minister. — In  1827  a  dress,  language,  and  manners.  Large  n 
rupture  occurred  in  the  society  of  Friends  in  j  of  them  encourage  the  practice  of  vocal 
the  United  States,  caused  principally  by  the  and  even  allow  dancing  in  their  families, 
preaching  and  intluenco  of  Elias  Hicks,  who  ,  favor  the  arts  of  painting  and  aculptim^  < 
Iiad  been  a  noted  preacher  in  the  society  since  |  chasing  such  works  as   thej  have    i  i 

the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.    themselves  are  of  a  strictly  moral  ten      rjw* 
lie  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  purity  of  char-  .  The  Quakers  have  probably  never  at         amt 
acter,   and  natural  eloquence.    lie  travelled  '■  time  exceeded  200,000  in  number.      mju% 
extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  !  purity  of  their  lives  and  their  constant 
and  everywhere  his  preaching,  at  first  mainly  i  spoken  testimony  against  all  immoraiitr,  % 
practical  and  devotional,  attracted  a  crowd,    intemperance,  and  especially  against  sla 
lie  gradually  devoted  more  attention  to  the  .  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the  oi 
discussion  of  doctrinal  points,  and  his  views  in    and  ])ractice  of  the  civilized  world  alt 
reganl  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  nature    greater  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  hki 
of  the  atonement  were  regarded  by  a  large  jK)r-  |  no  greater  numbers  that  has  existed  i 

tion  of  the  society  as  inconsistent  with  the  doc-    times.    The  number  of  Quakers  in         i 
trines  of  orthodox  CMiristianity.     His  opinions  ^  States  is  probably  at  present  abo^k 
became  the  subject   of   animated  discussion,    and  in  all  other  countries  about  half  «■ 

Parties  were  formed,  pamphlets  written,  and    They  are  increasing  in  numi     a.  t 
I>eri(Miicals  established  by  his  adherents  and  '  rapidly.    They  have  many  e^i 
o|>])onents,  the  former  maintaining  that  his    and  pay  especial  attention  to  u*      & 
doctrines  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  :  s(*hools.    In  1808  a  foreign  miwintiMi  r  ■« 
early  tV»nnders  of  the  society,  the  latter  that  :  was  formed,  and  established  nisMoa 
they  were  not  only  contrary  to  the  original    and  Madagascar.    Tliey  have  also  be  > 

doctrines  of  the  Friends,  but  to  the  generally    in   the  establishment  of  schoob   i 
admitted  doctrines  of  ortluMlox  Christianity,    freedmen  and  in  their  efforts  to  anwuu 
and  tended  to  total  unl»elief.    Tiie  opp4)nents    condition  and  infuse  a  more  Ch:     tipi- 
of  Hicks  charge<l  him  with  ''denying,  or  at    into  the  treatment  of  the  Ame 
least  luilding  lightly,  a  belief  in  thetrue  divin-        FllES,  EHis,  a  Swedish  b<i  i         < 

ity  of  Christ  while  incarnate,  and  in  the  ato-  ;  15,  1794.    He  was  appoint      m       id  ■ 

ning,  cleansing,   saving  etficacy  of  his  blood    of  botany  at  Lund  in  181 1>,  \ 
which  was  shed  for  us."    In  the  statements  '  1828.     In  1834  he  was  called  mi 
of  their  belief  in  re^^ard  to  the  nature  of  C*hrist  |  economy  at  Upsal,  to  which  in 
there  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  '■  botany  was  attached,  and  in  1 
of  Ilicks  a  manifest  leaning  to  Socinianism ;     rector  of  the  university.     As  au 
but  they  contended  that  they  were  in  >trict    museum  and  1»otanical  gurden of 
accordance  with  the  teachint^t  of  Fox.  Penn,    he  introduced  important  impro 
and  Barclay.     In  reganl  to  the  atonement  Mr.    has  reputation  not  only  as  a  bo 
'Ijinney.  one  of  their  mo**t  prominent  men,  says:    an  orator,  and  has  twice  repressH 
**The  doctrine  that  (lod  cannot  or  will  not  for-    versity  of  Tpsal  in  the  d\»        Uh 
give  nm-i  without  a  c<>mi)ensation  or  >atisfac-    work  i<«  Summa  Vf^tahuwt 
tion,  and  that  man  not  being  able  to  make  this    vols.,  UpsoL  1846-*8).     He 
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over  100  dissertations  and  nninerons  treatises  I  linen,  sail  cloth,  salt,  paper,   starcli,  spirita, 
on  botany,  cspeciiilly  on  mycoloity.  |  harJware,  and  tiles.    A  considerable  portion 

I'llIES,  EraA,  a  German  paintiir,  born  in  |  of  tbu  iieuplu  arc  employed  in  dig^ng  turf  for 
ll<jidelU.'r);.  June  22,  ISIH,  died  in  Carlsrulii.',  .  fui'l,  and  tisbing.  Capital,  Leeuwarden.  IL 
(let.  11,  IH-I^t.  Uo  studitMl  at  the  academy  of  .  EitI,  an  old  principality,  now  mtunly  oumprised 
Munii-h,  trovelled  through  Germany,  Tyrol,  '  in  tlie  district  of  Auricli  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
■ind  Switzerland,  and  ri-sided  four  yoBrs  in  '  ince  of  Hanover ;  pop.  in  18T1,  25,tlII4.  It  was 
Italy.  Mo!>t  of  hi;)  landacaiics  depict  ItaliuD  .  part  of  the  territory  of  tlio  ancient  Frisians, 
etvncry,  and  iiavo  been  com|>arod  to  thoso  of  and  in  the  18th  century  pa^Mud  to  PruKisia. 
I'oimn.  .Some  (^  his  finest  jiictiires  are  in  ;  Napoleon  I.  took  it  from  the  latter  in  1806, 
]lBmbiir)C  and  iitliLT  Uerman  cities,  hut  most  of  but  ii  was  restored  after  the  peace  of  1814, 
them  aru  In  forvign  conntries. — Hid  brother  |  and  a  little  later  was  ceded  by  Prussia  to  Ilan- 
liERMi-iKU,  liuru  in  Ileidclberic,  May  16,  1820,  uver.  In  1866  it  was  wilL  the  remainder  of 
is  alsii  <listiDauisbed  as  a  palnlur,  especially  uf  Ilsnorenibiiurbed  l)y  Prns.4ia.  (See  Fbisiass.) 
Italian  and  Alpine  scenery.  |      FKIfilTE  BIBD  (called  also  frigate  pelican 

FRIES,  Jakok  FHcdrlrb,  a  (ierninn  philoso-  i  and  man-of-war  bird),  a  tropical  web-footed 
jilier,  born  at  Darby,  near  Mai^ebunr,  Ang.  23,  '  bird,  belonging  to  the  familT/irfKanjVIts  (Gray), 
177U,  dit-il  iu  Jcnii,  Aug.  10,  1843.  He  was  '  and  lo  the  genus  tnekyptU*  (Vieillot).  The 
clucatcil  in  a  Moravian  school,  and  studied  i  bill  is  longer  than  the  bead,  strong,  booked  at 
pliilosupliy  at  I^cip^k:  and  Jena.  IIu  i)assed  .  the  end,  and  sharp;  winf;^  long  and  pointed, 
several  years  in  Swituirlunil  as  a  private  teach-  .  Che  first  two  quills  the  longest ;  tlie  tail  tengtb- 
vr,  and  became  profesiior  uf  philosophy  sue-  ened,  deeply  forked,  of  12  featlicrs;  the  tarsi 
CL-Miively  at  Ileiilellivrg  and  Jena.  lieing  de-  '  shortandBtrong.featheredforhalf  theirlength; 
privcl  of  bin  profeiisorslii|)  fur  liaving  taken  '  ti>es  long,  united  b;  a  doi'ply  indented  web; 
piirt  in  titu  democratic  nioveiiient  of  181'J,  he  i  claws  curved,  small,  and  ffeclinati.'d.  the  latter 
wo.-)  in  IH24  apiminted  to  the  chair  of  physics  I  character  (according  to  Audubon)  eniiblint;  the 
and  matbematlcs  in  the  latter  university,  which  ^  bird  to  remove  insects  from  parts  of  tlie  body 
be  lield  till  his  death.  His  works  include  Xfut  '.  and  head  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bill ;  at  tho 
o  Uriinthropoloiiitfhe  Eritik  dtr  VcrHuuft  (2d  i  base  of  tlie  lower  mandible  is  a  small  oruniK' 
o't., 'i  vols..  1828-':!]),  and  many  other  writings,  :  colored  sac,  capable  of  dii^tention.  Tlio  neck 
chielly  iijiun  problems  of  speculative  philoso-  |  is  short  and  stout,  and  tlie  body  slender;  tha 
pliy.  PrucuedinK  from  Kimt,  bo  inclines  to  the  plumage  is  compact,  the  eyelids,  sac.  and  front 
(liictrine  of  faitb  as  developed  in  the  system  |  of  the  npi>er  neck  bare.  The  color  of  the  ndnlt 
t>f  Jocobi.  He  maintains  that  there  ia  only  !  male,  in  tlic  fourth  year,  is  brownish  block, 
subjective  certainty,  that  roontal  phenomena  |  with  grevn  and  purple  reflections:  tlic  ivinfcs 
are  the  only  o)i)ects  of  knowledge,  but  recog-  |  are  tiuged  with  gray  and  brown ;  the  tail 
Dizcs  a  principle  which  ho  names  faith,  by  ,  dark  brown,  the  shafts  white  underneath ;  bill 
ivhi<.-h  we  have  a  presentiment  of  the  exist-  :  )iale  purplish  blue,  white  in  the  middle,  and 
cncu  uf  outward  thiti;.'^.  and  of  tho  eternal  ex-  !  dusky  at  tho  tip  ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  reddish 
islenre  of  tbe  iih'fls  of  the  pure  reason. — See  !  above,  onmge  below.  In  the  female  the  sides 
Jiih'b  t'rUilrkk  Friee,  by  £.  L.  T.  llenko  of  the  neck  and  u  broad  space  on  the  breast 
(Leip^^ic,  1M6T).  '  are  white,  the  wings  an<l  tail  more  brown,  and 

niRiUSU,  or  Vrifslud  (anc.  Fritia).  I. 
A  N.  pruvini'o  of  lliillnnd,  sometimes  called 
West  Friesland  to  distiniiuish  it  fVoin  East  ' 
Frieslaud  in  Hanover,  bonnded  N.,  W..  and 
8.  W.  by  the  Xorth  sea  and  Znyder  Zee.  K. 
by  the  prnt'inrcs  of  lironingen  and  ]>renllie, 
and  ii.  bv  Drenihe  and  Overvssel;  area,  1.2ii4 
gq.  m. ;  iH>p.  in  IKTI,  2!<a.U31.  of  whom  about 
244,11111  were  l>riit<'sl:ints  and  24,0i>il  I'utlio- 
lica.  The  surfai-e  is  mostly  tlat,  many  p^rtx 
uf  it  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  ' 
from  the  cncroachmunti  of  wldoh  it  is  j)ro- 
tvctvil  by  dikes.  It  is  intersected  by  numer- 
ous draimng  ciuals.  the  )>rinci)<al  of  wbii-h  is 
the  (iroat  canal,  extending  from  Harlingeii  on 
the  W.  coast,  through  t'raneker.  Ltviiwanleti, 
and  Hokkuni.  to  iironingen.  The  whole  man- 
n;:i-ment  of  the  caouK  dikes,  iir..  is  vested  in 
a  lionnl  and  the  ex)iense  uf  kee))ing  ibem  in  tho  |ilumage  of  the  back  less  shining.  The 
repair  is  met  l>y  a  (as  levied  on  tlie  land  length  to  end  of  tail  is  41  in.,  tlie  extent  of 
owners.  Tbo  uiily  river  wfirlh  menti'ming  is  wings  7  ft,  or  more,  and  tlie  weight  about  3| 
the  I-iiiwers.  Tliere  are  many  smalt  lakes,  lbs.  Only  two  species  are  described  by  (iray, 
Ihiiry  farinina  is  very  eiteusively  earrieil  on.  the  7".  aquilut  (Vieill.),  very  generally  dis* 
The    chief  iiianufai'tures  are  woollen  stuffs,    tribnted  in  the  tropical  regiuni  of  the  globe, 
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and  tbc  Austrolioii  species,  T,  arttl  ([Gould), 
lu  iiri)])(irtiun  to  tlivir  size,  their  wini^  arc 
lanavT  iliuii  in  say  uthcr  bird;  tlieir  dipht 
is  Ml  ]Hiwcrful  that  thvj  are  seen  luoro  tliuii 
l,0(iu  m.  tVum  lund,  and  bo  rapid  tliat  liiQj 
dtwc^nd  upon  tlicir  prey  with  a  vulucity  sur- 
pastiiii);  tbat  of  tlio  swiltcBt  falcons;  thoy  can 
gli<Ie  Biiiuotlily  ulun^  liko  a  kite,  and  breast 
tlie  linrricanc  williout  a]i[)areDt  ctfort,  riiiing 
nitii  irnsu  abovL-  tliu  tt>ni|iL-st  cIodiIb  wlicncviT 
tlii-,v  pluOM; ;  tliuy  often  tly  in  flocks  so  hi(th 
0:9  to  I H)  scarcely  visible.  They  move  with 
great  iliDicutty  on  land,  and  rarely  alight  on 
the  wiitt-r;  by  ritiiting  the  win|»  per|)eiiOicu> 
larly  uiid  spreading  the  hulf-erect  tail,  tliey 
reuiiily  iisccnd  from  ft  level  Bnrfnce.  They  do 
iii>t  (Kve  in  seari'li  of  food,  but  obtain  it  on  the 
wing;  the  sinnilncss  of  the  webs  prevents  tliem 
from  l>ein|!  good  HWiiiitiicrs.  The  food  cimsisto 
prinripiillj  uf  liitli,  wliicli  their  ociite  sight  en- 
ai'les  them  todetect  from  a  great  height;  nhen 
one  svvi  a  bIiooI  of  tisb,  he  Kwoups  rapidly 
diiwn,  but  dues  not  plunge,  quickly  changing 
hi:<  eoiirsu  and  siviiiiiiiiiig  along  the  surface 
with  the  neck  and  feet  stretclied  horizontally ; 
then  raiding  the  ningH  atiove  the  back,  and 
fixing  theni  [lUe  tignini't  the  other,  the  binl 
darts  at  it.i  prev,  which  it  rarelv  fails  to 
S(-i7..'.  It  follouV  tiie  shnals  of  flviiig  tislie^ 
and  rutvhed  them  in  the  air;  it  uIm>  picrks 
uji  dead  lisli  and  t1i>atin<|:  garbage  like  the 
gul1-i  during  the  nesting  peri<Hl  yonng  bird^ 
fcirtii  a  favorite  article  of  food,  its  own  Dent- 
ling'  KUtlering  in  like  manner  fnim  the  turkey 
biiz/iirils.  Hut  its  favorite  woy  of  proviiiing 
fur  iti>  wants,  and  that  which  baa  giren  it  its 
warlike  name,  is  tliut  imreiied  by  (he  bald 
eagle  witli  the  tisb  hawk;  pussetMing  great 
■Irengtii,  and  with  superior  power  of  wing,  it 
imrsiies  the  tvmii  ami  giilla  whii-h  have  secured 
u  Asli.  and  by  lieutinit  them  with  wingi  and 
bi'nk  forceH  them  to  drop  or  disgorge  it ;  then 
<l<.iH'endii)g  with  great  rapidity,  it  seizes  the 

Erey  before  it  reaelie«  the  water.  It  is  believed 
y  luime  that  frigate  birtls  lutrasit  the  peliran:' 
anil  bimbies  in  thiM  manner,  but  AuduUm  iintl 
orhers  Niy  that  this  is  not  the  ease,  us  these 
liiru-.'  hirdrs  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  pow- 
erful liills.  C'luld  easily  destroy  their  nggre^ixirs. 
Tbey  !ire  very  iiiiarrelsonie,  and  the  robUTs 
de~pi>illbe  original  thief  whenever  opiiortunitv 
<)irer>.  With  all  tliis  stn-ngth  of  wins.  Audu- 
Ihiii  Miys  the  keel  of  the  titemum  is  nn  more 
devul<>p>-il  Ihiin  that  of  the  sliort-H^ing  grouse 
and  fiiirtridgi'.  slmwing  the  insnfficicury  of  thii 
hiiiiv  crest  n<  u  means  of  indicating  the  power 
of  tliglit-  Tliev  are  not  sliv;  when  shot  nt 
and  wiiumled  lin-v  dispirge  tile  contents  of  the 
rt.pNiai'li.  generally  .if  the  tmist  fetid  character; 
tlieir  only  ni>te  U  rouuh  and  croaking,*  and 
verv  >.-li|oMi  mter.Hl ;  the  tlesh  is  t.itallv  untit 
for  f.HHl.  Tliev  are  rarelv  found  fnrtliernortli 
tlian  Cliarl.'-^ton.  S.  ('..  hut  ar^-  abundant  in 
the  ...utb  fnmi  Florida  to  Texa-<.  and  in  Caii- 
f'riiia.  The-e  Tuarine  vulluri's,  as  they  have 
been  uulk-d,  breed  In  great  numbers  on  the 
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Florida  keys,  generally  mftUng  their  DMb 
of  coarse  sticks  in  mangrove  trees,  be^mniBC 
about  the  middle  of  Uoy ;  the  eggs  ar«  two  cr 
three,  aboutthree  incTies  loog  and  two  broad, 
of  ft  greenish  white  color;  the  yonng  po' 
slowly,  and  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 

niGCl.    SeeOsix. 

rai\GETlEE  (chumanthua  FtfyJnbM.  LinB.1. 
abeantiful  tree  of  10  to  30  ft.  is  height  with 
somewhat  oval,  smooth,  entire  leavt-a.  wbii^ 
narrow-pctalled  flowers  in  drooping  neeiiMi, 
and  oval,  purple  drape*,  growing  wild  fris 
Pennsylvania  southward  to  the  gulf  of  ^exin>. 
It  belongs  to  the  oltaeea,  and  is  hence  a  nJo- 
tive  of  the  ulivo  and  the  ash.  Its  light  ud 
pure  clusters  of  bloeeoms  are  not  only  nifSp*- 
live  of  its  English  name,  but  of  the  generic  tiil« 
t>t ehionanthv*.  blowomsof  the  snow.  It  iscf 
rather  slow  growth,  and  is  not  hardy  north  al 
central  New  York;  but  where  it  will  eodm 
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the  climate  it  Is  wd)  worthy  of  coltliUkfc 
Siiinc  of  the  nnrwry  catalopiee  oder  Um  i» 
rieties  augnatifoUa,  lat\fotia,  and  wtmritimt, 
which  differ  somewhat  trvm  tbe  trp*  h  im 
and  shape  of  the  leaves  and  flowera. 

mo,  a  }S.  M'.  couDtr  of  Texaa,  iDtciMOrf 
bv  tile  Bio  Frio  and  Rio  San  llirael;  Hi& 
l.'uoO  S4|.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0.  809,  of  Thai  li 
were  colored.  The  snrfKebdiveraified;  Ow 
is  good  farming  lanil  along  the  riven.  «■!  m*' 
sidernble  timber.  Slock  raising  it  tbe  ImAi 
pnrsuit.  The  chief  prodncUoiis  ia  1870  rat 
H.08II  bushels  of  Indian  com  and  l&MS  lbB.4f 
w.Hil.  There  wore  1.S7S  horwa,  fO.BH  rt- 
tie,  j3.2R4  slieep,  and  2.095  swine. 

niSLUii,  a  ilennanie  people.  inhsUtiw  Af 
X.  W.  coasts  of  Germany,  pMtiooa  of  Hal«L 
anil  some  ai\iacent  islandk  Tbe  RoOMM^rf 
them  Fruii :  Ptolemy.  «p(on«;  tbe  MrfHt 
Norsemen,  Fritir ;  the  .\Bglo-SaxaB^  Amm* 
ci/ri ;  tbe  oh)  High  Germant.  ^umm  ;  adtbf 
ancient  codes  of  the  people,  ^-JM  or  I^i^ 
Their  name  is  believed  to  npuiy  tkM.    OW 
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makes  no  mention  of  them,  bat  Pliny  knew 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Batavians.  They 
were  conquered  by  Drusus,  but  soon  regained 
their  liberty  as  allies  of  the  Batavians.  The 
name  Frisian  was  subsequently  extended  to 
the  Ctiauci,  a  kindred  race  living  east  of  them, 
who  oeusod  to  be  an  independent  and  distinct 
people  before  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. The  advance  of  the  Franks  pushed  the 
Frisians  to  the  very  coast  of  the  North  sea. 
Thfy  attempted  many  times  to  repel  their  ag- 
gressors ;  but  centuries  of  fends  and  an  invasion 
of  Britain  in  the  5th  century  diminished  their 
number,  and  Pepin  of  lleristal  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them  in  689.  A  century  later  the 
empire  of  the  Franks  extended  as  far  as  the  We- 
ser.  The  Frisians  were  converted  to  Christian- 
ity ;  their  rights  and  privileges  were  laid  down 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  Lex  FrUionum^  and  to 
j»rotect  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  Norse- 
men a  (luratus  Frium  was  formed.  The  S.  W. 
Frisians  were  the  first  to  lose  the  characteristic 
features  as  well  as  the  laws  and  the  language 
of  their  race,  and  in  the  13th  century  the  name 
of  Friesland  belonged  only  to  the  district  east 
of  the  Znyder  Zee,  which  the  Lauwers  divided 
airain  into  East  and  West  Friesland.  The 
Frisians  inhabiting  the  region  between  the 
Lauwers  and  the  Vlv  outlet  of  the  Zuvder  Zee 
otfered  a  firm  resistance  to  the  counts  of  liol- 
lan<K  and  were  finally  amalgamated  witli  the 
empire  of  Charles  V.  The  Frisians  between 
tlio  Ems  and  tlie  Jade  became  subject  to  the 
counts  of  Oldenburg  in  1234,  after  the  battle 
of  Alteresch.  Those  between  the  Jade  and 
the  Weser  retained  tlieir  independence  much 
lonper,  but  were  subjugated  by  Oldenburg  in 
1514,  witli  the  aid  of  Brunswick- LOneburg. — 
The  >mall  remnant  of  Frisians  who  still  adhere 
to  their  ancient  peculiarities  and  dialects  are 
divided  into  three  branches.  The  West  Frisians 
inhabit  the  eastern  coast  land  of  Holland;  the 
Ea.st  Frisians  live  in  the  fens  and  morasses  of 
Saterland  and  on  the  island  of  Wangeroog; 
the  North  Frisians  occupy  the  western  shore 
of  Schleswig,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Sylt, 
Fohr,  Amnim,  and  Helgoland.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  among  the  dialects  of  these 
three  branches;  each  village,  in  fact,  has  its 
own  way  of  speaking.  Tlio  North  Frisian 
alone  has  ten  distinct  dialects,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  of  Fohr  is  with  ditticulty 
understood  by  the  Frisians  on  the  mainland. 
The  Frisian  dialects  are  most  closely  related  to 
Anglo-Saxon.  Several  Danish  linguists  main- 
tain that  the  North  Frisian  dialect  was  transi- 
tional to  the  Norse  langutige,  and,  mixing  with 
Anglo-Saxon,  became  the  parent  of  Danish. 
According  to  legends  current  among  them,  the 
North  Frisians  dwelt  in  Jutland  at  a  time  when 
the  continent  extended  as  far  as  Helgoland 
and  the  other  islands.  Their  dialect  is  con- 
sidered purest  as  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  S«'hleswig  coast.  As  it  is  not  used  for 
literary  purposes,  it  does  not  ]>ossess  a  strict 
grammatical  structure.     The  detinite  article  in 


the  singular  is  either  de^  jo^  or  ddt^  according 
to  the  gender  of  the  noun  (masonline,  feminine, 
or  neuter),  and  in  the  plural  always  dd  ;  the  in- 
definite article  is  an,  en,  or  ^n.  Personal  pro- 
nouns are :  ici,  1 ;  dd,  thon ;  A«,  he ;  jOy  she ; 
ddt,  it;  we,  we;  wdt,  we  two;  jdt,  you  two; 
jam,  you;  jd,  they;  niemmen,  nobody;  hum, 
who,  some  one ;  sondn,  sOnijn,  such  a  one.  Pos- 
sessive pronouns  are :  mdn,  dan,  sdn,  hdrren, 
8dn,uhsen,  unken,junken,jdrringe,jdre,  for  my, 
thy,  his,  her,  &c.,  in  the  masculine  singular ; 
and  mtn,  din,  sin,  hdrr,  sin,  iihs,  uni,  junk, 
jdrringe,  jdre,  for  the  feminine  and  neater  gen- 
ders in  the  singular,  and  for  the  three  genders 
in  the  plural.  Possessive  pronouns  agree  in 
number  and  gender  with  the  thing  possessed. 
Nouns  in  the  possessive  case  take  an  s.  The 
following  is  the  coi^ugation  of  a  regular  verb : 
Present,  ich  rdgt,  do  rogtest,  he,  jo,  hat,  ddt 
rogtet,  I  judge,  &c. ;  wdt,  jdt,  we,  jam,  jd 
rogete,  we  judge,  &c.  ;  past,  ich  rogtet,  do 
rogtetst,  he  rogtet,  I  judged,  &c.  ;  wdt,  jdt, 
we,  jdm,  jd  rogteten,  wo  judged,  &c.  The 
past  participle  is  formed  by  changing  the  ter- 
mination n  of  the  infinitive  into  t,  as  rogten, 
to  judge ;  rogtet,  judged.  The  compound  ten- 
ses are  formed  as  in  English.  Auxiliary  verbs 
are  warden,  to  be  or  to  become  ;  wesen,  to 
be;  and  hewen,  to  have.  They  are  joined 
to  the  p&^t  participle  as  follows :  ick  hdhw 
ritgtet,  1  have  judged  ;  ich  word  Wu/tet  hdjd 
heicen,  I  shall  have  (had)  judged;  ick  hdi  rog^ 
tet  hujd,  I  had  (had)  judged,  &c.  The  present 
participles  terminate  in  end.  The  syntax  of 
the  North  Frisian  language  (nord/rds/te  Sprdj- 
he)  and  its  points  of  similarity  with  English 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  example : 

J&m  Bhan  di  nlfle,  noch  Ijaage^  untig  fdlth  hondle  ds 
Ihne  nid  de  Ausert. 

You  shall  not  steal,  nor  lie,  nor  flUacIy  deal  the  one  with 
the  other. 

In  the  literature  of  the  old  Frisian  are  some  of 
the  most  ancient  sources  of  Germanic  juris- 
prudence, as  the  Senarjucht  (**  Ecclesiastical 
Law''),  edited  by  Winshem  (Franeker,  1622); 
Ont- Fries- Landrecht,  by  Wicht(Aurich,  1746); 
Ilujutinger  Landrecht  of  1252  (Groningen, 
1778);  Fitelinguer  und  Ofdamster  Landrecht, 
by  Wiarda  (1784);  and  Emsinger  Landrecht 
of  1312  (Hanover,  1824).  Literary  specimens 
of  several  North  Frisian  dialects  are  to  be 
found  in  Hansen,  Xahrung  Jur  Leselnst  in 
nordfriesischer  Sprache  (Sonderburg,  1833  et 
seq.)',  Hettema,  Frieshe^  Hilgelaonner  en  Xord^ 
friiske  Rymkes,  snmmJe  trog  (I)okkum,  1841); 
and  Nissen,  De  frei^ke  Siemstin^  in  course  of 
publication  (1874).  Trustworthy  works  on  the 
language  are ;  Lyngby,  Om  Xord/nnisk  i  I^'tk- 
kingog  Ihidding  HerretJer  (Coi)enhagen  and 
Leipsic,  1858),  and  Bendsen,  I>ie  uortlfrie- 
niMchc  Sprache  narh  der  moringcr  Mundart 
(Leyden,  1860).  Consult  also  the  articles  on 
the  language  published  by  Clement  in  the 
recent  volumes  of  Uerrig's  Archir  fUr  das 
Studium  der  neneren  Sprachen  und  Litera^ 
turen,  and  by  Strauss  in  Xeues  Jahrhuch  der 
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IterlinUchen  Getellsehqft  fur  deuUehe  Spraehe 
und  Alterthumshunde, 

FllTH,  WUUiM  Powell,  an  Englisli  artist,  born 
nt  Stiidley,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  in  1819. 
IIo  is  one  of  the  most  successful  painters  of 
genre  of  the  modern  English  school,  selecting 
his  subjects  from  Shake8i>eare,  Cervantes,  Gold- 
smith, the  **  Spectator,''  and  kindred  sources. 
Of  lute  years  he  has  produced  some  striking 
representations  of  overy-day  life.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  painting  is  tlie  **  Railway  Station " 
(1862),  for  which  he  received  £0,000;  the 
painting,  with  the  right  of  engraving,  has  since 
l)een  sold  for  £2.'J,000.  lie  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
fine  arts  at  Vienna  in  1809,  and  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Belgium  in  1871. 

FKITZ,  Stmael,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1650,  died  in 
Jeberos,  Ecuador,  in  1730.  Being  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Omagua  Indians  of  South 
America,  he  selected  as  his  field  of  labor  the 
district  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Napo 
and  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  upper  Amazon, 
where  in  1088  he  had  saccceded  in  attaching 
five  other  tribes  to  the  Omagnas,  among  whom 
ho  had  established  40  missions.  The  whole 
number  of  Indians  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
thus  preached  was  about  40,000.  In  1710  the 
war  of  the  vSpanish  succession  which  was  oq- 
cupying  Europe  seemed  to  the  Portuguese  of 
Para  sufficient  reason  for  making  an  irruption 
into  the  country  of  the  upper  Amazon,  and  of 
the  Indians  in  the  district  of  Father  Fritz  more 
than  20,1  M)0  were  carried  captive  to  Para,  and 
most  of  the  others  fled  to  their  native  forests. 
Fritz  made  a  large  map  of  the  river  Amazon, 
which  long  maintained  its  authority. 

FKIIXI  (Ger.  Frianl;  so  named  from  the 
ancient  town  of  Forum  Juiii,  now  Ciridale 
del  Friuli),  an  old  province  of  N.  Italy,  for- 
merly embracing  some  a<lj()ining  districts  and 
divided  l>etween  Austria  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  afterward,  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria,  forming  the  circle  of  (Jorz,  part  of 
Trieste,  and  the  delegation  of  Friuli  or  Udine 
in  Venetia.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
duohios  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  ixWer  the 
overthrow  of  that  monarchy  by  Charlenmgne, 
and  even  up  to  the  15th  century,  when  it  was 
CimtpiercMl  by  Veni«'e  and  its  territories  were 
dismembered,  it  retaine<l  a  considerable  degree 
of  independence.  The  main  or  Venetian  por- 
tion was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1797,  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  IsiiO,  recovered  by 
Austria  in  1814,  and  in  1800  unite<l  to  the 
kingdom  ot'  Italy,  and  is  now  calleil  the  prov- 
ince of  Udine.  (Si»e  Udixk.O  The  Friulians 
are  a  tribe  kindred  to  the  Italians,  but  their 
language  is  largelv  mixed  with  Celtic  elements. 

FK5bRL.     See  Frof.rel. 

FKOBISHEK,  Sir  Xartii,  an  English  explorer, 
l>orn  near  Doncaster,  died  in  Plvmouth,  Nov. 
7,  1594.  After  ^pending  15  years  in  fruitless 
endeavors  to  get  up  an  expedition  to  find  the 
northwest  i>assage,  he  at  length  sailed  with 


three  barks  from  Deptford,  Jane  8,  1576,  j 
as  far  as  Labrador  and  Greenland,  discoveriar 
the  bay  now  known  by  his  name,  and  mm- 
ing  in  October.  Indications  of  gold  were  d»- 
covered,  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  a  lar^ 
squadron  in  the  following  year :  and  the  ore 
brought  back  being  thoogbt  valnable.  still  s 
third  expedition  was  fitted  ont  with  15  sUp 
in  1578,  but  the  fleet,  being  scattered  byitara« 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  was  oMiged  to  k- 
turn  early  in  the  winter  without  having  et^«c^ 
ed  any  settlement  Relics  of  tliese  eipedMcw 
were  discovered  by  Hall  in  1860-*62.  In  I5M 
Frobisher  went  with  Sir  Francis  I>rakelotW 
West  Indies;  and  in  1588,  on  the  defeat  of  tke 
Spanish  armada,  ho  was  knighted  for  hissariM 
in  the  action.  He  afterward  comnianded  i 
tieet  on  the  Simnish  coast,  and  in  15M  rapport- 
ed  Henry  IV.  against  the  leagaers  and  sfm- 
iards,  and  died  of  a  wound  received  in  n 
attack  on  Brest. 

^  FROBISHER  BAT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Bridib 
North  America,  setting  np  westward  fr 
Atlantic  near  the  entrance  to  Da*      n 
between  Hudson  strait  and  Xorthi 
inlet.     It  penetrates  the  region  knowu  »      m 
Incognita,  is  240  m.  long,  80  m.  in  ai 
breadth,  and  has  rugged  monntainoos  si 
FROEBili;    I.  IHcdiMy  a  German  « 
founder  of  the  Kinderaarten  system  of  aiciNnn. 
born  at  Oberweissbach,  April  21,  178^  die4 
Marienthal,  June  21,  1852.     In  1826  be 
lished  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  < 
tion  (Die  MenMehenerziehung\     In  this,  kv  «w 
as  in  a  weekly  journal  which  he  edited  saksh 
quently  (  Wo€hen9ckr\ft  fikr  alie  Frevmd§  iif 
Afensehenhildunff)^  he    advocated  a  foil 
Imnuonious  development  of  the  hi 
ties.    In  1837  he  fonnded  a  school        ■ 
garten   for    little    children    at    Bh 
Thuringia,  which  became  the  mod* 
lar  institutions  in   many  parts   of  C 
and  in  foreign  countrieBw  especially 
erland.     The  duke  of  Jfeinii     n         e 
the  use  of  his  mansi(»i  of  b      m  i 

Liebenstein,  for  the  estabK»ui  m  a  i 

mal    school,     where    female    tweiicrs  i 
instructed.    The  great  freedom  which  hk  m- 
lowed  to  the  children  was  ooosidcrad 
gerons,  and  his  schools  were  denoanced  ai 
series  of  socialism  and  atheism.     Hi*  • 

Karl  Froi'bel  (born  in  1808k  had  a 

school  for  girls  at  Uambarg  in  1 
gramme  for  which  famished  a      rte^a 
Pnissian  government  for  pn      j  [a 

1851)  all  KindtrgOrUn  in  Wuh  F^- 

systeni  of  education  prevailed.  , 

German  author  and  traveller,  nnwidi  w 
preceding,  born  in  Grieshi        in  1  Ht 

gaged  successively  in  variou*  i  .  ] 

and  statistical  labors,  and  m 
sitics  of  Jena,  Munich,  and 
was  app<»intod  professor  of 
hi<$tory,  and  history  at  Z         ^  i     ■  ^ 
quentiy  professor  of  niinviBi< 
school  of  that  city.     Ilav        w^ 
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ralized  citizen  of  Switzerland,  he  Joined  the 
extreme  radical  party,  and  edited  the  **  Swiss 
Republican."  He  also  founded  a  publishing 
house,  and  in  1844  relinquished  his  professor- 
ihip.  He  issued  several  scientific  works  and 
political  pamphlets ;  but  many  of  them  were 
suppremed  in  Germany.  Having  returned  to 
Gennany,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Prussian 
territory,  and  went  to  Dresden.  In  1848  he 
became  a  popular  leader  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty and  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  at 
Frankfort.  Accompanying  Robert  Blum  to 
Vienna,  he  was  arrested,  and  sentenced  to 
death  b?  the  same  court  martial  which  sen- 
fenced  Blum,  but  was  pardoned.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament  he  repaired  to  Switz- 
erland, and  afterward  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  editor  of  a  German  newspaper,  and 
r  lectured  in  New  York,  went  in  1850  to  Ni- 
caragua, and  afterward  to  Santa  F6  and  Ohi- 
huahua.  During  this  period  he  was  a  fVeqnent 
oorreApondent  of  the  '^New  York  Tribune.** 
In  1855  he  edited  a  journal  at  San  Francisco. 
In  1857,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  attempts 
were  made  to  expel  him  from  Frankfort,  the 
American  consul  protesting  upon  the  ground 
that  he  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  After  residing  some  time  in 
London,  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1862  to  become 
editor  of  the  journal  reprosentinff  the  liberal 
cabinet  then  in  power.  From  this  time  he 
again  took  an  active  part  in  German  politics  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gron-DeuUeh^  or 
federal istic  party.  After  the  fall  of  the  cabi- 
net he  went  to  Stuttgart,  and  in  1867  to  Mu- 
nich, where  he  established  the  S&ddeuUehe 
Pmt,  Among  his  works  are :  Sy»tem  der  $o- 
eialen  PolUik  (2  vols.,  Mannheim,  1847) ;  Die 
J^uhlikaneTy  a  historical  drama  (Leipsio, 
184>^) ;  AuM  Amerika^  Erfahrungtn^  Eeisen 
und  Studien  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1858;  Fnglish 
translation,  "  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central 
America.  Northern  Mexico,  and  the  Far  West 
of  the  United  States,"  London,  1859);  Theorie 
der  PoUtik  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1861);  KUine 
politUrhe  Srhri/yen  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1866); 
and  DU  Wirthschqft  des  Mensrhenge$chlecht9 
a*{f  dtm  Standpunktf  der  Einheit  idealer  und 
rtnU'r  Interewen  (Leipsic,  1870).  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  consul  of  the  Gennan  empire  at 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 

FlOtt,  a  batrachian  reptile  of  the  anourous 
or  tailless  onler,  eml>racing  the  group  phunero- 
gl4mt%  (Dam.  and  Bib.),  with  the  families  rani' 
dm  or  common  fn)gs,  and  hyladir  or  tree  frogs. 
The  general  characters  of  the  class  and  (»f  the 
onier  have  been  sutliciently  given  in  the  article 
AvrniBiA,  so  that  the  principal  families,  gene- 
ra, and  species  will  only  be  mentioned  here. 
The  family  of  frogs  or  ranid^r  include  those 
genera  the  free  extremities  of  whose  fingers 
and  toes  are  not  dilatecl  into  disks,  and  whose 
ap|>er   jaw   is  provided   with   teeth;    among 
thef^  are  many  whose  thick  and  clumsy  bodies 
f««iemble  those  of  toads  ihufonido')  rather  than 
of  fro^j  in  addition  to  maxillary  teeth,  most 


have  also  teeth  on  the  palate  and  vomer,  whose 
groupings,  together  with  ^e  form  of  the  tongue 
and  the  visibility  of  the  tympanum,  are  charac- 
ters distinctive  of  genera  and  species.  Almost 
all  have,  in  the  males,  the  vocal  vesicles  in  the 
throat,  communicating  with  the  mouth,  bv  the 
entrance  of  air  into  which  their  remarkaUe 
and  loud  sounds  are  produced;  the  nostrils 
open  laterally,  near  the  end  of  the  snout ;  they 
have  four  non-polmated  fingers,  with  the  mdi- 
ment  of  a  thumb,  and  five  webbed  toes ;  the  back 
is  generally  irregularly  roughened  by  glandnlar 
and  other  eminences,  whUe  the  under  surface 
is  smooth.  Frogs  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the 
water,  being  excellent  swimraem;  the  length 
of  their  hind  limbs  enables  them  to  make 
considerable  leaps,  and  to  travel  over  land  in 
this  way  long  oistances  in  search  of  water; 
they  are  unable  to  dimb  trees,  like  the  family 
hyladm  or  tree  frogs.  Some  species  prefer 
moist  localities  and  damp  woods,  where  they 
hide  in  the  grass  and  under  leaves;  others 
dwell  in  subterranean  hollows  which  they  dig 
on  the  borders  of  marshes,  coming  forth  at 
evening  or  on  rainy  days.  All  the  species 
when  adult  are  decidedly  carnivorous,  even  Uie 
smaller  eating  mollnsks,  insects,  and  worms, 
and  all  are  characterized  by  great  voracity. 
The  frog  family  is  found  throughout  the  globe, 
though  most  abundantly  in  America;  indeed 
five  of  the  eight  genera  admitted  by  Dum^ril 
and  Bibron  are  peculiar  to  Uie  new  world; 
after  America  come  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Polynesia,  in  the  order  of  abundance  of  species. 
Of  the  numerous  genera  described,  the  genus 
rana  (Linn.),  which  includes  the  common  frogs, 
is  tlie  best  known  and  the  most  interesting. 
The  principal  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
frog  are  the  small  number  of  vertebrae,  the  ab- 
sence of  true  ril>s,  the  development  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  sacrum,  the  mobility  of 
the  iliac  bones,  the  length  of  the  coccyx,  the 
presence  of  occipital  condyles  and  an  arch  of 
scapular  bones  constituting  a  shoulder,  and  the 
elongation  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. The  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  resem- 
ble considerably  those  of  man  and  mammals. 
When  a  fn)g  is  at  rest,  the  articulations  of  the 
]>e]vis,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  form  four  great  folds 
or  levers,  by  tlie  sudden  opening  of  which  at 
the  same  time  its  remarkable  leaf  is  are  effected ; 
the  swimming  of  the  frog,  which  has  errone- 
ously been  taken  as  a  model  for  man  in  this 
respect,  consists  in  a  series  of  horizontal  leaps, 
the  b«>dy  being  sustained  by  the  water,  and  its 
general  form  offering  little  resistance,  and  the 
anterior  limlis  being  folded  against  the  trunk 
instead  of  acting  as  aids  to  the  legs  in  locomo- 
tion ;  walking  of  course  most  be  diflScult  and 
slow  where  there  is  such  disparity  in  tlie  length 
of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  skin  is  smooth, 
made  up  of  the  usual  layers,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  body  separated  fhmi  the  muscles  to  soch 
an  extent  that  it  may  be  considerably  distended 
at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  thin  epidermis 
ia  frequently  renewed;  in  the  pigment  lajer 
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are  seated  various  colors,  especially  bright  in 
the  season  of  tecandation.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  very  imperfect;  the  tongue  is  not  an  organ 
of  taste  but  of  prehension,  soft  and  covered 
with  a  viscid  mucus,  its  base  attached  to  the 
concavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  bifurcated 
point  extending  backward,  and  the  whole  organ 
capable  of  being  j>rojected  from  the  mouth  in  a 
reversed  i>osition  for  the  seizure  of  its  insect 
prey ;  the  orgim  of  liearing  has  a  tympanum, 
and  an  aerial  cavity  under  it  communicating 
with  tlie  throat.  The  mouth  is  very  widely 
cleft,  and  some  of  the  larger  species  have  been 
known  to  swallow  small  mammals  and  birds ; 
like  other  amphibians  they  cannot  drink.  The 
structure  of  tiie  heart,  gills,  and  lungs,  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  in  the  tadpole  and 
adults,  and  of  the  branchial,  pulmonary,  and 
cutaneous  respirations,  have  been  described  in 
the  article  Amphibia.  The  well  known  voice 
of  the  fn>g  varies  so  much  in  intensity  and  tone 
as  to  render  it  ditficult  from  the  sound  to  as- 
certain the  distance  of  the  imimal,  far  surpass- 
ing in  tills  respect  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful 
ventriloquist;  it  can  make  a  dull  sound  even 
under  watvr.  Among  the  many  authors  who 
have  attempte<l  to  imitate  in  word^  the  sounds 
of  the  frog,  one  of  the  most  su<'cessful  is  Aris- 
tophanes, in  whose  comedy  of  the  "Frogs"  a 
fre<pient  verse  in  the  chorus  is  hrektkekcx  konx 
loax,  whose  night-long  repetition  in  spring  and 
summer  sometimes  renders  sleep  impossible  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it.  Hy  their  j>ower  of 
retarding  or  accelerating  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  of  aerating  the  blood  through  the 
vessels  distributed  to  the  skin,  frogs  are  able 
to  resist  considerable  changes  of  cold  and  heat, 
and  to  sustain  life  during  their  winter  torpid- 
ity; the  ab.sorption  and  exhalation  performed 
through  the  skin  explain  their  occurrence  and 
prolonged  existence  under  circumstances  where 
ordinary  animals  would  soon  perish,  as  under 
water  and  in  air-tight  places.  The  sexes  are 
sei)arate,  and  the  reproductive  functions  are 
pertormed  in  the  same  mechanical  and  pas-^ion- 
less  manner  as  in  most  fishes;  the  ova  are  fe- 
cundated at  the  moment  of  their  exclusion. 
As  the  egg*<  are  expelled  they  are  enveh^ped  in 
a  trhiiry  ma<'*,  in  which  the  embryos  are  seen 
distributed  like  black  dots;  the  development 
is  very  ra]ud  under  favorable  circum>tances  of 
temperature,  the  head  and  tail  becoming  per- 
ceptible in  the  <-ourse  of  the  second  day,  the 
gills  on  the  third,  and  the  tad]iole  at  the  tem- 
[)erature  of  ho''  F.  (as  in  iJusctmi's  experi- 
ments) may  leave  the  egg  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  seasons  of  temperate 
Europe  and  America,  the  yoiin^'arenot  hatched 
until  about  a  month  after  the  ilepo-iit  of  the 
eggs.  The  tadpole  i**  half  im  in<h  loni:  when 
hatched;  the  month  i<«  di'^tinct.  but  siiinll  and 
witln»ut  lips;  the  gills  rapidly  cnlur^'e,  and 
when  at  their  maximum  develnpuu-nt  at!ord 
beantit'id  nliJiTt*  for  di-^playin::  the  rirculation; 
the  irills  MHiii  lu'LHU  Xit  decrease  in  size,  and  are 
fiiiallv  witlnlrawn  within  the  branchial  cavitv. 


as  in  fishes,  and  concealed  by  an  opercalar  fold 
of  integument ;  the  eyes  ore  perfectly  fonurd; 
the  mouth  actjuires  movable  lipa,  is  pliiced  mmm 
the  end  of  the  head,  and  is  used  for  the  iDtro- 
duction  of  vegetable  food ;  the  caudal  fin  in- 
creases in  size,  and  serves  for  rapid  locoiDotk«. 
Without  any  great  change  in  form,  the  sizei* 
rapidly  increased ;  two  small  tubercles  appnr 
near  the  vent,  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  It^ 
which  are  soon  develofied  into  the  |>erfect  limU; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  afterward  formed  midtf 
the  skin  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  the  let»  are 
perfected  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbed  fron 
the  tip  to  the  base,  and  progression  is  effected 
by  the  hind  limbs.  The  lungs  are  now  fitted 
for  the  respiration  of  air,  and  the  little  creatures 
come  on  land  in  search  of  worms  and  inwcti^ 


tiHtVC~T_* 
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» 


licit- 

If 


Kifrht  fttacros  of  developmeot  of  the  tadpole, 
,        contly  batchfd  (l)  to  the  Mlutt  form  (?X  ■* 
^*t.  Goorge  Mirart 

I 

i  and  in  such  multitudes  in  damp  weather  is  ts 
give  rise  to  the  belief,  still  popularly  adbovd  W 
I  in  many  places,  that  it  has  rained  th         T 
'  grow  rapidly  during  the  summer  anu  i       nib 
and  in  winter  ]ilunge  into  the  mud  to ; 
stage  of  hiliemation.    In  the  tadpole  siiati 
numbers  are  devoured  by  fishes,  other  r 
and  by  each  other ;  and  the  adults  fn  un 

for  all  classes  of  vertebrata  from  t  wi 

man  himself.     It  is  probable  tba&  ik>C 
than  one  in  a  thousand  of  thoae  whM^  * 
from  the  egg  in  the  spring  live  to  mrh 
winter  retreat :  if  fortunate 
from  all  enemies,  frogs  may  ii«v  « 

Ser]>ents  among  reptilea.  pickerel  mm 
vultures,   storks,   herons,   and   c        i 
birds,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  61      ;  1       • 


ilmwersj,  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  any  attempt 
o  ex  plain  the  appearance  of  the  frog  ranltitudes 
>y  siippijsin);  them  to  have  fallen  from  the 
rluuds,  as  had  been  believed  oven  from  the  time 
)f  Aristotle,  or  by  the  supposition  that  tbey 
lave  been  taken  up  from  some  marsh  by  a 
.vhirlwind  and  let  fall  daring  a  rain ;  the  latter 
>courrcn('c,  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  impossible, 
u  exceptional  cases.  The  frogs  which  thus  ap- 
)eHr  bear  marks  of  their  recent  metamorphosis, 
n  the  remnant  of  a  tail  and  other  organs;  crawl- 
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lot  ft)r  the  storks  of  Egypt,  that  country  would  |  timable  advantage  to  mankind.  The  change  of 
}M  overrun  with  frogs.  When  it  is  remembered  -  a  fish-like  animal,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  in 
hat  each  female  frog  of  the  hundreds  in  aj  water,  to  a  leaping,  air-breathing  creature,  with 
»ini;le  locality  may  produce  1,000  young,  which  j  the  corresponding  modifications  of  food  and 
lido  in  crevices  in  the  earth  and  under  stones,  I  habits,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration 
'eady  to  come  forth  to  enjoy  the  genial  summer    of  a  thinking  person.    The  air  cells  of  the  frog's 

lungs,  the  membrane  of  its  foot,  and  the  delicate 
fringe  of  the  tadpole^s  gills,  afifbrd  admirable 
and  easily  obtained  tissues  for  demonstrating 
under  the  microscope  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  with  their  chains  of  moving 
blood  globules.  The  structure  of  the  lungs  and 
the  mechanism  of  their  respiration  famished  to 
anatomists  and  physiologists  proof  of  the  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  under  the  influence 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  through  the  medium 
of  a  thin  interveninir  vascular  wall.    The  sensi- 


ng as  they  naturally  would  into  the  ground,  I  bility  of  their  muscles  to  the  galvanic  currents 
;he  swelling  of  the  earth  from  rain  would  drive  j  led  Galvani  and  Volta  to  most  important  dis- 
hern  out  by  compression.    From  facts  recorded  [  coveries  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  whence 


n  the  '*  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
ory"  (1853,  pp.  341  and  482),  it  would  seem 
:hat  froj:-*  and  toads  may  be  reproduced  without 


flowed  the  great  results  obtained  by  Bell,  Fara- 
day, and  Matteuoci  in  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  by  Davy  and  others  in 


>assimr  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  tad-  |  physics  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  bodies 
>ole  ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  many  common  ;  previously  supposed  simple.    The  phenomena 


ishe-i  have  been  ascertained  to  be  viviparous, 
ind  it  U  not  improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  local- 
tics  where  water  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  cel- 
ar-*  ami  hot  houses  and  beds,  may  produce  frogs, 
vhoso  larval  form  is  very  soon  exchanged  for 
lie  perfect  state,  the  gills  being  prematurely 


of  cutaneous  absorption,  exhalation,  and  respi- 
ration have  derived  their  fullest  illustration  and 
explanation  from  experiments  made  on  the  soft 
and  naked  skin  of  the  frog.  Thus  this  despised 
creature  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 


)a^t  to  enable  the  animal  to  accommodate  itself  and  has  thrown  light  which  no  other  animal 
A>  its  new  circumstances ;  and  it  may  be.  as  Mr.  could  on  the  functions  of  innervation,  muscular 
fenyns  remarks,  that  the  frogs  are  hatched  on  '  contractility,  circulation,  respiration,  absorp- 
and  in  the  perfect  state,  the  gills  either  never  .  tion,  and  generation.  The  frog  is  not  only  a 
laving  existed  or  having  dis.nppeared  imme- |  graceful  and  harmless  animal,  but  is  actually  use- 
iiately  after  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  '  ful  in  destroying  insects  ami  slugs  ii^jurious  to 
>«on  ascertained  that  the  larval  or  tadpole  state  vegetation.  Though  in  England  and  tlie  United 
nay  be  unnaturally  {>r(»longed ;  Prof.  J.  Wyman  |  States  frogs  are  rarely  eaten  by  man,  in  France 
in  the  **  Procee<lin;rs  of  the  American  Academy  and  southern  EurojHj  they  are  hir^rely  consumed 
)f  Arts  and  Sciences,''  vol.  iii.,  p.  35)  experi-  as  food ;  they  are  caught  in  various  ways,  and 
neiited  on  the  tadpoles  of  the  common  bullfrog,  are  preserved  in  large  '*  froggeries  '*  until  want- 
he  greater  number  of  which  pass  the  winter  ed  for  the  table ;  the  flesh  is  most  delicate  and 
rithoiit  havini;  under^rone  metamorphosis,  not  nutritious  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to 
►eOi>niing  i>erfect  animals  until  the  following  enter  their  winter  quarters,  yet  great  numbers 
prin^  ;  he  found  that  the  tadpole  state,  by  the  are  eaten  in  the  sprin^r,  when  they  are  more 
ttfliien«e  ofdarknessand  low  temi>erature,  could  easily  caught ;  the  hind  limbs  are  generally 
o  prolonired  certainly  from  one  to  two  years,  the  only  part  eaten,  and  these  are  c(N»ked  in 
nd  probably  much  lonirer;  possibly  some  of  ,  various  monies,  in  all  of  which  they  areas  much 
he  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jenyns  and  others  more  delicate  than  chicken  as  that  is  superior 
lay  admit  of  explanation  by  prolongation  rather  to  veal  and  pork.  In  the  materia  medica  the 
han  an  .absence  of  the  larval  condition,  the  flesh  of  frogs  has  long  been  used  by  continental 
onng  froirs  having  been  the  result  of  tadpoles  physicians  as  the  batsis  for  anti-scorbutic  and 
rbi«h  had  passe«l  their  larval  condition  in  some  restorative  broths. — The  largest  species  of  the 
ther  k>cality.  or  in  the  same  in  a  torpid  state  genus  raioi  in  the  Unite<l  States  is  the  bullfr(»g 
jr  a  year. — The  tenacity  of  life  in  frogs  is  very  '  {Ji.  pijfienii,  Latr.),  which  often  measures  when 
rent :  they  survive  the  severest  W(»mds,  live    extendetl  18  or  21  in. ;  the  general  coh)r  above 

l«»nj  time  after  the  heart  and  entrails  are  re-  is  green  in  front,  dusky  olive  behind,  with  ir- 
n>ved.  and  <li-iplay  muscular  contractility  and  regular  black  blotches,  and  l»elow  yellowish 
;je  pl»en«iM)ena  of  circulaticm  in  various  <»nrans  white,  with  dusky  marks;  the  limbs  dusky, 
>r  many  minutes  and  even  hours  after  death  with  black  bars.  Tlie  bullfrog,  so  called  from 
a«»  aotu.illy  taken  place.  On  this  .iccount  the  its  loud-  voice,  is  rather  solitary  in  its  habits, 
•if*^  has  from  time  inunemorial  been  selected  as    living  about  stairnant  and  sluggish  water,  not 

•»nbjt'ct  of  experiment  to  as(*ertain  and  illus-  very  abundant  in  one  place  except  during  the 
-ate  the  ni'ist  important  phenomena  of  human  breeding  seasim  ;  it  is  the  most  aqaatic  of  the 
hv^iolitgy,  and  has  in  this  way  been  of  ines-    frogs,  and  an  excellent  swimuicr,  often  living 


tar  T«an  ic  w<;!;^  when  it  b  eXifiwii  to  re-  ginix  on  the  borders  of  manhM  and  pook  lal 

foaia  TiD>!<;r  tli«  iui<p«A:iioD  th;.t  it  puri^ei  i!ie  ^i«tiiDc9  at  a  great  dutane*  from  vata :  c 

vut-.T :  j:  U  aiv)  ao  active  l-.-apcr.  Lakinz  t<i  tht.-  baa  a  peonliar  ftroug  and  diaagrecabW  vix: 

irnr  T  u'livn  aIuniiL-<l.    [t:t  vijmoiiT  ii  eitreme :  from  iu  b^io^  a  favorite  bait  for  pike,  h  b 

rs.  molrJ.  mice,  often  caJW  -'----' ■  ' —      ■"     ->-->•--- 

I  ta<lp->In.  and  <  R,  halttin' 


a  BiiUfj^  (Uvu  IIoricaF 


<lo«9  not 


any  small  animal  it 

tnxzii  \itvy  unluw  alive  ur  in  mulioD.  Tlic  spc- 
eifs  i*  ('try  ttcnerBlly  diNtributcil  nyit  tin-  Uni- 
ted Stulc-H.  Ttio  Bprinft  IroK  (Ji./nnlinalu.  Le 
Ciinte)  tH  cfrwa  aliovt,  with  dusky  spfita  be- 
biiid ;  ibrixil  and  nlid'imcn  yullow  ;  hind  limlis 
dork  itri'un.  witli  dusky  burs;  a  rntancous  fold 
■ir  ri'lp!  Tniin  the  nrliit  to  tliu  hind  lc)fs  i  the 
tittui  Ivnifth  irt  fllHiut  4}  in. ;  it  is  fond  of  sprin^n 
of  <-(>ld  wbUt,  nnd  frcdH  on  u'linii*  and  insei-tfi; 
it  ia  rommun  Ihim  Maine  to  Vir)[inlu.  The 
luanli  frog  (/^.  ptlatlru,  Le  Cunte)  is  pale 


spcpies.  bein^  green  abore,  with  «TnI« 
of  dark  brown  inarRined  with  rello*.  al 
yellowish  white  beneath;  it  b  alMWt  S)  a. 
in  total  length,  actira,  and  able  to  leap 
tance  of  6  to  10  ft  whes  alamad ;  it  m 
»had  frog  fh>m  ita  aiipeKriiig  in  I  be  I 
»tatcB  in  the  apring  with  thu  fiah ;  it  it  ikt 
railed  water  and  leopard  frog ;  it  it  t«7 
widely  distribnted  in  tba  United  Butta,  ai 
!  is  the  nearest  repreaentatiro  here  of  ib«  n» 
I  mon  frog  of  Europe,  being  like  that  m^ 


:>l'mi.'iiti<liii»lrnn'!iof<lnrk  after  by  epienrea.  The  wood  fref  lA  4^ 
11  tlie  h:i,'k  -.mA  -idt'^.  vi'l-  r-iHea.  Le  Conte)  is  pnle  reddiah  bcvn  AM> 
Aitli  Ila'i>.>~tvn.<rli:ilr>.l'  nnd  yellowish  white  below;  the  M<  !■* 
\uw  iii..til>'i1  tviiji  hliii'k;  dark  brown  stripe  extendiBK  ftvn  tl»W^ 
at.'lv  f<ir[iie<l.  iiIjiiui  h  in,  to  the  tympanam  throBgh  tbt  en;  lb* MM 
found  fnxii  Maiiie  to  Yir-  .  length  is  a  little  orer  H  to- ;  tt  W  <•■'  ** 
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Mii'liiimn  to  the  Cnrolintui,  chiefly  In  thick 
wiHHis,  ]irufiTrin(t  t]un<-  lit  onk :  it  ia  ftPtive, 
wliOTi  I'lirsiii'd  liidiiin  itself  unilor  leaves;  it 
rari-ly  n|>]jn>ofliCH  water  vicept  in  the  breeding 
seosiin.  Thv  crying  fniy  (li.  (Inmitant,  Bum-.), 
a  iilfniior  »|ii;cieH,  in  olivc-colurcd  In  front, 
di]<ky  lF.-hiiid.  nnd  silvery  K-hitu  beluvr;  the 
tutiil  li-ni-'Ili  ill  ^k  in. :  it  is  Ter7  ortive,  and 
when  lt;i|iiii|.'  friifhtcned  into  Iho  water  uftern 
ft  short  loud  cry ;  it  is  a  soutliera  Kiiecies,  taking 
ihL-  i>lHCe  of  tlic  B(>riDfr  froK  of  the  nortli,  pnd 
liy  sniiie  thniifcht  to  bo  tho  Mine. — Like  all 
other  ri.-|ililc!),  the  common  frog  of  Europe  {K. 
ttmjior'iri'i,  Linn.)  difl'ors  fnim  all  Araeriron 
■[!«>[' ii'it :  tlic  rolor  is  ftenerally  brows,  iurlining 
to  reddisli  or  yvUoivisti  above,  with  irregular 
spot:*  of  black  or  brown,  and  transverse  bands 
oa  tho  leps  and  yellowish  white  l>elow  witli 
nnallcr  and  fewer  siwtB;  tho  most  constant 
tn«rk  is  an  elonj^uted  brown  i>atoh  beiiind  the 
eye  on  each  side;  the  total  Icnjtth  isabont? 
In. ;  it  i*  found  very  p^nerally  over  Europe. 
Tim  Krien  fro^  <>f  Euroiw  (U.  eseulentit.  Linn.) 
in  <>f  >i  p;ni'ral  ttreeni»ili  culor  aliove,  with  blacli 
or  brownish  niurks,  nnd  sometimes  with  throe 
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yellow  stripes  on  tho  liaek.  anil  yellowir-h  white 
Ik'Iuw;  the  tutul  icnt^h  i:<  about  H  in.;  It  is 
distributed  over  £tiroi>e.  Asiii,  and  northern 
Africa,  and  is  tho  sjiceies  most  sought  after  for 
food. — There  are  several  i'i>ecies  of  small  frogs, 
prinoiiially  Americati  and  subtmpical,  bclong- 
mK  to  the  genuxryf^V/nnfAuX^^agler),  char- 
■cterizeil  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  webn 
to  the  toes;  for  their  do<t('ri[>tion  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Uolbrook  (vol.  i.l. 
and  of  Dumfril  and  IIibron(vol.  viii.).  The  ge- 
nn-i  r/riito}>hr^»  (iMe)  or  phrgnorrra*  (Tscbu- 
<li)  will  lio  d{wril>ed  nnder  Hobxed  Froo;  the 
trei-  fro<rt  Ikyla,  Lanrenti)  and  the  peei'ing 
friij.'s  r'lyWw,  Flti.l  will  Iru  noticed  nnder  Thee 
Fkoi),  liehmging  as  tlicy  do  to  the  family  Ay- 
/.i./.r.— Tile  frog*  lire  considereil  bv  Agassii 
Itiivcr  th.in  tin-  t'lftds  among  anourous  batra- 
cbi:iiia.  i>n  aci'iiuiit  of  tlicir  ai|uatic  habits,  the 
pi-rsi^ti'ni-u  of  the  embrvonie  wel>8  between  the 
to^-.  anri  the  nonexistence  of  glands  dev.-loi>ed 
■n  ilie  siil'siiince  >•(  the  skin.  The  fuiuily  rii- 
niii'r  are  the  most  nuiueronsir  re))roseotiHl  of 
tlie  fossil  anoiinius  hutrachinns,  and  their  re- 
luuin~  •H-ciir  in  the  tertiary  and  dihirian  fomin- 
tions  sometimes  of  large  size.    The  gigantic 


I  ehtirotherium  or  lahj/rinthodon  is  placed  by 
i  Jilger,  Fitzingcr,  and  Owen  among  batrachians; 
this  imnieose  frog-like  animal,  with  a  head  2 
or  3  ft.  long  and  the  body  10  or  12,  first  ap- 
;  peared  in  the  carboniferous  period,  was  ai>im- 
ilant  in  tlio  triassic,  and  probably  disapiieured 
'.  before  the  Jurassic  epoch.  From  the  facts  now 
J  ascertainc<l  it  would  appear  that  the  niiiddy 
^  shores  and  flats  of  remote  geological  ages  were 
j  iuhabited  by  batrachoid  fonns  as  strange  as  tlie 
flying  pterodactyl  or  the  great  iehlhj/onaiirat 
'  and  pletUitaurui,  and  that  iiossibly  frogs  12  tl. 
,  long  (tike  ehtirotherium)  leaped  and  croukcd  in 

the  ancient  marshes. 
I  FROISftllT,  Jekai,  or  Jmb,  a  French  chron- 
!  icier,  bom  in  Valenciennes  in  ISST,  died  at 
Chiniaj  about  1410.  His  fatlicr,  b  heraldic 
'  painter,  destined  him  to  the  clerical  profession. 
I  Ho  was  scarcely  20  years  old  whou,  npon  the 
'  invitation  of  liohcrt  of  Namnr,  ho  undertook 
I  to  write  a  history  of  tho  wars  and  adventures 
of  his  times,  lie  compiled  from  tho  TniiM 
'  chroniqaa  at  Jchan  le  Del,  canon  of  St.  Lam- 
j  Wrt  in  I.iige,  the  fir^t  part  of  liis  own  '"  C'linm- 
icles,"  embracing  the  ]>eriod  from  I»2Rtol340. 
I  When  this  was  conijiieted  he  went  to  England 
I  in  IStiO,  and  preK«.-nti>d  it  to  l'hili|<pa  of  llainaut, 
the  iiueen  of  Edward  III.  In  VAdi  be  waa 
maile  clerk  of  her  cliapeUhaving  already  token 
holy  orders;,  and  also  her  secretary.  In  ISM 
;  he  visited  Scotland,  where  be  was  kindly 
treated  by  King  I)avld  Itruee,  and  enjoyed 
.  the  hospitality  of  the  IlouglaiieB.  After  gath- 
1  cring  ample  materials  In  lireat  llritnin,  he 
<  r<.-turncd  to  the  continent,  and  in  ISIlii  went 
to  the  English  court  at  Bordeaux.  Itienco 
ho  returned  for  a  short  lime  to  England,  and 
I  in  I3GH  wcflnd  him  accomjianying  Lionel,  duke 
of  t'larence.  to  Italy,  and.  with  Chaucer  onil 
Petrarch,  witnessing  in  Milan  the  celebration 
of  theiuarriuge  of  that  prince  with  the  daughter 
.  of  (ialeazzo  Visconti.  In  ]3r>u  he  rejuiired  to 
Ills  native  country,  where  be  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  Lestines.  But  the  life  of  n  country 
priest  did  not  suit  him.  and  he  attacheil  himself 
to  Wcncesliis  of  Luxemburg,  duke  of  llmhant, 
who  intniKte<l  him  with  Hie  care  of  c<illectiiig 
anil  writing  down  bis  rondeaus,  ballads,  song^ 
and  virelnys.  To  these  Froissart  added  some 
'  of  his  own  compositions,  and  the  collection 
foriiieil  a  volume  with  the  title  of  MehiailaT, 
or  "The  Knight  of  the  Gohlen  Sun."  But 
Wencesla.*  died  l>eforo  the  work  wascomiilete<], 
and  (iuy,  connt  of  Ulois.  made  Froissart  elerk  i>f 
his  clia)iel,  ami  sent  him  with  a  letter  of  intnt- 
diiclioD  and  gifts  to  Gaston  riiirhiis.  count  of 
Fxix.  After  sidouming  a  long  while  at  OrthcE 
he  accompnnieil  this  prince's  niece,  -leanne  de 
Boulogne,  when  she  went  to  Riom  to  ninrrv 
the  duke  of  Berry.  Thence  he  n'pitir.  d  to 
I'liri*.  and  afterwanl  trarelUfl  again  thmugh 
Holland,  I.anguedoe.  nml  other  conntries.  In 
WM>  he  settleii  at  Chimny.  lui\-ing  bet-n  ap- 
iniinted  canon  and  treasnrer  to  the  elmrch 
there,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
spent  in  a  visit  to  England  for  the  pnrpose  of 
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presenting  Richard  II.  with  a  collection  of  his  '  church,  an  ancient  Gothic  bailding,  ha»  atover 

pociDs,  ho  there  devotod  his  iuter  years  to  the  and  spire  150  ft.  high,  and  there  are  four  wv 

completion  of  his  (Trent  work.     His  l)(K)k  is  a  churches,  of  which  St.  Uarj  tiie  Virgin.  opcM^ 

living  picture  of  his  aire.     An  admirer  of  he-  in  18G4«  is  the  finest.     Schools  and  chAr.tat«« 

roit;  deeds,  an   instinctive  courtier  of  every  institutions  abound,  and  there  are  a  Iitcnrr 

prince  or  lord,  deli^rhted  with  feasts  and  pa-  and  mechanics^  institute  and  a  church  imiitBie 

geants,  ho  vividly  depicts  all  tltat  interests  him,  with  library  and  reading;  rooms;  a  fintr  tnild- 

and  gives  more  ])rominence  to  individual  ex-  ing  for  a  museum  and  library  was  o|(enfcd  ia 

ploits  than  to  imi>ortant  events.     He  is  devoid  1R(»7.    There  are  exteneivo  brewerietk  aDdini&- 

of  patriotism,  and  sliows  no  ])artiality  to  the  ufactories  of  woidlens,  silke^  hata,  andcarra^ 

French,  narrating  tlieir  defeats  with  as  much  .  linings. 

gustoastheir  victories;  he  has  no  phil4>sophical        FROMESTINy  Eag^acy  a  French  painter  nd 

views  nor  political  opinions;  but  he  is  incon-  author,  l>om  in  LaRochelle  in  Ilecember.  IW*. 

trovertibly  the  most  amusing  and  vivacious  of  He  studied  under  Cabat,  and  exhibited  in  1*47 

chroniclers.     He  also  wrote  more  than  30,000  excellent    pictures  of  Algerian    sc^enerr  ui 

verses,  a  few  specimens  of  wliich  have  been  i)ublic  buildings.    He  was  sent  in  1852  oau 

occasionally  publislied ;  but  his  fame  rests  ex-  archaeological  mission  to  Algeria  by  the  < 
clusively  upon  his  historical  work.    The  finest  .  niittee  of  historical  monuments.      {       i 

copy  of  Froissart*s  chronicle  is  at   Hreslau;  return  to  Paris  he  has  produced  n      \       *• 
it  comprises  four  volumes,  most  carefully  writ-  ,  scapes  and  genre  pictures  relating  to  i%Tm- 

ten,  and  embellished  with  magniticent  vignettes,  and   scenery,   remarkable    for   their  liril 

The  chronicle  embraces  the  annals  of  the  14th  coloring  and  their  delicacy  of  execntioB. 

century  from  1320  to  1400,  and  was  printed  ^*  Chase  of  (lozelles"  has  been  purchased  p; 

for  the  first  time  about  141)8  at  Paris  by  An-  the  government,  as  well  as  his  *^  Falcon  Chaie' 

toine  Verard  (^4  vols,  fol.),  under  the  title  of  and ''Arabian  Falconer,"  which  latter  are  iaAi 

ChrouiqncH  tie  Froncv^  iVAmjhierre^  (V/ic&t^e,  Luxembourg.     He  has  published   Vhift^  ^^fm- 

d^ Iittpatjne,  ilf  Britmjne,  tU  (t*ntcofjne,  Fhintlrc^  tiqve*  (1852),  SimvIfS  j»eUrinagt9  (1S56),  Tm 

ct  lUux  (Vahntoyr.     The   reprints  of    1514.  aume  thtm  le  Sanel  (1858),  and  a  sdcnmiU 

151H,  and  1530  contain  continuations  to  the  novel, /Mm/Ki^t/^  (lfi63). 
year  1513  by  unknown  authors.     The  chronicle        FIONDE,  a  i>olitical  faction  in  France  vl 

was  translate<l  into  Knglish  by  order  of  Henry  headed  an  insurrectionary  movement  < 

VIII.  and  published  under  the  title  of  *'  Chron-  ■  the  latter  part  of  tlie  minority  of  Loi       *■'. 

i<-les  of  £nf:Iand  "  (2  vols,  fol.,  London.  1 523-^5).  The  name  oi  frond enr9^  which  mean^  uu 

The  Kngli>h  versions  are  generally  preferred  on  slingers,  was  applied  to  its  members  in  derii 

account  of  their  retaining  the  original  spelling  in  their  sneering  and  flippant  attacks  upca< 

of  tlie  i^roper  names.     The  best  French  edition  dinal  Mazarin  they  were  said  to  resem) 

is  by  lUichon  (15  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1824),  re-  tlirowing  stones  from  slings.     But  t 

printed  with  important  additions  and  improve-  though  given  in  derision,  was  soon  act      m 

ments  in  the  Ptiiithhui  littiraire,  imder  the  those  to  whom  it  was  applied.     The  lu^ 

title  of  Les  ehroniffue*  de  sire  Jam  Frnit»art^  jMiwerful  rule  of  Richelieu  had  complete  *« 

qui  tnn'ttnt  dtn  mtrrtUhimf»  mtn/triite*,  ho-  work  of  centralizing  all  the  power  of  F 

(deft  art utnrett  tt  fiiit»  d^irims  ttdrt/tun  lu  hou  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  gove 

tt in/men  Frnure^  AnffUterre,  Brttahjue^  lionr-  finally  broken  the  might  of  the  uiuvi 

(/nt/nt\  Eco9He^  F)*/niiijue^  Port'uuh'K  €t  h  ttt/(rfs,  families  in  the  kingdom.    The  spi       ofc 

hoiirelhmvut  rivuen  et  angmtntit'H  d^tpriJt  Utt  sition,  which  was  crashed  in  its  li 

vntnunrritf,  anr  uotf^,  trltitrrijwrmfnfM,  tafdts,  cies,  revived  under  his  feebler  sowi 

tt  (jfoMain  (3  largo  vols.  Hvo.  Paris,  1835-*r>).  zarin,  who  was  hated  by  the  nobles  tm  • 

A  v«»lnme  (»t'  extracts,  containing  the  most  in-  eigner  and  friend  of  foreignera,  and  br       ww 

tercMlntr  jiarts,  was  publislied  in  lH4r).     Sir  pie  for  his  extortions.    Themoi  I 

Walter  Sc«»tt  was  of  opinion  that  for  artlessness  a  warlike  aspect  in  1646.  wb 

and  vivacity  of  Mylo  the  olil  version  is  to  be  dare^l  the  decrees  of  p  ,   wnkv 

]»referretl  to  the  more  exact  and  learned  trans-  a(*te<l  as  an  independent  p         m  bodj,       » 

latioii  made  by  T}ioma< 'lolines.  under  the  title  attempts  upon  the  rights  oi  4       crowK 

of  "Sir  .Inbn  Kroissirt's  Chronicles <)f  England,  arrested  the  president  and  onv  of 

Kranee,  and  the  adjoining  Conntries"  (4  vols.  bers.    Tlie  next  day  the  peonle  of  « 

4to.  Ilafod   ]>ress.   lsn:;-*:i).      To   the  second  in  arms,  dis|>ersed  the  Sw  rdsL  akiu 

e<liti«»n  of  .li»hneN's  translation  (12  vols,  svo,  ed  barricades  in  the  streew  i     n 

London,  l>5or))  are  ])retixe«l  a  life  of  the  author,  al  palace.    Tlie  frightened  cvui»  rv|r       J 

an  essay  on  his  works,  a  criticism  on  his  his-  recently  imposed  taxes  and  promise  -  ■ 

tory,  and  a  dissertation  on  his  poetry.     An-  ter  administration  of  justice.     This 

otlior  editiim   has   been  published   by   Henry  encouraged  the  ./ronamrt  of  the  1 

P»olin  i'2  vols.  Kvo.  London.  1^4.".).  whose  continued  opposition  « 

FKOMK,  a  t'lwn  and  i»arlianientary  bonmirh  the  court  to  retire  to  St.  Gen       n.        ■. 

i  fS.  •nur-etshire,  Kmrland,  ll«  m.  S.  K.  ..f  IJris-  Paris  was  now  in  the  hands  w  Um: 

tnl:  p<.]>.  in  I'^TI.  11. St'*.     It  is  pleasantly  sit-  and  Prince  Louis  Cond^  at  the  bcw 

u.itc'l  on  ftn  atiluent  of  the  Avon.    The  parish  men  undertook  to  besiege  it.     The  p 
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ca]1e<l  the  people  of  the  city  to  aims;  the 
prince  of  Conti,  the  dukes  of  LongoeTille,  Bean- 
fort,  Orleana,  Bouillon,  Elheuf,  Venddnie,  and 
Nemours,  the  marshal  de  la  Mothe,  and  the 
popular  De  Ketz,  came  forward  as  their  lead- 
ers ;  spirited  and  beautiful  ladies,  among  whom 
the  duchess  de  LongneTille  was  the  most  oon- 
•picuous,  inspired  their  courage;  and  foreign 
aid  was  expected  from  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  change  it  into  a  complete  revolution 
like  that  which  had  Just  been  achieved  in  Eng- 
land, became  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  their 
own  victory,  and  hastened  to  conclude  (March 
11)  a  treaty  with  the  court  at  RueL  The  tub- 
ieauent  phases  of  the  Fronde  were  composed 
of  mtrigues  and  contentions  for  power  between 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  cardinal-min- 
later.  After  the  return  of  the  court  to  the  cap- 
ital (Aug.  18),  Mazarin  again  used  violence,  and 
had  LoDgueville  and  the  princes  of  Cond6  and 
Conti  arrested  (Jan.  18,  1650).  This  caused 
risings  in  the  provinces,  and  Marshal  Turenne 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  Uie  princes ;  but  after 
several  advantages  he  was  routed  in  the  en- 
gagement of  Rethel  (Dec.  15).  The  triumphant 
minister  could  not  long  ei^ioy  his  success ;  the 
nnited  opposition  of  all  parties  compelled  Queen 
Anne  to  release  the  princes,  and  to  sacrifice 
Mazarin,  who  withdrew  to  Cologne  (February, 
1651).  Anne  recalled  her  minister  when  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Cond6  and  Conti, 
were  quarrelling,  and  Cond^  fled,  repaired  to 
Bordeaux,  armed  his  numerous  adherents,  and 
marched  toward  the  capital ;  but  Turenne  now 
commanded  against  him,  and  Cond6  would  have 
been  routed  near  Paris  (July  2,  1652)  if  the 
gates  of  the  city  had  not  been  thrown  open 
to  him.  Paris,  however,  tired  of  commotions, 
treated  with  the  court,  which  had  withdrawn, 
and  Louis  promised  an  amnesty  and  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  hated  minister.  Cond^,  having  re- 
ceived a  reenforcement  of  12,000  men  from 
Lorraine,  rejected  the  propositions,  and  march- 
ed into  Champagne ;  but  finding  no  adherents, 
he  went  over  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. Louis  XIV.,  having  returned  to  his 
capital  (Oct.  21),  proscribed  Cond^,  and  for- 
bade all  political  action  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
liament Mazarin  also  returned  triumphantly 
(Feb.  3. 1658)  to  his  post.  Many  who  had  dis- 
tinguiflhed  themselves  in  the  parliament  or  un- 
der Condd  were  temporarily  banished,  and  the 
movement  in  the  provinces  soon  subsided.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  women  were 
the  leading  spirits  of  this  faction,  and  that 
everything  was  done  with  unparalleled  frivoli- 
ty, which  gave  to  the  whole  war  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous aspect.  Count  Saint-Aulaire  undertakes 
in  his  Ilistoire  de  la  Fronde  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1841)  to  present  it  as  a  genuine  attempt  at 
obtaining  a  constitutional  monarchy.  See  alM) 
Baranto,  Le  parlement  et  la  Fronde  (1859), 
and  '*  The  Great  Cond^  and  the  Periml  of  the 
Fnin<le,"  by  Walter  Fitzpatrick  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1873).' 


nUfflmiCy  an  £.  connty  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, bounded  S.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
near  its  head  in  Lake  Ontario ;  area,  828  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  28,717.  It  contains  many 
small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  nul- 
ways,  and  by  the  Ridean  canal.  Capital, 
Kingston. 

VBOHTEHA€|  Lssii  is  giadtoj  count  de,  a 
French  governor  of  Canada,  bom  about  1620, 
died  in  Quebec  in  November,  1698.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  17,  served  in 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  and  in  1669  hi 
Candiia.  He  was  appointed  governor  seneral 
of  Canada  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1672.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
courage,  active  and  full  of  resonroe,  but  wgX  to 
be  arbitrary  and  pr^ndioed.  One  of  his  first 
steps  was  to  build  Fort  Catarocoui  or  Fronte- 
nac  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  keep  the  Iroquois  in 
check.  He  sent  Marquette  and  Joliet  to  ex- 
plore the  Mississippi,  and  was  the  constant  pat- 
ron of  La  Salle ;  out  he  became  involved  with 
the  intendant  Duchesneau,  and  with  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  who  opposed  the  liquor 
trade  among  tiie  Indians.  lie  was  accordingly 
recalled  in  1682 ;  but  when  Canada  had  b€H»n 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  under  the  admin- 
istrations of  De  la  Barre  and  Denonville,  Fron- 
tenac  was  again  sent  out  in  1689.  He  took 
part  in  the  proposed  expedition  against  New 
England  and  New  York,  and  set  to  work  with 
energy  to  carry  the  war  into  the  British  colo- 
nic attacking  them  at  Hudson  bay  and  by 
series  of  war  parties,  carrying  Fort  Pemaquid 
in  Maine,  Schenectady,  Sialmon  Falls,  Casoo, 
and  other  frontier  towns  and  posts.  He  com- 
pleted his  vigorous  campdgn  by  the  repulse 
of  the  land  and  naval  force  under  Sir  William 
Phips  before  Quebec  in  1600.  He  afterward 
I  sent  a  force  into  the  Mohawk  territory  and 
i  humbled  that  tribe,  restored  Fort  Frontenac, 
which  had  been  abandoned  and  destroyed,  and 
a^in  revived  the  French  influence  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  As  this  failed  to  bring  the  can- 
i  tons  to  peace,  he  led  an  army  in  person  in 
I  1696  to  the  heart  of  New  York,  laying  waste 
,  Onondaga  and  Oneida.  Iberville  at  the  same 
:  time  reconquered  most  of  Newfoundland,  and 
I  then  sailing  to  Hudson  bay  defeated  an  English 
•  fleet  and  reduced  the  English  poets.  Having' 
,  Uius  restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of  France  in 
i  America,  Frontenac  died  soon  after,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Recollect  fathers, 
to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  his  body  was  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Quebec  in  1696.  His 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Lagrange  Trianon,  was 
one  of  the  fiunons  beauties  of  the  court,  and 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  strong  dislike  to 
her  husband,  being  re|K>rted  to  have  used  her 
influence  to  secure  his  reappointment  to  get 
him  out  of  France.  She  died  in  1707.  Park- 
man  devotes  a  volume  of  his  **  History  of  the 
French  Dominion  in  America**  to  a  ftdl  ac- 
.  count  of  the  career  of  Count  Frontenac. 
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FKOKTIER,  a  S.  W.  coanty  of  Nebraska,  |  must  be  conducted  slowlj  and  at  a  eeitam  kv 
formed  sinco  the  census  of  1870,  drained  by  temperature ;  if  the  water  be  erapcHrated  hf 
affluents  of  Frenchman's  fork  of  the  Kepubli-  violent  ebullition,  we  have  an  amorphou  pov- 
can  river ;  area,  about  675  sq.  m,  der,  but  no  true  crystals.    In  a  similar  bubbv 

FE0SIIf03(E  (anc.  Frusino)^  a  town  of  Italy,  the  atmosphere  deposits  its  aqncooa  bardca 
formerly  capital  of  a  ])apal  legation  of  the  '  in  crystals  or  liqnid  form  according  to  tiis 
same  name,  now  in  the  province  and  48  m.  £.  j  temperature.  The  most  remarkable  fcma- 
S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Kome ;  pop.  about  8,000.  '  tions  of  frost  are  witnessed  on  the  ■nmnit 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents  and  !  of  Mount  Washington  daring  the  antanm  lai 
an  episcopal  palace ;  and  near  it  are  remains  winter,  when  crystals  a  foot  or  more  in  Icafth 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  It  is  a  favorite  |  attach  themselves  to  every  olnect.  The  eos- 
resort  for  artists  on  account  of  the  picturesque  !  ditions  favorable  to  frost  are  but  an  ti^gft- 
dress  of  the  women.  Good  wine  is  produced  ration  of  those  that  facilitate  the  Ibnastifla 
in  the  vicinity,  wool  is  manufactured,  and  there    of  dew.    The  destmctiTe  effects  of  frosts  sa 


tender  vegetation,  and  their  beneficial 

ences  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  have 

much  attention  to  be  given  to  tl       d1 


and  it  may  be  fairly  qnestioDed  whetl 
other  agency,  especially  the  drrness  oi  r 
be  not  the  true  antagonistic  element. 
ever  hinders  the  deposition  of  dew  i 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  a  frost ;  to  u 
a  thin  or  loose  covering  of  cloth,  straw, 
sufficient.      In  low  flat  regions  it 


are  two  annual  fairs. — The  ancient  Frusino  was 
originally  a  town  of  the  Ilernici  in  Latium, 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  long 

retained  some  prosperity,  mainly  on  account  i  enon.     In  the  Mississippi  vaUey   n 
of  its  situation  on  the  Via  Latina.    The  lega-    monly  said  that  the  spre^  of  the  vcUuk 
tion  of  Frosinono  was  styled  the  Tyrol  of  the    is  completely  checked  by  a  heavj'fii 
pope,  on  account  of  its  mountainous  character    however  was  notably  not  the  case  m 
and  the  simple  habits  of  the  people. 

FEOSSARD,  Charies  Asgaste,  a  French  soldier, 
born  in  1807.     He  was  educated  at  the  poly- 
technic school  in  Paris  and  the  military  school 
in  Metz,  entered  the  army  in  1827,  participated 
in  the  Belgian  campaign  of  1831-^2,  was  made 
a  captain,  went  to  Algeria  in  1833,  and  return- 
ed to  Taris  in  1840  with  the  rank  of  m^ior.    practicable  to  produce  donds  of  smoke,  i 
Three  years  later  ho  commanded  the  corps  of  j  lying  quiescent  above  the  regions  to  be 
engineers  in  Home.     In  1853  he  was  director  '  tected,  serves  to  completely  protect  t 
of  the  fortifications  of  Oran  in  Algeria.    Du-  j  from  the  radiation  and  consequent  frvM. — 
ring  the  Crimean  war  he  acte<l  as  chief  of  en-  ;  word  frost  is  somewhat  loosely  applied  , 
gineers  of  the  army  of  the  East.     He  returned  j  the  action  of  winter^s  cold  in  fr«e:       r 
again  to  Algeria,  where  ho  remained  till  1850,  ;  ground  and  the  water  it  may  <  i 

when  he  was  ordered  to  Italy  with  the  rank  j  the  frost  is  said  to  be  in  the  gn        .  ^ 
of  general.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  !  the  spring,  the  frost  is  said  to  '^-w  Ov. 
made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  |  ground.     These  expressiona  i        e  <»f  • 
and  appointed  governor  of  the  imperial  prince.  I  to  the  simple  phenomenon  Oi  u 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  war    not  to  the  frost  deponted  on  t 
he  obtained  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the    grass,  plants,  &c.    the  effect  of 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  opened  the  war  by  an    ing  the  water  within  the  earth  i 
attack  upon  Saarbrftck,  Aug.  2,  1870.    Four    ices  of  wells  is  recogniaed  aa  a  pt 
days  later  he  was  defeated  at  tlio  Spichem    in  the  preparation  of  the  < 
heights,  between  that  town  an<l  Forbach,  and    tion  ana  the  growth  of  for.       , 
withdrew  to  Metz,  fought  at  Courcelles,  Mars-    times  called  into  reqnisitiob  u 
la-Tour,  and  (Jravelotte,  was  made  a  prisoner    of  rocks.     The  term  frostwork 
at  the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  and  was  de-    the  formation  of  ice  crystals  <      b 
tained  in  Frankfort  till  the  close  of  the  war.    face  of  the  window  panes  Oa  id 
He  puhlishe<l,  in  justification  of  himself,  Ii*(fp-  ■  During  cold  weather  the  riass  ]        i.i 
ftort  nur  IfM  operations  du  2**  rorp8  de  Varmee    to  a  temperature  below  the  fr^ 
du  Rhin  dans  la  campagne  de  1870  (2  vols.,  '  a  coating  of  true  dew  isdepoaikvu 
Paris,  1872).  j  this  dew  water  is  then  cooled  & 

FEONT  (from  the  root  oifrccseX  in  a  general    the  continued  cold  of  the  |         v.  i 
sense,  the  act  or  process  of  freezing,  but  more    phenomenon  is  that  of  the  j. 
commonly  used  to  signify  crystals  of  frozen    film  of  water,  not  that  of  the 
<lew  ;  in  the  latter  case  called  also  hoar  frost,     of  ice  crystals  as  in  the  arw        ^ 

When  the  atmosphere  contains  so  little  aqueous    distinction  is  to  be  mauc        ^h« 
vapor  or  is  itself  alreaily  at  so  low  a  tempera-    formation  of  snow  and  of  \ 
ture  that  a  redncti<»n  to'  a  y»oint  below  82**  F.  I  the  minute  crystals  are  deiM  ■ 

is  necessary  before  condensation  can  take  place,     ature  lower  than  the  frw  *: 

the  deposit  will  be  frozen,  and  in-stea*!  of  l>eing  ,  the  formation  of  hail        i  « 
technically  dew  it  will  have  the  form  of  hoar    first,  and  the  freezi       s  •  ai 
frost.     The  process  is  precisely  similar  to  the     Black  frost  is  the         ct  ph 
<leposition  of  crystals  of  sjilts  from  their  soln-    moisture  within  a  i|  \%fi  ■ 

tion  in  water,    in  this  latter  case  the  operation    any  hoar  frost  being  u«pi      eu 
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FROSX  William  Edward,  nn  Engli.^h  painter,  \  FEOTHIXGHAH,  Richard,  jr.,  nn  AmericAn  his- 
l»orn  in  Wanilswortli,  Surrey,  in  September,  toriun,  !)orn  in  Charlestown,  Mars.,  Jan.  31, 
ISlo.  lie  coinmenced  hi}i  career  as  a  portrait  1H12.  Ho  was  for  many  years  a  nieinl>er  of 
painter,  and  exeruted  in  the  course  of  14  years  tlie  stalF  of  the  **  Boston  Post,"  was  chosen  to 
upward  of  3i»n  pi<*tures  of  this  class.  In  1839  t!ie  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  by 
he  altenii>ted  historical  composition,  and  his  '  his  native  town  in  1839,  '4(», '42,  '4U,  and  \50, 
**  Prometlicus  Hound,"  exhibited  in  that  year,  I  and  wtis  mayor  of  Chorlestown  for  three  tvrms 
pained  t)ie  ^old  mcclal  at  t)ie  academy.  In  (1851-*3j.  In  18ol  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
1S-J3  Ik*  won  a  prize  of  .I'lOO  in  the  Westmin-  |  national  convention  of  the  democratic  J>arty, 
Btcr  hall  conipetiti(»n  by  his  cartoon  of  **  Una  :  and  in  1852  promoted  the  election  of  Mr.  Pivrce 
ahirnied  by  F'auns.''  He  has  since  confined  .  as  president.  He  was  elected  in  1853  to  the 
himself  chiedy  to  classical  hul)jects.  Among  ccmvention  called  to  revise  the  constitution 
his  principal  pictures  are  tlie  ''Disanning  of  i  of  Massachusetts,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
Cupid'*  and  the  ''Bacchanalian  Revel."  He  its  debates.  He  has  published  ^'History  of 
wa'4e]ecte<l  a  myul  academician  Dec.  30,  1870.  i  Oharlestown"  (1848);  "  History  of  the  Siege 

FR(mil.\(aii3i.  I.  .Nathaniel  Ijmgdoa,  an  ,  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Battles  of  Lexington, 
American  derjryruan,  bom  in  Boston,  July  ,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill"  (18410;  **  Account 
23,  170:5,  died  there,  April  4,  1870.  He  grad-  ,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument"  (1849);  **Life 
uated  in  IS  11  at  Harvard  college,  where  in  <)f  Gen.  J«»8iph  Warren"  (18G5);  and^'Kiseof 
the  followiuij   year  he    became   instructor  in     the  Republic"  (1871). 

rheturii*  and  (»ratory.  In  the  mean  time  he  ,  FKOl'ilE.  I*  JaoiM  Anthony,  an  English  his- 
studied  the<)lo;iy,  and  in  1815  was  ordained  torian,  a  son  of  Archdeac<m  Froudc,  born  at 
pastor  of  the  firsf  Congre;;ational  church  in  Partington  rectory,  Totness,  Devonshire,  April 
Boht^tn.  Thi-i  charge  he  retained  till  ill  health  23,  1H18.  Ho  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
compelled  his  resignation  of  it  in  1850.  He  .  in  1830,  took  his  degree  in  1840,  and  two  years 
was  the  author  of  more  than  50  sermons  pub-  I  after  obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an 
lished  occasionally,  an<l  of  a  volume  of  **  Ser-  English  essiiy,  an<l  was  elected  fellow  of  Ex- 
mons  in  the  Order  of  a  Twelvemonth"  (Bos-  eter  college.  His  sympathy  with  the  high 
ton,  1S52).  He  als(»  coistributed  in  prose  and  church  ^^ew8  which  then  prevailed  led  him  to 
vorse  to  peri«Mlicals,  and  a  collection  of  his  !  entertain  the  idea  of  studying  for  the  ministry ; 
p«jeiiis  huA  been  pnbli.Nhed  under  the  title  of  '  and  he  ])roceeded  so  far  as  to  be  ordained  dea- 
**  Metrical  Pieces,  Translated  and  Original "  con  in  1845.  But  he  never  undertook  any 
(!^»toa,  1S5.'>L  They  are  distinguished,  like  clerical  duty,  and  soon  aband<me4l  theology  for 
Itis  prose  writingn.  by  singular  refinement  of  >  literature.  In  1847  he  publi>hed  a  volume  of 
Sentiment  and  grace  of  expression.  IL  Octavlui  stories,  entitled  '^  The  Shadows  of  the  Cl<»ud.s" 
BrMks^an  Ameriean  clergyman,  son  of  the  pre-  i  and  in  1849  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  both  of 
cvdinir,  born  in  Bost«)n,  Nov.  20,  1822.  He  ■  which  were  condenmed  by  the  university  au- 
graduate<l  at  Harvard  college  in  1843,  spent  i  tliorities.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
three  years  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  ■  latter  Mr.  Froude  rcMgned  his  fellow.-hip,  and 
and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  North  church  :  was  obliged  to  give  u]>  an  appointment  which 
(Unitarian),  Salem,  Mass.,  March  1<»,  1847.  He  he  had  receiviKl  to  a  teacher>hip  in  Ta>n»a- 
removed  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  May,  185.5,  ,  nia.  For  two  or  three  years  he  wrote  almost 
where  he  preached  till  May,  1S50,  when  he  ,  constantly  for  **  Eraser's  Magazine"  and  tiie 
accepted  a  cnll  to  New  York,  and  became,  *' Westminster  Review."  One  of  his  articles 
|»astor  of  a  congregntion  which  in  1800  was  ,  in  the  latter  on  the  book  of  Job  has  been  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  the  ** Third  I'ni-  ]>rinted  in  a  separate  form.  In  1850  ho  pub- 
tari:m  Conirregatioual  Church."  He  is  dis-  .  lished  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  *' History  of 
tiBguished  for  tlie  intellectual  character  of  his  ',  P!)ngland  from  the  Fall  of  W«d>ey  to  the  Defeat 
preaching,  his  wi«le  scholarshii)  in  various  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  which  was  continued 
branches  of  learning,  and  his  impressive  elo-  '  from  time  to  time  till  its  completion  in  1870. 
qneDi-e.  He  is  one  of  tlie  priueipal  leaders  of  ;  in  12  volumes.  His  contributions  to  various 
the  so-railed  free  religious  movement,  which  periodicals  have  been  reprinted  under  the  title 
has  for  its  objrct  the  pnuuotiim  of  rationalist  i  of  ** Short  Studies  on  (Jreat  Subjects"  (1st  se- 
idcas  in  theolou'y,  in  pluee  of  the  receive<l  d«^c-  ;  ries,  1^07;  2d  serie.**,  1871).  He  also  (tublished 
trine  of  the  Christian  ehnn'h.  He  has  written  '  in  1871  a  small  volume  on  Calvinism.  He  was 
<»xt<.*n?*ively  fur  vnritms  journals,  contributed  installed  as  lord  rector  of  the  univer>ity  of  St. 
niiiiieri>us  pripiTs  to  ]»roininent  reviews,  and,  '  Andrews  in  March,  1801).  In  l872-'3  hedeliv- 
l»e:!»ides  publisjjing  more  than  150  sermons,  is  '  erod  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  Cnitetl  States 
the  author  of  the  following  works:  '^ThePara-  on  *'The  Enirlish  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Mes  "  (Boston,  1804);  *' Stories  from  the  Old  j  Century,'*  which  have  since  been  published  (3 
Te««t.iinent  "  ( Boston.  1804) ;  *'  Renan's  Critieal  ,  vols.,  London,  1873-'4).  His  "  History  of  Eng- 
EAsay-*."  tran-ilated  (New  York,  1804);  ** The  '  land"  attempts  to  show  that  Henry  VIII.  was 
i'hiM's  B«M»k  iti'  Religion  "  (New  York,  1>^71) ;  a  much  better  man  than  he  has  been  comnnuily 
••  Tht."  Reli^rion  of  Humanity'*  (New  York,  represented  to  be,  and  that  Queen  Eliz;ibeth 
1872 »:  and  **  The  Life  of  Theodore  Parker"  was  indebted  for  her  high  reputation  as  a 
(Bost«>n,  l>74i.  sovereign  chietly  to  the  abilities  of  her  miu- 
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i«*tcrs.  Ilia  dolineation  of  tlio  character  of  '  BreakinfrlTcart"  and  "ADay  in  theConntry;" 
Mary  qiioen  of  Scots  is  very  severe,  and  has  these,  with  the  symphonies  **  Santa  Clmf" 
jriven  rise  to  imicli  controversy.  II.  Richard  and  **Childe  Harold,*'  were  performeil  by  Jul- 
lioiTfll,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  ardent  lien's  hand.  He  published  a  Stafmf  jiatfr. 
supporter  of  the  *' Oxford  nmvenient''  in  the  with  fnll  orchestral  and  vocal  score.  After  hit 
church  of  Kn^rlnnd  in  its  earlier  stages,  born  i  return  from  Europe  he  was  attaclu-d  fur  the 
March  25,  lHo«,  died  Feb.  28,  is:iij.  Ho  was  rest  of  his  life  to  the  staff  of  the  "New  Ynrt 
edurnted  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in  182G  was  Tribune.'^  He  was  also  a  political  orator,  Uid 
electe«!  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  and  three  years  !  a  popular  lecturer  on  niiscellaneoui*  rabjecL*. 
after  was  ordained  by  the  i)ishop  of  Oxford,  j  FRYILEX,  a  series  of  small  lake*  of  Sweden. 
Four  volumes  of  "Remains,"  made  up  of  ex-  ,  about  12  m.  N.  W.  of  Lake  Wener.  Tbfj 
tracts  from  his  Journals,  correspondence,  and  ,  consist  of  three  distinct  parta  connecttd  }y 
Avritings,  in  which  nuiy  be  seen  the  K(mian  ■  narrow  channels,  extend  about  40  m.  frcfli  >. 
tendencies  of  the  Oxford  movement  even  at  to  N.,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  lircf 
that  period,  were  published  in  London  in  1838.    river.      They  are  situated   in    the   FryhwiAl 

FUY,  EUztbfth,  an  Englisii  philanthropist,  renowned  for  its  |)eantiful  scenerr.  At'tL«  X. 
born  at  Bramorton,  near  Norwich,  May  21,  end  of  the  lakes  is  the  village  of  Frykorndf. 
17S(»,  died  in  Kamsgate,  Oct.  12,  1845.  She  '  and  at  the  S.  extremity  is  the  nuall'towiidf 
was  the  daughter  of  John  0 urney  of  Norwich,  i  Frykstaden. 

The  family  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,        FRYXELLf  Aaders,  a  Swedish  historian,  hen 
but  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  its  usages  either  '  at  Hesselskog,  in  Dalecarlia.  Feb.  7,  1795.    B« 
in  dress,  language,  or  social  habits.     But  in     studied  in  the  university  of   Up»aL  becmw  a 
ITO^^  William  Savery,  an   American  Quaker,  i  professor,  a  clergyman,  anil  prorort  of  Ncfth 
visited  England,  and  by  his  means  Elizabeth  ■  \Vennland,  which  post  he  reslfmed   in  lM7li 
was  eonverte<l  to  the  strict  piety  and  customs  1  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  historiral  It- 
of  a  "plain  Friend."    In  1800  she  was  married     bors,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  Tisud 
to  Joseph  Fry,  and  in  1810  uhe  became  a  min-  '  many  countries.     His  fame  resta  upon  fail 
istor.     In  18i:i  she  made  her  tirst  visit  to  New-  .  nittehtr  vr  Swfnsl'a  HUtorUn   f"  Nai        » 
gate  ])risou,  and  in  1817  succeede<l  in  establish-  '  of  Swedish  History,"  S4  volg..  ]S3!^*^i,prt 
ing  a  s('h<Md  and  nmnufactory  within  the  pris-     of  which,  relating  to  Gustavna  Adolphmte 
on,  or^'anized  a  ladies'  association  for  the  ref-     been  translated  into  several  lanfroape^. 
ormation  of  the  prisouers,  and  thenceforward  I      FTAD  PASHA,  a  Turkish   PtateFinan.  bon  ii 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  promotion  of  :  Constantinople  about  1814,  died  in  Niee.  FA 
I)ns<m  reform.     AVithin  a  few  years  her  intlu-  ;  11,  1809.     He  received  an  excellent  edi 
en<'e  was  apparent  in  most  of  the  jails,  houses    and  his  father's  fortune  havinpheen  cc 
of  correction,  lunatic  asyhnus,  and  infinnarie.s     by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  he  studied  nnedic"- 
of  the  United  Kintrdom.     From  1837  to  1842  ,  18IU  ho  was  appointed  physician   to 
she  made  several  journeys  in  France  and  in  I  miralty  and  accompanied  the  naral  e 
northern  and  central  Europe,  visiting  prisons,     to  Tripoli.     Ketuminj;  to  Constai 
and  ex[K>unding  her  plans  of  improvement  to  '  entered   the  diplomatic   aerricc,   auu  w 
the  publi<^  authorities. —See  '*  Memoirs  of  f-liz-  '  became  an  attach^  of  the  Turkish  em 
abetli   Fry,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals  '  L(mdon,  and  in  1843  second  drap 
and  Letters,  edited  by  Two  of  her  Daughters"  |  Forte  and  director  of  the  burean  oi  \ 
(2  vols.,  London,  1847).  After  having  fulfilled  special  misaioiviM 

FK1\  WlllliDi  Hfary,  an  American  composer    and  Portugal,  he  was  made  first  drai 
and  journalist,  born  in   Philadelphia  in  An-  !  1845,  grand  rcferendarr  of  the  4     as 
gust.  IHIT),  died  in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  ;  missioner  general  in  the  I)annL 
I>ec.  *21,  1H<I4.     His  father,  William  Fry,  was  .  ties  in  1848,  minister  of  the  inteti^- 
proprietor  of  the  **  National  (Jazett^;"  of  Phil-  '  her,  1&49,  and  minister  of  foreifsnal 
adelpbia.     His  aptitude   for  music   was  very  .  lie   strenuously  opposed   the  Ruin        ■ 
early  manifested.     His  first  orchestral  produc-  i  sions  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war, 
tioU"^  Wire   four  overtures  perft»rmed   by  the  '  signed  his ofiice in  March,  1958,  ii 
philharmonic  society  of  Philadelphia  in  18.'15,  :  of  a  dispute  with  Prince  Ifenduk 
for  which  he  received  an  honorary  medal  frotn  i  sian  ambassador.     In  1954  he  oim 
the  s«K'iety.     In  ls:i«»  he  became  regularly  con-  I  rcctionary  movements  in  Epima, ; 
ne<'ted  with  tliO  ''  National  (razette,"  and  in    came  a  member  and  president  %n 
1S41  he  was  eniraged  as  editor  <»f  the  Philadel-  '  established  council  (fanWmaf),  and 
pbia  '*  Ledgrr."     In  is^o  hj^  opi-ra  of  •*  Leo-    for  several  years  as  minister  of  f#«w 
nora''  was  ])erfoniied  in  Philadel[i]iia,  and  in  i  In  ]80O-*ft1  he  distingnished  hims 
ls.*is  an  Italian  version  of  it  was  pnnluced.    In    missioner  in  Damascus  and  tibe  Lp 
L^W'i  he  vi-ited  Euri»pc,  and  remained  there  six     in  November,  1R61,  hecanie  p 
vt-ars,  ri'-idingehietly  in  Paris,  nod  c«»rre«pond-  .  resigned  in  IfifiS,  and  was  rail        r  toi ' 
'v.\\i  W'th  variou>  m-wspapiTs.     In  18."i'2  1m*  de-     th.it  period  till   18^6.      Hia  |iiv^       I 
livrnd  in  New  York  a  serit-<  of  t<'n  lectures    traticm  of  financial  afTaira  bad  v 
on    tlu'    lii-tory  of  mu<ic,    a**   ilhwtrationN  to    paired  his  ]iopularity,  but  hia  pTt 
V. hirli    he    eoi::po<ed    two   symphonies   "The     rope  as  a  brilliant  diplomatist  led  u 
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to  t!i<-  fiiri-ii:a  fffiet  in  I*4<>7,  Anli  Paslia  bcinf; 
(truiiil  vi7i,T.  Hu  iirj:v<l  tliu  buIud  W  vinit  lliu 
[iriiidi'iil  Kurnin-iin  i<overi'l».'ii!i,  nc<'oi]i|ianie<1 
iiiiti  111)  tliu  joLiriivr.  uDil  dkil  whilu  rt4iilin)t 
nt  NJ(->'  t'i>r  tli>;  liciK'Ht  of  lii."  hcultli.  Ik-  xtm 
Eiini[H.';iii  ill  his  muiiniTs  nnil  in  inHny  uf  his 
vi«n-s,  s|Hiki.-  Kri-ni'li  tlucnily,  mid  w&s  regarded 
a«  tliu  iihlu^t  Tiirliish  stiitesmuQ  of  liis  day. 
llu  wn-i  r»iiil  of  imulry.  iind  won  ono  of  thu 
uarlii-st  iiii-TiiliLT?<  iif  tliu  Turkiiih  aeadi'my  of 
srieiji'f  HTid  litiTiitiin:.  lit'  [iiililJKliL'd  a  Turkish 
pminiiiiir  lIS-l^i,  nnd  Zu  reriti »ur  la  queation 

net.  or  Jua  dc  FiM.  Slnll  af,  a  hody  of 
wati-r  Iviiji;  ljvttvi-i-n  tliu  X.  W.  piirtion  of 
WiohitDftou  tL-rritory  tiiid  tlic  S.  E,  cxtnuiity 
of  Vuiii'tiiivvr  i«h(nd.  It  i-ntvrs  the  Pucilic  at 
Ciiji.'  Fhittiry.  UD'I  cmiiiimiisH's  with  the  Riilf 
of  (iuorKiu  thrmiKh  l^)s»ril)  and  Ilaro  Btruitft. 
It  i^  ahout  iH'i  m.  liaa.  1 1  in.  widv  at  \U  W.  and 
23  111.  lit  it«  K.  und.  ami  fri:i>  from  stjiiiiK 

RfHS  J«hHa  %rpMiik  tm,  a  (icrmiin  clictn- 
ixt,  l...ni  i.t  M:itt,-ii:!.II.  Mot  l.'i,  I7T1.  died  in 
Miinii'ti.  ^[:L^l'll  r,,  |H.-,i;.  He  was  profi-ssur  of 
niiiiL'ru]i'f.'>'  :inii  ilK'miHtry  at  I.andshut  and 
»nlrsi:i|iiiiiily  in  Munii  li,  whori-  he  was  also 
ap|iiiLnti-cl  kot'iivr  uf  iliu  iiiiiiiTjiloKiciil  i-ullvc- 
tioii*.  and  iiukl  ottit-r  iiu]«>rtiint  fuiu-lioDS  in  con- 
Dectit'n  n-jtli  MtivDtilii'  ili-|>arliiii-nts.  lie  niado 
vnrioiH  i-lifinii-al  diM-ovvrict  Hnd  Kiit!arclii;s, 
aiol  was  i->>[H'<'ia]ly  distiii^niiiilii-d  fur  liU  inven- 
tion i>f  siihiMc  t'liLwi  and  ItH  iit>l>l ■•''<( i'>n  to 
atori'oolii'iiiiiy,  a^  i-x|ilHinL-<l  in  liin  Jkml'inij, 
Eigri-i^hit/ti II  mill  S'litziii'irriiihiHg  Jf*  Wiii- 
ttn/l-iii-n  1 1H.",7).  ATiiiin;;  his  im»t  valuable  I'on- 
Iribiiliiiij^  til  niiTK'niliKiy  in  \m  X-ifHri/mrhifAtr 
de*  Mi'itr.ilrii'-ltH.  iriHiuk'd  in  his  Gtfimmtllf 
tlfhr\iteii  I  )Hr>ii).  His  lifi.-  han  bueti  written  liv 
Kohrll  (I'^'ll, 

FKHS,  Knnd  IMarlrh,  a  Gorman  phj-iii-inn, 
born  in  ItainliiT^.  Due.  7.  lrto.1,  died  in'Urntln- 
geo,  Ih-c.  'i.  IH.'"-''.  IIu  Btiidiid  at  ^'UrxhiinT' 
where  he  becauK-  an  a^Hislant  »f  Seltonlein. 
Mill  wan  snl>M,-<iuentlT  iin>fesiu>r  there,  an'l  from 
JtiSS  in  (iottinicen.  lie  was  h  hi|;h  authority 
on  mKuh>:;v.  diaimostifii,  and  thcrnpeulies. 
Ilii  primiiial  workx  me  :  Hie  iraiitAa/ln, 
Veriiiiilrriiii/i'ii  dtr  II.kiI  iiikI  ihrir  Anhiiiigr 
(3  vol".,  Ciittin^'eTi.  ]SHi-'41);  I>it  .Vtfttiii 
Srkrit1-t.lt,r  ul.,r  .li.-  l.„h,».-;,e  h,  J/fit«-A- 
l.inJtl'**-''!:  imA  l..l.rh...-k  der  ti^fi-ielUu  Xm>- 
la^ir  «,,.l  n.r.;.i,  i-l  vols.,  1H4.VN). 

fTCHK.  or  Fatbolat,  LrMkard  rwk  a  German 
botanist,  horn  at  Wt'iiidini.'en,  ^wnhijL  -Ian.  17, 
ISOl.  tiiHt  Miiy  III.  l-'iiiii.  lie  studied  at  Erfurt 
aitd  IntCoUliidt.  Hdo[ited  thediK-trinenoi'  l.ulhvr. 
became  in  l-V.'i)  [>ri>fes.''or  of  meilicine  iit  Inpil- 

p-BvJ  i.f  Aii-i.;ieh.  and  h.i.i  (In-  eliuir  of  med-  ' 
icine  at  Tiil.in:;en  fr..in  l.-i.l.",  ii||  \,U  ii,>itlh.  IK- 
wan  kitii;htv<l  1>y  Chark-»  V.     lie  eoiitrilmled 

the  Aral.  I.hv^iriaTi-  :in<l  n'-torin-r  lln' (ifeeks 
to  Ei-'tior.  A-i  a  lH>t;ini'<t  he  rorrecteil  inaiir 
rorrcnt  errora  in  the  noiiiiiii'Iiitnre  of  iilaiits. 
An    .\"K-rii-ur.    jihrnl.  the   fiidiMa,  heflr.  his 
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name.  He  wrote  a  number  of  medical  and 
boiaoieal  works,  of  wbicli  tite  moitt  important 
ii  I)«  Hittoria  .Stirjnum  (fol.,  Uiu«l,  1642). 

FlYlbJll,  jiopularly  culled  Ladies'  Eardbop, 
a  itontis  of  ornHmeiital  and  luoBtty  very  showy 
plunts,  beliinpn^  to  the  natural  onler  ona- 
'  gmrtit.  The  tlowora  of  the  flK'bsin  hare  the 
I  tube  of  the  ealyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with 
,  the  limb  fuur-lobcil,  spreailiDg  or  recurved ; 
[  four  iiettild,  attai-hcd  to  the  calyx  tubu,  and 
I  usually  shorter  than  Ihe  calyi  lobes  and  of  a 
dill'ercnt  I'olor ;  eight  staiuenri,  and  a  threadlike 
style.  The  fruit  is  a  four-celled,  many-seeded 
berry,  which  is  ovate-gloliose  or  oblong  in 
shape.  The  siweieH  are  shrubs  or  small  treen, 
having  usually  o|ii>osite  leaves,  thu  Huwcrs 
borne  ujiou  hIqicIu  axillary  [ledicels,  or  some- 
times they  are  disposed  in  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  I'erha|is  the  history  of  no 
other  itreenhmise  plant  presents  so  many  inter- 
estinfi  items  ae  do  the  changes  produced  bv  the 
hybridizin)rand  rearing  of  new  varieties  of  this 
elegant  Ilower.  I^iuilon,  in  his  "  Encyrlo|Ncdia 
of  JMants''  (1H21)|,  gives  only  four  species  and  a 
single  varieiy ;  in  his  "  Arlioretum  et  Frutiee- 
tuiii  Itritannicuiu  "  (lS-14)  ho  pvcs  21  species. 
At  present  there  are  alHiut,*!')  admitted  species, 
while  the  varieties  protluced  t>y  cnttivaloi's  are 
nhiiost  innumerable,  each  vear  bringing  a  long 
list  of  •■  novelties"  in  fileli-ias.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  found  in  New  Zealand,  the  ge- 
nus Is  an  American  one,  most  of  the  s|ieries 
being  nativen  of  the  Mexican  and  Brazilian 
mountains.  Tlie  fui'lisiaK  in  cultivation  may  lie 
divided  into  three  sections:  the  I'ing-Howeri-d, 
the  short-tlowered.  anil  those  with  the  tlowers 
in  ]iaiiicli-s.     Aumng  the  short- Bo wered  fuch- 


sias i*  F.  r*r;«n,  (;,l*.  cuIIih]  F.  'lUmm  bv 
•<..ine  Horislsi  from  t'liili,  u  hi<  li  lor  m^inv 
.vears  was  the  only  kind  known  in  tlie  rnil.-l 
States,  anil  considered  not  iimre  than  4ii  years 
Aft'  line  of  the  iijo^i  elegiinl  of  plants,  con- 
spicuous for  its  ftsillary  aud  drm.ping  flowcri, 


Frcn>iA 


rrcrs 


'K<1  {«'.alT.    if  Dot  inpoMible,  to  cletcrmiiie  at  tU 

<»l»i  luW    6>iDi  wbat  it>«cin  the  [>rMt->it  bijiblT  r 

■>  >>r  tliri:«    vari«l:ir«  have  btro  obtsinLtl,  aa  tbcv  Imt 

vxii-an  ■>)••:-    bybridizci]  and  cnM£«d  to  mcb  an  ei 

&[.<'■;«  fucb-     ibe  Ijpii-al  I'uniu  iu-«   ubliteratc4.     'm 

jU:  ibv    ii^w  l"-tb  duubie  anil  «in^l«  varieiie*;  i 

JD  ^iiue  ibe  jii-tAl^  arv  multiplied  Iumd 

ibai  ivDilrn  ibtr  lliiwers  raunrtroas.  i 

U  I'lir  varietT  in  itbirb  not  unlv  ii  thr 

of  I>cial9  incrv:L«e(l,  but  tbt  lou^c  iiiam«> 

bvM4iie  potaloiil  and  (cire  tbc  lluwer  a  « 

iw-i>jturi«<l  Bpi^aranc*:.     In  a  flori!ii'»  > 

i-dtiiiTi  wi;  have:  raUx  red  and  corolla 

Ixjlb  ^DfHe  anil  doable ;   ralTx   red  and 

|iiir[>lL-  ur  bluibb.  sinpli.'  and  ilnnble;  aa< 

uliiti-  and  curulla  red   or   uiher  caIut. 

and  donlile.  Besides  tlivse  Kctiuns,  n 

i>f  wliitb  tbere  are  many  Tsrieticf.  tua 

I'l'W  kinds  wiih  rarie^Ied   ruliafcr.     Tb< 

).'roHin|t  kinds  are  freqniiitlT  trained  U 

!-it-iiii<.  and  form  »u]>erb-lui>kiD|;  oljtvt* 

i-vnikTvutorr.     Mr.   Downins   Ihoiubl 

firatliiiii.  amunfT  manv   kinda,   was  tb« 

M)rt  fortbid  trestmeot.     Tlie  dovers  ai 

lit  ihi'ir  best  when   riewed   troiu  b^oi 

tiiene  "pillar"  t'uobsiag,  as  tbev  or*  ■ 

llit-ir  tluwersvL-ll  above  the  otiMrvcr* 

.  n-e  have  seen  tbe  Bome    vftei-t  prodM 

tniiuinK  ll'^  plants  to  tlie  ratter*  i>f  a 

\>n-j.  M^H^Ic■t.  nnil    boiisv.    Fuclmiaa  are  admirable  filanu  to 

[iilii«;  an  ele[!iint    nier  dvcuratiuo  ;    the  winter-blucaninic 

e  <jf  I'ltd  al>out    aru  few,  and  disuppiiintmeni  uften  r^'Mill 

il  Miiriii.     A>  uii  vXttiniile  of  tliose    a  wnnt  of  knowledge  of  tliis  tact.    T1 

"     "    '"      usi-il  in  En^rlatid  to  M>mc  eitrnt  as  bet 

plants,  bni  the  lieat  of  our  rummera  h  * 
veri-  fi>r  these  natives  of  tbe  lit»a] 
foriDlH.    Tlieir  i)ro)ier  nv«  ia  in  luc  >■ 
ilfcurutiAD  of  rooms,  coDscrraiotiea,  ood  i 
da-i,  tlidUffli  in  a  well  shaded  plac* 
lie  Inmed  into  the  open  border, 
iinve  tinished  floweriofc  tbe  planta  mi 
nlliiwnl  torett  and  be  kept  in  the  eel 
February  or  March,  vhen  they  mar  U 
into  piiwth.      Fuelisiai  are  propi  t 

tlie  fFTcnteHt  ease  from  euiti&in  ui   t^ 
Hliixits ;  a  piittinfr  an  inch  or  two  la       if 
itIv  treated,  may  be  pown  to  a  p 
ffi-t  liijiii  in  a  sin^rle  seaHHi.     0> 
rt.-ndini-n  with  wliich   shuols  Mar*  u 
stem,  the  plants  are  readily  trained  to  a) 
ilal,  bunh.  or  plolinlar  fonn.     The      m 
rnffinrii  is  used  in  Cbili  to  make  a  wta 
ini;  matter,  and  the  leave*  and  1 
Dse<l  for  some  kinds  <rf  nedieine.     t     ■  -• 
of  /".  micfophyUa  are  vcrr  aweet. 
F.  rtrorlicala,  a  native  of  New  Zm 
).Ttf<lily  eaten  by  Bwine;  and  so»v< 
u'litn  riiie.  tiiat  altempta  tiave  bt 
list'  the  !ipefic»  a."  a  suRar  plant. 
FIfl'S  (tir.  oi'Hir,  a  aeaweed).  a  i 
i'iiiiiiiiiil>.'>l  nt    niHrine  nielaniis|iennous alpse.    Oft 
'-.  till-  |>nnii-lo     wliich  i>  readily  reoofniiied  hv 
iiiiki'ii :    the    vessels  in  the  RulMtancc  of  i  ja 

1. .!.,•>   irtiiti-     v4.  there  arc  hut  two  *pecte>ii|i  i 

!■  :il-i  the  jn-    i-.imM  (if  the  I'nited  ^tatM,  tvt>  ■ 

Id  L>v  dltlicull.     coa«t,  aud  two  U)iun  the  c<  «•  ■ 


illi  imni.-led  or  Hiisti-rrd  HuWith.  we  may  eiti 
i-Ir.T-liki-fii.li-i,i(/".  u'-'-T-.^f.-M. which nol 
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and  N<wf<)uiullan<!.  They  are  found  upon 
r<H.*ky  .•*!!« >ros  frrowing  hetwcun  Iii|;h  and  low 
wator   marks.      Our   Atlantic   spucies,  fucus 


ROO  ft. ;  the  Agasfliz  expedition,  in  the  United 
States  coast  survey  stoamer  Hassler  (1872), 
touod  Hpociniens   1,000  it.   long.     Dr.   J.  I). 


rtMirftloifmi  and  /'.  iiodogun^  are  popularly  Hooker,  in  the  "  Botany  of  the  Antiirctic  Voy- 
calh-*!  rook- Weed  and  hhi< hler- weed,  and  fonii  |  ago  of  II.  M.  Discovery*  Ships  Erebus  and 
a  lar^re   s^hare  of  the   vegetation  of  the  tidal 


rock**  fnun  New  .lersi'y  northward,  where  they 
are  conspicuous  at  low  tide  and  give  the  ro<'ks 
a  Very  >oinhre  api>earnnce.  Upon  the  shores 
of  northern  Europe  the  species  of  fucus  are 
valued  a<i  furnishing  an  important  part  of  the 
winter  f«>dder  of  cattle,  the  animals  being  reg- 
ularly driven  to  the  pa>turage  at  the  recess  of 
the  tide ;  in  some  hjcalities  these  seaweeds  are 
collected  aucl  boiled  witli  coarse  meal  as  a  food 
for  auimaN.  The  chief  vahie  of  these  plants 
npon  our  co:ists  is  as  a  fertilizer,  and  in  some 
localities  hirge  'juantitics  are  co]lecte<l  to  apply 
to  the  hind,  wiiere  they  rapidly  decompose. 
Defore  the  <liscovery  of  the  pro(!ess  of  pre- 
paring <odA  t'roui  common  s;dt,  the  species  of 
fucus  Were  <»f  considerable  economical  impifr- 
tance,  a>  their  ashes,  calle<l  kelp,  were  thecliief 


Terror,  in  the  years  1839-'43,''  gives  an  in- 
teresting account,  among  others,  of  the  gigan- 
tic Lesionia  fuceseenB  and  maeroeyitin,  Seen 
from  the  surface  in  sailing  over  them,  they 
appear  like  groves  of  trees,  their  stems  from 
8  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  of 
the  fonner  species  spreading  out  and  dividing 
into  sprays,  from  which  the  leaves  are  sus- 
pended. Covered  with  parasitic  algfC,  and 
with  numerous  species  of  adhering  shell  fish, 
as  the  chitons  and  patellie,  and  many  Crustacea 
and  radiata  swarming  among  their  tangled 
roots,  while  fish  of  ditlerent  species  are  seen 
darting  through  their  foliage,  they  remind  one 
of  the  coral  reefs  of  tr(g>ical  seas.  Their  stems 
strewed  upon  the  beaches  appear  like  drill- 
wood,  and,  as  they  decjiy,  exhale  an  almost 
insufferable  odor  like  that  of  putrid  cabbage. 


source  «>f  so<l;u  and  atror<k*<l  a  large  income  The  macrocyatU  pyrtfcra  is  a  conspicuous 
to  the  owners  of  estates  u)>on  the  coasts  of  species  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  is  also  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  in-  the  south  Atlantic*.  It  forms  stems  from  5  ft. 
hmbitJintfl  of  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  other  •  to  several  hundred  feet  long,  which  bear  pear- 
ulands.  But  little  kelp  is  now  pnxluced,  as  I  sha]>ed  air  vessels.  It  is  seen  upon  the  beaches 
other  source**  furnish  siwla  more  cheaply ;  but  .  rolled  up  by  the  waves  in  great  strands  larger 
some  is  still  burned  for  the  pur])ose  of  pro-  ,  than  a  man*s  b<Mly,  entamrled  one  with  another. 
curing  iodine,  of  wliicii  the  fuci  and  the  rela-  '■  The  harbors  about  the  Falkland  islands,  Ca]>e 
ted  Seaweeds  are  the  only  available  source. —  '  Horn,  and  Kerguelen  Lan<l  are  im>  filled  with 
Besides  living  species  of  fuci,  there  are  others  \  it  that  l>oats  can  hardly  be  forced  through. — 
of  particular  interest  from  the  occurrence  of  '  The  charcoiU  o{\fucu9  re^icuhnmt^  or  bla<lder- 
their  fossil  remains  in  the  most  ancient  strati-  |  weed,  has  l>ecn  used  in  goitre  and  scrofulous 
fied  rocks,  associated  with  those  of  the  oldest  '  affections.  Its  efhcacy  dei>ends  upon  the  itNline 
funni  of  animal  life,  also  marine,  to  which  they  |  which  it  contains,  although  in  much  less  quan- 
no  doubt  served  as  nutriment.  They  are  abun-  tity  than  F.  Jifjitafttn  (or  lamiuuria  tfitjifafa) 
dmntly  met  with  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Ap-  !  and  other  deej>-sea  plants.  The  whole  plant 
pftlachians.  covering  the  surface  of  the  slabs  .  has  been  enifdoyed  in  substance,  deco<'ti<in,  and 
with  irregularly  shaped  ridges.  The  tlagstones  extract,  for  the  pur|»ose  of  diminishing  obesity, 
obtained  from  the  I  or t age  group  «)t'  the  New  and  with  alleged  succe.»»s.  /'.  (or  tjignrtinn) 
York  system  so  abound  with  them,  that  the  A/7//ii/iMdrf>r^//«  has  some  reputation  in  Europe 
fossils  are  Si.*en  in  every  village  where  these  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  said  also  to  Ih)  a 
stones  are  usi'd  tor  the  sidewalks.     They  are  '  febrifuge. 

particularly  noted  in  the  streets  of  (leneva,  X.  |  F^ilL  the  material  used  for  pro<h]cing  heat 
T.  (See  Hall's  "  (ieology  of  New  York,"  p.  '  by  combustion.  AVoo<l,  the  most  universally 
242.)  The  fossil  fuci  of  the  most  ancient  for-  '  known  variety  of  fuel,  presents  itself  in  forms 
nstions,  according  to  A.  Brongniart,  are  m(»st  \  and  qualities  varying  with  the  tree,  and  to 
nearly  related  to existinir  species,  which  belong  some  extent  with  the  part  from  which  it  is 
to  tropical  climates;  but  the  fonns  of  marine  obtained.  It  is  made  up  of  several  compounds 
▼eietatioti  found  fossil  in  the  rocks  of  the  sec-  ;  — the  wo«Mly  tissue  or  lignine.  the  saj),  and  the 
ondary  and  tertiary  formation  resemble  those  alkaline  and  earthy  matters  which  remain  after 
now  living  in  tetnperate  climates. — Some  combustion  as  it«  ash.  It  also  contains  a  vari- 
species  of  alg;e  formerly  placed  in  the  gi*nus  >  able  ]>roiHirtion  of  water.     The  first  two  nnme<i 

£)us  and  others  related  to  it,  found  abtnit  the  are  its  combustible  ingredients,  U]M>n  which  its 
nds  ott*  the  southern  extremity  of  Stmth  value  as  fuel  depends;  and  of  these  the  liirnine 
America,  are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  par-  is  of  chief  importan<*«»,  often  constitutinsi  in 
ticular  n«>tice.  They  gn>w  up  from  deeply  thoroughly  dried  wood  05  per  cent.  t>r  more 
sunken  rocks,  ^nd  spread  over  the  surface  of  ,  of  its  weight.  Yet  it  is  not  the  ingredient 
the  oci-an.  pres^-ntingthe  appearance  of  exten-  '  which  gives  to  the  w«>od  its  distinctive  charac- 
■relj  inundated  meadows.  Ships  penetrate  ter,  except  s<i  far  as  this  de]H*nds  on  its  density, 
with  ditiicnlty  through  the  obstructions  they    for  pun*  lignine,  freed  fnmi  the  matters  soluble 

CeseDt.     The  stems  grow   very  rapidly,   and    in  water,  a Icoliol.  or  alkalies,  is  of  unifonncom- 
re  lK.H;n  known  to  attain  the  length  of  7<m»  ft. ;     position  in  all  wikxIs  and  leaves.     The  siip  and 
l4UUuur«>ux  desiTil»es  them  as  even  cxceedinif    tlie  matters  it  brines  with  it  ditferin  the  differ- 
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ent  woods ;  on  those  of  tho  pine  family  the  sap 
bestows  their  resinous  properties,  on  the  oak 
its  tannin,  and  on  all  the  peculiar  extractive 
matters  which  distinguish  them.  Its  propor- 
tion is  small  in  the  mass  of  the  wood,  and  varies 
at  different  seasons.  Schabler.  found  that  the 
ash  tree  felled  in  January  contained  of  water 
2<s-8  parts,  while  that  cut  in  April  contained 
«S8'5  parts;  the  sycamore,  33*6  in  January,  and 
40-3  in  April ;  tho  white  fir,  52-7  and  01-6.  As 
the  expulsion  of  the  water  present  involves  the 
consumption  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the 
wood,  the  more  thoroughly  this  is  air-dried 
or  8easone<l,  the  greater  is  its  heat-producing 
])Ower.  As  it  dries  it  loses  sometimes  one  fifth 
of  its  weight,  yet  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
that  which  remains  is  moisture.  If  this  bo 
all  expelled,  the  wood  will  absorb  from  the  air 
10  per  cent,  or  more  of  moisture.  The  mean 
quantity  of  hygrometric  water  in  100  parts  of 
various  specimens  of  wood  is  thus  given  in  the 
treatise  of  Kichardson  and  Ronahls;  in  cord 
wood  the  seasoning  would  not  have  been  so 
effectual  as  in  the  specimens  employed : 


SIX  MONTHS  AI-TER  FF.LLINfi. 


RmIiioui 
woo«l«. 


NoD-iv*iiio<u 


Tnink  wckmI 

Ilnish  w<hkI — 

Youu^r  branch  wohI 

IN  TIIE  DRIFIST  STATF, 

Tnmk  wootl f 

Ilni.Hh  w«hmI 

YouD}(  branch  wckhI 


The  gravity  of  wood  varies  greatly  with  tho 
different  specios,  and  also  with  its  condition  as 
to  dryness.  Though  tho  solid  fibre  is  heavier 
than  water,  tho  air  oimtained  in  the  cells  causes 
it  commonly  to  fioat.  As  the  fibre  is  the 
heaviest  ingredient,  a  greater  weight  in  dry 
wood  indicates  a  greater  proportiim  of  woo<ly 
or  combustible  matter.  Tho  experiments  of 
Marcus  Bull  upon  American  woods  were  con- 
ilucted  with  great  nicety,  the  specific  gravity 
of  each  being  taken  by  coating  the  dry  sample 
w^ith  a  varnish  of  the  same  weight  as  water, 
thus  retaining  the  air  in  the  cells.  The  table 
on  p.  517  is  containe<l  (except  changes  in  some 
of  the  namesj  in  his  original  memoir,  read 
Ay>ril  7,  1820,  and  published  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Anu'rican  TMiilosophical  Society" 
(vol.  iii.,  now  series  pp.  1 -•»<»).  This  gives  the 
weight  of  a  conl  of  wocxl  as  it  should  l>e  put 
up,  the  interstitial  niatt<Teven  tluMi  amounting 
to  44  parts  in  1  no  of  the  whole  bulk  ;  as  it  often 
much  i'xreeds  this,  the  mea-^ure  aflords  an  esti- 
mate (»f  the  <piantity  of  woimIv  matter  even 
more  uncertain  than  would  bo  the  estimate  bv 
weight,  variable  as  this  has  !>oon  shown  to  be. 
The  arranirement  of  thr  columns  i-*  as  follows: 
A,  specific  gravity;  H.  l!)s.  avoirdiip«)is  in  on«» 
cord;  C.  charcoal  in  inn  parts  of  dry  wimkI 
by  woiglit ;  I),  spocitic  gravity  of  <lry  coal;  E, 
11)S.  of  drv  coal  in  one  l»ushol;  \'\  lbs.  of  drv 
coal  from  one  cord  of  dry  wood ;  Ci,  bushels 


iiet  Or 


of  coal  from  one  cord  of  dry  wood :  11.  time 
in  hours  and  minates  daring  which  IM'  oi 
heat  were  maintained  in  the  room  Ir  the 
combustion  of  1  lb.  of  each  wood ;  I,  Tahie  U 
specified  quantities  of  each  wood  comiimd 
with  shcll-bqrk  hickory  as  the  etandaid.— 
When  wood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heal. 
its  more  volatile  ingredients,  as  the  hygro- 
metric mobture,  first  escape ;  its  gaseont  sb- 
ments  are  next  disturbed  from  their  state  af 
equilibriara,  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxT|n 
when  set  free  from  one  combination  enter'iMP 
now  ones ;  ]>ortions  of  these  gases  eombms  to 
]>roduco  water;  other  portions  seize  apoa  tk 
carbon  and  form  with  this  a  multifnde  of  a- 
stable  compounds,  varying  with  the  deffrsc  «f 
temperature  and  the  profiortions  of  the  dt- 
ments  present.  If  tlie  process  be  ooodoeiiA 
in  close  vessels  away  from  the  action  of  or  ff 
oxygen,  the  volatile  ingredients  may  bedrim 
off  in  the  form  of  intlammable  gaseSi  ani  d 
va[iOTB  of  water  holding  in  solution  nnacfiNi 
combustible  principled,  and  last  of  all  tht  la- 
pors  of  the  resins  and  ethereal  oils  oonstitatiBr 
tar.  When  wood  is  consumed  in  the  air,  k 
is  first  applied  to  drive  out  tJie  voIatiU 
ments.  The  hydrogen  eliminated  in 
of  the  fuel  at  a  heat  below  that  oi 
takes  hold  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  carb 
meeting  the  air  they  rapidly  enter  into  «• 
nation  with  oxygen.  New  snpplii 
volatile  ingredients  are  disturbed  Airtl 
in  the  mass  of  the  burning  body«  and 
their  ignition  serve  to  keep  up  the 
the  Bup])ly  of  oxygen  is  sufficient,  the  < 
tion  is  complete,  and  the  volatile  pra 
the  distillation  ])rocess,  if  generated  at 
immediately  into  the  stable  compi 
bonic  acid  and  water.  The  carbon  m^u 
its  surface  by  tho  oxygen  of  t  i 
more  slowly,  and  a  portion  of  it  u 
after  the  fiame  and  rapid  cb< 
caused  by  tho  combustion  '^^  ita 
ciates  Imve  disappeared.  ii* 
of  heat  is  required,  as  in  mc 
a  condensed  form  of  ftiel  likt;  vi 
efiTective  thon  one  contunine  sane 
wliich  in  their  combustion  i 
certain  amount  of  heat,  as  unr/ 
but  partially  consumed,  past  the 
the  efifcct  is  wanted,  carrying  « 
])ortion  of  the  carbcn  of  the 
more  caloric- rendered  latent  tl  i 

of  combustion  of  an  equal  Wvi^k.  .J 
is  capable  of  absorbing.     The 
the  pyromctrical  effect  of  wood 
would  be  still  greater  than  it       « 
for  the  property  of  charcoal  of 
ing  moisture  from  the  air.  p 

sirable  to  apply  the  heat  senen 
bustion  at  a  distance  from        ft 
beratory  furnaces,  ftiel       k  c« 

with  a  flame. — As  chfe»ro« 
wood  by  charring,  so  firn      w 
tained  in  a  condensed  fo 
coal,  and  from  the  hit 
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VAKIKIY  OK   \V«K»I).  A. 

■WhlN'  ash.  fr'ixiiuiM  Ain*rivaiut ()'772 

Ali{>U'.  fiijrUM  nnllUfs 0-ft»7 

W  hitf  \t*-**'\\.  f'i'j'in  rrrru'jinrti 0''J4 
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Ainf  ri<'»n  "•L«-j»tiiiit,  cin^ttnnni  rri*iui 0-.V2 

Willi  fhi-rry.  «■» ruMW*  I'irijhtiiimi (»\'y.»7 

I^HnviMMl.  ci>rnuHjfnriilit 0'*1A 

Whit«»  fliil.  nlmuM  Amrrivntui {y'Mi 

Pour  Kiini,  « */**'/  '/'  ultilttifii t»-7«Bj 

Hwit't  ^uin.  Ihjni'liiinhf  /•  titifmcijltiti o  iBU 

Sh«-ll-liurk  lii«kory,  carifo  nlha 1«>*m» 

llir-Diit  hirkory,  V '.  porn'mi o-'.Ml» 

Wi'-trrn  liirkory.  / '.  mUiUitii  t 0-'>*.» 

Wit<-h  \vM*'\.  hiivfiiiiflin  ViryinU'it •»  7"*4 

Aiiirrirnii  IhijIv.  //# x  njhiat 0(5 H 

AiiuTir:iii  h<»riiUMiii,  fvir/'/w I/*  Anim'rtimi... .  «»T'3» 

M«iuiitAin  hunl.  liihniii  httifttHtt iVWA 

Hani  rii.iiilf.  fi«vr  Mi,vft4trinum <ff>44 

Si»ft  iiiii{>l<'.  .1.  ruhruhi 0  W»7 

I^rtTf  iiiaj.'ni»-'ix  tmi(/nofiit  ffnintfifiorti O'lJtiA 

t*hi-*tniit  w  hit**  ifik.  qurrcuM  prinnn U-««<i 

W  hlti-  «*ak.  V  """' ''■■^''•'i 

r<>!»t  nak.  V  >»''f»''if"f>*i  f •»'77A 

lUrn'fi  jMTufp  M.ik.  V.  i ■«/^ "'m i iy'XI 

i*in  <^tk.  fj.  ffifuiftriM I)- 747 

S«Tiil»  liLiik  'lak.  V-  ili*'iMiit <»-7'Ji 

l:»i|  iittk.  V-  '•'''"■•'             '>*7"JS 

lianvn  isik.  <,;.  ni'jnt «)-*»M 

HiM'k  •hriiniit  Mik,  ^  //» /ill/*  mnnfirtu'd n-»]7s 

Yfllim-  Muk.  (^.  jirin  u*  'WUtniti'ttn <»-rt.'J* 

8|Miiiii*li  o;tk.  V  f'i'r'if'i "Mi 

PiTotiniiinii,  '//"sj,;/nm  I'i fji iiiii ini U'7ll 

YiHIi'W  piric.  "••ft.  J  iiiun  tnitiit l»-tV>l 

•ItT^i-y  piiii*.  /'.  nt  'j-it (M7S 

I1trii"i»iiM*.  /*.  ri-j,'/,! 0-426 

U  Lilt- |.i II.-. /'  */r. *////« 0-41S 

Yr!l"vr  piijii.ir.  iiriinfttnlf>n  fnfi/H'/,ni 0-.1<i8 

I^iiiilar<'>  [fiy'  ir.  jut/iuhiM  t/itiitfitii 0JW7 

hA5<.ArniN  H.ttui  i/riif  (ijficiniilf 0  ••H 

■U  iM  *<-rvli  H.  itiHeJiiut'hirr  ( '•imi'/e/iftK o  •«-*7 

Pyraiiiiin'.  j'/iifiin "h  ttriii/riit'i/in O-.'i'W 

Biark  ^»iliiiit.  /  "{//</«*  hhjrtf iYt\^\ 

^SwalIlp  wh«/rt]»-N«  rry.  r-irrhtiuni  rtiri/mf/i/^um  U'7'»- 
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Nitrons, 


8'2"'>8    1-4514 
u'2-:46    »->.s>6 


AlWi .V.i-l>.1> 

I)*'!!"'*'  iKMt,  wii—!  .if  A!l«  n..  61  -irji 

.••urfai'*'  juvit.  Twn'kiH'A  in. .  ♦'«»-  H»2 

iJL'ht  Mirfuii-  {K'at,  SlutniiiiQ  »*4)'iil>« 

Iii'iiik*  (M-ut,  '•  6ri47 


6- 614  82  ^i  ►7  1  25^^ 

5-771  :l.*'4iNi  0*^170 

•■.•72;*  81-L'*«'»  r-«*i6 

5- -75  8.S-1.V2  «•  V545 

5-616  81-44''!  1-(%MV1 


ml  flijirooal  or  coki*.     IViit,  whi<*li  is  fouii<l  in  !  tlio  nsli.    The  percent ajro  oftlio  iiiiniTnl  iiijrro- 

great  al»uinljin«*e  ami  easily  procured  in  many  ■  difntn  varies  in  jriMni  |K.*at  fnnn  1  to");  s«»nio 

Ol'tlio  Kun>pi'an  inuiitrios,  where  otlior  fuels  arc  .  ipialities  contain  niucli  more,  cvvu  33  percent., 

warco,  is  rlu-rc  niuch  more  lii^hly  appreciated  but  such  are  wol•thie^^  tor  fuel. 

than  it  is  in  the  I'nited  States.     Its  (pialitieH 

have  there  been  thornu^hly  investiirate^l,  and  ]                   "  ~ 

various  metliod^i  have  heen  contrived  for  iin-  i              VAUitrna.              cwhm.    ••::    nxyctn. 

proving  its  a4ia})tatinn  to  the  uses  for  whicli  it  ■ 

is  titted.     iSve  Pkat.)     As  a  fuel,  this  mate-  '  J"rf;<'«;iHjurhiiiiiMnwn..   :-;6_-4 

nal  IH  mui-li  used  for  donu-Ntic  puriM>st.'s  in  the  Ut-ln  Mirfan- jN-at.  wimhI  ,.f 

countries  where  it  ahuuntN,  and  it  is  applied  i 
bfith  in  the  raw  state  and  charred   to  manu- 
facturing operations.     In  the  nei^'hliorluMKl  <»f 

Carolinen-IlQtte,  near  Aichthal,  in  Styria,  sue-  i  __.  

ce^'sful  attempts  have  l»een  liia<le  to  .•^nielt  iron 

with   it   in  its  raw  state,  mixed  with  wo<xl ;  — Tlio  Chinese  have  tor  ajres  heen  in  the  hahit 

while  the  charcoal  ohtained  hy  cliarrin*:  it  has  '  of  mixing;  the  dust  troin  their  coal  mines  with 

lunjr  I'cen  succes>fully  applied  to  the  same  pur-  |  clay  and  hitumon.  and  also  with  refuse  matter, 

prts^*  in  r>oheniia,  Ihivaria.  France,  Ku>siiL,  and  and  such  artificial  fuel  is  in  China  an  arti<'le  of 

«»ther  etiuntrie.s.     ^Vhen  fre«»hly  cut,  peat  con-  eonsideral>le  trattic.     The  incthinls  intriMluced 

tain.s  fnnn  xo  to  !»o  por  cent,  of  water,  which  ,  in  western  Eur«»{»e  of  utilizing  the  dust  of  min- 

br  drvink'  iscommonlv  re<lu<-ed  to  ahout  2.*)  per  eral  «'oals  and  of  charcoal  are  nearlv  all  ha*ed 

cent.      When  well  dried,  the  heatin^r  power  of  '  upon  the  principle  «»f  making  these  suhstancis 

giMxl   peat   is  ahout  the  Name  as  that  (»f  wimkI,  ,  coliere  hy  thoroughly  incorporatinir  them  witli 

and  ahout  half  that  ot  hituminnus  coal.     The  tar  or  pitch,  ami  then  expotiinc  the  compound, 

followin::  analy-es  hy  Sir  Ilohert  Kane  and  I>r.  |  when  in«»uldeil  intn  Idocks,  in  some  case**  ti>  a 

W.    K.  SnHi>an  arc  of  peat  ilried  at  *J*2o     K.  j  current  «>f  air  t«>  dry  them,  and  in  others  to  a 

The  f»ro]>ortions  are  calculated  after  deducting  i  high  temperature  in  vessels  serving  the  pur- 
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pose  of  retorts.    Tlie  former  moile  of  drying  is 
employed  for  mixtures  of  oliarooal  dust,  tan,  and 
similar  substances,  with  tar  or  pitch,  and  the 
latter  when  refuse  bituminous  coal  is  used  with 
about  a  quarter  of  its  woijijht  of  pitch.     Unless 
this  distillation  is  conducted  at  a  heat  of  from 
400°  to  OOO''  F.,  BO  JUS  to  dispel  the  volatile  in- 
preilients,  there  is  danger  of  subsequent  spon- 
taneous combustion.      At  Blanzy  in  Franco 
the  c<»al  is  separated  from  the  slaty  and  py- 
ritous  particles,  and  is  then  crushed  and  in- 
tro<luce<l  into  a  circular  metallic  basin,  which 
revolves  horizontally  in  u  reverberatorr  fur- 
nace, the  tiamc  of  which  passes  under  it.     Hot 
tar  or  pitch  is  gradually  let  in  upon  the  coal 
from  a  reservoir  over  the  fire  to  the  amount  of 
7  or  H  per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  by 
fitationarv  rakes  attached  to  rods    let  down 
through  the  arched  cover.      When  sufficiently 
mixe<i,  the  materials  are  made  to  drc»j)  through 
the  bottom  into  a  receptacle,  whence  they  are 
removed  while  plastic  to  the  moulds  and  there 
pressed  by  the  hydraulics  machine.    The  process 
of  Mr.  Hessemer  appears  to  be  most  highly  ap- 
proved. It  is  ai)plie<l  only  to  tine  bituminous  coal 
without  mixture,  the  object  being  to  render  this 
plastic  by  heat  and  mould  it  by  heavy  pressure 
into  convenient  shapes.     In  the  softening  pro- 
cess the  coal  may  be  exy>ose<l  to  the  heat  long 
enough  for  a  porti<m  of  its  volatile  elements  to 
be  expelled,  by  which  the  product  is  rendered 
more  dense  and  of  the  nature  of  coke ;  or  it 
may  be  softened  so  quickly  as  t<»  be  but  slightly 
altered  in  its  chemical  composition.     It  is  then 
formed  into  blocks  by  machinery  working  un- 
der great  ])ressure.     There   are  vast  (pianti- 
ties  of  coal  dust  lying  as  waste  mat<:*rial  at  the 
various  extensive  coal  mines  in  this  countrv, 
which  might  be  utilized  by  mixing  with  projier 
proportions  of  the  coal  tar  of  gas  works  and 
compressed  into  bricks  by  machinery  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Hessemer.     There  can  be  no 
dou])t  that  fuel  coiild  be  furnished  in  this  way 
at  an  economical  price. — The  comi)osition  of 
fuels   is   commonly  expressed  ]»y  staring  the 
proportions  of  coke  or  charcoal,  volatile  mat- 
ters, moisture,  ami  ash.     The  ultimate  analysis 
reduces  the  whole  to  it^^  elements,  and  expresses 
the  proportions  of  carbon,  liydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  the  ingredients  of  tlie  a.-^b.     In 
order  to  asc<Ttain  the  titui-'^s  of  fuel  for  making 
gas  and  pmducinL'  the  fatty  products,  the  pro- 
portion of  volatile  ingn-difUts   must   tirst  be 
ascertained,  and  then  the  nature  of  tlh'se,  as 
the   y»roportion    of  thr   intiammablo  gases  to 
the  liquid  jjnwlucts.      For  other  purposes  the 
simple  f«»rm  of  analvsis  is  cornnionlv  sutti<'ient. 
The  ash  is  obtained  bv  thorouL'h  combustion 
in  an  ojk'n   platinum  crucible.  c«)ntinned  till 
nothimr  i^^  U'ft  but  the  gray  or  br«»wn  a^^b.    The 
dillennceof  wei;rht  of  tlu*  <'rucible  and  its  eon- 
tt.-nts  betore  an«l  aftvr  the  opt-ration,  d<'«bn'ted 
fr«»m  the  weight  of  tl»e  I'uel  I'mployi'd,  unvrs 
that  nt"  the  asli.     Another  weigbi-il  sanq»le  snb- 
>"'ted  in  a  similar  way  to  a  heat  of  al)out.'{on° 
will  give  l^y  lo>s  ui  weight  the  amount  of  moist- 


ure ;  the  crucible  containinfr  it  is  then  cWIt 
covered  to  exclude  the  air,  and  ifl  set  in  a  Hes- 
sian crucible  also  closed  with  a  cover,  ud  cob- 
taining  calcined  magnesia.     This  snpporti  iLc 
platinum  crucible,  and  keeps  it  frum  ct«tict 
with  the  outer  one.    The  whole  Ls  now  expofc^ 
to  a  red  heat  for  i\n  hour.     The  ToUtilc  me- 
ters are  tlius  driven  off,  and  the  diffeKDcecf 
weight  of  crucible  and  content b  before  and  iftcf 
the  operation  gives  their  proportiom.     Tie 
charcoal  or  coke  is  the  difference  hetweeB  the 
crucible  with  tlic  residuum  it  contains  and  that 
of  the  crucible  alone  less  the  weiglit  of  ^ 
ash.    This  may  be  again  obtained  bj  caaramiBfC 
the  carbonaceous  residue  exposed  to  a  cormt 
of  air.    The  intense  degree  of  heat  evoked  ia 
the  use  of  the  condensed  fuels  adds  laripelT  to 
the  capacity  of  heat  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and 
hence  further  lessens  the  value  of  hydrofKa  is 
fuels  intended  for  the  uses  to  which  they  art 
applied.     But  for  other  objects,  requiring  a 
quick  lieat  and  at  the  same  time  diffoMd  ofvr 
considerable  space,  the  more  inflammable  fiMb 
are  found  more  efficient ;  and  according  to  Ae 
mode  in  which  their  heating  power  is  esthnatid 
they  may  even  be  classecl  as  producing  a  greaur 
amount  of  heat  than  the  more  carlionacfvoi 
varieties.     TVlienever  the  heat  from  the  cda- 
bustion  of  hydrogen  can  be  concentrated,  as  ia 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  a  more  inteuM  de- 
gree is  ol)tained  than  by  the  use  of  any  otbtr 
fuel.     Other  considerations,  therefore,  bc^dei 
the  chemical  composition  of  fuels,  affect  tbtdr 
value.    For  practical  purposes  a  mere  chaeft 
in  the  mechanical  structure  may  give  an  a- 
tirely  different  character  to  them,  while  tLcir 
real  calorific  power  is  not  altered.     This  is  Ap- 
parent in  the  coals,  which  are  rendered  alnc^t 
wortldcss  when  reduced  to  dust,  until  intbf 
patent  fuels  they  are  reconverted  into  M&i 
form.    "W'ocmI  possesses  very  different  vala* 
in  solid  sticks,  in   shavinga.  and   in  savduL 
In  ordinary  use  oUier  circumstances  are  lobs 
taken  into  account,  as  the  arrangement  frr 
utilizing  the  heat  produced,  so  that  then  ibaD 
be  the  least  araoant  lost ;  also  the  provii 
for  insuring  perfect  combustion  of  the 
The  loss  of  heat  resulting  from  imnei        ■■• 
rangements  in  these  rc'Si>ects  alo  ^ 

estimated  at  fhll  one  half  of  all  tha»  i^cuvrd 
The  chinmey  necessarily  carries  off  a  coBSun- 
able  portion,  as  there  will  be  no  drai        n' 
consequently  no  continued  supply  of  air  ic 
port  the  combustion,  unless  the  column  ft 
uf)ward  by  its  rarity  produces  a  partial 
to  be  filled  with  fresh  air  passing  tluro^ 
fire.    The  quantity  of  this  admitted  n 

limited  to  a  proper  excess  only  of  t1      huw 
required  for  the  thorough  coml       im  oi 
fuel,  and  this  can  l>o  determined  for  c^h 
of  fuel  <mly  by  the  experience  and  gooa  ji 
ment  of  the  operator,  the  object  in  ^     v  I 
a  uniform  rate  of  combustion,  more  or  i 
ly  conducted,  according  to  the  \     1 
and  the  special  purpose  to  wh 
The  quantities  necessary  for  c 
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tion  of  one  pound  of  the  different  fuels  are  given 
in  tlic  f<»llowinjr  table,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  boin^  OG-2^  F.  and  its  weight  0075  lb. : 


NAME  OF  FUEL. 


Ti-at 

I*e»t  rhAiToal * 

Bituminous  coal,  by  the  lead  t^itC  (average  tin).. 

DltmninfmA  c<>al  lir.  ICIcbanlRon 

BituniinouA  c<>aL  avfrai^o  qualitiea  from  the  coaI 
fonitatloo,  Keirnault 

Bituiuinou.i  ooal  fW>m  the  upper  secondary  for- 
mation, Ki-Koault 

Coke 

Anthracitt*.  by  the  lead  test 

Anthrarite,  Kernautt 


— The  ipinlities  of  tlio  American  coals  have  been 
investitrjited  !»y  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  who  was 
comini.<sioiu*d  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  tliis  purpose,  and  whose  report  was 
address4-d  to  t!ie  navy  department  in  1844 
(Senate  Doouinent  Xo.  380).  The  results  are 
presented  in  a  condensed  form  by  Prof.  John- 
son in  the  American  edition  of  Knapp^s  ^^  Chem- 
ical Tochnolojry/^  the  table  below  being  ar- 
range<l  from  the  more  detailed  tables  contained 
in  hi^  report.     It  c(mtains  25  varieties  of  coals, 


CdLU  fc«t. 

,     70  to  149 

I  1Mto2:2S  I 

,  170  to  271)  I 

278to8<i8  I 

820  to  882  I 

2t»to826  I 

lU4to2:)0  : 

»Wto277  I 

812  ! 


five  from  each  one  of  five  different  classes,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  summary  of  the  results,  presenting 
a  general  scale  of  relative  values  made  up  from 
the  averages  of  the  classes.  From  this  it  api>ear8 
that  in  evaporative  power  under  equal  weights 
the  Cumberland  class  surpasses  the  anthracite 
by  about  2*3  per  cent.,  and  under  equal  bulks 
by  1*4  per  cent.  From  single  experiments, 
however,  the  most  water  evaporated  was  with 
anthracite.  The  anthracites  also  surpass  the 
foreign  bituminous  coals  20  per  cent,  when  wo 
compare  equal  weights,  and  26  per  cent,  by 
equal  bulks.  In  freedom  from  clinker  the  an- 
thracites stand  preOminent ;  in  rapid  produc- 
tion of  steam  when  once  in  action,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous  coals  are  somewhat  superior 
to  all  others ;  and  for  rapidly  getting  up  steam 
the  foreign  bituminous  coals  are  most  effective. 
Column  A  gives  the  relative  evajwrative  pow- 
er of  equal  weights  of  coal;  B,  comparative 
power  of  equal  bulks  of  coal ;  C,  relative  free-, 
dom  from  tendency  to  clinker ;  I),  rapi<lity  of 
action  in  evaporating  water;  E,  facility  of 
ignition,  or  readiness  with  which  steam  is  got 
uf) ;  F,  sum  of  the  relative  values  in  the  pro- 
ceding  columns. 


CLASS  OF  COAI-S. 


Ni 


of  aamplM. 


A. 


"^  buumi^ii.'":.  '^'.':'!™'.':*  <  N-r.ji^'.':^.":'!.''.'^.'"."'  "!""* 


Atklnjion'a  and  Teroplenaan*s 1.0«^) 

Kanby'a-coalinntore" ,     Wrt 

Flaabvand  Smith'* 1*81 

;     VU 

bvi 


Aothrarites  of  Peansylrania 


rreo-tvnrninir  bituminous    coals 
of  Penusvlvaoia. 


n^ffhlr  bituminous  coals  of  Vlr- 
lO^oJk 


Forfitm  bituminous  coals. 


AveragM. 


Beaver  Meadow,  slope  ft 

F«»re»t  Imiirorement,  Sohnvlklll . 

Pi-aoh  MouDtaln.  Schnylklll 

I^arkawanna 

LehUfh 


t         Avcrafres. 


Queen's  ran 

Bloasbunr 

Daunhin  and  Susqaohanna. 

Cambria  countv 

Lyeominff  creek 


AvenMres . 


ChesterfleM  minlnir  company 

Ml<l-Ix>thlan.  scn-^ned 

(^rt'ok  ci»mnany> 

('n)uph  an<{  Snead's 

Tippecanoe 


Averaires. 


Newcastle,  Enirland 

Plrtnu.  N.  S..  C'unanVs  sanii»le. 

Sydney.  N.  S 

Liverpool,  Kn^^Iand 

Scutch 


Avenues , 


<»ei«'ral  jM'ale  of  n*Utlve  valucA. 
form*'' I  from  the  avcrajres  •>f  -j 

rarh  rloi** j   Vlnrlnla  bituminous 

(.  Foreign  bituminous 


B. 

»46 

927 
MM 


I 


C. 


2f-2 


4A1  • 
197I 

llli 
188 


S'is 

677 

W7 


94<l 

flft 

^85 


911       9^ 


94N 
S73 
MM 
888 

8S7 

Ml 
^A 
7-^7 
779 
724 

?J« 

792 
747 
7JW 
M9 


918 
911 
S85 

S71 


722 
722 
«>2 
7*^ 
61 H 


1,000 
741 
l!<r* 
4<*4 
.VW 

C95 

176 
171 
172 

lN4 


722 
79<» 

(NM 

779 
792 


72« 
99rt 
7f.«*. 
si',7 

7lN*. 


143 

186* 

112 

149. 


1,00*1 
780 
9'-l 

875 


776 

609 

6«'»' 

623 


191 
97 
276 
823 
107 


W7 
92^ 
764 

S-i7 
SI7 


Marybind  ftve-bumlnif  wkiK 1.000 

PfnnM'iranla  anthracite^ 977 

IVnn.-tvlvnnla  free-buminp  bituminous 9M 

«O0 

N»l 


l,00i>  80ft 

*Kfl  nrni 

98^  :t90 

7ft7  212 

741  ftU 


2Mt 
829 
876 

298 


207 
lft» 
142 

1^7 

i:>8 


6«7 

wr, 

6H2 


427 
8ns 

291* 
4}il 
376 


ftOft 
ft«»s 

4J4 

ft^l 
ft2l 


r. 

&615 
8,277 
8.246 
&0(lft 
8.096 


982       986:     28ft,     7S5       859     8.248 


8,<i84 
8.ft76 
8.  IN* 
H.2«>9 
8.207 


797       liVs     8,8y3 


8.724 

8.2^7 
8.H»a 
2.s>3 


282!     S92       4'»l      8,299 


ai87 
2.^36 
2,s^ft 
2,748 
2.742 


00.     144       M4       3<^4     2.>72 


8.19S 
8.148 
2.sH» 
8.ir.7 
2.749 


746       694       197       SU       ^V.*6     8.t»27 


"98  819 

VnM)  'MA 

94H  7H«> 

94^  Hi'JI 


III-*  of>orations  wore  ccmducted  up<m  a  larpe 
wnltN  four  trials  lioinjf  usually  made  in  ascer- 
taining  the  evaporative  j>ower  of  each  coal. 


an<l  each  trial  consnminjj  fn)m  ROn  to  1,200 
Ihs.  The  total  nnml>er  of  trials  was  144,  in 
which  r»2|  tons  were  consumed.     The  object 
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was  pjirticularly  to  dotennine  what  coals  were  poror  Charles  V.  The  fucros,  sup]inir«Md  m 
best  adapted  tur  steam  navipitioik;  and  the  1812,  were  recovered  after  two  insumn-tifCs. 
)>()ints  ut  >iiefial  attention  were  es.sentially  the  in  the  lust  of  which,  from  1821  to  lft!.l  iLr 
same  as  tliose  to  which  the  attention  of  the  ,  Basques  maintained  their  cause  till  the  Frdi't 
commission  afterward  appointed  hy  the  British  intervention  took  place.  Deprived  of  tLi^n 
irovernmmt  was  directed,  viz. :  1,  the  capacity  |  again  by  Isabella  in  1838,  tbey  foaght  fortbco- 
of  the  coals  tor  raising  steam  quickly ;  2,  for  ,  recovery  under  Don  Carlos  till  1839,  when  tlw 
raisin;r  it  almndantly  for  the  quantity  con-  queen,  and  in  1844  the  cortes,  gaanntecd  thtir 
sumed ;  :{,  freedom  from  dense  smoke  in  its  ei^joyment.  (See  Babques.) 
combustion  ;  4,  freedom  Irom  tendency  to  |  Fl'ERTE,  or  VlUa  M  Fseite,  a  town  of  Mex- 
crum!)le  in  handling;  o,  capacity,  by  reason  ;  ico,  in  the  state  of  Sinaloa,  on  the  Fnertem- 
of  its  density,  of  close  stowage ;  and  0,  tree-  !  er,  about  tiO  ni.  from  the  gulf  of  Califoniift. 
dom  from  sulphur.  The  names  and  the  exact  and  150  in.  S.  S.  £.  of  Ciuaynias;  piip.  iboct 
localities  of  the  ))articular  kinds  of  coal  which  5,U00.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  afid 
were  employed  in  these  experiments  are  now  possesses  many  handsome  houses.  Itiscbicfj 
in  most  in>tances  lost ;  but  their  composition  j  important  as  a  depot  of  the  transit  trade  be 
being  proerved  in  the  records  of  their  analyses,  I  tween  Guaymas  and  the  interior. — The  Kio  dA 
the  ])rinciple3  established  are  readily  applied  to  Fuerte  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre  toward  tlie 
other  coals  of  Hmilar  conq)osition.— For  fur-  W.  confines  of  Chihuahua,  and  after  iSowiai: 
ther  information  relating  to  the  subject  of  fuel,  '  about  200  m.  in  a  generally  8.  W.  dir^ctiitt, 
see  Antiikacite,  C'uarcoai-,  Coal,  Coke,  Ga**,  empties  into  the  gulf  of  California. 
Peat,  and  Wood.  Fl'tiGEB,  the  name  of  a  German   prioc^ 

FrR\TEllRABIA,  or  FoDtarabla,  a  city  and  port  family,  whose  foun<ler  was  JonAVSEg^  a  weaver 
of  Spain,  in  theBasipie  ]>rovince  of  (ruipuzcoa,  '  in  Graben,  near  Augsburg,  in  the  tirst  half  of 
at  tiie  moutli  of  tlie  Hidassoa,  on  the  French  .  the  14th  century,  who  acquired  a  large  pru(vrlT 
frontier;  pop.  about  8,(Mjn.  It  was  formerly  j  in  lands  by  commerce  in  cloths.  His  ^'O.  r/ 
well  fortified,  but  the  French  dismantled  it  in  \  the  same  name,  continued  the  occupation  uf 
17'J4.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  hempen  weaver  and  cloth  merchant,  and  obtainid  hf 
shoes,  linen,  cloth,  marine  stores,  and  earthen-  ;  marriage  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Aogshni]^ 
ware.  It  has  su>tained  several  sieges,  and  was  |  Andreas,  eldest  si^n  of  the  latter,  was  ksovi 
the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  ('arli»ts  by  the  ;  as  **  Fugger  the  Kich."  The  nephews  of  tU 
auxiliary  Hritish  legitm  under  (ien.  Evans  in  last,  I'lrioii,  Georo,  and  Jakob,  bom  aUxt 
1887.  1  )uring  the  peninsular  war,  the  Fuenter-  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  covcnrd  tbc 
ral'ianswcre  reproache<l  with  sin;:ularly  inhos-  Baltic  with  their  commerce.  «hich  eztcsd«ii 
pitalde  treatment  of  <!isa])Ied  British  troops.  '  also  to  Hungary,  Italy,  and  even  to  India,  ia- 
Miltoii  celebrated  it  in  connection  with  the  tiuenced  the  aft'airs  of  the  empire  by  leodiBff 
rout  of  Uoncesvalles.  money  to  the  princes,  married  into  the  nwil 

FIKKIIS  (from  Lat.  jnrum,  a  law  court),  a    illustrious  families,  and  were  ennohlei]  by  tbe 
term  applie<l  in  Spanish  law  to  customs,  codes,     emperor  Maximilian  I.     They  built  io  Tyml 
charters,  and  grants,  and  to  (>ourts  and  their     the  splendid  caMle  of  Fuggerau.  rmbellisM 
jurisdiction.     The  Fncro  Juzijo^  or  Forum  »/w-     the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  found  a  new  souvi 
tlicmii,  is  a  collection  of  Visigoth  laws,  whi(*h     of  wealth  by  working  the  mines  of  the 
St.  Ferdinand  sent  t<»  Ct)rdova  in  1*241,  to  be    valley.     The  only  heirs  of  these  three  ' 
observed   there  as  the  law  of  the  territory     were  the  two  sons  of  Georg,  Ramrsb  r 
Avhich  he  had  rescued  from  the  Moors.     The     ir>35)  and  AsTos  (1493-1560).     The  eni 
first  ]>rinted  edition  of  it  i>  of  ir.Oo;  the  best    Charles  V.  resorted  to  thcDi  both  when  pr      i 
is  that  of  the  a<'a<lemy,  in  Latin  and  Span-    for  money,  yielded  to  them  the  privif      w 
ish  (1  vol.,  Madrid,  Is].*)).     The  fueros  or  con-    coining,  made  them  counts  and  princes  «■ 
stittitioiinl  privileges  of  the  Hasipie  provinces,    empire,  and  was  lodged  in  the  splendid  m 
(ruipu/coa,  A  lava,  Bis<'ay,  ami  I'pper  Navarre,     of  Anton  when  he  attended  the  diet  of  a 
]ilace  tlicm  outside  <»f  the  ordinary  administra-     burg.     They  established  at  AngsbnrK  s  ^m* 
tion  of  i)h>  kingd<»m.     Their  g(»verument  is  es-    net  of  antiiiuities,  a  gallerr  of  pain 
sentinlly  repul)]ican,  the  executive  having  only     a  botanical  ganlen.  built  the  rhurrh  in  ■ 
the  power  of  nominatiuLMhc  (M.rregidor  or  chief     Maurice,  paid  3,<)00  crowns  to  Titian  for** 
magiMrate,  who-^e  nomination  has  to  be  con-    paintings,  and  collected  the  two  larv  ■- 

firmed  by  the  Junta  of  the  province,  a  leirisla-    ries  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  Gen 
five  ImmIv  elected  by  almost  universal  snfVrage.    name  was  given  to  a  street  inMadr«u«  i 
The   inlia!>itant>  of   thc>^e   provinces  are  ex-    rich  as  a  Fugger**  1»ecame  a  proTerb.     ^^^ 


empt  from  all  taxes  ami  im))o>t>,  except  >uch     the  death  of  these  two  brothers  the 

as  rhi'V  \ote  themselves,  antl  claim  1»y  virtue  of    divided  into  numerous  linesn  and  Its 

tlhir  birth  the  privileges  of  Spanish  nobility,    portant  branches  at  present  are  the  piiBCtjy 


From  the  ri'inotest  aiitit|nity  rhi'V  have  main-  houses  of  Fugger- Kirchberg  and 

tained  their  rights  against  all  the  dynasties  of  benhausen. 

Spain.     In  the   i:;th  century  the  tnems  were  FI'GITITE  (Lat. /i/^irv,  to  flee),  litenB?,  M* 

embodied  in  a  written   code,  which  was  en-  who  flees  away.     Lnder  this  head  ttoAn  W 

larged  and  re<'ontirmed  in  the  rei::n  of  the  em-  considered  two  clasaei  of  cases:   ijtw  cf 
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fu:ritivos  fnun  justice,  by  wliicli  is  meant  tlioso  Scriptural  painting,  and  has  executed  admirable 
wbo  Ike  from  one  juris<licti<)n  to  another  to  works  tor  the  cliurcli  of  tlie  Viennese  suburb 
eM'ape  pro-^ecutioii  or  punisliment  lor  crime  Lerchenfeld  and  for  otlier  churches.  Among 
fsee  KxTKAinTiox);  2,  that  of  persons  tleein^  his  more  recent  i>ro<luetions  are  tlie  celebra- 
U)  n\o'u\  compulsory  labor  for  others.  It  was  ted  missal  completed  in  18r»8  for  the  emi>eror 
one  of  tlie  cnmpnmiises  of  the  constitution  of  1  Francis  Joseph  as  a  i>resent  for  the  poi>e;  two 
the  Vnited  States  that  *' no  person  held  to  ser-  aile^>rical  cartoons  representini;  spring  and 
vife  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  tlie  laws  ;  autumn  (1801));  and  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
tlien-of.  escapin;:  into  another,  shall,  in  c<mse-  i  the  parable  of  the  pnnlipil  s<jn  (IHTM). 
«iuen«'e  of  any  hiw  or  repilation  therein,  l)e  <lis-  j  Fl'LDA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
rhar;:e«i  from  siirh  servi«*e  or  labor,  but  shall  ,  Ilesse-Nassau,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
be  <lelivered  up  on  claim  of  thejiarty  to  whom  liere  crossed  by  three  bridges,  6(>  m.  K.  E. 
such  Service  or  lal»or  may  be  <lue."  (Art.  iv.,  ,  of  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1871,  y,4IM>.  It  contains 
^H.)  Altliongh  the  wonl  slave  was  not  here  a  palace  and  gardens,  fonnerly  the  resilience 
employed,  the  pur|>ose  was  to  provide  for  the  of  the  prince- bishops,  a  number  of  churches, 
reclamation  of  ^laves  tleeingfrom  their  masters;  ,  two  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a 
and  in  IT'.t-i  an  act  was  p:Lssed  by  congress  to  ,  number  of  sidiools.  The  cathedral  is  a  tine 
give  etlV-rt  to  the  proviMon  by  means  of  the  ar-  ,  modern  building,  the  fourth  which  has  stoml 
rest  of  any  pers«»n  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  on  this  site.  Of  the  ancient  church  it  retains 
slavery,  an«l  his  return  to  the  state  from  which  (mly  a  crypt,  in  which  is  the  siircophagJis  of 
he  wa-i  loiind  to  have  lied,  after  a  simimary  St.  Boniface.  There  is  a  library  «if  5o,onO  vol- 
judicial  hearing.  The  repugnance  to  the  insti-  umes,  manufactories  of  cotton,  linen,  an<I  w<»ol- 
tiiti»»n  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  len,  and  tnwle  in  corn  and  cattle. — The  abl»ey 
of  people  in  the  ni»rthern  states  rendered  this  .  of  Fulda  was  foumled  about  Ton  under  the 
.act  of  littlo  practical  value,  an<I  another  was  ■  auspices  of  St.  Boniface,  lK;came  tlou^i^hing  in 
pji.s^«d  in  iSoO  with  more  >tringent  provisions,  the  foUowing  century  through  the  learning  of 
Some  tif  lliese  Were  excee<lingly  obnoxious,  i  Kabanus  Maurus,  who  taught  at  the  school 
esp«-cially  that  whi<-h  gave  a  larger  fee  to  the  connected  with  the  ablwy,  and  obtained  from 
judi<-ial  oflicer  when  the  pcr^nm  arrested  was  Otho  I.  in  *J'»8  the  prinnu-y  of  all  abbeys  in 
adjudged  to  he  a  slave  than  when  ilecided  to  be  (fcrmany.  It  was  raisiMl  to  tlie  <iignity  of  a 
free,  and  that  which  re«|uirod  all  persons  to  as-  bishopric  in  1752.  This  was  secularize«l  in 
si^t  when  calle<l  Upon  in  the  arrest  ami  return  '  18t»8.  and  given  to  the  prince  of  Orange-Nas- 
of  the  person  claimed.  Although  many  ]»er-  sau,  was  annexed  to  the  grand  duchy  <»f  IJerg 
son^  Were  remanded  underthis  act,  the  hostility  in  18nr»,  and  in  1809  to  the  principality  of 
to  .nlavrry  w  hich  was  <Teated.  or  at  least  inten-  Frankfort.  After  the  peace  m«>st  of  the  lerri- 
sitied  hy  it,  prohaidy  led  to  the  giving  of  assist-  tory  was  given  to  the  electorate  of  IIes>e,  and 
ance  in  a  laru'er  number  of  ex^apes  than  had  in  lHO<i  wa^  with  the  latter  annexed  to  Prussia, 
over  been  made  before,  and  the  act  became  of  .  FI'LII.IM«  a  suburb  of  London,  on  the  letl 
little  service.  A  widespreail  organization  to  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  ti  m.  S.  \V.  of  St. 
assist  fuu'itives  to  their  liberty  became  known  Paul's  cathedral;  pop.  of  the  pari>h  in  1H71, 
popularly  as  the  **  underground  railroad,'*  and  2:^..S78.  The  village  of  Fulham  i.s  (Minnected 
u  great  many  persons  were  aided  by  it.  The  with  Putney  by  a  Wixnlen  bridge.  Though 
act  wa*.  repealed  .>fier  the  civil  war  broke  out,  irregularly  built,  it  contains  many  tine  Imuses 
and  the  con>titutional  pn>vi«iion  became  unim-  and  villas.  The  most  celebrated  publi<*  buihl- 
purtant  at>er  !*1  ivery  w  as  aholisluMl.  ing  is  the  palace,  which  has  been  the  summer 

FltlE  (LaT.y"»/y^/,  llight),  a  species  of  musical  residence  of  the  bishop  of  London  since  the 
rompo-^ition  in  which  one  voice  or  part  seems  days  of  Henry  VII.  The  grounds,  nearly  4U 
to  be  perjK-tually  tlyin;:  away  from  another,  i  acres  in  extent,  are  surrounded  by  a  moat  over 
whence  tlu'  name.  The  principal  mu.sical  which  there  are  two  bri<lgC8.  The  palace  is 
th^Hight  of  the  piet'e,  or  the  subjei't,  having  remarkable  for  its  size  and  historical  a>s«K-ia- 
beeii  pcrt'ornietl  by  one  voice  or  part,  is  taken  tions  rather  than  for  architectural  merit.  The 
up  by  another,  and  so  on  with  all  the  voices  an<*ient  parish  church  of  All  Saints  has  a  fine 
or  [larts.  each  commencing  after  the  others,  (Jotbic  tower  and  monuments  of  the  bishops 
and  all  perlormimr  tou'cther.  The  ri-^ult  is  an  of  London  and  other  notabilities.  There  are 
cndleo^  pursuit  and  llight  of  the  stime  theme  '  many  nurseries  and  market  gardens,  noted 
liv  the  dillerent  parts.  Fugues  are  simple,  especially  for  the  cultivati(»n  «>f  aspara;:u-«,  for 
double,  or  counter,  the  la>t  being  much  the  the  Lond<in  markets.  The  ]K>[>ulation  of  the 
uio^t  complicated.  parish  is  rapidly  increasing. 

FrUKICH,  J«!ieph  v«d,  a  (German  painter,  born  Fl  LLKS,  Aidrew,  an  English  Baptist  theolo- 
at  Kratzau.  Bi»hemia,  Feb.  1»,  isnn.  Ho  studied  giaii,  born  at  Wicken,  rainbridtreshire,  Feb.  ti, 
in  I*ra::ue  and  Koine,  and  was  early  a^«H'iated  1754.  died  at  Kettering,  Northamptou'^hire, 
with  <  »virbe«'k  and  other  artists  in  decorating  May  7,  18l."i.  Fie  was  Si*ttletl  tir^t  at  .Sdiam 
tl.«*  vill.i  Ma-simi.  In  18;;4  he  settled  in  Vi-  in  I77ri,  and  afterward  at  Ketterim:  in  17«2. 
enn:t.  where  he  became  professor  of  historical  In  17^*4he  published  a  treatise'  entitleil  **Tlie 
[>:tiijtini;  at  the  aca<lemy  of  tine  arts.  He  stands  (fosi>e]  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation,"  which  ex- 
ixt  the  head  of  his  profe?>iou  in  his  specialty  of     cited  much  controversy.     In  1701»  he  compo>ed 
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his  "Dialogniofl  nnd  Letters"  (published  col- 
lectively in  1800).  In  1792  ho  took  an  active 
part  with  Cari*y  and  others  in  estahlishing  the 
Baptist  missionary  society,  atid  was  appointed 
its  first  secretary ;  and  till  the  close  of  his  life 
he  was  constantly  enjraged  in  promoting;  its 
missions.  In  1704  he  published  **Tho  Calvin- 
istio  and  Socinian  Systems,  examined  and  com- 
pared as  to  their  Moral  Tendency ;"  in  rei»ly 
to  which  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin  wrote  "The 
Practical  Etlicacv  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine 
considered,"  and  Fuller  rejoined  in  **Socinian- 
ism  Indefensible,  on  the  ground  of  its  Moral 
Tendency"  (1707).  Ho  was  the  author  of  a 
preat  number  of  other  treatises,  sermons,  <S:c. 
His  **  Complete  Works  "have  been  published 
in  ft  vols.  8vo(I-ondon,  lft24),  in  1  vol.  imperial 
8vo,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son  (18.52),  and  in 
many  other  editions.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  on  Mr.  Fuller  by  Yale  college,  and 
also  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  de- 
clined receiving;  it  as  unscriptural  and  iucom- 
l)atil)le  with  Christian  simplicity. 

FI'LLHl,  Margaret*  ^eo  Ossoli,  Mabgabet 
Filler. 

FI'LLRR,  Rlrhard,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Heaufort,  S.  C,  April  22,  1804.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1824,  studie<l 
law,  and  before  his  21st  year  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  South  Carolina.  He  alm«»st  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  was  cm  the  road  to  i)rofessional  emi- 
nence when  ho  was  prostrated  by  sickness. 
On  his  recovery  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  afterward  joineil  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  studied  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  or<lained  in  IH.'i.'J,  and  t<X)k  charge  of 
the  Beaufort  Haptist  church.  In  1847  he  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  the  seventh  Ba])tist  church 
in  Baltimore.  He  has  published  *'  Letters  con- 
cerning the  Roman  Chancery,''  being  a  public 
corre«*pondence  between  him  and  the  I  woman 
Catholic  Bi^iliop  England  (Baltimore,  1840); 
*H''nrrespondence  with  Dr.  AVayland  on  Do- 
mestic Slavery"  (184o) ;  **  An  Argument  on 
Baptism  and  Close  Communion  "  (1840);  vol- 
umes (»f  "Sermons"  and  '*  Letters;"  and,  in 
conne<tion  with  J.  B.  Jeter,  '*The  Tsalniist," 
a  hymn  Imok  in  general  use  in  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. 

Fl  LLKR,  Tbonas  im  English  author,  born  at 
Aldwinckle,  XortliMmptonshire,  in  June.  HJos, 
dietl  Aug.  15.  HU)\.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  eollege,  Cambridge,  won  the  highest 
univerMty  honors,  received  the  living  of  St. 
BeUi-t's  Cambridge,  where  he  exhi]»ited  great 
el«MjUfn«'e  as  a  preacher,  and  was  also  made  a 
pn-hemiary  of  Salis])ury.  His  tirst  publica- 
tinii  was  a  pt»em  entitled  "Davitl's  HaintMH 
Sinne,  heartieHepentance,  heavie  rnni>liment  " 
(London,  HWU).  He  was  soon  after  presented 
t»)  the  reetory  of  Brt>ad  Windsi>r,  Dnrset^ihire, 
where  he  j>rosecuted  Several  works  that  he  had 
pl.mned  at  Cambridge,  Atter  seven  years  he 
removed  to  London,  where  his  f;ime  for  pulpit 
eloqiieure  secured  tor  him   the  leetureship  of 


tho  SavoT,  and  he  published  1ii»  **  Ilistorw  of 
the  Holy  Warre  "  (Cambridge,  1639).    In  lU^} 
he  was  a  member  of  tho  convocation  a«eiD- 
bled  in  Henry  VII.'b  chapel,  Westniinfter,  io 
make  canons  for  the  better   puvernmrtit  of 
tho  church,  of  whose   proceeding!}  be  five» 
an  interesting  account  in  his   **  Church  Hu- 
tory."    After  the  outbreak  of  tlie  civil  wir 
he  identiHed  himself  with   the   royal  raQ««. 
and  obtaineil  a  chaplaincy  in  tlie  army  imdcr 
Sir  Ralph  Ho]>ton.     He  improved  the'lewirr 
which  this  position  gave  him,'  and  the  £icib- 
ties  presented  by  the  marches  and  coosttr- 
marches  through  the  country,  in  cullectinir  by 
an  extensive  correspondence  and  personal  is- 
<}uiries  the  materials  for  h\»    **  Wortbir*  i<f 
England/^    He  was  besieged  at  Basing  Hogjv 
in  1644  with  a  small  party  of  royali^tJk  W» 
animated  the  garrison  to  so  vigorous  a  dvfenM 
that  the  parliamentary  commander  was  ubliftd 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss.     Taking  rtf- 
uge  in  Exeter  on  the  defeat   of  lIoptoB  ii 
ir»45,  he  preached  constantly  to  the  citittw 
till  its  surrender  in  ApriU  1640,  and  publiahcJ 
there  his   ^^  Good  Thoughts   in   I^d  Tunvf" 
(1645).    His  ''  Good  Thoughto  in  Worse  riawt" 
appeared  in  164fif  after  his  return  to  Loodoo. 
and  he  published  a  new  edition  with  the  ''See- 
ond  Century  of  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Timet" 
(1647);  in  1660  he  completed  the  serin  wiih 
''Mixt  Contenifdations  in  Better  Times.'"    Be 
continued  to  preach  and  to  publish  tracts  tad 
sermons,   notwithstanding  ^Mt   had   heen  tLa 
]>leasure  of  the  present  authority  to  make  hm 
nnite/'  and  notwithstanding  Cromm-elPs  pfnbi- 
biti(m  of  all  persons  from  preaching  or  teacfaiflf 
schools  who  had  been  adherents  of  the  lalt 
king.    In  1648  ho  became  rector  of  Walcbm 
abbey  in  Essex,  and  in  1658  chaplain  to  Lord- 
Herkeley  and  rector  of  Cranford.     («hortlj  K*- 
fore  tho  restoration  he  was  reinstated  in  Im 
lectureship  at  the  Savoy,  and  after  that  ernt 
was  chosen   chaplain    extraordinary    to  th§ 
king,  and  regained  the  prebend  of  Salis 
A  iiishopric  was  expected  for  him  wbcB 
died.     I  le  was  buried  in  his  church  at  Cr 
in  the  chancel  of  which  his  monument      -  --r 
mains.     His  ^^Iloly  and  Profane  State,  ac* 
tion  i>f  Characters,  Moral  Essavs,  and  Li 
Ancient,  Foreign,  and  Donaestic'**  (C 
1642),  f>roposing  examples  for  oar 
and  abhorrence,  is  one  of  his  best  nruuii 
and  fully  exhibits  his  sagacity  of 
pithiness  of  style.     His  **  Church  i       jtv 
Hritain,  from  tlie  Birth  of  Jesns  Cunst 
the  year  MDCXLVIII/;  (Undon,  1655),  H 
abounding  in  jokes,  quibbles.  dedicatioBS 
dotes,  and  curious  and  irrelevant  lea 
one  of  the  most  rvmarkable  works 
guage  for  wit,  piety,  pathos,  and  bu 
The  "  History  of  the  liVorthics  of  ]  ■ 
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post  h  umously  ( I^mdon,  1 662),  has  b 
generally  read  than  any  otlier  of  b»  v 
and  abounds  in  gossip,  admirably  toM  il 
curious  details,  and  witty  and  exc  i«* 
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rti-cti'inii.  Tliu  Btyk'  of  all  liis  writinpi  is  ex- 
tri'iiii'lv  <|iiniiit  uiiJ  idi[iiiiati<',  in  Kliort  and 
Hiiii|ilu  Kt'Dli'iii'tr),  aiii]  Miiguiurif  free  from  tliu 
liLilitiitry  of  liiH  tiiiiu. 

FTLLKKS'  E.IRTU,  an  unctuous  sort  iif  clay, 
iiiiii'li  1)1'  it  liaiiliiiile,  ii8«rul  in  I'liUin);  rtnth, 
from  it'4  tiro[>i,-riy,  i-otaiiion  to  alnminoiia  cartbii, 
of  al>«>rbiii;{  oil  ami  Kn.iise.  Ttiat  Tarii'tr  of 
rlay  1:4  pruriTn-Hl  ntiicli  fulU  to  pivci-s  wliun 

Iiiit  io  watvr,  tiiukiiiK  a  xliglit  crucktiii);  Mounil. 
I»  colors  arc  varioim  sliAilua  of  jr-.-IIowiiil), 
Itrwni'-h,  lihii-iL,*bruwD,  aiid  in^y;  lustra  dull, 
Iiut  tt|i{H'arii  iiruuiiy  wliuii  ruldnil.  IIm  cuiiiiio- 
iiitioD  infflvi'ii  UyUr.  fr«  ns follows:  silica  sa, 
ulniiiina  In.  iiL-nixi'lu  of  irun  U'T3,  iiitigDi.'«a 
l-2.'i.  Iliiii.'O'.'i,  wuiiT  24,  |ii>ta!<li  a  tnir^.-.  Dr. 
Tlioiii-t'iii  foiiiiil  »ilii;u  44.  alumina  23'<)ij,  ;iru- 
toxirlu  i<f  iron  3.  inaiinvMin  2,  liino  4'Of),  waiter 
24''.t'i.  It  i*  not  now  entvi-iiKil  iif  «>  iiiiidi 
viilui.-  uH  fiinnvrl.v,  soaji  liavhiK  taken  its  i>lacc. 
la  Kiiiiliind  it  iinud  to  Iw  m>  lii;!lilj  vulaoil  tliut 
i(t  vtinirtiiiiiiu  wu*  )ir<ihili)tt.iL  Wlicn  ustd. 
it  vra*  firit  driud  l>y  tlic  miit  or  l>v  liru,  ami 
Ilivn   tlirown   into  i-old  wiilor.     Tin;   j.owdur 

iinil  tint-  i|iiidirii'M,  tliv  formtr  of  wliii-li  vera 

iil-li1it.l1  |o  iiif<'ri'>r.  tliv  liittiT  to  tiiiiT  duiliM.       { 

I'l LLKUTin. LwiT  l^snduia  Ikaitottr,  iiu  Elite-  ' 

Ji-h  iniDiur,-*.  U,TU  Si-]it.  ■>::.  lH|->.  Slu-  i*  tlio  ' 
daiidiur  iit'iliolirsl  vi,r]  (i1'<>rativi1k-,  uiid  wax 
iii;irri.Mj  in  I>i:i:l  lo  (.'njil.  Ak'Huiidor  litorfro 
Fiilkrion.  l],-r  fir-t  |ml.liniti..n,  a  Dovc-1  en-  ; 
titlvd  "  KIk'ii  Ml.l.lk-ti>n."  u|.i>('iir..'.l  in  1844.  i 
:iri<l  «!H  siH<vi.ik'd  within  ii  low  vtaw  liv  : 
"tiriinlk-v  M:iui.r."  lU.lh  B-ork«  i'Kliil>it  poti-  ' 
«triii'livi-  skill  and  an  ^nalvxis  of  i-liar»i;ti.T  ut' 
[i->  iiii'iiit  onkr.  "  Ijuly-Uini. "  [mMiidied  in. 
r-<.jL'.  ut'iiT  lii-r  t'onvi-rsiiin  to  tlio  Itutuun  Oath-  ' 
olii'  cliiin-li,  is  u  narrativo  of  IiiT  ri-li|ri<ilM 
slniw'"'''-  *  I'Voni  tlii*  time  i»lio  duTutisl  her  ! 
[lun  to  lln>  (;|..riti ration  "f  hiT  i-hiirkjli,  and  ' 
I>iil>1i>li<.-<1   :i   [lUNiliiT  uf  ro[iia)ii'i.-i  uti   bnints 

slamv  Mht\i-.i<h1"  |lf*'".">l.  ilv|>icliiiK  the  siif- 
IV-riii^s  o(' il.L' I'iitlioli.'siitnliT  Erwaln-'th;  "A 

.1  marivr-HriJiLt ;  "  lli-si.i-i>  of  tUt^lotv  Souls  " 
ils.iM-  mid  -Mrs.  (ioraid's  Nii'.-o''  (IBtlUl.  ■ 
Sill'  lius  -.lU-,  i>iiMi»liL-<l  works  iii  t'rench.  as  la 
fmtif^r  <l<-  JlimiieraL  IHfloirf:  tlit  ttinjH  lU 
L-ii»  XIV.  (IS.-.-),  and  /.*-«'■  Uhlme  (\W0). 

ITLLIW.  !il>o  .'iilk'.l  MII.1.1N-0.  tlio  o|i<^ra- 
t:..ii  ..f  riTiioviii;;  (rrvaM-  iiiall«;rs  from  woollen 
P-hN.  and  of  Kiviiiir  i"  liieiii  a  tnorv  riimpact 
testuri-  l.y  I'liii-iii::  tin-  lilitfs  to  entaiijrli!  thcni- 
nt'liv-  iiv-Tv  .■lo.dv  to-i-tli,T,  as  ill  tl<u  pmri'ss 
of  fi'liLii^-.  FuUiii,!  mills  aro  aii.-icnt  invi-n- 
tiiuiTt,  tlif  pnii'i'^-  pniliulitr  having  liwn  ap- 
jdii'd  t.<  til,-  lirst  woven  fnlirV'-'.  a*  fi-ltiiiii 
lun-'t  alri-:i<ly  \\:\\e  \u-vn  tlti'ii  known.  Cloths 
[•roiii:liI  to  ihv  fiilliiii:  mills  i-oiitain  t\w  oil 
whii'h  was  a|ip1ii,-'l  to  tliu  tilire  in  wt^vini;. 
Til.,  tir:.!  prmisi  to  wliiili  tlu-v  uro  Hiilqvcli-d 
i.  c-alk'<l  HMiiHiiz  or  1'niviii;r.  This  is  ftfecU^ 
l.y  fhii'ini.'  till-  rolls  in  Iroii;:lis  so  urranj.'d  that 
(!i  y  <::ni  ri;t;ilti  tlii'  dL'tiT^'out  Ii<|md.  as,  tiriit. 
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stale  nrino  and  bofrs'  dung,  snb9c<|aently  urine 
alone,  and  again  fullers'  cartli  and  water,  while 
heavy  oaken  iiiallcts  or  [H>uuiler8  alidc  down 
with  force  into  otii;  cud  uf  the  troughs  and 
mash  and  roll  over  the  folds  of  eluth.  Thu 
pounders  are  lillud  hy  revolving  cams,  and 
kept  in  action  for  hours  together,  one  to  each 
trougli.  The  oil  is  absorbed  by  the  elay,  and 
lioth  aro  washed  olF  liy  the  water.  The  fulluig 
is  jiroporly  a  second  prueens  [lerfonned  in  thu 
sBuio  machines  with  the  use  of  ma\>  applied 
liberally  in  solution.  The  stam]iera  aro  beUer 
made  of  polished  iron,  and  the  ojieration  is  fa- 
cilitated, with  economy  of  soap,  by  kvejiing  the 
trough  Slleil  with  hot  steam.  Cloth  is  also 
fiilled  in  what  iscallcd  the  fulling luachine  with- 
out stamping,  the  cloth  being  pushed  in  a  suc- 
cesaion  of  folds  through  a  low  trough,  the  top 
of  which  is  made  by  weights  to  press  u|ion  these 
folds  and  resist  their  progress  through.  The 
soap  is  waslied  out  after  the  fulling,  and  the 
nap  is  raised  by  teazling.  To  fiill  a  piece  of 
onlinary  hroa<Iidoth  it  has  beet)  customary  to 
allow  from  <>U  to  G5  hours,  and  1 1  lbs.  of  soap ; 
the  sti rink ;ige  in  wiillh  is  fnaii  12  ipiurters  to 
7,  and  in  length  front  ,'i4  yards  to  41). 

n'LMUf  a  sjiocies  of  large  petrel  of  the 
fvam  jiTueeUnriii  ll.inn.)  ttr/ulmiirui  (Leach). 
'I'his  bird  {P.ghteialU.  Linn.)  is  aliout  2li  in. 
lung,  with  an  alar  e^tteutof  3  ft.  and  a  weight 
of  ]{  )b. ;  the  bill,  iris,  and  f<.^'t  are  yellow, 
the  lattiT  with  a  gri^nisb  tinge;  the  head, 
neck,  and  lower  |>arts  pure  white;  back  ami 
wings  light  gravisli  blue,  (lalest  on  rutiij>,  and 
the  tail  bluish  white;  iiuills  ami  their  covi-rts 
blackwh  brown;  n  block  s]>iit  before  and  jmrtlj 
over  the  eyes.  It  is  abundant  in  the  arctic 
seas,  where  it  nttemls  the  whale  shii>s,  seizing 
the  i>ic<-es  of  blubber  which  fall  into  tb.-  water, 


Fulmar  iPiwrlluk  e>*cIi11>>. 

and  often  boldly  helping  its.lf  from  tbv  cnr.-ass 
while  the  men  arc  at  work,  tt  breeds  in  thv 
northern  regions,  coming  down  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  as  far  as  Lone  Island  in  the  auluitm, 
winter,  and  early  sprim;.  and  is  pretty  com- 
mon on  the   batiks  of   Newfouudlaud,  where 
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it  foi'ds  on  the  ^nr])a^c  rojoctcMl  hy  the  cod    The  Fnrfacc  is  direnified  and  the  m>Q  ffcftiW. 
tishi-rs.      It  also  breeds  in  tlie  islund  of  St.  ,  Numeroas  railroads  centre  at  Atlanta.    Tht 
Kihhu  on  the  AV.  ct^ust  of  Scothind,  where  the    chief  productions  in  1870  ifterv  24«6U4  IwU* 
inlmhitaiit}*  eat  the  Hesli  imd  ejrps,  preserve    of  wlieat,  134,1)90  of  Indian  C€»m,  lo.JuT  iif 
t!ie  down  and  fentliers,  and  collect  oil  by  boil-  '  oatri,  10J^2  of  Irish  and  81,598  of*wtet  |«<t- 
in^  down  tlie  yuun^r,  which  is  used  for  burn-    toe&(,  and  866  bales  of  cuttoD.     There  werv  414 
iiii:  an<l   tor   medicinal    purposes.      The   eg^H    horses,  TIG  mules  and  oases,  1,Sf>4  milch  niVk 
are  pure  white,  with  very  brittle  shells,  rejru-    2,71  J  other  cattle,  727  i»heep,  6,177  ^viii«.  ttd 
larly  ovate,  2  J  lij  2  in.,  and  are  obtained  with    many  mannfactaring  eatablisbineDta.  chirflrix 
frrciit  <lifhculty  and  danger,  as  the  nests  are  in    Atlanta,  the  capital,  which  i»  alito  the  fai^lil 
the  crevices  of  nearly  i»erpendicular  rcxks.     it    of  tlie  state.     IV.  A  N.  county  of  Ai^antsic 
is  a  bold  and  powerful  bird,  a  rapid  and  ^ace-    bordering  on  Missoari,  and  drained  by  ikr  N. 
ful  tlyer,  an  excellent  swiinmer,  but  awkward     fork  of  M'hite  river;  area,  SGOwj.  m.:  p<»p.  ia 
on  land;  it  rarely  dives;  it  is  hardy,  ditiicult     1870,  4.843,  of  whom  85  were  colored.    It  hai 
to  kill  from  the  thickness  of  its  plumage,  and    a  hilly  surface  and  a  good  er»!K  ruitabW  l^r 
can  intlict  severe  wounds  with  the  bill.     8ev-     grain  and  pastnroge.     The  chief  prodocticfe* 
eral  other  large  species  of  petrels  are  also  called     in  1870  were  1 8,493  bushels  of  wheat,  I4i.y& 
fuhiuir.     (See  Petkei..)  j  of  Indian  com,  10,508  of  €»atis  276  l«al<#  cf 

li  LllIX.iTKS.    See  Explosives.  I  cotton,  and  22,750  lbs.  of  tobacco.    Tht-rvwcif 

FI'LMIMC  ACID  (Lat.  y>//;/ir/<,  liglitning),  one  I  1,318  horses,  1,382  uiilch  cows,  3.52*»  irfbtf 
of  the  i«4omeric  iuo<litications  of  cyanic  acid,  '  cattle,  3,711  sheep,  and  7,859  swine.  C^ 
represented  by  the  formula  Cy,jIlaC)«.  Its  tal.  Pilot  Hill.  V.  A  S.  \r.  county  %*(  Kts- 
com])ounds  are  distinguishe<i  for  their  explo-  tucky,  bounded  8.  by  TenneM>ee.  and  Kpt- 
sive  character,  in  which  they  differ  from  those  rated  from  Missouri  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
of  cyanic  acid.  All  attempts  to  obtain  it  iso-  the  Mis.«issippi  river;  area  alM^ut  *2(Hi  so.*.: 
lated  have  failed,  from  its  temlency  to  instan-  pop.  in  J870,  6,161,  of  whnni  937  werecot'fv^ 
tane(»ns  decompositi(»n  with  exph>sion.  The  surface  is  somewhat   divervifiod,  and  tk 

ITLTOX,  the  name  of  eight  counties  in  the  •  soil  generally  fertile.     It   is  travvnk-d  by  iht 
Fniteil  States.     I.  An  K.  county  of  New  Yi>rk,     M(»bile  and  Obit)  and  t!»e  Na^hvillo  and  NflffL- 
drained  by  Sacandaga  river  and  F!ast  Canada     western  railroads.      The  chief  |>n Klnctioai 
creek;   area  about  "j-SO  stj.  m. ;  pop.  in  187<>,  |  1870  were  40,844  bushels  of  wheat.  438,0H 
27.<m;4.      The  soil    is   fertile  and  the  surface  '  Indian  com,  and  383,636  II >8.  of  tobacco.  T 
uneven,  with  several  mountainous  elevations,     were  1,203  horses,   1,210    milch    c<iwa,  ! 
The  New  York  Central  railroad  passes  near  its     other  cattle,  3,790  hheep,  and    12.428  »i 
S.  boumhiry.     The  chief  pro<luctions  in   1870     Capital,  Ilickmon.     VI»    A    N.   W.  coop*- 
were  4.."):?o  Imshels  of  wheat,  1*2.933  of  rye,     Ohio,  Ixirdering  on  Michigan,  drained  by' 
107,4*JH  of  Imlian  eorn,  3o:j,i»l4  of  oats,  62,178    river,  a  ]»ranch  of  the  Miiumee;  area  ah 
«.f  buckwheat,  2oo,iM!i  of  potatoes.  r)4.Hr>2  t(»n»    s*].  m. ;  po]!.  in  1870,  17,7H0.      It  hat 
of  hay,  2.M,473  lbs.  of  4heese,  rir.7,Jr»2  of  but-    didating  surface  and  a  fertile  i«oil,  i        m 
ter,  r)(\7(>l  of  wool,  and  72.r>n3  of  hops.    There    grain  and  pasturage.     It  is  inteneitvu  hi 
Were  4.onl  liorses.   11,197  mihh  rows,  7,327     Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
other  cattle,   16.n<t9  sheep,  and  5,210  swine;     The  chief  prtnluctions  in  1870  were 
1  IS  numufartories  of  gloves  and  mittens,  14  of     bushels  of  wheat,  199,725  oflndian  com.  *••.- 
<lressed  skins,  9  of  pafHT  ami  wo<k1  boxes,  8  of     248  of  oats,  106.686  of  potatoes*  28.387  t        i 
cheese,  1  of  hardware,  in  of  paper,  2  of  wool-     hay,  118.555  lbs.  of  cheese,  512.290  of  L 
len  goods,  7  th)ur  mills,  23  sinv  mills,  1  planing  ,  and  150,424  of  wooL    There  were  4.984  h 
mill,    1.")  tanneries,   and  2  currying  establish-     6,043  milch  cows,  6,8r!5  other  cat     . 
ineiit^.     Capital,  .lohnstown.     11.  A  S.  county    sheep,  and   10,182  swine;  9  man nbrt*         ■ 
»•!*  IVnn^Nhania,  bordering  on  Maryland,  an<l    carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  cheese,  4  w 
draiin<l    by   Conoh>way   and    I.irking   creeks,     rels.  Arc,  5  of  saddlery  and  hameMk  SI 
tril.iitarie-i*  of  the  Pot«Imac;  ana,  "SO  sq.  m. ;    mills,  4  tanneries,  and  7  flourmills.    C 
pop.  in  ls7o.  <),:{fin.     It <  K.  boundary  is  formed    Ottokee.    Vll«  A  N.county  of  Indianaid 
])v  Cove  mountain  ;  Sidelinu'  hill  lies  on  its  W.     by  Tippecanoe  river;  area,  866  sq.  n.;  bw 
frontier,  and  between  the  two  are  fertile  val-     1870,  12,726.     It  has  a  level  snrfai      or 
leys.      The  uplands  produce  timber,  which  is    ]»artly  by  prairies,  partly  by  o       oHm 
one  <»f  the  principal  sta]>le'*.     The  chief  pro-     partly  by  forests.     Ironisfoniiu       r 
duction«j  in  ls7o  were  lo2. 144  bushels  of  wheat,     ties,  and  the  streams  ftamish  i 


4:k2o2  of  rye,  142,17r.  <»f  Indian  corn,  m3,7o5  power.      The  soil  is  mostly  Oi 

of  oats.  4o.'nsi  of  potatoes.  9. 1>^4  t«>n<  (»f  hay.  The  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Loaisrilleii 

and  171.711   lbs.  of  butter.     There  were  2.045  passes  through  it.     Tlie  chief  proda 

horM'S  :{,2oo  mihh  cows  4,.*')0<»  nther  cattle,  1S70  were  278.145  bashels  of  wH 

r».s7i»  >heei».  ami  «!.!»ori  swine :  :\  llour  milN,  and  «>f  Indian  corn.  38,909  of  oata.  41 

7  taniM-rio.      Ca]»ital.   McConnelUbiirL'.      III.  toes.  13,246  tons  of  hay,  229,1      U«.  «■  • 

A    \.  W.  county  of  (leoriria,  bonn«letl  N.  W.  and  45,754  (»f  wool.     There  v         4.'       i 

by  ChMttaluMuliee  river  :  area.  2oo  s,j.  III. ;  jM»p.  3.817  milch  cows,  4,924  ot     r  «  ,  ki 

ill  1^70.  :;:;.  I4t5.  <»f  whom  l.').2*<2  were  cojnred.  sheep,  and  10,533  swine;  i  i 
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Carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  woollen  goods,  1  of 
boots  and  shoes,  6  floor  mills,  and  14  saw 
mills.  Capital,  Rochester.  VllL  A  W.  county 
of  Illinois,  bounded  8.  £.  bj  the  Illinois  river, 
and  drained  by  S|>oon  river;  area,  870  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 38,291.  The  Illinois  river,  which 
is  here  navigable,  is  the  channel  of  a  large  ex- 
port trade.  Spoon  river  is  valuable  for  water 
power,  and  nearly  all  the  streams  are  bordered 
Dy  a  p>od  growth  of  timber.  The  soil  of  the 
county  is  rich,  and  the  surface  undulating,  oc- 
cupied partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  wood- 
lands. Coal  is  fopnd  in  abundance.  The  To- 
ledo, Peoria,  and  Warsaw  railroad,  and  a  branch 
of  tlie  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  rail- 
road pass  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  417,599  bushels  of  wheat,  181,- 
711  of  rye,  1,608,7B8  of  Indian  com,  261,- 
990  of  oats  96,207  of  potatoes,  27,545  tons 
of  hay,  458,878  lbs.  of  butter,  and  105,259 
of  wool.  There  were  12,825  horses,  8,510 
milch  rows,  15,949  other  cattle,  2,078  sheep, 
and  57,965  swine;  8  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  15  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 8  of  boots  and  shoes,  6  of  furniture,  2 
of  hubs  and  wagon  material,  1 1  of  saddlery  and 
*  harness,  3  of  woollen  goods,  10  saw  milla,  and 
12  flour  mills.    Capital,  Lowistown. 

FCLTON.  I.  A  village  of  Oswego  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Oswego  river. 
About  10  m.  8.  S.  £.  of  Oswego,  and  on  the 
Oswego  canal,  and  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse 
and  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  railroads; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,507.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
manufactures.  The  principal  establishments  are 
machine  shops,  iron  founaeries,  a  planing  mill, 
Hour  mills,  woollen  mills,  and  manufactories  of 

{mils,  tubs,  paper,  boats,  sashes,  doora,  and 
ilinds,  bedsteads,  lime,  potash,  edge  tools,  &c. 
There  are  marble  yards,  many  fine  stores,  two 
national  banks,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
The  Falley  academy  (Presbyterian)  in  1872  had 
6  instructors  and  82  pupils.  !!•  A  town  and 
the  capital  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad, 
12  m.  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  20  m.  N.  £. 
of  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in  1 870, 1 ,585,  of  whom 
430  were  colored.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the 
state  lunatic  asylum,  which  occupies  a  beau- 
tiful edifice,  five  stories  high  and  210  ft.  long, 
on  a  plot  of  460  acres.  Westminster  college 
(Presbyterian)  in  1872  had  12  professors  and 
instructors,  101  students,  and  a  library  of  2,500 
▼olumes.  Tlie  town  contains  a  national  bank, 
three  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufactories 
of  earthenware. 

ffTLTOH,  ItWrt,  an  American  inventor,  bom 
at  Little  Britain*  I^ancaster  co..  Pa.,  in  1765, 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  24,  1815.  When 
abont  three  years  old  he  lost  his  father.  He 
received  a  comm«m  school  education,  went  to 
FhiUulelphia  at  the  age  of  17,  and  became  a 
Biioiature  painter.  Mechanical  pursuits,  how- 
crer,  mingled  with  those  of  the  artist.  Before 
attaining  his  majority  he  had  laid  by  a  sum 


sufficient  to  buy  a  small  farm,  upon  which  he 
placed  his  mother,  and  soon  afterward  went 
to  London  to  study  under  West,  with  whom 
he  remained  several  years.  Afterward  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Bridgewa- 
ter,  at  whose  instance  he  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineer.  He  had  in  the  mean 
time  become  acouainted  with  Earl  Stanhope, 
who  was  engaged  on  a  scheme  of  steam  navi- 
gation. In.  1798  Fulton  wrote  to  him,  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  views  which  he  afterward 
reduced  to  practice  on  the  Hudson.  At  Bir- 
mingham he  was  brought  into  communication 
with  Watt,  who  had  jnst  succeeded  in  his  great 
improvement  of  the  steam  engine,  with  the 
structure  of  which  Fulton  made  himself  fa- 
miliar. During  his  residence  here  he  devised 
an  improved  mill  for  sawing  marble,  for  which 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanlu  and  an  honorary 
medal  fh)m  the  British  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  arts  and  commerce.  To  this  period  also 
are  referred  his  patented  roachmes  for  spinning 
flax  and  for  making  ro]^  and  the  invention  of 
an  excavator  for  scoopmg  out  the  channels  of 
canals  and  aqueducts.  In  1796  he  published 
in  London  his  treatise  on  the  improvement  of 
canal  navigation.  Having  obtained  a  patent  in 
England  for  canal  improvements,  Fulton  went 
to  France  with  the  view  of  introducing  them 
there,  but  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  to 
other  objects.  In  1707  he  took  up  his  red-  , 
dence  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  seven 
years  with  Joel  Barlow,  and  superintended  the 
illustration  of  his  *^  Colnmbiad."  At  this  time 
he  devised  the  submarine  boat,  afterward  styled 
a  nautilus,  connected  with  which  were  sub- 
marine bombs,  afterward  known  as  torpedoes. 
This  invention  he  offered  several  times  to  the 
French  government,  and  once  to  the  Dutch 
ambassador  at  Paris,  without  exciting  their  fa- 
vorable attention.  Negotiations  were  subse- 
quenUy  opened  with  him  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  induced  him  to  visit  Ixindon 
in  May,  1804.  A  commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  reporte<l  that 
the  submarine  boat  was  impracticable.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1805,  he  was  permitted  to  experiment 
on  a  brig  of  200  tons  burden  with  a  carcass  of 
170  lbs.  of  powder.  In  15  minutes  from  the 
application  of  the  carcass  the  explosion  took 
place;  the  brig,  according  to  Fnlton^s  account, 
made  no  more  resistance  than  a  bag  of  feathers, 
and  went  to  pieces  like  a  shattered  egg  shell. 
Notwithstanding  this  success  Fulton  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  government  patron- 
age, and  at  lengtn  embwked  for  his  native 
country.  He  reached  New  York  in  r>ecember, 
1806,  and  in  the  following  month  went  to* 
Washington,  where  his  mc^els  and  drawings 
made  a  fiftvorable  impression,  and  a  sum  was 
appropriated  to  defray  the  cost  of  exi>eriments 
with  the  torpedoes.  The  probability  of  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  consequent  on  the  affair  of 
the  Leopard  and  Chesapeake,  made  the  sum- 
mer of  1807  propitious  to  hit  project,  and  on 
July  20  he  decomposed  a  large  hulk  brig  in  the 
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hiirl)or  of  Xew  York  witli  a  torpedo  containing  Hudson  was  the  Car  of  Noptane,  baflt  in  1»7. 
To  Il»s.  of  puwder.  In  1810  he  u^uin  visited  In  1809  Fnlton  obtained  his  tint  patent  from 
AVashin^'ton,  :ind  explained  some  improvements  |  the  United  States;  and  in  1811  he  took  oot  a 
in  his  plans  to  Jeti'orson,  Madison,  and  a  num-  \  second  patent  for  some  improvement  in  bii 
berof  members  of  rongress.  So  snccessful  was  boats  and  machinery.  Meanwhile  the  puvcr 
he  in  his  exphmations  that  congress  appropri-  of  the  legislature  to  grant  the  steambcAt  moao- 
ated  ^o^ooo  for  further  experiments,  to  be  pros-  :  f)oIy  was  denied,  and  a  company  was  fomwd 
eouti'd  under  the  direction  of  the  navy  depart-  |  at  Albany  to  establish  another  line  of  ilt§m 
ment.     The  sloop  of  war  Argus  had  been  pre-    passage  boats  on  the  Iladaon,  between  thjl 


city  and  New  York.  The  state  grantect  fiM 
a  bill  in  equity,  and  prayed  for  an  ii\jimctka 
which  was  refused  on  the  groand  that  the  act 


])ared.  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Kodg- 

ers,  to  defend  herself  against  Fulton's  attack, 

wiiich    proved  unsuccessful.     Various  reports  _ 

were  made  by  the  commissioners,  but  Hodgers  ofthestatclegislaturewaarepagnanttothc 

pronounced   Fulton^s  system  to  be  impracti-  stitution  of  the  United  States  and  against  ( 

cable.     Fulton  still  believed  in  it,  but  he  had  mon  right.     This  decree  was  reverBcd  by  tU 

engaged  in  other  schemes  which  left  him  no  court  of  errors,  and  a  compromise  woa  effccti^ 


time  to  continue  his  experiments.  While  resi- 
ding in  Paris  ho  had  become  accpiainted  with 
Kol>ert  H.  Livings«ton,  then  United  States  min 


with  the  Albany  company  hj  on  assignment lo 
them  of  a  right  to  employ  steam  on  the  wiun 
of  Lake  Champlain.    Other  litigation  follcvf^ 


ister  to  France,  wlio  had  previously  been  con-  '  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  waters  of  t^ 
nected  with  Nichohis  Roosevelt  and  John  Ste-  <  state  remained  in  the  ezclnsive  pos^esdJun  of 
veils  in  steamboat  experiments  at  home.     He    Fulton  and  his  partner  during  the  lifel        cf 
now  entered  into  the  views  of  Fulton,  and  of-  ■  the  former.    A  similar  controversT  or 
feri-d  to  provide  funds  for  an  experiment,  and    New  Jersey,   which   was   also  c 

to  contra<!t  for  the  introduction  of  the  new    Pending  these  controversies,  Folti  u ■ 

method,  if  .successful,  into  the  United  States.  >  ferry  boats  to  run  between  New  a  ura  r 

In  17i)8  nn  act  was  ])assed  by  the  legislature  |  Jersey,  one  for  a  Brooklyn  oomp: 

of  New  York,  repeahng  the  act  of  1787  in  fa-    for  Ix>ng  Island  sound,  five  for 

vor  of  John  Fitcli,  and  tran.sfernng  to  Living-    river,  and  several  boats  for 

ston  the  exchisiive  privilege  of  navigating  the  |  nics  in  different  parts  of  the  \jiijm 

waters  of  the  state  by  steam,  on  condition  that  ;  of  them  for  the  Ohio  and 

he  shouhl  within  a  twelvemonth  give  proof  of    In  1811  lie  was  made  one  of  «ai«  c 


a])i>ointed  by  the  legislature 
route  of  an  inland  navigation 
river  to  the  lakes.    In  1814  c 


his  having  biiilt  a  boat  of  20  tons  capable  of  a 
mean  ])rogrcss  in  the  Hudson  river  of  four 
mik's  an  hour,  and  at  no  time  omit  for  one 
year  to  have  a  boat  of  this  c(»nstruction  plying  I  the  president  to  build  and  ^w 

between  A1l)any  and  New  York.    This  act  was    floating  batteries  for  co  tk 

from  time  to  time  continued,  and  Fulton  was    was  ai)pointed  the  engl     vi.     . 
tinnlly  in(*1udi(l  within  its  provisions.     Late  in    immediately  the  constn         n «      ■  i 
l>^o:$  Fuhon  constructed  n  working  model  of    which  was  launched  w         .  U 
his  intended  boat,  and  at  the  same  time  com-  ;  was  styled  by  the  constiMvuOr        *  . 
menciHl  ImiMiui;  a  vessel  dW  ft.  in  length  and  8    though  it  was  afterward    ]         «i  j 
ft.  in  widtl).     AVIien  finished,  it  did  not  move  {  First.    This  first  war  steams*       mmm 
witli  tlic  speed  that  was  expected.      In  the  j  unwieldy  mass,  which  obtaineu  ■       ea; 
same  year,  hi>wever,  he  sent  an  order  to  Watt  |  the  current  of  some  2^  miles  i      im     *;  « 
an<l  r^nilton  for  a  steam  en^^ne  to  propel  a    the  pioneer  of  the  steam  navieB  vf        v 
boat  of  lar:;e  size,  whidi  was  completed  and    was  regarded  as  a  marvel,  and  as  •  iH 
reached  New  York  in  18(H*».     Fulton  !md  mean-    midahle  engine  of  defence.     The  war 
wliile  inf(»nned  Iiimself  of  everytliing  that  had  ^  terminated  before   her   eompl< 
been  attenijited  in  steam  navi;ratinn  in  Eurojie    taken  to  the  navy  yard  at  Bk^         u,  i 
and  the  Tnitcd  States.     He  planned  for  the    she  was  used  as  a  receirlng  akbu  %ul . 
new  ma  hintTv  a  boat  that  wa«*  completed  and     1829,  when  she  was  accidentallT  b      ■ 
titted  in  l«o7  and  named  tlie  Clermont.     Its    While  encaged  in  the  constmcti 
pn»;:res';  thn»n:/h  the  water>  of  the  Hudson  is    steamer,  Fulton  was  employed  bj 
stated  at  tive  miles  an  hour.     In  the  coursi^    upon  an  improved  modification  of  hb  SO 
«)f  tlie  ensniuL'  winti-r  it  was  enlarged  to  a  boat    boat,  which  was  arrested  bjr  his 
of  140  ft.  k.el  an.l    1»P.    ft.   beam.      So  ct>m-     "Life  of  Rol)ert  Fulton,"  by  C.  a#- 
•]»letely  was  the  utility  of  the  inventi<»n   estab-     was  published    in    1817.      Ills  Ufa 
li-thed   that  the  leiri^Iature  extended  the  ex-    been  written  by  James  Renwick,  in 
clu>ive  ]>nvile;:*'  of  I/iviri;:>ton  Jind  Fulton  five     **  American  Biography.'* 
Years  for  everv  a'ltlitional  bitat,  provitled  the  i      ITLVIA«  a  Roman  ladv,  b        a1 
whole  term  should  not  execed  VA)  years;  and     about  40  I).  C.     She  was  m«i-     d 
in  !.*<«>«  pax>o<l  another  a<t  Mihjretini:  to  for-    to  (MiMlius,  Curio,  and  Mark  aj 
feiiun-  any  ve<>jel  propelIe«l   hy  >te.nn  which    ]>art  in  arranging  the  fearfbl  p! 
^■]M.u^l  enter  the  waters  of  t!i.-  statf  without     -eeond  triumvirate.     When         ■ 
tlieir  lircn-e.     U\<  *.eroi;d  lar_'i-  l-i^.t   o:»   the     was  brought  to  her,  she  pivr^tu 
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ni'elllo.  To  williiiraw  AntdnT  from 
lit-ru  till!  vhanm  i>f  Clfoj.iitra  >le- 
II.  mill  ii>  tiiku  ruvenfii!  iijiim  Ui'la- 
•  liml  ntl'nmti'il  liur  Ii,t  rvpuilintiiiK 
lii;r  duiijrliti-r  (.'Imliu,  nIio  i-xtili-il  licr 
i  Antuiiius 
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itii'l  FiiMik  usi-n[H'rl  tii  (!ri-L-cc  woo  ri.'i)nmciii.-<l 
l.v  Antiiiir,  who  iiivt  liiT  lit  Atlicii^  imd  tliud 

<i^  >l,nii>i-  iin.l  r.'i.T.'t  itt  Si.'voD. 

FI)IBI.\.I.      Sl'l-  AUAMAWA. 

11  .VCIilL,  a  «i;i!">rt  tiiwii  iinil  Ihe  ciiliilnl  of 
tl.i:  isliinil  uf  ^ful].'i^;t,  on  tliL-  S.  E.  t'on^t,  Id  lut. 
3i°  :[?■  -N.,  Ion.  IW  5-1'  W  tt'.;  ]hju.  aliout 
2r),0<i«.  It  litiiiiils  on  a  wiilo  hIihIIdVi'  liav.  cm- 
bra.'i.'<l  by  tin-  sli-i-p  j,nmii)ntoriiM  of  I'niitii  da 
Cm/  on  tliL-  wfHt  :intl  Cii|ii;  (iuriO.'i')  on  tliu  i-ant, 
nod  L-ni-lu^ii'd  in  tliu  n.-;ir  liy  broken  vulcunic 


ridjrcs.  The  toirn  i«  dvfvndLil  by  four  forts.  It 
jiri-M'Dts  u  [lii'tiin-iuiiie  u|i]H.-aruiicv,  tim  white 
wnll:*  of  tlii>  Ituuiivs,  wiiii'li  lire  muNtly  of  Htone, 
contruxliDif  with  thu  m-vcr  fuilinj;  foliuj»  of  the 
tianlens.  The  strLi-tii  nre  Diirrow,  with  atixp  oh- 
(tnti,  and  juivud  with  MiiuU  Htoniit.  Tnivullinff 
Slid  the  truiuifvr  of  iiiLTchaDiliM  ore  dune  oti 
uleils.  druwu  l>v  oxen.  Tliure  arc  no  [lublic 
buildin(r»  uf  iiinch  (.■k-^tuncL-,  and  the  niuiii-roDS 
chiirrhcs  and  conTcnta  have  no  architfCtural 
Imaiity.  The  rathtslrii],  liowevcr,  ilostrvcs 
iiiL'ntion.  The  harbor,  which  iit  covered  liy  tbo 
fiirtd,  13  indilFiTL-nt.  Fretdi  incut  anil  ]>»ultr7 
ari;  M>ld  at  tilfrh  prlcca,  but  tlie  richcut  fruita, 
eioi'lk-nt  tiah,  and  Tegotabiea  may  bu  had 
rhcuiily  in  abundance.  The  town  is  resorted 
to  l>y  invalids  from  all  countries  on  account  of 
its  delii^htt'ut  cliiuulc.    The  mean  tuio[ieratur« 


i«  about  C^'  F..  ami  tliu  difTiTenco  I>ctween  the 
llOttl'^t  and  eold.st  month-  (AiifTust  und  Febru- 
ary) averajie,*  "iily  In'.     Tho  itn|ii>rlK  for  1H7I 

aiiiuimieil  to  $1. l,:tT:! ;  thy  exjioris  to  *7itr,.- 

(>ii.i,  of  whirb  win,'  constituti-d  i'iiV-i.l near- 

Iv  tht.-  wholi'  of  u'liii'h  was  M'nt  to  Great  llnt- 
■in  and  thi'  ttrirlnh  eoloiiie-'<.  Th<-  entrances 
tu  tbi'  port  «-iTi>  -liiO  Bteimii-rs  and  :!ii.'.  saiiini: 
v«at>el:<.  Thi'  Iride  is  diii-llv  in  the  hands  uf 
ILe  Kiiirlish  r.-i.leDl-, 
.  HTiUl,  Bai  nr,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Alhintir. 
Kparalini;  iho  Canadian  provinofs  of  Xova 
S.-»iiaand  Now  Itrtm^wi.-k.    It  inalHUit  lTi>m. 

nwiiih.  hituiin  the  S.  \\.  extrvinity  of  Nova 
Scotia  und  the  e!I^>tc^nInll^^t  point  of  Muiiii-.  its 

Mr  it   hrani-bi."i  into  two  inlet*;  IIil-  northi-rn. 
e^lli-<l  (■hiL'n.--to  hav.  la  about  ilo  in.  I.mif  and 
8  tu,  iTuaii  ;  till-  soinhern  htars  ihi-  [laine  uf 
vol..  VII.— 34 


Slinas  ehnnncl.  and  npen^  into  Minas  l)S»in  in 
Xova  Seotia.  At  8t.  John.  N.  It.,  situated  at 
tlte  month  of  the  rivi-r  St.  John,  on  the  N. 
const,  the  1<av  is  Si:  m.  wide,  and  it  continues 
of  nvarly  uniiorm  width  from  tliat  point  to  its 
lirani'hin).'.  It  is  deep,  but  difficult  of  navipf- 
tion.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extrjionlinarr 
tidi's.  which  rusli  up  from  the  sea  wiih  I'lich 
rapiditv  »smnietinies  to  overtake  swine  ferdinit 
■m  slii'ilH-b  on  the  ahorea.  and  ri«e  in  Minns 
)>a-in  -tti  ft.,  and  in  t'hiicneelo  channel  >■•»  ft. 
(iraiid  Manan.  t'ampu  Betlu,  and  I.on;;  iiilaiids 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  hnx,  which  r.ieiv,-s  the 
rivers  St.  .lohn  and  St.  Cri>ix. 

rfSE-li  ll>nn.  /'><»).  an  iiiand  of  Dcnmnrk, 
havinc  "n  the  N.  the  S.  W.  prohmiralion  of 
ihe  fatteirat.  E.  the  (inat  Kelt.  W.  the  l.iltlo 
IMl.   and  S.   tlie  arelilpeiaeo  eonnectint:  the 


.  Bi-Ii 


n  aboi 


;   po 


I,  ^IT.^Il-l.  including  the  inhaliitaiits  uf  & 
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mained  in  the  hands  c^  the  MDHnfanm  fra 
1543  till  1686. 


number  of  small  islandfl  which  come  under  its 

administration.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  Danish 

isles  atU'r  Seeland,  and  forms  with  the  islands  ,      FTKGl  (Gr.  (nr6yyoc^  a  flpongpe), 

W.  of  the  (f  reat  Belt,  including  Langeland  and  '  family  of  cryptogamic  plants,  genenUy 

ArrO,  a  circle  of  the  kingdom.    The  coast  is    under  the  names  of   mashroonui 

not  very  elevated,  but  is  in  general  rugged  and    rusts,  smuts,  bunt,  and  niUdews.    Vitk 

steep,  and  much  indented  by  bays  and  arms    exceptionsi,  they  are  parasitic  plants, 

of  the  sea.     The  interior  toward  the  west  is  ^  upon  and  drawing  their   nonri^mnit  lor  i 

somewhat  hilly  ;  in  every  other  direction  it  is    least  a  part  of  it)  from  the  safastanee  <tf  lle«^ 

composed  of  large  and  fruitful  plains,  which     ject  they  infest.     Fun^  occnr  in  sU  psiti  d 

produce  abundant  crops  of  corn.     The  largest  .  the  globe,  finding  their  maximnm  in  tocMi 

.stream  in  the  island  is  the  Odense  Aa,  which    temperate  zones ;  abounding  in  a  rHmsfr  fti 


Fl'^RS,  Greicorio,  an  Argentine  historian,  bom 
in  Cordova,  died  there  in  1820.     He  was  edu- 


has  a  northerly   course  of  30  m.,   and  dis-    that  of  Sweden,  which  has  prt>daced 
cliarges  into  the  Odense  fiord,   about  9  m.  j  cies  upon  a  given  srea  than  any  other  kisin 
long,  and  from  1^  to  nearly  5  m.  wide.    A    locality,  except  perhaps  the  southern  Ualii 
canal,  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  8  ft.,  con-    States.    They  are  found  wherever  there  ii^ 
nects  the  town  of  Odense  with  the  Odense    caving  vegetation,  upon  which  they  feed :t 
fiord.     The  largest  lake  is  the  Arreskov,  which    often  prey  upon  living  tissues,  which      « 
is  about  7  m.  in  circuit,  and  abounds  in  fish,     stroy  by  their  attacks ;  their  vegetatiiu 
Ftinen  is  divided  into  the  bailiwicks  of  Odense,     are  of  such  extreme  minuteness  that  tl 
which  contains  the  capital,  of  the  same  name,  ,  trate  the  hardest  woods,  and  pon  i 

and  Svendborg.  their  decay.    Nothing  of  vegetahhc  u 

FIWEBAL  KITES.     See  I^urial.  from  their  ravages  when  exposed  to  a 

favorable  to  their  growth.     Ther  srv 
I  also  on  animal  dqJection.H,  on        e«       «^ 
cated  at  Cordova,  entered  holy  orders,  became  ,  death  they  canse,  on  the  human  bi 
dean  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  attempted  i  on  bare  stones,  on  iron  which  wab  ui  ■  w 
to  introduce  into  the  university  the  study  of     few  hours  before,  on  lead,  and  on  chcmi 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  law  of  nations,  the    lutions.    Tlie  disease  in  silkworms  i« 
modern  languages,  music,  and  drawing.     I)u-  !  a  mould  {botrytis  ha*»iana).     The 
ring  the  revolutionary  tumults  the  possessions  I  adhering  to  windows  in  autumn,  Aacu  ^ 
of  his  fatlier  were  confiscated  by  the  royalist    ]>roboscis,  are  destroyed  hy  a  mould  (#ss 
])arty.     He  wrote  Ensayo  de  la  historia  civil    nema  muxa)^  winch  produces  the  fit      ^ 
del  Parntjuay^  Buenos  Ayres  y  Tucuman  (8    rings  between  the  abdominal  se) 
vols,  small  4to,  Buenos  Ay  res,  1810  et  tuq.),    charges  its  seed  upon  the  glass  an 
which  c(mtains  an  excellent  epitome  of  the    little  cloud.    The  celehrated  caterpi 
annals  of  a*  vast  territory,  of  which  but  lit-    of  New  Zealand  {cordyeep^  Mtobefimm^u 
tie  was  yet  known  in  Euro{)e.  infests  the  caterpillsr  of  kepialus  i 

fCxFKIKCHEN  (five  churches;  in  Hungarian  .  a  remarkable  instance.     Ameri* 
Pten,  which  in  the  language  of  tlie  surrounding    are  destroyed  by  other  species,     auv 
•Slavic  tribes  means  five),  a  town  of  Hungary,  I  the  common  May  beetle  {laeknmi^n^ 
capital  of  the  county  of  Baranya.  105  m.  S.  S.  I  ci/ia%  which  passes  tliree  years 
AV.  of  Huda;  pop.  in  IHTO,  17,447.     It  is  sur-    tive  life  under  ground,  is  somt         ■ 
rounded  by  rich  vineyards,  in  the  vicinity  of  ,  by  a  fungus  which  soon  causes  !»  uv 
mineral  springs,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  -  ffrna  equina  grows  on  the  ho<      snu  i 
towns  of  Hungary.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman    animals.    Some  of  the  microscO] 
Catholic  bishop,  and  has  an  old  Gothic  cathe-    cutaneous  disorders  in  the  huniwi ;     • 
dral.  built  on  the  site  of  a  Koman  castle,  two    others  have  been  found  in  the  br«*» 
monasteries,  a  }>iiMic  library,  several  schools  •  (See   Epiphttes.) — Notwitl 
and  ii<»spitals,  and  a  theatre.     The  ])Opulation    time  which  has  been  gireka  &v  u»b 
consists  chiefiy  of  Magyars,  but  the  iSlavic  and    fungi,  there  is  no  class  of  ot|cuiiaed 
(lernian  inhabitants  are  also  numerous.     The    so  little  known.     Their  microseopic  ^ 
town  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  alum,  vitriol,  !  their   abnormal    growths,   their    pi 
wine,  grain.  toba<'ro.  rape  seed.  wool,  and  other    forms,  have  l>affied  the  researches  of 
])roducts  of  the  neighlMU'ing  country.— Funf-    obsen'ers.     It  is  only  within  a  o 
kirchen  is  supposed  to  be  the  Colonia  Serbinum    short  time  that  an  appniach  has  b«ra 
of  the  Konians.     In  the  time  of  Hun^rarian  in-    a  clear  insight  into  their  laws  of  cnn 
dependence  it  was  larger  and  niurh  more  im-    repnMluction.    Some  even  now  d 
]>ortant  than  now.    History  mentions  that  2.ono    be  of  sf)ontaneon8  or  chemical  o 
nf  it-<  stuilents  niarrlh'd  out  to  tlie  battle  field    ion   which  their  sudden  ^rp*^-   „  -r 
of  M<»liacs,  where  the  Iluni:arians  were  de-    num1>ers  after  a  long  rest       i       iro 
f.Mtrd  by  the  Turks  undrr  Solynian.  Aug.  20,     in  closed  cavities,  have  %       —to 
]^'2<;.     This  sultan  pasM'd  sume  time  at  Fimf-    Hut  this  idea  hss  been  eli       *  f 

kirihen,  during  the  siege  of  the  tortress  of     they  are  perfect  plants,  ^i^  u 

S/JL^'th,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the  fdace     finxlucing  bodies  analogom    .^  s^i 
that  he  called  it  a  paradise  on  earth.     It  re-    fimdy  established   to  be  « 
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we  loAm  tliat  a  sinprlc  plant  prcxluooR  inillions  >  snborder  of  funfp.    They  differ  from  lichens 
of   tlicse   reproductive   bodies,   so  small   that    mainly  in  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the 
they  float  on  the  air  scarcely  influenced  by  the  '  object  on  which  tliey  prow  (thoiif^h  this  has 
force  of  jrruvity,  that  they  may  remain  an  in-  '  exceptions),  in  not  producing  a  foliaccoiis  thai- 
definite  perio<l  inert,  and  bo  called  into  sudden  '  lus,  an<l  in  not  fonning  green  chlorophyl ;  from 
vitality  by  jitinospheric  changes  favorable  to  '  algoj,  in  being  aerial,  not  acpiatic,  and  in  deri- 
their  germination,  their  sudden  api>earanco  can  '  ving  their  nourishment  from  their  matrix  and 
l>e  readily  understood.    They  have  l»een  traced  >  not   from    the    surrounding    medium.     Thoi^e 
thnmgh  their  metamorphoses.     The  intinitesi-  '  species  of  fungi  which  are  found  in  fluids,  sucli 
mally  t»mall  spore  has  been  watche<l  in  its  growth  '  as  the  yeast  and  vinegar  plants,  are  now  ]>roved 
into  a  perfect  phint ;  and  one  such  observation,  '  to  bo   merely   submerge<l  mycelia  of  certain 
unquestionably  made,  is  ]>ositive  [»roof  of  their    moulds  (;>^/m> ///it/ m),  which  do  not  attain  their 
being  perfect   plants,   having  a  development  '  f>erfect  stage  until  they  reach  the  air.     Their 
folU>wing  certain  laws.  — Fungi  are  of  purely  !  propagation  in  fluids  is  due  to  a  power  the  my- 
cellular  growth.     They  form  no  woody  fihre  |  celium  ]>osscs8es  of  retaining  its  vitality  under 
like  flowering   plants,  though   many  become    a  variety  of  circumstances,  of  sutlering  <livi- 
oorky,  woo<ly,  and  horny  in  the  course  of  their  '  sion  and  enduring  extremes  of  temperature, 
growth,  nnf  do  they  form  chloroj)hyl  in  their     Besides  this,  it  has  a  propagating  i>ower  anal- 
tissues.     They  consist  of  mere  aggregations  of     ogoustothat  of  budding.     In  some  aerial  forms 
homogeneous  cells,  but  exhibit  a  wonderful  va-    it  goes  on  repro<lucing  itself  in  peculiar  ways, 
riety  of  external  fonns.     Their  earliest  vegeta-  '  and  rarely  reaching  the  normal  or  jwrfect  as- 
tionisa  pnilongation  of  the  membranes  of  their  '  cigerous  fructiflcation.     For  this  reason  many 
spores,  a  name  given  to  their  reproductive  sem-  '  sj»ecics  have  been  thought  to  Iw  di.stinct  fdants 
innl  dust,  which,  though  performing  the  office  [  when  th»*y  are  merely  arrested  stages  of  growth 
of  seeds,  ditfers  from  true  seeds  in  being  mere    of  one  single  species.     Some  aerial  forms  nev- 
indtvidual  celU.     From  these  arises  a  deli<*ate,  '  er  reach  a  further  growth  than  a  compact, 
minute,  webby   growth,  called  the  myrrJium^    dense  mass  of  mycelium.    Oak  trees  sometimes 
which  is  the  true  vejretation  of  the  plant,  and     contain    a   solid  mass  of  a   leathery   texture 
which  give-*  rise  to  the  reprcKluctive  bo<lies  at  .  (xyhntroma  gujanteHm\  which  never  advances 
once,  or  buihls  up  a  receptacle  which  contains    beyond   that  stage.     The   genera    fdrrofhtm 
them.     It  is  this  mycelium   which    [)enetrates  ,  and  rhizomorpha^  with  their  so-called  spe<'ies, 
mnd  destroys  the  object  on  which  it  is  parasitic,     are  mere  comi)act  iMKlies  of  mycelium,  which 
It  is  made  up  of  radiating  an<l   intertwining    have  in  some  inst^inces  been  artiflcially  f<i»rced 
fibres  forme<l  of  rows  of  cells  phu-ed  end  to  end.     to  deveb»p    themselves,   and    have    produced 
These  are  in  many  instances  so  minute  that    plants  of  widely  diflerent  structure.   The  ergots 
they  easily  traverse  the  tissues  of  living  )»laiits    of  grain  are  the  ovary  arrested  in  its  i^rojwr 
and   the  pores  of  solid  wmnl.     From  this  my-    development  and  transformed  into  a  fKTuliar 
celium  gn)w  the  spores,  which  in  their  simplest.    gn)Wth  by  the  presence  in  its  tissues  of  a  mi- 
form  consist  of  the  terminal  cell  or  cells,  which     nute  fungus.    Tulasne  and  others  have  watche<l 
drop  ott*  to  form  new  ])lants.     They  are  of  the     their  <levelopment   intt>  species  of  eonh/rfpn, 
extreinest   minuteness,  appearing  to  the  eye    These  fonns  remain  constantly  arrcste<l ;  but 
like  a  mere  cloud  of  impalpable  powder.     As     very   many   of  those   wlfu-h   under  favorable 
we   rise   in    the   scale,  special   branches    and  ,  circumstances  reach  j>erfection  remain  Mmiiarly 
processes  are  formed  to  bear  the  spores,  either    checked,  and  confuse   the  student  with  their 
singly  or  in  group^i.     Still  more  complex  fonns    multiple  forms.     This  has  cauM.Hl  the  naming 
build   up  a  Mpocial  organ  called  the  peridiunu     of  ho.sts  of  species  which  are  merely  forms  of 
within   which   the  spores  arise   contained   in  '  others.     There  is  nti  branch  of  science  whose 
little  sacs  terMie<W/j«r/.    The  large  fleshy  growths    syncmytny  is  more  bunlens<»me.     It  is  almost 
met  with  in  the  wcmkIs  or  on  trees  are  prwesses    a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  identify  the  sjh?- 
belonging  properly  to  the  reproduction  and  not    <-ies  of  authors  by  <iescription  alone,  the  plant 
the  vegetation  of  the  plant.     They  are  very  dis-     itsi'lf  being  necessjiry  for  comparis<»n.     I-ong 
prriportioiiately  large  c<»mpared  with  the  my-     and  continued  observations  are  reipiired  to  de- 
celiuiii,  and  consist  of  a  main  stem  called  a    termine  and  connei't  the  many  forms  which  a 
&tif^  and  an  expanded  top  called  a  pifruji,  on     single  fungus  may  assume  in  the  course  of  its 
which  the-ie  spores  are  borne  in  vari<»us  ways,     existence. — Few  objects  in  nature  exhibit  more 
on  gills,  ribs,  prickles,  A:c.     The  mycelium  is    gorgeous  colors.     The  larger  fleshy  forms  ]>re- 
sofnetimes  reduce<l  t'»   a  mere   trace  of  eva-     sent   an   endless   variety   of  graduated    tints. 
nesccnt,  floccose  gmwth ;  while  the  repnKluc-     Some  of  the  Mtfi  exhibit  on  being  broken  a 
tive     iKKly    becomes    a    fleshy    mass,    s<;*veral     remarkable  change  <if  cohir,  the  white  or  yel- 
poiinfls  in  weiL^ht.     But  the  spores  are  always    lt»wish  hue  <>f  the  interior  chanirinir  in»itantly 
minute,  beinir  •Kunetimes  only  2 „.*„rt  of  an  inch     to   a   vivid   blue.     This  is  supposed    by  Prof. 
in  diameter. — Fungi   occupy  an   intermediate     Robinson  to  be  due  to  a  moKM'ular  and  not  to 
position   between  algro  and  lichen <,  into  which     a  chemical  chanfre.     Their  texture  is  as  varia- 
orders  tlioy  t'radually  merge  at  diflerent  points,     ble  as  their  coh»r.     Some  are  alm(»st  fluid,  oth- 
lodoi-'I.  s<»  nice  is  the  distinction  at  times,  that     ers  fleshy,  panery,   leathery,  corky,  or   hanl 
iODie  «y>teiiiatists  have  reduced  lichens  to  a    and  horny.     Their  size  is  equally  various,  from 
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mere  specks  to  masses  some  feet  in  girth. 
Their  rapid  jrrowth  is  astonisliiof^.  Puff-halls 
soiiH'tuiU'S  prrow  0  in.  in  diameter  in  a  night. 
Masses  of  ])aper  pulp  tlirown  out  liot  from  a 
vat  have  heen  found  within  24  liours  filled  and 
swollen  with  a  species  of  agaricus.  Schweinitz 
records  the  growth  of  a  species  of  athaliiim 
found  on  a  piece  of  iron  which  was  heated  the 
night  hcfore  in  a  forge.  Some  of  the  ephemeral 
eoprin  i  grow  up  in  a  night  and  melt  away  in 
the  morning  sun.  Other  species,  like  thepoly- 
pori,  grow  very  slowly  and  add  a  new  layer 
every  year,  covering  that  of  the  previous  sea- 
son. Their  expansive  force  in  growing  is  very 
great.  Notwithstanding  their  soft,  yielding 
texture,  agarics  are  able  to  raise  heavy  atones 
under  which  they  spring  up;  Bulliard  tells  of 
a  phnUua  which  hurst  a  glass  vessel  in  which  it 
had  been  confined ;  and  a  case  came  under  the 
writer's  observation  in  which  a  puff-ball  broke 
up  through  an  as]>halt  walk  that  had  been  long 
established  ami  well  hardened.  Tlieir  sudden 
occurrence  over  wide  districts  depends  upon 
]>eculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere  favorable  to 
the deveh>^)ment  of  the  spores.  They  generally 
a]>pear  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  moist  au- 
tumn weather,  though  some  are  found  wher- 
ever there  is  moisture;  Some  dejKjnd  so 
much  on  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere 
that  they  appear  suddenly  and  then  disappear 
for  a  while.  The  pustular  forms,  however, 
which  abound  on  tlie  dead  bark  of  trees,  shrubs, 
old  stumps,  and  fallen  twigs,  are  more  dura- 
ble from  their  more  solid  structure.  S<»me  spe- 
cies of  afjarint^  possess  a  remarkable  luminos- 
ity, and  certain  rfiizomorpfui  growing  in  mines 
shed  a  phosphorescent  light  of  extreme  bril- 
liancy. Fungi  differ  from  flowering  plants  in 
their  chemical  intluence  upon  the  air.  They 
absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid,  per- 
forming tlie  same  office  in  this  respect  as  ani- 
mals, which  they  most  resemble  in  chemical 
composition,  in  being  highly  azotized.  The 
odors  they  emit  in  decay  are  more  like  putres- 
cent animal  than  vegetable  matter.  The  fleshy 
sorts  generally  i>ossess  a  j>eculiar  earthy  odor, 
but  some  species  of  phalhin  and  rlathms  emit 
a  most  intolerably  offensive  stench,  which  will 
render  a  close  apartment  untenantable.  Oth- 
ers, (fU  tlie  contrary,  are  very  agreeable  to  the 
smell,  and  some  in  drying  acquire  a  fine  aroma. 
They  are  <juite  as  variable  to  the  taste.  The 
prevailing  tiavor  is  rather  negative  and  peculiar 
to  the  order;  byt  they  are  also  bitter,  acrid, 
biting,  astringent,  oily,  and  nauseous,  as  well 
as  savory  and  «greeal»le.  Most  of  them  lose 
these  jjualities  in  drying. — Fungi  have  been 
u>ed  as  an  arti<'le  of  fixnl  from  remote  anti- 
<iuity.  The  writings  of  the  ancients  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  them  as  amomr  their  most 
esteemed  viands.  They  are  extensively  eaten 
in  Europe  by  all  classes,  and  many  works  have 
been  written  laudatory  of  their  virtues,  with 
ct>piou>  directifUis  for  dressing  them  in  a  great 
variety  <if  ways.  Notwithstanding  the  virulent 
poisonous  qualities  of  some,  others  are  eagerly 


sought  for,  and'  in  some  places  h  is  said  tbs! 
the  people  have  bnmed  down  woods  to  sr\ 
certain  species  of  fungi  whose  growth  foUvvcd 
tlie  combustion.    Withiii  a  few  yetn  Doch 
attention  lias  been  given  in   England  to  t^ 
edible  fungi,  and  societies  and  clubs  hate  Itn 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  cKid 
species  better  known  by  means  of  exhibitiosi 
excursions,  and  dinners,  at  wbich  die  Tahom 
edible  fungi  take  the  place  of  meata    SaiB- 
I>ortant  is  this  subject  regarded  in  ^"|^— ^  titf 
in  187a  the  royal  borticaltoral  aoeieCy  hdi « 
exhibition  at  which  prizes  were  awardsifor 
collections  of  both  edible  and  poiaoaoM  tap. 
The  list  of  species  which  may  be  nsed  as  feud 
is.  now  large,  but  the  great  obstacle  to  t^ 
l)0])ularizing  of  them  is  the  difficulty  of  c> 
tinguishing  between  the  safe  and  dan^n«* 
ones.     In  America  they   have  for  the  aois 
part  been  regarded  as  noisome  and  dis^cftof 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  they  Utt 
been  usually  despised   as   the  nnsighdy  err 
deuces  of  decay,  rather  than  eagerly  culkvicd 
as  delicious  food,  which  many  of  them  ire. 
During  tlie  late  cinl  war  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Co> 
tis  of  Society  IlilL,  S.  C,  who  had  loo^  bed 
our  best  instructed  mycologist,  turned  bii  is- 
tention  to  the  fungi  as  a  B<.»urce  of  food  suppSv, 
and  found  that  a  great  numlier  of  our  uort 
species  were  not  only  edible  but  highly  pals^ 
ble.     lie  embodied  his  observations  in  a  vivk 
but  unliappily  died  without  seeing  its  uabfas- 
tion.     The  mushroom  proper  {a^ari 
j)eMtrui)  grows  wild  in  old  fields  and  \m 
but   is    propagated    by   planting    its 
which  is  the  luycelium-of  the  plants 
beds.     Although  this  is  the  most  wwi 
many  other  species  are  equally  czce 
truflle   {tuber  eibarium)   grows   b^uw^ 
ground,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  br 
ent  animals.    (See  Mrsmoox,  and  1  ' 

Their  reputation  as  aphrodisiaca  is  tL 
be  unfounded,  having  Its  oricin  in  the  w. 
trine  of  resemblances.    Pofjfpo\ 
grows  from  the  celebrated  Ain| 
funghia^  which  is  a  mass  of  < 
by  the  mycelium  of  the  plant. 
watered  from  time  to  time,  and 
cessive  crops.    The  heads  of  pO] 
watered  in  autnmn,  and  thcT  tu< 
agariruti  caudieinvM^  greatly  < 
of  the  hazel  tree  are  'singeci  v^ 
watered,  and  they  produce  in  ih 
po1yporu$  coryUntu,     A  i 

eaten,  the  principal  are  «y.       ■• 
oreella^  procerus^  and  exqvtsitMm^  k 
Iicio»v$y  eantharfllvi  ciftariira,  Me 
marasm ius  oreadf^  kydn i      re»mmdk 
na  hfjfatira^  moreheua  eirv*       i^ 
rrhjHt.    These  are  all  fieah>  iw 
the  most  virulent  poisons  are  v 
fungi,  and  many  fatal  accidents  i 
from  the  eatina:  of  poisonous  sp"^ 
gi  which  are  known  to  be  o 
rious  are  eaten  with  imponity  by  \ 
meal  containing  large  quantitiea  Ok 
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iincQ!i  n  terrilily  ili'i;rniiting  and  fitlnl  (;anfn'c-  I 
IKMH  Ji!M.-iuie.  ripkliii^;  Bn'l  BoltiNg  renders 
iiiuijv  fiinin  inniii-iKiHH.  Aijarieut  mutmriu*  , 
U  M\v  lit'  tlie  most  iii.iurioiw ;  jet  it  \»  HbwI  | 
as  n  iiiHans  of  intixkatiuu  by  thd  Kamtcliat'  [ 
dalt^  Uhv  or  Ui>  ol'  theiii  sro  BDffivienl 
til  (irodiuro  a  tXi^it 
int'ixioiitiDD,  n-ljicliU 
In'ciiliitr  in  its  eXat-  i 
iii'tcr.  It  Htimulatci  | 
tlic  tnusciikr powers, 
(1    frri'utl}'   excitus 


i-xtravnganccB. 
ITjc  only  funp;in  used 
at  tlie  |>rescnt  A&j  in 
liiodicinc  is  the  cr- 

tiiiployi'il  in  cases 
(if  pnttractcd  labor. 
Si'ViTal  otlicni  hare 
bi.-i.'n  ii.«eil  ia  tinics 
I'Sj't,  like  tlio  eorily- 

AgwirB,  n.u,«irlu..  c.-),»  Slnriuu,  B  itphro- 

ri>id  sjiccies  parasitic 
on  n  <';)tcrpill:ir ;  but  tbi-iii;  art-  now  tlioupht 
ti>  bo  111'  ni>  vuliie.  The  lyeoperduns  or  pulf- 
build  haw  been  iisliI  ud  strptii's.  Sotiio  jio- 
Igftri  iniiku  Bdiiiiniblo  razor  Btro|)S  when 
iiliced  u'itb  a  sliiir]i  knire.  I'ulyparnt  /oiaeii- 
t'lrini  nnii  iijniari'i*  liave  for  many  years 
furni.'iliL'd  tlie  punk  which  is  aned  as  tinder, 
the  oorky  |H>rti>m  beln^  poumli-d  till  itH  roni- 
pac-t  iriii-.*  .if  w.fl,  silky  fibres  beeuTiien  locisi.>ne<i 
nail  t\\-xi\dv,  imd  i*  sorDetiniCii  iiM;d  to  niaku 
caps  and   other  urlieli's  of  clothing.     Agari- 

fiin^i  arc  aiii"nir  the  frreatest  |>ests  of  tlio  nitri- 
ciiliiiri^t.  Tbi-  rii>t-i.  smuts,  und  bnnt  of  (^uin 
mre  nil  fiipgi  of  the  genera  tiredo,  vntUtiffo,  and 
jinrrinia.  Tlii-ir  mycelium  pcnetratc.i  the  tis- 
■u,s  I'f  the  phiiil-i.  desirovR  their  ritality,  and 
burstin;;  tlirmi^-h  llieir  cuticles  corcrs  them 
with  myriiid'i  nf  tbeir  oranjte,  brown,  yellow, 
or  black  spores.  Iliey  prnliably  indnco  decay 
by  a  cberiii^-nl  inlliience  wbii'h  they  exert  i>n 
tlie  juii-ci  uf  the  infested  plant,  as  well  ns  by 
tbeir  meclmnicul  interfi-renru  with  its  orpin- 
ism.  It  has  Eicen  a  i|aestiiia  how  their  S|>oreB 
atv  carried  into  the  tissues,  n-liero  their  ear- 
Iie>t  (irowth  \*  entiretv  t>e|)nrac»l  from  the 
oiti^r  atriK-si-here.  IJiit  when  we  reiiiemlir 
their  eitrviiie  ininiitenes.s,  ico  can  imderptand 
that  they  nmy  bo  drawn  up  with  the  tiiiids 
wbieli  i-iil.r  their  root*,  or  receive  thein  di- 
r*.-cily  into  tbeir  tissiu-s  tbronKh  the  infinity 
of  lirealbinir  p<ire«  with  which  the  mirfm-es 
of  the  |ilnnia  they  infest  are  iH.-rf..nitiil.  For 
many  ye;ir^  flin-iinltiirista  have  bnd  a  iire.iiidice 
m^ainst  theenninion  barberry  iv  Xmmg  injiirinns 
^J  wheat,  and  in  si.me  stalvs  it  has  \ttK-n  prci- 
liifiilt-I  by  law  fr..[,i  Browing  near  wh.iit  fields. 
This  hiis  \x-e\i  hKiked  upon  by  Urtanists  as  a 
vliiiu  which  had  no  foundation  in  fuel ;  but  in 
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this  case,  as  in  others,  popular  belief  was  riftht, 
although  the  reason  it  assigned  fur  the  ett'oct, 
in  tliis  ca-se,  tlie  pollen  of  the  barberry,  was 
M-mn^,  It  Ik  now  found  that  the  fuDjcus  so 
common  u|ion  the  leaves  of  the  barberry  is  one 
of  the  several  forms  of  the  wheat  smut.  The 
mildews  of  the  grape  and  other  fruits  are  my- 
celoid  irrowtliB,  which  in  certain  stuires  have 
been  tliotight  to  lie  perfect  plants  {oiiUnm), 
from  their  possessinff  a  power  uf  reproduction. 
Certain  cells  take  on  a  vesicular  growth  filled 
with  a  mass  of  minute  budieit  which  were 
thought  to  bo  the  tnie  fhiit.  But  llie  later 
observations  of  Lfveilld,  Tulasne,  and  others, 
hove  shown  that  these  ore  arrested  stages  of 
growth  of  an  entirely  different  ascigcnius  ge- 
nus, erytlpht.  These  produce  their  fruit  in 
minute  black  pustule^  from  the  base  of  which 
peculiar  radiating  processes  arise,  Bomciimes  of 
great  beanty.  The  mildews  grow  on  the  sur- 
face of  fruits,  and  injure  them  more  by  cho- 
king up  their  pores  and  mccJianicaily  confining 
them  with  their  dense,  fehy  growtli,  than  by 
abstracting  their  Juices.  The  potato  rot  is  ac- 
companied by  a  rapid  growth  of  the  mycelium 
of  hotrgti*  iufntiint,  which  penetrates  the 
lenvcfl,  ■tem%  and 


f^  in  the  I 
of  a  niiniile  white 
UKiuld.  Many  other 
jilnnts  are  similnr- 
ly  atfccled.  Jioleti 
arc  som  et  im  cs  t  rav  - 
ersed  by  a  minute 
mould,  tfiieitoniiim 
fhryiotjifrni'im, 
which  gives  a  gold- 
en-ye  Ihiw  hue  to 
the  flesh.  Dry  rut  in  timlicr  is  causeii  by  the 
penetrating  mycelium  of  wfruli"*  laerjimant 
and  polt/finrtu  dmtriirlor.  The  black  eicres- 
cent  growth  on  plum  trees  is  oci-a«i«ne<l  by 
the  *pAtrriii  moroiwi.  which  covers  the  warts 
its  mycelium  has  ni.-ide  with  its  minute  black, 
comnactctl  jtrrithrria.  The  fiiirr  rings  which 
in  olden  titneH  were  thought  toi>e  the  scenes 
of  nndnipiit  fairy  revel^  are  proilucwl  by  the 
growth  of  different  s{ieciea  of  ngitnru*.  As 
they  cxhnnr-t  the  soil  by  one  year's  growth, 
their  mycelium  pushes  into  the  richer  por- 
tions around;  and  thus  they  extend  the  cir- 
cle of  their  growth,  furnishing  by  their  decay 
a  mannre  for  the  next  year's  grass,  which 
is  darker  and  denser  in  conseijnenec. — Fungi 
have  been  classified  in  rarious  ways  by  differ- 
ent mycologists.  By  the  etrly  writers  they 
were  arranged  acconling  to  their  external  ap- 


;  but  a 


:a<'t  II 


of  oIm 


viiiion  mnltiplied,  their  n 
liccamo  better  known,  and  a  nearer  approach 
was  made  to  a  classificniion  In  consonance 
with  their  true  affinities.  From  Cipvalpiinus  in 
1583  to  Necs  von  Esenbcek  in  1817,  the  pro- 
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gross  of  knowledge  was  comperatiTelj'  small  fur 
a  [HTitxl  of  nearly  250  years.  But  in  1821  ap- 
ponri.'d  tlie  Sgstema  31ycologieum  of  Elins  Frii's, 
u  work  of  the  vxoA  learned  and  |)Toti)UDd  cliur- 
ucter,  evincing  a  coniprtlieiiaivi.'iic»;i  anil  ihor- 
ouKtines^tiirsurpaHeui);  all  that  liad  preceded  it. 
It  la  eveu  noH'  tlie  groat  work  to  wliicit  all 
gtadeiits  refer,  tliouffli  since  tliat  time  a  host 
of  olwcrvers  have  been  exploring  thin  obscure 
field,  aad  collecting  a  vast  array  of  faets  con- 
ceruitig  the  laws  which  govern  these  minute 
organisms.  Montagne,I^veill6,Talasne,Itcrke- 
Icj,  ItusHiaziercH.  and  many  others  have  of  late 
years  bei-n  engnged  in  the  clueidation  of  their 
Binii-ture.  Tlie  latest  system  given  to  tlie 
world  is  that  in  Berkeley's  "  Introduction  to 
(.'ryptogamie  Botany,"  which  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  Fries.  The  two  principal 
division^il  are ;  tporiiHi^eri,  s|ioreB  contained  in 
epeeiul  sai'S  called  osci;  and  tporij'eri,  spores 
naked,  not  enclosed.  These  are  Ofjcnin  subdi- 
vided into  sin  principal  orders,  all  formed  on 
the  mode  In  which  the  s[iores  are  borne,  viz. : 
].  AtemiiiieftttiBotk..),  spores  produced  in  little 
saes  ("«■/),  and  formed  ont  of  the  protoplasm 
.  they  contain.  Tins  order  comprises  a  vast 
naiiiher  of  the  black,  pustular  growths,  abun- 
dant on  dvad  wooti,  bark,  twigs,  leaves,  &c. 
They  are  generally  fomied  of  a  mass  of  carbon- 
ized cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  hollow 
Spheres  or  cups  called  pfrUhftia.  n'ithin 
tliesc  grow  the  asei  containing  the  spores, 
which  escai>eeithcr  from  a  pore  in  the  perithe- 
eium  or  by  its  breaking  up  irregularly.  Tlie 
basal  cells  bearing  the  asci  are  collectively 
teniieil  Wtv  hymrniiim.  Among  these  are  the 
mildews  ifnjti/ihe)  and  the  black  mildews  (raji- 
nmlinm).  ani)  the  whole  great  tribe  oinihitria. 
The  truffles  (fu^rr)  also  K-long  here.  They  are 
eubtcrraneiius,  tieslij  forms,  whose  substance 
is  intersected  by  veins  which  are  inward  folds 
of  the  byineniiim,  covered  by  the  expanding 
growth  of  the  flesliy  receptacle.  The  morels 
{morehelhi)  and  the  hrhrlhr.  are  camose,  bulky 
fomia,  which  have  their  asci  on  tlie  outer  sur- 
face of  a  variously  fo1de<l,  wrinkled,  and  {lilted 
hymenintii.  I'hc  egltaria  is  akin  to  these,  of  a 
flub-gehitinous  ciHJifistencc.  These  are  all  made 
up  of  cian|)aete)l  cells,  forming  homy,  eurlion- 
iKed,  or  heavy,  fleshy  masses.  2.  Phyiannyecliti 
(Ik-rk.),  sjHires  growing  In  hhiilder-shape<f  cells 
on  the  end  of  delicate,  individual,  scattered 
flbre".  coiiiposcil  nf  cells  a|<plied  to  eai-b  otiier 
in  a  linear  series.  A  small  group  coiii|)rising 
the  true  moulds  (m'lror).  :t.  /{ii/ihomi/eeIcK 
(Fr.),  sjjorcs  niiked,  siitiple,  or  aggregated  on 
the  iTidsof  fertile  threads.  These  dilter  fmm 
tiie  last  in  the  naked  growth  of  the  s|iores. 
lli-re  iH'longs  tlie^rcat  host  of  minute  moulds 
which  ciivcr  almost  everv  substance  exiiosed  to 
dampness  with  tbeir  tlnccose  fibres.  Nothing 
organic  is  free  frrnri  their  attacks.  Their  ciihirs 
are  soiuetinies  e\tri-in<'ly  Iwautifiil.  To  this 
onltT  iH'biiig  the  niimkl  of  the  |K>tiiln  rot  i^- 
tnitl,  !,./.. in»-}.  and  mimv  which  induce  deeay 
in  fruit  (oUliaiii),  the  bread  and  ehecsi-  moulds 


( pen  ieillium,  lUperffiUu*),  th«  ri^ 
moulds  (eladotporivntf  kelmintlu^^Tna 
tlie  yeast  and  vinegar  pl&nta,  which 
merged  mycclia  of  peneiltium.  (See  <■ 
TAttos.)  4,  Coniomj/ettta  (Fr.),  spurei 
on  the  ends  of  filaments  or  veucles;  b. 


Wbnt  >tnw  ittwkid  bv  mlU»v.  a.  a.  lit  i 
ohldi  !•  th>  (vrlHiw  b.  tva  wblcb  hM  ■!«*■  A 
Hka  intce.  i.  Cliuiw  of  ipo**  of  «n  ■■k'- 
a«l.    S.  Slatkiponarcgnmlldwu^aifln 

soiiietimcs  obsolete,  Bometinaea  (roBtainc 

terithecimn.  This  order  differs  from  the 
aving  scarcely  any  fllamentous  growUi, 
having  the  siiores  produced  in  the  Dtouii 
fusion,  greatly  disproportionate  to  tiw  i 
tlie  {ilant.  It  compriaea  an  infinity  ct 
pustular  forms,  which  infest  tbetissaein 
variety  of  plant,  niAny  presenting  to  t 
a  mere  Bpe(.'k  on  their  maitM*.  H«k  > 
the  whole  liiraily  of  rasta,  amntt,  §ad 


X».i- 


1,  ClD«iir  of  «» ,  __. 

from  iibott.    a.  LaJrfbwbwtjr,  wttkai 

vreda,   lutifaML  tiOltf 
dec),  wmcn  creep  tliraani       iti 
plant^  and  finally  bn      f         <h 
ami  frnetify  in  dense,  ui     ■  l 

their  whole  snrfacM.    wi 
dill'crent  organs,  Mmia  h 


leavi-s,  othen  on  flowers  and  fruit.  They  are 
the  lUMinvv  <>f  the  funiicr,  wIicho  AcIiIh  UtKy 
dui'HKiHii'.  'I'lie  navio  trvi-i  {juiii/nrui}  aru 
attacktil  by  n  [HH-iilinr  gfnn*  {/wilitiimaf,  whicli 
biint^  IVoiu  tlit'ir  lisrk  and  nwuHh  under  tliv  in- 
IIdouco  iif  iiiiiisture  to  &  gvlutinoua  iiiiLss.  Il 
tiiMi  iK-f-asiuns  the  frlnbular  (.-itcreiKent  ftrux'tli 
euiWd  rvhir  ui>|>1e)S  friH"  orifices  in  wiiidi  it 

tnitrndi-'i  in  lunft  oranitL'-culored  »\iaTe,  funnttl 
V  tliu  spuriii.  ti|>i>in[;  tlie  OKlireguted  mans  of 
fibuni-nt*.  I'lie  bjikok,  irre^'ulur  Hears  on  sppk-fl 
an  rau-Kil  Uy  tin-  t/i!fnarii  /rurligeiui.  An  ex- 
tetMiTe  fcronp  of  tliiri  oriler  coiiiiiriscA  tliont 
tninati-  iiustulur  fontia  wliieh,  rvaunibling  the 
true  n-ii-itturoiiH  fiin^n  in  many  respects,  dllli-r 
in  |irixhirin)[  llii-ir  sporeii  on  tli«  ends  uf  the 
filumetiiH  instead  of  \m-ag  contained  in  nsci. 
TliiTi-  \*  tcreut  olim^urity  overhikn>rinK  this  wliolv 
groii|>.  Titer  oxhibil  theiiutelve!*  in  do  niiiny 
luuiiialiHiii  funns  that  it  is  aliniint  iiiiiHxuiiile  to 
estalil'Nli  UiiiitH  tn  tP'nera  irliieh  may  bo  clear- 
ly nnileriitiMHl.  Writurs  on  the  suhject  reninl 
(Trent  tminl>er4  of  (reneru,  bnt  hardly  any  two 
ngrvv  iipiin  theircharnctcrii,  and  the  whole  sub- 
jeM  is  hiirdenecl  with  iin  inlinminnious  synun- 
yniy.  New  liirlit  ha^  been  slied  u|«>n  the  *iib- 
ject  of  lat  .T  yeiirii  by  tlie  olnM-rvattonH  of  Iterke- 
fey,  l.efellle.  Tulasne,  ami  others,  wlio  liave 
fmstty  flenrly  CHtublinliud  the  fact  tliat  many 
■i>-f«lle<)  in-nera  are  merely  staftea  of  eruwtli  of 
true  a><-i|cen>us  funfci.  Suiiie  (cuneni.  su<'li  as 
trgni/rhf,  are  known  toproducescveralditfereni 
fciwlH  of  re|>r<Hlnrtive  bodlea;  and  Tulaane  liait 
oarrietl  his  rewarelies  into  this  manifold  friicti- 
ficatioo.  nhowinf;  that  many  aseiKerous  s|>ecio!i 
•re   altentied  by   [iroruSNua  (pgfnidiai  which 

JriNliicu  luinnle  IxKlies  {uprrmntM,  HtylosporeN) 
ifferiuif  iimi-h  friHii  true  sjiorea,  ami  ftruwinit 
bc^iilv  them,  HHUelimes  within  tlia  same  rc- 
cejita-'le.  He  filiow!!  tliat  certain  ^Towthn  re^ 
curded  ax  distinct  H|iui'ieii  of  dilferent  genera  and 
orilern  are.  in  fact,  illtrereiit  fonim  uf  one  sinttlu 

Clant.  whose  )>erfeet  state  is  aseiffunius.  If  sM<-h 
e  true  of  the  few  whose  progresoivo  (crowth 
lisji  tieen  fullowed,  n'o  may  safely  conclude 
ttiat  i!ie  wliiilc  mass  of  ciinimnycetoid  sfieeies, 
or  at  li-att  thom-  of  tlie  snlwrdcr  t/ihirranemii, 
may  lie  arrested  or  mm -developed  itatce'*  nf 
prowlliof  lii^lierasciiteronsfiinns.  Siirli  beiiifc 
the  ca>«,  the  idaiisificaliiHi  uf  tin*  whole  order 
of  [daniA  will  one  day  neeil  rearranttenient. 
5.  (ii'trrriiHyrrt'.t  (Fr.l,  niyccliiiiii  fielatimiiis. 
duci'iix'.  or  cclhibr,  (tivinn  ri*-  to  a  stalkcil 
itr  si-><]le  peridiniii,  coiiipuM'd  of  one-  or  nii>re 
cniit-:  the  »|n)res  borne  on  tlio  apicc*  of 
iilamt'iil-t  lining!  the  interior.  This  iiidiides 
the  »'h..le  tribe  of  pull'-UK  as  well  as  IIk- 
snbtcrrancan  fiiniri  wliieli  bxik  like  triillles. 
hut  aro  iliisty  and  smutty  within.  The  i>erid- 
iuin  i'  i;t-ncr:illv  of  a  n>unde<l  torm.  rrackinc 
in  Tarious  ways  at  maturity,  and  (.-ivinit  forth 
niyria<)s  of  spores  like  a  eluud  <if  dust.  In 
•ome  the  hytneuial  tiiune  dries  up  at  maturity, 
l«aviiit;  the  sjHires  frev  {tj/nififrth'H):  in  others 
it  r»:*dv«»  itwlf  into  a  lluid  which  drips  from 
the   cl'>n)*:iteil  rcccfitaelu  (phnlliinl.     In  some 


[trurhia,  ari-yrin).      The  irlhalium,  which  i 
festa  the  hotbeds  of  greenhoiueis  beliin;{ii  here. 
Tlie  earth  stars  (gauttr)  arc  peculiar  in  the 
duhiscencti  uf  tlie  outer  [leridiuin,  whieb  splits 


Fjnh  SUr  (Goulcr  byenxHtrta)- 

into  seftments  and  unfoldn  in  a  starry  manner; 
it  is  alM  very  hygronietrical,  unfoUiinp  or  clo- 
wnK  as  it  is  moist  or  dry.  The  little  bird's 
nest  fungus  {rrurihalnmi  is  peeidinr  in  haviog 
its  s{iores  in  distinct  mas.Hes  at  the  bottom  of 
its  nest-like  pcridiuni,  looking  like  little  eggs. 
SphmvtiolHt  ttflltitut  haa  the  remarkalde  |m)w- 
er  of  pn^jecting  its  aporHnKinm  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  the  lower,  internal  part  uf  the  peridium 
is  suddenly  inverted  at  maturity,  ejecting  its 
•oft  sporangium,  of  the  size  of  a  uiustanl  seed, 
several  inches.  The  species  of  pkaUa*  and  ria- 
thrat  are  notorious  for  the  intolerable  stench 
of  their  <liiisolving  hymenium.  ti.  Ilymtn»- 
mycrlft  (Fr.),  mycetiuin  tloccos«,  webby,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  distinct  hymenium,  borne  either 
immediately  on  the  mycelium  or  on  B[H.i'ial  re- 


iikc  exidiir,  so  common  on  trees  after  rains; 
tlio  branching  coral-like  ehtriiriir,  abotiniling 
in  our  woimIb  in  autumn,  all  of  which  are  edi- 
ble; the  corky  iwli/tHiri,  lH>ariug  their  sporcn 
in  minute,  cotuiiactcii  tiilies  licncath  the  retvp- 
tacle  termed  a  fiiUat;  the  holtii,  which  re- 
ieinble  the  last  except  that  tbcv  are  Heshv,  and 
nf  which  many  arc  eaten ;  the  hydnn.  which 
bear  their  sjMires  on  the  enlcrior  of  prickle- 
like  [irocesses;  anil,  lastly,  the  agarifi.  which 
include  the  edible  mushrooins  and  kindred 
forms,  wh<Me  s]H>rcs  are  biirne  on  radli^ing 
blades  beneath  a  cap  liome  up  by  a  stem  like 
an  umbrella. — Mycology,  aa  the  study  i)f  fungi 
is  tenneii.  is  among  the  most  rei-onditir  of  sci- 
ences. Among  the  authors  wliose  works  are 
of  princii>al  value  are  Ilerkelev.  Ilullian).  (.'or- 
cla.  !>e*i»azieres.  Fries,  (ireville,  Kbrtisch, 
Krondiols,  lA-veille,  Link.  MontaLnie.  Nccsvon 
Esenlfcck,  Persoon.  SchiK'ffer,  Siliweiniti  ifor 
.Vmeriean  species),  Sowerliy,  Tula^ne.  and  Vit- 
tadini.  The  rrinciind  recent  .\mvrican  auiburs 
are  the  liei.  M.  A.  (.'uriis  and  Mr.  II.  W.  Itare- 
ncl.  Of  special  value  is  (.'uokc's  "lIandtH>ok 
of  Itritish  Fungi"  ri  vols..  I^mdon.  18T1). 
"I'ust,  Must,  and  Mildew,"  l>y  the  same  an- 
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thor,  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  microscopic    their  use,  resolved,  in  the  cmndc  ibcwi  tti 


fuugi. 

Fl'AiGIBLE,  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  {Airaso /unci ionem  recipere^  in  the 
civil  law.     It  is  not  much  known  in  En^lisli 


end  of  the  12th  ocntury,  that  neither  ihoiiA 
wear  ermine,  sable,  or  other  costly  fort.  Low 
IX.  followed  their  example  in  the  nextecBSuy, 
when  tlie  extravagance  had  grown  to  neha 


law,  but  is  often  used  in  French  and  Scotch  |  pitch  that  740  ermines  were  reaoired  for  tkt 
law,  and  has  recently  been  introduced  iirto  lining  of  one  of  his  surcoat«.  In  thoc  toKi 
American  legal  language.  It  is  used  to  mean  the  use  of  the  choicer  furs  was  restrktcd  M 
what  we  have  no  other  word  for,  that  is,  res  the  royal  families  and  the  nobility.  Mil  tb 
qntr  pondere^  numero^  et  mensura  constant  (1  fashion  extended  to  the  princes  of  lets  ciffl- 
Hell's  '^  Commentaries,^^  p.  2o.j),  or  things  ized  nations,  if  it  was  not  indeed  ori^inBr 
which  may  be  returned  or  replaced  by  any  ado])ted  from  them.  In  1272  llarcoPuio*^ 
others  of  the  same  kind,  in  contradistinction  served  tliat  the  tents  of  the  khan  of  Taitti* 
from  those  which  must  be  returned  or  deliv-  were  lined  with  rich  akins.  In  13S7  tbc  mt 
ered  siieciiically.  Thus  money  is  nearly  ol-  of  furs,  which  had  become  common  in 
ways  a  fungible,  because  so  much  paid  in  any  land,  was  prohibited  by  Edward  IlL  to 
way  that  is  a  legal  tender  satisfies  a  claim  for  i  persons  not  able  to  expend  illOO  per  si 
it.  But  it  might  happen  that  A  lent  B  cer-  {  llie  early  trade  of  western  Europe  m  i 
tain  specific  coins,  for  a  specitic  purpose,  which  through  the  Hanse  merchants  on  the  » 
were  to  he  specifically  returned ;  and  these  j  coast  of  the  Baltic,  who  received  then  1 
would  not  be  fungibles.  If  une  lent  to  another  the  ]>orts  of  Livonia.  In  the  16th  een 
corn,  or  meat,  or  manure,  to  be  used,  and  re-  i  direct  trade  was  opened  between  the  L 
turn  to  be  made  in  a  like  <|uantity  of  things  of  '  and  Russians;  ana  a  company  of  the 
like  <p]ality,  they  would  all  be  fungibles.  protected   by  the   czar,   established  n 

Frit,  the  covering  of  certain  animals,  espe-    the  White  sea  with  a  'warehon^e  at 
cially  such  as  inhabit  the  lands  or  waters  of  |  whence  they  sent  parties  to  Perria  shq 
cold  countries,  distinguished  from  hair  by  its  '  countries  on  tlie  Caspian.     Ivan  the  1 
greater  fineness  and  softness;   also  the  skins    sent  iiresentsof  beantiful  furs  to  QoeekJ 
of  such  animals  dressed  with  the  fur  on.     Be-    and  to  Queen  Elizabetli ;    bnt  the  latter 
lore  being  <lressed   the  skins  are  known   in    hibite<l  the  wearing  of  any  bnt  natiTe 
commerce  as  ]>eltry.     Fur  is  used  especially  |  and  the  trade  was  abandoned.     Si^      i 
for  winter  clothing,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  ,  about  this  time  conquered  hj  the 
not  merely  by  reason  of  its  warmth  and  dura-  ■  and  its  tribute  was  paid  in  furs.     Thu  o 
bility,  but  also  on  account  of  its  great  beauty.  |  also  furnished  large  quantities  to  CI       ^ 
Skins  of  animals  were  among  the  first  mate-    the  choicest  kinds  were  taken  to       kvW 
rials  used  for  clothing.     The  ancient  Assyrians    Nizhni  Novgorod  for  the  nseof  the  fnincc 
usi'd  the  soft   skins  of  animals  to  cover  the    nobles  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia^-^The 
couches  or  the  ground  in   their  tents ;   and    tiers  of  North  America  early  learned  the  v 
the  Israelites  employed  skins  whieh  were  dyed    of  the  furs  of  the  numerous   animals  i 
red  as  ornamental  hangings  tor  the  tabernacle,    peopled  the  rivers,  lakes,  and   forests.    . 
The  ancient  heroes  of  the  (rreoks  and  Romans    collected  the  skins  in  abundance,  and 
are  represented  tis  being  clothed  in  skins ;  but    increasing  demand  for  them  with  ei        i 
the   Romans  of  later    periods    regarded   the    arrival  from  the  mother  countrj.     Tbvmi 
clothing  as  that  of  barbarous  tin)es  and  peo-    were  stimulated  by  trifling  oomnens 
])le,  a>iso<'iating  it  with  the  habits  of  the  siivage    pursue  their  only  congenial  peai         w? 
tribes  on  their  eastern  and  northern  frontiers,     tion.     The  Frenchmen,  readily  i 
In  the  2d  or  :kl  century  fur  dres«(es  apjiear  to    the  Indian  habits,  became  themscivc*. 
have  been  in  use  and  in  high  e>timation  with    and  explorers ;  and  the  classes  of  rsjw 
the  Roijuins.     The  fur  of  the  beaver  was  in    rof/r«t<r« /7« /ioia,  to  which  this  trade        >« 
use,  either  in  the  skin  or  for  manufacturing    became  the  pioneers  of  all  the  new  a 
fabrics,  in  the  4th  century ;    the  animal  was    To  protect  and  control  the  trade. 
known  as  the  Pontic  dog.     The  sable  of  the    soon  required  in  the  Indian  . 

far-otV  re;:i(>ns  of  Si))eri:i  was  not  known  till  ,  established  at  Mackinaw  hecai      aa 
many  centuries  later;  but  it  was  the  produc-    central  point.    The  value  of  tuis         v  c 
tivene>s  4if  that  region   in   furs   that  chiefiy  .  engaged  the  attention  of  wealthy  and 
pr<im])ted  the  Ru>sians  to  its  comiuest.    In  the    ential  persons  connected  with  the  ||or 
early  perio<ls  furs  appear  tti  have  ('4>n>tituted    oi  (ireat  Britain,  as  Prince  Ro     rt, 
the  whole  rielies  of  the  northern  et)untries;    of  Albemarle,  the  earl  of  Cra^        ] 
tluy  were  the  principal  it'  not   tlie  only  ex-    ley,  and  others.      After  a  snv.^-^ 
])orts :  taxes  were  ]iaid  with  them,  and  they    ])rise  in  which  they  had  embarkvu 
were  the  medium  of  exchanire.     In  the  llth    tained  from  Charles  11.  in  1670  a  ci 
centnrv  furs  had  be<-on)e  fa»hion:iMe  througli-     incorporation,  givinff  to  tl  1  i 

out  Kuropc.    The  art  oidvi-iu::  ihv-iii  was  prac-    of  tlie  territory  within  the 
tised  in  tiie  12th  century,  chictly  red.     Kichard    son  strait  not  fdready  gnukteu  iv « 
1.  of  Kn:rlan<l  and   IMiiilip  11.  of  France,  in    or  pi>ssessed  by  those  of  any  %     ivr  « 
order  to  eheek  the  growing  extrava;:ance  in    jirince  or  state.     In  this  waa  ini-      ed 
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nopoly  of  all  trade  in  these  regions,  and  this  t  twecn  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson  baj 
was  the  orijj^in  of  the  Hudson  bay  company.  '  company,  growinj^  out  of  the  claims  (»f  settlers 
The  lurritDry  they  claimed  extended  from  liud-  in  (Jrejfon,  Puget  sound,  &c.,  was  settletl  by 
son  bay  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to  the  a  commission  sitting  in  Washington,  awarding 
Arctic  ocean,  excepting  that  occupied  by  the  to  the  Hudson  bay  company  $(500,000.  The 
French  and  Russians.  They  soon  formed  set-  ,  charter  of  the  company  having  expired  with 
tiements  upon  the  rivers  which  empty  into  ;  all  its  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  territorial  pow- 
lludson  bay,  and  carried  on  their  o])erations  ers,  it  is  now  simply  a  tr>iding  company.  The 
with  great  vi^or  and  success.  The  company  i  furs  collected  are  sold  at  the  great  semi-annual 
continued  t(»  ]>rosper  notwithstanding  the  per-  :  sales  of  the  company  in  London.  Until  within 
ftisti-'Ht  opposition  of  the  French.  Tlieir  forts  a  recent  date  the  mode  of  conducting  these 
or  factories  wore  extemled  further  into  the  in-  \  sales  was  at  auction  **  by  the  candle."  A  pin 
terior  of  British  America ;  and  tlioir  power  having  been  stuck  into  a  lighted  candle,  the 
was  sui>reino  throu^rhout  tlie  country,  and  in  bidding  was  continued  until  the  pin  fell  in  con- 
great  measure  over  the  Indians  whom  they  se<]uence  of  the  approach  of  the  tiame,  and  the 
employed  to  collect  the  skins.  Still  their  !  highest  bidder  before  the  fall  of  the  pin  was 
charter  had  never  been  ratitied  by  act  of  par-  '  declared  the  purchaser. — The  importance  of 
liament.  In  174D  a  question  arose  in  parlia-  ■  the  fur  trade  led  to  the  early  settlement  of  the 
ment  respci'ting  their  rights,  which  was  de-  .  western  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
cided  in  their  f^ivor.  Hut  the  ('anadians  or-  j  first  organization  for  carrying  it  on  was  that 
ganized  a  com])any  in  the  latter  part  of  the  commissioned  in  17G2  by  M.  d^Abadio,  director 
ust  century,  coin])(>sed  of  some  of  the  chief  |  general  of  I^uisiana,  made  n]>  by  merchants 
merchants  of  Canada,  under  the  name  of  the  .  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  title  of  Pierre  Li- 
northwest  company.  Their  headquarters  were  ;  gueste  I^clede,  Antoine  Maxan,  and  co.  La- 
in Montreal,  and  tlieir  operations  were  carrie<l     d^de,  the  principal  projector,  comlucted  the 


on  with  great  energy  in  the  interior,  extending 
to  the  rivers  that  tlow  into  the  Pacific,  where 
they  estal»lished  factories  about  the  year  1805. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  active   partners 


ex|>edition  to  St.  (lenevieve,  Mo.,  arriving  there 
Nov.  8,  1703.  The  same  year  he  selected  for 
the  site  of  his  establishment  the  spot  now  oc- 
cupi'.M]  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  then  gave 


were  held  at  Fort  William  at  the  mouth  of  it  that  name.  The  place  soon  became  of  simi- 
Pigeon  river,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  ,  lar  importance  to  Mackinaw  and  Montreal. 
The  company  thus  soon  became  a  formidable  The  bntthers  Auguste  and  Pierre  Choutean 
competitor  with  the  Hudson  bay  company  for  ,  were  of  his  party ;  and  they,  with  Pierre,  s<m 
the  furs  of  these  regions.  In  1818  they  ac-  ;  of  the  latter,  became  identified  with  the  fur 
qaired  i)ossession  of  Astoria  on  the  Columbia,  '  trade.  (See  CiiorTEAt'.)  In  1H.*»9  Martin 
tne  settlement  having  been  sold  to  them  by  i  Hates  of  New  York  and  Francis  Bates  of  St. 
Mr.  Astor's  partners  in  consequence  of  the  war  ■  Louis  l>ocame  the  successors  of  Pierre  Chouteau, 
l>otween  tlie  United  States  and  (rreat  Britain,  i  jr.,  and  still  <*ontinue  in  the  trade.  The  vast 
The  two  companies  were  attorward  involved  Indian  territories  bonlerinff  the  great  tributa- 
for  two  years  in  actutll  war.  In  1821  they  rii^  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  opened 
nnited  in  one  company,  called  the  Hudstm  a  boundless  and  almost  unexplored  fiehl  for  the 
bay  company,  with  the  i)rivilegos  of  the  old  (»perations  of  the  fur  trader-*.  The  Kocky 
comfiany  extended  by  act  of  parliament  over  mountains  served  only  for  a  time  as  a  barrier 
all  the  territory  occupied  l)y  both.  The  li-  to  their  explorations,  their  trading  posts  be- 
cen'to  granted  on  May  3o,  Irt3S,  for  21  years,  fore  ten  years  of  the  present  century  Iiad 
expired  in  1850.  Formerly  the  company  pos-  elapsed,  being  estal>)ishiMl  on  Lewis  and  Colum- 
■e»4v.Ml  largo  establishments  scatt-ered  from  bia  rivers.  The  furs,  collecte<l  by  long  and 
Labrador  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  north-  tedious  navigation  in  canoes  and  Mackinaw 
ern  l>ountlaries  of  Cana<la  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  ,  boats  from  the  most  distant  sources,  were 
which  are  of  no  value  for  any  other  purpose,  brought  down  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the 
In  H'J.T  the  proprietors  sold  tlie  controlling  in-  streams,  and  packed  UfK)n  the  backs  of  men 
tcrest  in  the  comi)any  to  a  new  bmly  of  pro-  around  falls,  and  past  the  shoals  which  the 
I»riet*ir«,  who  in  reorganizing  increased  the  hanliest  voyagi^urs  might  not  navigate.  Their 
capital  stock  from  £.")no.0()o  to  £2,0i10,0(m»,  market  was  then  ren<'hed  by  another  voyage 
and  elected  Sir  K«hnnnd  Head,  who  had  been  of  several  m<mt]is  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
ffiA'ernor  fjeneral  of  Canatla,  g(»vernor,  and  Sir  were  exchanged  for  a  return  freight  of  gr«>ce- 
C'nrtis  Lampsnn,  an  American  long  resident  in  ries;  or  to  the  great  trading  post  of  Mackinaw, 
Enirland.  as  deputy  governor.  The  new  organ-  whence  the  voyageurs  went  hack  with  English 
izjiti(»n.  after  protracted  negotiation  with  the  goo«ls.  For  40  years  preceding  1S47  the  an- 
povernments  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Canada,  nual  value  of  the  trade  to  St.  I*»)uis  is  supposed  to 
transferre*!  to  the  latter  in  1h«»9  almost  the  have  Iwen  between  $20o,<KV(l  and  A:JOt»,(M>o,  nnd 
whole  of  their  territorial  rijrhts,  embracing  .an  the  latter  half  of  this  term  much  more  than  the 
area  nearly  equal  t(i  that  of  the  1. 'I  original  states  larger  sum  nameil;  bnt  it  was  of  still  greater 
of  the  American  Union,  for  i,':io(».Ono,  re'»erving  importance  in  developing  the  res<Mirces  of  the 
only  a  limited  area  in  the  vicinity  of  each  fort  wild  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
or  starif.m.     In  1S7(J  a  long  pending  dispute  be-    opening   these  to   the  settlement  of  civilized 
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races. — Of  tho  eastern  merchants  engaged  in 
this  trudo,  the  most  prominent  was  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  embarked  in  it  in  1784,  at  the 
same  time  making  his  residence  in  New  York. 
He  was  a  purchaser  of  furs  in  Montreal,  which 
until  tho  treaty  of  1795  conld  be  taken  only  to 
England  for  sale.  Afterward  he  introduced 
them  into  New  York,  whence  he  sliipi>ed  them 
to  ditferent  parts  of  Europe  and  to  China, 
his^iiips  bringing  from  the  latter  in  exchange 
the  rich  products  of  the  East.  About  1807  iie 
engaged  in  tho  trade  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, competing  with  the  wealthy  companies  of 
Canada  that  had  long  occupied  this  field.  Sub- 
sequently his  trade  was  extended  to  tho  north- 
west, and  the  magnitude  of  his  operations  be- 
came immense,  under  a  charter  in  the  name  of 
the  **  American  Fur  Company,"  of  which  he 
furnished  the  entire  capital,  lie  made  a  per- 
sistent etlbrt  to  carry  on  the  business  between 
the  Pacific  coast  and  China,  founding  the  town 
of  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  riv- 
er; but  that  establishment  being  broken  up 
in  1813  by  the  bad  faith  of  a  partner,  who 
sold  it  for  a  nominal  sum  and  placed  it  un- 
der the  British  Hag,  ho  afterward  confined  his 
operations  to  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  his  chief  post  being  at  Mackinaw. 
— The  ac(juiaition  of  the  territory  of  Alaska  by 
tho  United  States  in  1867  opened  to  Amer- 
icans a  new  field  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
fur  trade.  Until  then  the  largo  fur  products 
of  that  country  had  been  collected  by  the  Rus- 
sian American  fur  company  of  St.  Petersburg, 
through  its  agents  in  Alaska,  and  being  con- 
centrated annually  at  Sitka  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  Russia.  Tho  furs  from  Alaska  are 
mainly  those  of  tho  fur  seal  taken  on  two 
small  islands  in  Behring  sea;  the  sea  otter 
skins,  taken  mostly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Aleutian  or  Fox  islands ;  and  general  furs,  such 
as  those  of  the  beaver,  fox,  marten,  and  bear, 
fouml  in  the  forests  of  the  mainland.  These 
are  nearlv  all  collected  bv  the  natives  of  the 
territory,  and  traded  ()ff  for  tho  necessaries  of 
their  mmle  of  life.  The  catching  of  fur  seals, 
however,  is  a  special  branch  of  the  tra<le.  The 
demand  for  skins  of  this  kind  having  greatly 
inere:isc4l.  and  the  animal  having  been  near- 
ly oxti-rminated  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  extended  special  juris<liction 
over  the  isl'inds  of  St.  Paul  ond  St.  George, 
and  pass4'd  a  law  rogiilatinjr  t!ie  taking  of  the 
seals.  The  exclusive  ])rivilege  <»f  catcliing  the 
fur  seal  is  granted  by  the  government  to  the 
Alaska  commercial  company  of  San  Francis- 
co. The  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  is  limit- 
ed to  100,000  per  annum,  and  only  males  may 
be  killed.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
takinir  of  other  kinds  of  animals,  and  the  gen- 
eral fur  trade  is  open  to  c(»nipctition.  The 
Alaska  commercial  company  has  about  20 
trading  p(»sts  on  the  mainland  and  islands  of 
Alaska,  where  are  gathere<l  lart'e  numbers  of 
skins  which  are  annually  broutrht  toS.'in  Fran- 
cisco, an<l  forwarded  thence  chietlv  to  London. 


The  annual  value  of  the  tar  trade  of  i 
estimated  at  upward  of  $l,200,u00,  mm 
sum  received  by  the  goFemment  as  a  ti 
posed  upon  the  taking  of  aeal*  exce 
000  yearly.    The  number  of  fur 
in  Alaska  in  1872  waa  as  follows; 
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— The  most  fasliionable  and  coatly  of 
is  tho  Russian  sable,  the  akin  of 'the  i 
zilellina,  which  ia  about  three  or  four  t 
large  as  the  common  weaaeL,  to  which 
it  belongs.    A  choice  akin  of  the  aea  c 
the  black  fox  may  command  a  h: 
than  one  of  the  Ruaaian  sable ;  bat  uw 
the  latter  will  be  relatively  greater  oa  i 
of  its  smaller  size.    Tlie  fur  of  the  Rn 
hie  is  brown  in  summer,  with  some  gn 
on  the  head,  and  may  be  diatingolilic 
all  other  furs  by  the  hairs  turning  um 
equally  well  in  any  direction.     In  wintd 
the  animal  is  usually  token,  the  coJor 
fur  is  a  beautiful  black.     The  darkest 
the  most  valuable.    In   ita  natnral  i 
the  fur  has  a  bloomy  appearance ;  but  a 
hies  generally  lose  their  gloss  and  the  hi 
come  twisted  or  crisped.     Sometimes  tb 
are  blackened  by  being  smoked,  bnt  the 
tion  is  exposed  by  the  smell  and  the 
hairs.    A  dyed  or  smoked  fhr  may  be 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  moist  linen  cloCo, 
will  then  become  blackened.     It  ia  waii 
ever,  that  the  Chinese  dye  the  aal 
give  them  a  |>ermanent  color  witht 
ing  the  gloss;  in  this  case  the  fta>m  ■ 
detected  by  the  crisped  hairs.     The  h 
are   obtained  in  Yakntak,   Kt       A 
Russian  Lapland.    Only  abont  ^m 
nually  taken,  and  theae  commana  c 
nary  prices,  the  average  price  of  a 
being  about  $26,  while  a  choice  **croi\ 
sian  sable  will  sell  for  $200.     But  fe«  m 
furs  reach  the  English  or  American 
The  chief  demand  is  in  Rnasia,  i 
of  the  sable  is  monopoluEed  by  um 
family  and  the  nobility,  by  whom  it  m 
used  for  linings  for  civic  robea,  eoata 
for  ladies^  sets.    In  Amerl      R 
used  for  ladies*  muA  and  b*      .     Mum 
the  choicest  seta»  consiating  »■      ae 
cles,  is  fh)m  $1,000  to  $1,600,  u- 
lighter   shade   and  inferior    qui 
bought  for  from  $250  to  $400.         ■ 
are  also  made  of  the  tail  of  *Ve  m 
the  sab]c^  the  next  to  the 
and  beauty  is  the  pine  n.  i 

Hritish   North  Amerii  J      «■ 

Hudson  bay  sable.    Tu«  , 

generally  of  a  lustrooa  wv«      o 
is  frequently  tinted  to  rasi 
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sable.  Tho  avera^re  value  of  a  dressed  skin  |  aud  it  also  distinguishes  the  sovereigns  of  (ler- 
id  about  ^8,  and  the  choicest  are  worth  about  many,  Portugal,  and  Russia.  The  ermine  is 
$25.  The  Hudson  bay  sable  in  the  leading  fur  little  used  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
in  England,  France,  and  Gemmny,  for  nnitlis  '  of  the  skin  is  from  $1  to  $3. — The  fur  of  the 
capes,  collars,  boas,  &c.,  and  is  much  worn  in  black  fox  is  exceedingly  rare ;  a  single  skin 
the  Tnited  States  in  inutfs  and  boai),  a  set  cost-  commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any 
ing  from  $lon  to  ;$3nu.  Much  inferior  to  this  other  animal,  except  perhaps  the  sea  otter. 
is  the  fur  of  the  Kuropean  pine  marten,  which  '  The  color  is  a  gloi«sy  black  with  a  silvery  griz- 
is  usually  grayish  brown;  the  skins  range  in  zle  on  the  forehead  and  tlanks.  It  is  found  in 
value  from  iS^l  to  1^4,  and  are  chiefly  sent  to  '  the  X.  W.  part  of  the  United  States,  in  Hritish 
England  and  dyed  to  imitate  the  finer  grades  North  America,  and  in  the  arctic  regiims,  the 
of  Iludstm  bay  sable.  The  fur  of  the  beech  choicest  specimens  coming  from  Canada  and 
or  stone  marten  is  yellowish  brown,  but  is  Labrador.  But  few  skins  are  obtained,  and 
often  dyed  in  imitation  of  more  valuable  sa-  ,  these  command  enormous  prices;  single  speci- 
bles.  Tlie  Freix'h  excel  in  dyeing  this  fur,  ,  mens  have  been  sold  in  London  for  £8t),  and 
which  therefore  is  often  known  as  French  sable,  there  was  exhibited  at  the  world's  fair  in  that 
The  best  speeimens  are  obtained  in  Europe,  '  city  in  1851  a  pelisse  belonging  to  the  emperor 
where  it  is  much  used  for  trimmings  and  articles  !  of  Russia,  lined  and  trimmed  with  this  fur  and 
of  ladies'  wear;  in  America  it  lias  passed  out  {  valued  at  £2,000.  The  largest  denumd  is  in 
of  general  usi*.  Tiie  value  of  an  average  skin  is  |  Russia,  where  it  is  worn  by  the  nobility,  and  in 
about  $'i.  and  of  the  finest  specimens  about  $5.  <  China.  The  fur  is  fine  and  downy,  and  is  used 
The  mink  or  minx  ipntorim  rUou)  is  found  in  |  chiedy  for  ladies'  sets  and  for  trimmings,  it  be- 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  Euro]>e,  and  ing  specially  adapted  as  a  trimming  for  velvet. 
Asia,  the  demand  being  chietly  supplied  from  '  A  muti*  and  )K)a  of  black  fox  fur  are  valued 
Ameri<'a.  The  value  of  a  dressed  skin  ranges  '  at  from  $200  to  $500.  In  natural  history  and 
from  $•]  to  $8.  The  choicot  furs  have  a  in  commerce  the  black  fox  is  known  also  as 
chestnut-brown  color  glossed  with  black;  ,  the  silver  fox ;  but  among  furriers  and  ]>urclia- 
those  of  a  lighter  color  are  less  valuable,  but  sers  a  marked  distinction  is  made  between 
are  dyvnl  in  imitation  of  sui)erior  furs.  The  a  skin  having  black  and  one  having  silver 
mink  was  formerly  a  favorite  fur  in  America  for  '  fur,  the  difference  being  chietly  one  of  color, 
muffs,  collars,  Arc,  and  commanded  a  high  price;  '  While  the  former  has  tho  appearance  above 
but  it  is  now  ra])i:lly  passing  out  of  fashion,  described,  the  latter  presents  a  rich,  glossy, 
One  (jf  the  most  noted  furs  of  this  class  is  silvery  color.  The  pri<'e  of  an  average  black 
that  of  the  ermine  (/'.  trmiuen)^  a  small  ani-  fox  skin  is  about  $8n,  and  of  tho  choicest  about 
mal  only  In  or  12  inches  in  length,  much  re-  $2tK);  when  the  fur  has  the  silvery  ap]>earanco, 
sembling  the  conmiou  weasel,  and  inhabiting  it  is  valueil  at  only  about  half  as  much.  While 
the  northern  regions  of  Euro|K%  Asia,  and  these  two  grades  are  recognized  by  tlie  Lon- 
Ameri<'a.  About  4(.m),<)()0  skins  are  obtained  don  dealers,  the  number  of  skins  lN)u;.dit  and 
annually,  the  best  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and  sold  is  generally  classed  under  the  head  i)f  sil- 
Xorway.  In  summer  tho  fur  is  yellowish  ver  fox.  Next  in  value  is  the  fur  of  the  cross 
brown,  but  in  winter  at  the  north  it  becomes  fox,  tlie  choicest  skins  being  value<l  at  about 
a  pure  white  and  exceedingly  l>eautiful.  Fur-  $10;  it  is  usi'd  for  the  same  purfM>ses  as  the 
tber  south  the  change  from  brown  to  white  is  preceding,  and  also  for  the  finest  kinds  of 
less  marked.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar-  "  carriage  robes.  The  white  fox  (r?//y«vf  hifjo- 
ity,  the  animal  is  generally  caught  in  the  winter,  pu9)  is  very  abundant  in  the  arctic  regions, 
when  it-i  fur  is  most  valuable.  The  end  of  the  Its  color  is  white  in  winter,  and  brown,  gray, 
tail  is  shining  Jet  black  in  all  seasons,  and  is  or  bluish  in  summer.  The  fur  is  long,  fine, 
commonly  in^erte<l  at  intervals  in  the  white  fur,  and  woolly ;  it  is  use<l  for  ladies*  si-ts,  dress 
as  an  ornament.  The  paws  of  the  black  Astra-  trimmings,  and  sleigh  robes.  The  price  of  an 
khan  lamb  are  often  sulxtituted  for  the  tail  of  average  skin  is  about  $2  r)0,  and  of  tlie  ch(»icest 
the  ermine.  This  fur,  called  minerer  in  her-  alK)Ut  $5.  They  are  m<»stly  exiM»rted  to  Eu- 
aldry,  has  been  the  royal  fur  of  several  Euro-  rope.  Other  varieties  of  f<»x  furs  of  less  value 
pean  nations,  and  ha^  been  much  used  in  Eng-  are  those  of  the  blue,  the  re<l,  the  kitt.  and  tho 
land  til  line  the  otticial  nd)es  of  judges  and  gray  fox.  The  furs  of  the  two  last  name<l  are 
magistnite-^,  its  snowy  white  color  being  re-  extensively  used  in  Turkey  and  (Ireece  for  li- 
gardeil  tLsthe  emblem  of  ])urity.  In  the  reign  nings  for  robes,  iVc.  The  skins  of  the  red  iox 
of  E«lwanl  III.  its  usi»  was  restricte<l  to  the  gt»  chietly  to  (tennany,  Poland,  and  (Ireece. 
royal  family.  At  present  it  may  Imj  w«)rn  l>y  Thefur  of  the  fisher,  a  North  .Vmerican  animal 
any  one:  the  modes  of  ornamenting  it,  how-  much  resi>mbling  the  fox,  is  rich  and  soft  and 
ever,  as  it  is  worn  on  state  occasions,  serve  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  ciilor.  It  is  not 
■till  to  diMinguish  the  sovereign  and  the  rank  much  useil  in  the  Tnited  States,  but  is  generally 
of  the  peers,  peeressi's,  judges,  itc.  Only  the  sent  to  (iermany.  Poland,  an<l  Uus>ia.  where  it 
rolK"4  of  the  royal  family  can  be  trimme<I  with  is  usi'd  for  linings  of  m(»re  costly  furs,  fVir  trim- 
ermine  tlii<'kly  spotted  with  black  paws  of  the  mings,  and  ladies'  apparel.  The  tail  is  also 
Atvtraklian  lamb.  The  use  of  the  ermine  fur  usi'd  for  trimmings,  and  fre<piently  as  an  orna- 
is  n-stricted  in  Austria  to  the  imperial  family ;     ment  for  the  cap,  esf^ecially  at  marriage  fes- 
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tivitioR  in  Poland.  Tlie  skins  of  the  fisher  aro  {  warm  fnr,  which  is  mach  valaed,  especiallT  bj 
worth  from  $10  to  $20  cacli. — Tho  use  of  fur-  the  Russians,  Greeks,  and  Chinese.  It  U  i'jt 
seal  skinM  has  recently  increased  to  sucli  an  ex-  |  the  most  part  an  American  product;  hat  it  is 
ttnttiiatit  is  now  one  of  the  leading  furs  of  Eu-  also  procured  to  some  extent  in  the  Bnti*k 
rope  and  America.  In  England  it  is  a  staple  it>les  from  a  smaller  variety  of  the  F|iccitSu 
article  for  ladies*  jackets.  In  Kiwsia  it  is  much  Another  small  variety  with  abort  fnr  is  alto 
used  for  linings,  and  in  the  United  States  it  has  ,  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  American  otter 
hecomo  fashionable  for  both  ladies'  and  gentle-  .  is  most  abundant  in  the  British  possessions.  It 
nien^s  wear.  The  totd  number  of  fur-seal  ,  has  a  dark  glo!^sy  brown  fur,  wLich  is  of  tvo 
skins  annually  obtained  is alK)ut  ICO, 000.  They  kinds,  one  being  sliort,  soil,  and  tliick«  the 
arc  found  in  small  numbers  on  tlio  £.  coast  ^  other  longer  and  coarser,  and  intermixed  with 
of  Asia,  on  tho  AV.  coast  of  South  America,  the  former.  It  is  worn  chiefly  by  gentWnicfl. 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans;  and  is  also  used  for  ladies*  trimmings.  The 
but  most  of  the  vast  resorts  of  former  years  price  of  an  average  dressed  akin  is  about  $13. 
in  the  Southern  ocean  liave  disappeared,  and  and  of  the  finest  specimens  abiiut  $18.  AmioiE 
the  race  lias  been  nearly  exterminated  by  in-  |  valuable  furs  that  of  the  sea  otter  holds  a  hip 


discriminate  killing.     The  chief  source  of  sup-     rank.     Its  production  is  limited,  and  it 
])ly  is  now  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and   St.     mands  a  very  high  price,  $400   being  fome 
Creorge,  about  :i00  m.  from  the  coast  of  A laska,  j  times  paid  for  a  choice  skin,  while  tlie  avtr- 
where  seals  resort  in  great  numbers  from  May     age  price  is  about  $50.     These  fnrs  are  eittt- 
to  November  for  the  ])uri)oses  of  reproduction,     sively  worn  by  the  nobles  of  Russia,  and  are 
rearing  their  young,  and  shedding  their  coats  '  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.     The  nfiplr 
of  liuir.     During  this  season  the  shores  for    is  obtained  chiefly  from   tbe  coasts  and  ii- 
miles  are  lined  with  millions  of  these  animals,  ,  ands  of  the  Korth  Pacific  and  about  Kam- 
of  which  about  100,000  are  annually  taken.  '  tchatka  and  Alaska.    About  4,000  are  annaaUt 
The  seal  skins,  when  taken  from  tho  animal,     taken  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.    Tbe  thick  gkMr 
are  simply  salted,  and  in  this  condition  sold  ,  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  fine  and  long,  has  a 
to  the  manufacturers,  who  clean,  dress,   and  |  prevailing  rich  black  color,  tinged  with  browa 
dyo    them;    the    process    taking  u1>out   four;  above,  and  presenting  lighter  colors  hclov. 
months,  and  involving  a  vast  amount  of  labor  ,  The  finest  kinds  aro  sometimes  tipped  i 
and  skill  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  condi-     silver-gray  hairs.     It  Is  a  cnrioua  fact  that 
tion  to  be  made  into  garments.     In  the  ]>ro-  j  skins  of  this  animal  are  sometimes  taken 
cess   of    numufacture   each    skin    is  handled    around  the  world  before  reaching  tbe 
more  than  2(in  times  before  it  is  turned  out    where  used.    Thus  many  of  tbem,  ci       ^9. 
in  a  state  suitable  for  tho  furrier*s  use.     The  !  AV.  of  Alaska,  are  sent  snccessivelir  to  Swi . 
natural  color  of  the  fur,  which  underlies  the    cisco,  London,  Leii>sic,  Moscow,  Nlxbni  Xo 
coarse  hair  or  outside  covering,  is  a  dirty  cin-  |  rod,  and  finally  to  their  destination  in  CI 
n anion,  and  the  skins  are  dyed  12  to  18  times    The  chinchilla  {chinchilia  lanigera)  ia  an 
to  bring  them  to  the  dark  bronze  or  jet-black  '  mal  intermediate  between  tbe  aqairrel  awi 
usually  worn.     The  great  amount  of  skilled  ,  rabbit,  and  inhabits  South  Ainericaa  < 
labor  rofpiired  to  perfect  tliem  adds  materially  |  tries.     Individuals  producing  tlie  dark 
to  the  cost.    Thus  tho  average  ])rice  of  raw     In-st  colored  skins  are  found  m  the  ci  ar 

skins  is  about  $13  each,  and  of  dressed  about    tuin   regions  of  Chili  and    Pern,      aiw 
$21.    The  choicest  specimens  of  tlie  latter  are  I  which  is  silvery  gray,  ia  remarkab)* 
valued  at  about  $(>r).     Sacques  made  of  seal     fineness  and  softness.    It  ia  used  for  I 
skill  for  ladies  command  prices  varying  from     children^  sets,  but  more  eapecially 
$l(<n  to  s40().     This  is  the  only  standard  fur  .  and  trimming  cloaks  and  other  nrticlekvJ 
which  is  iinprove<l  by  being  dyed ;  in  all  other    ing.    About  100,000  skins  are  taken  ani 
ca<e^  this  process  is  used  topalmoffan  inferior  .  wliich  are  chiefly  consumed  in  F  >— ^ 

fur  for  oue  of  superior  grade.     Hut  the  fur  of  ,  many,   and   Russia.     The   beet  al         w 
the  seal  is  not  only  made  more  beautiful  in    A rica  chinchilla,  from  Buenos  A ynm        i 
color  by  beint;  dyeil,  but  it  is  changed  from  a  '  about  $6,  though  *the  ave      w  i       ■ 
curly  to  a  straight  conditiou.  and  a<'quires  a    about  half  that  sum. — ^Tbe  «, 
rirh  velvety  quality.    The  chief  establishments  ,  Canada  lynx  and  the  lynx  eal  \jm       ^mm 
for  the  pre]iaratiou  of  seal  skins  are  in  Lon-    4*}Vi,  F,  rttfa).    The  fur  is  soft,  wa     ,  rfod 
don,  :ind  employ  a  large  capital  and  numerous    naturally  grayish,  with  dark       mm, 
workuun.     Tlie  kno\vle<lge  of  tho  dye  used    monly  dyed  a  beautiful  shin 
In  kept  a  strict  secret.     There  is  but  one  es-    use<l  for  facings  and  linings  mi 
tal'li^hment  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States    most   part  in  America,   bn 
(in    Albany.   N.  Y.),  and   this    is  of   limited    England.    It  is  also  large!;* 
(-:i|>a«-ity.     The  skin  of  the  hair  seal,  found  on    mourning  attire.    The  akiaa  of 
the   K.  coa>t  of  North  Ameri<a,  is  used  for    valued  at  from  $3  to  9&.    Tbe 
trunks,   military   purposes,  <S:c. ;   that  of  the    Euroi>ean   polecat  (/wfortira  eea  if. 

Wool  >inl  is  used  largely  in  the  French  army    fnr  is  of  about  the  same  Taloe  am  Bl 

f<>r  knapsacks. — The  skins  of  the  oUvr  (httra    lynx,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  ooat 
cn^'j>in\  L.  (itnwhhsh)  make  a  beautiful  and    ladies*  wearing  apparel.    Tlie  i 
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in  the  United  States  has  greatljr  diminished. 
— Less  costly  fars  nsed  for  general  purposes 
are  those  of  the  raccoon,  rabbit,  sknnK,  squir- 
Itrl,  wild  cat,  and  moskrat  The  sluns  of  the 
raccoon  (procyon  lotar)  are  obtained  from 
North  America,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Russia  and 
Germany,  where  tliey  are  the  great  popular  fur 
for  lining  coats,  &c.  The  average  price  of  raw 
skins  is  about  50  cts.,  thougli  the  choicest  black 
specimens  sell  for  $8.  This  fiir  has  also  been 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Rabbit  skins 
are  used  in  the  natural  condition  and  dyed  for 
articles  where  cheapness  is  essential.  They  are 
extensively  used  by  hatters.  l*he  Siberian 
8c)uirrel  has  a  short  silky  fur  of  a  beautifal  gray 
color,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  Europe  for 
lining  and  small  articles  worn  by  ladies  and 
children.  The  skins  are  worth  firom  50  to  75 
cts.  eacii.  Of  about  the  same  value  is  the  skin 
of  the  wild  cat,  used  chiefly  in  Europe  for  coat 
linings  and  cheap  sleigh  robes.  The  musk- 
rat  or  mu94inash  {Jiher  tibethievs)  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  found  generally  along  the 
banks  of  streams  and  in  meadows.  The  skins 
are  worth  abont  30  cts.  each.  They  are  gener- 
ally dved,  and  furnish  a  popular  fbr  in  Germany 
and  Italy  for  linings  and  ladies*  apparel.  The 
akin  of  the  skunk  is  an  American  production, 
valued  at  from  50  cts.  to  $1.  It  has  been  used 
in  this  country  for  linings  and  small  articles  of 
anparel,  often  under  the  name  of  Alaska  sable. 
Tiie  demand  for  it  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  it 
is  now  chiefly  nsed  in  France  and  Germany. — 
The  fur  of  the  beaver  {cantor  Amerieanu$)  is 
fine,  tliick,  and  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown. 
The  skins  are  obtained  chiefly  in  British  Amer- 
ica and  exported  to  England.  The  price  of 
an  average  dressed  skin  is  about  $8  50,  and 
6f  the  best  about  $8.  Formerly  this  fur  was 
much  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  was 
the  leading  article  in  the  far  trade ;  but  its  use 
for  this  purpose  greatly  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  of  silk  and  other 
less  expensive  materials.  It  has,  however, 
again  been  brought  into  extensive  use  by  the 
introduction  of  a  process  of  preparing  the  skins 
by  which  a  handsome  fur  for  trimmings  and 
for  gentlemen's  collars  and  gloves  is  obtained. 
The  fine  silky  wool  of  the  beaver  has  also  been 
snocessfully  woven.  The  white  wool  fh)m  the 
belly  of  the  animal  is  still  used  in  France  for 
bonnets.  Sleigh  robes  are  often  made  of  beaver 
skins.  Much  resembling  the  fur  of  the  beaver 
IS  the  nutria  fur  of  the  coypu,  obtained  from 
Sooth  America.  The  skins  are  worth  from 
IS  to  25  cents  each,  and  are  chiefly  used  in 
America  in  the  manufacture  of  bats. — ^The 
above  constitute  the  leading?  furs  nsed  as  ar- 
ticles of  apparel  for  comfort  or  ornament. 
There  are  valuable  skins  of  other  animals  which 
are  extensively  used  for  special  purposes. 
Among  these  are  the  bear,  buffalo,  wolf,  and 
wolverene.  In  northern  regions  bear  skins 
affoni  the  most  useful  and  comfortable  mate- 
rial for  beds,  caps,  gloves,  and  other  articles 
o(  clothing.     Further  south,  in  Europe  and 


America,  they  are  nsed  for  sleigh  robes  and 
mats.  The  most  valuable  of  the  bear  skins  is 
that  of  the  white  or  polar  bear,  which  has  a 
fine,  long,  soft  fur,  silvery  white  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  average  value  of  a  dressed  skin  is 
about  $60,  while  a  skin  of  the  best  quality  is 
worth  about  $  1 50.  The  skins  of  the  black  bear 
(tirsnM  Amerieanui)  and  grisly  bear  ( U.  horri- 
bili$)  are  nsed  for  military  purposes,  while 
articles  of  ladies*  apparel  are  sometimes  made 
of  the  tar  of  the  brown  bear.  The  skins  of 
the  black  and  the  brown  bear  sell  for  from 
$20  to  |40  each,  while  that  •of  tlie  grisly 
bear  commands  a  somewhat  lower  price.  The 
skins  of  the  wolf  and  the  wolverene  are  gen- 
erally used  for  sleigh  robes  and  mats,  though 
cloak  linings  are  sometimes  made  of  the  latter 
in  Germany.  The  averK|ge  value  of  wolf  skins 
is  about  1^;  the  finest  spechnens  from  the 
Hudson  bay  region  are  worth  about  $6.  The 
skins  of  tlie  wolverene  are  valued  at  from  $8 
to  $7. — Valuable  furs  are  supplied  from  many 
other  animals  besides  those  enumerated,  as  the 
badger,  whose  long  wiry  hairs  are  also  used  for 
shaving  brushes.  The  domestic  cat  is  bred  in 
Holland  for  its  ftir,  and  the  skins  are  merchant- 
able in  the  United  States,  being  worth  from  10 
to  50  cts.  each.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  paws  of  Uie  black  Astrakhan  lamb.  This 
animal  is  covered  with  the  most  rich  and  glossv 
silk-like  fur,  all  the  more  delicate,  it  is  said, 
when  obtained,  as  is  not  unusual,  by  slaughter- 
ing the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  uimb. 
The  tar  of  the  Persian  gray  and  black  lambs 
is  made  the  better  to  retam  its  curliness  by  the 
practice  of  sewing  the  animal  tightly  in  leather 
immediately  after  its  birth.  Tae  tan  of  the 
leoi>ard,  tiger,  Hon,  4i».,  find  uses  as  sleigh 
robes,  mats,  drc — The  moat  valuable  furs  are 
generally  obtained  trom  small  animals  inhabit- 
ing cold  countries.  Land  fbr-bearing  animals 
are  taken  by  means  of  the  dead-fall,  poisoning, 
shooting,  and  steel  traps.  The  last  nam^ 
method  is  the  best  and  tne  one  most  generaUj 
practised,  as  the  tar  of  the  animal  if  captured 
m  any  of  the  other  ways  is  likely  to  be  ii^ured. 
All  furs,  at  least  of  the  land  animals,  are  m  the 
best  condition  in  the  winter;  the  trapping, 
therefore,  is  generally  carried  on  between  tht 
first  of  October  and  the  middle  of  April.  Dn* 
ring  the  smnmer  the  fur-bearing  animals  gener- 
ally shed  their  coata,  or  at  least  lose  the  finest 
and  thickest  part  of  their  fbr.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  the  for  becomes  glossy,  thick, 
and  of  the  richest  color,  and  the  inside  part  of 
the  skin,  or  pelt,  when  taken  from  the  anunal 
and  dried,  has  a  dean,  white  appearance.  The 
fur  seal,  however,  is  taken  between  May  and 
November. — As  a  mle,  Ihrs,  except  those  of  the 
highest  class,  are  not  regarded  with  the  most 
favor  in  the  country  where  they  are  obtained. 
The  price  of  the  tar  is  regulated  more  by  fashion 
than  by  its  intrinsic  value,  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  marked  fiuctuatiooa  The  handsome 
fur  of  the  black  skunk  was  fiuhimiable  for 
many  yean  before  it  was  worn  in  the  United 
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*".::--:  ~'..:'c  ::.e  f^r  of  the  fitch,  which  was 
i:  -■:  '..zir  jcQcrailv  wi.rn  here,  was  not  es- 
'.■''j.ri  ■'  •T.j.TnaDv  :  ami  <o  the  silver-trrav 
7:  .'.''.  -*'  --irrii  in  En::!  am  I.  w:is  lonir  high  I  v 
-rr^i  '  J  !:.e  manduriu!i^  of  China.  Several 
A  -■:<•  f  fur*  whii.h  conimamktl  hi^h  prices  a 
:'  V  7-:.;r*  :iio  Are  nu\v  in  little  deni;iml  in  cmu- 
*•: .  :tl  :k  ot  havinir  ltoo<.»me  unfashionable.  The 
•.  i'.  :-:<  heret»»f«>re  mentinnc<l  are  piven  bj  C. 
'r  <T;n:in.-r's  s<>ns  uf  New  York,  the  leadin;: 
'I'vii-rr-  i.t'  the  Uniteil  State*  in  mtinnfactnreil 
f  i.-".  a*  the  average  \v!i.»K-sale  jirice*  for  1874. 
:v^i  ••r-iinjr  !■»  the  Liimlun  market.  The  prcater 
z-'T*.':  n  «.'f  t!xe  furs  of  commerce  are  collect- 
♦.-I  iT'in  the  Niirth  American  Ci»ntinent. — The 
*•!.:  •:  f  ;r  market  of  the  world  is  London.  Two 
^T-a:  «--mi -annual  s;iles,  attended  by  dealers 
tT'r.'A  a:!  part*  <^f  t!ie  world,  are  held  in  March 
an  i  >t.*'  t'.-mbcr.  besiilc*  a  sale  of  less  inipor- 
tan«.c  in  .^^nuarv  of  each  vcar.     Two  jrreat  an- 
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nnal  faint  for  the  sale  of  fan  and  oCber  aitieki 
are  also  held  in  Lei|»8ic,  the  rapplj  of  fan  be- 
in  ir  largely  obtained  from  tlie  London  nk& 
The  larger  portion  of  the  furs  sold  id  LoodoB 
are  offered  by  the  Hudson  bay  eompany  iDd 
C  M.  Lanipson  and  co.,  the  former  importcn 
and  the  latter  commission  merchantv.  It  ii 
e-^ti mated  that  the  value  of  the  fnni  uAi 
annually  by  them  and  some  smaller  dcakrt 
is  about  £1,300,000,  inclndinfr  seal  skins  ti1- 
ued  at  £400,000,  all  of  which  are  the  pro- 
Auction  of  the  United  States  and  BritiA 
America.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Amv- 
ican  furs  to  the  value  of  about  £100.(iOii  m 
annually  sent  direct  to  Germany  and  Ra»- 
sia.  The  variety  of  furs  In  use,  their  rvltliTt 
value,  and  the  extent  of  the  fur  trade,  are  ii- 
dicated  in  the  following  table  of  sales  in  Lea- 
don  in  1873  of  the  two  leading 
.  companies  of  the  world : 


K.'MrS. 


mils' .»N  BAY  OMPANY. 


c.  M.  LAsmosr  *  co. 


R.'v'.^r  .  . . 

IV  ir 

R.  i-.T    .... 

<  it.  w.:.i 

• 

-    .t.-rn.-: 

J  1 "  h  I"  r 

¥->\.  i  :•:.•.. 

•*        I  PI'S   . 

irrtv. . 

"     kifj.   . 

"     r.-l... 

•■      -iivrr 

*•  »fiii«-. 
Lynx..  .. 
M  irti  :i.  .. . 
Mink 

0|H>«.t]|ll    .. 

<»tt.r , 

-     «i-a    . 

l:.iJ.».tt , 

l:i«-<-'vn 


*aM.- 


Sk;ink 

W.iif 


Irm'vr       T.u:.                       .    ^        ■▼«?•*•  rri  ■•  ^. 
uU.                                  ^                             p«r  tkuL 

2.7'^          ....       •i.TOO         1-.  <?  7*.                  16  IJMR 

S.LM7        2.7:'4       ^■•Il     ."i*     •   f"*  HU.         5    i>    0  2,1'>2 

lll.yftj«    :J7,n5-»  l^^j^Si-.*/.  Cu*>--*^      10    0  4.A16 

t512 

1.115 

2.•^4i           77tf      S/..-*      v.  <",£«, V          2  10    0  .  ft^ 

IHi          ...           »••        1>*.  rtf  £4.           2  nt    0  1.1*4 

IMt           471       2.-2^        .Vtn  £4.             1  10    0  1.41*1 

; io.rt»^ 

•\l<n         ....      fi.i«'i-,»«.>//ri -.N-.  I'll/.          8    0  l.9n€ 

•X9I4         !..■<%<       ?,»7     4*.  »W.  T?.  17«.             10    0  2&.'V« 

.Mil           14"         r.-"    £3*  1«M.  *:?,  £11.      10    •»    0  2«2 

7.312          ....       7^12     2-  *:>.  14*.  t*</.              7    0  l.Olfi 

'i4«^        l.itti      4.12'»  9*.  ••-/.  '^£11-4*.          1"^    0  l.*«» 

47.-7^       1*.J>\^     fiil>.S:<     Hu.  Tr  £«  \jm.        1  Irt    0  15.461 

Ht.^ri       12.«'3rt    U.t»^  4«.  *:?.  £1  •«.  M.          15    0  Ri\.SAt 

6M.4i«?«  116t4-^!«  767.S»«       i/.  <<>  16«/.                      b  4»7.^ii 

"'.571         'irt-i     11,25}  * \'u.  O  £A  W.*      2  i"    0  l!««i5 

y>           91    £4  HM. ';?  £«2.      15    0    0  3L*>I 

lO.WJ*        ....     10.' r?.*        */.  <?  4//.                       8  «.l«i 

3,.V2      8.:n2      U.  Tf  *i.  3</.        lsVW5 

IJK^ 

l.ft'l          ....       l.iVM          2-    ./  7*.                  4    0  101.071 

i"..21«>           1""       M»*     f-i  Ti   £2  l.V             15    0  661 

1.770  82«i      2,«r'"      •%*  fTi  £1  1*.  15    n     


l«Bl«r        T««aL 


1.018 

SJ876 

i.a>* 

aTin 

W.912 

46.nlVf 

MTt) 

T.N^ 

5^4 

1499 

l,68ii 

S.S18 

&« 

1,667 

V») 

1411 

•  ■  •  • 

ll'.OrtS 

•  ■  >  • 

1.886 

1^2:• 

48LT!« 

204 

OM 

1««. 

l.lsi 

ft!4 

1.951 

9.619 

tStOKI 

1S.Vft4 

48.S9S 

47^815  1.66MMS 

7.\2» 

17t.T925 

aoifl 

4.SW 

1.881 

8^715 

S.ftHt 

iMn 

197.997 

KflLnss 

940 

2.89S 

MLM8 

isT.ais 

915 

lw5T« 

l«.A.V.4«f. 

4«.0L  £«  ««. 

fi>.f^£1   ISiL 

!«.  Sd.  e.  ««. 

irf.  A Tv/. 

iwi.cb£8aiL 

17«.  Q  £4  te. 

1«.  Kul.  A  &L 
IcM.^SlL 

4«.6r/.ai4L8tf. 
£8  0  £14. 

^4ce»it. 

a«.  Ct  £a  iii 

1«.  Q  8I«. 

Id.  e^  9M. 
ft.  A  £>  ISA 

£5a£?il 

Itf.  ft  W. 
4<f.S£t. 

£ift£iiaL 

i«.  ft  ft.  irf.   , 
otLOuatf. 


S  I 

8W  • 

19  • 

I  • 

• 

f  I  • 

tH  • 

X   I  I 

I  I 

I  • 

*  • 

9  6 
tt  t 


f   t  • 

U  •  • 

I 

f  • 

i   ■• 

4  9 


In  tuMitinn  to  the  alcove,  ahont  lrtO,ft<»rt  fur- 
si*:il  >kin'*  wiTi'  sohl  at  fr«»m  '*s.  to  £4  4*. 
f.'H'li.  tlie  aviTjiire  prirc  hoins  a)>(»iit  £2. 
Then"  Jirt-  ;iNo  js«»ld  .'innnallv  in  Lxndon  a  con- 
sidiTaMo  nuinl»i'r  f»f  (*hinr)iilhu  niitri:i.  and  er- 
mine' skiiH.  B(.'siflvs  the  furs  si>Id  in  London,  a 
ni««K-rate  jmrtion  f»f  tlm-^o  annually  ot ►licet ed 
in  tlie  L'nitrd  State-*  aro  rftainf^l  there  f«»r 
usi^.  amnnntin^r  to  almut  irin.iHin  niink  and 
7">'».'HH I  musquash  skin**:  :nid  a  small  numhor 
of  tin'  iither  furs  are  manuf;u'tnri'<l  and  worn. 
Tln^  nuinher  o{  the  chirf  fur  skins  annually 
ri)l1iTtvi|  in  Kussin,  Swt-di-n  anil  Norway.  Ice- 
liml.  and  Ciroenland  has  ImtH  i"<tiiiiati'd  as 
l.'ll'.w-:    l)tnl;:or,  *j:}.Onii:    War.   i.:ion;    cat. 


2a'),000 ;  ennine,  60,000 ;  fitch,  i 
—silver  and  cross  100.  bine  6.500,  \ 
red   85,(HHi;    hare,   1,200,000;    I,      , 
marmot,  5,1)00;  marten,  60,000 ;  n 
otter,  l>,i»00 ;  sable,  6,000 ;  leai  (hi 
Euiiiirrcl.   1,000,000;   atone  tm 
wolf,  tKOOO;  wolverene,  700. — m^«.« 
A;*  tikins  arc  sent  to  market  thcr  !»«< 
commonly  merelr  dried  in  tha  m 

tire ;  bnt  iinmll  skins  are  aome 
ed  in  a  solution  of  al am.     T1m«.        ■ 
der  tlie  pelt  porfectlr  dry,  ao       »%  - 
it  shall  not  be  liable  to  piitnnj. 
in  larpo  qnantities  the  wina  mn  t 
tected  from  dampnesa.     Aa  the  ftu 


V. 


*  I.icJuiJlDir  21.4^1  at  thr  .laDuary  mIc. 


:  !iichi4hiff«Mlttlttli»Ji 
^  IiiclivUac«l.M4rtlk»< 
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ceivef*  tlie  skins  he  causes  them  to  be  subjected  '  in  the  N".  pnrt.     There  are  also  several  thon- 
to  different  jirocessen  according  to  the  kind  of  i  sand  native  Christians,  descendants  of  the  off- 
fnr  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended.  |  ^rinjr  of  Portuguese  men  and  native  women. 
The  fine  qualities  for  ornamental  dresses  are    The  district  was  granted  to  the  East  India  com- 
Ufluallv  plared  in  tubs  togetlier  with  a  quantity  '  jiany  in  1765  'by  Shall  Alum. — Fureei>i»oor, 
of  rancid  butter  or  lard,  and  are  then  trampled    the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  stra^rgling  town 
npon  by  the  feet  of  men.     The  pelt  thus  be-  |  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  1 15  m.  N.  E. 
comes  H«»ftenedf  as  if  partially  tanned.     They    of  Calcutta.    The  principal  buildings  are  those 
are  next  cleaned  of  ttie  l(K)se  bits  of  integn-    of  the  civil  departments  of  the  government, 
inent  by  rubbing  them  with  a  stri[»  of  iron.     It  was  once  a  noted  resort  of  river'pirates. 
The  grease  is  then  removed  by  trampling  them        FIKETll^KE,  Aittlw,  a  French  author,  bom 
Again  with  a  iiiixturo  of  sawdust  (tliat  of  ma-  '  in  Paris  about  1620,  died  May  14,  1688.     Ho 
Logany  is  preferred)  and  occasionally  beating  !  was  succei^sively  an  advocate,  a  fiscal  agent,  an 
them,  and  combing  the  fur.     Another  pnx'css  i  abb^s  and  a  prior,  and  was  a<lraitted  into  the 
is  to  stee]>  the  skins  in  a  li<]nid  containing  bran,  ;  French  academy  in  1662.     While  the  academy 
alum,  and  salt,  in  order  to  cleanse  them  from  !  was  ])reparing  its  dictionary,  Furetidre,    re- 
preasintss,  and  then  to  apply  a  preparation  of  '  garding  the  work  as  defective,  determined  to 
soap  and  stMla.  which  removes  a  kind  of  oil    edit  and  publish  a  lexicon  on  his  own  account, 
formed  in  the  fur  itself.     Finally  tlie  skin  is  ,  Hence  the  academy  excluded  him,  and  a  war 
washed  in  clear  water  and  dried,  when  it  is  !  of  epigrams,  satires,  and   libels,   unsurpassed 
found  to  be  dressed  and  converted  into  thin  ;  for  violence,  began  between  him  and  the  lead- 
soft  leather.     This  is  all  that  is  nece>sary  to  '  ing  academicians.     Furetiere  was  protected  by 
prepare  them  for  the  cutter,  whose  office  it  is    the  most   important  personages,    by    Racine, 
to  cut  out  the  variou»*ly  shaped  pie<'es,  and  sew  1  Boileau,    Maliere,    Rossuet,   and    even    I.ouis 
them  togetiier  to  make  the  different  articles.  |  XIV.,  and  his  wit  and  vivacity  distinguished 
The  cuttin;;  re<|uires  much  skill  to  avoid  waste.  \  him  in  society;  but  his  death  (K'curre^l  before 
From  a  great  number  of  similar  skins  parts  of     the  suit  which  he  prosecuted  against  the  acad- 
the  same  sha<les  of  rolor  are  selected,  and  thus    emy  was  decided.      His  dictionary,  enlarged 
ca<-h  muff,  mantle,  or  other  article  is  made  to    by   Basnage,  passed  through  several  editions. 
pre«H-nt  a  unifonii  c<)lor.     The  seams  are  con-     Ho  vrrote  also  a  few  fables  and  iK>ems. 
cealed  by  the  lining  with  which  the  furs  are  ,      Ft'BIES.    See  Efmenides. 
finished.     Yor  the  treatment  of  fur  skins  used        FI'BMIXG  (Hax./ftr  or  /ur  and  Ion(f\  an  old 
for  felting,  see  Hat. — Furs  are  8ubje<'t  to  in-  i  Englisli  measure  of  40  ro<ls  or  i»oles,  equiva- 
jury  by  moths,  which   deposit  their  eggs  at    lent  to  i  of  a  mile.     In  Ireland  it  is  0*15  of  a 
the  roots  of  tlie  fine  hairs,  and  as  .s<Mm  as  the    mile,  and  in  Scotland  0']40D.     In  the  United 
wonn  is  hatched  it  begins  its  work  of  destruc-    States  the  measure  is  not  in  use.     As  a  siijKjr- 
tion.*    They  will  also  decay  if  exposed  to  moist- I  ficial  measure,   a  furlong  in  Great  Britain   is 
uro.    To  presi-rve  furs,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  .generally  10  acres,  according  to  the  acre  of 
to  keep  tlieiii  dry  an<l  well  aire<l,  and  to  protect    different  counties ;  but  it   was  ft>rmerly  used 
them  from  moths.     The  latter  object  is  often  '  for  a  piece  <»f  land  of  no  particular  dimensions. 
Accomplished    by  frequently  beating  the  furs  I      FlU.yk€E  (Lai. /ornax)^  a  structure  contain- 
and  keeping  them  in  a  camphor-wooil  or  ce-  ,  ing  a  fireplace,  intended  for  maintaining'  in- 
dar-wiMMl  trunk  or  apartment,  or  by  sprinkling  _  tensi»  heat.     In  many  of  the  useful  arts  the  first 
them  with  camphor,  tobacco,  or  powdered  ce-  '  requisite  is  the  means  of  obtaining  a  verv  high 
dar  or  sandal  wrwKl.     Some  of  the  largest  deal-    temperature.    In  all  metallurgic  operations,  the 
era  timl  that  the  most  effective  metho<i  for  pre-  '  object  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  ores 
serving  furs  from  moths  is  simply  to  beat  them  '  aiul  treatment  of  the  metals,  and  in  almost 
about  once  a  month  with  a  rattan.  j  every  art  involving  the  u^k?  of  tire,  a  fumaco 

Ft'EEEDPlMIB,  or  Daffa  JflilpMr,  a  district  of  some  kind  for  prmlucing  this  heat  is  in  de- 
of  the  commissioner'*hii»  of  I)acca,  Bengal,  mand.  The  ancient  (ireeks  omployvNl  furnaces 
liritish  India,  bounded  S.  by  Mymunsing,  K.  ■  for  ca^^ting  statues  of  bronze;  Homer  makes 
br  Dacca,  S.  by  Backergunge,  and  W.  by  Jes-  mention  of  a  blast  furnace  with  20  crucibles 
»4>re  and  Pubna  :  area,  2.0.V2  s<i.  m.  ;  pop.  (11.  xviii.  47o).  The  Egyptians  are  known  to 
about  850,(HM).  It  is  wholly  alluvial,  and,  being  have  made  use  of  melting  [Ntts,  but  we  have 
inten»e«-ted  frequently  !»y  the  (ianges  and  its  no  knowledge  of  their  furnaces.  An  ancient 
branches,  is  periodically  inundate<l,  particular-  smelling  furnace  was  discovered  near  Aries, 
It  in  the  S.  and  N.  E.  parts,  which  are  low  in  southern  France,  which  was  shaiKMl  like  an 
and  marshy;  hut  in  the  N.  and  \.  W.  the  inverteillK'H,  having  under  the  surface  of  t  ho 
Lind  is  iHfjre  elevatetl.  The  soil  is  of  extraor-  ground  a  channel  for  the  discharge  of  the 
dinary  fertility,  pnKlucinir  large  crops  of  rice,  meltetl  metal.  Strabo  sfH^aks  of  furnaces  laiilt 
ragar  cane,  cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  pulsi',  and  in  Spain,  which  were  rais<»d  to  a  great  heiirht 
oil  see«ls.  .*^UL'ar,  indigo,  and  rum  are  manu-  for  conveying  off  the  nt»xious  fumes;  they  were 
factured.  and  much  coarsi*  cott<»n  cloth  is  made  also  furnished  with  h»ng  flues  and  chaml»er8 
for  home  usc».  The  population  is  comp(»sed  of  for  collecting  the  oxides  and  other  sublimed 
Mohaniriiedans  and  Brahmans,  about  equally  '  matters.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  moilem 
divided,  the  latter  being  the  more  numerous  .  furnaces  vary  greatly  according  to  the  different 
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purposes  tlicj  are  doslgnwi  to  serve,  Tlie  iron 
iiiaiiiifiictiiivr,  HineUinj;  tlic  urus  upon  a  viist 
scale,  liiiiliU  tin  iiuuiuTise  gtriictiirv  vrith  a  rai'ii- 
city  ul  IiuDtlretl:!  of  tuns,  nnil  fiirnishc:'  it  with 
heavr  imicliinerjr  for  Kiiiij>l;inf[  tliu  |>n'ut  vol- 
ume of  air  blown  in  almost  without  ceiisiii^, 
Oi  tlie  u|icnitiun  is  i-ontinued  during  a  Mnglo 
blaitt  of  two  years  or  more. — All  fdmaceN  em- 
jiloyed  in  melting  ^L■^^Ul^to^7  niatcrinlsr— llioiic 
for  a.'^siiyint;,  as  well  us  those  o|ifrating  ii|>on  a 
]ar{;e  acule — ruc|uire  a  freu  sii|>|ily  uf  air,  |>ro- 
porti<inal  in  i|uamity  to  the  nmoimt  of  fuel  they 
consume.  Tlie  generation  of  lieut(le|)endsupon 
the  rnjiid  chemical  oitibinatiun  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  and  u  sutticient  su))])ly  of  the  latter  ele- 
ment is  as  es^'ntial  as  is  that  of  the  former. 
Every  imunil  <if  good  bituminous  coal,  accord- 
ing to  llr.  Thnmsoii,  rciiuiros  150  cubic  feet  of 
air,  or  ultotring  one  third  more  for  waste,  there 
should  bo  su]>plied  at  least  SUO  cubic  feet,  i^o 
imnienae  is  the  quantity  of  this  invisible  cle- 
ment consumed  and  wa.sted  in  the  lor^  fur- 
naces for  smelting  iron  ores,  that  its  wei;.'lit 
even  is  greMer  than  that  of  all  thoother  ninte- 
rials,  orc^  coal,  and  dux,  introduced;  and  the 
|>ower  re<iuire(t  to  force  this  volume  of  iiir 
tlirou);h  tlio  dense  colunm  of  heated  matters 
far  exceeds  that  expended  in  charginf;  the  fur- 
nace with  its  soliil  eontentit,  even  adding  to 
this  the  jiower  involved  in  the  removal  of  the 
T>r<Hlncts  of  the  ot>eration.  To  (imviile  for  this 
targe  xupply  is  then  a  matter  of  the  tint  conse- 
iinence  to  furnaces ;  and  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  etfected  they  are  se|>arated 
into  two  chisses.  TIio  kind  called  air  ur  wind 
(IT  revcrlieratory  furnaces  receive  their  supply 
by  means  of  the  current  produced  by  a  tall 
ehitiiney.  the  heateil  column  rushing  upward 
through  the  line.  To  till  the  i^pace  in  the  lower 
[>art  >if  tliu  tine,  uir  presses  in  from  without 
through  every  aiwrture;  and  none  iH-ing  al- 
lowed except  tliosu  leading  tlirough  the  rccc]i- 
taelc  for  the  fuel,  the  su[i]iiy  of  air  is  thus  so- 
cured,  heut  is  generated  for  the  purposes  re- 
quired, ami  a  portion  Is  exjiended  in  furniiiliing 
the  mc<'lianii-al  power  involved  in  the  move- 
nieTit  of  the  current  of  air.  Kirepioces,  stoves, 
and  gnilcs  iire  examides  of  air  furnace^;  and 
hy  means  of  the  blower,  which  causes  the  air 
admitted  Inlo  the  chimney  to  pass  lirst  ihrongli 
the  lire,  the  Hue  is  preventol  fnim  becoming 
ebllli-d  by  the  entrance  of  cold  uir,  the  colunm 
ascends  uiore  rapidly,  an  increased  su|i[i1y  of 
uir  is  furnislml  to  cvcrv  |Hirtiiin  of  the  body 
of  fuel,  and  the  chemiciil  pnwess  giK's  on  with 
niignienti.ll  intensity  nud  generation  of  heat. 
The  other  classes  "f  furnaces  ari'  supplied  with  , 
air  through  bellows  or  other  bliiwing  apjiara-  ' 
tns.  ).S^>ellLOwisiiM*cniM!s.)  1  bey  an- called 
for  this  reason  blast  furmn'cs,  and  are  used  ; 
when  the  rcsistum-e  op|iosed  to  the  pa-sa^nr  <if  i 
tlif  iiirrcnt  of  air  by  tltc  den-iily  of  the  e<m-  | 
tt'nt->  [if  (be  furnace  is  sn  great,  that  siiHicient ' 
(puintitv  t-unnot  iienetrate  to  keep  up  thorough 
cnml Illation  tliri>u};lLout  the  ma.v;  .ir  when  tbo 
opiTiitioiw  do  not  admit  of  the  hirge  openings 


which  the  f^ec  admiMttrf 
luld  require ;  or  inia. 


beneath  the  &r 

such   bodies  of  _.  ,  _ 

when  the  nature  of  the  operation  demiDil^iB 
intensity  of  beat  concentrated  in  one  sput.  Tlr 
blast  in  this  cose  acta  like  the  jet  of  the  <J<'>- 
pipe,  and  its  effect  is  in  nian;  cases  grtsilj  ie- 
creased  by  its  being  conveyed  throngb  Imi 
pipes  which  are  highly  lieat«d  by  eipoKrt  b 
suitable  ovens  to  tlie  waste  beat  of  the  ku4i: 


the  form  of  highly  heated  air,  a  portion  rf  tLt 
caloric  that  would  otherwise  be  loat.  Fnructt 
of  both  classes  are  olten  used  in  tbe  chenunl 
laboratory ;  but  the  blast  furnace  is  ntLtr 
preferable  because  it  can  always  be  tu/^ 
perfectly  controlled.  The  one  ctNnmonlytB- 
ployed  for  general  pnrposea  is  a  wind  forasN. 
built  of  fire  brick,  and  strongly  i«rnTrd  >itk 
iron  rods  and  straps.  It  has  a  flat  tofk  vitk 
two  or  more  openings,  and  on  tlicse  ore  jilifrf 
pans  of  cost  iron  for  holding  sand  in  vhi^ 
vessels  are  placed  for  exposure  to  modcnt* 
heat.  The  furnace  has  under  the  floe  d> 
leads  into  the  chimney  an  oven  for  diyiif. 
With  a  good  draught  this  furnace  prvdnn* 
sufficient  heat  for  many  crucible  opvntitMi 
These  are,  however,  better  conducted  in  wall- 
er furnaces,  either  wind  or  bloKt,  catittneui 
specially  for  tins  use. — The  con^ImrIiaa  ui 
mimner  of  using  the  various  kinds  of  revott- 
ratory,  blast,  and  assay  fumacea  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  AasATtxa,  Bim- 
ABT,  Castiso,  Copper  Smeltixo,  Ims  Misr- 
PACTURE,  and  others  which  treat  of  proeti 
involving  the  use  of  these  fiim«cct>.--<sM 
noces  employ  gas  instead  of  aolid  ftacL  aw 
constructed  in  a  Tariety  of  .  1 

upon  the  principle  of  the       >n        >  awi 
(See  Flame.)  ,Griffin's  blart  ^a*  mdiaN. 
metallnrgic  njierstions  requiring  high  b      > 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  1.     Two  fine  cUy  r;"- 
dera,  a,  a,  form  the  body  of  the  fumscc.    T 
rest  npoD  a  perforated  fire-clay  plate.  I 

which  the  gas       n. 
<,  is  intra  i 

|ilninbap>  cnci»,  A 


of  air  and  the  other  for  i  , 
in  nnml>er  fh>m  S  to  ZO  w 
the  oir  chamber  ttirangh  tbo  ( 


throngh  tbe  azoi  of  tob«s  patnng  from  the  lat- 
ter, thus  secDring  adiiiistareof  theeomboBtible 
gaaea.  A  stHnJ,  g,  fig.  1,  snpplied  with  a 
',  holds  the  bamer  at  an^  desired 
distooce  l>elow  tbe 
cracible.  The  gaa  ia 
supplied  at  the  ntnal 
preunre,  bnt  the  air 
>i  urged  with  a  bel- 
lows or  other  blowiDg 
machiDe  at  about  10 


Id  the  enwrimeats 
made  \>j  toe  inreD- 
tar,  the  gas  and  sir 


long,  tlie  na  hanng 
a  half-iooh  and  the 
1  water  pressare.  The  qnantitj 
of  gas  naed  per  hour  was  abont  100  cnbio  feet. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  furnace  with  the  gai  bnm- 
er  in  an  erect  poaition,  bat  it  ii  perhaps  more 
flrennentlj  nscd  at  the  top,  ioverted,  as  shown 
ia  fig.  8,  in  wliich  an  add itioDuI  perforated  clay 
'  \»  luid  on  the  top  of  the  onper  cIh 
Into  the  perforation  tbe  Domer  u 
iotrodnced,  and  when 
in  action  throws  tta 
flatne  down  npon  the 
top  of  the  crucible,  d. 
which  ia  now  plaoea 
apoD  a  foundation  of 
clay  plates,  *,*,*, 
raised  to  the  proper 
height,  and  of  sncn  a 
rice  OS  to  leave  a  va- 
cant apace  between 
them  and  the  olay 
cylinders,  which  It 
filled  trith  qnarti 
pebblm,  and  throngh 
which  the  burned 
gases  pam  on  their 
exit,  which  ia  now 
throagh  perforations 
in  the  two  lower  claj 
_    •    ..^_      „  plate*.   Thehotgaaes 

'-•'-SI'l.Sy'Bl"  »P  n«,rir.ll 
their  heat  to  the  peb- 
Ue*,  and  escape  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  would  bo  supposed.  The  following  ex- 
periment shows  the  power  of  this  fbmace:  A 
clar  crucible,  8  in.  in  both  diameters,  was  tilled 
with  94  oi.  of  cast  iron,  and  not  covered.  The 
fUme  being  thrown  directlj  upon  the  iron,  it 
was  soon  covereii  with  a  crust  of  magnetic 
oxide.  InSOminutesthecrnciblowas removed , 
and  a  hole  being  broken  throufah  the  crust.  20 
<n.  of  melted  iron  was  ponred  ont.  In  the 
aam«  furnace  16  oz.  of  copper  cnn  be  fused  in  10 
uianteii.  eommencing  with  the  fiimace  cold,  or 
fn  7  minules  sfter  it  ia  hut.  Gorv's  fiHs  Aimare 
ia  heated  by  a  bamer  in  which  the  air  am!  gas 
are  more  thorongblj  mixed  previous  to  i^ition 
Hum  in  Griffin's,  but  it  is  generally  used  in 


ACE  H8 

■mailer  0{wratl<xif. — One  of  tlie  most  imp<niaiit 
improvements  which  have  been  made  tn  tfa* 
arts  is  Siemens'!  regenenUicg  gas  ftimatN^ 
which  received  the  grand  priie  at  the  Paria 
exposition  of  1SS7.  The  invention  (a  not  od^ 
impMtant  aa  affording  an  eauly  managed  tm- 
naee  of  great  power,  bnt  in  poeaemng  grMt 
economy  in  reg^wd  to  ftiel.  It  ooDsiaU  ^  urea 
eaaentlal  parts:  1,  a  gas  prodnoer;  S,  n  r«< 
generator;  and  8,  a  ramaoe  ehamber.  Tlia 
gas  prodnoer  ia  ahown  in  fig.  4,  and  la  oob< 
stmoted  somewhat  like  a  baae-bnnitf  wanning 
stove,  ilthongh  the  aetl«i  and  gaaaona  pro- 
dnets  are  different  becanae  of  tbe  diffiH«nt  di- 
reotioa  of  the  draught  Bitnniinons  coal  ft 
introdnoed  at  A,  asd  fUIa  down  over  an  in- 
elined  plane,  B  0,  the  lower  part,  0,  being  a 
prate  for  the  admitaioD  of  air.  At  D  tbera 
IS  a  stoppered  opening,  through  which  an  iroQ 
bar  may  be  pasted  to  clear  the  walls  of  clink- 
era.  At  E  tnere  ia  an  opening  ooulrolled  b^  a 
valve,  and  which  leads  into  a  flne,  F,  pasamg 
to  the  regenerator.    The  aotion  it  aa  foUowa: 


The  coal,  being  Ignit«d  at  the  grate,  is  heated 
to  different  degree^  a  portion  being  converted 
into  hydrocarbon  gaaea  and  vvpora,  in  the 
snme  manner  aa  in  a  gaa  retort  Another  por- 
tion, answering  to  tbe  coke,  principally  com- 
bines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ooraiDg  through 
the  grate  and  forma  carbook)  acid,  whieh  la 
therefore  a  waste  prodnct;  bnt  a  portim  of  tt 
deoompoae*  steam  and  flunitbea  eomhnttibi* 
gasea,  st  will  presently  be  expUned.  Hot  Ihia 
earbonio  acid,  having  to  rise  along  with  th* 
other  gatettiirongh  tbe  inoaBdetcenteoal  above, 
combines  with  another  eqnivalent  erf  carbon, 
forming  carbonic  oxide,  whleh  pastes  on  into 
the  floe  with  the  other  eombnatible  gases.  Bnt 
for  every  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  oxide  thus  pro- 
doced  (the  air  oonsistfaig  of  abont  four  parts  in 
five  of  nitrogen  by  volome),  two  enbic  feet  of  in- 
combustible  nitrogen  are  alao  taken  up.  tending 
to  diminish  the  heating  power.  A  small  stream 
of  water  is  delivered  by  the  pipe  O  at  tbe  foot 
of  the  grate,  and  there  being  cuiveKed  lolo 
steam  ascends  with  the  draught  into  the  incan- 
descent coal,  where  it  ia  decompoaed,  witii  tiie 
generation  of  hydrogen  and  eartmnte  aeid  gaaea. 
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Tho  p-'Deration  of  tlicso  gases  U  at  tho  expense 
of  Luat,  andtherefurotlie  amount  of  heat  wliiuh 
tliey  udd  in  burning  ia  inconsiderable,  but  tlie 
USD  of  the  ntQian  serves  to  regolato  tbe  beat  in 
the  tins  producer.  Wben  tbe  beat  rises  more 
Bti-eiii  is  decomposed,  wbieli  action  diminishes 
the  heat  in  tbu  (cus  producer,  bnt  increases  it 
in  titu  furnitco  chninbcr,  wheru  the  mixed  gusus 
otid  uir  are  bumoit.  Fig.  S  gives  a  representa- 
tion of  tbo  regenerators  and  tlie  furnace  cham- 
ber. There  are  two  pairs  of  rcyvncrators  to 
eaeb  furnace  chamber;  one  in  each  pair  being 
fur  tliD  transmission  of  air  and  tiio  other  fur 
that  of  tbe  goflt-s  fnrnisbeU  by  tbe  gaa  produ- 
cer. Tbe  regenerators  are  cliambers  cuntain- 
iug  fire  bricks,  I,,  built  up  with  open  spaces 
tH:twecn  lliem  to  allow  of  tlie  passage  of  tbe 
gases  and  lur.    These  fire  bricks  are  for  the 


imrpose  of  abtorbing  Um  hect  wfai^  imta 
from  the  fnmace  chamber,  and  agxia  jiiMki 
it  to  tbe  gases  wkich  pass  to  the  fbmaM  i^w 
ber;  and  this  is  effected  by  bariiig  tvo  |air\ 
which  are  alteroatclf  mad*  to  deliver  cvrai 
to  and  receive  them  from  tbe  furnace  chunbtf, 
by  turning  the  valve  8,  in  the  centre  of  tht 
figure,  one  way  or  the  other.  E  K  is  tb« 
heating  chamber,  into  tbe  rigbt-boltd  twi,  «f 
which,  as  tbe  valve  S  is  now  tnmed,  the  pta 
and  air  are  received  from  the  regeDerstntf  « 
the  right  band  also.  The  air  enters  ihnift 
the  openings  O  O,  and  the  gaws  froa  tbt  pt 
producer  throngh  R  R.  The  air,  baviaf  tn>- 
ersed  tho  openings  betveen  tbe  bot  fire  bricta 
passes  through  N  into  the  entrance  of  (b*  (ic 
noco  chamber,  where  it  meets  with  tbe  pm 
heated  in  tho  same  manner,  coming  Ibnafk 


Fio.  &.-6l«Dnn'i 


M.  Tlic  two  unite  nnd  produce  an  intense 
nniforni  Ibiiiie.  The  heated  tiases  which 
till'  protlucts  iif  tlie  combustion  in  the  furnace 
(bninlier  pa>a  out  ol  tho  other  end,  down  the 
flues  iV  S'  anil  throiipli  the  rijicntTiitow, 
yieldini;  their  lu-at  to  tbo  fire  brick  in  them, 
and  puMHng  into  tbo  tliie  of  tbe  tall  cbimni-y  T. 
When  these  regcncniturH  have  liccomo  fiitTi- 
ciently  bvnted,  the  valve  S  i:i  revcr*iil,  and  the 
airiiml(tuscsHre  rctvived  thn>U{;h  O'  (>  iiiid  It' 
]t,  iKissiiig  ii|t  through  M'  N'  into  the  left-hand 
enil  of  Ibe  t'iimace  ehatnlier.  and  nut  at  the 
iithi-r  elKl.  thniiiicli  M  iiiiil  N,  where  before 
they  wervm-i-iviHl.  TbeHueii  which  p^ii-sfnun 
tbe  gas  priMlucer  to  the  reirenenitnn  are  not 
^lll)wn  iu  tho  ligur^-s.  The  giis  pnnlucers  are 
lit  II  higher  leTcl  than  the  reinrneriiturs.  and 
tii.rer..re  a  current  of  gns  can  be  uui.le  t..  How 
tVoiu  the  former  to  the  latter  by  allowing:  it 


to  cool  in  tbe  descending  ptvticB.    '. 
ture  of  gasce  on  leaving  tbe  urodv 
temperature  between  800*  and  400    r- 
on  arriving  at  the  deaccuding  pertka 
flue  has  lust  from  100°  to  ISO",  wbict 
its  den«ty  16  or  30  per  c     l.  ao  tl       t 
rent  is  urged  toward  tbe  i  r>.  i 

is  increased  by  the  ex     i      u  }tiuiiK<d 
heated  fire  bricka     'xi         fornacee  i 
with  great  advantage  ^v      higb  and 
lieats  are  rcunired  for  kn      pe: 
peculiarly  ap]mcable  formetwin      ■  %n 
on  account  of  tlio  facililj  wi  ih>. 

creating  tbe  amount  either  at  i 
the  ciiiiibustible  mixture,  an  onuu 
honizing  flame  may  be  prodnn 
also  admirably  ads^ed  to  glaa 
and  were  at  first  obidj  ttofi^ji 
purpose. 
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FrB.\ISS,  WilUui  Hfinr,  D.  D.,  an  American  '■  fCsST,  JiUis,  a  German  orientalist  of  Jewish 
rlerifviiiMn  anrl  author,  horn  in  Boston,  Mass.,  j  descent,  horn  at  Zerkowo,  in  tlie  ^rand  duchy 
Ai»ril  L"»,  l^n-2.  He  studied  at  tlio  Boston  of  Posen,  May  12,  1805,  died  in  Lcipsic,  Feh. 
Latin  8(lioi»l.  ^rra<luated  at  Harvard  college  in  .  9,  1873.'  He  studied  at  Poson  and  Breslau, 
IH'jo,  coin pU't I'd  his  tlieolopcal  course  at  0am-  '  and  in  1830  hecame  lector  at  the  university 
hridjf  in  l^*23,  an<l  was  ordained  pastor  of  tlie  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1864  professor.  His  histori- 
tirst  0>n;rrt*u'ational  Unitarian  chunrh  in  Pliihi-  '  cal,  critical,  and  lcxico^ra[)hical  works  are  nu- 
dolphia  in  January,  1^2.").  ( )nc  of  his  constant  merous  and  widely  used ;  tlie  principal  of  them 
lah«»rs  as  a  preacher  and  author  has  heen  to  .  are  :  Lehrgehdnde  der  aramdinch^n  Idiome 
ascertain  the  historical  trutli  and  deveh»p  the  I  (1835);  Concordantitr  Lihrorum  Scu^rorum  TV- 
spiritual  ideas  of  the  records  of  the  life  of     terU  Tetitamenti  Ilchraictr  et  Chaldaica  (1837- 


Christ.  To  this  end  he  has  puhlished  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Four  (4os|)els"  (Philadelphia, 
183r. ;  London,  1830  and  1851);  "Jesus  and 
his  Bio^rraphiTs  "(Philadelphia,  1838);  a  "His- 
t>ry  of  Ji*«;us"  (185U;  new  ed.,  Boston,  1853); 


ti 


'40) ;  llebrdi$che9  und chalddiBche*  Schxilworter- 
buck  (1842),  ex[>anded  as  IMrdisehfs  undchal- 
ddisrhes  Ilandirdrterbuch  (1857-^61),  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Davidson  (London,  18<)5- 
'<{)»   G('*r.hichte  dcr  biblUchen  Literatur  und 


ThouL'hts  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  I  des  judutch-hcilenhchen  !!khr\ftthum8  (2  vols., 


of  Nazareth ''  ( Boston,  185l>) ;  **  Tlie  Veil  partly 
Htted  and  Jesus  heconiinp;  visihlo"  (Boston, 
18<;4>;  and  lastly,  **  Jesus''  (Philadelphia, 
187'0.  These  works  reveal  a  hi^ldy  cultivated 
intellect,  impelled  hy  enthusiastic  ardor  and 
enriched  hy  a  plowing  fancy,  and  ])resent  a 
peculiar  humanitarian  view  of  the  character 
of  Christ.     **. Esthetic  considerations,"  savs  a 


1867-70) ;  and  Der  Kanon  den  alien  Testa- 
ments naeh  den  UeberlUferungen  in  Talmudi 
und  Midraseh  (1868).  He  also  puhlished  Cul- 
tur-  und  Literaturgesrhichte der  Juden  in  Anien 
(1849) ;  Bibliotheca  Judaiea  (3  vols.,  1H49-N)8) ; 
Gesehichte  de4t  Karderthums  (2  vols.,  1862-^5); 
and  Das peinliche Rechtsterfahren  imjftdisehen 
Alterthume  (187o).     Fronri840  to  1851  he  ed- 


writer  of  his  own  <lenoinination,  "  weigh  more  I  ite<i  Der  Orient. —  His  son  Livirs  (horn  in 
with  him  than  hi«itorical  proofs,  and  vividness  Leijisic,  May  27,  1840)  is  a  physician,  and  an- 
of  c<»nreption  than  demonstration.*'  I)r.  Fur-  j  thor  of  Das  Mdrehen  ton  den  sieben  Rahcn 
ne^s  lias  puhlished  a  volume  of  prayers,  en-  :  (1864)  and  Dornrosehsn  (1865). 
titletl  "domestic  Worship"  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  !  fCkTII,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  province  of 
1  H*><M,  and  a  volume  of  discourses  (Philadelphia,  i  Middle  Franconia,  at  the  continence  of  the  Red- 
1S55k  He  has  also  written  hymns  and  other  j  nitzand  Pegnitz  rivers,  41  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  of 
devotional  pieces  in  versis  and  has  made  ex-  ,  Nuremberg;  pop.  in  1871,  24,569.  This  rail- 
rpii-ite  tran«»lations  from  the  German,  among  way,  opened  in  1835,  wjls  the  first  in  Germany 
whieli  are  the  **  Mirr»)r  of  Nature"  from  Schu-  j  on  which  locomotive  engines  were  used,  and 
bert,  tlie  "  Song  of  the  Bell"  from  Schiller,  a  .  now  extends  from  Frankfort  to  Munich.  Alnnit 
volume  of  "Gems  of  German  Verse"  (enlarged  3,000  of  the  populati<m  are  Jews,  chiefiy  de- 
ed., lH.")ih,  and  a  volume  entitled  "Julius,  and  scendantspf  exiles  from  Nuremberg,  who  have 
other  Tale**,  fnnn  the  Cierman  "  (Philadelphia,  I  a  Tahnud  scho<d,  several  minor  schoi>ls  and 
1  ■<"♦*•).  He  edited  for  three  years  the  *' Diadem,"  ■  synagogues,  two  Hebrew  printing  estahlish- 
a  Phihulelphia  annual,  has  contributed  a  few  I  ments,  and  various  benevolent  in8tituti<»ns. 
articles  to  the  "Christian  Ex.aminer"  of  Bos-  i  One  of  the  synag«»gues  and  the  city  hall  are 
ton,  an<l  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  |  among  the  most  noteworthy  buildings.  It  is 
puhli>hetl  <K'casional  sermons;  one  of  these,  the  most  nourishing  manufacturing  town  of 
on  the  '*  ni;:lit  of  Property  in  Man,"  appeared  Bavaria,  with  a  large  industry  in  looking- 
in  iNji).  Ouring  the  anti-slavery  conflict  Dr.  '  glasses,  gold  leaf,  and  articles  known  as  Nu- 
Furness  was  a  prtuninent  supporter  of  the  remherg  wares.  Gustavus  Adtdphus  occupied 
abolition  cause.  j  Furth  in  the  summer  of  1632,  and  in  1634  it 

Ft'EBICKABAl),  a  city  of  British  India,  capi-  was  burned  by  the  Croats. 
tal  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  divi-  '  FI'SK,  Safety,  a  tubular  cord  of  cotton,  ren- 
.si«m  of  Atrra.  Ni»rth  west  Provinces,  1>5  m.  N.  W.  !  dered  sh»wly  combu^^tiblo  for  communicating 
«if  Lucknow  ;  pop.  abtmt  6.".<mio.  It  is  a  walled  fire  in  the  explosive  used  in  blasting.  The 
t«>wn,  and  has  cle.m  wi<le  streets,  a  numWr  of  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  cord  i-*  filled  with 
whieti  are  -^hatled  by  trees.  It  has  some  gcM)d  ,  some  slow-burning  compound,  and  the  cord  is 
buiMimr-a,  but  niostof  the  houses  are  mere  mud  '  then  wound  with  tarred  twine,  and  covered 
li«»voN.  The  trade  is  considerable,  the  sur-  outside  with  a  coating  of  tar.  It  is  thus  jiro- 
rouiidin;^'  country  beinir  fertile  and  well  culti-  '  te<'ted  fnmi  moisture,  and  is  made  sufficiently 
Tfit'.'d.  <>n  tlie  banks  of  the  (Janges,  3  m.  AV.,  .  firm  and  hard  not  to  be  cnt  by  the  fragments 
is  Fiitteh^rhur,  formerly  a  British  military  sta-  .  used  in  tamping.  It  burns  about  three  feet  in 
tion. — The  di-Jtrict  has  an  area  of  2,122  s«i.  m.  '  a  minute.  A  metho<l  has  U'cn  patented  of  in- 
and  .1  population  <>f  over  1.000,ooO.  It  is  an  trcMlucins  a  combustible  thread  throuch  the 
nlhnial  tlar,  except  in  the  S.  W.,  where  it  is  centre  of  the  cord  in  the  powder,  with  the  view 
hiPy.  and  )-»  very  fruitful.  The  principal  j)ro-  of  providing  another  means  of  communicating 
d'i«Vn»n-  are  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  in-  the  fire  in  case  the  powder  is  interrupted  or  the 
«!?:."•.  f'»l'aoco,  snjrar  cane,  and  timber.  It  was  cotton  of  the  tube  doi'S  not  continue  to  bum. 
annexed  by  tlie  P2ast  India  coinpany  in  1802.     ,  For  its  use,  see  Blasting. 
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PrSEL  OIL,  or  Kmj\  Alroli«l,  a  liquid  colorless 
when  ])ure,  of  ottunyivo  smell  ami  biirniu{r  taste, 
obtained  by  continuing  the  distillation  of  the 
fermented  infusions  used  for  tlie  preparation 
of  ardent  spirits  after  the  alcoholic  portion  has 
been  drawn  otf.  In  this  condition,  however, 
it  is  mixed  with  water,  from  which  it  should 
be  8i»parated  by  a  second  distillation,  the  water 
cominj?  over  first.  As  this  brinjrs  with  it  a 
portion  of  oil,  it  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the  latter 
tf>  separate,  and  form  a  layer  on  the  surface. 
Ardent  spirits  contain  fusel  tiil,  particularly  if 
the  <li>tillation  has  been  pushed  far.  It  is  de- 
tected by  redistilling  whiskey,  esjiecially  that 
oiitjiined  fr(»m  jiotatoes,  a  milky  llui<l  coming 
over  at  the  last,  from  which  the  oil  separates 
by  standing;  or  by  redistillation,  water  first 
<-oniin^  over,  and  then  the  oil  at  its  boiling 
j>oint  of  200°.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  usually  of 
a  pale  yellow,  of  specific  gravity  0*818;  at  4'' 
below  Zero  it  congeals  in  crystalline  leaves.  It 
inllames  only  when  heated  to  IJJO".  It  unites 
with  alcohol  in  all  ])roportions,  but  has  little 
atlinity  for  water.  The  resins,  fats,  camphor, 
sulphur,  j»hosphorus,  &c.,  are  dissolved  by  it. 
Upon  the  animal  system  it  acts  as  an  irritant 
poison ;  its  vapor  ])nH]uces  nausen,  headache, 
and  iri<hliness.  Its  composition  is  represented 
by  tlie  formula  CMlnO;  or,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  a  hydrated  oxitle  of  amyle,  its  for- 
mula is  CMInllO.  Fusel  oil  is  used  to  some 
extent  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  dissolving 
copal  and  other  resins  for  varnishes,  &c.  Its 
]>resenre  is  highly  injurious  to  rupiors,  and  when 
in  sullieient  quantity  to  be  ]>erceptible  to  the 
smell  and  taste  indicates  bad  rectitication  or  the 
U'ic  of  damaged  grain.  It  may  be  detected  by 
agitating  the  liquor  with  water,  and  leaving  it 
ti)  stand  for  the  oil  to  rise  and  appear  at  the 
Hurfaee.  It  is  se]»arated  in  rectifying  by  the  in- 
triNluction  of  some  s<ift  W(M>d  charcoal.  Olive 
oil  may  also  be  ad<led,  and  the  mixture  being 
Well  xhaken  the  oils  will  afterward  collect  to- 
gether at  the  surfaee,  when  they  may  be  de- 
cante<l  and  the  spirits  be  again  distilled. 

FISUJ,  Joha  llrary,  a  painter  and  writer  on 
art,  born  in  Ztiri<'h,  Switzerland,  Feb.  7,  1741, 
diiil  iM'.ir  London,  April  10,  182').  His  father 
uii?i  .liiliii  Casper  Fiissli.  also  a  i>ainter.  lie 
riTfiviil  a  <:ood  ela^isicai  education  in  his  native 
town,  iind  in  1701  took  orders.  A  pamphlet 
wiilfin  l»y  hiiM-flf  and  l.avater,  who  was  his 
ni  liiMiHi'lJiiw,  in  which  a  public  functionary 
uii-  I  MTi'ly  handled,  was  the  cause  of  his 
ji.iiiii;.'  /.mich,  iind  after  spcn<ling  some  time 
in  \  H  niia  and  Hcrlin  he  went  to  England. 
\ilit  M  fur  a  time  he  supported  himself  by  lite- 
iiiiv  Inlior-.  Sir.lo^hua  I ii-v nobis,  to  whom  he 
<lioi\(>l  ionic  of  bin  (irawiuL''*.  advised  him  to 
ill  \iili  hirii-clf  to  iirt,  and  lie  accordingly  spent 
» II' III  M-ari  in  Italy  anions' tlie  works  of  ther>ld 
iMH  Wi  r-4.  Ilcri'  licihiirigcd  bis  name  to  its  Ital- 
i.iii  liiiiii.  rn-cli.  u  fiicli  he  e\cr  after  retained. 
I.'i  IniiiiMir  to  Kn^'lan*!  in  177><.  he  executed 
.1  iiiiiiil>i  r  of  picture-,  for  Hovileirs  "Shake- 
.,..,11.    ri:illny."     In   17i»<'  he  was  elected  an 


academician,  and  in  1799  he  exhibited  t  wrivf 
of  47  designs  on  a  large  scale  frou  MiltinV 
works.  In  the  same  year  he  became  pr>f«»ir 
of  painting  in  the  academj.  Anumg  hi»  lit- 
erary laUtrs  was  a  translation  of  Lavatcr^ 
^*  Aphorisms  on  Man/*  His  *^  Lectures  nn 
Painting*^  was  published  in  1831,  and  tru^ 
lated  into  Gennan  by  £s4*henbnr(r  (ISSOi.  A* 
a  jtainter  he  {tossessed  high  imaginatiTe  si«vtf>. 
but  his  drawing  was  imperfect  and  nnnatcral 
See  his  **  Life  and  Writinga,"  edited  by  JuIa 
Knowles  (3  vda.,  London,  1831). 

fTSmUTT,  that  propertj  bj  which  Hibd 
bodies  are  rendered  liquid  by  Uie  appfictxioc 
of  heat.  It  is  probablj  possessed  bj  all  bodioL 
but  some  are  so  altered  hj  chemical  chssfH 
among  their  own  elements  or  by  the  aetioa  cf 
external  bodies  in  contact,  that  tbej  ttmt  to 
retain  their  individual  characteristics  btim 
their  melting  point  is  reached.  Ahhomh  ii 
seems  that  in  some  crjstallioe  orgn^  ex- 
pounds, and  also  in  some  of  the  ikta^  the  Mif 
])oint  varies  after  the  body  has  been  oneaarilil 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  famm  tifcv 
I)laco  at  a  constant  temperature  for  the  ■■• 
bo<]y,  that  this  point  is  ascertaiiied  for  wuf. 
and  is  frivcn  with  each  as  one  of  the  disliarliTff 
(lualities.  Carbon,  however,  resists  this  dcttf^ 
niination,  and  the  assertions  of  its  ftmliiliiT 
made  by  some  experimenters  are  not  g^neriLJ 
admitted  as  establishing  the  fact.  The 
of  the  fusing  point  of  bodies  is  rerj  great 
existing  in  the  solid  state  only  &r  bek>* 
ordinary  temperatures,  while  others  rn 
most  intense  artiticial  heat  to  cause 
assume  the  liquid  form.  This  is  exfaimm 
the  following  table,  which  comprises  m 
the  bodies  thus  arranged  by  PouiUet : 


SUBSTANCES. 


I 


Knfrlish  huninenid  fniB 

Stt"*:! 

Gnv  csAt  Iron.  Bemnd  Ibrloa.. 
Whlt«  cut  IniD,  Ttty  fiulbk.. 

Vi'r>'  floe  frold 

Standinl  irold 

Silver,  very  jmre 

lironze 

Antluiony 

Zinc 

licad 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Sulphur , 

I(m1W 

PhdHphoniA 

White  wftx 

Siieruwccti i 

Itf 

(Ml  of  turpentine 

.VIiTcury 


LCOO 
l^SOO  to  1.40S 

1.090 

].1«0 
l.W» 


URlli 


»4 

lU  I 
1«7  , 


I 


4i 

0 

—10 


'  The  fusing  point  of  oils,  Ac  is  i 
introducing  them  together  with  a  ■ 
eter  into  small  glaft*  tubes,  and  pl^K: 
water,  which  is  gradually  heated  \ 
stances  melt.    The  thermometer 
temperature.    The  method  of  dekv 
high  meltinir  points  of  the 

.  described  in  the  article  Pi 
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BLE  HETAL&     Soe  Allot,  and   Bu- 

TAXA,  a  volcano  of  Japan,  a  peak  in  the 
which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
of  Xiphon,  and  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
ipire,  its  height  heing  14,177  ft.    It  is 


•o" 


Votamo  of  Fusiyuno. 

d  with  perpetual  snow.  It  was  formerly 
Mt  active  volcano  in  Japan,  but  no  emp- 
Ls  t^iken  place  since  1707.  Native  histo- 
^ert  that  in  the  year  283  B.  C.  an  ex- 
inary  natural  revolution  produced  in  a 
nifrht  both  this  mountain  and  the  basin 
irrcat  lake  Oitz  Mitzoo;  the  elevation  of 
>  caused  by  the  former,  as  it  rose  from 
!*om  of  the  earth,  being  exactly  counter- 
ed by  the  depression  which  constitutes 
XiiX.  The  Japanese  hold  this  mountain 
jfioiis  veneration.  Some  of  its  ravines 
»nsecrate(l  to  the  worship  of  Buddha, 
.'ury  Auj^ust  crowds  of  devotees  make 
lajres  to  tlie  idols  in  these  spots. 
nc,  tiie  dyewood  of  the  moruM  tineto- 
tree  which  frrows  to  a  great  height  in 
and  the  West  India  islands.  A  yellow 
obtained  by  boiling  the  wood,  and  this 
icipally  used  for  converting  silks  and 
ns,  cotton  yarn,  and  light  fabrics,  al- 
dyed  blue,  to  a  j^rcen.  Its  use  is  almost 
'  lor  compound  colors,  bichromate  of 
;i  an«l  lead  giving  a  iKitter  yellow.  The 
crystalline  substance  morine  separates 
[I  concentrated  decoction  of  fustic  by 
r.  The  wood  is  known  as  old  fustic  to 
:uish  it  from  the  wood  of  the  rhus  eoti- 
r  Venice  sumach,  which  is  sometimes 
young  fustic,  but  more  j)roperly  jusM^ 
me  u>ed  bv  the  French.  The  latter  is 
b  cultivated  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
»  fur  pur[>oses  of  dyeing  and  tanning. 
«h1  gives  a  yellowish  decoction,  which 
I  as  an  assistant  to  ])rocure  some  par- 
tint.     The  col<>r  is  too  fugitive  for  use 


alone.  The  principal  foatine  is  extracted  from 
this  wood. 

ItTIIHGHIJE,  Finjfwh,  or  Fitaghw,  a  town 
of  British  India,  division  of  Agra.  Northwest 
Provinces,  situated  on  the  right  oank  of  the 
Ganges,  in  the  district  and  8  m.  £•  of  the  city 
of  Fnrrackabad.  It  was  once  a  considerable 
military  establishment,  but  on  the  extension  of 
the  British  firontier  to  the  northwest  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  and  many  of  the  buildings 
have  fallen  into  decay.  The  arsenal  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  built  of  mnd,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  the  same  material  A  few  Eu- 
ropean merchants  reside  there.  The  chief  na- 
tive  indostry  is  the  manufacture  of  tents. 

FinTEHPOai,  a  city  of  British  India,  capital 
of  a  district  of  tlie  same  name,  in  the  divisioii 
of  Allahabad,  Northwest  Provinces,  on  the 
line  of  the  great  trunk  railway,  70  m.  N.  W.  of 
Allahabad ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  a  large 
and  thriving  town,  with  some  good  houses,  a 
well  supplied  bazaar,  and  an  elegant  mosque, 
and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  civil  establishment 
of  the  district  The  place  existed  before  the 
12th  century.  In  the  sepoy  revolt  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels,  but  was  retaken  by  Gen. 
Havelock  on  July  12,  1857.— The  district  has 
an  area  of  1,588  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
about  700,000.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for 
dryness  and  wide  range  of  temperature.  The 
principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
opium,  indigo,  and  sugar  cane. 

FmEHPOOR  SIKRA)  a  town  of  British  India, 
Northwest  Provinces,  in  the  district  and  28 
m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Agra ;  pop.  about  5,000. 
It  was  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  5  m.  in 
circuit,  with  towers  and  battlements,  by  the 
emperor  Akbar,  whose  favorite  residence  it 
was;  but  it  contains  now  little  more  than 
heaps  of  massive  ruins,  a  grand  mosque,  and 
a  good  bazaar.  The  mosnue  is  built  on  a 
commanding  hill,  and  is  still  in  tolerable  re- 
pair. Near  the  remains  of  a  vast  palace  is  a 
column  40  or  50  ft.  high,  built  of  composi- 
tion moulded  to  imitate  elephants'  tusks ;  and 
outside  the  walls  is  a  mined  embankment,  20 
m*.  in  circuit,  which  pent  up  the  waters  of  a 
torrent  till  they  formed  a  broad  lake,  on  the 
margin  of  which  was  an  amphitheatre  for  pub- 
lic games.  These  great  works  were  construct- 
ed by  Akbar  about  1571. 

FYZltiD,  or  Baagia,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  province  of  Oude,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gogra,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  liere 
sometimes  1^  m.  wide,  78  m.  E.  of  Lucknow ; 
pop.  estimated  at  100,000.  It  was  founded  by 
Saadat  All  Khan,  first  vizier  of  Oude,  and  was 
beautified  by  his  successors,  particularly  by 
Surajah  Dowlah,  under  whom  it  became  the 
capital  instead  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oude 
or  Ayodha,  adjoining  it  on  the  southeast.  In 
1775  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Lucknow.  Since  that  time  the  deserted  city 
has  been  falling  to  decay,  and  its  population  li 
rapidly  decreasing.  The  only  manufactures  of 
consequence  are  cloth,  hardware,  and  arms. 
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THE  seventh  letter  in  the  Latin  alplia- 
j  bet,  and  in  others  derived  directly 
from  it,  as  the  En^lisli,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  some  other 
alphabets  of  Pha^nician  origin,  it  is  tlie  third 
letter.  In  English  it  has  two  entirely  distinct 
normal  sounds:  the  hard,  as  in  get^  and  the 
soft  (also  represented  by  J),  as  in  f/cin.  In 
pronouncing  hard  G,  the  root  of  the  tongue  is 
raised  so  as  to  close  the  o])enings  from  the 
pharynx  into  the  nostrils,  and  then  by  expel- 
ling the  breath,  vocalized  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  membranes  of  the  larynx,  the  sound  is 
formed.  The  chief  difference  between  hard  G 
and  K  is  that  in  the  latter  the  breath  issues 
without  vocalization.  (For  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  soft  G,  see  J.)  In  English,  G  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  has  the  hard  sound  when 
hnmediately  followed  by  a,  o,  or  «.  The  words 
gaol  and  mortga*jor^  when  thus  spelled,  form 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  they  are  now  com- 
monly written  jnU  and  mortfjageor.  In  git^ 
followed  by  another  vowel,  the  u  is  generally 
silent,  as  in  guard  and  guide  ;  in  a  few  words, 
mainly  of  Spanish  origin,  as  guano  and  guanaco^ 
it  is  pronounced  as  gic  (in  Spanish  as  Zizr,  or 
simply  It),  In  gy^  excej)t  in  a  few  terms  of 
natural  history,  the  g  is  pronounced  soft,  as  in 
gymnaatics.  When  followed  by  e  or  i,  G  may 
have  either  the  hard  sound,  as  in  gct^  g'ne^  or 
the  soft,  as  in  gem^  gin;  the  general  rule,  to 
which  there  are  many  exceptions,  being  that  it 
is  hard  in  words  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and 
soft  in  those  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 
At  the  end  of  a  svllable  G  is  hard  unless  soft- 
ened  by  a  final  <•,  as  in  rag^  rage ;  before  an 
atlix  commencing  with  /,  the  softening  e  is  usu- 
ally omitted  in  writing,  as  in  refrangihle ;  if 
the  affix  begin  with  a,  the  silent  e  is  retained, 
as  in  changeahh,  G  enters  into  combination 
with  several  other  consonants.  In  gh^  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable,  the  h  is  silent,  the  g 
having  its  hard  soimd,  as  in  ghoit ;  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable  gh  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in 
though^  and  sometimes  it  has  the  sound  of  yj 
as  in  trough  ;  in  hough  (now  usually  written, 
as  pronounced,  hock)  it  has  the  sound  of  I' ;  in 
ght,  the  t  only  is  sounded,  as  in  night.  In  gl 
and  gr  both  letters  have  their  full  sound,  the  g 
being  hard,  by  whatever  vowel  followed.  In 
gn.  whether  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  syl- 
lable, the  g  is  silent,  as  in  gnair,  deign.  Xg  in 
English  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ; 
it  has  but  one  sound,  by  whatever  vowel  j»re- 
ceded,  as  in  »aug^  fting,  song,  and  sung.  In  the 
(ireek,  Hebrew,  and  Germanic  languages,  and 
s<ime  others,  (i  is  hard  in  all  jMisitions.  In  the 
Komanic  languages  the  rules  for  its  hard  sound 
are  generally  the  same  as  in  Engli.Hh,  but  its 
snft  sound  differs  in  character  in  French  and 
Spanish.  (See  J.)  It  is  never  absolutelv  mute 
m  any  language  but  Eni'lish,  but  is  nearly  so 


in  Spanish  before  i/a,  and  as  a  tenninal  in 
Danish. — In  the  calendar  G  is  the  last  ditnzni- 
cal  letter.  In  music,  it  is  the  name  of  xht  5th 
diatonic  interval,  and  the  8th  string  vf  the 
diatono-chromatic  scale.  It  is  the  clef— 
altered  into  the  a^oiniog  form — of  the 
violin  or  the  treble.  Capitol  G  marks  tli« 
deepest  tone  of  the  hmnau  voice,  its  oc-  ^ 
tave  being  the  small  g.  It  is  named  tolihtd- 
mization. 

GABELEKTZ,  Haas  €«mb  tsb  4fr,  a  Gcnau 
philologist,  bom  at  Altenbnrg,  Oct.  IS,  IW. 
He  completed  his  studies  at   the  nniTcnilicf 
of  Lcipsic  and  Gdttingen,  entered  the  fcrris 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  was  a  member  of  tk 
Frankfort  preliminary  parliament^  and  ssW 
quently  of  the  Erfurt  parliament.     He  hat  pah- 
lished  £lemtnU  de  la  grammairt  mamiA&m 
(Altenburg,  1833) ;  a  translation  into  KamH^ 
of  the  Chinese  works  Seskv^  Sku-Hmf,  laJ 
Shi'kingy  with  a  Mantchoo-German 
(Leipsic,  1864);  and  a  large  nnmberof 
writings  on  the  Mordvin,  Sirian,  and 
other  idioms.-  He  has  also  published  a  new  edzooi 
of  Ullilas's  Gothic  Bible  version  (2  vols.,  1W> 
GABIKOL.    See  Solomok  ben  Gaf'-au 
GABOON  (called  also  the  Mpongo  or 
in  the  language  of  the  people  at  its  • 

bay  on  the  coast  of  west  Africa,  abuub       / 
80'  N.,  Ion.  9""  20'  £.     It  receives  the  - 
stream  of  the  Olombo  and  the  Rhamboa 
was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  large  and  tcmw 
ful  river ;  but  it  is  simply  an  inlet  of       A^ 
lantic  ocean,  abont  40  m.  long,  9  m.  i 
from  10  to  60  ft.  dee]}.      In  1843  thm 
established  a  fortified  factory  on  the  •         ■ 
the  Gaboon  bay,  and  obtained  en 
the  native  chiefs  tlie  whole  coast  u     1 1. 
Lopez,  in  lat.  0**  36'  S.,  to  the  IamcM  ji 
tory,  in  lat  O*"  40^  N.    In  1867  the 
colony  was  reported  to  be  8^000 
had  about  6,000  inhabitants  and  1, 
The  latter  were  withdrawn  during 
German  war  of  1870-71 ;  and  the  i 
of  Grand  Bossom  and  Assinie  w 
by  the  French  in  1872,  because  tj 
control  the  native  chieft.    At 
of  1874  there  were  no  Fn      h  m 
Gaboon  except  the  naval  u 
tion,  whose  commander  acta 
settlement   has  substantial    | 
stores,  hospitals,  a  small  dock"*--^  and  ■ 
depot  of  coals.    French,  £i       bl  j 
German,  and  Portognese 
here,  as  well  as  a  French  bimivp.  j 
language,  which  is  spoken  b^ 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
niatically  in  the  American      mm 
and  the  French  have  tn      latcte  ■ 
New  Testament  into  it.     au«  k< 

English  jargon  is  spreM  a 

slaves  continac  to  bo  all  i 
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coast  for  domestic  purposes.  With  a  view  of 
roakinf?  the  colony  self-sostaining,  an  export 
duty  has  been  recently  imposed  by  the  home 
government,  which  hampers  trade. 

CvABOKIAF,  tmSky  a  French  novelist,  bom 
about  1834,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1878.  His 
literary  career  began  with  sketches  of  theatri- 
cal, military,  and  fashionable  life,  published  in 
the  lesser  Parisian  Journals.  Collections  of 
these  sketches  were  published  under  the  titles 
JSuu$  (Tamour^  Le»  eomidiennea  adaris$^  Ma^ 
riage$  (Tatenture^  &c.  In  1866  appeared  his 
novel  iMmier  N*  113,  which  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  Le  crime  d*  OreivdL,  L^ Af- 
faire Leronge^  Le$  eselavM  de  Paris^  La  tie 
i^femaU^  La  corde  au  eoUy  and  other  stories. 
Ninette  Suzor  and  L* Argent  dee  autree  were 
published  i>osthumon8ly.  Most  of  Gaborian's 
works  are  elaborate  detective  stories,  the 
gloomy  romance  of  crime.  The  plots,  which 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Edgar  A.  Poe 
and  Wilkio  (-oUins,  are  wrought  out  with  great 
skill  and  dramatic  effect.  3oe$ier  ^Y*  118  and 
JLe  crime  d^Orcital  are  considered  the  best. 
Two  have  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  titles  ^*  The  Mystery 
of  Orcival ''  and  **The  Widow  Lerouge " (1878). 
CABOrED,  kmHkit^  a  French  historian,  bom 
fiboat  1805,  died  in  1867.  He  began  life  as  a 
Joarnalirtt,  and  became  chief  of  bureau  in  the 
ninirttry  of  the  interior.  He  published  many 
historical  works  in  the  ultramontane  and  mo- 
narchical interest,  including  Hintoire  de  la  rS- 
volution  et  de  Pempire  (10  vols.,  1846-*51), 
BUtoire  de  France  (20  vols.,  1857-'62),  Jlie- 
tcire  de  Paris  (5  vols.,  1863-'5),  and  Hietoire 
CPntempornine  (7  vols.,  1864-'7). 

CIBEIEL  (Hob.,  the  mighty  one  of  God),  the 
angel  sent  to  Daniel  to  interpret  the  vision  of 
the  ram  and  the  he  goat  (Dan.  viii.),  and  to 
eommunicate  the  prophecy  of  the  70  weeks 

£.  21-27);  omphired  also  to  announce  to 
charias  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  11),  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  the  \irgin 
Ifary  (i.  26).  Though  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Scriptures  concerning  his  rank,  he  is  accounted 
both  by  Jewi>h  and  Christian  writers  one  of 
the  archangels.  According  to  rabbinical  le- 
gends, he  is  the  prince  of  fire,  and  presides 
OTer  the  ripening  of  fruit;  he  alone  of  the 
angels  understoixi  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  and 
tan^it  Jo9ei)h  the  70  languages  spoken  at 
Babel;  and  he  with  Michael  set  fire  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  the  host 
of  Sennacherib.  Mohammedan  writers  esteem 
him  one  of  the  four  most  highly  favored  an-  I 
aels ;  he  is  styled  the  spirit  of  trnth,  and  to  ' 
Dim  a  copy  of  the  Koran  was  committed,  | 
which  he  dictated  in  successive  portions  to 
Mohammed. 

ClBllEL  CHANNEL,  a  remarkable  channel  in 
Patagonia,  between  Dawson  island  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  about  lat.  54**  20'  8.,  Ion.  70''  40' 
W.  It  is  25  m.  long  and  from  |  to  1|  m. 
wide,  with  shores  nearly  parallel.  The  N. 
•hore  is  a  ri<igo  of  slate  rising  to  a  sharp  edge 


and  descending  abruptly  on  the  other  side  into 
a  valley.  The  8.  shore  is  a  maas  of  rooontaina, 
two  of  which,  Mts.  Bnckland  and  Sarmiento, 
are  remarkable.  The  former,  estimated  to  be 
4,000  ft.  high,  is  a  pyramidal  peak  of  slate; 
the  latter,  6,800  ft.  high,  terminates  in  two 
peaks.  The  summit  of  the  range  between' 
these  mountains  ia  an  immense  g^ier,  which 
forms  as  it  melts  many  cascades  Uiat  find  their 
way  into  the  channel.  From  the  humidity  of 
the  climate  these  peaks  are  usually  enveloped 
in  fogs.  Whirlwinds  sometimes  descend  the 
8.  ridge  and  burst  with  violence  on  the  oppo- 
rite  shore. 

CABBlfUI,  Citartaa,  an  Italian  vocalist,  bom 
in  Rome  \n  1780,  died  in  1796.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  cook  emplojied  by  Count  Ga- 
brielli,  who,  being  struck  with  the  girPa  re- 
markable voice,  had  her  educated  by  Garcia 
and  Porpora ;  and  about  1747  she  gave  her  first 
performance  at  Lucca,  assuming  the  name  of 
ner  protector.  In  1750  she  excelled  to  snch 
an  extent  as  Dido  in  Jomelli^s  opera  of  that 
name,  that  Metastasio  engaged*  her  as  first 
prima  donna  for  the  Vienna  opera.  She  was 
as  celebrated  for  her  amours,  prodigality,  and 
eccentricities  as  for  her  vocal  and  histrionic 
talent.  In  Parma  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
infante  Don  Ferdinand,  whose  excessive  Jeal- 
ousy impelled  her  to  escape  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Catharine  II.  received  her  with  open 
arms.  She  asked  5,000  rubles  a  month,  and 
tlie  empress  remarking  that  this  salary  ex- 
ceeded that  of  field  marshals,  Gabrielli  pro- 
posed to  her  to  make  those  warriors  sing. 
After  her  return  to  Italy,  the  tenor  Pacchia- 
rotti  was  so  overcome  by  her  wonderful  sing- 
ing that  he  fled  fh>m  the  stage  while  perform- 
ing with  her  in  Venice  in  1777.  She  had 
tempting  offers  fW>m  London  managers,  but 
would  not  go  to  England,  where  she  feared 
that  her  whims  would  not  be  tolerated.  Her 
last  performances  were  at  Milan,  where  she 
sang  together  with  her  rival  Marches!,  and 
the  opera-goers  of  that  city  formed  two  par- 
ties which  led  to  disturbances.  She  ended  her 
life  in  retirement  in  Rome. — Fbakcuca  Ga- 
BRiBUJ  (1755-'95)  was  another  renowned  vo- 
calist, who  became  known  as  Gabriellina,  to 
distinguish  her  fh>m  the  preceding. 

CvABlIELLL  Kkali,  coimt,  an  Italian  compo- 
ser, bom  in  Naples  in  1815.  He  was  for  14 
years  director  or  the  musio  of  ballets  in  the  San 
Carlo  theatre  at  Naples,  and  sabsennently  re- 
moved to  Paris.  He  has  produced  iNillets  for 
the  Grand  Op^ra,  including  Gemma  (1854).  Lee 
elfee  (1856),  and  V6unU  de  Meeeine  (1861); 
and  a  comic  opera  of  his  was  performed  at  the 
Op^ra  Comiqne  in  1859. 

€ACHA1II,  LMdii  Piwpcr,  a  Belgian  archivist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Oct  12,  1800.  He  was  a  Jour- 
neyman printer.  Joined  the  Belgian  revolution 
of  1880,  and  was  naturalized  in  Belgium  in 
1881.  He  was  appointed  archivist  general, 
and  commissioned  to  seek  in  the  national  and 
in  foreign  libraries  for  doonmenta  relating  to 
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Belgian  history,  and  in  1834  became  secretary  [  came  later  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  was  al4B- 
of  tlic  historical  commission.  He  has  mo.st  doned  after  the  Mohammedan  conqnesi. 
diligently  explored  the  arcliives  of  Simancas  i  €.4DDL  I«  GaMa,  a  Florentine  artist,  li^ni 
in  Sjiaini  and  others  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  1249,  died  in  1312.  He  was  an  eiccllmt 
has  ])ublished  a  great  number  of  works  and  worker  in  mosaic,  and  is  considered  the  fomd- 
docunients  relating  to  the  history  of  Belgium.  ;  er  of  the  modem  mosaic  art.  He  also  ftaifitcd 
Among  the  works  edited  by  him  are  many  vol-  altarpieces.  IL  TiMra,  a  painter,  bod  c^  the 
umes  of  corres[>ondence  of  William  the  Silent,  preceding,  bom  about  1800,  died  about  IStf^'. 
Charles  V.,  Philip  IL,  the  duke  of  Alva,  Mar-  His  decorations  of  the  Spanish  chapel  is  tht 
garet  of  Parma,  &c.,  on  the  ati'airs  of  the  Low    church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  FIoreMe.  in 


Countries ;  otHcial  letters  to  the  states  general,  .  competition  with  Memmi,  are  amonfr  the 
and  the  acts  uf  that  Ixnly  from  lo7C  to  1585;  I  specimens  of  art  produced  in  the  14th  ceBtarr. 
and  Relat'wM  d(s  trouhUii  de  (randsous  Charles  :  On  one  of  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are  the  it- 
T*^,  par  uu  anouyme^  with  330  documents.  In  '  puteO  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  Tad- 
his  work  Jeanne  hi  FoUe  (18G9),  he  sets  forth  :  deowas  also  distinguished  as  an  architect.  IIL 
opinions  o]>posod  to  those  of  Gustav  Bergvn-    Aigels,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1924 


died  about  1890.    He  was  an  imitator  of  Vm 
father  and  of  Giotto,  but  did  not  impttire  ii 


roth  concerning  the  mother  of  Charles  V. 

GAD  <llcb.,  fortune),  the  seventh  son  of  Ja- 
cob«  elder  son  of  Zilpah,  Leairs  maid,  and  whole  ■  proportion  to  his  abilities.  He  lived  for 
brother  of  Asher.  (.)f  his  youth  tiiere  is  no  ;  years  in  Venice,  where  he  engajred  in  con- 
record.  At  the  descent  into  Egypt  he  had  merce,  and  has  ]>een  considered  the  founder  cf 
seven  sons. — The  tribe  of  this  name  marched    the  Venetion  school. 

in  the  wilderne>s  on  the  S.  side  of  the  taberna-  I  GIDE,  Niebinibela,  a  Danish  componer.  btfi 
clo,  and  numbered  4oj;.'5n.  At  the  entrance  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  22, 1817.  Hecommescid 
into  Canaan  (lad  and  Keuben  had  many  tlocks,  the  study  of  music  at  a  comparatively  adTinec^ 
and  oiitained  ])eni)ission  to  settle  £.  of  the  Jor-  age.  and  in  a  few  years  became  an  arcomplkM 
dan,  where  the  territory  of  Gad  was  central  i>erf(»rmer  on  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  ifttf 
between  Reuben  on  the  south  and  Manasseh  which  he  devoted  himself  to  coni]K>MtioB.  h 
on  the  nortii,  including  the  mountain  district  1841  his  overture  entitled  ^*  Echoes  of  Ofsiii' 
of  southern  Gilead  and  the  lowland  of  the  Jor-  received  the  prize  of  the  Copenhagen  mineil 
dan  valley.  The  (ladites  were  restless  half-  union,  and  secured  to  him  a  royal  stipnd  to 
nomads,  and  early  extended  over  all  (iilead;  travel  and  study  his  art  abroad.  He  piiR^ 
and  later  the  nmnes  (lilcad  and  Gad  were  used  several  years  in  Gennanj  and  in  Italy,  mk 
interchangeably.  They  were  fierce  and  war-  .  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  a  synphsif 
like,  and  some  of  them  joined  I>avid  during  his  in  C  minor.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  tol■^ 
outlawry.  Among  the  famous  members  of  the  ceed  Mendelssohn  in  the  direction  of  tbeG^ 
tribe  were  Je|>titha  and  Barzilhii,  and  probably  I  wandhaus  concerts  at  I^ipric.  In  1850.  hfv- 
tho  prophet  Klijah.  The  is<»lation  of  the  tril>e,  ing  received  the  appointment  of  roysl  ehtfd 
and  perliaps  the  impulsive  character  of  its  peo-  ,  master  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  r 
pie,  weakened  its  iiiHufnce  in  national  allairs.  ,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  now  lives.  ^ 
Its  territ<»ry  was  the  battle  tield  of  Israel  and  ■  his  published  works  are  seven  sympl  \m 
Syria,  and  its  po]»ulation  was  carried  away  ,  number  of  overtures,  sonatas,  quintets.  i^ 
captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  about  740  B.  C.  ;  mances,  Comala^  a  lyrical  drama,  **Tbr  %^ 

GAIIAK.4,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  the  |  saders,-'  a  religious  cantata,  and  the  SMh*' 
capital  of  Perroa  (the  country  l»ey()ud  or  E.    gen^  an  opera. 
(»f  the  Jordan),  and  one  of  the  ten  cities  called        GADES.    See  Cadiz. 
the  Decapolis.     It  was  about  H  m.  S.  E.  of  |      GADFLY*  a  dipterous  insect,  belonging  t< 
Lake  Tiberias,  and  cave  its  name  to  the  cant<»n    genus  tahantm  (Linn.),  with  three-jirii 
or  district  known  a><  (iadaritis  or  the  c<»untry    tennro  and  wide-spreading  wings.     Tb« 
of  the  <ia<1:irenes.     In  Mntthew  it   U  called    tiies  attack  not  only  man,  but  cattle,  h 
the  country  df  the  Crcrjresenes,  but  tliis  term,    camels,  and  various  ruminating  animabL 
as  well  as  tiie  existence  of  the  city  <»f  Gerjresa,    most  common  species  in  the  L'nited  J 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Orijren     the   7\  atratus  (Fabr.),  of  a  hhick  col      i 
in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  various  readinvrs,     a  whitish  bloom  on  the  back,  like  i 

as  n<i  such  city  c:in  be  tra<vd.     Tbouirh  now    plum;  the  e^'es  are  very  Isrge,  almos*  hi 
wholly  in  ruins,  in  tlie  time  of  Jn-^ephns  (ia-    at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  of  a  sliii       ;i 
dara  \Nn>  an  ifnpnrtant  city,  ^tmni'ly  fortitie<l,     or  bronze  black  color,  with  a  jcV-ni 
h.-ivin;;  a  court  of  Justice,  and  in  it>  vicinity     across  the  middle;  it  is  altout  aa  i 

se\  end  famous  hot  baths  and  niedicinnl  •^prin<rs,     with  an  e.x]>anse  of  wings  of  nearly  »««> 
reckoned  by  the  Konian<  interior  only  to  tho-ie    The  oran^'-l>elted  gadfly  (7*.  ci'mc/ml  J  ■ 

of  I^aia'.     Amioiil:  the  r«-niains  of  (iadara  nre    Mnaller  and  less  common,  black,  wi 
titnil><>  excavated  in  liinotonc  r<»ck.  cnnsi>tinL'    three  abdominal  rings  orange-cdoTMa.  * 
nf  c!iariihcr>  al»out  i"*  ft.  sipinre.  with  rece'^^e^    er  and  very  common  species  is  t       f.  •» 
in  tlie  H<b-s.     Thi'  ruins  nf  I'm  Kris  rcNcal  tiie    (Fabr. ).  which  has  a  whitit^h  i 

spKiidor  of  anricnt  (ia<lar,i.     It  was  captured     top  of  the  hind  body.     There  < 
by  Ves])a>ian,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.     It  be-    American  8|>ccie8,  described  ai 
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Tbere  tre  aboat  40  European  Bpecleii  for  « 
knuwledco  of  whoM  htbiU  sad  tnetamorpboMS 
we  are  priDcipaJly  indebted  to  De  Geer.  Tbe 
■pefies  wliich  lo  tonnenta  cattle  iM  ih»  T.ho- 
tinu*(Una.X  abont  an  tncli  Itnig;  tbe  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  dark  brown,  tbe  fonnerwith 
jellowish  bair,  and  the  latter  with  a  reddish 
jelluw  cross  band  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
•efTmenu,  and  bright  jellow  triangnlar  apotf ; 
abdomen  jcllowisb  grar,  with  black  triangnlar 
•pot*:  thiKha  dark  brown,  and  tibiie  bright 
jellow.  These  intecta  appear  abont  the  end 
ot  Jnne,  anil  continue  their  attacks  tbrongh 
■ammer;  the  prot>oscii,  thooRh  not  verf  long, 
is  armed  with  «ii  very  sharp  oeedlea,  bj  wbich 
thsT  can  pierce  the  thickest  hide.  In  the 
•Lied  genot  thrytopi  (Ueigen),  or  golden- 
ejed  gndllies,  tnaj  be  mentioned  the  C.  taeu- 
timt  (Meig.).  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long, 
common  in  Europe  in  meadows  and  paatore 
landH,  Biinfring  t)oth  men  and  horses  \er/  ae- 
Tereiy ;  tliu  fcllowtsh  brown  thorax  is  marked 
with  ttireo  long  black  stripes ;  wings  white  with 
blackish  brown  spots ;  abdomen  yellowish. 
American  species  are  C.  ferrugatiu  (Fabr.), 
block,  and  0.  titlatui  (Wied.),  striped  bUck 
nnd  jellow ;  thoj  are  fonod  in  woods  and 
thickets  in  Jul;  and  August.  Tbe  genns  Aana-  , 

Stfta  (Meig.)  contains  the  troublesome  gadflj 
led  eley  in  Scotland ;  this,  the  ff.  plurialU 
(Ueig.),  is  aliuut  the  oizo  of  the  common  bonse 
Bj ;  the  large  eves  are  greenish,  with  fonr  nn- 
daUting  brown  bands  running  throngh  each  of 
tbem;  the  bod?  is  gray,  with  brownish  croes 
■trij>es;  the  wings  gray,  spotted  with  l>rown. 
It  attacks  man.  cattle,  ana  especiallj  hones, 
in  sultry  weather  Just  before  ram;  the  wounds 
are  painful  at  the  time,  but  are  not  followed 
br  any  lusting  burning  or  itching. — The  name 
of  piddy  is  alw  given  to  several  species  of 
«a(riM.  especially  to  that  which  deposits  its  eggs 
abont  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  horse,  and 
whicli,  convoyed  into  the  stomnch,  constitute 
the  disease  known  as  Iwits,     (See  Bots.) 

C1DSUE.V  a  N.  county  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ocklockonnee 
riFer  nnd  W.  tiy  tlie  Appalachicola ;  area,  700 
M^  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,S02,  of  whom  0,036 
were  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Jackson- 
ville,  Pensacota,  and  Uobile  railroad.  It  has 
■nnneven  mrfuce  and  a  fcrtilesoil.  The  chief 
productions  in  1)*T0  were  145,165  bushels  of 
Indian  com.  16.075  of  oats,  40,930  of  sweet 
potatnea,  Z.iTii  liatcs  of  cotton,  US, 790  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  32.T».^  of  rice,  42,384  gallons  of  mo- 
la■se^  and  00  hogsheuds  of  sugar.  Tliere  were 
8*1  horAcn.  riU3  mules  and  asiies,  7,6S0  cattle, 
and  ~M0  swine.    Capital,  Qnincy. 

CiDSDEX,  rkrlXerlKr.  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  IT34,  died  there. 
Ang.  'i^,  ISiK*).  His  father  having  lost  bin  lai^ 
Mtate  in  play  with  Admiral  Anwio.  the  son 
engiigcd  in  mercantile  business  with  such  sue- 
ceM  it*  to  recover  it  all  by  purchase.  He  was 
oii«  of  the  iHddest  in  denonncing  British  op-, 
predion  from  the  lime  of  the  stamp  act,  and  is 
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aald  to  hare  been  the  flnt  to  ap*^  of  Amnt- 
can  iodepeDdenee.  He  wa«  a  delegate  to  the 
stamp  act  congress,  which  aaaembled  In  New 
York  in  17S6,  and  to  tbe  flrrt  oontlnental  ma- 
gma  in  1774,  in  which  he  nrged  an  immedUte 
attack  niwn  Oen.  Gage  at  Boston;  became 
senior  ooionel  and  afterward  brigadier  of  tiiree 
Sonth  Carolina  renments  In  177S;  was  actively 
eDgnged  at  the  uege  of  Charleston  in  1TT6 ; 
was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  eonstitntion  of 
South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778 ;  reingned  hie 
military  committion  in  1770;  and  aalientenaot 
governor  of  the  state  rigned  the  eapitnlation 
when  Charleston  was  taken  by  Sir  Henry  CHo- 
ton  in  1780.  Shortly  after,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  capitolation,  he  was  arrested  with 
77  other  intloential  public  men,  hnrried  on 
board  a  prison  ship,  and  conveyed  to  St  An- 
gnstme.  Ue  alone  ot  the  prisoners  refiised  to 
enter  Into  any  engagements  to  secure  a  degree 
of  freedom  on  parole,  and  was  therefore  incar- 
cerated for  42  weeks  in  the  dnngeon  of  tbe 
castle  of  St.  Augnstine.  Being  eicbanged,  ho 
was  sent  to  Philodelpbia,  and  after  bis  return 
to  Charleston,  as  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, be  opposed  tbe  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  loyalists.  Ue  was  elected  governor 
of  tbe  state  in  1782,  but  declined  tbe  honor, 
preferring  to  retire  to  private  life. 

CIPWUL,  a  frcsh-wstcr  orriver  duck  of  the 
subfamily  ana f  I na,  and  the  gonns  ehaulelatmuM 
(Gray).  In  this  genua  the  bill  is  as  long  as 
the  head,  the  lamella  distinctly  visible  below 
ila  lower  edge,  and  its  color  black;  the  head 
and  neck  brownish  white,  each  feather  spotted 
with  dusky,  and  the  top  of  the  bead  generally 
with  a  roddiili  tinge ;  lower  neck,  breast,  back. 


I      ,-^ 


GadvsD  (CkiBMumii)  (tnpcrgt)^]. 


and  tddes  banded  with  narrow  bars  of  black  and 
white ;  mmp  and  tail  coverts  black ;  greater 
wing  coverts  velvet  Mack,  middle  chestnut,  and 
■pecuhim  while  with  a  black  border.  From  its 
(ppneral  color  it  is  often  called  tbe  gray  dock. 
The  length  is  about  23  in.,  the  extent  of  vingi 
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3-1,  nnil  tlic  weight  about  IJlb.  Tlio  on); iipo- 
v'lva  described  ts  the  C.  utrrpcra*  (Gray),  wliicli 
M  (generally  coDsidureA  tbo  same  in  Amcrira 
and  EuroiHi.  Tlie  gadvrall  is  a  iwod  diver  nnd 
Bwimiiier,  and  walks  untrummonly  well;  it  is 
a  rapid  tliur,  with  n  wbiytlinj:  noise  uf  the 
win^ ;  in  its  excursions  on  land  it  nibbles  the 
tciiiliT  i;i'uss,  and  will  cut  acorns,  s^nAa,  and 
grain.  Kxperinivnt  has  proved  that  tliis  spe- 
cies is  capable  of  domestication,  the  pocnjiaritj 
of  the  plu[nu(;e  being  retained. 

UEL,  or  Uifl  (Uaelic,  Gatdhil,  GaUhel.  or 
Gaoidheal),  tbo  plural  of  Gal  or  C<il  (akin  to 
Latin  erio,  to  bide,  as  the  people  dwelt  or 
were  bidden  in  fon-sta;  or  more  probably  sig- 
nifying wanderer),  the  name  uf  tlie  northern 
and  western  bnineb  of  the  great  Celtic  fiiuiily 
of  nations,  whose  other  brunch  is  fonned  by 
the  Kyniri  or  Cyniri.  Tlie  Gael  inbnbit  the 
Scoteli  liiKldanOs  and  Ireland,  and  distinfruisb 
tlicm.selves  as  Unel  Albinaeb,  or  Gael  of  Al- 
bion, and  Gael  Krin- 
nacli,  or  Gael  of  Erin 

nnO  iV,  island ;  Ku- 
manixed  into  I  erne 
and  llibernia).  lioth 
these  divisions  are 
called  Erse,  the  for- 
mer by  the  Scotch 
lowlandcrs,  who  de- 
rive them  from  Ire- 
land. The  descen- 
dants of  the  Kvniri 
dwelling  in  AVab-s  are 
calked  (:wv<ldel  by 
the  Gael,  while  Diose 
in  Franco  arc  nauieil 
l(reiziz(ltnti.ns);nnd 
those  of  Curnwnll 
(corw,  ea'mt,  rock,  nnd 
gat)    ccaM.ll    in    the  _^ 

llith  century  to  speak 
their  |>e<:-ul)ar  dialect, 
(laedhilic  or  Gaoid- 

liil;;  is  tho  epithet  eiipccially  appropriated  to! 
tlie  Irish  and  to  their  tongne.  nnn  Gaelic  cspe-  I 
einlly  ileniites  both  the  highland  Scotch  and 
their  liiiiguage.  Cnlcdonin  is  ciimposed  of  CnJ  . 
nnd  <htH  or  don.  raimntain;  Ciaeldoch  of  Gnfl 
and  f''>cA,  land ;  bulb  being  names  of  Scotland;  | 
but  Gaolldoch  or  Btrangerx'  land  is  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  that  part  of  Scotland  which  is  in-  \ 
liabited  liy  non-Celtic  peiijilc.  (.See  Celts,  and  ' 
Celts.  Lasoiwhes  asd  I.iTEnATvnK  of  xitE.)  ■ 
C.*ETi  (anc.  Cnel-i\.  a  fortified  city  of  S.  | 
Italv,  in  the  province  of  Cascrta,  on  the  gulf 
of  (laeta.  an  ann  of  the  Moliterranean.  72  m. 
S.  E.  of  Rome:  l">p.  of  the  citv.  including  its 
sul-urbji.  about  H.niiO.  and  of  the  cnninmne 
nlKHit  l".(iin>.  It  i^  neatly  thonith  irregularly 
built.  The  principal  public  edifices  arc  the 
I'ilaiK-l,  one  of  llie  jitronL-est  fortresM-s  in  It.itv, 
iinrl  fomurly  the  key  of  the  kingdon)  of  Xii- 
ples.  and  the  cathcdi'ni.  a  handsome  srrumetri- 
tal  struetvire,  with  a  fine  tower.    On  the  high-  ■ 
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est  point  of  the  promontory  of  GaCta  »  ib( 
tomb  of  Lucius  Munatius  riancni.  Amm;  it* 
anti<]D)ties  is  a  12-eided  colnma  with  the  1 J  £■ 
rections  of  the  wind  inscribed  upon  it  in  Litia 
and  Greek.  Tho  neta  Sjiaeeata  i*  sbon  m 
having  split  in  two  for  prief  when  h<«inc 
ii^t.  Francis  preach  about  the  death  of  Chrik. 
Tlirougb  the  crevice  of  this  rock  •  9i^t  rf 
stairs  leads  to  a  chapel,  hnilt  in  eommemm- 
tion  of  the  miracle. — Gai-ta  is  snid  to  biit 
been  foimded  by  .^neas,  io  honor  of  bbiMM 
Cojeto,  who  died  on  the  shore.  It  ceitaiilT 
existed  before  Borne.  la  the  5th  ccDtsiy  i 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ostrofnitbi,  ni 
afterward  into  that  of  the  Byzantine  tmfat. 
In  tho  time  of  Cherlemasnc  it  mm»  knowi  m 
an  independent  republic.  It  was  flnbttqnadf 
ruled  by  dnkee.  The  Kormans  took  it  te  ih 
11th  century.  It  was  fortified  by  AlfoMoT. 
of  Arogon,  who  had  seized  it  by  inrpriH.al 
Cliarles  V.  enlarged  it.      In  1707  it  wai  k^ 


sieged  by  the  Anstriana;  b  1TS4  It  i 

to  the  united  efforts  of  the  French.  ^,. . 

and  Sardinians;  in  17S9  it  was  takes  If  Nf 
French,  and  in  1805  bv  the  trucva  of  * 
Bonaparto,  then  kingof  NsTdc'.  7m  Ai 
reduced  it  in  leifi,  and  mwle  it  pMt 
kingdoni  of  Kaples.  Pins  IX,  ewsmd  tM 
Borne  to  Casta  Nor.  24,  1R4S,  sad  r^M 
there  till  April,  ISBO,  when  be  ratBMl  H 
Bome.  Francis  II.  also  fled  to  this  r'—  *■ 
1960,  and  shut  himself  np  in  the  cw 
his  armr ;  hat  after  a  mtft  of  three 
Gafta  snrrcndered  (Feb.  IS,  18«I>  !• 
Emanael's  forces  iindprCiaMtnl,'~  '' 
refuge  on  board  a  French  Wpsle. 

r-CTTUI.  an  ancient  eonxtr*  of  $M 
of  Manritania  and  Nnmiilia,  h  'Winded  £.  I 
fieparatinc  it  from  the  cmniirv  of  At 
mantes,  W.  by  the  Allantie  •■{««.  «il>2 
cording  to  Pliny,  by  the  rirer  Kiytr.  " 
all  of  this  region  was  ineliidcdislWI 
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great  desert,  the  W.  oasis  of  which,  and  per- 
aps  some  portions  of  the  fertile  helt  on  its  N. 
mar^n  and  of  the  hasin  of  the  Niger,  were  in- 
habited by  the  Gffituli.  They  were  one  of  the 
two  prreat  aboriginal  races  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of 
£gy  i>t,  tlie  otlier  being  the  Libyanis  and  had  for- 
merly dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Mauritanians  and  Na- 
niidian'4,  and  driven  8.  of  Mt.  Atlas.  They  were 
nomadic,  warlike,  and  savage,  living  on  milk 
and  desh,  clothed  with  skinn,  and  without  regu- 
lar government.  They  were  divided  into  sev- 
eral tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Melanogsstuli, 
were  nearly  black  from  intermingling  with  the 
Nigrita)  on  the  south.  In  the  Jngurthine  war 
they  served  as  cavalry  against  the  Romans, 
but  aAerward  a  body  of  them  joined  the  army 
of  Marius ;  and  from  this  period  to  the  close  of 
the  civil  wars  we  frequently  find  them  serving 
as  auxiliaries  with  the  legions.  They  were 
aometimes  troublesome  to  the  Romans,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Augusturt  an  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulns  had  to  be 
aent  against  them.  The  barbarians  were  van- 
quished, and  the  general  obtained  a  triumph 
and  the  surname  of  Ga)tulicus.  The  Gastuli 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  mod- 
em Berbers. 

€l€iRl.^,  the  name  of  a  princely  Russian 
family,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  rulers  of 
Starodub,  having  its  seat  in  Moscow,  and  of 
which  the  most  distinguished  members  are  the 
following.  I.  Matf^i  Fetravltdii  governor  gene- 
ral of  Siberia  under  Peter  I.,  was  executed  in 
Jone,  1721,  on  the  charge  of  having  conspired 
to  make  himself  sovereign  of  that  province. 
II.  Iteiaadrr  1? aitTltch,  a  general  officer  in  the 
Roasian  army,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Crimea,  and  in  1857,  while  gov- 
emor  general  of  Kntais,  was  assassinated  by 
the  prince  of  Suanethi,  wliich  province  he  was 
endeavoring  to  annex  to  the  empire.  III.  Paid 
ft? levltch,  an  influential  statesman  under  Alex- 
ander II.,  was  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  emancipation;  from  1864  to  1869* 
presided  over  the  council  of  ministers  and  that 
of  the  empire ;  and  subsequently  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  latter  office  with  the  grand  duke 
Constantino  until  his  death  in  St  Petersburg, 
Ifarch  4, 1872.  IT.  Jaha  (Ivan),  a  Jesuit  writer 
and  middionary,  born  in  Moscow,  Aug.  1,  1814. 
Like  most  of  the  younger  members  of  bis  fam- 
ily, he  embraced  a  diplomatic  career,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris, 
when  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  Aug. 
IS,  1843.  After  receiving  holy  orders,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Jesuit 
■eminary  at  I^val,  and  in  1857  founded  con- 
Jointly  with  Pi^ro  Cliarles  Daniel  a  serial  en- 
titled litwies  de  theohgif^  de  ph  il^oph  ie  et  d'h  U- 
Mre^  at  first  published  quarterly,  then  month- 
ly, and  finally  fortnightly.  Fatlier  Gagarin 
spent  several  years  in  Constantinople,  where 
be  founded  the  society  of  St.  Dionysius  the 
Areoi»agite,  which  aims  at  reuniting  the  Greek 


and  Latin  churches.  He  has  published  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets,  mainly  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Grffioo-Rjussian  church  and  to  its 
reunion  with  that  of  Rome,  the  most  recent 
of  which  are  Constitution  et  situation  presents 
de  toutes  les  £glises  de  V  Orient  (Paris,  1865), 
and  Le  dergi  russe  (Brussels,  1871 ;  English 
translation,  London,  1872). 

€ACiE)  a  S.  £.  county  of  Nebraska,  bordering 
on  Kansas,  and  intersected  by  Big  Blue  river; 
area,  about  900  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1870,  8,359. 
The  surface  is  diversified ;  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  129,283  bushels 
of  wheat,  146,180  of  Indian  com,  42,586  of 
oats,  20,122  of  potatoes,  and  5,316  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,088  horses^  835  milch  cows,  1,527 
otiier  cattle,  1,979  sheep,  and  2,020  swine. 
Capital,  Beatrice. 

€ACvE)  Thsaas,  the  last  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bom  in  England,  died  there  in 
April,  1787.  lie  was  an  active  officer  during 
the  seven  years^  war,  was  appointed  goyemor 
of  Montreal  in  1760,  and  succeeded  Gen.  Am- 
herst in  1763  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America.  Being  api)ointed  to 
supersede  Hutchinson  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  arrived  in  Boeton  in  May,  1774, 
while  the  people  of  that  colony  were  preparing 
to  resist  the  port  act.  Though  personally  es- 
teemed, he  inspired  the  public  with  neither 
confidence  nor  fear.  Ho  was  instructed  to 
seize  and  punish  Samuel  Adams,  Hancock,  and 
Warren,  but  durst  not  even  attempt  their  arrest 
As  preoantionarr  measures  he  seized  the  pow- 
der in  the  publio  magazine  in  Charlestown 
(Sept  1),  and  began  to  fortify  Boston.  He 
planned  the  expedition  to  Concord  which  re- 
sulted in  the  battle  of  Lexington  (April  19, 
(1775),  and  on  June  12  established  martial  law 
throughout  Massachusetts,  and  proscribed  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  John  Hancock  by  name,  oflTer- 
ing  pardon  to  all  other  rebels  who  would  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  After  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  (June  17,  1775)  Gage  was  super- 
seded by  Gen.  Howe,  and  sailed  for  England 
on  the  following  Oct  10. 

€AIU  L  Jeaa  BaiitMe,  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Paris,  July  4,  1755,  died  there,  Feb.  5, 1829. 
He  acquired  eminence  as  a  Hellenist,  and  be- 
came in  1791  adjunct  and  in  1802  titular  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature  in  the  college  de 
France.  Ho  gave  for  many  years  gratuitous 
instruction  to  a  number  of  poor  student**  whom 
ho  boarded  and  lodged  in  his  house.  He  trans- 
]ate<l  and  edited  many  Greek  classics,  and  pub- 
lished Greek  grammars.  Among  his  numen»u8 
works  are  Le  phiMogue  (22  vols.,  1814-^28), 
and  Geographis  d^Herodot  (2  vols^  1823).  IL 
Etee  Sapkle,  a  muucal  composer,  wife  of'  the 
preceding,  bom  at  M61un  in  1776,  died  in 
Paris,  July  24, 1819.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  surgeon  Garre,  and  married  Gail  in  1794, 
but  soon  separated  firom  him  and  devoted  her- 
self altogether  to  music,  studying  under  Men- 
gozzi  and  giving  concerts  in  southern  France 
and  in  Spun.    On  returning  to  Paria,  she  be- 
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camo  fuinous  by  licr  ballads,  while  she  studied 
under  Fetis  and  other  masters.  Her  comic 
opera  Lcs  deux  jalovx  became  exceedingly 
IH)puInr  in  181*3,  but  her  subsequent  operas 
were  less  successful,  though  Boieldieu  was  her 
collaborator  in  Angela,  La  serenade^  however, 
was  much  applauded  at  the  Theatre  Fevdeau 
in  1818. 

CiilLLAr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tarn,  an  alHuent  of  the  Garonne,  12  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Albi ;  iK)p.  in  1800,  7,870.  It  is  in  a  fer- 
tile region,  abounding  in  vineyards,  and  sur- 
rounded bv  suburbs,  one  of  which  contains  a 
large  square,  but  the  streets  are  exceedingly 
narrow.  It  contains  two  old  churches,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  military  i)rison,  and  an  agri- 
cultural society,  and  various  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Gaillac  produces  white  an<l  red 
wines  of  superior  quality,  the  latter  celebrated 
for  enduring  long  sea  iourneys. 

GlILLAKD,  dtbrlfl  Hfiri,  a  French  historian, 
born  at  OsteK  near  Soisi*ons,  March  20,  172*>, 
died  at  St.  Firmin,  near  Chantilly,  Feb.  18, 
1800.  He  studied  law,  but  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  was  the  lifelong  intimate 
friend  of  Malesherhes.  He  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  the  utmost  seclusion,  living 
in  the  most  frugal  manner.  His  principal 
works  are  histories  of  Francis  I.  (8  vols.),  of 
Charlenuigne  (4  vols.),  of  the  rivalry  between 
France  and  England  (11  vols.),  and  between 
France  and  Spain  <8  vols.);  Dietiouttaire  his- 
toriqne  (0  vols.,  171U),  in  the  EncydopetJ ie 
nioflertif ;  and  Mehnges  litteraircs  (4  vols., 
IHoG-'T).  Several  of  his  works  ])a.ssed  through 
new  editions.  Though  his  arrangement  of  his- 
torical events  is  loose  and  his  stvle  ratlier  stilt- 
ed,  he  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking historian. 

GAIXGS.  !•  i:dand  Pfadleton,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Culj)eper  co.,  Vn.,  March  20, 
1777,  died  in  New  Orleans,  June  0,  1840.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  171>0,  was  for 
many  years  actively  employed  in  frontier  duty, 
and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  arrest 
of  Aaron  Burr.  About  1811  he  resigned  his 
Commission,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1812  returned  to  the  army,  with  which 
he  renijiined  connected  imtil  his  death.  At 
the  battle  of  Chrystler's  tield,  Nov.  11,  1813, 
he  rendered  important  services  by  covering 
the  retreat  of  tlie  American  forces  with  his 
regiment,  the  2.")th,  and  he  subsequently  com- 
manded at  Fort  Krie  when  the  night  assault 
by  the  Uriti>h  tro<»ps  under  (u-n.  l)runmiond 
was  repulsed.  lM)r  his  conduct  during  the 
siege  <»f  this  ])lace,  where  he  was  severely 
Wounded,  he  was  niade  brevet  major  general, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  congre.-s  and  a  gold 
medal,  lie  received  similar  testimonials  from 
the  state<  nf  Virginia,  Tenne>«-ee,  and  New 
Y<»rk.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  wars,  after  whit-h  he  had  routine 
duty  niily.  II.  .Myra  (lark,  an  American  heiress, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  Orleans 


about  1805.  Her  father,  Daniel  Clark,  ben  m 
Sligo,  Ireland,  about  1766,  emigrated  to  Ncv 
Orleans,  where  he  iDherited  his  mide's  propefty 
in  1 799.  He  was  United  States  oonnl  liim 
before  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  repre- 
sented the  territory  in  congress  in  180&-*8.  lie 
died  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.  16,  181 S,  and  Lk 
estate  was  disposed  of  under  the  proviaoos  ct 
a  will  dated  May  20,  1811,  which  ga¥e  tU 
property  to  his  mother,  ICaj-y  Clark,  vho  bftd 
followed  him  to  America  and  was  lirinit  it 
German  town,  Pa.  His  business  partnerk  £df 
and  Chew,  were  the  executors.  Claiic  va»  r»> 
]>uted  a  bachelor,  but  was  known  to  have  haA 
a  liaison  with  a  joung  French  woman  of  n^ 
markable  beanty,  Zulime  des  Granges,  daiist 
the  absence  of  her  reputed  husband  in  Eorop^ 
Two  daughters  were  bom  of  this  conncctiua. 
one  at  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1802,  the  ocLcr 
(Myra)  in  New  Orleans,  probably  in  1805.  Tbc 
latter  was  taken  to  the  house  of  CoL  Dam  a 
friend  of  Clark^s,  nursed  by  a  Mrs.  Ilaiper.  idJ 
in  1812  went  with  Davis's  family  to  reside  is 
Philadelphia,  where  she  passed  by  the  nsmco^ 
Myra  Davis.  In  1880  Davis,  being  then  in  i2m 
legislature,  sent  home  for  certain  fiapers;  ani 
Myra,  in  searching  for  them,  discovered  luac 
letters  which  partially  revealed  the  cimB- 
stanees  of  her  birth.  In  1832  she  married  T. 
W.  Whitney  of  New  York,  who  in  foUuwiai 
np  the  discovery  received  Arom  Davit  sb  aU 
letter  whieh  gave  an  account  of  a  will  nadcbf 
Clark  in  1818,  just  before  his  death.  giyiagaB 
his  large  estate  to  Myra  and  acknowledgiiig  ha 
as  his  legitimate  daugliter.  Whitney ^dS  kk 
wife  went  to  Matanzas,  Cuba,  saw  the  vri 
of  the  letter,  and,  after  ooUecting  other  i 
denoe,  instituted  suits  to  reeover  the  • 
which  included  some  of  tiie  mi 
property  in  New  Orleans.  On  the  »  ht 
of  these  causes,  Mrs.  Harper  testi  u  ui^ 
weeks  before  his  death  Clark  showed  1 
will  he  had  Just  made  in  favor  of  pb^ 

mitting    her  to  read  it   from    bi 
end,  and  acknowledged  the  child'k  i>       » 
Haron  lioisfontaine  testified  that  Cawk 
him  the  contents  of  the  will  and  a         r 
edged  the  child.    On  tliis  and  other 
evidence  the  lost  or  destroyed  will  was  h» 
by  the  supremo  court  of  Looisiana  (I 
18o0)  as  the  last  will  of  Daniel  dark, 
of  the  document  itself  no  vestige  had  r 
[K'ared.    But  by  the  law  of  Louisiana  i 
cannot  make  devises  to  his  adolterine  i 
It  was  i)roved  by  the  testimony  of  tW4i 
of  Myra*s  mother,  one  of  whom  swcxv 
I)resent  at  the  ceremony,  that  C       :  yn 
married  her  in  Philadelphia  in  1         a  I 
I)riest  officiating;  she  having  previoa     ■ 
that  Des  Granges,  her  supposed  ~ 
a  ]>rior  wife  living,  and  was 
her  husband.     Clark's  eonu 
e<lgment  of  the  marriage  wa^  Muti 
frustrated  by  suspicions  of  her  : 

deserted  by  him,  she  contracted  m  wiuil 
riagc.  In  another  suit  the  United  Statei 
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court  diM>ided  that  tho  fact  of  the  marriage  and  |  GilRDSTER)  WIRUn,  a  British  physician,  bom 
le^ntiinary  was  established.  Mrs.  Whitney  sur- I  near  Ayr,  Scothind,  Nov.  11,  1793,  died  in 
vived  her  husband,  marrie<l  Gen.  Gaines  in  ]  Avignon,  France,  in  April,  1867.  lie  gradn- 
18811,  and  survived  him  also.  In  185G  she  tiled  ated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1818,  and 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  a  bill  ,  until  1822  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  con- 
in  equity  to  recover  valuable  real  estate  then  in  tinent.  He  then  settled  in  London  and  com- 
the  possessitm  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  '  menced  practice.  He  was  distinguished  for 
a  decision  in  her  favor  was  rendered  at  the  '  his  observations  on  the  medical  uses  of  iodine, 
December  term  of  1867.  This  substantially  and  published  a  treatise  on  tliis  subject.  His 
concluded  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  causes    **  Gout,  its  History,  Cause,  and  Cure  "  (Lon- 


ever  tried.  The  value  of  the  property  claimed 
was  estimated  in  1861  at  $.35,000,000,  of  which 
Mrs.  (riiines  hud  up  to  1874  obtained  possession 


don,  1849)  has  long  been  a  standard  work. 

GAU'S,  Gi^u,  or  Caiis,  a  Roman  jurist,  who 
flourished  in  the  2d  century  of  our  era,  during 


of  $6,(K}0,000,  and  numerous  actions  for  eject-  |  the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
ment  were  still  in  proprress.  The  testimony,  |  Marcus  Aurelius.  Of  his  personal  history  lit- 
di>cuments,  and  opinions  in  these  suits  cover  |  tie  or  nothing  is  known,  and  even  the  spell- 
8,000  closely  printed  pages.  A  good  history  i  ing  of  his  name  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
of  the  utfair  is  contained  in  Wallace's  **  Cases  '  troversy.  From  the  references  contained  in 
argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Digest  it  appears  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  United  States,'^  vol.  vi.,  p.  642.  !  more  than  15  works,  of  which  the  Institutes  was 

Gil\SBOSOi'GH,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  by  far  the  most  important.  This  is  supposed 
England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  ;  to  have  been  the  tirst  work  of  the  kind  not 
is  crosr*ed  here  by  an  arched  stone  bridge,  16  compiled  from  previous  sources,  and  to  have 
m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Lincoln;  pop.  in  1871,  7,564.  '  afforded  the  first  instance  of  a  popular  man- 
It  contains  a  fine  parish  and  a  new  district  ual  of  Roman  law  in  the  sense  of  miKlern 
church,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  literary  in-  i  elementary  text  books.  After  a  lapse  of  four 
stitute.  The  (piaint  old  Elizabethan  hall  or  centuries  from  its  publication  it  was  incorpo- 
nianor  house,  supposed  to  have  been  partly  rated  almost  bodily  into  tho  celebratotl  Insti- 
built  by  John  of  (raunt,  and  recently  restore<l,  tutes  prepared  by  the  order  of  Justinian.  In 
contains  the  ine(*hani(^s'  institute  and  assembly  1816  Niebuhr  examined  a  palim|>sest  in  tho 
rooms  and  the  theatre.  Gainsl)orough  shares  cathedral  library  at  Verona,  ctmt^iiuing  251 
with  Hull  in  the  Baltic,  trade ;  the  river  Trent  pages,  of  which  one  detached  and  undefaced 
is  naviga!>le  for  ships  of  2nO  tons,  and  various  leafof  two  pages  had  been  describe<l  and  partly 
canals  afford  communication  with  almost  all  published  by  Scipio  Maffei  60  years  before,  with 
important  commercial  centres;  the  outward  a  conjecture  that  it  was  part  of  a  compendium 
and  inward  vessels  number  annually  about  5(M),  of  Justinian's  Institutes.  With  this  exception 
with  ail  a'/irrei^ate  tonnage  of  upward  of  25,000.  ;  the  whole  original  manuscript  had  l)een  washed 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  linseed  and  sometimes  scratched  out  and  overlaid  with 
oil,  and  ship  building,  matting,  rope  making,  the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  and  63  pages  had 
and  other  industries  are  actively  carried  (m.         been  written  over  a  second  time  ;  yet  Niebuhr 

GAI.NSBOSOl'GH,  Thtiia^  an  English  land-  succeeded  in  restoring  and  decifdiering  a  ]K)r- 
9c:ipe  and  portrait  |)ainter.  born  in  Sudbury,  tionofit.  He  communicatiKl  the  results  of  his 
Suffolk,  early  in  1727.  died  in  London,  Aug.  labors  to  Savigny,  who  publishe<1  them,  to- 
2,  17HS.  At  a  very  early  aire  he  manifestv<l  a  gether  with  a  learned  note  suggesting  that  tho 
taste  tor  drawing.  About  1744  he  was  placed  ancient  text  of  the' parchment  was  the  lost  In- 
aoder  the  instruction  of  the  engraver  (iravelot  stitutes  of  Gaius.  The  royal  academy  of  Berlin 
and  the  painter  Ilayman,  and  soon  began  to  in  1817  sent  two  accomplished  civilians.  Go- 
paint  lan«lscapes  and  portraits.  But  his  posi-  schen  and  Bethmann-Hollweg,  to  Verona,  who, 
ti<m  <rnl  not  improve  until  his  marriage  in  after  incre<lible  lal)or  in  deciphering  the  char- 
174ti  with  a  younir  lady  named  Burr,  of  striking  acters  on  the  parchment,  succeeded  in  making 
betinty  and  considerable  fortune.  He  then  a  transcript  of  the  original  writing,  with  the 
resid<'<l  successively  in  I|)swich  and  Bath,  and  exception  of  three  leaves  and  a  few  scattered 
in  1774  retnrne<l  to  London,  where  some  por-  passages  which  were  illegible.  A  comparison 
traits  of  members  of  the  royal  family  at  once  of  the  work  with  the  miotations  in  the  Dijjest, 
pave  him  a  name  and  ample  employment.  He  and  its  agreement  with  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
pa<wed  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in  London,  tinian,  confirme<l  Savigny 's  conjecture,  and  the 
where  Sir  Joshua  Heynohls,  his  great  rival  discovery,  by  clearing  up  difficulties  in  the  in- 
and  friend,  had  sertle<l  before  him.  In  1768  terpretation  of  ancient  jurisprudence  before  re- 
he  was  elioseti  one  of  the  oriirinal  .'lO  academi-  ganled  as  hopeless,  formed  an  era  in  tho  study 
cians.  and  from  that  time  until  1784  he  sent  of  Roman  law.  Several  editions  of  the  text 
nifnierous  pictures  to  the  academy.  As  a  have  been  publisheil,  that  of  (fOS<»hen  (im- 
lrtnd«i«'ape  ]>ainter  (Jainsborouirh  a<'hieved  the  proved  by  I^chmann)  of  1842  Ikmuit  consid- 
higln.-st  excellence,  an<l  was  the  fiNt  in  Kne-  erod  the  best;  and  commentaries  on  detache<i 
land  to  sh«»\v  any  real  <»riginality.  The  '*  Life  portions  by  Van  Assen,  Hetflor,  Klenze,  Bock- 
of  Thomas  (iain»«bi>rouirh,"  by  (Jeonre  William  ing,  and  others,  have  oppeanxL  The  text, 
Fnlcher.  appeared  in  London  in  1850.  with  an  English  translation  and  commentary 
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by  TorakinA  and  Seniors,  was  published  in  '  freshments  and  to  fit  oat  expeditions 
London  in  18(i9;  a  translatiun  with  notes,  by  the  Spaniards.  The  group  consists  of  di  pra- 
Alniy  and  Walker,  in  1870;  and  a  translation  cipal  islands,  nine  Kmalleronea,  and  iiiaDji«ltt\ 
an<l  CM  Alimentary,  by  Edward  Poste,  at  Oxford  some  being  mere  rocks.  Itttnonhemandsuolih 
in  1871.  ern  limits  (including  Cul[>epper  and  Wrnmn 

GlLAiTODENDSOxV.    See  Cow  Tree.  islands)  aro  lat.  l*"  40'  X.  and  l"*  27'  $..  snd  it 

GUACTOliETER  {Gr,  yd?.a,  pon.  ya/MKToc.  mWk,  lies  between  Ion.  89^*  80'  and  92''  5' W.  Hit 
and  fiirpov,  measure),  an  instrument  for  deter-  largest  island,  Albemarle,  is  about  60  m.  loaf 
mining  the  specitic  gravity  of  milk.  The  com-  and  about  15  brood ;  it  is  also  the  most  elevsted. 
mon  hydrometer  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  reaching  a  height  of  4,700  ft.  TLe  Deitiniiai 
but  a  better  instrument  is  that  called  the  cen-  is  Indefatigable  island,  after  which  come  Nir- 
tcsiinal  galactometer,  invented  by  M.  J)ino-  borough,  James,  Chatham,  and  Charles.  All 
Court.  This  is  a  gloss  tube  mode  to  tloot  up-  ^  the  islands  are  volcanic,  and  with  the  eiee^ 
ri^'ht  in  the  li(|uid,  and  surmounted  with  a  stem  |  tion  of  o  few  ^ected  fragments  of  fused  gmilCi 
upon  which  ore  two  scales,  one  intended  to  bo  found  by  Darwin,  every  part  consists  of  Ist^ 
used  in  skim  milk,  the  other  in  milk  from  ;  volcanic  tuff,  basalt,  and  other  eruptive  roek& 
which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed.  The  The  general  shape  of  the  islands  is  that  of  tbt 
normal  rau^e  of  each  quality  is  designated  upon  mcgority  of  oceanic  volcanoes,  a  lai^  dcnik 
one  of  the  scales,  and  the  divisions  obove  are  surmounted  by  a  wide  and  shallow  crater,  ni 
intended  to  mork  hundredths  of  woter  that  the  sides  furrowed  by  numerous  lava  stream 
has  been  added.  Though  the  specific  grovity  ,  Small  cones  of  eruption  are  occasiuDaUy  wa 
of  genuine  milk  commonly  is  found  between  ,  on  the  flanks,  but  are  particularly  nmncnai 
1*0*2 0  and  1*031,  the  determinotion  of  this  is  a  neor  the  foot;  Darwin  estimates  that  tbfft 
very  uncertain  tost  of  its  purity.  Cream  being  '  are  2,000  of  them,  in  the  group.  The  S.  V. 
speciticolly  lighter  tlion  milk,  its  removal  leaves  ,  point  of  Albemorlo  island  is  studded  withtlML 
the  llui<l  comparatively  heavier;  water  might  Volcanic  activity  seems  to  be  nearly  extiBCCH 
be  added  to  tliis,  and  the  specific  gravity  bo  present.  On  Narborc»ugh  island  two  cnkn 
thus  brought  to  that  of  genuine  milk.  The  were  seen  in  action  by  H.  M.  S.  Tagns  in  }%\i, 
instrument  therefore  should  be  used  only  in  and  o  territic  eruption  is  described  in  Komi* 
connection  with  another  colled  the  lactometer,  ;  voyage  in  1825.  Darwin  saw  in  1835  a 
the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  propor-  jet  of  smoke  issuing  from  one  of  the 
tion  of  cream  present.  This  being  known,  and  craters  of  Albemarle  island.  It  is  cc 
tlie  specific  gravity  ascertained  with  the  occu-  .  that  on  these  two  islands  the  lava 
racy  due  to  tiie  groduotion  of  the  goloctometor,     look  much  fresher  than  on  the  <  » 

the  quality  of  tlie  milk  can  bo  more  correctly    the  vegetation  is  much  more  scaiii*. 
determined  than  by  other  instruments.  rule,  the  volcanoes  of  the  eastern  islai 

GiLAGO.    See  Lemur.  j  pear  to  have  been  extinct  for  a  much  i 

G.iLANGAL,  the  root  of  an  unknown  Chinese    time  than  those  of  tlie  western.     The 
plant,  prol)al>ly  belonging  to  the  ginger  family,    is  remarkably  temperate,  considering  tW 
Tw«>  kinds,  the  larpor  {A  f pin ia  (jahingu)  ond    tion  directly  under  the  equator.     Thiaii 
smaller,  are  descTibed.     It  res<^'ml>Ies  ginger  in    the  low  temperature  of  the  PeruTiaa 
many  respects,  and  is  but  little  employed  in     which  coming  from  the  antarctic  ran 
medicine,  but  occasionally  forms  on  ingredient    here  to  the  westward  after  hav        t 
in  some  quack  formulo,  or  is  peddled  under    closely  up  the  coast  of  South  I       .««^ 
some  aa<umod  name  as  a  specific  for  diarrha^a,     current  meets  here  a  part  of  ue  < 
cholera.  Arc.     It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,     current  starting  from  the  bay  of  1 
and  various  extractive  matters.     l1io  only  ac-  '  that  the  curious  phenomenon  waso—-«^«a 
tive  principles  ore  the  oil  and  resin.     It  was    II.  M.  S.  Beagle  of  the  water  be 
known  to  the  (ireeks  and  Arabians,  and  its    southern  side  of  Albemarie  islakiu  < 
aromatic  and  stimulant  properties  led  at  one    the  northern.     The  lower  parts 
tinu*  to  it>*  extensive  use.     Recently  discovered    are  remarkably  arid  and  destitutbui  tra 
a;:ents  of  similar  actit)n  but  more  agreeable    the  summits,  which  are  tt      '•Hf  coTvmi 
ta>«te  have  superseded  if.     It  may  be  given  in    clouds,  receive  fh)m  th        i 
sultstance  or  infusion.     The  dose  of  the  former    to  sustain  an  abundant  vegvuiuuu  ana 
is  about  2<»  jrrains;  of  the  latter,  two  or  three    susceptible  of  cultivation.     The  rainj 
fiuid  ounces.  from  November  to  March,  but  cannoC  »-  • 

GiLiPAGf^  0  L^roup  of  islands  lying  in  the    pored  to  the  continental  rainy  seatnn. 
racitic  ocean,  under   the  equator,  about   riiH)    droughts  occur  occasionally;  in  1872. 
ID.  from  the  coa>t  of  Kcua<lor.  to  which  ])oliti-    ous  to  the  visit  of  the  United  States  s 
callv  tliev  Ik'Ioul'.     TIu'V  were  <lis('(»vered  hv    llassler,  more  than  2,000  head  of 
the  Sp.iniards,  \vh<»  named  tin*  ^tou])  tVoin  the    perished  from  that  cause  on  Charlc« 
nuiniToiis  land  tortoi^^cs.  cmIKmI  tjithijnnjoM  in    The  Oolapagos  had  no  permanent       i 
S|i:ini.»li ;  hut  the  sin^de  i^^lands  have  received    till  1832,  v^hen  a  party  of  exiles  w«y 
Knizli^li  names.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th    over    from    Ecuador    by   IXm   Joa^    i 
iiurnry  they  became  a  great  ren«lezv«Mis  of     The  lorgest  settlement  is  on  CI  i 

the  huceaueers,  who  resorted  to  them  for  re-    and  is  called  Floriana,  at  one  t        ci 
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fmm  200  to  300  iulmbitants.  At  tlio  time  '  expedition.  The  scanty  vegetation  is  so  small- 
of  tlio  Ilassler's  visit  the  whole  settlement  i  leaved  in  general  in  the  lower  parts  as  to 
had  d\vincllo<l  down  to  a  so-called  governor  '  present  scarcely  any  appearance  of  verdnre. 
and  alK)ut  a  dozen  peons,  who  were  very  des-  i  Two  largo  cactuses,  a  erreus  and  an  opnntia^ 
titute,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  isl-  are  arborescent  and  give  a  strange  character  to 
nnds  as  a  place  of  call  for  whalers  and  other  !  the  landscape.  Near  the  to]>s  of  the  mountains 
vessels,  which  can  no  longer  procure  the  suj»-  '  the  vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  and  grasses 
plies  of  turtles  for  which  the  islands  were  once  I  and  ferns  al>ound,  but  there  are  none  of  the 
famous.  Resides  Charles  island,  the  only  other  palms  or  tree  ferns,  so  characteristic  of  the 
inhabited   island   is  Chatham.  —  The  ztnilogy  \  tropics. 

and  botany  of  these  islands  possess  a  peculiar  i  GiLiSHIQii,  a  burgh  of  Scotland,  partly  in 
interest,  lirst  revealed  by  the  researches  of  i  Selkirkshire  and  partly  in  Roxburghshire,  on 
Darwin.  Not  only  is  there  a  large  number  of  ,  both  sides  of  the  Gain,  27  m.  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh ; 
animal  and  vi*getal»le  forms  not  found  in  any  j  pop.  in  1871,  0,438  (in  1801,  1,214,  and  in  1831, 
other  part  of  the  world,  but  some  of  them  are  i  2,209).  The  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
continod  to  single  islands  of  the  group,  and,  i  but  the  wool  manufactures,  to  which  it  owes 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  strongly  \  its  recent  progress,  have  only  since  the  begin- 
markfd  varieties,  if  not  different  species,  of  i  ningofthe  present  century  been  carried  on  to 
the  same  genus  replace  one  another  in  islands  any  great  extent.  The  town  is  well  built,  bos 
not  far  apart.  Considering  the  evidently  re-  ,  six  principal  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 
cent  formation  of  the  islands,  the  problem  of  |  GALATA.  See  Constantinople. 
the  origin  of  organic  life  j>resents  itself  here  in  a        GALATEA*     See  Acis. 

inost  striking  manner.  Both  the  fauna  and  the  GALATIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
flora  have  a  most  undoubted  western  American  bounded  N.  by  Hithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  E. 
character.  Of  mammalia  there  are  no  indige-  '  by  Pontus,  S.  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
nous  terrestrial  representatives;  a  rat  and  a  W.  by  Phrygia,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 
mouse  foun<l  on  some  of  the  islands  wereprob-  ',  The  Ilalys  traversal  it  from  S.  to  N.  It  was 
ably  intrcnluced.  Seals,  however,  are  very  plen-  called  (iallo-(Tra»cia  or  (ialatia  from  the  Gauls, 
tiful.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  goats  have  been  intro-  ,  who  conquereil  this  region  and  settled  in  it  in 
diiccd  on  Charles  and  Chatham  islands.  About  the  latter  j)art  of  the  3d  century  H.  C.  They 
20  f»i>ecies  of  birds  are  known  to  inhabit  this  were  divided  into  three  great  tribes  and  twelve 
prroiip.  Most  of  the  water  birds  and  a  few  of  '  tetrarchies,  each  under  a  si'parate  chief.  They 
the  land  birds  are  American.  The  extreme  aided  Antiochus  the  (treat  against  the  Homans, 
tameness  of  these  birds  has  always  been  a  won-  but  the  latter  against  Mithridates,  for  which 
der  to  visitors.  The  reptiles  are  of  great  inte-  one  of  their  tetrarchs,  Heiotarus,  was  made 
rest.  It  has  l>een  mentioned  that  the  islands  king,  receiving  also  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor. 
were  named  from  t!ie  land  tortoises,  tentndo  ni-  lie  fought  with  Pompey  against  Ca'sar  at  Phar- 
ffra,  formerly  so  abundant  that  single  ships  are  salia,  was  ac<>us<.Ml  <tf  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
said  to  have  taken  away  as  many  as  7oO.  They  Ca*sar  an<l  defended  by  Cicero,  mul  at  the  close 
were  fi»un<l  weighing  several  hundred  jKurnds,  of  his  life  sided  with  Hrutus  and  Cassius.  On 
but  at  j)resent  tliey  liave  greatly  diminished  in  the  death  of  his  successor.  King  Amyntas,  the 
nanilK.*r.  and  large  ones  are  si'hloni  seen.  Of  ,  country  was  annexe<l  to  the  Koman  empire,  25 
lizards  there  are  three  or  four  species,  one  or  H.  C.  Its  inhabitant-*,  thou:;li  intermixed  with 
two  small  and  belon^rjni;  to  a  South  American  (ireeks,  retaineil  their  native  (iallic  language  at 
genus,  an<l  two  lar^re  ones  belonging  to  the  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and,  acconling  to  him, 
genus  timf'fi/r/ij/rir/ntM,  confined  altogether  to  were  in  the  4lh  century  the  only  people  in  AMa 
these  islands.  Ot'  tlie^e,  one  (.1.  rrinfafuM)  is  Minor  who  could  not  speak  (ireek.  Koman 
the  only  marine  saurian  of  our  epoch.  It  in-  '<  writers  call  the  inhabitants  (Jalli.  The<Hh>Mus 
habits  the  shores  of  all  the  islands,  swimming  I.  divided  the  province  into  (ialatia  Prima  and 
out  to  sea  aii<l  l"ee<linvr  on  seaweed.  The  other  Galatia  Secunda.  Famous  cities  of  (ialatia 
species  (.1.  Ihmftriii)  is  terrestrial  and  her-  were  Ancyra,  now  Anirora,  PesMnus,  and  (ii»r- 
liivonnis,  inliabitini:  bnrnjws  or  crevices  in  the  dium,  where  Alexamler  the  (ireat  cut  the 
lava;  it  is  conlined  to  the  central  islands  of  knot,  (ialatia  forms  now  ]»art  of  the  Turkish 
the  group.  Both  attain  a  size  of  :i  or  4  t>.,  vilayet  of  Angoni. — The  Ciaiatians  were  less 
but  tlie  terrestrial  is  somewhat  the  smaller,  etfeminate  an<l  less  debasi.*d  by  superstition 
A  small  >nake  of  a  South  American  sjH'cies  is  than  the  natives  of  Phrygia,  and  therefore 
altundant.  Sea  turtles  are  also  very  numerous,  more  ready  to  receive  the  gosj>el.  Paul  tlrst 
The  ti>lies  are  mn>.tly  of  South  American  types,  prea<'hed  Chri'»tianity  and  organized  churches 
but  are  not.  yet  sutlicicntly  known.  Insects  in  Cialatia.  lie  was  there  once  \Nith  Silas  and 
are  -ican'r  and  small.  One  half  of  the  shells,  Timothy  (.Vets  x\i.  t»K  about  \.  \>.  ii*\,  and 
according'  to  Mr.  Cuming,  are  peculiar  to  the  atrain  several  years  later,  on  his  return  from 
inlands,  tlie  other  half  partly  Smith  Amcri«'an,     C<»rinth  f.Vcts  xviii.  *2'-i). 

partly  common  to  tlie  central  parts  of  the  Pa-  GALATIAXH,  EpUtlf  tt  the,  a  letter  addressed 
rifle.  Coral  reet's  do  not  exist  here;  but  pie<-es  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  churches  of  (lalatift, 
»»f  <M»ral  of  two  sjH'i'ic"*.  foun<l  also  in  Panama,  and  forming  one  vt'  the  canonical  lMH»ks  of  the 
were  picked  up  on.  the  beaches  by  the  llassler     New  Testaiueut.     It  is  one  of  those  Pauline 
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c[iirtk'S  ii')i(Hi>  Quiht-titicitr  hn«  cc-vt^r  been 
<ltit.-«ti(incil  li.v  the  rriiicat  tbv'i|(>tiiaD^  aii<l 
wliich  is  tl.urefure  <if  priim-  imiiottaiirc  f-^r 
estaUli>liiiu!  Ilie  tlieolosieal  vXkV*  of  tbv  apos- 
tle. I(c<iii>i>is<>fnr(.i>ari«.  TIil- lint  uUp. 
i.  Ui  V.  121.  i-ljietl.T  diiocrinul.  vindicaEcs  ilii- 
a[fi!itutiu  rMiiiiibsioD  uf  I'aul,  iiriKt  the  doc- 
trine of  iialvatiun  a*  the  i/unliDul  truth  of 
Cliristionitv,  and  illustrates  tlic  relaiioo  of  the 
CliriKiian  to  tliv  Jcuri-li  <']iur<'li.  Tlic  sefund 
contain!)  cxhurtationH  and  tK-nt-dictiona.  It 
was  calk-d  fortli  liy  some  a^enu  of  tlie  Jew-  , 
ii^i  Cbriniun  iiarty  wlm  cndvuvored  to  over-  ! 
tiirov  tlie  lielief  in  SHlvaiion  liv  fn-ure.  and  I 
to  lncor|Hirutu  eirc-uintiiiii>n  end  otiier  Jeni^h  , 
ritvH  witli  till-  ordinances  uf  Cliristian  iritr¥bi|>.  j 
TliiTe  U  nincli  divi-rsity  of  opinion  a*  to  wlitn 
and  wlierc  tlie  epUtle  van  written;  the luttjor-  , 
ity  of  exeKetu-al  writi-r»  ut  iirestnt  appi-iir  to 
u-iHuiiic  tliut  it  van  written  from  Ejilicsus.  ahoiit 
the  vcur  5tt.  S))ei-ial  (■oiaiiieutarii.-s  «n  tlii.s 
epistle  have  hcen  written  lij  Wini-r  l-Uh  ed.. 
li>5!l).  Flatt  (1h3»K  l'e>leri  (l«3;i|.  RQekert  ' 
HHVS),  Ililfrenfeld(18.>2l.ai»l  Wiee«ter  (le^'Jj. 
>>ea  alrio  llUiiten,  Inhalt  viid  Ocihiukiugang 
di*  Jirif/a  an  JU  O'nlatt r  (IHT.O). 

CAUTZf  or  UUan,  n  town  of  RoiimBnia.  in 
Moldavia,  on  the  luft  liiinii  of  the  Daiiuhc.  bv-  ^ 
tween  the  IiiiiulliN  of  the  .Screth  and  I'rulh.  litl 
111.  S.  by  K.  of  JusKv;  [lOp.  ni'arly  Ni,ii||ii,  in- 
clndinft  many  (liveks  and  Jews,  wmie  Anne- 
tiians,  and  i>  vast  tiiiiltiliide  of  furviini  resi- 
deutK  nf  aUiio>t  nil  Eiiriijwun  nntionalities. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  eonsi^a  of  fillliy  ' 
ond  narrow  streL-tB,  bnt  the  new  pan  contains  { 
good  stone  bougies,  and  ha»  a  niore  pleasant  , 
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and  an  eseellent  qnarantiiM  boiidiBr.  Aua 
is  a  free  jiort.  and  one  of  ibc  iaC*S  iayji- 
tant  emponnmi  of  tbe  lianatn:.  Tbt  o^d- 
io)!  rif  that  river  to  all  Datk4i#  by  tbe  tens 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  ll^50  priJoMd  ■ 
preat  indnx  of  tnen-hanu  ftnd  tradtn.  ai 
tlie  population,  vhicb  had  iiM-rtaMd  &>m 
M.OOO  in  1835  to  SO.IXnX  pruwin;  rbirdy  O- 
rioj:  tbe  Crimean  war,  mjiidly  nnd  to  IvXva. 
bnt  bad  of  late  incTvaf«d  more  ilovly.  e»- 
iag  to  tbe  partial  diversioo  of  tbe  trMe  If 
railways  to  Other  pi^nts.  Abont  half  uT  itw 
trade  by  sailing  Teuels  is  carried  on  aaia 
tbe  Greek  flag,  (hoD{ih  the  Englii^  and  U- 
ion  merehauts  have  become  great  rivali  «f 
the  (.ireek«.  The  Sulina  momb  of  tbe  Dm- 
ube  forms  the  outer  harbor  for  the  arffsii 
dation  of  lai^  ^ips,  and  tbe  port  U  GiImi 
proiier  is  accessible  to  craft  of  300  ii^ns,  Tla 
exports  of  1871  included  nearly  4U>.MKi  qv- 
ters  of  wheat  and  about  5Mi.Ul>0  of  mvje.  it- 
sides  dour  and  other  cereals.  Iteal  iouk 
and  timber  are  exported  in  great  qoiatiuk 
and  tallow,  wool,  and  hidea  to  futne  ei 
Une  third  of  the  importa  are  from  Ei 
and  the  total  value  of  importa  (inclni  ■ 

of  Brails),  chiefly  manDlactnrrd  ■       luv— ^ 
floods  and  metals,  is  about  £.'^(i<A',vOii. 
averiigc  annual   namber  of  ships  cle.         ^ 
the  Iiiacks(.'a  is  1,150.     Railways  n  n- 

i^{>e('tively  throu^rb  Braila  and  Rr       u  nw-' 
Guhitz  with  Bucharest  and  Czeruuwiir. 
Kussinns  took  tha  town  in  Majr,  I', 
the  Tnrks  gained  a  vlctorv  here  in  d 
of  the  same  year.    Between  IHM  i 
Galatz  was  on  aevend  occn»ions  om-uim 
Tnrkiidi.  Roanai, 
Anatrian  truova. 
CiLUT    itir. 

milk ;  i  }  a}jiiiaf        K 

the    milky  kmh 


of  lig-bt  vi 
beaTena  • 
night.     T«. 


1  as  tlie 


Till  e<lui-iiti.>nal  in^titi 


Sir  John  iici^ji 
count  of  thia 
enon.    In  the  ■■ 
henTena  tbe  mdai ' 
la  fo»  tba 
fainL     Frou  < 
orer   <      lioi 
aenn,  a<u 
HoDoccron,  it 
•ingle   ctKi 

tbrawB  oDt  ■ 
which  can  bt 
far  ns  i  Pcrsci,  iod  pnbnblx  to  th«  . 
nnd  Ilradea     Beyond  Honoeeraa,  a 
it  lieeomes  broader,  brighter,  ■     ! 
jilieated.  opening  ont  in  Argo  > 

like  expnnNon  SO*  wide.     Uar*  tu*  < 
ity   of  the  stream   la  intcrrnptad,  a 
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black  rit^  extending  ri^ht  AcroH.s  it  in  this  part  I  milky  way,  and  »o  forms  a  flat  stratum,  di- 
4^f  its  Course.  Beyond  t)ic  rift  is  another  tun-  vidod  into  two  laminte  opposite  the  part  of  the 
like  expansion,  whose  widest  part,  like  tliat  ;  milky  way  which  appears  double.  IIers<'hel 
of  the  other,  abuts  upon  the  ritt.  As  the  i  advanced  this  view  in  17rt5;  but  tiie  proj^ress 
tnilky  way  narrows  down  toward  the  neck  of  his  labors  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
of  this  expansion,  it  becomes  brighter,  and  its  theory  that  the  milky  way  is  constituted  like 
outline  is  in  places  singularly  well  marked,  the  star  regions  in  our  neighborh<NMl.  Thus 
In  Oux  it  expands  a;;ain,  but  in  the  very  heart  \  in  1802  he  writes:  ^^  The  stars  we  consider  as 
of  the  expansion  is  a  large  black  space  ]>erfect-  ;  insulate<l  are  also  surrounded  by  a  magnifl- 
IjT  clear  of  lucid  stars  and  of  milky  light.  This  |  cent  collection  of  innumerable  stars,  called  the 
U  the  Southern  Coalsack.  Passing  on  toward  |  milky  way,  which  must  occasion  a  very  pow- 
8corpio,  we  find  the  milky  way  dividing  close  >  erful  l>alance  of  opposite  attractions,  to  hold 
by  a  C?ent.'turi  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  I  the  intermediate  stars  in  a  state  of  rest.     For 

though  our  sun,  and  all  the  stars  we  see,  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  milky 
way,  yet  I  am  now  convinced,  by  a  long  in- 
sf>ection  and  continued  examination  of  it,  that 
the  milky  way  itself  consists  of  stars  very 
ditferently  scattered  from  those  immediately 
annmd  us.  On  a  very  slight  examination  it 
will  appeiu*  that  this  immense  starry  aggrega- 


only  can  bo  traced  as  a  distinct  branch  for  any 
distan<'e.  This  stream  passes  northward  over 
Sagittarius,  where  it  exhibits  a  remarkably  rich 
oomlensation.  over  A<|uila,  where  are  several 
snch  condensations,  and  thence,  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing in  brightness,  to  Cygnus.  The  other 
branch,  jis  soon  as  it  enters  Scorpio,  exhi!>its 
multitude   of  complicated   divisions,  suIhII- 


Tision-*,  and  detached  portions.  Near  Antares  tion  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  stars  of 
it  throws  out  a  great  j»rojection  toward  Libra  '  which  it  is  composed  are  very  unequally  scat- 
— that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  tered,  and  show  evident  marks  of  clustering 
tlie  main  stream.  Another  subdivision,  pass-  together  into  many  si^parate  alli»tments/*  In 
ing  toward  Serpens,  seems  to  seek  the  main  IHll  he  abandoned  even  more  definitely  the 
stream,  but  cannot  be  traced  quite  up  to  it,  principle  on  which  his  system  of  star  gauging 
coming  to  an  end  a  few  degrees  to  the  north  had  been  based.  **  Hy  continuing  my  sweeps 
of  the  ••tar  u  Sagittarii.  Returning  to  the  oth-  of  the  heavens,'*  he  says,  "  my  opinii»n  of  the 
er  stream  near  Cygnus  w'o  tind  it  proceeding  arrangement  of  the  stars  and  their  magnitudes, 
to  CasHio[)eia,  throwinir  out  a  projection  from  and  of  some  other  particulars,  has  undergone 
Cepheus  toward  the  north  pole,  while  from  a  gradual  change.  .  .  .  An  equal  scatter- 
Cygnuf*  a  branch  extends  southward,  very  ing  of  the  stars  may  be  a<lmitted  in  certain 
rich  in  Cygnus,  but  thence  rapidly  fading  in  •  calculations;  but  when  we  examine  the  milky 
brightness,  until  it  comes  to  an  end  on  the  way,  or  the  closely  compacted  clusters  of  stars 
equator.  In  most  maps  this  branch  is  carried  of  which  my  catalogues  have  recorded  S4i  many 
southward  beyon<l  the  equator  to  nuHjt  the  instances,  tliis  sup|K)s*-d  e<|uaiity  of  scattering 
branch  which  terminates  near  /i  Sagittarii;  must  be  given  up.''  In  1S17  Herschel  adopted 
but  the  two  branches  do  not  njeet  in  reality,  a  new  meth(Hl  of  estimating  the  profundity 
— The  ani'ients  held  a  variety  of  opinions  con-  of  certain  of  the  richer  parts  of  the  milky  way. 
ceming  the  milky  way.  Aristotle  regarded  He  reganled  the  dimensions  of  the  teleS4-c»pe 
it  a.^  constituted  oi'  the  same  substance  as  neceswiry  to  effect  the  complete  resolution  of 
comets.  Theophra>tus  looked  u{Nm  it  as  the  such  regions  as  atfonling  a  mea>ure  of  the  dis- 
band along  which  the  celestial  hemispheres  tance  to  which  the  milky  way  extended  out- 
had  fK'en  knit  together,  so  carelessly  that  the  ward  into  space.  It  is  not  U^}  mu«-h  to  say, 
flery  heavens  beyond  conhl  be  discerned.  Hut  however,  that  this  meth«Kl  wa**  as  iinperfe<'t 
Denio<Titus  formed  the  Just  opini<m  that  the  as  that  of  star  gauging,  sin(*e  it  involved  an 
milky  way  consists  of  a  multitude  of  stars.  It  i  assumpti<m  etpially  op|M>s<«d  t«)  existing  analo- 
iras  not  until  the  invention  of  the  teIesco[>e  gies.  In  star  gauging  Hors<*hcl  assumed  that 
that  its  real  nature  could  be  demonstrateil.  there  was  a  general  i^riuality  of  scattering ;  ho 
Galileo,  even  with  the  small  telescopic  power  now  assumed  a  gi.*neral  e<piality  of  stellar 
at  his  disposal,  was  able  to  resolve  the  galaxy  lustre.  If  vra  consider  his  application  of  this 
in  many  places  into  discrete  stars.  The  hib<»rs  principle  to  the  great  cluster  in  tlie  swonl 
of  the  IIerH4>iifls,  father  and  son,  furnish  the  hand  of  Perseus,  we  shall  Si>e  that  it  was 
mean'*  of  fonning  detinite  ideas  resjKJcting  its  unsound.  For  from  the  gauging  ]M»wers  ne- 
constitution.  In  the  first  instance.  Sir  W.  Her-  cessary  to  ef!*ect  incipient  resoluti«m  on  the 
schel.  regarding  the  milky  way  as  of  the  siune  one  hand  and  perfect  resolntion  (»n  the  other 
constitution  as  the  star  gr(»u])s  in  our  neigh-  (the  latter  not  attained,  but  only  a  lower  limit 
KctrhoMil.  applied  to  it  his  famous  meth<Hl  of  indicated),  he  inferred  that  the  nearest  part 
itar  gaii::ing.  Where  he  counted  nmst  stars  of  this  cluster  is  at  al>out  the  12th  order  of 
in  the  field  (►f  view  of  his  telescope,  he  Judged  distance,  the  furthest  certainly  beyond  the 
that  the  exten-»ion  of  the  sidereal  system  was  :)44th  onler.  But  the  cluster  i>ccupies  but  a 
greate»-t,  and  thus  he  was  led  to  the  theory  minute  space;  it  is  indee<l  double,  and  the 
ii*hi«h  lias  been  call-'d  the  **cl<»ven  grindstone"  moon's  disk  would  nearly  hide  lK»th  clusters 
theorv,  a4'ri>rdini:  ti»  whii-h  the  sidereal  sys-  at  once.  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  we  have 
tef'j  i-  :Jre;ifly  extended  in  the  tlirection  of  the  here  to  deal  with  a  long  c<mical  space  having 
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a  minuto  vertical  angle,  and  the  sun  placed  I  Herschel  disposed  very  completdj  of  tbe 
exactly  at  the  vortex,  wtiilo  the  remotest  per-  |  soning  on  which  Struve  based  the  theorjte 
tioii  of  tlie  space  thus  occupied  with  stars  is  at  light  is  gradually  extingimhed  in  iu  p^M 
least  tweuty-skiven  times  further  away  than  the  through  space.  *'  We  are  not  at  lib«m.'^ 
nearest?  Such  a  portion  of  space  would  have  said,  ''to  argue  that  at  one  part  of  tbe  uSkj 
the  shiipe  of  a  long  straight  rod  very  delicate  I  way's  circumference  oar  Tieir  u  IbnHcd  (f 
iu  its  ])rop()rtions.  Apart  from  the  antecedent  ;  tliis  sort  of  cosmical  veil  which  eitin^iiiika 
improl)al>ility  of  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  off  th«  tttbufaw 
certain  tliat  a  cluster  of  stars  so  shaped  would  light  of  distant  maasea,  and  closes  uor  viewk 
have  no  dynamical  stahility.  Moreover,  the  impenetrable  darkness;  wbUe  at  sDockcrvi 
cluster  in  Perseus  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  |  are  compelled,  by  tbe  clearest  endtaet  fv 
since  u[)wanl  of  tliirty  siiuilar  clusterings  were  I  telescopes  can  afford,  to  believe  thai  0m^ 
counted  by  Herschel  in  the  northern  heavens  strewn  vistaa  lie  open,  exhausting  their 
alone,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  observed  many  i  ers  and  stretching  beyond  their  atmo«t  i 
more  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  milky    as  is  proved  by  that  Vi^ry  p  i 


the  existence  of  such   a  i 
impossible,  viz.,  infinite  incivsae  w  a^ 
and  diminution  of  magnitude,  termin 
complete  irresolvable  nebulosity/*   Kcc 


way.     These  considerations  seem  to  dispose 

of  the  principle  on   whicli  Sir  W.  Herschel 

based  this  his  latest  method  of  star  gauging. 

It  seems  demonstrated  by  the  evidence  that 

the  stars  seen  in  the  clustering  ag^rregations  !  searches  have  led  to  the  inference  tl 

of  tlie  milky  way  are  of  many  orders  of  real  :  structure  of  the  galaxy  is  not  so  rimph 

magnitude,  and  arranged  at  distances  among    of  the  tlieories  advanced  by  the  IIerM^< 

whicli  there  is  not  even  an  ai>proach  to  general    "  --  -      - 

uniformitv.     Sir  John  Herschers  observations 


Struve  would  imply.     The  stara»  even  ia 
and  the  same  iH>rtion  of  the  galaxy. « 


of  the  milky  way  in  the  soutliem  heavens  go  '  present  all  those  varieties  of  sixe  and 
far  to  contirm   these  conclusions,  though  ho    gation  which  have  hitherto  been  a^cri— - 


himself  adopted  a  theory  in   some  sense  re 
seniblin^  that  which  his  father  advanced  in 


the  effects  of  distance.     It  appears  thai 
where  the  Herschels  supposed  that  they 


17Ho  ;  only  that  instead  of  regarding  the  galaxy  *  passing  further  and  further,  by  meant  of 
as  shaped  like  a  cloven  disk,  he  held  that  it  'powerful  toleacopea,  into  the  depths  of  i 
resembles  in  figure  a  tiat  ring  (cloven,  neces-  i  they  were  in  reality  merely  searching  bm* 
sarily,  to  explain  the  double  portion  of  the  \  more  scrutinizingly  a  particular  regi 
milky  way).     The  elder  Struve  was  among  j  star  system.    The  galaxy,  according 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  arrangement  of  |  more  modern  views,  would  come  tu  m 
the  brighter  stars  over  the  heavens  does  not   garded  as  an  infinitely  complicated  mraL ' 
accord  M'ith  eitiier  the  cloven  disk  or    the    outlying  branches  extending  bejoDd  ihi 
cloven  ring  theory  of  the  galaxy.     He  found    of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  } 


Moreover,  it  seems  as  if  those  m; 
jects  the  nebnl»,  instead  of  being 
axies  as  had  been  supposed  (at  least 


that  the  stars  down  to  the  eighth  magnitude, 
whieli  according  to  either  theory  should  show 
no  marked  gathering  toward  the  milky  way 

zone,  are  nevertheless  aggregated  in  the  most    the  stellar  nebulie),  were  in  reality  1 
striking  manner  upon    that  region.      Hence  '  of  our  own  sidereal  system.     It  is  m 
Struve  inferred  that  there  is  an  aggregation    tain  that  tlie  mysteries  of  the  galaxy  a 
of  stars  toward  the  ine<Iial  plane  of  the  milky    yet  been  fully  solved,  even  if  any  nolei 
way  ;  and  he  adopted  Tquite  unnecessarily,  as  ■  advance  has  been  made  toward  t 
it  ap]>ears  to  the  ])resent  writer)  the  theory        €ALBA,  Serrlis  S■l|rid■^  a  R 
that  the  range  of  stars  constituting  the  milky    bom  near  Terracina,  Dec.  24,  o  ».  v. 
way  >tr:ituni  is  illimitable  in  all  directions  lying  |  Jan.  15,  A.  D.  €9.    As  he  inherited  gn 
within  tliiit  stratum.     Struve's  theory  of  an  ;  and  possessed  great  talents,  it  was 
indefinire  extension  of  the  milky  way  in  its    both  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  that 
own  plane  siems  disposed  of  by  tlie  younger    become  the  head  of  the  Roman  woi 
Herschers  observati(»n  that    ''  throughout  by    attaincil  the  pretoralup  in  A.  D.  90.  mJ 
far  the  largest  portion  of  tlic  extent  of  the    consulsliip  in  88,  carried  on  a  war       ' 
milky  way  in  ])oth  hemispheres,  the  general  ,  39  against  the  Genunna,  was int         ai 
blackness  of  the  ground  of  the  heavens  on    administration  of  Africa  in  45,  uvc«J 
which  its  stars  are  projected,  and  tlie  absence  |  ment  for  several  years  nnder  XeroL  - 
of  that  innumerable  multitude  and  excessive  i  was  invested  with  the  government 
crowding  of  the  smallest  visilile  ma^mitudes,    Tarraconensis.    He  was  faithful  to 
too  small  to  atl'ect  the  eye  singly,  which  the    till  in  08  V index  rebelled  in  GanL )       ar' 
contrary  sup[>osition  would  appenr  to  necessi-  '  assassination  was  plotted  br  Xerb.    Bs 
tate,  must,  we  think,  he  eonsidered  unequiv(»-     took  the  title  of  legate  of  t     '  R 
cal  indications  that  its  dimensions,  in  direc-  '  and  people,  marched  toward 
tion<  where  these  conditi'»ns  obtain,  are  not    death  of  Nero  received  the  uii| 
only  not  infinite,  hut  that  the  space-[)enetrating    from  the  senate.     lie  offended  tov  ■ 
power  of  our  telescope^  sutti(e>  fairly  to  pierce    guard  by  refusing  the  donatlTe  whid        ■ 
thmu^'h  and  beyond  it."     Moreover,  Sir  John  ,  promised  in  his  name,  and  eonp       a 
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by  a<li>|»tin;r  Ti^n,  a  noble  young  Roman,  for  his  j  Ma^clalon  collejro,  Oxford,  in  1649,  became  a 
siiceo^^>i)r.  Otlio,  who  had  hoped  for  the  adop-  feUow  and  an  active  tutor  in  1G50,  and  after- 
tion,  tnrmcd  a  conspiracy  amon^  the  8<ildierH,  I  ward  a  popular  preacher  in  Winchester.  At 
and  (inll)a  was  mur(U*rcd  in  the  forum  »even  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Ids  fellow- 
montbs  after  the  bepnninjr  of  his  rei^.  ship  for  nonconformity.     In  1G77  he  became 

iiiLB.I^lJI*  a  pnn  resin  obtained  from  India  j  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  llolborn,  and  aftor- 
and  the  Levant.  The  plant  which  produces  it  j  ward  taught  private  pupils  at  Newiugt4»n.  At 
is  nnt  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  probably  a  {  his  decease  he  left  his  property  to  trustees  for 
species  of  ./^Tv/'/,  a  genus  of  the  order  umbel-  i  the  education  of  dissenting  students,  and  be- 
lijVriP.  The  drug  is  imported  in  massive  lumps  !  queathed  his  library  to  Harvard  college  for  the 
of  irregidar  shapes,  apparently  made  up  of  jig-  promotion  of  his  principles  in  New  England, 
glutinated  tears.  They  are  brownish  yellow,  '  Uesides  his  great  work,  **The  Court  of  the 
sometimes  greenish,  the  tears  sometimes  trans-  |  Gentiles,  or  a  Discourse  touching  the  Original 
lucent  and  bluisii  (»r  pearl  white.  Its  cousis-  •  of  Human  Literature,  both  Pliilologic  and 
teucy  in  cold  weather  is  that  of  wax;  in  warm  !  Philosophic,  from  the  Scrij>tures  and  Jewish 
weatber  it  is  soft  and  a«lhesive,  and  at  212"  F.  i  Church,"  &c.  (5  vols.  4to,  IGO'J-'TTj,  he  pub- 
it  can  bestraine<l,  a  process  recpiisite  to  separate  [  lished  **  The  Tnie  Ideal  of  Jansenism  "  (1069), 
the  stems  and  otber  impurities  with  which  it  >  PhUonophia  GeneruUs  {\^1i\)^  sermons,  itc. 
is  commonly  mixe<l.  Wben  quite  cold  it  is'  GALEAZZO.  See  Sforza,  and  Visconti. 
brittle  and  may  be  pulverized.  The  taste  of  {  GILEN,  Chrlstoph  Beraluml  km,  a  (ierman  sol- 
^Ibaniiiu  is  liitterisb.  hot,  and  acrid,  and  \i^  ;  dier  and  prelate,  born  at  Bispink,  Westphalia, 
odor  balsamic,  peculiar,  and  disagreeable.  It  about  1600,  died  at  Ahaus,  ^^ept.  19,  KiTH. 
is  wholly  soluble  in  dilute  alcoliol ;  less  so  in  Early  connected  with  the  church,  and  having 
ether.  Its  specitio  gravity  is  1*212;  and  its  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  college  and  in  various 
composition,  by  tlie  analysis  of  Meissner,  is  as  universities,  he  became  prominent  in  the  civil 
follows:  resin,  65s ;  gum,  22*6;  bassorin,  1*8;  as  well  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration 
Tolatile  oil,  :{'4;  bitter  matter  with  malic  acid,  '  of  Miluster,  and  was  promoted  to  be  bishop 
0*2;  veiretal  remains,  2*8;  water,  2;  loss,  1*4;  of  that  see  in  lOoO,  atler  tlie«death  of  the 
total,  loo.  An  o^tcntial  oil  is  obtained  by  dis-  elector  Ferdinand  of  Cologne.  Hut  he  had  no 
tillation,  of  a  tine  in<ligo  blue,  which  it  imparts  >  sooner  restored  the  discipline  and  pros|)erity  of 
to  alcoliol.  Varieties  of  galbanum  of  some-  :  his  diocese,  and  caused  the  last  remnants  of  the 
what  ditferent  <|ualities  are  o<>casionally  met  foreign  invaders  to  leave,  than  he  had  to  con- 
with.  (ralbanum  is  rarely  used  medicinally  as  i  tend  with  the  jealousy  of  the  deacon  Malling- 
«n  internal  remedy,  tliough  it  possesses  stimu-  krott,  and  with  the  refractory  citizens  of  Mun- 
laiit,  expe(*toranT,  and  antis])asm<Mlic  properties,  >  ster.  On  his  threatening  to  put  the  place  in  a 
on  account  of  winch  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  ;  state  of  siege,  they  sent  emissaries  with  whom 
in  catarrhs,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  Its  most  ,  he  c(mcluded  an  arrangement.  Hut  the  feeling 
useful  application  is  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  against  him  continued,  and  the  rei>resentative 
alone  or  in  comliiuatinn  with  other  substances,  \  of  the  city  at  the  Hague  declared  that  it  would 
t<»  protluce  a  mil<l  degree  of  counter-irritation,  rather  be  ruled  by  the  Turks,  or  even  by  the 
When  civen  internally  the  do>^e  is  from  5  to  16  devil,  than  by  the  bishop.  While  the  Nether- 
^s.,  wlii<*h  may  he  administered  in  the  form  lands  loaneil  25,000  tlorins  to  the  insur;:ent  city, 
of  pills  or  ma<le  int<»  an  emHl>ion  with  gum  the  emper(»r  Leopf>M  I.  threatened  (1660)  to  put 
arable,  suirar,  water,  an<l  the  like.  '  it  under  the  ban  of  the  emjare,  and  sent  tro<»i>s 

GALI'I,  Jaafs  an  Knglish  hiventor,  bom  near  for  the  restoration  of  obedience.  Munster  was 
Plymouth  in  July,  is:;:;.  Before  reaching  man-  j  obliged  to  surrender  (March,  1661)  to  the  bishop, 
bo«Ml  he  became  totally  blind.  He  was  tor  a  who  rule<l  thenceforward  with  an  iron  hand 
time  a  fmrtner  in  a  manufa<'turing  house,  and  and  remained  undisturbed  in  his  authority, 
afterward  practised  a>*  a  medical  electrician  at  In  1664  he  wits  appointed  by  the  diet  of  Hatis- 
Plyni'aith.  In  lSil5  he  announced  that  he  had  b(m  as  insjHjctor,  together  with  the  margravo 
*'dis<i)vered  a  mean**  (»t'  renderim:  gunpowder  Frederick  of  Haden,  of  the  military  organiza- 
non-explo«*ive  and  explosive  at  will,  the  pnK'ess  tion  of  the  Hhenish  alliance,  joined  with  the 
fur  etfecting  the  same  being  simple,  etfectual,  bulk  of  his  army  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  clu*ap,  the  <|uality  and  bulk  of  the  gun-  and  gained  a  renown  which  encouraged  him 
powder  remaining  uninjured.""  The  inventi<m  to  retaliate  upon  the  Dutch  republic,  by  at- 
consists  in  mixinir  powdered  glass  with  the  tacking  it  on  land,  while  England  was  lt>  en- 
gunpowder,  which  renders  it  une.xplosive,  but  gage  in  hostile  naval  o]K>rations.  Through  the 
vhi«.-h  by  a  simi»le  process  can  be  separated  me<liation  of  Louis  XIV.  peace  was  made  in 
from  it  au'riin.  Sir.  (i ale  has  also  invente<l  an  April,  1666,  ami  the  bi>hop  was  restored  to 
ammuniti(»n  slide  irun.  a  foir  shell,  and  a  bahiMm  the  ]Missession  of  his  whole  diocese  with  tlio 
shell.  His  bi««L'raphv,  by  John  IMummer,  was  exception  of  the  domain  of  Horkelo.  In  1072 
pul»ii«*hed  in  ls«;s,  iiu«ler  the  title,  *'The  Story  hostihties  were  renewed  by  his  joining  Franco 
of  a  Hiind  Inventor."  against  the  Netherlands,  at'ter  bavin;;  in  the 

GILI^Thfophllnsan  Knglish  theoloL'ian,  born  pre<*eding  year  Sittleil  his  ditferenevs  with  the 
at  Kinj'*'*  TeiL''nton.  I>evonshire,  in  1«128,  died  at  Hrunswiek  dynasty  in  reganl  to  the  abbey  of 
N'eu  in^'toii  in  March,  1678.     He  graduated  at     Korvei,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  ad- 
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luinistrator  in  1602.   Tiie  operations  against  the  *  company  him,  bat  he  declined  ander  ] 

Nc-thi-rhinds  opened  auspieiuusly,  but  be  was  .  that  «£sculapiua  had  enjoineil  him  ti> 

overwhelminiily  (iet'eateil  at  Coevorden  at  the  How  long  he  sojourned  in   Rume  da 

clo^  of  1072:  and  the  em{K'ror  of  (feniiany  .  second  visit  is  uncertain,  bat  while  i 

havini;  entert-d  into  a  coahtion  with  the  elector  continuallr  added  to  his  fame  by  fai<^  ] 

of  Hrandeubur;r,  the  bishop  hastened  lioiue  to  writings.,  and  practice.     He  altinuttelyi 

pn.ttect  his  own  dominions.    IIesuccve<1ed.  witli  to  his  native  city,  and  died  thtrre.     Ga 

Turcnne,  in  occupying  several  Westphalian  p4is-  not  only  the  most  eminent  |»hy»ician. 

sessions  of  the  elector,  but,  with  an  army  con-  one  of  tlie  most   learned    and    acme 

sidenibly  reduced  in  numbers  by  defeats,  lie  men  of  his  age :  and  fur  more  than  1  j* 

was  but  tiio  glad  to  accept  terms  of  peai^e  in  at\er  his  death  his  nathority  in  medim] 

1674.  pledging  himself  to  n^tore  to  the  Ihitch  was  regarded  in  £aro|>«  as  alm«^  9 

all  the  places  which  he  had  taken  from  them.  He  was  a  very  voluminond  writer  oo 

Ever  ready  to  join  a  fray,  the  warrior- bishop  and  philosophical  subjectff.     There  arv 

sided  in  ltJ7o  with  the  emperor  ag:iin>t  France,  tant  83  treatises  of  his,  and  15  of  his  c 

and  in  August  o\'  the  same  year  he  joined  Uen-  taries  on  various  worka  of  IIi[»poorates 

mark  and  Brandenburg  in  operations  against  fragments  of  his  lost  works  and  writi 

Swetlen.      He  persimaily  conduetetl   the  o|»-  attributed  to  him.      The  Nrst   e<iitn>s 

erations  against   t!ie  duohios  o{  Bremen  and  works  is  that  by  Ktkhn  (2«*  volsw  Svo. 

Venlen,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  latter  1821^*33).     Writings  attribattrd  to  L 

kingdom,  and  in  August,  l•i7t^  captures!  Stade,  discovered  and  published  in  Paris  by  : 

the  capital   of  the  duchy  of  Bremen:   atter  1S44,  and  by  Darember]^  in  1H4^. 
which  he  divided  the  con^uere*!  territory  witli        GlLEXl.  sulphuret  of  lead,  the  on 

the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  receiving  the  whole  furnishes  most  of  the  lead  of  commri 

of  Bremen  and  other  KH-alities.     He  now  in-  cvcurs  in  highly  crystalline  ma.'^^s.  whi 

crease^l  his  military  t'orces  in  onler  to  fumi>h  arate  into  cubical  fragm«^Dts.     Its  striM 

to  Spain,  in  1077.  a  contingent  of  9.tXNi  men  al<i>  granular,  and  sometimes  fibi\»as.    ' 

again>t  Fran^'.  and  to  I)enmark  oneof  5.o<n*  fractured,   it  presenta   a   brilliani   h 

against  Sweden,  while  part  of  his  troofis  re-  polishetl  steel,  which  changes  by  e: 

ent'oretnl  the  im)>erialists  on  the  Bhine  and  the  dull  lead-gray  color.     Its  Lardne?*      i 

Mos^'Ue.     But  a  jHirtion  of  his  s^Wdiers  bavimr  to  2*75;  s{)ecific  gravity.  7"2o  to  7"T.    t 

taken  up  winter  «iuarters  in  Fast  Friesland.  i>osition,  represented  by  the  symbi4  1 

complications  aros^>  in  that  region.   :i:rain  in-  lead  84*A,  sulphur  13*4 :  but  it  •      :D  e 

volviug  him  in  war;  and  he  wo'ild  have  in-  other  metals  as  antimony,  silver. .     c.  ir 

sisted  u{H^n  a  permanent  ocoupatit>n  if  the  Fast  cop[ker.  as  well  as  the  substance  «r 

Frieslanders  had  not  iuduceil  bii!i  by  consitler-  is  also  largely  intermixed  with  the  c: 

able  brilK'S  to  evacuate  their  soil  in  167S.     He  gues  that  form  the  principal  {ki*nik*H 

participatodin  thenego:l:itii>nofpeaceat  Xime-  veins  in  which  it  is  found.     Fn^in  tbs 

guen. — Tacking  Icis  pui»Ushed   //c«*AfcA/«'  df;t  from  the  sulfihnieta  of  zinc  and  thev 

:>(»/}*  MutmUr  *ti  *h  r  tr»t^f  n  t  Miinster.  l>(>5 1.  copper  and  iron  asnally  Msociated  i 

ilLEX  aTALKM>).  Clai4lis,  an  aneient  phy-  it   is  separated  as  far   as   practici 

sician,  K>rn  in  Penrunus  in  Mysia,  A.  l\  Ioi»,  smelting   by  the  processes    of 

died,  accordin::  to  Miidas  in  2oo  or  2ol,  but  crushing,  jigginc.  i^c.     iSee  Lzab 

aiHM^nling  to  his  Arabic  and  S4.^me  other  bii>^n^-  ALLrKi»T.k     In  some  n         and  h« 

pliers,  fnnn  lo  to  1"^  yeiir-t  later.     Galen  at  quently  found  in  large  kx% 

15  studied  logio  uuvl  ph ill -i* 'phy  :  two  years  af-  taK  which  are  Ter 

terwanl  he  bo^ran  tlie  stuilv  *^\'  mediiine:  and  stancrs.     In  this  for 

at  about  the  age  of  '2y*  he  tr:i\  et'et!  into  various  snrvs  in  the  Rmei^ 

countries  to  ci>nipKtc  his  e.l';ea:ion.     He  w.is  Wis^vnsin.  Iowa.  aoM  ,  v*      i 

absoiii  I'rom  rer;r.mius  i.iiw  v^-ars.  and  when  clav  with  which  f%a«»4  « 

*  •  ■  ~ 

ho  returned  he  was  api^'intod  city  p:.y>ioi.^n  to  is  a  valuaUe  ore ivi        ^alvei 

the  ".  hoo!  i>f  dadiati-r^i.     Some  popular  com-  as  well  as  for  the  msJ 

motions  h:ivin:r  ari-H.n  a  rVwyi-ars  after  his  aj^-  by  smelting,  the  River  i      i      s  « 

point :i: out.  he  wi.nt  :^  K«'r.ii-,  where  he  spent  which  »  run  ont:  and 

aN»ut  four  years,  ant!  a.  i;Mirfl  irrt  it  repr.ta-  either  br  t      proe^as  cw  %rm^         ■ 

tion  for  skill  in  niiati'Tiiv  avA  !::oli-  :ne.     As  bv  ervs      j.  -H 

MH>u   as  the  t rv »u M es  i n  I\  rjin. . r s  I . a» I  i  as^ni  ores  ho » ,r v^  uv  ov^  i       i 

awav.   lialcn  hast<.noil   'a-k:  I::  ii.iriiiv  had  to  rentier  its 

he  reacl.iHl  his  de>:  n:iti«  n  w:.vii  iie  w;.-  sum-  septanition  is  to  d 

m«med  liy  tiiv  eriij-vri^r-i  >[ari  •>  Ai:rei:->  and  of  silver  to  t       of 

Ver!'.''   to  a:tei:d    :\.Kix\  ;.:    Ai;;i!v::i   \\Vitre  a  fperation.     v»  h  r.       i, 

p<.s:''oiioe  rai^'i  in  :!  v  »•;;':•;:•.     Wr:*  «:':etl  t^f  of  nameroos  Tcub  i 

a:t«;iU'\v  »«ii  t?:e  wav  :..  l\.  r::^.  i-vA  ti.iien  ac-  mi-ri'hic  nvrks  of  Sv—  a 

coM'.-anii-d  Mark'*:*  A".\"    ^  :: ':*:.vr.     "VVhev  re-  states:  l»ut  the  h       m       v^ 

t;nr':j  ?.»  i\.k-  y,.'\  :•  a"  r  '"  -.  ^r--':  -.   -i"  ■  :"  !  !-*  les*  certain  is  thv       id  i  ■ 

co'.le.i-'iv.  M..r^   -  A   :-.  .  >  ..-j-.l  'r  .  ^n  *  ■  .••  -  :v.  and  few  of  ti      >  J      r« 
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profitable  to  work.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, England,  mines  of  argentiferous  galena 
have  been  worked  profitably  for  centuries, 
even  when  n  product  of  9  or  10  oz.  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  silver-lead  was  required  to  pay  the 
ezpenne  of  separation.  The  richest  metal  was 
from  the  ores  of  mines  near  Ueer  Alston  in  Dev- 
onsliire,  which  yielded  from  80  to  120  oz.  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  lead ;  one  portion  of  the 
mines,  known  as  the  Soutli  llooe,  yielded  lead 
eontaining  140  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  These 
mines,  thou^rh  now  of  little  importance,  were 
famous  for  their  production  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  II.  The  most  celebrated  mines 
of  anient  iferons  galena  in  the  United  States 
•re  ttiose  of  ttie  Washoe  district,  Nevada. 
Galena  may  be  formed  artificially  by  fusing 
lead  with  sulphur. 

liALEXA,  a  city,  port  of  delivery,  and  the 
ecMinty  Meat  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  and  the 
oentre  of  the  re^on  known  as  the  **  Galena 
Iwid  mines,"'  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Ga- 
lena river,  6  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  (m  the  N.  diviHion  of  tlio  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  1-i  m.   S.   E.   of  Dubuque, 
Jowa;  pop.  in  1850,  6,004;  in  1860,  8,196;  in 
0,  7,019,  of  whom  2,473  were  foreigners. 
i       sna  river  is  generally  navigable  for  any 
mmhoats  that  can  ascend  the  rapids  of  the 
9i[)pi.   The  ground  upon  which  the  city  is 
t      ^8  abruptly  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
vt^r  %fu  both  side^s  and  some  of  the  bluffs  reach 
height  of  upward  of  2<K)  ft.     These  bluffs, 
^ich  encircle  the  whole  city,  are  composed 
mountain  limestone,  and  give  the  place  an 
1y  irregular  and  pictures<iue  appear- 
r.     The  streets  rise  one  above  another,  and 
iMumunicate  with  each  other  by  steps.    The 
lie  and  private  buildings  are  mostly  of 
;k,  and  many  of  thorn  in  a  good  style  of 
litecture.     On  the  W.  side  of  the  river  are 
uoe  high  school  building,  the  United  States 
Ine    lioitpital  (now   used  by  the    normal 
wiol),  and  the  government  building,  accom- 
iating  the  custom  house  and  i)ost  office. 
the  environs  are  many  streams  of  water, 
iob  afford  ample  power  for  manufacturing 
x>ses.    The  city  contains  an  iron  foundery, 
r  manufactories  of  furniture,  a  woollen  mill, 
t      ur  mills,  a  suvr  mill,  two  planing  mills, 
K  dfish  and  blind  factory.    There  are  two 
1  banks,  with   a  capital  of  $826,000. 
vuti  year  ending  June  80, 1873,  the  number 
vessels  l>elonging  to  the  port  was  60,  with 
regate  tonnage  of  7,782,  of  which  26  of 
XoDS  were  steamers,  and  85  of  4,019  tons 
i».     The  shipments  in  1872  were  800,000 
Is  of  outfi,  75,000  ])igs  of  lead,  4,000  tons 
Miic  ore,  75,000  barrels  of  fltiur,  46,000  of 
k  snd  lard,  42,000  dressed  hogs,  and  250,000 
of  meat  in  bulk ;  receipts,  7,000,000  feet  of 
er.     The  Northwestern  German-English 
uisl  school  in  1872  had  6  instructors  and  62 
ents.    The  number  of  ])ul>lic  schools  was 
having  19  teachers  and  893  pupils.     There 
>ne  daily,  one  tri- weekly,  and  three  weekly 


rone  German)  newspapers,  and  12  ohurohes.— • 
Gdena  was  laid  out  in  1827,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1889,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  so  called,  which  abounds  in 
the  locality.    (See  Lead.) 

CLILB0PITHHCU8.    See  Fltiko  Lkmur. 

6ALERIIJ8,  Mbs  Vslertsf  aulBiissi,  s  Roman 
emperor,  reigned  from  A.  D.  806  to  811.  A 
native  of  Dacia  and  the  son  of  a  peasant,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  armies  by  his 
courage,  and  was  appointed  Ctesar  in  292  by 
Diocletian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  Re- 
ceiving Thrace  and  Macedonia  for  his  province, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Persian  king  Narses, 
but  was  so  disdunfully  received  by  the  em- 
peror at  Antioch  on  his  return  that  he  sgaui 
set  out,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  gained  S' 
decisive  victory  over  the  Persum  king.  He 
now  extorted  from  Diocletian  an  edict  of 
proscription  against  Christianity,  which  was 
bloodily  executed.  After  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  in  805  he  reigned  over  the  East; 
but  when  Italy  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
usurper  Maxentins,  he  marched  thither  to  be- 
siege Rome,  which  he  had  never  yet  seen,  but 
was  defeated  by  Maxentius  (807).  The  rest  of  . 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  draining  of  lakes 
and  the  clearing  of  forests. 

CALGS.  !•  Jtieph)  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  England  about  1760,  died  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Aug.  24,  1841.  He  was  originally  a 
printer  and  bookseller  at  Sheffield,  where  he 
founded  and  published  the  "Sheffield  Regis- 
ter." Ilis  republican  principles  involved  him 
in  difficulty  with  the  government,  and  in  1798 
he  sold  his  journal  to  James  Montgomery  the 
]K>et,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  conducted 
the  **"  Independent  Gazetteer  "  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  report- 
ing by  shorthand  the  debates  in  congress.  In 
1799  he  sold  the  paper  to  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith  and  removea  to  Raleigh,  K.  0.,  where 
he  established  the  "  Register,^*  which  he  con- 
dncte<l  for  nearly  40  years.  II.  Jwtpk,  son  of 
the  preceding,  lK)m  at  Eckington,  near  Shef- 
field, April  10, 1786,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  21,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  learn  the  art  of  printing,  and  in  1807 
settled  at  Washington  as  the  assistant  and 
afterward  as  the  partner  of  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith,  who  in  1800  had  removed  the  *'  Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer  **  to  Washington  snd  changed 
Its  name  to  the  '*  National  Intelligencer.*^  In 
1810  Mr.  Gales  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
journal,  which  was  published  tn- weekly.  In 
1812  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  W.  Seaton,  and  in  Januair, 
1818,  began  to  issue  the  ''National  IntelU- 
gencer  "  daily.    It  was  continued  till  1867. 

(SALiSBUIfi,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Knox  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bur- 
lington and  Peoria  branches,  160  m.  W.  S.  W. 
of  Chicago  snd  40  m.  E.  by  N.  of  BuriingUn, 
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ministrator  in  1062.  Tho  operntioDs  a^irainstthe  |  company  Inm,  but  he  declined  ander  prcUift 
Nethorlands  opened  auspiei<Misly,  but  he  was  |  that  ^Esculapius  bad  enjoined  him  l**  nrmtii. 
overwhelmin|;ly  defeated  at  Coevorden  at  the  j  How  long  he  Bojoumed  in  Rome  dnriBi;  hii 
close  of  1G72;  and  tho  emperor  of  (lermany  I  second  visit  is  uncertain,  but  while  thrrt  h» 
having  entered  into  a  coalition  with  theelectur  |  continually  added  to  his  fauie  by  hi»  lecnrai 
of  Hrandenbur^%  the  bishup  hastened  homo  to  writings,  and  practice.  He  ultimately  ntvnii^ 
protect  his  own  dominions.  He  succeeded,  witii  to  his  native  city,  and  died  there.  GftltD  v» 
Turennc,  in  occupying  several  West])halian  pos-  not  only  the  most  eminent  physician,  but  aho 
sessions  of  the  elector,  but,  with  an  ai*my  con-  i  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomj^fM 
siderabiy  reducetl  in  numbers  by  defeats,  he  j  men  of  his  age;  and  for  more  than  Kormy 
was  but  too  glad  to  acce])t  tenns  of  peace  in  ulYer  his  death  his  authority  in  iiie«li^ 
1074.  pledging  him:H.'lf  to  restore  to  the  Dutch  was  regarded  in  Europe  as  alinort  sa{\ 
all  the  places  which  he  hud  taken  from  them.  '  Ho  was  a  very  voluminuaa  writer  od 
Ever  ready  to  join  a  fray,  the  warrior-bishop  '  and  philosophical  subjecta.  There  arv  stiD 
sided  in  lOT'l  with  tlie  emperor  against  France,  I  tant  83  treatises  of  his,  and  15  of  his  ec  — 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  joined  Den-  taries  on  various  works  of  Hippocrates. 
mark  and  Brandenburg  in  operations  against  fragments  of  his  lost  works  aud  writ inp  frbdf 
Sweden.  Ho  personally  c<mducted  the  op-  attributed  to  him.  The  best  edition  of  to 
orations  against  tho  duchies  of  Bremen  and  |  works  is  that  by  KOhn  (2h  vols.  8vo, 
Verden,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  latter  '  1821-'33).  Writings  attributed  to  him 
kingdom,  and  in  August,  KhC),  captured  Stade,  '  discovered  and  published  in  Paris  by  Mi 
tho  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Hremen;  after  1844,  and  by  Daremberg  in  1848. 
which  lie  divided  the  conquered  territory  wit ii  GALKNA,  sulpburet  of  lead,  the  ore  i 
tho  dukes  of  Brunswick,  receiving  the  whole  furnishes  most  of  the  lead  of  commer 
of  Bremen  and  other 'hx'alities.  Ho  now  in-  '  occurs  in  highly  crystalline  masses,  whiks 
creased  his  military  forces  in  order  to  furnish  |  arate  into  cubical  fragments.  Its  stm 
to  Spain,  in  lOTT,  a  contingent  of  9,0(H)  men  ^  also  granular,  and  sometimes  fibrous,  i 
against  Fran^^e,  and  to  Denmark  one  of  o,<)()0  fractured,  it  presents  a  brUtiunt 
against  Sweden,  while  part  of  his  troops  re-  |  polished  steel,  which  chanf^es  by  ex|iu 
enforced  the  imperialists  on  the  Rhine  and  the  ■  dull  lead-gray  color.  Its  hardneM  is  ir 
Moselle.  But  a  portion  of  his  soldiers  having  ,  to  2*75;  specific  gravity,  7*25  to  7*7. 
taken  up  winter  (puirters  in  Kast  Friesland,  ,  position,  represented  by  the  symbc4  i 
complications  arose  in  that  region,  again  in-  lead  80*0,  sulphur  13*4;  but  it  ofteu  t 
volviug  him  in  war;  and  he  would  have  in-  ;  other  metals,  as  antimony,  silver,  ziDC.iir 
sisted  upon  a  permitnent  occupatitm  if  the  East  '  copper,  as  well  as  the  substanee  sele&i 
Frieslanders  had  not  induced  him  by  consider-  |  is  also  largely  intermixed  with  the  ear 
able  bribes  to  evacuate  their  soil  in  1078.  Ho  j  gues  that  form  the  principal  i»ortioik  w 
participated  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  at  Nime-  !  veins  in  which  it  is  found.  From  tbsis 
guen. — Tacking  has  published  (icHrhichte  (h$  ;  from  the  sulphnrets  of  rinc  and  the^ 
JSti/fs  Miinsfer  niuhr  GaJen  (MUnster,  18r>5).  copper  and  iron  usually  associated  with 
CiALE.\  ((talents),  ('landlDs  an  ancient  phy-  it  is  sc])arated  as  far  as  practicable 
sician,  born  in  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  A.  D.  i:}o,  smelting  by  the  processes  of  i 
died,  according  to  Suuias,  in  2(M)  or  201,  but  !  crushing,  jigging,  sc.  (See  Lej  < 
according  to  his  Arabic  and  some  other  biogra-  allurot.)  In  some  veins  and  bcvSn 
])hers,  from  10  to  18  years  later,  (ialen  at  i  quently  found  in  large  groups  oC  eubi 
15  studied  logic  and  philosophy  ;  two  years  af-  >  tals,  which  are  very  free  from 
terward  he  began  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  stances.  In  tliis  form  it  is  met  wi 
at  about  the  age  of  20  he  travelled  into  various  |  sures  in  tho  limestone  of  the  leftu  i 
countries  to  coiii])1t*te  his  education.  Ho  was  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  imhed^ 
absent  from  Perpimus  nine  years,  and  when;  clay  with  which  the  fissures  are  led. 
he  returned  he  was  appointed  city  physician  to  is  a  valuable  ore  for  thealver  It  u 
till-  school  of  gladiators.  Some  popular  com-  as  well  as  for  the  lead.  In  redu 
motions  having  arisen  a  few  years  after  his  ai>-  '  by  smelting,  the  silver  all  goes  wi 
pointinent,  he  went  to  Kome.  where  ho  spent  which  is  run  out;  and  from  tbif  s^ 
about  four  years,  and  ac<piire<I  great  reputa-  either  by  the  process  of  cupella 
titm  f<»r  skill  in  anatomy  and  medirine.     As    by  crystallization,  or  other  ivu. 

soon   as  the  troubles  in  IVrgainus  had  passed    ores  however  do  not  all  C0ui«iii        •% 
away,  (lalen  hastened  back;  but  hardly  had    to  render  its  extraction  pri      th 
he  reached  his  destination  when  he  wns  sun)-     separation  is  bo  cheaply  Cm         -xa 
mwned  by  the  emperors  Man'us  Aurelius  and     of  silver  to  the  ton  of  letti-         [  p 
Verus  to  attend   tiicm  at   A<iuileia  where  a    operation.    Galena  rich  in       rr^'isi 
pestilence  raged  in  the  camp.     Vrru'»  <lied  (»f    of  numerous  veins  in  the  k 
a}»(»plexy  on  the  way  to  Rome,  and  (Jali-n  ac-  .  morphic  rocks  of  New  E  i 

com]ianied  Marcus  Aurelius  tiiither.     When  re-     states;  but  the  more  A 
tiimiiiL'  to  the  camp  after  the  ap(>tlMM»>i>  of  hi^  '  U^ss  certain  is  the  yield  c^.        r  i 
collea^jcue.  Marcus  Aurelius  urued  (iaU-n  to  :k'-     ty,  and  few  of  this  character  1      v  w 
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pn»fit«Mt*  to  work.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon-  I  (one  Gormim)  newspapers,  and  12  churches. — 
shire.  Knirltind,  mines  of  argentiferous  galena  '  Galena  was  laid  out  in  1827,  and  incorporated 
havo  heen  worked  profitahly  for  centuries,  as  a  city  in  1839,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
evt-n  when  a  product  of  U  or  10  oz.  of  silver  to  sulphuret  of  lead  so  called,  which  ahounds  in 
tlu*  ton  of  silver-load  was  reipiired  to  pay  the  |  the  locality.  (See  Lead.) 
expt'U-^e  of  !!ieparation.  The  ricla^st  nietal  was  j  GALGOPITHEITS.  See  Fltixo  Lestur. 
from  the  oren  of  mines  near  Beer  Alston  in  Dev-  :  GlLESIl'S,  CjUh  Valeriu  JUiImImis,  a  Roman 
on^hire,  whi<li  yielded  from  80  to  120  oz.  of  i  enjperor,  reipned  from  A.  I).  305  to  811.  A 
Hilver  t<»  the  ton  (»f  lead ;  one  |>ortion  of  the  :  native  of  Dacia  and  the  son  of  a  peasant,  ho 
niiue!4.  known  iu<  tiie  South  llooe,  yielded  lead  :  distinguished  himself  in  the  armies  by  his 
containimr  140  o/.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  These  i  courage,  and  was  appointed  CVsar  in  21*2  by 
mines,  though  now  of  little  im|>ortance,  were  '  I)i<K*letian,  whose  daughter  ho  married.  Re- 
famous  for  their  production  in  the  time  of  Ed-  I  ceiving  Thrace  and  Macedonia  for  his  province, 
ward  I.  and  11.     The  most  celebrated  mines  !  he  was  defeated  by  the  Persian  king  Karses, 


of  argentiferous  galena  in  the  L'nite<l  States 
are  tho>e  i>l'  the  Washoe  district,  Nevada. 
Galena  may  be  formed  artiticially  by  fusing 
lead  with  sulphur. 

GALK.\.I,  a  city,  port  of  delivery,  and  the 
county  seat  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  and  the 
centre  of  the  region  known  as  the  "Galena 
lead  mines,"  ^ituated  on  both  sides  of  the  Ga- 
lena river.  0  m.  from  its  month  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  N.   division  of  the  Illinois 


but  was  so  disdainfully  receive<l  by  the  em- 
peror at  Antitx'h  on  Ills  return  that  he  again 
set  out,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Per^ian  king.  He 
now  extorted  from  Diocletian  an  edict  of 
proscription  against  Christumity,  which  was 
l>loo<Iily  executed.  After  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  in  ^Oo  he  reigned  over  the  East; 
but  when  Italy  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
usurper  Maxentius,  he  marched  thither  to  be- 


Ceutral  railroad,  14  m.  S.  E.  of  Dubucpie,  I  .siege  Rome,  which  he  had  never  yet  seen,  but 
Iowa;  pop.  in  inriu,  fi.oot;  in  IBiJO,  H.iyii;  in  ■  was  defeated  by  Maxentius (307).  The  rest  of 
1870,  7,01  <),  of  whom  2,473  were  foreigners.  |  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  draining  of  lakes 
Galena  river  is  generally  navigable  for  any  and  the  clearing  of  forests, 
•toamhu.ats  that  can  ascend  the  rapids  of  the  ■  GALES.  I.  Jawph,  an  American  journalist, 
lfi*isi^4ipi>i.  The  groiinti  upon  which  the  city  is  <  born  in  England  about  1700,  died  in  Raleigh, 
built  rises  abruptly  at  a  short  distance  from  the  N.  (■.,  Aug.  24,  1841.  He  was  originally  a 
river  on  b(»th  sides  and  some  of  the  bluffs  reach  printer  and  bookseller  at  Shettield,  where  he 
a  height  of  upward  of  2oo  ft.  These  blutls,  '  founded  and  published  the  *^  Sheffield  Regis- 
which  encircle  the  whole  city,  are  composed  ter."  His  republi(?an  principles  involved  him 
of  mountain  limestone,  nuil  give  the  place  an  |  in  difficulty  with  the  government,  and  in  17'J3 
extremely  irregular  and  picturesijue  afipear-  ,  he  sold  his  journal  to  James  M<mtgomery  the 
ance.  The  streets  rise  one  above  another,  and  iM>et,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  lie 
communicate  with  each  other  by  steps.  The  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  conducted 
public  and  private  buildings  are  mostly  of  the  ** Independent  Gazetteer"  for  two  or  three 
brick.  an<l  many  of  them  in  a  gocnl  style  of  ■  years,  and  introcluced  the  j)ractico  of  report- 
architecture.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  river  are  ing  by  shorthand  the  debates  in  congress.  In 
a  line  hi:rh  si'hool  building,  the  United  States  1799  he  sold  the  pai»er  to  Samuel  Harrison 
marine  hospital  (now  used  by  the  normal  Smith  and  removed  to  Raleigh,  X.  C,  where 
school  I.  and  the  g«.>vernment  building,  aocom-  ,  he  e>tabli8hed  the  **  Register/'  which  ho  con- 
mudatinir  the  custom  house  and  post  office.  ,  ducte<l  for  nearly  40  years.  II.  jMei^h,  son  of 
In  the  environs  are  many  streams  of  water,  !  the  preceding,  born  at  Eckington,  near  Shef- 
which  atford  ample  power  for  manutacturing  field,  April  lo,  17^0,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
purjKjses.  The  <'ity  contains  an  inui  foundery,  j  July  21,  IHOo.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
two  manufactories  of  furniture,  a  woollen  mill,  ;  ver»ity  of  North  Carolina,  went  to  Philadel- 
twi>  tlour  mills,  a  s:iw  mill,  two  planing  mills,  .  phia  to  learn  the  art  of  printing,  and  in  I807 
and  a  s;ish  and  blind  factory.  There  are  two  i  settled  at  Washington  as  the  assistant  and 
national  banks,  with  a  ca]>ital  of  $325,000. '  atU-rwanl  as  the  partner  of  Samuel  IIarris<»n 
For  the  ye.'ir  ending  June  oO,  1873,  the  number  Smith,  who  in  180(»  had  removed  the  **  Inde- 
of  vi*si*<'ls  behmging  to  the  port  was  ♦»!»,  with  '  pendent  Gazetteer*^  to  Washingt<»n  and changini 
an  afrgregate  tonnage  of  7,7S2,  of  which  25  of  its  name  to  the  "National  Intelligi'ncer."  In 
8,76*^  tims  Were  >teamers,  and  35  of  4,(»19  tons  ,  ISlo  Mr.  (Jales  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
barges.  The  Miipnunts  in  1^72  were  8(»0,000  journal,  which  was  published  tri-weekly.  In 
bnf^hels  of  oats,  75,('0o  j.igs  of  lead,  4.0O0  tons  1812  he  tcM»k  into  partnership  his  brother-in- 
of  zinc'  ore,  70,ooo  barrels  <>f  flour,  4ii.(Mio  of  law,  Mr.  William  W.  Seaton,  and  in  January, 
pork  and  lanl,  42.0<»odres>*eil  hogs,  and  2."iO,ooo  1813,  l>egan  to  issue  the  "National  Intelli- 
fbs.  <»f  meat  in  hulk;  recei|>ts,  7JKK>,(ion  tV^t  of  ;  gencer  "  daily.  It  was  ctmtinuetl  till  18«'i7. 
loniber.  I'ho  Northwestern  (lerman-English  |  Ci.iLESBl'SG«  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Borinal  sch<M)l  in  1S72  had  t»  instructors  and  r»2  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago,  Hurlington, 
ttndentrf.  The  number  of  public  schools  was'  and  Ciuincyrailnmd,  at  the  junction  t>f  the  Hur- 
16,  Iiaving  19  teachers  and  893  pupils.  There .  lington  and  Peoria  branches,  UU)  m.  W.  S.  W. 
•re  one  daily,  one  triweekly,  and  three  weekly  ,  of  Chicago  and  40  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Burlington, 
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Iowa;  pop.  in  18fi0,  4,953;  in  1870, 10,158,  of 
whom  3,130  were  foreijrners.  It  is  surrounded 
\>y  a  ricli  fanning  re^on,  and  has  an  active 
trade.  The  macliine  shops  and  stock  yards  of 
the  railroad  conipanj  are  situated  here,  and 
the  city  also  contains  three  large  founderies,  a 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
two  hotels.  It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  Lombard 
university  (Universalist),  organized  in  1857, 
wliich  in  1871-'2  had  11  professors  and  in- 
structors, 105  students  (32  collegiate),  and  a 
library  of  3,3(>0  volumes;  and  of  Knox  college 
(Congregational),  organized  in  1841,  which  had 
15  professors  and  instructors,  829  students  (68 
collegiate),  and  a  library  of  6,200  volumes, 
l^oth  institutions  admit  females.  There  were 
•67  public  schools  in  1872,  including  a  high 
school,  having  50  teachers  and  2,821  pupils. 
The  city  library  contains  0,500  volumes,  and 
that  of  the  young  men's  library  association 
4,n00  volumes.  There  are  three  national  banks, 
with  $350,000  capital,  a  daily,  a  semi-weekly, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  monthly  period- 
ical (Swedish),  and  15  churches,  of  which  three 
are  Swedish,  one  Gennan,  and  two  colored. 

GALESVILLE)  a  town  and  the  capital  of 
Tremjieiileau  co.,  "Wisconsin,  situated  on  Bea- 
ver creek,  about  0  m.  from  the  Mississi[>pi,  and 
120  m.  N.  W.  (»f  Madison;  pop.  in  1870,  1.068. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Galesville  university  (Method- 
ist), organized  in  1855,  which  in  1872-'3  had 
5  j>rofessors,  145  students  (35  collegiate  and 
110  preparatory),  and  a  library  of  4,500  vol- 
umes. The  town  was  laid  out  in  1854  by  the 
Hon.  George  (iale,  who  gave  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  endowment  of  the  university. 

GALiriA  (Ger.  GaliUien,  Pol.  Galieya),  a 
crownland  or  province  of  the  Cisleithan  divi- 
sion of  the  Austro-IIungarian  empire,  now  com- 
l)rising  the  kingdom  of  (Talicia  and  Lodomeria, 
the  duchy  of  Ausoliwitz  (Oswiecim)  and  Zator, 
and  the  {jrand  duchv  of  Cracow.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  47=*  41)'  anil  50^  50'  X.,  and  Ion.  18° 
54'  and  20^  35'  E.,  and  is  bounded  X.  by  Rus- 
sian Poland,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated 
by  tlie  Vistula,  E.  by  Kussia,  S.  by  Bukowina 
and  Hungary,  being  separated  from  the  latter 
by  the  Carpathian  ridge,  and  AV.  by  Austrian 
and  IVns-^iau  SiU-sia;  area,  30,309  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  December,  1^72  (e-^timated),  5,029,301.  Its 
S.  part  is  oceupied  by  the  N.  branches  of  the 
Carpathians,  which  in  some  parts  rise  to  a 
heigiit  of  r),000  1^.,  and  in  some  {)eaks  above 
8,oi»o.  Tlie  central  region  is  hilly;  the  north- 
ern bel(>n;:s  to  tlie  great  Polish  plain.  From 
theCarfMithians  and  their  otlVhoots  descend  all 
the  rivers  which  cross  the  country,  flowing 
mostly  in  a  X.  an<l  partly  in  a  S.  E.  direction. 
Those  tlowing  X.,  the  Biala,  Sola,  Skawa,  Ka- 
ba,  Ounajec,  Wisb'ka,  San  ( wliich  divides  the 
<'«'nntry  into  two  une<inal  parts),  and  the  Bug, 
are  tributaries  of  tl»e  Vistula;  the  Prnth  and 
the  I)nie-iter  tlow  S.  E.,  the  tormer  to  the  I)an- 
i:l»e,  the  latter,  with  its  jitlluents  the  Strv, 
Svred.  and  Podhorce.  to  the  Black  sea.  Tliere 
art-  S'lim*  marshes  in  the  X.  E.  part  of  the  plain. 


and  numerons  moantain  lakes,  ealled  ^eyMof 
the  sea,**  in  the  Carpathians,  some  &t  keifsba 
of  3,000  to  4,000  ft    The  climate  is  beaMiT  l«l 
cold[,  the  country  being  exposed  to  the  viztdt 
from  the  east  and  north,  and  closed  ipaMi 
those  from  the  south;  the  winters  ar«  kap. 
The  soil  is  varied,  only  the  lower  regiuB.  vhot 
loam  and  sand  prevail,  being  prodnctiTe,  ui 
in  some  places  fertile ;  the  moantains  are  rocky 
and  sterile,  or  wooded.     Tobacco  and  aH  tkt 
common   grains,   fruits,    and  'vegetables  lit 
raised.    There  are  few  vinejarda,  sod  Ami 
yield  no  wine.    The  pine  prevails  in  the  ibr* 
ests,  but  the  oak  and  beach  also  grov  to  a 
imposing  size.     Honeys  and  wax,  potsfh  oi 
tar,  are  made  in  larare  nnan titles.    The  rinn 
are  rich  in  various  kinds  of  fish.    The  cUtf 
mineral  productions  are  iron,  which  ii 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Carpathisaii: 
mostly  from  the  celebrated  rock  sail 
Wieliczka  and  Bochnia  in  the  viciniij  w 
cow,  and  partly  from  saline  sprinies  ii 
eastern  parts  of  the  country;   solfij 
duced  chiefly  at  Swosowice ;  coal,  in 
tory  of  Cracow ;  and  naplitlia.     Leaci, 
zinc,  silver,  and  gold  are  also  fonnd.    Ik 
habitants  belong  mostly  to  two  Slavic  l 
the  Poles  and  the  Ruthenians,  the  fo 
dominating  in  western  (86  to  4  per 
latter  in  eastern  Galicia  (67  to  20  prr 
the  remainder  being  Germans  and  J«vil 
the  whole  country'  the  Poles  are  abor*  ^ 
the  Ruthenians  45  per  cent.     The 
mostly  of  Polish  descent,  vivaci< 
and  ardently  attached  to  their  natwu* 
peasants  are  hardy,  rude,  sluggish,  ai>^ 
the  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous  in 
of  which  they  often  form  half  the  ik* 
are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ] 
dress,  and  an  unpleasant  German  jtevua. 
cation,  agriculture,  and  industry  are  bi 
wealth  is  rare;   excessive  misery. 
among  the  Jews  and  mountaineers, 
Distilleries  abound  in  the  vil 
and  trading  shops  in  the  tov      ,,«w>^ 
Jews,  who  before  the  re  vol  u      t  of 
excluded  by  the  govemi  if        i 

proper  and  villages.    Makauiactorc* . 
considerable  progress;  the  chief  lUi 
duced  are  linen,  woollens,  paper,  woo 
sils,  tobacco,  leather,  imitati*      Jew     - 
potters*  ware,  and  glass.     Co  ■ 

and  carried  on  mostly  by  Je\« «,  tm 
mercial  cities  being  Cracow,  Brodf . 
ber^;,  the  capital.     The  chief  expo 
anil  horses,  grain,  salt,  timher.  i 
and  hides,  and  wool.     Brody 
for  the  transit  trade  with  Rnsi 
Catholics,  about  2,600,000.   Lia«e 
Przemysl,  Tamow,  and  C      \ 
bishop    at    lumbers;    th«  ■ 

Greek  united  church,  about  A^i 
Ruthenians,  have  an  arclihiahoi 
a  bishitp  at  Przemytd ;  the  m  ■ 

about  1,400,  mostly  Molda*     ■ 
bibliopric  of  Czemowitx 
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united  Armenians,  2,100,  have  an  ardibishop  '  province  was  divided  into  E.  and  W.  Galicia. 
at  Lomberp;  t!ie  Protestants  (.34,000  Lutherans,  I  A  part  was  ce<led  in  1801)  to  the  duchy  of  War- 
5,8(Hj  l^otbnncd)  have  a  superintendent  in  the  '  saw,  and  was  afterward  annexed  to  Russian 
same  city ;  the  Jows,  about  580,000,  have  no  '  Poland ;  another  part  was  converted  by  the 
hierarcliic'jil  centralization.  Only  30  per  cent.  ,  treaty  of  Vienna  into  the  republic  of  Cracow 
of  the  cliildren  of  .so)hk>I  ape  attend  any  school.  '  (1815),  and  was  annexed  to  Austria  atUT  the 
There  are  two  universities,  at  Lemberg  and  i  Polish  rising  of  February,  1846,  which  wan 
Cracow.  The  Polish  students  (554  in  Lemberg  I  suppressed  in  Galicia  through  a  frightful  slaugh- 
and  032  in  Cracow)  number  nearly  three  times  i  ter  of  the  nobility  by  the  peasantry.  Jnsignifl- 
as  many  as  the  Huthenian  (430  in  Lemberg  and    cant  attempts  at  insurrection  were  made  in  the 


14  in  Cracow).  The  number  of  literary  pro- 
ductions has  of  late  largely  increased,  and  the 
Kuthenians  are  making  great  efforts  to  dis- 


spring  of  1848  at  Cracow  and  Loml>erg.  The 
constitutional  r{*gime  which  began  in  that  year 
was  short-lived;   several  conspiracies,  aiming 


lod^v  the  Polish  as  the  literary  language  in  >  at  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  were 
their  districts,  but  as  yet  with  very  little  sue-  I  detected  and  severely  punished.  A  return  to 
cess.  (See  Poland,  LANorAOE  and  Litera-  I  a  liberal  policy  took  place  in  180O,  and  (iaiicia 
TFRE  OF,  and  UrTHESiANs.)  At  the  head  of  .  received  its  representation  in  the  Vienna  Heichs- 
the  administration  is  a  stadtholder  or  gov-  |  rath  under  the  constitution  of  186],  and  again 
ornor.  to  whom  are  suliordinate  the  political  ;  under  th^t  of  1867.  In  this  body,  however, 
nfiagistracit's  of  Lemberg  and  Cracow  and  74  the  Polish  representatives  generally  sided  with 
BfzirkMhauptmanmrhaften.  There  are  su-  |  the  Czechs  and  other  federalists,  in  opposition 
preme  rmirtsot  justice  at  Lemberg  and  Cracow.  '  to  the  German  minority,  which  aimed  at  pre- 
The  di- 1  consists  of  the  provin<?ial  marshal,  serving  the  unity  of  Cisleithan  Austria.  Vari- 
thc  3  arclibishops  and  the  3  Catholic  bisho])s  :  ous  attempts  to  conciliate  them  by  specMal  con- 
(the  see  •»!'  Cracow  has  long  been  vacant),  the  !  cessions  proved  futile,  and  the  Keiclisrath 
recttirs  of  the  universities  of  Lemberg  and  '  finally  baffled  this  (»p[M>sition  by  the  electoral 
Cra<-ow,  44  de[>uties  of  large  landed  estates,  4  |  reform  law  of  1873,  which  substituted  direct 
of  the  'Hpital,  3  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  j  elections  to  the  Vienna  assembly  by  districts 
and  indii-itry  ( Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  Hnnly),  16  for  elections  by  the  |>rovincial  diets.  This  at 
of  the  towns  and  industrial  places,  and  74  of  the  I  once  divided  the  Galician  rej)resi'ntation,  as  in 
rural  commtinities.  Galicia  is  the  only  l^rge  the  elections  toward  the  close  of  that  year  the 
ilivisi'in  of  the  cm[)ire  which  has  no  regular  '  Ruthenians  carried  a  number  of  districts  in 
fortres-i;  transportation  of  troops,  however,  is  '  direct  hostility  to  the  Polish  national  interest, 
facilitated  by  jiocmI  roads,  as  well  as  by  exten-  ,  The  policy  of  abstention,  in  which  the  Poles 
•ive  railway  linos,  whicli  connect  Cracow  and  '  formerly  followed  the  Czeclis,  was  abandoniMl. 
Leniber;:  with  each  other  and  with  all  the  (For  further  historical  details,  see  Aihtuia, 
principal  cities  of  the   empire. — The  earliest  '  Cracow,  and  Polaxd.) 

regular  Settlement  of  (ralicia  was  by  the  Kuthe- I  GiLICIA*  an  old  province,  now  a  captaincy 
nians  n*'»l.  /»*'//<////),  who  now  occupy  the  east-  general,  of  N.  W.  Spain,  comprising  the  modern 
em  division,  also  called  Red  Russia.  This  was  provinces  of  Corunna,  Lutro,  Orense,  and  Ponte- 
occupied  toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century  vedra,  Inmnded  N.  and  W.  by  the  -\tlantic,  S. 
by  the  Magyars,  then  passimr  to  Hungary.  Lo-  by  Portugal,  and  E.  by  Asturias  and  Leon; 
donieria,  K.  of  m'wlern  Galicia,  and  then  con-  area.  1 1,344  s<|.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,ooO,oon.  It 
nected  with  it,  was  sub<lued  bv  the  Russians  at  '  is  intersected  bv  numerous  narri»w  valle\s.  and 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  Various  '  is  mostly  mountain<ius,  as  the  western  cimtinua- 
principalities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Halicz  tion  of  the  Cantabrian  range  spreads  over  the 
(fn»m  whi<"li  the  present  name  of  the  country  is  greatest  part  of  the  province,  and  watered  by 
derived),  were  suh-^equeiitly  formed  under  the  numerous  torrents,  streams,  and  rivers*  The 
protection  «»f  the  kinu's  of  Ilunirary.  About  most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  tht*  Miflo  or 
the  middle  of  the  l:Uh  century  (iaiicia  was  an-  Minho,  with  its  affluents  the  Sil  and  the  Tea, 
nexed  to  Lithuania,  in  the  early  part  of  the  the  Ulla,  and  the  Tambre,  which  all  become 
14th  to  Moseow,  an<l  at>er  the  death  of  the  last  navigable  in  their  h»wer  course  and  empty  into 
prince  of  Halicz  (L'Uo)  to  Poland  under  the  the  Atlantic,  forming  there  wide  estuaries,  or 
reign  of  Casimir  the  (Jreat.  F'rom  that  time  '  rias^  and  safe  harbors.  The  coast,  beinir  rug- 
it  shared  the  destinies  of  tlie  latter  country,  ged  and  more  bn»ken  than  those  of  -\sturias 
down  to  the  time  of  the  first  partition  of  "  and  Biscay,  owing  to  thi.*  viohnt  currents  of 
Poland  in  1772,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  em-  the  Atlantic  in  these  latitudes,  presents  many 
prc'i^s  Maria  Theresa,  (m  the  ground  (»f  the  old  deep  inlets  and  hifty  pn>m<mtorieH.  Among  its 
claim**  nf  the  cn»wn  of  Hunirary.  It  received  excellent  harbors  are  th(>se  of  Ferrol,  »*aid  to 
the  title  «»f  kinirtlom  of  (iaiicia  and  Lodomeria,  be  the  best  in  EuroiH?,  and  Vigo,  the  principal 
thoiiL'!i  Lodtuneria  was  in  the  ]M»ssi*ssion  of  port  on  the  W.  coast,  which  is  connecte<l  by 
Knssiji.  Hiikowina  was  in  1777  united  with  it,  rail  with  Corunna.  Tlie  climate  i«*  coM  in  the 
and  reriiaini'd  so  until  made  a  separate  crown-  interior  and  the  mor\*  elevate<l  reirions,  temfie- 
!:ind  ill  \^\\y  The  last  division  c»f  P(dand  rate  in  the  lower cotmtry  and  ah»ng  the  coast. 
f  17'».")»  hroiiiTht  new  frai'ments  of  that  country  The  proportion  (»f  arable  land  is  very  limited, 
into  the  jiosscssit^n  of  the  llapj^burirs,  and  the    The  soil  produces  flax,  maize,  barley,  wheat. 
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and  nn  nbundanco  of  fraits,  whicb  coDstitute 
tlic  iimin  food  of  the  population;  the  best 
oranges  and  wine  are  found  in  the  S.  part. 
Fishing  and  navigation  form  a  princi])al  part 
of  tlie  industry  of  tlie  people,  who  also  mann- 
facture  linen  for  domestic  use.  The  inhabi- 
tants, called  Gallcgos,  are  hardj  and  robust, 
and  speak  a  dialect  greatly  ditiering  from  the 
common .  8])2mish.  About  100,000  of  them 
yearly  leave  their  country,  supplying  the  larger 
cities  of  Spain  and  Portugal  with  porters  and 
servants,  and  the  neighboring  provinces  with 
hands  for  the  harvest,  their  wives  perfonning 
the  work  in  the  house  imd  the  labor  in  the 
field  during  their  absence.  The  chief  towns  are 
Corunna,  the  capital,  Ferrol,  Pontevedra,  Vigo, 
Lugo,  Santiago  de  Compostela  (the  ancient 
capital ),  and  Orense. — Galicia  was  in  antiquity 
the  country  of  the  Artabri  and  a  section  of 
Gallttjcia.  After  the  invasioii  of  Spain  by  the 
barbarians,  in  the  commencement  of  the  5th 
century,  it  was  successively  conquered  by  the 
Suevi,  Visigoths,  and  Saracens.  Ferdinand  L 
of  Castile,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  century, 
erected  it  into  a  kingdom  for  one  of  his  sons, 
who  was  soon  deprived  of  his  throne  and 
estates  by  his  brother  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile. 
Galicia  was  subseciuently  often  held  by  the 
younger  sons  of  the  kings  of  Castile  as  an 
apanage,  became  independent  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  was  finally  annexed  to  his  dominions 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

GALILEE,  the  northernmost  of  the  three  west- 
ern main  divisions  of  Palestine  in  tiie  time  of 
the  Konians,  subdivided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee.  Upper  Galilee  was  bounded  N.  and  W. 
by  Mt.  Lebanon,  C<i*le-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  E. 
by  the  Jordan,  and  S.  by  Lower  Galilee.  Tliis 
division  was  called  (ialilee  of  the  nations,  or 
of  the  gentiles,  because  of  the  mixed  nature  of 
its  ])opulation.  It  embraced  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali,  and  the  northern  part  of 
A  slier.  Lower  Galilee  was  bounde<l  N.  by 
Upper  Galilee,  W.  by  Phoenicia  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, E.  by  the  lake  of  Tiberias  or  Gen- 
nesaret,  and  S.  by  Samaria.  This  division 
contained  the  ancient" territory  of  Zebulon  and 
parts  of  Issacbar  and  Asher.  The  inhabitants 
of  (ialilee  spoke  a  rude,  corrupt  dialect,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Jews  in  Samaria  and  Judea, 
an(!  were  noted  for  their  turbulent  and  rebel- 
lions spirit.  It  contained  most  of  the  places 
noted  in  the  history  of  Christ,  such  as  Naza- 
reth, Cana,  and  Capernaum.  The  apostles 
were  all  (ialileans  bv  birth  or  residence.  The 
chief  city  of  Ui>per  (ralilee  was  C«)sarea  Phi- 
lippi ;  of  Lower  CJalilee,  Tiberias,  which  after 
the  di'struction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
became  the  principal  religious  centre  of  the 
Jews  in  northern  Palestine. 

G.4LILKE,   Sfa   of.      S^e    (iK.VNFSARET. 

CaLIL»)  GALILFJ  ((Galileo,  by  which  he  is 
comnmnly  known,  being  his  Christian  name), 
an  Italiiin  philosopher  and  niiithomaticlan,  born 
in  Pisii,  l-\-l).  IT),  ir»G4,  dit'd  in  Arcetri,  Jan.  8, 
1042.     lie  came  of  a  noble  Florentine  family, 


whose  original  name  was  Booiunti*  which  iIict 
exchanged  for  that  of  Galilei  about  the  midcUie' 
of  the  14th  century.     Vincenzo,  the  father  of 
the  philoeopher,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  tbr 
author  of  a  number  of  treatiaea  on  nuric.    Ht 
was  unable  to  give  his  aona  a  tboroocrh  edara- 
tion,  but  Galileo  acquired,  amid  Tariouf  dis- 
couragements, a  fair  knowledge  of  the  dasMf 
and  the  common  branches  of  learning,  and  abo 
of  music,  drawing,  and  painting.     The  lut 
named  art  he  seems  to  hare  resolred  npoo  nl- 
tivating  as  a  profession,  bnt  his  father  sent  In 
to  Pisa  to  study  medicine,  where  he  was  na- 
triculated  at  the  oniTersity  aa  a  acholar  in  aitu 
Nov.  6,  1681,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  ede- 
brated  botanist  Cnsalpinos.    lie  still  employed 
his  leisure  in  his  favorite  branehea  of  the  tie 
arts,  and  his  love  of  drawing  led  him  to  Haif 
geometry.    After  many  fruitleas  remonstmm 
his  father  left  him  to  the  natnral  bent  of  hii 
genius.  His  first  discovery  was  about  1563.  i 
he  was  led  to  infer  the  isochroniam  of       n- 
bration  of  the  pendulum  hj  noticinfr 
lar  swinging  of  a  lamp  in  the  cathed      vli 
Though  it  was  50  years  before  thv  phii 
pher  a])plied  his  discovery  to  dockworL  k 
once  perceived  its  importance,  i        e 
to  be  employed  by  physiciana  in  cv 

Eulses  of  tlieir  patients.    Some  time  i      n 
aving  read  the  treatise  of  Archimcdci 
floating  bodies,  he  invented  a  bydn 
anc«,  and  wrote  a  description  ^  it,  « 
troduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  Gnido  »■ 
the  mechanist  and  mathematician.    A  tm 
the  centre  of  gravity  waa  indirectly 
of  securing  for  him  at  the  age  of  25  a  pr 
ship  of  mathematics  in  the  ualvenitj  ut  j 
The  salary  was  but  60  crowna,  and  he  hip 
look  for  his  support  partly  to  i  ] 

His  sarcastic  attacks  upon  the 
Aristotelians,  although    his    i  « 

fortified  with  carefiil  ezperimeuM^ 
host  of  enemies,  whose  ani  r  i 

for  the  rest  of  his  life.    E« 
error  of  supporing  that  the  vow 
bodies  is  proportional  to  their  « 
ting  fall  unequal  weighta  at  the  i 
the  top  of  the  leaning  tow«sr  ok  j 
ing  that  the  trifling  differenoa  of 
in  their  respective  desoenta  waa  ow 
to  the  resistance  of  the.  air.     Tha 
father  in  1591  impoaad  n]        b 
supporting  the  fiunily.     bv      i 
interest  of  Ubaldi  pn        d  u»a 
ment  of  professor  of  i     u  ■ 

in  the  university  of  xrai 
tion,  upon  which  he  eni«i«d 
1()92,  gave  him  a  salary  « 
CRabled  hiro  to  remove  ir        m 
the  Iiostility  of  the   A 
his  existence.    He  co  i  i 

machines  for  the  itat«^  i         < 
tises  on  gnomonics,  i 
chitecture,  and  even  ion 
livercd  in  the  form  of  lec 
made  a  kind  of 
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and  water  were  employed.  Daring  this  period 
he  began  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Kep- 
ler, which  continued  until  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  about  the  same  time  appeared  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sphere  after  the  Ptolemaio  system^ 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Galileo  on  rather 
insufficient  grounds.  It  was  published  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Soniaschi  at  Venice 
(R(»me,  1656).  Probably  between  the  years 
1593  and  1597  Galileo  became  a  convert  to 
the  Coi>emican  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  the  snn ;  but  it  is  im|>ossible  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  important  event  m  his  life,  for 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Kepler  (1597),  that  in  def- 
erence to  public  opinion  he  did  not  declare  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrine* 
for  some  years  after  he  had  formed  it.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  professorship  the 
Venetian  senate  appointed  him  for  six  years 
more,  and  raided  his  salary  to  820  florins.  In 
1604,  a  new  star  of  remarkable  brilliancy  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  constellation  Serpentarins, 
he  attacked  the  popular  notion  that  it  was  a 
meteor,  and  proved  by  the  absence  of  parallax 
that  it  was  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system. 
Hia  apfKiintment  at  the  university  was  again  re- 
newed, with  an  addition  of  200  florins  to  his 
Mdary.  The  crowds  that  came  to  hear  him 
were  now  so  great  that  ho  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  lecture  in  the  open  air.  In  1609  a 
report  reached  him  at  V^enice  that  a  Dutchman 
luul  constructed  an  instrument  which  had  the 
property  of  making  distant  objects  seem  near. 
On  his  return  to  Padua  the  philosopher  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the 
mystery,  and,  after  trying  several  combinations 
of  lenses,  succeeded  in  making  an  instrument 
which  magnified  three  times.  It  consisted 
merely  of  a  leaden  organ  pipe,  with  a  plano- 
convex glass  at  one  end  and  a  plano-concave 
at  the  other.  This  he  carried  to  Venice,  where 
it  at  once  became  an  object  of  the  intensest 
poblio  curiosity.  He  presented  it  to  the  sen- 
Ate,  who  thereupon  confirmed  him  in  his  profes- 
•orship  for  life,  and  raised  his  salary  to  1,000 
florins.  Galileo  soon  constructed  another  tele- 
scope which  magnified  eight  times,  and  at 
length  a  thini  which  had  a  power  of  80.  The 
wonders  of  the  heavens  now  unfolde<l  to  him, 
which  no  man  had  ever  seen  before,  filled  him 
with  '*  incredible  delight''  His  earliest  obaer- 
TatiouA  were  upon  the  moon,  whose  inequali- 
ties of  surface  he  was  the  first  to  trace.  He 
■aw  myriads  of  stars  in  the  milky  way,  counted 
40  in  ttie  Pleiades,  and  at  length,  on  Jan.  18, 
1610,  after  six  nights^  observation,  discovered 
the   revolution  of  four  satellites  around  the 

{planet  Jupiter.  He  did  not  publish  this  intel- 
igence  until  by  repeated  examination,  up  to 
March  22,  he  had  insured  himself  against  the 
danger  of  mistake.  The  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries, which  he  entitled  Sidrrfus  Xun^iuSy 
the  '*  Sidereal  Messenger,''  was  received  by  the 
astronomers  of  the  old  school  with  insulU  and 
incre<lnlity.  Some  exclaimed  against  the  im- 
piety of  scooping  out  valleys  from  the  fair  face 


of  the  moon ;  aome  attempted  to  explain  away 
the  satellitea  of  Jupiter  as  mere  appearances 
caused  by  reflected  light.  A  professor  in  the 
university  of  Padua  argued  that  as  there  were 
only  seven  metals,  seven  davs  in  the  week,  and 
seven  apertures  in  a  man's  head,  so  there  coold 
be  bnt  seven  planets ;  and  when  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  visibility  of  the  satellites  through  the 
telescope,  he  reasoned  that,  being  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  they  were  useless,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  exist  Several  persons  claimed 
a  prior  discovery  of  the  "Jovian  planets,"  and 
the  astronomer  Zaoh,  as  late  as  1788,  claimed 
for  Thomas  Harriot  the  credit  of  having  ob- 
served them  on  Jan.  16,  1610,  some  time  be- 
fore Galileo's  discovery  was  made  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  David  Brewster,  however,  Har- 
riot did  not  see  them  till  Oct.  17.  Viviani,  in 
his  life  of  Galileo,  tells  ns  that  the  telescope  led 
him  to  the  construction  of  the  compound  mi- 
croscope, and  that  he  presented  one  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
gave  Galileo  1,000  florins,  and  made  him  his 
philosopher  and  mathematician  with  a  libe- 
ral salary  and  nominal  duties.  He  now  re- 
moved to  Florence.  To  guard  against  fbtnre 
attempts  to  steal  his  laurels,  he  published  his 
subsequent  discoveries  in  enigmas,  and  thus  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  announced  that 
Saturn  was  *' triple,"  an  appearance  which 
Hnygens  subsequently  showed  was  caused  by 
that  planet's  rings.  Galileo  was  the  flrst  to 
notice  that  Venus  exhibits  phases  like  those  of 
the  moon ;  and  if  not  the  nrst  to  descry  spots 
on  the  sun's  disk,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to 
note  their  peculiarities,  and  to  infer  from  them 
the  snn's  rotation.  Some  of  these  ot»servation8 
were  made  in  1611  at  Rome,  which  he  then 
visited  for  the  first  time,  where  he  erected  his 
telescope  in  the  Quirinal  garden  belonging  to 
Cardinal  Bandini.  He  was  received  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  became  a  meml>er  of  the 
famous  Lincean  academy.  In  1612  he  com- 
bated in  his  work  on  the  laws  of  floating  l>odies 
the  common  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  sub- 
stances to  sink  or  swim  in  water  dei>en<ls  on 
their  shape.  With  this  period  in  his  lite  tlie 
philosopher  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  began  to  acquire  a 
dangerous  intensity.  Tlie  Gopemican  system, 
which  he  had  long  taught  in  public,  aflbrded 
a  good  pretext  for  attacking  him.  Ttie  sun's 
revolution  roimd  the  earth  was  thought  to  be 
a  truth  of  Scripture.  Certain  Tuscan  ecclesi- 
astics began  to  preach  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  sending  our  world  spinning  through 
space,  and  a  sarcastic  Dominican  hurle<l  a  ser- 
mon at  Galileo  from  the  text:  Viri  GalilmL 
quid  statin  adBpicirntrt  in  ecelum  f  **  Ye  men  of 
(talilee,  why  stand  ye  lo(»king  up  into  lieaven  7  ^ 
In  1618  Galileo  a<Mreft«ed  a  letter  to  his  pupil 
Castelli,  showing  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
should  be  interprete<l  according  to  po|»nlar 
ideas,  and  that  the  Ptolemaic  i^stem  is  really 
as  much  at  variance  with  it  as  uic  CopemleaiL 
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This  was  followed  by  one  to  Christina,  grand 
duchess  dowiifTor  of  Tuscany,  reiterating  his 
views,  and  suj»porting  them  by  quotations  from 
the  writin<rs  of  the  fathers.  A  Dominican, 
I.orini,  hiid  a  copy  of  the  Castelli  letter  before 
the  Koinau  inquisition  in  February,  1615,  but 
the  inquisitors  refused  to  act  in  the  matter, 
reinarkin;r  that  by  confining  himself  to  the 
system  and  its  demonstration,  and  letting  alone 
tiie  Scrriptures,  Galileo  would  be  secure  from 
molestation.  Ilis  enemies,  however,  continued 
tlieir  intrigues,  and  about  the  end  of  1615  he 
went  to  Home,  either  to  obtain  a  formal  sanc- 
tion of  his  o]iinions,  or  in  (»bedience  to  a  sum- 
mons. His  case  came  again  before  the  holy 
ot!ire  in  February,  1616.  lie  was  charged  with 
teaching  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  system,  and  interpreting  Scripture  to 
suit  his  own  theory.  The  qualifiers  of  the  in- 
quisition pronounced  the  obnoxious  doctrines 
**  formally  heretical,  because  expressly  contra- 
ry to  Holy  Sorijitures.**  Galileo's  letters  to 
Castelli  and  the  grand  duchess,  Conernicus's 
work  on  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
an<l  Kepler's  e[)itome  of  the  Copernican  the- 
ory, Were  placed  (m  the  Iiuhx  ExpurgatoriuB^ 
whence  they  were  not  removed  until  the  time 
of  Bene<rR't  XIV. ;  and  Galileo  himself  was 
forbidden  ever  again  to  teach  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  stability  of  the  snn.  Thence- 
forwanl  lie  was  not  permitted  to  express  him- 
self as  though  Copernicanism  were,  in  the  words 
of  the  lionian  curin^  "an  actually  grounded 
hypothesis."  But  he  was  ])ermitted  and  en- 
couraged to  use  the  hypothesis  most  actively 
as  his  clue  to  fresh  scientific  results,  and  to 
treat  with  the  most  ample  justice  the  scientific 
arguments  for  and  against.  He  was  permit- 
te<l  t«»  maintain  that  Copernicanism  was  scien- 
tifically likely  in  the  highest  possible  degree ; 
but  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  teach  expressly 
that  it  bad  received  absolute  and  irrefragable 
proof.  He  had  an  audience  of  the  pope,  how- 
ever, who  a>sured  liim  of  his  protection,  and 
in  miT  lio  returned  to  Florence.  Sickness 
])revente<l  him  from  observing  the  three  comets 
which  n[>peared  in  161ft,  but  he  entered  warmly 
into  discussions  about  them,  and  is  su])po9ed 
tt»  have  had  the  chief  share  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  his  friend  (Juiducci  and  printed  in 
161<.»,  ill  which  thev  are  held  to  be  onlv  mete- 
ors.  Thi-i  diMMMirse  was  attacked  bv  the  Jesuit 
(Jrassi  uinler  the  pseudonyme  of  Lotario  Sarsi, 
anddet'«inle'l  by  (ijilileo  in  his  Siitj/jintore  (**A»- 
sayer"),  <»neof  the  most  beautifully  written  of 
his  Works.  On  the  accession  of  his  friend  Car- 
dinal Harl)erini  to  the  pontiti<'ate  under  tlie  title 
of  Trljaii  Vni.,  he  went  to  Home  to  otier  his 
c<>nirr:itiilations,  arriving  in  the  sprinir  of  1624, 
and  receiving  during  the  two  m<i!iths  that  he 
r»*niaiiHMl  everv  mark  of  esteem  an<l  liberalitv. 
The  pn|n«  gr;into<l  hini  a  ]K*nsion  of  Hm")  crowns, 
and  ituc  of  t'lO  crowns  to  his  son.  He  now  s**t 
aliiMit  coTiipoMiiir  a  work  in  which  he  might 
Sinn  u]i  nil  the  argniHL'nts  for  and  auain^^t  his 
fa\o:ii'-  tlieorv.     It  was  written  in  the  form 


of  dialogued,  and  accompanied  bj  a  pre&et  a 
wliich  he  ])rotested  ironically  against  tb«  i^ 
that  the  decision  of  the  inquisition  in  l<tl4  vn 
rendered  through  ignorance  or  passitm.  He 
says  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  officers  lij<«iM<d 
with  attention  to  his  statement  of  the  •rienn& 
arguments  on  which  his  theory  was  bawd,  toA 
maintains  that  the  grounds  npon  which  tLii 
decision  was  justified  were  entirely  religicoi 
The  book  was  published  at  Florence  in  1<JS 
under  the  title  of  ^'Dia]<Mrue  on  the  two  Ptit- 
ci])a]  Systems  of  the  Worhl,  the  Ptolemaic  isd 
Copernican."  This  being  regarded  as  a  Tinh- 
tion  of  the  injunction,  Galileo  was  ordertd  to 
appear  in  person  at  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  February,  1C88,  and  took  np  his  qnartcn 
with  the  Tuscan  ambassador.  His  trial  tis 
short.  Tlie  ]>rincipal  ground  of  oomplaint  vti 
the  disobedience  of  the  command  of  1A16.  tak 
tlie  scientific  reasons  wliich  Galileo  again  ^spi 
in  8Upi)ort  of  liis  theory  were  not  appnciircd 
any  better  than  before,  but  were  met  vitk  r^ 
ligious  arguments.  The  sentence  wss  soIcDBtf 
pronounced  June  22.  It  set  forth  the  offieact 
of  the  accused  in  teaching  a  condemned  propo- 
sition, violating  his  pledge,  and  obtuniif  • 
sanction  for  his  book  by  improper  mcan^  ^ 
dared  him  to  be  vehemently  suf^pected  of  bciv- 
sy,  required  him  to  abjure  his  em>rs  VDfk  il 
other  heresies  against  the  Catholic  chordL 
prohibited  his  ^*  Dialogue,^*  and  condeuiarf 
him  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  inquisition  darii| 
]>leasure,  and  to  recite  once  a  week  for  tbnt 
years  the  seven  penitential  psalroa.  GtSks 
made  his  abjuration  with  all  the  formality  vkiA 
commonly  attended  such  proceedings.  Clal  la 
sackcloth  and  kneeling,  he  swore  o|»on  the  tStt' 
pels  never  again  to  teach  the  earth's  miitioa  ni 
the  sun's  stability ;  he  declared  his  detcsialiA 
of  the  nroscribed  opinions,  and  promised  to  ptf- 
form  the  penance  laid  upon  him.  Then  riiiH 
from  the  ground,  he  is  said  to  hare  exrlaiaii 
in  an  under  tone :  E  pttr  H  mmprt — *'  It  dsa 
move,  for  oil  that  I  **  After  Ibnr  davs*  C8ai» 
ment  under  the  eyes  of  the  holr  office,  GoBm 
returned  to  the  Tuscan  ambaasador'a,  hut  for  Ai 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  kept  under  sorrciDMffc 
He  passed  s<inie  time  in  Siena,  in  tiie  aick- 
bishop^s  palace,  and  in  December  leCvtcni 
his  own  house  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  wkat 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  Kfe.  Tki 
death  of  his  favorite  danghter  If  aria  so  ^ 
his  already  broken  health  that  be  bcfftd 
mission  to  \isit  Florence  for  medical 
It  was  only  after  four  years  (1988)  thai  ht 
tained  it,  and  then  under  aevere 
He  seems  now  to  have  p«d  little 
astronomy,  but  employed  himself 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.  In  lOS  hb 
book  of  ''  Dialogues  on  Local*  Motioa^* 
pleted  two  years  before,  which  he 
all  his  other  works,  was  printed  at'Ai 
by  I^mis  Elzevir.  In  1686  also  he 
tbcmoi>n*s  diurnal  lihratioD.  In  16S7ai 
which  had  imnaired  his  right  eyv  lor 
years  attacked  tne  left  alio,  «nd  In  a  lev  MiU 
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he  berftme  totally  blind.  Tho  ftovcrity  of  the 
inquisition  wa8  somewhat  relaxed  in  his  afflic- 
tion ;  ho  was  visited  by  eminent  men  of  his 
own  and  foreiprn  countries,  amon^  wliom  were 
Milti»n.  (ia^sendi,  and  Diodati,  and  in  tho  last 
years  of  his  life  his  pupils  Viviani  and  Torri- 
cclli  formed  part  of  his  household.  Almost 
com  plot  e  deafness  afterward  camo  upon  liim, 
an<l  at  la«*t,  while  preparing?  for  a  continuation 
of  his  *•  Dialogues  on  Motion,"  ho  died  of 
feVL*r  and  |»al[>itation  of  tho  hoart. — (taliloo 
was  of  miildle  size,  well  formed,  witli  fair  com- 
plexion and  ponetratinjr  eyes.  He  was  cheer- 
ful, frank,  and  amiable;  frugal  and  abstemious, 
but  fond  of  ^ay  company  and  ^0(m1  wino,  and 
profuse  in  liis  hos[»itaIity.  lie  was  unmar- 
rie<l,  but  left  tbreo  natural  children.  His  tem- 
per was  quick,  but  placable,  an<l  his  general  ac- 
complisbinonts  made  him  a  favorite  in  mixed 
circlos.  His  scifntili<»  writinjrs  were  marked 
by  a  clear,  eletrant,  and  spiritotl  style,  which  ho 
owed  to  a  careful  stu<lv  of  tho  literature  of  his 
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country.  He  was  a  jyreat  admirer  of  Ariosto, 
who«»e  Or/t/ido  /urioto^  it  is  8ai<l,  ho  knew  by 
lit-art,  and  wrote  severe  **  Considerations  on 
Ta*»-^)'*  (Venice,  1T1»:^),  to  show  that  author's 
imitation  of  his  favorite  p<K*t. — The  following  is 
a  Hilt  of  liis  princi[)al  works  which  were  printed 
separately  :  Opernzitmi  d*l  eomjKtMO  geome- 
tric} e  m///^ir*' (Venice,  Himl);  D(frm  contra 
aUectihimitie  of  impontnre  di Bait.  Capra  nel/a 
eofmi'ff  rnzinne  nntronomira  Hopra  la  niiora  atel- 
It  df'l  lt»o  ^  (1(507) ;  Sidtrrn*  .Vw/iriw/»  (Fh>rence, 
Venice,  and  Frankfort,  ITiKi) ;  I>Urorso  int^irno 
nUf  ciiHt^  rhe  ntunno  in  suT  arqutt  e  cht  in  quella 
tt!  iiit/orono  (\'\nn.'n<'{f,  H>12);  Epistola  ad  JA. 
Vrlitt  rttin  df  MdrnfiM  Stdnrihu$  (1<)12) ;  T)e  Ma- 
cuHjt  .'<ohirihiin  et  Sff/lis  rirni  Jornn  errantihnn 
a^rnrotior  Dinijuinitio  (Aujrsburjr,  1612);  hto- 
ri>t  e  dimoMfnizioui  intorno  alle  maehiemlnri 
€  h'ro  accidrnti  (Kome,  ir>13>;  iJisiertatio  de 
C'tm^t't  Aftui  Irtll)  (Florence);  II  $aggiatore 
(K^'Uie,  l»i2;j);  JUdlogo  9<>pnt  i  due  tnajuiimi 
BiMtfini  dil  tnoitdo^  Tolemniro  e  Copernirano 
(Florence,  lO^i'J;  a  Latin  translation  bv  Ber- 
lu-L'irer.  entitled  .N'v^^^//m  ('/**//»/>'/ w,  &c.,  Stras- 
buriT,  l«».'i."i;  an  En;;lish  version,  **TheSyfttemo 
of  the  World,  in  four  I)iah>jjrues,  lufxlisheil  from 
thf  <  )ri»'inal  Italian  Copy  by  Thomas  Salus- 
bury,*'  London.  l^WU);  JfijfrnrMi  e  dimoittriui- 
orti  imittnuitirh*'  attt'in'hti  tilla  mecanira  td  i 
r/torimmf{  londi  (Leytlen,  HJ38;  an  Enfrlish 
translation  umler  the  title  ''Mathematical  Dis- 
C'>ur-ifS  of  Me<'hani<*s,''  by  Thomas  Weston, 
London.  173n);  Kpintolip  tren  de  (\mrHi4itione 
StuTtr  Script urtP  cum  Si/ntrmate  TtHuris  Mi*hi- 
Um  (f>rinted  with  Gas^endi's  Apolo*jiiu  Lyons, 
Irtp.M.  Colleetions  of  (ralilo(»'s  Works  were 
pnMi!*lie<l  at  H<»loirna  by  Manoles^*!  (2  vols.  4to, 
lt;:i»;>;  Florence,  by  Hottari  (U  vols.  4to,  171H); 
I'fulua  (4  Nol-i.  4to,  1744);  Milan  (!.*}  vols.  Hvo. 
l*ins  '111.  ^^^pl•nio  All»eri  e<lited  a  complete 
edition,  with  tiie  life  by  Viviani  ( M5  vols.,  Flor- 
ence, l*^*-*- '.")♦•).  —For  lives  of  (ralileo  see  Vi 
viani,  I'/'-'  dtf  (i*iliJti.  in  the  Ftmti  ennnoUtri 
dt'C  iiCiidftnia  Fioriutirm  ;  Frlsi,  Elogio  dtl 


Galileo  (TvOghom,  1775);  Brcnna,  inFabroni's 
Vita  lUtlorum  ;  Nelli,  Vita  e  eommerrio  lette- 
rario  di  Galileo  Galilei  (2  vols.  4to,  Lausanne, 
1793);  Lord  Broughanrs  "Life  of  (ialileo " 
(1829)  ;  Libri,  Huitoire  de  la  tie  et  dea  teurrei 
de  Galileo  Galilei  (Paris,  1841);  Biot,  in  Mi- 
chaud^s  Biographie  univeraelle;  Drink water- 
Bethune,  *'  Life  of  (faliloo,"  in  tho  **  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge;''  Sir  David  Brewster, 
in  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclopwdia,"  reprinted 
with  lives  of  Tyohp  Braho  and  Kejder  under 
the  title  **  Martyrs  of  Science  "  (London,  1841). 
Among  recent  biographies  are  thoso  of  Phila- 
r^teChasles(18r»2),  Ma<lden  (18(i8).  Trouessard 
(1856),  Pauhapne  (1868),  and  "Tho  Private 
Life  of  Galileo '^  (London  and  Boston,  1870); 
also  Botta's  "  Italian  Philos<»phy,''  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Uoberwog'rt  **  History  of  Philosophy,"  trans- 
late<l  by  George  S.  Morris  (New  York,  1H74). 

GALIMARI),  NiMlas  Aiin»tf,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  ParLs,  March  25,  1813.  He  studied 
under  Ingres,  and  exhibitiKl  his  first  works  in 
1835.  *^  The  Ode,"  exhibited  in  1840,  wiw  pur- 
chased for  tho  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Tho 
emperor  Najmleon  bought  in  1857  his  **  I^dji," 
to  whioh  tho  committee  of  the  exhibition  of 
1855  had  objected  on  account  of  its  in<le<'ency. 
Ho  has  executed  many  paintings  for  churches, 
and  particularly  excels  in  cartmms  for  church 
windows.  Ho  has  introduced  among  artists 
tho  nso  of  paints  with  a  base  of  zinc,  and  has 
written  much  on  art  and  contemporary  artists. 
One  of  his  writings  is  entitle<l  I/Art  dea  ritraux, 

GALL\,  PtfiTf«  a  French  musician,  l>orn  in 
1780,  died  in  Paris  about  1822.  Ho  studied 
and  taught  mathematics  at  Bordeaux,  an<I  the 
a[)plication  of  this  science  to  music  led  him  to 
tho  invention  of  a  new  meth(Hl  of  teacbing 
tho  latter  art,  nuiinly  consisting  in  .si'paratintr 
the  study  of  tone  from  that  of  measure.  Ho 
called  his  system  le  mi'lopUuitr^  and  explained 
it  in  liis  Expoaition  d'tine  nourelf*'  mithnle 
j>our  Venaeignemeut  de  la  muMique  (Bordeau.x, 
1818).  He  resided  in  Paris  from  181i)  to  tho 
time  c)f  liis  premature  death.  en;niged  in  teach- 
ing and  lecturing  ufM)n  his  metluHl.  This  has 
been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  Europe  an<I  in 
the  rnite<l  States,  under  the  name  of  that  of 
(iralin-Chove-Paris.  His  pupils  £douard  Jue, 
Aime  Lemoine,  M.  de  (leslifi,  and  Aime  Pari.s 
successively  published  works  on  tho  subject 
(1821-35). 

CiALITZIX.    See  Gallitzix. 

GALL,  a  saint  of  the  K(»man  Catholic  church, 
calleil  the  ai»ostle  of  Switzerland,  born  in  Ban- 
gor, Ireland,  about  551,  dieil  in  St.  (tall.  Oct. 
10,  tUO.  According  ti>  s«»me  bi«,H^'raphers,  his 
original  name  was  Gallun  or  (lilian.  while 
others  call  him  (tall  of  llibernia  to  di^ttintruish 
him  fn>m  another  St.  (iall.  bishop  4»f  (.'lermont- 
Fermnd,  who  die<l  alM>ut  5.")0.  He  was  of  no- 
ble parentage,  waseducate<I  under  (^>lumbanus 
in  tlio  monastery  of  Ihmgor,  and  followi'<I  him 
to  'Gaul.  After  sharing  tho  dangi'rs  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  his  ma"^ter*s  life,  he  refused  while 
sick  of  a  fever  to  follow  him  into  Italv.    Co- 
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himbanus  punished  the  refuMil  by  forbidding 
Gall  to  celebrate  mass  during  tlie  abbot^s  lito- 
tiino.  No  sooner  had  Gall  recovered  from  his 
illness  than  he  and  his  monks,  who  with  one 
exception  had  remained  with  him,  left  their 
abode  at  Brcgenz,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  new 
monastery  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  iSteinach, 
not  far  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Con- 
stance. By  his  eloquence  and  his  command 
of  the  German  tongue  he  was  able  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  rapidly  among 
the  Alemanni  and  lleivetii.  Having  cured 
miraculously,  as  it  was  thought,  tlie  daughter 
of  a  chief  or  duke  of  the  former,  Thierry  II., 
to  whose  son  she  was  atiianced,  bestowed  on 
the  missionary  all  the  land  he  wished  to  occupy 
between  Lake  Constance  and  the  Kha^tian  Alps 
(about  012),  Constance  being  created  an. epis- 
copal sec.  Gall  was  chosen  as  its  bishop;  but 
he  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  injunc- 
tion of  Columbanus  forbidding  him  to  perform 
sacred  functions.  In  G15  the  latter  from  his 
deathbed  sent  hiscrozier  as  a  token  of  forgive- 
ness; and  ten  years  later  Gall  was  invited  to  as- 
sume the  government  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Luxeuil,  but  alleged  his  obligation  of  evangel- 
izing the  heathen  tribes  of  southern  Germany. 
The  number  of  his  disciples  now  increased 
wonderfully.  Around  the  humble  monastery 
his  converts  came  to  dwell,  until  the  clustering 
huts  grew  in  after  years  to  be  tlie  city  of  St. 
Gall.  At  his  death  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Alemanni  was  a  Christian  province.  His 
feast  is  celebrated  on  Oct.  16.  A  discourse 
pronounced  at  the  consecration  of  the  bishops 
of  Constance  is  the  sole  relic  which  has  reached 
us  of  all  his  learning.  The  life  of  St.  Gall  was 
written  in  the  9th  century  by  Walafrie<l  Stra- 
bo,  and  in  Latin  verse  by  the  monk  Notker  in 
the  10th.  See  also  the  Bollandists'  new  Acta 
Sanctorum  for  Oct.  10,  and  Montalembert's 
MohiCB  <r Occident. 

GALL,  Frtiz  Jwepb,  the  founder  of  phre- 
nology, born  at  Tiefenbronn,  near  Pforzheim, 
in  Baden,  March  9,  1758,  died  at  Montrouge, 
near  Paris,  Aug.  22, 1828.  After  literary  stud- 
ies at  Baden  and  Bruchsal,  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  natural  history  and  anat<»my  at 
Strasburg  under  Hermann,  and  passed  thence 
in  17^5  to  the  medical  whool  of  Vienna, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Van  Swieten 
and  Stoll,  and  in  the  sjime  year  received  the 
de^rree  (»f  doctor.  He  gradually  obtained  suc- 
cess in  hii»  profession,  with  leisure  for  garden- 
ing and   studv.     While   a  bov  he  had   been 

r^  ft  m. 

struck  with  the  ditterences  of  character  and  I 
talents  (li<i)hiye<l  by  his  companions,  and  after 
some  time  he  observed,  as  he  thought,  that  those 
students  who  excelled  in  committing  pieces  to 
memory  all  had  large  eyes.  By  degrees  he 
suspected  that  the  external  peculiarities  of  the 
head  corresponde<l  to  ditterences  in  the  intel- 
le<'tunl  endowments  and  moral  (jualities,  and 
di«i|»uted  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Van  Hel- 
niont,  Descartes,  and  Drelincourt,  who  fixed 
the  soul  respectively  in  the  heart,  the  stomach, 


the  pineal  gland,  and  the  cerebeUom.     Ht 
began  to  examine  the  heads  of  thcwe  who  had 
exhibited  any  striking  mental  peculiarity,  in 
lunatic  asylums,  prisona,  seats  of  leaminfc  kc 
He  extended  his  ohaerTations  to  animaU  nid 
finally  sought  confirmation  in  Uie  anatuny  of 
the  brain,  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  perMive 
tlie  true  structure.    After  20  yean  be  c«a- 
ceived  that  he  had  determined  the  intelle^ul 
dispositions  corresponding  to  about  20  oqEua 
that  he  had  found  the  seats  €i  these  oripiil 
faculties  in  the  brain,  and  that  they  finMd 
prominences  or  protuberances  on  the  skaU  pro- 
nortionate  to  their  degree  of  acti%'itjr.     In  ]7»1 
lie  published  the  first  volume  of  a  general  nwfr 
cal  work,  and  in  179G  began  to  lecture  oa  Ui 
peculiar  theory  in  Vienna,  where  its  w>%*kf 
made  a  great  sensation.     The  first  written  ac- 
count of  it  appeared  in  a  letter  published  ia  Ln 
deiit9che  Mereur  of  Wieland  in  1798.    AUmi 
this  time  he  gained  his  best  disciple.  S|ini- 
heim,  who  gave  great  aid  in  the  devehifiBdl 
and  p(»pular  exposition  of  the  doctrine.    Iir. 
Gall  continued  his  lectures  till  in  184r3  Acy 
were  interdicted  by  the  Austrian  gorenuaoi 
as  dangerous  to  religion.     He  quitted  Vicna 
in  1805,  and  in  company  with  Spurzhcim,  vks 
was  his  associate  till  1818,  travelled  in 


and  northern  Europe,  lecturing  in  the  aiii- 
cipal,  es]>ecially  the  universitj  towns,  aad  ir- 
rived  in  Paris  in  1807.     He  established  y» 
self  there  as  a  medical  practiti«Nier,  and  di-. 
livered  a  course  of  lectures  before  a 
audience.    His  principles,  however,  met  i 
much  opposition.    He  presented  to  the 
tute  in  1808  his  BeckereheM  9ur  U  sysfm*  av* 
renx  en  general^  et  9ur  eelvi  du  eerttaM  ca 
ticuUer^  and  published  it  in  the  followiif 
In  1828  he  made  a  sliort  visit  to  Loodoii, 
the  receipts  from  his  lectures  were  le»  tk« 
the  expenses.    The  most  elaborate  of  his 
is  the  Anatomie  et  pkynol^ie  du  jysfri 
rettx  a  vols.,  Paris,  1810-*19X  a  teoond 
of  which  was  published  in  6  Tola.,  each 
a  difierent  title.    An  Engliah  tranalatMn  of  At 
whole  work  by  TVinslow  J.  Lewia^  ir^  M.  ft, 
was  published  in  Boston  (6  ▼<        ]      ^i, 

GALLAGHEB,  WlllHB.ll.,         < 
nalist  and  poet,  bom  in  1  utt^i  i 

gust,  1808.      fte  went  in  1816  .»  x 
where  in  1825  he  entered  the  ] 
of  a  newspaper.    He  wrote  oon 
the  press,  and  became  editor  i       i 
the  *' Backwoodsman  *'  at  XekAia,  %f 
the  ''  Cincinnati  Mirror  *'  (1881)l  the  '' 
Literary  Journal  and  Monthly  li  i 

the  *'  Hesperian,  a  Monthly 
eral  Literature'' (1838X  an«m  ui 
eilitor  of  the  ''  Cincinnati  O 
position  he  remained  till  1 
three  small  volumes  of  po< 
entitle<l  **  Erato,"  the  prl«*- 
are  **The  Penitent,^  "T 
''  Cadwallen.**    In  1841 U 
of  ''Selections  from  the  Poi 
the  West,**  and  in  IBM  a 
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poein^.  When  Thomas  Corwin  became  secre-  |  reward  and  punishment  The  Abyssinians  nar- 
tarv  of  tlio  treasury  in  1850,  Mr.  Gallagher  ;  rate  that  this  race  descended  from  an  Abyssi- 
nian princess  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  a 
slave,  and  had  seven  sons  who  became  founders 
of  tribes.  They  tirst  appear  in  history  as  in- 
vaders of  Abyssinia,  where  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  |>ennanent  settlement.  They 
are  classed  with  the  Semitic  family  on  account 
of  their  language,  though  its  Semitic  character 
is  not  quite  clearly  defined.  Whether  they 
possess  a  graphic  system  has  not  been   de- 


at'coinpaiiied  him  to  Wushington  as  his  con- 
fidential clerk.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "Haily  Courier.''  Ho  afterward  took  up 
his  r«.'«<i:K'n<'e  on  a  farm  near  the  city,  and  enir 
ployed  irnnr*elf  in  writing  on  agriculture.  Du- 
rin;:  tin*  civil  war  he  was  again  in  the  service 
of  the  treasury  <lepartriient. 

GALLIIT,  LoiiH,  a  ]k*lgian  histo'rical  painter. 


bom  in  T<Mirnay  in  IHin.  Ho  sjwnt  several  i  cided  to  a  certainty.  D'Abbadio  sent  a  letter 
year>  in  study inir  his  art  in  Paris.  Among  his  ,  to  Paris  wliieh  he  supposed  to  be  written 
pi('turo>  nittst  celeltrated  an<l  popular  in  Bel-  j  in  Galla  characters,  but  it  has  not  been  de- 
giuiii  are  oiw  illustrating  the  last  honors  paid  to  |  ciphered.  Krapf  has  published  an  outline  of 
K;rTiiont  and  Horn  after  their  execution,  which  :  the  Galla  language  (London,  1842),  in  which 
hfL^  been  purrhased  by  his  native  <*ity,  and  he  maintains  that  it  does  not  contain  a  sound 
one  representing  the  last  mom<*nts  of  Egmont  •  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  English  letters, 
(\>^'>'.\f.  His  '*  Ab<lication  of  Cliarles  V."  is  in  even  better  than  in  Ethiopian.  This  assertion 
the  <ourt  of  cassation  of  Brussels,  and  his**  Mon-  seems  however  doubtful,  and  Karl  Tutschek 
tiiigno  vi^itini?  Tasso,''  which  established  his  has  found  it  needful  in  his  "*'  Dictionary  of  the 
reputation  in  18.'i3,  is  in  the  possession  of  the    (ralla  Language*'  (Munich,  1844)  to  use  several 


kin::  of  UfLnum.     His  *'  Temptation  of  St.  An- 


signs'not  found  in  our  alphabet.     The  (lallas 


thoiiv"  was  [»re>ented  by  Leopold  to  Prince  1  have,  for  instance,  an  entirely  unaspirated  t 
AllKjrt.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  l)een  ex-  which  is  nevertheless  intennediate  between  t 
liibited  and  adn)ire<l  in  Paris  and  Lond<m.     In  >  and  r/,  and  also  a  p  and  an  /  so  peculiar  that 


1H7«»  he  was  made  an  as<*oriate  member  of  the 
oeademy  of  tine  arts  of  Paris. 

GILLIMK  Antelif,  a  Frent^h   nnti<|uary  and 


the  English  can  hardly  pronounce  them. — See 
Brenner's  description  and  map  in  Peti'rmann's 
GeographUrhe  Xlittheilunfffn  ((iotha,  I8ti8). 


linguist.  )>orn  near  Mont<lidier,  in  Picardy,  |  GALLAH,  Matthias  tm,  count,  a  (rernmn  sol- 
April  4.  l«Ur»,  <lied  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1715.  He  dier,  born  in  1589,  died  in  Vienna  in  1U47. 
•became  attat'hed  to  the  French  embassy  at  !  He  belonged  t4)  an  ancient  family  of  the  dis- 
Constanfinople  in  ir»7<»,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  i  trict  of  Trent,  and  acipii red  military  experience 
copied  thore  a  great  nnm]>er  of  ins<Tiptions,  |  under  Prince  Baut!remont  in  the  war  between 
several  <>f  wliirh  Montfanctm  published  in  his  Spain  and  Savoy  (UHO).  After  the  outbreak 
PahftHjr.iphii  (inrm,  Ueturnins  to  France  in  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  he  distinguishtKl  him- 
1»»75,  lie  made  two  voyages  to  the  Levant  to  I  s*»lf  in  Bohemia  and  in  Tilly's  campaign  against 
collect  medals,  coins,  <\:c.  He  was  afterward  |  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  (162f)).  and  became 
ai»poiritid  antiquary  to  the  king.  In  1709  he  ;  miyor  general.  Together  with  Altrinjrer  ho 
became  profc«isnr  of  Arabic  in  the  royal  college  ;  captured  Mantua  in  1029,  and  they  pillaged 
of  Fraiux*.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  ,  the  city,  most  of  the  l>ooty  remaining  in  the 
the  ino^t  popular  of  tliem  all  is  his  translation  possession  of  (iallas,  who  was  made  count  and 
into  Frondi  of  the  *' Tales  t)f  the  Thousand  an<l  I  in  lO^U  field  marshal.  After  having  gained 
Oni*  Xiirlits"(12  voU.,  I*aris,  17()4_*17;  hest  the  confidence  of  Wallenstein  and  ciH)|K'rated 
e<L  by  c'an^sin  de  Perceval,  l»  vols.  IHmo),  the  with  him  against  (lustavus  Ad<»lphus  near  Nu- 
fanious  •'  .Vrabian  Xiirhts'  F^ntertainments,"  i  reml>erg  and  at  Lfttzcn,  he  was  said  to  have 
which  he  intnHluce<l  to  the  knowleilge  of  Eu-  .  been  the  first  to  dis<'lose  to  the  em[>eror  his 
rope.  For  some  time  they  were  tliought  to  chiefs  ambitious  designs.  It  is  certain  that  he 
be  inventions  of  his  own.  I  was  early  aware  of  Wallenstein's  impemlingdis- 

G  ILL  IS,  an  African  race,  ^renerally  classed  grace,  and  was  among  those  who  refust^l  to  at- 
with  tlie  Ethiopic  <livision  of  the  Semitic  family,  .  tend  when  he  appealiHl  to  his  ofiicers  at  Pilsi*n. 
inhabitiu'j  |)ortions  of  Abyssinia  and  the  re-  On  Wallenstein's  removal  (tallas  succetMled 
gions  S.  iif  it  to  the  equator.  Their  skin  varies  him,  and  was  made  duke  of  Friedland.  When, 
between  li^'ht  and  dark  brown:  their  hair  is  after  the  assassination  of  Wallenst^'in  (ItW'U), 
S'tnu-what  frizzled,  but  without  being  wcMilly;  the  future  em|K*ror  Fenlinand  HL  In.'came  his 
their  t'aics  are  ronn«l,  their  eyes  small,  and  father's  generalissimo,  (rallas  commande<l  un- 
their  ri^rnres  tall  and  broad.  Many  of  them  '  <Kt  him,  with  Piccolomini,  in  the  battle  of 
c«»n*idcr  themselves  Mohammedans,  but  have  Nordlingen ;  and  the  victory  achieved  there 
no  W'll  di-tined  c(»nception  of  the  faith  they  over  Horn  and  Bernhani  of  Weimar  resulted 
pn>fc<s.  Some  have  been  eon  vert e<l  to  Chris-  in  the  restoration  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  Ger- 
tianiry.  an«l  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  main-  ,  many  to  the  em|>eror's  dominions.  In  ir».S7 
t«iin<*  atiion^r  them  a  mission  headed  by  a  vicar  he  fought  against  leaner  and  Wrangel  in  Po- 
jipoitolic.  Those  who  have  remained  pagans  merania  ;  but  being  oblitreil  to  retreat  next 
niakf  pilirrima::es  t«>  sacred  trees  on  the  banks  year,  he  was  removed  fn»m  active  M*rvice  till 
•  if  Mie  liawash,  on  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  Shoa,  1043.  He  was  a^ain  commander-in-chief  for 
and  t'l-e where,  but  l»elievc  in  a  future  state  of  ,  a  short  time  in  1045,  but  without  retrieving 
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his  rcpntation.  ITis  mnle  dosccndants  became 
extiiu't  in  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  century,  and 
Fried landf  to  wliieh  he  had  added  lar^re  do- 
mains, passed  bj  inheritance  to  Count  Clam, 
who  took  tiic  name  of  Clam-Gallas. 

GALLATl.V  1.  A  X.  county  of  Kentucky, 
separated  from  Indiana  by  the  Ohio  river; 
area,  about  150  st\.  in. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,074,  of 
whom  OoO  were  colored.  It  is  diversified  by 
well  wo<Mled  hills,  and  abounds  in  blue  or 
Trenton  limestone.  The  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad  traverses  the  S.  ])art.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  46,675  bushels 
of  wheat,  277,140  of  Indian  corn,  23,890  of 
oats,  ;J2,07()  of  potatoes,  and  157,050  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  1,754  horses,  968  milch 
cows,  1,871  other  cattle,  8,239  sheep,  and 
8,128  swine;  2  Hour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  and  1 
distillery.  Capital,  Warsaw.  II«  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Illinois,  drained  by  Saline  creek, 
separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river 
and  from  Indiana  by  the  Wabash ;  area,  810 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 11,134.  It  consists  mostly 
of  forest  land,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  contains 
valuable  salt  sprinp}.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  83,093  bushels  of  wheat,  509,491 
of  Indian  corn,  27,164  of  oats,  22,657  of  pota- 
toes, 18,n51  lbs.  of  wool,  110,925  of  tobacco, 
and  2,252  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,016 
horses,  2,095  milch  cows,  2,930  other  cattle, 
7,204  sheep,  and  14,985  swine;  3  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  1  of  salt,  4  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
and  1  tannery.  Capital,  Sliawneetown.  III. 
A  S.  county  of  Montana,  bordering  on  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  and  intersected  by  Yellowstone 
river;  area,  6,8oo  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,578. 
Jetierson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers  unite 
in  the  X.  W.  part  and  form  the  Missouri.  It 
ct>ntain.s  the  most  productive  land  in  the  ter- 
ritory. The  chief  pnxluctions  in  1870  were 
87,676  bushels  of  wheat,  68,.'>20  of  oats,  87,530 
of  barley,  13,388  of  potatoes,  and  2,905  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  431  horses  and  5,214  cattle. 
Capital,  Hozeman. 

CiiLLiTIN,  Albert,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Geneva,  iSwit7A*rland,  Jan.  29,  1761, 
died  at  Astori:i,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 1H49.  llis  ori- 
ginal iiaiue  was  Abraliam  Albert  Alphonse  de 
Gallatin.  His  father  was  a  councillor  of  state, 
an<l  a  ctmiiertion  of  the  celebrated  Xecker, 
Albert  graduated  at  the  university  of  Geneva 
in  177l>,  and  the  next  year  embarke<l  for  Amer- 
ica, lie  landed  at  Cape  A  nn  and  went  to  Maine, 
where  he  enlisted  in  the  continental  annv,  and 
was  soon  after  placed  in  <'ommand  of  the  fort 
at  Passiiinatiuoddy.  In  17H3  he  taught  French 
in  llarvani  eolli-ge,  and  in  17><4  he  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  hm<l  in  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  forming  a  settlement,  but  was  deterred 
from  his  undertalcing  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
ludinns.  While  surveying  these  lands  he  first 
met  Washington,  wh«)  also  owned  large  estates 
in  tl.at  ri'gion.  Washington  was  seated  in  a 
land  airent's  h>g  cabin,  surroun<led  by  a  num- 
ber of  sijuatters  and  hunters,  whom  he  was 


examining  with  a  view  to  aacertAin  tti<  }<m 
route  for  a  road  across  the  AlIeghanirA.     <tJ- 
latin  stood  in  the  crowd  looking  on  for  »-se 
time,  while  Washington  put  his  qaestif4L«  vi:L 
slowness  and  deliberation,  and  canrfully  nor^J 
down  the  answers.     It  was  soon  evident  tu  cbe 
quick-misded  Swiss  that  there  wa»  Lot  <4ie 
practicable  pass.    He  grew  imiuitient  at  Wi«i2- 
ington^s  slowness  in  coming  to  a  concis^wn, 
and  suddenly  cried  out :  **•  Oh,  it's  plain  vni'O^ 
that  [naming  the  place]  is  the  mosft  practica- 
ble."    The  bystanders  stared  with  sA<>ni9^ 
ment^  and  Washington,  laying  down  hu  pes, 
looked  at  him  in  evident  displeasnre,  bat  6i 
not  speak.    Presently  he  resnnaed  his  pen.  fvt 
a  few  more  questions,  then   suddenly  tluvv 
down  his  pen,  and,  turning  to  Gallatiii,  ttid : 
*'Yon  are  right,  sir."     After   Gallatin  wtut 
out  Washington  inquired  ahont  him.  made  bit 
acquaintance,  and  urged  him  to  herume  bb 
land  agent.     Gallatin  declined  the  ^itnsti'V. 
and  in  1786,  by  the  advice  of  Patrick  IlewT. 
he  purchased  land  on  the  banks  of  the  }limf- 
gahela  in  Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  settled  there,  be- 
came naturalized,  and  devoted  himself  to  ap- 
culture.    In  1789  ho  was  a  member  uf  the  tun* 
vention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the       l 
and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  was  a  men 
of  the  legislature,  to  which  he  was  cho 
the  candidate  of  the  republican  or  democ 
party.    In  17118  the  legislature  elected 
United  States  senator,    lie  took  his  s 
his  right  to  it  was  contested,  and  at  the 
two  months  he  was  declared  to  have  bt 
eligible,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  noi 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  nine 
required  by  the  constitntion,  as  he  did  boh 
the  oath  of  allegiance  till  1785.     Oi>pc 
to  the  excise  laws  having  rii       d  in  v 
i^nnsylvania  into  the  *^  wl        y 
in  17^,  'Gallatin  was  insirui     utai. 
sid^rabje  j)ersonal  risk,  in  hh  ■ 

{>eaceiTiURcommodation  betwe^..  .„w  f» 
ment  and  'the  people.    In  recognitioii 
services  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
sentatives  as  a  people*s  candidate. 
tinued  a  member  of  that  body  fti 
1801.    On  April  2<l.  17M,  he  delivei, 
in  which  he  showea  himself  to  be 
ing  republican.    He  even  w* 
charge  Washington  and  JaT  «« 
sillanimously  surrendered  the  ui 
country.    As  this  q>eech  came  fr 
whose  accent  betrayed  tb*t  be  « 
birth,  and  whose  youth  ii  ed 

not  have  arrived  in  the  cowu 
the  termination  of  the  war,  it  vju 
feileralists,  one  of  wli        r  k«a 

that  ''he  could  not  fe^  to 

tlcman  for  coming  all  the  «       an       I 
accuse  Americans  of  porillku 
latin  participated  in  all  the       uv 
in  the  house,  and  soon  be 
e<Iged  leader  of  his  party.  km 

committee  of  ways  and  ■ 

ized  as  a  standing  o 
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1795.  Ho  directed  his  attention  partioolarlj 
to  financial  questions,  and  besides  maintaining 
his  views  in  debate  published  two  pamphlets, 
**  A  Sketch  of  Finances"  (1796),  and  "Views 
of  Public  Debt,''  dec.  (1800).  He  made  im- 
portant speeches  on  "Foreign  Intercourse,'* 
March  1,  1798;  on  the  "Alien  Law,"  March 
I.  1799;  and  on  the  "Navy  Establishment," 
Feb.  9  and  11,  1799.  On  May  16,  1801,  he 
was  a]>pointed  by  President  Jefferson  secretary 
of  the  treaHury,  which  office  he  held  under  him 
and  Madison  till  1818.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  his  management  of  the  •treasury 
department,  and  soon  attained  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  first  financiers  of  the  age.  His  an- 
nual reports  exhibit  great  ability,  and  had  the 
highest  infiuence  upon  the  general  legislation 
of  the  republic.  lie  opposed  the  increase  of 
tlie  national  debt,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  gradual  extinction.  He  systematized  the 
mode  of  diiiponing  of  the  public  lands,  and  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  internal  improvements, 
particularly  the  national  road  and  the  coast 
survey.  He  also  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  other  departments  of  the  government,  and 
on  the  U4»Iitics  of  the  country.  In  1809  Presi- 
dent Madison  ofiered  him  the  state  depart- 
ment, which  he  declined.  He  was  opposed  to 
going  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  exerted  himself, 
■tren Hourly  to  restore  amicable  relations  with 
the  British  government.  An  ofier  having 
been  made  by  the  Russian  government  to  me- 
diate between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  President  Madison,  March  8,  1818, 
nominated  as  ministers  to  negotiate,  Gallatin, 
James  A.  Bayard  of  the  senate,  and  John 
Qniucy  Adams,  at  that  time  American  minis- 
ter at  St.  Petersburg.  Gallatin  and  Bayard  in 
May  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg  in  a  private  ship, 
with  a  cartel  from  the  British  admiral,  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Washington.  The  senate,  on  meeting  in  extra 
•easi<»n  a  few  weeks  later,  refused  to  confirm 
Gallatin's  appointment  because  it  was  incom- 
patible with  his  secretaryship.  Tlie  attempt 
at  mediation  resulted  in  notliing,  but  in  Jan- 
nary,  1814,  an  oflTer  was  received  from  the 
British  government  proposing  a  direct  negotia- 
tion for  peace.  President  Madison  nominated 
as  commissioners  John  Quinoy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  Bayard,  and  Gallatin. 
Gallatin  was  still  abroad,  and  to  obviate  the 
objection  of  the  senate  on  account  of  his  hold- 
ing the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he 
readgned  that  post  definitively.  It  was  finally 
decide<l  tliat  the  negotiations  should  be  con- 
ducted at  Ghent  In  the  discussions  which 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  Dec.  24,  1814, 
and  in  the  commercial  convention  with  Great 
Britain  a  short  time  afterward.  Gallatin  had  a 
prominent  and  honorable  share.  In  1815  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  France,  where  he 
remained  till  1823.  During  this  |)eriod  he  was 
twice  deputed  on  special  missions  of  impor- 
tance, to  the  Netherlands  in  1817  and  to  Eng- 


land in  1818.  While  in  this  office  he  ren- 
dered some  eaaential  service  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring  in  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  for  the 
French  government     Mr.  Baring  in  return 

Eressed  him  to  take  a  part  of  the  loan,  offering 
im  such  advantages  in  it  that  without  ad- 
vancing any  funds  he  conld  have  realized  a 
fortune.  **I  thank  yon,*'  was  Gallatin's  re- 
ply; **I  will  not  accept  your  obliging  offer 
because  a  man  who  has  had  the  direction  of 
the  finances  of  his  country  as  long  as  I  have 
should  not  die  rich.*'  On  his  return  from 
France  he  refused  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  vice  ]>resident, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  democratio 
party.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great 
Britain.  After  negotiating  several  important 
commercial  conventions,  he  retumeil  to  the 
United  States  in  December,  1827,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Now  York.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  prepared  the  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid  before 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  umpire  on 
the  Maine  boundary  question.  In  1830  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  council  of  the  univer- 
sity in  New  York.  In  1881  he  published  ''  Oon- 
siderations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,'*  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  advantages  of  a  regular  bank  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  free 
trade  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1881,  and 
prepared  for  tliat  body  the  memorial  which 
was  submitted  to  congress.  From  1831  to  1839 
he  was  president  of  the  national  bank  in  the 
oity  of  New  York,  and  on  resigning  the  office 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  James  Gallatin.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature, 
and  especially  to  historical  and  ethnological 
researcnes.  In  1842  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
founders,  and  was  chosen  first  president  of 
the  ethnological  society.  He  was  pre9i<lent  of 
the  New  York  historicid  society  from  1843  tiH 
his  death.  During  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  northeastern  boundary,  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  display- 
ed great  research.  Again,  in  1846,  during  the 
Oregon  difficulties,  he  published  letters  on  the 
*' Oregon  Question,*'  aistinguished  by  impar- 
tiality, moderation,  and  power  of  reasoning.  He 
was  strongly  op|»osed  to  war,  and  during  the 
war  with  Mexico  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  which 
.  150.000  copies  were  printed,  and  which  had  a 
I  marked  infiuence  on  public  opinion.  At  an 
'.  early  period  Mr.  Gallatin  turned  his  attention 
I  to  the  ethnological  and  philological  character- 
istics of  the  American  Indians.  His  first  essay 
I  on  this  topic  was  written  in  1823  at  the  request 
i  of  Humboldt.  He  afterward  published  '*8y- 
!  nopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United 
;  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
;  the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North 
\  America,'*  forming  vol.  ii.  of  the  Arch4Mf^gia 
Atnerie^na  (American  antiouarian  society, 
,  Worcester,  1886) ;  and  the  subject  was  one  of 
the  last  that  occupied  him  in  a  work  on  the 
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"Semi-Civilized  Xat i on »  of  Mexico,  Tuoatnn, 
anil  Central  Aniorica,  with  Conjoctures  on  the 
<.)ri«rin  of  Semi-Civilization  in  America/*  pub- 


GALL  BLIDDEly  the  pear-shaped  meBl-n- 
nous  reservoir,  situated  iu  a  eligbt  dvpremoa 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  rigiit  lubr  i4  tb* 


lisht'd  liv  tiie  Amerieau  ethnoloy:ieal  society  '  liver,  which  contaiui*  the  bile  darinic  tW  nott- 
(N\*w  York,  184o).  '  !  vals  of  digestion.    The  laiyer  extremitT  '»  di- 

GALLAinirr.  I.  Thonas  Ilopklnft,  founder  of  the  rected  forward  and  to  the  right;  the  budvof 
first  institution  in  America  t\>r  instruction  of  the  or^ran  is  adherent  above  to  the  Mbrtaait 
the  (leaf  and  dumb,  horn  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  '  of  the  liver  by  dense  areolar  tiwae.  freebelfw, 
10,  17S7,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Si-pt.  9, 1851.  |  covered  by  the  perituDeum,  and  restiag  npia 
Ho  was  of  Ilupienot  descent,  early  removed  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  and  right  arcboftki 
with  his  parents  to  Hartford,  and  frraduated  at  '  colon ;  the  neck  is  narrow  and  eontiniioas  viik 
Yale  collo^'e  in  lKn5.  He  entered  the  theolofri-  ',  the  cystic  duct,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  Vm$, 
cal  seminary  at  Andover  in  1811,  and  was  li-  |  which  unites  with  the  hejiatic  dnct  fran  ik 
censed  to  [ireach  in  is  14,  but  s<H)n  became  in-  j  liver,  of  alK>ut  tlie  same  length,  to  fona  tU 
terested  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  i  common  bile  duct  (ductus  communu  fMeJttm 
was  a]>p(iinted  to  superintend  the  establish- j  of  anatomists).  It  is  compoeed  of  an  ei 
nientof  an  institution  at  llarttord  for  that  pur-  sitous  coat,  a  middle  areolar  contractile 
pose.  In  1815  he  visite<l  London,  Edinburgh,  !  and  an  internal  mucous  membrane ;  th«  xm 
and  Paris,  and  returned  in  IHIO  with  Jjiurent    are  derived  from  the  hepatic  branch  %m 


Civliac  axis,  tlie  nerves  from  tlie  he|iatic  t 
and  the  veins  empty  tlieir  contents  i 
vena  portic.  The  hepatic  duct  is  fo  ■ 
the  junction  of  the  two  princijial  m 


lie  pat  ic  and  cystic  ducts,  and  ia  ab 
lon^,  o}>ening  obliquely  into  the  duod* 
its  last  cur\'e,  by  an  orifice  in  the 


Cierc  as  Ills  assistant.     (See  Ci.eiic.)     The  asy- 
lum wont  into  operation  in  1817  with  a  class  of 
seven  ])upils.     Dr.  (ialhuidet  re^ijrned  his  con- 
nection with  it  as  ])rincipal  on  account  of  im- 
paired health  in  18:)(),  but  <'ontinued  to  l)e  one  '  ((»ne  from  each  ]ol>e),  the  feanlt  ~uf 
of  the  directors.     He  afterward  prepared  vari-  i  of  the  numerous  ramifications  from  t 
ons  works  to  aid  tlie  education  of  the  young,  .  of  the  liver.     During  digestion  Che 
and  in  Is.S.s  l)ecame  cimplain  of  the  Connecticut    with<mt  olmtniction  into  the  duoden        tm 
retreat  for  the  insane,  at  Hartford,  which  otlice  i  tlie  intervals  of  this  procesa,  owing  w  u« 
he  retained  till  his  death.     He  published  a  vol-  !  tial  constriction  of  the  common  dnct,  a  i 
nine  of  **  Discourses"  (London,  181S),  preached  '  of  the  bile  fiows  by  the  cystic  duct  U 
to  an  Knirlish  congregation  in  Paris,  a  series  of  |  into  the  gall  bladder,  whocte  office  iaett 
**Hible  Stories  for  tlio  Younu.'*  '*The  Child^s    that  of  a  reservoir,  storing  np  a  anpUy  m 
Book  of  tlie  Soul"  ^3d  ed.,  1 8r)()),  ** The  Youth's    seiTetion  in  the  intervals  of  digestion. 
Book  of  Natural  Theology,''  and  other  similar    common  duct  is  formed  by  the  anian 
works,  and  edited  0  vols,  of  the  **  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb"  (Hartford).     His  biography, 
by  Henian  Humphrey,  I>.  D.,  was  published  in 

New  York  in  18.')8.     II.  Thooiss  an  American  '.  slight  elevation.     The  atimnlns  ot  ^— - 
clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hart-  |  opens  the  intestinal  orifice,  and  Ule  is 
ford.  Conn.,  .June  8,  18*22.     He  was  a  professor  '  e<l  both  from  the  liver  and  the  Sf*>l  bk 
in  tlie  New  York  institution  for  deaf  mutes  j  ring  digestion,  its  passage  be 
from  \f^V')  to  18.58.     In  l8.">n  he  receive<l  orders    contraction  of  the  walls  of  tL«, .      i  i 
in  the  Kpiscopal  church,  and  in  1 8.V2  founded    the  ducts.    Ordinarily  contaii  ikv«« 

St.   Ann's  church   for  deaf  mutes  and  their    the  gall  bladder  may  be  ao  <        an«edai 
friends,  for  which  a  church  edilice  and  rectory,  ■  tain  several  pints,  and  it  Hh^  be  ao 
in  18th  street,  near  Fit^h  avenue,  were  pur-    as  to  belittle  larger  than  a  pea; 
chased  in  IS.*}!).      Through  his  efforts  and  ex-    and  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  the  i« 
ample  church  services  for  deaf  mutes  have  also    many  animals,  show  that  ita  phjriol 
been  e-^tal'lislied   in   Philadel[>hia,  Haltimore,    portanoe  is  not  great.    It  is  salgt       t. 
Al)>any,  I>oston,  and  other  places.     Dr.  Gallau-    tion,  cancer,  and  acute  and  c      >nit 
det  is  a  tVe<|uent  contributor  to  the  ''American    from  the  irritation  of  gall  ■%« 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  ami    Dumb"   and  other    of  diseases  from  the  intestine : 
periodicals.     HI.  Edward  Miner,  LL.  I).,  a  deaf-    end  in  ulceration,  andobliten       nw 
mute  instructor,  brother  of  tlie  ]>recedimr.  born    Fr<»m  its  smallness  and  protected 
in  Hartford.  Feb.  5,  is:57.    He  became  a  teacher    rarely  directly  wounded,  th<  \ 

hi  the  Hartford  asylum  in  IS.")!*!,  and  in  1857    nipturcil  by  great  external «  ■<. 

orirani/ed  at  \Va>hington.  D.  C..  the  Columbia    bladder  is  absent  in  in vertebfrwtai-- 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,     bile  ducts  open  directlj  into 
This  enterprise  proved  very  Mic('e>sful.  and  in  .  ity ;  it  is  present  in  moat  «,i 

1H(U  he  initiated  measures  for  the  establish-    most  birds.    There  seenM  iv  ^ 
inent  of  the  national  deaf-mute  ci  tllege,  of  which    regulating  its  presence  or  abai      ■ 
he  !)ec:tme  president  and  profe^s^ir  of  moral  and    it  is  wanting  in  many  Toi  im 

]M)litic:iI  science.     In  1>^(>7  he  visited  the  prin-    in  the  elephant,  rhinooe: 
ci|>al  dc:it'-ninte  institutions  of  Kurope,  and  on    cary,  horse,  stag,  and  d( 
hi>i  ri  Turn  in  ISfW  pultlinlivd  an  elalnirate  re-     the  monkeys,  bata,  cama«v 
jiort  «'f  :i:>  irivrsti^'ations.  tates.  and  in  many  mmini 
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at,  ami  ftntvlope).  In  tlie  orycteropui  of  |  wero  raised  for  the  protection  of  oarsmen ;  but 
t;  C'apf  <)(  G<km1  Hoik%  an  animal  related  to  j  it  was  not  until  the  8d  or  4th  century  H,  C. 
u  aut-f.itors,  there  are  two  pall  bladders.  ;  that  the  two  platforms  were  connected  so  as  to 
ith  the  exception  of  the  dolpiiins,  it  seems  !  make  a  complete  deck.  The  Egyptian  war 
lit  all  maininals  in  which  it  is  absent  are  palleys  of  the  15th  century  B,  0.  ditlered  very 
pretaMe  lV*-<lers.  little  in  general  construction  from  the  Me<Iiter- 

CiALLE,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  (rcrman  astrono- 
?r,  I  Mini  at  rabsthau?*,  near  Wittenberg?,  June 
181-2.  He  stiidieil  at  Wittenberpf  and  Herlin, 
d  bt'CAiih'  a  teacher  and  subse'piently  an  a.H- 
tant  at  the  ()l>!*ervatory  in  the  latter  city,  of 
licli  Knt'ke  was  director.  In  18:5y-'40,  for  the 
icoviTv  ofthree  new  comets,  he  received  med- 
I  from  tite  kin^  of  Denmark  and  the  Lalande 
ize  iVoni  the  French  academy.  A  doctor's 
ibmia  was  jziven  tr>  him  after  his  publication 
184.*)  r)f  Tridnnm  lioemtri^  relating  to  the 
servations  «)f  Ole  Komer.  In  184»5  Le- 
rri*T  a])j>lied  to  (lalle  for  aid  in  searching  for 


ranean  ^alleys  of  the  17th  century  A.  1>.  They 
were  from  116  to  120  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide, 
were  propelled  by  both  sails  and  oars,  and  were 
armed  with  a  beak.  They  are  rei>resented 
sometimes  with  22  oars  on  a  side,  always  ar- 
ranged in  a  single  bank.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  Erythrasans  were  the  inventors  of  the 
bireme,  or  galley  with  two  banks  of  oars; 
Thucydides  ascribes  the  trireme,  with  three 
banks,  to  the  Corinthians;  the  <]nadrireme, 
with  four  banks,  is  said  by  Pliny  and  Diodorus 
to  have  been  built  first  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  Mnesigiton  ascribes  the  quinquereiiie,  with 
0  planet  which  he  su])posed  to  exist  beyond  '  five  banks,  to  the  Solaminians.  In  the  times 
•aiiu-i.  With  the  assistance  of  a  map  just  I  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Ptolemies, 
mpkied  l>y  Dr.  Beniicker,  (ialle  had  the  good  '  galleys  of  12,  15,  20,  and  even  4n  hanks  of  oars 
•tune  to  In*  tlie  tirst  to  detect  this  Leverrier  '  were  built,  according  to  ancient  writers.  A 
met,  sul)s»'(|iiently  known  as  Neptune,  on  the  vast  deal  of  learning  has  Iwen  expende<i  in  at- 
L*niii:r  ot' the  very  same  day  on  whi<;h  he  had  teinnts  to  explain  the  method  of  arrangement 
reived  the  French  astn)nonier's  applicati<m  |  of  these  oar  banks,  but  it  is  still  an  unsolved 
jpt.  28).  Kneke  de<'lared  that  theoretic  as-  i>roblem.  Some  scholars  maintain  that  the 
»noiny  had  never  before  a('hieve<l  so  great  a  several  banks  were  actually  placed  one  above 
rtory  a-*  on  this  occasion,  and  Galle  received  the  other,  and  others  that  the  benches  were  in 
other  Lalande  prize  from  the  French  acad-  rising  grades,  like  stairs;  but  tlu>8e  familiar 
iv.  In  IH.")!  he  was  appointed  professor  of  |  with  naval  construction  reje<*t  these  theories. 
Ton««!nv  and  director  <»f  the  observatorv  at  ■  A  more  plausible  one  is  that  of  L'Escalier,  who 
eslan.  Uesicks  numerous  contributions  on  '  supposes  that  the  three  banks  of  the  trireme 
)  8ii!»ie<'t  of  astn^nomy  and  meteorology  to  |  were  arrange^],  not  one  above  the  other,  but 
entitle  piTi«Klicals,  he  lias  published  Grund-  all  in  a  line,  one  amidship,  one  abaft  the  main- 
fe  if'  r  nrhJfAMt'hen  Klimntologie  (hreslau,  '  mast,  and  one  forward  of  the  foremast ;  and 
57k  and  an  exti'nsivo  supplement  t<)  Encke's  -  that  in  the  quin<juereme  two  banks,  one  above 
\mrtt  nttffel  (18r»:j).  ■  the  other,  were  put  amidship,  two  aft,  and  one 

CILLinri,  Johiinn  GfOffr  Aisrvj^^  a  German  forward.  The  possibility  of  two  superimposed 
ttorian  an<l  geoirrapher,  born  in  Altenburg,  hanks  is  generally  admitted,  and  some  writers 
ig.  r.».  17.")0,  <lie<l  in  Gotha,  March  l(i,  1828.  believe  in  three.  On  the  column  of  Tn^an  is 
»  was  ji  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  (Jotha  represente<l  a  trireme  with  three  banks  <if  oars 
•m  17*^:1  to  Isll),  and  puhlished  several  man-  one  above  another,  bntbeyon<l  this  number  we 
Is  of  history.  Amontr  his  larger  works  are  have  no  exam[>le.  The  Athenians  usi'd  nothing 
>j;/f  W(/ffj(Mf'/n'c/ifr  (27  vols.,  (lotha,  17H7-  '  but  triremes  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  4th 
It*),  anil  AHtjt  m*:inc  Wtlfirunde  (Leipsic,  century  H.  C.  quadrirenies  and  quinqueremes 
>7;   12i]i  ed.,  IVsth,  ls.*i«j-'i)l ).  were  introduced.    In  the  m(»st  fiourishing  state 

BALLKY  ( Fr.  (/ofin ),  a  Ion;;,  low,  narrow  '  of  their  navy  they  seldom  carried  more  than 
v<'l  t»f  war.  |)roprllcd  by  oars  and  sails.  The  infighting  men  in  each  galley,  de]>ending  on 
rivatioii  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  superior  seamanship  and  sinking  an  enemy  by 
lerally  <!ippo>4rd  to  l)e  from  f/a/<'<f,  a  helmet,  piercing  him  with  the  spur,  rather  than  on 
her  Itecaiise  it  wa**  usetl  sometimes  as  a  overcoming  him  by  a  han<l-to-hand  conflict. 
ireheail.  or  l»ecau<i'  the  hasket-like  construe-  The  Romans  adopte<l  a  ditferent  system  when 
ri  at  tlic  lu'ad  of  the  mast,  for  the  use  of  they  built  their  first  navy  in  the  Punic  wars. 
hers  and  sliuL'ers,  was  shaped  like  a  helmet.  Of  the  420  men  in  each  quinquereme,  12o  were 
*  n.'iine  was  tirst  ai)i)lied  under  the  Byzan-  combatants;  and  they  fitted  their  galleys  with 
>  eiiipin*  to  this  elass  of  vessels,  which  the  a  hoardimr  bridge,  by  means  of  which  an  ene- 
icnts  de<'i;mato«l,  according  to  the  number  my's  deck  could  be  reached  easily  when  the 
hanks  (if  oars  in  ea<*h,  biremes,  triremes,  vessels  were  laid  alongside  of  each  other. 
,<lrir*.-mi'S,  iVc.  The  first  galleys  were  mere-  <^iiin»iuereme8  had  usually  two  masts,  each  of 
►pi'ii  Imafs,  with  a  single  rank  of  rowcrs  on  '  which  carried  a  square  «iil.  These  m&sts  were 
li  side,  and  sometimes  with  a  siuL'le  mast  lowereil  previous  to  going  into  action,  and  the 
A  r-'iiiarc  sail.  The  n>wers  were  placed  galleys  were  mamvuvretl  by  oars  alone.  In 
iNIiip  an«l  the  lighting  men  in  the  b«>w  and  time  experience  proved  the  superii»rity  of  light- 
n.  I'laiforms  f.»r  combatants  were  soon  er  vessels,  and  the  trireme  gradually  supplant- 
t  i>ri  the  forecastle  and  stern,  and  bulwarks  ed  other  forms  and  came  to  be  recognized  us 
VOL.  Ml. — :j7 
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the  best  type  of  tlie  war  galley.  The  Roman 
triromo  was  about  105  ft.  long  by  11  wide,  and 
was  manned  by  170  rowers.  After  the  time 
of  Julius  Cojsar  the  trireme  was  90  ft.  by  10, 
differing  from  the  Neapolitan  and  Maltese  gal- 
leys, whose  length  seldom  exceeded  seven 
breadths.  When  propelled  by  both  oars  and 
sails  their  speed  was  very  great,  almost  equal- 
ling at  times  that  of  the  modem  steamboat. 
In  the  ancient  galleys  each  oar  was  pulled  by 
a  single  man.  The  rowers  were  guided  by  the 
word  of  command  or  by  the  sound  of  a  tnmipet, 
and  appropriate  cries  were  adapted  to  each 
mancGuvre.  The  Greeks  sometimes  had  mu- 
sicians who  regulated  the  movements  by  sing- 
ing or  by  playing  the  tlute  or  harp.  In  place 
of  a  rudder,  galleys  were  furnished  with  a  large 
broad  oar  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  and  some- 
times with  two  on  each  side.  The  galleys 
which  under  the  eastern  em]>ire  took  the  place 
of  the  trireme  were  of  similar  construction, 
but  a  little  lower.  They  had  two  decks  and 
two  banks  of  25  oars  on  each  side,  making  100 
in  all,  were  armed  with  a  beak,  and  furnished 
with  various  engines  for  throwing  darts  and 
stones,  or  for  dropping  heavy  weights  on  the 
deck  of  an  enemy.  After  the  invention  of 
Greek  fire,  tul)es  for  s] routing  this  liquid  were 
fitted  to  the  bow,  and  the  bulwarks  and  deck 
were  sometimes  covered  with  raw  hide  to  pro- 
tect them  from  that  thrown  by  an  enemy. 
England  under  Alfred  the  Great  excelled  in 
her  giilleys,  which  carried  from  40  to  60  rowers 
on  each  side.  The  forces  of  AVilliam  tlie  Con- 
queror were  transported  across  the  channel  in 
galleys  so  small  that  they  carried  no  more  than 
20  armed  men  bcMides  the  rowers.  When 
Richard  Ca»ur  de  Lion  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  1100,  he  had,  besides  other  8l)ii>s,  38  war 
galleys;  and  the  Saracens  fought  him  with 
similar  vessels.  They  differed  very  little  from 
those  of  the  early  eastern  empire.  Geoffrey 
de  Vinsauf  describes  them  as  long  and  graceful, 
not  high  out  of  water,  with  two  decks  and  two 
banks  of  oars,  and  anned  with  a  wooden  spur 
shod  with  iron.  A  smaller  and  lighter  vessel, 
with  one  bank  of  oars,  use<l  for  despatch  boats 
and  for  throwing  Greek  fire,  was  called  a  galleon. 
From  thi.s  time  onward  galleys  again  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  much  used  also  in  the  northern  seas.  In 
1205  Erie,  king  of  Norway,  fumishi*d  Philip 
the  Fair  2nO  galleys  for  use  in  the  war  with 
Edward  I.  of  England.  In  the  14th  century 
and  alter  galleys  were  divided  generally  into 
three  classes.  The  largest  were  1()2  ft.  long 
on  dock  and  1.33  ft.  on  tlie  keel,  with  32  ft. 
beam  and  a  stern  pnst  of  23  ft.  They  had 
three  masts  with  one  large  lateen  sail  on  each, 
an<l  32  oars  on  a  side,  arranged  in  a  single  tier, 
each  oar  being  pulled  by  six  (ir  seven  men. 
The  deck  j)rojected  ])eyond  the  hull,  so  that 
the  rt>wing  ])enches  were  on  the  outside,  where 
they  Were  pn^teeted  by  bulwarks  and  were 
sometimes  housed  over  and  s<.nnetiines  covered 
with  an  awning.     The  middle  of  the  vesjsel 


from  stem  to  stem  was  thos  left  clear.   Gil- 
leys  of  the  second  class,  or  demi-galleys,  vet 
of  similar  constroction,  from  120  to  13<.i  ft.  k<^ 
18  ft.  beam,  and  from  9  to  10  ft  hoM:  iUj 
were  furnished  with  two  maata,  and  had  i 
oars  on  each  side.     Quarter  galleys  had  oaly 
from  12  to  16  oars  on  each  side;  and  wot  of 
little  utility  excepting  in  fine  weather.    Ate 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  sharp  beik 
for  running  down  an  enemv  went  oat  of  ssc 
and  galleys  were  armed  with  canncis.    Tbc 
large  vessels  of  the  16th  centniy  carried  an- 
ally three  batteriaa  forward,  in  tiers,  the  ]'>via 
consisting  of  two  86-ponnder«y  the  second  tf 
two  24-iK)unders,  and  the  highest  of  tT( 
guns.    Three  18-poonders  were  mt 
on  each  quarter.      Demi-gaUeja         m 
guns  forward  and  a  number  of  sn     cr  ooa 
the  sides  and  stem.      The  Vcuviian  a 
(gidenzM\  one  third  larger  than  the  « 
^ley,  had  a  large  towering  atmctiire 
stem,  a  castellated  structure  almost  as  &» 
on  the  bow,  and  waa  rowed  by  SOO 
slaves,  whose  oar  benches  were  placed 
ship.    The  galleon  of  this  period  was  i 
vessel.    A  small  galley  waa  called  i        • « 
galeotte.    In  1540  Gustavua  Vasa  seu»       > 
netion  workmen  to  build  for  him  f 
galeres,  and  galeasaes,  which  Olaoa 
translates  biremes,  triremes^  and  qoadn 
Until  near  the  close  of  the  18th  centuii 
made  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  all  maritime* 
They  drew  but  little  water,  and  weie 
nient  for  coast  service ;  and  in  cal 
winds,  which  often  prevail  in 
ronean,  they  had  the  advantage  O'       i 
vessel,  being  able  to  keep  on  her  ui 
of  the  range  of  her  guns.    The  i     m 
in  naval  construction  and  in  na* 
the  improvement  in  guna  and  gm 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  thia  chua  w  «  a 
which  had  dominated  the  maritinM  « 
more  than  8,000  years. — In  the 
times,  to  row  in  the  galleya  i       < 
honorable.    Among  the  eany  Gcv 
were  generally  voluntary  recmitai  1     ■•. 
period  prisoners  of  war  were  put  m» 
vice.    The  Oartha^niana  mannei* 
with  captive  Mauntaniana,    The 
men  were  at  first  citizena  of  th^  ■»« 
but  eventually  prisonera  of  war  and 
also  employed.    A  single  doab 
Valerius  Maximus  haa  led  to 
that  criminals  were  «  » 

the  Romans  to  the  gouojai  u  ■ 

that  they  were  first  naed  for  t        i 
der  the  Byzantine  empire.    In 
the  galley  rowers  were  coDTh 
])risonor8,  who  were  chained  W 
on  which  they  sat.     The  Tnika 
corsairs  retaliated,  and    ca]        !» 
were  put  to  the  same  labor,    u 
17th  centuries  France,  Spdln,  \ 
republics  made  use  of  mQeya  ah  i 
ishment  for  condem         cvl  i 

called  by  the  Frenui  ■    . 
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Enirlish  pallcy  slaves.  In  France,  Richelieu  I  were  4,889  horses,  4,944  milch  cows,  8,943  other 
ordored  the  courts  of  justice  to  sentence  crimi-  |  cattle,  23,740  sheep,  and  13,698  swine;  3niitnu- 
naU  to  the  galleys  in  preference  to  other  pun-  i  factories  of  woollen  goods,  1  of  sashes,  doors, 
ishinents,  and  even  those  w!io  had  committed  .  and  blinds,  1  of  machinery,  1  of  furniture,  1 
capital  crimes  were  thus  utilized.  In  the  reign  of  pig  iron,  2  of  iron  castings,  2  tanneries,  2 
of  Louis  XIV.  nearly  all  convicts  wore  con-  !  currying  establishments,  5  flour  mills,  4  planing 
demned  to  this  service;  and  in  1676  it  was  ;  mills,  and  6  saw  mills.  The  county  was  settled 
seriously  ])roposed  that  vagrants  should  bo  j  by  Frenchmen  in  1790,  whence  its  name, 
thus  disposed  of,  but  Colbert  refused  to  sane-  j  Capital,  Gallipolis. 

tion  the  measure.  At  a  later  date  this  was  ,  GALLIC  ACID,  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
carried  into  effect,  and  confirmed  mendicants,  '  of  tannic  acid  or  tannin,  obtained  in  blender, 
poachers,  and  thoso  convicted  of  the  smallest '  silky  needles  or  crystals.  When  pure,  these 
crimes,  were  sent  to  the  ^aTIeys.  Even  these  i  arecolorless,  without  odor,  sour,  and  astringent, 
did  not  sutTice  to  man  the  l>enchos.  and  vari-  i  They  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  or  3  parts 
ous  other  means  were  resorte<l  to.  Crimi-  ^  of  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
nals  Were  sometimes  purchase<l  from  coun- ■  less  so  in  ether.  Their  solution  decom]K>ses  by 
tries  that  kept  no  galleys,  slaves  were  bought  |  exj)osure  to  the  air.     The  decomposition  of  the 


from  the  Turks,  and  negroes  were  imported 
fr<»m  (iuinea.     The   nianjuis  de   Denonville, 


crystals  dried  at  212°  F.  is  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  CTllsOt.    Gallic  acid 


fovcrnor  of  N'ew  France,  k'ulnapped  Iroquois  j  is  a  useful  reagent  for  detecting  the  presence 
ndians  for  this  service.  This  excited  against  .  of  iron  in  solutions.  It  does  not  possess  the 
the  Frencii  a  spirit  of  hate  among  the  savages  !  property  ofthesolutionof  galls  of  precipitating 
which  cuhninated  in  the  massacre  of  Lachino,  i  gelatine.  The  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  the 
and  Louis  XIV.  found  it  necessary  to  send  back  ■  gall  nut,  in  sumach,  in  valonia,  and  in  a  large 
in  K»H'J  all  who  survived.  From  the  beginning  .  numberofother  astringent  vegetables,  although 
of  the  17th  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  j  the  quantity  in  each  is  but  small.  Gallic  acid 
18th  heretics  were  i)articularly  sought  out  and  is  tribasic,  and  it  forms  three  classes  of  salts; 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  Galley  slaves  were  |  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  generally  in- 
snbjected  to  the  greatest  cruelties  and  indigni-  |  soluble.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  ob- 
ties.  Their  heacls  an<l  faces  were  shaved,  and  taining  it,  either  directly  from  the  galls  or 
they  rowed  entirely  naked,  wearing  a  uniform  ■  from  the  solution  of  tannic  acid  first  extracted 
only  wtien  in  port.  They  were  seldom  released  :  from  them.  The  powdered  galls  are  made  into 
even  when  their  term  of  service  was  accom-  |  a  paste  with  water,  and  exposed  for  some 
plislK^l.  Henry  IV.  ordered  the  ca]>tains  of  |  weeks  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  70'  to  75' 
the  galleys  t(»  retain  prisoners  for  six  years,  i  F.,  water  being  occasionally  added  to  keep  the 
although  conrlemned  for  a  shorter  time ;  and  ,  paste  moist.  Tlie  residue,  after  expressing  the 
under  Louis  X I V.  galley  slaves  sentenced  for  ,  paste  to  free  it  from  the  liquid  portion,  is  boiled 
only  tw(»  or  three  years  were  retained  often  in  pure  water,  and  flltere<l  while  hot ;  the  crys- 
for  15  or  more.  Criminals  preferred  mutila-  talsof  gallic  acid  separate  as  the  solution  cools. 
tion  and  wen  death  to  labor  in  the  galleys.  !  They  should  be  purified  by  redissolving  and 
In  the  Italian  republics  many  free  oarsmen  tK)iling  with  a  little  animal  charcoal  or  filtering 
were  eniploye<l,  who  in  their  engagements  :  through  the  same.  As  the  presence  of  the 
agreed  to  be  chained  like  the  slaves,  but  their  smallest  quantity  ofsesquioxideofiron  will  cause 
hea<ls  were  not  shave<l  and  they  were  pennit-  the  crystals  to  be  colored,  the  charcoal  slmuld 
ted  to  wear  tlie  moustache.  These  were  mostly  '  be  purified,  and  the  filtering  paper  be  washed 
fonner  criminals.  This  system  was  not  adopt-  !  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Gallic  acid  is 
•d  in  France  because  the  honu^rofflies,  as  they  i  obtained  from  solution  of  tannic  acid  by  pre- 
were  called,  would  not  consent  to  be  chaine<l.  .  cipitation  with  sul]>huric  acid,  the  mixture 
In  1748  the  othcers  of  the  French  galleys,  who  Iteing  heated  to  the  lM>iling  point,  and  allowed 
had  until  then  formed  a  separate  corps,  were  to  stand  a  few  days.  When  gallic  acid  is 
iDerge<i  in  the  royal  marine.  Alter  this  time  heated  to  410^  F.  it  is  wholly  volatilized  and 
conricts  were  em[)li>yed  at  hanl  labor  in  the  converted  into  pyro-gallic  acid  and  carbonic 
arsenals  an«l  on  the  public  works,  but  it  was  anhydride.  Pyro-gallic  acid  is  used  to  remove 
not  until  17in  that  the  detested  linmQ  galerien  free  oxycen  from  gaseous  mixtures  and  as  a 
went  out  of  u-H'.  developer  in  photographic  operations. — When 

CALLIi,  a  S.  county  of  Oliio,  separated  from  swall(»wed,  gallic  acid  is  rapidly  absorl>ed  from 
West  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river  an<l  drained  ,  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  and  remains  in  the 
by  Kacc<M>n  and  Symmes  creeks;  area  atK>ut  blood  unchanged.  When  tannic  acid  is  swal- 
420  ^j.  m. ;  pop.  in  1H70,  25,545.  It  has  a  lowed,  it  undergoes  the  decomposition  indicate<l 
roQgh  surfa<'e,  un<lerlying  which  are  beds  of  ■  above,  either  l»efore  or  after  absorption,  into 
Cofli  and  iron.  The  soil  is  generally  poor  ex-  gallic  acid;  so  that  tannic  acid  l>ecomes  gallic 
oept  in  the  virinity  of  the  Ohio.  The  chief  acid  in  the  blo^Ml.  Hence  gallic  acid  is  usi-d  as 
pro'lurtions  in  IsTo  were  192,55S  bushels  of  an  astringent  internally  in  preferi'n<*e  to  tan- 
irho.-it.  ♦VJ«».«>^3  of  Indian  corn,  135,0>^S  of  oats,  nic,  and  also  because  it  is  less  irritating  to  the 
ISi.'^'**^  *»t'  p«»tatoes,  4J^x,n20  lbs.  of  butter,  stomach  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It 
65.21^'i  <d'  wool,  and  12,297  tons  of  hay.    There    is  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  system,  chiefiy 
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bv  tlie  kidDcys.  Two  or  three  honrs  after  a  !  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Uws  of  tbt 
dose  of  it  has  been  taken  the  wliole  or  nearly  ■  kingdom  and  too  favorable  to  the  |>af«I  u- 
tlie  whole  of  the  amount  has  left  the  aysitem,  !  thority.  The  most  important  event  in  the  hii- 
so  tliut  to  keep  the  patient  steadily  under  its  j  tory  of  Gallicaniam  is  the  *'  DeclamtiuB*  rf 
indueuce,  it  shunld  be  administered  every  three  i  the  French  clergy  *^  (Deelarationa  CUri  M- 
or  four  hours.  It  may  be  given  in  large  and  lieani)^  which  in  1C82,  bv  order  ot'Loab  XIV. 
frequently  repeated  doses,  with  advantage,  to  |  was  drawn  up  by  Boseuet,  and  defined  tbt 
check  hiemorrhageSf  especiidly  those  from  the  :  liberties  and  doctrines  of  the  Gallican  AmA 
chest  or  uterus.  It  has  also  been  used  witti  |  in  the  following  four  articles :  1,  king*  ni 
guo<l  results  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  !  princes  are  in  temporal  matters  snbject  to  as 
bladder,  the  organs  that  are  chiefly  concerned  spiritual  power,  and  the  bitter  can  nercr  tb- 
in  its  elimination.  It  is  of  very  little  value  as  {  solve  subjects  from  the  oath  of  obt^vDM:  1 
a  local  astringent  or  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  j  the  pope  is  8ubje<4  to  the  decisions  of  an  qa* 
dysentery.     The  dose  of  it  varies  from  5  to  15  |  nienical  council ;  8,  the  power  t»f  the  pcft  ii 


moreover  limited,  as  far  as  France  it  tt%- 
cemed,  by  the  established  prescriptioni  ai 
usages  of  the  Gallican  chnrch ;  4,  aluo  in 
ters  of  faith  the  decisions  of  the  pc»pe  are 
infallible  when  not  confirmed  by  the  coft 
of  the  whole  church.  These  propositiiUMVcflt 
proclaimed  by  a  royal  ordinance,  to  which 
the  instructions  of  the  theological  scbo 
to  be  conformed ;  but  in  Rome  they  vo* 
])ublicly  burned  by  the  common  exccntiflBB. 


grs.  five  or  six  times  a  day.  It  is  best  given 
dissolved  in  wafer.  Those  who  prefer  to  do  so 
may  take  it  dry  on  the  tongue. 

(iALLIClN  CUrRCU,  a  name  sometimes  used 
as  merely  signifying  the  Catholic  church  in 
France,  while  more  commonly  it  is  applied 
to  that  church  only  so  far  as  it  holds  to  cer- 
tain national  privileges,  doctrines,  and  usages. 
Those  who  have  advocated  these  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities,  in  opposition  to  Rome,  have 

therefore  generally  been  called  the  Gallican  '  Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to  restore  peace  witl 
party,  while  their  opponents  were  known  as  <  head  of  the  church,  soon  revoked  tl 
tlie  lioman,  papal,   or,  in  modern  times,  the  |  his  revocation  was  not  received  i 
ultramontane  party.     In  the  church  of  France    laws  of  the  French  state  or  churcu. 
there  was  from  the  beginning  a  strong  feeling  ;  articles  therefore  remained  valid,  i       f 
of  nationalism,  the  most  imi>ortant  manifesta-  .  the  legal  T>alladiam  of  the  GalUcan  p<     r. 
tion  of  which  is  found  in  the  pragmatic  sane-    French  revolution  overthrew  the  w        < 
tion  of  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.),  issued  in  12C9,    olic  church  in  France.     Xap<deon«aB       L 
which  forbade  the  levying  of  moneys  for  the    sul  of  the  republic,  reOstablisbed  it  ■»  • 
court  of  Rome  without  the  royal  consent,  and    church  by  a  concordat  with  Pius  VII., « 
fixed,  independently  of  the  pope,  the  cases  in    To  the  concordat  he  added,  April  C^  I 
whicli  appeals  were  anowc<l  from  ecclesiasti-  !  ganic  articles,  which  enacted  that  the 
cal  tribunals  to  the  royal  courts.    The  spirit  :  mation  of  papal  decrees  depends  upon 
of  independence  was  strengthened  by  the  de-  !  cretion  of  the  government ;  that  t     iv 
crees  passed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions    always  be  an  opportunity  for  an  aj»pvJ 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  those  enacted    council  of  state  against  the  abuses  of  c 
by  the  council  of  Hasel  while  in  open  revolt  '■  astical  power;    and  that  the  teac! 
airainst  the   pope.      Although    these  decrees  j  seminaries  shall  be  alwajs  bound  bj  — > 
Were   condemned    by  Roman    pontiffs,   they    propositions  of  the  Gallican  clergr.    1 
wore  adopted  by  France  at  the  assembly  of  |  and  a  majority  of  the  bitdiopa  prot      i 
estMtes  at  Hourges  in  1438,  and  promulgated  !  the  validity  of  the  organic  ar 
in  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  the  '  synod  convoked  in  1811  at  Paria : 
fundamental  law  of  the  Gallican  church.    This  :  clare  the  church  of  France  indep^uMcsi 
pla<ed  the  general  council  above  the  pope,  for-  i  pope.    Louis XVIII. concluded,  June  1*. 
baile  the  paying  of  taxes  to  the  pope  for  ap-  I  a  new  concordat,  by  which  that  of 
j>< tinting  i>ishops  an<l  prelates,  and  abolished    abolished,   and  that  of  1616  i 
thf  annates  at'ter  the  death  of  the  then  living    however,  the  chamber  of  depi      »  r 
pope.     This  sanction  was  repealed  by  Louis    ratify  it,  the  new  concordat  uc-vcr 
XI.  in  U»»l,  but  restored  by  Charles  VIIL,  |  legal  sanction.    Although  t     •  clenr 
and  by  L<iuis  XII.  through  the  edict  of  149S».     oi)i)ortnnity  to  declare  tb       elret 
It^  nir>st  important  jxtints  were  again  changed    and  councils  on  the  relatr       of  llnr  « 
by  the  con<'ordat  4'oncliided  in  151ft  between    church  to  Rome,  it  was  geiivi       rl      i 
Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  which  granted  most  of     a  mi^iority  were  in  favor  of       ^m 
the  demands  of  the  ]H>pe.  and.  notwithstanding    union  with  Rome,  and  oppu««d        i 
the  protestations  of  the*  parliaments  ami  pro-    anything  in  the  national         rcn  i 
vincial  estates,  roinainod  vjdid  until  the  revo-    regardetl  by  Rome  as  un-G 
liition  of  17><0.     The  (lallican  church  became    revolution  of  1K30  had  but 
ninifst  entirely  dvpendent  upon  tlie  kimrs,  who    the  inner  development  of  the  vi      ^md 
rittcn  found  it  to  their  interest  to  strengthen    Louis  Philipjie  made  as  irreat  «.-v«i 
the  Ciallicnn  rather  than  the  Ronian  tenden-    the  hierarchy  as  the  origin 
cies.     Thus,  some  of  the  decrees  of  the  council     thority  would  allow.     The  bUi         ^ 
of  Trent  Were  n«»t  received  by  France,  being    apiK>inted  were  mostly  opp 
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teiKlvnciof*.  An  attempt  in  1831  by  tlio  ftbbo 
C'hntcl  to  o.stablisli  a  rc'li;ri()us  assuiciation  under 
t!ii'  name  of  the  French  Catholic  church 
(«'y/iV  ciitfuflique  frnn^fiUi)y  was  at  once  re- 
punled  by  the  Catholics*  as  bein^  not  a  move- 
ment within  but  a  soces:sion  from  the  national 
chiircli.  The  establishment  of  the  republic  in 
184H  jjave  tlie  church  a  liberty  in  ecclesiastical 
and  educutional  allairs  which  she  had  not  en- 
joyed for  Centuries.  For  the  first  time  within 
more  than  InO  years  the  bishops  held  provin- 
cial and  diiM'esan  councils.  It  ap]>eared  tliat  a 
ditlcrcnce  of  views  still  existed  between  them 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  French  church 
to  Home;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  same  party 
division  as  formerly,  the  (lallican  party  of  old 
bein^  found  to  be  almost  extinct.  All  the  bish- 
ops a^rrecil  that  it  was  desirable  to  strenj^hen 
the  union  between  Rome  and  France,  esiiecially 
in  onler  to  pve  to  the  national  church  f^reater 
etrcni^th  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sec- 
ular power.  <.)ne  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the 
»pirit  n(»w  prevailinir  is  the  frradual  intro<luction 
of  the  Uoiiian  litur^ry  into  every  French  dio- 
cese. l'n<ler  Na])okM»n  HI.  the  bishops  claimed 
the  ri^'ht  to  meet  without  previous  authoriza- 
tion in  provincial  councils;  and  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  permitted 
thein  to  do  so  without  decidin^r  the  le^^al  qnes- 
tit»n.  Thiers,  who  as  leader  of  the  dynastic 
opposition  under  Louis  Philippe  had  often  in- 
sisted on  the  maintenance  <»f  the  Gallican  liber- 
ties, had  as  presi<lent  in  1871 -'3  political  rea- 
sons to  avoid  all  coutlicts  with  the  e[)iscopate, 
which  ni>w  more  than  ever  is  a  unit  in  repu- 
diatim;  the  principles  of  the  old  (Tallicanism. 
Only  a  few  i>rominent  theolojjrians  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  (iallican  church  against  the 
definition  of  the  pope's  official  infallibility;  but 
after  the  [proclamation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  c«)un<il,  the  <lissentient  French  prelates 
gave  in  their  adhe-ion. — Amonj?  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  the  (Jallioan  church,  its  histo- 
ry anil  lilKTties,  are:  Count  Josej»h  de  Maistre, 
I)u  Pape  (Lyons,  IHIIO^  »»d  /V  P flgli$e  giiUi- 
cane  duhM  nnn  rnppnrt  arte  fc  inmreniin  vontife 
(Paris,  1S21);  I)upin,  L<s  lihrrtU  ih  V  f^tjlUe 
gidlicune  (Paris,  1H24);  and  Frayssinous,  Z« 
xroiJi  prinriptM  ,1e  P/it/fijte  qaUicnnc, 

GILLIILMS,  PiMlis  Llrlnliis  K^natlis  a  Roman 
exnpernr,  >on  of  the  emj)eror  Valerian,  Inim 
about  A.  I».  *j:^"i,  died  in  ir.S.     On  Valerian's 
accessi<»n  to  the  thn>ne  in  io^  he  immediately 
associated  his  son  with  himself  in  the  p»vern- 
nient  with  the  title  of  Cje^ar.     The  old  em- 
peror ftvut  him,  under  the  care  of  Postumus, 
fovernor  of  (iaul,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
ranks   and   Aleinanni  on  the  upper  l)anube 
and  the  Khiiie,  where  (lallienus  displayed  con- 
siderable aliility  and  bravery.     On  hearimr  of 
his  father's  defeat  and  capture  by  Sapor,  kin;r 
of  Persia  (2»1<M,  he  made  no  effort  to  obtain  his 
release.  I»ut  -succeeded  with  evident  pleasure  to 
hi^  tJjr<»ne  and  title,  and   pive  himsi'lf  up  to 
debanrht-ry.  viewimr  with  like  indifference  the 
iov;i'*i<>iis  of  the  empire  by  the  barbarjans  and 


its  dismemberment  by  usurpers.  The  Franks 
overran  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  even  crossed 
over  to  Africa;  the  Alemanui  ravaged  the 
provinces  of  the  upper  Danube;  the  Goths 
pillaged  the  cities  of  Asia  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Euxine;  and  the  Persians,  after 
taking  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  passed  over 
to  Syria  and  captured  Antioch.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  plague.  Nearly  80  of  his  armies 
in  different  ])arts  of  the  empire  each  elected 
their  general  to  be  em[)eror,  and  the  military 
anarchy  which  succeeded  has  been  called  tlie 
age  of  the  30  tyrants.  When  the  legions  of 
Illyria  in  208  proclaimed  Aureolus  cm|»eror,  ho 
immediately  marched  on  Rome.  Gallienus, 
awakening  from  his  apathy,  marched  against 
the  usur]>er,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  the 
Adda,  an<l  then  besieged  him  in  Milan,  but 
was  murdered  by  conspirators.  Gallienus  was 
a  poet  and  rhetorician. 

CilLL  INSECTS.     See  Galls. 

CiALLIXlLE,  a  wading  bird,  of  the  suborder 
grallcB^  family  rallid<gy  and  subfamily  gnllinu' 
iintr;  comprising  the  ^QWnTfi porphyria  (Briss.), 
trihonyz  (i)ubuis.)  fr(»m  Australia,  gaflinufti 
(Briss.),  and  fnlica  (Linn.) ;  the  last  has  been 
described  in  the  article  Coot.  In  the  genus 
porphyrio  (Briss.),  or  jH>rphyruIa  (Blyth),  the 
bill  is  short,  thick,  and  strong,  with  the  culmen 
much  elevated  at  the  base,  and  dilated  on  the 
forehead,  with  a  large  frontal  plate  and  com- 
pressed sides;  nostrils  nearly  circular;  the 
wings  and  tail  are  short  and  rounde<l,  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  quills  nearly  e<|ual  and 
longest;  the  tarsi  long  and  slender,  with  broad 
transverse  scales ;  the  toes  very  long  an<I  free 
at  the  base,  claws  long  and  somewhat  curved. 
More  than  a  dozen  species  are  described,  richly 
colored,  inhabiting  wann  and  temperate  re- 
gions in  pairs  or  small  ti(»cks,  on  the  borders 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes;  they  prefer  land 
to  water,  walk  in  a  dignified  manner,  run  lightly 
and  (piickly,  and  from  the  length  of  the  toes 
are  able  to  glide  over  the  surface  of  floating 
water  plants;  their  tV>o<l  consists  chiefly  of 
fruit,  seeds,  aciuatic  roots,  and  small  fish  and 
mollusks;  their  nest  is  concealed  in  the  luLdi 
reeds  near  the  water's  edge,  made  of  dry 
grasses,  and  the  usual  numlier  of  eggs  is  three 
or  four.  The  only  American  s;»eoies  is  the 
purjde  gallinule  {P.  Jfnrtinira^  Linn.),  with 
the  head  and  lower  parts  fine  bluish  purple, 
darker  and  often  nearly  black  on  the  abdomen 
and  tibiie;  the  sides  and  under  wing  coverts 
bluish  green,  and  lower  tail  coverts  white: 
ui>i>er  part  of  l>o<ly  dark  grei»n  shaded  with 
olive,  and  tinge<l  with  brown  on  the  back  and 
rump ;  <|uills  and  tail  brownish  black,  with 
irreen  outer  e<]ging ;  bill  bright  nnl  with  yellow 
tip,  frontal  plate  blue,  iris  bright  carmine, 
tarsi,  tiKJs,  and  claws  yeHow.  The  lenu'th  to 
end  of  tail  is  al>out  13  in.,  e.\tent  of  winirs 
2U,  tarsus  2]  ;  weight  al>out  S  oz.  It  i<  dis- 
tributwl  over  the  southern  states,  and  is  acci- 
dental in  the  middle  and  northern;  it  is  found 
also  in  South  America.     It  runs  swims,  dives. 
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end  flics  veil;  wheD  travollinf;  far  its  flight  is 
hii^li,  but  loiv  and  short  in  its  feediof;  or  breed- 
iat:  tiroiiniU;  it  alights  n-ith  the  win^  spread 
u[iwftrd  like  the  rail;  the  rapid  jerking  mo- 
tions of  the  tiiil  when  alanned  we  very  re- 
markable ;  it  sometimes  alights  on  ships  200 


or  300  miles  from  land.  Its  flesh  is  not  gener- 
ally bold  in  estimation.  It  breeds  at  the  south, 
very  early  in  the  year;  the  nest  is  built  of 
nislieit,  2  or  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  is  about 
10  in.  in  diameter  on  the  inside;  the  eggs, 
from  five  to  seven,  are  of  a  light  grayish  yel- 
lovi',  with  blackish  brown  ppots;  the  j'oung, 
at  first  nearly  black,  are  folly  fledged  by  the 
first  of  June. — In  the  gt-nas  i/alliiinla  (Briss.) 
the  hill  is  shorter  and  Icsr  stout,  the  tarsi  are 
stronger,  and  the  toes  are  marprined  by  a  slight 
nicnibrnne  tlimugbout  their  length,  though  ' 
no  way  comjiarablu  to  the  pedal  lulies  in  t 
coot.    There  are  about  12  species  in  vari< 
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waterbymeansof theirwingi;  tbeyalfonlk 

veil,  flirting  up   their   t«u!k  ud  nm  twtfttr 

among  the  reeds  and  throng  narrow  pliHi; 

they  can  pass  lightly  over  the  1<«tm  of  tqabe 

plants ;  they  eat  elngm,  worma,  iiiMcta,  pnn 

&e.;  the  nest  reHembles  that  of  porpftfrii.ii* 

number  of  eggs  ia  eight  to  t«n,  and  tbt  joaat 

take  to  the  water  oa  soon  sa  hat"*^    Tli 

American  species  is  tfae  Florida  i  €. 

galeiita,  Licht.),  very  cloaely  r  6. 

fh/oTopiu  (Linn,)   of   Eampai  fmuKtui 

dllterenccs  seem  to  bo  t     1  in       r  J      li 

bird  the  frontal  plate  ia  u  —  1 

acnte,  andthetoeaarel         r.  b 

and  nnder  parts  are  ciE«|t  Ui         tf 

■sh  on  the  head  and  n«ck,  and 

domen;  few  feathera  on  thn  ^mm  < 

white;   lower  lid,  lateral   I< 

edge  of  wing  at  ehoolder,  tutu  i  i 

first  primary,   white ;    ba«k  • 

olive,  darker  on  the  mntp;  qkui_  d 

tail  brownish   black ;    frontal  p 

bright  red,  tipped  with  yellow ;  1        ifv*  * 

the  tibia  next  to  the  feathera  red  -,  n«tt  of  I 

yellowish  green.    The  length  to  end  el 

about  13  in.,  extent  of  wlngB  SS;  ■  ^ 

OE.    The  female  is  like  the  male.    1 

is  common  in  the  winter   along  i 

ponds,  and  lakes,  from  eaitem  f1ori(l>  i>> ' 

kvhenco  it  migrates  in  qiring  and  * 

thi'  Carolina^   and   occseionalir  «i 

middle  and  northern  states;  it 

South  America.    It  is  both  noviw      i 

umol  in  its  habits,  often  eecki       iw  ■»■ 

land,  walking  and  nipping  inv, ,  ,t  ml 

like  the  common  fowl ;  it  is  rarelr  m 

water,  but  sometimca  in  tbe  w 

bonks  of  hayoDs  in  which  the  wkKn      « 

The  nest  is  generally  a  few  feet  fmuuii 

among  the  rankeat  weedr;  the  e<     kA 

inch  and  a  half  long,  are  of  a  di 

color,  with  reddiah  brown 

and  dots;  when  the  female  Iw.^  h  ■ 

covers  the  egga  to  protect  thi 

and  other  enemies,  and  bt       i 

if  not  disturbed,  they  will  hw     kti  v 

in  a  season. 

(iUUe,JalM,  a  brother  of  the      i 
Segeca,  adopted  by  tbe  rhetorician  • 
io,  whoao  name  he  anomed,  died        ■. » 
In  6S  and  64  be  was  prooonaal  at  ^■ 
C  and  us,  and  reddea  at  Ccninth,  «».  wi 
Dsed  to  listen  to  chareea  brongfat  br        J 
ogams    the  apoatle  Paul  on  ''a  i 
words  and  name&  and  of  jonr  u 

XVI    IS-IT).    Ac      li      to  JaratH.  ha 
m  t  ed  soicide.    I-i-       •        the  *" 
I  on  sm  has  beoi  apiwefa  ■«  ■ 

ers    es  of  religion. 

GILUPMJ  (ane.  Call      ti     a  tow-  •* 
kev    n  the  vilayet  of  1  L  > 

f  Coiiatantiuople;Mb.i  kku         » 

a  pen  nmla  at  tbe  N.  £.  o>  ' « 

I    dan    ea,  and  waa  ibnaerij  ■ 

e    s  reets  are  narrow,  diity, 

r    bazaars  ^re  large  and  abi         mj  i 
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irniiils.  Il  lias  mnny  mosque!',  fouDtainB,  Ko- ' 
niaa  an<l  Ittuintini!  ruins  mid  inoDumcDta,  and  | 
niiiii  111:11' turi'M  lit'  cutluii.  silk,  and  tine  morcxcu 
Ivutlivr.  h  littH  two  liarbura.  and  frequently  | 
ruoi'lM'K  tbu  itupuriol  tluvu.  It  ia  tliv  guut  of  a  | 
Urvi'k  bi^)iu[>.    Uatltjioli  wait  formvrlj  of  great  I 
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OiIUl,oU. 


t)>L-  ki'.v  of  tlio  1  lunlam-IWa.  Tlie 
■tilt  pon-ii'ltrrolilD  irj  irruin,  wine.  Milk,  and  oil, 
chirliy  in  tile  )ian<l8  of  tile  (irvcks.  Uallipoli 
wa-t  pa|.tiirerl  l.v  tlie  Turks  in  1337. 

CILLIPIHJ  rune.  Oillijtolu  or  Aiixa),  a  forli- 
floil  »f«])i>n  town  of  Italy,  in  ttie  nrovinco  of 
Lecce.  i<n  nn  Island  in  the  fculf  of  Taronto,  S9 
m.  W.  S.  W.  <if  Utranto ;  jiop,  abont  »MiX 
It  is  crinnecte"!  witli  a  suliurb  on  the  miunland 
by  a  lirid^'e.  is  well  built,  and  ha!i  a  ca-'tl^.  a 
fine  catheilral.  and  iievenil  mnventTi.  The  har- 
bor is  giHxi.  but  difflciilt  iif  aM-eia.  (ialli|ioli 
ban  nianiif:irtnrea  of  woollen  (ioihIii.  muslin,  and 
cotton  stockinL's.  and  i«  the  Kreat  mart  fcir  nn 
inferirir  kind  of  olive  nil  known  ai*  Galli)i<ill 
oil,  whirli  is  eollc<'teiI  in  larjio  tanki  ezeavateil 
in  the  llnientiine  rock.  The  town  carries  on  a 
consiilerablu  trade,  and  the  ateamers  plyinit 
bctiruen  Anrona  and  Ns|tles  1*11  here  repii- 
Urly.  Many  <if  the  inhnbitont^  are  enpiL-ed  in 
the  tunny  li^lieries,  (;alli|»>li  ia  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  , 

CILLIPOLIS.  a  rity  and  the  capital  of  Gallia 
CO..  Ohio,  jilea-iiintlv  sitiinteil  on  a  high  blutf 
on  tht  cilii,,  riivr.  s.T  lo.  S.  S.  E.  of  Columl.m; 
!>..[..  in  l"*?!',  ;l,ril.  It  U  flurri>nnded  hy  a 
firriile  dislrii'i,  and  dmt.iinsi  iiianufai'lories  of 
k-arhc-r.  wm.ll.'ris.  nn.l  tloiir.  Thcr^-  are  seve- 
ral h.imlsi'm.'  |iiil>li<-  liiiildlnL's.  a  l>ank.  an 
o<*U-tiiv.  thri'i-  »-,.vkiv  newspaiKTs,  and  17 
piiMic  srhool^  iiii'liKiinu'  a  hidi  i>rli.H>l.  It 
uii-i  ^1  ilei'ot  iii'<n]i[plii,>sdurmu  llie  civil  war. 

tilLLIsStt»i^£BI'-  Maid  Mirbfl  Bnrla.  mar- 
1  ailiiiiral.  Iiom  in  lioche- 


IT^ 


t.  dkHl  at  Neni 


I  let.  i 


!  ilimnirli  varions  irradi 

7.  that  |>rovin(t'  heins  under  the 
f  the  navr  de[.3rtmeni.    He  at 


onco  Btadied  the  rewnrccs,  wants,  and  adran- 
taftcs  (if  Canada,  and  maintained  its  dufencft 
till  the  peace  uf  Aix-la-Chaiielle.  His  ;>rucaa- 
tions  then  tii  secure  all  doubtful  limits  fur 
France  sliowcl  his  uner)ry.  lie  endeavored  in 
vain  tu  obtain  from  government  the  establish- 
ment uf  a  printiu).'  press 
in  Canada.  In  1740  be 
returned  to  France  and 
was  made  commodore, 
lie  dufeateil  l^JBg  at 
Uinurca  in  1750.  He 
was  an  able  naval  com- 
mander, a  wise  gover- 
nor, and  a  devoted  stn- 
iDt  of  Bcienrc. 
GiUJTZI.\.  GslltElB,  or 
GalttdM,  a  prinivly  Kus- 

memliers  uf  wlii<'h  havo 
UiHtiuguislictl  them  set  ve« 
OS  soldiers,  statesmen,  or 
authors.  Tlieir  orifrin 
is  traced  to  Gedemin, 
prince  of  LilliTiania  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Jagi- 

'  cIloB.— MiKiiAit  commanded  in  1514  a  liuwan 
army  againat  the  Poles  under  Prince  Ostrog* 
aki,  was  defeated,  taken,  and  held  in  captivity 

;  for  88  years,  togelherwllh  his  brother  Dinu* 
tri,  who  died  in  the  last  year  of  their  deten- 

'  tion.     Released  by  Kintt  Sittismund  An(ru!itua, 

I  Mikhail  waa  received  with  distinclion  by  the 
czar,  but  retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  died. 
— Vasim  defended  Novgoro<l  against  the  first 
I>Benilo-I>emetrinB,  tint  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  liaamanotf  in  csponsing  tlie  cause  of 
the  pretender  (ttl'>5):  murdered  the  son  and 

'  widow  of  Itoris  (lodnnotT,  his  late  master ;  was 
rewarded  by  the  usurper,  but  cnnspireil  against 
him.  and  oontrihuleii  to  his  fall  anil  violent 
death  (sec  I>RMrTKii's>;  took  fiart  also  in  the 
<''ins|)iracy  which  overthrew  his  Huccessor.  IJo- 
sil  Shuiski,  and  was  a  chief  member  of  the  dep- 
utation which  otTereil  the  throne  of  SIoscow 
to  I.adislaa.  the  son  of  Sigisniund  III.  of  Poland. 
Citfended  hj  the  conditions  of  the  oflTer,  the 
Polish  king  held  the  Itusaian  envoys  in  arrest 
at  Kiev,  where  Vasili  died  before  the  teniiina* 
tiiin  of  the  war  l«tween  the  two  states.— Va- 
fii.i.  sumamed  the  Great,  liorn  in  ICS-I.  re- 
ceived a  classical  e*lncatinn,  fought  against  tlie 
Turks.  Crimean  Tartars,  and  Cosancks.  and  waa 
made  nttainan  of  the  latter;  wai>  active  in 
brinpngalHiiit  the  great  refomisof  Czar  FeiNlor 
Ale:ieyevitch ;  was  trvaleil  after  the  ilcath  of 
that  czar  with  particular  distinction  by  his  sister, 
the  princess  regent  Sophiai  concluded  in  lliSD 
a  favorable  treaty  with  Poland ;  commanded 
in  a  new  expeilition  aualnat  the  Tartars  of  the 
Criiuea;  jiromotwl  the  ambitions  designs  of 
Sojihia  against  her  brother  Petvr  the  Great, 
and  fell  with  her.  lie  waf  banisho.1  first  tw 
Yarensk  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  anil 
then  to  a  dreary  dlMrict  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  where  he  died. — Mikhaiu  bom  ia 
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1G74,  served  in  the  gnards  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  '  fessed  their  unbelief  in  revelatioiL,  their 
and  accompanied  that  monarch  on  his  various  was  at  first  reared  in  systematic  ipioraniec^ 
campai^ms :  distin^ished  himself  at  the  taking  all  religion.  In  1788  a  dangerous  illiK-si  Ivd  the 
of  ScIilusM.'lbiirg;  won  a  victory  over  the  Swedes  ]>rincess  to  examine  the  claims  of  Chri^tianitT. 
at  Dobry  in  Lithuania  (17u^<)';  defeated  ttie  re-  and  in  1784  she  was  received  into  the  Ri^nuD 
enforcements  of  Charles  Xll.  under  Gen.  Lo-  Catholic  church  by  Dr.  Overl»erg  of  Mtncter. 
wenhau]»t  at  Liesna ;  fought  in  the  battle  of  In  1787  Demetrius  also  became  a  Catholir.  tad 
Poltava  (170U),  and  a  few  days  after  compelled  was  first  moved  to  be  a  priest  by  his  intern  >iinc 
the  remnants  of  the  Swedish  army  to  surren-  ;  with  his  young  friends  Caspar  Maximilian  ind 
der ;  accompanied  the  czar  on  his  disastrous  ex-  '  Clement  August  von  Droste- Vischering.  I^hxle 
pedition  to  the  Pruth  (1711) ;  and  was  sent  as  yet  a  child  he  had  been  commii«sioned  l^y  Cstb- 
commander  general  to  Finland,  where  he  was  arino  II.  as  an  officer  of  the  imperial  Kuwia 
victorious  on  land  and  sea,  and  remained  till  guard,  and  all  pains  were  taken  to  pne|«rf 
the  peace  of  Nystadt  (1721).  He  was  made  him  for  the  military  profession.  In  ITVi  be 
field  marshal  by  Catharine  I.,  was  also  distin-  was  sent  to  the  United  States  both  for  tie  por^ 
guislied  during  the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  and  died  poso  of  giving  him  m  practical  knowled^  d 
in  Moscow  in  I>ecember,  1730. — Alexanoeb,  '  free  institutions,  and  with  the  hope  of  cnriaf 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  November,  1718,  -  a  natural  timidity  and  nervonsnesa  amoantiBf 
serveil  under  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine  (1783),  |  to  disease.  Accompanied  bv  a  former  totor  ii 
fought  in  the  seven  years*  war,  commanded  a  .  the  I>roste-Vischenng  family,  Felix  Brona 
Russian  army  on  the  Dniester  in  17G8,  took  |  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  Oct.  18,  under  tbest- 
Khotin,  and  died  in  1783. — Dimitri,  bom  in  i  snmed  name  of  Schmet  or  Smith.  Hevasvd- 
1721,  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  '  corned  by  Bishop  Carrol),  to  whom  be  imb 
became  by  his  will  the  founder  of  a  magnificent  declared  his  determination  to  eml'race  tht 
hospital  in  Moscow,  and  died  in  171K). — Dimitbi,  clerical  profession  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abmt- 
l>orn  about  1735,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  ican  mission.  While  awaiting  tbedecisiiarf 
France  in  1703,  and  in  1773  to  the  Hague;  his  parents,  he  travelled  throagh  the  conntiy. 
wrote  on  natural  sciences,  and  died  in  1803.  '  visited  the  most  distinguished  American  ne- 
Among  his  works  are  a  Jjetcription  de  la  Tau-  ety,  and  applied  himself  to  the  careful  «tndycf 
ride  (178s),  and  a  Traite  de  la  mineralogie  .  the  constitution,  laws,  mannera,  and  pragn- 
(1702). — Amalia,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  .  ]»hy  of  the  United  States.  The  opfiositiaB  sf 
in  Herlin,  Aug.  28,  1748,  lived  for  a  time  in  bothjiis  parents  did  not  alter  his  resolvtm: 
separation  from  her  husliand  near  the  Hague,  j  and  after  preparatory  studies  he  was  adnitlrf 
and  subse<iuently  at  Munster  in  Westplialia,  i  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  St.  SnlpoH 
where  she  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  in  Baltimore  in  17i>6,  and  in  March,  ITM,  s^ 
)ietistic  writers,  being  herself  remarkable  for  daincd  priest.  He  exercised  his  priestly  ta»> 
iterary  accomplishments  as  well  as  personal  tions  at  Baltimore  and  at  Conewagoi.  Pa.  l9 
attractions.  She  contribute<l  not  only  to  the  179U,  when  he  was  sent  at  his  own  reqaciiti 
peculiar  religious  deveIo[>ment  of  her  son  I)e>  McGuire's  settlement  or  Clearfield,  in  Camlrii 
metrius  (see  (iallitzin,  Demetrifs  Arors- ;  co..  Pa.  This  settlement,  then  composed  oft 
TINE),  but  also  to  the  conversion  of  Count  few  Catholic  families,  was  situated  fiw  aia 
Friedrich  von  Stolberg  to  Catholicism.  She  from  Summit,  on  the  highest  creat  of  the  Al^ 
died  Auir.  24,  ISiMi.— Sekoei  fought  against  ghanies,  and  200  miles  fhnn  Philadelphia.  €a 
the  Turks,  under  Potemkin,  against  the  Poles  a  plot  of  land  given  him  bj  Capt.  McGniN^  ■ 
in  171)4,  and  against  the  Austrians  in  Galicia  :  old  revolutionary  soldier,  a  substantial  diVih 
in  18nu,  commanding  the  tnxips  which  as-  arose,  and  by  its  side  was  built  a  log  cabia  f«rlli 
sistod  the  Poles  to  drive  back  the  archduke  missionary.  He  purchased  in  the  imi 
Ferdinand,  when  he  died. — Emantil,  born  in  vicinity  a  large  tract  of  land,  destined  to 
Paris  in  1S(»4.  entered  the  Russian  army,  dis-  the  centre  of  a  Catholic  colony ;  it  wi 
tinL'uisht^l  himself  at  the  taking  of  Varna,  re-  into  small  farms  and  giren  to  settlers  at  a 
turned  to  France,  travelled  through  Russia  and  nal  price.  Thither  he  invited,  in  his  own 
other  countries,  wntte.  translate<l,  and  edited  ^' families  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Ii 
in  French  a  number  of  works  on  Russia  and  and  different  parts  of  America,**  and 
its  literature,  especially  desi'riptions  of  travels,  great  expense  in  establishing  the  most 
and  <lie(l  at  Paris  in  lNr>3.  sary  traaes.     But  at  the  death  of  his 

G.ILLITZI.\.  i«  l^oif trisd  Aagsfllne,  a  Russian  the*  Russian  court  declared  him  disqnafiM  Ii 
missionary  ]iriest,  sou  of  Prince  I >imitri  Alexe-  inherit  the  family  estates;  the  remitUMM 
yevitch  <  iallitzin  and  Amalia  von  Schmettau,  generously  forwaHed  by  his  mother  oAa ai^ 
born  at  the  Hague.  Doc.  22,  177(>,  <lie<l  at  Lo-  carried,  and  the  legacies  she  bfqwcathrf  Ii 
rett<».  Pa..  May  <;,  1840.  He  and  his  sister  Mari-  him  in  1807  never  reached  him;  while  dbr 
anna  were  brought  up  by  their  mother,  who  the  marriage  of  his  risler  in  1817  the  Iflfi 
when  they  were  still  very  youmr  was  allowed  amounts  justly  due  to  him  were  appniiaitfi^ 
l>y  lier  husband  to  maintain  a  8<^>parnte  estab-  by  her  husband.  In  spite  of  ineredlbw  9^ 
lishmeiit  in  order  to  devote  her  whole  time  to  culties  he  retained  poasesrion  of  lus lai|ie Hi^ 
their  e<iu<'ation  and  to  indulce  in  her  taste  for  erty.  on  which  he  expended  before  his  mA 
metaphysical  studies.    As  both  parents  pro-    $150,000.    To  hia  pecQiuary  cmT ^ 
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were  nililcil  liitter  pcrsecntions  from  a  portion 
of  UU  lliK'k  ;  but  lia  still  lul>oreil  unweari«dly 
for  tli<-ir  ti.-ti)|iiiral  awl  giiiritnul  wclfiire.  IIo 
was  ivjK'nliriljy  ilcHi);iiati.-<l  for  the  i;|>i8C0|)iil 
ortit'v.  but  cluclini'd  io  "nlur  topertwt  liisclier- 
hIii'iI  work.  In  1802  bo  livcanie  a  nnturalized 
citizin  iif  tlic  Unile<l  St-M-ia,  under  the  name 
of  Siiiitli ;  Imt  in  1809  «n  act  of  tlio  Pennuyl- 
T.iniu  lop^lHtiiru  nuthurizud  him  to  resume  his 
orik'in;il  narim  of  GsUitzin.  In  180»  he  bu- 
Bti>n-i-il  iin  the  batulct  H|iringiDu  up  nronod  big 
chtin-li  till-  nauK-  of  (.oruttu.  Cambria  county, 
vliirh  hi-  hud  found  n  wilderncM  in  lTi)9,  he 
luft  at  h\*  (li-atli  studded  with  tliritty  si'ttle- 
ment?!.  OIK'  cif  ivliicli  has  since  bei'n  named  af' 

a  vH'ili  in  front  of  tlio  cbnrc-h,  and  a  monu- 
meut  will  vrL-cted  over  tbetn  ;  and  in  IttlS 
mco^nrvH  kkTu  in  pruzruss  to  replace  it  with 
one  moro  HnitaMu.  Controversial  letters  pob- 
liflheil  l>y  hitii  orcnsionally  in  tho  local  papers 
hare  l)i:i.-[i  si^viral  timi-a  reprinted  in  painplilcts 
enliik-'l  "Infi-iH-e  of  Catholic  Principles," 
"  LcitiT  til  :i  I'mlL-stant  Friend."  and  ■'  Appeal 
to  till'  rriiii'>iant  PuMic''  Ills  life  has  been 
ivrilii-n  in  tivrman  by  liis  assistant  Henry 
LL-rnkv.  ami  in  Eniclish  bv  Sarah  M.  Bron-n- 
son  (N\nv  Ynrk.  1H7.1).  fiis  mother's  lifo  was 
vrittifD  )'V  K;i(i.Trnmp.  II.  DitaWth,  a  cousin 
of  tbi-  prfOvdinL',  Imm  in  1730,  died  in  St. 
Janit's  pari-ili.  I.a..  I>cc.  6, 1843.  AtWr  hccum- 
ins  a  nil'! II Ik- r  nf  tbt-  lioman  Ciitliolic  chpreh, 
«lio  j<iintil  tlie  SMftcty  of  tbo  Sacred  Heart  in 
Konie,  unil  in  ld4<J  canii;  to  .Viiierica  to  visit 
the  bciit-v-^  iif  the  order.  In  the  same  year  she 
foundi'd  rill.'  tirst  scluml  of  tho  Sacred  Heart 
in  Hciuit.io  slr.'i-t,  Ne«-  Yi>rk,  and  afterward 
a  lioardini;  si'boul  and  novitiate  at  McSbi.-rrv- 
town,  Pn..  a-M  a  house  at  Pottawattamie  vil- 
lage, in  the  far  wist. 

GtLUIS.  an  old  Kntflish  mcasnro  of  cnpnrity, 
■nbiiiviilcd  into  -1  r|iiarts,  or  8  pint:",  or  33  Bill's. 
Fornierly  tlK-n.'  wi-re  pallims  of  dilfen-nt  cii- 
pai-ltii'-^  one  for  wine,  another  for  ah-  iir  betr, 
anil  a  IbinI  for  (train  and  drv  nrtick-!!.  The  wine 
gallon,  cnlk'il  ulto  tho  Htiindard  irallon.  cim- 
taim-d  2:;l  cubic  inches,  ibe  oW(rall(jn  i^i  cubic 
inclii's.  nnd  tlie  ciini  gallon  2(t8'i>  cubic  inches. 
Id  l>*-2i  tliv  imjieHH]  gnllon  was  establi^ln-d 
hr  the  iiritisb  pariiamunt,  bv  a  stalDte  which 
came  int..  opcr!iti..n  Mav  I,  182.->;  its  eanacitv 
was  lo  lbs.  nvoirdnpoi-t  of  di«tille<l  water, 
that  wiL'lied  •.'.V2 -t-lN  strain*  lo  the  cubic  inch, 
thus  rnakinir  its  cmtcnts  2:7-274  cnblc  indivs 
=  i-H:W\  litr.s.  Ibe  gidlon  of  the  l"nit«l 
Stnlt-9  U  ibe  standard  or  Winchester  wine  \!!i\- 
Ion  of  2«1  cnbic  inciius,  and  contains  8:I3msh22 
«t-oirdtiji.iis  lbs.  or  ."j8.372'I7.'H  trtiv  (Trains  of 
dislilh-'l  wnii-r  at  .')',I-S3=  F.,  the  Urometer  being 
at  K"  inilii*.  It  is  equal  to  a-78."i2o7  litres. 
The  gidJiin  nf  tbe  stale  of  Sew  York  is  nf  the 
capacilv  <•(  ■<  IIh.  of  pnre  water  at  its  nuisimnm 
densirv.  ..t  221-lHl  cubic  iaelic*.  It  is  eoual 
to  3rt24:;.;  litre. 

ClLLIIWIl.  J««pb.  nn  American  lovnlist, 
bora  in  M.iryland  about  ITao,  died  lu  England, 
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I  Ang.  80,  1808.  IIo  was  edncated  for  the  bar, 
I  and  practi»ed  law  successfully  at  Philaduljihia. 
[  In  1764  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Pcnnsyl- 
I  vania  asaemlily,  and  joined  Ur.  Franklin  in 
I  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  royal  (tovemment 
.  for  the  colony,  lo  177-1  ho  was  a  delegate  to 
I  the  first  congress,  and  projiosed  to  settle  the 
:  dilGcnlties  between  tlie  colonies  and  the  mother 
I  country  by  vesting  the  government  iu  a  pren- 
dent  general  of  the  colonies,  to  be  appointod  by 
thoking,  ondacouncilto  be  chosen  by  tbe  seve- 
I  ral  colonial  assemblies;  the  British  parliament 
,  to  have  the  power  of  revising  the  acts  of  tlie  lat< 
I  ler  body,  which  in  its  tarn  was  to  have  B  nog- 
I  fltive  on  iiritixb  statutes  relating  to  tbe  colonies. 
He  abandoned  the  whigs  afler  the  question  of 
independence  had  begun  to  be  agitated,  and 
thencefurtb  wBs  known  as  a  zealous  ti>ry.  He 
I  remained  with  the  British  army  in  Philadel- 
I  phia  and  New  Jersey  till  1778,  when  ho  went 
j  with  his  daughter  to  England,  where  he  passed 
I  tlio  remninder  of  his  life.  Sumnumed  in  1779 
:  before  a  committee  of  the  bouse  of  commons 
I  to  testify  on  American  aflairo,  lie  animailverted 
'  severely  on  the  course  of  Uod.  Howe  and  other 
.  Untisb  officers,  A  new  edition  of  tliis  "  Ex- 
'  amination  "  was  published  in  Pbiladeljihia  in 
IS.'iS  by  tho  '•  Council  of  tho  Sevunty-Six  So- 
ciety." His  literary  remuins  conipn'se  a  "S|>vecli 
in  answer  to  John  Ifickinson"  (London  anil 
'  Pliiladctpbia,  17fl-l);  "Candid  Examination  of 
i  the  Mutual  Clums  of  Great  Britain  and  tho 
Colonies"  (New  York,  1775);  "lAttors  to  a 
Nobleman"  (1779);  "Kepiy  lo  Sir  William 
I  Howe"  (1780),  &c. 

I  SlUA  or  ]llal(nll*i  eicroscences  growing  dn  s 
'  speciesof  small  oak.  ou«rcH(  tN/tcfurio,  inhabit- 
I  ing  Asia  .Minor and  tbe  middle  latitude  of  Asia. 
They  originate  from  the  jiuncturu  of  a  tly. 


tha  QURTiu  lufi'clnrti. 


which  deposits  its  e)^  in  tho  young  )h>u(.')ik, 
the  vfs  and  afterward  tho  Ht  being  enclosed  ill 
tbe  centre  of  the  gall.  Tlie'gnlls  i-ollccted  be- 
fore tbe  egg  is  batelml  are  called  blue,  grern. 
or  black,  and  are  the  most  valuable.  Tha 
white  galls,  wbicb  tre  collected  later,  are  iu< 
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1074,  served  in  the  gruards  of  Peter  the  Great,  '  fessed  their  unbelief  in  rerelatioo,  their 
and  accompanied  that  niouarch  on  his  various  was  at  first  reared  in  systematic  i|noraDi'«  of 
campaigns :  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  ,  all  religion.  In  1788  a  dangerous  illness  l«d  the 
of  Schlus^'lhurg;  won  a  victory  over  the  Swedes  princess  to  examine  the  claims  of  Chri^tnirr, 
at  Dobry  in  Lithuania  (17u^);  defeated  the  re-  and  in  1784  she  was  received  into  the  Kfmaa 
enforcements  of  Charles  XII.  under  Gen.  Lo-  Catholic  church  by  Dr.  Overberg  of  Mtn»t«r. 
weuliaupt  at  Liesna;  fought  in  the  battle  of  In  1787  Demetrius  also  became  aCath<^ic.  ssd 
Poltava  (1  TOO),  and  a  few  days  after  compelled  •  was  first  moved  to  be  a  priest  by  bis  inteminne 
the  remnants  of  the  Swedish  army  to  surren-  with  his  young  friends  Caspar  Maximilian  snd 
der ;  accompanied  the  czar  on  his  disastrous  ex-  ,  Clement  August  von  Droste- Viscbering.  While 
pedition  to  the  Pruth  (1711) ;  and  was  sent  as  |  yet  a  child  bo  had  been  commissioneil  bv  Cttb- 
commander  general  to  Finland,  where  he  was  arino  II.  as  an  officer  of  the  imperial  ftussUB 
victorious  on  land  and  sea,  and  remained  till  '  guard,  and  all  pains  were  taken  to  prepsrf 
the  ])eace  of  Nystadt  (1721).  lie  was  made  him  for  the  military  profession.  In  1TV2  he 
field  marshal  by  Catharine  I.,  was  also  distin-  was  sent  to  the  United  States  both  for  the  pw- 
guished  during  the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  and  died  pose  of  ^ving  him  a  practical  knowledge  d 
in  Moscow  in  December,  1730. — Alexander,  free  institutions,  and  with  the  hope  of  cung 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  November,  1718,  I  a  natural  timidity  and  nerronsneaa  amomitiBg 
served  under  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine  (1783),  '  to  disease.  Accompanied  by  a  former  tntor  ii 
fought  in  the  seven  years'  war,  commanded  a  ;  the  Droste-Vischenng  family,  Felix  Brooa 
Russian  anny  on  the  Dniester  in  17C8,  took  '  ho  arrived  in  Baltimore  Oct.*  18,  nnder  thest- 
Khotin,  and  died  in  1783. — Dimitri,  horn  in  sumed  name  of  Schmet  or  Smith.  Hewasvd- 
1721,  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  I  corned  by  Bishop  Carroll,  to  whom  be  sooi 
became  by  his  will  the  founder  of  a  magnificent  '  declared  his  determination  to  embrace  tic 
hospital  in  Moscow,  and  died  in  1703. — Dimitki,  clerical  profession  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aiotf- 
born  about  1735,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  .  ican  mission.  While  awaiting  the  decisifaof 
France  in  17C3,  and  in  1773  to  the  Hague;    his  parents,  ho  travelled  through  the  coantrv. 


wrote  on  natural  sciences,  and  died  in  1803.  visited  the  most  distinguished  American 
x\mong  his  works  are  a  iJcscriptian  de  la  Tau-  ety,  and  applied  himself  to  the  careful  study  cf 
ride  (1788),  and  a  Traite  de  la  mineralogie  .  the  constitution,  laws,  mannera,  and  gcopa- 
(1792). — Am  ALIA,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  !  phy  of  the  United  States.  The  oppositioa  cf 
in  Berlin,  Aug.  28,  1748,  lived  for  a  time  in  .  both  Jiis  parents  did  not  alter  his  rcsolutki: 
separation  from  her  husband  near  the  Hague,  |  and  after  preparatory  studies  he  was  adialltrf 
and  sub.set|uently  at  MQnster  in  Westphalia,  '  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  St  Salpicw 
where  she  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  '■  in  Baltimore  in  17U6,  and  in  March,  17Wi,fl^ 
pietistic  writers,  being  herself  remarkable  for  dained  priest.  He  exercised  his  priestly  ta^ 
literary  accomplishments  as  well  as  personal  tions  at  Baltimore  and  at  Conewago,  P^t3 
attractions.  She  c<>ntrit)uted  not  only  to  the  '  1799,  when  be  was  sent  at  bis  own  rvqaertts 
peculiar  religious  develoj)ment  of  her  son  De-  :  McGuire's  settlement  or  Clearfield,  in  Camlrii 
metrius  (S4.>e  Galutzin,  Demetrius  Arors- '  co.,  Pa.  Tliis  settlement,  then  composed  rf • 
tine),  but  also  to  the  conversion  of  Count  few  Catholic  families,  was  sitomted  five  ■§■ 
Friedrich  von  Stolberg  to  Catholicism.  She  :  from  Summit,  on  the  highest  orcat  of  the  Al^ 
died  Aug.  24,  ISnn. — Sekoei  fought  against  ghanies,  and  200  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Oi 
the  Turks,  under  Potemkin,  against  the  Poles  a  plot  of  land  given  him  by  Capt.  IfcGobl^  ■ 
in  171)4,  and  against  the  Austrians  in  Galicia  old  revolutionary  soldier,  a  anbstantial  chwA 
in  1800,  commanding  the  troops  which  as-  arose,  and  by  its  side  was  bnilt  a  log  cabin  te  At 
sistod  the  Poles  to  drive  back  the  archduke  I  missionary.  He  purchased  in  the 
Ferdinand,  when  he  died. — Emanuil,  bom  in  vicinity  a  large  tract  of  land,  destined  to 
Paris  in  1804,  entered  the  Russian  army,  dis-  the  ^ntre  of  a  Catholic  cdony ;  it  was 
tingui shell  him.'^elf  at  the  taking  of  Varna,  re-  into  small  farms  and  given  to  aettlera  at  a 
turned  to  France,  travelled  through  Russia  and  nal  price.  Thither  he  invited,  in  hiaown 
other  countries,  wrote,  translate<l,  and  edited  '*  families  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Ii 
in  French  a  number  of  works  on  Rus«ia  and  and  ditferent  parts  of  America,**  and 
its  literature,  especially  descriptions  of  travels,  great  expense  in  establishing  the  most 
and  <lied  at  Paris  in  1^53.  sary  trades.     But  at  the  death  of  Us 

GALLITZI.V  1.  I>fBiftrl«!i  AigH^lne,  a  Russian  the  Russian  court  declared  hin  diaqnaifisd  Ii 
missi(»nary  priest,  son  of  Prince  Dimitri  Alexe-  .  inherit  the  family  estates;  the  TfrnXUmBm 
yevitch  (iiillitzin  and  Amalia  von  Schmettau,  generously  forwaided  by  his  mother  oAav^ 
born  at  the  Hague,  Dec.  22,  1770,  dioil  at  Lo-  carried,  and  the  legacies  ahe  bcqncathid  ti 
retto.  Pa.,  May  (),  1H40.  Ho  and  his  sister  Mari-  him  in  1807  never  reached  Um;  whUe  ^m 
anna  were  brought  up  by  their  mother,  who  the  marriage  of  hia  sister  in  1617  tkt  lap 
when  they  were  still  very  young  was  allowed  amounts  justly  dne  to  him  vera  apprarirtrf 
by  lier  liusband  to  maintain  a  separate  estab-  by  her  husband.  In  sfnte  of  ineredmeA^ 
lishment  in  order  to  devote  her  whole  time  to  culties  he  retained  poasession  of  his  kifv 
their  education  and  to  indulge  in  her  taste  for  erty,  on  which  he  expended  bafbfv  kto 
metaphysical  studies.    As  both  parents  pro-    $150,000.    To  hit  pecimiarj 
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weiv  ail'lol  liittcr  persecutions  from  s  portion 
of  lii^tliK'k;  but  liuHiill  1  111 lored  unwearied I7 
for  tlji-ir  ti:ui|H>ral  unci  «|iiritaal  welfare,  lie 
was  rf|>i'fllti||j-  ilusipjated  for  tlie  i-pidroptil 
ortii-i'.  but  iltclinvd  in  uriier  to  jwrfect  bis  cber- 
i^JiiHl  work.  In  180^  Lo  bi-enint)  a  aaturalizeil 
cicl^i'D  'if  tliu  Uiiiliil  titatL-B,  under  the  name 
of  Siiiltb  ;  but  in  ISOQ  an  act  of  ibo  I'enQsjl- 
v;ini;i  li');i<]:itiiru  aatlmrizeil  litm  to  resume  his 
orii-'Jmil  natDo  uf  Gailitzin.  In  180!t  he  be- 
stiiwiil  on  tbo  lianilct  springitii;  □])  aronod  his 
cbiiri'li  till-  nuinv  uf  Loretto.  Cumbria  rountj, 
whith  bi>  bail  fuani]  a  wililcrnens  in  IT9tf,  he 
k-ft  rit  1jI«  lii'utli  studded  M'itli  tlirlttf  settle- 
mentr^  oiif  uf  ivbich  has  wnco  been  named  af- 
ter bini.  In  lK.i<)  hi])  rem^iins  were  placed  in 
n  vaiilt  ill  fr'int  of  the  clinn'h,  and  a  iimnu- 
meut  w-114  vrt-cted  over  tbetn  ;  and  in  1HT3 
mea'iuru^  were  in  j)ru3rera  to  replace  it  with 
one  inori.-  Kuitabie.  Controvcnual  letters  pub- 
lisheil  1>y  biiii  occnnonall;  in  the  local  papers 
hove  1ii.-i.-ii  several  tiniee  rejirinted  in  pninpidota 
entitk-d  "Dvfi'nce  of  Catholic  I'rincililcs," 
■'  Li'ltiT  111  a  I'Mti'stant  Friend,"  and  "  Appeal 
to  till-  ^^MIl<^tHtIt  Tulilic.''  His  life  has  been 
writTi-n  in  (ivrtnati  lij  bin  assistant  Henry 
U-Tuk.-.  aud  in  Knalisli  bv  Aandi  M.  Brown- 
son  (Nun-  VDrk,  1HT3).  Ilia  mother's  life  was 
wrilt..-n  by  K:.ti-r>-amp.  II.  Dlnitcth,  a  cou.oin 
of  Ih^  pri'oudini;,  Uim  in  1731,  died  in  St. 
JafiK-s  i>ari-:)i.  I.ii..  Uec.  fi,  1843.  After  iiecori- 
inK  a  mt'Uibcr  of  tbt;  Uomati  Catholic  church, 
ilte  joincil  tlio  R.K>iuiy  of  tbu  Sacreii  Heart  in 
Ronit-.  and  in  184<i  came  tii  America  to  visit 
the  bou-i'-'  iif  the  onier.  In  tbu  same  year  bIio 
foun<k-d  Ihe  linit  acbco]  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  UriiiM-in  litrii't,  Xuw  York,  and  afterward 
a  lioanlini;  thOlmiI  nnd  novitiate  at  McSilierry- 
town.  I'n..  n:i<i  a  hiiusu  at  Pottawattamie  vil- 
Upo.  ill  thi-  far  ivi-st. 

CILUM.  an  i>ld  Kn^liBli  measnre  of  rnparity, 
•nbdiviiled  into  -1  niiartM,  or  8  jiinta,  or  32  (rills. 
Foniierly  iberi'  wire  palbms  of  dillerent  ca- 
pacitL.<4.  one  fur  wine,  niuitber  fur  ale  or  betr. 
anil  a  thin!  for  icrain  and  dry  articlc!<.  Tlio  wine 
galliHi.  called  al*)  the  xtandanl  k'allon.  con- 
inined  i-i\  .-nl.ic  iorhes.  the  ale  Ballon  2*2  cubic 
inclit-s.  iiiid  till'  r<irii  ».'allon  2II8'I>  cubic  incluii. 
In  1X24  Ilio  impt-riid  fmlbm  was  establitlKnl 
by  the  l!riti-b  parliament,  by  a  statute  which 
came  into  i'iiernli..n  Mav  I.  192-"i;  its  capacitv 
wa*  I'l  lb-.  nvi.iriln|".is  of  distilled  water, 
tlint  wi-i^-bcd  2.Vi-4.1s  ^.Ti^in^^  to  the  culiic  inch, 
thus  makin;;  it^  contents  :.'Ti '274  cubic  inches 
=  i-anur,  litni.  The  Ballon  of  the  United 
States  in  the  slanihird  or  Winchester  wine  (.'al- 
lien of  2;tl  euliieini'hes.and  cimtiiins  8-:i3S''(i23 
■voinlup.'is  Ib^.  or  .'i8.37217H  tniv  (irains  of 
distilUtl  watiTiit  ;lll-«:r  F..  the  barometer  beiiiu 
at  3>i  inihei.  It  is  equal  to  :(-79.i2ii7  litres. 
The  irall-n  ..f  the  state  of  Sew  Y,.rk  is  of  the 

density!  nr  2211Mi  cubic  Indie*.     It  is  iijuid 
tu  3-'i24.'J'5  litres. 
CILUtH'tV,  Jswpb,  an    American   lov.ilist, 

bum  iiJ  M:irv|and  about  1730.  died  in  England, 
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I  An^,  29,  180S.  lie  was  edncatcd  for  the  bar, 
;  and  practised  law  successfully  at  Philadelphia. 
'  In  ITU  ha  became  a  member  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
I  vania  assembly,  and  joined  Dr.  Franklin  in 
I  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  rojal  ^vommcnt 
.  for  the  colony.  In  1774  bo  was  a  deloKate  to 
:  the  first  conjrress,  and  proposed  to  settle  tlio 
I  ditficultics  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
I  country  by  vesting  the  (rovernment  in  a  prosl- 
'  dentgencralof  the  colonies,  to  be  appointed  b^ 
I  tlie  king,  and  a  council  to  be  chosen  by  tbo  sove- 
I  ral  colonial  assemblies;  the  British  parliament 
to  have  tiie  power  ol'  revising  the  acts  uf  tlie  lat- 
I  ter  body,  which  in  its  turn  was  to  have  a  ncg- 
I  ativu  on  ItritUli  statotes  relating  to  the  colonies. 
I  He  abandoned  tbo  whigs  after  the  question  of 
I  iDdejiendenco  bad  liegun  to  be  agitated,  and 
thenceforth  was  known  as  a  zealous  tory.  He 
I  remained  with  tlio  British  army  in  Philadel- 
!  jihia  and  New  Jenej  till  1778,  when  he  went 
I  with  Ids  daughter  tu  England,  where  he  posxcd 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Bummoned  in  1T7U 
'  before  a  eommlttee  of  the  house  of  conmioDS 
I  to  testify  on  American  att'airs,  lie  animoilverted 
.  severely  on  the  course  of  tien.  Howe  imd  other 
.  British  oOicers.  A  new  c<lition  of  tliis  ■'  Ex- 
'  amination  "  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
,  1856  by  the  '•  Council  of  the  Seventy-Six  So- 
ciety." His  literary  remains  comprrsi-  a  "S|ieeeli 
in  answer  to  John  DickinMn  (London  and 
I  Philadelphia,  1714;;  "i'andid  Ex  am  I  nation  of 
I  the  Mutnid  Claims  of  Ureat  Itritain  and  the 
'  Colonies"  (New  York,  1775);  "lA-tteni  to  a 
Nobleman"  (1770);  "lieply  to  Sir  William 
I  liowo"(1780),  &c. 

ClUA  or  MUmlls,  excrescences  growing  6a  a 
'  species  of  small  oak,  qutrtut  infretona.  inliabit- 
I  ing  Asia  Minr>r  and  tlie  middle  latiludo  of  Asia. 
They   originate   from   the   puncture  uf  a  fiy. 


tha  Qdrtu  lnKTbirli. 


which  deposits  its  egg  in  the  young  )Hiiigl)ii, 
the  t-iff  and  afterward  the  iIt  being  enclosed  in 
the  centre  of  the  gall.  Tlie'galls  collected  be- 
Hiri:  the  egg  is  hatched  ore  calk-il  Idiie,  green. 
or  Mack,  and  are  the  must  valuable.  Th« 
white  galls,  which  are  collected  later,  are  iu- 
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jured  by  the  insect.  Galls  reach  the  United 
States  from  Mediterranean  ports  and  from  Cal- 
cutta. They  are  nearly  round,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  very  lar^re  cherry,  with  a 
surface  usually  studded  with  small  tuberosities. 
The  best  are  dark  blue  or  green  externally, 
lighter  internally,  hard  and  brittle,  with  a  small 
cavity  in  the  centre.  Those  of  inferior  quality 
are  lighter  in  color,  less  hard,  and  contain  a 
larger  cavity  communicating  externally  by  a 
round  hole  through  which  the  developed  insect 
lias  escaped.  Most  if  not  all  oaks  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  tannic  acid,  of  that  va- 
riety which  precipitates  the  persalts  of  iron, 
blue-black.  This  acid  seems  to  be  concentrated 
in  these  pathological  formations,  constituting 
more  than  one  half  of  their  weight,  and  tliey 
are  accordingly  the  source  whence  gallo-  or 
querco-tannic  acid  is  most  conveniently  ob- 
tained. Galls  have  also  been  thought  to  con- 
tain smaller  quantities  of  other  allied  acids, 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  are  formed  after 
the  tannin  and  at  its  expense.  All  the  soluble 
matter  of  galls  is  taken  up  by  40  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol  dissolves 
seven  parts  in  ten,  ether  five.  Galls  are  pow- 
erfully astringent,  and  may  bo  used  in  medicine 
in  the  form  of  tincture  or  ointment,  or  in  sub- 
stance. For  internal  use,  tannic  or  gallic  acid 
is  generally  considered  more  convenient.  The 
incompatibles  of  galls  are  very  numerous,  since 
the  tannates  of  nearly  all  metallic  oxides,  al- 
kalies, alkaline  earths,  and  alkaloids  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Nutgall  ointment  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  haemorrhoids, 
but'sliould  not  be  used  when  the  latter  are  in- 
tlanied.  The  dry  substance  is  sometimes  sprin- 
kled over  the  surface  of  indolent  ulcers  or  sores, 
to  induce  a  healthv  action  in  them. 
.  GiLL  STORES.     See  Caloim. 

GiLLI'P,  Joseph  IdUB,  an  American  physician 
and  author,  bom  in  Stoniiigton,  Conn.,  March 
no,  1769,  died  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Oct.  12, 
1840.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  in 
1708  graduated  in  medicine  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. He  jtractised  a  few  years  in  Hartland 
and  Bethel,  Vt.,  whence  he  remove<l  to  Wood- 
stock in  January,  1800.  His  tirst  writings  ap- 
peared in  18<»2  in  the  **  Vermont  Gazette,'^ 
published  at  Windsor,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. From  1820  to  1823  ho  was  president 
of  the  Castleton  medical  academv,  and  was  also 
for  several  years  a  lecturer  in  the  me<lical  de- 
partment of  the  university  of  Vennont.  He 
established  the  clinical  school  of  medicine  at 
Woodstock,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of 
lectures  there  in  the  spring  of  1827.  This 
school  afterward  became  the  Venntmt  medical 
c«»lloge,  and  was  incori)orated  in  1835.  In 
1815  he  pul)lished  **  Sketches  of  Kpidemic  Dis- 
eases in  the  State  of  Vermont,'*  to  which  are 
added  '*  Renuirks  on  Pulmonary  Consumption," 
which  was  republished  in  England.  He  pub- 
lished in  1^22  **  Pathological  Hetlections  on  : 
the  Supertonic  State  of  Disease,"  besides  other  I 
pamphlets,  and  in  183U  his  more  considerable  ; 


work  in  2  vols.,  entitled  "Ontlines  of  the  In- 
stitutes  of  Medicine.*' 

GILT,  a  town  of  Waterloo  co.,  Ontario.  Can- 
ada, situated  on  both  aides  of  Grand  river, 
near  the  month  of  Mill  creek,  and  on  the  Gth 
and  Guelph  branch  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, 54  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  in  1671, 
3,827.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agncuhnral  dkh 
trict,  and  contains  many  iiandaome  bnildinics. 
The  water  power  is  eztenuve,  and  there  ire 
several  largo  flouring  and  saw  milla,  iron  fuca* 
denes  and  machine  fdiopa,  and  roannfactorict 
of  agricultural  implements,  leather,  paper  td- 
lars,  hardware,  woollens,  &c. 

GALT.  L  Jeha,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Ir- 
vine, Ayrshire,  May  2, 1770,  died  in  Greenock, 
April  11,  1889.  After  spending  some  years  ii 
mercantile  life  he  began  to  study-  lairi  but  ii 
1809  set  out  on  a  tour  of  nearly  three  yean  ia 
southern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  psb- 
lishing  the  results  of  hia  observations  on  his  iv- 
tum  in  *' Voyages  and  Traveb"  and  **Leti«i 
from  the  Levant/'  He'  Bailed  from  Gibnhv 
to  Malta  with  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobbons. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  married  Elixsbctii 
daughter  of  Dr.  Tllloch,  editor  of  the  '*  Pbih»o- 
phical  Magazine,**  and  proprietor  of  the  ^  S 
nowsi>aper,  on  which  Gait  waa  for  some 
employed.  He  had  contributed  in  180S-« 
^^  The  Scots*  Magazine**  portiona  oi 
composition  in  octosyllabic  Tersv.  ■ 

produced  a  volume  of  dramatic  pieces  * 
Scott  called  *^  the  worst  tragedies  e^ 
and  this  was  followed  bj  Urea  of  « 
Wolsey  and  Beigamin  West,   ^^  Refl« 
Political  and  Commercial  Snbjecta,**  a 
entitled  ''  The  Appeal,**  acted  in  Edinbh 
a  few  nights,  ana  **  The  Earthquake.**  a  > 
These  works  made  no  impression  vi  i 

lie,  but  his  ^^  Ayrshire  Lmt6e%*^   «j 
peared  in  "  Blackwood*s  Magazine  ** 
*21,  turned  the  popular  tide  in  hisfaTu. 
in  the  next  three  yean  appeared  **i 
the  Parish,**  generally  etteemed 
''  The  Provost,**  which  he  binv-      u 
''  The  Stearoboat,*" ''  Sir  Andrew       at^ 
Gathering  of  the  West,"  "  The  1         L'' ' 
ghan  GUhaizo,** ''  The  Spaewife,*      mo 
''  The  Omen,**  and  "  The  Last  of  the  j 
all  novels  of  Scottish  life,  and  aU 
In  1826  he  visited  Canada  aa  the  • 
Canada  company,  a  laige  landb 
tion ;  he  founded  the  town  of  vi 
difference  with  bis  •      loyera  bat 
adrift  again,  he  retiu     d  to  1 
resumed  his  literary        oi      auu 
number  of  novels  and  *  « >         '  of 
including  a  "  Life  of  Lord       «< 
biography  of  John  Gait*'  (S 
''  Literary  Life  and  Ifisoe] 
(8  vols.,  18S4).    Hia  noica   -  mjkw 
(1 830),  relating  some  of  hia      i 
new  world,  is  conridered  i 

was  followed  by  ^^Sontl  , 

bet,**    "Stanley    Buxt<  The 

**The  Radical,'*  *'EbeM 
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Lost  Cbild.^^  He  died  after  14  strokes  of  paral- 
vsisk  having  dictated  eompositions  long  after 
losing  tho  use  of  every  limb.  His  works  are  of 
very  unequal  merit,  but  are  usually  marked  by 
an  original  quaintness  and  vigor  and  ^7  defects 
of  tasto.  II.  Sir  AkiaaMf  Tlltch,  a  Canadian 
finan(Mcr,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ohel- 
sea,  England,  Sept.  6,  1817.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  entered  as  a  junior  clerk  the  service  of  the 
British  American  land  company,  of  whose  es- 
tates he  was  solo  manager  m>m  1844  to  1856, 
raising  the  company  from  a  condition  of  insol- 
yency  to  one  of  prosperity.  In  conjunction 
with  tho  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin  he  established  the 
Montreal  and  Portland  railway,  and  was  one 
of  its  chief  managers  until  its  union  with  the 
Grand  •  Trunk  railway.  He  has  represented 
the  city  of  Shcrbrooke  in  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment since  1858.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
political  career  he  advocated  the  confederation 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces  and 
the  establishment  of  an  intercolonial  nulway. 
He  entered  the  Cartier  cabinet  as  minister  of 
finance  in  1858,  after  having  declined  the  pre- 
miership, established  a  tariff  which  raised  the 
provincial  credit,  negotiated  in  England  the 
Canadian  loan,  and  consolidated  the  debt.  In 
1860  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
of  issue,  but  afterward  withdrew  his  scheme, 
and  succeeded  in  opening  free  ports  at  Gan>6 
and  Sault  Sto.  Marie.  He  resigned  with  the 
Cartier  ministry  in  1862,  returned  to  office  with 
them  in  1 804,  and  retired  in  1866.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  to  London  to  pro- 
mote the  confederation  of  the  provinces,  and 
was  created  in  1869  a  knight  commander  of 
the  order  of  Sts.  Michael  and  George. 

CALTOM,  Fraacis,  an  English  traveller  and  au- 
thor, bom  at  Dndderton,  near  Birmingham,  in 
1822.  He  studied  medicine  at  Birmingham, 
and  afterward  at  King^s  college,  London,  and 
graduatiHi  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1844.  In  1846  he  travelled  in  north  AfHca 
and  on  tho  White  Nile,  and  subsequently  made 
a  journey  of  exploration  from  Walfish  bay 
through  the  western  regions  of  south  Africa. 
For  his  account  of  this  journey  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society  in 
1852,  and  subsequently  became  secretary  and 
later  vice  president  of  that  society.  From  1868 
to  1868  he  was  general  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish association,  and  he  is  now  (1874)  one  of 
the  managing  committee  of  the  meteorologicd 
office.  He  has  published  *^  Travels  in  Tropi- 
cal South  Africa*' (1853);  «' Meteorographica, 
or  Metho<ls  of  Mapping  the  Weather^'  (1868); 
**  Art  of  Travel,  or  Shifts  and  Contrivances 
available  in  Wild  Countries  "  (1867);  and  ''  He- 
reditary Genius,  its  Laws  and  Consequences^* 
(186t*).  He  has  also  edited  ''Vacation  Tour- 
ists and  XoU's  of  Travel  in  186a-'63  "  (8  vols., 
Cambridge,  1801-4). 

CiLTPPI,  BaManare,  an  Italian  musician,  sur- 
nariied  BrRANRixo,  bom  on  the  island  of  Bu- 
rano,  near  Venice,  in  1708,  died  there  in  Janu- 
ary, 1785.     He  received  instruction  from  his 


father  and  from  the  composer  Lotti,  became 
chapelmaster  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mark  and 
president  of  the  conservatory  of  the  ineurabili^ 
and  spent  some  time  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
produced  his  first  comic  opera  in  1721  without 
success,  but  applied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
to  composition,  and  his  opera  La/ede  tulV  ti»- 
eon»tan9a^  performed  in  1 729,  made  him  famous. 
He  composed  more  than  70  operas,  and  has 
been  called  the  fitther  of  Italian  coinic  opera; 
he  also  composed  many  masses,  oratorios,  te. 
CUkliUPPIy  or  Mta^  Pasoatoy  an  Italian 
philosopher,  bom  at  Tropea,  Calabria,  April 
2,  1770,  died  in  Naples,  Dec  18,  1846.  He 
studied  at  the  univernty  of  Kaples,  and  was 

Srofessor  of  philosophy  there  for  many  years. 
[e  was  a  spiritualist  in  psychology,  and  was 
the  first  among  the  modem  philosophers  of 
Italy  to  coincide  with  Kant  in  considering  the 
promptings  of  the  moral  law  as  paramount  in 
ethical  psychology.  He  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  Helvetius,  wmch  bases  morality  on  the  de- 
rire  for  pleasure,  and  the  theories  of  Wolf  and 
Romagnosi,  who  find  the  essence  of  it  in  the 
yearning  after  perfection.  His  principal  works 
are :  Sagaio  iitomfleo  iulla  eritica  delta  ean<h 
9centa  (Naples,  1819-^82);  Letters  ^lo$oJUhe 
tulle  vieenas  dellafiloeofia  intomo  ai  prinj^jni 
delta  e&no$eenta  umana  da  Carteeiofina  a  B^nt 
(1827;  2d  ed.,  1888) ;  Elementi  di  Jiloeqfia  (4th 
ed.,  6  vols.,  1885-'42) ;  Lenoni  di  loffvoa  e  di 
metqfieiea  (6  vols..  1882-'6;  new  ed.,  1842); 
C^nnderaMitmi  eulP  idealiemo  traeeendentale  € 
9ul  ratianalitmo  amolut^  (1^1) ;  &n<I  ElememH 
di  teologia  naturale  (4th  ed.,  1844). 

€1L?AHI,  llsWa  or  Ulgl,  an  Italian  nh  jsidaii, 
bom  in  Bologna,  Sept  9,  1787,  died  there, 
Dec.  4, 1798.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  his  tastes  inclined  toward  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  abandoning  theology  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  university  of  Bolo- 
gna in  1 762.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
medical  lecturer  at  the  institute  of  Bologna, 
and  published  treatises  on  the  urinary  organs 
and  the  organs  of  hearing  in  birds.  In  1786 
accident  led  him  to  his  great  discovery  in  phy- 
sical science  (see  AsniCAL  EuEcnucrrT,  and 
Galvanism),  and  in  1791  he  published  De  Ftri- 
bu*  Electrieitatie  in  Motu  Mueculari  C^nnmen* 
tariut.  Having  refbsed  to  swear  aUegiance  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1797,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  offices,  and  his  health  began  to  decline. 
The  death  of  his  wife  also  afflicted  him  greatly. 
Under  the  weight  of  these  misfbrtones  he  sa^ 
rapidly,  and  althoogh  his  offices  were  subse- 
quently restored  to  him,  he  died  before  reso- 
ming  their  duties. 

(SALTAKKH,  or  fsMiric  BedrMlf  (so  named 
from  its  discoverers,  Galvani  of  Boloffna  and 
Volta  of  PaviaX  that  form  of  dynamical  electri- 
city which  is  developed  by  chemical  action.  An 
account  of  the  discovery  of  Galvani  is  given 
under  Animal  Elictricitt,  and  also  a  notice 
of  the  controversy  which  was  carried  cm  be- 
tween these  philosophers,  Galvani  maintaining 
tiiat  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  he  prodooed 
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were  owinn  to  electricity  dereloped  in  tlie  ani- 
lunlfl  on  whicli  he  ci|icriinciiti-d,  nnd  Volts 
contenilini;  tbot  tliey  wtre  due  to  the  contact 
uf  di»<iuiilur  mctuU.  Galrnni  inaj  tLerefore  lie. 
rcpiarded  as  mure  particularly  the  discovcror 
of  animal  cU'Ctricity,  while  Yolta,  who  did  not 
invent  tlic  celvbrnted  [lile  wliicli  liunra  his  name 
till  1791),  the  year  Rtti-r  the  doatb  of  Galvani, 
U  entitled  to  most  of  the  credit  of  the  discovery 
of  chemical  or  galvanic  electricity.  The  t«nn 
dyniuniual  electricity  is  often  n|>|>)icil  to  gal- 
ynnifm,  bat  it  has  a  wider  meaning,  and  cm- 
braces  the  {ihenoroena  of  all  electrical  currents, 
irrcfipeciivc  of  their  origin.  Volta's  theory 
that  the  galvanic  current  was  produced  by  tlie 
contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  is  not  held  by 
the  majority  of  the  scientitic  world  at  the  pre^i- 
entdny.  The earlicreipcritucnts which  Hcemed 
to  Hii|>nort  that  doctrine  were  inificrfectly  per- 
fornied,  nnd  when  chemical  action  or  other 
estcrnid  force  is  Rtrictly  excluded,  no  electrical 
effects  can  1«  produced.  Fubroni  of  Florence 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  chcnii- 
col  action  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  phenon)- 
cna,  on  opinion  fonncd  from  ol)aerving  the 
rapid  oxidation  which  took  place  in  the  zinc 
plates  (if  the  voltaic  pik.  This  opinion  was 
Bmiift>rted  hy  Sir  Ilumnliry  Davy  in  England, 
who  so<in  ntlcr  the  pnblication  of  a  letter  of 
Viilta  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1600,  giving  an 
account  of  his  battery,  mn<io  numerous  inter- 
esting exjieriments.  Wollaston  advocated  tho 
chemical  theory,  and  also  showed  tlio  identity 
of  the  electricity  of  tho  pile  ood  that  of  the 
frictional  machine  by  reducing  the  electrodes 
of  the  latter  to  emull  jKiiuts,  and  caneing  the 
current  which  passed  through  Iheiu  from  a 
large  machine  to  produce  chemical  diTomixK^i- 
tion  omi  other  siTiiilar  effects.  In  18fi7  Davy 
obtained  the  metals  potassium  and  e«>dinm  by 
electrolysis,  and  in  1809  l>clno  made  dry  piles 
of  gcikl  nnd  silver  jiaper,  which  were  al^erward 
fin]>roved  by  Zamlioni.  In  1819  Oen^ted  dis- 
covered the  deflection  of  tho  magnetic  needle 
by  the  galvanic  current.  an<I  soon  afterward 
Ampere  annonnccd  a  theory  which  explained 
its  action.  iSeo  Electbo-Maonetism.)  In 
18*27  Ohm  of  Munich  enunciated  the  ccU'brate<l 
law  which  bears  liis  name,  and  devek<|>ed  a 
strictly  iiiatlicinntU-al  theory.  Faraitay  in  1831 
<]iscovere<l  the  imiuction  uf  galvanic  currents 
hy  means  of  inatmetism.  and  continued  bin  in- 
vestigations till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  ma- 
king many  reuiarkalile  •Uscoveries.  lunong  (liem 
the  law  of  definite  eleetro-chemicul  decom- 
position. From  lS3i!  to  the  (in'sent  time 
many  jinpnivcd  mmliflcations  of  galvunio  bat- 
teries have  been  devisetl  by  Daniell,  (jruvc, 
Itunsen,  ami  others,  whieli,  although  of  minor 
iiiipcrtance  when  coinpareil  with  discoveries 
anil  ileviio] fluents  i>f  great  principles,  have 
Iven  of  nmcti  advantage  in  the  prosecntiiin  of 
vnri.ins  branches  of  scientific  rewarch  and  in 
tlie  arts. — The  ordinarv  |>henoniena  of  galvan- 
ism mnv  be  ohserved  l>v  the  fiillowing  simple 
eiperitiienls :   If  a  jdnte  of  commercial  zinc  is 


!  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  contAitung  dilate  liv. 
I  drochloric  acid,  chemical  action  will  take  )>1m«. 
'  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  bubUis  i4 
I  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  aurface  of  the  jJale, 
which  successively  form  and  rise  to  the  mrftrt 
I  of  the  liquid,  and  upon  ezaminatioD  rliloriie 
I  uf  zinc  will  be  fonnd  in  solution.  Ii  *  \Ut» 
of  copper  is  placed  in  the  liquid  near  the  aae 
I  and  brought  into  contact  or  connected  by  a 
wire  with  it,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  etolutsm 
of  hydr<^n  npon  the  tvtriiet 
of  the  lino  plate  will  muisij 
cease  and  be  transferred  v» 


with  the  zinc,  which  dkuI, 
if  weighed,  will  be  fumd  to 
bare  lost  weigibt  while  the 
copi>er  will  neither  have  kal 
nor  gained.  If,  in  the  ti€ 
jdace,  when  t}i«  dnc  pliu 
alone  was  immersed  in  tbc 
1.  acid,  ]mr«  metal    had  )<«<■ 

used,  there  would  nut  ban 
been  so  mnch  chemical  action  ;  bat  upon  tfct 
I  introdnction  and  connection  of  tbe  plate  J 
copper  there  would  have  been  more,  ai 
I  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  would  kar* 
'  been  entirely  confined  to  the  enrfac*  of  lbs 
I  copper.  If  a  plate  of  iron  la  placed  in  A- 
lute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  diaaolve  wiA 
I  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  thr  fomaliM  rf 
!  chloride  of  iron,  the  action  betn|r  the  um  ■ 
•  with  the  emidoyment  of  zinc;  and  if  a  eoffK 

f'    late  is  connected  with  it,  the  action  wiU  Mil 
u  similar  to  that  which  is  obtained  betwisa 
I  the  zinc  and  copper ;  bnt  if  a  xinc  iatie*d  cf  ■ 
;  co]iper  plate  is  placed  near  the  iron  and  (*- 
netted  with  it,  the  action  npon  the  respectin 
plates  will  be  reversed.    The  aydmgm  inlle^ 
tinue  to  he  evolved  at  the  nirftce  of  Ibe  nK 
but  this  metal  will  cease  to  CMnbiiw  viA 
I  chlorine,  the  chemical  action  betng  liaiiifiiiii 
I  to  tho  zinc  plate.    In  either  cf  thetc  espsh 
:  ments,  when  chemical  acticn  Ukes  pLtce  wbd|r 
I  or  principally  npon  one  metal,  ii  ■  lufsiw 
I  needle  is  brought  near  the  connecthv  ntR 
will  be  observed  that  a  pecnlior  five*  k 
erted  upon  it,  tending  to  make  it  tnkt  n 
I  tion  at  right  angles  to  the  wire, 
way  or  tho  other,  according  to  thn  » 
the  latter,  and  the  p-'-*' ^- 


coppcr  and  zinc  plates.  If  n  t 
I  num  wire  forma  n  port  of  tb«  i 
'  temperatare  will  be  r^sed;        .  i 

ratits  works  energedcaUy,  it  • 
'  candescent,  or  eren  ftiaed.    If  < 
ken  in  any  part  of  the  eMmee 
I  note  spark,  espedallT  if  the  iu> 
'  eil.  may  be  obaerved  at  tbn  no 
tion,  which  rMemblca  the 
nary  frictional  deetrical  uuwi 
lie  shown  (o  hav*  stanilar  p 
se)iaration  the  platea  will  not  » 
ap)iearance  ti  anring  eooiwetii 
lutiun  of  hydrogen  gw  ca  th«  r 
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coppor  will  cease,  nrnl  if  the  ends  of  the  wires 
aro  (rxaTiiiiied  with  a  delicate  galvanosoope  or 
eUrtro'^cnpo,  they  will  bo  found  to  contain  a 
pniall  <'li.ir^'e  of  statical  electricity,  the  one 
coiin«'(tod  with  the  copper  plate  being  in  a  pos- 
itive, and  the  one  connected  with  tlie  zinc  plate 
in  a  nt■L^■ltive  condition.  If  the  disconnected 
end«j  nt  tlie  wires  are  dijiped  near  to  each 
other  in  a  small  cup  containing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  pota-^siuni,  the  sidt  will  be  decom- 
posed ;  a  lact  whicli  oilers  strong  evidence 
against  the  contact  theory.  H  in  the  above 
experiments,  sulphuric  instead  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  used,  the  same  phenomena  will  appear; 
but  in>itead  of  chloride,  sulphate  of  zinc  will 
bo  found  in  solution.  A  system  consisting  of 
two  metals  immersed  in  a  tiuid  which  chemi- 
cally acts  upon  one  of  them,  is  called  a  simple 
galvanic  or  voltaic  couple,  or  element.  When 
the  plates  are  disconnectt^l  the  couple  is  said 
to  be  open,  an«l  when  connected  by  a  conduc- 
tor it  is  said  to  be  closed,  forming  a  circuit, 
which  is  also  H[)oken  of  as  open  or  closed. 
When  the  circuit  is  close<l  it  is  assumed  that  a 
current  of  po«iitive  electricity  passes  through 
it  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  in  the  liquid, 
and  from  the  copper  to  the  zino  out  of  the 
litpiid.  It  is  assumed  that  the  current  passes 
in  thi«»  direction  because  when  the  end  of  the 
wire  wjjich  is  connected  with  the  copper  plate 
is  examined  with  the  electroscope,  positive 
electriiity  is  found  up«)n  it ;  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  when 
one  of  the  elertro<lcs  of  the  instrument  is  con- 
nected with  the  copper  and  the  other  with  the 
zinc  plate,  is  detlecte<l  in  the  same  direction 
as  when  they  are  resjMJctively  connected  with 
the  ])rime  conductor  and  rubber  plate  of  an 
onlinary  ^dass-plato  electrical  machine.  It 
may  be  assumed,  moreover,  that  a  current  of 
neiratix  e  electricity  passes  at  the  same  time  in 
the  opposite  direction;  but  for  convenience  of 
explanation  this  assumed  actiim  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  use  of  the  word  cur- 
rent ha-*  its  advanta^res,  and  helps  to  convey 
ideas  which  are  in  accordance  with  observed 
etlect**;  l)Ut  the  actual  passage  of  a  fluid  in 
either  direction  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Faraday  does  not  take  place, 
he  belicNinij  that  the  resulting  phenomena  are 
can^i-d  by  ji  polarization  of  the  molecules  of 
the  medium.  The  action  which  is  called  a 
voItrti«*  current  does  not  require  that  one  vf 
the  metallic  elements  shall  not  be  at  all  acted 
upon  by  the  liquid,  but  only  that  the  action 
shall  be  irreater  upon  one  than  npon  the  other; 
the  metal  nn»st  aited  upon  being  the  positive 
or  ;rcnerarinir  y)late.  (lenerally  the  polariza- 
tion which  results  from  the  connection  of  two 
metuN  when  immersed  in  a  dilute  acid  or  sa- 
line solution,  althouL'h  either  might  be  acted 
upon  by  it  Separately,  causes  one  to  become 
niore  and  the  other  less  ]>ositive.  or  in  other 
wonN,  more  neirative,  st)  that  it  becomes  pro- 
te*ot«-d.  <  >n  thi-  j)rinciple  ir<»n  is  often  protect- 
ed   t'n>in   corrosive  action  by  coating  it  with 


zinc,  and  the  copper  bottoms  of  ships  have 
been  in  a  similar  manner  protected  from  the 
action  of  sea  water  by  attaching  to  them  a 
more  positive  metal.  The  force  which  results 
from  a  ditlerence  in  chemical  action  of  a  liquid 
on  two  metals  is  called  the  electromotive  force, 
and  its  quantity  depends  not  only  upon  the 
relative  attraction  of  the  metals  for  constitu-  ' 
ents  of  the  liquid,  but  also  upon  the  distance 
of  the  plates  from  each  other.  That  metal 
which  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  o.xygen  is 
usually  the  most  electro-positive,  and  one  met- 
al may  therefore  bear  an  electro-positive  rela- 
tion to  a  second,  while  it  is  electro-negative 
when  comi>ared  to  a  third.  Potassium  is  the 
most  electro-positive  of  all  bodies,  but  its  at- 
traction for  oxygen  is  so  violent  as  to  make  it 
practically  useless  as  an  element  in  the  galvanic 
circuit.  Among  tliose  wliich  can  be  usefully 
employed  as  electro-positive  elements,  zino 
ranks  first,  while  platinum  is  the  most  highly 
electro-negative  metal.  But  the  relative  elec- 
trical condition  of  several  of  the  metals  changes 
when  immersed  in  different  liquids ;  thus  if  an 
iron  and  a  cop{>er  plate  be  connected  with  the 
electrodes  of  a  galvanometer  and  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  needle  will  be  detiect- 
ed  in  one  direction ;  while  if  the  plates  are  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  iM)tassium, 
the  detiection  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  the  results 
obtained  by  Faraday : 

COMPARISON   OF   DIFFEREXT  MET  AM   IN  THE 
PRESENCE   OF   DIFFERENT   LIQl'IDH. 


Dtlato 
•cliih.  arid. 


Ilydrncblork: 
•dd. 


Sol.  of  i«uih. 


PlIVtT. 

('«»|»iKnr. 

Antimony. 

Bhinuth. 

Nir-ki'l. 

In>n. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

C.idmium. 

Ziuc. 


Antimony. 
Hllver. 
Xlrkd. 
nixniiith. 

i  opiKT. 

I  mil. 

Tin. 

("uiiliuium. 

Zinc. 


Sill.  inlpliU* 

of  |«UMh. 


Silver. 

Iron. 

Nlrk.l. 

NU-kel. 

('o|i|>er. 

Blumuth. 

Ir»n. 

I^'a<l. 

Bismuth. 

K:lv«-r. 

Ix'Oil. 

.Vntimooy. 

Antlnionv. 

Tin. 

('!ulinimiL 

ConiHT. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Cadniliun. 

The  onler  in  each  column  places  the  most  posi- 
tive metal  in  regard  to  the  tluid  at  the  bottom, 
an<l  the  most  electro-negative  at  the  top.  It 
has  l>een  demonstrated  by  PoggendorlF  that  the 
electromotive  force  between  any  two  metals  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  f(»rces 
between  all  the  intervening  metals. — The  the- 
ory of  the  production  of  the  galvanic  current 
is  as  follows:  AVhen  a  zinc  and  a  copper  plate 
are  immersed  in  dilute  acid,  they  immediately 
become  polarize<lf  assuming  opposite  electrical 
states,  that  end  of  the  wire,  as  has  been  ol>- 
sorved,  cimnected  with  the  copi>er  plate  show- 
imr  positive,  and  that  in  connection  with  the 
zinc  negative  electricity,  while  those  portions 
of  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  which  are  in  the 
liquid  are  resjK^ctively  in  a  negative  and  a  iK>si- 
tive  state.  The  compound  molecules  of  the 
liquid  are  also  supposed  to  assume  u  highly  f»o- 
larized  condition;   one  constituent  hecoming 
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negative  and  attracteU  by  the  zinc,  and  the 
otlitT  ponitive  and  attracted  by  the  copper 
plnte.  Let  us  Bujiixrae  the  Ii<|aid  to  be  hydro- 
chlorio  acid ;  tlie  vlectrical  cundition  and 
chemical  action  which  take  place  may  be  rep- 
resented na  follows ; 


'srli 


I  zinc 


IZlDC 


The  polarization  of  the  niolcculca  of  the  acid 
becomes  intun^fied  by  the  presence  Of  the  two 
opposituly  oluctritied  metals;  and  conTcreel;, 
the  two  iiictala  have  the  difference  in  their 
electrical  stfltes  intensified  by  tlio  action  of  the 
acid  molecules.  When  the  cojiper  and  zine 
plates  are  connected  by  a  wire  out  of  the  fluid, 
their  polarity  becomes  so  intensified  that  the 
constituents  of  the  niolecnlcs  of  hydrochloric 
acid  aro  drawn  awnder,  tlie  negative  chloiiae 
bcinic  attracted  by  the  positive  zinc,  and  tho 
positive  hydrofcen  by  the  negative  eopi>erplute. 
Uaion  takes  place  between  tlie  chlurino  and 
zinc,  forming  chloride  of  zinc,  which  dissolves 
in  tho  water ;  bnt  the  hydrogen  which  is  at- 
tracted by  tlie  copper  plate  ctoes  not  unite 
with  it,  but  ri.ses  in  biiliDlen  aloufr  it^t  eorfacc 
to  tiio  top  of  the  li<|uid.  This  evolution  of  the 
Iijdro^'en  at  tlio  cupper  plate,  and  not  at  tho 
point  where  tho  chlorino  loaves  tho  acid  and 
unites  wiih  tlie  zinc,  can  only  be  explained  by 
Bupiiosing  thai  when  this  action  takes  place 
tlieru  is  at  tlie  snmo  time  an  interchange  of 
constituents  in  the  intervening  chain  of  mole- 
cules lying  between  the  ttro  plates,  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  diagram  above.  When  the 
exciting  liiptid  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  water  was  tho  etectro- 
Ijto  or  body  deconiposeil,  its  oxypen  uniting 
with  the  zine  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  which 
subsoi|Ucntly  united  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form 
snlphate  of  zinc,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  escaped  at  tho  surface  of  the  copper 
plate;  thus; 

i^.  I II, ,'  o  n,  j  0  n,  0  n, '  0  ii,  1 0 1  piiu. 

But  it  is  now  believed  that  it  is  the  sulphuric 
acid,  now  written  IlgSOt.  which  is  the  subject 
of  decomposition,  the  action  being  ns  follows: 

CmKti    A  I  !  I  I        iziiK 

I'luu-.  I  II,  :io,n,iso,ii,:^o,ii,  SO,  Ipiiw. 

Modern  theorv  regards  the  dnc  as  combining 
directly  with'the  body  SOi  or  oxysulphion, 
without  preliminary  oxidation.  In  elcctmlytris 
whore  the  two  plates  firm  tho  electrodes  of  a 
battery,  and  are  comiHoeil  of  metals  neither  of 
which  combines  with  the  liiiiiiil,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, and  both  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
deciinijioiied.  n^  will  tie  siibseiiuently  shown. — 
Vt'lt-iie  Jkiilrritl.  A  battery  consists  of  ,i  com- 
biniition  of  two  or  more  couples  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  incren:<ing  the  elect  runiotive  force,  each 


additional  couple  adding  ita  force  to  that  «f 
the  battery.  This  idea  presented  itielf  to 
Volta  when  he  invented  the  pile  which  bMn 
his  name.  It  may  l« 
constructed  by  layini 
npon  ■  bottom  piece  of 
wood  A  disk  of  c<if>|«r. 
and  opon  tfaia  ■  di*k  rf 
cloth  moiitened  wiili  £■ 
lute  ncid  or  »  loliitwa 
of  soine  Hit,  U)d  b]<« 
this  a  diak  of  aae.  sad 
repenting  this  order  Vi 
an  indefinite  enentnt 
end  of  tb'e  batleiytM^ 
mlnating  in  n  copper 
and  tba  other  in  a  aie 
diak;  the  crier  cf  lb* 
elenMntn  being  ccpptr, 
flnid,  zinc,  copper,  imi, 
tiao,  in  one  direction 
and  sine,  flnid,  mppff, 
zinc,  flnid,  copper,  h 
the  other ;  ao  thai  it  ii 
immnteriaj  whether  iht 
[hIo  i«  eommeuMd  wtt 


copper o 
poMtive 


itive  cnrrent,  wha 
the  t«miinnl  plsM 
connected   bj  a  i 
Fw.  l-VaBiiB  Pito.      alwaya     flowing 
tho  copper  to  tbt 
through  the  wire,  and  from  the  zinc  to 
cop[>er  through  the  layer  of  cloth.    Tlie 
per  and  zino  plates  ihonhl  be  aoUercd 
gether  aroond  the  edges,  to  pre^         tb* 
or  exciting  liquid  from  getting  bnn< 
except  where  they  are  Mpamted  by  Um 
becnuse  the  chei^cal  action  which  w      ■ 
sue  would  tend  to  nrge  a  < 
positc  direction.    Bocm  aftn  »• 
iiilo  Volta  made  a  diS^rentam  i     -■ 

he  called  the  mhtvhim  da  ton  ^w*% 

cups.    Thia  waa  fbrmed  of  n  i        ■> 
each  containing  dikite  arid  Ok  ■  ■ 

salt,  and  a  plate  of  ecmer  and  ■  i 

short  distance  apart;  the  i     i  ■_> 

being  connected  of  a  wire  Mt      mv 
in  tlie  next,  inatead  of  bi  b 

against  it.    Tbia  mode  of  b 
the  sarao  pnrpooe,  allow       — vftsm  ■ 
to  be  iodnced  with  i       I  when       ov 

nccting  wires  were  w  ati  k 

When  tho  nnmber  of  uii|>^  xueh  • 
nite,  waa  completed.       i  cimit  van  a 
waa  the  pile,  by  c  i     :  the 

with  a  wire.    Ths  ou      «        i 
in  the  following  r;  w 

positive  pole  or  tmuHuJe  of        ■■ 
would  be  a  plate  of  coppac  i 

boarinp:  a  tunoing  acraw  at  vy  ■ 

could  bo  connected  w      n  «       : 
it,  in  the  aame  cap,  a  |      a  •_ 
by  a  wire  or  atrip  of  t? 
plate  in  the  next  ci 


the  taat  enp 


SS," 


aUm 


wire,  wliicli  Inltcr,  v\\en  Joined  to  tlio  wire 
d'HtiL-cCfit  will)  tliu  cu]i]>or  )>]ato  in  the  first 
cu|).  I'liistil  the  circQJt.  Id  VoIIa's  cup  Imt- 
tvrj,  QM  n'fll  113  in  th«  pile,  the  terminal  platus 
wvTQ  cuniiectL-cl  witli  plates  of  tlie  o[>iioaitu 
metul.  It  iiietliixl  ndiiptvd  in  acconUnco  with 
tlu'  i-iiiitact  tliuor;;  but  these  additional  [ilates 
hnve  lict-n  dlsotirded  as  UMilew.  Cruikehonk  in 
18112  niu<lili(.'d  the  furm  of  the  pile  bj  ueing  u 
tr<>i];;h  iind  iimittiniJ:  tlic  separating  pieces  of 
clotli.  which  then  IjecBino  uunccejftary.  In  this 
lialtfi 


.    .sl-nt.-i  in  fig. 
a  plate  of  i 

c  placed  to([etln.'r 
puir!>andlit.'ldin 

rticalproi)vis,all 


i — Crulkihuk'i  BitLiTy. 


-s  facing  in  ono  and  all  tic  copj>er 
plat(.-s  in'lho  other  direction.  The  connection 
tietwi'i'n  ilie  pikir«  of  [ilatea  should  be  imper- 
viouR  to  the  Hiiiii  in  the  triiujjh,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  similar  condition  mnrt  be  ob- 
M-rved  in  the  ci>nHtru('tlr)ii  of  tlie  pile.  It  is 
plainly  <il>M.'rviihlf  thiit  (Jruikshank'i)  batterj  is 
unlv  a  horizontal  vultiiic  pile,  possL-suiig  but 
littlo  iiriicLiiolity,  ond  not  the  novelty  or  con- 
Tcnienro  of  V'olta's  rrown  of  cupi.  Uxefiil 
muJili'-ationii  of  it,  however,  have  been  made. 
A  coiinii'iu  form,  eoiuvtiines  still  cmplojed, 
consists  of  a  u-omk-n  trt>tj).'h  divide<l  into  seji' 
arnte  roNipnrttiii.'nt^  conlaininK  Iho  exciting 
llni'l,  into  e.ith  of  which  are  suHi>ended  a  unc 
uid  a  roppt-r  or  a  zinc  and  a  platinum  plate, 
from  a  h<iriz<>nlal  noudun  Iwaiii,  the  opposite 
elenieiit-i  in  each  corn  parti  ii  en  t  beintt  connected 
together.  The  bvaiii  slides  in  vertical  grooves 
in  post.4  at  tlie  end  of  the  trough;  by  which 
mciins  tlie  pliitos  niav  he  raised  out  of  or  low- 
ered into  the  liiiuid.     (See  lig.  4.)     They  may 


tromotiro  force.  A  modification  devised  b^ 
WuUaston  consisted  in  having  a  sheet  of  copper 
brought  around  ono  end  of  a  zinc  plate  and 
separated  from  it  by  pieces  of  cork.  Any  num- 
ber of  cuujiles  can  be  united  by  using  a  trough 
divided  into  compartments  or  by  employing  a 
narober  of  gla-ss  or  earthen  cu[>8  such  as  ar« 
represented  in  tig.  6. 
Smee's  battery  is  formed 
of  couples  which  are  the 
reverse  of  Wotlaston's, 
there  being  amiddle  plate 
ofpiatiuum,  or  silver  cov- 
ered with  finely  divided 
platinum  (the  latter  form 
increasing  the  sorface  and 
giving  an  element  of 
strength),  with  a  plate  of 
zinc  on  each  side,  not 
bent,  however,  oronnd 
the  end  of  the  middle 
plate  ai«  in  ^VolIaBto^'s. 
It  is  foond  tliat  this  ar- 
rangement is  better  than 
to  have  the  positive  ele- 
ment in  the  middle,  A 
powerful  form  of  battery 
for  heating  jiurposes,  in 
ConseijnoDce  of  the  immense  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity it  generates,  was  constructed  by  Pro£ 
Hare  of  Philadelphia,  and  conaists  of  one,  or 
only  a  few  simple  couples,  having  a  great  mc> 
tallic  surface.  A  large  sheet  of  ziuc,  of  seve- 
ral hundred  squaro  feet  of  sarface.  and  a  simi- 
lar one  of  cop|>er,  are  separated  t>y  a  ]>iece  of 
felt  or  cloth  Haturated  with  acidulated  water 
nnd  tlien  rolled  together  in  thefonii  ofacvlin- 
der.  (See  fig.  8.)  On  account  of  its  cxtra- 
onlinnry   hentiiig  power,   It  is  called  llare'i 
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Fm.  -I.-Mwltrn  Tmach  Bittny. 
nsily  rernovi-d  from  the   licam   and 
r  auiidgaiiiated  with  mercury,  an  oi>- 
hii'h  it  is  ei(s,.-nlinl  to  perform  with 
4  which  are  not  of  pure  metal ;  and  it 

practicai  to  procure  this,  tiie  opern- 
nlgamatioD  is  therefore  universal.  It 
n  iipplving  metallic  mercurv  to  tlie 
rfiii'v  of  the  zinc  [ilates.  by  which  the 
liefOHicM  di^VHilveil  and  bniaght  to 
c  where  the  action  of  the  acid  is  eon- 
1  iiii])uro  unnmalgiiniated  zinc,  local 
>n  takes  plnivs.  forming  hx-al  cur- 
•h  (treutly  diinini.'^h  or  annul  the  elec- 


fingrator.  All  these 
fonus  of  liatttries, 

I  which  emjiloy  two 
metallic  elements 
and  one  fluid,  when 
used  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of 
time,  arc  found  to 
be  defective  on  m- 
rount  of  the  cnfec- 

I  blementofthecur- 

I  rent,  which  is  duo 

j  to  several  causes, 
the   principal    bc- 

I  ing:  1,  decrease  in 

I  chemical  action  in 

I  conMoquence  of  the 

'  gradual  separation 

I  of  the  acid  by  the 
zinc  or  jiositive  element,  and  the  accumulation 
of  the  salt  which  is  thereby  formed;  3,  the 

'  formation  of  local  cnrrentsin  the  positive  plate, 
in  conse<|ucnco  of  impurities  contaiiK-d  in  it, 
and  interfering  with  the  general  curr«Dt;  S, 
the  protluctitm  of  secondary  currents  which 
fiow  in  a  contrary  direction  to  th«  general 
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current,  nnd  wliit^h  after  a  lengtb  of  time  be- 
ciui)o  C(iual  to  it,  renderlog  its  action  ttnll. 
Tlic  Dftscent  li.TdrofTL'D  wliidi  is  evolved  on  tlie 
surface  vf  llio  negative  plato  haa  a  remarkalile 
[Hiwi-r.  nnder  tliu  circumstances,  of  decompo- 
Btng  tit(t  mitt  in  tlm  tluid.  When  copiit-r  and 
zinc  jiliiti-H  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  arc  umid, 
Air  instance,  atti.-r  a  time  sulplinte  of  zinc, 
ZtiiSUi  aci-umututes,  and  tlie  hjdrogen  tends 
to  deprive  tlio  oxysiilpliion,  SO*,  of  a  part 
of  ita  oi.vpion,  t1iQ!>  luosoning  its  liold  npon 
tlio  zinc  constituent,  which  Iwing  ottracled 
k}'  the  copiicr  jilntu  is  defiosited  in  a  metallic 
state  uiion  it;  nod  this  action  mav  continue 
until  tlie  atirface  of  the  copper  is  coveruil, 
vhcn  of  course  there  nil!  be,  in  jdace  of  tlio 
origlinol  arranin-'nient  of  tvo  ojipouto  metals 
inunerecd  in  an  exciting  limiid,  two  plates  of 
the  same  kind,  and  linvinti  tncrufore  little  or  no 
electromotive  force.  Electricians  bavo  there- 
fore deviiied  M-vcrol  dill'crent  forms  of  batteries 
with  the  intention  of  obviatini;  these  diltieul- 
tieii,  which,  t>ecauao  of  tliuir  more  continuous 
and  equable  action,  have  >>cen  called  ci'instant 
batteries.  The  lirat  of  these  was  constructed 
bjr  ik'ci|uerel,  and  coni»isted  of  a  slieet  of  cop- 
per in  the  form  of  a  cvlinder  enveloped  in  a 
bladder  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  xul- 

Eliate  of  cii]>])cr.  The  bladder  is  surrounded 
r  a  cyllmlriiiil  sheet  of  zinc,  and  the  whole  is 
placed  in  u  vessel  contnininfi  dilute  sulphuric 
ucid  or  couimou  !<nlt.  The  batter;  of  Daniell, 
constnicted  in  IHSli,  is  a  modiliration  of  })cc- 
qncrel'fl  in  which  &  jiurous  enrtlienwaro  cup  is 
HutiBtituteil  for  the  animal  menibrnnc.  Itisstill 
reganled  as  tlie  most  constant  of  batteries),  al- 
though it  is  Dot  the  most  powcrl'u).  I'ig.  7 
represents  one  cell  of  a  Daniell's  battery.  A 
glass  jar  contains  dilute 
snlpiiuric  acid,  in  which  . 
is  placed  a  zinc  plate  f 
cast  in  tbo  ftinii  of  a  cjl-  • 
indcr;  witliin  this  is  a 
porous  earthenware  cy- 
lindrical cup:  and  within 
this,  again,  n  C(>p{)er  plate 
in  tlie  form  also  of  u  cvlin- 
di-r.  Theporouseiilcon- 
tains  a  sainmted  sululion 
of  i>uli>lntte  of  cop|KT,  and 
cryHtalN  of  tliis  salt  are 
I'lacvil  in  the  li<iuid  u[><>n 
slielvti).  or  in  a  ccijipcr- 
wire  busket.  Sulphuric 
acid  pt'niie:iti-4  nl)  tlio 
cells,  but  the  jHimus  imr- 
tition  uflvrs  a  greiit  liin- 
drance  to  ilie  tnmsfiislun  „  „ 

of  the  saline  s..luii.,ns.  »'"'■ '-liiil.^.''""''^'' 
The    nascent    hydroiien 

which  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  tin-  copjur 
plate  d(.-nimjiiiM'S  tlie  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
saiiH-  way  that  it  dues  the  Mdpliate  of  zinc  in 
tile  onlinorv  zinc  anil  eo]>iier  cmiiile.  Tlie  ac- 
tion of  a  f>auieirs  lialtery  may  In-  explained 
IIS  1<ilUiw>;   hi  ibe  diiigrani  aziiicniid  acopi>t:r 


plate  ore  represented,  baring  n  pon 
ware  partition  between  tbem:  •okituw 
phate  of  copper  (CujSOt)  being  the  actiic  i 
in  the  iiresence  of  the  copper,  and        k 
acid  (111  SO.)  the  active  ttuid  in  the  |. 
of  the  zinc  plate.     The  polariiation  of  tb 
cules  in  both  fluids  which  is  effected  by  nvi 
ing  the  terminal  plat«  witli  a  wire  i*  t^yttt 
ed  in  the  following  diagram : 


'F 


h 


80,CC, -eOjB,    80.B,  aOtL 


An  interchange  of  narticles  follows  thisp 
zation,  the  tenninol  negative  constitocat 
going  to  the  positire  or  zinc  plate  ud 
bining  with  it,  and  the  terminal  positiTC 
Btitucnt  (its  electrical  state  hrighlenrd  b 
duction)  going  to  the  negative  or  cojiper  | 
and  being  deposited  npon  it.     It  will  U 
tsorved  that  the  action  here  is  souiewfaat  d 
ent  from  that  which  obtains  in  a  Minpk 
coiitninini;  dilute  iulphurie  acid  as  the  e: 
liijuid.     In  that  case  bj-drogen  is  libe 
the  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  wbil* 
Danicll's  cell  it  is  substituted  bi  meuLx 
per.    Tbo  hydrogen  constitnent  of 
acid  is  separated  from  it  at  the  poruos  m 
is  immediately  reunited    to  tli«  twit  r 
oitysnipbion.  SOi,  the  electro-negative  en 
ent  of  the  suljibnte  of  copper.     An  inter 
of  molecules  is  tbns  ettected  ihron, 
whole  chain  of  particles  of  sulphate  ui  w 
and  of  sulphuric  acid  lying  batween  the 
and  line  plates ;    a  copper  moleenle.  ris 
with  poHtive  electricity,  being  at  one  fti 
positml  n)>on  tbo  copper  plate,  which  * 
tbc  Huid  is  charged  witfa  negative  ekd 
and  a  molecule  of  the  salt  radical,  SO*- 
withnegativcelectricitj,nn)tingattbe< 
with  the  lino  )i]ate,  which  within 
charged  with  poMtive  eltvtricity.     Ii 
cules  of  copiier  aner  they  are  de|>orit«Hi: 
tain  their  electni-puMtiTe  condition,  a 
polarization  of  tlie  plate  wonid  result 
that  which  takes  place  fW>Bi  tlie  depi«u_ 
a  film  of  hydrogen  in  the  ordinarr  i 
acid  batterr,  and  having  the  effeet  of  ■< 
of  metallic  zinc;  bnt  as  soon  as  the  « 
takes  i>lace  the  polarity  of  the  dcpoMtn 
cule  changes  from  positive  to  negaiivA  ■ 
cossnry  result  of  its  becoming  a  pan 
copper  pi nte.     AVhen  the  solution  oC 
of  copper  becomes  dilute,  hydrogen      lu 
upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  tdaw, 
compotHtion  of  water  or  of  cnlpharir 
has  not  liecn  determined  which.    To 
tho  constancy  of  the  battery,  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  lolatMO  of  i 
ct>piier  Mtnrated.    The  snlphnric  i 
ing  from  the  decompontion  tit  the 
ciip].er  tends  to  re)>leniih  t      1 
the  formation  of  sulphate  oi .       .  i 
malnlion  of  the  latter  salt  « 
so  that  it  ' 
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qoaatitiea  of  Koiil.  Two  waTi  hare  been 
KB  Ui  remeJj  tliia  difHcnltf,  on«  of  vhich 
iog  a  Biplioa  conneclfd  trith  tbo  botUHO 
Id  <.'i:ll,  by  which  the  strong  tulotion  of 
Me  of  zino  wbich  settles  mAT  be  dis- 
til when  freebquADtitiesof  BolpniuiaBaid 


F»i.  8^— C'll  or  Oron's  BMo?. 

oared  in.  Die  other  method,  dovisod  bj 
runvistA  in  an  arrangement  by  which  th« 
pbitc  is  K'^'')""]'  i"^e  to  nnk  in  the 
Bt  II  rntc  siilticieDt  to  counterbalance  the 
lustaiiK.-'!  bv  diminished  chemicBl  action, 
e*])  bnttury  is  u  mod  IB  cation  of  Daniell's, 
liich  nitric  ociil  tukoH  the  place  of  HulnheU 
piier.  and  n  plate  of  platinum  tbot  of  cop- 
Fig.  S  n-pn-'wnDi  a  cell  of  Grove's  bat- 
A  rIuhh  (ir  earthen  vessel,  A,  rontaimnfr 
B  eii  1)1 1  Ulrica  acid,  receives  a  cylinder  of 
within  which  is  a  poroasearthentrarecup, 
Nituininfi  strong  nitric  acid,  and  in  which 
I  is  imiiii.-ri<ed  a  |ilatiuum  nlate,  P.  A  cover 
bed  [•>  it  continos  the  fumes  of  livponi- 
ipid.  N%(.>i.  which  are  liberated  br  the  de- 
>oi>ing  nitric  ni-id.  N>Ot.  The  chemical  oc-  | 
la  Dliuwa  in  the  following  diagram :  ' 

*  Poroiu  pirtltloiL  —  j 

HnniDl  I  lano  ; 

^au<.  lN',n,riN,n,ollI,SO,]1^0,l[4iu. 

en's  hiitlery  i»  a  moditiefttion  of  Grove's,  I 
h  wft-idfvisL'db*  IIun'tcn.tbenprofcMorof  i 
listry  Ht  Murhurg,  in  1643.  The  platinum  I 
Mit  is  rfphiceil  by  carbon,  which  is  an  ex-  | 
It  conductor,  and  more  electro -n^^tive  ' 
Itlatinum.  The  graphite  carbon  taken  i 
the  retorts  of  Kn"  works  is  oftco  nsed  ;  or  | 
:e  may  Iw  formed  by  cnlcinin);  in  an  iron  ' 
d  a  niixnire  of  coke  and  bttnmiuons  coal. 
•lectrulytic  Hiiid^  may  be  the  same  as  in 
c's;  but  iithem  are  otten  nsed,  as  bichro- 
of  jHititsii.  .lulpliurio  acid,  and  common  ' 
A  bntliTv  iiiny  bo  charged  with  these  ' 
I  in  tliel'oUowing  manner:  Twoouncesof  ' 
oiniitt'  of  jHitiish  are  disiujlved  in  20  ounces 
t  water,  and  when  cold  10  ounces  of  sul- 
c  acid  riru  ai1de<l.  When  the  beat  caused  | 
e  aildition  of  the  acid  has  subsided,  the  | 
on  is  [iluced  within  the  poroua  cnp,  and  a  i 


iatorated  lolntkm  of  eommoo  aalt  poarad  Into 
the  out«r  compartment,  which  is  ooonpied  by 
the  dno  plate.  The  ofamnioal  action  when 
th«M  solutions  are  nsed  ia  rather  more  com- 
plei  than  that  which  baa  bMO  given  for  other 
tluids.  The  action  of  the  iiilpbario  aold  on  tha 
biehromate  of  potaab  prodaces  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  obrotnio  aoia.  Hydrogen  ia  evolved, 
and  acting  npon  tlie  obromk  acid  rednoei  it  to 
chromic  oifde,  water  being  at  the  tame  time 
formed,  while  the  ohromio  oxide  oomUnes 
with  aalphnrio  acid,  fwrnlni  anlphata  of  ohro 
mlnm.  The  electromotive  force  reiraltlng  from 
tlieae  reactivos  ts  rerr  great,  and  tika  battMiea  In 
which  these  flnids  are  need  are  sow  generall; 
preferred  where  compaotoeas  ia  derind.  Lm- 
elancbe's  batterj  conaiita  of  a  carbon  eteotrode 
packed  Iq  a  inixtare  of  peroxide  of  manganeaa 
and  carbon  or  coke  in  ooarse  powder  in  a  po- 
rona  cell,  and  ontaide  of  this  a  cnp  oont^nmg 
a  dnc  electrode  itnroeraed  In  a  solution  of  sol 
ammoniac.  Its  electromotive  force  is  about 
nine  tenths  of  that  of  Daniell's.  The  compara- 
tive values  of  the  eteotremodve  forces  of  aeve- 
ralbrmaof  batterieaareasfotlows:  Banien's, 
839;  Grove's, 82»;  Daniell's, 470;  8mee's.310; 
WoUoston's,  i(iS.—El«elriHlg  lUttloped  by  Of 
Action  ^Solution*  iitMn  one  another.  If  two 
vessels,  one  oont^ing  a  eolntion  of  potash 
end  the  other  ot  nitrio  acid,  are  CMmeot«d 
by  a  bundle  of  afbestDi,  aa  represented  in  fig, 
S,  and  two  platinum 
plates  are  connected 
with  the  wires  of  a 
galvanometer,  a  gal- 
vanic current  will 
pass  through  the  lat- 
ter instrument  fVom 
the  acid  to  the  alkali.  Davy  supposed  that  this 
etfect  was  due  to  the  difference  In  action  of  the 
two  liquids  npon  the  platinum;  but  If  two 
cupe,  each  containing  a  solution  of  the  same 
salt,  OS  nitre,  arc  placed  one  on  either  side  of 
the  first  named  cnp,  and  connected  with  them 
by  bundles  of  asl>eHtu^  and  the  platlnnm  slip* 
connected  with  the  galvanometer  are  placed 
in  tlie  solntion  of  nitre,  a  current  will  be  pro> 
duced  fiowing  in  the  some  direction  aa  In  the 
first  instance,  but  it  will  be  weaker,  becaosa 
of  the  increased  reristance  offered  by  the  addi* 
tional  liipiid.  The  action  of  one  acid  opoo 
another  will  also  generate  galvanic  currenta, 
I.et  strong  nitric  acid  be  placed  in  onebranch 
of  a  U  tube,  and  strong  suluburiD  acid  be  car*- 
fully  introduced  into  the  outer  ao  as  not  to  mi< 
(for  which  purpose  a  dividing  membrane  mar 
be  nsedX  and  platinum  strip*  c<H)nected  wiu 
the  wires  of  a  galvannneter  be  placed  one  in 
cither  branch ;  a  current  will  tnns  be  gene- 
rated, oassing  ittum  the  salpbnric  arid  through 
the  inuvsnometer  to  the  nitric  acid.  Fig.  10 
reprewnts  a  galvanio  couple  oompoeed  of  two 
liquids  and  one  metal,  devised  by  Beeqnerel, 
and  colled  an  oxygen  oircnlt.  A  bottle,  i, 
contains  nitric  arid,  and  into  Its  mMth  ia  in- 
aerted  a  tube  oontalning  a  aolntiaa  at  eaostio 
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Oxygvn  Circuit. 


potash,  and  having  a  cork  in  tlie  top  throogh 
whu'li  passes  a  wire.  The  bottom  of  the  tube 
is  sto[>ped  by  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  which  is 

covered  with  clay,  and  this 
witli  cotton  wool,  to  prevent 
the  clay  from  mixing  with 
the  liquid.  The  wire  con- 
nects two  plates  of  platinam, 
a  and  />,  and  the  connection 
may  bo  made  through  the 
coil  of  a  galvanometer  if  it 
is  desired  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  current.  The 
two  liquids  meet  eacli  other 
in  the  clay,  and  a  current  of 
considerable  strength  is  gen- 
erated, which  passes  through 
the  wire  fVom  the  acid  to  the 
]>otash  solution,  and  through 
the  day  from  tlie  potjush  solu- 
tion to  the  acid ;  the  latter 
answering  to  the  copi>er,  and 
the  i>otasii  solution  to  the  zinc 
plate  of  an  ordinary  couple. 
The  water  in  the  potash  solu- 
tion is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  escaping  in  bub- 
bles, and  its  hydrogen  going  to  the  nitric  acid, 
which  it  reduces  to  nitrous  acid.  The  current 
which  is  generated  is  of  constant  strength,  and 
the  plates  do  not  become  polarized.  The  power 
is  increased  by  making  the  plate  in  the  pot- 
ash solution  of  amalgamated  zinc,  which  being 
attacked  ]>y  the  nascent  oxygen  produces  jio- 
larization  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  A 
simple  couple  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  effect 
the  electrolysis  of  water,  and  several  couples 
form  a  powerful  battery. — I)ry  Piles.  A  mo<li- 
fioation  of  the  voltaic  pile  was  made  by  Deluc 
in  1801),  and  iiiipri)ved  by  Zamboni  in  1812, 
which  is  remarkable  for  generating  electricity 
of  very  high  tension,  approaching  in  character 
that  of  the  frictional  machine.  The  dry  pile 
of  Zamboni  is  made  by  covering  a  sheet  of 
porous  paper  cm  one  side  with  tin  foil,  and  on 
the  other  with  a  paste  made  of  powdered  per- 
oxide of  manganese  mixed  with  moistened  gela- 
tine, starch,  or  British  gum.  When  the  ]>aste 
is  dry  the  paper  is  cut  into  circular  disks  alK>ut 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are  placed  one 
above  the  other  in  a  glass  tube,  the  tin-foil 
faces  all  turne<l  one  way,  and  the  peroxide  of 
mangHne*ie  ones  the  other,  so  that  one  end 
terminates  in  tin  foil  and  the  other  in  manga- 
nese. Several  hundred  or  thousand  of  these 
couples  may  be  formed  into  a  pile.  They 
should  be  sufficiently  pressed  together  to  effect 
gocMl  contact,  each  end  being  fastened  by  a 
metallic  cap,  and  one  end  provided  with  a 
knob,  the  other  standing  ujion  a  metallic  plate. 
The  peroxide  i»f  manganese  end  sliows  jKisitive, 
and  the  tin  end  negative  electricity.  Within 
the  pile,  therefore,  tin  corresponds  to  zinc, 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  to  copper,  in  the 
ordinary  pile  or  battery.  It  must  not  l»e  sup- 
posed that  the  pile  will  act  if  it  is  jKTfectly 
dry ;    it  requires,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances  possefltes,  a  certida  degree  of  montarB. 
It  does  not  produce  a  continaoiu  cnrmt  1m: 
after  being  discharged  reqalres  a  cert«B  time 
for  the  electricity  to  acquire  snfBcient  tmioB 
to  pass  tlirough  the  paper  from  the  tin  to  tb« 
peroxide  of  manganese.     A    pile  of  MTcnl 
thousand  disks  canses  strong  divergence  of  tb« 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  and  will  deconpoM 
water.    Its  principal  use  is  in  the  constractke 
of  Bohnenberger's  electroscope,  tepresentcd  in 
fig.  11.    Two  piles  stand  with 
their  opposite  poles  upon  a 
metal  piate,  and  from  the  top 
of  a  bell  glass  which  covers 
the  piles  a  strip  of  gold  leaf  is 
suspended  from  a  conductor 
which  passes  through  the  top 
and    terminates   in  a  knob. 
The  gold  leaf  hangs  between 
the  two  knobs  of  the  piles, 
and  the  instrument  is  so  deli- 
cate that  whenever  a  body 
only    slightly    electrified    is 
brought  within  a  few  feet  of 
it,  the  gold  leaf  wUl  move  to- 
ward one  or  the  other  of  the 
piles.    A  pith  ball  sospended 
by  a  silk  thread  between  them 
as  long  as  the  chemical  action  of  the  pile 
tinues,  which  may  be  for  two  or  three  jtttk 
— GalranometerM.   It  has  been  stated  that  if  i 
magnetic  needle  is  brought  near  a  wm  thrcsfl 
which  a  galvanic  current  is  passing,  it  will  W 
deflected;   the  direction  dependinir  np^ia 
rehitive  position  of  the  wire  to  the  needle 
upon  the  direction  of  the  current.     Upoi 
peculiar  action  depends  the  e<  «  ■■ 

instrument  which  is  need  f<»r 

strength  Mt  •  |e 
carrent,    called  a 
▼anometcr.    If  the  < 
is  held  above  tbe  i 
netic  needle,      1 1 
lei  to  It,  anci  • 
is  pi      d       th»      «>* 
tion  VI 

that  end  « iL  m«  i 
ed  to  the  1       as 
sented  in  fig.  IS,  when  the  o1 
ing  downward  and  to  the  nor 
is  held  under  the  needle, 
passed  in  the  same  di- 
rection, the  north  end 
will  he  deflected  to  the 
right;   but  if  the  cur- 
rent   is    passed    from 
north  to  south,  the  nee- 
dle will  be  deflected  in 
the  same  direction  as 
when  the  current  passed 
above  it  from  south  to 
north.   If,  therefore,  the 
wire  is  turned  upon  itsd(  as  r 
fig.  18,  two  forces  wHl  aet  vpob 
tending  to  deflect  it  in  the 
if  the  wire  is  formed  into  k 
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iag  force  exerted  upon  the  Dcedle  will  be  mnl- 
ti|>liud  nearl)'  at  ntiny  times  as  the  wire  paa^iea 


)iarkward  r. 

plier,  cuQiilructed  u 


Schireifcer's  niuiti 
lie  miiDDer,  is  shown  in 
«);.  14.  The  wDsitive- 
ncBS  of  tlie  inttnimeat 
is  inrreued  bj  using 
what  is  oolled  an  asta- 
tic needle,  which  is 
cnnstructed  by  [ilaciog 
two  magnetic  needles 
upon  the  ume  ail  it, 
but  with  tbeir  north 
and  south  ends  in  op' 
posite  directions,  and 
su-pendinR  them  hori- 
znntallv  br  a  delicate  fibre  of  silk.  If  their 
axe*  are  perfectly  pariiUel,  ond  thej  have  pre- 
cisclv  tlie  same  iniif;nutic  furce,  the;  will  form 
A  system  wljlcli  is  astatic;  that  is,  the;  will 
when  aoteil  U[i<>n  onir  hjr  the  earth's  mBgnet- 
ism  [loint  indiO'ercritlj  in  any  direction.  It  is 
however  impossible   to   place  them  perfectly 
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parallel,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  when 
tliey  have  e'|iial  mattocric  force  thoy  will  only 
come  to  re»l  when  at  ri;;lit  snijles  to  the  plane 
of  the  rnaitnetir  meridian,  it  is  usual,  now- 
erer,  exi-ept  in  the  most  delicate  testa,  to  hove 
one  of  tlie  neeilles  sliftbtlv  stronger  than  the 
other.  M)  that  there  shiill  bo  a  slight  directive 
tendency  north  and  south  to  the  system.  If  a 
wire  carryinji  a  current  is  hi-hl  between  the 
two  neeilles.  they  will  both  t»e  dedeeted  in  the 
same  direclion ;  and  if  the  wire  is  formed  into 
ft  roil,  the  force  will  be  multiplied.  An  astatic 
(ralvunorai'ti.-r  >*  re|>re*enteii  in  fig.  16. — Re*ut- 
itni-e  to  Curr/iit.  Every  palvanic  circuit  offers 
a  rertain  resistance  to  the  paiwnge  of  a  current, 
both  in  the  win-s  connecting  the  terminol  plates, 
and  in  the  lluids  in  the  cells.  From  Ohm's 
law  tliere  may  bo  de<luccd  many  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  strength  of  the  galranio 
current  and  the  resistance  nilered  to  it  depend. 
The  jirimary  force  by  which  a  galronio  cur- 


rent is  set  in  motion  is  called  the  electromotive 
force,  and  this,  upon  the  chemieol  theory,  re- 
sides principally  at  tlie  surface  of  the  positive 
metal,  and  is  generated  by  the  chemical  com- 
bination which  takes  place  there.  The  qaan- 
tity  of  current  which  is  developed  in  a  voltaio 
circuit  de|ipnds  u|)on  the  electromotive  force 
and  the  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcome  in 
passing  through  the  conductors,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  which  are  contained  in  the  circnit. 
Ohm's  law  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The 
strength  of  a  galvanic  cnrrent  is  equal  to  the 
electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance, 
and  is  expressed  by  the  equation  O  =  ^,  where 
C  represents  the  strength  of  the  current,  E  the 
electromotive  force,  and  K  the  resistance.  In 
an  ordinary  couple  there  are  two  resistances 
offered  to  the  current:  1,  that  of  the  liquid 
conductor  between  the  plutes,  called  the  in- 
ternal or  esMntial  rosistaDcc;  and  2,  that  of- 
fered by  tlie  conductor  connecting  the  two 
plates  ontside  of  the  liquid.  This  conductor 
may  consist  of  one  or  of  several  materials ;  as  a 
wire,  or  two  or  more  wires  having  their  ends 
placed  in  one  or  more  liquids.  The  resistance 
offered  by  such  external  condurtors  is  called 
the  external  or  non-essential  resistance.  The 
strength  of  the  current  produced  by  increasing 
the  size  and  number  of  the  plates  of  a  battery 
may  be  found  by  u«ing  the  equation  given  above. 
Let  the  internal  resistance  be  represented  by 
«,  and  tlie  eitcmal  resistant^  by  t;  then  in  one 
couple  C  =  — J.  Let  n  represent  the  number 
of  cooplea  in  a  battery;  then  G  =  — — ;  =  — j 

which  expression,  if  (  is  very  small,  as  when 
the  connection  belueen  the  terminal  plutes  is 
made  by  a  short,  thick  copper  wire,  has  very 
nearly  the  same  value  as  pp^;  that  is,  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  not  sensibly  increased 
by  increasing  the  number  of  couples  when  the 
circuit  is  closed  by  a  good  conductor.  But 
if  the  external  resistance  is  very  great,  as 
when  the  current  pasxeB  through  a  long  tele- 
graph wire,  or  through  a  liquid,  its  strength 
will  bo  increased  by  inereawni:  the  number  of 
couples.  If  the  size  of  the  plates  is  increased, 
then,  according  to  the  chemical  theory,  the 
electromotive  force  will  be  increased,  and 
therefore  the  strength  of  the  eurrent,  provided 
the  conductors  do  not  oppose  too  much  resist- 
ance. According  to  the  contact  theory,  in- 
creasing the  »ze  of  the  plates  and  therefore 
the  section  of  the  liquid  conductor  between 
them,  projKirtionately  diminislies  the  internal 
resistance.    If,  therefore,  the  size  of  the  plates 

is  increased  m  times.  C  =  — ^—  =:  — ^.-'-j      i« 


the  value  of  (  is  very  stnall,  the  latter  eipr««- 
uon  has  nearly  the  same  value  as  "  -  ,  or  the 
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strength  of  the  enrreot  then 

nearly  in  ]iroportioii  tu  the  increo^ 
or  the  plates;  but  if  tlio  externul 
grent,  tlie  strenfrtli  of  the  current  will  not  be 
increused  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  tlie 
size  uf  the  platos.  Hence,  in  magnetizing  soft 
iron  bj  passing  a  cnrrent  around  it  tbrough  a 
coil  of  stfliut  wire,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
use  s  smoil  number  of  large  couples;  but  in 


n.  ig.— Co 


passing  a  current  tbrough  a  long  wire  or  an 
olecirol;te,  or  any  |<our  conductor,  a  larse 
number  of  conplea  is  to  bo  preferred.  The 
coupling  to  overcome  eztemal  rusiatance  is 
represented  in  fij:.  10,  which  is  the  arrange- 
ment udopted  in  teli;gra]>h  batteries  an<1  in 
galvanoplasticoperatiLind,  and  i^calliMlcoujiling 
in  series.  Coupling  fur  quiintity,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  coupling  in  multiple  arc,  is 
represented  in  fig.  17,  where  plates  of  the  same 
metal  are  grouped  together.  It  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  employment  of  one  pair  of  plates 
having  an  equal  area  of  surface ;  increasing  the 
Boctiiitial  area  of  the  internal  or  fluid  conduc- 
tor, and  correspondingly  diminishing  the  inter- 
nal n-iiistancu ;  also  increasing  the  quantity  of 
current  through  tho  external  conduct<)r9  when 
ttiey  are  of  suflicient  capacity,  or  when  they 
olferenoughresiHtance,of  generating  an  equiva- 
lent <|uantity  of  heat.  The  tension  of  galvanic 
is  far  less  than  that  of  fri<-tionuI  electricity, 
but  by  greatly  [tiitltiplying  the  number  of  pairs 
in  a  battery  tho  tension  of  frictional  electricity 


that  two  wires,  ons  of  zine  mai  om  rf  ] 
num,  each  -ff  ot  ttn  incb  in  itimncr 
mersed  in  acidulated  iratcr  ^  of  ■  w 
had  a  greater  effect  on  a  magnetic  attdt 
that  of  3d  tnrna  of  the  large 
electrical  machine  of  the  royal  ^^ 

institution.     The  phjsiologi-  .y 

cal  effects  of  gaWoDio  ele<v        // 
tricity  vary   with    intraaity 
and  quantity ;  they  are  treat- 
ed in   the  artirle   Hxoical 
Elsctbicitt.  The  astatic  sal- 
vanometer  cannot  be  used  to 
mcasnre    cnrrents    of    mncU 
strength,  on  accoont   of  ita 
too  great  delicacy.     For  this 
purpose  the  tangent  palvnn- 
omelor  and  the  sine  gslvan* 
ometer  are  employed.     The 
tangent    galrauometer    con-      ^ 
sists  of  a  vertical  circle  made 
of  a  band  of  copper  the  two     ^j^h^J 
ends  of  which  are  conne<-tcd 
with  the  poles  of  a  battery,      tn  the  t 
this  vertical  circle  a  sniall  magnetic  b 
ploced,  in  length  about  -^  of  the  di       ' 
the  circle.    When  the  needle  is  no  In 
tills,  the  tangent  of  the  angla  of  defl«>»J 
be  proportional  to  th«  ntrength  of  ilie  nr 
In  using  tho  instrument  the  plane  of  iIm  < 


f 
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may  bo  approached.     Thu^  a  bntterr  con-  I   ^^ 

KtructeJ  by  Jlr.  Gassiot  of  SJriil  zinc  and  cop-  i     ^^=. 

per  pairs,  having  electrodes  ^^  of  an  ini'h  apart,  j         "^ 

pive  a  series  of  sparkn  across  the  iutvrval  which  r».  U^     >      i 

lasted  for  sevefol  months.    It  is  usual  to  say  I 

that  the  [pinnlit  r  of  frictiiinal  electricity  is  sninil  '  cnl  circle  b  placed  in  tba 

an<l  itM  tenitiiin  great,  while  the  quantity  of  a    ic  meridiu.    The  sine  | 

sioD.     An  eii>erimcnt  uf  Fa:aday's  showed    magnetic  newlle  maj  1m  ' 


strament,  becfttue  It  U  kept  at  tight  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  coil  through  which  the  oarrant 
piUKH.  A  liorizoDtol,  f^adnatod  circle,  cootaiD' 
tng  a  declinatiun  Deedle,  \a  died  within  a  Tertical 
circle,  the  two  tumiiip  on  a  vertical  alia  which 
paaaes  tlironf^h  the  centre  of  a  lower  station- 
■rj,  horizuntnl,  f;railuat«(l  circle,  an  index  being 
nspd  to  measure  the  arc  of  revolution,  A  atont 
copper  wire,  covered  with  ailk,  ie  paaaed  one  or 
more  times  around  tho  rim  uf  the  vertical  dr- 
ele,  according  to  tho  strength  of  the  current 
which  istobemeasnred.  For  weaker  onnenta 
the  coiU  are  increnaed.  In  ntdng  the  instm- 
tnent  the  plane  of  the  vertical  circle  ia  placed 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  Tiie 
needle  ami  index  wilt  ttien  eaob  ataad  at  0, 
reapectivelr  on  the  upper  and  lower  horizontal 
circles.  If  a  current  is  now  sent  through  the 
wire,  the  needle  will  be  deflected ;  and  if  the 
▼ertlcal  circle  is  rotated  till  the  needle  lies  in 
Its  [>lane,  and  therefore  again  pointa  to  0,  the 
deflection  wilt  be  marked  bj  the  indei  on  the 
lower  circle.  Tho  deflecting  force  of  a  current 
sctiog  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  needle 
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exactlj  balmcw  the  magnetie  force  c(  the 
earth,  wbich  is  proportioiial  to  the  line  of  the 
angle  which  the  needle  make*  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  An  instnunent  called  a  difler- 
enUal  galvanometer  it  aotnetimes  used  to  me»- 
■nre  at  the  aaroe  time  the  dllferenoe  in  atreagth 
of  two-  onrrenta.  For  tbia  parpoae  two  iep»> 
rate  ooila  of  the  tame  aized  wire  are  paawd  an 
eonal  niunber  of  timet  around  the  aame  needle^ 
When  two  cnrr«ila  are  teot  In  cootrary  direo- 
tiona  throngh  the  ooita,  the  amonnt  of  defleetioo 

ErodnoedwillindieatethediffereDoelnatrrngth 
etween  Uiem.  Sir  William  Tkomaoo'a  mlnror 
galvanometer  (flg.  SO)  meaeoret  a  ddioate  gal- 
vanic current  with  more  precUioa  than  an; 
other  inatnmieDt  that  haa  been  invented.  A 
ma^et  iseatpended  withinaeoilof  wire  which 
vanet  in  rize  and  leiigth  according  to  the  ^le 
and  length  of  the  condnctor  through  which 
tiia  cnrrettt  haa  alreadf  paaaed.  If  it  hia 
paaaed  tlirongh  long  ciroaitt  containing  bod 
oondnctora,  the  coil  sbonld  be  long  and  of  fine 
wire,  becante  the  onrrent  will  Iiave  be«i  ao 
much  weakened  that  a  fine  long  wire  ia  bow 


Fn.  Mt-  Sir  WIIHiiB  Tbonmi'i  lUmr  OalTaiaiiMtoT. 


■Qtncient  to  condoct  it,  and  therefore  it  mav  bo 
need  to  indnre  a  considerable  magnetic  force. 
The  coil  is  placed  within  the  oylinder  mounted 
np*>n  the  rectangular  box  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  to  one  side  of  the  magnet  sosnended  within 
it  there  is  attached  a  mirror  which  rcflecta  a  ray 
of  light  npun  a  horizontal  graduated  toreen  in 
front  of  it.  and  behind  wliich  there  ia  placed  a 
lamp  whicli  tendx  a  ra;  of  light  throngh  an 
orifice.  A  sliifht  deflection  of  the  magnet, 
which  to^rettier  with  the  mirror  weighs  onlf 
A  few  frrains,  gives  the  reflected  raj  a  wide 
range  over  the  gradoated  •rreeo.  A  bar  mag- 
net, S,  plucod  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  ua^ 
to  counteract  the  enrlli's  magnetism  and  thore- 
bj  increase  llie  delicucj  of  the  instrnment 
Another  bar  magnet,  T,  perpendicular  to  the 
oridlan.  is  used  to  ai^nst  tho  inttrn- 
o  when  no  current  is  passing.  An 
instrnrncnt  cnileil  a  rheostat,  invented  hj 
WheaMtone  for  tho  pnrpose  of  comparing  re- 
ristnorcB,  is  represented  in  flg.  SI.     TwoejIiD- 


magnetic  tc 


metal,  and  the  other,  B,  of  tome  non-coodno- 
tor,  a*  vulcanite  or  baked  wood.  There  ia  a 
tpiral  groove  in  the  non-conducting  cjlinder 
in  which  a  wire,  connected  with  the  binding 
screw  C,  ia  wonnd  for  an  indefinite  distance, 


and  then  traniferred  to  the  other  cvlinder  and 
wound  npon  it  to  ita  ftirther  end.  By  turning 
the  crank  connected  with  one  of  the  cjlinden 
the  wire  maj  be  all  tmuferred  from  one  to 
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the  other.  A  binding  screw  connei^ta  with  the 
metal  vyljoder,  and  when  this  and  the  other 
binding  screw  are  connected  with  the  elec- 
trodes lit  a  battery  a  galvanic  carrent  will  pau 
through  the  wire  which  is  wound  npun  the 
non-cuiiductor,  and  aliuj  through  the  metal  cj'l- 
inder,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  interpose  in  the 
circuit  any  dcBirud  length  of  wire  btLTipg  any 
desired  area  of  ctota  section.  Establishing  a 
certain  length  of  a  certain  sized  wire  as  a  unit 
of  measure,  a  comparison  inoy  be  made  between 
the  resistances  of  various  media.  To  measure 
the  resistance  of  any  conductor,  the  rheostat  and 
sine  galvanometer  may  be  used  in  the  following 
manner:  In  tig.  22,  let  m  bu  a  conductor  whose 
resistance  is  tu  be  measured  or  compared.  One 
end  of  it  is  dipped  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  ft,  which 
is  also  connectv-d  with  one  i>olo  of  a  battery, 
T.  The  other  end  of  m  dips  into  a  second  cup 
of  mercury,  n,  which  is  connected  with  one  of 
tlie  binding  screws  uf  the  rheostat.  A  wire 
attached  to  the  otlier  binding  screw  Is  connect- 
ed with  one  end  of  the  wire  which  passes 
aronnd  the  vertical  circle  of  the  galvanometer, 
the  other  end  of  which  connects  with  the  other 
pole  of  the  buttery.  The  rheostat  wire  is  all 
wound  on  tbo  metal  cylinder,  and  the  circuit 
being  closed,  the  dedection  of  the  galvanometer 


By  comparing  this  table  irltli  that  of  the  htat- 
conductiDg  powers  of  the  same  tnetab  la  tU 
article  Hkxt,  it  will  be  aeon  tliAt  the  nnnlas 
which  here  indicate  electrical  reaittann*  art 
inversely  proportional  to  thuie  ■□  that  talk 
which  indicate  heat  condac- 
tivitiea.  The  mitXaatt  •!■ 
fered  by  liquid*  to  the  !«- 
sage  of  a  galvanic  rariM: 
can  be  dctermiiicd  with  tht 
rheoatotand  pU  vaooiMttT  in 
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may  he  noted.  Tlien  the  conductor  fn  is  re- 
moved from  the  circuit,  end  the  two  vires  at 
a  and  6  are  joine<i,  Enougb  of  the  rheostat 
wire  \»  now  wound  on  the  non-cond acting  cyl- 
inder to  cause  the  same  dedection  in  the  needle 
at  before.  Tliat  portion  of  the  rheostat  wire 
through  which  the  cnrrcnt  poshes  will  have  the 
snme  reaistnnco  as  that  of  the  conductor  m. 
whose  nnionnt  is  therefore  found  by  compari- 
son. The  r^ults  obtained  from  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  the  conductivities  of  rarions 
metals  show  that  nilver,  f»ilil,  and  copper  are  the 
three  licst  condoctors,  and  that  impurities  great- 
ly increoso  resistance,  as  wilt  al^o  an  increase 
of  temperature.  It  has  been  shown  by  Forties 
that  mrtaU  have  proportional  conductivities 
for  hcot  nnd  for  electricity,  and  that  impurities 
also  proportionately  increase  the  resistance  for 
each.  The  following  tohle  gives  E.  Bcciiuerel's 
determiniitioiis  of  specific  electrical  resistances 
at  15' C,  regarding  that  of  silver  at  0^  as  100: 
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aolid  c<»diictar«.  Plate*  «< 
metal  at  A  and  &  fif.  S3,  m 
pUced  one  Above  aiMthcr  ii 
a  Tertical  oylindrieal  T(«rl 
and  coDiie«ted  bj  wim,  ow 
with  a  pole  of  «  Mttery.  aai 
the  other  with  the  rbMiUL 
the  galvanometer  being  ift- 
trodnced  aa  before.  TV  ttf- 
minal  pUtee  muat  be  of  aclil 
whose  relaliona  to  the  tmA 
will  not  excite  any  elcctiv- 
motiveforce.  ThebeMfiqul 
conductors  except  mercnry  olfer  vaatjy  grettr 
resistance  than  metals.  The  reaiatancc  tMnti 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ie  about  I.ODOlDM 
limes  that  of  silver,  and  that  of  water  bsb.' 
times  greater.  If  the  atrength  of  a  aetirs  rf 
currents  paarang  throogh  a  wire,  aa  mcoiBW 
by  the  tangent  or  the  aine  ^TaaoiDeUr.  ■ 
represented  by  the  nnml^era  1,  S,'8,  the 
tity  of  heat  developed  in  the  same  ti 
be  expressed  by  the  nnmbera  1,  4,  9;  tuc 
the   beat  generated  by  a  galvanie  i  • 

proportional  to  the  aquare  of  the  i 
the  current.     'Withaneqnalstrci       <w 
ttie  heat  ^nerabed  is  in  )nvponl<      to        :■■ 
ternal  resistance.     If  cnrrentaof  n 
are  passed  throngh  ailver  and  pla> 
of  tlie  same  length  and  thickneeiL  •«■ 
will  be  heated  ten  dmesaamncb  aa 
because  the  reristanoe  oAred  by  i 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  offered  bi 
it  will  retinire  more  dectre         .. 
send  the  current  throogh  the  ^ 
trolytit.    The  deoompoddta  of  aur 
tlie  galvanic  current  when  there  _  ^ 
sumption  of  either  electrode,  aa  in 
wo  have  been  conaideri      is       b 
although  it  differs  bnt  „- 
position  which  takes  plaov  u>  Mm  c      ■  ■ 
tcry  couple,  the  deeoinpca«d 
being,  strictly  speaUi^  aa 
first  deeompomoo  of  snba 
through  them  cnrienla  fron 
a  battery  was  etfecled  by  KicaoLi 
lisle,  who  decomposed  wai 
Boon  after  the  eonrtmctii      n 
Ttio  electrolyds  of   wat« 
formed  with  Faraday'a  m  . 

tionof  which  isshown  wm.    aWA 

electrodes,  p  and  n,  |  s       , 

in  the  bottom  of  a        i     ,   .^ 
them  are  placed  Im  ^  w,v 
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wlilch  are  filled  with  witor  loidolited  with 
■nll^huric  acid,  the  Hune  fluid  being  eontiuiied 
in  t)i«  eliallow  veMeL  The  dectrodea  are 
pUced  aa  near  tofcether  u  practicable,  in  order 
to  nduce  the  raaitUoee.    The  electroljaii  (^ 


pare  water  ia  difficult,  and  it  is  donbtfal  if  it 
oceora  in  tlie  prewnce  of  aulphnrio  add,  ex- 
cept attlie  surfsre  of  the  poMtive  electrode,  it 
being  more  probable  that  the  obain  of  mole- 
cnlei  of  sulphnric  acid  lying  between  the  eleo- 
trodea  have  their  elements  displaced  and  re- 
joined ia  the  following  manner : 


J!- 


aOt  n,  [  so«  n,  »o,  n, 


Other  binary  compounds  are  rerj  readily  de- 
composed by  elecCroljeis,  a*  for  instance  Iodide 
at  potoHMUui,  EI,  in  IbU  manner, 

J'l-'l-'l-'l-L 

the  negative  element  of  the  componnd  mole- 
enle,  iodine,  going  to  tlie  positive,  and  the 
pONtive  element,  potaxdiim,  going  to  the  nega- 
tire  electrode.  By  means  of  a  ^ttery  of  800 
conples  Sir  llumphry  Davy  decomposed  the 
alkalies  potash  and  soda,  showing  tbem  to  be 
oiides  of  two  bitherto  nnknown  metals,  putas- 
^um  and  sodium.  The  electrolysis  of  potash 
may  b«  accomplished  by  placing  a  globule  of 
mercury  in  a  cavity  made  in  a  piece  of  caustic 
potash,  which  being  moistened  lies  upon  apiece 
of  platienm  foil.  The  latter  is  connected  with 
the  positive  electrode  of  a  Grove's  or  Bunsen's 
hatt«ry  of  six  or  seven  cells,  and  the  point  of  a 
wire,  connected  with  the  negative  electrode,  is 
placed  in  the  mercury  globole,  which  then  at- 
tracts the  positive  element,  metallic  potassium, 
of  the  cauntlc  potaab,  while  the  negative  ele> 
nent,  oxygen,  is  attracted  by  the  plate  of  plati- 
Bum.  The  potassium  on  being  liberated  forms 
with  the  mercury  an  amalgam,  which  oo  being 
■abjectcd  tu  distillation  yields  raetollio  potas- 
•inm.  Any  substance  which  is  separated  into 
component  parts  by  elcctrolvNs  la  called  an 
electrolyie.  and  mnst  be  in  a  fluid  condition  so 
as  to  admit  of  displacement  of  the  niolecnies. 
AlthouKb  it  is  believed  at  the  present  time  that 
the  mulecules  of  solid  bodies  do  not  touch  each 
other,  still  it  must  of  necesaity  be  a  condition 


flcient  to  release  them  nntil  the  attraotion  is 
dhninUhed  by  b«at  or  byaome  aolvent.  EVom 
the  nature  or  molecnlar  oomhinntion,  one  eon- 
stitnent  of  a  moleoole  te  etoctro-podtive,  and 
the  other  eleotro-negative;  thereforci  wboi 
•aljectad  to  the  inflaeooe  <a  eleetrioal  attnw- 
tion,  one  of  the  oonititneDta  will  be  drawn  to 
the  poaitive  and  the  other  to  the  negative  eleo- 
trode  of  the  battary.  The  poailJve  eleotroda 
of  a  battery  waa  named  by  Faraday  t]}e  anoday 
and  the  negative  the  cathode,  the  former  ra- 
ferring  to  the  upward  and  tlie  latter  to  tho 
downward  dlreclimi  of  the  ooirent  The  el«- 
menta  or  oonstitnenta  of  the  electrolyte  ha 
called  fona,  the  one  gdng  to  the  anode  the 
anion,  and  the  one  gcdnf  to  the  cathode  tba 
cation.  Potassium,  which  is  the  moat  electro- 
[MMitive  of  all  bodies,  is  therefore  alwaya  n 
cation,  and  oxygen,  the  moat  eleotro-negatlTO 
body,  is  always  an  anion.  AaaBeneraTmle, 
the  metals,  or  thoae  conatitnenta  wnteh  owitaia 
them,  are  eationa,  while  the  non-metallie  con- 
stituents are  anions ;  but  some  elements  may 
be  sometimes  cations  and  somethnes  anions. 
In  chloride  of  sodium,  KaOI,  for  inatanee, 
chlorine  is  an  anion,  while  in  chloric  add, 
CliOi,  it  becomes  a  cation,  or  electro-podtiTO 
element.  In  the  electrolysis  of  ternary  aalt^ 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  constl* 
tuted  by  the  onion  of  an  acid  with  an  oxide 
of  a  metal,  it  waa  held  that  there  waa  a 
Bepar«ti<Mi  of  this  oxide  ttom  the  aoid,  and 
then  a  sabsequent  separation  of  the  oxygen 
and  the  metal,  and  their  appearance  reMiee- 
tirely  at  the  podtlve  and  negaUve  electrodee; 
but  thia  IheotT  waa  onlv  aaq>ted  to  the  one 
entertained  with  regara  to  the  conatitntitm 
of  a  salt  It  is  now  held  that  ternary  aalta 
have  in  reality  a  binary  constitation,  the  metal 
forming  the  eleotro-podtlve,  and  the  salt  radi* 
eal  the  electro-negative  conatituent.    The  elao- 


s<jDtion  of  the  salt  colored  with  airup  of  vio- 
let* is  introdoced  into  the  tube,  and  tne  plati- 


nom  electrodes  of  a  battery  are  [dacad  one  in 
each  leg.  After  the  cnrrent  has  passed  for  a 
time  the  fluid  will  have  a  red  eolor  abont  the 
positive,  and  a  green  color  abont  the  negative 
dectrode,  the  red  being  oanaed  by  the  aotioQ 
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of  the  acid,  and  the  green  by  that  of  the  alkali, 
these  bodies  being  formed  subsequently  to  the 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  the  salt  by  tlie 
union  of  the  metal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  union  of  the  body  SO4  with  the  hy- 
drogen. It  WAS  the  appearance  of  these  acids 
and  bases  at  the  electro<les  which  led  to  the 
old  theory  of  saline  compounds.  In  electroly- 
sis there  is  not  merely  a  separation  and  recom- 
bination of  constituents  in  the  chain  of  mole- 
cules between  the  electrodes,  but  there  is  an 
actual  passage  of  one  to  the  positive  and  of 
the  other  to  the  negative  electrode.  This  ac- 
tion was  demunstrated  by  Davy  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
was  )>laced  in  two  vessels  and  connected  by  a 
bundle  of  asbei<tus  moistened  with  the  same 
solution.  The  electrodes  of  a  battery  being 
placed  in  the  cups,  it  was  after  a  time  found 
that  the  cup  conne<*ted  with  the  positive  elec- 
trode contained  all  the  snlpliuric  add,  while 
the  soda  was  all  found  in  the  other.  If  one 
of  the  cups  contains  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  the  other  a  solution  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium or  of  potassium,  both  metallic  bases  will 
after  a  time  be  found  in  the  cup  connected 
with  the  negative  electrode,  and  the  acid 
radicals  in  the  other;  and  this  transference  of 
molecules  will  take  place  with  any  number 
of  solutions,  and  through  any  number  of  cups 
which  will  not  offer  too  great  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current,  provide<l  that  all  the 
compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
change of  molecules  are  soluble.  If,  however, 
an  insoluble  compound  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  any  of  the  constituents  in  any  of  the  ves- 
sels, it  will   be  precipitated  and  thus  finally 

eliminated  from  the 
_  solution.    Thus  if  a 

^^^    \/  \       solution  of  sulphate 
\\^      of  potash  is  i>Iaced 
in  A,  fig.  20,  con- 
Fia.  2C  nected  with  the  neg- 

ative electrode  of 
a  battery,  distilled  water  in  C,  connected  with 
the  positive  electrode,  and  a  solution  of  caustic 
baryta  in  li,  all  being  connected  by  threads  of 
moistened  asl)cstiis,  the  passage  of  a  current 
will  effect  no  transference  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  |M)sitive  electnMle,  but  a  ]>recipitttte  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta  will  be  forme<l  in  the  cup  B. 
The  researches  of  Faraday  have  established 
the  following  laws  of  electrolysis :  1.  Electro- 
Ivsis  cannot  take  place  unless  the  electrolvto 
is  a  conductor.  Water  cannot  be  decomposed 
when  in  a  state  of  ice,  and  other  substances, 
as  oxide  of  lead  an«l  chloride  of  silver,  re<piire 
for  electrolysis  to  be  fiisetl  to  give  them  con- 
dnrting  power.  2.  The  energy  of  electro- 
lytic action  is  the  same  in  all  ]>arts  of  the  cur- 
rent. 3.  The  same  <iuantity  of  electricity  de- 
composes chemicully  e(|uiva1ent  (piantities  of 
all  the  electrolytic  constituents  through  which 
it  passes.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  current  will 
in  the  same  time  decompose  105  parts  of  imlide 
of  potassium,  lol  of  nitrate  of  potash,  51)  of 


chloride  of  Bodiam,  and  9  of  water.  Tlie  ii^ 
composition  which  takes  place  in  eleetrnlTH 
creates  a  reustaoce  to  the  carrent,  and  tn^ 
to  generate  a  current  in  an  opposite  dir«ftiaa. 
the  action  being  riniilar  to  what  would  be  tb« 
case  if  one  of  the  cells  of  the  battery  ven  w 
be  reversed,  so  that  the  carrent  would  le 
forced  to  pass  through  the  liijuid  from  the 
copper  to  the  zinc.  This  is  in  agrHrmat 
with  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  fuit«i. 
A  certain  amount  of  the  power  generattd  bv 
the  consumption  of  the  pOMtive  element  <tf 
the  battery,  that  is  to  aaj,  hj  the  conil>ias- 
tion  of  the  acid  with  the  zinc,  maj  he  expend- 
ed in  one  way  or  another  in  the  condociun 
which  are  traversed  by  the  current.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  decomposition  or  electnljai 
may  be  effected  in  one  part,  a  certun  amoiBS 
of  heat  in  another,  and  a  certain  i|uantity  «f 
mechanical  power  in  another ;  the  bura  uf  all 
the  forces  expended  being  precisely  ei)iisl  tt 
the  original  electromotive  force. — Polarimty% 
of  Electrode;  After  protracted  e)ectn>)jH 
if  the  electrodes  are  disconnected  from'ibt 
battery  and  placed  in  a  con«lncting  lii^uid  mik 
connected  externally  bj  a  wire,  a  cnrrrnt  vl 
flow  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  w« 
generated  by  the  battery.   Suppose,  fur  insuaet. 
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Fw.  t9L 


that  in  fig.  27  a  battery  decomposes 
of  soda  by  a  current  psisring  in  the  liquid  -^ 
A  to  H.  If  after  a  time  the  battery  is  rensvii 
and  the  wires  attached  to  the  eiectiodei  ■■ 
connected  and  coiled  around  a  magnetic  aisAi 
as  shown  in  fig.  28,  it  will  be  fonnd  tbit  tti 
current  is  now  flowing  in  the  liqnid  froa  B  ts 
A,  or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  uiy«4  If 
the  battery.  The  action  may  be  expUM 
as  follows  :  During  electrolysis  potash  lultffc 
on  the  electrode  B,  and  sulphurie  acid  m  A. 
The  battery  being  removed  uid  a  cooMctiiV 
wire  substituted,  the  acid  and  alkali  teal  Is 
unite  and  produce  an  electromotive  fuRt  ii 
an  opposite  direction.  In  the  electrolt m  il 
water,  or  any  body  which  causes  ozygn  Is  bs 
evolved  at  one  electrode  and  hydra^o  at  ihi 
other,  a  thin  film  of  gas  becomes  attaebsd  Is 
either  plate,  having  sufficient  elsHii— etiw 
force  to  send  a  current  in  the  contnir  4" 
tion  when  the  battery  is  removed  and  a 
necting  wire  introduced.  Such  corrsnt^ 
dnced  by  polarized  plates,  are  called  secQa_. 
currents ;  and  upon  this  principle  Prat  Givit 
constructed  a  gas  battery  which  is  capaT' 
producing  a  continuous  cnrrenL    Two 

tubes  (fig.  29),  closed  at  the  top  and  cmL 

taining  a  strip  of  platinum  of  tne  lemelb  si  As 
tube  having  a  sor&ce  of  flatty  iMkA  ^f^ 
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Dum,  which  is  suspended  by  a  platinnm  wire 
passing  throuj^h  the  top  of  the  tube,  which 
i!}  closely  sealed,  are  filled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  their  lower  ends,  which  are 

open,  are  placed  in  the  same 
liquid  in  the  vessel  a  a.  The 
platinum  strips  are  then  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  a 
battery,  and  by  electrolysis 
hydrogen  is  collected  in  one 
tube  and  oxygen  in  the  other. 
Upon  removing  the  battery 
and  connecting  the  plati- 
num strips  either  through  a 
gnlvanometer  or  an  easily 
decomposed  electrolyte,  as 
ioilide  of  potassium,  a  cur- 
rent will  now  from  the  oxy- 
gen to  the  hydrogen  tube, 
and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  produced  by  the 
Fio.29.-(;-u  iiatury.    battery  used  in  evolving  the 

gases,  while  during  the  ac- 
tion tho  gases  in  the  tubes  will  gradually 
disappear,  the  hydrogen  twice  as  fai*t  as  the 
oxygjn.  Kilter's  secondary  pile  is  constructed 
upon  the  same  f)rinciple.  A  number  of  disks 
of  the  same  m.'tal  are  separated  by  pieces  of 
moistened  cloth.  After  passing  for  a  time  a  gal- 
vanic current  through  the  system,  on  removing 
the  battery  an'l  connecting  the  ends  of  the  pile 
a  current  will  be  found  passing  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  battery  current. — Prof.  Clau- 
sius  proposes  a  **  molecular  theory  of  electroly- 
sis," which  may  bo  brieHy  stated  as  follows. 
An  electromotive  force  urges  the  constituents 
of  tlie  compound  molecules  of  an  electrolyte 
in  opposite  directions.  The  components  being 
joined  together  in  pairs  by  chemical  fi>rce,  an 
electrolytic  force  sutficient  to  tear  them  asun- 
der is  hardly  conceivable,  and  therefore  an  ad- 
ditional power  is  sought  for.  The  molecules 
of  an  electrolyte,  as  of  all  bodies,  are  constantly 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  intense  vibration. 
In  electrolytes,  which  are  lluids  the  molecules, 
which  exist  in  pairs,  are  constantly  striking 
Against  eac!i  other.  Sometimes  the  compo- 
nents of  a  pair  are  separated,  and  it  is  at  this 
time,  according  to  Clau-^iiis,  that  tho  electro- 
motive force  causes  the  molecules  of  one 
kind  to  move  in  one,  and  those  of  tho  other 
kind  in  the  opposite  direction. — The  identity 
of  frii'tional  electricity  and  galvanism  is  re- 
panled  as  established,  but  tlie  ex])reHsion  is 
rather  in'Jetinite  when  it  is  considere<I  that  at 
the  same  time  a  wi«le  dit!*erence  in  the  phenom- 
ena is  recognized.  That  the  particles  of  pon- 
derable matter,  or  of  ether,  wnichever  may  be 
the  media  of  electrical  acticm,  assume  motions 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  which 
may  al-^o  be  tr«insformed  one  into  another  in 
accordance  with  the  influence  of  other  forces 
and  conditions  is  not  only  probable,  but  is  a 
view  whose  acceptance  can  scarcely  be  resisteil. 
M'»re'»ver,  having  accepted  tho  doctrine  that 
ethereal  heat  vibrations  are  communicated  to 


ponderable  matter,  and  f^om  ponderable  mat- 
ter again  to  the  ether,  it  is  natural  to  believe 
that  electrical  motion  in  ether  may  prop- 
agate or  generate  motion  in  ponderable  mat- 
ter, which  we  recognize  as  another  form  of 
electricity.  The  prodaction  of  light  by  tho 
passage  of  the  electric  current  througli  a  re- 
sisting conductor,  as  a  fine  metallic  wire,  is 
caused,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  a  correla- 
tion of  forces,  that  is,  by  tho  electric  force  gen- 
erating heat  vibrations  in  the  conductor,  which 
in  turn  propagate  themselves  in  the  ethereal 
medium,  and  increasing  in  rapidity  finally  pro- 
duce the  ]»henomenon  of  light.  Altliough  the 
passage  of  a  galvanic  current  through  a  resist- 
ing conductor  generates  heat,  the  two  phenom- 
ena differ  decidedly  in  character.  The  electri- 
cal condition  is  not  retained  by  the  wire  when 
it  is  disconnected  with  the  battery,  but  the 
heat  which  is  developed  continues  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Again,  statical  electricity  re- 
sides upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  whereas  heat 
is  contained  within  them  and  has  a  tendency 
to  diffuse  itself  equally.  If  a  hollow  vessel  is 
electrified,  its  interior  will  exhibit  no  signs  of 
electrical  excitement,  but  heat  will  pass  with 
equal  facility  to  the  interior  or  to  the  exterior, 
— Electrical  Potentud,  The  doctrine  of  elec- 
trical potential  has  not  been  discussed  here  or 
in  the  article  Electbicitt,  because  for  its  ex- 
planation and  application  more  space  would  be 
reiiuircd  than  the  limits  of  the  articles  would 
allow.  It  was  introduced  by  Green,  and  has 
been  recently  generally  adopted  in  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  methods  of  tho  discussion 
of  electrical  phenomena.  The  definition  given 
by  Jen  kin  anonls,  perhaps,  as  clear  an  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  may  be  communi- 
cated in  a  few  words :  "  Difference  of  potentials 
is  a  <lifference  of  electrical  condition  in  virtue 
of  which  work  is  done  by  positive  electricity 
in  moving  from  a  point  at  a  higher  potential 
to  that  of  a  lower  potential,  and  it  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  unit  quan- 
tity of  positive  electricity  when  thus  trans- 
ferred." Electrical  potential  is,  therefore,  a 
relative  quantity,  anu  relates  to  the  difference 
in  electric  ((uantity  or  electric  force  between 
two  points  or  two  surfaces.  If  it  has  any  posi- 
tive value,  it  is  that  given  by  a  difference  in 
electric  condition  between  a  given  body  and 
the  earth,  whose  iH>tential  is  usually  regarded 
as  constant.  This  is,  however,  not  strictly  so, 
as  must  be  evident  fh)m  the  fact  that  earth 
currents  of  different  intensities  must  pnxluce 
different  potentials.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  electrical  potent'al  the  reader 
is  referred  to  special  treatises  on  electricity 
and  magnetism,  such  as  those  of  Clerk  Max- 
well and  Fleeming  Jenkin. — (Jalvanoplastt, 
or  ELKCTRO-METALLrROT,  is  the  art  of  separa- 
ting metals  from  their  chemical  compounds 
and  causing  them  to  be  de|Mv<ite<l  in  their 
elementary  condition  upon  surfa<"e8  in  vari- 
ous forms  by  the  agency  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricity.    Its  principal  divisions  are  electropla* 
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ting  and  gilding,  and  clectrotyping.  In  electro- 
plating and  gilding  the  deposited  metal  is  usually 
retained  upon  the  surface  it  is  deposited  upon, 
while  in  clectrotyping  it  is  subsequently  re- 
moved from  such  surface,  which  is  used  as  a 
mould  of  which  the  deposit  forms  a  reverse 
copy. — EUctroplating  and  Gilding.  Gilding 
was  formerly  done  by  covering  the  metal  to  be 
gilt  with  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury 
and  volatilizing  the  latter  metal,  and  the  same 
process  was  employed  in  silvering.  Brugna- 
telli,  a  pupil  of  Volta,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first,  in  1803,  to  gild  the  baser  metals  by 
means  of  the  galvanic  current ;  but  I)e  la  Rive 
was  the  first  to  make  the  process  successful. 
Its  present  state  of  perfection,  however,  is 
due  to  Elkington,  Kuolz,  and  others.  The  pro- 
cesses of  electroplating  and  electrogilding  are 
almost  identical,  and  depend  upon  the  power 
of  inducing  an  electro-negative  condition  upon 
a  surface,  usually  metallic,  which  causes  it  to 
attract  the  electro-positive  or  metallic  con- 
stituent of  a  salt;  and  also  of  inducing  an 
electro-|K>sitive  condition  in  a  neighboring  sur- 
face, causing  it  to  attract  the  electro-nega- 
tive or  non-meUdlic  constituent.  The  positive 
plate  in  a  battery,  or  the  one  upon  which  the 
chemical  action  takes  place,  and  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  electrode,  must  there- 
fore be  joined  by  the  latter  to  the  plato  upon 
which  it  is  desired  to  deposit  the  metal,  the 
other  or  negative  battery  plate  being  connected 
with  the  plate  in  the  bath  upon  which  an  elec- 
tro-positive condition  is  to  be  induced.  The 
tendency  in  the  bath,  as  the  liquid  is  called 
which  contains  the  metallic  salt  from  which  by 
electrolysis  the  metal  is  deposited,  is  usually  to 
create  an  electromotive  force  acting  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  the  battery  current ;  there- 
fore the  electromotive  force  of  the  latter  must 
bo  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  former,  and  also 
to  effect  <lecomposition.  In  choosing  a  bath 
solution,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  take  one 
the  tendency  of  whose  action  is  to  create  as 
little  opposing  ele<*tromotive  force  as  possible, 
and  this  is  usually  done  by  choosing  on  alka- 
line instead  of  an  acid  solution.  It  requires  a 
powerful  buttery  to  cause  a  deposit  of  metallic 
gold  to  he  formed  from  a  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride upon  tlie  ])erfect  metallic  surface  of  an  iron 
plate ;  hut  by  employing  a  cyanide  of  the  metal 
dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  deposition 
is  practicable  with  the  use  of  a  small  battery 
or  a  single  couple.  If  a  clean  piece  of  iron  is 
dip))ed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it 
l>ecomes  coated  with  a  film  of  the  latter  metal ; 
but  this  is  not  an  example  of  true  electropla- 
ting, the  copper  not  being  de{M)sited  upon  the 
clean  metallic  surface  of  the  iron,  but  upon  a 
film  of  the(»xide  or  of  the  sulphate  of  that  metal 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  the  suli»hato  of  copper.  Xo 
chemical  action  must  be  sufiVreil  to  take  place 
upon  the  iron  )»late;  but  while  in  a  clean  con- 
dition it  must  have  negjitive  elertricity  induced 
upon  it  sufiicient  to  cause  it,  instead  of  attract- 


ing the  acid,  to  attract  the  metallic  coaithiiEt 
of  the  solution.  It  is  u»aal  is  practice,  a 
electro-silvering  or  gilding  iron,  to  fint  dcf««it 
a  thin  coating  of  copper,  which  ia  more  milT 
attached  to  the  iron  than  the  more  preciou 
metals,  and  forma  a  better  aorface  for  thdr 
deposition.  An  article  of  copper,  which  but 
be  a  cast  of  some  object,  or  a  pii*ce  of  iroa  ur 
one  of  the  baser  metals,  after  haring  be^n  fir4 
electroplated  with  copper  from  a  S(*hitioB  o^ 
the  sulphate  or  of  the  cyanide,  is  plated  vit& 
silver  in  the  following  manner:  Cyanide  \i 
potassium  being  careftillj  added  to  a  tolitka 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  ef 
silver,  AgCy,  is  formed,  which,  being  waebc^ 
in  distilled  water,  is  dissoh*ed  in  a  solntioa  d 
cyanide  of  potassium,  bj  which  there  is  foracd 
a  donble  salt  of  cyanide  of  nlver  and  pot» 
slum,  AgKCy«;  or  lime  water  may  be  adde^ 
to  the  solution  of  nitrate  to  precipitate  oiiii 
of  silver,  which  may  then  be  disscHred  ia  ct»> 
nide  of  potassiom.  Another  mode  of  fiiia^ 
the  solution  is  to  add  a  solution  of  commoa  ak 
to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  diasolre  tk 
chloride  in  cyanide  of  potaasiam.  la  cftkr 
case  AgKCy«  is  formed.      The  object  to  be 
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plated  is  connected  with  the 

trode  of  a  battery  or  a 

chine  and  suspended  in  «  uvk  i 

cyanide,  and  a  plate  of  ailver  l-i 

the  positive  electrode 

represented  in  fig.  80.     a  uv  <       ct  to  Im 

now   forming  the  negative  nc^ 

electrolyte  cell,  attracts  the  meU 

the  cyanide;  the  po  t      iw 

positive  of  the  threw  m 

Lined  with  the  cyanogen,  «.u«  ^ww 

electro-negative  oonstitnent  of  the  w 

AgKCy«.    The  reactiona  which  **^e  dLw 

be  represented  in  the  folloi 


Capp«r  or ■  Ar  [  KCy,  Aff  I  KCy,  Ac  .KCy.il 

iron  plit«|  +  I    —     +  1    —      4.  I    .  I 

The  body  KCy.,  which  ^  1 

surface  of  the  silver  plate, 
bines  with  that  metal,  and 
continnallj  replenished  wi      uft« 
nide.    For  gilding,  a  sdntkm  of  i 
of  gold,  AgKCyt,  cor       ond       \m 
salt,  may  be  formed  iu  ■  ■ 

plate  of  gold  forms  the  pi 
which  is  to  be  coated  th«  1  ■ 
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roil,  iliv  jMisitivo  electriMle  beinit  enlar(tt^  bo 
as  to  oiler  u  suttii'ient  garfscc  for  tlie  action  of 
ttic  rynnidu  of  iiotasiiurii ;  or  the  corapoand  I 
ci'll  Hvtlc'iri  mny  bo  H<]imt«<l,  an  reprvsented  in  j 
fig.  31,  n  huru  tlie  bath  is  divided  into  separate  ' 


cells,  like  t]iti!w  of  n  Iroiitch  battcrj.  the  nefra-  | 
live  plate  in  one  rcll  Mag  connected  with  the 
pDsitii'c  plutc  in  the  nuxt.  This  arrant^ment 
r«<|uires  the  addition  of  electromotive  force  to  I 
(he  batter/,  and  U  moreover  found  not  to  be 
•o  man:i|Kable  or  economical  as  the  umple  ! 
cell  HV^Tein.  Elect  roiilatinff  in  nickel  haa  re-  : 
cenlly  been  in  tn  id  need  by  l>r.  Isaac  AdamH  of  | 
BuMton.  The  fullowin);  bath  liaa  been  found  \ 
to  trork  wt'II :  Add  uuu  part  of  a  lolutioa  of  i 
neutral  tartrnle  of  aininiinia  to  30  parts  of  a 
solution  of  tlio  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ' 
ammi'nia.  both  solution*  beinjr  in  water  and  ' 
BtuDdlnK  at  70°  Iluume.  After  tnixins  and  - 
■landintr  a  few  hoiim.  the  hatb  is  ready  for  j 
Q^w,  A  (date  iif  nickel  fi>rins  the  potulivo  olec-  | 
trode.  .Scverid  npplicatioiiH  of  niukel-platbg  - 
have  been  pnli-ntetl ;  as  to  pas  burners  to  pro-  | 
tect  the  tips  fmtii  oxidation;  to  culinary  uten- 
sils for  the  s.iine  purjioM ;  to  fuHnfc  printing  I 
type,  to  hardt'D  the  surface  and  prevent  the  ] 
Ai'li'in  of  colored  inks;  and  for  covering  por- 
tions of  flrearni-i.  It  \i  also  nsed  in  plating 
snrgiral  in^)t^utne^t4.  Electroplating  is  not  ; 
eontined  to  ttic  deposition  of  one  metnl  upon  i 
another,  but  altovH  may  Ih;  coated  with  one 
metal,  ur  a  single  inetul  tnay  be  coatetl  with  an  1 
ftlloy.  I{rn>4  and  bronze,  with  careful  man- 1 
Ageiiicnt.  and  by  the  use  of  positive  eleetriKlea 
at  t!ie  sHciy.  may  be  successfully  de|>a«tcd 
u)ion  copper  plates. — Elretrotiiping.  which  con- 
sist!* in  making  a  cast  of  a  metal  upon  a  mould  ; 
by  gnlvanic  action.  \»  perfonncd  as  follows : 
The  "form"  containing  the  ty|>e,  womlciit,  or 
other  engraving  which  is  to  be  clectnityiied,  is 
cleunol  and  .tliulitly  dusted  with  finely  puw-  ' 
dered  block  lead.  It  is  then  laid  face  iipward 
on  a  bed  jitnte  of  a  hydraulic  or  toggle-joint 
press  of  great  power.  Abriisscase  in  the  form 
of  a  sliallow  |ian.  and  rather  larger  than  the  - 
form,  boa  tncniHl  into  it  about  a  half  inch  thick-  ^ 
ness  of  mcttfd  beeswax,  which  after  ciioling  ia  ' 
placol  over  the  fonn,  and  tlie  two  are  pow- 
erfully pri'ssed  together.  This  fnrms  a  wax  ' 
mould,  which  after  being  separated  from  the 
form  is  liuilt  u|i.  in  places  which  are  to  be  | 
blanks,  by  running  on  more  wax  with  a  bnild-  j 
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Ing  iron ;  an  eleTatlon  upon  the  mould,  of 
course,  fomiing  a  depression  In  tbe  electrotyjie 
plate.     The  surface  of  the  mould  is  now  coated 


which  operation  is  pcrfonned  with  a  kind  of 
stippling  brush  of  badger's  hiiir,  moved  by  ma- 
chmery  in  a  box  containing  black  lead  dust. 
When  a  ptoA  surface  has  been  formed  the 
looeo  particles  are  blown  off.  and  it  is  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
after  which  it  is  dusted  witli  fine  iron  filings, 
by  which  means  a  liira  of  metullio  copper  ia 
deposited  over  tbe  block  lead  surface,  which 
increases  its  corajiactness  and  conducting 
power.  It  is  then  suspended  in  a  balh  com- 
posed of  ealphate  of  copiier  and  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  suit  to  one 
of  tbe  aind,  in  enough  water  to  stand  at  abont 
14°  Baumf,  and  is  connecledwtih  the  negative 
electro<lo  of  a  battery  or  of  a  magncto-elec- 
trie  machine.  Opposite  the  face  of  the  mould 
there  is  suspended  ashcet  of  cojiper,  connected 
with  the  positive  electrode.  From  its  greater 
constancy  Daniell's  battery  is  usually  preferred, 
but  others  may  be  used,  and  where  great  ra- 
pidity is  required  powerful  magneto-electric 
machines  like  that  of  Wilde  (see  Mao.sbto- 
Elsctbicitt)  are  employed.  A  series  of  moulds 
?nay  be  suspended  back  to  back,  the  copper 
nlieet  l>eing  [daced  between  opposite  pair*. 
When  the  circuit  is  closed  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per ia  decum|)0scd,  the  metallic  copper,  tlio 
positive  constituent,  going  to  the  negative 
plate,  which  is  the  plumbago  surihce  of  the 
mould,  while  the  body  HUi  unites  with  tlie 
cop)icr  plate,  forming  sulphate  of  copper.  Tlie 
arrangement  of  bath  and  battery  is  similar  to 
that  sliDwn  in  tig.  ^0.  The  moulds  may  be 
made  of  gnttn  percha  instead  of  wax.  The 
time  required  to  form  the  electrotype  plate  de- 
pends u{>on  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  or  magneto- 
electric  machine.  With  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  machine  requiring 
a  six-borM  power  to  drive  it.  several  large 
plates  mo*  be  made  in  less  than  one  hour. 
After  the  shell,  as  the  deposit  is  called,  is 
taken  otf  the  monld.  it  is  placed  in  water  to 
protect  it  ttaai  oxidation  until  the  workmen 
are  ready  to  perform  tbe  opemtion  of  backing. 
A  shell  ia  laid  upon  its  face  in  a  shallow  vessel 
having  a  plane  bottom,  and  its  back  is  wa;<bed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin.  called  solder- 
ing finid.  A  Hhect  of  tin  foil  is  then  laid  over 
it.  and  heat  applied  to  the  Ixittoin  of  tbe  pan 
until  the  foil  meltt  and  spreads  over  the  imr- 
face.  A  fusible  alloy  of  tin  and  zinc  or  type 
metal  is  then  melted  and  tomed  nmin  the  hack 
to  the  thickness  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
After  cooling  the  plate  Is  taken  ont,  cleaned, 
and  polished  with  marble  dust  nnd  benzine,  or 
with  clay  and  soft  soap ;  and  it  may  be  faced 
with  nickel  if  desired. 

CILTUIZED   IMS,  a  name  given  to  iron 
coated  with  unc,  or  linc  end  tin.    The  pro- 
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cess  is  a  French  invention,  and  was  not  intro- 
duced into  England  till  1837,  wlien  a  patent 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  The  opera- 
tion is  not  iRTtbrined  with  a  galvanic  battery, 
as  ist  often  supposed,  but  by  immersion  in  the 
melted  metul.  By  Mallet's  process  the  sheets 
are  first  cleansed  by  immersion  in  a  warm 
bath  of  e<|uul  parts  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  followed  by  scrubbing  with 
emery  and  sand.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
.]>reparing  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  ammonia; 
and  from  this  they  are  removed  to  a  metallic 
bath  composed  of  202  parts  by  weight  of  mer- 
cury and  1,2U2  parts  of  zinc.  To  every  ton 
weight  of  the  amalgam  one  pound  of  potas- 
sium, or  better  of  sodium,  is  added.  At  tlie 
temperature  of  080**  F.  the  compound  fuses, 
and  the  zinc  is  deposited  upon  the  iron  sheets; 
the  iron  at  the  same  time  is  attacked  so  strong- 
ly, that  in  a  few  seconds  a  plate  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  would  be  dissolved  if  allowed 
to  remain.  Small  articles  are  most  advan- 
tageously treated  after  the  strength  of  the 
mixture  has  l>een  somewhat  spent  upon  larger 
ones.  Crawfurd^s  method  was  to  plunge  the 
cleansed  sheets  of  iron  into  a  bath  of  melted 
zinc  covered  with  sal  ammoniac,  and  stir  them 
about  for  some  time.  Undiluted  commercial 
acids  are  also  used  for  cleaning  the  surface  of 
the  iron,  in  which  case  some  bits  of  zinc  are 
imme<liatelv  added,  which  dii^solves  and  is 
directly  precipitateil,  forming  a  film  upon  the 
iron.  When  coated  the  articles  may  be  ap- 
plied to  use,  or  they  may  be  made  still  more 
effectually  to  resist  the  acti<m  of  oxidizing 
agents  by  next  dipping  them  in  a  bath  of  melt- 
ed tin.  This  metal  then  forms  the  exterior 
coat,  and  adheres  much  more  firmly  than  if  it 
had  been  applied  directly  to  the  iron. 

GALVESTON.  LAS.  E.  county  of  Texas, 
including  the  island  of  the  same  name ;  area, 
C80  sq.  m.,  of  which  274  sq.  m.  are  water;  pop. 
in  1870,  15,200,  of  whom  8,236  were  colored. 
The  main  portion  of  the  county  occupies  the 
W.  shore  of  Galveston  bay,  and  is  separated 
from  the  island,  lying  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  West  bay.  N.  E.  of  the  island,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  channel  1  or  2  m.  wide,  is 
Bolivar  peninsula,  forming  a  part  of  the  county, 
and  lying  between  the  gulf  and  East  bay,  an 
arm  of  (ialveston  bay.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally level  and  the  soil  sandy.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  2,(»05  bnshels  of  Indian 
corn,  10,2nr)  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  213  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  390  horses,  717  milch 
cows,  0,140  other  cattle,  58<>  sheep,  and  719 
swine  on  fanns.  The  number  of  manufactu- 
ring establishments  was  91.  employing  533 
hands;  capital  invested,  $710,050;  value  of 
products,  $1,214,814.  ll«  A  port  of  entry,  seat 
of  justice  of  the  above  county,  and  the  chief  city 
of  Texos  in  j»oint  of  populati(m  and  commerce, 
situated  at  the  X.  E.  extremity  of  (ialveston 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
uanie,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the 


channel  between  the  citj  and  the  9.  W.  mI 
of  the  penudsula  of  Bolivar,  where  a  MtW 
house  has  been  erected,  180  m.  £.  .S.  L  of 
Austin,  and  290  m.  W.  bj  8.  of  New  OrWa£»: 
lat.  29**  19' N.,  loD.  W  4«'  W.;  pop.  in  l«fl, 
4,177 ;  in  1860,  7,807 ;  in  1870, 18,818.  of  vkoa 
8,007  were  colored  and  8,614  fun-ignenL    TW 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1874  vci  «4i- 
mated  by  the  local  authorities  at  firum  t^KKv 
to  30,000.    The  city  is  lud  out  with  wide  mi 
straight  streets,  bordered  bj  nnmeroos  towtt 
gardens.     Besides  tlie   churches,  the  piUk 
I  buildings  include  the  custom  house,  post  ofiei; 
United  States  court  house,  county  ciiurt  boan, 
city  and  county  [irison,  city  hall,  opera  booK. 
2  theatres,  3  concert  halls,  4  other  public  balk 
13  hotels,  and  8  marl^et  houses.    Oleander  psrk 
occupies  80  acres,  and  the  dtr  }>arlc  25  arm 
There  are  6  public  squarca,  an  esplanade  i  b. 
long,  and  8  public  gardens.     Magnesia  Grcvt 
cemetery  comprises  100  acres',  and  the  CKJ 
cemetery  10  acres.    There  are  9  m.  of  ftmt 
railroad  in  operation.     The  island  is  abool  91 
m.  long  and  from  1^  to  8^  m.  wide,  interaMlrf 
by  many  small  bayous,  diversified  by  se««fri 
fresh- water  ponds,  and  l>ordered  tfarnufh  In 
whole  length  by  a  smooth  hard  beach,  wIM 
forms  a  pleasant  drive  and  promenade.   Tbt 
bay  is  an  irregular  indentation,  brancbisf  sH 
into  various  arms,  and  receiving  Trinirr  mi 
8an  Jacinto  rivers  and  Buffalo  bayoo.    it  o- 
tends  85  m.  K.  from  the  city  to  the  moadiif 
Trinity  river,  and  has  a  breadth  of  ftoa  Uti 
18  m.    The  harbor  is  the  best  in  the  slata.  «i 
has  18  ft.  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  iSiL 
The  city  is  |>rovided  with  good  wharrc^ 
large  storehouses  adjoining  them.    The 
business  is  the  shippmg  of  ootton.    The  r 
em  cotton  press  com  pan j  owns  14  brick 
houses,  eacn  occupying  i^  acrea,  and  the  Tm 
cotton  press  companr  8  more  brick  waivhsaa 
covering  7}  acre^.    The  receipts  and  shifMOfe 
in  bales  since  1868,  for  each  year  ending  6^ 
1,  have  been  as  follows: 
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In  1878  170,711  bales  were  shipped  to 
Britain,  6,100  to  France,  88,884  toother 
pean  countries,  18,680  to  New  Oriaana 
to  New  York,  18,756  to  Boston,  and  J^ 


other  coastwise  porta.    The 
were  460,854;  shipinenta,  48t, 
wool,  8,878  bags;  shipmenta,  ^ 
value  of  pine  lumber  received 
cypress,  $480,000 ;  total  tl.lOv 
cattle  shipped,  50,608.    The  ti 
ments  was  $85,888,747,  inch 
valne  of  $82,428,806 :  of  reen^.. 
Tlie  number  of  imi 
44,614.    The  valu«  VI  uu|         ■« 
to  foreign  countries  finee  % 
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of  duties  collected,  for  each  year  ending  Jaly 
31,  is  dhown  in  the  following  table: 


YEARS. 

ImpcTU. 

bpwta. 

DatlM. 

m7o  

$51S.2M 

«.4«.eio 

$19,474,60 
14,^^6il 
ll,0(a,G81 
17^»,Ald 

$877,790 

ISTI 

«88.S1S 

l«,Ti 

671><S 

1^73 

4y8,4» 

or  the  exporU  in  1873,  $17,549,096  were  the 
value  of  cotton.  The  entrances  and  clearances 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1873,  were  as 
follows : 


rOKKIUN   COMHEBCB. 


Vm«4i. 


Entered :    34  American ....    10,4^1 

ll8fon'l>ni 67,0U4 

CImnA:     61  .\tn«rican....'   81.M9 


COASTWUB  TEAOl. 


446  Bfceunen. 

187MiUiig... 

!  iM  st^omen. 


liaforei;fn I    9i,4J9  i  !<»  mUIb^ . . . ' 


911,911 

99,481 
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The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 
was  257,  witti  an  a^Kcef^ate  tonnage  of  28,462, 
including  108  sailing  vessels  of  13,818  tons,  85 
steamers  of  6,70U  ton.%  and  24  barges  of  2,940 
tons;  built  duriu;?  the  year,  10  sailing  vessels 
of  165  tons,  and  1  barge  of  57  tons.  There  is 
a  daily  line  of  steamers  to  New  Orleans  and 
another  to  Indianola  and  Corpus  Ghristi:  a 
weekly  line  to  Havana,  and  another  to  New 
York;  and  a  semi-monthly  line  to  LiverpooL 
The  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Henderson  rail* 
road  connects  the  city  with  Honston  and  the 
diverging  railroads,  crossing  West  bay  on  a 
bridge  nearly  2  m.  long.  The  depot  and  ware- 
houses cover  20  acres.  The  Galveston  Wharf 
railroad  enables  the  company  to  load  its  cars 
directly  from  the  vessels.  A  canal,  10  m.  long, 
opens  an  avenue  for  commerce  to  the  Brazos 
river.  The  chief  manufactories  are  two  iron 
founderies  six  machine  shops,  and  the  gas 
works.  The  New  York  and  Texas  beef-pre- 
serving  company  kill  and  can  48  cattle  per  day. 
There  are  two  national  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate ca))ital  of  $800,000;  a  savings  bank,  with 
$175,000  capital ;  two  banking  and  insurance 
companies,  and  four  insurance  companies,  in- 
cluding a  life  insurance  company.  The  whole 
nomber  of  joint-stock  companies  is  23,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,21 1,000.  The  city 
is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a  roayt>r  and  a  board  of  12  aldermen.  Water 
works  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  there 
ia  an  eflicient  health  department.  Of  streets 
17  m.  have  been  shelled,  and  26  m.  filled  and 
graded.  The  assessed  value  of  property  for 
the  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1878,  was  $16,500,- 
000;  bonded  debt,  $380,700;  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  tiio  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1874,  $282,- 
986;  estimated  expenditures,  $278,763.  The 
princi|)al  charitable  institutions  are  the  house 
of  refuge,  having  grounds  38  Acres  in  extent, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  three  hospitals,  one  of 
which  is  su))ported  by  the  city.  The  Roman 
Catliolic  university  of  St.  Mary  was  founded 
in  lb54,  and  in  1872  had  8  professors  and  85 


collegiate  and  115  preparatory  students.  The 
Galveston  medical  college,  founded  in  1864,  has 
six  professors.  The  Ursuline  convent,  contain- 
ing 25  nnns,  has  a  female  academy  connected 
with  it,  and  120  pupils.  There  are  two  other 
female  seminaries,  with  about  850  pupils.  The 
six  public  schools  in  1872  had  16  teachers  and 
700  pupils.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  in 

?ublic  and  private  schools,  ^.,  is  about  8,500. 
he  mercantile  library  contains  about  9,000 
volumes,  and  has  a  reading  room.  There  are 
15  churches,  and  5  daily  (1  German),  2  tri- 
weekly, 1  semi-weekly,  and  6  weekly  (1  Ger- 
man) newspapers. — The  island  of  Galveston 
was  occupied  by  the  pirate  Lafitte  in  1817,  and 
continued  to  be  his  headquarters  until  his 
settlement  was  broken  up  in  1821 .  The  growth 
of  Uie  city  dates  ft>om  1887.  During  the  civil 
war  it  was  occupied  by  tlie  federal  forces,  Oct. 
8,  1862,  but  was  retaken  by  the  confederates, 
Jan.  1, 1863. 

CALVESEy  Benariiy  count  de,  a  Spanish  soldier 
and  statesman,  born  in  Malaga  in  1756,  died  in 
Mexico,  Nov.  80, 1786.  He  was  the  son  of  Don 
Matias  de  Galvez,  his  predecessor  as  viceroy,  and 
nephew  of  Jos6  de  Galvez,  marquis  of  Sonora, 
visitor  of  Mexico  fh>m  1761  to  1769,  and  sub- 
sequently minister  general  of  the  Indiea  Ife 
served  in  France  and  in  the  Algerine  expedi- 
tion, rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  made 
governor  of  Louisiana  July  10,  1776.  During 
the  American  revolution  he  gave  the  Americans 
aid  for  operations  at  a  distance  from  Louisiana^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsvlvania 
and  on  the  northwest,  but  did  not  permit  them 
to  operate  against  any  English  posts  near  him. 
When  Spain  Joined  in  the  war,  Galvez  in  1779 
raised  an  army  and  took  from  the  English  Fort 
Manchac,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Fort  Panmure  at 
Natchez.  In  March,  1780,  he  took  Mobile, 
and  on  March  9,  1781,  he  appeared  before 
Pensacola  with  Solano's  fleet,  bearing  an  army 
of  5,000  men,  and  on  May  10  compelled  Gen. 
Campbell  to  surrender.'  He  was  created  a 
count,  and  in  1784  appointed  captain  general 
of  Cuba,  lA>uisiana,  and  the  two  Floridas;  but 
as  his  father's  death  in  1784  left  his  post  va- 
cant, he  was  made  viceroy  of  Mexico,  retaining 
the  captain-generalcy  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
He  was  so  regardless  of  stiff  oflScial  Spanbh 
dignity  that  ho  gave  ofTenoe  in  Spain,  and  his 
erection  of  the  palace  of  Chapultepec  excited 
suspicion,  and  led  to  such  vexations  and  an- 
noyances that  he  fell  sick  and  died  of  chagrin 
after  a  brief  administration. 

CALWAT.  h  A  maritime  county  of  Con- 
naught,  Ireland,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gal  way  bay,  and  on  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Ros- 
common, Kings,  Tipperary,  and  Clare;  area, 
2,842  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  246,257.  It  is  sep- 
arated by  Lough  Corrib  into  two  divisions,  dif- 
fering in  geolc^cal  formation  and  pliysical  ap- 
pearance. The  eastern  division  rests  on  a  lime- 
stone basis,  and  is  in  general  level  and  fertile, 
except  the  central  parts,  which  contain  large 
quantities  of  wet  nog,  nearly  unproductive. 


•04  G.\¥A 

Hie  we«tem  (Mirt.  compri*iiur  the  district  of  ftiMly  \atm  #^  >  Porfgfc  navigator,  bctm 

C'^D-rmdra,  re^L-i  fii'^^D  zratite.  ukd  a  b^rrvn.  at  Sinek  dird  in  C<k1ub.  India,  Dec  25.  U34. 

rnsjK*L  ui'l  EAi/untalD'/Ud.  bet  ixACAins  valaable  BartiKJumev  Dia^  a  Poftqgnew  explorer.  Lit- 

minr*  •/!  ropp^r.  ica*L  anti  m^njuBeir.  an*]  qiur-  in?  risted  tlie  cape  vhich  he  called  Cmh*  7«r- 

r.fTs  of  marMv  and  ochcr  £t*^c^     A£n'.*ulcore  niAt^Mo.  or  Sconnj  capc«  browght  back  neb 

i?  in  a  vcrj  Siirkvranl  ^tate.    Th«  soathem  parb  intenHting  accoonta  of  hia  diacoveries  tiial  tbt 

pipj*iuL-«;  •''frne  fine  wheat,  Uit  oaL^  and  (•ariej  Porcogneie  soTereign  Emanael  deCeniiacd  to 

are  tht.-  pnof^ipal  [>r«>iactA  eUe where.     Flax  U  anze  ducoverr  bejood  the  point  where  I>i» 

al»>  rrjicir^ite*!  ('UC  ic^  exiensivelj  than  for-  left  it,  and  if  pouible   to  reach  b j  tea  tU 

merir.     (rrazinj  U  mach  attended  to.     The  coantriea  of  the  Indieaw     Accordinglj  an  ti- 

coa^t  fi<hcri«r-  iiave  diminished  in  impi'rtance;  peditioo  was  placed  nnder  the  cocamand  if 

bat  a  omp-anj  Iul^  re^^entlr  been  fonoed  for  Vaaco  da  Gama.  a  g«itleaiaB  of  the  kiifi 

carrvinjTMn  deep-sea  dsheriea.     There  are  iome  hoiu«bold«  and  a  skilfiil  and  experienced  math 

manufttctare^  ami>oj  which  are  woollen  ho-  ner.     The  lleet  consiated  of  the  Sio  GaWd 

fticrj.  coarse  linens  and  friezes  and  felt  hata.  dait  ship,  of  130  tOD<L  the  Sio  RafSMl  of  abMl 

Tile  itrothn't'ion  uf  kelp  was  formerly  one  of  the  liX^  tona.  a  cararel  of  50  tuiii^  and  a  flare  lUp^ 

^cat*oi]rce«offirorit  on  the  western  chorea,  and  with  a  total  force  of  160  men.     On  Jalj  ^ 

U  »ti!l  carrie<i  on  l*^  some  extent.     Celtic  cmm-  1497.  the  expedition  departed  from  L»bon  kt 

lechs  and  An2l<>-Xonnan  ca>t]e«  are  freqnentlr  the  Cape  Verd  islanda»  whence  it  sci  mH  m 

to  be  met  with.     The  chief  towns  are  Gal  way.  Ang.  3  eoathvard  along  the  African 

Tuam.  LoD^fhrea.  and  Ballina&l«je.     IL  A  town.  r>elayed  by  stonm^  it  was  not  tfll  Nov.  1 

seaport,  and  parliamentary  boroafth.  and  capi-  tliey  reached  the  bay  of  St.  Heirna.  n 

tal  of  the  eoanty.  near  the  heaii  of  Gal  way  cape.    Departing  on  the  16th,  ther 

bay.  117  m.  W.  of  Dnblin.  with  which  it  is  con-  tered  a  socceasion  of  tcmpesta  an 

necte^l  by  railway :  pop.  in  1>»71.  13.184.    The  gained  for  the  soothem  prooiontor?  m  a 

greater  fnirtion  of  the  town  is  built  apon  a  the  name  of  the  cape  of  Storma.     nee 

tonsnie  of  land,  b^junded  E.  by  I>iat;h  Athalia.  of  Gama*s  companiona  fSukd,  and      »Tbc 

an  arm  of  the  <ea,  and  W.  by  the  Ci^rnb  river,  him  to  pnt  back,  vhich  he  not  < 

The  other  and  .^mailer  part  is  on  the  opposite  to  do,  bat  pnt  the  ringleaders  of  the 

bank  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  the  for-  in  irona.  and  held  on  hia  conrae  into  imc  - 

mer  by  one  wfx»den  and  two  stone  bridges.     In  sea.     When  they  were  besting  i^ 

the  oil]  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  promontory.  Gama  fancied  tlmt  h« 

and  dirty,  but  in  the  modem  part  they  are  in  gen-  spirit  of  the  cape.    Camotea  hna  i 

eral  !9pa4rionA.  hand^some.  and  cleanly.   The  chief  cident  aa  a  fact,  while  mode                 p 

public  editice.H  are  the  Queen's  colle^re,  the  col-  say  that  the  apparition  could  u««w  w 

lefriate  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Franciscan  ing  more  than  that  pecnlinr  elood  Wawi 

convent,  and    two  handsome    court    honsea.  den  envelopment  of  the  cape  ia       !  lb 

(j  ill  way  was  formerly  the  principal  emporiom  of  a  storm.    On  Xot.  20  (nec««       j 

of  Ireland,  and  for  several  centuries  enjoyed  bat  more  probably  on  the  i              «  ■ 

the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Spain.     It  was  the  cape  of  Stonn%  or,  as  I             ■  i 

then  surrounded  by  walla,  of  which  only  a  named  it  ere  the  expedi         sn 

few  fragments  now  exist.    The  principal  ex-  of  Good  Hope.    IVocei           a 

ports  are  com.  flour,  kelp,  marble,  wool,  and  they  tooched  at '              f*^..!!^ 

p^ovi^ions.     The   chief  imports  are   timber,  atXatal.    1           r  in.       jdiaoo«i 


wine.  salt,  coal,  hemp,  tallow,  and  inm.    The    biqae,  and  %  %n         j  whi 
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harbor  has  an  extensi\-e  line  of  quays,  and  is    ited  a  high  ■ 

to  \je  connected  with  I>>nf;h  Corrib  by  a  ca-  ,  the  inhabitaib^  b*'  <  ^ 

nul.      It  has  a  floatintr  dock,  which  admits  .  with  moaqnea. 

ve«<e]s  of  14  ft.  draiitrht.     On  Mutton  island,  I  dans,  carryl  %i      m       pci 

in  front  of  the  harbor,  is  a  lighthouse  33  ft.    ver,  linen,  auu  i-pieca  mi 


above  hiph  water. 


Gama  took  with  hhn  a  wuot 


€AXA,  Jtze  Basdfla  da»  a  Brazilian  poet,  bom    On  April  1,  1498,  the  <  h«        v 

in   1740.  die<l  in  Lisbon,  July  31,  1795.     He  '  island  of  Acootado.  to  w  % 

was  bniuirht  u\t  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  ,  a  flogging  he  gave  J  j»  : 

Jesus,  but  left  it,  and  went  to  Lislntn  and  to    7th  the  island  of       mvm       « 

Home,  wiiere  he  was  for  a  time  professor  in  :  tanta  were  bravejy  appak       d 

a  seminary.     r)win^  to  his  fomier  afiiliation  '  and  Jewelry.    At  theae  ii  w 

with  the  Jesuits,  he  was  banished  after  his  re-  :  cable,  Gama  teiied  a 

turn  to  Brazil.     At  Lisbon  he  found  a  protec-  I  them,  and  carried  th<  «o 

tor  in  I'nml»al,  who  after  the  publication  of  his  |  of  the  equator,  wher^  t^—  j 

P'H'in  LTruguay^  des<Tibin^  the  overthrow  of  1  entered  into  friendly  rel 

tiie  Jesuit  missions  (17t>9),  pave  him  a  place  in  '  guese,  and  gare  them  a  ur—  ^^ 

the  state  department,  and  in  1771  he  was  raised  '  acrow  the  Indian  gnHl 

to  the  nobility.     lie  tran^^lated  (>arts  of  Metas-  |  as  aregalariy  built  dty,  w        i 

tanio  and  (ioldoni.  published  piH*nis,  and  be-    houses  of  more  than  one  itur^.     j 

canie  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Lisbon.         |  pilot  ia  anppoaed  to  havn  Im 
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tbe  astrolabe,  compasa,  and  quadrant.  Under 
lii^  (fuiiJanoo  the  voyagers  steered  750  leagues 
across  the  open  sea.  In  23  days  they  arnved 
oiY  the  Mulahar  coast,  and  on  May  20,  1498, 
they  reached  Calicut,  the  object  of  their  search. 
Tlieir  mission  was  thus  accomplished,  and  a 
new  route  to  the  East  established.  Gama  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  at  the  court  of  8amou- 
dri  Kigali  (abbreviated  to  Zamorin);  but  the 
Ar.ihs  at  that  place,  foreseeing  that  the  Portu- 
fJTuese  would  eventually  take  the  trade  with 
the  Hast  out  of  their  hands,  instigated  Zamorin 
a:.;ain!4t  them,  and  Gama  narrowly  escaped, 
lie  immediately  set  sail  on  his  homeward  voy- 
age, calling  at  Melinda  on  the  way  to  take  on 
board  an  ambassador  to  EmanueFs  court,  and 
arriving  in  the  Tagus  on  Aug.  29,  1499,  after 
an  atmenoe  of  2t>  months,  lie  brought  back 
only  55  fuen  and  one  ship,  a  caravel  which  he 
ha«l  chartered  at  Cai)e  Verd.  The  San  Rafael 
ha<l  been  lost  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  store 
ship  burned  according  to  Gama^s  instructions, 
the  Sao  (labriel  condemned  at  Cape  Verd,  and 
Nicolao  Coellio  had  slipped  away  with  the  re- 
maining vessel,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  tell 
the  great  news  in  Portugal.  The  king  received 
Gama  splendidly,  and  permitted  him  to  bear 
the  title  of  ''  lord  of  the  con<pie8t  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India."  Emanuel  imme- 
diately fitted  out  a  second  fieet  of  18  ships, 
with  1,200  men,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral,  to  establish  tra<iing  posts.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  of  the  voyage  was 
the  accidental  discovery  of  Brazil.  From  there 
Cabral  got  to  India,  and  established  a  factory  at 
Calicut ;  but  on  the  departure  of  the  fleet  the 
inhabitants  massacred  all  the  Portuguese  who 
had  been  left  behind.  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment now  sent  out  a  fleet  of  20  ships  under 
command  of  Gama,  which  sailed  early  in  1502. 
On  reaching  the  Indian  seas  (rama  made  a 
treaty  with  the  kings  of  Sofala  and  Quilo.%  the 
latter  agreeing  to  pay  tribute  to  Portugal. 
Determined  now  to  strike  terror  into  the  hos- 
tile kings  of  the  Indian  coast,  he  seized  a  largo 
ship  containing  3(M)  male  and  female  pilgrims 
of  the  highest  rank  and  of  various  nationalities 
on  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  killed  them  all,  ex- 
cepting 20  children,  whom  he  saved  to  bring 
up  in  the  Cliristiau  faith,  as  an  atonement  for 
one  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  apostatized  to 
Hohaminedanism.  This  aflfair  at  once  opened 
to  him  the  port  of  Cananore,  whence  he  sailed 
to  Calicut,  seizing  on  the  way  50  of  the  natives. 
Here  he  demanded  the  right  to  trade,  with  im- 
medi:ite  reparatit)n  for  past  indignities,  and,  not 
receiving  it  promptly,  he  hung  his  50  prisoners 
at  the  yard  arm  and  burned  the  town.  Thence 
he  proceede«l  to  Cochin,  where  he  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  king,  and  presented 
him  a  irolden  crown  from  the  king  of  Portugal. 
The  Calicut  Zamorin,  however,  made  war  on 
Cochin  for  his  alliance  with  the  strangers. 
Gam.i,  leaving  five  ships  to  cruise  on  the  coast, 
returned  home  with  13  ships,  having  a  battle 
on  the  way  with  the  Calicut  fleet,  which  he 


utterly  routed.  On  his  return  the  king  created 
him  admiral  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  count  of 
Vidigueira.  For  the  next  21  years  Gama  lived 
in  retirement.  In  1524,  the  Portuguese  do- 
minion  having  largely  expanded  in  the  East, 
John  III.  appointed  him  viceroy  of  the  Indies. 
He  proceeded  to  his  seat  of  government,  but 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1528  his  body 
was  brought  to  Portugal  and  interred  with 
honor.  Barros  has  published  an  account  of 
his  voyages,  and  CamoSns  celebrates  them  in 
his  **  Lusiad." 

GAMALIEL,  a  Jewish  doctor  of  the  law,  mem- 
ber of  the  sanhedrim,  and  teacher  of  8aal,  the 
future  a]>o6tle  Paul,  died  about  A.  D.  52.  In 
the  Talmud  he  is  sumamed  llazzaken,  *Hhe 
Elder,**  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandson, 
who  after  the  destrnction  of  Jerusalem  presided 
over  the  sanhedrim  at  Jamnia.  lie  was  grand- 
son of  Ilillel,  the  renowned  teacher  of  the 
Mishnah.  He  held  a  seat,  and  probably  the 
presidency,  in  the  sanhedrim  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  bein^  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Simeon.  When  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles  were  brought  before  the 
conncil  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  v.),  he  recommend- 
ed to  '*  let  them  alone,  for  if  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  bnt 
if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  lest 
haply  ye  be  found  even  to  flght  against  God.** 
He  was  the  author  of  many  religious  an<l  civil 
reforms,  and  remarkable  for  humanity,  charity, 
and  tolerance.  He  was  the  first  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  title  rahban  (our  master).  The 
resi>ect  with  which  his  opinions  are  always 
quoted  by  the  rabbis  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
tradition  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
CAMBETTA,  L6#i,  a  French  statesman,  of 
Genoi»se-Jewish  descent,  bom  in  Cahors,  Oct. 
80, 1838.  He  studie<]  law,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  bar  in  1850.  In  1H63  he  ac- 
quired eminence  as  an  ultra  lil»eral,  in  1808 
became  still  more  famous  by  his  denunciations 
of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  in  1869  he  was  elected  dejnity  by  the  so- 
calknl  party  of  **  irreconcilabies ''  for  Paris 
and  Marseilles.  He  meant  to  take  his  seat  for 
Marseilles,  bnt  was  prevented  by  illness  until 
the  beginning  of  1870,  when  he  protested  in 
the  corps  K'gislatif  against  the  imprisonment 
of  his  friend  and  colleague  Rochefort  (Feb.  7), 
i  and  shortly  after  against  I/>ais  Napoleon^s  new 
':  plebiscite,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.  On  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Ix>uis  Napoleon  at  Sedan  he  pro- 
|M)sed  to  defMiee  the  imi)erial  dynasty,  an<l  was 
'  among  the  first  to  proclaim  the  republic,  Sept. 
I  4;  and  on  the  5th  he  became  minister  of  the 
'  interior  in  the  pronsional  government  of  na- 
tional defence.  He  took  measures  for  cimvo- 
king  the  electoral  colleges;  but  Paris  being 
I  invested  by  the  Germans,  no  ele<*tion  could 
take  place.  Early  in  October  he  escaped  in  a 
balloon  to  join  his  colleagoes  at  Tonra.  Here, 
:  and  afterward  at  Bordeaux,  he  assumed  the 
i  general  direction  of  moveroenta  outside  the 
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capitul,  taking  charge  of  the  interior,  war,  and 
finance  departments.  Ho  made  de8i>erate  ef- 
forts to  organize  new  armies,  issuing  unfounded 
reports  of  victories,  and  understating  the  im- 
portance of  the  defeats*  which  he  generally 
ascribed  to  treason,  especially  the  surrender 
of  Metz  by  liazaine.  When  all  his  eti'orts  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paris  had  failed,  and  his  col- 
leagues in  that  capital  had  concluded  the  ar- 
mistice, and  convoked  all  electors  without  re- 
gard to  political  ])ai'tie8  to  elect  a  constituent 
jissenibly,  he  issued  a  decree  at  Bordeaux,  Jan. 
31,  1871,  disfranchising  all  functionaries  and 
official  candidates  of  the  second  empire,  and  all 
members  of  royal  dynasties,  and  announced  his 
determination  to  continue  the  war  to  the  last. 
Though  his  decree  was  declared  null  and  void 
by  his  colleagues  in  Paris,  of  whom  Jules  Simon 
went  to  Bordeaux  to  put  an  end  to  his  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  he  persevered  in  active 
opposition,  but  finally  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  only  increased  his  popularity  with 
the  masses  of  the  people.  On  Feb.  8  he  was 
elected  to  the  national  assembly  by  ten  de- 
partments, including  those  destined  to  be 
partly  annexed  to  Germany.  He  gave  the 
preference  to  that  of  B&s-Khin,  though  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  lose  his  seat  by  the 
d(;tachment  of  Alsace  from  France.  On  July 
2  he  was  reelected  in  the  departments  of 
the  Seine,  Var,  and  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  and 
took  his  seat  for  the  last  named  department, 
which  he  had  formerly  represented.  In  No- 
vember, 1871,  the  Eepuhlique  Franfaite  ap- 
peared as  his  special  organ  in  the  press,  and  he 
was  generally  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
radicals.  During  the  ])olitical  excitement  in 
the  early  ))art  of  1872  he  visited  southern 
France,  stirring  up  the  populace  everywhere, 
and  his  appearance  at  Marseilles  was  the  occa- 
sion of  di.^turliances  which  were  put  down  by 
the  ]>olice.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he 
agitated  the  public  mind  in  S.  E.  France,  espe- 
cially by  his  speech  at  (4renoble  (Sept.  2(>)» 
in  which  he  attacked  Thiers,  and  denounced 
the  Bonapartists  and  the  national  assembly, 
and  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment from  Versailles  to  Paris.  A  number  of 
otlicers  who  had  attended  the  banquet  at  Gre- 
noble in  honor  of  (ianibetta  were  sentenced  to 
Gn  days'  arrest^  and  then  transferred  to  another 
regiment.  In  1873  he  promoted  the  election 
of  Hannlet  and  Kane  to  the  national  assembly, 
in  opp<»sition  to  the  candidates  snpporte<l  by 
Thit-rs,  whom  he  afterward  vainly  strove  to 
uphold  in  his  presidency,  when  the  minority 
in  the  asseniblv  had  detennined  on  his  over- 
tlirow.  His  opposition  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  powers  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  new 
president,  proved  equally  futile. 

(f AMBI.4,  a  British  colony  of  W.  Africa,  occu- 
pying both  banksofthe  river  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  consisting  of  the  island  of  St. 
Mary,  the  ceded  mile  on  the  Barra  Shere,  and 
MrCarthy's  inland,  18r)m.  up  the  river;  area, 
21  sq.  mi;  poj).  in  1871,  14,iyO,  of  whom  56 


I  were  white,  186  colored,  and  the  remunder 

I  block.    The  chief  settlemenU  are  BaiLor^ 

i  Fort  James,  and  Fort  George.     Bathnnt  icd 

'  Fort  James  are  situated  in  St.  liary'sislnd; 

i  Fort  George  on  McCarthy's  island.    The  cfi- 

:  mate  is  generally  considered  unhealthy.     Is 

summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  the  thenm  meter 

frequently  rising  to  lOe""  and  108°  in  the  ahsdc 

The  soil  is  rich  and  allnTial,  and  liable  to  poi- 

odical  innndation.    The  principal  expofts  nt 

beeswax,  ground  nnt^,  and  hides,  and  the  vm- 

ports  cotton  goods,  tohacco,  amher,  ran.  Jce. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1870  was  £181- 

069,  and  tlie  expenditures  £21,937.    The  vilw 

of  imports  was  £91,997,  of  exports  £142,51*. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  eleuid 

in  1870  was  118,914. 

CAMBIA,  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa,  risinf  li 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  and,  after  a  couM 
of  more  than  600  in.,  dischar^ng  itself  iito 
the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Bathnrst,  in  lat.  IS'  W 
N.,  Ion.  W  40'  W.  It  is  9  m.  hrosd  st  to 
mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  toH 
for  00  m.  inland. 

GAMBIER,  a  village  of  Knox  co^  Ohio,  on  Ai 
Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Columbus  nSttoti, 
50  m.  N.  £.  of  Columbus ;  pop.  in  1 670, 581.  k 
occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  a  high  ridge  ■      r 
surrounded  by  Kokosing  river,  and       be : 
two  Episcopal  institutions,  Kenyou  n 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  div....^ 
Ohio.     They  were  established  in  18S6L 
the  auspices  of  Bishop  Chase,  with         a 
locted  in  England,  and  aro  richly  « 
The  largest  contributor  was  Loid  (  >. 

from  whom  the  village  b  named.     '»     •  • 
poration  owns  14  buildings.     On       i  ( 
grounds  are  Ascension  hall  and  R 
stone,  the  church,  a  fine  piece  of 
and  SIX  dwellings;  alnrnt  a  mile  N.  ot 
lege  is  Bexley  hsll,  in  the  Elizabeth 
occupied  by  the  theological  a  , 

other  ]>art8  of  the  villsge,  II       r  mimmI, 
preparatory  school,  and  thw:«  roridc» 
the  professors.    The  college  baa  a  prcsa 
and  a  collegiate  department.   The  ooi 
theological  seminary  is  three  yeara.     j 
her  of  volumes  in  the  librariei       abob^ 
viz. :  theological,  7,000;  colIea«H  «  m 

80cietie^  9,600.    In  1871  tl     •  were  v 
ates  in  tlie  theological  semib     r  and  IC 
college.    In  1871-^  the  nnmi 
students  was  9;   cdleffiate,  6v«  |k^ 
82 ;  professors  in  the  theological  • 
in  the  college,  10. 

GAMBIEl,  JsMiy  baroD,  a  British  i 
born  in  the  Bahama  islands,  Oct.  13, 17 
at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  April  19, 18SS.    . 
of  a  French  Protestant  lamUy,  « 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  fk  Ki     .• 
entering  the  naval  i     rice,  he  obt«      ■ 
the  rank  of  post  •  1,1        aa  1 

of  the  frigate  Ralei^u  «  ^ 

duct  ion  of  Charlest>  a       ,  1      , 

ling  the  French  att*       .%  «ipi      •         f 
In  1793  he  waa  app       ea  «v 
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Defence,  of  74  graiB,  uoder  Eftri  Howb, 
the  engHi^ment  with  th»  Franoh  fleet 
Villariit  lie  Juyente  (June  1,  17M)  h!j 
u  Che  llrst  to  break  through  the  enemj'i 
Advanceil  to  the  rank  of  reftr  admiral 
S,  and  of  vice  ailmirol  in  ITW,  be  be- 
third  in  command  of  the  channel  fleet 
.,  nnd  LQ  the  fulloirintc  year  was  intmat- 
1  the  government  and  defence  of  New- 
ud.  In  muT  ho  commanded  the  fleet 
ei|>C(litiun  against  Copenhagen,  botn- 
the  citj  (Sept.  2-5)  and  captured  the 
fliict,  and  was  rewarded  with  tbe  dig- 
baron,  and  with  tlie  offer  of  a  penaiun, 
he  dei'lined.  In  ItlOS  he  wax  appofot- 
h«  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  dnw 
:ode  of  ■i^'nals  and  tite  general  dbei- 
'  instnictjoai  fnr  the  navy,  and  in  April, 
attaekeil  tbe  French  aauadron  in  the 
ads  and  horned  five  of  the  ahifia.  Lord 
ino  hud  command  of  tlie  Urittsh  fire 
ciitamarnn*),  and  in  consequence  of  a 
^el^eQt  between  liim  and  Lord  Gam- 
e  latter  requested  a  court  martial,  by 


\  appDinled  at  tbe 
to  I'onclude  a  peace  with  the  United 
and  Ilie  troatf  waa  nlgned  at  Ghent  on 
4.  Ho  afterward  hved  in  retirement, 
as  niuile  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  the  ac- 
lof  WilhamlV. 

UK,  or  GiaUer,  one  of  several  aitria- 
•ftelahle  extracts,  much  used  in  tanning, 
,  &a.  Like  the  uitiod  catucha  and  outoh, 
ii»t4  lartfoly  of  a  moditicatinn  of  tannic 
nd  is  mmiiar  to  them  in  properties  and 
indeed,  tlie  throe  names  aru  often  ap- 

0  tlic  same  article,  and  when  nsed  di>- 
ely  are  not  alwaya  given  to  the  same 
t  hy  dilfcrent  doolora  and  writers.  Wlien 
troduccd  its  origin  was  unknown,  and 
snppose'I  to  be  a  kind  of  earth  it  was 
l^rnt  Japonift  or  Jnpun  enrtb,  a  name 

it  in  a  measure  retuins  in  tlie  arts, 
r  is  iliu  prodnct  of  a  tree  formerly  called 

1  gamhir,  hut  which  is  now  placed  in 
nns  niiurleti,  of  the  family  rubiaeta,  to 

the  I'emrjan  bark  trees  belong;   it  ia  a 

of  the  {vast  Indian  archipolofco,  and  is 
ciiliivatml,  enpecinlly  in  tlie  island  of 
g ;  in  its  wild  state  it  is  n  strong  climber, 

cnltivation  it  is  [iruncd  to  form  a  bushy 
pevcn  or  ciftlit  fuut  hifih  ;  its  leaves  are 
anceiilate  and  smooth  on  both  si<leti.  and 
in  and  pink  lluwers  are  borne  in  globalar 
in  the  axils  of  the  ap|ier  leaves;  the 

■talks  at  Ilie  lower  leaves  are  abortive, 
[  no  duwers,  lint  aro  converted  into 
1  spines.  Guiiibir  is  obtained  hy  boiling 
uiseil  leaves  and  yoting  shoots  of  the 
water  and  evsporatjng  the  decoction 
ick  extract,  whirh  is  poured  into  oblong 
,;  the  mosses  thus  formed  nro  cut  into 
I.  And  the  drying  is  complete*]  in  the 

)uring  evaporation  starchy  matters,  and 
Ij  other  adulterants,  aro  sometime*  in- 
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trodnoed.  It  Is  Imported  tn  oane  ba^gta  linad 
with  palm  leavea.  The  heat  analitiM  are  so 
light  as  to  float  upon  water,  ana  when  broken 
present  a  dull  porons  anrfaoe  of  a  light  jetlow- 
uh  brown  color. 

GUUOIl^  or  enAasi,  a  gnm  reiin  of  Siam 
and  Cochin  Ohina,  aod  prodnoed  also  in  Cej- 
Ion.  Tbe  tree  from  which  It  ia  obtained  ia  the 
htiradeiidivn  eambogioidtt  of  Dr.  Graham  of 
Edinburgh.  The  gnm  was  flrat  earned  to  En- 
rope  by  the  Dutch  in  1608.  It  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  only  from  Gantm  and 
Oaloutta.  Tbe  manner  of  collecting  it  in  Siam 
is  to  catoh  in  leavea  or  coooannt  ahella  the  yel- 
low milky  Juice  whioh  ezndea  from  the  ftac- 
tnred  ahoota  and  lMT«a  of  tbe  tree,  and,  trana- 
ferring  thia  to  earthen  Tesaela,  leave  it  to 
thiolMB.  It  la  ponred  when  •emi-finld  into  the 
boUow  J«dnU  of  the  bamboo,  and  thua  reeeivea 


It  k  alto  made  Into  lunptf  or  oakea  of  levenl 


Ounbof*  TiH  {H»li»a«iidiec  ombciflaldH^ 

ponnda  weight;  theaa  are  oommonly  mon  or 
less  mixed  with  bits  of  wood  and  other  bn- 
pnritiei.     Farinaoeou  matter*  are  alio  em- 

Sloyed  to  adullorate  it,  tbrir  preaeno*  being 
etected  by  the  gre«n  oolor  commnDlested  to 
the  decoction  by  adding  iodine.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  known  in  oommerce  aa  eoane  gun- 
boge.  Those  of  finer  qnali^  are  brittle,  with 
coneboidal  fractore,  of  reddish  orange  e<Jor  to 
the  masa,  but  bright  yellow  in  powder,  or  w  hen 
rubbed  with  water.  It  Is  without  odor,  and  ita 
taste,  very  alight  at  flrat,  ia  aooo  fdlowed  by 
an  acrid  sensation  in  the  throat.  lU  emiilaUn 
with  much  water  afford*  filma,  which  are  good 
microacopicoluectaforthaobaMTatJMiof  aetivo 
molecules.  It  is  wholly  taken  up  by  alkaline 
■olutions  and  by  atnng  acids.  Ita  reatnom 
portion  is  dissolved  by  lolidiaric  ether;  the 
whole  by  the  suooesairfl  action  of  ether  and 
water.  Dr.  Ghrietiaon  fi'M  tbe  fUlowing 
analyacs  of  tbe  different  qnalltiea  of  lambosa ; 
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Tho  resinous  portion  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  ethereal  tincture.  It  has  a  deep 
oran^re  color,  and  gives  a  yellow  tint  to  10,0U0 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  It  is  entirely  insol- 
uble in  water.  Johnston  named  it  gambogic 
acid,  and  gave  its  composition  C4oHasO».  This 
is  said  to  be  an  active  ])urgative  in  the  dose  of 
6  grains,  without  the  drastic  and  nauseating 
character  of  the  gum  resin.  Gamboge  is  em- 
]>loyed  as  a  water  color,  and  also  as  a  medi- 
cine. In  hirgo  doses  it  is  an  acrid  poison,  a 
single  drachm  having  produced  death.  It  is 
best  used  in  combination  with  other  and  mild- 
er cathartics,  and  is  then  found  an  excellent 
remedy  for  obstinate  constipation.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  apoplexy  and 
dropsy.  It  is  so  rarely  used  except  in  combi- 
nations that  its  medicinal  action  is  practically 
confined  to  these  combinations. 

GAXG  LAWS,  statutes  which  declare  what 
birds  and  beasts  are  to  l>e  considered  game, 
and  imftose  penalties  on  those  who  unlawfully 
kill  or  destroy  them.  The  game  laws  of  Eng- 
land had  their  origin  in  tho  ancient  forest  laws, 
under  which  the  killing  of  one  of  tho  king^s 
di'cr  was  efjually  penal  with  murdering  one  of 
his  subjects.  From  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  ))resent  day  game  has  constantly  been  a 
subject  of  legislation  in  England.  In  1380  the 
possession  of  ])r()perty  was  made  a  specific 
qualitication  for  the  privilege  of  killing  game, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  ^^no  manner  of  arti- 
ficer, lalK)rer,  nor  any  other  layman  who  hath 
not  lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  40 
shillings  by  the  year,  nor  any  priest  nor  other 
clerk  if  he  be  not  advanced  to  the  value  of  10 
pounds  by  the  year,^^  should  keep  hunting  dogs, 
or  use  other  methods  of  killing  game,  upon 
pain  of  one  year's  imprisonment.  In  IHOo  the 
qualiticati(m  to  kill  game  was  increaseil  to  £40 
a  year  in  land  and  £200  in  personal  property. 
In  1()70  the  qualitication  was  limits  to  persons 
who  had  a  freehold  estate  of  £100  per  annum, 
or  a  leasehold  for  91)  years  of  £150  annual 
value.  Persons  who  had  not  these  qualifica- 
tions were  n(»t  allowed  to  have  or  keep  game 
d(»g!i*.  In  1785  an  act  was  passed  re<|uiring 
persons  <pialified  to  kill  game  to  take  out  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  The  property  quali- 
ficati<»n  was  abolished  in  1831,  and  the  certifi- 
cate iUelf,  whicli  co.'it  £3  13^.  Gr/.  annually, 
was  made  a  qualification.  Hy  statute  23  and 
24  Victoria  (18G0-'r,l),  c.  90,  the  certificate 
is  abolished,  an<l  an  excise  tax  substituted, 
which  is  £3  or  £2,  according  to  the  portion  of 


V  ■ 


the  year  for  which  the  priTilcfec  te  dciM. 
There  are  many  refltrictioni  apoB  tke  ri^ 
which  the  payment  of  the  tax  gives  to  ki^ 
game.  It  must  not  be  killed  on  Monday,  ma 
on  Christmas,  nor  at  the  seaaon  of  the  vctr 
when  the  pursuit  of  each  kind  if  probiSHiri. 
Poachers  and  unaothorized  penona  «bo^ 
stroy  game  by  night  are  severely  paaiwi 
No  one  may  trespass  on  the  land  of  anockcr  ■ 
pursuit  of  game,  and  the  unlawful  ponM  aii 
killing  or  wounding  of  deer  kept  m  taAm 
land  is  felony,  punishable  with  two  jcanfiB- 
prisonment.  Lords  of  maoorB  are  Mthsria^ 
to  appoint  gamekeepers  to  preserre  or  kS 
game  within  the  manors.  Gamckecpm  mi 
authorized  to  arrest  poachers,  mad  to 
dogs,  nets,  and  other  implements  nivd 
ing  game  by  unlicensed  persons.  The 
game  in  England  is  also  subject 
lations. — In  the  United  States^  laws 
enacted  by  several  of  the  states  w  rf 
game  from  pursuit  during  certain 
order  to  prevent  its  entire  di 
apart  from  these  restrictiona,  uj 
chooses  is  at  liberty  to  kill  or  canttiic 
he  can  any  wild  animal,  bird,  or  h. 
in  tho  United  States,  subjt  ;  tu  i 
against  trespasnng  on  the      i  n 

CA]IIII€,  the  plavinff  ^  uicr  ck 
more  persons  at  si  i  .  whersbi 
lose  and  the  otl      wm  yori       i 

staked  upon  tho  uwue.     xu^{  i 

of  chance,  ss  tliat  of  faro  or  ■  i 

or  one  of  skill  only,  ss  che     ^^  %J 
chance  together,  ss  whist  vi    ha 
lliere  is  nothing  immoral  in  p 
amusement;   but  if  money  mi 
comes  easily,  and  perhapa  net 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  !«« 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  tl 
ists  liave  agreed  tliat  it  d)        m 
When  this  is  carried  to  an  «« 
important  sums  are  played  &■.  ■» 
wrong,  and  deemed  so  to  be  ■- 

the  common  law  nerer       er       « 
by  any  kind  of  prohil      ^u       i 
as  there  was  no  franu.     If  ua^i 
operated  here  as  it  doea  elw 
avoided  all  contracts,  and 
could  be  recovered  biiek,  bi 
to  the  payee.    And  if  on^ 
as  by  false  cards^  dice,  or 
indeed  in  any  wi^,  he  n 
cheat  at  common  law.    mm 
in  the  various  statea  of 
havo  been  pass 
straining  of  i  ■ 

called,  gambluHs.     &.  i 

all  playing  for  moi     . 
fore  it  is  held        •  < 
money  lost  at  pm^.  bv 
is  iU^ral;        .  it  h 

the  phiyiue  «       i 
loser  may  rtk^^vt  us 
holder,  by  d       am 
pays  it  over  twi      , 
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Indiana  that  winning  an j  snm  of  monej,  how- 
eTer  small,  at  cards,  is  an  indictable  offence ; 
and  in  Tennessee  the  common  form  of  lotterj 
called  '^gifl  enterprises,*^  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  article  is  entitled  to  the  chance  of 
winning  a  prize,  has  been  held  to  be  gaming 
and  indictable.  Bat  it  has  been  said  in  New 
York,  that  playing  to  see  who  shall  pa j  for  the 
use  of  the  implements,  as  a  billiard  table,  is 
not  gambling. 

CMXELL,  WinttB,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1812.  He  gradn- 
ftted  at  Brown  university  in  1881,  and  soon 
afterward  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  nniver- 
■ity ;  in  1835  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  in 
1886  full  professor  of  rhetoric.  In  1850  he 
was  transferred  to  the  professorship  of  history 
and  political  economy,  which  chair  lie  resigned 
Sn  1864.  In  1859  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  university  of  Rochester,  and 
in  1870  was  made  one  of  the  fellows  of  the 
corporation  of  Brown  university.  He  has  pub- 
liahed  various  orations  and  discourses  on  lit- 
•rarj  and  historical  subjects;  also  numerous 
articles  in  reviews  and  magazines,  especially 
in  the  **  Christian  Review,**  of  which  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  He  has 
written  a  life  of  Roger  Williamsj  and  one  of 
Governor  Samuel  Ward,  for  8parks*8  ^'Ameri- 
ean  Biography  ;^*  and  a  *^  History  of  American 
Baptist  Missions,"  at  the  request  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Baptist  missionary  nnion. 

CUJIINIi  L  A  kingdom  in  Africa,  lylnff  on 
both'  ddes  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Kiger. 
*  It  ooDslsts  of  several  rich  provinces,  comprising 
the  western  half  of  Kebbi,  Mauri  or  Arewa, 
Zaberma,  Dendina.  a  great  part  of  Ooonna,  a 
amall  portion  of  Borgoo,  a  large  portion  of 
Yoraba,  Yauri,  and  Nufl.  Much  of  the  terri- 
tory la  well  inhabited,  and  presents  a  luxuriant 
Tagetation,  embracing  the  yam,  the  date,  and 
the  banana.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Foolah 
rabe,  and  most  of  them  Mohammedans.  King 
Klialiloo,  whom  Barth  visited  in  1853,  lived  in 
alipost  monastic  seclusion,  leaving  the  admin- 
Ittration  in  the  hnnds  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
in  consef^uencc  of  which  the  provinces  were 

Eonged  mto  anarchy  and  mutual  hostilities. 
>  A  town,  the  residence  of  the  l^ing,  in  a 
narrow  valley  surroimded  by  hilly  chains,  in 
lat  12°  20'  N.,  Ion.  4**  50'  E.,  615  m.  N.  E.  of 
Oage  Coast  Castle.  It  is  intersected  from  N. 
to  8.  by  the  broad  and  shallow  bed  of  a  tor- 
vmt,  the  borders  of  which  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  is  adorned  with  trees, 
SmonK  which  the  banana  is  prominent.  The 
onion  of  Gando  is  superior  in  size  and  quality 
to  any  produced  in  the  neighborini?  districts. 
Hie  inhabitants  prepare  cotton  cloth  of  excel- 
lent quality,  but  their  dyeing  is  inferior. 

C15CES  (Hind.  Gangd^  stream),  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  British  India,  rising  on  the  S. 
^alopo  hf  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  flowing 
eoathorly  and  easterly  into  the  northern  portion 
cf  jthe  bay  of  Bengal.  The  river  Bhagirathl, 
illy  regarded  as  its  true  source,  has  its  origin 


in  the  territory  of  Qnrhwal,  10  m.  from  the 
temple  of  Gungootree,  a  favorite  reeort  of  Hin- 
doo pilgrims.  It  flows  froip  a  cave  in  a  per- 
pendicular ice  wall  at  the  extremity  of  a  glacier, 
aa  a  torrent  about  40  yards  wide,  not  £eu*  from 
lat  SO''  54'  N.,  Ion.  79**  T  £.,  at  an  elevation 
of  18,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  surrounding 
mountains  are  upward  of  20,000  ft  in  height 
It  is  not  until  the  Bhagirathi  is  joined  by  the 
Alnknunda,  120  m.  from  its  source,  that  the 
stream  is  called  the  Ganges.  At  Hurdwar,  47 
UL  farther  down,  the  river  reaches  the  great 

{ilain  of  India,  here  1,024  ft  above  the  ocean 
evel.  Thence  to  Allahabad,  where  it  Jdns 
the  Jumna,  a  distance  of  488  m.,  the  course  of 
the  Ganges  is  Q.  S.  £.,  with  an  average  &11  of 
22  in.  to  the  mile.  Its  most  important  affluent 
between  these  two  cities  is  the  Ramganga,  an 
eastern  tributary.  From  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna,  the  Ganges  pursues  a  winding 
course  eastward,  568  m.,  to  the  head  of  the 
delta.  In  this  portion  of  the  river  the  fall  is 
about  6  in.  to  the  mile.  Among  the  important 
tributary  streams  are  the  Goomtee,  on  which 
Luol^now  is  rituated,  the  Goffra  from  the  north- 
west the  Gunduk  flowing  from  the  west  and 
the  Cooqr  or  Oori  from  the  east  of  Katmandu, 
the  distant  capital  of  Kepau],  and  the  Bone 
from  central  India.  The  nead  of  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  is  about  80  m.  below  Ri^jmahal,  and 
216  m.  in  a  straight  line  from  the  bay  of  B^igal. 
At  this  point  the  first  arm  ia  given  off;  it  flows 
southward,  and  is  known  at  the  Bhagmtti. 
Further  to  the  southeast  the  main  stream 
throws  off  another  branch  to  the  eontb  called 
the  Jellinghi,  and  atiU  another  oalled  the  Mata- 
bunga.  These  three  western  oflbhoots  unite 
to  form  the  Hoo^y,  the  great  tomch  of  the 
Ganges,  on  which  Calcutta  is  tltoated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  100  m.  from  the  sea.  The  em- 
bouchure of  tlie  Hoogly  is  in  lat  21""  40*  K., 
Ion.  88''  E.  The  principal  stream,  still  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Ganges,  continues  to  flow  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  sending  out  other 
branches  southward,  which  corobuie  and  form 
the  Hauringotta  ami  of  the  delta.    Finally,  it 

Eartly  intermingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Irahmapootra,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal near  that  river,  but  bv  a  separate  mouth. 
The  average  descent  of  the  Ganges  from  the 
head  of  the  delta  is  3  in.  per  mile. — ^The  entire 
length  of  the  Ganges  is  between  1,500  and 
1,600  m.  Its  depth  and  width  and  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  flow  vary  greatly  at  different  seasons. 
There  is  an  annual  rise  of  its  waters,  generally 
beginning  at  the  end  of  May  and  attaining  its 
height  in  September.  The  rise  is  7  ft.  at  Cal- 
cutta, without  taking  into  account  the  tide, 
and  from  22  to  46  ft.  at  Allahabad.  The  ave- 
rage width  of  the  Ganges  on  its  whde  course 
is  estimated  at  1  ro.  in  the  dry  season.  The 
section  between  Hurdwar  and  Allahabad 
abounds  in  shillows  and  rapids,  Imt  is  navi- 
gable by  small  boats  throughout  ita  whole  ex* 
tent,  and  by  steamers  for  passenger  traffic  over 
the  lower  four  fifths  of  its  length.    At  Allaha- 
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bad  it  if>  a  inilo  vide,  while  the  width  of  the 
Jumna  h  bnt  1,4(U  jurdi.  From  this  atj 
down  to  tlie  livad  of  the  d«ha  the  river  ia  navi- 
(lablo  thruiigliout  tiie  vcnr  for  vesscla  druwiiig 
It)  in.  of  Hater.  Tha  grcuteBt  brvadtli  ordi* 
narily  attained  at  Benareis  T6  m.  below  AUulja- 
had,  is  ],0(jO  j.irda  and  the  niaxliiium  di'pth 
76  ft. ;  in  tlie  drv  Boason  these  tigurca  are  re- 
duced to  1,401)  tt.'aiid  85  ft.  resiiectiTely.  Tba 
ounrso  anil  current  of  tlio  river,  especially 
in  its  lower  portion,  are  (.■xtremely  suLjott  to 
cliooge.  Old  cliantivis  are  lilli'd  up  and  uban- 
<loned  fur  new  ones  which  the  action  of  the 
wnlur  has  excavated ;  new  islandii  are  Ibrmed 
around  Hand  bars  or  sunken  objects  which  virve 
as  nuclei  tor  mud  dei>uwts ;  and  at  the  same 
time  old  islands  are  being  swept  avrnj,  Tbe 
lIuo(c!j  is  tlie  onlj  ami  which  can  be  ascended 
bv  larjfu  ships  for  any  con^derable  distance. 
Opposite  Calcutta  il  ie  about  1  m.  wide  at  high 


water.— The  oout  regioa  of  Qi»d«lta  tt^ 
combined  rivera  Ganges  and  Brahm>pocitnra>. 
gists  prJDcipall;  of  ■  vait  labTrintbina  Det>Mt 
of  salt-water  streams  and  creeks.  FrvtL-wiitf 
channels,  however,  communicating  with  ik« 
lloogly,  intersect  the  extensive  wiMer^M  «l 
wooded  islands  along  the  cottiit,  koowD  wtbt 
Sunderbunils.  This  pestUenti*)  tract  hit  ■■ 
area  of  more  than  7,000  aq.  m.,  and  u  hannUd 
bv  innumerable  crocodilee,  tiprn,  and  etLit 
wild  animals-  In  the  Sanderhnnda  tbc  trit- 
nary  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  >•  betwcca  T  tat 
S  t^  ^Vhen  the  Gonsea  ia  li>«r,  the  tiiU  rv- 
rciit  extends  as  far  inluid  aa  the  head  uf  ik 
delta,  but  in  the  flood  season  it  is  ovemne  Vj 
the  increased  Tolame  and  velocilj  of  tbeiiT4 
sod  is  imperceptible  exotpt  near  the  c 
The  whole  delta  district  is  snlyect  toia 
during  the  annDsl  rise  of  tbe  river.  A  naa 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  100  m.  in  wklik  i 


Till  8«u«  of  tb*  Gu^M. 


then  completely  covered  with  water,  which  re- 
cclcs  ill  t>ptoliL'r.  when  the  rico  crop  is  plant- 
ed. Tht-iie  inundations  Iiccome  vcrj  destruc- 
tive if  the  descending  current  of  the  river  flood 
hiii'pens  III  lie  checked  bv  high  tides  and  strong 
giifcH  in  tlio  bay  of  liengal.  The  ipiantity  of 
tine  mini  and  snnd  brought  down  liy  the  Giinges 
and  HriiiiniapiH>tra  is  mo  large  that  it  discolors 
the  *c!i  lo  a  diKtnnce  of  from  nil  to  ICO  m.  from 
tin-  delta.  At  (iha2e)ioor,.riCK)  m.  fnim  the  sea. 
Omi.ihmi  cubic  feet  of  water  per  iu.>eoDd  flow 
diiwn  tlie  OnngcK  during  the  four  months  of 
Hie  lliimt  NcaMin,  and  about  IDii.iKiO  cubic  feet 
per  jHTonil  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  In 
Ir-ai-'i  the  total  anmunt  of  itolid  matter  sus- 
pended in  tlic  watiT  tliiw  flowing  down  was 
cMitiiot.^l  tn  be  U.:!(lH.iiT7,44(i  cubic  feet  in  a 
yciir.  I.yvll's  cstiiTiiite  of  tbe  entire  quantity 
uf  mud  borne  down  to  the  bay  of  Bengal  in  one 


I  year  by  the  Gaogci  and 
000  mUlioDi  nf  eabie  fei 
I  he  asMimefl  tliat  the  ant 
1  the  tatter  river  is  equal  ui 
I  and  that  the  proMrtion  c 
I  rivers  is  about  a  taird  I 

estimate.     (ledogMlI  bu 
:  catc  that  a  general       aiu 
',  taken  pUce.    To  iin        , 
tbe  ^t  that  the  flv         i 
I  poMted  hy  saceesMTe 
j  crease  the  elevatioii  Ok  > 
Three  well  marked  qMb^ 
the  Ganges  in  great  nn 
I  which  in  the  cbaracteriMio 
lives  only  in  fr«ab  water  s 
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koomifth  and  tho  mnprjrar,  inha)>it  both  fresh 
and  8Hit  wutcr,  and  {)rcy  with  great  boldness 
upon  men,  and  upon  animals  wild  and  domestic. 
— Tho  (inn^tM  is  the  main  artery  of  an  exten^ 
sive  and  intricate  natural  system  of  Ilimalav- 
an  drainairo.  Of  the  ID  or  20  affluents  which 
it  receives  after  leaving  the  mountains,  12  are 
said  to  he  lartrer  than  the  Rhine.  Considered 
»w  a  wliole,  the  Gungetic  plain  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  populous  portion  of  India,  and 
that  in  which  agricidture  is  most  flourishing. 
The  rainfall  of  the  Ganges  hasin  above  Allaha- 
bad, however,  heing  hut  little  more  than  80 
in.,  the  agricultural  interests  of  that  region 
required  a  permanent  system  of  irrigation,  to 
supply  which  the  Ganges  canal  was  constmct- 
e<l.  It  was  commenced  in  1848,  0{)ened  in 
1854,  and  is  the  greatest  work  of  irrigation 
ever  comjjloted.  It  extends  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  from  ilurdwar  to  Cawnpore,  travers- 
ing the  country  between  tho  Ganges  and  the 
Jamna,  with  numerous  offshoots  which,  like 
the  main  chnnnet  are  adapted  for  internal  navi- 
gation as  well  as  for  irrigation.  The  length  of 
tbo  main  channel  is  348  m.,  and  the  hranches 
aro  806  m.  long.  The  distrihutaries  have  an 
agirregate  length  of  3,078  m.,  and  water  767,- 
000  acres  in  5,001  villages.  In  1871-2  tho 
profits  of  the  Ganges  canal  were  £66,234,  being 
2*78  per  cent,  on  the  capital. — The  Gantres  oc- 
copictfi  a  prominent  place  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
It  w  revered  as  the  most  sacred  of  rivers  by 
the  Hindoos,  who  convey  its  sanctified  waters 
to  all  parts  of  India  for  use  in  ceremonial  abln- 
tKHiB.  There  are  particular  places  along  the 
baaki  whence  it  is  regarded  as  most  desirable 
to  obtain  the  water,  but  that  from  Benares  is 
reTerenced  as  the  holiest  of  all.  Hero  and 
elsewhere  numerous  and  h:mdsome  flights  of 
stooe  steps,  called  ghauts,  render  access  to  the 
river  easy. — The  principal  cities  and  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  Fnrrockabad, 
GftWDpore,  Allahabad,  Henares,  (i hazepoor,  and 
Patna;  and  on  tho  Ilooglv  branch,  Calcutta. 

4;i.\GLI0N  {Gr.  }a}}>/o»\  a  little  swelling),  in 
anatomy,  a  small  rounded  or  elongated  ner- 
vous ma<w,  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  situated  in 
the   course  of  tho  nerves.      There  are  two 
kinds  of  nervous  ganglia,  one  fonning  part  of 
the  cranial  system  of  nerves,  the  other  part 
of  the  sympathetic  system  ;  the  first  kind  are 
situated  near  tho  origins  of  many  of  the  cra- 
nial and  of  all  the  vertebral  nerves,  and  on  the 
posterior  or  sensory  r<K)t  of  the  latter;    the 
second   are  generally  placed  along  the   sides 
of  tho  anterior  surface  of  the  spinal  column, 
from   the  head  to  tho  coccyx,  the  two  great 
flemihmar  and  cardiac  ganglia  coniinir  near  the 
mcdi.-in  line.     Thoy  are  composetl  of  two  sub- 
■tanoes,  one  white  like  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain,  the  other  reddish  gray,  somewhat 
resembling    the   cerebral    cortical   substance; 
the  internal  medullary  filaments  are  the  con- 
tiniifirifin  of  th*^  nerve  upon  which  the  gancrlion 
is  situated.     The  sympathetic  system  of  gan- 


glia is  considered  by  some  as  a  series  of  more 
or  less  independent  centres,  giving  off  nerves 
to  the  organs  of  nutrition  or  communicating 
branches  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  these  ganglia  and  their  associated 
nerves  form  a  special  system  with  numerous 
ramifications,  the  sympathetic  system  presiding 
over  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  heart 
and  digestive  apparatus,  and  all  the  processes 
conceme<l  in  secretion,  nutrition,  and  exhala- 
tion, and  in  disease  conveying  different  sympa- 
thetic phenomena  from  one  part  of  the  organ- 
ism to  another.  Strictly  speaking,  all  the  ner- 
vous centres  in  the  highest  vertebrates  may  be 
called  ganglia;  even  the  hemispheres  of  the 
human  brain  may  properly  be  styled  cerebral 
ganglia.  The  principal  ganglia  of  the  head  are 
the  o{>hthalmic,  which  sends  branches  to  the 
iris  and  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  eyeball ; 
the  otic,  intimately  connected  with  the  organ 
of  hearing;  Mockers  or  tlie  spheno-palatine, 
ministering  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste ; 
the  submaxillary,  whose  branches  proceed  al- 
most entirely  to  the  gland  of  that  name ;  tho 
Gasserian,  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  and  those 
near  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  glos- 
sopharyngeal. In  the  neck  are  the  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  the  origins  of  tho  cardiac  plexus  which 
supplies  the  heart;  in  the  chest;  the  12  tlio- 
racic  ganglia  on  each  side,  from  which  originate 
the  splanchnic  nerves  which  go  to  Join  tlte 
semilunar  ganglia  and  the  solar  plexus ;  in  tlie 
abdomen,  the  latter  sends  branches  which  ac- 
company all  the  divisions  of  the  aorta.  There 
are  besides  these  the  lumbar  and  sacral  ganglia 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  distributing  their 
branches  to  the  organs  in  the  pelvis.  The  so- 
called  lymphatic  ganglia  are  glandular,  and  not 
nervous  maa<«es.  In  the  invertebrata  ganglia 
are  the  highest  form  of  nervous  centres,  and 
occur  either  isolated  or  connected  together  by 
single  or  double  longitudinal  cords;  they  per- 
form the  functions  both  of  the  cerebral  and 
spinal  centres  of  the  higher  animals. — In  sur- 
gery, a  ganglion  is  a  small  indolent  fiuctuating 
tumor,  developtnl  in  the  course  of  the  tendons, 
containing  a  semi-fiuid  secretion  enclosed  in  a 
cyst,  generally  c(»romunicating  with  the  tendi- 
nous sheath.  It  is  a  dropsy  of  'the  synovial 
sheath,  cause<l  by  friction,  some  wrench  or  ten- 
sion of  the  tendon,  or  the  sequence  of  some 
rheumatic  or  gouty  disease ;  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle may  be  seen  through  it  The  most  com- 
mon situation  is  about  the  wrist  and  fingers, 
though  it  may  occur  in  the  course  r»f  any  ten- 
don. When  there  is  no  infiammation,  the  l>est 
treatment  is  to  puncture  the  tumor  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous method,  in  order  that  the  contained 
fluid  may  escape  into  the  surrounding  areidar 
tissue  and  be  absorbe<l ;  pn*8sure  and  cold  ap- 
plications should  then  l»e  applitnl.  If  this  fail, 
stimulating  liniments  and  even  blisters  may  be 
tried,  to  induce  absoq>tion.  When  unconnect- 
ed with  a  tendinous  sheath,  the  tumor  may  be 
dissected  ont,  punctured  like  an  abscess,  or 
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transfixed  with  a  scton ;  the  subsequent  thick- 
ness may  be  removed  by  the  vapor  or  steam 
bath  and  douche ;  any  rheumatic  taint  requires 
to  be  corrected  by  appropriate  remedies.  A 
popular  way  of  treating  tliese  tumors  is  to 
rupture  them  by  a  strong  and  sudden  blow; 
those  on  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand  may 
thus  be  scattered  without  danger. 

GANGRENE  (Gr.  •^dyypaiva),  the  loss  of  life  in 
any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  without  ex- 
tinction of  the  vital  powers  in  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  Tlie  term  sphacelus  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  in  which  gangrene  may 
terminate,  the  utter  and  irrecoverable  death 
of  a  part,  while  in  some  stages  of  gangrene  the 
circulation  may  not  be  completely  arrested,  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  not  entirely  gone,  and 
recovery  of  the  local  loss  of  action  not  impos- 
sible. The  death  of  the  bony  tissue  is  cflJIed 
necrosis.  When  gangrene  is  the  consequence 
of  violent  inHamination  or  of  the  obstructed 
return  of  venous  blood,  the  affected  parts  are 
gorged  with  fluid,  constituting  humid  gan- 
grene; wliile  dry  gangrene  generally  arises 
from  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  or 
from  constitutional  causes,  accompanied  by 
very  slight  or  by  no  inflammation,  the  mortified 
part  becoming  dry  and  hard ;  the  gangrenous 
portion  in  the  former  case  is  called  a  slough, 
in  the  latter  an  eschar.  The  local  predisposing 
causes  are  congestion  and  deficient  circulation ; 
the  constitutional  are  weakness  from  disease, 
old  ape,  or  privation.  The  exciting  causes  are 
mechanical  and  chemical  injuries,  especially 
gun-shot,  lacerated,  and  poisoned  wounds;  in- 
suflicient  supply  of  arterial  or  obstructed  re- 
turn of  venous  bloo<l,  as  in  the  gangrene  from 
ossified  arteries  in  the  first  case  and  that  from 
heart  disease  and  varicose  veins  in  the  second ; 
and  injury  or  division  of  nerves.  The  areolar 
tissue  is  most  subject  to  gangrene ;  after  this 
come  tendons  and  ligaments,  denuded  bone, 
the  skin,  and  the  muscles,  in  the  order  of  enu- 
meration. Gangrene  spreads  slowly  or  rapidly, 
according  to  the  accompanying  inflammation 
or  the  energy  of  the  vital  processes.  When 
inflammation  is  about  to  end  in  gangrene,  the 
redness  l)oconjes  livid,  with  diminution  of  pain 
and  sensil>ility,  though  the  swelling  may  be  in- 
creased ;  tlie  parts  l)ecome  soft  and  cold,  and 
emit  an  «Klor  of  decomposition  ;  the  livid  color, 
wiicn  the  disease  is  spreading,  is  gradually  lost 
in  tlie  surrounding  skin,  but  when  the  dead 
portion  is  to  be  cast  off,  a  bright  red  line  sepa- 
rates the  healthy  from  the  gangrenous  tissue, 
called  the  "line  of  demarcation  ;'*  in  a  healthv 
person  there  may  be  high  accompanying  fever, 
but  in  a  debilitated  con*stitution  the  symptoms 
will  he  those  of  prostration  and  typhoid.  The 
indications  of  treatment  are  to  diminish  the 
inflanmiation  by  general  and  local  means;  to 
support  the  strength  by  tonics  and  stimulants, 
when  the  gangrene  is  extensive  or  the  system 
debilitated  ;  to  quiet  restlessness  and  nervous 
irritability  by  opium  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  sep- 
aration of  the  dead  parts  by  warm  and  stimu- 


lating applications,  and  by  Incisioiii  to  perail 
the  tree  escape  of  fluids  whose  sbsw^tiaa 
might  propagate  the  disease  to  intcnisl  iW 
organs.  Ampatation  of  a  limb  is  sooKtisw 
the  only  way  of  arresting  the  s|>read  cf  gn- 
grene.  Surgery  often  has  occauon  to  pndicc 
gangrene  as  a  remedial  meaaore,  in  the 
val  of  tumors  and  diseased  growths; 
rhoidal  swellings,  nasal  and  nteiine  poWpL ' 
tile  tumors,  cancerous  growths^  Ac. 
tually  and  safely  remored  by  cutting  off  Adr 
supply  of  blood  by  ligature  of  the  priadfil 
vessels.  Gangrene  is  always  a  dsafirsw 
symptom,  especially  in  very  young  or  vcfy  cH 
persons,  and  in  weakened  constitoticas;  asi 
when  terminating  favorably,  it  may  kart  bs^ 
hind  it  tedious  8upf>urationa^  fistakms  akm 
and  Tsrions  deformities.  Hospital  aaapia^ 
or  sloughing  phagedena,  a  pntridSsm 
caused  by  crowding  sick  and  womdcd  Mi 
into  ill-ventilated  and  dirty  rooma^  is  one  of  iki 
most  terrible  accomimniments  of  war^ofttadh 
stroying  more  than  the  ballet  and  the  srai: 
and  the  army  surgeon  generally  finds  Us  bart 
directed  efforts  set  at  defiance  by  the  km 
of  surrounding  and  insutmoontabie 
The  principles  of  treatment  are  the 
ordinary  gangrene. 

GAMJAH,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  < 
the  same  name,  pre8id«      t  of  Had 
left  bank  of  the  river  ku     oila,  Ji 
entrance  into  the  b^y  of  J.  : 

of  Vizanipatam.    It  waa  lu 
of  the  district.  Lad  harbor  lur 
was  noted  for  its  fine  pnblie  I 
and  gardens ;  but  in  18S5  it  tb «» 
a  fever,  and  rince  then  it  1       !>* 
serted  and  falling  to  decay. 
cotton  factories  and  carries  ou  i^  * 
trade. — The  district,  one  of  tlie 
called  the  Northern  Circarsi  hum 
6,400  so.  m. ;   pop.  in  1871,  1 
coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  with 
succeeded  by  a  wide  aandji 
to  a  range  of  hills^    Th^  *^va» 
the  summer,  and  the 
visited  by  severe  dro 
nearly  half  the  po] 
cause.    The  stMiIe  |>rui 
sugar  eane,  millet,  ] 
gums,  dyestufls,  arr&«av« 

GAKNAL,  Jcaa  Wktiimf  a  -' 
in  Saarlouis,  July  Sa  1' 
January,  185S.    Ai 
drug  shop,  he  i 
apothecary  to  th« 
French  army,  and  la  aoi«       « 
assistant  of  Th^nard  in  1      c 
bonne.    He  afterward  dewAieu  i 
ful  inventions  and  to  ini 
nected  with  the        Hb 
of  chimney,  the        ^  * 
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fwr  hill  sTsUm  of  chlorin  iDhnlation  for  catarrh. 
Ifu  in  l)i-at  known.  Iiowevt-r,  by  liia  process  for 
embuliiiiniC,  fur  which  he  rocvlved  the  Bome 
priztr.  Il  I'oDHiHtB  in  injecting  o  solution  of  sul- 
phato  of  uluiiiinjirii  into  tlie  caruUtl  art«rv, 

Utlt^ET,  a  wob-looted  bird,  of  the  family 
aiilida  and  rciiuk  iiiln  (Brim.).  The  gcDiin  is 
characturizeil  by  a  (>ill  lunger  than  the  head, 
etronfr.  Rtr:ii;cbt.  an<l  broad  at  the  base ;  the 
aidc!!  comiTesiied  and  (cruored  toward  the  ti|>, 
which  in  slifrhtiy  cnrvi>d,  with  the  lateral  mar- 
gins obliqui-iy'auil  unequally  serrated ;  the  nos- 
criN  Imu^,  linear,  in  a  lateral  );roove.  and  al- 
miMt  invisible;  the  winsa  Innfc  and  jiointed,  the 
first  and  wcond  ciiiilU  longest ;  the  tail  long  and 
ftraduatfd;  tlic  tar^i  short  and  stout,  rounded 
in  I'ront  ami  keeled  heliind ;  the  toe«  lunir,  all 
f«ur  connpi'li'd  liy  a  full  membrane;  the  claws 
inrHlerutc  and  rather  dal,  the  middle  one  serra- 
tvd.  and  llie  hind  one  rudimentar.T ;  lieneath 
the  li)wi'r  nianillhlu  in  a  naked  sac,  capable  of 
■noileratc  di''Ii-nlion.  There  are  about  ten 
spe('ie!>  ilfHTibed.  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
of  which  two  are  native*  of  the  western  hemi- 
nphere,  the  buoby  (■'.  ,fififr,  Linn.),  treated 
under  ilH  own  title,  and  the  Rannol.  or  agtan 
f;ou:4e  (,s,  haiiinii,  BriM.).  The  gannetn  arc 
usually  found  in  iniMien<v  numl>om  on  desert 
and  riH'ky  inlnndii  near  the  niainlaud,  migrating 
■outhwnni  in  suinll  p.irtics  on  tlie  approacb  of 
cold  wciilliiT ;  they  >ometiniCH  tluat  li)t)itlj  on 
the  Hca.  but  arc  iicncrKllj  seen  on  the  wing; 
tbMr  tlli:lit  \a  powerful,  rapid,  buoyant,  am) 
long  anstaiiiuil ;  tlicir  fooil  consists  of  tiiihes 
which  swim  nt'iir  the  surface.  ujMin  which  they 
dart  headlimg  fmin  a  considerable  height,  nia- 
kins  a  tircat  splasli,  and  sometimes  remaining 
under  water  u  minute  or  two;  they  awallow 
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ad  f..r,.m..'t.  and  thci 
a-  til  tiike  in  the  hii 

HL'C,  "f  a  ccn.-rnl  whili-h  color,  hulf 
til.-  bead  and  hind  ne.'k,  and  pri- 
w[Il^ll  black:  the  hilt  is  |>ale  bluish 


I  graj ;  bare  apace  about  the  eye  and  on  the 
neck  bluckish  blue ;  iris  white.  The  length  to 
end  uf  tail  is  40  in.,  to  end  of  wings  38,  the  ex- 
tent of  wings  about  6  ft.,  and  the  bill  4  in. ; 
the  weight  it  7  lbs.  The  female  is  Ilka  the 
male,  hut  smaller.  The  young  are  brown  and 
white  above,  and  grayish  white  behiw.  This 
species  breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  rocky 
islands  near  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  after 
the  breeding  season,  in  May  and  June,  is  found 
all  along  thu  Atlantic  states  to  the  gulf  uf  Mex- 
ico ;  it  is  entirely  maritime,  and  never  seen  in- 
land unless  forced  in  by  violent  gales.  The 
flight,  when  travelling,  is  low,  performed  by 
30  or  10  flaps  of  Ilie  wings,  and  then  by  sailing 
for  an  equii!  distance  with  extended  neck  ;  the 
walk  is  exceedingly  slow  and  awkward.  The 
nest  is  a  hole  in  the  earth  surrounded  by  weed* 
and  Hticks  matted  together  for  a  height  of  10 
to  20  in.,  and  only  a  single  pure  white  egg, 
about  8  in.  lonp-,  is  laid  in  it;  the  young  ere 
liutched  in  about  a  month  ;  tlie  males  assist  in 
incubation.  They  congregate  on  the  same  rock 
in  vast  numbers,  and  are  qiiBrrelM>Tne  during 
incubation,  lieing  fond  of  stealing  from  each 
other  the  materials  for  the  neHts,  which  are 
sometimes  bronght  B  distance  of  SO  miles.  A 
young  gannet,  with  its  large  head,  closed  eyes, 
;  tbin  neck,  small  wi^g^  large  abdomen,  naked 
I  nkin,  and  bluish  black  color,  is  a  most  uncontb 
and  disagreeable  object.  When  shot  at  or 
I  wounded,  gunnets  disgorge  their  food  like  vu)- 
I  tiires.  They  have  very  few  enemies  among 
■  binis  or  beasts;  the  eggs  and  young  are  sume- 
tinies  devoured  by  the  larger  gulls.  According 
to  AudulKin,  the  feathers  on  the  lower  (larta 
arc  very  convex  extvrnally,  pving  the  appear- 
ance of  light  shell  work. 

ClJiJiErr,  Emi  KtHM,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass..  May  4,  1801, 
died  from  a  railroad  accident  at  Kevere.  Mass., 
I  Aug.  26, 18TI.  He  studied  at  Phillips  academy, 
1  Andover.  cntere<!  llarvanl  college  in  I»lli,  and 
griuluated  in  IK'JII;  studied  the  three  following 
ye.irs  in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge ;  re- 
I  ceive^l  onlination  as  colleague  with  'VVjIliani 
^  Ellcrv  Chatming.  June  30. 1S24.  in  the  Federal 
'  .Mreet  church,  llimton ;  and  uiion  Dr.  Channing's 
death  in  184'J  he  Itecaiue  sole  pastor.  The  con- 
gregation sabscijuenlly  reinove<l  to  Arlington 
^treet,  and  Ilr.  (iannelt  continued  to  be  iti 
paMor  until  his  death,  a  period  of  47  years, 
with  only  an  intemdssion  of  two  yeam.  during 
which  he  re»ide<l  in  Europe  on  account  of  hia 
health.  lie  publi shell  TnanvoccasionHlscrmona 
.  anil  aildrewu^s,  and  from  1844  to  1S49  was  one 
I  of  the  editors  of  "  The  Christian  Examiner." 
GJXOIM  <(;r.  }^>Y>c  tT>lendor).  in  Motler's 
classificaiion.  an  order  of  flshe^  having  either 
enamelled  scales,  bony  plates,  or  a  naked  skin ; 
tins  generally,  liut  rot  always,  covered  anteri- 
orly hy  spiny  plates  (/vlrra);  the  internal 
kkeleton  sometimes  osseous,  aa  in  t)ie  gar  pike, 
or  partly  oartilatrinous.  ns  in  the  Blurgiims ;  the 
veriehral  column  occasionally  extending  to  the 
end  of  the  upper  caudal  lobe ;  Daaul  aperturea 
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double ;  frills  frco  and  lying  in  an  opcrcalated 
cavity,  with  or  without  an  opercular  gill,  a  pseu- 
do-branchia,  and  blowing  holes;  the  arterial 
trunk  always  with  numerous  valves ;  no  decus- 
sation of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  ventral  fins 
abdominal ;  there  is  always  an  air  bladder,  and 
a  duct  communicating  with  the  oesophagus; 
the  e^gs  are  conveyed  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  tubes;  like  the  shark  family,  they 
have  a  thynms  gland,  and  often  a  spiral  valvu- 
lar fold  in  the  intestine.  Mdller  divides  the 
ganoids  into  four  families :  1,  containing  the 
American  gar  fish;  2,  the  polypterus  of  Afri- 
ca; 8,  the  amia,  or  mud  fish  of  America;  and 
4,  the  sturgeons ;  these  will  be  described  under 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  titles  respectively. 
Prof.  Agassiz  is  inclined  to  elevate  the  ganoids 
from  an  order  to  a  class,  separate  from  ordinary 
bony  fishes,  and  superior  to  them  in  organiza- 
tion, thougli  inferior  to  the  selachians  (sharks 
and  rays) ;  he  makes  them  the  third  class  of  the 
branch  vertebrata,  with  the  three  orders  of 
coplacanths,  acipenseroids  (sturgeons),  and  sau- 
roids  (gar  fish),  with  three  additional  doubtful 
orders  of  siluroids,  plectognaths  (balhtes^  ott ra- 
don, and  porcupine  fishes),  and  lophobranchs 
{hijtpocampus,  pipe  fish,  and  pegasus). — The  re- 
mainder of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  fossil  ganoids,  and  to  the  in- 
teresting questions  connected  with  their  struc- 
ture and  geological  distribution.  Ganoid  fossil 
scales,  whether  angular,  rhomboidal,  or  many- 
sided,  are  imbricat(Hl  like  the  slates  of  a  roof, 
and  formed  of  an  outer  ])Iate  of  enamel,  an  in- 
ner porcelain  layer,  and  an  intermediate  reticu- 
lated structure  anidogousto  the  diploe  between 
the  tables  of  the  human  skull.  The  fin  rays  of 
the  ganoids  are  bare  enamelled  bones,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  ]>late  of  enamel  on  each  side  and  a 
lamina  of  l>one  Ixetween  them ;  the  necessary 
flexibility  of  such  rays  is  secured  by  joints  which 
extend  through  the  rigid  enamel,  leaving  the 
central  bony  plate  undivided,  on  the  principle 
of  the  half-sawed  moulding  which  the  carpen- 
ter wishes  to  bend  at  an  angle  or  around  some 
curved  surface.  Tlje  dermal  or  external  skele- 
ton q|*  the  gtmoids  is  so  remarkably  developed, 
that  in  manv  instances  it  has  served  to  doter- 
mine  the  forms  of  genera  and  species  in  the 
old  red  standstone  and  carboniferous  strata, 
every  other  ])ortion  having  perished,  as  their 
internal  skeletons  were  either  very  slight  or 
entirely  cartilaginous;  enamelled  plates  repre- 
sent the  head,  enamelled  imbricated  scales  in- 
dicate the  form  and  ]>roportions  of  the  body, 
and  enamelled  rays  show  the  position  and  out- 
line of  the  fins.  The  instances  of  great  devel- 
opment of  the  outer  skeleton  in  higher  animals 
are  few,  being  limited  principally  to  the  arma- 
dillo {md  pangolin  amon^  mammals,  the  tor- 
toises and  crocodiles  anionic  reptiles,  and  the 
gar  pikes  and  sturccons  nmon;;  tisties.  The 
earliest  fishes,  those  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  seem 
to  have  lieen  all  placoids;  fti  the  following  age, 
that  of  tho  old  red  sandstone,  the  ganoids  ap- 
peareil  in  great  numbers,  and  with  the  placoids 


formed  the  entire  dofls  of  ftihes  for  imkaovi 
millions  of  years,  that  ia,  through  the  M  rwi 
sandstone,  carboniferoua,  Permian,  trimHc,  uH 
oolitic  periods,  down  to  the  cretaceous  r(<uiii, 
when  ordinary  bony  fisbea  w^  brought  i&tv 
existence ;  the  age  of  these  two  orders  curre- 
sponding  nearly  to  the  reign  of  the  ftrra^  |«liDft. 
coniferous  trees,  and  their  alliea  among  plsotL 
When  the  bony  fishes  became  the  prrvailinf 
type,  the  other  orders  diminished  in  proportiun, 
BO  that  at  the  present  time  the  gar  pikes  sad 
the  sturgeons  are  the  chief  reprenentativcs  ctf 
the  old  powerful  and  numerous  ganuidA.    Is 
the  human  family  we  see  similar  instanees  oC 
nations  reaching  their  culminating  point,  sad 
then  disappearing  or  lapsing  into  harbarkn ; 
the  Aztecs  of  Central  America  and  the  Ccpu 
of  £ffypt  are  tlie  remnants  of  the  ^tuX  rasei 
which  bailt  the  mounds  of  the  llissisaippi  nl- 
ley  and  the  Egyptian  temples  and  pyramids.  la 
the  words  of  Hugh  Miller:  ^*  But  in  the  riren 
of  these  very  countries,  in  the  poippt€rma  of  tbe 
Nile  or  the  hpida$teus  of  the  llisbissippi,  v« 
are  presented  with  the  few  surviving  fragiiBli 
of  a  dynasty  compared  with  which  thai  U 
Egypt  or  Central  America  occupied  bat  an  ti- 
ceedingly  small  portion  of  either  space  or  tmiL 
The  dynasty  of  the  ganoids  was  at  one  list 
coextensive  with  every  river,  lake,  sad  is% 
and  endured  during  the  unreckoned  eoas  wlttk 
extended  from  the  tumes  of  the  lower  old  ni 
sandstone  until  those  of  tlie  chalk.*'    Amm$ 
ganoids  are  found  some  of  the  strangest  i^thjii 
forms,  having  a  structure  and  placoid 
no  longer  seen  in  nature;  these  gigantic 
strange  fishes  were  of  the  first  raiUi  la 
class,  and,  being  then  the  only 


of  the  vertebrateSi  exhibited  cliaractcn  bslw- 
ing  to  the  higher  class  of  reptilesi  of  vMb 
they  were  the  prophetic  types.  These  npCiSn 
fishes  attained  their  greatest  nnmber  and  kr- 
gest  size  during  the  carboniferous  fieriod.  aad 
were  remarkable  botli  for  their  fonDidsl«t 
ofiensive  weapons  and  their  strong  defei  « 
armor.  Tliis  remote  age  was  as  fuDj  ci  ^ 
terized  by  bloodslied  and  destmction  o^ 
life  as  any  since  the  creation  of  a 
no  animal  ever  had  more  powi  mm 

the  gandd  rhitodut  of  the  c* 
than  and  four  times  as  large  ■»  uie  i  ■ 

ing  crocodile  possesses ;  the  dorsal         «; 
spines  of  some  of  the  i  dot       pla 

far  exceeded  in  siie  akau  «  e  ps« 

those  of  any  living  shark  Ov  wmj «  « 
weai>ons  were  employed,  deCnslTs 
necessary;  hence 'the  CBanMDad 
ganoids.     In  the  lepldoid  or  ai 
confine<l  chiefly  to  tne  old  red  ja> 

carl>onifemu9  strata,  the  teeth  akv  huwa. 
like,  and  in  several  rowa»  or  ohi     » 
single  row;   the  seales  are  flat 
parallel  to  and  wholly  coverii      iLv  » 
those  occurring  in  strata  earlier  u        br 
sic  have  the  tail  heterocercal  or  Wimi 
prolonged  into  its  upper  lobe ;  it  km  ■» 
sentativc  among  living  fisheSb    A|boi 


interoHtinff  genera  ta  dtpUmt,  to  which  I>. 
maeraifpUotuM  of  the  old  red  undatoae  re- 
sambliiti  u  luh  cuT«d  in  ivory,  cnuted  with 


enamel,  anil  thickl;  dotted  with  mlnnte  pane- 
tarinfn ;  with  circular  Kales,  tlilcktr  enam- 
elled fin  ra>'s,  strong  angular  peetorab,  scale- 


[>rotec(ed  ventralo  like  the  bind  fins  of  the 
chthromnrai,  and  a  long  di>r-cal  utid  luial,  the 
former  conBistms   of  two  [inrliijllH.      Oitaott- 

£it,  t\M>  HritUh  Deyoaian, 
»  two  nnaJ!)  alternating 
with  two  dorsala,  large  and 
rounded  pectorals,  sroall 
rentrol-i,  lurn  month,  and 
wales  of  moderate  nize. 
Among  the  genera  most  nninrrnnn  in  the  cool 
tnea.4iires  arc  pitlaoniteut,  a  sninll,  hanilsomr, 
and  well  proportioned  fish,  wiih  moJci 
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no  Tentrala,  large  paotorala,  mi-rwj  wide 
mooth,  in  praportiona  reaembling  the  cougar 
eel  or  ling.  Among  tboM  mott  namerooa  in 
the  Juraaaio  age  are  Utragonol^it,  with  % 
broad  tlattened  bod;,  ra|»dlj  decrea^Dg  to  th« 
toil,  rannded  bead,  moderate  fins,  and  pointed 
teeth — abont  20  apeciea  in  Europe ;  Upidotv^ 
with  bod;  ahaped  like  a  carp'a,  Ur^  rhomboidal 
■oalea,  and  caudal  fin  almost  aqoare— about  80 
ipeciea;  and  pholidaplitnU,  reaembling  the 
herring,  but  with  rhomboidal  acale^  homooer- 
eal  or  equal-lohed  tail,  and  amall  teeth-— nxne 
than  SO  q>ecies.— In  the  Cunil;  of  cepbalaipida, 
which  ocotaina  the  extreme  aoaoth  forms  for  a 
long  dme  not  rsoognized  aa  flihea  by  palMo- 
tologiata,  the  bod;  and  head  are  eovcrad  with 
a  few  non-imbricated  platea  or  ahields;  the 
heterocercal  tail,  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  has  no  true  oaodal  fin ;  and  in  place  of 
pectorahi  are  two  long  bony  appendagea  or  atl- 


fins  and  gcnles,  n  Bioftlo  dunial  opposite  the  space 
between  the  ventrals  and  anal,  and  all  with 
Boiall  rays  at  tlieir  itiarfiins — s1>oat  SO  species 
in  h'ortti  Amerira  and  northern  and  central 
Europe ;    eurynottii,   a    flattened    and    bream- 


ahapcd  apecies,  with  largo  dorsal,  ventrals.  pec- 
torals, anil  heiiil  1  HndiinfAorf<ii.witli  lengtliened 
bodv,  very  iimall  scales,  dorsal  opposite  anal, 


FtslchUiji  Umai. 

lets;  the  doml  cord  like  that  of  the  BturfTCona; 
the;  belong  to  the  old  red  nndstone  formation, 
and  were  short-Iired  In  eompariann  with  some 
otherganoids.  The  geaas^trrwAfAytfwinged 
flsh),  diwoTcred  by  Ilngh  Miller  in  the  Cro- 
marty sand<>tone,  first  apii«ar«  at  the  base  of  the 
old  red  sandstcmo,  and  aiaaiipcars  with  its  u^ 
per  bode;  one  of  the  beat  Known  species,  P. 
SiiUeri,  is  S  in.  long;  it  is  as  strange  a  form 
among  fishes  aa  the  pleslosanma  and  pterodae- 
1  tyl  among  reptiles ;  in  hia  work  on  "Foeril 
Fishes,"  ftof.  Agassic  a^s:  "It  isimpoasiUe 
to  find  anything  mora  eccentric  In  the  whole 
creatloa  than  tfaia  genus."  Hugh  UlUer  de- 
scribes it,  when  seen  from  the  nndcr  snrfaoe, 
aa  resembling  "the  hnman  figure,  with  the 
arms  expanded  aa  in  the  act  of  swimming,  and 
the  legs  transf(»med,  aa  in  the  ordinary  tl([orca 
of  the  mermaid,  into  a  tapering  tail."  Then 
u  DO  separation  between  tha  head  and  trunk, 
and  the  whole  animal  is  in  a  complete  armiw 
of  solid  bone ;  the  strong  helmet  of  the  head 
is  perforated  in  front  by  two  circular  holes  for 
the  eyes,  the  body  above  and  l>elow  protected 
by  acnriously  plated euirasa,  and  the  iwlaheath- 
ad  in  a  fiexible  mail  of  bony  scales ;  the  plate- 
covered  arms  aro  articulated  by  a  complicated 
Jinnt  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bead ;  the  flat 
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abdomen  and  ribbed  and  fn*oined  arch  of  the 
back  add  to  the  strength  of  the  armutnre  with- 
out increasing  the  weight — the  creature  re- 
B4^>iubling  a  ''subaqueous  boat,  mounted  on  two 
oars  and  a  hcuiII  ;*'  and  this  strange  fish  is  a 
cbaracteriHtic  organism  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. The  genus  coccoateua  has  not  tlie  pec- 
toral appendages  of  tiie  preceding  animal,  and 
the  head  and  anterior  part  only  of  the  trunk 
are  covered  witli  a  bonj  helmet  and  cuirass, 
the  caudal  portion  being  naked;  it  has  one 
dorsal  and  one  anal  fin ;  the  mouth  is  furnished 


Coccosteus. 

with  small,  equal,  conical  teeth.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  fish,  unique 
among  vertebratod  animals  as  far  as  known,  is 
that  the  jaws  possessed  both  the  usual  vertical 
motion,  and  also  a  horizontal  movemt^nt  as  in 
crustaceans,  indicated  by  the  two  sets  of  teeth, 
one  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  jaw  and  the  other 
on  the  line  of  the  symphysis,  the  latter  of 
which,  if  brought  into  action  at  alK  could  only 
be  so  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the  jaws. 
The  jaws  of  coceo»Un»  are  also  interesting,  as 
presenting  the  most  ancient  internal  bone  which 
lias  displayed  its  structure  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  jaw  of  this  ancient  fish  shows  the 
Haversian  canals,  the  lacunm  and  osseous  cells, 
as  in  tlie  bones  of  man  at  the  present  time ; 
showing  the  extension  of  the  same  i>lan  through 
the  most  distant  ages,  and  by  a  fair  inference 
to  the  beginning  of  vertebrate  existence.  The 
genus  cephalanpis^  or  buckler-head,  had  a  thin 
triangular  bcnly,  and  crescent-shaped  head  cov- 
ered with  a  singular  shield-like  plate,  with  later- 
al prolongations  extending  along  the  sides;  body 
covered  by  vertical  rows  of  scales ;  no  ventrals 
nor  pectorals,  and  two  dorsals.  It  lived  at  the 
same  time  with  large  placoids,  armetl  with  dor-  \ 
sal  spines  (of  which  the  spines  only  remain),  i 


of  the  body  and  the  plates  of  the  head  had 
a  brilliant  enamelled  surface,  *^tbat  they  my 
still  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  shale  of  a  rosl 
pit,  catching  the  rays  of  the  sqd,  and  rvfiertiBf 
them  across  the  landscape,  as  is  often  ^%3mt  by 
bits  of  highly  glazed  earthenware  or  ^mmT 
The  genns  diplopUru$  was  of  smaller  sue,  vitk 
an  elongated  tapering  bodj,  fiat  head,  loaaM 
muzzle,  two  dorsals,  two  anals,  and  the  caudal 
fin  truncated  almost  vertically,  the  lubes  coainc 
off  laterally  from  a  prolongation  of  the  Tertebnl 
column ;  their  scales  were  of  great  hrilUsacr. 
and  must  have  flashed  brigfatlj  through  tk 
woods  of  the  coal  period,  aa  they  leaped  ins 
the  air  in  sport  or  in  porsait  of  prey.  The  Ktaoi 
pygopteru*  had  the  fine  ffreatl j  developed,  sad 
a heterocercaltail.  Aipia&rkpnekvshm%mmk 
elongated  body,  homooeroal  tidl,  the  upper  jvr 
prolonged  into  a  heak  and  extending  heywi 
the  lower;  the  scales  large.  The  former  brloap 
to  the  coal  and  magnesian  lu 


Cojihalospls. 

and  with  a  gigantic  lobster-like  crustacean  more 
than  4  t^.  long;  it  belongs  to  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  old  re<l  sandstone. — The  familv  of 
sauroids,  of  which  the  gar  pike  is  one  of  the 
few  living  representatives,  had  ])ointed  conical 
tei-th  alternating  with  small  brush-like  ones ; 
the  skoloton  bony;  the  s<»ales flat,  rhoml»oidal, 
an«i  conipletoly  covering  the  body  ;  those  living 
bi'tore  the  Jurassic  atre  had  une<iual-lobed  tails, 
while  the  honjocercal  tronera  llouri^hed  at  a 
more  recent  peril h1.  The  genus  mffffilirhthya 
was  a  formidable  fish  of  large  size  ;  the  scales 


AipWothjach— . 

and  the  latter  to  the  Jnrasric. — ^The  c 
family  is  characterized  by  having  au 
rays   and    bones    hollow,    a    pecnli 
found  in  other  ganoids ;  and  all  the 
stiff,  ariicalated  only  at  their  hase*, 
ported  on  interapophysal  small  hobcw^  t 
occur  in  all  the  ages  from  the  lower  Det 
to  the  chalk  formations,  moat  nuraerooi 
red  sandstone  and  coal  strata. 
asterolepii^  one  of  the  earliest  \ 
the  ganoids,  the  bony  plates  oi  •«•  aic^ 
ornamented  with  star-like  markiiiga» 
scales  of  the  body  are  ddieateljr  carvcti; 
Miller  says  its  cranial  hncklers  have  h       ■ 
in  tlic  fla^  stones  of  OaiUineas,  *'*'  larg«  « 
to  cover  the  front  aknll  of  an  ^enl 
strong  enough  to  have  sent  back  a 
let  as  if  from  a  strong  walL*'     K 
equalled  in  size  the  largest  alligatnr        m 
throughout  the  jaw  had  the  rei      wi  a^ 
ty  of  being  received  into  de 
causing  them  when  the  moavu  « ■ 

like  the  secretions  of  a  bear  i  j     r 

holoptyckitu  was  of  very 
scales  several  inches  in  %         <»« 
bones  sculptorcd  like  thuae  uf 
and  cunioal  teeth  larger  than  th«- 
ing  reptile.    The  H,  (rkim       ii 
largest  of  abont  80  deacribou 
such  a  giant  size  that  the  wo: 
to  leviathan  migrlit  appro|     » 
it ;  this  reptilian  fiah  most  iia«« 
length,  with  teeth  tiiree        lea 
those  of  the  lareest  croo 
with  an  impen      ible  e< 
were  several       ■     r  hokii 
sandstone,  eveu       ve 
giant  of  the  coiu  j 
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on  fo.Hsil  f^Anoids  of  these  atid  other  families, 
see  tlie  great  work  of  Prof.  Agassiz  on  "  Fos- 
sil FisheM ;''  and  for  a  popular  description  of 
the  most  interesting  genera,  the  writings  of 
Hugh  Miller,  es[>ecially  **The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  *' Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  "Old 
Ked  Sjmdstone,"  and  "  Popular  Geology." 

G.I3i8,  Ediird,  a  German  jurist,  horn  of  Jew- 
ish parents  in  Berlin,  March  22,  1798,  died 
there,  May  5,  lft:i9.  He  studied  snccessively 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Gdttingen,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  became  early  associated  with 
Hegel,  wiiose  {>hilo8(>phical  opinions  he  adopt- 
ed, and  through  whose  influence  he  conceived 
a  strong  antipathy  to  the  historical  school  of 
jurisprudence,  then  supported  by  the  great 
names  of  Savigny  and  Hugo.  In  1820  he  be- 
came a  doctor  of  law  and  published  his  Seho- 
iUn  zum  (raj us.  In  his  great  work  D<u  Erh- 
rccht  in  utUgcschiehtUeher  Entteiekelung  (4 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1824-'35),  he  assails  the  sci- 
entitic  principles  of  the  historical  school  of  ju- 
risprudence, and  aims  at  treating  the  science 
of  law  according  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
He  visite<l  France  and  England  in  1825,  and  in 
lH2r>,  having  become  nominally  a  convert  to 
C-hristianity,  was  appointed  professor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  clear 
and  vivacious  manner  of  lecturing  was  stri- 
kingly in  c<mtrast  with  tiie  monotonous  gravity 
usual  in  (rorman  universities,  and  gained  for 
him  crowded  audiences.  He  began  a  course 
in  1835  upon  the  history  of  the  last  50  years, 
but  was  obliged  by  the  government  to  suspend 
it.  He  was  among  the  most  active  of  those 
who  prepared  tiie  posthumous  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Hegel,  of  which  the  Phi- 
losophie  der  GcMchichte  was  in  great  part  elab- 
orated by  Gans. 

GI.^SeVoORT,  Peter,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Albany,  July  17,  1749,  died  July  2, 
1812.  In  1775  he  received  the  appointment 
of  major  in  the  second  New  York  regiment, 
and  joined  the  army  which  under  Montgomery 
invaded  Canada.  In  March,  1776,  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  at  a  later  period 
of  tlie  sanie  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  (jeorge.  In  1777  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  Fort  Stanwix,  which  he  gal- 
lantly defended  against  a  vigorous  siege  of  20 
days  by  Briti>h  and  Indians  under  St.  Leger, 
whose  cooperation  with  Burgoyne  he  thereby 
prevented,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congress. 
In  1781  the  state  of  New  York  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  succes- 
sively commissioner  of  Indian  atfairs,  commis- 
sioner for  fortifyinj;  the  frontiers,  and  nnlitary 
agent.  In  18n0  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  in  the  United  Slates  army. 

i^lWMEDE  (dr.  Tnx*vufiAff<:\  a  Trojan  prince, 
son  of  Tros  and  brother  of  Ilus,  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  mortals,  and  was  carried  off,  ac- 
cord ini:  to  the  legen<l,  by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter, 
to  succee<l  Hebe  as  cup-bearer  to  the  go<l9  on 
Olynif)!!?*.  Antronomers  have  placed  him  among 
the  consteliations  under  the  name  of  Aquarius, 


or  the  water-bearer.  He  is  represented  in  the 
fine  group  of  statuary  in  the  Pio-Clementine 
museum  at  Rome,  and  in  the  group  of  *^  Hebe 
and  Ganymede  "  by  Crawford,  in  Boston. 

GAP  (anc.  Vapineum)^  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Hautes-Alps,  47  m.  8. 
£.  of  Grenoble,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bcmne 
and  the  Luye,  affluents  of  the  Durance ;  pop.  in 
1866,  8,219.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  shut  in 
by  mountains,  on  which  the  vine  flonrishes  to 
the  height  of  2,000  ft.,  and  is  of  great  strategi- 
cal importance.  It  is  badly  built,  bnt  contains 
a  handsome  Gothic  cathedral.  It  has  been 
much  improved  within  the  present  century,  and 
among  the  new  public  works  are  an  extensive 
aqueduct  and  reservoir.  It  trades  in  grain, 
fruits,  cattle,  leather,  and  wool,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen.  The  town 
is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  was  at  first  called  Vap. 
It  became  a  bishop's  see  in  the  5th  century. 
In  the  10th  century  the  bishops  received  the 
title  of  prince,  of  which  they  were  deprived 
by  Francis  I. 

GARAKOMTHIE,  Duld,  an  Onondaga  chief, 
died  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  in  1675.  For  many 
years  he  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
Five  Nations,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  English 
of  New  York  and  the  French  of  Canada.  He 
was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  league,  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  tribes  at  i>eace  with  the 
French,  frecpiently  orevented  the  sending  out 
of  war  parties,  and  delivered  prisoners.  He 
enabled  French  mis<<ionaries  to  build  a  chapel 
at  Onondaga  in  1667,  and  after  long  reflection 
embraced  Christianity  and  was  baptized  at 
Quebec  by  Bishop  Laval  in  1670.  Though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  attempted  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  French. 

CARAT,  DoMiDl^M  Joseph,  a  French  writer 
and  politician,  born  at  Ustaritz,  near  Bayonne, 
Sept.  8,  1749,  died  Dec.  9,  1883.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Encyelopedie  methadioue 
and  the  Aferenre  de  Franee.  He  publisheo  a 
eulogy  on  L'Hopital  in  1778;  was  elected  to 
the  constituent  assi'mbly  in  1789,  and  reported 
tlie  sittings  of  the  assembly  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris;  8uccee<led  Danton  as  minister  of  jus- 
tice, and  informed  Louis  XVI.  of  the  sentence 
of  the  convention.  From  the  ministry  of  jus- 
tice he  was  transferred  to  the  home  depart- 
ment. He  cooperated  with  the  enemies  of  the 
(firondista,  tried  in  vain  to  save  some  of  the 
latter,  and  left  oftice  in  August,  1793.  Under 
the  directory  he  was  sent  as  anibassa<lor  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  ill  received.  In  18(»5  ho 
received  a  missicm  to  Holland.  On  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  he  tried  every  means  of  pro- 
pitiating the  Bourbons,  but  in  1816  was  ex- 
cluded from  his  seat  in  the  institute.  He  now 
wrote  one  of  his  most  Interesting  lK>oks,  Jf^ 
moires  historiques  snr  la  tie  ds  M.  Sunrd^  and 
not  long  afterwanl  retired  to  his  native  moan- 
tains,  where  he  led  an  obscure  but  religious  life. 

GARAY,  Jiass,  a  Hungarian  poet,  born  at 
Szekszanl,  in  the  county  of  Tolna,  in  1812, 
died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  5, 1853.     Ilia  chief  produo- 
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tioD8  are  the  epic  poems  "  CsatAr,"  "  Sophia 
Bosnyiik,"  **The  Wilo  of  Franpepun,"  and 
"St.  Ladislas;'^  the  dramas  of  "Arbooz" 
and  ^'Elizabeth  Buthory;"  **The  Arpads,'' a 
collection  of  ballads  on  the  history  of  that 
Hungarian  dynasty;  and  Balatoni  kagyloh 
(**  Shells  from  the  Balaton  ").  He  also  wrote 
numerous  other  poems,  sketches  in  prose,  and 
contributions  to  literary  periodicals.  His  his- 
torical ballads  are  particularly  popular.  His 
poems  have  been  collected  by  F.  Ney  (5  vols., 
Pesth,  18o3).  A  selection  of  them  has  ap- 
peared in  a  German  translation  by  Kertbeny 
(2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1857). 

GARCIA.  I.  Haiiiel  de  Popato  Ylffntc,  a  Span- 
ish composer,  bom  in  Seville,  Jan.  21,  1775, 
died  in  Paris,  June  9,  1832.  Having  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  tenor  singer  in  Spain,  he  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  in  1808,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  reigning  favorite?.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  operas,  of  which  "  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad  " 
proved  the  most  successful.  In  1825  he  came 
to  the  United  States  with  an  opera  troupe,  in- 
cluding his  wife  and  his  daughter  Maria  Feli- 
cia, afterward  celebrated  as  Mme.  Malibran. 
The  enterprise  proved  so  successful  that  Garcia 
extended  his  visit  to  Mexico.  On  the  road  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Vera  Cniz  he  was  robbed 
of  all  his  earnings,  and  returned  to  Paris  im- 
poverislied.  His  voice  having  been  impaired, 
lie  established  a  school  of  vocal  instruction. 
Ho  was  equally  accomplished  as  an  actor  and 
a  vocalist.  II*  naoMl,  a  musician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Madrid  in  18u6.  He  ac- 
companied his  family  in  their  travels,  was  a 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Paris  conservatory  fnmi 
1835  to  1850,  and  afterward  in  London,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  teachers  in  Europe.  He  has 
written  Memoire  nur  la  roix  humaine  (2d  ed., 
1847);  £cole  de  Garcia^  traite  compht  de  Vart 
du  chant  (3d  ed.,  1851;  remodelled  in  1856 
under  the  title  of  Konreau  traits,  &c.);  and 
Obitervations  physiohgiaves  ttttr  la  roix  hu- 
maine (in  French  and  English,  1855).  (See 
Malibran,  and  Viardot.) 

GARCILASO  (Gardas  Lue)  DE  U  TEGA.  I.  A 
Spanish  lyric  and  pastoral  poet,  horn  in  To- 
ledo in  loOS,  died  in  Nice  in  November,  1536. 
His  father  was  councillor  of  state  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Fernan  Perez  de  (iuzman.  At  an  early  age 
Garcilaso  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  was  in  the  campaign  in  the 
Milanese  in  15*21,  and  distininiislied  himself  by 
his  valor  at  tlie  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  In 
1530  he  married  Donna  Helena  de  Zufiiga, 
an  Ara^ronese  lady;  and  in  1532  he  followed 
diaries  in  his  Hungarian  campaign  against  the 
Turks.  While  at  Vienna  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleaMire  of  the  empress  by  {)roniotiiig  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  his  nephews  with  a  lady  of  the 
iiiilK*rial  houselioM,  and  wa;*  imprisoned  on  an 
island  in  the  I)anul»e,  where  he  wrote  a  poem 
contrasting  his  own  desolate  situation  with  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  He  was 
so«»n  released  and  taken  into  greater  favor  than 


ever.  In  1585  he  accompanied  the  cmpcnr  aa 
the  expedition  to  Tania,  in  which  he  wm  m- 
verely  wounded ;  and  in  the  sacceediof  jctr 
he  followed  him  in  the  diaastrons  iDTuna 
of  the  south  of  France.  In  an  attack  cpoa  i 
small  castle  on  a  hill  near  Fr^jua.  Garciian 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  atone  and  ftU  ins 
the  ditch  beneath.  He  waa  carried  to  Sirt. 
where  he  died  three  weeka  afterward.  TW 
emperor  avenged  the  death  of  his  Civo  Iff 
hanging  all  the  defenders  of  the  .    > 

cilaso  left  an  only  son,  who  fell  in  muu«        m 
the  Dutch  in  1569.    Garcilaao^a  poeb»  • 
found  by  the  widow  of  hia  friend  1      v 
Boscan  among  her  hnsband'a  papera,         i 
lished  with  them.    They  oonaiat  of  Si  ■ 
5  eaneione$,  2  elegies,  an  epistle  in  rcrn  mn 
and  8  pastorals.     lie  i«  considered  oae  ol 
finest  ])oet8  of  his  nation,  and  ia  often  dei 
ted  as  the  Spanish  Petrarch.     The  best 
of  his  poems  was  pabliahed  in  Madrid  iii  j 
edited  by  Jos6  Nicolas  de  Azara.    The 
edition  known  is  that  of  Venice,  1558.    i 
is  an  English  translation,  with  a  life  and  aa 
on  Spanish  poetry,  by  J.  H.  Wiffen  (1 
1823).    II.  fiekartlaa,  a  Spanish  soldier,  « 
the  conquerors  of  Pern,  bom  in  BadafoL 
in  Cuzco  in  1559.     He  waa  of  t      * 
with  the  preceding,  and  went  ku       ;     p  < 
Pedro  de  Alvarado.    After  the  in  «»*      i 
kingdom  of  Quito,  and  Alvarado^s  r 
Guatemala,  Garcilaso  remained  in  I 
attached  himself  to  the  fortnnes  of  k 
Pizarro,  and  after  his  death  to  thosn  « 
brother  Gonzalo.    In  the  deciaave  b 
Xaquizagnan^  April  0,  1648,  he  rode  o 
the  royal  side  at  the  turning  p<  ■ 

test,  was  received  with  pardon  i     j  mvu 
viceroy,  and  appointed  gore      ir  dT  C 
office  he  held  till  his  death.    Gai 
noted  for  his  humanitj  to  the 
the  eQbrts  he  made  to  am»liorM«  u 
tion.    lie  married  an  In<    n  n      ia» 
hlood  royal,  the  niece  of  x  i  J      v 

granddaughter  of  the  i      >i      a  !       ■ 
Yupanqni.    III.  Snmamcv  t^v  ■ 

historian,  son  of  the  preoi 
about  1540,  died  in  Coruo... 
1620.    Abont  1560  he  went  to 
ever  afterward  resided.    He 
and  served  as  a  captain  onGvr 
Austria,  in  the  war  with  the 
the  war  ended  he  retired  w  v 
devoted  himself  to  literature.     li«  i 
translating  the  Dialogki  di  Am0t%  h. 
Abravancl.     lliis  work  waa  •'^en  ] 
the  Index  ExpurgatoriuB,     I       Im  ^ 
del  Ynea  (Lisbon,  1006)  ia  el 
the  adventures  of  Fernando  dv 
he  published  the  first  part  of 
Comentarim  realm^  f^te  t        m  •^.. 
loi  Ynea  refei^  que  f%      m        i 
1617;  corrected  ed.,  1 1  %<  i. 

relating  the  liistonr  of  I  vnt 
Shortly  before  his  death  ha  1       -w 
part,  comprising  the  atory  \  \ 
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the  Spaniards.  This  work  gives  by  far  the  |  Mincio  flows  from  its  8.  E.  extremity.  The 
fullest  account  of  Peru  under  its  native  kin^rSf  i  lake  is  about  1,000  ft.  deep  in  many  places, 
and  is  in  fact  the  source  of  almost  all  our  i  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  it  is  noted  for  its 
knowledge  upon  the  subject.  The  author  was  |  fish,  especially  salmon  trout  and  sardines,  the 
proud  of  his  descent  from  the  incas,  and  ob>  i  latter  being  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
tained  much  of  the  material  for  his  history  The  surrounding  hills  are  planted  witli  vines, 
from  his  mother's  family.  His  ^'Commen-  olives,  and  fig  trees,  and  several  handsome  vii- 
taries''  are  interesting  and  valuable,  though  i  lages  overlook  the  lake,  among  them  Garda, 


they  contain  much  that  is  mere  gossip  and  not 
a  little  table.  They  have  been  translated  into 
many  lan^uuLTCs.  An  English  translation,  in  1 
vol.  tul..  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  knight,  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1688,  which,  though  con- 
taining numerous  errors,  is  still  a  favorite  with 
book  collectors. 

€.IRll.\  DE  TASST,  Joseph  H6llfd«re,  a  French 
orientalist,  bom  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  20,  1794. 
lie  studied  in  Paris,  and  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  teacher,  Sylvestro  de  Sacy,  a  new 
chair  was  establislied  for  him  in  the  school  of 
living  oriental  languages,  which  he  continued 
to  till  in  1H7;3.  His  principal  work  is  HUtoire 
de  la   litterature  hindone  et   hindoiistani  (2 


8alo,  and  Mademo.  The  Tyrolese  town  of 
Riva  is  at  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Italian  fortress 
of  Peschiera  at  the  S.  E.  extremity. 

GAEDAIA,  or  Ghardeia,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in 
the  province  of  Algiers,  situated  in  the  oasis  of 
the  Beni  Mzab,  on  the  Wady  Mzab,  in  the  Sa- 
hara, about  lat.  32*"  80'  N.,  Ion.  4""  E. ;  pop.  about 
60,000.  It  is  well  fortified,  having  a  wall  with 
battlements  and  nine  largo  towers,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  holding  from  300  to  400 
men.  Ten  gates  give  entrance  to  the  town, 
which  contains  a  mosque  of  vast  size  and  five 
smaller  ones,  besides  a  Je w  isli  synagogue.  The 
chief  administration  rests  with  the  French  hu" 
reaux  arnhcM ;  the  details  of  it  are  left  to  the 


vols.,  1837;  new  ed.,  1873).  A  second  edition  \  native  chiefs,  who  are  generally  little  more 
of  Lis  Rudiments  de  la  langue  hindomtani  '  tlian  the  mouthpiece  of  tlie  high  priest,  whose 
appeared  in  1H63,  and  a  4th  edition  of  his  i  advice  has  all  the  force  of  law.  A  nourishing 
PokzU  philosophique  ct  religieuse  chezles  Per-  j  trade  is  carried  on  with  Tunis,  Algiers,  Bou 
fatis  in  1864.  j  Sa^la,  &c.,  in  com,  butter,  groceries,  oil,  pot- 

GAED,  a  8.  E.  department  of  France,  in  Lan-  I  tery,  and  negro  slaves.  The  suburbs  of  the 
arnedoc,  bounded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  '  town  contain  extensive  vineyards  and  orchards. 
E.  by  the  Hlinne,  and  by  the  departments  of  Rain  is  almost  unknown,  but  there  are  numer- 
Uerault,  Aveyron,  Lozere,  Ardeche,  Vaucluse,  ous  wells,  some  of  which  are  900  ft.  deep.  On 
iind  Houclies-du-Hhone;  area,  2,256  sq.  m. ;  <  a  neighboring  eminence  are  the  remains  of  a 
pop.  in  1H72,  420,131.  It  derives  its  name  from  '  large  tower  snpiH>se<l  to  havelnjen  bnilt  by  the 
the  small  river  (rard  or  Gardon,  which  rises  in  '  Romans.  The  oasis  in  which  Gardaia  is  situated 
the  C  e\  ennes,  runs  through  ita  centre,  and  falls  submitted  to  French  mle  in  1853. 
into  the  UlioMo  a  few  miles  N.  of  Beaucaire.  GARDENt  ^  See  HoRTicvLTrRE. 
The  (V'vennes  mountains  send  ramifications  to  GARDEM,  'Alexamler,  a  British  physician  and 
\Xa  centre,  while  in  the  southeast  there  is  a  naturalist,  born  in  S<»otland  in  172H,  died  in 
considerable  extent  of  level  country,  broken  |  Londtm  in  1792.  He  studied  philosophy  in 
by  pools  and  marshes.  Iron,  argentiferous  lead,  the  university  of  Abenleen,  and  medicine  under 
mtimuny,  zinc,  and  mantraneso  are  mined;  Dr.  John  Gregory,  and  emigrated  to  South  Car- 
coal  mines  are  also  w  rouglit,  and  there  are  olina  near  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  ac- 
valuable  salt  marshes  on  the  coast.  The  arable  quired  a  fortune  by  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
hinds,  which  comprise  scarcely  one  fourth  of  i  Charleston,  and  a  high  reputation  by  his  studies 
the  dei)artnient,  are  generally  i)oor,  and  agri-  in  botany  and  other  sciences.  In  1754  he  de- 
coiture  is  haikward.  The  wines  are  highly  .  clinwl  a  professorship  in  the  C(>llege  recently 
wteeuKMl,  and  olives  are  produced ;  but  the  '  established  in  New  York  city.  He  was  a  cor- 
cnlturo  of  the  mulberry  is  of  paramount  im-  '  respondent  of  Linna*us,  who  gave  the  name  of 
pwirtance.  Other  tine  fruits  are  also  abundant.  '  Ganlenia  to  one  of  the  most  beautifVil  and  fra- 
ihis  department  ranks  amoni;  the  most  indus-  grant  of  flowering  shnil>s.  Ho  i>ablished  ac- 
trions  in  Frame,  and  is  especially  distinguishefl  counts  of  the  pink  n>ot  Htpit/elin  Jlarilandiea\ 
for  its  manuttntures  of  silk,  besides  which  it  of  the  hflfsia,  of  the  c<vchineal  insect,  of  the 
has  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  tanneries,  dis-  mud  if/f/iiTKi,  or  siren  of  Sontli  Carolina,  an  am- 
tllleries  and  snap-making  establishments.  It  phibious  animal,  of  two  new  species  of  tor- 
i^  di\ide<l  into  the  arrondissements  of  Nimes,  toises,  and  of  the  ffyrnnot us  elfetri^us. 
Alais.  U/es,  and  Le  Vigan.     Capital,  Nimes.  GARDEX^  Aleiaidtr,  an  ofiicer  of  the  Ameri- 

GARU,  Pont  di.  Sie  AgrEorcT,  vol.  i.,  p.  613.  can  revolution,  in  I^e^s  famous  legion,  born  in 
GARDA^Likf  lane.  7)V////r///</.'/rM«),  the  largest  Charleston,  8.  C,  Deo.  4,  1757,  die<l  there  in 
r>f  the  Italian  lakes,  between  the  provinces  of  1829.  He  was  for  a  time  aide-de-cami)  to  (ten. 
BrejH^ia  and  N'erona,  and  projeeting  at  its  N.  '  Greene.  He  wrote  "Anecdotes  of  the  Revo- 
tnd  narro\ve».t  part  into  the  Tyrol.  It  is  33  lutionary  War  in  America,  with  Sketches  of 
m.  h»nir  from  N.  tn  S.,  from  3  to  11  m.  ]>road.  Character  of  Persons  the  most  distinguished 
and  2'i*»  ft.  abov<'  the  sea;  area  al>out  150  sq.  in  the  Southern  States  for  Civil  and  Military 
m.  The  Sana  an<l  several  smaller  streams  dis-  Services'*  (1st  series,  Charlerton,  1822;  2d 
charge  thenHelve:>  into  it  from  the  north;  the  \  series,  1828j,  which  is  one  of  the  aatborities 
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for  the  history  of  the  perio<l.  It  was  repub- 
lished in  2  vols.  4to,  Brooklyn,  1865. 

GIRDI^'CR,  a  city  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kennebec  river,  10  m. 
below  Augusta,  at  the  head  of  summer  navi- 
pition,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Oobbossecon- 
tee ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,4l»7.  A  bridge  900  tt. 
long  c<>nuects  it  with  l^ittston  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Kenneliec ;  and  the  Augusta  di- 
vision of  the  Maine  Central  railroad  passes 
tlirough  the  city.  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures,  for  which  the  falls  of  the  Cob- 
bossecontee  atford  great  advantages,  and  it 
contains  six  saw,  shingle,  lath,  and  clapboard 
mills,  three  large  paper  mills,  a  woollen  fac- 
tory, two  founderies,  three  machine  shops,  a 
tannery,  an  axe  factory,  three  carriage  facto- 
ries, two  manufactories  of  sashes  and  blinds, 
&c.  Considerable  shipping  is  owned  here. 
There  are  two  hotels,  three  national  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $250,000,  a  sa- 
vings bank  witli  $1,050,000  capital,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  10  school  houses  (including  a  high 
school  building),  an  almshouse,  a  mechanics^ 
association  witli  a  small  library,  a  public  library, 
and  nine  churches. — Ciardiner  was  settled  in 
170O,  incori)orated  as  a  town  in  1803,  and  as  a 
city  in  1850. 

GARDIXES,  Jabm,  a  Scottish  soldier,  bom  at 
Carriden,  Linlithgowshire,  Jan.  11, 1G88,  killed 
Sept.  21,  1745.  At  the  age  of  14  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  Dutch  service.  He  after- 
ward entered  the  English  army,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Kamillies.  In  1730  he  was 
made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  in  1745  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pan<<,  where  he  was  slain.  His  death  is  de- 
scribed in  Scott's  **  Waverley."  In  his  youth 
he  led  a  dissipated  and  reckless  life,  but  was, 
as  ho  believed,  converted  through  a  supernat- 
ural vision,  and  became  an  exemplar  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  worth.  His  life  was  written  by 
Dr.  Doddridge. 

GAEDIXEB,  Stepkci,  an  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  born  at  Hury  St.  Edmund's  in 
1483,  died  Nov.  12, 1555.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  became  secretary  of  Wol^iey,  and 
was  soon  in  high  favor  with  Henry  VIII.  In 
1527  he  was  sent  to  Italy  tx>  procure  the  pope's 
consent  to  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catharme. 
His  mission  proved  unsuccessful,  but  while  at 
Rome  he  renderiKl  important  services  to  Wol- 
sey.  On  his  return  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  divorce  case,  and  successively 
made  secretary  of  state  and  (in  N"oveml>er, 
1531)  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  endeavored 
to  convince  the  king  of  the  impolicy  of  break- 
ing with  the  pope,  and  of  the  propriety  of  pun- 
ishing those  who  denied  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  The  downfall  of 
Croniwoll,  who  had  succeetled  \V<»lsi.*v  as  favor- 
ite,  addod  for  a  time  to  the  influence  and  power 
of  (iardiner.  But  the  king  began  at  length 
to  loan  toward  tlie  reformers,  and  the  refusal 
of  Henry  to  permit  the  arrest  of  Catharine 
Parr  for  religious  contumacy  demonstrated  the 


decline  of  Gardiner's  power.     On  the  aeeci> 
sion  of  Edward  VI.,  Gardiner,  refiuuif  to  im- 
prove of  the  articles  and  ii\jaDctioi»  isfrOcd  bf 
the  new  council,  was  committed  finit  to  th 
Fleet  prison,  and  tlien,  after  a  aLort  rel«t» 
and  now  provocation,  to  the  tower,  when  it 
was  confined  till  the  reifcn  of  Mary,  whenhc  vk 
restored  to  liberty  and  raised  to  still  grttta 
power  than  ever,  being  made  lord  chaneelkff. 
The  Protestant  persecution  wLich  took  |iftvc 
during  his  administration  has  been  genenDf 
ascribed  by  Protestant  writers  to  bis  ceatsci 
but,  according  to  Lingard,  **  more  from  amyt* 
turo  and  pr^odice  than  from  r^  infonDaticD.' 
He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  his  deatfaM: 
Errati  cum  Petro,  §ed  non  Jleri  evm  Petro 
(**  I  have  erred  with  Peter,  but  I  Lave  not 
wept  with  Peter")- 

GAIDIKEIU    L  Sjlvcilfr»  an  American  \^- 
sician,  born  in  Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  1717, 4if4 
in  Newport,  Ang.  8,  1786.     He  studied  mcfi- 
cine  in  London  and  Paris,  onboequently  piv- 
tised  his  profession  in  Boston,  and  cmncd  tbcit 
a  drug  establishment,  fit>m  which  the  5ev 
England  colonies  were  chieilj  supplied.   Be 
was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  inocvlita 
for  tlie  smallfioz,  and  a  liberal  contrihotorftr 
the  erection  of  King*s  chapel,  Boston.    Be 
bei'ame  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Sji> 
nebec  co..  Me.,  and  about  the  middle  of 
century  was  instrumental  in  eatablisl 
the  settlement  of  Pittston,  a  portion  os  i 
was  subsequently  set  off  into  a  separate  L 
under  the  name  of  Gardiner,  where  he 
and  endowed  Christ  church.     He  n     ti 
Boston  on  its  evacuation  by  the  '.  t 

but  returned  to  the  United  States  «t  i     oih 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
of  his  life  here.    Ik  Jofeiy  an  Ame 
cate,  son  of  the  preceding,  bo      in 
1731,  drowned  off  Cape  Ann  in  v 
He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Ten 
and  was  admitted  to  practiae  in 
Westminster  hall.     He  formed  i 
with  Churchill  and  Willcea,  ftad  i 
counsel  of  the  latter  at  liia  trial  in 
also  appeared  for  Bean       t^ 
who  for  writings  in  snppon 
imprisoned  on  a  general  war 
procured  the  appoin^**^iit  of  wmo 
in  the  island  of  St.  ( 
mained  until  after  i      z 
when  he  returned  to  uooai         a 
there  a  few  rears,  he  removed  to  j 
ough.  Me.,  which  nlaoe  he  timm«i 
Massachusetts  h  ire  1 

a  legislator  he  <  a 

forts  in  favor  Oi  ia««  .  ■« 

abolition  of  special  nltwi 
of  the  statutes  i 
mentft.    Inconnec     an 
published  a  **I>i8seru  m        i 

of  the  Romano,*^  anci  wa 
Hie  abolition  of  the       r 
Massachusetts  waa  dika  «o  i 
one  of  the  moot  tafloentiak 
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rinns  of  Boston,  and  participated  in  the  trans-  '  articulated ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  far 
foniiation  o(  Kind's  chapel  fnini  an  Ki>iscop(il  i  back,  and  nearly  opposite  one  another;  the 
into  :i  Tnitarian  C-un^repitionul  church,  lilt  candal  fin  in  abruptly  truncated,  and  its  rays 
John  Syhfstfr  John,  an  American  clergyman,  I  are  inserted  partly  at  the  end  of  and  partly 
son  of  the  preci.Hlin;r,  b<.)rn  in  Haverford  West,  ,  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  spine.  There 
South  WaloH,  in  Juno,  1775,  died  in  Harrow-  are  the  usual  numerous  valves  in  the  arterial 
pit*;,  F^ngland,  July  29,  IS-'^O.  He  accompa-  i  bulb,  no  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  and 
nied  his  father  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sub-  '  abdominal  ventral  tins;  the  stomach  is  con- 
sequeutly  studied  in  Hoston,  and  in  England  '  tinned  without  cieca  to  a  slender  twice-folded 
under  the  celebrate<l  Dr.  Parr,  with  whom  he  '  intestine,  which  has  a  slightly  developed  spiral 
remained  six  years.  Returning  to  America,  |  valve,  but  numerous  pancreatic  ca^ca;  the  long 
he  was  in  1787  ordained  by  Hishop  Provoost  ;  air  or  swim  bladder  is  mus<*ular,  freely  sup- 
of  New  York.  In  18()5  he  became  rector  of  i  plied  with  blood  from  the  aorta,  divided  into 
Trinity  church,  the  chief  Kinscopal  parish  in  |  cells  like  the  lung  of  a  reptile  by  inuscalar 
R(»ston.  lie  wrote  the  '*  Jacobiniad,*^  a  satire  ,  bundles,  and  opening  into  the  throat  by  a  wide 
on  the  republican  clubs  of  Boston.  •  duct  and  long  slit  guarded  by  a  sphincter  mus- 

GAEDdSi,  Italo,  an  Italian  vocalist,  born  in  |  cle;  the  ovaries  are  sacciform,  with  oviducts 
lH2i>.  He  tir-'t  appeare<l  at  the  opera  of  Paris  issuing  from  their  middle.  Gar  fish  are  not 
in  1-^44  as  Karl  Huthwell  in  Maria  Sttuirt^  I  uncommon  in  the  western  rivers  and  northern 
and  was  a]>|)lauded  as  almost  equal  to  Mario,  :  lakes  communicating  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
both  in  the  sympathetic  etl'ect  of  his  tenor  I  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  probably  every 
voice  an<l  in  his  graceful  and  handsome  per-  |  separate  bosin  and  watershed  has  its  peculiar 
eon.  In  int.'S  he^wtm  new  laurels  as  Don  species.  They  frequent  shallow,  reedy,  or 
Sunche  in  Halr'e's  Htoile  lU  SerilU,  and  in  1846  i  grassy  plac^es,  basking  in  the  sun  like  the  pike, 
in  Klotow's  Amc  en  peine.  Since  then  he  has  and  devouring  living  prey  with  great  voracity, 
been  eiigagfd  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris.  The  manner  of  seizing  prey  ditlers  from  that 


GAR  FISH,  or  Gir  Pike  {hpiilnsteun),  a  ganoid 
fish,  belonjring  to  the  same  order  as  the  polyp- 
tern*  of  Africa,  the  mud  tish  iamia)  of  America, 
and  tlie  sturgeon  family;  it  is  the  only  genus 
of  its  family,  an<l  there  are  more  than  20  sjm;- 
cies,  all  American.     As  in  other  ganoids,  the 


usually  observed  in  fishes,  and  resembles  that 
of  reptiles ;  instead  of  taking  their  fiKKl  at  once 
with  open  mouth  and  swallowing  it  imme- 
diately, they  approach  it  slily  and  sideways, 
and  then,  suddenly  seizing  the  fish  or  other 
animal,  hold  it  until  bv  a  series  f»f  movements 


biKiy  is  covered  with  smooth  enamelled  scales,  it  is  placed  in  a  projK^r  position  for  being  swal- 
of  a  rhombic  form,  arran;:ed  in  oblique  rows,  I  lowed,  in  the  manner  of  alligators  and  lizartls ; 
and  so  hanl  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them  !  the  ball  of  fiMKl  is  also  seen  to  distend  the 
with  a  spear;  this  enamel  is  like  that  of  teeth,  '  iHHly  as  it  passes  downward,  as  in  snakes, 
and  the  scales  contain  the  tluorino  and  lacunar  |  This  reptilian  fish,  like  the  ichthyoid  reptiles, 
of  ordinary  bone  structure.  The  internal  skele-  is  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  surface  of 
ton  is  bony;  the  snout  is  elongated,  varying  in  the  water,  and  of  apparently  swallowing  air; 
width  acconliug  to  the  species;  both  jaws  and  |  at  any  rate,  a  large  amount  of  air  escapes  from 
nasal  bone  are  covere<l  with  small  teeth,  with  the  mouth,  most  of  which  hml  probably  been 
long  and  pointed  ones  along  the  edge;  the  ■  previously  swallowed,  and  a  part  of  which 
teeth  are  in  double  rows  of  unequal  size,  the  I  may  have  been  secrete<l  by  the  lung-like  air 
larger  resembling  those  of  reptiles,  and  the  ,  bladder.  As  in  the  menohranehni  and  other 
araaller  fish-like,  the  front  ones  of  the  lower  fish-like  salamanders,  this  nir  l)ladder  doubt- 
jaw  beiiiij  received  into  sheath-like  cavities  in  less  ]H?rforms  certain  respiratory  functions  and 
the  up[>er,  lus  in  the  alligators  ;  their  structure  |»erhap8  more  than  in  the  naked-skinned  rep- 
resembles  that  of  the  labyrinthodont  reptiles,  tiles;  at  any  rate  gar  pikes  live  longer  out  of 
liaving  processes  of  the  pulp  cavity  radiating  water  than  fishes  generally,  and  to  a  degree 
toward  the  circumference;  the  vertebrro  also  not  expHcable  by  any  arrangement  of  the  gills, 
present  a  reptilian  arrangement  in  having  ball-  -  The  gar  pike  and  the  African  pofypUnis  (de- 
and-socket  articulations,  the  anterior  surface  s<Tibe<I  below)  are  the  only  two  existing  genera 
of  CHch  bone  being  convex  an<l  the  f)Osterior  of  a  type  of  sauroid  fishes  which  were  very 
concave;  this  gives  greater  flexibility  to  the  numerous  in  the  secomlary  ge(»logical  epoch, 
spine,  and  enables  this  genus  (alone  among  i  extending  also  in  diminishe<l  numbers  through 
fishes)  to  m'»ve  the  head  independently  of  the  the  paltcozoic  age  at  a  time  when  reptiles  i)rop- 
trunk,  and  aNo  to  retain  the  posterior  part  of  er  did  not  exist;  they  are  foimd  from  the  low- 
the  body  in  a  curved  position.  The  gills  on  '  er  Silurian  strata  to  the  present  time,  grad- 
the  f«»ur  anhes  have  a  perfect  bifoliate  struc-  !  ually  diminishing  througli  the  tertiary  to  tlie 
ture,  mv\  iK'hiiid  the  la*«t  and  the  hyoid  lK>ne  two  existing  genera ;  they  present  one  of  the 
there  is  the  u^ual  fi-t-iure;  there  is  a  respiratory  first  steps  in  the  geological  succession  of  bony 
operiMilar  trill  as  well  as  a  pseudob ranch ia,  but  |  fishes,  at  a  time  when  thectenoids  and  cycloids 
no  blow-hole;  branchiosteiral  rays  three,  the  had  not  appeared ;  after  the  rhizinlont  reptiles 
membrane  passing  from  side  to  side,  undivide<l.  ;  and  the  common  osseous  fishes  were  create*]. 
The  anteri(»r  e<lge  of  all  the  fins  is  pr<»tei*ted  ;  the  ganoids  began  to  diminish. — The  common 
by  hanl  spiny  scales,  and  all  the  tin  rays  are  I  gar  tish  (L.  a§$eu$j  Linn.),  called  alao  bony 
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pike  and  Buffalo  fish,  attains  a  length  of  6  ft. 
The  color  is  umher  hrown  on  the  hack  and 
head,  the  sides  yellow,  and  the  helly  white ; 
there  are  circular  hlack  spots  on  the  caudal,  \ 
dorsal,  and  anal  fins.  It  is  found  in  Lakes 
Erie,  Iluron,  and  Champlain,  the  Ohio  and  its 


Gftr  Fish,  or  Gar  Pike  (Lcpidostcus  osseus). 

trihutaries,  and  other  western  rivers.  The 
great  length  of  its  juws  will  distinguish  it  from 
other  species ;  it  is  often  seen  apparently  sleep- 
ing on  the  suifnce,  and  gently  carried  round  in 
an  eddy  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  it  leaps  otten 
out  of  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  and  is  so 
swift  and  strong  a  swinuner  as  to  stem  tlie 
most  furious  rapids.  The  alligator  gar  fisih  (Z. 
feroZy  Raf.)  has  a  shorter  head,  the  jaws  form- 
ing not  (]uito  half  the  length,  broad  and  fiat  ■ 
above ;  the  skin  is  rough,  tlic  scales  imbricated 
and  sculptured;  teeth  numerous,  strong,  and 
prominent ;  tlie  upper  jaw,  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  expanding  into  a  knob  at  the  end;  the  i 
color  is  yellowish  brown.  It  inhabits  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
and  is  usually  from  4  to  C  ft.  long;  according 
to  Rafinesque,  it  attains  a  length  of  12  ft.,  and 
is  a  match  for  an  alligator;  its  impervious  coat 
of  mail,  strong  teeth,  size,  strength,  and  agility 
must  make  it  a  very  fonnidable  fish,  though 
probably  not  superior  to  the  equally  well  armed 
and  powerful  alligator.  It  may  w^ell  be  called 
the  shark  of  fresh  water,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  plncoid  group  of  fishes.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  species  described,  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  above;  but  these  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  characters  of  this 
singular  fish,  the  living  type  of  the  dominant 
family  of  its  class  during  the  carboniferous  pe- 
riod.— The  allied  genus  pohjpterug  (Geofir.), 
from  the  Nile,  Senegal,  and  other  African 
rivers,  is  characterizi'd  by  sinular  enamelled 
scales,  and  by  a  number  t)f  finlets  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  bodv  to  the  tail ;  the  " 
throat  is  covered  with  hafd,  nearly  immovable 
plates,  which  would  ^rreatly  embarrass  respi- 
ration were  it  not  for  two  openings  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  blow-  ; 
hoks  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  i 
them ;  the  lobes  of  the  tail  are  of  unequal 
size;  the  abdominal  organs  occupy  a  very  | 
small  space,  being  packed  close  to  the  spine;  \ 


the  upper  jaw  is  not  in  leTeral  pieces,  hot  tkt 
mandibles  and  skull  are  as  In  oteeoos  fiiUei 
generally ;  there  b  no  opercular  gilL  nor  |«eQdir 
branchia;   the  nostrils  are  very  compUctftil 
with  labyrinthine  gill-like  folds;  the  domarh 
is  cfBcal,  the  intestine  provided  with  a  veil 
marked  spiral  valve,  and  there  is  a  single  fia* 
creatio  ciecnm ;  the  air  bladder  is  donUe,  eon* 
municating  with  the  throat  by  a  dnct  opriiBf 
on  the  ventral  side,  and  its  arteries  are  fomcd 
by  the  anion  of  the  blood  vessels  coming  froB 
the  last  gill,  carrying  therefore  oxygeask^ 
blood. — Tiie   lepidosteus  is  by  far   the  bea 
known  and  most  interesting  of  the  BBnroid 
fishes,  and  has  been  of  aach  valne  to  palaca- 
tologists  that  it  has  been  well  aaid  by  Dngh  Mil- 
ler, in  his  *' Lectures  on  GeologyV^  that  "ii 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Upidmttwa  hd 
been  spared,  amid  the  wreck  of  genera  mi 
species,  to  serve  ns  as  a  key  by  which  to  ■- 
lock  the  marvels  of  the  ichthyology  ef  thsM 
remote  periods  of  geologic  history  appiopiklii 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  fish."     (See  Gavoob.) 

GARGAKO,  Mtate  (anc  GarganuB  Mrmt),    te 
Apennines. 

CAUBALDIy  GiMeppe,  an  Italian  patriot  I 
in  Nice,  Jnly  4,  1807.     Uia  father  c 
him  to  his  own  profeaaicm*  that  of  a 
His  second  voyage  was  to  Rome,  wi 
condition  of  that  city  made  a  deep  n 

on  his  mind,  and  led  him  into  those  k^wiui 
ary  views  which,  in  Febmary,  18S4,  r 
in  his  exile  from  Italy.    He  first  went  to  j 
seilles,  wlience  he  made  voyagca  to  ' 
ports.    Having  been  left  aick  at  C 
nople,  he  became  a  teacher  till  he  « 
an  opportunity  to  re^mbark  for  1      ■ 
whence  he  sailed  for  Tunia  and  UieBC« 
Janeiro.    At  Rio  he  met  Roaetti,  wita  i 
he  entered  into  an  nnsocceaafiil  c  m 

partnership.    About  this  ti     tZamLvo: 
rived  in  I>razil  from  U:  y.  then 

for  her  indeiiendence ;   wov  m 

with  Garibalai  and  Boaetti,      |  i 

to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  that  t  vMii 
haldi,  with  20  oonmaniona  nnoer 
embarked  in  a  small  craft  w  be 

MazzinL    Inanoiaagem       wi 
which  hebeatoflr,herec^i«^s 


Ly  nr^,«- 


«e 


in  the  neck,  which 

landed  at  Gualagnay  < 

was  treated  to  a  cerL 

being  prohibited  from 

distance  from  the< 

cape,  but  beins  !  v 

and  tortured  i        p       %       li         t  um 

extorting  from  uiu  y%n       sa  i 

favored  his  flight     aww      oth* 

trived  to  reach  Moi       lumu,  ^  ^m 

Kosetti,  and  the  two  re         d        u 

joined  a  land  ezpeditiou. 

les,  into  the  Branlian  i     r       w  %n 

do  Sul,  which  had  d< 

Until  tlie  end  of  the  war  nv  « 

the  service  of  the  repnUie  of  L  7^ 

at  sea,  though  sometmea  <  .    ] 
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the  cessation  of  hostilities  Onribahli  Tnarrie<l  a 
South  AriKTiraQ  woman,  wlio,  until  her  <leath 
in  1H41),  was  the  companion  of  all  his  dangers 
and  privations  by  sea  and  land.  After  the  war 
he  ri'turnt-d  to  Montevideo  and  taught  niathc- 
inatios,  till  Uo8a^  the  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayros, 
<k'clarod  war  a^niin.^t  Uruiruay.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  war  was  disastrous;  Montevidi*o 
was  l)i*sie;red,  and  the  minister  of  war  Vidal 
rohl)tMl  the  trt-asurv  and  Hed.  Garibaldi  or- 
ganize<l  a  tlotilla,  and  recommende<l  the  for- 
mation of  an  Italian  legion,  whichf  though 
especiallv  charged  with  the  defence  by  sea,  he 
frequently  commanded.  Montevideo  was  saveil. 
In  t  he  spring  of  1848  (taribaldi  sailed  from  South 
America  with  a  portion  of  the  Italian  legion, 
and  on  arriving  in  Piedmont  plaCiKl  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  Charles  All»ert,  by  whom  he 
was  col<lly  received.  The  king  being  defeated 
ft  few  days  later,  (Jarihaldi  with  a  few  reso- 
lute republicans  prolonged  the  resistimce  until 
forced  across  tlie  frontier  by  a  sufyerior  Aus- 
trian detachment.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
Hidoirnn.  where  the  papa!  government  rejecte<l 
him.  ( )n  the  tiight  of  the  pope  the  new  execu- 
tive pive  (Tarihaldi  a  command,  sending  him 
to  watch  tiie  Neapolitan  frontier  near  Hieti, 
where  he  remaiae<l  till  the  spring  of  1840,  when 
Avezzana,  the  new  minister  of  war,  called  him 
to  Uoiiie.  The  Freneh  expedition  to  restore 
the  pope  havintr  appeared  !>efore  Rome  on 
Ajtril  :io  (Sjiou  infantry,  2  S(pia<lrons  of  caval- 
ry, and  12  guns;,  (laribaldi  was,  with  l,2iH) 
men,  posti'd  in  some  villas  outside  the  gates. 
NotwitlHtandiiig  the  disparity  of  numbers,  he 
nttacke<l  the  rigiit  win;:  of  tlie  French,  when 
Avezzana,  who  commande*!  in  chief,  seeing 
from  the  city  wall  the  peril  of  the  Italians,  de- 
spatched 1,0(10  men  to  his  succor.  Garibaldi 
then  charjretl  the  French,  put  them  to  flight, 
[mrsued  th^m  several  miles,  and  returned  with 
:iou  pri'ioners.  The  Neapolitans  now  threat- 
ened Rt)me.  and  were  beaten  bv  Garibaldi 
at  Palestrina  and  at  Velletri.  The  French, 
stronLfly  reenforred,  having  on  June  30  gained 
ft  fi>otinir  insiile  the  wall,  the  resistance  so<m 
Ik'came  hopeless  and  the  republican  trium- 
virate. Mazzini,  Salli,  and  Armellini,  al>dicated. 
Garibaldi,  who've  men  f<»ught  bravely  to  the 
la'«t.  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle  in  the 
<»pen  cf»untry.  lie  left  Rome  to  try  to  pene- 
trate t'>  Venice  with  ab^mt  4,(m>o  men,  of  whom 
Koo  Were  nmunted,  and  marching  by  Tivoli  to 
Terni  met  the  second  Italian  legion,  which  was 
awaiting  him.  The  enemy,  in  immensely  su- 
perior numbers,  never  accejitod  a  general  en- 
gflL'ement ;  (iarii>al«li  so  adroitly  mampuvring 
ns  ti»  extricate  himself  and  leave  his  enemy  be- 
hin«l  him  every  time  he  a]>peared  to  l)e  sur- 
roundetl.  <>n  .luly  30  ho  reached  San  Marino, 
liis  force  beimr  re<luced  to  l.SOo  men,  and  there 
he  found  in  hi-;  front  a  fresh  Austrian  annv  in 
addition  to  the  i:i,OoO  pre-i.-^im:  on  his  rear. 
Terms  were  now  pilfered,  to  the  effect  that 
there  -hoiild  !»e  a  ireueral  anmestv  and  all 
^hoIlI<l  ret'irn  home,  the  arms  beinj  surrendered 
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to  the  republic  of  San  Marino.  Such  conditions 
would  have  been  accepted  had  a  few  French 
belonging  to  the  second  legion  been  permitted 
to  return  to  Switzerland ;  but  as  it  was  insisted 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  the  otter  of 
the  Austrians  was  rejected,  and  at  night  about 
half  the  force  (the  rest  chose  to  surrender) 
made  their  way  toward  Cesena;  and  tliough 
vigorously  pursued,  the  remnimt,  2U0  in  num- 
ber, embarked  from  Cesenatico  in  some  fishing 
boats  on  Aug.  2.  Toward  nightfall  they  were 
descried  by  the  Austrian  tt^et ;  some  were 
captured,  and  the  rest  scattered.  In  the  boat 
with  Garibaldi  were  his  wife  and  a  few  of  tho 
most  compromised  ;  these  gained  tho  shore 
and  dispersed  in  twos  and  threes.  Two  days 
later  Anna  (faribaldi,  who  had  refused  to  leave 
her  husband,  being  worn  out  by  fatigue,  died. 
Ciaribaldi  made  his  way  from  the  east  to  the 
west  coast,  while  the  punishment  of  death  was 
decreed  for  whosoever  gave  him  bread,  water, 
or  shelter.  At  Chiavari  he  was  arreste<l  and 
conducted  to  Genoa.  Banished  from  Sardinia, 
he  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
declined  a  public  reception  offered  him,  and 
earned  a  living  by  making  candles  in  a  manu- 
factory on  Staten  Island  till  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  resuming  tho  occupation  of  a  mar- 
iner. Ho  made  some  voyages  in  the  Pacific, 
and  in  about  three  years  returned  to  New  York 
in  command  of  a  Peruvian  bark.  Having  lost 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  caro 
of  his  three  children,  ho  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  return  to  Nice,  where  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement. In  the  beginning  of  IHoD,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Austria,  he  was 
invit4;d  by  the  Sardinian  government  to  form 
a  corps,  which  became  celebrate<l  as  the  **  II  unt- 
ers  of  the  Alps  "  ( Cueriatori  dtlle  AIpi).  I  >e- 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  cr<)ssed 
into  northern  I^»mbardy  with  a  small  force, 
beat  several  Austrian  detachments,  and  ren- 
dered impr>rtant  services  to  tlio  Italian  cause 
throughout  the  war.  In  May,  lrt<>o,  with  about 
1,000  volunteers,  he  sailed  from  (leiioa  for 
Si<*ily,  landed  at  Marsala,  t<K)k  Palenno  and 
Messina,  and  became  dictator  tif  the  island. 
He  then  crosse<l  the  strait,  in  Septeml»er  en- 
tered Naples,  won  a  victory  on  the  Volturno, 
and  was  joined  by  tho  Sardinian  army,  which 
had  advance<l  from  the  north,  and  completed 
tho  overthrow  of  King  Francis.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  now  merged  in  that  of 
Italy,  Garibaldi  resigning  tho  dictatorship  an<l 
retiring  to  the  small  island  of  Caprera.  In  1801 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. In  April.  1862,  ho  was  appointe«l  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  national  (ruard.  While  ho 
was  engago<l  in  enlisting  volunteers,  he  pub- 
lishe<l  on  July  20  an  appeal  to  the  Hunpirians 
to  rise  against  Austria.  This  brought  him  into 
collision  with  his  own  goveniment ;  several  of 
his  ofUcers  and  men  wore  arrested  and  dis- 
armed, and  he  retire<l  to  Caprera  and  began  to 
plan  for  an  attack  on  Rome.  Napoleon  HI. 
sent  vessels  to  blockade  the  Sicilian  coast  to 
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prevent  Garibaldi  from  passing  to  the  mainland. 
He  however  succeeded  in  crossing  with  a  force 
of  about  2,200  men,  nearly  ail  of  whom  were 
captured,  Aug.  28,  near  Aspromonte,  where 
Garii)aldi  was  seriously  wounded  and  made  a 
prisoner,  lie  was  releai>ed  in  October,  and  was 
permitied  to  return  to  his  island.  He  retired 
from  the  clianiber  of  deputies  in  January,  18(>4. 
In  1800  he  coinuianded  a  corps  of  volunteers 
against  the  Austrians,  and  engaged  in  some 
operations  in  the  Tyrol;  but  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  before  he  had  much  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  himself,  and  he  returned 
to  Caprera.  In  1807  he  organized  another 
army  for  the  c<>n«iuest  of  Rome,  but  the  gov- 
ernment resolving  to  suppress  the  movement, 
Garibaldi  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  short  de- 
tention as  a  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Caprera, 
where  he  was  watched  by  a  ship  of  war  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  to  the  mainland.  This  watch 
he  evaded,  and  in  October  he  was  again  in 
Florence.  A  week  after  ho  joined  the  insur- 
gents on  the  Roman  frontier.  Four  days  la- 
ter (Oct.  20)  ho  defeated  the  papal  troops  at 
Monte  Rotondo ;  but  on  Nov.  3  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  tlie  French  and  papal  forces  at  Mentana. 
On  his  way  back  to  Caprera  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  His  protest  as  an  Italian 
deputy  and  an  American  citizen  effected  his 
release  atlter  a  few  weeks.  From  this  time 
for  a  considerable  period  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment in  his  island  homo.  In  October,  1870,  on 
the  establisliment  of  the  French  republic,  ho 
arrived  in  Tours,  and  otlered  his  services  to 
the  government  of  the  national  defence.  On 
the  10th  he  was  made  a  general  of  division 
in  the  French  army  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  irregular  forces  in  the  Vosges ;  but  he 
had  little  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  field.  In  February,  1871,  he  was  elected 
for  Paris  and  several  departments  as  deputy 
to  the  national  assembly;  but  at  the  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  that  body  at  Rordeaux  on  the 
12th,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  his  command  in 
the  army,  and  returned  to  Caprera.  Garibaldi 
has  appeared  as  a  novelist  in  Cantoni  il  tolon- 
tnrio  (1870),  and  in  Clelia^  ovrero  il  gorerno 
liwri'ico :  liomn  th'l  »erolo  XIX,  (1870).  The 
hitter  has  been  translated  into  English,  under 
the  title  •*Rnlo  of  the  Monk,  or  Rome  in  the 
10th  Century ''  (1870).  In  1873  he  published  a 
p<K*ni,  Lf  miln  tfi  MarMla, — See  his  **  Auto- 
biography," edited  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  trans- 
lated into  knglish  bv  W.  Robson  (London, 
180(»);  **Life  of  (Jen.  Garibaldi,  written  by 
Himself,  with  Sketches  of  his  Companions  in 
Anns,'-  translated  by  Thocwlore  Dwight  (New 
York,  18»;«));  and  *' Garibaldi  at  Cjiprera,"  by 
Col.  Veecfji,  witli  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
(London,  1802). — Menotti,  one  of  his  sons, 
took  an  important  part  in  the  Italian  move- 
ments. At  Aspromonte,  Aug.  28,  1802,  he  as 
w»-ll  as  his  father  was  wounded,  and  both  were 
c.-irried  as  prisoners  to  Spezia,  but  were  soon 
rt-liM-Jcd,  In  1807,  durinjr  the  march  on  Rome, 
he  roini:i:tn<ied  the  (laribaldians  in  the  absence 


of  his  father.  Tie  went  with  him  to  Fnacc  h 
1870,  and  like  him  received  a  French  eommind: 
but  his  action  during  the  Franco-Gennan  vv 
was  comparatively  unini|>ortant. — Kict-ioin.  i 
younger  son,  who  had  also  served  xoAtt  hk 
father  in  Italy,  was  perhaps  more  nceear^l 
than  either  his  father  or  brother  dariiu  tbe 
war  of  187(^^71.  He  made  a  saccesjKfal  tsx^v 
on  the  German  garrison  of  Chatilhin-Mir->tfi»s. 
Nov.  ID,  1870,  and,  in  conducting  o|ierst>>a* 
under  his  father's  command,  gave  evidence  of 
considerable  military  talent. 

GARLAXD,  a  county  of  Arkansas.    See  Viat 
Springs. 

CABUC,  the  bnlb  of  the  aUium  sotirva.  i 
plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the  onion  (J.  a|>«i 
and  the  leek  {A.  porrum).  The  plant  m  pefts- 
nial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  sonthern  partus 
Europe,  but  its  native  place  is  not  cvrttiilj 
known.  In  most  countries  it  is  cultivated.  i&4 
has  been  esteemed  from  tlie  remotest  timet  tf 
an  article  of  food  or  as  a  condiment.  Tl« 
plant  has  flat  leaves,  somewhat  like  those  J 
the  leek,  and  at  the  base  a  bulb  which  u  mi^ 
up  of  live  or  six  bulblcts,  cnlK*d  ^*  clovtrs,*'  vluck 
are  of  an  oblong  shape,  flattened,  and  pointed 
at  the  apex ;  they  are  enclosed  in  nnmcnw 
layers  of  thin,  pa|>ery  skin,  which  is  osail^ 
white,  but  in  one  of  the  garden  Tarieticfl  ro»- 
colored.  The  flower  stem  is  about  18  iaite 
hijrh,  and  bears  an  umbel  of  pink  or  pu|M 
flowers,  which  are  often  intermixed  with  mA 
bulbs.  The  bulbs  are  taken  up  attached  to  Us 
stem,  and  when  dried  in  the  son  are  tied  is* 
gether  in  bunches  like  onions.  GarBc  kii  • 
strong  peculiar  odor  called  alliac«o«s,  ladt 
bitter  and  acrid  taste.  A  highly  riseid  Jm 
may  be  exi)ressed  from  it,  so  Cenaeioas  tkil 
when  dried  it  makes  a  cement  for 
By  distilling  the  bulbs  with  water  a  tci; 
tile  essential  oil  is  obtained,  which 
a  high  degree  the  peculiar  propertias 
bulbs.  It  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature  1 
even  raise  blisters  upon  the  sikin.  « 
detected  in  this  oil^  combined  w***"  * 
calle<l  allyle,  consisting  of  C«Hi. 
is  used  as  food  or  medicine,  i  r 
applied  externally,  this  oil  is  ra  Jlr  , 
and  its  nresence  is  soon  perceiT^w  « 
and  in  tne  secretions  of  the  body. 
ate  use  is  thonght  to  be  beneficial  fin 
lant  properties  in  quickening  the  • 
exciting  the  nervous  system,  Ac.  a*  ■ 
cine  it  is  most  employed  in  exte  I 
tions,  as  a  sedative  in  fevers,  <  < 

and  spasmodic  disordera  of  i  ^j 

ber  of  species  of  aUium  are  a»       »>-« 
country,  and  are  known  as  wild  ^ 
leek ;  one  (A,  rineaie)^  introduced 
is  now  thoroughly  naturalised 
states,  and  is  a  troublesome  we 
frequently  in  pastures,  and  imi 
agreeable  o<lor  to  the  milk  and 
animals  that  eat  it ;  when  it  or 
fields  it  seriously  iivinres  the 
grain  is  cleaned  with  great  e 
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d  garden  garlic,  has  long  been  cnltivated 
I  ornamental  {)lant.  It  bears  an  nmbel  of 
I  golden  yellow  flowers  about  a  foot  high ; 
oatinent  is  the  same  as  that  of  tulips  and 
r  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
E3iEAlT,  Fraaf«to  Xaflefy  a  Canadian  bitto- 

born  in  Quebec,  June  15,  1809,  died  Feb. 
j66.  lie  was  admitted  as  a  notarj  in 
,  and  became  clerk  of  the  legislative  as- 
ly,  member  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
tion,  and  city  clerk  of  Quebec,  holding 
ast  named  oflice  from  about  1845  till  his 
).  His  Ilistoire  du  Canadii  depuU  ta  d^ 
rrteju3'/ud  nos  jours  (3  vols.  8vo,  Quebec, 
-^C  ;  3d  ed.,  1859)  has  been  translated 
English.  Ho  also  published  a  volume  of 
lis  in  England  and  i  ranee. 
ENET,  the  name  of  a  mineral  speciea,  pre- 
ng  many  varieties ;  also  applied  bj  Dana 
signate  a  section  of  the  silicates;  and  in 
>gy  it  \»  the  name  of  a  rock  made  up  of 

variety  of  the  mineral.  The  garnet  is 
>sed  to  have  been  sometimes  included  by 
mcient:}  in  their  names  earbunculuM  and 
inthus.     In  its  more  perfect  forms  it  is  a 

and  when  cut  and  polished  bears  some 
iblance  to  the  ruby  in  color,  transparency, 
ustro.  Some  of  the  precious  varieties  are 
ignished  by  the  names  Syrian  and  oriental, 
dso  almandine,  from  Alabanda,  the  place 
e  in  tile  time  of  Pliny  they  were  cut  and 
bed.    ThOv<ie  and  the  black  varieties  also 

been  much  used  in  Europe,  strung  to- 
}r  like  beads  for  necklaces.  Those  most 
med  in  jewelry  are  obtained  from  Coy- 
i^egu,  and  Greenland.     A  single  crystal  of 

8^  lines  by  6^  has  been  sold  for  about 
Its  crystals  are  rhomboidal  and  trape- 
1  dodecahedrons  and  variously  modified 
3.  Its  hardness  is  from  6*5  to  7*5 ;  specific 
ty  3*15  to  4*3.  It  is  met  with  of  various 
s,  as  red,  brown,  black,  yellow,  white,  and 
1,  and  with  a  vitreous  or  resinous  lustre, 
nling  to  its  composition  it  has  been  di- 
I  into  six  sub-species,  all  of  which  pass  into 
mother  by  insensible  shades  of  difference ; 
are  all  silicates  of  ditlerent  protoxides  or 
cides;  as:  1,  the  alumina-lime  garnet,  a 
te  of  alumina  and  lime,  of  which  the  cin- 
•n  stone  or  essonite  is  an  example ;  2,  the 
ina*mai;nesiii  garnet ;  3.  the  alumina-iron 
*t,  a  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and 

as  alinandine  and  a  variety  of  the  com- 

garnet;  4.  alumina-manganese  garnet, 
1  also  manganesinn  garnet;  5,  iron-lime 
•t,  composed  of  silicates  of  the  peroxide  of 
and  of  lime,  as  tiio  black  garnet  and  a 
ty  of  the  common  garnet;  6,  lime-chrome 
t,  as  the  emerahl-firreon  ouvarouvite  of 
a.     The  silicic  a<i<l  in  these  varies  from 

44  per  cent.  Their  comiK)sition  is  repre- 
il  by  the  general  formula  8R0,  RtOi, 
I,  in  whieh  IU>  represt.'nts  either  one  of 
rot«>xidi';*  tliat  may  he  present,  and  R«Ot 
-  tlie  alumina  ( AI..O,),  or  the  peroxide  of 
Fe3<  >i  K  or  nt\  hroiiio  (^CraOj).     According  , 


to  Odling,  the  formula  Is  RtVtSiOi,  in  which 
R^Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  or  Mn,  and  V=Fe,  Al,  or  Mn. 
Garnets  are  ea^y  melted  by  the  blowpipe ;  and 
some  varieties,  as  the  melanite  or  black  garnet 
found  in  the  lavas  of  Veauviua,  appear  to  be  a  di- 
rect product  of  the  frui<ni  of  their  ingredients. 
The  iron-lime  gameta,  of  which  this  is  a  varietv,* 
containing  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  lime, 
might  be  advantageously  employed  both  aa 
iron  ore  and  fiux  in  the  manumoture  of  iron, 
mixed  with  other  ores  more  rich  in  iron  and 
deficient  in  silica.  They  Are^nentlv  occnr  in 
the  vicinity  of  iron  ores,  and  m  beda  of  great 
extent,  forming  a  true  garnet  rock,  and  ttaok 
their  highly  ferruginous  appearance  have  in 
some  instances  been  misti^Lcn  for  iron  ores. — 
Crystals  of  garnet  are  common  in  the  granite 
rocks  and  the  metamorphic  slates  and  lime- 
stones in  almost  all  localities  where  these  are 
found;  but  when  most  abundant  and  large, 
they  are  conunonly  rough  and  unsightly.  In 
the  gold  region  they  abound  in  the  dates,  and 
in  some  instances  where  the  rock  that  con- 
tained them  has  crumbled  away  they  are  left 
loose  upon  the  surface,  so  that  tliey  mi^t 
easily  be  shovelled  up  by  cart  loads. 

GAUISB,  AMpke,  a  French  eclectic  philoso- 
pher, bom  m  Pans,  March  27,  1801,  died  in 
May,  1864.  lie  aided  Jouflh>y  in  translating 
the  works  of  Thomas  Reid,  was  in  1827  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college 
at  Versailles^,  and  afterwara  promoted  to  a 
chah*  in  Paris.  He  meanwhile  published  his 
PreeU  de  ptyehologiey  and  a  complete  edition 
of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Descartes.  In 
18S8  he  succeeded  JouffVoy  as  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  the  following 
year  produced  his  Comparaiton  d€  la  ptfehtdo^ 
gu  stdsla  phrenologie.  He  published  in  1860 
a  IVaUe  de  morals  soeiah,  and  in  1858  a  Traiti 
de$  faculte$  de  Pdme^  which  won  a  prize  from 
the  French  academy.  His  last  work,  2>s  la 
moraUdani  Vantiquitl^  was  published  in  1865, 
with  an  introduction  by  Pr^vost-Paradol. 

ClEMIEl,  Charits  Ccm^M  Thsnai,  a  French 
author,  bom  in  Anxerre,  Sept  21,  1746,  died 
there,  Jan.  24,  1795.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Plesas,  and  became  an  advocate, 
though  the  weakness  of  his  voice  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  speak  in  public  In  1770  he  b^g^ 
to  publish  in  the  Mereure  ds  Drance^  under  the 
nom  ds  plums  of  **  MademoiseUe  Raigner  de 
Malfontame,'*  dramatic  proverbs,  whose  .inge- 
nuity and  sprightliness  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  governess  of  the  young  princess  de 
Cond^  and  Gamier  was  soon  en^iged  to  write 
proverbs  to  be  acted  for  the  special  amusement 
of  the  princess  at  the  abbey  of  Panthemont 
In  1791  he  was  made  commis$air€  du  roi  at 
Paris,  and  in  1798  was  sent  by  the  revolution- 
ary government  to  his  native  city  as  commis- 
sioner, which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 
Among  his  worxs  are  Xouteaux  protsrhm  dra* 
matiquet  (8vo,  Paris,  1784),  and  various  novels. 
He  also  collected  and  edited  the  Cabinstdm 
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''*:...-:  •:::,:,'.  jj'Z'i  ha  &  t::i-:r'::.&r.<:i3e  broker  in    ding  hs  fcoierk  which  commoiucnte  wish  21 

z'i.'.i  ':.-:  :. ..r.1  :1::.^  v^  &:*.cL<i  :Lc  &:::iLZ3  of    <icp<&ruzie:;i&  the  lot^l  riirer  nAvigatioB 

t..<  ^^,r-:t  ;l-?*>-.1^:.  Ls  ^LlcL  aMctl  11  ti.e  rev-    I'&sin  is  aboct  1.«m>j  m.     Large  ^ffiifh 

•/..*.  ,r.  '/  'tz'.j.  Iro  >.  &£.'!  in  wi.ioh  Lis  elder    to  Bonie&cx.  where  it  forms  a  U^pe 

r^r.'.-.^r  £*.!>;rir.t;  JoscpL  Loul-  >  I ^j I -'-*:<  &cte^    At  Tuoloo^  it  is  joined  bj  the  canal «■ 

&£.  ..v.p-/rtii:::  j.^sr.     Iq  1'=:42  Le  was  elected  to    dL  bj  mean»  of  which  and  bj  thii  ri 

t:.4  '.n.i£:.>:r  o:  <i>jp-.r[c9.  &&•!  bec&mc  at  once    Mediterranean  is  connected  with  the        ■ 

or.-:  M  '..'.r:  n:ari'';hc-t  iLembers  of  the  oppo»i-    Biscaj.     The  basin  of  the  Garonne 

i.'jT^  ar.'i  In  iS47  Wju  ono  o:  the  most  active    a  tract  of  coontrr  aLoat   165  m.       bh 

pro::.ot*:r9  of  the  re:orm  tir^iiilvju.     He  was    leoj^  and  breadth.     The  npper  j        & 

rori'p>.:;ou*  ar.'ion:^  th>^^e   who  in  Februarj.    course    lies   through   narrow    defilva         ■ 

I^*",  fapf/^^arod  hi  the  banqnt-t  of   Paris,  in    much  obstructed ;   from  Tonli      d  it 

*!pir-:  of  thu  prohibition  of  the  government,    but  shallow,  and  navigation  b»        v 

On  Fh^f.  'i\  \i*:  was  appointed  a  member  of  the    impeded  bj  the  debris  which  it  \n 

pr'#v'>iorj.'&l  (fovornmciit.  then  major  of  Paris,    as  far  as  Marmande,  aboat  50  m.  kv 

afi'i  on  March  5  bv  &ucc«;e<Ied  M.  GoudcLacx    deaux.     Its  banks  are  fertile  and 

as(  r;.irii->t<;r  of  finance.     He  decreed  as  such        ClBOS!fE|  Hailei    See  Hauts-Gaj 

t.j':  M.p^/piilar  ad'Iitional  tax  of  4o  centimes,        GiUUED,  a  central  ooonty  of  V 

'.^  i..'  h  frreatly  contributed  toward  the  over-    bounded  N.  by  the  Kentnckj  tivei 

thro'.^'  of  the  rtpuhlic.    As  a  member  of  the    Dick's  river;  area,  S50  sq.  m. ;   pc«. 

conntittjent  a?«eiiibly.  ho  submitteil  a  remark-    10,376,  of  whom  3,404  were  coIqiw. 

aMi;  n-port  on  the  financial  situation,  and  in    hilly  or  rolling  surtace,  and  a  • 

May  left  the  finance  department  to  enter  the    chief  productions  in  1870  wekv 

executivf*  coinmi^-ifpn  of   fivo  appointed  by    of  wheat,  25,207  of  rre,   578,eoi   «■ 

tbt;  as!44.inhly.      On  the  insurrection  of  June    com,  84,456  of  oats^  86,842  1     .  of  1 

this  cornmithiou   had  to  rertign  its  power  to    32,115  of  tobacco.    There  v      e  S» 

Cit-Ai.  Caviiignac;  and  (rarnier-Pa^rOs,  after  the  .  1,442  mules  and  asses,  7.606  <  4.4i« 

expiration  of  his  term  as  deputy,   rendered    and  16,613  swine;  6  c        kv  m 

nnffopular  by  the  tax  of  45  centimes,  was  not    distilleries.    Capital,  L     ;i 

r«:r]c-r:«;d.      Tho  democratic  party  nominated        GlBKEITy  the  TT.  couii^>  vi 

him  uu'ain  in  1>)57,  but  he  was  defeated  by    dcring  on  Pennsylvania  and 

/iriiile  Ollivier.     In  18i)4  he  became  a  member  ,  from  which  it  is  separated  on       1  & 

of  the  corps  legislatif,  and  devoted  his  labors  ',  Potomac  river,  formed  in  1872  k         i 

Hpecially  to  questions  of  finance  and  forei^  i  co. ;  area,  690  sq.  m. ;  no|>.  in  .      ■• 

r«  lations.     At  the  downfall  of  tlie  empire  m  ;  It  is  watered  by  the  Y<        li 

1H70  ho  was  one  of  tho  deputies  sent  to  the    ents  of  the  Potomac.         ml  ■ 

hotel  (levillo.  and  was  installed  a  member  of  the    mountainous,  and  is  coi       di 

goverumunt  of  national  defence.    At  the  elec-  j  foresta    Bitominoos  o  u 

tions  of  Fob.  8,  1871.  he  faile<l  to  gain  a  seat,  !  suitable  for  the  manal«wi        w  « 

and  retired  to  private  life.     Ho  has  pulilished  ■  fire-brick  clay  abound,    luv 

I'n  ipUode  da  la  n'rolution  de  1848,  rhnpot    are  suitable  for  pasture,  1 

dtH  ATt  ren  timet  (185n);  JIUtoirc  de  la  revolu-  ,  of  hay,  gnun,  and  potatowa 

tion  dr  1848  (8  voU.  8vo,  l8j;0-'t;2);  a  contin-    traversed  by  tho  Baltimore  and        j 

nation,  entitled   L* Ifietoire  de  la  eommUiion    Capital,  Oakland. 

« j-.V ////><«(  I'liris,  ]8('.lt):  and  in  December,  1873,  i      GAREETT,  Ettnkctt,  1       1 

thi-  mnipletion  of  the  work.  born  in  London  in  1887.         «  . 

G1K0.V\K  (anc.   iiiirm/imiu   a   river  of   S.    medicine  at  Middlesex  h* 
PVan<-e,  wliiih  derives  its  name  from  its  two    after  |>erfecting  her  knowle<       ■&       <  m 

head   !«triani'<.  tho  (iar.    which   rises  in  the    Edinburgh,  and  the  Lond« 
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ceivo'l  the  diploma  of  L.  S.  A.  in  ISG/),  and 
the  degree  of  M.  I),  was  granted  to  her  in 
1S7<^  l>y  tlie  university  of  Paris.  She  ac- 
quired a  considerable  practice  in  London  as  a 
physician  for  women  and  children,  and  also 
iKJcame  known  as  a  writer  on  medical  and  so- 
cial questions,  and  as  an  advocate  of  woman's 
rights.  She  was  general  medical  attendant  of 
St  Mary's  dispensary  from  1806  to  1870,  wlien 
she  l>ecame  a  visiting  physician  of  the  East 
London-  hospital  for  children  and  dispensary 
for  women.  At  the  first  election  of  members 
<if  the  metropolitan  school  board  under  the 
new  education  act,  at  the  close  of  1870,  she 
received  in  the  district  of  Marylebone  upward 
of  40,fX)0  votes,  being  20,000  votes  more  than 
any  other  candidate  in  any  other  part  of  London. 
Among  the  other  successful  candidates  were 
Miss  I)avies,  Prof.  Iluxlcy,  and  Lord  Lawrence. 
Since  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Anderson  in  1871 
she  has  been  known  as  Dr.  Anderson-Garrett. 
GARRETTSON,  Frvebom,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Marvland  in  1752,  died  in  New 
Y.irk,  Sept.  20,  1827.  He  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  in  1775,  travelled  extensively  in 
several  of  the  states,  and  in  1784  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1788  he  com- 
inence<l  his  labors  in  tiie  state  of  New  York. 
In  1791  he  married  Miss  Livingston  of  Rhine- 
beck,  and  confined  his  subsequent  labors  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. He  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
emancipated  a  nuni!)er  of  slaves.  At  his  death 
lio  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the  perpetual 
8Upi>ort  of  a  missionary. 

€iRRI€K,  DaTid,  an  En<rlish  actor,  born  in 
Hereford,  Feb.  2o,  1710,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
20, 1771).  Ilis  grandfatJier  Garric,  or  Garri<jue, 
was  a  French  Protestant  who  took  refuge  in 
England  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  His  father,  a  captain  in  the  English 
army,  settled  at  Lichfield  on  half  pay,  and  with 
difficulty  inaintaine<l  a  family  of  seven  children. 
At  the  age  of  lu  l)avid  was  sent  to  a  grammar 
school.  He  was  a  great  mimic,  and  at  11  act- 
ed  before  a  select  audience  with  great  applause. 
He  was  manager  of  the  company,  and  applied 
to  Johnson  for  a  prologue,  but  without  success. 
In  1728  or  ^20  he  went  to  Li.sbon  to  visit  on 
uncle,  a  consi<lerable  wine  merchant,  where  ho 
amused  dinner  parties  by  repeating  verses  and 
j>opular  speeches.  He  returned  the  next  year 
to  England,  and  attended  the  theatres  at  Lon- 
don duriuiT  occasional  visits  there.  At  18  be 
was  one  of  the  three  scholars  at  Dr.  Johnson's 
academy.  In  March,  17'M\  he  set  out  with  his 
master  for  L«>ndon.  Johnson  and  Garrick  en- 
tered the  metropolis  with  little  money  and  a 
single  letter  of  intnMluction.  Garrick  began  to 
stndy  law,  but  poverty  interrupted  his  course. 
His  uncle  s<M»n  after  died,  leaving  him  £1,000, 
nm\  he  next  commenced  business  as  a  wine 
merchant,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  but 
the  f»artnt*rship  was  soon  dissolved.  He  was 
Do\r  constant  at  the  tlieatres,  wrote  theatrical 
critiriitms,   practised  declamation,  and   in  the 


summer  of  1741  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  actor  at  Ipswich,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Lyddal,  taking  the  part  of  Aboan  in  the  play 
of  "  Oroonoko."  His  face  was  blackened,  and 
he  trembled  with  difiSdence;  but  the  provincial 
audience  was  delighted.  He  soon  tried  comio 
parts,  and  as  Harlequin  his  success  was  com- 
plete. But  when  he  applied  for  employment 
to  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  both  r<^'ected  him.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  at  a  little  playhouse  in 
Goodman's  fields,  Oct.  19, 1741,  acting  Richard 
III.  w^ith  great  effect.  His  fame  spread  rapid- 
ly ;  the  great  theatres  were  deserted,  and  all 
the  fashion  came  to  Goodman's  fields.  He 
next  made  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  for 
£500  a  year.  In  1742  he  went  to  Dublin, 
and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In 
1743  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Pitt,  afterward 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  of  Lyttelton.  Pitt  wrote 
him  complimentary  verses,  and  Lyttelton 
praised  him  in  his  **  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.'* 
Garrick  was  now  the  first  of  English  actors ; 
he  excelled  in  comedy,  farce,  tragedy,  and  pan- 
tomime. In  1745  he  again  visited  Dublin,  and 
was  for  a  time  joint  manager  there  with  Sheri- 
dan. In  1747  ho  bought  a  half  interest  in 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  on  Sept.  20  opened 
his  management  with  the  famous  prologue  writ- 
ten by  Johnson.  He  soon  after  brought  out 
Johnson's  **  Irene  "  with  considerable  profit  to 
the  author.  In  1749  Garrick  married  tho 
German  dancer  Mile.  Violette,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  him  £0,000.  She  was  accom- 
plished, intelligent,  and  a  faithful  wife,  and 
survived  him  till  1822,  when  she  died  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  98.  In  1753  Garrick  brought  out 
"The  Gamester,"  by  Edwin  Moore;  he  refused 
Home's  **  Douglas  "  in  1750.  He  was  singular- 
ly sensitive,  trembled  before  adverse  criticism, 
and  assiduously  courted  the  critics.  In  Sep- 
tember, 17C3,  ho  went  to  tho  continent,  and 
was  received  everywhere  with  attention  and 
respect.  He  returned  in  1765,  and  in  Novem- 
ber reappeared  in  **  Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
at  the  command  of  the  king,  amid  unbounded 
applause,  having  opened  the  performance  with 
an  address  to  the  public  which  was  called  for 
on  the  ten  succeeding  nights.  In  September, 
1769,  he  arranged  a  jubilee  in  honor  of  Shake- 
speare at  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  continued 
three  days,  and  which  he  afterward  represent- 
e<l  for  92  successive  nights  at  Drury  Lane.  In 
1773,  his  partner,  Mr.  Lacy,  having  died,  tho 
whole  management  of  the  theatre  fell  to  his 
charge.  His  health  failing,  he  now  seldom  act- 
ed; and  on  June  10,  1776,  after  having  played 
a  round  of  his  old  and  favorite  characters,  he 
took  his  leave  of  tho  stage  in  tho  part  of  Don 
Felix,  in  the  comedy  of  *'  The  Wonder,"  tho 
performance  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  decayed  actors,  which  he  had 
originated.  Having  amassed  a  very  consider- 
able fortune,  he  now  retired  to  eiyoy  it.  His 
villa  at  Hampton  was  adorned  with  all  the 
charms  of  luxury  and  taste.     Bishops  and 
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princes  visited  the  retired  actor,  and  Hannah 
More  here  passed  many  ajrrceahle  hours.  His 
later  years  were  filled  with  suffering.  The 
jfout  and  gravel,  to  which  he  had  long  been 
subject,  returned  upon  him  with  increasing 
severity.  lie  was  buried  on  Feb.  1,  1770,  be- 
neath the  monument  of  Shakespeare.  His 
talents  were  singularly  versatile.  Ho  wrote 
farces  and  comic  pieces,  conversed  well,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  literary  club.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  every  kind  of  acting.  His  comic  turn 
led  hhu  to  delight  in  broad  farces,  in  feats  of 
dexterity,  and  ludicrous  transformations.  As 
Hamlet  he  tilled  his  audience  with  horror  and 
melancholy ;  as  Lear  he  rose  to  the  height  of 
tragic  power.  He  was  of  middle  size,  delicate 
in  form,  and  quick  in  movement,  wanting  that 
dignity  of  appearance  which  has  distinguished 
80  many  other  actors.  His  memory,  too,  some- 
times* failed  him,  and  he  would  repeat  a  line  be- 
fore ho  could  recover  himself.  But  his  voice 
was  melodious  and  clear,  his  countenance  ani- 
mated, and  his  sensitive  temperament^  even  in 
his  silence,  governed  the  si)ectator.  His  thrills 
of  feeling  communicated  themselves  by  look, 
gesture,  and  position.  He  was  somewhat  vain, 
but  good-humored  and  placable,  and  a  kind 
friend.  In  sj»ito  of  a  cert^iin  want  of  dignity 
in  his  manners,  and  a  constant  at!ectation,  ho 
was  respecte<l  and  liked. — See  *'  Life  of  Gar- 
rick,''  by  P.  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.,  London,  1868). 
GiRRISOX,  WllliaiD  Lloyd,  an  American  abo- 
litionist, born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 
1804.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick.  His  father,  Abgah 
(Jarrison,  was  master  of  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  West  India  trade,  and  a  man  of  some  lite- 
rary ability  and  taste ;  but  ho  became  intem- 
perate, and  abandoned  his  family  while  liis 
children  were  young.  The  mother,  left  in  ut- 
ter poverty,  became  a  professional  nurse,  and 
in  1814  went  to  Lynn.  William  was  at  first 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  but  afterward 
sent  to  school  at  Newburyport,  partly  sup- 
porting himself  by  aiding  a  wood  sawyer.  In 
1815  he  went  with  his  mother  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  a  year  in  the  capacity  of 
an  errand  boy,  and  then  returned  to  Newbary- 
I^ort.  In  1818  ho  was  indentured  to  Ephraim 
W.  Allen,  editor  of  the  **  Newburyport  Her- 
ald/' to  learn  the  art  of  printing,  and  when 
only  10  or  17  years  of  age  began  to  write  up- 
on political  anil  other  topics  for  the  *' Herald," 
carefully  preserving  his  incognito,  and  once 
received  through  tlio  post  office  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  his  master,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  continue  to  write.  He  soon  com- 
menced writing  also  for  other  journals,  and  a 
series  of  articles  whi<'h  he  wrote  for  the  "Sa- 
lem Gazette,'*  under  the  signature  of  "  Aristi- 
«K-s,"  attracted  much  attention  in  i>olitical  cir- 
'•li'S.  •;,  In  1><26  he  became  the  pr(>prii.'tor  and 
«'ditor  of  a  journal  in  his  native  town,  called 
the  **Free  Press,"  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
IL*  then  worked  for  a  time  as  a  journeyman  in 
Boston.      In  1827  he  became  the  editor  of  the 


"  National  PhilaDthropist  ^'  in  that  city,  tbi 

first  journal  ever  cstabliBhe^l  to  advoca:«  tki 

cause  of  "total  abstinence ;*'  and  in  1S39  U 

joined  a  friend  in  tbe  pablication  of  the  "Joir- 

nal  of  the  Times"  at  Bennington,  Vl   Vm 

journal  supported  John  Qaincj  Adam*  fcr  tbt 

presidency,  and  was  in  part  devoted  to  p«Mt, 

temperance,  anti-sLiTei7,  ancf  other  refaw: 

but  it  failed  to  receive  an  adequate  M^p^ 

During  his  residence  in   Bennington  he  k«> 

duced  considerable  excitement  apon  th«         i 

of  slavery,  not  only  in  that  place  bat 

out  the  state,  in  consequence  of  whim 

was  transmitted  to  congress  an  x« 

memorial  more  numeroasly  signeu  uhm 

similar  paper  previously  aabniitted  to     1 1 

Bei^amm  Lnndy,  on  advocate  of 

abolition  of  slavery,  was  then  e  u- 

lishing  the  **  Genius  of  Univet       j         »• 

tion ''  at  Baltimore.     He  had  mei       . » 

during  the  previous  year  in  B<      a, 

ceived  from  him  timely  assistancv  m  b 

his  cause  to  the  notice  of  the  people 

city.    Wishing  for  a  coa^utor,  he  vent  ui 

nington  and  engaged  Mr.  Garrison  to 

in  the  editorship  of  bis  Journal.     <  * 

1829,  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  in  lum 

church,  Boston,  an  address  which  ezcitta 

crol  attention  by  the  boldness  and  vipir 

assault  upon  slavery.     In  the  antonin  be 

his  labors  in  Baltimore  as  Joint  editor  \ 

Lundy  of  the  "  Genius  of  Universal  1 

tion,'*  and  in  the  first  number  issued 

supervision  ho  made  a  distinct  aroib— 

doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  ai 

of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of  the 

Lundy  did  not  concur  with  him 

trine,  but  as  each  of  t        appendcv  um 

to  his  articles,  the  difft- n      e  interposed  *i 

rier  to  hearty  co6perati<         The,  I 

bold  and  uncompronusii      to     .  pn       h 

siderablo  ezcitemant  bbmw      %      t       u 

slavery,  while  Mr.  Gar  i  ^eni 

the  colonization  locif       i     i 

of  some  who,  upcm  othv«  gtx  » 

to  sympathize  with  him.    ^      ». 

enrrcd  which  resulted  hn  a  « 

connection  with  the  paper,    'j 

owned  by  Francis  Toda  of  Ke* 

ing  taken  a  cam  of  a 

Louisiana,  Mr.  Garr  < 

**  domestic  piracy,**  <        w 

to  ^'  cover  with  thinL  « 

cated  therein.    B  « 

of  an  extensive  d  t 

denunciation  produv      iiT  ■■ 

and  he  was  in  conseuw      d 

victed,  in  the  citT  o< 

"  a  gross  and  mal  ei 

or  and  master  of 

pay  a  fine  of       ^         i 

unable  to  diiN:iui 

committed  to  JaiL     llr.  h  » 

for  damages,  i         n  ^ 

against  him  «vr       .i  1 

I^robably  on  acc<     i  * 
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ty,  was  nv^cr  enforcLMl.  His  friend  Lundy  labor.  1 1  avinfr  issued  one  number,  thoy  wnitoJ 
aii«I  u  t"«\v  iithrr  (Quakers  were  the  only  persons  |  anxiously  to  see  wlicthur  tlu-y  would  find  en- 
wlio  visitc<l  liini  in  jail  to  express  their  sympn-  courapement  to  protved.  The  reoiMjit  of  sJoO 
thy.  The  jircss  at  the  north  penerally  con-  from  James  Forten,  a  wealthy  colore<l  citizen 
deirme<l  his  imprisonment  as  unjust,  and  his  '  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  names  of  25  sub> 
letters  to  iliilort-nt  newspapers  excited  a  deep  "  scribers,  was  tlie  first  cheerinjr  incentive  to 
intercut.  Tlie  manumission  society  of  North  '  perseverance,  and  the  journal  was  issued  with- 
Carolina  ]>r<»testcd  apiinst  his  imprisonment  '  out  interruption  from  that  day.  At  the  end 
as  an  infraction  of  the  liberty  <»f  the  press.  !  of  three  weeks  they  opened  an  oflSce  for  them- 
lle  remained  in  jail  40  days,  when  Arthur  selves ;  but  for  nearly  tw(>  years  their  resour- 
Tappan.  a  merchant  of  Xcw  York,  paid  the  fine  ;  cos  were  so  restricted  that  tliey  made  the  office 
and  <H»sts,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  It  subso-  their  only  domicile.  The  **  Liberator'^  attract- 
<]uently  appeared  that  Mr.  Tappan  had  in  this  ed  froncral  attention,  not  only  at  the  north,  bnt 
act   anticipated  by  a  few  days  the  generous  .  at  the  south.     The  mayor  of  Boston,  Harrison 

{lurposo  of  Henry  Clay,  whose    interposition    Gray  Otis,  having  been  appealed  to  by  a  south- 
lad  been  invoked  by  a  mutual  friend.      Ills    ern  majdstrate  to  suppress  it  if  possible  bylaw 


next  st»*|»  was  to  i^sue  a  pro^^pectus  f«)r  an  anti- 
nlavery  journal,  to  ]>e  pul)li'*hed  in  Washing- 
ton; and  with  a  view  to  excite  a  deeper  in- 


wrote  in  reply  that  his  officers  had  *' ferreted 
out  the  paper  and  its  editor,  whose  office  wa« 
an  obscure  hole,  his  onlv  visible  auxiliarv  a 


tere>t  in  iiis  enterprise,  he  prepared  a  course  negro  boy,  his  supporters  a  very  few  insignifi- 
of  lecture-*  on  slavery,  whicli  he  subsequently  cant  persons  of  all  colors/'  Almost  every 
delivered  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  |  mail,  at  this  pericni,  brought  letters  threatening 
Haven,  HarttMid,  ami  Boston.  In  Baltimore  Mr.  (Jarrison  with  assassination  if  he  did  not 
his  aiteMipt.«^  t«)  obtain  a  hearing  were  unsuc-  |  discontinue  his  journal;  and  in  I>ecember, 
ees>l*ul.  Private  etforts  to  procure  a  suitable  ,  1H31,  the  legislature  nf  Georgia  j»assed  an  act, 
place  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures  in  Bos-  offering  a  reward  of  :?'),(m>0  to  any  person  who 
ton  having  been  made  in  vain,  he  advertised  '  should  arrest,  bring  to  trial,  an»l  prosecute  to 
in  one  of  thu  <laily  journals  that,  if  a  meeting  convictii»n,  under  the  laws  of  tliat  state,  tho 
house  or  hall  were  not  ollere<l  before  a  certain  editor  or  the  publisher.  On  .Tan.  1.  \^'i2,  ho 
day.  he  would  ad«lre>s  tlie  peoj>le  on  the  C(mi-  "  secured  the  c<M')perati(m  of  eleven  otlur  per- 
luon.  An  a"»s«>ciation  of  persons  calling  them-  i  stms  in  organizing  the  New  England  (afterward 
sclvis  inti«lels  thereupon  proiVered  him  the  Massachus<.'tts)  anti-slavery  sot-irty,  up«)n  tho 
gratiiifou'i  use  ot'  a  hall  under  their  control,  princij»le  of  immediate  emancipation.  This 
and.  no  oilur  olfer  being  made,  he  delivered  was  the  j>arent  of  th(»se  nunn-rous  affiliated 
liis  K-cturo^  in  tlie  ]«lace  thus  opened;  taking  '  associations  by  which  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
care,  at  the  ^iniw  time,  U>  avow  his  faith  in  was  for  many  years  maintained.  In  the  spring 
Christianity  a^i  the  power  which  alone  could  of  1S32  he  published  a  wi»rk  entitled  **  Thoughts 
break  the  bon«ls  of  the  slaves.  His  lectures  on  African  Colonization,''  \'c.,  in  which  he  set 
were  attended  by  large  audiences,  and  awa-  forth  at  length  the  grounds  of  his  opiK)sitit»n  to 
kened  in  somo  minds  a  permanent  interest  in  that  scheme.  He  went  imme<liatt'ly  afterward 
the  anti->lav»Ty  cause.  His  experiences  as  a  to  England,  as  an  agent  of  the  New  England 
leeturer,  however,  convince<l  him  that  Boston  anti-slavery  society,  to  solicit  the  cooperation 
rather  than  Washington  was  the  best  liK'ation  of  the  people  of  that  country  in  measures  do- 
lor an  anti-slavery  j(Mirnal,  and  that  a  revolu-  signed  to  promote  emancipati<»n  in  the  Cnited 
tion  of  jMiblic  sentiment  at  the  nortli  must  pre-  States,  and  to  lay  before  them  his  views  of  the 
cede  emancipation  at  the  south.  He  accord-  cob mizat ion  project.  He  was  wannly  received 
ingly  i>sue<l  the  tir>t  number  of  the  **  Libera-  by  Wilberforce,  Brougham,  and  their asMHMates. 
tor''  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  is.'U,  taking  for  his  In  conse«iuence  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  (Jar- 
motto,  *•  My  country  is  the  world,  my  country-  ri**on,  Wilberforce  and  eleven  of  his  principal 
men  are  all  mankin<l;*'  and  declarin::,  in  the  coa<|jutorsi8soed  a  jirot est  against  the  American 
lace  of  the  almost  universal  apathy  upon  the  colonization  s<H*iety,  pronouncing  its  plans  do- 
-.ii^jeet  of  slavv-ry :  **  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  ^  lusive,  and  its  influence  an  i»bstruction  to  tho 
not  e'juivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not  abolition  of  slavery.  He  also  succeeded  in  in- 
retroat  a  single  incli,  and  1  will  be  heard."  ducing  Mr.  (Jeorge  Tlionipsf»n,  one  of  the  most 
Mr.  Naac  Knapp  was  his  partner  in  the  print-  prominent  champions  of  the  anti-slav»ry  cause 
ill;:  and  i»iil»ii>liinir  department.  As  they  were  in  (ireat  Britain,  to  come  to  the  Cnited  States 
wiiluiut  capital  t>r  pn>mise  i»f  .«u|»p»>rt  from  as  an  anti-slavery  lecturer.  Soon  afr«*r  Mr. 
any  «juarter,  they  were  unable  to  open  an  of-  Garrison's  retuni,  the  American  anti-slavery 
ti.e  <'n  their  own  acrount.  The  ft»reman  in  s<M'iety  was  organized  at  Philadelphia.  ui>on 
the  ofliie  »»f  the  "  Chri'^tian  Examiner,"  being  the  principles  of  which  he  was  the  champion, 
rt  warm  pt-rsonal  friend  of  Mr.  Garrison,  gen-  The  "  Declaration i>f  Sentiments"  issued  by  tin' 
or-»n-ly  enij>loyed  him  and  hi>  partner  as  jour-  a«*sociation — an  elaborate  p«I»er,  si*tting  forth 
ni  yrii. Ml,  taking  their  labor  as  ctunpensation  in  its  principles,  aims,  and  niethiMl-* — was  pre- 
jijirr  for  the  use  of  liis  types.  Mr.  (iarrison,  pared  by  him.  The  agitation  previously  ex- 
afti  r  working'  niechanii'ally  in  the  daytime,  cited  was  now  greatly  inteii*»ified,  and  at  length 
<ii]»cnt  a  lap-re  portion  of  the  night  in  editorial    awakened  a  resistance  whicli   manifested   it- 
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Bclf  in  n  mobocratic  spirit,  insomuch  that  for 
several  years  the  holuing  of  an  anti-slavery 
meeting  almost  anywhere  in  the  free  states 
was  a  signal  for  riotous  demonstrations,  im- 


parties  at  the  north,  as  well  as  bj  mmnr  it  the 
south,  nis  first  idea  was  that  slaverr  mi^t 
he  abolished  by  moral  influence,  with  !>cch  in- 
cidental  aid  as  the  national  government  c*jq^ 


perilling  property  and  life.  Mr.  Thom[)son>s  constitutionally  atTord,  and  without  disturbiv 
arrival  from  England  in  1834  intlamed  the  '  the  union  of  the  states;  but  npon  tlii»  pun: 
public  mind  to  such  a  degree  that  at  length,  '  he  at  length  changed  his  opinions,  his  obKni- 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  \  tion  of  tlie  movements  of  political  jiartics  and 
to  desist  from  his  labors  and  return  to  his  na-  his  reflections  upon  the  provisions  of  the  eon- 
tive  land.  In  October,  1835,  a  meeting  of  the  stitution  relating  to  the  snbject  leadinfr  Ibin  to 
female  anti-slavery  society  oif  Boston  was  riot-  the  settled  conclusion  that  some  of  the  oaik£- 
ously  broken  up  by  a 
described  in  the  journal 

tlemen  of  property  and  standing."  JSir.  uar-  tiio  union  was  necessary 
rison,  who  went  to  the  meeting  to  deliver  an  the  north  and  the  emancipation  of  the  sUrct, 
address,  at^er  attempting  to  conceal  himself  He  continued  to  urge  this  opinion  until  iJtit 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob  in  a  carpenter^s  shop  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  riisn^ 
in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  was  violently  seized,  let    the  entire  aspect  of  the  slavcrj  question.  tndU 


collection  of  persons,  ;  tions  of  compact  between  the  free  and  the  flsT« 

Is  of  the  day  as  **gen-  ;  states  were  immoral,  and  that  a  dissidiiticin  of 

standing.'*    Mr.  Gar-    the  Union  was  necessary  to  the  freedco  i4 


down  by  a  rope  from  the  window  to  the  ground, 
and,  partly  denuded  of  his  clothing,  dragged 


saw  clearly  that  the  system   mnst  inevitsUj 
bo  overthrown  bv  the  exercise   of  tlie  vir 


through  the  streets  to  the  city  hall ;  whence,  as  ]  powers  of  the  national  government.  TbcDce- 
tho  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  he  was  t^iken  ;  forth  ho  bent  his  energies  to  the  work  of  kv- 
to  jail  by  order  of  the  mayor,  upon  the  nomi-  ■  tening  that  consummation ;  and  in  April,  19^ 
nal  charge  that  he  was  **  a  disturber  of  the  by  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  war.  be 
peace."  lie  was  released  on  the  following  day,  j  joined  the  party  of  northerners  who  went  to 
and,  under  protection  of  the  city  authorities,  '  South  Carolina  to  see  the  flag  of  an  emaBcipaifd 
escorted  to  a  i>laco  of  safety  in  the  country.  |  Union  raised  unon  the  battlements  of  Foft 
These  scenes  of  violence  were  followe<l  by  a  j  Sumter.  The  tirst  number  of  the  "Libeft- 
discussion  of  the  peace  question,  in  which  he  ;  tor/'  issued  in  1831,  found  the  whole  aniai 
took  an  earnest  part  as  a  champion  of  non-  j  asleep  over  the  wrongs  and  dangers  oCsIstctt: 
resistance;  and  in  1838  he  led  the  way  in  the  the  last  number,  issued  on  the  last  of  I^vcml^r. 
organization  of  the  Xew  England  non-resis-  18C5,  after  85  years  of  conflict  with  the  ikte 
tance  society.  About  this  time  the  question  power,  recorded  the  ratification  of  an 
of  the  rights  of  women  as  members  of  the    ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Sutei^ 


for  ever  prohibiting  the  exi>tence  of  t^rttj. 
The  paper  was  tlms  discontinued  at  the  nij 


ed  Great  Britiun,  where  the  most  distiagwU 
citizens  and  statesmen  united  in  honoring  ~ 
for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 

GARROTE,  a  mode  of  execution  pra 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies^    Thm 


anti-slavery  societies  began  to  bo  mooted,  Mr. 
Garrison  contending  that,  so  far  as  they  wished 

to  do  so,  they  should  be  i)ermitted  to  vote,  '  moment  when  the  object  for  which  it 
serve  on  committees,  and  take  part  in  discus-  tablished  was  fully  consummated.  Soon  sfttf 
sion,  on  e<iual  terms  with  men.  Upon  this  the  close  of  the  war,  a  large  nomber  of  pcf^ 
question  there  was  a  division  of  the  Ameri-  sons,  including  some  of  the  most  emineBC  m 
can  aiiti-slavery  scK'iety  in  1840;  and  in  the  .  the  land,  united  in  presenting  to  Ifr.  Garriiaa 
**  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention/'  held  that  ;  the  sum  of  about  |30,000,  in  token  of  tbtir 
year  in  London.  Mr.  Garrison,  being  a  delegate  :  appreciation  of  his  unremitting  labors  for  tki 
from  that  society,  refused  to  take  a  seat  bo-  al>olition  of  slavery.  In  1867  he  once 
cause  the  female  delegates  from  the  United 
States  were  excluded.  In  1843  ho  was  chosen 
I>resi(lent  of  the  society,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  till  1805,  when,  slavery  having  been 
abolished,  he  resigned,  deeming  the  time  had 

come  tor  the  dissohition  of  tlio  s^^cietv.  In  '  is  seated,  and  leans  bis  head  back  aouHl  a. 
1840  ho  made  his  third  visit  for  anti-slavery  support  prepared  for  it.  AnironeoUan 
purpose's  to  Great  Britain.  In  1843  a  small  encircles  the  throat,  and  the 
volume  of  his '*  Sonnets  and  other  Poems'*  was  a  screw,  the  point  of  which 
puhlisho<l  in  I{o<ton  ;  and  in  1852  appeared  a  '  spinal  marrow  where  it  niutea  with  the 
volume  of  ^'Selections**  from  his  writings,  and  causes  instantaneous  death.  FoiiiMi|yJhs 
He  wns  ever  earnestly  o()|)osed  to  the  forma-  garroto  was  merely  a  cord  pnt  roond  thantck 
tion  of  a  i)olitirnI  j»arty  hy  the  abolitionists,  and  suddenly  tightened  by  the  twisting  of  astidfc 
from  a  conviction  that  such  a  measure  would  ,  inserted  between  the  cord  and  the  back  of  tkt 
inevitably  corrupt  the  ]iurity  of  the  movement  pris<.mer*8  neck.  Henoe  the  name  of  this asls 
and  ]>o-.tpoiu'  the  day  when  emnncipatiim  might  of  execution,  garroUia  SfMUiish  ajgnityiagiliefc 
hi'  siMiind.  lie  never  sou«;ht  or  contemplated  Its  origin  may  probably  be  traced  tfaraagh  At 
t!i«>  aholiti«>n  of  slavery  in  the  states  by  con-  j  Moors  or  Arabs  to  the  oriental  poriMMiil 
grc^^  nr  any  other  branch  of  the  national  gov-  of  tho  Imwstring,  which  in  its  primitiTe  Myli 
erniDrnr,  his  vii-ws  as  to  tho  powers  of  that  it  exactly  resembled.  Afterwud  an  iroa 
ptvi.-nnru-nt  ovi-r  the  "^uhjiTt  bcini;  the  same  lar  was  use<l  by  which  the  criminal  was 
th:(r   we"i'  L'l'iierally  held  hy  statesmen  of  all    denly  strangled.    The  iiiercing  of  the 
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marrow  is  a  later  aililition.— Tlie  terra  gix-  I 
roiin)C  is  iiIko  appUoil  to  a  mode  of  atran^-  | 
hitiiiu  (irai'tiiKHl  by  tliievex  and  highway  rub- 
bi.-r:i.  Ad  English  law  of  1801  aubjecled  gar- 
rutL-ra  to  penal  Horvitude  for  life,  or  for  aaj  ' 
tunn  not  ]eni  than  three  years;  and  in  1803  it 
was  ordurvl  that  nialo  parroters  alionld,  at  tbo 
divTution  of  tlio  judge,  be  oncu,  twice,  or  thrice 
privatt-lv  whipjicfj. 

CIKKIIW  (or  Gara)  HILLS,  an  elevated  district 
of  Itriiinh  Inttia,  sitoateil  in  the  bend  of  the 
BrnliTn!i{H>otrii,  where  that  river  turns  from  its 
wcHti-rlv  tourse  aonthward,  between  laL  25° 
and  -2<l' X..  and  Ion.  00°  and  91°  E.;  area, 
3.U90  ».|.  in. ;  |iop.  50,^00.  The  diHtrict  is  a 
sijnan:  tract  of  bill*,  [•latvaQH,  end  inoantnins, 
risirifc  from  the  a<ljai-cnt  lowlands  to  heights 
of  fniin  3,i)0t)  to  4,(iuO  ft.  The  preTeilinfc  ge- 
ol«Ki<^-il  fontitttion  is  red  and  white  granite, 
overlaid  with  claj  and  eitnd  uf  like  colore.  It 
\i  ev|)arute<l  from  tlio  Coitsra  or  Khosia  bills 
oa  the  cost  by  n  band  of  wood  and  Jungle,  18 
in.  wide,  running  along  the  01  at  parallel.  The 
(inrrow  hills  fi>rni  aspur  of  the  Burmese  moun- 
rain-<  ovi-rliiini.'inii  tbe  valley  of  the  Uraliina- 
pitotrn.  but  ri-ai'liing  tlic  river  itself.  The  coun- 
try U  tioAy  wooded,  wtll  watered,  and  eiceed- 
ingly  fiTtile.  prlnriimlly  yielding  cottuD.  The 
cliiiiati- 1'  cxtrcnidy  iinlienlthy.  in  respect  to 
it*  rainfall  the  (larrow  and  Cossya  region  is 
ono  of  llio  most  remarkable  loealitiex  on  tbe 
gli>l)0,  from  SOO  to  fliJO  in.  of  ruin  liaving  been 
known  to  fall  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountains 
in  one  year.  The  name  of  the  district  is  de- 
rived from  the  appellation  of  its  inhabitants, 
concurnini;  whom  very  little  is  known.  They 
have  maint.iini^'l  a  singular  isolation  during  the 
whold  period  of  liritish  supremacy  in  India, 
anil  no  eti'ectual  jnrisdietion  was  ejtrciicd  over 
their  territory  till  ld(!5,  nor  has  their  country 
ever  yt-t  been  thoroughly  eiploreil.  They  are 
an  active,  dark-skinned  race,  usually  classed 
with  th<'  aboriginal  auli'IIimahiyan  tribes;  eth- 
nologically  they  are  beliuved  to  lie  closely  re- 
lated to  the  (londs  of  central  India.  They  are 
addicted  to  hcreiiiiary  blood  feuds.  Tbe  dis- 
trict is  now  under  tho  supervision  of  the  Bon- 
pal  Kovernmvnt,  biing  included  politiually  in 
tbe  n<  in -rei! libit  ion  division  of  Assam.  Ameri- 
can inivsi'iuarii-s  maintain  eight  schools  in  it. 

CIKTEB,  Order  of  the,  the  highest  liritish  or- 
der of  knightbiHxI.  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
must  illustrious  of  tho  military  orders  of  knight- 
IioihI  in  Kuri'i'e.  commonly  said  to  have  I>oen 
instituted  bv  Kdwar<l  III.  of  England,  about 
laao.  The  precis,'  dato  of  its  foundation  has 
been  much  dispiite.1.  In  Rasters  "Cbrwnicle" 
it  IM  stated  tliiit  the  nrdvr  wo.*  devised  in  1192 
hy  i:i<'h:ml  1..  who  made  SO  of  his  knights 
wear  blue  llioncs  of  lc;itber  around  their  lepa 
In  a  battle  fought  witli  the  Saracens  on  St. 
(feorire's  dav.  One  account  sava  that  Edward 
in  rU'i  g;ne  liia  garter  for  tiieVignul  of  a  bat- 
tle (siipl^'^'il  to  lie  ih.it  of  Cri-ey)  which  was 
orowneil  "idi  siiicis-;  and  being  victorious  on 
JjiDfl   i»'"l  ■^■i'-  "'"'  ''■iviiig  aa  prisoner  David, 


king  of  Scotland,  he  instituted  this  order,  April 
28,  I.149,  in  memory  of  these  exploits.  Ac- 
cording to  Seldcn,  the  order  was  instituted  April 
33,  18«;  according  to  Nicolas,  in  1347;  ac- 
cording to  Ashmole,  in  13-19.  In  Burke's  "  Peer- 
age" it  is  said  that  "the  most  noblo  order  of 
the  garter  was  instituted  by  Edward  III.  about 
August,  1848."  In  the  acoounta  of  the  great 
wardrobe  tlie  garters  of  the  order  are  first 
mentioned  in  1848.  Most  writers,  however, 
agree  that  its  institnUon  datea  from  a  tourna- 
ment at  Windsor,  held  April  2S,  1844,  to  which 
Edward  invited  the  most  illustrious  knighta. 
It  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  St.  George,  who  was  olready 
the  tutelar  saint  of  England,  was  considered  ita 
especial  patron  and  protector.  An  ancient  tra- 
dition connects  tbe  emblem  of  the  order  with 
tho  story  |>opularly  told  of  Edward  and  the 
countess  of  i?alisbury.     When  she  happened  at 


a  ball  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king  took  it  up  and 
presk'nted  it  to  her,  at  the  same  time  eiclaim- 
mg.  with  reference  to  thoM  who  stiiiled  at  the 
action:  J/oni  »oit  yni  maf  y  friuf  ("Evil  to 
him  who  evil  thinks").  Edward  added  "that 
shorily  they  should  see  that  garter  advanced 
to  so  high  an  Ixinor  and  renown  as  to  account 
thcniielves  hajipy  to  wear  it." — The  habit  and 
insignia  of  tbe  order  are:  The  garter,  of  dark 
blue  velvet,  c*k'ed  with  gold,  bearing  thcmotto 
in  golden  letters,  with  buckle  and  pendant  uf 
gohl,  richly  cli:Lsed.  worn  on  the  left  leg  below 
the  knee :  the  mantle,  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with 
white  tatTeta,  with  a  star  embroidered  on  the 
left  breast;  the  hoiMl.  of  critnum  velvet;  tho 
surroat,  likewise  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with 
white  UtTeU;  the  hat.  of  black  velvet,  lined 
with  while  tatTeta;  a  plume  uf  white  ostrich 
feathers,  having  in  the  centre  a  tuft  of  black 
heron's  feathers,  all  fastened  to  the  hat  by  a 
band  of  diamonds;  the  collar,  of  gold,  con- 
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sistinjr  of  2G  pieces,  each  in  form  of  a  garter, 
enanii'llcHl  azure;  the  George,  or  figure  o(  St. 
George  on  liorseNack  eucouuteriug  the  dragon, 
attached  to  tlie  collar,  and  the  lesser  George 
})cndent  from  a  broad  dark  blue  ribbon  over 
tlie  left  shoulder;  the  star,  of  eight  points, 
silvL-r,  upon  the  centre  of  which  is  the  cross 
of  St.  (Jeorge,  gules,  encircled  with  the  gar- 
tor;  and  the  ribbon  of  the  order,  garter 
blue.  By  a  statute  passed  Jan.  15,  18U5,  the 
order  is  to  consist  of  the  sovereign  and  25 
knights  companions,  together  with  such  lineal 
descendants  of  George  II.  as  may  be  elected, 
alwavs  excej)ting  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
a  constituent  part  of  the  original  institution. 
Special  statutes  have  since  at  different  times 
been  i>roclaimed  for  the  admission  of  sovereigns 
and  extra  knights,  the  latter  of  whom  have, 
however,  always  become  part  of  the  25  com- 
panions on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies.  The 
last  sovereign  elected  was  the  sultan  Abdul- 
Aziz,  who  was  invested  by  the  (|ueen  on  board 
of  her  yacht  at  the  naval  review,  July  17, 1807. 
The  knights  are  designated  as  K.  G.,  ^'knights 
of  the  garter;''  their  strict  designation,  how- 
ever, is  luju'ittn  auna  jmrlncvlidU^  **  knights  of 
the  golden  garter.''  At  the  U-ginning  of  1873 
there  were,  besides  the  ({Ueen  and  tlie  j>rince  of 
AVales,  47  knights  of  the  garter.  They  were  : 
the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
Prince  Leopold,  sons  of  the  queen ;  the  ex- 
king  of  Hanover  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
members  of  the  royal  family  ;  the  ex-emperor 
of  the  French,  the  king  of  Italy,  the  emperor 
of  Gennany,  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  the  euipe- 
r»)r  of  Austria,  the  emj)eror  of  Russia,  the  sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  and  tlie  emperor  of  Brazil;  the 
crown  prince  »)f  (iermany,  and  7  other  Ger- 
man dukes  and  princes,  and  24  British  {)eers. 
The  otlicers  of  the  order  were:  the  bishop  of 
"Winchester,  prelate  ;  the  bishop  of  Oxfonl, 
chancellor;  the  garter  ]>rincipal  of  arms,  and 
the  u>her  of  the  black  rod. 

GARTH,  Sir  SaoiBfl,  an  English  physician  and 
poet,  born  in  Yorkshire,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
18,  171U.  He  stutlied  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
settled  in  London  in  1603,  and  soon  secured 
an  extensive  practice,  and  became  noted  for 
his  classical  taste,  liberality,  and  social  habits. 
A  <|uarrel  had  existed  for  some  years  between 
the  phvsicians  who  advocated  and  the  apothe- 
caries who  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  free 
dispensary  t\)r  the  p(»or.  Garth  sided  with  the 
former,  and  wn>te  in  their  sui)p<>rt  "The  I)is- 
I»ensary,"  a  satirical  poem  of  2.0IM)  lines  in 
imitati<»n  <»f  Boileau's  Lntrin  (1090;  0th  re- 
vised ed.,  K^i^J).  Garth  was  the  leading  whiir 
])hysician  of  the  time,  and  a  member  of  the 
Kit-cat  club.  He  wrote  several  short  poems, 
and  partly  made  a  tran>lation  of  Ovid's  "  Met- 
amorpimses"  (1717),  to  which  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, (lay,  and  many  others  contributed.  He 
was  knighted  by  (Jeorge  I.  in  1714. 

GAKT.NKK,  Joseph,  a  German  botanist,  bom 
in  Calw,  Wurtemberg,  March  22,   1732,  died 


Jaly  13,  1791.  He  studied  at  Tabin^n  iid 
Gdttingen^  travelled  in  Italj,  Franev.  ^"g^^H, 
and  Holland,  became  prof«aior  of  aiutony  a 
Tubingen  in  1761,  and  of  botany  at  St  Vm*- 
burg  in  17G8.  He  returned  to  Calw  aftrr  two 
years,  where  he  devoted  himself  fur  tbr  re 
mainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  l<otaDT,  Ba- 
king several  long  journeys  for  that  }<urpMe. 
His  labors  are  imi>ortant  in  thv  histitrj  i<f  t^ 
science,  since  ho  was  the  first  to  obdJr%r  thi: 
plants  are  naturally  divided  into  rlai>j>c4  1; 
their  carpological  features.  His  |»riQci|ial  vcrk 
is  De  Fructibu$  ei  Sfminibtu  Piatt  tar  vm  t 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1789-'9J). 

GAR^'E,  Christlaa,  a  German  pbilos^-pber.  l<n 
in  Breslau,  Jan.  7,  1742,  died  there,  Ike.  1. 
1708.  He  succeeded  Gellert  as  profewr'J 
philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  17G9,  but  ill  heskh 
coni|>elied  him  to  return  to  Hreslau  in  ITTi 
Kant  appreciated  his  rare  psychological  ftsio 
and  his  benevolent  nature.  His  DcmrnGi 
writings,  some  of  vrhich  are  in  Latxo.  ititfr 
chietly  to  the  philosophy  of  history  and  UIul 
and  to  ethics  and  literature,  lie  traitdfifd 
M'orks  of  Aristotle,  Paley,  and  Ad&m  Sahi 
and  Cicero's  De  Offieiit,  Uic  last  at  the  fOffSh 
tion  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  whom  Usnt 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  as  evinced  ia  ia 
Frngmfnte  relating  to  that  monarch. 

GAS  (Sax.  ga»U  Oer.  GeiMt^  I>ntcb  fftt9t.  «piriii 
a  generic  term  used  to  designate  any  ai  rif«n 
fluid  which  is  neither  liquefied  nor  siJidiM  ai 
ordinary  temperatures  and  pre^urv,  iotmlDrt^ 
by  Van  llelmont  in  the  early  part  tMf  tbr  ITtk 
century.  Excepting  the  atmosphere,  little  va* 
known  of  aCriform  bodies  by  the  anctentf :  taL 
under  the  name  aviritus  or  Jf a ttu^  ar  nf 

had  been  referred  to  by  writers  be^nvn 
14th  and  17th  centuries.     It  seenuL  bovt 
to  have  been  generally  believed  that  such       > 
were  only  impure  atmospheric  air.     Pant 
noticed  the  evolution  of  gas  by  the 
oil  of  vitriol  on  iron  as  an  eruption  of 
seems  to  have  attached  no  special 
to  it.     Van  Helmont  was  the  1^. 
any  systematic  examination  of  ^w 
make  a  distinction  between  them 
hnt  his  knowledge  was  necesaar 
as  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ftuet,  Km 
demonstrated  by  Faraday,  that       m 
condcnsible  as  well  as  \*aiMm.     ^hc 
gases  are  described  under  their  respectivi 
Most  of  their  physical  propertiea,  sad 
sor]»tion  by  litiuids  and  solids^  are  ti 
the  articles  Heat,  Phvi     inoa.  A^ 
and  Absobptiox,  togetl 
principal  discoveries  ] 
laws  of  their  chemicai  u 
ed  in  the  article  Atomi 
present  article  will  be  conaidcavM  Jm 
management  and  the  difi       n  of 
illuminating  gas.    I.        i^ai        n 
The  collection  and  pnn       i  ol 

experiment  and  obterri  b« 

by  one  of  three  metboda. 
nature  of  the  gaa  and  «• 
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tion.  1.  It  mav  be  repeived  in  an  ezhaasted  ' 
TeHSct  by  means  of  &  tube  and  stopcock.  Thit 
nitUKxl  OHually  requires  that  the  vewel  be  sev- 
eral times  tilled  with  tbe  gas  and  eihansted,  to 
remove  the  residual  air  which  alvBys  remains 
at  the  first  exhaastion  in  conseqaonce  of  in- 
ability to  produce  a  perfect  vacunm.  Ba^ 
which  mnj  be  very  nearly  emptied  of  their 
coDti-nta,  are  often  et.nveniently  employed  in 
this  method  of  collectiuD.  2.  B j  diaplacement. 
Thia  is  done  by  fill- 
ing a  bell  glaas  with 
wat«r  in  a  pneatnatio 
cistern,  placiDi  it  on 
the  shelf,  aod  bring- 
ing the  mouth  of  the 
tube  delivering  the 
gBB  beneath  it,  as 
represented  in  fig.  1. 
When  the  gna  to  be 
collected  is  easily  ab- 
sorbed liy  water,  some  other  liquid  is  chosen, 
nsiially  mercury.  A  modification  of  this  plan, 
often  uwd  in  riilicctingfraiwB  slightly  absorbable 
by  water,  asliydrojien  and  oiygen,  for  ordinary 
ex[ierimental  purposes,  is  to  use  a  gas-holder, 
GODst^Iing  of  a  co)>|>er  cylindrical  vessel,  A.  fig. 
2,  open  at  the  top,  in 
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cylinder,  B,  closed  at 
the  top  and  open  be- 
low, and  counterbal- 
unced  by  a  weight 
attached  to  a  cord 
iiassing  over  pulleys. 
/  filling  the  oDter 
cylinder  with  water, 
opening  the  stopcock 
«  in  the  upper  one, 
and  deprestung  it,  all 
tlic  air  may  be  forced 
out.  Then,  by  at- 
taching tho  deliver- 
ing piiw  to  the  stop- 
cock il  in  the  outer 
cylinder,  the  gns  will 
k.      ';.T  "y~        ascend  into  the  inner 

^ —     -^^^  one.  which  will  rise 

Fie,  t— Gu-boiiicr,  as  the  pr^aro  is  re- 
stored to  its  interior. 
When  a  strong  jet  is  required  for  nse,  weights 
may  lie  laid  upon  the  inner  cylinder  and  the 
eoDnterbiilance  weights  remoTed.  Another 
fi »rm  of  (las-holiler  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  A 
drum  of  Clipper.  A,  has  mounted  upon  it  a 
■hallow  veHNel.  1),  coniiounicating  by  two  tubes 
with  stopcocks,  y  and  *,  one  of  the  tulies 
pOMing  to  near  the  Inittom  of  the  cylinder, 
it-faiJo  the  otiier  only  enters  the  top.  A  water 
nnge,  c/.  shows  the  hei^rhl  of  water  in  tho 
drum ;  an  opening  at  t  admits  the  end  of  the 
tnhc  snpplying  the  ga«,  and  a  Bto|icock  at  c  is 
fi}r  itri  exit.  To  use  the  apparatus,  open  the 
atopcocks.  close  the  ojiening  '  with  a  ping,  and 
pour  water  into  the  vewl  H  nntil  the  drum 
la  filled ;  then  cl'iiic  the  stoiicocks  and  remove 


the  ping  ftom  the  openlitg  t  Atmoepheric  prea* 
sure  prevents  the  water  from  fiowing  out.  In- 
trodnce  the  end  of 
the  tabe  snpplyinK 
^as ;  it  will  ascend 
m  the  drum,  displa- 
cing an  equal  volume 
of  water,  which  flows 
out  at  t,  When  auf- 
flcient  gat  has  been 
iDtrodnced,  close  the 
opening  t,  and  op«n 
the  ctopcock  g.  The 
gaa  in  tlie  drum  will 
then  receive  a  hydro- 
static preaeure  eqnal 
to  the  height  of  the 
column  of  water  in 
the  tube  and  upper  vesael  above  the  level  of 
water  in  the  dram.  The  stopcock  e  may 
then  be  connected  with  any  apparatus  to 
which  it  may  be  deswed  to  deliver  the  gaa. 
Tho  forms  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  may  be 
varied  indefinitely,  bat  these  examples  will 
■nflice  for  illustration.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
separate  mixed  goaee,  which  are  absorbable  In 
difi'erent  degreea  by  diflurent  liquids,  or  when 
it  is  desired  to  saturate  a  liquid  witii  a  gas, 
on  apparatus  called  Woulfe's  bottles  (fig.  4)  ii 
often  used.  The  gas  is  made  to  enter  each 
Imttic  at  a  and  to  pass  out  at  t.  A  safety  and 
supply  tube,  «,  passea  through  a  middle  neck 
to  below  the  surface  of  the  liqnid.  A  cup  at 
the  upper  end  is  for  the  pnrposo  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  liquid  which  may  be  forced  up  the 
tube  by  any  sudden  eipanwon.  The  number  of 
bottles  employed  may  be  varied  according  to 


ria.  4.— Waiilfe'a  BotllM. 


the  requirements  of  the  cose.  II,  DirFrsiox 
or  G&SEa.  All  gases,  when  mingled  together 
mechanically  to  any  proportion,  tend  to  diSiiM 
themselves  nniformly,  r^ardless  of  their  spe- 
ciflo  gravities.  Thns,  If  two  bottles  are  con- 
nect^ together  by  an  nprif^t  gtose  tube  10  or 
IS  inches  long  and  abont^  of  an  inch  in  cali- 
bre, and  the  upper  bottu  is  filled  witli  the 
lightest  of  all  gasee,  hydrogen,  and  the  lower 
one  with  osynn,  whose  specific  graHty  is  1< 
times  that  of  hydrogen,  or  with  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  22  times  as  dense,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days  the  two  gases  will  be  found 
to  have  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  In 
both  bottles.  This  was  the  original  experiment 
(rf*  DaltMt,  published  in  vol.  xidv.  gf  the  '-  PbU- 
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csopliical  Mftgazino."  Tho  same  result  was 
obtained  l)y  BerthoUot  with  a  tube  10  inch- 
es long  and  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  calibre, 
when  the  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  position 
which  secured  a  uniform  temperature,  so  that 
no  motion  could  be  communicated  to  the  gases. 
When  the  upper  vessel  contained  hydrogen, 
the  time  occui)ied  in  diflusion  was  about  12 
days;  but  when  it  contained  air,  oxygen,  or 
nitrogen,  several  weeks  were  occupied  in  the 
complete  diffusion.  If  a  cylinder  is  filled  with 
any  gas  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  an  open  tube  bent  at  right  angles  is  in- 
serted at  one  end,  turned  upward  if  the  gas 
is  lighter  than  air,  and  downward  if  heavier, 
after  a  time  the  gas  will  escape  from  the  cylin- 
der and  its  place  be  occupied  by  air.  Tlio  re- 
sults given  in  the  following  table  were  ob- 
tained by  Graham,  and  show  the  proportions 
of  diHerent  gases  which  escaped  from  100  vol- 
umes in  four  and  in  ten  hours : 


NAME  OF  GAS. 


Sl'.gr. 


Hvilropen '  1 

Lf^ht  oarbun-tUNl  hydn^Rcn i  S 

AininoniA I  '  K' 

Ok'rtantpan '  14 

CariMjnlo  at-hl I  22 

Sulphurous  avid j  8*2 

Chlorino !  8^' 


lD4h.    !   laioh. 


81-6 

94  5 

48-4 

6'i-7 

41-4 

W« 

84-9 

4S-8 

81-6 

470 

V7B 

46-0 

28-7 

89  5 

It  is  hero  seen  that  the  lighter  gases  are  tho 
more  readily  they  escape,  and  that  this  ten- 
dency to  diffusion  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  8(juare  root  of  their  densities.  If 
the  cylinder  contains  a  mixture  of  gases,  those 
which  are  the  lightest  and  therefore  the  most 
readily  diffusible  will  escape  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  Vapors  also  diffuse  themselves  among 
one  anotlier  and  among  the  permanent  gases 
in  acconlanco  with  tlio  same  law.  If  the 
month  of  tfie  tube,  in  the  apparatus  mentioned 
above,  is  clt>se<l  with  a  ]»or()us  substance  like 
plaster  of  Paris  or  wood,  and  the  cylinder  is 
filled  with  hydrogen,  this  gas  will  escape  much 
faster  tlian  the  air  will  enter.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  smaller  the  calibre  of  the 
orifices  through  wliich  the  ditfusion  takes  ]>lace, 
the  greater  will  l)c  the  proportional  rajndity 

of  the  transfusion  of  tlio 
lighter  gas;  a  fact  having  a 
close  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  osmose,  which  it 
greatly  aids  in  explaining. 
Graham  has  made  extensive 
exi)eriments  on  the  diffusion 
of  gases.  Hy  using  an  instru- 
ment called  a  diffusion  tul»© 
or  diffnsiometer,  bv  means 
of  which  exact  measurement 
could  be  made  of  the  rate 
at  which  interchange  took 
place,  he  found  that  <liffusion 
through  porous  septa  follow- 
ed the  same  law  as  when  the 
<  ■iimninication  was  bv  tubes  of  sensible  diam- 
kIkv;  that  is,  that  the  diffusibility  of  gases  is  in 
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proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  their  d«ifltie9. 
The  diffhsiomctcr  nsed  by  Graham  <fig.5Wx«- 
sists  of  a  glass  tube  of  about  one  inch  caSbrt 
and  one  foot  in  length,  and  a  vefsel  pvtly 
filled  with  mercury.     One  end  of  the  tcbe  ai 
stopped  with  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Par».  rsc 
fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  formtd  by  nix- 
ing the  plaster  into  a  paste  with  water.*  iiiti»- 
ducing  it  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and  allovitf 
it  to  set  and  dry.     When  the  tube  i«  fJM 
with  hydrogen  and  its   open  end  placed  m 
the  vessel  of  mercury,  diffusion  tales  plirr 
through  the  porous  plaster  plug,  the  atmoiipber- 
ic  air  passing  in  andf  the  hydrogen  pasnog  mt: 
but  the  latter  action  is  so  much  the  more  npd 
that  in  three  minutes  the  mercury  will  rife  if 
the  tube  three  inches  above  its  level  io  the 
outer  vessel,  and  in  20  minutes  all  the  bydnw 
gen  will  escape.    Graham  afterward  uBtdan^ 
pressed  graphite,  such  as  is  used  in  niaki^ 
writing  pencils,  in  place  of  the  plaster  of  Pm 
and  considered  it  superior;    but  the  rtfoki 
which  he  obtained  with  it  did  not  alter  tW 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  first  series  of  tx- 
periments. — AtmoIyM,  or  the  Sepantmi  «f 
Oasfs  hy  Diffmion,    When  a  mixture  of  gsw 
passes  through  a  graphite  plate  into  a  TaciflB, 
a  rapid  separation  takes  place,  in  proporM 
to  the  difference  of  pressure.     This  method  cf 
separation  may  be  performed  with  an  apparstv 
called  an  atmolyser  (fig.  6).     A  porous  caitk- 
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en  ware  pipe,  a,  posses  from  a  bag,  9, 
tho  mixed  gases,  to  the  receiTerc,  orer  a 
matic  cistern.  A  large  tube,  e,  sai 
smaller  one,  and  the  space  between  thai  ii 
kept  as  nearly  vacuous  as  possible  by  meaii  tf 
an  air  pump  exhausting  through  the  tsbeA 
A  slight  pressure  upon  the  bag  causes  the  j 
to  flow  through  tne  tube  a,  but  ths 
ones  will  to  a  great  extent  pass  throagh  Ik 
sides  of  the  tube  and  be  removed  by  the  # 
pumps.  In  an  experiment  made  in  this  ■■- 
ner  with  atmospheric  air,  the  pcoportfan  if 
oxygen  was  increased  to  24-8  per  cent. 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is 
separation  is  much  greater.  In  one 
an  explosive  mixture  of  one  volume  oJTi 
with  two  of  hydrogen,  after  atm«lyM^ 
tained  only  9*8  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  te 
a  taper  burned  without  prodvcing 
The  diffusion  of  gases  through  on 
regarded  by  Dalton  as  a  necesssn 
of  the  self-repulnve  property  or  the 
of  ga.seons  bodies,  by  reason  of  which  cxhtf 
expands  into  the  space  occorted  by  the  sw 
as  it  would  into  a  vacnum.  Bui  althoagh  ift* 
velocities  with  which  they  dlfltos  into 
other  are  in  proportion  to  those  with 
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they  rusli  into  a  vacuum  through  an  aperture 
in  a  ttiin  phito^  still  they  do  not  strictly  act  as 
vacua  to  each  other ;  for  the  diffusion  of  one 
f^as  into  another  is  vastly  slower  than  its  pas- 
sa^re  into  a  vacuum.  III.  Illuminatino  Gab. 
This  is  to  a  limited  extent  obtained  from  natural 
8ourceH,  but  the  p^reat  supplies  are  made  from 
tiie  following  substances:  1,  coal;  2,  wood; 
3,  peat;  4,  resin;  5,  petroleum;  6,  oils  and 
fats ;  7,  water  an<l  coke.  There  are  many  lo- 
calities where  combustible  gases  have  long  been 
known  to  issue  from  the  earth.  Gas  has  been 
used  in  Cliina  for  centuries,  conveyed  in  bam- 
boo tubes  from  fissures  in  salt  mines  in  exca- 
vations from  1,200  to  1,600  ft.  in  depth.  Near 
the  Caspian  sea  in  Asia  there  are  several  so- 
called  eternal  fires  caused  by  gas  issuing  from 
the  soil.  In  the  Szalatna  salt  mine  in  Hun- 
gary illuminating  gas  constantly  issues  from  a 
muddy  clay  contained  between  rock-salt  strata. 
The  village  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  is  lighted  by 
aas  which  issues  from  bituminous  limestone  in- 
terspersed among  the  slates  and  sandstones  of 
the  Portage  groiy).  This  gas  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  marsli  gas,  CH4,  and  hydride  of  ethyl, 
CslU.  A  flow  of  natural  gas  issued  from  a 
well  which  was  sunk  in  1805  at  West  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining petroleum.  Its  c<miposition,  according 
to  Profs.  Silliman  and  Wurtz,  is:  marsh  gas, 
82*41;  carbonic  acid,  1011;  nitrogen,  4*31; 
oxygen,  0*23 ;  illuminating  hydrocarbon,  2*94. 
It  was  carried  in  a  womlen  main  to  the  city  of 
Rochester,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  in  1870,  for 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  city,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  Such  gas  has  also 
been  known  to  issue  from  beneath  peat  bogs, 
as  that  of  Chatmoss,  near  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  railway  in  England.  These  natural 
gases  are  of  variable  composition,  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas  being  usual- 
ly the  principal  constituent. —  Cottl  G<u.  The 
first  artiticial  production  of  illuminating  gas 
from  coal  is  due  to  Dr.  Hales  or  the  Rev. 
John  Clayton,  rector  of  Crofton,  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire,  England.  I)r.  Hales  describes  in 
a  book  published  in  1727,  called  '*  Vegetable 
Statics,^'  an  ex[)friment  by  which  he  obtained 
180  cubic  inches  of  intiainmable  air  from  158 
grains  of  Newcastle  coal.  In  1659  Mr.  Thomas 
Shirley  c(>mmuuicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety on  an  intlammable  gas  which  issued  from 
a  well  near  Wigan  in  Lancashire;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Clayton  nearly  a  century  later,  in 
examining  the  locality,  found  that  the  gas  is- 
sued from  a  bed  of  coal.  The  experiment  of 
subjecting  the  coal  to  heat  was  made,  with 
the  result  of  obtaining  an  illuminating  gas, 
which,  being  collected  in  bladders,  could  be 
bunied  in  jits.  An  account  of  these  experi- 
ments was  communicated  to  the  royal  society 
in  1739.  Dr.  RirkeU  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Warzburg,  in  1780  lightetl  his  laboratory  with 
gas  made  by  the  dry  distillation  of  l>ones;  and 
in  the  ^anie  vear  Earl  Dundonald  of  Scotland, 
in  obtaining  tar  from  tlie  distillation  of  coals. 


also  collected  an  illuminating  gas,  with  which 
he  lighted  Culross  abbey  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. The  first  practical  attempt  at  gas  light- 
ing is  however  generally  accredited  to  William 
Murdoch,  who  in  1792  used  coal  gas  for  light- 
ing his  workshops  at  Redruth  in  Gomwall. 
His  invention  remained  unknown  till  about 
1802,  when  it  was  introduced  at  the  Soho 
foundery  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  near  Birming- 
ham. In  the  mean  time  Le  Bon,  a  Frenchman, 
used  gas  made  from  wood  for  lighting  his  house, 
and  was  therefore  considered  by  the  French  as 
the  inventor  of  gas  lighting.  In  1804  Mr.  Mur- 
doch lighted  the  mills  of  Phillips  and  Lee  at 
Manchester  with  gas  which  yielded  an  amount 
of  light  equal  to  that  of  8,000  sperm  candles.  In 
1818  London  bridge  was  lighted  with  gas,  and 
about  the  same  time  it  was  introduced  into  the 
streets  in  that  part  of  the  city ;  but  it  was  not 
introduced  into  Paris  till  1820. — Bituminous 
coals,  such  as  English  cannel  and  boghead  coals, 
Ohio  cannel,  and  the  caking  coals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  are  used  in  tliis 
manufacture.  The  following  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  average  composition  of  caking  and 
cannel  coals : 


CONSTITUENTS. 

Carbon 

H  rdro^D 

Nitroirvn 

Oxygen , 

Aah 


Csklair.     I      Ctao*l. 


87-752 
5  28!) 

8-K)C 
1-8VB 


75-25 
5-50 

1  61 
13  ^8 

2  SI 


There  are  also  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
iron,  mostly  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites.  The 
nitrogen  has  its  origin  in  the  organic  matter 
from  which  the  coal  is  derived.  When  bitu- 
minous coal  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  presence 
of  air,  it  is  principally  converted  into  gases 
which  unite  with  oxygen ;  but  if  air  is  excluded, 
OS  when  the  coal  is  confined  in  retorts,  the  gas- 
eous products,  unable  to  unite  with  oxysen, 
may  be  collected  in  receivers  and  burned  in 
tubes.  The  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  coal  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  which  may 
be  conveniently  included  under  the  following 
heads,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Bunsen  : 

Coke «R-98    OleflantrM O'T? 

Tar 12-28    BolphurtfUed       hydro- 

Wau-r 7-40       ifen 0-75 

Mareh  nt 7*04  |  Hydrofn^ 0*50 

Carbonfeoxkle 1-18    Anunoola 017 

Carbonic  acid 1*07  i  Nltrogvn OuS 

The  olefiant  gas  here  represents  not  pure 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  or  elayl,  but  a 
mixture,  in  variable  quantities,  of  acetvlene, 
C,H,,  elayl,  C,H«,  trityl,  Clh,  ditctryl,  C«IK, 
and  several  hydrocarlwn  va{)i»rs.  There  are 
also  small  quantities  of  cyam^gen  and  sulpho- 
cyanogen.  (See  I)wtili-\tiox,  DusTKrcTivE.) 
— Upon  the  temperature  to  which  Uie  coal  is 
subiected  depend  the  pro<lucts  of  distillaticm, 
which  are  formed  by  a  rearrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  coal.     The  lower  the  heat, 


the  li'ss  will  lie  the  weight  of  coke  or  car- 
bonuccouK  rvi^iduu  iu  tlic  retort,  and  tliere- 
foiv  thf  grcalvr  will  lio  the  quantitv  of  car- 
tion  wliicli  retiiains  ronibinod  wiili  tiydrogen  ; 
1>iit  the  hvdrocarbona  so  furtncd  will  be  niost- 
Ir  Uqnid  nnd  nolid,  ard  not  gfueonn.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  higher  tlio  temperature  the 
)rreater  will  bu  thu  iveifrht  of  solid  carbona- 
ceiiuM  rej>i<]ue ;  and  the  [iro|K>rtion  of  pi-niia- 
iicnt  giiHCs  will  be  inereased,  and  tlieir  levity 
also,  in  tiroportion  to  the  heat,  so  that  thoy 
may  be  alniofit  entirely  eomposul  of  hydroKon 
and  e.irhonic  oxide.  A  mean  t«m|>eraturo  has 
therefore  to  be  employed  by  the  gas  manufac- 
torcr,  nnd  thii>  will  aluo  depend  upon  the  ijual- 
ity  of  the  ronl  or  other  material  used.  Praoti- 
cnlly  it  is  iniixisnble  to  subject  th«  entire  mass 
of  ijoal  to  the  most  favorable  conditions,  be- 


cniiM  the  different  portions  contftined  in  atv 
tort  are  necessarily  eubjeeted  to  differtnt  d*- 
fjeea  of  heat. — The  raaDofartnre  of  fti  fm 
coal,  Da  well  as  from  wood,  petmleiim.  or  mia. 
consiats  of  three  proccflses:  1.  thediauIlatiiiBcf 
the  crude  gas ;  S,  its  ■ei>arBtion  frau  tin?  *d4 
other  coDuensihle  matters;  3.  ita  pnrifieUHC 
from  other  deleterions  and  nnrlemMnt  fttf. 
The  dialillntion  is  performed  in  flre-elay  rrt><u 

Ciaced  in  farnaces,  f^m  five  to  ten  rttnO 
eing  placed  in  one  fnrDBC«  in  l»ifr  wc^ 
which  may  contain  100  fnmscci.  They  ■> 
usually  of  a  semi-eylindrical  shape,  aomrvkit 
like  that  of  a  sole  drain  tile,  atMnt  >  ft.  z 
length,  and  from  16  to  20  in,  in  dianiMr. 
They  were  formerly  made  of  cut  irrtn.  u  In 
clay  WAS  too  porous  and  allowvd  tbe  pit  b 
escape;  but  since  the  ialrodnctioa  of  Bpran- 


tiis  for  relieving  the  prcEsure,  which  will  be 
desierilwl  further  on,  fire-clay  retorts  are  found 
siiffiHently  tight,  nnd  are  much  more  durable, 
tlorcover,  they  may  he  glazeil  and  rendered 
more  i[tipervioua  than  iron.  A  longituilinal 
section  of  a  fiimnce  and  two  retorts  is  (ihown 
in  t)).'.  7,   and  nl<>o  a  plan  of  the  ilitferent 

Earls  iif  a  gas  works  ao  arranges!  na  to  give  an 
lea  <>f  the  proi-CKH  of  manufacture,  but  not 
xhowing  the  parts  in  their  actual  position,  na 
this  would  l>e  ini{M)Kaible  in  one  figure.  The 
two  ntorts  of  n  m-t  of  five,  are  shown  at  (i,  n, 
the  furnace  at  ft.  the  chimney  at  e.  The  retort* 
nre  lifftt  raised  to  a  re<l  heat,  and  then  charged 
niHint  two  thinlM  full  with  coal  by  means  of  a 
kind  "f  woiip  having  somewhat  the  form  <if 
till' rilurt,  and  abnut  tlio  same  length,  which 


riiliil 


red  br 


.ed  <i 


iin  is  called  stoking, 
nii-n  who  pcrfiirni  it  etokera.  Maclii- 
mwlitingintniduci'd  in  thiacountrvnnd 
[k:  bv  which  it  will  lie  performed  hv 
iwor.  From  lno  to  Son  i|,,,,  „re  usunllV 
V.I  !it  imi'  i-liar;:e.  A  lid  \*  then  fitlwl 
ii'Uthpiei'e  <.f  the  retort  with  boll*  and 
of  gypsuiji  nilxvd  with  iron  tilings,  and 


a  heat  of  about  2,S0O°  continned  tor  ab<nt  in 
lionrrt.  The  conatitnenta  of  the  oo«l  art  Aw 
converted  into  the  products  given  fa  tbsabsn 
table,  and  tho»e  portions,  comprfaiBf  d  fl- 
ccpt  the  coke,  whicli  are  voUtU«  at  t&at  Mb- 
perature.  pass  into  tbs  tabs  il,  called  ths  MaJ 
pipe,  whicn  ascends  ttom  tlw  motith  of  tlw  >•■ 
toK  and  is  inserted  into  tba  hjdraalta  m^ 
a  transverse  iMtioQ  of  irhteb  L  ahon  M  s 
This  is  a  long  tnbe,  nanally  Mai-crbriiM 
and  from  18  to  S4  in.  in  dismetor,  rantuag  As 
j  whole  length  of  a  row  of  ftimaefl^  wbsabav 
he  100  or  200  ft.  When  th*  opcntka  rf*- 
I  filiation  commences,  tba  main  ia  partly  Arf 
'  with  water,  into  which  the  stand  pipaa  kai- 
I  ing  from  the  retort  dip  and  disehatga  aB  tt* 
gases  and  vanora,  a  consMeraUa  poftia  rf 
which,  from  thercdnctioD  of  tMlpI 
I  there  condensed,  forming  tar  vnd  ■ 
'  liquor,  which  would  soon  SO  thanaia  rat  ■ 
not  drawn  off  from  timetotloKu  In  lUt«« 
the  fluii]  cnntenta  are  kept  at  sboot  the  ^m 
;  level,  nnd  there  is  no  n  "  "  " " 
i  atler  the  first  anpplr. 

■  the  still  nncondenscd  p, 

.  cooler  and  condenser  f,  thRn^~wUth  A? 


Maig.pl^/."cu 
isea  aadvapots  ts  Bs 
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pass  in  a  series  of  n-s^&P<^<l  pip^  sQrroundod  |  ward  in  all  of  them.  The  pressure  thus  crea- 
with  water  witich  is  supplied  from  a  cistern,  '  ted  in  large  works  would  so  retard  the  tlow  of 
entvriii^r  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  condenser  and  ;'  the  gas  from  the  retorts  that  it  wonld  suffer 
passing  out  ut  tlie  to[>.  This  arrangement  is  much  decomposition  with  production  of  graph- 
not  ri>|)rosentv(i  in  tlie  diagram,  which  also  only  ite  carhon ;  and  if  clay  retorts  were  used, 
sliows  H  small  iK)rtion  of  one  condenser,  of  |  much  would  escape  through  their  walls.  The 
which  there  are  usually  tfiree,  through  which  difficulty  is  avoided  by  using  what  are  called 
flio  ^as  i>aHses  successively,  l)eing  reduced  in  exhausters  to  take  the  gas  Irom  the  washers 
tc'inporature  in  each.  At  the  base  of  each  con-  j  and  deliver  it  to  the  lime  puritiers.  These  ma- 
doiiser  are  cliaml)ers  into  which  the  legs  of  |  chines  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  rotary  fan 
the  n "Shaped  pipes  puss,  the  descending  one,  or    blower,  or  of  a  cylinder  and  piston  blowing 


that  which  carries  the  gas  downward,  extend- 
in«r  to  near  the  bottom,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  tar  and  ainraoniacal  }i(pior,  which  then  col- 


machine.  The  lime  purifiers  have  several  lat- 
tice-work shelves,  placed  one  above  anoth- 
er and  covered  two  or  three  inches  in  depth 
Icots  and  passes  ott*  by  suitably  arranged  \)\\His  j  with  freshly  slaked  lime.  The  gas  entering  at 
into  the  tar  well.  These  tarry  matters,  to-  ,  the  bottom  ascends  through  these  layers  of 
gether  witli  those  collected  in  the  hydraulic  lime,  which  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
main,  are  the  materials  from  which  the  beauti-  I  phuretted  hydrogen  and  other  impurities  by 
ful  aniline  colors  used  in  dyeing  are  made.  (See  the  time  it  reaches  the  chamber  beneath  the 
Alizarine,  Aniuxk,  Antiikacenb,  and  Coal  ;  lid.  In  the  figure  a  pipe  is  seen  passing  from 
rKODicTs.)  From  the  condensers  the  gas  is  j  the  bottom  of  the  washer  directly  to  the  lime 
conducted  into  another  apparatus  for  further  i  purifier.  It  has,  however,  been  explained  that 
separation  of  im])urities.  This  is  sometimes  the  exhauster  is  placed  between  these  two 
made  of  a  box  containing  lumps  of  coke  or  fire  pieces  of  apparatus.  A  drawing  of  the  ma- 
brick  moistened  with  water,  and  is  then  called  !  chine  has  been  omitted  in  the  cut  from  want 


a   scrub] >er.      At  the   Manhattan  gas  works, 
New  York,  a  b<>x,  partially  shown  at  ^,  called  a 


of  room,  but  the  reader  can  supply  the  omis- 
sion.    In  the  latter  there  is  an  orifice  from 


washer,  is  used ;  it  consists  of  several  separate  j  which  a  pipe  conducts  the  gas  to  the  meter, 
verti<'al  chambers,  through  which  the  gas  is    from  which  it  passes  through  the  pipe  o  to 


made  to  ])ass,  under  one  partition  and  over  the 
next,  and  diirinj;  its  pitssogo  subjected  to  the  ac- 


the  large  reservoir,  a  small  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  figure.     In  the  following  table 


f  ion  of  jets  of  water  thrown  into  spray.  In  this  ,  of  the  constituents  of  purified  coal  gas,  that  in 
way  nearly  all  condensible  and  soluble  impuri-  the  first  two  columns  is  ordinary  coal  gas  from 
ties  are  ai>stracted ;  but  there  remain  several  |  Chemnitz,  Saxony;  in  the  third  column,  or- 
ileleterious  gases,  the  principal  of  which  are  sul-  |  dinary  London  coal  gas;  and  in  the  fourth, 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which     London  canncl  coulgos: 
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niU'it  be  removed  before  the  gas  is  fit  to  bo 

flelivered  for  consumi>tion.     Several  methods  i        constttl'ents.      i      i. 

have  been  devised   for   this  purpose,  such  as  '  —  .     - 

l>assini;  the  pas  through  milk  of  lime,  which  '  Hydroffi-n M-^ 

is   called    the    wet-lime    process,    or    through  |  rarhonk^oVwe* !!!!!!! !     4« 

layers   of   moistened    slaked    lime,   and    also  .  oiefUnt (r»» («'Uyi) 4yi 

througli  layers  of  mixed  i)rotochloride  of  iron  '  oJL^° j!j} 

and  quicklime,  or  sulphate  of  iron  and  slaked  :  Carbonic  acid..'.!'..!!!!     i  os 

lime,  the  ferruginous  salts  being  very  effectual     Aqufoua  vapor. _    _   _        

in  removing  all  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydro- |  ~  ~ 

pen.  These  slaked-lime  puritiers  are  placed  j  There  are  other  heavy  hydrocarbon  ga*»es  be- 
in  large  r(U)nis,  and  require  great  care  in  man-  sides  elayL.  or  olefinnt  gas,  as  acetylene,  trityl, 
airement,  as  well  for  safety  as  for  effectiveness,  and  ditetryl,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  hy- 
the  gas  being  liable  to  escape  into  the  room  drocarbtm  vapors,  which  yield  light;  but  the 
an<l  torm  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air;  illuminating  nower  of  the  gas  maybe  regard- 
and  s<*rioud  accidents  have  resulted  from  this  ed  as  depending  principally  upon  the  amount 
raus*.*.  A  siugle  purifier  is  represented  at  k  in  of  olcfiant  gas  (heavy  carburetted  hydrogen) 
the  diairram.  It  consists  of  a  tight  double-sided  which  it  contains,  the  bulk  of  other  gases  being 
tank  from  4  to '»  ft.  high  and  about  20  ft.  long  by  carriers  rather  than  light-producers.  The  ole- 
12  wide.  A  deep  gutter  runs  around  the  upper  fiant  gas  is  separated  by  ignition  into  marsh  gas 
odire,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  water  for  re-  (light  carburetted  hydrogen)  and  carbon,  the 
ceivin;r  the  edges  of  the  lid,  /,  by  which  means  solid  particles  of  which  lujcorae  incandescent 
the  apparatus  is  etfectually  sealeil.  It  is  usual  and  emit  white  light,  which  is  observe^l  in  the 
to  cond!ict  the  gas  succi'ssively  through  three  luminous  cone  of  a  gas  fiame,  and  which  has 
of  these  purifiers.  In  small  works,  especially  the  same  constitution  as  that  of  a  candle.  (See 
tho^e  connected  with  the  larger  ones  for  ex-  Flamk.)  Of  the  impurities,  tar  is  separated  in 
periment,  the  gas  is  forced  from  the  retorts,  the  hydranlic  main  and  the  condenser;  ammonia 
by  tlie  pres^iure  there  <Teate<l,  through  all  the  in  the  hydraulic  main,  cimdenser,  and  washer; 
tlifferent  pieces  of  apparatus;  and  formerly  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  carbonic 
thi^«  w.'ts  tlie  only  means  of  urging  the  gas  on-    acid  in  the  washer  and  lime  and  iron  purifier, 
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a  smiill  qnantity  of  the  lost  named  gas  remain- 
ing. Tlio  litiniiiositv  of  a  gas  dame  dopentlB 
botli  ujiou  tlic  percentage  of  boiiry  hydrocar- 
bons it  eontiiinB,  an<l  the  amount  of  otmosjiherio 
airorozjgen  mixed  with  it.  Sometimes  in  pass- 
ing it  through  many  purifying  processes  a  small 
amount  of  air  h  Al>sorl>cd,  the  oxygen  of  which, 
romliiniug  with  the  ciirbon  at  the  moment  of 
tiinitiiiD.  causes  au  increased  production  of  boat 
but  dimination  of  light,  on  the  principle  of  a 
Bunsen's  l)nrncr.  The  illuminatiDj;  pou'er  may 
thercforu  be  estimated  by  analjeia;  but  the 
pmcticol  method  h  to  bum  it  in  comparison 
with  some  light-producing  body  of  known 
power,  OS  a  B|>ermaceti  candle.  This  test  is 
made  witli  an  instrninent  called  a  photometer, 
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■n  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  8. 
An  argand  burner  which  consunieij  a  certain 
number  of  cubic  feet  per  bour  (in  eiperimentB 
usually  Sve  feet)  is  placed  at  ti,  and  a  candle 
at  c.  ISetwecn  tlicm  there  is  a  horizontal 
gradualk-d  scale  whit^h  Kupi)orts  a  slide,  b, 
buaring  u  ground  glnsn  screen  having  a  liguro 
in  tlie  centre  more  trnn»{>iirent  than  the  rest 
of  the  plate.  When  this  screen  is  moved  to  a 
point  on  the  scaio  wbt-re  the  figure  appears 
(.■ipialir  hriirht  on  ench  side,  the  light  received 
from  each  source  will  l>e  equal.  If  two  can. 
dies  Are  used,  platted  side  by  side,  and  the  dis- 
tance Itetwcen  them  anil'  the  screen  is  one 
eighth  llmt  between  the  latter  and  tbc  gas- 
burner,  it  will  show  that  the  light  from  the 
burner  is  equal  to  that  of  1 G  candles.  A  sim- 
jile  screen  uiay  lie  nsed,  or  it  may  have  a  mir- 
ror jiliiced  u]H)n  each  side  at  the  further  edge, 
at  eueb  an  angle  that  the  two  will  reflect 
images  of  the  figure  toward  the  observer,  so 
tliat  a  cumparison  may  he  ninde  at  the  some 
inHtaut.  Ohs  as  usually  furnished  is  cstima- 
te<I,  when  burning  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  to  ]iroduce  a  light  eiiual  to  that 
gireu  in  tiie  same  time  l>r  ]U  or  16  st.indard 
F[H-nn  eandles  each  tiuming  nt  the  rate  of 
120  grainit  jK-r  hour. — Tlie  illuminating  power 
of  gai  de|H.-nds  ruui-h  njion  the  form  of  the 
burner.  It  in  a  matter  of  common  observation 
tliat  gns  may  be  nearly  deprived  of  its  illumi- 
nating power  if  made  to  i.ssue  from  the  burner 
with  gn-nt  velwity,  or  if  burned  in  a  t.ill  ehtm- 
ni'v  whifli  produces  n  verv  rapid  current  of 
air.  \"ery  :>iiioll  or  thin  iliinies  also  do  not 
iiHiird  conditions  of  eeimomical  expenditure. 
Tlie  t^mnlliT  or  tbinuer  the  tkme,  the  greater 
is  its  ex[Kisur.-  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
eonseipientlv  the  more  riipiil  the  cotiKumiition 
of  the  ftolidpiirtii'les  of  carbon;  in  other  words, 
the   UKTe   Ui-arly  are   tlie   conditiona  present 


which  cause  the  Sunt  at  m  BnnHn's  bnntt  t& 
bo  nearly  non-lnminon«.  The  tt'^itkat  to  ^ 
sougiit  for  in  on  Ulaininktiiv  flame  arc  tkw 
which  ore  most  condnciTe  to  high  btaiiaf  <f 
the  carbon  particles  and  to  tha  keeping  of  t£«a 
for  the  longest  pcMsdble  time  in  an  nwfinili^i 
state,  but  eventually  inBaring  their  cunfbb 
combustion.  A  certain  thiclmeas  ol  dime  k 
therefore  desirable.  A  poor  gaa,  if  buBe4  ii 
a  jet  issuing  from  a  wid«  slit,  mar  be  nodt  b 
yield  a  b«tt«r  light  than  ■  rich  ga>  boned  ii  ■ 
very  thin  flame,  which  la  freqaently  the  U 
of  the  flih-tail  burner.  Aorardi&g  to  TnL 
Silliman,  the  ilium inating  power  of  a  pia 
sample  of  gas  bamed  in  oa  argand  bsiBB'  > 
not  in  the  proportion  of  gaa  cmuamtd,  kv 
more  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  qw« 
of  the  quantity.— A  ton  of  2,O0D  Iba.  of  piri 
cannel  cool,  carcfhlly  diatilled,  will  yM 
al>ont  8,000  cubic  feet  of  pnrified  illmniuti^ 
gas.  Other  bituminona  coala  yield  frm  i,Of> 
cubio  feet  np  to  this  amount.  Eveir  Mctla 
of  a  gas  work*  has  ooe  or  more  mciai  fr 
measuring  the  volnme  of  gas  before  il  pMMi 
into  the  reservoirs.  They  ar«  in  the  ftn  d 
cyUnders,  asually  abont  13  ft.  in  diwctcral 
from  8  to  la  ft.  long.  Fig.  9  la  a  tiiMnra 
section  showing  the 
principle  upon  which 
they  act.  The  ontor 
cylinder  or  dnim  is 
sLitionary.  The  in- 
ner cylinder,  tnming 
upon  a  hollow  axis, 
is  divided  by  the  par- 
titions a,  a,  a,  a  into 
five  compartment  a, 
one  in  the  centre  of 
the  holluir  axis,  and 
four,  d,  d,  d,  d,  spiral 
in  direction,  exterior 
to  this ;  slits  being 
left  oi> 


tween  it  and  the  outer  one,  frem  « 

exit.    The  apparatu  is  ■  Kttle  mot .  _ 

filled  with  water.  A  tnbe,  e,  purinff  ^H^ 
tbe  axis  of  the  cylinder,  riaea  a  Uttta  abvtvai 
surface  of  the  water,  and  deliran  gw  Is  At 
central  compartment,  frwn  whieh  it^  '~^ 
each  outer  compartment  neo 
the  opening*  y,  0',  9,  «.  Then  _  ._ 
inner  cylinder  is  in  the  dir«etfan  of  tiha  k 
of  a  clock,  and  It  win  be  eaan  tbift  tW  pi  ih 
only  poM  through  the  dit  a  when  it  is  ■&■« 
the  water.  The gae ooneUntlT bimh (Ma *« 
compartment  wMeh  Is  on  tbe  left  in  tka  flpa 
As  this  flUs  it  raises  that  side,  nd  eoMsqiiH* 
the  opening  nS  the  eonpartment  abov*.  atf  ■ 
the  water,  from  wbiob  the  gas  flews  tS  it  k 
submerged  and  emptied  at  tbe  <iii|iiails  4fc 
A  large  pipe  conveys  the  meaigrea  gas  la  Ai 
reserroirs  or  gar-holders,  the  larga  vfSmUai 
structures  so  oons{denonB  abool  gas  wot* 
which  are  conitmcted  mnch  npon  tbe  fs 
of  tbe  gas-holder  for  (-  -  ' 


for  the  pasMga  af  de 
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jihown  in  fi^.  2.     From  the  reserroir  it  is  car-  The  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  hydrate  of 

rie<l  in  cast-iron  main  pipes  through  the  streets,  lime.     Reissig^s  analysis  of  the  purified  gas  is 

and  in  small  wrought-iron  pipes  into  buildingis  as  follows: 

where  it  is  measured  to  each  consumer  in  small  „        ^  .       ..                                              - «- 

.  1.   I  c  \       c      -• M^- ^  Hoary  hvarocarbons i*34 

metor**,  whit  h  were  formerly  of  a  similar  con-       iiydroffen 8i->4 

Btruotion  to  the  one  above  described;  but  of       Mirshjraa 85-80 

late  vi-Mrstho  wet  has  almost  entirely  been  re-       Carbonic  oxide as-ta 

plaivd  by  the  dry  meter   u^iich  was  invenU^d  ^ho  iUuminating  power  of  the  hvdrocarbons  in 

by  Mr.  .lames  Uogardus  of  New  \ork  in  1833  ^,^         .^  ^„»  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^j^,^^  ^^  ^ 


*.«K-"-  '-  «  pw.^w.   »«v,  «„«  ^v«-  ^...|,.^j vvi  ^jjjj^  ^^  average  coal  gas,  for  which  reason  it 

by  Mr  Ho^rard.is  and  afterward  a^^^^^^  requires  burners  with  larger  orifices.     Wood 

I  nitodbt^ites  without  due  credit  to  the  mventor.  ^  .^  successfully  made  in  Germany. ~P..i« 

His  inveii  , on  consists  of  a  double  bellows  hav-  ).^^^     y^^^    j^^/.^  ^^     distillation,  according 

mg  tour  chambers,  winch  alernately  moved  by  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^     y^j^j^^^  ^  ^,1^'  ^^^^  2tt- 

prpure  of  the  gas  winch  IS  adnntted  upon  ^j^j^    the 'following    proi>ortions*  of  gaseous. 

sHle  or  the  other  by  tlie  opening  and  closing  jj     Jj   ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ ,}  ^ 

valves  l)y  such  movements,  communicates       »      ' 


the 
one 

of   valves  hy  sue! 

motion  to  a  >eriesof  arms  and  levers  by  which       Oaaoe 17825 

a  rotnr V  motion  is  fn ven  to  an  index  that  regis-       T**^  '^Vi^TTn" ; kS  SS 

,♦  ,  7       \  '      If     ^  •        ^\  \.         Aqueouj*  diatillalo 63*000 

ters  tlie  nuinl>er  ot  cubic  feet  passing  through       Pt^tooke 80-000 

the  (litferent  (•haml)ers  of  the  bellows.      As  .          j        /.             , 

these  liave  a  measure<l  oapacitv,  the  volume  of  Tlie  same  apparatus  is  used  as  for  wood  gas. 

gas  pa^sinir  throujrii  the  maelnne  is  therefore  K<^»«8ig  used  a  fat  peat  obtained  near  Munich, 

shown.     In-^tead  of  a  double  bellows  with  four  ^^-^  1^>»-  o^  ^"*»»ch  yiehled  337  cubic  feet  of  gas  ot 

chambers,  a  triple  one  with  six  was  at  one  time  S'>^  quality,  having  the  following  composition: 

const ru<'te<I;  but  the  machine  was  essentially       iioa^  hydrocarbons o-w 

the  same,  the  arrangement  of  the  arms  and       MawfiirM 4i-e5 

levers,  the  most  ingenious  parts,  having  almost       oSuSlc'ldd.V ' V.V. '.'.'..'.'."".. '.'.'  2u  W 

thesjune  form  and  acting  uj>on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  double  bellows  with  four  chaml>ers.  — Resin  Gas,  Resin  yields  a  gas  of  high  illu- 
—  Wood  (inn.  It  has  been  said  that  Le  Bon,  a  minating  iwwer,  but  its  use  is  necessarily  re- 
Frenchman,  made  gtis  from  wood  about  the  end  stricted  by  its  limite<l  supply.  Several  years 
of  the  IHth  century;  but  the  invention  did  ago  it  was  successfully  employed  at  the  Phila- 
not  prove  practicable,  as  the  gas  had  not  sutli-  delphia  works  to  increase  the  richness  of  coal 
cient  iliuriiinating  power  to  compare  with  that  gas,  and  is  now  used  in  several  southern  towns, 
made  in  Knirland  from  coals.  The  reason  of  "  — Petroleum  Oa$,  Petroleum  is  used  in  small 
its  failure,  as  explained  by  Dumas,  was  that  works  for  making  illuminating  gas  in  this  coun- 
the  heat  employed  was  too  low  to  produce  the  try,  and  very  largely  in  (iennany,  Austria, 
heavier  hydnn^arbons.  In  1849  Prof.  Petten-  and  Russia.  The  crude  (»il  is  conducted  frcmi 
kofer  of  Mi'nioh  made  experiments  showing  a  reservoir  continuously  into  re<l-hot  cast-iron 
that  the  gases  evolve<l  from  wot)d  at  a  heat  retorts,  from  which  it  passes  through  purifving 
sutiicient  tocarlxMiize  it  consist  almost  entirely  api>aratus,  one  vessel  of  which  contains  liydro- 
of  carhoni**  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh  cliloric  acid.  One  hundred  weight  of  Penn- 
gas  (oletiant  gas  being  (jnite  absent);  but  sylvania  oil  yields  about  l,r»Oi)  feet  of  gas,  which 
that  the  tarry  matters  and  vapors  at  the  same  when  purified  consists,  according  to  Bolley,  of 
time   f>ro<iueod   are,  hv  the   a])plication  of  a 

much  hiu'her  boat,  capable  of  yielding  a  large  ^^^^^^^!^::-:' -::::::::::'::::::::.  2-o 

quantity    of   heavy    hydrocarbon    gas.      The       liydrofron 2C-0 

manufarture  of  wood  gas  therefore  requires 

retorts  for  convertinir  the  wood  into  empyreu-  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0*7,  and  is 

matic  vapors,  and  others  for  converting  these  the  richest  that  can  be  made.     It  is  used  in 

Into  permanent  gjis^s.      The  wo<k1  slumld  Imj  burners  whi<*h  consume  only  from  one  half  to 

thorou::hly  <lried  betore  distillation.     Accord-  two  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  it  is  estimated 

ing  to  the   experiments   of  Reissig,   h\)  kilo-  that  200  cubic  feet  are  nearly  equal  in  illumi- 

grammes  of  aspen  woo<l  yielded  r)02  cubic  feet  natintr  |M»wer  to  1,<kX)  feet  of  coal  gas.     The 

of  purili.'d  gas  and  10  kiloirrammes  of  charcoal.  New    York   mutual   gas  light   company  own 

and  the  same  <[uantity  of  fir  wood  G4H  cubie  a  patent  for  a  ])roi'ess  of  making  illumina- 

fvet  of  tras  and  1>*.")  kilogrammes  of  charcoal,  ting  gas  from  the  naphtha  which  passes  over 

Petteukofer's  analysis  of  crude  gas  is  as  follows:  in  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  of  j>etro- 

leum,  and  mingling  it  with  ctuil  gas,  by  which 

II.UVV  hy.ir»M;ir!H.n«» fi-9t  it  is  Said  that  the  latter  is  greatly  enriche<l. 


The  naphtha  is  volatilized  in  a  si'parate  boiler. 


Mai>h  k'.!"*    H'«Kl 

r-ir'-.nir  ri«  i.i  ih-'i       and  sent  into  retorts  of  sunilar  construction  to 

r^i>..nio  nxi.K. 4«>.5y       thosc  for  coal,  where  by  the  application  of  a 
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cbcrrj-rcd  heat  it  is  converted  into  a  gas  ricb  i  was  made  to  flow.  Kr.  White  of  lUafchtfUr 
in  heavy  hydrocarbons,  mostly  of  the  character  patented  several  yean  ago  A  procees  by  vbkk 
of  those  made  in  using  crude  petruleuni.  The  the  water  gas  was  passed  into  another  rtUkMU 
gas  is  conducted  into  a  reservoir  common  to  it  in  which  illuminating  gaaes  were  being  pncr- 
and  the  coal  gas,  where  the  two  mingle,  in  ac-  ated,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  the  lana 
cordanee  with  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  out  of  the  retort  as  qnickly  as  possible,  to  n- 
— Oil  Gas,  The  fixed  oils  are  excellent  gas  ma-  move  them  from  the  decomposing  action  df 
terials.  Kape  oil,  according  to  Lefort,  has  the  the  intense  heat.  The  retorts  and  fttttap 
formula  CiolIieOa;  hemp  oil.  CiftllaBOi.  All  '  were  similar  to  those  in  use  for  ordinary  ouii 
the  fatty  oils  yield  by  dry  distillation  princi-  gas,  except  that  the  retorts  had  a  hijffis«- 
pally  olefiant  gas,  a  small  (piantity  of  carbonic  tal  partition,  dividing  them  into  two  chiB- 
acid,  and  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  if  hers,  extending  to  within  a  foot  of  the  hack, 
pure  oil  were  used,  it  would  retiuire  no  purifi-  .  White's  method  is  known  as  the  V-npHA  kj. 
cation,  and  apparatus  only  of  the  simplest  drocarbon  process.  Experiments  wluch  bm 
kind.  Under  such  circumstances  perhaps  a  been  made  in  the  United  States  show  tte 
lamp  is  the  most  economical ;  but  the  gas  may  :  anthracite  c«n  be  used  with  greater  advsB^pi 
be  made  of  impure  oils  and  fats,  in  which  cose  '  in  producing  water  gas  than  coke  or  ehsmsL 
some  purification  is  required.  On  the  conti-  '  The  citizens'  gas  light  company  of  BroaU«a 
nent  of  Europe  gas  is  made  from  suint,  or  i  ore  now  (March,  1874)  making  gas  M/ccuria^ 
the  fatty  materials  contained  in  the  soapsuds  to  what  is  known  as  the  Gmjnne-Han** 
after  washing  wool  and  yarns.  The  litpiid  is  American  hydrocarbon  process,  one  cf  lb 
mixed  in  cisterns  with  milk  of  lime  and  letl  to  patents  of  which  was  issued  to  W.  H.  Gi 
stand  12  hours,  when  a  kind  of  lime  soap  is  in  18G3.  Steam  from  a  boiler  is  first  p 
formed,  which  is  made  into  bricks  and  dried.  ;  through  a  superheater  which  is  raisM 
These  are  6ul)jecte<l  to  dry  distillation,  and  '  temperature  of  about  600** ;  t  nee 
yield  a  gas  of  higli  illuminating  power.  The  false  bottoms  into  retorts  coki 
wash  water  of  a  woollen  mill  of  2o,000  spin-  descent  anthracite  coal,  where  ii  »  c  ■ 
dies  will  yield  annually  enough  of  this  sub-  decomposed,  forming  hydrogen  and  « 
stance  to  produce  over  1,100,000  cubic  feet  of  ,  oxide.  This  is  conducted  into  the  k 
gas;  and  if  the  time  of  burning  is  1,200  hours,  main,  where  it  mingles  with  the  gas  i 
this  quantity  will  supply  500  burners,  each  from  bituminous  coal  or  naphtha,  «« 
consuming  neiirly  two  cubic  feet  ]>er  h<»ur,  i  being  rich  in  heavy  hydrocarbons,  |rfi 
and  giving  a  light  more  than  sutHcient  for  the  sufficient  illuminating  power. 
mWl  — Water  Gas.  AVhon  steam  is  forced  (iASCOICXE,  Ccsi|Cf,  an  English  poet,  ^ 
through  retorts  (Mmtaining  red-hot  coke,  char-  about  1537,  died  in  Stamford,  Oct.  7. 
coal,  or  anthracite,  there  are  pnxluoed  Iiydro-     Ilo  was  educated  at  Cambridge  1 

gen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  aj^mall    study  law;  but  baring  fallen  into  vrv 
amount  of  light  carburetted  and  of  sulphuret-  i  its,  he  was  deprived  by  his  father  of  ft 
ted  hydrogen  gases.    The  carbonic  acid  and    his  inheritance  as  posMble,'  and  to 
sulpliuretted   hydrogen  may  be  removed  by  >  Holland  under  the  prince  nf  On  «> 

lime,  or  lime  oad  oxide  of  iron.    The  remain-     remained  two  years  and  <  uucJ  \ 

ing  gases,  principally  hydrogen  and  carbonic    for  his  courage.     He  i     ue  b  lave  tr 
oxide,  may  be  used  fi>r  heating  pur])osi*s,  or    of  /  Suppositi  of  Anustot,   which  \ 
may  be  made  available  for  lighting  in  two    formed  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray *• 
ways:  1,  by  heating  coils  of  platinum  wire  in    under  the  name  of  "The  Sannor**  * 
the  tlame ;  2,  by  impregnating  it  with  the  va-  ;  made  of  it  by  Shakespeare       *''       1 
pors  of  various  hydr(M*arlK)ns,  as  benzole  or    the  Shrew,**  and  it  is  the  fe 
naphtha,  or  mingling  it  with  permanent  hy-  '  play  in  the  English  langn  k 

droearbon  gases,  the  latter  being  i>referable,  '  coigne  joined  the  court  of  Q..«^»i 
as  it  has  been  found  very  dit!icnlt  to  convert    wrote  an  account  of  the  pageab       ■ 
the  li^rliter  hydrocarbon    oils    into    products    at  Kcnil worth,  entitled  ''The  P 
which  will  not  cause  a  depo>it  in  the  distribu-    sures  of  Kenelworth  Castle.**     < 
ting  pipes.    Many  hundred  ]>atents  have  been    Idank  verse,  **The  Steele  Glaae,^      ■ 
issued  to  inventors  for  making  this  kin<l  of  gas.     in  1576,  and  his  other  pocma,  * — «  r 
That  of  Selligue,  a  French  gas  engineer,  pro-    and  published  with  the  title**  The       ¥ 
I»osed  to  him  by  Joliard  of  Brussi>]s,  consisted    of  George  Gascoigne,  Esqnyre" 
(»f  a  furnace  an<l  three  vertical  cylindrical  re-    letter,  London,  1587). 
torts,  the  first  two  tilled  with  charcoal  or  coke.        CliSCOXADE.  an  E.  county  d       m 
Steam  was  pas»ied  into  the  first,  <-aMsinjr  evolu-    ed  X.  by  the  Missouri  river,  ai 
tion  of  the  prases  above  nientioned.  which  were    the  Gasconade  river;  area,  54v  \  \ 

jja-isod  into  tlie  second  retort,  where  the  red-     1S70,  10,098,  of  whom  80  wer»  -^       ^ 
h<it  coal  (ir  coke  converted  the  (*arlH>nic  acid    surface  is  much  broken,  but  wi 
into  j'arlMinic   oxide.     The  gases  were  then    there  is  good  water  power.    Imn 
]>a<sfd  into  the  third  retort,  which  was  two    abundance,  sulphur  and        I        t 
thirds  tilled  with  red-hi>t   iron  chains,  upon    limestone  and  Duhrst       \     m 
which  a  stream  i)f  oil  from  bituminous  bhale^  per  has  been  discoTcr      i      mm 
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Tlic  Pacific  railroad  of  Missonri  paAses  through 
tho  N.  part.  The  chief  proihietions  in  1870 
Were  222,8."iO  hinhels  of  wheat,  200,178  of  In- 
dian corn,  103,717  of  oats,  31,738  of  potatoes, 
b2,r.u(»  Ihrt.  of  Imtter,  128,917  gallons  of  wine, 
and  3,2r4  tonn  of  haj.  There  were  3,270  hor- 
ses, 3,311  niiloh  rows,  4,301  other  cattle,  8,398 
sheep,  and  17,057  swine.     Capital,  Hermann. 

(iASCOXY  (Fr.  (rn9eogne\  an  old  province  in 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  France,  bounded  X.  by 
(inicnne.  E.  by  Languedoc  and  the  county  of 
Foix,  from  which  it  was  partly  separated  by  the 
npp«*r  (iaronne,  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  B^arn, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  (the  gulf  of  CJascony).  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  a  iK>pulation  of  Ibe- 
rian bloo<l,  an<l  received  from  the  Romans  the 
name  of  Xovempopulana  or  A<]uitania  Tertia, 
which  was  changed  to  that  of  (lascony  about 
the  Tnid<lle  of  the  i>th  century,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Vascones,  a  tribe  of  northern  Spain, 
whom  the  <Joths  had  driven  across  the  Pyre- 
nees. It  was  more  than  once  invaded  by  the 
Men»vingian  kings,  but  j%'as  never  entirely  sub- 
jugated until  the  time  of  Cliarlemagne.  The 
supremacy  of  the  P'rench  crown  being  finally 
established,  the  country  was  placed  under  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
ex-fpK-en  of  France,  with  Henry  Plantagenet, 
Gascony,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  country 
which  that  princess  held  south  of  the  Loire,  fell 
to  the  crown  of  England  in  1152.  For  8<K) 
years  it  reinaine<l  under  tiie  same  allegiance, 
And  retume<l  by  conquest  to  France  in  1453. 
It  formed  afterward,  with  (ruienne,  one  of 
the  great  governments  of  that  country,  and  is 
now  mainly  comprised  in  the  departments  of 
Hautes-Pvrenees,  (Jers,  and  Landes. 

€iSCOYi;\E,  WllliaB,  the  inventor  of  the  mi- 
crometer, born  in  England  about  1021,  killed 
figiiting  for  Charles  I.  at  Marston  Moor,  July 
2, 1«>44.  The  instrument,  as  constructed  by  him, 
consisted  principally  of  two  parallel  wires  or 
metallic  plates,  capable  of  being  moved,  which 
wero  placed  in  the  f<KMis  of  the  eye  glass  of  the 
telescope.  The  image  was  compreliended  l>e- 
tween  these,  and  by  means  of  a  scale  for  the 
measure  of  angles  its  diameter  was  determined. 
Gafk'oy;nie  used  his  instrument  in  various  astro- 
nomical oliservationsan*!  in  determining  the 
magnitu<le  or  distance  of  terrestrial  objects. 

ClSkELL,  Elizabeth  Clficheni,  an  English  au- 
thores-*,  born  at  (^helsea  alxmt  1810,  died  at 
AltA>n,  Hants,  Nov.  12,  lHr>5.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Stevenson,  and  she  was  the  wife  of 
a  Unitarian  clerL'yman,  who  was  for  some  time 
a  re8i<lent  of  Manchester.  Her  first  novel, 
"Mary  Barton."  published  in  1X4><,  isa  stri- 
king picture  of  the  <laily  life  of  a  large  manu- 
farturinj  town.  The  ]»athetic  power  of  many 
of  the  s<'enes  delineated,  and  the  literary  merit 
of  the  book,  gave  Mrs.  <iaskell  at  once  a  posi- 
tion am<)ng  the  tirst  writers  of  tiction  of  the 
daT.  She  afterward  became  a  contributi>r  to 
*' Household  Words'*  and  '-All  the  Year 
Round,*'  And  her  tales,  after  having  appeared 


in  these  journals,  were  republished  in  ])ook 
form.  Her  principal  works  of  fiction  besides 
the  one  already  mentioned  were:  "Moorland 
Cottage"  (1850);  "Ruth**  (1858);  "Cranford" 
(1853);  "North  and  South*'  (1«55);  "Lizzie 
Leigh;'*  "Round  the  Sofa"  (1 859);  "  Right  at 
Last"  (1800);  " Sylvia's  Ix)ver8"  (1863);  and 
"  Wives  and  Daughters  "  (1866).  Most  of  them 
were  republished  in  this  country  and  translated 
into  French.  The  work,  however,  which  at- 
tracted the  greatest  attention  was  "  The  Life 
of  Charlotte  BrontC "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1857).  It 
was  written  in  a  channing  style,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Gaskell  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Jane  Eyre,"  she  was  able  to  furnish 
many  interesting  details  of  her  private  life. 

GiSPAKL\.  I.  Adrlea  fedeiae  Pierre,  count 
de,  a  French  statesman  and  agriculturist,  bom 
in  Orange,  June  21>,  1783,  died  there,  Sept.  7, 
18C2.  Ho  entered  the  army,  but  was  s(K»n 
compelled  by  illness  to  give  up  military  life. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  made  suc- 
cessively prefect  of  the  departments  of  Loire 
and  Is^re,  and  in  1831  of  Rhone ;  and  for  his 
promptness  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  at 
Lyons  in  1834  he  was  raised  to  the  j)eeraffo. 
Ho  became  minister  of  the  interior  m  lS;jt5, 
and  gave  his  attention  especially  to  {»rison  re- 
forms and  the  establishment  of  hospitals.  He 
occupied  the  same  position  in  the  short-lived 
cabinet  of  March,  18:^9.  In  1848  he  accepted 
the  management  of  the  national  agricultural 
institute  at  Versailles,  which  was  abolished  in 
1852.  He  published  a  largo  number  of  papers 
and  several  extended  works  on  agricultund 
subjects,  the  principal  of  which  is  Cohtb 
d'agriculture  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1843-'9).  II. 
iff^Bor  fetleiae,  count  de,  a  French  publicist, 
son  <»f  the  preceding,  bom  in  Orange,  .Tulv 
10,  1810,  died  in  Geneva,  May  14,  1871.  H*e 
was  employed  in  the  ministries  of  public  in- 
stmction  and  the  interior,  under  (luizot  and 
his  father,  and  in  1842  was  electe<l  t(»  the 
chamber  of  deputies  for  Hastia,  (\>rsica.  He 
was  a  conservative,  but  advocated  {>arliamen- 
tary  reform,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  inde- 
penden^e  was  not  relishetl  by  the  government; 
an<l  his  sympathy  for  Protestantism  not  beyig 
shared  by  his  constituents,  he  faileil  of  reelec- 
tion to  the  chamber  in  1S46,  and  retired  fn>m 
political  life.  Ho  was  in  the  East  when  the 
revolutitm  of  1848  took  j)lace.  When  >olicited 
to  declare  hims<»lf  in  favor  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, he  refused.  His  disappmbation  of  the 
form  afterward  given  to  the  government  i)y 
Louis  Na{K>1e<m  was  even  stronger,  and  he  per- 
manentlv  remove<l  to  Switzerland.  In  the 
winter  he  resided  near  (leneva,  an<l  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  on  economical,  historical, 
and  reliL'ious  subjects,  many  of  which  were 
subsequently  published.  I>uring  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States  ho  publi.*«hed  two  works 
wanidy  sustaining  the  Tnion  cause  :  Lf»  f^tttti*' 
ruts  in  1861:  tin  grand  pen pU  qui  $c  rtUcf 
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(IPOl),  translated  and  published  in  New  York  '  of  16  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Digne.  VLen  20 
uiulcT  the  title  "  The  Uprising  of  a  Great  j  years  of  age  he  was  simultaDeou'lr  eUi-tvd  to 
People:  the  United  States  in  1801;"  and  the  two  chairs  of  philosophj  aiwl  thLHiUrjr  st 
VAimri'iuc  drrant  V Europe  (1862),  translated  Aix,  of  which  he  chose  the  latter.  Whilr  in 
under  the  title  *' America  before  Europe."  ;  this  oltice  his  leisure  was  emphijed  in  the  rtudj 
iKirinjr  the  Franco-Gerinan  war  he  addressed  i  of  anatomy,  astronomy,  and  even  a.«tn'l'>-jT.  i 
an  appeal  to  the  French  people  urging  them  i  science  which  he  afterward  condemned  £5  i 
not  to  persevere  in  it.  His  death  was  hastened  |  delusion.  Ho  resigned  his  profv«»<^rfLi:>  in 
l»y  his  exertions  in  the  care  of  refugees  from  |  1623.  In  1624  he  published  at  Grencrblr  ib« 
liourhaki's  nrmv,  whom  ho  received  into  his  '  Exereitationes  Paradoxic^  adrtrf^i*  Aritf"'*- 
house.  Besides  the  works  already  mentione<l, 
and  numerous  articles  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
hat  h  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  other 
I>(il)lications,  he  published  De  Vamortisftement 
(1834);  Esclatage  ct  traite  (1838);  IntereU 
gl n v mux  d u  p rotesta n  t isme  franca ia  ( 1 843) ; 


laosy  in  wliich  he  was  the  first  to  fKiint  th«  di^ 
tinction  between  the  church  and  the  sch<»li9tir 
philosophy.  He  designed  to  complete  the  woik 
m  five  t>ooks,  but  only  two  wore  ever  writtcL 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  proTo<t 
of  the  cathedral  at  Digne,  but  the  apTK»intiDCD: 


( '/tri^tianinjne  et  paganisme  (2  vols.  8vo,  1846) ;    was  contested,  and  was  not  confirmi'd  until  tfO 
Des  fahii's  to  urn  ftntes.du  aurnaturel  en  general  \  jcars  later.      Meanwhile   ho   travelled  for  s 


et  den  eaprits  (2  vols.  12mo,  1854;  translated  time,  and  entered  into  correspondence  wrl 
into  Enj^lish) ;  La  question  du  Xeufchdtel  \  (Talileo,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  roncnmo^* 
(IHoT);  La  famlVe^  set  dcrotrSy  nes  joiea  et  %es  with  the  Copernican  system.  Retumimr  to 
dcukurs  (2  vols.  12ino,  186.'));  and  />?  Jiberte  !  Digno,  he  continued  his  ecclesiastical  diru«^ 
morale  (1868).  His  Vie  d  Innocent  III.  was  !  and  in  1630  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  mvA* 
published  posthumonsly  in  1873,  and  his  I^  hon  ■  cal  and  alchemistic  doctrines  tif  Robert  Fhidi 
rirux  temps  in  1874. — His  wife,  Valerie  Bois-  |  Ho  was  a  constant  correspondent  of  Kef'kr. 
RiER,  born  about  1815,  has  been  conspicuous  as  ;  who  before  his  death  had  publicly  annuODCcd 
an  opponent  of  religious  and  social  innovations,  i  that  Mercury  and  Venus  would  pass  over  the 
and  has  published  several  volumes  of  travels  \  disk  of  the  sun  on  Nov.  7, 1031.  Gas«eiK!iwii 
and  works  on  religious  subjects.  Two  of  these  the  tirst  to  observe  the  passage  of  Mercury,  lad 
obtaine<l  the  prize  of  the  academy :  Lemaringe  j  wrote  a  minute  account  of  the  phenomews. 
au  point  dc  rue  chretien  (1842;  3d  ed.,  1853),  ;  Ontheapi>earanceof  theZ^Mcoiin</^/anffMf 
and  II  It  a  dtspaurres  d  Paris  et  ailleurs  (1846).  :  and  the  Meditation*  of  Descartes,  a  contro«c:- 

G.ISP^  an  £.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  »y  arose  between  the  two  philosopher*.  The 
bordering  on  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Law-  daring  and  original  genius  of  Descartes  vh  ii 
reiue,  iiKlented  by  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  <  striking  contrast  with  the  eruditirai  and  criii' 
and  including  the  Magdalen  islands;  area,  cal  acumen  of  his  opponent,  who  excelled hii 
4.o78  sf].  ni. ;  pop.  in  1871,  18,720,  of  whom  in  caution  and  courtesy.  In  1  &45  GaaMnA  i«- 
12,l)r)6  were  of  French,  2,384  of  Irish,  2.221  of  ceived  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  the  appeal- 
£n^'Ii>h,  and  843  of  Scotch  origin  or  descent.  '  ment  of  mathematical  professor  in  the  it»TiI 
It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  diversified  by  .  college  of  France ;  and  two  years  later  be  pih- 
inany  fertile  valleys,  and  traversed  by  St.  Anne,  lished  at  Lyons  his  biograjihical  trvatite.  Di 
I)artMiouth,  and  other  rivers.  The  inhabitants  Vita,  Moribus  et  Plaeitis  JEpieuri^  which  i 
are  engaged  cliielly  in  the  lumber  trade  and  followed  by  his  Syntagma  Pkil^mpkim 
fisheries.     The  settlements  are  confined  almost    cure<F  (Lyons,  164tf>.      They  form  t  r  ■ 

wholly  to  the  coa:Us,  which  are  lined  with  ex-    complete  review  of  the  life,  eulogy  of  loc  a 
cellent  harbors.     The  Gaspesians,  a  part  of  the  '  acter,  and  reconstruction  of  the  pfaikwo 
Mieinac  tribe  of  Indians,  reside  in  (iaspe,  at  the    system  of  Epicurus.    The  Epicurean  » 
mouth  ntthe  St.  Lawrence.    They  are  treatinl    physical  theory  of  atoms  and  a  ' 
a<  a  di-tiiirt  tribe  by  the  missionary  Le  Clerq    elaborately  vindicated,  and  confbriucu  m 
in  hU  (raMpi'fde.  but  are  almost  always  included    principles  of  Christianity  and  the  diseo 
ainon^r  the  Mieniacs.    The  use  of  hieroglyphics    of  modem  science.     His  feeble  heahho 
anion;;  them  ran  be  traced  back  to  the  17th    him  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  he  i 

C(.iitury.     (Si-e  Micmacs.)    Capital,  Perc^*.  to  Toulon,  where  he  was  occupied  lur 

GASS,  Frifdrlrh  UllhflB  Hflnrieh  Jotrhia,  a    years  with  the  preparation  of  another  , 
OiTinan  theo]o;rian,  bom  in  Breslau,  Nov.  28,     philosophical  work.     In  1658  be  r 
lx\'-\.     After  studying  at  the  principal  univer-     Paris,   and  there    completed   tiie   n       , 
sities,  ho  became  professor  of  theology  succes-     Sijutagma    Philo$ophieHm^    an    •        cwfi 
>ivcly   at   Hrolau,  (ireifswalde,  (Jiessen,  and    view  of  the  entire  circle  of  acieut.^,  ani 
Heidelbcrir,   where   he   has   been   since   18ri8.     most  complete  and  leai     d  »t       -^ 

\\U  principal  work  is  (ioirhirhtc  dcr  jtrotfutan-    opinions.     It  was  not  puoi        u 
ti.st'hni  I)ogunifik  im  Z.HMtmmenhaiujf  mit  der  .  death,  and  forms  the  first  iwu  ^«j  ■ 

Thenhtqie  iihtrhanpt  (4  vols.,  Herlin,  18r)4-'r»7).  '  complete  works^  edited  by  Hontni"r 

i>Assi:\i)|,  Pierre,  a  French  philosopher,  bom    ]>iere  («)  vols.,  Lyons,  1658).     It  is      ihm* 
at  ('h:iinptercier.  Provence,  Jan.  22,  ir)l»2,  die<l     three  parts,  logic,  pbydca.  and       ,m 
in  Paris  Oct.  21,  1  ♦».").">.     After  havinir  studii-il    rated  with  great  Tearing  and 
philoMiphy  at  Ai\.  he  was  api>ointe(l  at  the  age    criticism,  and  contuna  an  ecle<        im 
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fonned  by  the  union  of  ideas  borrowe<l  from  Glauber  salts  and  carbonate  of,  lime.     The 
various  schools  rather  tlian  a  new  system.    His    baths  are  chiefly  useful  in  nervous  att'ections^ 

Hy».toin  is  akin  to  timt  of  Locke  rather  than  of  peneral  debility,  paralysis,  chronic  diseases  of 

tiic  French  followers  of  IxK'ko,  and  even  a  part  the  skin,  and  disorders  arising  from  wounds. 

of  his  phra^ieolojry,  as  the  actionem  reHexinr,  These  spring  have  been  known  since  the  7th 

anti<ipatos  that  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  century,  and  have  long  been  a  favorite  resort 

l'nderstnn<lin^."    It  does  not  appear,  however,  for  the  noble  and  royal  families  of  Germany, 

that  Locko  was  acquainted  with  his  writings.  — A  convention  was  held  here  in  August,  1865, 

Not  only  as  a  metaphysician,  but  as  an  astron-  l)etvveen  the    emperor    Francis    Joseph    and 

omer,  trconietcr,  anatomist,  Hellenist,  historian.  King  William  of  Prussia,  and  their  respective 

and  cloixant  writer,  Gasscndi  merits  distinction,  ministers,  in  which  the  afl^airs  of  the  duchies 

IJo  was  the  personal  friend  of  most  of  the  wrested  from  Denmark  in  the  preceding  year 

learned  men  (»f  his  time,  the  first  disciple  in  were  settled.     (See  Austbia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.) 
France  ot  Bacon,  and  the  precursor  of  Newton.  ',      GASTEROPODi  (Gr.  yaarijf}^  belly,  and  ttwc. 

The  aurora  borealis,  the  parhelia,  the  conjunc-  to(Wc,  foot;,  aclassofthomolluscadistinguislied 
tions  (.f  \'enus  and  Mercury,  the  occult^itions  ,  by  tlie  under  side  of  the  body  forming  a  single 

of  tiie  satellites  of  Jupiter,  an<l  the  properties  muscular  foot,  on  which  the  animal  creeps  or 

of  the  ina^nietic  needle  were  among  the  subjects  glides.     The   snails,  limpets,  and  chitons  are 

of  his  researches.     He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  examples  of  this  class.     They  are  divided  into 

principal  astronomers  of  his  age,  and  in  the  two  natural  groups,  one  breathing  air  {jtuhno- 
pretju-e  gave  a  brief  and  admirable  history  of  ,  nifera)^  the  other  water  (branch {/era).    These 

iistron<>niy.     By  those  who  knew  him  he  was  form    the    four    orders    of    prosohranehiata^ 

beloved  lor  his  amiability  and  m<Mlesty.     The  nulmon{fera,   opUthohranchiata^  and   nucleo- 

lat»  St  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ed-  hranehiata.     The   shell  is   usually  spiral  and 

ite<l  by  Averrani  (♦>  vols.,  F'lorence,  1728).     An  univalve,  but  sometimes  tubular  or  conical ;  in 

abridirment  by  Bernier  (Paris  107H)  has  been  the  chiton  it  is  multivalvo.     Some  marine  spe- 

^•everal  times  repu'olished.     llis  life  has  been  cies,   ns  the  dorU  and  (roJi$^  have  no  shells, 

written  by  Sorbiere  (for  the  fir^t  edition  of  his  Most   are   provided    with   a   horny   or  shelly 

tM)lle(te<l  writin«:-5,  Lyons,  1058),  and  by  Bou-  operculum,  which  forms  the  iKittimi  of  the  foot, 

perel  ( Paris,  ir):{7).  and  when  withdrawn  closely  shuts  the  aperture 

GASTEIXf  a  valley  in  the  Austrian  duchy  of  of  the  shell,  to  which  it  is  firmly  held  by  the 

Salzlmrg,  famous  lor  its  romantic  scenery  and  strong  muscles  of  this  part  of  the  l>ody.     In 

for  its  mineral  s{>rings.     It  is  a!M)ut  3n  m.  h)ng  some  species,  as  the  limpet  and  patella,  theani- 

ttud  2  m.  broad,  is  surn>unde<l  by  mountains  nial  uses  the  expanded  surface  of  the  foot  ft»r 

in   some   part-*   about    Hjmjo   ft.  high,  and   is  attaching  the  shell  finuly  to  rocks  and  other 

traverse<l   by  the  Ache,  wliich  forms  several  surfaces.     Almost  all  are  unsymmetrical,  the 

ca?^'ades.      There   are    three   villages.      Hof-  body  being  coiled  up  spirally,  and  the  respira- 

gasteiii,  40  m.  S.  of  Salzburg,  has  a  resident  tory  organs  of  the  left  side  usually  atrophied. 

j»optilati<»n    t»f    about     IJMm).      It    contains  a  A    few,   like   the   snails,    are   viviparous,    but 

church,   poorlinuse,    military    hospital,    and   a  most  are  oviparous.     The  shells  are  nearly  all 

statue  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  ri'rht-handed ;  the  cavity  is  a  single  ctmical  <»r 

Gold  and  *iilver  mines  were  formerly  worked  spiral   chamber,  never   many-chambered   like 

heie.      l)t)rtgastein,  0  m.   to  the  north,   is  a  the  nautilus  and  the  cephalopcnls;  the  apex  is 

mere  hamlet.     Wildbad  (ia*itein,  or  Bad  (Jas-  ahiunt  always  directed  backward.     The  lines 

tein.  aln)nt  equally  distant  to  the  S4mth,  is  one  between  the  whorls  or  turns  «»f  the  shell  are 

of  the  in«»Nt  celebrated  watering  places  in  Eu-  the  sutures,  the  last  or  the  ImmIv  whorl  being 

rope.     It  is  about  .".,ou()  ft.  above  the  sea.     In  usually  very  large;   the  a|H*rture  is  entire  in 

the  centre  of  the  village  the  A<'he  forms  a  cat-  most  vegetable  feeders,  but  n<»tched  or  elon- 

aract,  which  is  si>anned  by  a  covered  bridge  gated  into  a  canal  or  siphon  which  is  respira- 

4'M»  ft.    lon^'.      There   are    about    ">.")   hous<.vs,  t<»ry  in  its  office;  there  is  sometimes  a  i>oste- 

aniong  which  is  a  villa  built  by  the  late  arch-  rior  or  anal  canal. 

duke   John  of  Austria.      The  climate  is  coM  G.iSTON,  a  S.  W.  county  of  North  Carolina, 

and  Wet  even  in  summer.     In   1H8<)  an  aque-  bordering  on  South  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by 

duct  was  <Min<tructe<l   under  the  auspices  of  Catawba  river  and  intersected   by  Catawba 

the    empen>r   Francis  to  convey  the   Ukineral  creek;  area,  al>ont  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IH70, 

waters  to  IlotViistein,  but  Wildbad  still  contin-  12,r»n2,  of  whom  4,172  were  colored.     It  has 

ue>  to  be  the  prin(i|>al  waterinir  place  in  the  a  diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    Gold  has 

va:U-y.     The  acconunoilations  lor  visitors  are  been  i obtained.     It  is  traversed  by  the  western 

Very  limited,    but   it    is  annually  resorted  to  division   of   the   Wilmington,   Charlotte,    and 

by    abtmt    :j.onn   per-^ons.      The   hot    sprinu's,  Rutherford   railroad.     The   chief  productions 
whi<h  have  a  temperature  of  117"'  F.,  spring    in  1870  were  04,468  bushels  of  wheat,  8.*<8,«»2.^ 

frnin    the   ;.Manite    n»cks   at   the   foot   of  the  of  Indian  com,  79,717  of  oats,  and  762  bales 

mountain,  <»ne  of  them    bn raiting  out   in    the  of  c«»tton.     There   were    1,218   horse-*,    l,16ii 

middle  of  the  cataract.      They  furnish  about  nmles  and  asses,  2,7o0  milch  cows.  4,7^0  <»ther 

loo.iMH)  cubic  feet  of  water  in  24  hours  the  cattle,  7,362  sheep,  and  12,858  swine;  a  cotton 
princijml   mineral    ingredients  of    which   are    factory,  and  a  quartz  mill.     Capital,  Dallas. 
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GASTON,  WUIlaM,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in 
New  Berne,  N.  C,  Sept.  19,  1778,  died  in  Ra- 
leigh, Jan.  23, 1844.  He  graduated  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  179(5,  witli  the  liij^hest  honors,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  New  Heme 
in  1798.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  senate  of  North  Carolina,  and  subsequently 
to  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was 
speaker  in  1808.  In  the  same  year  he  was  cho- 
sen by  the  fodendists  a  presidential  elector,  and 
in  1813  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he 
served  for  four  yeors,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  federal  party, 
lie  opposed  the  loan  bill,  which  ])roposed  du- 
ring the  war  with  Great  Britain  to  place  $25,- 
0(K»,(iOO  at  the  disposal  of  the  ])resident,  as  was 
generally  understood  for  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada. His  speech,  which  was  widely  read  and 
greatly  admired,  embraced  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  policy,  object,  and  management  of 
the  war.  In  1817  ho  retired  from  congress  to 
devote  himself  to  his  profession,  in  which  he 
soon  attained  the  foremost  rank  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1835  ho  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  state  constitution,  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  important  debates,  and  in 
a  great  measure  guided  the  business  of  the 
convention.  He  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
j)ropositi<>n  to  deprive  free  colored  men  of  the 
right  of  suft'rage,  which  at  that  time  they  pos- 
sessed, but  which  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
new  constitution.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  but  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  as  commonly  inter- 
preted, was  therefore  incapable  of  holding  any 
state  office.  Such,  however,  was  the  universal 
regard  for  his  character  and  ability  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  against  the  Catholics 
became  a  dead  letter.  He  continued  in  this 
office  till  his  death,  which  was  sudden. 

GASTON  DE  FOIX,  duke  of  Nemours,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1489,  killed  nt  Ra- 
venna, April  11,  1512.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jean  de  Foix,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  and  of 
Marie  d'OrK'ans,  sister  of  Louis  XII.  In  1505 
he  was  made  duke  of  Nemours.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  15  rJ,  at  the  ago  of  23,  ho  was  af)- 
pointed  commander  of  the  French  anny  in 
Italy,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Venice,  the 
I»ope,  and  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had 
formed  a  **lioly  league''  against  Lmiis  XII. 
He  raised  the  siege  of  Bologna,  defeated  the 
Venetian  army  under  the  walls  of  Brescia,  and 
on  tlie  same  dav  carried  that  citv  bv  storm. 
A  few  Weeks  later,  on  April  11,  he  brought 
the  allied  army  to  a  decisive  acticm  under  the 
walls  of  Ilavenna,  and,  in  one  of  the  most  hotly 
conte-^ted  battles  ever  fought,  defeati^l  them 
with  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  *2n/MM)  men. 
Flu<he<l  with  victory,  he  was  exasperated  at 
the  delil»erate  nmnner  in  whi<'h  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry left  the  field,  and  charged  them  rashly 
in  persnii,  followed  bv  Bavard  and  about  20 
otiier  knitrhts.  He  broke  their  line,  hut  his 
hor>e  wa»  wounded,  ond  fell  in  the  midst  of 


the  enemy.  When  Bajard  reacbed  hhn  bt 
was  already  dead.  His  loss  ra  diiheartcaed 
the  French  that  they  reaped  little  advanta^ 
from  their  great  Tictory.  A  moDument  ncff 
Ravenna  marks  the  place  where  he  feO. 

GASTtIC  JnCE.    See  Diossnox. 

GATlKiB,  Hmui,  an  Engliah  ecckstne. 
bom  in  London,  Sept  4,  1574,  died  June  iT, 
1654.  He  wrote  several  works  Ulastraiive  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  1642  he  waa  chosen  nxn- 
bcr  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westmiasur. 
In  1648  ho  remonstrated,  in  coi^jnnctioii  with 
47  of  his  brethren,  against  the  proceediDf»  d 
the  long  parliament  in  relation  to  the  ka(p, 
In  1652  he  published  a  critical  editioo  of 
Marcns  Aurelins*s  **  Meditations,^*  with  noba 
and  on  introductory  discourse  on  the  phiioiO' 
phy  of  the  Stoics.  The  best  edition  of  Ui 
works  is  that  of  Utrecht,  2  vola.  folio,  16ML 

GATCHDIA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  wrtn- 
ment  and  28  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  :>t  PfCAt' 
bnr^,  on  a  small  take  formed  by  the  lA(tg 
river ;  pop.  in  1867,  8,837.  It  is  the  printt 
property  of  the  emperor,  and  is  fimioos  fbr  As 
imperial  palace,  built  by  Prince  Gregory  MoC 
and  purchased  on  his  death  by  Catbarins  IL 
who  presented  it  in  1784  to  her  son,  the  pmi 
duke  Paul.  The  latter  made  it  his  ftnm 
residence,  and  in  1797  granted  mnnicii«I  fea- 
chises  to  the  town  which  grew  up  aroond  As 
palace.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and  «d 
laid  out,  and  the  park  ia  intersected  by  Um 
and  streams  which  abound  in  troat.  Ihs  cb- 
peror  maintains  a  kennel  here,  but  the  psfass 
IS  rarely  inhabited  by  the  present  inr  ~^ 
family,  and  many  of  the  paintings  have 
removed  to  the  Hermitage.  There  an 
facturcs  of  porcelain,  clotha,  and  hata. 

GATES,  a  X.  £.  county  of  North  i 
bordering  on  Virginia,  bounded  8l  ▼• 
Chowan  and  Nottaway  riT«n,  the  foma 
which  is  here  navigable ;  area,  86S  aq.  n.;  M 
in  1870,  7,724  of  whom  8,207  were  celonl. 
The  surface  is  generally  levcd^  and  mn^  of  i 
h  covered  with  oak  and  pine  tinbv.  Si 
Dismal  swamp  occupies  tne  eztrema  IL  K 
part.  The  principal  exports  are  tar  and  iHibK 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  wct»  IM^ 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  64,186  of 
toes,  and  151  bales  of  cotton.  There 
horses  1,353  milch  cows,  2,621 
and  11,411  swine.    Capital,  GratearillaL 

GATER,  Hsntle,  an  American  soldier, 
England  in  1728,  died  in  Xew  York,  i 
1806.    lie  early  entered  the 
wa8  an  officer  under  BraddocL.  «•  «<np- 
in  1755  he  was  severely  w^        cd.    J 
peace  of  17G3  he  purchaseu 
pinia,  where  he  resided  till       i  » 
the  continental  army  in  17'io.    m 
jutant  general  with  the  of  1 

accompanied  Washington  ui  ^ 
17Tr>,  and  in  June,  177(1  rkrvri 
cimimand  of  the  army  wl        had 
from  Canada.     In  the 
joined  Washington  in  Now  « 
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sidtT.iMo  di'tachinent.  And  in  March,  1777,  in  '  plough,  which  however  ho  did  not  hring  to 
otfoct  supersodt-Ml  Solmyler  in  tlio  command  of  '  practical  results.     In  1861  he  conceived  the 


the  nnrthorn  army,  and  was  superseded  by  him 
in  May.  When,  however,  Schuyler  wjis  obliged 
t<»  retreat  <lown  the  Hudson  by  the  dij»asters 


idea  of  the  revolving  battery  gun  which  bears 
his  name.  (See  Abtilleby,  voL  i.,  p.  797,  and 
Caxxox,  vol.  iii.,  p.  713.)    He  made  his  first 


whieii  fo]lowe<l  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  Gates  !  gun  at  Indianapolis  in  1802,  and  in  the  fall  of 
was  reinstated  in  the  command  by  congress.  |  that  year  he  made  six  of  the  guns  at  Cincin- 
Anir.  4,  1777.  Tlie  surrender  of  the  British  |  nati,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of 
army  at  Saratoir:u  wliich  followed,  gave  him  a  :  the  factory.  He  subse^juently  had  12  manu- 
brilliant  military  repute,  though  it  was  in  some  '  factured,  which  were  used  by  Gen.  Butler  on 
measure  due  to  the  previous  operations  of  |  James  river.  In  1865  he  further  improved  his 
SehuyltT.  In  the  winter  of  1777-'8  **  Conway's  invention,  and  in  the  year  following,  after  sat- 
cabar*  intrigued  to  wrest  the  supreme  command  isfactory  trials  at  AVashington  and  at  Fortress 
from  Wa^hirtirton  to  bestow  it  upon  Gates.  The  '  Monroe,  the  arm  was  adopted  into  the  United 
latter  wa*i  eii:;aged  in  no  important  military  States  service.  It  is  also  made  in  Austria 
operations  till  in  June,  1780,  he  was  apiM^nted  ,  and  England,  and  has  been  adopted  by  sev- 
to  the  (M>ii)man<l  of  the  southern  forces.  The  eral  governments  of  Euro{>e.  During  the  past 
di'iastrnus  battle  of  Camden  (Aug.  16)  lessi'ued  ten  years  Dr.  Gatling  has  devoted  himself  to 
his  military  fame,  and  ho  was  supcrsede<l  by  .  the  f»erfection  of  this  invention,  sj^ending  much 
Gen.  (ireene.  His  conduct  was  scrutinized  by  time  abnmd  in  testing  his  gun  in  public;  and 
a  committee  of  (Mnii^ress,  and  after  the  surren-  he  now  (1874)  resides  in  Hartford,  Conn, 
dcr  of  Cornwallis  Iil-  was  restored  to  his  mili-  I  GArCHOS,  horsemen  of  the  plainsin  the  Argcn- 
tary  po>*ition.  On  the  ronclusi<m  of  jMoace  he  tine  and  other  South  American  republics.  They 
retired  to  iiis  estate  in  Virginia,  wlience,  atTter  are  generally  of  pure  Spanish  race,  having  min- 
cmaiuipatini:  all  his  ;*laves,  he  removed  in  1700  gle<l  but  little  with  the  al>origines.  They  arc 
to  the  I'ity  of  New  York.  usually  tall  and  graceful;  their  hair  is  blaek  and 

GITKSlil-Mi),  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  frequently  worn  long,  with  full  beanls and  mous- 
l>oron;rh  of  Diirtiam,  hngland,  on  the  right  taches.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  loose  tlowlng 
Itank  of  the  river  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle,  shirt,  at  times  fancifully  embroiderwl ;  wide 
with  whi<-h  it  is  oonneote<l  by  a  fine  railway  drawers,  the  lower  extremities  of  which  are 
vindnet  and  by  a  stone  bridge;  pop.  in  1871,  commonly  of  open  work  and  tenninated  with 
4S,.!)!)'2.  Its  manufactures  are  closely  connect-  '  a  fringu;  a  quadranprular  piece  of  stuti'  jiassed 
e<l  with  those  of  Newcastle,  and  comprise  ships,  between  the  legs  and  lK>und  to  the  waist,  one 
anchors,  chain  cal)les,  nails,  hemp,  wire  ro{)es,  end  in  fnmt  and  the  other  behind,  by  means 
iron  ca'^tiiiirs,  locomotive  engine.**,  boilers,  Arc.  of  a  belt,  so  as  to  fall  in  folds  far  Ik-Iow  the 
Tiiere  are  exteii-»ive  Collieries  and  grindstone  .  knees;  Inwts  of  the  skin  of  a  colt\s  hind  legs; 
quarries  in  the  vicinity.  I  a  p«mclio,  worn  only  in  wet  or  cold  weather; 

G.ITII,  one  of  the  tive  chief  cities  of  Philistia,  '  and  finally  a  small  round  hat^  with  a  narrow 
often  mentioiK-(l  in  the  history  of  David  and  his  brim.  To  shield  the  back  of  the  head  and 
sncct-^s.  ipM.  The  jriant  Goliath,  who  was  slain  neck  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  gaucho 
by  David,  was  either  a  native  or  an  inhabitant  makes  use  of  a  handkerchief  fastened  to  the 
of  <farh.  It  was  for  centuries  alternately  un-  crown  of  the  hat,  falling  down  behind,  and  se- 
der the  power  of  the  Jewish  kinirs  or  imlepen-  cured  by  drawing  the  two  lower  corners  Ik?- 
dent,  except  a  short  periinl  when  it  was  un<ler  neath  the  chin.  Wlien  not  ex[M>sed  to  the  sun, 
Svrian  rule.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a  the  handkerchief  lies  kM)Helv  uiM>n  the  shoul- 
**very  lari:e  villaire."  There  is  much  dispute  ders.  with  a  sailor's  knot  in  front.  To  the^Hj 
as  to  its  site,  three  difierent  places  l»eing  sug-  are  addinl  a  hmg  knjfe,  the  tnifhr^  whicli  per- 
gcsted.  The  one  now  considered  most  proba-  forms  the  double  otfice  of  pursi*  and  ginlle,  and 
fde  is  Tfl  «"<-Satieh,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Ashdiwl,  and  a  pair  of  huge  spursw  The  dreSAof  the  women, 
22  ni.  S.  \V.  of  Jerusilem,  where  are  considera-  most  of  whom  are  remarkably  handsome,  is 
ble  ruins.  com{>osi*<l  of  a  low-cut  tightly  fitting  bodice 

GATLIMG,  Rirhard  Jordan,  an  American  invcn-  and  short  skirt,  with  a  shawl  so  drawn  an>and 
tor.  born  in  Hertford  co.,  N.  (\,  Sept.  1*2,  1818.  the  head  as  barely  tt»  leave  the  face  and  front 
"Wiiile  yet  a  boy  lu*  assisted  his  father  in  jht-  hair  visil>le,  but  completely  covering  the  neck 
feotin;r  a  machine  f<»r  sowing  cotton  seed,  and  and  shoulders.  The  anns  are  rarely  encum- 
anotlier  maciiiue  for  thinning  cotton  plants,  bered  by  any  garment ;  and  the  hair  is  secured 
Siib-ioijueiiilv  he  invented  and  patented  a  Si'od-  by  a  large  comb.  When  on  horseback  the  wo- 
s<>win;;  inarliine  for  M)wing  rice.  Removing'  men  ot'ten  wear  EurojH?an  dresses  with  ImmIv 
to  St.  Louis  in  Isu.  he  adapto<l  his  invention  and  sleeves,  and  a  handkerchief  like  that  of 
to  siiwiiiir  wheat  in  drilN.  For  several  winters  the  men.  The  g:iUcho  dwellintrs  are  rude  huts, 
he  attendi'd  irie<lir;il  UM'tiire**  at  La|M>rte.  Ind..  witli  walls  of  alternate  layer>  <»f  willow  and 
and  .It  tlh'  <)!iio  nudical  eolleL'e  in  ('iiicinnati;  mud,  the  r«K»f  beinir  tliatched.  The  furniture 
find  in  l^^T*  he  reiiiove<l  to  Iinlianapoli'*.  where  is  extremely  scanty.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
he  cii.raL'ed  ill  real  estate  speculations  and  rail-  w(NMlen  lK»<1stead,  with  a  mattress  of  skin 
r«»ad  enterprise-i.  In  l><-'>0  he  invented  a  dou-  bound  to  the  si<les  with  thongs:  two  ropes 
ble-a<-tinu'  hemp  brake,  and  in  18o7  a  :^team    stretched  parallel  to  each  other  from  wall  to 
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wall  over  the  bod,  Rervinf;  as  a  cradle  for  llio 
childreD,  wlii>  oro  liuilicd  to  thc-iii ;  a  kettle  in 
wliieh  to  make  tlie  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea, 
and  n  few  cupa  with  tin  pipt>a  throiigli  wbicU 
it  is  sucked.  Around  the  wulU  hang  the  hnloH, 
lasso,  aod  other  tiantin^iriiupltiueDts.  In  hot 
weather  the  hut  is  deserted  night  and  duy,  an 
the  owners  sleep  in  the  ojien  uir.  Ttiuir  food 
is  cliiclly  coiii|>os(;cl  of  licof,  which  they  roo^t  in 
huge  pieces.  The  gauchos  are  ailmirable  horse- 
men, and  arc  unpert  in  the  use  of  the  buloi)  and 
laaso.  (See  BoLAB,  and  Lai«o,)  Thin dcxteritj 
is  acijuircd  pnl7  bj  uninterrupted  ^racUeo  al- 
moat  from  intUnej',  the  gaucho  pnssmg  his  life 
on  horseback.  Their  occupiitiona  arc  breaking 
in  wild  lioraos,  watching  herds,  and  marking 
and  sltiughtering  the  animalB.  I'hcy  are  polite 
anil  boBpilablc,  but  indolent  and  vindictive,  and 
addicted  to  gambling  and  intemperance.    la 


fiiilitiiifr  lln'T  endi'avor  to  lash  each  otiier's 
faces;  fri^rhtful  scars  are  freipiient,  and  the 
ini>«t  trifling  ituarrcls  often  rusiilt  in  loss  of  life. 
Tbey  are  b-almis  Konian  Cuthoiicn.  As  guides 
arniss  tlie  paitipiiK,  they  are  invulualile.  The 
nninlier  of  the  gailchos  aa  a  distinct  class  is 
rapidiT  decreasing. — The  gauclnw  have  phiyed 
a  very  conspicuiHis  )iart  in  the  history  of  the 
Simtli  Anicrictm  Ktruggleii,  and  itiany  of  tlieir 
cijiefs.  iiatuml  rivals  of  tlie  more  enlightened 
hut  Kss  envrintie  imd  rttkU-ss  |H>|>ular  lendere 
airhievvd  the  hi(rlic-'>t 


luini-s  ill  their  resiK-ctive  reiinliiici;  sui 
i.rii.  like  U-i*iis,  exercising  tlieir  |>iiwers 


with 


li  rigiir 


Ctl'lim,  JsbM.  nn  Endi-h  prelate,  horn  in 
Miiyhnid.  Kws.  in  Ifiirt.  dl.-.l  Sepl.  2H.  I'lfi2. 
Having  preachi-d  an  Hi-ce|it.ibk'  -KTmon  liefore 
till'  iiiirlhimcnt.  lie  received  from  it  tlie  livinii 
of  l)i«^kiug  auU  other  iirefermeUIs.     Alter  the 
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I  breaking  ont  of  the  ciril  war  he  retAlntd  Ui 
preiennenta,  anbmitted  to  the  Pr««byteriaii  dtt- 
cijiline,  omitted  the  lltargy  from  the  rliorth 
service,  and  subKribed  to  the  covenant.  Mcu- 
while  he  secretly  wrote  ft  "Pmiefutiia'' 
against  the  king's  trial, «  "  Jnat  Invective  igiiu; 
thoBo  who  mnrthered  King  Charles  I.."nl 
other  similar  papers.  Tbey  were  pnblliiied 
alter  tlie  restoration,  when  he  declared  liim- 
sell'  a  royalist,  and  wu  appointed  cbaplni  lo 

,  Charles  If.,  afterword  bishop  of  Exeter,  tai.  a 
1CG2  of  Worcester.  Uia  deatli  is  Mid  lu  ban 
been  hastened  by  his  not  getting  tbe  rich  « 
of  Winchester,  on  which  lie  hod  set  his  beat 

I  The  "Siniiv  Saai?M4  :  the  Portniiiare  of  lii 
Sacred  Mqjesty  K.  Cliarlea  I.  in  bis  SoUradt* 

I  and  SutferingB,"  which  ia  attribute*!  to  bia. 
was  at  first  sonposed  to  have  been  writiea  b; 

I  Cliarles  himself,  and  went  tbrongh  50  (diliiaL 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  a  single  ynrilW-^i. 

I  After  carefully  examining   the   eridMM,  Sr 

I  James  Mackintosh  came  to  th«  rnoeliifiiia  AS 

I  Uauden  was  really  the  author  of  the  booL 
CAl'UItflJirD-IUrPKi,  rkaita,arrHirbbd- 
anist,  born  in  Angoul6me,  Sept.  4, 1TBC^  di<d  it 

I  Paris.  Jan.  26,  ISU.     In  161T  ho  accom{«wi 

:  in  the  capacity  of  phannaccutie  botaniA  tta 
wientiflc  expedition  of  Freycinet.     Hit  i» 

'  scl,  the  Vranie,  was  wrecked  npoa  the  FA> 
land  iatands  in  the  spring  of  1820.  and  of  ikt 
4,179  botanical  specimens  which  hr  hirimHtrt 
vd  upward  of  3,S0u  were  loat.  After  fait  i«- 
turn  to  France  he  prepared  the  boianiral  ba- 

.  tory  of  the  voyage.  In  18S0-*SS  be  took  i«nk 
the  expedition  which  explored  thecuaat of  SsMfc 

'  America  in  thellerminic,  and  •ubse^iMnitfar- 

,  cumnuvigated  the  globe  again  in  the  BhiM. 

I  He  was  a  member  of  the  institute  and  naaso- 
ed  witli  the  museum  of  natural  bifti>ry.  vtas 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dtiuMJ 
to  the  clawiticatioa  of  his  qieciniHw  aai  At 
preparation  and.  publication  of  his  note*:  ■! 
lie  carried  on  an  acrimonitias  nmtnnei^  wM 
Mirl)et  on  the  subject  oT  the  proecM  ol  n^ 
table  growth.     Among  his  nnmerom  pabia 

'  tions  were;   V<^ttffe  dt  la  B»niu  (l«l«wfWt 
(4  vols.  8vo^;  Utekerfht*  gemrralM  »»r  Fm^ 
nogriiphie,  la  phyticloqir  et  r»rjfamafimm 
Tegil.iux  (4to,  1841):  Stekerrka  gtrnfrmlm 
la  fiiytioloffie   et   Fer^neftmit   in  n        > 
(4to.  1842-7);  and  Himoxrm  et  mmtien 
»iir  rnnntomie  tt  la pkjftUtofu dm  \ 

\  vol*.  8vo,  1851). 

CArGlSG,  the  operaticm  of        i 
eapacitr  of  any  receptacle,  aa  lur 
of  a  cai>k,  barrel,  or  vat.     It  may  ur  |r 
either  by  measuring  the  tonenitot  «» 
ceptacle  and  then  calcnlatin|[  Its 
geometrical  prinoiplea,  or,  withoak      r~ 
of  any  calculation,  by  mewaa  of  ■ 
suitably  adjusted  for  the  pnrp"*.       i 
contents  of  a  veaael  cannot  oi      <     !*■• 
taine<l  in  practice  with  a'  i*  i 

tbew  methods,  the  art  ii  c« 
K-ctiiin  of  excise  duties,  ii 
tenia  of  a  vessel  arg  ■ 
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it  without  being  disturbed.  —  See  Symons's 
**  Practical  Gauger,"  Leadbetter's  "  Treatise  on 
Gaujriiiir."  Ilutton's  "Mensuration,''  &c. 

GIIL  (Lat.  Gallia),  the  name  applied  by  the 
Romans  to  two  great  divisions  of  their  emi>iro, 
Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  (in  regard  to  Home). 
I.  Ckttlplne  Gail  {Gallia  Cimlpina  or  CiUrior), 
comprising  the  north  of  Italy  to  the  confines 
of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  was  divided  by  the  Po 
(Padus)  into  Cispadane  and  Transpadane.  It 
was  also  called  Gallia  Togata,  or  Romanized 
Gaul,  from  the  inhabitants  wearing  togas  like 
the  Romans.  It  was  bounded  N.  W.  and  N. 
by  tiie  Alps,  E.  by  the  Athesis  (now  Adige), 
S.  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by  the  Rubicon,  the 
Apennines,  the  Macra  (Magra),  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lijruria.  Both  divisions  of  this  \yoT' 
tion,  like  all  Transalpine  (iaul,  were  inhabit- 
ed mostly  by  people  of  Celtic  race  (Gaelic  and 
Kymricj,  called  by  the  Romans  in  general 
Gauls  (Galli),  by  the  Greeks  Ki/.rai  or  TayArcu ; 
the  Tuscan  an<l  some  other  elements  of  the 
population  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  Celto- 
Teutonic,  Teutonic,  Celto-Iberian,  Iberian,  and 
(ireek  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  were  comparative- 
ly small.  (See  Cklts.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the(iauls,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  branch 
of  the  great  Indo-European  family,  left  their 
Asiatic  homes  before  the  dawn  of  European 
liistory,  and  occupied  the  western  regions  on 
the  Rhine,  Seine,  Rhftno,  and  (iaronne,  Ebro, 
and  Tagus,  as  well  as  the  inlands  of  Hritain, 
when  the  Roman  state  was  still  in  its  infancv. 
Turbulent,  roviug,  ami  warlike,  some  of  the 
tril>es  entered  northern  Italy,  acconling  to 
Livy,  under  Hellovesus,  a  nephew  of  King  Ain- 
bigatus,  in  the  time  of  Tanpiin  the  Elder. 
Others  are  said  bv  the  same  historian  to  have 
rcturne<l  eastward  toward  the  llercvnian  for- 
est,  under  Si;:ovesus,  an»)ther  nephew  of  Ambi- 
patus.  Still  others  appeared  later,  though  it 
is  uncertiin  whence  they  came,  in  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  and  (Greece,  where  they  were  reported 
at  I>el|)hi,  27H  R.  C. ;  and  even  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  tliev  fouiide<l  (ialatia  or  (iallo-(inecia 
(see  (rAi.ATiA),  iu  Syria,  and  in  Egypt.  There 
are  no  precise  historical  dates  for  the  conse<'u- 
tive  invasions  of  Cisalpine  (iaul  by  the  Celts; 
they  are  suppo>e<l  to  have  occupied  several 
centuries.  Tribe  followed  tribe,  and  linallv  we 
tind  the  Salassians  setlleil  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Ivrea  (Eporedia),  the  Insubrians  about  Milan 
(Metlinhinum),  the  Cenomani  in  the  region  of 
Verona  and  Mantuju,  the  Hoii  in  the  countrv 
lately  formint:  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena  and  about  Moh»;.nia  (H(»nonia),  the  Lin- 
jroues  about  Ravenna,  the  Senones  wln)  came 
la!*t,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Cispadane  (laul,  and 
other  trihes  in  vari«>us  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  long  after  the  c«ui<|uest  of 
Veii  by  the  Romans  that  thi^  people  came 
in  contact  with  the  (Jauls.  The^i*  invaders 
had  con<juereil  the  northern  j)o«4Si*<sion<  of  the 
£tru^<'an  iMmteileracy  while  the  Ronuins  were 
makini;  their  attacks  on  its  s«)uthern  districts. 
They   had   pushed   the    Umbrians   southward, 


taken  Melpnm  (about  S9C  B.  C),  crossed  the 
Apennines  under  one  of  their  Brenni,  as  their 
chiefs  were  called,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
C/lusium.  The  Tuscans  of  this  city  sought  aid 
from  the  Romans,  who  sent  no  army  to  their 
assistance,  but  despatched  the  Fabii  as  envoys 
to  deter  the  barbarians.  The  envoys  only  pro- 
voked them,  and  excited  tlieir  hostility  against 
Rome.  Brennus  broke  up  the  camp  before 
Clusium,  crossed  the  Tiber,  ronted  the  Romans 
on  the  AUia,  entered  Rome  through  open 
gates,  and  pillaged  it;  but  after  an  obstinate 
siege  of  the  capitol,  ho  sold  his  conquest  for 
gold  and  retired  witli  his  army.  Subsequent 
invasions  proved  disastrous  to  the  barbarians. 
In  867  they  were  routed  near  Alba  by  Marcus 
Camillus.  In  361  another  host,  like  the  first 
of  the  Senonian  tribe,  encami>ed  before  the 
Anio  bridge,  but  marched  further  toward  Cam- 
pania Ixifore  fighting  a  battle.  Shortly  after 
returning  from  Campania  they  renewed  their 
ravages,  and  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
dictators  Ahala  and  Peticns.  In  350  they  again 
encamped  before  Rome,  keeping  it  in  i>erpetual 
terror;  but  in  the  following  year  L.  Furius 
Camillus,  a  nephew  of  Marcus,  compelled  them 
to  retire.  When  in  a  lattfr  period  the  Gauls 
assisted  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  against 
the  advancing  Romans,  they  were  routed  in  the 
battle  of  Sentinum  (295),  where  many  of  them 
fought  on  war  chariots,  and  near  I^ke  Vadi- 
mon  (283).  These  disasters,  suffered  chiefly 
by  the  Senonian  and  Boian  Gauls,  put  an  end 
to  Gallic  wars  in  Italy  for  nearly  60  years.  The 
Romans,  who  had  conquered  Umbria,  founded 
their  first  colony  in  Cispadane  Gaul,  in  the 
land  of  the  Senones,  calling  it  Si*na  Gallica 
(now  Sinigaglia);  Ariminum  (Rimini)  was 
founded  afterward.  The  (Jauls  were  too  much 
weakened  to  offer  any  opposition.  Being 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  large  bcxlies  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  they  took  up  anus  again  in 
2*25,  and  crossed  the  Apennines,  but  wt-re  soon 
compelled  to  retreat,  an<l  were  routed  at  Tela- 
num.  The  Romans  continued  the  war  with 
great  vigor,  concpiered  the  land  of  the  Boii, 
cross^'d  the  Po,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  which 
thev  smm  after  foundetl  Cremona  and  Placen- 
tia  (Piacenza),  tand  subdued  the  Insubrians 
(221 ).  When  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  (21H) 
ho  was  eagerly  joined  by  num<;rous  (iauls,  but 
atter  his  final  defeat  Cisalpine  Gaul  l»ecame 
an  easy  prey  to  the  victorious  legi<>ns.  It  wa** 
made  a  Roman  province  at  the  iK'ginning  of 
the  following  century,  receive<l  numerous  new 
Roman  colonies,  became  civilize<l,  in<lustrious, 
and  fiourishing,  and  fiimlly  obtaineil  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizenship.  Of  the  eleven 
divisions  of  Italv,  as  establi-ihed  under  An- 
gustus,  it  fonned  the  last  four.  The  Salas- 
sians, who  revolted  under  the  same  reign,  were 
nearly  exterminated.  The  Romanization  of 
the  province  was  rapidly  deveh»ped,  and  from 
this  time  it^  historv  becomes  identified  with 
that  of  the  Roman  empire.  II.  Traasalplae  Call 
( Gallia  Transaljfina  or  Ulterior)  was  bounded 
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W.  and  y.  bj  the  sea,  E.  bv  tlie  Rhine,  S.  £.  !  lovaci,  about  Beaarais ;  the  SiieMioiMi»  aboot 
by  the  Alps  iind  S.  bj  the  Slediterraneon  and  Soissons;  the  Paiisii,  aboat  Paris  (LatetiaK 
the  Pyrenees,  thus  comprising  not  only  the    the  RemL,  in  Champa^e  (Rheims) ;  the  Tre- 


whole  of  modem  France  and  Belginm,  but  also 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
Upon  its  southern  coast  Phoenicians,  Rhodians, 
and  Phoca^ans  had  at  various  remote  periods 
planted  colonies  and  introduced  some  rudiments 
of  civilization,  the  arts  of  writing,  mining,  and 
working  metals,  and  the  olive  and  Wne.  The 
Romans  first  entered  this  portion  of  Gaul  at  its 
S.  £.  angle.  In  166  B.  C.  the  Maritime  Alps 
were  first  crossed  by  Roman  legions,  who  de- 
feated the  tribes  of  the  western  slopes.  In 
154  they  defended  Ma^silia  (Marseilles),  a  col- 
ony of  I'hocffia,  and  herself  the  mother  of  nu- 
merous colonies,  against  the  Ligurians.  Twenty 
years  later  they  fought  against  the  Salves,  a 
Ci*lt<>-Ligurinn   tribe.     Soon   afterward   they 

founded  Aquoe  Sextiae  (Aix),  and  subdued  the  ;  the  Bitnriges,  in  earlier  times  a  leadinir  tribd 
Allobrogos,  wh<»  lived  between  the  Rhone  .  about  Bourges  (A varicnm) ;  the  SeqnanL  ^stt 
(Rhodanus)  and  the  Is^re  (Isara),  and  were  as-  I  Besancon(Vesontio);  the  Uelvetii,  in  SwiMf^ 
sisted  by  the  Arverni  (121).  This  new  course  land;  the  Bitoriges  Vivisci,  aboot  BordMD 
of  Roman  conquests  was  interrui)ted  by  the  ;  (Burdigala);  and  the  TarbeUi,  in  Bean.  M 
great  Cinibro-Teutonic  movement  (see  Cimbbi),    the  time  of  Coraar^a  invasion,  the  Ganb  bid 


vei%  about  Treves;  the  Teutonic  Tribood 
Ubii,  and  Nemetea,  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Ebniv- 
vices,  about  £vreax ;  the  Cenomani.  in  Maiie; 
the  Armorican  Kannetea  (Xantes),  Vtocli 
(Vannes),  and  Redones  (Rennes),  the  duel 
representatives  of  the  Kyinrie  race,  in  Britta- 
ny; theTnroneSyinTooralne;  the  Andes  or  Aa- 
degavi,  in  Ai\joa ;  the  Camntea,  abont  Chartni 
and  Orleans;  the  Lingonea,  aboot  Langm;  As 
Senones,  about  Sens  (Agendicnm) ;  the  Lcmo- 
vices,  in  Limousin :  the  Santonea,  in  Saintangi; 
the  Pictones,  in  Poiton ;  the  Arverni^  in  Ai- 
vergne ;  the  Ilelvii,  in  Vivaraia;  the  Gabafi.  ii 
Gdvaudan ;  the  Mdm^  in  the  region  of  Asoi 
(Bibracte);  the  Mandabii,  ab<Mit  Aliae  Sla 
Reine  (see  Alesia)  ;  the  Insabrea.  in  Lyi 


but  tlie  two  victories  of  Marius  at  Aqute  Sex-  towns,  and  used  the  art  of  fortlficatioa  wilk 
tiro  (102)  and  on  tiro  Raudian  fields  (101),  over  success;  they  had  long  known  the  arts  of  •»• 
the  Teutons  and  Cimbri,  saved  both  the  Trans-    broidering  and  working  metala,  and  wan  i^ 


alpine  and  Cisalpine  possessions  of  Rome.   The    garded  as  the  inventors  of  variooa  imj 

former,  eventually  extending  from  the  Alps  '  of  husbandry;    the  Annoricana  poMesarf  a 

to  the  Pyrenees,  and  embracing  the  modem  ,  navy ;  the  Gallio  country  waa  reiM     d       ki 

provinces  of  Daupliiny,  Languedoc,  Provence  ■  the  richest  in  Europe.     Bat   t     ir 

(from  the  Roman  Prorineia)^  Roussillon,  and    were  rude,  their  speech  waa  re       « 

Nice,  were  called  Gallia  Braccata  or  Comato,    swine's  flesh  were  the  principal  w 

from  the  wide  trousers  (hracca)  or  the  long'  villages  were  disfigured  with  inhnbawi  uv 

hair  (coma)  of  tiie  inhabitants.     The  internal    the  treatment  of  captive  or  alain  en 

development   of  the  main  parts  of  Transal-  .  barbarous,  bloody  fighta  and  dn<      v 

pine  Gaul,  during 'the  times  when  the  Cisal-  '  tomary,  hounds  were  oaed  in  war,  p 

pine  country  was  successively  Gallicized  and    was  not  prohibited,  and  females  wfti« 

Romanized,  cannot  be  traced  in  historical  rec-  I  more  than  slaves;  Uie  polytheism  wUdi 

ords.     AVIien  the  Romans,  in  the  last  period  of  '  vailed  among  the  common  people. 

their  rei>ublic,  finally  entered  the  northwest,    among  the  Gael,  waa  coarse,  and  1 

they  found  the  country  occupied   by  various'  tiras  were  sacrificed  to  the  godsL    (     a. 

tribes,  ruled  by  nobles,  priests,  and  chiefs  or    and  Babd.)    The  remaina  c<mnnfinq 

kings.    Ciesar,  the  conqueror  of  the  people  and  j  Gallic  culture  are  extremelj  scantr.    av 

historian  of  their  last  struggles  for  independence,  !  tails  of  Ciesar^s  conquest  of  Ganl  i        bi 

comprehends  all  ofthem  under  the  general  name  ■  in  his  ^^  Commentariea.*^    Ita  chiel  vi 

of  (lauls,  dividing  them  into  three  large  groups:  I  the  defeat  of  the  Helretiaoa  n        !u 

Belgians,  in  the  northeast,  between  tlie  Rhine,    and  the  expedition  against  the  i 

Seine  (Setpiana).  and  Mame  (Matrona);  Celts,    Ariovistus,  undertaken    on    t 

or  (JauN  pn)per,  in  the  centre  and  west,  be-  I  ^'Edui,  in  68;  the  conquest  of  m, 

tween  the  Seine.  Marne.  and  Garonne  (Garum-  -  57;  the  invasion  of  Armorica  Or 

na);   and  Atjuitanians,  in  the  southwest,  be-  !  land  and  sea,  the  anhmiarion  of  A 

tween  the  (aironne  and  the  Pyrenees.    In  the  '■  the  reduction  of  the  wild  tribes 

first  of  these  ^^oups  Kymric  and  Belgic  ele-    coast,  in  66;   the  sudden  and 

ments  seem  to  have  prevailed,  in  the  second  :  tacks  of  the  Eburonea  under  1 

<Taelic.  in   the  third   Iheric  and   otiier  non-    their  annihilation,  in  54  and  tw. 

Celtic  elements,  thoiigli  the  divisions  of  Cresar    rising  of  central  Gaul  under  ^ 

do  not  fully  (MMn<'i(le  with  the  lines  of  distinc-  '  the  double  blockade  at  Al 

tion  drawn  by  modern  ethnologists.  Among  the    A varicnm,  the  laat  atronghvm  w 

more  iiii)>ortant  tribes  were  tlie  Batavi.  near    in  52.     The  loss  of  the  Gp"%        h 

the  iiiourlis  of  the  Rhine;  the  Nervii.  in  the    gles.  in  which  genius  i      [  i     t\\ 

soutIiwi>t  (»f  modern  HelLriuin:  the  Ebiirones.     unbridled  and  tumult^i  ar.  i 

about    LiiVv :    the  Ambiani,   al>out   Amiens;     than  a  million  men.     auo  wj         i 

the   Moriiii,  **  the   remotest   of   nien."  alniut    country  was  divided  by  I 

Bouloj^Mc  :  the  Atrebates,  in  Artois;  the  Bel-    provinces:    Gallia    Xarl  « 
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the  fonner  Provinda  Romana,  GalliA  Aonita- 
nioa,  Gallia  Lugdnnensia,  and  Gallia  Belgica, 
to  which  were  added  the  later  dirisioiia  Ger- 
mania  Superior  or  Prima,  and  Germania  Infe- 
rior or  becunda,  on  the  Rhine.  Other  suh- 
aequent  divisions  are  less  important.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  after  its  conquest  by 
Cfesar,  Gaul  remained  almost  entirely  quiety 
and  its  RomanizaUon  proceeded  rapidly,  the 
national  habits  and  religion  retiring  by  de- 
crees toward  the  N.  W.  coasts  and  eventually 
nnding  refuge  in  the  islands  beyond  it.  The 
history  of  the  country  in  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  under  the  latter  of  whom  it 
was  ChriHtianized,  belongs  to  that  of  Rome. 
Oivil  wars  and  dissensions  m  the  8d  century,  and 
later  t)ie  invasions  of  the  Alemanni,  Franks, 
Burgnndians,  Visigoths,  Uuns,  and  other  barba- 
rians, brought  about  its  decay.  Olovis  made 
it  Prankish.  (See  FBAXCB.)--See  De^ardins, 
Giof^raphU  de  la  Gaule^  d^aprit  la  table  de 
Peutinger  (Paris,  1870.) 

€AIJME,  Jcaa  Jsseph,  a  French  author,  bom 
at  Fuans,  Doubs,  in  1802,  died  March  22, 1869. 
Ue  received  holy  orders  at  an  early  age,  was 
appointed  in  1827  professor  of  theology  in  the 
■eminary  of  Ncvers,  and  became  successively 
director  of  that  institution,  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  vicar  general.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  having  led  in  the  vehement  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  the  pagan  classics,  which  arose 
la  France  on  the  publication  of  his  Z^  ver  ron- 
gemr  dei  societes  modeme$  (Paris,  1861).  In 
Mb  work  he  traces  all  the  social  evils  of  the 
Iflyst  400  years  to  the  revival  of  pagan  art  and 
literature.  In  the  angry  controversy  which 
ciutaed,  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  Bishop 
IHipanloup.  In  1852  appeared  Lettre$  d  Mgr. 
Mhioanloup  sur  U  paganitme  dans  Veducatum, 
iBnirtheranco  of  his  idea  that  no  Latin  or  Greek 
mthors  should  be  read  in  the  schools  save  such 
as  are  posterior  to  the  4th  century,  he  began 
forthwith  to  issue  BibUothkque  de$  elamques 
cAH^MfM,  Uitim  et  grecs  (80  vols.  12mo,  Paris, 
1852-*6),  and  Pontes  et  prosaUurs  prt^fanes 
mmipUtement  exn urges  (2   vols.,   1857).      He 

s  made  a  knight  of  St.  Sylvester  in  1841  by 
ory  XVI.,  and  a  protlionotary  apostolic 

J        [X.  in  1854.    Of  his  many  other  works, 
01.  important  are :  CatfehismedepersSre-  | 

tm  \B  vols.  8vo,  1888;  abridgment,  18mo, 
ed.,  1864,  translated  into  English) ;  Jlis-  \ 
de  la  societe  domestique  ehes  taus  les 
9  (2  vols.,  1844) ;  and  Les  trots  Borne  ' 

^  ««aim..     1848). 

Earl  Friedrlch,  a  German  raathemati- 
,  uurn  in  Brunswick,  April  30,  1777,  died  ' 
*6ttingen,  Feb.  28, 1855.    lie  early  display- 
n     remarkable  capacity  for  mathematical 
0       >n,  that  the  duke  of  Bnmswick  took 
of  his  education.     At  the  age  of  18 
•w>/ed  a  pro))lem  which  had  occupied  ge-  . 
in  from  the  time  of  Euclid,  that  of  the 
of  the  circle  into  17  equal  parts.     In 
uv  published  his  Disquisitiones  Arithme- 
treating   of  indeterminate   analysis  or  i 


tranaoendental  arithmetic,  •nd.oontainhig,  be* 
sides  many  new  and  oorioos  theorema,  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  fiunoua  theorem  of  Fermat 
conoenung  triangular  numben.  This  gave  him 
at  omce  a  distinguished  place  among  acientifle 
men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  cilonlate  by 
a  new  method  the  orbit  of  tiie  newly  discovered 
planet  Ceres,  and  afterward  that  c^  Pallas,  for 
which  he  received  from  the  French  institute  in 
1810  the  medal  founded  by  Lalande.  In  1807 
he  was  appointed  profeesor  of  mathematics  and 
dhrector  cc  the  new  observatory  at  GOttingen^ 
a  position  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
Having  undertaken  for  the  government  of  Han- 
over in  1821  the  measnremo&t  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  for  trigonometrical  purpoees,  he  in- 
troduced important  improvements  in  geodesy. 
To  render  the  angles  visible  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance as  possible,  he  invented  the  heliotrope, 
which  aocomptishes  the  object  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  devised  a  method  for  the 
correction  of  the  errors  which  occur  in  an 
extensive  ajrstem  of  triangulation.  After  the 
arrival  of  Weber  in  GAttmgen  in  1881  Gansa 
employed  his  leisure  principally  in  the  investi- 
gation of  magnetism.  Ue  invented  the  mag- 
netometer for  ascertaining  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  became  member  of  the 
Magnetiseh^r  Vereinj  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  which  valuable  obNrvations  on  ter- 
restrial magnetism  were  made  and  the  results 
published  (6  vols.,  G<>tthigen,  1887-*48).  His 
works  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  science. 
As  a  mathematician  he  was  pronounced  by  La- 
place the  greatest  in  Europe.  Amons  the  more 
important  of  his  works  are :  Tkeoria  Motus  Cor- 
porum  Calestium  (Hamburg,  1809 ;  translated 
into  EngUsh  by  0.  H.  Davis;  Boston,  1857,  and 
into  German  by  Haase,  Hanover,  1865);  /»- 
tensitas  Vis  Mamtetiem  Terrestris  (G6ttingen, 
1888);  Atlas  des  Erdmagnetismus  (8  vela., 
Leipsic,  1840);  IHoptrisehe  Untersfiehungm 
(Gottingen,  1841);  and  Untersnehungen  wer 
Gegenstdnde  der  hdhem  Oeodesie  (1845-'7). 

€lIiTAMl.    See  Buddhism. 

ClimEB,  Jean  ftaifsli  Imtes,  a  French 
composer,  born  at  Yaugirard,  near  Paria,  in 
1822.  He  became  an  excellent  violinist,  and 
produced  many  comic  operas,  the  most  success- 
ful of  which,  Flore  et  Zipkire^  was  performed 
at  the  Th^Atre  Lyrique  in  Paris  hi  1852. 

6ArnEX,lMe^fcliSy  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Tarbea,  Aug.  81, 1811,  died  in  Paria,  Oct.  28, 
1872.  He  was  educated  at  the  c<^ege  of 
Charlemagne,  on  leaving  which  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Rioult  to  study  painting;  but,  dis- 
couraged at  the  feebleness  of  his  first  attempts, 
he  turned  to  literature,  and  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Victor  Hugo.  His 
first  volume  of  poetry,  published  in  1880,  was 
followed  in  1882  by  Albtrtus^  a  legend  in  verse. 
He  then  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  poeta 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  were  collect- 
ed and  published  in  1844  under  the  titie  of  Lee 
grotesques.  In  1886  he  began  to  write  the  arti- 
cles on  theatres  and  fine  arts  in  the  Preete^  and 
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at  the  same  time  was  a  contributor  to  the  He- 
we  de  Paris^  the  JJusee  des/amiUcs,  and  other 
publicatiouR.  He  also  wrote  numerous  novels, 
poems,  and  books  of  travel.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  novels  are  Mademoiselle  de  Man- 
pin  (1885),  Fortunio  (1838),  Lts  roues  inno- 
cents and  Militona  (1847),  Le  citpitaine  Fra- 
cnsse  (1803),  La  pcau  de  tigre  (18C5),  Spirite 
(18G6),  and  Menagerie  intime  (1869).  Besides 
the  poems  alreadv  mentioned,  he  published  La 
corned ie  de  la  mort  (1838)  and  Umaux  et  ea- 
mees  (1852).  Among  his  books  of  travel  arc 
Tra  los  Monies  (1843),  Zigzags  (1845),  and  Con- 
stantinople  (1854).  He  made  three  visits  to 
Russia  by  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II.,  and  prepared,  in  collaboration  with 
M.  Uichebourg,  Tresors  d\irt  de  la  Russie  an- 
cienne  et  moderne^  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Russian  government  (fol.,  with  photo- 
grai)hs,  1860-'63).  He  wrote  the  librettos  for 
the  ballets  Giselle  (1841),  La  Pen  (1843),  Gem- 
ma  (1854),  and  Sacountdla  (1858).  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Presse  as  dramatic  and  art  critic 
continued  for  20  years,  and  at  its  end  he  be- 
came (1856)  literary  editor  of  the  Mgniteur 
Uuicerselj  and  in  1869  of  the  Journal  Officiel,- 
His  best  critical  articles  were  collected  and 
published  in  1859  under  the  title  Ilistoire  de 
Vart  dramatique  en  France  depuis  ringt-cinq 
ans  (6  vols).  He  received  a  j)ension  in  1863, 
but  was  repeatedly  refused  admission  to  the 
ncadeiiiy. — See  Theophile  Gautier^  souvenirs 
intii/)f's^  by  Ernest  Feydeau  (I*aris  1874). 

GAVARM,  the  ]>seudonyme  of  Sflpice  Gni.- 
LAiME  Pail  Chevalier,  a  French  caricaturist, 
hiM'u  in  Paris  in  1801,  died  at  Auteuil,  Nov.  23, 
186r>.  He  was  employed  by  an  engineer  as 
draftsman  at  Tarbes,  and  borrow iiifr  a  name 
from  thii  village  of  Gavamie  in  that  region, 
subscribed  it  to  sketches  of  the  costumes  and 
sceniTv  of  the  Pyrenees.  These  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
designs  whicli  made  him  celebrated.  He  first 
ri'pri'sented  various  tyjK's  of  eccentric  life  in 
Paris,  and  afterward  attempted  with  e<jual  suc- 
cess scenes  of  domestic  life.  Some  of  his  series 
in  the  latter  stylo  were  entitled  Ltsiufants  t<r- 
rihh«,  Les  ftnirherits  de  femmts^  Les  maris 
reugiit,  Les  ntntnccs  de  sent i mm t^  &'C.  Among 
the  b(K)ks  which  he  illustrated  were  the  Ju(f 
( rnuifof  Sue  and  the  Dinhle  a  J^irin  of  Balzac. 
His  fFurres  clmittltSy  with  letteq^ress  ]>y  Jules 
Janin,  Theophile  (iautier,  Balzac,  and  others^ 
were  pnblislied  in  1K45  (4  vols.).  Two  vul- 
UTne<  more  appeared  in  1850,  under  the  name 
of  Ptrhs  et  parens.  In  1869  was  published 
M'inifrts  de  roir  ft  /n^oi,s  de  pftrler :  recenil 
//<  H  t'crits  dc  Gtimrn i,  e<lited  l>y  Cliarles  Yriarte ; 
and  in  1873  a  i'tttahtgue  drtt  lithographies  de 
(jam rut,  and  Gnrorni,  a  biography,  by  Ed- 
m<»nd  and  Jules  de  (ioneourt. 

(•IV.IZZI«  AlfMOindfo,  an  Italian  preacher  and 
political  aL'itator,  born  in  Holoirna  in  18o0. 
lie  Joined  the  order  <»f  the  Barnabites  in  1825, 
and  at'terwnnl  otlii-iatetl  as  pr«»les>orot'  rhetoric 
at  Naples.     He  was  in  R(»me  at  the  outbreak  of 


the  revolution  in  Lombardv  in  1848L  di^livcr«d 
in  the  Pantheon  a  fnneral  oration  on  tLi«K:  «Lu 
had  fallen  in  that  strnggrle,  and  made  pa.^i«- 
ate  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  independe&ct  uf 
Italy.  The  pof>e  appointed  him  almoner  <•{'  Ht* 
Roman  legion  which  was  despatched  to  Vk«A- 
za,  and  lie  was  called  bv  the  people  the  Pittr* 
Fremita,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  of  the  natk-ul 
crusade.  In  Venice  lie  addressed  iEunttut 
crowds  in  St.  Mark's  place,  and  thus  puo«J 
means  for  furthering  the  movement.  Ilo*  IX, 
however,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  Tt\vtt- 
tion,  recalled  his  troops  to  Rome.  Gsvizs 
repaired  to  Florence,  and,  after  Li?*  expdfHB 
from  that  city,  to  Genoa;  bat  he  wa.-  r^fciIU 
to  Boh)gna,  where  he  was  received  with|rax 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  who  had  risen  afidue 
the  papal  government.  He  was  app«»iDtcd  by 
the  republican  government  chaplain  in  cbKrf  ol 
the  army,  and  after  the  Frencn  oci*niiati(C  d 
Rome  (July,  1849)  he  found  an  asjlum  in  Esf- 
land,  and  subsequently  lectured  in  Great  Brifr 
ain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  agum  ibt 
church  and  government  of  Rome.  In  1^51  be 
published  in  London  his  **  Life,  SemioDK  tad 
Lessons."  Ho  afterward  retnmed  to  lulj. 
and  in  1860  accompamed  the  expedition  cf 
Garibaldi  to  Sicily.  In  1870  he  again  y'taiui 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1878  b^  solicited  fBB& 
in  tlio  United  States  for  the  majntnairf  cf 
l^testant  churches  in  Italj. 

GITELKIBTD,  a  tenure  In  En^and  hj  vUA 
the  estate  descends,  not  to  the  ^dcft  so^  • 
by  common  law,  bnt  to  all  the  aonsi  orif  thot 
be  no  sons,  to  all  the  brothers^  The  w«i  ii 
said  by  some  persons  to  be  derived  Inn  lit 
English  words ''  given  to  all  the  kindred  ;**ta 
other  derivations  are  suggested.  It  fnifc 
throughout  the  English  coantr  ot  Kent,  ta  ii 
seldom  met  with  in  other  counties.  The  bcA 
authorities,  including  Selden.  believe  that  tkif 
was  the  general  custom  of  Engluid  before  ihf 
Norman  conquest. 

eiVIAL,  or  tSarrklal,  a  crocodUian  npl 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  genua  gar  talis  iw 
froy),  characterized  by  its  veiy  long. 
and  narrow  Jaws,  somewhat  enlargtu 
extremity.     The  number  of  teeth  is  < 
than  in  other  crocodilians,  bdns  100  to 
all  from  50  to  60  in  each  jaw ;  die  uiinei 
diblo  is  not  pierced  for  the  passage  of 
teeth,  but  has  two  grooves  in  each      « 
reception  of  the  first  and  A  jau«i  » 

the  anterior  being  deep  and  iu  tuc  front 
jaw ;  the  five  or  six  anterior  pu      b 
and  below,  are  larger  than  the  n      jf 
the  largest  being  the  first,  thiru,  ■ 

above,  and  the  first,  second,  and  ftni 
and  all  are  of  o  conical  form,  sligh 
from  before  backward.     The  di^ 
lower  jaw  into  two  b  s  b 

22d  tooth  of  the  seriea  ut . 
ing  of  the  nasal  fossn  is  U 
closed  in  the  males  by  a  lar^v  v«m 
sac,  whose  cavity  is  supposed  to  s 
er\'oir  uf  air  when  the  i 
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TTflter,  There  arp  fivu  toes  on  tlio  foro  paws 
nnil  li-tir  im  tlic  liiml,  the  inidille  three  of  flic 
fiiniKT  lii'infitinitei hit  their  basobvftvtry  short 
w<l,,  iiikI  iIio  i-iternal  tlireo  of  tlio  latter  bj  n 
thii'ker  rtnd  iiion;  extcniiive  iiiiMnlirftno  covered 
with  >mn]]  (iranulnr  uciiles;  the  nail.*  ore  fecblj 
riirvt-il.  Tliu  michal  (ilntcs  uru  two,  of  larfto 
•■ix>.'  iinil  riilireil.  unci  oval  form,  Rome  limes  with 
a  !=inall  [ilate  ><u  each  siiio  of  tliein ;  the  rervical 
[ihiti'!'.  lour  pair*,  extenil  from  tlie  middle  thirtl 
'if  llie  iK'i'k  ^^  tlie  dorsal  eoverinit  in  a  longi- 
tiidin:))  liiind,  and  are  ridged  on  tlieir  modian 
line ;  the  iip|K'r  part  of  the  tnmk  is  protected 
br  four  loTijiitiidinnl  scries  of  ridded  i|uailrilat- 
cral  !H-ak->.  eaeli  rontalninR  about  16,  aod  the 
Fides  of  Ibe  nei'h  and  llanks  bj  flat  smooth 
iicales  "f  medium  size;  the  tail  lias'from  'ii  to 
41)  ciri-kM  of  scales,  bcconiii^t  crested  alKint 
the  ^i\th  or  iterenth  on  earb  side,  the  double 
[Kirti.in  bec.iiriinir  single  and  tlie  hifthcat  near 
inidiMt-  iif  thelcn(.th;  the  under  snrface  of  the 
boily  is  cnvered  by  abiiut  OO  transverse  rows 
of  sniODtli,  oblon^f,  iiuadH lateral  scales,  each 
pierced  on  the  ixnterior  border  b;  a  small  o]ien- 
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12.  Tlie  ■^'ale-  of  the  limbs  are  rhomboidal, 
ii'l  cii  ibr  pijsteri')r  imes  frnm  the  bniii  to  the 
tile  tiK>  liirni-hed  with  a  wrrated  crcft.  Tlic 
oniiiLin  specii-s.  ibe  cavial  of  the  (iiin-res  ((?. 

;eot!".).  if.of  :id. 


iilK'-t  iind  tliLokest  about  llio  Jaws,  and  be- 
back  I'lrid 


white;  the  vounf;  Ijuvo  the 
ided  with  blaek.  It  nttains 
I  l\.,  thoii):h  the  s|>ccimcna 
li-iiiullv  si'en  arc  eon<iJeraldv  nmnller  than 
this  I  in  the  adult  the  head  is  a  little  less  than 
one  lift!.,  and  tb,-  tail  about  .me  half  of  the  to- 
tal len-th  of  the  animal.  Tboiiffh  inmt  dm- 
niim  in  the  rivi-r  (iaii(re:^  it  \:<  foimd  in  other 
river- .if  .\sia:  and  other  specie*  have  K-en 
de-ivii".'I  Irnrn  Afriea.  NotwilhstandinR  its 
i.ir;:e  -i/e  and  Tiimurian  toetli.  the  pivial feeds 
on  li-be-aiici  -niall  jirev;  ibe  narrowness  and 
fe.bleii.—  of  tbe,ia^v^'  do  not  eiialde  it  t.i  wize 
Jiir;.'e  bitid  aiilniaU.  like  the  wide  and  stnaiinT 
jnwi'il  iToriMlili'  and  a1li)cnlor.  The  general 
stri»'rnrL'  and  liabil-^  of  the  pivi:d  do  not  ditfer 
ea!*r,ti;illv  rr..ni  tliose  of  the  crocodile. —The 


I  fossil  crocodilcswLirh  existed  toward  the  end  of 
the  secondarji  C|>oeh  all  had  the  elonfratcd  jaws 
of  the  ftavial,  the  true  crocodiles  not  appearing 

'  nnCil  the  tertiary  period  at  the  same  time  with 
tlieir  inainmalian  prey.    The  eroeotfiiiit  jTi'tetii 

I  of  !?dmmerint*,  the  Mtomartit  and  the  tteiieo' 
tauTu*  of  Geotfroy,  all  had  the  cranial  charac- 

!  ters  of  the  gavial.    This  reptile,  though  now 

I  confined  to  the  warmest  regions,  in  former 

I  geological  ages  lived  in  northern  Europe. 

I  (liV,  daadr,  a  P'rench  traveller  and  natural- 
ist, bom  at  Draguignan,  March  18,  IflOO.    After 

'  bavin;;  studied  the  natural  scionres  at  Paris 
and  travelled  in  Greece  and  the  East,  he  went 
to  Chili  in  1828  and  studied  the  botany,  zoOlo- 

i  gy,  and  meteorology  of  that  country,  and  also 
of  parts  of  I'cru,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Avres. 

1  After  his  return  to  Paris  in  1842  he  pnblish«(] 

I  in  Spanish,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chilian  gov- 

.  emment,  his  great  work,  the  Iliitoria  /uiri  Jf 

;  jioliliea  d€  ChiU  (Paris,  18W-'0I),  in  24  vols., 
besides  an  atlua  in  2  large  4to  vols.,  composed 
of  311)  plates. 
CIV,  MphlM.  See  Girardis. 
KIV,  EtcMnr,  an  American  dcrgi-man,  liom 
in  I)cdhnm.  Mass.,  Aug.  2fl,  IliUli,  died  March 
18,  1TB7.     Ilo  graduated  St  ilnrvard  college  in 

I  1714.  and  was  in  1T18  settled  over  the  church 
at  llingham,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till  hia 
death.  On  his  tl.'ith  hirtlxlay  ho  preached  n 
sermon  from  the  text:  "I,o,  I  am  this  day 
fonrscore  and  five  vears  old,''  vhieh,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Okl  Man's  Calendar."  ban 
l>een  freipienily  republished  in  America,  went 
through  several  editions  In  Englimd,  ami  was 
traiiHluted  into  one  or  two  of  the  conlincDial 
languages  of  Kiiropc.  Many  of  his  other  ser- 
mons were  published.  In  theology  ho  wan 
liberid.  .lohn  Adams  said,  on  the  firNt  diii- 
tinelive  announcement  of  rnilarianisin  in  this 

,  country,  that  he  bad  heard  the  doctrine  from 
Dr.  (iay  b.nglicrore. 
CIV,  J«bR,  an  Flntclish  poet,  Imm  near  T»r- 

'  rington,  Ftevonsliire,  in  KlAA.  <lieil  in  London, 
Hec.  4,  1732.  After  receiving  an  elementary 
education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Ilarnstaple, 
he  was  apprenticeil  to  a  silk  mercer  in  l.onilon, 
l>ut  soon  a)>andoneil  this  hiiiuncss  for.  literary 
pursuits.  In  ITtl  ho  produce«l  bis  poem  "Hn- 
ral  Sports,'"  which  he  dedieate<l  to  I'ope,  and  a 
lifelong  friendship  spnmg  up  l>etwcen  the  two 
piX'ts.  In  the  following  year  he  liecame  seore- 
lary  to  the  dnehcw  of  Monmouth.  His  neKt 
work,  "The  Shepherd's  Week,"' was  written 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  pastorals  of  .\mbroso 

'  I'hiliiis,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  1713 
he  bniught  out  B  comedy  calle<l  "  The  Wife  of 
Bath."  which  was  acted  <mly  three  nights.  In 
1714  he  accompanied  the  Itritiili  ambassador. 
Lord  I'larcndon,  to  llamiver  as  secretarv.  On 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  Iw  wn^ 
dismissed  from  otWce,  and  driven  <mce  more  to 
use  his  )>cn  as  a  means  of  support.  Soon  ntter 
returning  to  England  he  prodnced  a  drama  en- 
titicfl  ■•  What  d'ye  Call  It  f  which  was  so  well 
received  that  he  made  another  attempt  of  a 
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similnr  natarc,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  assisted  by  Pope  and  Arbutlinot.  Owing 
to  its  personality  and  indelicacy,  his  **  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage  '*  i»roved  a  decided  fail- 
ure, and  involved  its  anthor  for  a  time  in  dis- 
grace. In  1727  his  celebrated  "Beggar's  Op- 
era "  was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  was  repre- 
sented for  G2  successive  nights,  four  of  which 
were  for  his  own  benefit,  and  yielded  him 
nearly  £700.  This  piece  was  followed  by  an- 
other opera  entitled  "  Polly  ;■'  but  tlie  lord 
cham))erlnin  forbade  its  representation,  and  Gay 
was  constrained  to  publish  it  by  subscription, 
by  which  he  realized  £1,100  or  £1,200.  The 
most  in)i>ortant  of  his  other  works  are  "  Tri- 
via, or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  Lon- 
don," and  his  "  Fables,"  which  are  among  the 
best  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  Of  his  mi- 
nor pooms,  the  ballads  of  "  Black-Xjyed  Susan" 
and  **'Twas  when  the  Sea  was  Roaring"  are 
tlie  most  iK)pular.  Gay  was  at  one  time  rich, 
but  he  lost  nearly  all  his  property  by  the  burst- 
ing of  tlie  South  sea  bubble.  His  latter  days 
were  spent  in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
poetry  are  wit,  simplicity,  and  sweetness.  The 
i)est  edition  of  his  poetical  works  is  that  of  AV. 
Coxe  (3  v(»ls.,  London,  1797;  2  vols.,  ISOfi); 
the  best  edition  of  his  "Fables,"  that  of  O.  F. 
Owen  (London,  1850). 

GAY,  Marie  FrtnftlM  Sophif,  a  French  novel- 
ist, bom  in  Paris,  July  1,  1776,  died  March  5, 
18o2.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
financier  named  Nichault  de  la  Valette,  and 
was  married  in  1793  to  M.  Liottier,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  1799.  She  then  became 
the  wife  of  M.  Gay,  receiver  general  of  finance 
in  the  department  of  Roer,  under  the  empire, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  its 
capital,  where  she  resided  ten  years.  She  was 
remarkable  for  her  wit,  agreeable  manners, 
and  s<M'ial  disposition,  and  her  house  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  at  Paris  after  her  return  thither,  and 
at  Versiiilles,  where  she  passed  tlio  last  few 
vears  of  her  life,  was  the  resort  of  literarv  and 
fashionable  society.  As  early  i\»  1802  she  pul)- 
lislicd  anonvmouslv  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  an 
article  upon  Mme.  de  StaOl,  and  in  the  same 
Vfar  Ikt  first  novel,  Laure  (VEsffll^  whicli  had 
a  moderate  success.  In  1^13  she  published 
Liintii'  tie  Monthreuse^  which  is  considere<l  one 
of  her  host  novels.  This  was  succeede<l  in  1815 
by  Auiitole^  which  narrates  tlie  loves  of  a  deaf 
mute,  and  in  IHIH  by  Leu  malheurs  d*un  amant 
htureux,  a  very  lively  picture  of  manners  du- 
ring the  empire.  She  continued  to  produce 
novels  and  books  of  v:irious  sorts  until  a  few 
years  before  her  death,  anion;:  them  Ltsttottre- 
nh'M  fPuHe  ritiUf  feuime^  a  piipmnt  abstract  of 
her  personal  memoirs.  She  wrote  unsuccess- 
fully tor  the  stage. 

IMY.I,  a  town  «>f  Bengal.  British  India,  in 
till-  district  <»f  Behar,  2r>.")  m.  \.  W.  of  Calcutta: 
pt>l».  ;ilM»ut  4o,oun.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  oM  town,  in  whi<'h  the  Urahmans  reside, 
and  the  new  t<»wn,  inhabited  bv  the  secular 


I  population  and  Europeans.  The  old  tow  ii 
:  well  bailt,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  filtibt, 
I  and  hardly  passable.  There  are  nmiM-na 
!  shrines  and  places  of  pilffrimage,  TiNic<i  bj 
devotees  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  Phaln 
a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  flows  throogfa  t^ 
town,  and  is  deemed  a  sacred  stream.  TVc 
most  revered  stracture  here  is  the  tempkcf 
Vishnu,  erected  by  a  Mahratta  prinee*,  S 
ft.  in  length,  and  crowned  by  an  octsfuai 
pyramid  more  than  100  ft.  high.  In  tb«  in- 
mediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Boddks- 
Gaya,  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  &• 
birth  of  Bnddha,  whence  the  sanctity  of  lit 
existing  town  is  derived.  The  new  ton  !■ 
wide  and  |traight  streets,  with  a  row  of  Xtm 
and  foot  walks  on  each  side ;  bnt  the  boiHi 
for  the  most  part  are  mere  mnd-boih  ho^ 

€AYAKCOS,  PSscaal  de,  a  Spanish  orieatsfaK. 
bom  June  21, 1809.  He  studied  at  Paris  «te 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  travelled  thronsh  northn 
Africa  in  1828,  married  an  English  lady  rt 
Algiers,  and  was  from  1881  to  1886  intMpnSff 
to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris.  Bi 
afterward  resided  several  vears  in  Fntliii 
He  translated  into  English  Al-llakkari's  *-H» 
tory  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  8f«a" 
(2  vols.  4to,  London,  1840-^48).  Prearatt  «■ 
indebted  to  Gajangoa  Ibr  nnntwiala  for  luik» 
torical  works.  In  1848  he  was  appoinlsd  ■»• 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  nntvenl^  of  Mam 
He  made  with  H.  Vedia  a  SpuriA  tmMUtt 
of  Ticknor's  «' History  of  BpuiMi  VtbmmC 
to  which  he  added  copiona  aoCes  (Ifainl 
1851-'6).  Among  hn  other  pobHcatlBM  m 
critical  editions  of  the  Gran  e^mqmkim  4a  n> 
tramar^  of  the  LUbroa  de  eabailerta,  and  of  Ai 
£seritores  en  prota  anUrwrm  al  ri§U  It 
His  most  recent  works  are  CarioM  dei  emdmd 
Cisneros  (Madrid,  1867),  and  Caria§  y  rvta» 
nes  de  Hernan  Cortea  al  emp^rador  Cirlm  T. 
(Paris,  1870). 

GlYAUfi,  OmtIc^  an  i  a»  ] 

bom  in  Lonisiana,  Jan.  9,  ag  i 

cated  at  the  college  of  New  Ora        .    «m 
the  dratt  of  a  criminal  code  hhi«&      bi 
before  the  state  lepslatare  bj  Eds. 
ston,  Gayarr6  published  a  pamphlet 
some  of  its  provisions  were  ably  • 
He  studied  law  at  Philadelphia,  wa.  < 
to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  retomed  to  ls*mm 
leans.    An  £uai  hkiofiqua  mr  fa  Ism 
(2  vols.  12moX  which  he  pnUisbad  rt 
time,  attracted  attei     m.  and  N*  wai 
elected  to  the  state  I  1       i 

he  was  appointed  d«pi       «m"      y  i 
the  state,  and  in  1893b  |«res  ^        « 

city  court  of  New  Orleuis.     «■■  :         M 
elected  to  the  United  Sutca  i 
paired  health  prevented  hia 
and  he  went  to  Europe,  whers  no 
nearly  eight  years.    In  1844  he  j 
the    state  legislature,  waA  was  .. 
1846.     He  was  af^pMi       \  ^       ft 
and  retained  the  o      o         i 
which  he  retired  fttxm  pui       i 
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caI  works  comprise  the  JTUtoire  de  Ui  Louiiians  {  eral  of  them  are  componnded  is  always  an 
(2  vols.  Hvo,  New  OrleiiDs,  1847);  *^  Romance  ;  exact  simple  fraction,  usually  one  half,  one 
of  the  History  of  Louisiana'^  (12mo,  New  third,  or  one  quarter  of  their  joint  bulk.  Sir 
Yorkf  1848; ;  "  Louisiana,  its  Colonial  History  I  Humphry  Davy  having  shown  by  means  of 
and  Uomunoc''  (8vo,  New  York,  1851);  ^*Lou-  |  the  voltaic  {Hie  that  potassium  and  sodium  are 
isinuii,  its  History  as  a  French  Colony  ^^  (2  not  simple  substances,  as  had  previously  been 
vols.  8vo,  Now  York,  18r)l-'2);  and  **  History  I  supposed,  and  having  decomposed  them  by 
of  the  Spanish  Domination  in  Louisiana,  from  I  the  same  means,  Gay-Lussao  and  Thcnard  ob- 
ITOy  to  I)cc'einl>er,  1803"  (New  York,  1854).    tained  potassium  and  sodium  in  greater  pro- 


He  is  the  author  of  '*  Philip  11.  of  Spain,"  a 


portions  even  than  they  had  been  obtained  by 


biography  (New  York,  1806),  and  of  a  novel,    Davy  himself.    They  also  developed  the  com- 


" Fernando  do  Lemos,  Truth  and  Fiction" 
(187*2>,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  sequel  en- 
titled **  Aubort  Dubayet."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  drama,  "  The  School  for  Politics,"  and 


pound  character  of  boracio  and  fluoric  acids, 
mtroduced  new  methods  of  analyzing  organic 
substiinces  by  their  combination  with  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  elucidated  the  composition  of 


several  literary  and  political  addresses,  among  .  many  of  these  compounds.  The  results  of  their 
whieli  are  two  lectures  on  "The  Influence  of  investigation  were  given  in  i?e<;AereAM  7>Ay«ic^ 
the  Mechanic  Arts."  '  chimiques  ntr  la  piUy  sur  let  alcooh^  £c,  (2 

CiAY-LlSSAC,  Jowph  Loals,  a  FrencA  chemist,  vols.  8vo,  1811).  Gay-Lussac  afterward  made 
born  at  St.  Leonard,  Limousin,  Dec.  6,  1778,  j  original  researches  of  great  value  into  the 
die<i  in  Paris,  May  9,  1850.  He  was  educated  :  newly  discovered  elementary  substances  of  io- 
at  the  polytechnic  strhool  of  Paris,  then  called  '  dine  and  cyanogen,  into  Prussian  blue,  chloric 
Verole  rfntnile  ties  trarnnx  puhlicn^  where  he  I  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  the  theory  of  vapors, 
attracted  tlie  notice  of  Herthollet,  and  was  '  capillary  attraction,  and  other  subjects.  Their 
employ e<l  by  him  for  a  short  time  in  the  labo-  i  results  were  published  in  the  Annales  de 
ratory  of  the  government  chemical  works  at  chimie  et  de  physique^  which  ho  edited  with 
Arcueil.  He  then  returned  to  tlie  polytechnic  Arago,  and  in  other  publications.  In  1810  ho 
8<,'hool  OS  assistant  professor.  Observations  invented  the  siplum  barometer,  since  modified 
matle  on  balloon  ascensions  having  led  to  the  by  Hunseu,  by  whose  name  it  is  best  known, 
supposition  that  the  magnetic  force  diminislies  ,  He  also  invented  instruments  for  estimating 
at  great  elevations  above  the  surface  of  the  the  quantities  of  alcohol,  chlorine,  and  alkali 
earth.  Gay- Luss:ic  and  Biot  were  commissioned  !  ]>resent  in  solutions,  known  severally  as  the 
by  the  institute  to  make  experiments  with  ref-  |  alcoholometer,  chlorometer,  and  alkalimeter. 
erence  to  it.  Two  ascensions  were  made,  the  '  In  1832  he  gave  up  the  professorship  at  the 
first,  Aug.  23,  1804,  by  both,  and  the  second,  |  Sorbonne,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
Sept.  15,  by  (iuy-Lussac  alone.  In  the  latter  |  1809,  and  accented  that  of  general  chemistry 
he  reached  the  extraonlinary  height  of  about  at  the  jfirdin  ae»  phntes.  As  an  expounder 
23.<HHi  teet.  These  as<*ensions  were  the  first  j  of  science  he  was  disUnguisbed  for  the  clear- 
ma<le  for  exclusively  s<'ientitic  purposes.  Their  |  ness  of  his  explanations.  In  1831  ho  was 
results  were  not  conclusive,  but  interesting  chosen  by  the  electors  of  his  native  town 
observations  were  made  upon  the  decrement  ^  member  of  the  chaml>er  of  deputies;  and  in 
of  temperature  with  the  increase  of  elevation,  .  1839  he  was  made  a  i)eer  of  France, 
and  upon  the  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  j  GAZA  (Arab,  fihazze  or  GhHZze),  a  town  of 
thu  atmosphere  at  all  heights.  On  Oct.  1  of  ,  Syria,  built  partly  <m  a  steep  hill,  partly  <m  the 
the  same  year  Alexander  vmu  Humboldt  and  plain  below,  on  the  road  leading  to  Egypt,  be- 
Gay-Lu-s:ic  submitted  to  the  French  academy  tween  the  Mediterranean  an<l  the  desi^rt :  pop. 
a  joint  paper  upon  the  combination  of  gases,  '  about  15.(h)0.  It  is  situated  about  3  m.  from 
especially  of  oxygen  an<l  hydroixen,  which  at-  j  the  seju  in  the  neighborluxxl  of  rich  gardens,  is 
tracted  much  att'^ntiitn  ami  marks  an  era  in  not  fortified,  and  consists  partly  of  mud  cot- 
the  progress  of  chemical  science.  In  18n.")-'G  tages,  partly  of  ruinous  stone  building*,  which 
Gay-Lussac  prosecuted  in  company  with  Hum-  are  occupied  by  the  government  and  chief 
lK»hlt  scientitic  inquiries  in  France,  Switzer-  citizen-*.  It  is  an  important  entrejMJt  for  the 
land,  (iermany,  and  Italy.  Tiiey  were  i»resi*nt  caravan  tratfic  between  Egyj)t  and  Syria.  It 
at  Vesuvius  when  there  was  an  eruption  and  has  few  relics  of  antiquity,  and  its  only  inter- 
an  eartlii|uake.  Tiieir  ol)servations  on  terres-  esting  edifice  is  a  mosque  which  was  originally 
trial  ma::netisni  were  publi<^lied  in  the  Memoins  a  Christian  church,  founded,  according  to  tra- 
d/'  /'I  Mii'-ifft  irArrufi).  (iay-Lussac  l>egan  in  dition,  by  the  empress  Helena. — The  ancient 
lH>7  t«»  investigate  the  expansion  of  the  air  city  of  (taza,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
an«l  tfaM-*  un<ler  increased  temperatures  and  stoo<l  nearer  the  sea,  is  known  in  the  Bible 
establi^he*!  tlie  law  that  when  free  from  uiois-  as  the  most  southern  of  the  five  confe<lenite 
ture  tli<y  all  dilate  nnit'ormly  and  to  equal  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  is  often  menti(»ne<l. 
arimunts  top  all  e«iual  increments  of  tempera-  as  in  the  history  of  Samson.  Its  Hebrew 
ture.  at  len>t  hetween  zero  and  liMr  C.  He  name  CAzzah)  signifies  "  stnmir.'*  On  the 
nNi»  s!i«»ued  that  the  gase**  combine  in  simple  ctmquest  and  division  of  Palestine  !»y  the  Isra- 
prop«>rti«»ns  of  their  volumes,  and  that  the  elites,  it  was  aUotted  to  the  trii»e  of  Judah. 
Contraction  >ometimes  experienced  when  sev*  j  which   compiered   it,   but  lost   it   again.      It 
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shared  in  tlio  n-ars  of  tlic  PUilistinca  with  the 
Ilubri'wa.  Ilikving  iKConio  a  [iubscssIud  (if 
Puntio,  it  was  tukun  afti-r  on  obstinate  sioBC  by 
AlcxaiiiliT  tlic  (ireut  1332  It.  U.);  nearlj  nil 
its  inhaliitiints  jHTishcd  iliirlnf;  the  Oiwiult,  and 
its  cuiiimnnilcr  Itntis,  at  the  t^omiueror's  iinliT, 
was  drat^'d  lu-ound  tbe  valU  ut  the  whei-lit 
of  a  <-harli>t.  AIUt  Aloinnd^r's  tluiitli  it  was 
taken  bv  AatJ)Conus,  and  wiineeseil  the  defeat  of 
llenietriiisPoliorci'tL'sby  rtoliMiiy(312).  After 
tbe  restoratiun  uf  Jewish  iDdepcndenco  by  the 
Maccabi'ei<.  it  was  several  times  assaulted,  be- 
^eged,  and  taken  by  the  princes  of  tbut  house. 
The  Itoiimns  ceded  it  to  Herod  tlie  Great. 
Under  N»roitwas  taken  by  (he  revolted  Jews. 
CoDstantine  restored  itsuneii-nt  splendor,  mode 
it  a  bishopric,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Con- 
Btantin,  with  Turious  privileRes.  These  were 
aboli:>bed  by  Jnlian  the  ApoBtatc,  anil  restoreil 
by  bis  Christian  siicceasors.  The  Arubs  tonk 
it  in  634,  two  yearH  aStvr  the  deatli  of  Mo- 


hnmitit'il.  The  crusnders  captured  it  in  1100, 
itnd  I'roiii  tlii-ni  it  nns  wrested  by  !:>uiadin.  In 
the  t:itb  century  it  vitoessed  the  defeats  of 
the  Cliri^tian  armies  by  tlie  Kharcsniisns  and 
of  tlie  emir  of  iJamaM'ns  bv  tiio  Kgyiitiana, 
and  in  1.~>1U  that  <if  tlie  Maiiiehikee  \iv  tbe 
Turli^.  In  ITTl  it  wns  seizvd  l.v  tbe  ri-v..lted 
AH  Hi-v.  iiml  in  17;i'j  br  the  French  under 
Kli-lKT.— ATiLther  Cnza  (eorreellv.  G-ii»e") 
was  in  Me-llii  Atropat.-Tie.  a  stimriier  residence 
of  the  Mt'ili:in  kii)(.'~.     lliiiiis  of  it  are  si-en  be- 


twei-n  Mia 


nd  Tid 

if  those  learned  Grce 
:.il  I.)  the  r.-vival  <,f  kiters 
Tb.ssaloniea  alK>nt  U'lo.  died 
47f<.     Alter  the  caiiliire  uf  1 
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Peripatetic,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  □_     

from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  TbeophnRu,  oj 
Hippocrates  into  Latin,  and  from  thuee  uf  C- 
cero  into  Greek,  and  was  also  the  antba  ■4 1 
treatise  on  the  Attic  montha,  of  a  t«ok  ir::^ 
origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  a  Greek  gniLmtr. 
which  was  published  at  Venice  and  i>f[c£  re- 
printed. After  assisting  at  the  council  <.f  Trr- 
enco  in  USS,  he  taogbt  Greek  at  Fcnvi  '7 
tbe  invitation  of  the  duke,  and  foimded  iLifi 
an  academy.  In  14B0  he  waa  called  It  Vx* 
Xicholus  V.  to  Rome.  He  afterward  IitcJ'c 
Xaplcs  nnder  tbe  patronage  of  Alfi-o-"  'iu 
Mo^animoQB,  and  at  Rome  nader  that  ufCtf- 
dinal  Bessarion. 

CiZU,  or  Child,  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  c'o- 
sisting  of  from  0  to  IT  atanzaa  of  tto  '.m 
each,  all  the  second  linea  of  which  rhynh  '>> 
gether.  Tt  ii  a  favorite  form  in  tbe  poeiry  d 
the  Turks  and  the  Pernana,  and  mav  tc  riiU 
the  sonnet  of  the  East.  The  last  codiOk  il- 
wajB  contains  the  rai 
or  awumed  name  of  tb 
anthor.  The  Nl^jt^l 
treated  in  tbe  fud  ut 
eitfaor  erotic  ami  W- 
ehanalian,  or  alitf^ 
cal  and  mystical,  b- 
fix  excels  in  this  ttm 
of  the  lyric,  and  !■■ 
tationa  of  it  hafc  kfl 
made  in  Gennai  tf 
Platen,  Rackett,  mi 
othersL 

«JUEIXB.tbetTp*rf 
•  gronp  of  the  su'tiiifi 
family  (aee  AsiSUMtt 
of  beantifal  fom.  m^ 
eixe,  and  praccfb]  ^ 
riage.  Both  temm 
provided  with  haM 
nearlr  over  the  eriih 
annnlated  and  Ita^ 
ted,  nearly  TMticA  ad 
bendinp  oolwari  «l 
mt  tiM  top  iDward  ■  ■ 
lyratoform,  andof  aUacketdor;  tlwA^rf 
thcancimt  lyreisaaidtohaTcarigiaatcdftw 
using  in  its  constractioD  the  hofsa  and  Ai 
frontal  bone  of  antelt^tok  tba  Mria^  bdM 
parai-d  from  a  cross  bar  at  tntlr  dpa  to  a  ssnbI 
fa!)tened  aeroaa  the  orhita;  IIm  boar  me  rf 
tbe  bom  is  solid.  ThryhavcaHnalllaelirywl 
sinus,  inguinal  porea,  fgeaenJlr  tnfli  >!»■  A* 
knees,  a  short  dark-tnflicd  tall,  ud  two  or  fm 
iiioniTnie ;  the  darker  c^r  of  the  tides  is  «f» 
rated  tVoin  ttie  while  (rfthe  abdomen  bra**!* 
dark  band ;  the  eyes  are  prcninent,  daik-«» 
ored,  with  a  soft  and  gentle  exprcMca:  tit 
nose  is  ovine.  They  an  gregmrkmiw  '-'■■'■'^ 
tlie  open  and  barren  plaina  oT  aartbeta  JMm 
and  western  Asia,  shy  and  dilBciilt  of  apfnadi 
and  citremelv  swift.  The  ooramon  nasliLM 
Itiirhary  antelope  {gaatOm  Arcw.  fiTMili 
the  gwil  of  the  Arab^  ia  geBcnQr  Nffsarf 
lobe  ther'ivxatof^liaB  and  chetMWeftht 
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S«riptnrM.  It  is  a  little  lew  than  the  roebuck  |  appeara  to  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  preoe- 
in  8ize,  with  rounil,  black,  lyrat«d  horns,  about  dinf^  species.  Other  gazelles  are  the  m'hor 
13  in.  long,  with  12  or  18  bara,  and  sharp  |  of  Mr,  Dennett,  the  nangner  of  F.  Covicr, 
poinU  tarned  forward ;  the  general  color  is  .  and  the  ariel  or  cora,  which  are  also  sapposed 
pale  fiilvons,  exteniliD);  down  the  front  and  I  bj  man;  to  be  varietiee  of  the  O.  doreai. 
outside  of  the  limbs ;  the  lips,  nose,  bnttocks,  Sdmmering's  gazelle  (0.  SomtrMrinf/ii,  BQpp.) 
,  is  a  Terj  beautiful  and  delicate  oreatare,  aboat 


ntidcr  parts,  and  inside  of  legs  white ;  a  rufons 
tint  on  ttio  forehead,  blackish  in  the  middle, 
and  white  and  black  streaks  on  the  nose;  ojes 
larj/e.  t)liick,  and  la<<troas.  Tlie  bonu  in  the 
female  are  more  slender,  and  the  pointa  are 
turned  inward ;   the  mammEe  are  two.     This 

rtCii  spemEt  to  be  confined  to  the  N.  side  of 
AtliiA  mountains,  Egypt,  Abjssinia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  H.  Perao.  Thejr  feed  generally  at 
dawn  and  nt  evening,  approaching  water,  it  is 
aaid,  only  once  in  24  hoora;  they  are  bunted 
in  variimi  ways,  and  their  flesh  is  ezedlent; 
they  furni.ih  food  to  great  nttmben  of  car- 
nivorous  animals.  The  kevel  (0.  tMella,  U. 
Smith)  is  b<r  some  considered  a  mere  variety 
of  the  common  gazelle;  it  is  about  tbe  same 
rise,  but  the  head  ia  longer,  the  horns  are 


more  rnhnst  and  longer,  the  orbits  lazier,  the 
eyes  fulk-r,  and  the  gcograiihical  distribution 
to  the  wnth  i>f  the  Atlas;  tlie  habits  and  gen- 
eral disposition  of  the  colors  are  the  same  as 
in  the  common  gnzcllo.  The  cortnna.  fonnd 
in  central  Africa  and  described  bj  Adanson, 


i-gray  isabdla  color,  tbe  bnttocki. 
lower  pula,  and  iiuide  of  the  limbs  white,  awl 
the  median  line  or  the  fbrehead  to  tbe  noae 
brownish  bbck ;  it  Inhabtta  N.  E.  Afi-ica, 

GElCfil,  a  N.  E.  oouDty  of  Ohio,  drained  hj 
the  sources  of  Cujahoga,  Grand,  and  Chagrin 
rivers;  area,  about  iSO  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1870, 
14.1S0.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  pasturage.  Sandstone  and 
iron  aro  aonndant.  The  chief  productiona  In 
1870  were  U,81G  bnahels  of  wheat,  176,310  of 
Indian  com.  887,086  of  oats,  180,731  of  pota- 
toes, 493,180  lbs.  of  flax,  877,041  of  maple 
sugar,  100,811  of  wool,  019,742  of  butter,  40S,- 
834  of  cheese,  and  3S,160  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  4,622  horses,  18,074  mileh  cows,  7,207 
other  cattle,  1D,8I8  sheep,  and  4,844  iwine;  ft 
manufactories  of  saddlery  and  harness,  12  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  8  of  boxes,  27  of  cheese, 
4flonrmills,and3sawmills.   Capital,  Oh ardon. 

GfelELn,  Ceut  de.    Bee  Coubt  db  Giaiua. 

GEtim,  Ibt  NwB  iaAr  iMil,  founder  of  Oie 
school  of  Arabian  ohemists  abont  the  cloee  of 
the  eth  century,  bom  in  Thns,  Persia,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Abidfeda,  in  Harran,  Mesopotamia. 
He  is  reckoned  by  Cardan  as  one  of  the  twelv« 
subtlest  geniuses  of  the  world,  and  his  anthoritf 
was  unrivalled  among  the  alchenists  of  the 
middle  agesL  Ilia  works,  only  fragments  <tf 
which  remain,  contain  the  germs  of  tho  belief 
in  tbe  transmutation  of  meUls,  and  in  tbe  uni- 
versal elixir,  which  ha  tfaon^t  to  be  a  solntioB 
of  gold.  They  also  oontain  cnrions  and  uaeftil 
details  concerning  the  nature,  (iiaion,  pnrifl- 
oation,  and  malleability  of  metals.  Tbej  have 
all  been  translated  into  Latin  (Dantde,  1083), 
and  into  English  by  Knssell  (LondMt,  1ST8). 

CDWEIUB  (Fr.  Outbmilltr),  »  town  <tf 
Germany,  c«[dtu  of  a  cirole  of  fJfpet  Want, 
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situated  on  the  Lanch  in  a  valley  of  the  Vosges 
iiiountains,  15  m.  S.  W.  of  Colniar;  pop.  in  1B71, 
11,83H.  It  has  three  gates,  a  fine  promenade, 
two  handsome  churches,  and  many  Swiss  chA- 
lets  and  pleasant  cottages  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Gebweiler,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Vosges  (4,700  ft.).  There  are  manufactories 
of  cloth,  cotton  goods,  ribbons,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, machinery,  and  other  articles.  Previous 
to  the  Franco-German  war  it  belonged  to  the 
French  department  of  Ilaut-Khin. 

GECKO^  a  name  applied  to  a  family  of  noc- 
turnal lizards  {aMnlahota  of  Dumeril  and  Bi- 
bron),  numerous  in  species,  living  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  presenting  characters  of  form,  struc- 
ture, and  habits  which  make  the  group  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  of  the  crocodiles  or  chameleons. 
Their  size  is  small ;  the  head  wide,  flattened, 
covered  with  scales,  with  marginal  scuta  at 
each  jaw ;  the  neck  short ;  the  body  depressed, 
stout,  thickest  in  the  middle,  without  crest  on 
the  back,  generally  covered  with  small  imbri- 
cated scales  and  scattered  tubercles,  smallest 
on  the  back;  the  tail  moderate;  the  feet  five- 
toed,  the  thumb  often  very  short,  and  the  other 
fingers  equal,  flattened  below  and  lobed  at  the 
end ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  slightly  pro- 
tractile, free  and  scarcely  emarginate  at  the 
ti]) ;  the  eyes  very  large,  covered  as  in  serpents 
by  a  transparent  immovable  lid,  behind  which 
these  organs  have  free  motion ;  the  pupil  ver- 
tical, and  often  linear  as  in  nocturnal  animals 
generally ;  the  opening  of  the  ear  is  distinct, 
and  the  tym[>anum  depressed ;  there  are  no  teeth 
en  the  palate,  those  of  the  jaws  thin,  entire, 
numerous,  with  cutting  edges,  and  adhering  to 
the  internal  margin ;  femoral  pores  occasionally 
present,  but  usually  absent;  besides  the  leaf- 
like  expansion  at  the  end  of  the  toes,  nails  arc 
genernlly  present,  capable  of  retraction,  as  in 
the  cats,  the  latter  favoring  their  progression 
in  climbing  on  smooth  surfaces.  The  tail  is 
shorter  than  in  ordinary  lizards,  and  the  flat- 
ness and  width  of  the  head  give  them  some- 
what the  aspect  of  salamanders ;  the  mouth  is 
deejdy  cleft,  and  the  widely  exi)anded  jaws 
may  be  kept  open  for  a  long  time,  the  cavity 
of  Ihe  mouth  being  shut  ott'from  the  throat  by 
the  ai)pricati(m  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  palate;  from  the  shortness 
of  the  robust  legs,  the  abdomen  touches  the 
ground  in  walking.  This  reptile  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  the  mo<lern  name  gecko  is 
derived  from  the  sound  made  by  some  of  the 
Imlian  species,  resembling  the  click  of  the 
hostler  urin'ng  on  his  horses,  and  was  first 
given  by  Laurenti ;  this  genus  was  the  asraht- 
hotc9  of  Aristotle,  the  BtelUo  of  Pliny,  and  the 
ttrt'htoJa  of  the  ancient  Italians.  Their  colors 
are  generally  gray  or  yellowish,  but  some  have 
brighter  tints  which  can  be  varied  like  those 
of  the  cliameloon,  probably  by  the  same  changes 
in  the  roliecting  surface  of  the  integuments; 
the  sidos  (»f  the  body,  limbs,  and  tail  are  some- 
times fringed  with  membranes.  In  many  spe- 
cies there  is  a  line  of  pores  along  and  under 


the  thighs,  from  which  a  fatt j  moMiire  &db: 
some  Bi>ecies  of  a  geoas  will  hare  thew,  aad 
others  not,  and  sometimeft  one  mz  qdIt  win  be 
destitute  of  them.    The  tail,  as  in  saknundcnL 
is  ruptured  with  facility,  and  is  reirodoctd 
readily,  often  in  a  deformed  manner.     Tber 
food  consists  of  lame  and  insects,  which  tkc? 
pursue  into  their  leafy  retreats;  the  imbrintted 
plates  on  the  bottom  of  their  feet,  like  iIkm 
of  the  tree  frog  and  flies,  enable  them  to  cBob 
smooth  walls  and  similar  snHaees,  and  to  «S> 
here  to  them  with  the  back  downward:  It 
means  of  their  sharp,  onrred,  retractile  clavi 
they  can  ascend  trees  and  rough  uhj«i-ttf  virb 
ease  and  rapidity;  ftom  the  quickncM  of  their 
movements,  their  suddenly  becoming  mocke- 
less,  and  remaining  so  for  a  lonj^  time,  and  thcL* 
resemblance  to  the  colors  of  the  sabstaDc»  (s 
which  they  are  placed,  they  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  not  easy  even  to  see ;  they  hnot  Mr 
food  both  by  Aight  and  day ;  the  same  qualitici 
which  fit  them  for  the  ponott  of  liTing  pnj 
enable  them  to   escape  their  bird  cDciniei 
These  reptiles  are  objects  of  horror  and  repap- 
nance,  from  the  erroneons  Idea  that  they  cm 
a  poison  so  powerfdl  and  subtle  that       r 
toach,  a  drop  of  their  saliva,  or  a  scratcL  ^ 
their  nails,  will  prodnce  leprosy  and        ■ 
taneons  diseases,  often  ending  fatally. 
like  to  approach  human  habitations!  as 
they  find  in  greatest  abundance  their 
food;  their  ilKshaped  body,       ooth  or 
dull  colors,  large  head,  their 
eyes,  rapid  and  silent  moti      ,  i     j  n 
in  houses,  render  them  vet  j  tli       c«au«e 
by  no  means  dangerous  inmates,     x  oond 
warm  climates,  they  are  very  nncoi 
Europe  (two  or  three  species)*  a  ■ 

dant  in  Asia,  America,  and  Ai      ^  \ 
Pacific  islands  are  well  suppliea  «'ltL 
Tliev  have  been  divided  into  genera  ar 
to  the  form  and  structure  of  their  t     f 
these  generic  charaeters  in  a  family  lu  ^ 
alike  in  its  members  are  very  nnnti 
and  great  and  unnecessary  mnltiplicai:      ■ 
genera  has  been  the  i        it  of  the  la' 
various  svstematists.     a      ^«- 
m^ril  and  Bibron,  ^^<eL  -»  ».&  ui 

that  propose^  br  <         >  ui  !  b  -' 

lows  :       1.    J  C\  r.h 

with  toes  ei  u 

with  finely  ]uic««vd  i 

s|>ecies  having  Uie  fee»  w- 
the  toes  unarmed,  others  i 
era  with  the  thumb  onl^       % 
and  third  fingers  nnanned  \  uf  ■ 
mated  feet  the  fingen  are      htv 
lated,  or  the  thumb  a 
are  about  20  species,  m       iiro 
have  been  made  into  gener«  uy  Fi 
mann,  Kuhl,  and  others,    's.   . 
(Cuv.),  with  the  toes  widened  * 
into  an  oval  disk  striated  ben^ 
s|>ecies.    8.  Ptyodaet}flu9  (Cor.),  \ 
enlarged  at  the  extrendty  into  a  " 
striated  below  like  a  liiin,  and  i 
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clawi;  destitute  of  femoral  porea;  four  de- 
scril>e>l  KpcciL-s.  4.  Pkyllodaetylu*  (Gr&y), 
with  tliu  tiinoiiiftl  disk  as  in  the  laat  geDus, 
cxce|>t  thnt  tiro  pliitus  take  the  place  of  the 
fan-like  strito;  ei^ht  species.  G.  liphariodae- 
tylim  (Cuv.),  amall  Bptcies,  with  the  toes  end- 
\Bg  )D  a  siniilti,  simple,  smooth  cusliion ;  naiU 
absent,  as  wet)  as  fumoral  pores ;  three  species. 
6.  Gy'nnoilmtglu*(Sp\i),''Kilh  toes  not  widened, 
but  Htiiatcd  U.-ncath ;  12  species.  T.  SUnodae- 
tglut  {Fit2.>,  with  simple  toes,  grannlated  be- 
low, and  all  provided  irith  nails;  with  a  mngle 
siHM-ies. — As  siiecimens  of  this  animal  tlie  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  The  wall  gecko 
(PI.  mural'it,  Dum.  and  Bibr,;  PI.  /aettanut, 
AldroT.j  i»  n  in.  long,  of  a  grajish  color,  the 


Ottta  (PblfdMtyhu  fBtUtu). 

tipper  p.irt  of  the  bo<l7  and  head  rongh ;  this 
•pct-ii-H  <N-rura  all  around  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ronccaU  itself  in  wb!U  and  stone  heaps, 
ddiglitinf!  to  cover  it.sclf  with  dirt  and  filUi; 
it  likes  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  though  bene- 
ficial in  hini<es  by  destroying  insects  and  ver- 
min, is  generally  feared  ami  persecuted,  like 
the  toad  and  other  useful  creatures.  The  com- 
mon gecko  (/•/.  giittntii*.  Cuv.)  of  the  conti- 
nent "f  Asiii  and  its  archipclapo  is  11  in.  long, 
of  wlilch  the  tail  is  alinut  half;  tlie  general 
color  is  dark  gray,  with  wliitish  Rjiots.  A  com- 
mon gecko  in  tlie  walls  of  houses  in  the  West 


Indie*  is  the  //.  nmhnuia  (Cnv.l,  about  5  in. 
Ion::,  nf  a  grnyidh  color  marble<l  with  hrown, 
Willi  the  posterior  half  of  the  tail  ringed  with 
black.  Tho  linnse  uecko  (Pt.  Il^ameli^uulii. 
Duiii.  nnd  Itihr.).  found  in  Egypt.  Arabia,  and 
conniries  hordcring  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  is  about  m  in.  long,  of  a  red- 
dish gray  color,  spotted  with  white  and  pale 
brown,  and  whitish  below;  it  is  common  in 
the  damp  and  gloomy  parts  of  hoosea,  and  is 
called  at  Cairo  "father  of  leprosy,"  from  tbo 
belief  that  it  communicates  this  disease  to  per- 
sons who  partake  of  food  over  which  this  ani- 
mal has  walked,  the  poison  being  snm>osed  to 
einde  tVom  the  lobes  of  the  toes.  The  truth 
is,  that  neither  its  bite  nor  any  of  its  secretions 
are  hurtful  to  man  or  beast ;  cats  pursue  it  and 
eat  it  eagerly.  The  Egyptians  are  aald  to  kera 
it  from  their  kitchens  by  large  quantities  of 
garlic  The  flat-tailed  gecko  (0.  pkyllana, 
^  l>Dm.  and  Bibr.)  has  the  tail  flattened  like  a 
I  left  <uid  th«  npper  part  of  the  body  rough 
j  with  spines;  it  u  a  native  of  Australia,  and  is 
!  about  9  in.  long,  dark  gray,  marbled  with  black- 
ly above,  and  whitish  beneath. 

CED,  ffUkB,  a  Scottish  mechanic,  the  in- 
ventor of  Btareotypiof,  bom  in  Edinburgh  about 
I  1690,  died  Oct  19,  1749.  He  was  originally  a 
goldsmith  in  his  native  city,  and  is  said  to  have 
;  6rBt  attempted  stereotyping  in  1T20.  In  17!0 
he'entered  into  partnership  with  William  Fen- 
ner,  a  London  stationer,  in  order  to  carry  hit 
I  invention  into  rt^ar  practice,  Fenner  advan- 
I  cing  tlie  neccMary  capital  on  condition  of  r^ 
ceiving  half  the  profits.  Other  partners  sub- 
I  sequently  joined  the  firm.  In  17S1  the  com- 
I  pany  contracted  with  the  nnirenity  of  Cam- 
I  bridge  for  tlie  printing  of  Bibles  and  prayer 
I  books bystereotype, and investodalai^samof 
J  money  in  the  enterprise;  but  when  only  two 
'  prayer  books  were  finished  the  contract  had 
'  to  be  surrendered,  owing,  as  Ged  alleged,  to 
the  nialignant  mismanagement  of  the  pressmen, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  innovation,  and  the 
disreputable  conduct  of  some  of  his  aiwochites. 
In  1T8S  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  in 
1T8G  be  completed  an  edition  of  Sallnst,  which 
was  not  pnblishcd  till  1744,  and  was  inaccu- 
rately executed.    Ged  died  in  povertv. 

GEDHS,  Utum*tr,  a  Scottish  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic,  bom  in  Arradowl,  BanflVliire, 
.■*ept.  4,  1787,  died  in  London,  Feb.  20,  1808. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  Scotch  college  in  Paris, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian 
and  linguist  In  ITflS  he  wus  appointed  pastor 
of  a  Catholic  oongregalion  at  Auchinhalrig  in 
,  his  native  ooonty.  In  1780heremoved  toLon- 
:  don  with  the  intention  of  commencing  a  new 
:  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  English 
Catholics:  and  under  the  patronage  of  Ixird 
I  Petre,  who  allowed  him  £200  a  year,  and  pro* 
I  vidcd  him  with  all  the  necessary  anlhoritics, 
I  he  applied  himself  to  bis  work.  His  original 
deaiini  was  to  make  the  Vulgate  tlie  liasis  of 
his  translation,  bnt  he  soon  abandoned  Ihia 
!  idea,  and  snbetitnted  the  Hebrew  and  Creek 
I  veritliins  in  its  stead.  The  1st  and  !d  volmne* 
of  this  translation  appeared  in  1793  and  1768 ; 
the  Sd,  which  was  merely  a  commentary  on 
the  PenbUench.  in  ISOO:  the  rest  of  the  work 


e  contributed  in  a  considerable 
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flr-^rec  to  the  advancement  of  Biblical  criticism,  holm.  March  8,  1778.     He  studied  at  Uo^dt 

Tiie  comnu-nturr  wa:»  written  in  the  spirit  of  and  Up^  was  a  pupil  of  LinnciUb  an*!  \^ 

the  rutioDaliatic  sch^M^I  of  Germany,  and  was  lished  Mimoiret  piur  9erTir  d  FhiUmrt  ^Ua  m- 

fiivorably  rc;r:irdcd  by  Puulus  and  Eichhorn,  s^ctts  (8  vols.  4ta,  Stockholiii,  1752-*7S^  cu- 

tiie  f'riD(.-i{i:il  writers  of  that  school.     Imuie-  toinin^r  descriptions  of  more  than  I,5«!i0*)«<k^ 

diatfly  after  t  lie  publication  of  his  commentiiry.  accompanied  with  excellent  illnstratloaiL   T> 

the  read  in  (;  of  his  work  was  forbidden  to  tlie  this  the  Genera  et  Species  InMciorvm  U  Brf- 

faitliful.  and  the  author  was  deposed  from  tlie  zius  (Leii>sic.  1783)  maj  be  r^wded  a*a  la^ 

priepth«>xl.      He  wns  the  author  of  several  plement.    De  G«er  also  pobliahed  seTenl cttcf 

poem<  and  translations,  among  which  was  an  zoolo^cal  workai     He  inherited  from  an  mm 

imitation  of  the  satires  of  Horace,  which  had  a  very  large  fortune,  which   fae  employtd  ii 

extraordinary  success.    A  life  of  Geddes.  with  benevolent  and  osefdl  enterprises. 
a  <-ataIogue  of  his  works*  was  written  by  Dr.        CEiSTS,  Ckarlti  Henri,  a  Belgian  sculptor  ik 

John  Mason  (jo«k1  (1  voF.  Bro,  London,  1803).  wood  carver,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  18i^.  Sd 

€iXPi,  GalliaaHC,  a  Belgian  sculptor,  born  in  in  1855.     He  was  professor  at  the  aratej 

Antwerf),  Sept.  10.  1800.  died  May  10.  1800.  of  Loavain.    Among  hia  principal  woikin 

After  completing  his  studies  he  went  to  Paris,  "'  Christ    sinking    onder  the    n  eight  ci  ik 

where  he  spent  some  time  in  the  studio  of  M.  Cross***  in  Leyden;  a  Madcmna  in  tb«  moMsa 

Kainey.     Soon  after  returning  to  Belgium  he  of  Brnssels;  the  ^^ Mater  Dolorosa^  and  "SL 

obtained  a  commission  from  the  Belgian  gov-  John  *Mn  BristoL     At  the  great  ezhibitxatf 

ernnient  to  execute  a  monument  to  the  mem-  1851  he  ginned  a  prize  medal  for  hia  cbidfc» 

ory  of  the  victims  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  tribution,  the  ^'Coronation  of  the  Virgin." 
He  also  pro^luced  "Genevidvc  de  Brabant,"        GEESTEBMFxDE,  a  aeaport  of  PruAa.  la  At 

''  Franccsca  da  Rimini/^  '^  Fisherman^s  Daugb-  province  of  Hanover,  at  the  ooD&iunet  <d  ^ 

ter/*  ''Infant  St.  John/^  ^c,  and  executed  a  Geeste and  Weaer, separated  br  the  Weaerfroa 

statue  of  Rubens,  a  colossal  marble  statne  of  Brcmerhafen ;  pop.  in  1871,  8^210.    Itw«» 

K'lni:  Leopold  1.  for  the  vestibule  of  the  nation-  tablished  by  the  government  of  HanonerMt 

al  palace,  and  a  monumental  statne  of  Charle-  rival  of  Bremerhafen,  was  made  a  free  p€rtii 

niagne. — His  brother  Joseph,  born  in  1808,  1847,  and  in  1862  extensive  harbor  works  vti 

also  n  sculi>tor,  distinguished  by  the  same  quali-  commenced.    Since  the  annexation  of  I        r 

ties,  has  executed  among  other  works  ''Adonis  to  Prussia,  Geestenn&nde  haa  \h  * 

departing  for  the  Chase  '^  and  an  equestrian  station  of  a  part  of  the  German       r^ 

statne  of  Leo|N>Id  I.     Their  brother  Aloys,  place  possesses  some  advantages,  muiA  ^» 

born  about  1816,  gave  promise  of  great  excel-  probably  render  it  an  important  port. 
lence  as  a  sculptor,  but  died  in  1841.  GEEZ.    See  Ethiopia,  LAXOUAax  asp. 

GEELOXG,  a  city  of  Victoria,  Australia,  near  batvre  of. 

the  head  of  Corio  ha v  or  Geelong  harW,  the  W.  ;      GEFFIABD,  Fiferr,  a  mulatto  ao 

nnn  of  Port  Phillip  bay,  45  m^  S.  W.  of  Mel-  dent  of  Hayti,  bom  at  L'Anfle-\  —*  o«|ii. 

bourne,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway;  1806.     His  father,  Nicholaa  Gt  i 

pop.  in  1871, 14,897.    It  is  built  on  ground  slo-  general  of  the  war  of  indep  c 

])ing  to  the  bay;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  .  the  framers  of  the  national  o  i  < 

pavod  and  drained,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  '  entered  the  army  in  1821.     aiuct      -  -lO^ 

of  brick  and  stone.    The  principal  buildings  are  of  President  Boyer  in  1842  he  rab  ■ 

the  hospital  and  benevolent  asylum,  the  cliam-  rank  and  consideration,  and  heo        i 

ber  of  commerce,  the  mechanics^  institute,  the  division  in  1845,  to^  which  rank  «*- 

clock  tower,  the  grammar  school,   the  court  becoming  emperor  in  1849  added  •  wunJ 

hons<\  the  post  office,  several  of  the  hotels,  the  Ge1frard*8  popalarity  increased  in  pra 

churches  and  the  banks.    There  is  an  extensive  to  the  decline  of  that  of  hia  maater.  t 

botanical  garden.     The  town   is  lighted  with  end  of  1858  he  led    the  revo         u 

gas  and  is  ^^upjilied  with  water  from  the  river  him,  proclaimiDg  hu  depoaitii      n 

Harwon.   The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful.  While  the  emperor  waa       rcUa      t^— 

the  .^oil  fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy.    There  place  with  a  conaiderahkw  .         .  o* 

are  four  jetties  in  Corio  bay,  at  which  large  ceeded  in  ontwitting  1 

ships  can  load  and  dischartre.  and  the  commerce  Port-au-Prince  Jan.  16,  a«  !       > 

in  wool,  tallow,  gold  dust,  &c.,  is  important.  Soulouqne   to  Jamaica,   aoa   bi         ■■ 

Three  newspapers  arc  published. — Geelong  was  chosen  as  president,  he         kcd  ».  . 

first  settled  in  1837,  and  was  incorporated  in  by  acta  of  clemency  i        mj  • 

1H40.     It  tirst  assumed  importance  after  the  declining  to  accept  tho  i      oli  « 

discovery  of  gold  at  Hallarat,  48  m.  N.  W.,  in  him.     Those  who  had  i  u  dj  piv 

iw.")l,  and  for  a  time  promised  to  become  the  abuses  now  coi       red  i  1         » 

]>rincii)al  seaport  of  southern  Au.^tralia;  but  with  the  mh       er  of  tU« 

the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Melbourne  Proph^te,  ana  i  id 

to  this  jioint  and  thence  to  Rallarat  diverted  life  (Sept.  3),  i»um;u  i 

tlic  f»rodnce  of  the  interior  to  ^felbourne.  sassination  of  hia  da  who  j 

CKEB,  Karl  df,  baron,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  married.    The  min       .  aud  two  < 

born  at  Finspang,  Feb.  10,  1720,  died  in  Stock-  were  sentenced  to  Uvm  thair  i  r. 
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others  were  executed,  and  a  few  were  par- 
done<l  or  imprisoned.  In  1861  his  popularity 
woA  impaired  hy  what  was  denounced  aa  his 
8ubs<.*rviency  t4)ward  Spain  on  its  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Dominican  republic ;  and  intes- 
tine commotions  being  set  on  foot  on  various 
pretexts,  outbreaks  became  henceforward  ha- 
i>itual  occnrrfnces,  which  were  suppressed  and 
many  of  their  lenders  executed.  In  1864  Sal- 
nave  headed  an  insurrection  in  the  N.  part  of 
Ilayti,  which  had  belonged  to  Dominica.  This 
movement  being  put  down  and  Salnave  out- 
lawed, he  enlisted  soldiers  in  the  acyoining  re- 
public and  [)roclaimed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  district  in  May,  1865.  In 
November  this  was  overthrown  with  the  aid 
of  the  English,  with  whose  rights  it  had  inter- 
fered, and  Salnave  took  refuge  on  board  an 
American  man-of-war.  In  July,  1866,  he  led 
a  new  outbreak  at  G^maives,  which  was  once 
more  put  down.  To  reconcile  the  people,  who 
l>egAii  to  compare  him  with  Sonlonque,  Gef- 
frard  abolished  capital  punishment  for  political 
olFences;  but  the  revolution  continued  and  in- 
creasiHl  in  strength  till  Salnave  gained  posses- 
sion ttf  the  capital,  March  18,  1867,  and  Gef- 
frard  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Jamaica. 

GKFLB,  a  seaport  town  of  Sweden,  capital 
of  the  Ian  <ff  (ietieborg,  situated  near  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of 
its  name,  i>2  m.  X.  N.  W.  of  Stockholm.  It 
formerly  contained  a  population  of  about 
18,00(1,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  Sweden,  but  in  1869  it  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  bvtire.  Thechief  manufactures  are 
t<d)aoco,  linen,  sail  cloth,  cards,  and  leather. 
TlH*rt»  are  two  shij)  yards. 

GEIIRXXA  (Ileb.  Ge-IIinnom,  the  valeof  Ilin- 
nom),  a  valK-y  adjacent  to  Jerusalem,  on  the 
south  and  southwest,  also  called  Tophet,  and 
otiten  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection 
with  the  id(>Iatrous  rites  of  Moloch,  which 
were  there  celebrated.  From  the  abhorrence 
with  wliich  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  re- 
garded this  worshij),  the  valley  was  made  the 
common  sewer  of  the  city,  and  a  receptacle 
for  all  its  refuse,  which  was  there  consume<l 
by  tire.  In  the  New  Testament  the  name  is 
tran<t\'rre<l  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  hell. 

€EIBEL,  Enanifl,  a  (ferman  poet,  lK>m  in 
T.O]>erk,  Oct.  IH,  1815.  He  became  associate<l 
in  X'^'M)  at  Berlin  with  Chamisso,  Gaudy,  and 
Ku^ler,  and  was  professor  of  aesthetics  in  the 
university  of  Mnnirh  from  lftr)2  to  1868.  Of 
his  (i((Vi*'hfe  nud  Geihinkfnhhltter^  the  0th  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1868;  of  his  Xene  Gediehtf^ 
the  Vlih,  and  of  hU  Juni unit rtj^r^  the  18th,  in 
]x7n;  of  his  aedichte,  the  60th  in  1871;  and 
of  bis  political  imkmus,  Iferofdnrufe^  the  4th 
in  1^7 \.  His  principal  dramatic  poems  are 
Brunhihl  (isr,7)  and  S^>phonhhf  (1868). 

GEIGKB,  Abrahaa,  a  (German  rabbi,  oriental- 
i-it,  and  Hil)]ieal  critic,  born  in  Frankfort,  May 
24,  1810.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  gaining  in  the  latter  the 
prize  for  a  dissi-rtation  on  the  Hebrew  sources 


of  the  Koran.  In  1882  he  became  a  rabbi  at 
Wiesbaden,  in  1888  at  Brealan,  in  1868  at  Frank- 
fort, and  in  1869  at  Berlin,  which  position  he 
still  holds  (1874).  His  efforts  to  effect  reforms 
in  Judaism  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  mott 
conspicnons  Jewish  theologians  in  Europe. 
From  1885  to  1847  he  edited  the  ZeiUehrift 
/Hrj&disehs  TJteologU^  and  in  1862  he  started 
X.\ieJMiseheZeit9ehr\ftfar  WiM$en»ehqft  und 
Lehen^  which  he  still  continues.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  writings  are :  Lehr-  und  Le$ebuch 
tur  Spraehe  der  MiSehna  (Breslan,  1845);  Ur^ 
iehr\ft  und  Uehenettungen  der  Bibel  (1857); 
and  Das  Judenthum  und  seine  Geeehiehte  (8 
vols.,  1865-71 ;  English  translation  of  part  L, 
New  York,  1866). 

fiUJBB,  Erie  Cutafy  a  Swedish  historian  and 
poet,  bom  at  Rans&ter,  Wermland,  Jan.  12, 
1788,  died  in  Upsal,  April  28,  1847.  At  the 
age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Up- 
sal. He  neglected  to  take  his  degree  at  the 
proper  time,  and  consequently  in  1808  was 
refused  a  tutorship  in  a  distingnished  family. 
This  aroused  his  pride,  and  to  restore  his  repu- 
tation he  at  once  determined  to  contend  for 
the  next  prize  of  the  Swedish  academy  for  ex- 
cellence m  composition.  With  very  meagre 
authorities,  and  with  scarcely  paper  enough  for 
his  manuscript,  he  wrote  a  eulogy  upon  the 
Swedish  administrator  Sten  Sture,  which  ob- 
taine<1  the  first  prize.  He  graduated  master  of 
arts  in  1806,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  England 
was  appointed  in  1810  lecturer  on  history  at 
Upsal,  and  was  a  second  time  crowned  by  the 
academy  for  an  essay  on  the  question :  ^*  What 
advantages  may  be  derive<l  from  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  moral  eduction  of  man  ?  '^  In  181 1 
he  was  one  of  twelve  young  men  who  founded 
the  Ciothic  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
nurture  a  national  spirit  and  national  manners, 
and  to  derive  the  materials  of  literature,  not 
from  classical  and  foreign  sources,  but  from 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  North.  The  new 
school  was  quickly  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Gothic  and  more  moderate  party,  of  which 
Ge^er  and  Tegn^r  were  the  chiefs,  and  whose 
organ  was  the  Iduna^  and  the  Phosphorist 
party,  so  called  from  its  organ  the  Pknepho- 
ros,  of  which  Atterbom  was  the  chief.  In  the 
Id  una,  which  appeare<l  from  1811  to  1824, 
GevJer  published  his  finest  poems,  as  ^^The 
Viking,^'  *»The  Last  Scald,"  and  *'The  Last 
Chamidon,"  which  became  immediately  popu- 
lar, ilis  song  of  **The  Charcoal  Boy**  is  still 
a  favorite  throughout  Sweden.  In  1 81 4-*  1 5  he 
united  with  Afzclius  in  preparing  a  collection 
of  Swedish  popular  ballads,  and  in  1817  was 
api>ointed  professor  of  history  at  Upsal.  He 
composed  melodies  for  many  of  his  own  songs, 
and  in  1824  pablished,  in  connection  with 
Lindblad,  Mueii  /or  Sdnf;  och  Pianoforte. 
Liberal  in  politics  and  religion,  he  was  twice 
offered  a  bishopric^  which  he  declined,  and 
twice  represented  the  university  of  Ui^tal  in 
the  diet.  His  chief  distinction  is  as  the  histo- 
rian of  Sweden.    He  was  appointed  with  Fant 
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and  SclirOder  to  edit  the  colIootioQ  of  Scrip-  '  nitrogen  rather   lesa  than   thtt   here  prtfL 

tore*  Rerum  Svericarum  Medii  ^'Eti  (2  vols.,  The  gelatine  of  commerce  is  prepuvd  a»  f(4- 

Stockholm,  1818- *2o).     ll'\8  Srea  Jiilet  Ilfl/iUr  lows:   The  skins  of  calves*  heads  and  <itL«r 

{"*  Annals  of  Sweden/*  Upsnl,  1825 ;  tranMated  thick  pieces  which  are  nnfit  for  the  maniiiiK- 

into  (ierniun,  1820)  is  a  collection  of  disserta-  ture  of  leather  are  first  freed  from  hmr  and 

tions  on  the  cnrlv  history  and  antiquities  of  the  thoronghly  cleaned  of  fiesh  and  fat,  and  wtfl 

kingdom.     His  principal  work  is  the  Srennka  washed.    Tliej  are  then  reduced  1*t  ratti&ff 


Folket$  Historians*  llistor J  of  the  Swedish 


machinery  to  small  pieces  or  to  a  pnlfi^  tvA 


People/'  :)  vols.,  Orehro,  1832-^6  ;  translated  !  water  heing  allowed  to  ran  through  tb«  {mcm 
into  (lennan  hy  Lefller,  llamhnrg,  1832-*6;  '  during  this  operation  in  order  to  remove  all 
into  French  hy*  Lundhlad,  Paris,  1840;  and  >  impurities.  The  pieces  of  skin  or  pulp  an 
into  English  hy  Turner.  London,  1845),  which  '  ditferently  treated  hj  different  mannfacturvn 
extends  only  to  the  death  of  Queen  Christina,  '  in  order  to  obtain  the  solntion  most  r««ihly, 
but  lias  been  continne<l  by  Carlson.  The  work  |  some  employing  the  mechanical  force  of  roUfii 
of  Fryxell  is  also  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  in  coi^unction  with  the  applicaticA  of  a  I«i8- 
it.  At  once  a  history  of  ideas,  of  manners,  perature  varying  from  230*  to  260°  F.  W|k» 
and  of  institutiouis  it  is  remarkable  both  for  the  solution  is  obtained  it  ia  clarified  with 
elo<iuencc  and  learning,  for  its  patriotic  tone,  '  some  albuminous  matter,  as  the  white  of  ttp 
synthetic  views,  and  suggestive  power.   Among  '  or  ox  blood,  and  after  settling  is  drawn  atf 


his  minor  i>ublications  are  a  **  Sketch  of  the 
State  of  Sweden  from  Charles  XII.  to  (lustavus 
III.-'  rUpsal,  1831»)  and  a  "Life  of  Charles  XIV. 
John,"  or  Bemadotte  (Upsal,  1844).  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  has  been  published 
(12  vols.,  St<»ckholm,  1849-55). 


upon  shallow  coolers,  as  plates  of  glass  or  slatM. 
n  hen  partially  dry.  so  that  it  can  \te  cat  into 
convenient  shapes  for  handling,  it  is  removed 
uj>on  nets  or  placed  in  a  racunm  drring  ap- 
paratus to  complete  the  process  of  de«xvaiioa. 
In  the  course  of  the  preparation  the  subftaoct 


GELA,  nn  ancient  city  of  southern  Sicily,  on  is  flavored  with  essences.  Bones  and  iToty 
a  river  of  the  same  name  (now  Fiume  di  Terra-  .  also  are  made  to  yield  gelatine  br  sabjcrtiif 
nova),  founded  about  ODO  H.  C.  by  a  colony  of  them,  when  crushed,  to  water  boiling  at  hi^ 
lihodians  from  Lindus  and  Cretans.  It  soon  .  temperatures  in  a  digester,  or  to  the  actioo  cf 
became  llourishin^^  and  was  the  parent  of  Agri-  !  steam  gradually  raised  to  the  pressare  of  II 
gentum  (now  Girgenti),  which  afterward  sur-  \  pounds  to  thes<]aare  inch,  and  tnns  kept  for^ 
passed  the  mother  city.  The  constitution  of  ;  nours.  By  this  means  their  aolnble  pmtiflM 
Gela  was  originally  oligarchical,  but  was  over-  !  are  taken  up,  and  the  earthy  matters,  abool  M 
thrown  in  505  H.  C.  by  Cleander,  who  was  the  i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weighty  are  left  bchM 
first  of  its  tyrants.  His  brother  Hippocrates  together  with  a  soapr  substance  imidaced  fiva 
succeeded  him,  and  extended  its  influence  and  the  fat  and  lime  of  the  bonea.  Tliis  reridatii 
power  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily.     His    used  for  the  mannfactmre  of  bone  blacL  orllt 


successor  Gelon^s  transfer  of  the  seat  of  his  preparatioQ  of  phoaiihoma.  and  is 
power  and  of  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  excellent  material  for  comnoata.  The 
to  Syracuse  (485),  his  brother  lliero  l>eing  made  ture  of  gelatine  has  been  lat^lr  carried  on  li 
governor  of  the  former,  caused  its  decay  ;  and  France  by  first  removing  the  earthy  salts  tm 
its  desolation  was  completed  al)Out  280  by  Phin-  bones  by  digesting  them  for  many  daja  ia  fr 
tias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  removed  its  ,  lute  hydrocluoric  acid,  and  afterward  in  boBiV 
inliahitnnts  to  a  new  town,  to  which  he  gave  '  water. — For  a  long  time  gelatine  was  kiys^ 
his  name.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  al-  '  employed  in  the  hospitals  and  panpcr  cita^ 
rea<ly  in  ruins,  which  are  still  visible  in  the  lishments  of  Paris,  as  a  cheap  and,  as  il  vM 
vicinity  of  Terranova.  I  l>elieved,  very  nutritire  materinl   for  iSifa 

GELATINE,  an  azotized  substance  obtained  \  Its  value  for  this  purpose  waa  at  last  qi^ 
from  various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  such  as  tioned,  and  the  commiaaion  Appointed  ta  ffr 
the  white  tibrous  tissue,  the  skin  and  serous;  vest  igate  its  qnalities  reported  onfaToni^.  h 
membranes,  an<l  cartilage,  hy  boiling  in  water.  '  is,  however,  generally  regarded  aa 
The  sni>stanco  as  it  exists  in  the  iKnly  is  proba-  :  nutritive  pro|»ertie%  thooj^  in  a  I 
bly  not  ftrecisely  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  than  fibrine  and  albmnen ;  and  eren  if 
b( tiling,  althou^di  it  cannot  be  said  with  certain-  ficient  itself  to  support  life,  ita  ahnoi 
ty  that  the  projtortions  of  its  chemical  constit-  versal  use  in  S4inie  form  of  food 
uents  have  been  changed.  Xo  precise  formula  imi>ortance  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  also 
of  e(|uivalents  has  been  establislKHl,  and  it  is  numerous  other  asea»  as  for  the  ilaiift^  rf 
therefore  usual  to  write  the  com])osition  of  liquors,  in  the  mannfoctore  of  ccnenti^  as  a 
gelatine  in  |>ercentage  parts  by  weight.  Ac-  '  chemical  test  for  tannin,  and  in  phaimatyig 
cording;  to  Slulder  it  consists,  in  100  ])arts,  of  coating  pills  and  forming  noorhca  oresfsrisi 
carbon  .')0'4o,  hydrogen  (VtU,  nitrogen  18*^34,  in  which  disagreeable  meoidnea  m^y  be  n^ 
and  4»\y<ren  and  sulphur  24'r>2,  of  which  alN>ut  '  cealed  and  swallowed  witboot  dhfart,  Ilii 
0-7,  ar(<irding  to  Verdeil,  is  sulphur;  but  the  also  applied  in  thedreasing  of  ailk  andolktf 
]»n<iin(e  of  sulphur  is  disputeil,  and  gelatine,  stulfs.  It  is  made  by  the  IVawli  into  ilii 
althniiLdi  an  azotized.  is  not  a  proteine  substance.  tnms]>arent  sheets  ealled  Mpisr  fJWL  v 
Freiiiy  an<l  Scherer  make  the  i>crcentage  of    are  used  for  copying  dnvingi;  andlhsy 
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prepare  from  it  artificial  flowers  richlj  col- 
ored U)  imitate  the  natnral  specimens,  or  pre- 
sentiug  the  appearance,  in  their  glittering  and 
semi-transparent  snhstance,  of  flowers  wet 
witli  dew  or  drenched  with  rain.  Another  ap- 
jilicataon  of  gelatine  is  for  taking  casts  or  form- 
ing moulds  of  objects  presenting  complicated 
forms,  for  retaining  which  plaster  is  not  suffi- 
ciently adhesive.  A  series  of  casts  in  imitation 
of  ivory  were  produced  in  this  substance  in 
1844  by  M.  Franchi,  for  which  the  prize  of  the 
London  s^x^iety  of  arts  was  awarded  in  1846. 
He  afterward  obtained  gelatine  casta  from 
moulds  of  the  same  substance,  the  lines  being 
perfectly  retained  in  their  original  sharpness, 
lie  also  took  casts  in  gelatine  from  flat  models, 
which  he  applied  to  cylindrical  bodies,  thus 
saving  much  expense  in  the  carving  or  con- 
struction of  intricate  models. — ^Pure  gelatine  is 
colorless,  transparent,  inodorous,  and  insipid. 
It  should  bo  tested  for  smell  by  putting  it  in 
boiling  water,  as  when  dry  the  odor  of  glue 
may  not  be  i>erceived.  It  softens  and  swells 
in  cold  water,  but  docs  not  dissolve  till  heat 
is  ap])lied,  a  property  which  distinguishes  it 
from  ii  brine  and  albumen.  According  to  Bos- 
tock,  one  part  6f  gelatine  dissolved  in  100  of 
water  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  but  in  160  parts 
it  remains  liquid.  When  the  solution  is  re- 
peat e<lly  wanned  and  cooled,  especially  if  boiled. 
It  loses  its  tendency  to  gelatinize,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  soluble  in  cold  water.  Gela- 
tine is  soluble  in  all  the  dilute  acids  except  tan- 
nic, in  which  respect  it  ditfers  much  from  al- 
bumen. It  is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions by  excess  of  alcohol.  Tannic  acid  is  a 
very  delicate  test ;  when  added  to  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  gelatine  in  6,000  parts  of  water, 
it  will  render  it  cloudy ;  when  added  to  a  strong 
solution,  a  dense  curdy  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  the  same  substance  as  the  basis  of  leather. 
Gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  when  mixed 
with  chromic  acid  and  exi)osed  to  the  action  of 
light.  This  [>roperty  is  opplied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  imitations  of  ivory,  and  in  the  repro- 
duction of  piiotographio  prints,  according  to 
the  invention  of  Woodbury  and  Albert. — Gela- 
tine which  is  obtained  from  the  sounds  of  fishes 
is  called  isinglass,  and  an  impure  variety  is 
known  as  glue.     (See  Glue,  and  Isinglass.) 

CiiXDERLI.^D,  or  GsfMerfauid,  a  province  of 
ITolland,  bounded  X.  W.  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  S. 
£.  by  PrusMu.  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
provini'csof  Overyssel,  Utrecht,  South  Holland, 
and  North  Brabant ;  area,  1,964  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  4:J*J,r»l»:{.  Its  surface  is  more  hilly  than 
that  of  most  of  the  Netherlands;  its  climate  is 
mild,  but  its  soil,  except  in  the  river  valleys,  is 
poor.  Thi"  print'ipal  streams  ore  the  Maas  (sep- 
arating it  from  North  I^rabant),  Waal,  Rhine, 
and  Ys-el,  on  the  banks  of  which  fruit,  grain, 
hops,  potattK's,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  with 
considcrahle  suv^cess,  while  the  more  sterile  dis- 
tricts have  recently  l)een  planted  with  timber, 
or  are  used  for  cattle  raising.  Brewing,  distil- 
ling, and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  linen,  tiles. 


and  leather,  are  important  branches  of  iodiis- 
try,  and  there  is  also  an  extensive  transit  trade. 
There  are  iron  mines  in  the  canton  of  Zutphen. 
The  herring  fislierj  is  actively  prosecuted  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Amhem,  the  capital,  Nime- 
guen,  Zutphen,  and  Ilarderwyk  are  the  chief 
towns. — Gelderland  was  made  a  county  in  1079 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  apd  a  duchy  in  1889 
by  Louis  the  Bavarian.  It  was  governed  by 
dukes  of  its  own,  who  resided  at  its  present 
capital,  till  1628,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  V .  It  joined  the  union  of  Utrecht 
ui  1679.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
who  held  it  till  1814,  when  it  became  a  part 
of  the  NetherlandflL  A  portion  of  npper  Grel* 
derland  (area,  about  460  sq.  mX  including  its 
capital  Geldem,  was  added  to  Pmssia  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  (1718),  and  now  forms  part 
of  the  circle  of  Geldem  in  the  district  of  DQa- 
seldorf. 

CEi«OElll,a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  Niers,  28  m.  N.  W.  of 
Dtisseldorf;  pop.  in  1871,  6,096.  It  has  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  churcli,  two  con- 
vents, manufactures  of  cloth,  stockings,  hats, 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  grain.  The  town  was  built  in 
1097,  and  was  till  1848  the  residence  of  the 
counts  and  dukes  of  Geldem.  (See  Gelder- 
land.) Its  fortifications  were  razed  by  Fred- 
crick  the  Great  in  1764. 

CELL,  Sir  WWaa,  an  English  schohir,  bom  at 
Ilopton,  Derbyshire,  in  1777,  died  in  Xap]e^ 
Feb.  4,  1836.  lie  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1798,  and  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the 
princess  of  Wales  abroad  as  one  of  her  cham- 
berlains, and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  at  her 
trial,  after  she  had  become  oneen.  He  subse- 
(^nently  returned  to  Italy,  wnere  he  sojourned 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
classical  antiquities.  His  princii>al  works  are : 
"  The  To{>ography  of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity " 
(fol.,  1804) ;  ''  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a  Com- 
mentary on  Pausanias  and  Strabo^'  (4to,  1810) ; 
and  ^'Pompeiana,  or  Observations  upon  the 
Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  of  Pom- 
peii "  (with  J.  P.  Gandy,  8vo,  1817- 19 ;  8d  ed., 
1862).  Of  the  last,  a  continnation  in  2  vols. 
8vo  was  published  in  1882. 

finXEBT,  ChfMtai  Firfhkfftty  a  German  poet 
and  moralist,  bora  in  Ilainichen,  Saxony,  July 
4, 1716,  died  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  18, 1769.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  great  lite- 
rary movement  which  produced  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  The  latter  in  his  youth  was  one  of  his 
disciples,  but  judged  his  ethical  system  to  1>e  of 
an  effeminate  tendency.  He  published  fables 
and  poetical  tales,  which  are  still  |>opular,  let- 
ters, sacred  hvmns  and  odes,  and  a  romance  en- 
titled ''The  Swedish  Countess."  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Leipsic 

GEIXirS,  Aatas,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
fiourished  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
A.  D.,  supposed  to  have  been  bora  in  Rome. 
He  studiea  rhetoric  there,  and  philosophy  ftt 
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tries,  particularly  Hindostan,  Pegu,  and  Cejlon, 
have  been  famous  from  the  remotest  perioda 
for  their  rich  gems;  and  in  modem  times  Bra- 
zil, Peru^  and  south  Africa  have  rivalled  them 
in  these  productions. — Gkm  Enohatiko,  known 
also  as  the  glyptic  art  (Gr.  yAimreiv,  to  engrsTe), 
was  skilfully  practiscni  in  very  remote  times. 
In  Exo<luA  xxviii.  17-20,  the  following  stones 
are  desijrnated  as  those  upon  which  were  en- 
graved the  names  of  the  12  children  of  Israel: 
sardiufl,  toi)aZf  carbuncle,  emerald,  sapphire, 
diamond,  ligure,  agate,  amethyst,  beryl,  onyx, 
and  jasper.  At  this  early  period,  as  we  learn 
from  verse  11  of  the  same  chapter,  engraving 
of  signets,  and  upon  the  hardest  stones,  was 
practised.  The  Israelites,  it  is  believed,  ao- 
(|uired  the  art  from  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
known  to  have  made  use  of  the  lapidary's 
wheel  and  emery  powder,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  ac<iuaintod  with  the  diamond  and 
the  method  of  engraving  other  hard  stones  by 
means  of  it.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
were  very  nkilful  in  engraving  on  gems,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
their  cities.  Many  of  their  seals  are  most  deli- 
cately and  minutely  ornamented  with  various 
sacred  devices  and  with  the  forms  of  animals. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  art,  and  practised  it 
with  the  prreatest  zeal  and  success.  Their 
works  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gjeat  are 
still  the  most  ])erfect  specimens.  The  most 
disitinguished  ainon^  their  earlier  artists  was 
Pyrpoteles,  who  alone  was  pennitted  to  en- 
grave the  head  of  Alexander,  as  Apelles  only 
was  allowed  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  Lysippus 
to  cast  hiM  imape  in  bronze.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  in  Home,  Dioscurides  from  ^>lia 
in  Asia  Minor  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
His  head  of  I o  is  re^rurded  by  some  as  the  finest 
engraved  ^ein  in  existence,  and  others  almost 
equally  beautifdl  are  two  busts  of  Augustus,  a 
head  of  Demosthenes  on  an  amethyst,  and  vari- 
ous mythological  representations.  Several  of 
the  most  skilful  artists  of  Cirreece  established 
themselves  at  Home  under  the  em|>eror8.  With 
the  eni]>ire  the  art  declined,  and  though  the 
mechanical  execution  was  not  lost,  no  produc- 
tions of  genius  appeared  till  the  15th  century. 
At  this  time  it  became  fashionable  to  make 
collections  of  anti<iue  gems,  and  among  others 
Lorenzo  <le'  Medici  was  especially  interested 
in  this  object  and  in  encouraging  artists  to 
imitate  tbe  tinest  productions,  in  which  they 
attained  great  success.  The  same  taste  soon 
spread  to  France,  (lennany,  and  England ;  and 
in  all  civilized  countries  the  art  h&s  since  been 
hehl  in  high  estimation.  As  applied  to  the 
hardest  jrcins,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
and  topaz,  it  is  no  doubt  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  was  attained  in  an- 
cient times,  for  among  the  antique  engraved 
gems  preserved  there  are  few  if  any  of  this 
class.  Enjjraved  gems  are  for  the  most  part 
readily  referre<l  by  connoisseur/*  to  their  true 
r»erio4l,  country,  and  sometimes  to  the  artist 
himself.     Each  had  his  own  cipher,  which  is 


commonly  found  npon  the  gem,  thongfa  this 
is  in  modem  times  imitated,  together  with  the 
peculiar  style  of  tbe  ancient  artists  and  their 
complete  work,  in  great  perfection.  Specimens 
of  Egyptian  art  are  rea)gnized  hy  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  peculiar  favorite  animals  and 
divinities  of  this  people,  accompanied  with  their 
hieroglyphics.  Their  gems  were  engraved  al- 
most exclusively  in  intaglio,  and  they  were  of 
the  form  designated  as  9earahmi^  fW>m  the  upper 
surface  of  the  stone,  always  of  the  oval  form, 
bemg  cat  to  represent  the  beetle.  The  Etros- 
cana  also  adopted  this  form,  but  their  devices 
more  resemble  thoee  of  the  earlier  Greek 
workmanship.  Their  speoimens  are  distinguish- 
ed by  low  relief^  a  granular  border  surrounding 
the  engraving,  stiffheaa  in  the  fignrea,  peculiar 
style  of  letters  and  writing,  wings  given  to  the 
deities  which  the  Greeks  represent  without 
wings,  and  names  generally  attached  to  the 
figures.  The  Greeks  also  practised  chiefly  in 
intaglio,  and  some  of  their  finest  works  are 
in  chalcedony  and  camelian.  The  highly 
famed  Dionysiao  boll  of  Hyllus,  an  artist  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  before  the  age  of  Augustas, 
IS  upon  chalcedony ;  and  a  celebrated  specimen 
in  camelian  is  the  beautifal  seal  which  once 
belonged  to  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  afterward 
preserved  in  the  national  library  at  Paris.  The 
engraving  represents  a  vintage,  but  the  design 
has  been  referred  in  various  leamed  disserta- 
tions to  a  number  of  difiTerent  objects,  some  of 
mythological  character.  Many  impressions  and 
copies  have  been  taken  of  this  famous  specimen. 
The  engraved  gems  of  the  first  15  centuries  A. 
D.,  excepting  the  imitations  of  antique  works, 
generally  have  designs  from  Scriptural  subjects 
— images  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
representations  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  often 
a  fish,  8ymlK>lical  of  the  Saviour,  from  the  let- 
ters in  its  Greek  name,  i;t^*Ct  being  the  initial 
letters  in  the  appellation  Ijs^oovc  Xp^rrdc  Oroi) 
'Tfoc  ILurlip,  Some  terms  emp]oye<l  to  desig- 
nate certain  styles  of  antique  gems  may  be  prop- 
erly noticed  here  before  s|>eaking  of  the  art  m 
modem  times.  Stones  convex  on  one  side  are 
said  to  be  en  cahorhon  ;  ehim<fra  are  those  with 
representations  of  imaginary  beings  made  up 
of  portions  taken  from  different  animals ;  grylH 
are  those  with  hideous  heads,  said  to  be  so 
called  from  an  Athenian  named  Gryllns,  who 
was  extraordinarily  ugly ;  conjuoata,  or  Joined, 
are  those  with  heads  represented  together  upon 
the  same  profile,  called  opposite  when  they  face 
each  other.  Engraving  was  practised  both  in 
intaglio  and  in  rilievo,  and  the  two  styles  were 
sometimes  combined  in  the  same  sp«H*imen. 
Stones  having  differently  colored  layers,  like  the 
onyx,  were  esi>ecially  adapted  for  the  rilievo 
style,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Cameo. — In 
modem  times  the  finest  gem  engravers  arc  found 
among  the  Italian  artists  of  the  18th  century,  and 
chiefi  V  those  of  Florence.  Some  of  their  works 
are  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  famous 
(irecian  artists.  Flaviano  Sirletti  of  Florence, 
who  died  in  1787,  waa  especially  distinguished 
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for  liis  copies  of  ancient  gems  and  exact  imita- 
tions of  the  ancient  letters.  The  Costanzis  and 
many  others  also  attained  great  repute ;  and  in 
the  ]>resent  century  are  some  whose  prodnctions, 
as  those  particularly  of  JSignor  Kega  of  Naples, 
rank  with  the  famous  antique  gems.  Among 
the  (icrmans,  Daniel  Engelhard  of  Nuremberg, 
a  friend  of  Albert  DQrer,  was  celebrated  for 
liis  skill  in  engraving  crests  and  arms.  He 
died  in  1552.  The  works  of  the  Pichlers,  father 
and  son,  who  came  from  Tyrol,  are  of  the  high- 
est merit,  especially  those  of  the  father.  The 
son  was  much  in  Italy,  and  is  often  8|)oken  of 
as  an  Italian.  The  celebrated  Poniatowski  col- 
lection of  antique  gems  has  recently  been  cred- 
ited to  the  elder  Pichler.  Natter  of  Swabia, 
who  die<l  in  1703,  was  not  only  a  workman  of 
the  most  delicate  skill  and  refined  taste,  but  a 
student  and  author  also,  and  published  in  1754 
a  treatise  specially  devoted  to  his  art :  Traite 
de  la  mHhode  ant iquede grater  en  pierresfineB 
compares  aree  la  viethode  moderne.  From  this 
work  it  appears  that  the  ancients  employed 
the  same  sort  of  tools  and  the  same  methods 
as  those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  modem 
practice  is  described  by  Iloltzaptfel  in  vol.  iii. 
of  his  **  Mechanical  Manipulation.'' — The  ap- 
paratus employed  in  engraving  consists  of  a 
foot  lathe  attached  to  a  small  tal>le,  upon  which 
is  fixed  a  little  pillar  for  holding  the  horizontal 
pulley,  which  is  the  receptacle  for  the  cutting 
tool.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  called  the 
mill.  The  tools  are  soft  irtm  wire  spindles  care- 
fully annealc<l  and  nicely  fitted  to  the  hollow 
axis  of  the  i>ulloy.  Only  one  is  used  at  a  time. 
When  set  in  its  place  it  projects  through  the 
bearings  of  the  pulley,  one  end  extending  hori- 
zontally on  the  ri;rht-hand  side  of  the  operator, 
who  sits  at  his  work  in  front  of  the  table.  This 
extremity  of  each  tool  is  fashioned  for  its  spe- 
cial work.  Most  of  them  tenuinate  in  a  small 
disk,  the  edge  of  which,  as  it  rotates  rapidly, 
cuts  lines  in  the  stone  held  np  against  it,  the 
tool  being  fed  with  diamond  dust  and  oil.  The 
larger  sized  disks  are  only  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  this  they  are 
made  of  decreasing  sizes  down  to  yf^  of  an  inch, 
when  the  disk  can  scarcely  l>e  distinguished  by 
the  eve  from  the  stem.  Thev  are  also  variouslv 
shaped  for  s]>ccial  kinds  of  cutting.  The  stone 
intended  to  be  ongrave^l  is  usually  shaped  by 
the  lapidary,  and  is  sometimes  set  by  the  jew- 
eller before  it  is  engraved.  If  not  set,  the  en- 
graver secures  it  to  a  wocnlen  handle  by  the 
cement  known  as  the  lapidary 'a;  or  if  set,  he 
secures  it  in  a  notch  in  a  piece  of  cork.  The 
polish  is  removed  by  roughening  the  face  with 
a  suitable  cuttini;  powder,  as  the  tools  work 
better  upon  a  rough  surface,  and  the  outline 
of  the  design,  whieh  is  next  nuirked  with  a 
brass  point,  is  the  more  consi>icuous.  The  area 
thus  enclosed  is  then  sunk  by  tlie  tools  to  a 
suitable  deptli :  and  within  this  the  details  of 
the  design  are  successively  intro<luced  and  ex- 
cavate<l.  For  the  j>arnllel  lines,  «'alled  color 
lines,  a  thicker  disk  with  two  cutting  edges  is 
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employed,  its  form  being  that  of  alittle  dbDct; 
the  two  edges  are  Just  as  far  apart  as  tbe  Ium 
they  are  intended  to  cut,  and  as  one  pair  is  cit 
tlie  stone  is  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  outer  cdfi 
of  the  disk  into  the  groove  marked  hj  the  ockcr 
edge,  and  thus  ti^e  work  goes  on  step  by  ticp 
over  the  surface  to  be  thus  ^^color^"*'  Tbt 
plan  must  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  tn- 
ist  at  the  commencement  of  his  woriL  and  •• 
it  goes  on  he  watches  the  effect  prodnced  vhk 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  coovemeotlr  it- 
tached  to  a  stand  oTer  the  tool,  and  oecaaoasUy 
takes  a  proof  of  his  work  in  wax.  After  tlM 
stone  is  engraved  the  polish  is  re^ored  to  tk 
fiat  surface  by  a  pewter  polishing  disk  or  hs 
fed  with  rotten  stone  and  water.  The  engnTM 
portions  are  polished  with  great  care,  fini  to 
using  in  tbe  mill  copper  tools  charged  via 
diamond  powder ;  this  buries  itself  more  de««lf 
in  the  copper  than  in  the  iron  tod^  sad  a 
smoother  surfiice  is  thus  obtained.  Boxwood 
tools  charged  with  stiU  finer  diamond  poste 
are  next  used,  and  after  these  copper  tsoli 
charged  with  rotten  stone  und  water.  Tk 
harder  gems,  excepting  the  diamond,  wyd 
engraved  with  the  greatest  difficult  j,  are  1 
adapted  for  this  process  than  thoise  of 
quality.  The  latter  are  liable  to  hold 
mond  powder  and  cause  it  to  wear 
tools ;  ^hey  do  not  when  finished 
smooth  and  highly  polished 
harder  stones.  The  amethyst 
soft  a  stone  as  can  be  cut  very  i 
nelian  and  bloodstone  are  of  clum 
admit  of  excellent  work ;  the  ruby  vi 
but  small  pieces  are  apt  to  flake  iOL  \tm 
phire  is  firm  and  dose ;  it  cuts  slowlr, 
sents  beautifully  mooth  snrfiices. — X^^ 
Gems.  Tlie  great  value  attached  to 
stones  led  at  an  early  period  to  i  n 
tempts  to  imitate  them.  The  ]  i 
sessed  tbe  art  of  coloring  glass,  i 
mixtures  they  prodnced  excelleaib 
the  most  beautiful  fonis,  so  that,  as  a  j 
it  was  diflScult  to  distinguish  the  ib 
real.  Their  artificial  emeralda.  i 
hyacinths  are  spoken  of  hy  varv 
thors.  Some  of  the  first  namco  :■- 
gigantic  size  that  they  were  Qse« 
struction  of  statues,  as  of  that  of  S 
£g}'ptiun  labyrinth,  18^  ft.  b 
presented  bv  the  king  of  ui4,  »» i 
tian  Pharaoh  was  6  fL  I  «.«  . 

an  obelisk  in  the  templ«  w.  « 
and  6  ft.  broad  was  eomposM>  %m  n 
emeralds.   These  were  very  eztraa 
ductions  if  made  only  of  ^ieeea  of  • 
Seneca  also  maikes  n       k 
who  manufactured  i 
mann  states  that  In  i 
at  Rome  are  piei 
were  once  used        jvwe 
Victorium  are  icvu  a  < 
of  faultless  ex  vutioQ.    ui .       &« 
discoveiT  of  the  prepan  of 

oxide  of  tin,  called  poi     c      I 
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the  meADB  of  faring  a  mby-red  color  to  glara, 
and  artiticial  rubies  were  then  first  made,  espe- 
cially by  one  John  Kunkel  afterward  LOwen- 
stiern,  insiiector  in  1679  of  the  glass  houses  in 
Pot^4<lan1.  In  modern  times  the  art  has  been 
wonderfully  i)erfected  by  the  French,  chiefly 
throu<;h  the  genius  of  M.  Donaalt-Wieland. 
A  glass  called  strass,  of  great  Instre  and  per- 
fectly transparent,  of  which  the  ingredients  are 
given  in  the  article  Glass,  is  prepared  as  the 
basis  of  the  composition.  It  resembles  the  dia- 
mond in  high  refractive  power  as  in  its  other 
qnalities,  except  hardness.  That  it  may  b^ 
m>e  from  color  its  ingredients  must  be  abso- 
lately  pure;  and  care  mast  be  exercised  in 
selecting  crucibles  least  likely  to  impart  color 
to  the  fused  mixture.  Artificial  diamonds  are 
made  from  pure  straAS,  which  is  cut  directly 
into  brilliants  and  roses,  without  the  addition 
of  other  matter.  Other  gems  are  imitated  by 
meltin;;  and  mixing  it  with  substances  having 
a  metallic  base,  generally  oxides,  which  com- 
municate the  various  colors. — ^Tlie  researches 
and  experimentM  of  M.  Ebelmen  are  of  a  higher 
order  of  art.  He  conceived  the  idea  in  1847 
of  forming  various  mixtures  with  some  in- 
gredients volatile  at  very  high  heat.  By  the 
dispersion  of  these  in  the  furnace  the  other 
ingredients  should  crystallize,  as  substances 
held  in  solution  in  liquids  crystallize  when 
these  are  evaporated.  He  thus  proposed  to 
produce  the  ruby,  corundum  or  sapphire,  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  volatile  solvents 
or  flaxes  ho  employed  were  principally  boracic 
acid  and  borax.  The  spinelle  ruby,  among  the 
first  minerals  he  imitated,  was  obtained  by 
mixing  together  80  parts  of  magnesia,  25  of 
alumina,  1  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  85  of 
boracic  aci^l,  and  subjecting  500  grammes 
(7,71  rt  grains)  of  the  compound  to  high  tem- 

Serature  in  the  mutfle  of  a  furnace  for  eight 
ays.  The  crystals  measured  0*197  inch  on 
a  side.  Chrysoheryl  was  produced  in  crystals 
with  faces  of  0*24  inch,  i>erfectly  transparent, 
and  scratching  to]>AZ  from  a  mixture  of  alumi- 
na 12  grammes,  glucine  3*5,  carbonate  of  lime 
10,  and  fiise<1  boracic  acid  14  grammes.  The 
object  of  the  lime  was  to  form  a  fusible  borate 
for  hoMing  the  other  ingredients  in  a  condition 
favorable  for  crystallization.  Chrys<»lite  in 
well  defined  crystals  resulted  frfmi  silica  4*5, 
magnesia  fi*15,  and  boracic  acid  ft.  Transpa- 
rent crystals  of  pure  alninina,  which  are  sap- 
phire or  corundum,  and  which  present e<l  the 
same  hardness  and  specific  gravity  with  this 
mineral,  were  a  pHnlnct  of  alumina  thus  fused 
with  3  or  4  i>arts  uf  borax,  or  of  10  j>arts  of 
alumina  with  4  of  silica  and  10  of  lK>rax.  M. 
£l>elmen  employed  also  as  fluxes  the  «dts  of 
phosphorus  and  the  carbonates  of  potash  and 
of  sKxla,  all  which  are  volatile  at  high  temper- 
atures, and  by  means  of  these  solvents  repro- 
duced many  other  minerals,  as  he  announced  to 
the  aca<leinv  in  18.">1.  His  death  shortlv  after 
tenninateil  his  interesting  resi'arches ;  but  they 
have  been  successfully  continued  by  Deville, 


Eisner,  Manross,  and  others,  and  nomeroas  arti- 
ficial minerals  have  been  prepared. — The  great 
establishment  of  M.  Boaigaignon  in  Paris  was 
at  one  time  the  most  famous  manafactojy  of 
artificial  gems  in  the  world.  Aboat  100  work- 
men, besides  many  women  and  girls,  were 
constantly  employed  in  preparing  and  fusing 
the  mixtures,  cutting  and  polishing  the  stones, 
and  lining  the  imitation  pearls  with  fish  scales 
and  wax.  The  sand  used  to  ftimish  the  silica 
is  from  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  its 
qaality  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  much  is  ex* 
ported  for  similar  use  elsewhere.  The  gems 
are  such  perfect  imitations  that  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  genuine  stones  only  by  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  those  experienced  in  such 
matters.  The  great  hardness  of  the  natural 
stones  it  is  found  most  diflSoult  to  imitate,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  permanency  in  the  qualities 
of  most  of  the  imitations,  which  at  last  causes 
their  true  character  to  appear. — See  ^^A 
Popular  Treatise  on  Gems,"  by  Dr.  L.  Feunh- 
twanger  (New  York,  1859;  revised  ed.,  1867); 
**  The  Natural  History  of  Gems,"  by  C.  W. 
King  (Ix»ndon,  1867);  ^*  Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stones,"  by  Harry  Emanuel  (London,  1867); 
and  ^^  Diamonds  and  Pre<Mous  Stones,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Louis  Dieulafait  by  F. 
Sonford  (New  York,  1874). 

GEHIMI  (the  twins),  the  third  constellation 
in  the  zodiac,  so  named  from  its  two  brightest 
stars,  to  which  the  names  Uastor  and  Pollux 
are  given,  and  which  are  about  midway  be- 
tween Aldebaran  and  Regulns. 

GEUSTTS,  Ccergt^  snrnamed  Plbtho,  a  schol- 
ar and  philosopher  of  the  15th  century,  bom 
in  (Constantinople,  and  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  100.  He  held  a  high  position  at 
the  court  of  the  Palteologi,  and  at  the  council 
of  Florence  in  1439  oppOHe<l  the  union  of  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Subse- 
(|uently  banished  frcm  his  country,  he  found 
an  asylum  in  Italy,  and  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  Latins.  While  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  was  still  reigning,  he  oecame  an 
enthusiastic  votary  of  the  Platonic  theories  in 
metaphysics  and  natural  theology,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  circle  of  the  Medici,  prompt- 
ed Cosmo  to  found  his  celebrated  rlatonic 
academy.  His  treatise  in  praise  of  Platonism 
inaugurated  the  long  quarrel  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  two  great  masters  of  antiquity, 
which  produced  a  profound  study  of  their  sys- 
tems. Gemistns,  howerer,  mingled  with  the 
Platonic  philo60{>hy  the  notions  of  the  later 
Alexandnan  school  and  of  the  spnritms  wri- 
tings attributed  to  Zoroaster  and  llermes,  and 
ri^vived  in  the  West  that  eclecticism,  half 
Christian  and  half  pagan,  half  oriental  and 
half  (ireek,  which  flourished  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Greek  philoso{>hy  at  Alexandria. 

GEXCXBEl^  CtwaiU  an  American  riolin  ma- 
ker, bom  at  Ingelfingen,  WQrtemberg,  April 
13,  1816.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Baptiste  Vuil- 
laume  in  Pari^  and  removed  to  the  United 
States  in  1847,  establishing  himself  in  Boston, 
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Mass.  In  1851  his  violins  obtained  tho  prize  |  Nov.  18,  1808.  Ho  Bfendied  under  bis  fstb^. 
inedAl  of  the  world's  t'uir  in  London.  In  who  was  a  landscape  painter,  and  at  the  arad* 
1852  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  has  emy  in  Berlin,  and  during  ten  vean  in  Ittlj. 
sincQ  lived.  Vuilluume  find  other  makers  of  ■  chiefly  in  Rome.  He  was  sntseqaeDilT  mc- 
violins  in  Europe  adopted  tho  practice  of  giv-  ^  ployed  in  classical  decorations  at  Lciwic  til! 
ing  a  psendo-antiquity  to  their  wood  by  a  '  1836,  when  he  removed  to  Munich.  In  l$5y 
chemical  process,  in  order  to  guin  for  their  he  was  invited  to  Weimar  by  the  grand  duke. 
instruments  a  desirable  quality  of  tone ;  but  and  spent  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  iik« 
wood  thus  treated  soon  loses  its  resonance,  and  :  famous  works  are  ^*  Lot^s  Entry  into  Zoir." 
after  a  time  the  instruments  become  worth-  i  and  aqnarels  illnstrating  iEsop,  Homer.  ApoOn. 
less,  (vemtlnder,  rejecting  this  method,  has  Sappho,  Dante,  the  life  of  a  witch,  ana  tlir 
succeeded  with  natural  wood  in  producing  life  of  a  rake.  His  kter  works  are  chiedy  oL 
violins  which  fulfil  every  requirement,  and  in  paintings  relating  to  mythological  and  citM- 
respect  of  volume,  power,  equality,  and  quick-  I  cal  subjects,  upon  which  he  bronght  to  bear  i 
ness  of  tone,  are  fully  equal  to  the  work  of  |  glowing  imagination  and  great  ideality.  Tk 
the  best  old  masters.  In  the  model  and  finish  publication  of  some  of  bis  later  paintinp  vh 
of  his  instruments,  and  especially  in  the  var-  !  begun  in  1870  in  a  work  entitled  Attvra,—VM 
nish,  he  is  exccedmgly  successful.  He  repro-  brother  Hans  Chbistian,  bom  in  Berlin.  IW. 
duces  faithfully  the  distinctive  characteristics  8,  1828,  has  published  several  works  rriaQBC 
of  the  old  Italian  violins,  so  that  his  instru-  ,  to  the  fine  arts,  and  czcela  as  a  draoprhtaaai 
ments  are  often  taken  for  genuine  productions  and  architect  His  son  Camiixo,  who  died  a 
of  Cremona.  One  called  tho  Kaiser  violin, 
finished  in  1873  and  exhibited  in  the  great  ex- 
position at  Vienna,  was  pronounced  an  Italian 

violin  of  tho  classic  period,  because  it  was  be-  in  Potter  co.,  Pa.,  within  a  few  yards  of  fht 
lieved  impossible  to  produce  so  fine  a  tune  in  a  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  noitk 
new  instrument.  branch  of  the  Sasqnehanna.  flows  N.  W.  std 

GEXDRIN,  Aagsste  Nicoiss,  a  French  j>hysician,  N.  £.  through  Alleghany,  Wyoming,  liriif^ 
bomatChateaudnn,  Dec.  G,  1700.  llereceiveil  '  ston,  and  Monroe  counties,  !^.  Y^  and  frb 
a  doctor's  diploma  in  1821,  and  published  on  :  into  I^e  Ontario  7  m.  N.  of  Rochester.  In 
this  occasion  I)t{  traitement  de  le  hlennor-  \  length  is  about  145  m.  It  is  navigaUe  &>■ 
rha(/if,  relating  to  his  new  method  of  ii\ject-  |  Lake  Ontario  to  the  N.  line  of  Kochtmf 
ing  opium.  His  Rechtrches  Bur  la  nature  et  '  Tho  mouth,  protected  by  two  fine  |MenL  IM 
8ur  Ics  cautus  proehaines  des  Jierres  (2  vols.,  a  good  harbor,  which  gives  rise  to  the  v^ 
1823),  and  his  Ilit^toire  anatomiqne  des  inflam-  lage  of  Charlotte,  on  the  W.  side.  The 
mat  ions  (2  vols.,  1820),  which  latter  has  been  '  abounds  in  beantifol  scener}\  especiallv  ii 
translated  into  Gennan,  won  academical  prizes,  I  racts.  In  Livingston  co.,  near  Po 
as  did  some  of  his  subsequent  writings,  the  '  three  falls  within  a  distance  of  t^u 
most  renowned  being  his  Traite  philoBophigve  ,  which  are  respectively  60,  9Qi, 
dernederine pratique i^yoU.^l8'SS-''Al).  After  i  high;  and  for  several  miles  below  ■ 
having  been  attached  to  various  hospitals,  he  .  stream  flows  between  peTpendicv^— 
was  from  1830  to  1800  the  j)rincipal  physician  ,  400  tt.  high.  At  the  S.  line  of 
of  La  Pitie.    During  the  June  insurrection  of    commences  a  series  of  rapidai  wfaieh 


1867,  gave  promise  of  being  a  good  psiaur: 
and  his  daughter  Gabuklb  Is  a  iK»pnlar  artrw. 
GEKEBEEy  a  river  of  western  Kew  York,  ran 


in  the  centre  of  the  city  in  a  idiccr 
it.,  called  Genesee  falls.     This  w*s 
of  Sam  Patch's  last  le         Six        »z 
mouth  of  the  river  is  »  u      m  oi 

by  which  the  stream  ret 


1832  he  incurred  odium  for  having,  as  alleged, 
reported  to  the  authorities  ]K)litical  offenders  on 
whom  he  had  happened  to  attend  profession- 
ally :  and  his  Menwire  medico-legal^  showing 
that  the  prince  of  Cond6  did  not  die  by  his  own 

iiands  in  1830,  hut  by  those  of  assassins,  also  |  lake.  The  Genesee  is  tapt^cv  ^bo*« 
gave  rise  to  unfavorable  comments,  which  he  ,'  feed  the  Erie  canal,  whicn  at  Rod        i 
endeavored  in  vain  to  combat.  \  it  by  a  fine  limestcme  aqncdneC  of 

GE^iDROX,  Asjro^f,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  each  of  60  ft.  span.  TheC  ■«•  i 
Paris  in  1818.  IK*  studied  under  Delaroche  and  commencing  at  RooIm  i.  r  ^i> 
in  Itiily,  and  hecanio  famous  (1 844- Y))  by  his  pic-    of  the  river  for  a  ooi  ■« 

ture  repre.<i>nting  Lea  icillis^  or  maidens  resus-    into  it  at  Mt.  ■uu       ^"la 

citated  from  their  graves  according  to  a  liohe-  ,  by  an  aqnediivi..     a 
mian  K'^rend,  and  dancing  during  a  whole  night.    £rie  railway  has  a  uii        > 

Ills  ''  Dante  commented  u[M)n  hv  Boccaccio  '^    place,  800  ft  long  urn  Z4^  fL  • 
(1H44),  his  ** Sylphs*'  (1852),  ^^Titania''  (18o3),  ;      ttENESEEi     L  A  W.  oi  '  ^        w  1 

and  many  other  works,  have  since  been  ex-    drained  by  Tonawanda  ck^  ,i 

hiMted.     lie  excels  in  historical,  fantastic,  and     sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9t  J 
fairy  <h*1ineati(ms,  and  has  also  ])uinted  on  f>or-  ■  almost  level,  i  i 

celain  for  the  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  re-  "  a  very  sandy  t  i 

markahlo  <lecorations  for  the  ]>alais  d*(Jrsay.        and  pasturage.         »  ^ 

GflXELLI,   BoaaTfatsrs,  a  (German    painter,    places,  and  iron,  ■ 

born  in  Berlin  about  1708,  died  in  Weimar,    are  obtained.    Tu«  i 
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New  York  Central  railrosd.  the  Batavia  and 
Attica  lirunolj,  the  CsnandBiKn^  Batavia,  and 
Tonawniiilu  branch,  and  the  Erie  railway. 
The  chk-f  pRHluctiona  id  1870  were  728,874 
liuithfU  <if  wheat,  428,710  of  IndiaD  corn, 
COU.tiint  of  oats,  380,4flC  of  barley,  21,447  of 
tmckffheut,  37r(,T17  of  [Kitatoe»,  42,891  of  peas 
nod  beans.  )M3.721  Ibx.  of  butter,  4Gl,8ii7  of 
wuoL  I4y,20«of  h«iHi,and  Go,  144  tons  of  hay. 
There  u'vie  10,411  hursee,  10,486  milcli  cows, 
7,7ua  other  ciittlo,  73,8iU  sheep,  and  8,406 
Bwiae;  &  maDufactoriea  of  a^ricaltural  im- 
plemenl^  3  of  brooms,  80  of  carriages  and 
wot.'unit.  '1  of  cheese,  l>  of  clothing,  IS  of  bar- 
rvl^l  and  ca-kn,  1  of  malt,  14  of  saddlery  and 
harnew.  U  of  tin,  oo|iper,  end  sheet-iron  ware, 
13  tlour  iiiill!^  1  planinK  mill,  9  saw  mills, 
4  toODerii-n.  anil  3  currying  eBtablt^menta. 
Ga|iital,  Itatuvio.  IL  A  H.  E.  county  of  the  8. 
peninsula  of  MichijiBn,  drained  by  Flint  and 
Shiawns-'wa  rivera;  area,  GOO  wg.  m. ;  pop,  in 
187U,  3:{,'.KH>.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Flint  and 
P^re  Jliirijuctte.  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee, 
anil  the  I'ort  Huron  and  I^ake  Michigan  rul- 
roads.  ltd  surface  is  nndnluting,  covered  with 
exteiiuvo  oak  opening  in  the  S.  part,  and 
den9t:ly  w[>udi>(l  with  pine  and  other  timber  in 
tilt-  N.  The  ehicf  pnfductlons  in  1870  were 
&53,13:)  Im^heU  of  wheat,  826,087  of  Indian 
com.  41ii.riiil  of  oato,  288,820  of  potatoes, 
910,876  IW.  of  butter.  875,877  of  wool,  and 
48.041  t<>n:<  of  hav.  There  were  7,486  horses, 
8,ai0  mildi  I'owfl,  11.360  other  cattle,  79,806 
sheep,  aud  9.81S  swine;  12  manufactories  of 
ngririiltural  implemelits,  4  of  boots  end  shoes, 
8  of  bricks.  31  of  carriages,  9  of  barrels  and 
cofiks,  18  uf  furniture,  12  uf  Iron  caatings,  18 
of  sailtlicry  and  harness,  8  of  sashes,  doors,  and 
bli[ids.  1 1  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron,  8  of 
u-ixillen  i.'"<'>ls,  18  Hour  mills,  S  breweries,  8 
planing  mills,  and  50  saw  mills.  Capital,  Flint. 
craHilS  thu  name  of  the  first  book  in  the 
Bible,  dencilinii  Id  Greek  "  the  generation," 
i.  r.,  the  ai'coimt  of  the  generation  or  pro- 
diK-tiim  of  all  iliing<<.  In  Ilebrew  Bibles  it  is 
colled  Utreihith.  sijinifying  "  in  the  beginning," 
liecuuse  it  commences  with  that  wonl.  By 
•oiiie  .Jewish  writers  it  is  also  called  Salter 
yettiivih,  tlir>  hiiuk  of  creation.  Its  history 
goes  back  til  the  very  earlifst  ages  of  the  hu- 
man Ricf.  and  covers  a  period  of  npward  of 
2.300  Teiirs :  ti'ving  an  account  of  the  creation, 
the  fail  of  in:iti.  the  religion,  arta,  settletoents, 
gcnealiiiiios.  cormplion,  and  destrncticm  of  the 
antvdiUivifin  ivurlii  ;  of  the  repeopling  and  di- 
vision of  the  earth,  the  dli>persion  of  its  inhab- 
itants the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  the  rise 
and  prrM^t'S:!  uf  the  Hebrew  nation,  to  the 
death  of -Iiweph,— For  all  i|uestioiis  relating  to 
the  niithiiMlitp  and  authenticity  of  the  book, 

GESDiT  (in  this  i-ountry  commonly  written 
Ge.seti.  Mawri  rbarlr*,  a'French  diplomatist, 
born  in  Vi-r-iiiilli'.''.Jal).  8,176.>.die<lat^ohndack, 
I{*.n-.*Iner <■■>..  N.  Y.,  July  14. 1834.  Althonjih 
his  fallitT  was  :iltaehi.Hl  lo  the  court  and  bis 
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sister,  Mme.  Camnan,  was  in  the  serriee  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  na  made  himself  known  by 
bis  republican  opinions.  In  April,  1789,  he 
was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  ntnation  soon  be- 
came uncomfortaoie ;  in  1791  he  was  informed 
by  Count  Ostermann,  miniater  of  Catharine  II, 
that  bo  would  better  not  appear  again  at  the 
court;  and  in  July,  1792,  he  was  fbrmolly 
dismissed.  On  bis  return  to  France  he  waa 
apfXHQted  ambsModor  to  Holland ;  bat  before 
gomg  thither  he  received  (December,  1799)  hia 
nominataon  as  minister  to  the  TTnitod  Stoteo. 
He  arrived  in  April,  1798,  at  Gharieston,  S.  0,, 
where  he  was  oordially  welcomed.  On  lli^ 
20  he  had  a  binmphant  reception  in  Pbiw- 
delnbia;  the  citizens  presented  him  with  on 
address  congratulating  France  upon  obtl^niDC[ 
the  freedom  she  had  nelped  the  United  Statca 
to  secure.  Enooaroged  by  these  demotislr*- 
tions  of  popular  feeing,  Genest  thought  he 
could  eanty  persuade  the  American  people  to 
embark  in  the  cause  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proclamation  of  neutrality  recently 
issued  by  President  Washington.  lie  openly 
maintained  that  the  United  States  were  in  duty 
bound  to  side  with  France  against  England, 
and  bitterly  denounced  the  American  gorem- 
ment  for  wont  of  sympathy  toward  the  French 
republic,  lie  even  fitted  oot  privateers  from 
Charleston,  to  cmiae  agunst  thevenaels  of  na- 
dona  then  at  peace  with  the  United  6tate^  and 
to  projeot  hostile  expeditions  against  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  tlien  colonies  of  t^pain.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  imprudent  measure*  Wash- 
ington demanded  and  obtained  his  recall. 
Genest  decided  not  to  return  to  France,  settled 
in  the  state  of  Kew  York,  was  naturalized, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  George  Clinton.  ' 

fiEKEF  (genttta.  Cuv.),  a  digitigrade  carniv- 
orous mammal  of  the  family  rirerriifa,  inhabit- 
ing Africa,  and  occasionally  found  in  southern 


principal 
■a  which 


difference  being  that  the  anal  pon 
contiuns  the  glan<ls  secreting  the  odorons  aob- 
stance  b  morh  less  developed  and  pcpmiaeBt 
in  the  genet  than  in  the  civet.    The  conunon 
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penct  of  Borbary  (ri'rem*  genttta,  Linn. ;  G.  ' 
tul'jiirit,  C'liv.)  IB  fuliy  graj,  tritb  blackish 
Rpots;  the  tait  is  nenrly  as  Iodr  as  tlie  IkmI/, 
with  loni;  hair  and  111  or  11  dark  and  light 
rinjini:  the  lentrtli  of  the  l>od7i!)  about  it  foot ' 
oDil  tlie  tail  Bl>out  tlie  same,  aad  tlie  hciglit  6 


in.  It  i»  ontr  Kcmi-caniiToroDS,  and  will  lire  in 
captivity  wholly  on  Tciretable  food.  ThoclawB 
are  hIiiiii>,  HCmi-rctractile,  and  well  adapted  for 
climbing ;  the  anat  secretion  lioa  a  rausk?  odor ; 


of  the  wcuicl  trilie:  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  Ib 
tMinii-tiincs  eni[>lored  to  raicli  rnts  and  mice  in 
liDUses;  tlic  iii-riiHl  of  gestation  in  captivity  is 
about  fiiiirninnths.  The  pale penetCr.  ■•irnrgn- 
leutit.  Fisclicr),  or  fossane,  rescinbleB  tlie  for- 
iDcr  Hiiccie^  and  in  reddish  gray  with  pale 
Bpiits  alHive  the  eyee,  brown  ban<ls  anil  i>]>ots 
on  the  body  and  linibs,  and  an  obscurely  ringed 
tail.  Bdlli  opecics  prcj  upon  small  mammals, 
liirdK,  and  reptilL>s,  and  ore  not  averse  to  A-uita. 
Several  other  siiucies  are  descrilicd. 

GESEVl,  a  S.  E.  connty  of  Alabama,  border- 
injt  on  Florida  and  intereectcd  by  the  Choctaw- 
hiitclieo  anil  Pea  livers;  area,  aboni  6S0  sq.  m. ; 
imp.  in  1B70,  2,93T,  of  whom  227  were  colored. 
I'ine  forests  abound;  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
pimr.  llie  cliief  productions  in  IBTO  were 
r>.t,i'ht2  bnohcls  of  InOian  com.  4,1100  of  oats. 
2:2.<i3<.i  of  utreet  potatoes,  4.T40  of  [teas  and 
Unns,  42t>  luiles  of  cotton,  and  40,r.57  lbs,  of 
rii-e.  There  were  2,14«  milcli  cows,  B.125 
■ithtir  cattle.  4.iii  sheei>.  8.674  swine,  and  40S 
lii)m.>i).    C»[iital,  (ieneva. 

CR.tET.4,  a  village  of  Untario  co.,  New  York, 
Wautinilly  Mtnatv<l  at  tlie  X.  W.  extremity  of 
t^eiieca  lake,  on  the  New  York  CeTitral  and 
the  (ienevu  and  Ithaca  railroads.  Inii  m.  E.  of 
Iliiffnlii:  |i<>p.  in  1H7o.  5..'r>l.  The  principal 
Mtn.t.-t  rinis  imrallcl  witli  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
at  un  elevation  of  lO'l  ft.,  and  from  many  of 
the  residences  terraced  gardens  extenil  to  the 
shore.  It  connnand#  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
and  of  the  siirronnding  country.  Geneva  is 
liuudsuiiiuly  liiiilt,   aud  contains  many  large 


stores.  One  of  tlifl  Epiacopal  chmrbH  is  ■ 
fine  stone  atraetnre  in  Gothic  rtile,  and  wu 
built  at  an  eijicase  of  $40,000.  Stcamcn  ply 
daily  on  the  lake,  whicb  \m  open  tbrva^A 
the  year,  lietween  Genera  and  Vatkinai  st 
the  opposite  eitremitj,  tonrhing  at  intcfiBcA- 
ate  places.  There  are  six  hotelo,  two  ntfiiwri 
banks,  gas  works,  marble  worka.  two  ina 
works,  bending  works,  «  floDr  mill,  a  ^ 
house,  &o.  The  nursery  bnsinma  is  the  eM 
branch  of  industry,  employing  13  finn*  ul 
many  individuals.  The  noneriea  cover  vn 
8,000  acres,  and  famish  ocenpction  to  ha 
600  to  TOO  men  and  boys.  The  ralne  of  it* 
stock  is  about  91,800,000,  and  the  uunal  ikf- 
mcnta  of  trees,  Ac.,  amoimt  to  over  (30ti^<*t 
Kobart  Free  college  (called  Genera  colkfc  ti 
1652)  waa  esiabliahea  here  in  1824,  ■ndM'  iki 
direction  of  Episcopaliana,  and  in  1BT2  bil 
0  profeswrs,  M'  atndenta,  a  librair  of  \t.M 
Tolumes,  and  a  well  appointed  obacnrsuvr. 
The  union  puUio  school,  a  fine  brick  baiUiif 
costing  ^80,000,  and  Its  four  braBchei.  ban 
about  1,200  pufdls.  A  Romao  Catholic  KbMl 
is  in  process  of  erection.  There  are  two  )fi- 
vate  acbools  for  giiis  and  one  for  hoyt.  tn 
weekly  newspapers,  and  dgbt  cl  u, 

CJEKEf  A  (Fr.  GtniM;  Oer.  &<v  i  ■       S*-- 
vra).    L  A  canUin  of  SwitsetiaBd,  b       ri  K 
t)y  Vand  and  tiia  lake  of  Getwra, 
other  sides  by  France ;  area,  lOB  mL        •■> 
in  1870,  08,239,  of  whom  47  <*       t      ' 
lies,  48,080  Prateftant^  TTl  I 
denominations,  and  M)  -I* 
Christians;  20.20S  fi  >  • 

Gennan,  131  Italian,  i       <  .«.    , 

antry  speak  a  patoib  ■       u 
what  that  spoken  in  tbn  » 
of  France  and  Vand.    T 
monntains,  and  its  liigl        i      •! 
SOO  ft.  shove  the  lak&     tu^ 
stony,  and  therefore  not  nr^ 

qnence  of  the  excellent  I        .^tk 
resemtile*  a  gard«L    The  j  ,  • 

southwesterly  tnm  the  I  »■  u«  i^ 
ccives  the  Arre,  Naste  de  \  «  Av 

don,  and  Laire.    The  euteis  -m       liimm 
tiiree  districts  and  etoitaina  '      Cw 
81  of  them  the  Catholiea  are  ■  7, 

IT  tlie  Protestants.    The  1  1 1 

RB  or  secondary  sehoals  '     ,  r— >■> 
schools  with  0,000  pop         1        rv 
espenditnres  are  ahont  s,        <> 
ally,  the  public  debt  aboat 
The  legislature,  called  Om  gknra  n^ 
sists  of  one  representatlre  for  ercn 
ilanis.     Genera  waa  the  8nt  8« 
introduce  trial  by  JniT  (1H4L 
liberal  intlDence  npon  flie  ~- 

the  promnl^ation  of  the  few       ma 
1648.    The  canton       da  ^ 
tower  house  of  the  a< 
contingent  to  the  attuj  vm  ■«       h 
The  Protestant  ebsit' 
consistory,  whkh  is 
points  an  eiecntlre  < 


coni|Kiseil  of  23  lay  nienibcn  and  6  dergTmen. 
Tlie  campiignU  dts  ptutevrt,  which  compmea 
all  clurio'iix-'n  ami  professors  of  theoto^,  pre- 
aidea  ovi-r  the  rtligions  instraccioii  of  the  not- 
estant  populatioQ,  and  controls  eccleaiaatical 
appoint ineuts.  The  Catholics  of  the  canton, 
who  sre  divided  into  28  pariabea,  formerly  be- 
lonttod  to  the  diocese  of  Lansanno.  In  ](t72 
the  poiw  erecled  it  into  a  diocese,  a  meaanre 
which  the  i^vernmont  of  tlie  canton  denounced 
OS  contrary  to  the  kw,  innsting  that  a  new 
(liocesH)  could  be  erected  only  with  the  eoniant 
of  tlie  iiovemnient.  The  free  "  Evangelical 
Cbiircb,"  u'hicb  is  unconnected  with  the  state, 
has  a  theolinrical  school  in  the  dtj  of  Greneva, 
and  bad  Id  18TS  eijibc  cler^men.  The  admin- 
istration of  education  is  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
government,  but  the  parislies  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  toward  it«  rapport    IL  A  city, 
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capital  of  the  canton,  at  the  W.  eztremtty  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  the  RhAne  issues 
from  it,  and  3  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Arve;  pop.  in  1870,  48,774,  of  whom  35,807 
were  Protestants,  20,284  Catholics,  CIS  mem- 
l>ers  of  other  Christian  denominatiuoB,  and  574 
Jews  and  other  non-Cbriatiana.  Including  the 
lubnrbH,  tbe  population  in  18T0  was  57,697. 
The  old  city,  on  tbe  leR  bank  of  tbe  Rb6ne,  is 
billy  and  narrow.  It  was  enlarged  in  1S60  by 
the  oonvereionof  the  fortifications  into  prom- 
enades and  qiujs.  On  the  right  bank  is  the 
more  modem  Dart,  where  the  atreeta  are  mort- 
ly  straight  and  wide.  The  two  palts  are  con- 
nected bysiibridgeiL  The  Mont  Blanc  bridge, 
near  the  lake,  it  magnificent.  The  catbedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  erected  In  tbe  bc^inotitg 
of  the  121b  century,  in  tbe  Bjiantine  style,  ia 
believed  to  occupy  the  rite  of  an  ancient  tem- 


ple of  Apnllii.  The  hi'itel  do  ville  formerly  hod  I 
a  nninlier  of  inclinuil  planes  without  steps,  | 
cnnltlinK  the  apvA  senators  to  ride  up  to  tbe  | 
hi(che->t  story  in  their  litters  or  even  on  horse- 
back. The  public  library  contains  nliout  60,000 
voluuK-s  and  U'lO  i\»6.  The  Uusi-e  Rath  is 
nuiucd  after  its  founder  and  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts  On  n  sniiiII  ii<land  of  tbe  Rhone,  below 
tbe  Jlont  Blanc  briiltN,  stands  a  monument  to 
niin«ii>-aii.  wliii  was  Inim  in  Geneva  in  1712. 
Of  thf  chnrclies  in  (ienevn,  the  Reformed  have 
nevoii,  tliu  CHtholic!)  three;  there  are  also  one 
Eniflish  and  <>[ie  (irvbk  chnri'Ii,  and  a  sjna- 
gufiue.  In  M73  iilt  the  Catholic  churches 
pa^iril  into  tbe  liands  of  the  Old  Catholics,  as 
thi'V  iiloui-  t'xik  part  in  the  election  of  pastors 
i.r.i.TeiI  lis-  tbe  new  cliurcb  Inw  of  Ibe  canton. 
'  Geni-va  bii->  celebrated  private  scboola,  which 


attract  many  pupils  tram  abroad,  and  comtner- 
ciuJ,  industrial,  artistic,  and  murical  schools. 
Tbe  university  of  Geneva  was  founded  in  1S68, 
and  was  reorganiud  by  Calvin  and  Beia.  Tbe 
college  attached  to  it  resembles  the  English 
Eton  and  Westminster  schools,  and  in  conduct- 
ed by  masters  (reyenteM),  under  the  direction 
of  a  rector,  a  principal,  and  tlie  professors  of 
the  university.  The  studies  at  tlie  university 
embrace  belles-lettres,  nliilosniiby  and  science, 
divinitv.  and  law.  The  environs  of  Geneva 
are  dotted  with  villas.  Tbe  snburl>  Plainjia- 
lais  is  reftularly  built,  and  had  about  8,000  U- 
babitant*.  Lea  Earn  '^'ive^  a  suburb  on  tbe 
road  to  Chomouni,  has  a  population  of  about 
6,000.  In  tbe  vicinity  is  a  celebrated  lunatic 
aoylum  in  a  mafcniticent  edifice. — (ieneva  ba* 
long  been  celebrated  fur  its  manuEsctnre  of 
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watches,  jewelry,  and  musical  boxes,  employ- 
ing about  3,000  •])crsons,  who  make  more  tlian 
100,000  watches  a  year,  and  work  up  annual- 
ly about  75,000  ounces  of  gold,  5,000  marks  of 
silver,  and  §200,000  worth  of  precious  stones. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  velvet,  silk 
goods,  India  stutfs,  hats,  leather,  cutlery,  tire- 
anus,  chronometers,  and  mathematical,  musi- 
cal, and  surgical  instruments.  Geneva  became 
a  free  port  in  1854.  The  transit  trade  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  neighborhood  of  France  and 
Italy  gives  rise  to  active  smuggling.  The  for- 
warding, commission,  and  banking  business, 
especially  the  latter,  are  of  great  magnitude. 
Geneva  is  also  the  principal  telegra])h  station 
and  the  focus  of  the  railways  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  central  point  of  the  federal  postal  and 
customs  union. — Calvin  lived  in  Geneva,  and 
Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  champ 
du  hourreavy  the  ancient  place  of  execution, 
outside  the  walls.  John  Knox  was  made  a 
citizen  of  Geneva  in  1558.  Among  the  distin- 
guished persons  born  in  the  city  are  Jean 
Jacques  liousseau,  Necker,  the  naturalists  Do 
Saussure,  Deluc,  Bonnet,  IJuber,  and  De  Can- 
dolle ;  Dmnont,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  of 
Jeremy  Bentham ;  Sismondi  the  historian ;  and 
Albert  Gallatin,  the  American  statesman.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  died  and  was  buried  in  Ge- 
neva. Guizot  the  French  statesman,  whose 
mother  found  an  asylum  in  Geneva,  received 
his  early  education  there. — Geneva  is  supposed 
to  have  fonned  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Al- 
lobroges.  It  was  subjected  to  the  Romans 
about  122  B.  C.  The  citv  was  burned  du- 
ring  the  reign  of  Ileliogabalus,  and  rebuilt  by 
Aurelian,  who  gave  it  many  privileges  and 
called  it  Aurclianum  Allobrogum.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Burgnndians,  and  in  the  6th  to  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom.  The  republic  of  Geneva  ori^a- 
ted  in  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  town, 
to  which  Charlemagne  granted  certain  privi- 
leges, subordinate  to  the  bishop,  who  was  called 
prince  of  (Geneva,  and  was  an  immediate  feu- 
datory of  the  (Jerman  empire.  Dissensions  oc- 
curred on  many  occasions  between  the  citizens 
and  the  bishops  on  one  side,  and  the  counts 
c»f  (lenevois,  who  ruled  the  adjoining  province 
of  Savoy  and  claimed  juris<liction  over  Geneva, 
on  the  other.  After  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  the  counts  cif  (Jenevois,  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
were  appointed  tlieir  successors  by  the  German 
emperor  Sijrismund  (1422).  Hence  the  claim 
of  Savoy  upon  Geneva,  from  which  the  (Jene- 
vans  could  only  free  themselves  after  several 
centuries  by  alliances  with  other  Swiss  states, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  reformation.  The  bishop 
of  Geneva  was  expelled  in  15:J4.  Through 
the  zeal  of  William  Farel,  the  new  service  of 
the  refoniu-d  religion  was  established  in  August^ 
l"):Jo.  But  the  old  parties,  the  partisans  of 
Savoy  and  the  national  party,  rea|)peare<l  un-  " 
der  new  t'onns  and  fomented  <liscord.  Farel 
prevailed  upon  Calvin,  who  came  to  Geneva 
in  AuLni<t,  lo'6C}^  to  remain  there,  and  eventu- 


ally made  himself  the  temporal  u  wcil  m 
spiritual  ruler  of  the  town.  Gcfwri  1 
the  leader  of  religion  and  the  model  of 
in  Earope,  the  home  of  literature  and 
and  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism.  An  iom 
of  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  upon  GeaeTaibh 
cember,  1602)  was  gallantlj  repelled,  iiid  t^ 
victory  then  achieved  ia  atiU  coauatmtMbtL 
The  independence  of  Geneva  was  soimbIt 
recognized  by  the  house  of  Savoj  in  1751.  lit 
government  of  the  city  fell  into  the  hsadi  ti 
patrician  families^  as  everywhere  else  ia  Svin- 
erland,  and  the  history  of  thia  oentnrr  timii 
a  list  of  fierce  and  often  bloody  atm^to  to  it- 
gain  the  old  rights  and  privilefrea  bdonp^li 
the  people.  In  1782  the  administrstion  ftgt$ 
obtained  the  interference  of  France,  Sarfin^ 
and  Bern,  who  sent  troopa  into  Geneva  lad  i^ 
pressed  the  democrats.  In  oonseqncncc,  sbsrt 
1,000  Gene vese  .applied  for  permiasioD  to  ■rt* 
tie  in  Ireland,  and  the  Iri^  parliament  narf 
£50,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  jovnv; 
and  gave  them  lands  near  Waterford ;  batdiv 
soon  abandoned  the  settlement.  Other  ft^ 
tives  stirred  up  the  French  repoblicaBstoaii 
Geneva  to  France,  and  in  1 798  the  tova  va 
occupied  by  French  troopa  and  incorpirtrf 
with  France  as  a  part  or  the  depaitiaalrf 
L^man.  After  the  overthrow  of  Kapolnak 
joined  the  renewed  Swiaa  confederacy  (MmA 
20,  1816),  and  several  placea  which  hai  kh 
merly  belonged  to  France  and  Safor  *** 
added  to  its  territory.  A  new  and 
era!  constitution  waa  adopted 
The  Geneva  convention  of  186^ 
an  agreement  among  the  J  oiu  m 
consider  the  edificet  and  mj 

cal  departments  strictly  nchi 
In  1868  naval  wars  were  ••-ci       j 
this  treaty.    The  Unit  ki««,  hv«< 

not  jobi  in  it.    In  Det;^     u«r.  1671. 
of  arbitration  on  the  i 
sisting  of  five  memi        swww 
emments  of  the  Uni        I     »«-».  ^n 
Italy,  Switzerland,  i  a  t  • 

deposed  dnke  of  BtiuibMJCA.        li       ^ 
Aug.  19,  1873,  and  left  to  t       dt/ 
fortune,  about  100,000,000 : 

GEKETiy  Lake  ely  or  I  (amt, , 

Lemanu$\  the  largest  Iwmc  i     9« 
tending  in  the  form  of  a  ci  i 

horns  toward  the  i      ii.  bet     v      r 
the  south,  and  the  <     it       vi 
and  Valais.    Its  N.  w     i. 
53  m.  long,  exclusive  «m  t^ 
its  S.  shore  it  mea      ea  48       ^ 
varies  from  8  or  v 
near  the  £.  and  1  uie 

area,  about  240  sq.  w. 
which  is  on  a  line  b     re 
is  about  1,000  ft.;  „ 

ft.    Its  elevation  abuvv  uie  ^ 
ft.,  but  in  summer,  wl 
melt,  it  sometimes  rv       p 
(»ther  periods  it  preb 
of  the  lake,  naoit  c  , 
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curious  phenomenon  of  a  rise  and  fall  of  from 
2  to  5  ft.  in  the  course  of  25  minutes.  These 
clian^os  of  level,  called  Muhes,  have  never  heen 
fuliv  a(Tounte<l  for,  hut  are  8upf>osed  to  be  ow- 
in^r  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  ditterent  parts  of  the  surface.  They  are 
independent  of  the  wind,  and  most  frequent 
when  the  clouds  are  low  and  heavy.  The  lake 
is  never  frozen  over,  thoujrh  ice  forms  in  win- 
ter near  its  lower  extremity.  Its  waters  are 
pure  and  bri;:ht  blue,  like  those  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Uhone  enters  it  at  the  £.  end 
a  dark  niuddv  stream,  and  leaves  it  near  Ge- 
neva  perfectly  pellucid  and  of  the  finest  azure 
hue.  The  di'-hris  brouj^ht  down  by  this  stream 
are  deposited  around  the  upper  end,  and  have 
ina<lo  considerable  encroachments  upon  its  ba- 
sin. l*(»rt  Vnlais,  1^  m.  inland,  was  formerly 
situate<I  on  the  shore,  and  the  waters  are  said 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  Bex,  12  m.  up  the 
Kh/>ne.  About  40  small  streams  discbarge 
themselves  into  this  lake.  It  has  fewer  fish 
than  oth(T  Swiss  lakes,  but  contains  excellent 
trout,  ]Mke,  carp,  and  perch,  and  a  kind  of  sal- 
mon. Stoamt* rs  ply  daily  between  Geneva  at 
the  W.  and  Villeneuve  at  the  E.  end.  The 
scenery  is  an  unfailing  theme  of  admiration  to 
travellers.  On  the  north  are  beautiful  vino- 
covered  hills  slotted  with  villages;  opposite, 
the  abrupt  ditls  of  the  Chablais  rise  6,000  ft. 
above  the  lake.  The  majestic  Alps  are  seen 
beyond  them  throuj?h  the  openings.  On  the 
east,  between  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Dent  de 
Mordc-s  and  the  Dent  du  Midi,  about  9,000  ft. 
high,  a  narrow  pass  opens  into  Valais,  while  at 
the  \V.  end  the  lake  narrows  almost  to  a  point, 
and  terminates  among  the  pleasant  slopes  on 
which  stand  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Geneva. 
The  lake  is  famous  in  literary  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  XoureUe  Ilehise,  and  for  the  abode 
in  its  vicinity  of  many  celebrated  authors. 

GENEVIEVE.  I.  The  patron  saint  of  Paris,  born 
in  Nanterre  about  42*2,  died  in  Paris  in  512. 
According  to  the  most  common  tradition,  her 
parents,  Severus  and  Gerontia,  were  very  poor, 
and  (TeneviO-ve's  early  occupation  was  tending 
Hocks.  On  the  summit  of  Mont  ValC'rien  is  a 
field  which  still  bears  her  name,  as  well  as  a 
spring  and  grotto  at  its  foot.  In  her  15th  year 
she  was  dedicated  to  the  divine  service  by 
St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre.  She  predicted  in 
449  the  invasion  of  the  Iluns  under  Attila,  and 
when  in  451  he  threatened  to  attack  Paris,  her 
prayers  were  lK.'lieved  to  have  saved  that  city. 
j\?ain.  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Franks  under  Clovis,  she  animated  the 
couraire  of  the  citizens,  and  contrived  to  in- 
tPKluce  into  the  city  a  supply  of  provisions. 
When  Paris  fell,  (Tenevieve'sintercefesiyn  saved 
the  vanquished  from  harsh  measures.  She  was 
revere<l  by  Clovis,  and  was  buried  near  him 
in  the  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  which 
he  had  built,  and  which  together  with  the  ad- 
joining ai»bey  bore  her  name.  Her  shrine, 
said  to  be  the  w(»rk  of  St.  £loi,  was  replaced  in 
the  I'ith  century  by  one  much  larger  and  richer, 
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which  was  long  considered  the  palladium  of 
Paris.  It  was  sent  to  the  mint  in  1791,  and  the 
relics  it  contained  were  burned.  A  monumen- 
tal church,  begun  by  the  architect  Soufilot  in 
1757,  was  named  the  Pantheon  in  1791,  and 
restored  to  public  worship  in  1852,  under  the 
title  of  St.  Genevieve.  The  stone  sarcophagus 
which  formerly  contained  her  remains  has  been 
transferred  to  the  church  St.  £tienne-du-Mont. 
The  life  of  St.  Genevieve,  written  by  her  con- 
temporary Genesius,  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal simplicity  by  the  Bollandists,  and  repub- 
lished in  1648  in  the  Acta  JSanctorum,  Her 
feast  is  celebrated  on  Jan.  8.  IL  A  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  bom  about  680.  Ha- 
giographers  and  historians  have  spoken  of 
Genevidve  de  Brabant  sometimes  as  a  canon- 
ized saint,  sometimes  as  only  beatified;  the 
Bollandists  say  her  feast  was  kept  in  April ; 
but  she  was  never  acknowledged  as  a  saint  by 
Rome.  Her  history,  the  subject  of  so  much 
romance  and  poetry,  may  thus  be  condensed 
from  the  best  sources.  She  was  married  about 
700  to  Sigfrid,  count  palatine  of  Oftendick  in 
the  territory  of  Treves.  He  was  summone<l 
to  attend  Charles  Martel  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Saracens,  leaving  his  wife  and  es- 
tates to  the  guardianship  of  one  of  his  knights 
named  Golo.  The  lady,  whose  pregnancy  was 
not  known  to  her  husband,  had  now  to  resist 
the  criminal  solicitations  of  Golo,  who  after 
the  birth  of  her  boy  accused  her  of  adultery, 
and  obtained  from  Sigfrid  an  order  to  put 
mother  and  child  to  death.  Instead  of  execu- 
ting this  onler,  Golo  abandoned  them  in  a  for- 
est, where  they  subsisted  for  several  years, 
until  they  were  discovered  by  Sigfrid  during  a 
hunt,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  to  his  cas- 
tle of  Hohen-Simmem.  Genevieve,  in  thanks- 
giving for  her  preservation,  had  a  chapel  built 
on  the  spof  which  had  sheltered  her  babe  and 
herself.  The  ruins  of  this  chapel,  called  Frau- 
enkirchen,  are  still  visible,  and  contain,  togeth- 
er with  the  despoiled  tombs  of  Genevi6ve  and 
Sigfrid,  an  altar  on  which  are  rudely  sculp- 
tured the  main  facts  of  their  history. 

GENGHIS  (or  Zlsgfe)  KHAN,  an  Asiatic  con- 
queror, bom  about  1160,  died  in  August,  1227. 
His  father  was  the  chief  of  a  horde,  consisting 
of  numerous  families  or  clans,  and  tributary  to 
the  khan  of  eastem  Tartary.  When  bom,  the 
child  had  his  band  full  of  blood ;  and,  [deased 
by  the  interpretation  of  this  sign  as  a  predic- 
tion of  conquest  and  glory,  the  father  procured 
for  Genghis,  or,  as  be  was  then  called,  Temud- 
jin,  an  able  teacher,  who  soon  developed  in 
him  a  talent  for  government  and  war.  Te- 
mudjin  was  only  in  his  14th  year  when  he 
succeeded  his  father,  and  after  some  reverses 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  70  of  whose  chiefs  are  said  to  have  been 
thrown  into  kettles  of  lH>iling  water  at  his 
command.  Against  a  league  of  more  numerous 
tribes  he  was  also  victorious,  but  was  unable 
to  subdue  them,  and  compelled  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  Vang  or  Ung,  the  great  khan  of 
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the  Kcraite  Tartars.  Temudjin  supported  him 
in  his  turn  in  different  wars,  and  received  the 
daughter  of  the  khan  in  marriage.  But  his 
bravery,  liberality,  and  success  soon  made  him 
an  object  of  envy  and  fear ;  a  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  khan  lost  his  army  on  the  battle 
field,  and  his  life  while  in  flight.  Another 
enemy  of  Temudjin,  Tayan,  khan  of  the  Nai- 
man  Tartars,  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  and 
aft^^r  the  battle  of  Altai,  which  gave  Temu<3yin 
a  great  part  of  Mongolia  and  the  capital  Kara- 
korum.  In  the  next  spring  he  held  a  great  as- 
sembly of  his  nation  at  Blun-Yuldad,  his  capi- 
tal, where  the  representatives  of  all  the  hordes 
appeared  and  proclaimed  him  their  great  khan. 
Then,  obeying  the  words  of  a  shaman  (inspired 
man),  w)io  promised  him  the  conquest  of  the 
earth,  ho  adopted  the  title  of  Genghis  (great- 
est), and  gave  to  his  people  that  of  Mongols 
(the  bold).  lie  organized  their  civil  and  mili- 
tary system,  and  laid  down  a  code  of  laws 
which  is  still  known  in  Asia  under  his  name, 
and  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  one  God  and 
the  monarchy  of  one  great  khan,  to  be  elected 
from  the  reigning  family  by  the  kuraltaiy  or 
assembly  of  the  nation.  It  grants  great  priv- 
ileges to  the  nobles,  allows  polygamy,  forbids 
to  conclude  peace  except  with  the  vantiuished, 
and  conmiands  the  delivery  of  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  government  in  times  of  peace,  and 
when  no  national  hunts  are  held.  He  granted 
equal  rights  to  every  religion,  and  admitted 
men  of  talents  or  merit  to  his  court,  whatever 
their  creod.  Appreciating  the  wisdom  of  other 
nations,  he  caused  many  celebrated  books  to 
be  translated  from  foreign  languages.  Ambi- 
tion soon  prompted  him  to  new  expeditions. 
The  annexation  of  the  Ugrian  or  central  Tar- 
tars served  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Tar- 
tary  ;  he  now  commenced  that  of  China,  passed 
the  great  wall,  vancjuished  the  o|^posing  ar- 
mies, plundered  and  <lestroyed  90  cities,  re- 
duced to  ashes  snuiUer  towns  and  villages,  and 
carried  away  multitudes  of  children,  who  were 
destroyed  in  the  homeward  march,  besides  a 
vast  sjxjil  of  cattle,  gold,  silver,  and  silk.  In  a 
second  expedition  he  was  equally  successful. 
He  devastated  the  country,  and  in  1215  took 
Yehking  (now  Poking)  by  assault.  This  great 
city  was  pillaged  and  burned,  (iiving  the  com- 
mand in  the  east  to  his  son  Tutsliee,  (renghis 
now  turned  his  sword  to  the  west,  crushed 
some  revolted  trihe><  and  their  allies,  and  took 
a  Moody  revenge  l\>r  the  murder  of  his  am- 
bassadors on  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Kharesmia. 
A  vast  army,  and  the  cities  of  Bokhara,  Sa- 
marcand,  and  others,  oj>[»osed  him  in  vain. 
The  Mongols  conquered  an<l  devastated  the 
whole  countrv;  the  cities  were  destroved.  and 
with  them  immense  troMsures  of  easteni  science 
an<l  art ;  and  numberless  inhal»itants  were 
sl:tu;rhtered  or  carried  away  as  slaves.  An- 
otlier  Mt»ngol  army  marched  against  Ivaptchak, 
and  to<»k  l>erheiid  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  another  reduced  Iran  and  Astrakhan, 
and,  after  a  bloody  battle  on  the  Kalka,  south- 


em  Rnsaia;  another  continued  the  coAqioi 
of  China  and  rabdned  Corea.  The  contM 
N.  W.  of  India  were  alao  oonqnered,  ud  a 
expedition  agunst  that  oonntry  was  b^n. 
In  this  he  is  said  to  hsTe  ahured  the  te»rf 
Alexander  the  Great  in  a  aimilar  iiiidcrukii|: 
after  some  victories,  the  army  refmed  to  ad- 
vance further,  and  he  waa  compelled  lo  mai 
amid  -  terrible  difficalties.  He  then  tmid  kii 
arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Tangot  panl 
the  desert  of  Gobi  in  winter,  and  dcfieitai 
800,000  men  on  a  frozen  lake ;  the  Taitf 
dynasty  was  extirpated.  He  waa  nediiadif 
new  conqnesta  when  death  ended  hit  ramr. 
He  was  buried  in  his  native  home,  ud  to 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  songa,  and  «■§ 
historians  say  with  a  hecatomb  of  benainl 
yoang  girls.  His  empire  was  divided  taflf 
his  fonr  sons,  Oglatai,  choaen  great  kbn.  •*•- 
gatai,  Tuliii,  and  Tutshee,  whoae  armiei  mi 
completed  the  conqnest  of  China,  ovcrtbRv 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  made  the  saltan  of  Ie»- 
nium  tribatary,  and  x>enetrated  as  far  a#  Ai 
Oder  and  the  Danube. 

QEKlh    See  Mtthologt. 

GENUS,  HMU  St^haide  Dwral  * 
countess  de,  a  French  anthoresa.  dt-" 
Autun,  Jan.  25,  1746,  died  in  Pi 
1830.    She  had  a  taste  for  :.        ■ 

great  proficiency  on  the  harp,  auu  |      n 
other  instruments;    but  her    edoc  — - 

almost  entirely  neglected.'  When 
years  of  age  she  was  married  to  ka 
lart  de  Genlis,  a  friend  of  her  fat!       hii« 
fallen  in  love  with  her  on  seeing  Im  i 
Full  of  ambition,  she  then  devoted  he     u 
great  zeal  to  study.     By  the  infl     hoc 
aunt,  Mme.  do  Montesson,  who  v  n 

ly  secretly  married  to  the  dn»«>  %m  w 
she  was  in  1770  appointed  a  ladv       i 
in  the  household  of  his  da 
duchess  de  Chartrea,  hecai       w 
governess  of  the  daughter  Om  Jiat  p       mi 
was  formally  nominated  in  1788  b« 
de  Chartres  (afterward  duke  of  Oii 
omor "  of  his  three  sons,  the  eldi  h, 

was  afterward  King  Lonia  Phifip|«o. 
title  given  to  a  woman  gave  rise  to  ta 
scandal,  and  the  influence  abe  anba 
exercised  upon  the  political  c<       i 
ployer,  the  notorious  Philippe  j  » 

to  warrant  the  most  ii\jnrioaa  si;»..«««im^ 
ring  her  governorship  she  pnl      bed 
works  devoted  to  the  moral  eouo 
pupils — ^the  Th^dtre  d*edii<atiom^  Am 
tertii,  Adkle  et  Tklodar^  f^  wiiUmm 
te^iu — which  were  |        r:  11 

the  public,  and  wer«  i         j 
lard.   La  Ilarpe,  and  vua«r 
During  the  first  years  of  tL«  rv« 
procliuroed  her  liberal  opini< 
have  been  the  principal  i 
£^^alit6.    She  published  Cvn 
turn  dn  dauphin^  and  Lef9K9  d* 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
She  was,  however,  obUged  to 
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1703  retired  for  a  tcliilo  to  Switzerland,  and 
then  to  Altonn.     Amid  all  tier  troubles  bIio 
neglfcted  no  ojjportunitj'  of  mingling  in  world- 
]j  p1i>n»iirc9.    Durinfi;  this  i>criod  she  publisbed 
several  works,  among  wliirli  were  her  Here* 
ri«aleM,   Lr»  pftit*  emigres,   &nd  Le  petit  La 
Brayire.     Id  1800  she 
returned  to  Fmnce,  and 
was  wtll  received  by 
the    first   consul  ;     she 
was  nllon-cd  handsome 
apartments  at  the  arse- 
nal and  a  pen^iion  of         -  — 
6,000  francR,  to  which     . 
the  wifeof  Joncph  on  his 
Acces-iion  totliu  throne 
of  Naples  added  an  an- 
nnitv  of  3,0i]0.    In  ru- 
tnm   for  tliis  she   h.id 
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I  mnddy  at  the  north,  and  passes  ont  pnre  and 
'  bright  at  the  aonth.  The  wat«r  of  the  lake  u 
I  clear  and  sweet,  oicept  near  the  salt  spric^ 
and  where  it  is  defiled  by  the  drainage  of  Ti- 
berias. In  the  basin  of  the  lake  are  a  numbw 
I  of  warm  springs,  which  are  said  to  have  in- 


rendered  C"  Joseph  Ho- 
nnparte.  Tliia  period 
of  conipnrntivo  rejiose 
and  pnisjioritj  was  also 
one  of  lilerarv  activity ;  she  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, among  other  works,  Mlle^  Ae  Clermont, 
the  bfKt  of  her  performances,  which  ranks 
amonR  slatidard  novels  in  the  French  languaKO, 
Lit  duehette  de  La  VallUre,  Mmt.  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  Z«  liiyc  de  La  RoehetU.  Her  Hit- 
toire  <!/•  Henri  U  Grand  displeased  Napoleon, 
And  she  lost  her  pension  and  residence.  At 
the  return  of  the  itoiirbons  the  Orleans  family 
contented  Ihenisctves  with  paying  a  small  pen- 
oiua  to  their  old  "povemor."  Iler  temi>er 
meanwhile,  whidi  never  had  been  very  gi-ntle, 
became  sullen  iind  unmanageable ;  her  iiiisan- 
tbrupy  increased  witli  years.  Her  wrath  was 
espcriallv  direrCed  n);ainst  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century ;  she  published  amended  nli- 
tioni,  with  critiiMl  noti-s,  of  several  works  of 
KonsMeitu  and  Voltaire,  imd  even  contemplated 
a  similnr  "  emcnchitioii "  of  tiio  Eneyetopidie, 
but,  u|ipallcd  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking', gave  it  up,  and  turned  her  pen  against 
the  most  jH>p«lar  ccinccinporury  authors.  Mmc. 
Ati  StaC-l,  IJynm.  Mir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lamar- 
tine  were  among  the  olijccts  of  her  attacks. 
Slio  was  III)  years  old  when  she  published  her 
historical  novel  Jennne  de  Franer,  and  over 
BO  when  lihe  comjileted  her  personal  Jlemoirea, 
in  10  large  8vo  vul,-, 

CFJiMSIRCT,  or  C«Kfsarrth.  Ukt  «f,  o.illed 
olw  the  sea  of  Chtnnereth  (lleb.  Yum  Kinne- 
relh  1,  the  sea  of  (JaliU-e.  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
by  the  Ar:.l.s  Ituhr  Tiibariyeh,  situated  in  Pal- 
estine. <n  rii.  N.  of  the  Deiul  sea.  The  lake  is 
iH'flr-shnped  :  the  gre:itest  width  is  «i  m.  from 
Mi-jdel  ( M.igdiiUl  to  KhiT-n ((Jerpesa) ;  the  ei- 
treriie  Ivtigtli  is  \Ti  tii.     Tlie  Jordan  caters  it 


creased  in  volume  and  temperature  after  the 
earthquake  of  183T,  which  laid  Tiberias  in 
ruins.  The  lake  does  not  appear  to  be  of  vol- 
canic origin,  but  simply  part  of  the  great  Jor- 
dan depression.  The  surrounding  hills  are  of 
a  uniform  brown  color,  and  are  limestone, 
capped  in  places  with  basalt ;  they  are  recessed 
from  the  shore,  or  rise  very  gradually  from  it, 
and  not  very  higli.  Its  level,  which  varies  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  is  between  GOO  and 
700  ft.  below  Uiat  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tliere 
is  little  variety  or  beauty  in  its  natural  features, 
and  the  interest  connected  with  it  springs  from 
its  associations,  especially  from  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  public  life  of  Christ  was  B|>ent 
on  its  shores.  The  lake  abounded  with  the 
choicest  kinds  of  fish,  as  it  does  now,  and  the 
southern  lurtion  cs|ierially  was  a  noted  fish- 
ing ground.  Populous  cities  and  villages  then 
nourished  around  it,  as  Tiberias,  Uagilala.  Ca- 
pernaum, Chorazin,  tlio  two  Uetlinaidas,  Gama- 
lo,  and  Hippos,  almost  alt  of  which  are  now 
uninhabited  ruins. 

GE.V01  (Ital.  Genora  ;  Fr.  Oenea  ;  anc.  Gr- 
niia).  I.  A  N.  W.  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  l>ordcring  on  the  provinces  of  I'orto 
Mnurizio,  C'otii.  Alessandria,  Pavia,  Piaccnza, 
Parma,  and  kfaisa  Carrara,  and  tlie  gulf  of 
Uenoa;  area,  l.riSfi  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1ST2.  T16.- 
2H4.  Tlic  provinc«  isdividi^  into  the  distrieta 
of  Albenga,  Chiavari,  Genoa.  Ix'vantv,  and 
Savona.  It  forms  a  narrow  coaft  land,  called 
Riviera  di  I^vante  and  Itlviera  di  Pooente, 
around  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  embraces  the 
former  duchy  of  Genoa.  The  rivers,  mwtly 
springing  froui  the  Aiiennines.  have  but  a  short 
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cniinio  tlirougli  tlii<<  provint^c,  either  emptying 
inlo  Iha  gulf  or  pnsu^ing  ovlt  to  tlio  tii!,jai;enl 
])roviDC<,«.  ARriL-utturo  iti  utiiin[iortant,  for 
want  nf  level  lunil.  but  tlic  IiHIh  uro  covcnil 
with  vines  and  olives,  nnd  furnisli  (k-liciile 
fruits  wliieh  arc  largely  exported ;  beo-keeping 
is  a  luerativo  iodUMtry  of  thu  mountain ei-rn. 
Tlieru  are  Nlver,  co|iper,  lead,  iiiaaganeM,  and 
coid  mines;  and  the  slute  quarriud  near  La- 
vaca 19  ecloliratcd  for  ita  deep,  iu3tn)U3  block 
color.  Tlie  Li)iurian  Apenniuca  touch  the  Li- 
gurian  Alps  uear  the  souri-eB  of  the  Uormida, 
where  the  roiid  from  Slillcsiino  to  Savona 
climbs  three  niotmtidn  ridj^js  from  1,000  to 
2,800  ft.  high.  From  hero  tlio  Ligiirian  Ajicn- 
uines  extend  aloa;;  the  coaBt  of  tbo  gulf  in 
three  distinet  ebnina,  separated  by  deep  de- 
pressions: the  Munte  S.  Giorgio,  N.  W.  of  Sn- 
vona;  Ennetta  and  lit-isa,  N.  W.  of  Voltri; 
Penello,  Orditano,  and  Seceo,  N.  W.  of  Genoa. 


Xorth  of  thin  city  are  the  Mont«  della  Borbr:- 
to,  S,433  ft.  higti,  and  the  Colli  del  Giun.  1.UT 
ft.,  with  a  double  pass  that  peniiitt«d  the  nc- 
stmction  of  a  turnpike  and  a  railwaj  to  At*- 
^iindria.  East  of  these  the  Apenninoi  n* 
much  higher.  N.  E.  of  Gi-noa  i*  Monte  Ab- 
tola,  4,151  ft.  high.  N.  E.  of  Chiarari.  tK«r 
the  boundary,  is  Monte  IViina,  S.300  fL  Lxt 
From  Genoa  to  Antivari,  and  from  Lava^i  k 
Spezia  and  Porto  Venerv,  t-lose  tn  the  nmt 
nro  mountain  chaini  3.0(H)  to  &,i>i>'>  ft.  Li£>. 
Tbo  mountainous  peninsulaii,  ruKofina  oj 
Castellona,  form  S.  E.  of  Gt-nnt  the  golfr  <4 
Kapallo  and  Spezia,  of  wliicli  th«  latter  it  a- 

frirtant  nsa  safe  and  comnii>diiiUB  port  tirtht 
talian  fleet.  A  railway  skirts  the  entire  cn«t 
I  of  both  lEivieraa,  and  runs  parallel  wiib  tb 
magnificent  highway  railed  the  Cornice  mL 
The  line  penetrates  numerous  promctniore  br 
.  more  than  SO  cuttings  and  tunnels,  maaj  dl 


them  of  considerable  Icni^th,  in  a  di^ance  of 
2i  III.,  between  Genoa  and  Uliiavari.  Another 
railway  throiigli  thu  province,  connecting  Ge- 
noa with  AK'iixniidi'iu,  has  nine  tunneU  between 
Anpiata  ami  the  capital.  Tlie  lost  tunnel  be- 
fore reacliiiig  Gi'iioa,  called  the  Gidlerio  dei 
Giovi,  ix  more  tlian  3  m.  long.  II.  A  city,  the 
cnpitiil  of  tliu  province,  on  the  S.  estrcmity  of 
tlie  gull'  of  thu  fxmie  name  ■  hit.  44'  24'  N., 
Ion.  8"  r)4'  K.;  pop.  in  1S72,  130,203.  It  is 
Bum>tinde(l  by  a  double  wall,  the  smaller  en- 
cireling  the  inner  city,  by  ramiiart^  and  exten- 
ri\-<i  outworks  detuehed  fiirts.  nii'I  ri-<)onbls, 
which  make  it  one  of  the  Iwxt  f'Ttilied  cities 
of  EuroiH'.  Its  largo  aeinicin-nhir  harbor  is 
dcfvmleil  by  two  converging  moles,  the  enst- 
trii  or  old.  iini)  the  western  or  ik-w..  In  the 
ln'i^ilit  of  bi-r  I'ower  thu  city  was  called  <ieno- 
vji  la  Siipirba  (the  priindj;  ami  tin.  designa- 
tion Jiiis  iiUu  been  used  tu  the  sense  of  "mag- 


nificent," on  acoonnt  of  bw  bM 
and  numeroDB  marble  mIiwh 
nde  is  the  rof  al  war  barbw  (t 
with  the  marine  aneoal.     (      u« 
the  free  harbor  (port*  fivntwt.    ' 
tie  walled  town  of  i  eootaii 

300  large  itorehonk      <      !  bo  ■ 
or  woman  is  allown  tv  • 
special  permission.    A  ti      i  m      ■ 
separates  the  harbor  froi_  Jta  m 
tbem  six  stories  big^  of  t      tIs  • 


Viewed  from  the  harbor,  tbe  m: 
an  ampbitheatrs,  with  its  al 
promenades,  and  girdeBft,  v 
furtifleations,  and  with  tbo  I      < 
Apennines  uid  the  ie»HM>i 
Alps  behind,  offen  one  oi 
moat  picturesque  ligfaU  In 
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Btrcets  are  mostlv  narrow,  irregular,  and  steep, 
paved  with  8mooth  slabs  of  lava,  witli  a  path- 
wav  of  !>rickH  in  the  centre  for  mules;  but  the 
vie  Hal!)i,  Nuova,  and  Nuovissiina  are  broad 
and  straitrht ;  an<l  the  more  modem  vie  Carlo 
Felice,  Carlo  Alberto,  Carretierra,  and  Giulia 
compare  favorably  with  the  chief  thoroughfares 
of  other  commercial  cities.  The  splendid  archi- 
tecture of  the  palaces,  the  external  frescoes  of 
the  houjio-*,  the  imposing;  religious  processions, 
and  the  varied  attire  of  the  passengers,  the  an- 
cient attractions  of  the  city,  are  all  gradually 
disappearing.  The  mezzarOy  the  long  white  veil 
with  which  the  women  formerly  covered  head 
and  shoulders,  is  now  rarely  seen  except  on 
Sun4lay  when  they  go  to  mass.  The  palaces 
were  once  renowned  for  their  artistic  riches,  but 
the  collections  are  constantly  diminishing,  and 
have  become  very  small.  The  most  striking  of 
the  palaces  is  the  palazzo  Doria,  in  a  conspic- 
nous  position  overlooking  the  sea.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1521)  by  the  renowned  Doria,  prince 
of  Melti ;  it  is  now  almost  abandoned,  and  re- 
tains but  few  traces  of  its  former  beautv.  The 
ducal  palace,  restored  in  1778  after  designs  by 
Simone  Carbme,  was  formerly  full  of  objects  of 
art,  which  have  been  removed,  some  of  them 
to  the  municipal  palace,  formerly  the  palazzo 
Doria  Tursi.  In  the  anteroom  of  the  hall  of 
the  town  council  are  a  bust  and  autograph 
letters  of  Columbus.  The  Carlo  Felice  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  theatres  in  the  king- 
dooQ.  That  of  Sant^  Agostino  is  built  entirely 
of  wood,  and  can  accommodate  2,000  specta- 
tors. A  new  cafe,  with  a  garden  and  fountains, 
IS  one  of  the  most  splendid  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  The  dogana^  or  custom 
boose,  is  the  ancient  edifice  of  the  bank  of  St. 
George,  and  has  in  the  hall  two  ranges  of 
statues,  larger  than  life,  of  the  Dorias,  Fies- 
chi,  Grimaldis,  and  other  renowned  person- 
ages of  the  old  republic.  Among  the  nume- 
rous churches,  that  of  Santa  Maria  di  Cari- 
gnano  is  prominent  for  architectural  beauty. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Lorenzo,  pre- 
sents a  strange  mixture  of  styles.  It  was  built 
in  the  11th  centurv,  and  has  been  restored 
many  times.  The  richest  part  is  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  into  which  no  woman 
can  enter  exce]>t  on  one  day  in  the  year,  in 
recollection  of  the  daughter  of  llerodias.  In 
it  is  preserved  the  micro  catino,  affirmed  to  be 
one  of  tlie  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solo- 
mon, and  the  vessel  from  which  Christ  ate  the 
pa.schal  lamb.  It  was  a  part  of  the  spoil  taken 
at  Cjcsarea  in  llol.  It  was  long  supposed  to 
be  cut  from  a"  single  emerald,  but  is  now 
known  to  be  glass.  In  the  piazza  di  Ac<|ua,  a 
public  promenade,  stands  a  statue  of  Columbus 
on  a  circular  pe<lestal  with  protruding  prows 
of  galleys;  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  kneels  the 
figure  of  America.  (Jenoa  has  a  imiversity 
with  an  observatory  and  a  library  of  50,000 
volumes,  a  naval  school,  a  lyceum,  technical 
sohooN,  seminarie*',  normal  schools,  and  many 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences. 


The  foundling  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick,  crippled,  insane,  and  deaf,  and 
poorhouses,  are  in  a  praiseworthy  condition. 
About  two  miles  from  the  city  is  the  campo  santo 
(cemetery),  with  a  magnificent  circular  chapel 
and  many  artistic  monuments  and  vaults.  The 
most  delightful  excursion  in  the  environs  is  to 
the  villa  Pallavicini  at  Pegli,  where  the  park 
extends  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  slopes 
of  the  coast,  affording  charming  views  of  Ge- 
noa, the  sea,  and  the  mountains.  Luxuriant 
vegetation,  kiosks  in  Pompeian,  Turkish,  and 
Chinese  styles,  a  mausoleum,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  burial  place,  and  a  stalactite 
grotto  heighten  the  interest  of  the  place. — The 
railway  to  Alessandria  brings  to  (renoa  a  large 
trade  with  the  provinces  of  northern  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Cotton 
industry  employs  about  3,000  workmen,  and 
about  9,000  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods.  There  are  large  establishments 
producing  lace,  embroideries,  and  filigree  work. 
The  hat  factories  exjwrt  yearly  about  100,000 
hats  to  South  America.  Other  considerable 
industries  are  the  extraction  of  oil,  the  fabri- 
cation of  soap,  the  preparation  of  chemicals, 
the  making  or  artificial  fiowers,  and  the  paclr- 
ing  of  candied  fruit.  The  furniture  factories 
employ  several  thousand  workmen,  and  the 
c(mstruction  ot^oats  an<l  ships  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  1871  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  50,000  were  launched.  Among 
them  were  two  iron  steamers,  the  first  iron 
vessels  built  in  Italy.  Genoa  is  a  free  port. 
About  7,000  sailing  vessels  of  700,000  tons,  and 
3,000  steamers  of  600,000  tons,  enter  every 
year.  In  1871  the  entries  of  vessels  engage<l 
in  foreign  trade  were  3,009,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  934,203;  the  tonnage  of  coasting 
vessels  entering  in  the  same  year  was  4<H{,205. 
The  total  imports  amounted  to  (;51,5(K),000; 
exports,  $22,250,000.  Numerous  lines  of  steam- 
ers ply  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  Civitd 
Vecchia,  Spezia,  Naples,  Messina,  Nice,  Tunis, 
and  other  ports  on  the  Mwliterranean.  The 
population  of  (ienoa  has  increased  but  little 
during  the  past  ten  years,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  octroi  duties  levied  on  almost  every- 
thing that  pjisses  the  gates.  To  escape  these, 
many  people  have  settled  in  the  neighboring 
communes,  and  Sampierdarena  and  other  vil- 
lages have  grown  largely  in  consequence. — The 
history  of  Genoa  may  be  traced  m  legendary 
traditions  to  a  time  preceding  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Livy  mentions  it  first,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  a  town  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  Romans.  It  was  subdne<l  and 
partly  destroyed  during  that  war  by  a  Cartha- 
ginian fieet,  which  sailed  from  the  Balearic 
isles  under  the  command  of  Mago ;  the  Romans 
rebuilt  it,  and  it  afterward  became  a  Roman 
municipium.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  an 
emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  ex- 
changed by  the  Ligurians  for  the  wine  and  oil 
of  other  parts  of  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  in- 
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vadiDg  Goths,  was  taken  by  the  Lombards  in 
the  7th  century,  and  conquered  from  them  in 
the  8th  by  Charlemagne,  who  appointed  a 
count  for  the  government  of  the  coast  of  Ligu- 
ria.  After  the  dismemberment  of  tlio  Prank- 
ish empire,  it  became  independent,  and  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Lombard  cities,  participating 
in  their  bloody  struggles  during  the  long  con- 
test for  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  between 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  Berengarii,  and 
others.  After  having  been  i>illaged  in  936  by 
the  Saracens,  Genoa  strengthened  its  navy, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pisa,  and  ex- 
I)elled  the  Mohammedans  from  the  islands  of 
Corsica,  Cupriya,  and  Sardinia  (1016-'21),  of 
the  two  former  of  which  it  kept  possession. 
But  the  increasing  maritime  importance  of 
the  Genoese  aroused  the  jealousy  of  their  com- 
mercial neighbors,  and  they  had  to  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  power  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  against  tlie  rival  re- 
public of  Pisa,  and  in  its  eastern  part  against 
Venice.  The  hostilities  with  the  former  com- 
menced in  the  ye^r  1070.  The  services  of  the 
Genoese  in  the  first  crusade  were  rewarded 
with  a  strip  of- the  coast  of  Palestine.  After 
the  second  war  with  Pisa  (in8-'32)  they  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  with  a  large  tleet  carrying  a  land  force 
of  12,000  men,  conquered  the  illand  of  Minorca 
(1146),  Almeria(1147),  where  they  found  im- 
mense booty,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Catalo- 
nians,Tortosa  (1148).  Their  power  was  also 
rapidly  extended  over  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  before  the  close  of  the  12th  century 
they  were  masters  of  Monaco,  Nice,  Montfer- 
rat,  Marseilles,  and  nearly  the  whole  coast  of 
Provence.  The  third  struggle  with  Pisa  com- 
menced in  1162,  and  lasted  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  early  part  of  the  fourth  was  marked 
by  a  great  naval  victory  near  Meloria  (1284) 
of  the  Genoese  over  the  Pisans,  who  lost  8,000 
killed  and  18,000  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
were  doomed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  victors  to 
perish  in  chains;  it  was  virtually  ended  by 
the  concjuest  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  harbor  of  Pisa,  under  Corrado  Doria  (1290). 
Thus  peace  was  con^juered,  and  the  power  of 
the  rival  republic  destroyed.  No  less  severe 
had  been  the  stniggle  with  Venice  since  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks 
(1204).  Having  assisted  Michael  Palreologus 
to  recomjuer  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire (1261),  the  Genoese  were  rewarded  with 
the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  and  the  port 
of  Smyrna,  which  made  them  masters  of  the 
Black  sea.  This  brought  them  into  collision 
with  the  Venetians,  who  disputed  their  su- 
premacy in  those  seas;  but  after  several  naval 
battles  a  truce  was  concluded  in  1271.  On  the 
termination  of  the  wars  witli  Pisa  a  powerful 
Genoese  fieet  crossed  the  A«lri:itic,  and  won  a 
great  victory  near  Curzola,  wliere  84  Venetian 
galleys  were  taken  or  burned,  ainl  7,f>(M)  cap- 
tives made,  among  them  the  admiral  Dandolo. 
This  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  (1299), 


which  surrendered  the  commerce  of  the  BUek 
sea  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ghiocm, 
whose  fionrishing  coloniee  and  fectori««  de- 
fended by  forts  soon  lined  all  its  coasts.    Kafi, 
or  Feodosio,  in  the  Crimea,  became  one  of  tb« 
finest  commercial  cities  of  Europe.    Farcftd 
by  the  friendship  and  indolence  of  the  Byzn- 
tines,  they  carried  on  the  commerce  of  tbtEui 
includmg  India,  through  the  Black  and  Ctspia 
seas.    A  new  war  with  Venice  broke  oit  ia 
1846,  in  which  the  Genoese  were  victoriooiii 
a  sea  fight  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  hot  vtiv 
beaten  in  another  near  the  coast  of  Barfin. 
To  escape  the  conseqaence  of  this  defeat  mi 
the  perils  of  intestine  commotions,  they  m^ 
jected  themselves  to  the  dnke  of  llilsi,  0s> 
vanni   Visconti,  whose  yoke,  bowerer,  Arr 
soon  shook  off.    Having  recommenced  the  v« 
(1377),  they  took  Chioggia,  besieged  Tcwf, 
and  nearly  reduced  it,  when  two  of  its  fib- 
zens,  Vettor  I^sani  and  Carlo  Zeno,  rerM 
the  spirit  of  the  l)esieged,  created  a  nev  tii^ 
blockaded  Chioggia,  and  compelled  the  Gc»> 
ese  to  surrender.    The  x>eace  of  Turin  (ISII) 
terminated  the  wars  of  the  two  ip^eatesC  wMh 
time  republics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  w« 
served  with  slight  interrnptiona  dor 
clinp  of  both,  caused  particularly  by 
quests  of  the  Turks  in  the  East  and  trie  ■ 
time  discoveries  in  the  Wtot.     Giosfi 
his  companions  strove  heroically,  bn^ 
to  save  the  great  bulwark  of  Ch 
Constantinople,  and  the  intere       m  « 
(1458);  and  Mohammed  II.  rev*        i 
by  stripping  the  republic  of  all  ■!•  » 
in  the  East;  even  the  oommer^af  ■ 
the  Euxine  was  soon  closed  by  the  Ti 
ring  all  this  growth  and  decline  of  1 
its  internal  commotions,  caused  by 
of  the  plebeians  and  patriciana.  ai 
divisions  of  the  latter,  had  be      a  ■ 

continual  perils  and  distracti< 
governed  by  consuls  till  lit     ,  m 

(annual  magistrates,  who  w^^ 
foreign  cities)  till  1270,  it  fell 
pation  of  Oberto  8pinola  i      i 
the  "  captains  of  liberty, ••  v 
lower  classes  and  mainta      u  Jk 
1291.    A  new  change  v       i^ 
council  consisting  of  19  u 
of  24,  12  nobles  and  19  p^v 
and  even  fights  of  the  demowHM 
cratic  parties,  the  Ooelpba         i 
were  meanwhile  continiM  i 

tion,  whose  chiefs  were  i^  a 
las,  was  at  last  orerc 
opponents,  headed  by  i 
dis,  but  afterward  f< 
These  party  straggler  «■         u 
in  the  first  half  o^  the  !•»      r« 
edy  these  evils  the  d       b  m%a 
(1889),  with  the  ea  fd  m, 

parties.    Bat  neitii«r 
councils  was  snflSciait  %w  ■■▼« 
tracted  state ;  new  eoni 
families;  there 
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uomo  were  exiled,  others  forced  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  Viscontis  of  Milan,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  kinfc»  of  France,  availed  themselves 
of  thi"ie  dissensions  to  take  possession  of  the 
repuhli<>.  Francis  1.  held  it  during  the  first 
part  of  liis  wars  with  Charles  V.,  hut  in  1628 
the  celehrated  a<lmiral  Andrea  Doria  delivered 
the  state  from  the  PVench,  and  established  a 
new  constitution,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of 
the  republic.  The  new  form  of  government 
was  strictly  aristocratic ;  a  roll  of  families,  both 
plebeian  and  patrician,  was  formed,  the  nobility 
divided  into  the  old  and  new ;  the  former  com- 
prised the  (trimaldis,  Fieschi,  Dorias,  Spino- 
las.  and  24  others  distinguished  bv  age,  hon- 
ors, or  riclies,  and  the  latter  437  houses,  to 
which  new  families  could  be  added;  the  doge 
was  elected  for  two  years,  and  both  branches 
of  the  nobilitv  could  aspire  to  this  dignity. 
But  the  power  of  the  state  had  long  since  de- 
parted; its  conquests,  colonies,  and  maritime 
stations  were  lost  one  after  another ;  the  last 
of  them,  Corsica,  revolted  in  1730,  and  was 
ce<led  t^>  France  in  17r»8;  the  commerce  of  the 
seas  an<l  of  the  East  passed  successively  through 
the  hands  of  tlie  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
and  Enghsli ;  the  tltig  of  Genoa  was  insulted 
with  impunity  Y)y  the  Mohammedan  pirates 
of  northern  Afri<'a,  and  its  naval  force  was  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  fleets  which  awed 
all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Hlack 
seas.  The  single  bank  of  St.  George  (compera 
di  Sttn  Giorgio)^  whicli  had  been  founded  in 
1407,  still  Tnaint4iined  its  importance  as  an  insti- 
tution for  loans  and  deposits,  to  which  even  for- 
eign states,  and  i)articularly  Spain,  were  great- 
ly indebted.  When  in  1790  the  French  had 
conquered  the  neighboring  territories,  Genoa 
strove  in  vain  to  sustiiin  itself  br  neutralitv. 
A  rising  of  the  democratic  [)arty  was  sup- 
pressed, after  several  days  of  bhxxlshed,  by 
the  nolUes,  wlio  were  assisted  by  the  poorest 
of  the  po])ulation  ;  but  the  French  directory 
took  the  part  of  tl»e  democracy,  and  demanded 
a  change  in  the  c(mstitution.  This  demand 
was  supported  by  an  army,  and  finally  agreed 
to.  The  French  garrison  was  taken  into  the 
city,  and  the  state  changed  into  the  republic 
of  Li^iiria,  with  a  constitution  like  that  of 
France,  an<l  some  additional  territorv.  In 
1K(K>  (Jeno;i,  un<ler  Massena,  sustaine<l  a  siege 
by  the  Austrians  and  English,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  to  the  former,  who  were 
ol»li;red,  however,  to  give  it  up  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  Houaparte,  as  first  consul,  gave 
it  a  new  and  less  democratic  constitution,  which 
was  soon  abolishe<l  on  the  establishment  of  tlio 
French  empire.  After  the  coronation  of  Na- 
poleon at  Milan,  the  last  of  the  doges,  Duraz- 
zo.  re{>aire<l  to  that  city,  and  exjjressed  the  do- 
sire  ()f  the  i>e«»ple  f«»r  the  change;  and  the  de- 
cree of  June  4,  180."),  nierge^l  the  republic  in 
the  ein}Mro,  to  ft)rm  the  three  new  departments 
of  (Jenoa,  Monten«»tte,  and  the  Apennines. 
Tile  hank  of  St.  (ie<»rgc,  whoso  credit  had 
sutiVre'l  greatly  by  repeated  loans  to  the  state, 


was  abolished,  and  the  debts  of  the  latter  were 
transferred  to  the  account  of  France.  In  1814 
Genoa  was  occupied  by  the  English,  with 
whose  permission  the  ancient  constitution  was 
reestablished.  But  the  congress  of  Vienna 
gave  Genoa  as  a  duchy  to  Sardinia.  In  1821 
it  joined  for  a  moment  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at 
Novara,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with 
the  Austrians,  a  revolutionary  outbreak  took 
place,  the  national  guards  occupied  the  forts, 
and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
A  provisional  government,  under  Avezzana, 
Morchio,  and  Reta,  was  formed,  and  the  inde- 
I>endence  of  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  But 
a  large  body  of  Sardinian  troop.s  under  Gen. 
Lamarmora,  soon  appeared  before  Genoa;  a 
bloody  struggle  ensued,  and  the  forts  and 
principal  points  of  the  city  were  taken  by  the 
royal  soldiery.  In  the  mean  while  a  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  Turin,  which  returned  with 
the  amnesty  of  the  king,  excluding,  however, 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  movement,  who  had 
withdrawn  on  board  the  U-nited  States  steam- 
er Princeton.  On  April  10  Genoa  was  dis- 
armed, and  the  monarchical  government  re- 
stored. Garibaldi  seized  two  steamships  in 
the  i)ort  of  Genoa  in  May,  IHfiO,  and  thence 
sailed  for  the  liberation  of  Sicily.  Early  in 
1861  the  territory  of  Genoa  was  made  a  prov- 
ince of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

GE.\Oi,  THtBOfl*  Albert*  Vitt«re,  duke  of,  an 
Italian  prince,  born  Feb.  6, 1854.  lie  is  the  son 
of  Victor  Emanuers  late  brother  Ferdinand, 
and  of  a  Saxon  princess,  the  duchess  of  Genoa 
(privately  remarrie<l  in  1850  to  her  former 
secretary.  Marquis  Kapallo).  lie  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Arnold's  school  in  England,  and  was 
brought  forward  in  1870  as  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Spain,  but  his  name  was  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  Victor  Emanuel.  He  is  an  oflH- 
cer  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  visited  China  and 
Japan  in  1873,  and  the  United  States  in  1874. 

dlL^OI'DE  (originally  Gexoud),  AitolM  EigfM 
4e,  a  Fri*nch  journalist  and  author,  born  in 
Moutclimart  in  February,  1792,  died  in  Ily- 
eres,  April  19,  1849.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
cabaret  kee|>er.  He  began  his  career  as  a  po- 
litical writer  for  the  royalist  journal  Le  Con- 
$errnUur,  In  1820  he  founded  the  journal  Le 
Defenaeur^  and  in  1821  he  lK>uglit  the  tHoiU^ 
which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  La  Gazette 
de  France,  lie  abandoned  his  intention  of 
entering  the  priesthood  when,  in  1822,  be  was 
ennobknl  by  I^uis  XVIII. ;  but  in  18,35,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  lie  took  orders,  and  1>egan 
to  preach  in  Paris.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
soon  ordered  him  to  quit  either  preaching  or 
journalism,  and  he  quit  preaching.  In  1846  he 
was  electe<l  bv  the  citv  of  Toulouse  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  acted  with  the 
legitimist  opposition.  lie  differed,  however,  in 
many  points  from  the  legitimist  party,  defend- 
ing universal  suflrtige,  national  representation, 
and  legitimacy  allieil  with  iK^pular  sovereignty. 
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In  February,  1848,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  allied  himself  with  the  revolution- 
ary party  in  ortler  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  by  a  ireneral  vote  of  the  people. 
When  he  saw  that  his  eftbrts  were  fruitless  he 
retired  from  public  life.  The  bold  advocacy  of 
his  principles  in  the  Gazette  de  France  involved 
him  in  03  lawsuits,  which  cost  him  more  than 
100,000  francs,  lie  wrote  Lefon$  et  modele$ 
de  Utterature  meree  (1837) ;  IlUtoire  de  Frauee 
(16  vols.,  1844-'7);  a  new  French  translation 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  Latin  version,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  of  those  of  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  &c. 

GEXOVESI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  philosopher  and 
political  economist,  born  at  Castiglione,  near 
Salerno,  Nov.  1,  1712,  died  in  Naples,  Sept. 
22,  1769.  lie  received  priest's  orders  in  Sa- 
lerno in  1736,  and  held  in  succession  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  of  Salerno,  and 
that  of  metaphysics  in  the  university  of  N;iples. 
He  substitut^Ml  the  scientific  doubt  of  Descartes 
and  the  Baconian  laws  of  induction  for  the 
traditional  belief  in  authority.  He  was  threat- 
ened with  persecution,  but  explained  his  views 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  was  protected 
by  Benedict  XIV.  In  1754  a  chair  of  public 
economy  was  established  in  the  university  for 
Genovesi,  by  his  friend  Interi,  a  wealthy  Flor- 
entine, wlio  prescribed  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  his  endowment  that  no  monk  should  ever  be 
appointed  professor.  This  chair  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Naples  in  1767,  he  was  requested 
by  the  government  to  propose  a  plan  of  univer- 
sity education.  He  advised  the  establishment 
of  chairs  of  physical  science  and  history,  the 
substitution  of  mathematics  for  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, and  a  chair  for  the  interpretation  of 
Cicero's  De  OfHciin,  His  favorite  masters  in 
philosophy,  after  Bacon  and  Descartes,  were 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  and  Vico.  As  an  economist 
Genovesi  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  usury 
laws  and  of  convents  and  monasteries,  in- 
culcated the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  pro- 
claimed before  Adam  Smith  the  supremacy  of 
labor  in  the  creation  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
As  early  as  1764  he  predicted  the  emancipation 
of  the  Americnn  c(>lonies,  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
colonial  svsterii.  He  died  as  his  friends  were 
reading  to  him  the  Pha'do  of  Plato.  His  works 
include  EUmenta  Nttaphyniccs ;  Lczioni  di 
comwercio  o  di  rconomia  ririle  ;  Dioccsitia^  re- 
lating to  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  /  Logica 
pei  giornnctti  ;  InHtutizitm i  dcUe  Mriertze  meta- 
Jiifiche ;  ^[ed^ta^ioni  Jilonrfirhe ;  EUmenti  di 
Jisica  spcrimrntaie  ;  Lttfrr^  ad  vn  tnnico  pro- 
tine  iah  ;  and  Letterc  arcadtttiichr  sni/o  tjues- 
timic  tte  Hie  no  pin  ftHei  (jfi  ignorant  i  ehe  gli 
scienziati.  His  life  has  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Fabroni.  (J.  M.  Galanti,  one  of  his  best 
pupils,  published  in  1771  Elogio  fttorico  dtJV 
abate  Oenoreni ;  and  Kacciopi's  Gihotesi  ap- 
peared in  1871. 


GENSERIC  (from  GaUerieh^  prince  of  :U 
spear),  a  Vandal  conqueror,  bfu»tArd  brocbc? 
and  successor  of  Gonderic,  died  in  47T.  Tie 
Vandals  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  PyKBoei 
and  devastated  and  conquered  a  large  pin  \i 
Spain.  In  429,  when  the  weak  and  dehaadM^ 
Valentinian  III.  occupied  the  throne  of  ibt 
crumbling  western  empire,  they  were  calkd  » 
the  province  of  AiHca  by  Honlface,  the  fovtf- 
nor,  who  had  been  induced  by  intrigues  sod  uc 
fear  of  a  rival  to  betray  his  master.  Eagtf  ftf 
conquest,  these  northern  barbarians  preptrrfs 
fleet,  and  were  ready  to  embark  when  the  sad- 
pected  attack  of  Uennanric,  king  of  theSaf< 
and  the  ravaces  of  this  people  on  the  po«e»- 
sions  of  the  Vandala,  delayed  their  dcpartsit. 
Having  routed  the  Suevi  in  a  bloody  Unk 
near  Augusta  Emerita  (MeridaX  Genwric  <» 
barked  with  about  60,000  men,  cmssid  ^ 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  conquered  whUs  tvt 
years  all  the  cities  in  Mauritania.  When  Bd» 
face,  repenting  of  his  crime,  desired  GcMffk 
to  return  to  Spain,  he  refused  and  ooold  hc 
be  expelled ;  bat  he  at  lart  agreed  in  a  tm? 
(485)  to  be  satisfied  with  Mauritania  and  5i- 
midia.  But  the  native  inhabitants  of  iW 
Atlas  mountains,  so  long  oppressed  It  iW 
Roman  governors,  and  the  Donatists,  inm 
to  despair  by  tlie  persecutions  of  the  orlhite 
church,  joined  the  standard  of  Genserie.  vks 
soon  took  up  arms  again  and  subdued  the  w 
province  or  Africa.  In  489  he  took  C 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal 
which  now  extenaed  over  the  whole 
and  by  piratical  expeditions  was  estal  ■ 

parts  of  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 
tacks  of  the  Iluns  in  the  north  ci  the  j 
empire  made  these  agj^resaions  on  its 
provinces  easier,  and  it  was  G^  i 

vited  Attila  to  his  fatal  march  «v  \ 
Rome  escaped  the  hands  of  the  1 
into  those  of  tlie  Vandals.     Invilcv,  m 
by  Eudoxia,  widow    of  Valentinian  Ua.  » 
wanted  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her 
by  Maximns,  Genserie  crossed  the 
nean,  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  took  R 
it  for  14  days  (June,  4ft6X  o        «  < 
doxia  and  her  daughters,  one  oi  «i 
to  his  son  Ilunneric,  and  i 
treasures  and  captives  to  <       i        ,4 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  uOk.  «jia 
and  Egypt  to  the  straits  id  Gibraltar.  1 
ravaged  by  the  Vandals.     A  fleet,  i 
emperor  M^orian  (457)  to  check 
was  destroyed  in  the  bay  '^  Car 
was  another  sent  by 
Leo  (468)  more  sucoesd  ui  ^        % 
victoriously  until  his  deatL.         •  1 

'.  stature,  lame  of  one  I      in  o       oi 

I  from  a  horse,  slow  \ 

,  cunning,  treacheroiia, 

I  and  a  ekilftil  ruler.    Pi< 

!  he  compelled  those  who 

I  dox  faitn  to  leave  his  \ 

!  remained  treated  them  ■■ 

j  ceeded  by  Ilunneric, 


nd.        Bills 
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GENTIAN 

CESnUf)  in  mcdirine,  tho  rcK>t  of  the  plant 
geKliaiut  latea,  growing  wild  io  the  mountoin- 
oos  p«>rti»ns  of  Kurope,  hdiI  imported  into  the 
Unitvtl  titatita  from  ULTman.r.  Some  other 
8[iecii!i]  are  also  used  for  ineuiciDal  purpuauii. 
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well  borne  when  there  ig  any  irritation  or  in- 
flammatioQ  of  the  raucous  membrane  (if  the 
atomacli.  The  tinctare  cootainH  a  large  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  and  its  pbj'siological  and 
tliorapentical  valne  is  affected  hj  this  iogre- 
dient,  whose  presence  should  not  be  fort^tten 
bj  thoM  who  take  or  adminbter  it,  A  ora- 
ving  for  ardent  spirits  may  be  engendered  b  j  the 
long  oontinned  nse  of  tinctare  of  gentian  and 
similar  tinctures. — Beudes  the  native  gentian 
iqentioned  above,  there  are  several  others  found 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  among  the  most  conspio- 
Dous  of  which  is  the  closed  gentian,  Q.  An- 
drewHi;  the  inflated  dub-ihaped  blue  corolla 
of  this  species  never  opens  at  tlie  month.  One 
of  tiie  mo«t  beantiM  of  all  wild  flowers  ia  the 
fringed  gentian,  O.  erinita,  a  mnch-branched 
annual  or  biennial  species  fonnd  in  low  grounda 
in  autumn;  the  corolla  isaboattwo  inches  long, 
the  tube  and  its  elegantly  fringed  lobes  of  a 


One  of  thcae,  known  119  the  blao  gentian  ((?. 
Cateibai),  is  found  in  tlio  grassy  swamps  of  tiie 
Oarolin.iH,  nnd  so  closi'ly  resembles  in  its  prop- 
erties tiie  otHcinal  gentian,  that  it  is  used  at 
the  south,  and  is  introduced  into  the  catalogoo 
of  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia.  Its  flowers 
BTC  blue;  those  of  the  forei|ni  gentian  are  yel- 
low, wliich  is  also  the  color  of  the  powdered 
root.  Both  have  at  first  a  sweetish  taste, 
followed  liy  intense  liittemess;  and  both  yield 
their  medicinal  ciiialitii-s  to  water  and  alcohol. 
It*  bitter  [jrincipte.  called  f^ntiopicrine.  is  sol- 
utile  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  neither  an 
acid  nor  an  alkaloid,  but  rankaasagtucoside. 
The  SwIhs  and  Tyrolese  macerate  the  plant  in 
cold  water,  and  the  nutcur  it  contains  causiug 
it  to  ferment  on  utiinding,  they  di.itil  from  it  a 
lipiritnouH  liiguor,  hitler  and  anpleasant,  bnt 
much  used  by  them.  As  a  tonic  it  has  been 
DMil  from  remote  times,  and  the  name  is  suid 
to  have  been  givon  to  it  from  Gentlua,  a 
king  of  Illyria.  It  is  found  as  an  ingredient 
in  many  of  the  ancient  receipta  transmitted 
fh>m  the  Circcks  and  Romans.  Its  effects 
closely  resenilile  those  of  ihe  other  pure  hitters, 
such  as  qua:)sia  and  Colombo.  In  small  doses 
and  in  suitable  cases  it  increases  the  appetite, 
and  invigorates  dijiestion.  In  la^  doses,  or 
in  cnws  to  wliich  it  is  not  adapted,  it  is  liable 
to  disafcree  with  the  stomach,  exciting  nansca 
and  irriluting  the  lioweK  and  cannot  therefore 
bo  administered  withiiut  due  reference  to  the 
condition  of  these  orL'nn^.  It  is  i^iven  in  pow- 
der, in  extract,  infiisiim,  tincture,  or  simp. 
Ttic  |)on'di.T  has  been  used  as  an  external 
applii'alirin  to  uIcits.  In  conv.ileseence  from 
fet  er.4  :inii  ncute  diteniies  when  there  is  little 
ai>in.'iite  .'md  a  fculikMlipcstion.  gentian  often  in- 
ore.vu.':!  the  foruii-r  and  aids  the  latter.    It  is  not 


deep  sky-bine.  The  alpine  gentians,  G.  aeau- 
lU,  G.  rerna.  G.  Pyrmaica,  and  others,  which 
are  among  the  gems  of  European  flower  gar- 
dens, are  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  as  our 
soils  become  too  dr^  in  summer  to  suit  their 
alpine  nature. 

CEmLES  (the  equivalent  of  the  ITeb.  goyim 
and  Or.  Wvm),  the  name  by  which  the  Jews 
distinguished  all  other  nations  or  genie*  from 
themselves.  In  ita  religions  bearing  it  nearly 
corresponded  to  our  word  heatlien  ;  fur  all 
who  were  not  Jews,  and  circumcised,  they 
regarded  as  excluded  from  all  the  religions 
priviletres  and  relations  by  which  thev  were 
so  greatly  exalted.  In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
the  gentiles  are  generally  denotCNl  as  Greeks. 
The  court  of  the  gentiles  about  the  temple 
was  the  outer  space,  marked  olT  by  a  wall  or 
balustrade  breast  high,  within  which  strangers 
were  forbidden  to  enter,  though  they  might 
come  as  far  as  tho  barrier  to  preset  their 
offeiiogs.    This  explains  the  meaning  of  Paul, 
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wlien  he  Bpcnks  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion ^*  between  Jews  and  gentiles  as  being 
broken  down  by  the  gospel. 

GOTILESCUI,  Orazio,  an  Italian  painter,  whose 
family  name  was  Lomi,  born  in  Pisa  in  1563, 
died  in  London,  or  according  to  some  authori- 
ties in  Rome,  about  164C.  At  the  invitation  of 
Charles  I.  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  England,  and  decorated  the  palace  at  Green- 
wich and  other  buildings.  Vandyke  included 
him  in  his  portraits  of  100  illustrious  men. 

GENTRY,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  inter- 
sected by  Grand  river  and  drained  by  its  E. 
and  TV.  forks ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,007,  of  whom  56  were  colored.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  61,765  bushels 
of  wheat,  640,951  of  Indian  corn,  185,555  of 
oats,  44,929  of  potatoes,  177,834  lbs.  of  butter, 
52,041  of  wool,  and  1 1,082  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  5,516  horses,  4,014  milch  cows,  7,553 
other  cattle,  18,756  sheep,  and  20,585  swine ; 
3  flour  mills,  14  saw  mills,  and  a  woollen  fac- 
tory.    Capital,  Albany. 

GE3rrZ,  Friedrieh  tm,  a  German  diplomatist 
and  publicist,  bom  in  Brcslau  in  1764,  died  in 
Vienna,  Juno  9,  1832.  He  was  considered  a 
dunce  until,  in  his  21st  year,  ho  attended 
Kaiit^s  lectures  at  Konigsberg,  when  his  mind 
was  awakened,  and  he  became  familiar  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  mastered 
French  and  English.  Returning  to  Berlin, 
where  he  had  i)revioHsly  studied,  he  became  a 
favorite  in  the  highest  circles,  and  commenced 
a  career  of  gallantry,  adventure,  and  author- 
ship. In  1793  ho  published  a  translation  into 
German  of  Burke's  "  Essay  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  with  copious  notes.  In  1794  he 
translated  and  annotated  Mallet  du  Pau's  book 
on  the  same  subject,  and  in  1795  Mounter's. 
In  1799  ho  visited  England,  and  for  20  years 
he  was  in  correspondence  witli  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  British  ministries,  for  whom  he  drew 
up  many  papers  on  taxation  and  finance.  In 
1802  ho  visited  Vienna,  and  on  Sept.  6  of  that 
year  was  engaged  by  the  emperor  Francis  as  a 
councillor,  lie  was  sent  to  England  to  nego- 
tiate an  alliance,  and  drew  up  the  Austrian 
manifesto  of  1805.  Gentz  was  furiously  as- 
sailed in  Napoleon's  Imlletins,  and  as  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  fearful  of  being  compromised  by 
his  further  presence,  he  was  directed  to  leave 
the  capital,  and  for  a  time  ho  used  his  skilful 
pen  in  combating  Napok^on  in  Prussia.  He 
was  recalled  to  Vienna  bv  Metternich  in  1809, 
wrote  the  Austrian  manifesto  of  that  year,  and 
subsequently  proved  himself  merely  the  tcwl  of 
his  employer.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  assisted  in  framing  the 
treaty  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  acte<l  as  secre- 
tary at  tlie  congresses  (►f  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  Trop- 
pau.  Lay  bach,  and  Verona.  Ho  wasted  his 
t.ilents  in  sopliistical  pleas  for  reaction  and  po- 
litical quietism,  and  his  means  in  extravagance 
and  di>.sipation.  His  diaries  were  found  among 
the  literary  remains  of  Vamhagen  von  Ense 
and  published  in  1801  (complete  ed.,  2  vols., 


Leipsic,  1874).  His  Britfs  an  Ptlat^  a  costn- 
bution  to  recent  Geraum  historr,  was  ««iited  by 
Karl  Mendolssohn-Barthold  J,  with  a  bie^gnpia- 
cal  notice  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868). 

GEXUSy  a  closely  allied  group  of  animili  cr 
plants,  characterized  bj  nltinaate  stracnni 
peculiarities.  Great  confiisioii  prerails  ii&'JV 
describers  in  the  formation  of  genera,  fra 
their  considering  form  and  compUcatica  i/ 
structure  as  generic  cbaractera.  wbeieMtW 
former  is  charaoterisdo  of  familieai  asd  tW 
latter  of  orders;  hence  generic,  fSunfly.  ai 
ordinal  characters  are  mixed  ap  in  the  dec«^ 
minations  of  almost  all  natnraliats  fron  IJaan 
to  the  present  time,  and  genera  have  bett  n- 
necessarily  and  absnrdlj  moltiplied.  GfBOi 
are  subdivisions  of  familiea,  and  apecies  arc  «k- 
divisions  of  genera ;  the  former,  as  has  bna 
stated,  are  limited  by  ultimate  atmctarsl  ptn- 
liarities,  while  the  latter  bear  a  closer  reUka 
to  each  other  and  to  their  special  loesfiM^ 
their  existence  being  also  confined  vitUi  i 
definite  period.  Generic  pecniiaritics  cxMi 
to  the  most  minute  details  of  structure  of  IcA 
hair,  scales,  cerebral  convolutiona,  dirtiftaaa 
of  vessels,  arrangement  of  intestinal  (Mb  mi 
appendages,  and  microscopic  anatomy  «f  tW 
organs ;  so  complete  is  this  identity  of  i 
that  (in  the  words  of  Agaaaix,  *^  £mj  on 
sification,"  part  i.,  chap.  1)  If  an  aninal 
**  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  a 
anatomist,  after  having  been  mntila 
an  extent  that  none  of  ita  apecific  • 
could  be  recognized,  yet  not  only  h» 
I  its  order,  or  its  family,  bnt  even  ita  gHUtm 
I  be  identified  as  precisely  as  if  it  were  i 
well  preserved  in  all  ita  parte.'*  £i 
of  the  genus  vuJpet  (fozX  for  e: 
same  dental  formula,  toes  and  t^smmm 
generic  characters,  whether  nr  , 
temperate,  American,  Enropi  m^  * 
its  habitat    Genera  may  or  (  , 

each  other  in  form ;  they      i       f  m 
geographical  range,  and  luv  K»i 
their  characters  by  phydeal  and  es 
cies.    The  generic  distinctk       if 
nata  or  tortoises,  both  land  awi 
ed  principally  on  the  cha         i*  w  .r— 
jaws,  skin,  and  feet  (see  x  ** 

History  of  the  United  Stat        w%m.Li 
admirable  idea  of  what  eoi 
distinguished  from  famifii    ^ 

6E0DE,  a  hollow  ahaH  of 
of  qoartz,  fonnd  in  variooa  kv 
lined  with  crystals  p  tm 

These  crystals  are  for  wc       Ml 
often  amethystine,    i 
of  the  trap  are  fonnd  %«u< 
cedi>ny,  the      ill      de 
of  these  variui       w     iik 
sides  qnartz  ci  ji        , « 
analcime,  Ac,  mv  f 
geodes.    Some  of  the  i     a» 
mens  of  this  kind  in  the  % 
in  low  stages  of  wa 
the  npper  Misnsdppl  ri< 
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rongh  and  nnsightlj,  of  light  brown  color,  and 
of  ^1  sizes  up  to  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter; 
when  broken  thejpresent  beantifol  groups  of 
quartz  crystals.  Water  is  sometimes  found  in 
tlie  gcoiles  holding  the  silex  in  solution,  and 
makinf?  with  it  a  milky-looking  mixture.  As 
the  water  evaporates  the  silex  has  been  known 
to  suddenly  form  into  delicate  crystals.  Such 
geodes  were  at  one  time  abundantly  found  on 
Brier  creek  in  Scriven  or  Burke  co.,  6a.,  in  a 
rock  composed  of  homstone  and  jasper ;  the 
milky  fluid  contained  in  them  was  used  l>y  the 
inhabitants  as  a  paint  or  whitewash.  (*'  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,**  vol.  viii.,  p.  286.) 

GEODESY  (Gr.  77,  earth,  and  Metp^  to  divide), 
the  science  and  art  of  laying  out  divisions  of 
the  earth *s  surface  upon  a  large  scale.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  surveying  in  its  measurements, 
being  constantly  referred  to  the  spherioal  sor- 
face  upon  which  they  are  made,  and  reduced  to 
the  same  horizontal  level.  Corrections  also  are 
made  for  horizontal  parallax  in  computmg  the 
value  of  instrumental  observations,  and  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  is  applied  to  resolve 
their  differences.  Its  obioct  may  even  be  the 
detennination  of  the  spherical  curvature  of 
portions  of  the  surface,  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  extended  series  of  astronomical 
observations  made  in  connection  with  the  most 
exact  measurements.  The  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the!«e  operations,  and  contending  with  the 
nnmerous  causes  of  error  incident  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  instruments  and  powers  em- 
ployed, are  treated  in  the  article  Ck>A0T  Sub- 
TBT.  The  most  important  results  in  regard 
to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  de- 
duced from  a  comparison  of  the  most  extensive 
and  accurate  geodetical  surveys,  are  given  in 
the  articles  Earth  and  Degree. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MOXMOCTH,  an  old  English 
chronicler,  bom  about  1100,  died  about  1154. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  received  his  education 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  near  Monmouth, 
where  he  compiled  his  Chronieon  nte  Hutoria 
Britonum^  to  which  he  probably  owed  his 
promotion  in  1152  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph. 
Geoffrey's  chronicle  professes  to  be  a  tranda- 
tion  from  an  old  Welsh  manuscript  which  one 
Walter  Oalonius,  an  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  dia- 
covered  in  Brittany,  and  which  he  requested 
liim  to  render  into  Latin.  That  some  part  of 
the  work  is  a  translation  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  as  its  main  features  agree  with  the  his- 
tory of  Nennius,  written  several  centuries  pre- 
vious; but  so  numerous  are  the  legends  and 
fables  interwoven  into  it,  atid  so  extensive  is 
the  period  it  embraces  (from  Brut,  the  great- 
grandson  of  ^'Eneas,  to  the  death  of  Cailwalla- 
der  or  Cead  walla,  king  of  Wessex,  in  688),  that 
ita  historical  value  is  very  incon^tiderable.  If 
historians  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracitv  of 
Geoffrey,  the  readers  of  romance  are  indebted 
to  him  for  having  preserved  and  perhaps  re- 
constructed the  legends  of  Arthur  and  his 
kniglitA.  The  work  was  originally  divided  into 
eight  books^  to  which  Geoffrey  added  the  book 


of  Merlin's  **  Prophecies,'*  and  was  first  printed 
at  Paris  in  1508.  The  best  recent  ^itions  are 
those  of  J.  A.  Gilea  (1842)  and  Bohn  (1848), 
both  of  which  are  reprints  from  a  translation 
by  Aaron  Thompson  published  in  1718. 

GEOFFIUI,  lUrto  vikkib^  a  French  lady,  bom 
in  Paris,  June  2,  1699,  died  there  in  Octo- 
ber, 1777.  Her  father,  M.  Rodet,  was  in  the 
service  of  the  dauphiness.  She  was  barely 
15  when  ahe  married  M.  Geoffrin,  a  manu&o- 
turer,  who  was  ridiculed  on  account  of  hia 
mental  inferiority  to  his  wife,  but  whoee  for- 
tune enabled  her  to  dispense  hospitalities  to 
distinguished  persona.  She  became  a  widow 
in  a  few  years,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  her 
life  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of 
European  society.  She  coonted  among  her 
friends  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Horace  Wiupole, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon.  Count  Stanislas  Poni- 
atowski  was  a  constant  vintor  at  her  house, 
and  she  rescued  him  from  prison  by  paying  his 
debts.  When  elected  kmg  of  Poland  in  1764^ 
he  said  to  her,  Maman^  voire  fiU  e$t  roi.  On 
her  visiting  him  at  Warsaw  in  1766,  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Polish  nobility  came  to 
meet  her  on  the  road,  and  the  king  had  a  resi- 
dence prepared  for  her.  Passing  through  Vi- 
enna, she  was  received  with  great  distinction 
by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son  Jo- 
seph II.  She  was  unceasing  in  her  assistance 
to  literary  men,  especially  to  those  connected 
with  the  Encyclopedia  toward  the  publication 
of  which  she  is  said  to  have  contributed  more 
than  100,000  francs.  Thonsh  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  philosophers  and  tree  thinkers,  she 
was  somewhat  of  a  devotee,  and  her  daughter, 
who  became  the  wife  of  the  marauis  de  la  Fert^ 
Imbault,  attempted  to  wean  her  altogether 
from  intercourse  with  her  former  friends.  But 
it  was  only  during  the  last  year  of  her  life 
that  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  deny  her  soci- 
ety to  the  encyclopoDdists.  Morellet  published 
in  1812  £loge»  de  Madame  Geoffrin^  compri- 
sing his  eulogy  of  her  and  those  by  D^Alcmbert 
and  Thomas,  and  several  of  her  letters. 

6B0FF10T  SAINT -HIUnE.  K  Ume,  a 
French  zoologist,  bom  in  £tampea,  April  15, 
1772,  died  in  Paris,  Jane  19,  1844.  He  was 
educated  for  an  ecclesiastical  life,  but  evinced 
a  taste  for  natural  philosophy,  and  had  gained 
some  proficiency  as  a  mmcMralogist  wh^  the 
revolution  broke  out.  Ilatky  having  been  in- 
carcerated as  a  recusant  priest,  his  papil  man- 
aged to  procure  his  liberation,  and  at  the  peril 
of  his  life  he  rescued  19  other  priests  from 
prison,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  massacre  of 
September,  1792.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  subordinate  oflloe  in  the  iardin 
dee  plants  and  in  1798,  on  the  reorganization 
of  tnis  eetabliabment  under  the  name  of  muse- 
um of  natural  history,  he  was  made  professor 
of  zo6logy.  Through  his  exertions,  the  old 
I  specimens  were  put  in  order,  new  ones  were 
'  procured,  and  the  zoological  collections  became 
the  richest  in  the  world.  In  1795  he  welcomed 
to  Paria  George  Cnvier,  then  entirely  unknown 
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to  fame.  In  concert  they  pursued  researches 
in  comparative  anatomy,  and  at  that  time  each 
of  them  had  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  op- 
posite systems  upon  whicli  they  were  to  sepa- 
rate 'Mj  years  hiter.  In  1798  Geotfroy  was  one 
of  the  scientific  commission  that  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Ejrypt ;  remaininj?  there  until  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria  in  1801,  ho  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of 
the  Egyptian  institute,  thoroughly  explored  the 
country,  gathered  valuable  collections  of  natu- 
ral 8[)ecimens,  and  carried  them  to  France. 
The  papers  in  which  he  described  these  speci- 
mens attracted  general  attention,  and  resulted 
in  his  election  to  the  academv  of  sciences  in 
18(>7.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
zoology  in  the  faculty  of  science  at  Paris,  which 
post  he  tilled  for  years  simultaneously  with 
that  at  the  nmseum.  From  1812  to  1815  his 
scientific  occupations  were  partly  interrupted 
by  sickness  and  political  activity.  lie  was  a 
memlKT  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  during  the 
hundred  days;  but  on  the  second  restoration 
he  returned  to  his  wonted  pursuits.  He  ai>]>lied 
himself  to  demonstrating  the  principle  of  which 
Bution  and  Goethe  liad  had  but  a  glimpse,  the 
unity  of  organic  composition  amcmg  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  animals;  and  he  foimded  what  he 
called  the  **  theory  of  analogues."  The  unity 
.of  composition,  according  to  liis  idea,  is  the 
law  of  identity  in  the  materials  comimsing 
the  organs  of  animals  of  ditterent  families,  and 
which,  although  infinitely  varying  in  shape, 
bulk,  and  use,  are  still  the  same  in  all,  and 
discover  a  single  plan;  while  the  theory  of 
analogues  is  tlie  method  tlirough  which  the 
unity  of  composition  is  demonstrated.  As  to 
the  une<iual  sizes  among  the  various  creatures, 
and  monstrosities  in  individuals,  they  are  ex- 
plained by  the  princii>lo  of  arrest  of  develop- 
ment. These  principles,  at  once  bold  and  ori- 
ginal, were  in  direct  contradiction  to  those 
which  Cuvier  had  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his 
comparative  anatomy ;  and  this  opposition, 
which  had  been  silently  going  on  for  years,  at 
h»st  broke  out  openly,  July,  1830,  in  the  sittings 
of  the  academv  of  8<*iences.  The  contest  be- 
tween  the  two  illustrious  champi(ms  caused  a 
deep  sensation  throughout  the  scientific  world 
of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  Cuvier  as  an  orator  and  scientific  expound- 
er, the  victory  was  left  undecided,  and  many 
among  the  learned  sided  with  (ieotfroy,  whom 
(Joethe  hailed  as  an  apostle  of  the  true  syn- 
thetic doctrine.  Whatever  may  have  btvn 
his  faults,  he  is  incontrovertil^ly,  after  Cuvier, 
one  of  the  most  important  contrilnitors  to  the 
a<lvancement  of  the  s<'ience  and  philosophy 
<>f  natural  history.  His  views  contain  much 
of  tiie  transcendental  element  of  the  German 
pliysio-philosophers,  and,  if  carried  to  their 
legitimate  conchisions,  lead  to  doctrines  di- 
rertly  opposed  to  the  prevalent  piiilosophy  of 
final  causes.  (See  PniLosoniicAL  Anatomy.) 
Among  his  numerous  works  and  papers,  which 
embrace   nearly  all   branches  of  zoology,  we 
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refer  specially  to  the  following:  PkUmt^fiit 
anatomiqu^   (2  vols.   8vo,    181&-*22),  vLck 
contains  the  exposition  of  his  doctrine :  fVu- 
cipe9  d^  la  philoiophie  zoolcgiqMt  ^dvo,  \^)< 
which  gives  a  synopsis  of  his  disciuAoiii  visk 
Cuvier;   £tude$  progreMirfs  d'un  naNnlim 
(4 to,  1835);  Xotions  wyn  tkeUque»  dtphilmmhm 
natureUe{SvOn  1838);  ^ra^ments biograpkfpm 
(8vo,  1838) ;  ffistoire  naturelU  «/«i  inaaifiiim 
in  conjunction  with  FrMMc  Cuvier  (foL,  lifi^ 
^42).     lie  also  contributed   to  scversi  p«tf 
publications,  and  especially  to  the  dcscn|t6a 
of  Egypt  by  the  scientific  commiasioD  of  vhki 
he  was  a  member.     It  was  not  till  184t*  tte 
he  gave  up  active  life  on  account  <^  bliodDis; 
a  few  months  later  he  had  a  stroke  of  |Mfili- 
sis ;  bat  he  withstood  his  last  •offeriii^  ^ 
admirable  equanimity.      Ilis  enlogy  va# 
livered  by  M.  Flourens  in  1862  at  the  a 
of  sciences.    An  excellent  biogn^hy  ]      mh 
previously  pablished  by  his  son  under  uk 
TiV,  travaux  et  doctrine  »eitnt{fiqM€  ^flhm 
Gfoffroy  Saint-Uilaire  (Paris,  18471. 
doTf ,  a  French  zoologist,  son  of  the  <     c 
born  in  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1805,  died  tj 
10,  18G1.    Under  the  direction  of 
he  devoted  himself  to  natunJ  phili 
came  assistant  naturalist  at  the  mos 
only  10  years  old,  and  in  1830  deliver«« 
cal  lectures  in  that  institution  as  1 
substitute.    Three  years  later  he  «■»  v 
to  the  academy  of  sciences.     lie  vas 
publishing  a  great  work  in  which  he 
upon  a  branch  of  the  natural  syst 
by  his  father;  this  was  his  Ifi»i0§rw  , 
et  particuliere  <2ef  anomalie9  de  r^rytii 
ehez  Vhomme  et  lei  animi      ,  ou  traUi  di 
tolo<fie  (3  Yols.  8to,  witu  « 
On  its  completion  he  was  ^yy 
lecturer  to  his  father  at  the  nu 
afterward  filled  some  importaki*  i 
university,  and  in  1860  rengned 
general  inntector  to  reanme  the  ch 
lie  devotea  his  leisure  tohia  B 
generale  dee  rigne$  orammifite^. 
two  volumes  were  published  (I 
also  paid  ranch  attention  to  tb« 
of  foreign  animals  in  Fra     e, 
his   treatise  Damwtin       n*  4*  m 
df$  animafix  tttilm  (1       j.  j 
use  of  horse  fiesh  as  fooa  .. 

9tih»tanee$  alimentenret^  €% 
la  riande  de  eheral  (1868>. 

GGOCRAPHT  (Gt.  yf,  the  earth, 
to  write),  the  aeseriptioD  of  the 
science  comprises  three   p 
mathematiosl,  physi* 
phy.    Mathemati<^  oi  i 
treats  of  the  figure,  i 
the  earth;  oftheci        uc 
solution  of  problem*^  ol 
mining  the  poeitioii  of  plfau«* 
surface,  and  of  repreaent       i 
that  surface  on  maps  or  chk 
topics  belong  as  mabh  to  \ 
raphy.    (See  Anmommn^ 
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cal  geo^nphy  treats  of  the  earth  and  its  fea- 
tures of  land,  water,  and  air,  its  animal  and 
vegeta!)lo  inhabitant»,  without  reference  to 
national  or  political  divisions.  (See  Physical 
Geography.)  Political  geography  describes 
the  countries  and  nations  of  the  earth  as  they 
are  noliticully  divided,  and  deals  with  mankind 
in  tneir  social  af^pect  and  organization.  The 
details  of  this  branch  of  the  science  will  be 
found  under  the  names  of  the  various  conn- 
tries,  cities,  and  towns.  The  Phoenicians  were 
the  first  who  made  any  great  progress  in  ex- 
tending? the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge. 
They  explored  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  at  an  early  period  passed  the  strait 
of  (Tibrultar,  and  visited  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  extending  their  voyages 
northward  and  northeastward  as  far  as  Brit- 
ain and  the  Baltic  coasts,  and  southward  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Their  neighbors,  the 
Hebrews,  probably  acquired  from  them  some 
knowledge  of  distant  lands.  In  the  Scriptures 
the  remotest  regions  mentioned  are,  to  the 
north,  (Jomer  ((Jen.  x.),  which  probably  desig- 
nated the  Kimiiierii  of  Ilerodotns,  and  Kir,  tlie 
Caucasian  ref^on  of  the  Kur ;  to  the  east,  India 
(Esther  i.  1),  and  very  probably  China,  called 
the  distant  ''  land  of  Sinim  **  (Isaiah  xlix.  12) ; 
to  the  south,  Cush  (Ethiopia),  Ladim  or 
Lubim  (Libya),  Dedan  (on  the  Persian  gnlf), 
8heba  (S.  W.  Arabia),  and  Ophir,  concerning 
whose  situation  many  conjectures  have  been 
made,  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  in  southern  Asia.  To  the  west, 
the  extreme  land  was  Tarshish,  which  was 
probably  Ttirtessus  in  Spain,  though  various 
other  identifications  have  been  attempted  by 
critics.  The  first  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
hounds  of  geographical  knowledge  by  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  was  made  by  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  shortly  before  600  B.  C.  He  sent 
down  the  Ked  sea  into  the  Indian  ocean  a 
fleet  manned  by  Phcenicians,  which  in  the 
third  year,  after  circumnavigating  Africa, 
reached  the  pillars  of  Hercules  or  strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Phoenicians  asserted  that 
during  a  part  of  the  voyage  the  sun  was  in 
the  nortli.  This  statement,  which  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  must  have  sailed  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  Herodotus,  naturally 
enough,  wholly  discredited.  The  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  Carthaginians,  whose  extended 
conHnorce  led  necessarily  to  long  voyages,  but 
the  only  authentic  account  of  any  of  their 
maritime  expeditions  which  has  reached  us  is 
that  of  Ilanno,  the  time  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain, but  is  plausibly  conjectured  to  have  been 
in  the  r>tli  centurv  B.  C.  With  60  vessels  he 
passeil  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  down 
the  coast  <)f  Africa,  as  some  writers  sup[K)se, 
to  tlio  gulf  (»f  Benin,  while  according  to  others 
he  prooeoded  no  further  than  the  river  Nun. 
About  3*20  B.  C,  Pytheas,  a  seaman  of  Massilia, 
the   ino<lern   Marseilles,   sailed  out    into  the 


Atlantic,  coasted  the  shores  of  Spiun  and  GauL 
visited  Britain,  and  passing  onward  discovered 
an  island,  which  ftom  tlmt  time  was  famous 
among  the  ancients  as  Ultima  Thnle,  Some 
modern  geographers  have  conjectured  that 
this  was  Iceland,  others  that  it  was  Jutland, 
and  others  that  it  was  Shetland ;  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  about  it.  In  a  second  voyage 
he  passed  into  the  Baltic.  The  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  880  B.  C,  greatly  en- 
larged the  knowledge  of  India.  He  penetrated 
to  the  Ilyphasis,  the  modem  Sutlej.  The  am- 
bassadors of  Selencus,  one  of  his  successors, 
reached  the  Ganges  and  visited  the  city  of 
Palinibothra,  which  was  probably  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  Allahabad.  Beyond  this 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  known  little  or  nothing 
of  eastern  Asia.  The  first  systematic  attempt  « 
at  scientific  geography  was  made  by  Eratos- 
thenes, who  nourished  at  Alexandria  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  The  globu- 
lar form  of  the  earth  was  at  this  time  known 
to  the  scientific  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
system  of  Eratosthenes  was  based  upon  its  rec- 
ognition, though  he  disregarded  the  great  pri- 
mal features  of  modem  geographical  science, 
the  equator,  the  poles,  and  the  tropics.  The 
base  line  of  his  geography  was  a  parallel  drawn 
through  all  the  places  where  it  was  supposed 
that  the  longest  day  was  14}  hours.  It  stretch- 
ed^ fh>m  Ca]>e  St  Vincent  in  S[)ain  eastward  / 
through  Rhodes,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  India, 
till  it  terminated  at  the  city  of  Thina?,  whicli  / 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  shores  of  the  east-^ 
em  ocean,  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the 
earth.  The  length  of  this  line,  acc<»rding  to 
Eratosthenes,  was  about  70,000  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  8,000  English  miles.  At 
right  angles  to  this  Eratosthenes  traced  a  me- 
ridian which  passed  through  Rhodes  and  Alex- 
andria southward,  through  Syene  and  MeroC, 
till  it  reached  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
uninhabitable  region,  the  northem  bounds  of 
which  were  fixed  at  12  degrees  from  the  equa- 
tor. Thulewas  regarded  by  Eratosthenes  as 
the  extreme  northem  end  of  the  earth,  and  the 
distance  from  there  to  the  habitable  limit 
toward  the  equator  was  computed  at  88,000 
stadia,  or  nearly  4,400  miles.  Beyond  these 
limits  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  nothing 
existed  but  an  im[>assab]e  ocean,  tliougb  Era- 
tosthenes cautiously  conjectures  that  conti- 
nents and  islands  miglit  be  reached  by  sail- 
ing westward.  Hipparchus,  a  Bithynian  who 
lived  at  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  about  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  B.  C,  carried  still 
further  the  system  adopted  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  subjected  the  whole  science  of  geography 
to  astronomical  principles.  He  made  numerous 
observations  of  latitude  in  addition  to  the  few 
previously  existing,  and  pointed  out  the  mode 
in  which  longitudes  might  be  ascertained  by 
observing  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
But  hb  discoveries  were  neither  appreciated 
nor  applied  to  any  practical  use  till  long  after 
his  time.    About  a  century  and  &  half  after 
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Hipparolms,  Strabo,  a  Greek  of  Pontus  and  a 
great  traveller,  wrote  a  geography  which  em- 
bodies all  that  was  known  of  the  science  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cliristian  era.  The  countries 
ininiediutely  around  the  Mediterranean  were 
known  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  the  At- 
lantic shores  of  Europe  were  very  erroneous- 
ly comprehended,  while  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  portions  only  the  vaguest  ideas  were 
entertained.  Nothing  whatever  was  positively 
known  of  Scandinavia,  Kossio,  or  northern 
Germany.  The  extent  of  Europe  to  the  east 
and  northeast  was  greatly  exaggerated,  while 
that  of  Asia  was  proportionally  underrated. 
Nothing  was  known  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  China, 
Japan,  or  the  great  Asiatic  archipelago.  The 
Gauges  wius  thought  to  have  throughout  an 
easterly  course,  and  to  flow  into  the  eastern 
ocean.  The  (-ospian  wos  supposed  to  bo  the 
limit  of  the  earth  to  the  north,  and  to  bo  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  ocoan  bv  a  sea  oc- 
cTipying  the  space  now  known  to  be  covered 
by  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Of  Africa  only  the 
northern  part  was  known,  south  of  which 
was  thought  to  bo  an  uninhabited  and  unin- 
habitable t(>rrid  zone.  The  belief  in  the  prob- 
ability of  circmnnavigating  Africa,  which  had 
existed  in  previous  ages,  was  rejected  by  Strain), 
though  hi'  held  to  the  theory  of  an  encircling 
ocean?  The  earliest  Roman  geographer  was 
P(>m])onius  Mela,  who  wrote  about  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  In  his  treatise  De 
Situ  Orlt'iM  he  explains  the  division  of  the  world 
into  two  hemispheres :  the  northern  that  part 
of  the  earth  which  is  known,  the  southern 
that  which  is  unknown.  The  former  is  divided 
into  three  great  divisions,  Europe  including  all 
N.  of  the  Mediterranean  and  W.  of  the  Tanais, 
Africa  all  S.  of  the  Mediterranean  and  W.  of 
the  Nile,  and  Asia  all  the  remainder.  A  still 
more  famous  geographer  was  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  after  Christ.  At  this  period  the 
Roman  empire  had  reached  its  greatest  extent, 
and  all  its  provinces  had  been  surveyed  and 
were  well  known.  Largo  advances  had  been 
ma<le  in  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  out- 
side of  the  enjpire.  The  n(>tion  of  a  circum- 
ambient ocean  had  been  given  up,  and  an  in- 
definite expanse  of  terra  incoffuita  substitu- 
ted as  tlio  supposed  boundary  of  the  world. 
Africa  was  rei>resented  as  stretching  indefi- 
nitely south,  and  it  was  even  carrie<l  round 
to  join  the  east  of  Asia,  so  that  the  Indian 
o<van  was  enelosed  like  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Europe,  Spain  and  Gaul  were  for  the  first 
time  correctly  delineated,  together  with  the 
southern  part  of  Britain.  The  outline  of  Scot- 
land and  the  relative  position  of  Ireland  are 
very  incorrectly  given.  Thule  is  laid  down 
as  an  island  upward  of  100  m.  long.  From 
its  position  it  is  probable  that  some  part 
<»f  Nt»rway  was  meant.  Nt^rthern  (Germany 
and  the  southern  line  of  the  Haltie  coast 
Were  tolerably  well  known,  as  was  also  some 
]>nrti(in  of  JCussia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


Baltic  and  the  southern  part  of  Bmu  ii 
Europe.  In  Asia,  great  regions  had  bceoait 
known  sufficiently  to  make  it  oertun  that 
they  were  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  ciU 
Scythians,  while  from  the  far  east  some  vapt 
report  of  China  and  of  the  regions  now  kmivi 
as  Chin- India  had  reached  the  geogn^'btf. 
From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  UIl  the  rerivil  of 
letters  in  Europe  little  progress  was  made  ii 
geographical  knowledge.  In  the  9th  ccntaiy, 
however,  the  Northmen  discovered  GreeSitai, 
and  in  the  10th,  according  to  their  sagaSi  not- 
ed the  North  American  continent.  In  the  iJRk 
century  missions  were  sent  by  the  popes  iitD 
remote  parts  of  Asia.  Father  John  de  Plaao 
Carpini,  with  some  Franciscan  monks,  wst  loC 
in  1246  by  Innocent  IV.  to  Earnk  Khsa.  tbt 
Tartar  enii>eror,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tki- 
bet.  In  1258  Kubmauis,  another  FranciKtfu 
was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  searrh  cf 
Prester  John,  and  penetrated  further  into  Am 
than  any  European  ever  had  before.  But  tW 
greatest  discoveries  in  tliis  «]aarter  were  madt 
liy  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  in  ISTl  id 
out  with  his  father  and  uncle  on 
to  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Tartar 
queror  of  China.  After  trsTelling  for  i 
than  three  years  they  reached  Yoking,  mm 
where  Peking  now  stands^  Marco  Ptilo  i^ 
sided  24  years  in  the  East,  and  on  his  nooa 
gave  an  account  of  his  travels,  wfaJdi  fnl 
made  known  to  Enrope  the  existence  of  J»> 
[)an  and  many  of  the  East  Indian  islands  ai 
countries.  In  the  15th  century  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  gepgra)»hical  exploratioa  v» 
strongly  aroused  in  Europe.  Portugal  took 
the  lead,  and  made  great  and  systematic  rf* 
forts  to  explore  the  unknown  coimtrics  oa  ihs 
W.  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  year  141S  Cm 
Nun  was  doubled,  and  soon  afterward  ta 
islands  of  Porto  Ssinto  and  Madeira  wen  4» 
covered.  In  1484  Benin  and  Conco  wcrs  S^ 
covered,  and  the  coast  explored  for  1,500  & 
S.  of  the  equator.  In  1486  the  cape  of  GsiA 
Hope  was  reached,  and  11  years  later  doaUii 
by  Vasco  da  Gama.  But  the  oreatest  otf 
geographical  discoveries  waa  t  of  the 
world  by  Christopher  Co  j 
From  this  time  forward  th<>  |m 
graphical  exploration  was  excew« 
Within  30  years  from  the  date  of 
age  of  Columbns  the  whole  £. 
ica  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Hon  bad 
explored,  and  Spanish  keds  were  float 
the  Pacific  ocean.  In  1620  MagaUiacMv 
the  strait  which  bears  hia  name,  cro 
Pacific,  and  althoogh  he  was  kiUed 
Philippine  islands,  his  vessel,  croari 
dian  ocean,  returned  to  Europe  L,  * 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  haTincbe««>  th* 
to  circunmavigate  the  j  1  Tlie  e 
America,  with  the  exwi  of  b 

N.  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran*  « 

before  the  middle  of  the  1< 
considerable  progress  waa  luade  W3 
iards  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
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Soath  America.  At  the  same  time  diaooyery 
in  the  £a»t  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  With- 
in 20  years  from  the  time  of  Gama*s  arrival  in 
India,  the  coasts  of  £.  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Uindostan,  and  Further  India  had  been  ex- 
])lorecl,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  great 
archipelago  discovered.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  the  progress  of  astronomical  science 
led  to  a  general  revision  of  Ptolemy^s  tables 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  which  had  for  ages 
been  received  with  implicit  confidence,  but 
which  more  accurate  observations  now  preyed 
to  be  generally  erroneous.  In  the  18th  century 
many  learned  and  laborious  writers,  among 
whom  D^Anville  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, applied  themselves  to  the  rectification 
of  the  whole  system  of  ancient  geography, 
and  to  the  identification  of  ancient  wita  mod- 
em countrieH,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
other  features.  The  desire  to  discover  a 
shorter  route  to  India  than  those  by  Cape 
Horn  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  led  the 
Engliiili  and  the  Dutch  in  the  16th  century  to 
make  daring  and  persevering  efforts  to  effect  a 
N.  £.  and  a  N.  W.  passage.  For  a  long  time  the 
opinion  prevailed  tliat  the  nortliem  extremity 
of  Atncriea  terminated,  like  the  southern,  in  a 
point  or  cape,  by  sailing  around  which  the 
mariner  could  enter  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
make  his  way  to  India.  The  expeditions  of 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Kichard  Ohancellor 
in  1553,  of  Frobisher  in  1576-^8,  of  Davis  in 
1585-7,  of  Barentz  in  1594-*6,  in  search  of 
this  northern  route,  greatly  enlarged  the 
knowled^re  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  es- 
pcciidly  of  the  N.  £.  part  of  North  America. 
So,  too,  in  the  succeeding  century,  a  simiUvr 
result  followed  from  the  vovages  of  Henry 
Hudson  in  1G07-U1,  and  of  William  Baffin  in 
1612-' 10.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  however,  that  the  great  breadth 
of  the  upper  part  of  North  America  became 
fblly  known  from  the  investigations  of  Cant. 
Cook  in  his  voyages  to  the  Pacific.  The  ae- 
termination  of  the  distance  from  Behring 
■trait  to  the  E.  coast  of  North  America  dis- 
pelled for  a  time  all  expectation  of  a  N.  W. 
passage;  it  was  supposed  that  the  continent 
stretched  in  one  unbroken  moss  to  the  pole. 
The  discoveries  of  Ilearne  in  1771  and  of 
Mackenzie  in  1789,  by  showing  that  an  ocean 
bounded  Anieri(>a  on  the  north,  dispelled  these 
ideas  and  in  1818  the  attempt  to  effect  the 
N-  W.  pa*<sage  was  revived  by  an  expe<lition 
commanded  by  Cnpt.  Ross.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning? of  a  series  of  English  and  American 
expeditions  to  the  arctic  regions  which  have 
greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  though  without  attaining  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  commenced.  (See 
Aitt'Tic  Discovery.)  Early  in  the  17th  century 
the  I>ut(*h,  while  seeking  for  a  southern  conti- 
nent whose  existence  was  supposed  necessary 
to  balance  the  northern,  discovered  Australia, 
which  they  called  New  Holland,  and  explored 
a  considerable  poi*tion  of  its  coasts.    In  1642 


Tasman  discoyered  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  or  Tas- 
mania, as  it  is  now  oalled.  Soon  afterward 
he  discovered  New  Zealand  and  several  of  the 
Polynesian  gronps.  His  explorations  proYed 
that  New  Holland  was  an  isluid,  and  not  a  part 
of  the  sonthem  continent  The  famous  Oapt 
Oook  in  his  voyages,  1768-*79,  made  strenaons 
efforts,  without  success,  to  discorer  the  sonthem 
continent ;  but  he  added  largely  to  geographical 
knowledge  by  his  surrey  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  its  mnnmerable  islands.  An  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  in  1888,  under 
command  of  Lieut  Wilkes,  in  1842  discovered 
a  continent  within  the  antarctic  circles  por- 
tions of  which  had  been  seen  shortly  before 
by  the  French  and  English  navigators  Domont 
d^Urville  and  Sir  James  Ross.  (See  Antabc- 
Tio  DisoovBBT.)  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  of  Asia  has  been  greatly  advanced 
witliin  the  last  two  centuries  by  Russian,  £ng- 
lisli,  and  French  conquests,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  travellers,  prominent  among  whom  have 
been  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  so  that  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  that  continent  is  tolerably 
complete.  No  great  terra  in/c^fgnita  remains, 
though  fuller  and  more  precise  information 
about  the  vast  regions  known  as  Tartary  is 
much  to  be  desired.  The  travels  of  Humboldt, 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  of  Fremont  have  en- 
larged our  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of 
the  American  continent ;  and  during  tlie  last 
few  years  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  various  exploring  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  government,  and  especially  by 
companies  of  professors  and  students  from 
our  colleges.  The  interiors  of  Australia  and 
of  Africa  are  still  only  partially  known. 
Much  has  been  done  for  the  exploration  of 
the  former  by  Sturt,  Eyre,  Leichardt,  Stuart, 
McKinlay,  Landsborough,  Burke,  the  brothers 
Gregory,  and  others;  while  in  Africa  a  host 
of  travellers  have  struggled  for  a  century  past 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  envelops  that 
great  division  of  tlie  globe.  Foremost  among 
the  African  explorers  have  been  James  Bruce, 
Mungo  Park,  M^or  Denham,  Lieut  Clapper- 
ton,  Richard  Lander,  Captains  Burton  and 
Speke,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Barth,  Henglin, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Great  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  countries  on  the  upper 
Nile  have  been  made  by  expeditions  sent  by 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  which  have  penetrated 
far  beyond  the  region  so  long  assigned  on 
our  maps  to  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 
These  expeditions  and  the  researches  of  Barth, 
Byrton,  Livingstone,  Baker,  and  the  mission- 
aries Rebmann  and  Krapf,  have  left  in  ob- 
scurity only  a  portion  of  that  part  of  Africa 
which  lies  between  lat  lO''  N.  and  lO""  S.,  and 
Ion.  12''  and  27''  £.  Dr.  Livingstone  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  endeavoring  to  penetrate  this 
region. — ^The  remarkable  progress  of  geograph- 
ical discovery  during  the  present  century  may 
be  thus  briefly  summed  up:  Northern  Ada 
has  been  traversed  by  the  expeditions  sent  out 
by  the  Russian  government;  the  great  fielda 
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of  central  Asia  have  been  crossed  in  various 
directions;  our  knowledge  of  China  has  been 
vastly  increased;  the  newly  awakened  desire 
of  tlie  Japanese  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  European  civilization  has  broken  down 
much  of  tlieir  ancient  prejudice  against  foreign- 
ers, and  bids  fair  to  introduce  us  to  an  intimate 
and  exact  knowledge  of  their  country ;  Pales- 
tine hiLs  been  explored  with  wonderful  minute- 
ness; tlie  interior  of  Arabia  has  been  penetra- 
t4.*d ;  the  sites  of  many  of  the  most  renowned 
cities  of  antiquity  have  been  determined ;  the 
Niger  and  the  Benoowe  or  Tchadda  have  been 
traced  almost  tliroughout  tlieir  extent;  the 
Nile  has  been  traced  to  the  great  lakes  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  Africa ;  Madagascar  and 
Australia  have  been  crossed  in  various  direc- 
tions from  sea  to  sea;  the  icy  continent  about 
the  south  pole  has  been  discovered ;  tlie  delin- 
eation of  the  X.  shore  of  the  North  American 
continent  has  been  completed ;  the  ))rincipal 
features  of  the  geography  of  that  vast  portion 
of  our  own  territory  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific  have  been  ascertained, 
and  its  sublime  scenery  has  been  described; 
and  the  river  systems  of  South  America  have 
been  explored.  With  the  exception  of  the  re- 
gions about  the  poles  and  in  tlie  centre  of 
Africa,  the  general  outlines  of  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  known  to  civilized  man. 
— The  literature  of  geography,  to  which  the 
school  of  Carl  Ritter  has  given  its  highest 
dcirreo  of  scientific  development,  has  within 
ft  few  years  undergone  a  marked  change.  In- 
stead of  the  formal,  regular  descriptions  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  which  were  once 
in  vogue,  gazetteers  and  geographical  diction- 
aries are  now  popular.  The  progress  of  geog- 
rapliy  has  been  much  aided  during  this  cen- 
tury by  the  efforts  of  zealous  geographical  so- 
cieties. Their  transactions,  issued  periodically, 
contain  a  vast  and  constantly  increasing  mass 
of  information.  Among  the  best  works  on  ge- 
ography are :  Geographie  ttniteraelle,  by  Malto- 
Brun  (6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1810-29;  revised  by 
Th.  Lavallee,  C  vols.  8vo,  18o0-'62),  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  which  was  revised  by  J.  G. 
Penival,  who  added  notes  (3  vols.  4to,  Boston, 
1*^.34) ;  Dir  (ienchirhte  dcr  Erdlunde,  by  LOdde 
(1840)  ;  Glitch irhte  ihr  Erdhimie  vnd  Ent- 
dichingrn,  by  Cari  Ritter  (1801);  GeschiehU 
dcr  Erdkundc  hU  avf  Alexander  ton  Humboldt 
tLiid  Carl  mtter,  by  O.  Peschel  (1805);  and 
the  works  of  De  Rougernont,  Von  Roon,  Berg- 
haus,  Volger,  Merleker,  Meinicke,  Kloden 
{Handhuch  dcr  Erdl'unde.  185H-N;2;  2d  ed., 
18r>5  ct  9fq.\  Wappaus  (ILrndhuch  dcr  Geo- 
grnphic  und  StatUtil\  4  vols.,  IHOS-'Tl),  and 
i)aniel  (Handbuch  dcr  Erdkundc,  4  vols.,  3d 
vd.,  l>^ny-'72).  For  ancient  geography,  see 
JInndhuch  dcr  altcn  Gcoffrnphic^  by  P'orbiger 
(:3  voU.,  1842);  Smith's  ^''Dictionary  of  (Jreek 
and  Roman  (Jeography*'  (2  vols.  8vo,  London, 
lS.'J4-'7);  Buchholz's  Uomcrifche  Kofmofjra- 
phic  vnd  Gtoffr^iphic  (1871);  and  DcuUche 
Altirthum»lundt :  St  el  lung  des  Pythcas  .  .  . 


in  der  Geschichte  der  Erdhunde^  bTK.M(iIks- 
hotf  (1870).  The  principal  geograpbical  pn^- 
teers  and  dictionaries  are :  **  Encyclopcdii  («f 
Geography,"  by  Uagh  Murray  (London,  IvM: 
Amer.  ed.  revised,  8  vols.  8vo,  PbiladelphU. 
1843;  new  ed.,  1857);  "A  IHotioDarr.  (V«ij- 
graphical,  Statistical,  Historical,**  &c.,  by  J.  E. 
McCulloch  (4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1S41 :  Dvvcd. 
1866);  Fullarton's  ''Gazetteer  of  the  Worid" 
(7  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1860-'57);  "The  Im- 
perial Gazetteer,"  by  W.  G.  Blackie  (2  vok. 
London,  1855;  3d  ed.,  1878);  Ritter*s  Gt^yn- 
p?iUch-8tatisti9che»  Lexikon  (Leip«ic  l^i; 
Lippincott's  ''  Gazetteer  of  tbe  Worid  "  (Phik- 
delphia,  1855;  new  ed.,  1806);  Keith  Jobi- 
ston's  **  Dictionary  of  Geograpby  "  (revised  cd, 
London,  1867) ;  Dietionnaire  de  geo^rapkit  «»- 
rerselle,  ancienne  et  modtme^  by  L.  N.  B<»hc- 
relle  (4  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1856-*8 ;  new  ed.,  186S^>; 
j  and  Dictionnaire  vnirer$el  dThistoire  et  di  fh 
;  ographie^  by  M.  N.  lk>uillet  (1  vol.,  Paris.  ISti: 
22d  ed.,  1 871).  Most  of  tbe  gcofrraphical  m» 
ties  publish  i>eriodicals,  tbe  principal  of  whidk 
are  those  of  Paris  {Bulletin^  1822  tt  «f.i 
London  ("Journal,"  1831  et  fq.  ;  '' Proceed- 
ings," 1855  et  seq,\  Berlin  {2^iteekrin,  \M4 
9en.\  St.  Petersburg  (1848  et  •eqX  Gcwii 
{Journal,  1861  et  $eq.\  and  Florence  (£rfbf- 
tino,  1867  et  seq.).  Gtber  valuable  geopapki- 
cal  periodicals  are  Petermaim's  Geograpkmdt 
Jlittheilungen  (Gotba,  1855  et  »eq.).  and  Hii^ 
gdngzungsh^e  or  supplements;  Saint-Mana'b 
L^  An  nee  geographiqtie  (Paris,  1863  et  mfM 
and  "Ocean  Highways"  (London,  1S71;  mv 
series,  1873  etseq.). 

GEOUKST  (Gr.  717,  tbe  eartb,  and  >d}«e. 
course),  the  science  wbich  treats  of  tbt 
turc  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  methoda  hj  1 
its  materials  have  been  arranged.     Un 
term  are  confounded  two  distinct 
of  study,  tbe  one  being  tbat  of  the  Cn 
physicflJ,  and  biological  laws  which  1     1 
sided  over  tbe  development  of  the  _ 
the  other  tbe  natural  history  of  th< 
displayed  in  its  physical  Btmcture, 
graphy,  mineralogy,  and  pal«ontol 
name  of  geognosy,  employed  hj  ( 
may  be  very  appropriately  r<  u 

ter,  while  that  of  geoseny  n       u«  : 
the  first  or  theoretics  di^     ivu  ol 
knowledge  of  physical  ge«         th:,,  ^ 
tribution  of  land  and  watev  ui  m      1 
times,  and  of  the  laws  of  win       « 
climates,  is  one  of  the  first  ccvUimm 
study  of  geology.    Then  coinet 
tion  of  the  various  kinda  of  roi     ^ 
rangement  and  strnctnre,  tht      1 
relative  antiquity,  their  chenakw 
gical  history.    The  inveetigmtioii 
cal  agencies  which  have  presided  o 
formation  of  the  Tarions  kinda  of  v 
minerals  belonsa  to  chemiod  geol 
the  laws  which  have  reonlated  tk      ^, 
structure,  and  amu 
cal  geology.    The  ■»« 
life  in  past  time  pli^ed  •  j 
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Icsfl  important  than  it  does  to-daj,  and  the 
study  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the 
various  rocky  strata,  and  known  as  fossil 
plants  and  animalH,  gives  rise  to  departments 
of  botany  and  Z(N)logy  which  ore  sometimes 
called  ptilfloobotany  and  pala>ozodlogj,  but  are 
more  generally  included  under  the  common 
term  of  paheontology.  The  changes  that  have 
tiiken  i>laoe  in  the  inorganic  and  organic  world 
intro<lnce  in  their  study  considerations  of  time 
and  progress^  and  the  science  is  found  to  be 
largely  of  a  historical  character;  the  geolo- 
gHt,  as  Cuvier  remarked,  being  an  antitjuarj 
of  a  new  order.  Its  historical  element  is  re- 
garded by  Lyell  as  so  prominent  that  he  de- 
tines  geology  simply  as  *^  the  science  which 
investigates  the  successive  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms of  nature/^  In  the  present  article  little 
more  will  ))o  attempted  than  to  present  a  gen- 
eral sket(*h  of  the  history  and  progress  of  geo- 
logical science,  a  reference  to  some  principal 
objeets  of  its  pursuit,  and  the  system  of  claasi- 
fving  the  groups  of  rocks  generally  adopted. 
The  history  of  the  science  as  developed  in 
Europe  is  minutely  traced  in  the  familiar  work 
of  Lyell,  *' Principles  of  Geology,"  in  which 
the  whole  flul)ject  may  al^^o  be  most  advantage- 
ously studied. — From  the  earliest  times  the 
structure  of  the  earth  has  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  man,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
useful  materials  he  obtained  from  its  rocky  for- 
mations, but  also  for  the  curiosity  awakened  by 
the  strange  objects  it  presented  to  his  notice. 
The  south  and  west  of  Asia  and  much  of  the 
country  bordering  the  Me<literranean  were  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  directing  attention  to 
geological  phenomena.  Earthquakes  were  fre- 
quent, changing  the  relative  positions  of  sea 
and  land ;  volcanoes  were  seen  in  operation, 
adding  layers  of  molten  rock  to  those  of  sand 
and  mud  tilled  with  the  shells  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean: the  strata  in  the  hills  abounded  in 
evidences  of  similar  collections  of  vestiges  of 
marine  life  far  removed  from  access  of  the  sea, 
and  yet  unchanged  during  the  period  of  human 
observation  and  tradition ;  the  Ganges  and  the 
Nile,  pouring  forth  their  vast  sedimentary  accu- 
mulations, were  plainly  building  up  the  deltas 
at  their  mouths,  and  the  broad  valleys  reaching 
far  up  their  course  were  unmistakable  produc- 
tions of  the  same  series  of  operations  in  remote 
periods.  These  plienoniena  could  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  philosc^phers  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Indian  races;  and  their 
influence  is  perceived  in  the  strange  mixtures 
«>f  correct  observation  and  extravagant  conceit 
which  make  up  their  cosmogonies  or  universal 
theories  of  the  creation.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  the  ordinances  of  Manu  alternating  periods 
of  destruction  and  of  renovation  are  distinct- 
ly recognized,  extending  in  eternal  successitm 
througijout  the  whole  assemblage  of  locomo- 
tive and  iniTn<>val»le  creatures,  each  period 
comprehending  a  duration  of  many  thousand 
a^i'S.     The  ( I  reek  schools  of  philoso]>hy  rec- 
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I  ognized  these  phenomena,  which  were  clearly 
enunciated  by  Ovid  in  presenting  the  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras.  Remarkably  free  from  ex- 
travagant statements,  they  were  applied  to 
prove  a  system  of  perpetual  change  slowly 
modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth.  AristoUe 
recogniz^  the  interchanges  constantly  taldng 
place  between  land  and  sea  by  the  action  of  ron- 
ning  water  and  of  earthquakes,  and  remarked 
how  little  man,  in  the  short  span  of  his  life,  can 
perceive  of  operations  extending  through  the 
eternity  of  time.  Strabo  distinctly  applied  the 
raising  up  of  land,  not  merely  of  small  tracts, 
but  of  continents  also,  by  earthquake  convul- 
sions, to  account  for  the  perplexing  phenom- 
enon of  beds  of  marine  shells  contained  in  the 
interior  of  hills  far  distant  f^om  the  sea.  Ara- 
bian philosophers  of  the  10th  century  are  idso 
cited  who  entertained  simUar  views  of  the 
changes  going  on  and  their  canses. — The  Ital- 
ian philosophers  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  were  the  first  to  engage  in  systematic 
investigations  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
fossil  shells.  Their  abundance  in  the  strata  of 
the  sub- Apennine  range  could  not  fail  to  arrest 
attention  and  excite  inouiries,  which  were  the 
more  perplexing  from  the  limited  time  dlowed 
in  popular  belief  to  the  past  duration  of  the 
earth,  and  from  the  general  persuasion  that  no 
great  catastrophe  except  the  Noachian  deluge 
could  have  occurred  to  modify  its  surface.  Va- 
rious fanciful  explanations  were  therefore  adopt- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  the  scholastic  disputations, 
and  for  three  centuries  argumentations  were 
sustained  with  much  spirit  on  the  questions : 
first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever  belonged 
to  living  creatures;  and  secondly,  admitting 
this,  whether  all  the  phenomena  could  not  be 
explained  by  the  deluge  of  Noah.  Among  those 
distinguished  for  the  soundness  of  their  views 
in  the  commencement  of  this  controversv  are 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  celebrated  painter,  who 
died  in  1519,  and  Fracastoro,  whose  attention 
was  engaged  by  the  multitude  of  curious  petri- 
factions which  were  brought  to  light  in  1517  in 
the  monntains  of  Verona,  in  auarrying  mate- 
rials for  repairing  the  city.  lie  exposed  the 
absunlities  of  the  theories  which  referred  the 
petrifactions  to  a  certain  plastic  force  in  natnre 
that  could  fashion  stones  into  organic  forms, 
and  showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  traditional 
deluge  to  bring  together  the  marine  fossils  that 
form  solid  strata  of  the  earth.  About  this 
time  collections  of  these  curiosities  were  made 
for  pnblic  museums  and  private  cabinets ;  they 
were  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  and  that  of  Canceolarius  at  Verona 
became  famous  for  them.  Descriptive  cata- 
logues of  these  collections  were  published ;  and 
as  early  as  1565  appeared  one  of  the  collection 
of  J.  Keutman  in  Gresner^s  work  De  Rerum 
Fonilvim^  Lapidfim  et  Gemmarum  Fignru. 
In  1580  Palissy  was  the  first  who  dare<l  assert 
in  Paris  that  fossil  remains  of  testacea  and  fishes 
hail  once  belonged  to  marine  animals.  The 
truth  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  face  of 
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established  preiiulicor».  In  1009  Steno,  pro-  1  imagined,  were  distributed  over  th«  mrfict 
fi'ssor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  publislied  liin  work  |  of  the  earth  and  piled  up  iu  strata  «xtL  mar- 
iJe  SoliJo  intra  SttVulum  nattiniliter  Conteuto^  ^  velloas  celerity.  Buffon  advanced  Tirvi  re- 
in wliicli  })o  proved  the  identity  of  tlie  fofvsil  8i>eeting  the  formation  and  mo^ficati*JB  d 
teeth  found  in  Tuscany  with  those  of  living  ,  mountains  and  valleys  br  the  action  of  vitft 
sharks,  and  the  close  similarity  of  the  fossil  j  in  his  ^*  Natural  History^  (174W),  a  porti**  d 
testacea  to  living  species ;  he  traced  their  pro>  >  which,  contained  in  fourteen  pro|iO»itioQ%  W 
gressive  change  jfrom  unaltered  shells  to  solid  \  was  required  by  the  faculty  of  theoluf^  in  Pltfii 
petrifactions,  and  re<7ognized  the  distinction  |  to  renounce.  This  he  did  in  his  next  vcfi, 
between  formations  dei>osited  by  salt  and  by  i  accompanying  the  formal  abandonment ufwbt 
fresh  water,  and  that  some  were  of  an  earlier  ,  he  had  written  contrary  to  the  nArraiioa  4 
period  than  the  introduction  of  plants  and  ani-  Moses  with  a  declaration  of  belief  of  &II 
mals  upon  the  earth.  But  neither  ho  nor  Scil- 
la,  the  Sicilian  ])ainter,  who  in  his  Latin  treatise 

on  the  fossils  of  Calabria,  illustrated  by  good  :  did  not  begin  to  assume  the  rank  of  an  ii 
engravings  (HiTO),  ably  maintained  the  orgtmic  ^  tant  science  until  its  application  to  the  pnrtkil 
nature  of  fossil  shells,  ventured  to  refer  their  •  purposes  of  mining  was  tinst  p(»inte«i  out  ia  lit 
occurrence  in  the  strata  to  any  other  cause  than  i  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  by  Wend; 
the  Mosaic  deluge.  Leibnitz,  the  great  mathe-  i  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  schoul  of  niaM 
matioian,  in  his  Prototjaa  (1080),  first  prop(«ed  ;  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  This  distinguish  ■■ 
the  theory  of  the  earth  having  originally  been  attracted  pupils  from  distant  countrivs,  aad  Ml 
a  burning  luminous  mass,  which  since  it^  crea-  ,  them  forth  enthusiastic  geoloinsts and  adrgciM 
tiou  has  been  cooling  down,  and  as  it  cooled  ,  of  the  views  he  had  conceived  from  hi*  ioyv- 
received  the  condensed  vapors  which  now  com-    feet  observation  of  the  geolofsy  of  a  i=maSi  fth 


tained  in  the  Scripture  about  the  creutioa.  lioCk 
as  to  order  of  time  and  matter  of  fact. — Gto2iy0 


tion  of  Germany.  He  taught  the  »j 
order  of  arrangement  of  the  atrata.  advfOI 
nearly  the  same  divisions  that  had  been  |i^ 
posed  fifty  years  previously  by  Lehmau,aG» 
man  miner,    lie  explained  their  prudoctioaa 


pose  its  crust.     In  one  stage  of  its  formation 

he  believe<l  it  was  covered  with  a  universal 

ocean.     From  these  materials  Leibnitz  traced 

two  classes  of  primitive  formations,  the  one  by 

refrigeration  from  igneous  fusion,  the  other  by 

concretion  from  aqueous  solution.     The  first  ,  the  result  of  precipitation   from 

recognition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  earthy  '  menstruum  or  **  chaotic  fluid,^*  which  bei^ 

materials  in  strata,  continuous  over  large  areas,  '  posed  had  once  covered  the  wIk^  sarteesf 

and  resembling  each  other  in  ditlerent  coun-  •  the  earth.    Asex|>ounded  by  Jameson  ia  I M 

tries,  appears  to  have  been  by  Dr.  Lister,  who    the  first  precipitates    from   tliis  oceaa  vtfi 

sent  to  the  royal  .society  of  London  in  1083  a    chemical,  and  produced  the  cryataJline  n 

])n)posal  for  maps  of  soils  or  minerals.    lie  also    which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  the  oChcfi 

believed  that  species  had  in  past  ages  l>ecomo  ,  which  he  designated   as  the  primitiTe 

extinct.     i)r.  Robert  llooke  near  the  close  of  ;  They  included  the  granitic  rocks  ; 

the   17th  century  prepared  a  ''Discourse  on    called  crystalline  schista,  such  as  | 

£arthi|uakes,*^  which  contains  tlie  most  phih>-    slate,  clay  slate,  serpentine,  fte.     iu« 

Hophical  views  of  the  time  respecting  the  nature    class  comprised  the  rocka  he  calls  t 

of  iij^>\U  and  the  effects  of  earthquakes  in  rais-    certain  Umestones,  flinty  slate,  g;; 

ing  up  the  bed  of  the  sea.    AViliiam  Woodward  ;  wacke,  and  trap,  most  of  which  «rv 

was  a  distinguished  observer  of  the  gi^logical    now  included   in   the  palwoaoie   f 

formations  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  perceived  that  ,  They  were  supposed  to  nmTe  been  fu      ■ 

the  lines  of  outcrop  of  the  strata  were  )>arallel    ring  the  transition  of  the  ei         from  Im  %^ 

with  the  ranges  of  tlie  mountains.    About  IClto    to  its  habitable  state,  and  m«  i      eh 

he  lorined  a  <>ollection  of  spe<>imens,  which  he  .  chemical  and  partly  mecht 

systematically  arranged  and  bequeathed  to  the    and  duo  to  tlie  action  of  ii«v«» 

univer>ity  of  (Cambridge.     For  this  he  pur- .  rents.    The  third  class  conUi      d  the  ro 

cha*<ed   the  original   specimens  and  drawings  ,  nominated /*iV>fi,  because  as  vwaervcd 

of  fnVil  shells,  teeth,  and  corals  of  Scilla.    Hut    many  they  were  disposed        hoiuon 

his  ireojo^Meal  system  was  eramped  by  the  at-    strata.  In  this  were  the  o 

tempt  to  make  it  conform  to  the  received  in-    sandstones,  the  chalk,  ro^a.  i       .  ««p 

terpretatinii  of  the  Scri)>tural  account  of  the    rious  limestones,  and  certain  »       l  T«      « 

creation   and   deluge.     The   ludian   geologists    supiK)sed  to  hare  been  fo       u         le 

Vallisueri  in  1721,  Moro  in  1740,  and  (ienerelli    and  vegetables  existed  in  i      ji 

in  174i^  advanced  the  mo>t  philos(»phi<*al  views    been  partly  chemical  and  j       ly 

yet  ]ire>ente<l  respecting  the  lossiliferousstratii,     their  origin.    The  fourth  - 

and  sustained  them   by  .original  observations    alluvial  rocks,  those  prod     e^a  i 

made  by  the  tirst  two  thri>ughout  Italy  and    i»eat,  sand  and  gravel,  1<         b 

among  the  Alps.     Moro  endeavored  to  make    tutf,&c.,  being  nndentouu«v< 

the  prodnctinu  of  strata  corre>pond  in  time    the  chalk  excepting  the  to 

to  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world    class  comprised  the  Toleanic  <«««.- 

in  six  days.  an<l  hence  was  c«»mpelhMl  to  rvfer    volcanic,  and  the  true  toIi 

them  to  volcanic  ejections,  which  by  tl(»ods,  he    being  the  supposed  prcN  « 
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of  coal  and  sulphnrous  matters,  the  latter  of  real 
▼oIcaQoet}.  These  formations  were  rappoikxl 
to  be  Hystematically  arranged ;  the  later  formed 
either  entirely  covering  the  older,  or,  when 
these  form  a  central  mountain  mass,  encircling 
this,  so  that  tlie  *' outgoings  ^^  of  the  strata 
(meaning  their  upper  edges  or  lines  of  outcrop) 
form  circles;  those  of  tlie  later  formed  groups 
being  Huocessively  larger.  The  basin  and  trougn- 
shapcd  dei)osits  were  also  recognized,  in  which 
ttie  outgoings  of  the  newer  strata  became  suc- 
cessively smaller.  The  strata,  it  was  under- 
stood, were  Hubject  to  local  disturbances  from 
portions  sinking  into  subterranean  cavities,  and 
members  might  be  wanting  in  s^>me  localities, 
but  whenever  present  must  be  found  in  tlieir 
proper  position  in  relation  to  the  others.  Ba- 
salt, which  in  Saxony  and  Hesse  was  seen  cap- 
ping the  hills  of  stratified  rocks,  he  inferred 
must  be  of  the  same  series  of  precipitated  for- 
mations, although  many  other  geologists  of 
Werner's  time  had  fully  established  the  anal- 
ogy between  this  rock  and  modern  lavas. 
The  <>])servatiuns  of  Desmarest,  especially  in 
the  district  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  Auvergne, 
maile  in  1708,  are  referred  to  by  Lyell  as 
most  clearly  tracing  the  origin  of  the  basalts 
to  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes.  A  new  con- 
troversy now  arose,  which  for  many  years  was 
waged  with  animosity  and  bitterness  unprece- 
dented in  disputes  of  this  class.  Geologists 
throughout  Europe  were  divided  into  the  two 
classes  of  Neptunists,  who  advocated  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rocks  by  a<iueous  deposition 
alone,  and  Vulcan ists,  who  attributed  the  ori- 
gin of  many  of  them  to  the  action  of  fire. 
They  were  also  calle<l,  from  tlie  names  of  their 
respect ive  leaders,  Wemerians  and  Uuttoni- 
ftDS.  Dr.  Iliitton  of  Edinburgh  had  studied 
geology  for  himself  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  and  fornie<l  his  own  con- 
clusions, which  he  ably  sustained.  lie  was 
the  first  to  announce  that  geology  had  no  con- 
cern with  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  things, 
bet  that  the  true  field  of  its  investigations  was 
limited  to  the  ol)servation  of  phenomena  and 
the  ap[)]ication  of  natural  agencies  to  explain 
former  changes.  His  friend  Sir  James  Hall 
showed  by  actual  experiment  that  the  prismatic 
structure  of  basalt  might  result  in  cooling  from 
A  state  of  igneous  fusion  ;  and  Hutton  himself 
found  in  the  (Irampian  hills  the  granite  branch- 
ing out  in  veins,  which  extended  from  the 
main  bo<ly  through  the  contiguous  micaceous 
slates  and  limestone,  thus  indicating  its  having 
been  in  a  fused  state  at  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  production  of  Werner's  primitive  rocks. 
This  discovery  soon  led  to  (piestioning  the  ex- 
isteni'e  of  any  primitive  class  of  rocks  the 
origin  of  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
present  (»rder  of  things;  and  the  announcement 
made  by  Hutton,  '*  In  the  economv  of  the 
world  I  can  find  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no 
pn^spect  of  an  end,''  may  well  have  slJirtUMl 
men  of  science  and  shocked  the  religious  public 
in  the  sensitive  condition  to  which  it  had  bet;n 


brought  by  the  infidel  doctrines  promulgated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  especially  by 
men  of  letters  in  France.  The  Vnlcanists  came 
to  be  classed  with  the  enemies  of  Scripture,  the 
true  object  of  investigation  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  controversy  was  continued  with  suoh 
animosity  that  the  party  names  at  last  became 
terms  of  reproach,  and  many  geologists  avoid- 
ed being  involved  in  it.  Workers  in  the  field, 
however,  were  collecting  new  and  valuable  data 
that  were  to  give  to  the  science  a  more  exact 
character.  William  Smith,  a  civil  engmeer, 
prepared  in  1798  a  tabular  view  of  the  strata 
near  Bath,  tracing  out  their  continuity  over 
extensive  areas,  and  recognizing  them  by  the 
fossils  they  contained.  Tliis  method  of  identi- 
fication and  of  arranging  strata  in  their  true 
positions  he  taught  himself,  and  was  the  first 
to  promulgate  in  JEngland.  With  extraordinary 
perseverance  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
work  alone,  travelling  on  foot  over  all  England, 
freely  communicating  his  observations,  and  in 
1815  he  completed  a  geological  map  of  the 
whole  country.  In  France  tlie  importance  of 
fossils  as  characteristic  of  formations  was  also 
beginnmg  to  be  appreciated.  Lamarck  and 
Defirance  earnestly  engaged  in  the  study  of  fos- 
sil shells,  and  the  former  in  1802  reconstructed 
the  system  of  conchology  to  introduce  into  it 
the  new  species  collected  by  the  latter  in  the 
strata  underlying  the  city  of  Paris.  Six  years 
previous  to  this  Ouvier  had  established  the 
different  specific  character  of  fossil  and  living 
elephants,  which  opened  to  him,  as  he  said, 
views  entirely  new  respecting  the  tlieory  of  the 
earth,  and  determined  him  to  devote  hhnself 
to  the  researches  which  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  18<i7  the  geological  society 
of  London  was  established,  with  the  professed 
object  of  encouraging  the  collection  of  data, 
multiplying  and  recording  observations,  with 
no  reference  to  any  "  theories  of  the  earth." 
Its  active  meml>ers  completed  the  classification 
and  description  of  the  secondary  fonnations  of 
Great  Britain,  so  well  commenced  by  William 
Smith ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tertiary 
formations  were  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Cuvier,  Brongniart,  and  others  in  Paris.  Thus 
each  country  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  geological  science  in  the  department  connect- 
ed with  its  most  prominent  formations :  Ger- 
many in  that  of  the  lower  stratified  and  crystal- 
line rocks,  and  especially  in  the  mineralogical 
structure  of  these,  while  in  Scotland  the  char- 
acter of  the  granitio  rocks  had  been  more 
particularly  elucidated,  in  England  tlmt  of  the 
secondary  strata  and  their  order  of  arrange- 
ment, and  in  France  the  tertiary.  The  great 
principles  gradually  develo{>ed  by  these  ol>ser- 
vations  were :  that  the  materials  of  the  stratified 
rocks  were  sedimentary  deposits  tliat  had  slow- 
ly accumulated  in  the  beds  of  ancient  seas  and 
lakes ;  that  each  stratum  represented  a  certain 
period  during  which  its  materials  were  gath- 
ered, and  that  this  i>eriod  was  characterized 
by  its  peculiar  group  of  organized  beings,  the 
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ve!*tipcs  of  wliicli  wore  buried  and  remained  '  tries.  While  the  defects  of  "Werner'*  rUMS- 
w'itli  it  as  records  of  the  condition  of  this  por-  cation  were  ex])09ed,  tlie  g^riirnil  |iIaii  •!  is 
tion  of  the  earth  during  tiiis  time.  The  piles  was  Aecn  to  be  founded  in  nature,  and  iiitfi- 
of  strata  of  various  kinds  indicated  changes  in  tion  was  directed  to  voUecting  everrvbrrvihe 
the  character  of  tlie  dei>osits  intntduced,  sand-  i  materials  for  tilling  out  the  \'ertu-al  ciHUiut/ 
stones  formed  from  sand,  alternatiu^!  with  shales  '  the  rocks,  as  well  as  mappinc  tbemthn«^ 
formed  from  muddy  and  clayey  deposits,  and  out  their  Iiorizontal  range.  In  evtrr  ntutrj 
with  calcareous  strata,  wliose  origin  may  have  some  formations  could  be  recogniird.  fr:« 
been  in  marl  beds  or  the  remains  of  calcareous  which  as  a  base  a  local  c]aMificati«>n  nidft 
orjranisms.  The  lonj^  succession  of  these  strata,  '  proceed  to  contiguous  grou{>9s  and  tliQ*at  h^ 
in  connection  with  the  evidences  of  their  slow^  the  whole  be  included  in  one  STstem  <if  t\x^ 
accumulation,  observed  in  the  undisturbed  con-  ,  lication.  80  the  work  of  descriptive  p^ii*^ 
dition  of  the  fossil  remains  which  they  con-  has  ever  since  been  going  on,  new  div»«- 
tained,  bore  witness  to  lon^  periinls  occupied  eries  continually  adding  to  its  conipWtcfirt 
in  the  production  of  a  sin^de  ^roup  of  strata  and  helping  to  tbe  compilation  of  a  ptiiMi 
constituting  but  a  minor  division  of  one  of  ,  system,  which  in  this  case  should  iire^rflt  t 
the  formations.  The  lapse  of  lon^^  periods  was  '  full  chart  of  the  rocks  from  tbe  Iovtt$  or 
also  indicated  by  the  fossils  found  in  beds  of  ohlest  to  the  uppermost  or  newe^.  S^tm 
older  <late  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  lying  in  juxta|K>sition  in  one  r^gi<iQ.  vb« 
unlike  existiujjr  species.  The  sjime  localities,  identified  in  another,  are  found  to  l^e  ntf- 
too,  presented  in  their  successive  beds  some  ;  arated  by  the  inter|H>2ation  of  a  new  fdin; 
that  were  filled  with  marine  vestiges  alone,  cor-  '  and  again,  in  tracing  out  o%'er  lin^ad  aneis  1 
al lines  and  sea  shells,  in  layers  of  bucli  thick-  group  of  »e<limentary  8trata,  they  ar«  kmi 
ness  that  ages  must  have  passed  while  they  gradually  to  assume  new  feature^,  and  ei« 
were  (|uietly  accumulating;  and  above  or  be-  to  undergo  an  entire  change  of  cbemical  c^s- 
low  these  were  found  otlier  strata  indicatin<;  position.  Tbe  deposits  over  different  fitftf  rf 
that  the  surface  at  another  peri<Ml  was  covered  the  (H-ean's  bed  are  found  to  be  here  tiaA^mi 
with  fresh  water,  the  organic  remains  which  gravels  brought  by  cnrrenta,  and  there mpA at 
they  contained  being  (aily  of  the  character  of  careous  muds,  the  remains  of  minute  uamd 
those  belonging  to  ponds  and  rivers;  and  yet  organisms  accumulated  in  still  waien  1W 
again  these  localiti.'S  became  dry  land,  and  organic  remains  as  well  as  the  mineral  c^ 
were  covered  with  the  forests  of  tropical  acter  of  these  contemporary  deiKJsits  praMt 
climes,  and  )»eopled  with  numerous  strange  wide  differences.  From  the  mode  of  tlicir  fB^ 
species  of  animals,  whose  nearot  living  ana-  mation  it  is  evident  that  all  f^tratified 
lo^ues  are  met  with  only  in  hot  countries,  tions  must  be  of  limited  area,  and  m 
Such  changes  as  these  also  plainly  marked  away  at  their  edgea,  presenting  the 
slowly  progressinir  revolutions,  the  |>eriod  of  lenticular  sheets  lapping  upon  ei 
which  no  one  could  compute  by  years.  It  was  \SU)  the  geological  society  of  Iawu* 
apparent  that  the  sediments  bad  collected  as  the  labors  of  Mr.  Grecnongh  and  law  u 
beds  of  sand  an<l  clay  now  collect  in  seas  and  published  a  map  of  England  which  wasi 
lakes,  and  especially  aliout  the  mouths  of  hir^'e  improvement  ui>on  that  of  Smith.  Ah 
rivers;  but  it  was  only  in  such  as  were  evident-  same  time  l^eopold  von  Bnch  prepared  1 
ly  the  product  of  the  streams  of  the  present  lar  map  of  a  large  |>art  of  Germany.  ^ 
(lay  that  the  orpin i<*  vestijres  were  recomiized  logical  survey  of  France  was  ordertd 
as  belonunn<;  entirely  to  familiar  species.  In  by  the  French  government,  b?  which  m 
these  alone  were  discovered  any  relics  of  man  i»lete  geolttgical  map  of  Fn  •  ^ 
or  any  indicatitms  of  his  existence;  and  here  constructed  in  1841.  M.  Bron^i 
they  were  not  wanting,  for  in  the  calcareous  '  professor  in  the  school  of  mineiL  «•«■ 
strata  in  process  of  formation  and  filled  with  to  take  charge  of  tlie  work,  and  « 
ri'cciit  species  of  shells  human  reiiuiins  have  were  assoi'iated  £lie  de  Beaumont 
been  found.  Hut  with  the  first  step  backward  noy.  The  attention  of  these  seta 
the  bones  of  extinct  giL^antic  mammalia  intro-  tirstgiven  to  an  examination  of  the 
duce  us  to  stramre  groups  of  animals,  and  no  the  c<ttd  formation  of  England,  wh^r 
satisfitctory  evidence  is  atforde<l,  either  in  the  been  most  carefully  studied  ap«*  ■» 
strata  or  in  tradition,  that  man  was  their  con-  descril>ed  by  Conybeare  and  F 
temporary.  Thus  in  the  clo>e>t  connection,  treatise*  on  **The  Geology  of  j 
geoioirically  speakin;:.  are  we  presented  with  Wales  *M1^1)*  The  second  ^  Witmtm 
the  most  striking  examples  of  other  ^reat  many  also  were  familiar  to  ol 
princi]»les  flevelojuMl   by   ;:eoln^nc]d   research,     both  countries  consequently  m^ 

viz.,  the  extinction  of  oI<l  and  tlie  introduction    tant  points  of  referenoe  for 
of  new  species. — In  consci|Uenceof  the  sy.stem  ;  <»f  the  groups  of  France.     Tuv 
of  oliservation  and  clo^e  investigation  now  es-    tion  of  Pans,  the  npper  memhcfc  «• 
tablishcd,  geoloiry  lost  it^  hi^^hly  s])eculative    ondary,  served  as  the  starting  p 
ch.iractcr.  and  rapid  prML'rev*^  continued  to  be     ceeding  from  this  they  nsmJIifd 
Tiiade  in  aciii:irin»'  cnrrect  infoniiatinn  (»f  the    lower    strata  as  thev   appeared  • 
ar^aIl^^  ineiit   of  the   strata  of  tiitfereiit  coun-     emerging  (Vom  beneath  it,  and  iilei         1 
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as  tliey  could,  with  the  corresponding  groups  '  secondary,  which  in  Earope,  being  largely  de- 
of  other  countries.  Sucli  is  the  metFiod  ever  ,  veloped  and  most  conspicaoos,  marks  the  strata 
since  pursued,  by  which  our  knowledge  of  the  |  of  more  recent  origin  lyin^  above  it  as  tertiary, 
strnta  whicli  make  up  the  outer  crust  of  the  ;  He  continued  his  explorations  after  this  report, 
eartli  has  been  systematically  extended.  The  j  and  in  May,  1817,  presented  another  to  the 
impnrtiinco  of  the  organic  remains '  found  in  philosophical  society,  accompanied  by  a  color- 
the  rocks  has  l)een  more  and  more  appreciated,  {  ed  map  and  sections.  His  observations  were 
and  the  shells  ctmstituthig  the  chief  portion  .  also  extended  in  1816  and  1817  to  the  Antilles, 
of  these  liAvc  been  most  thoroughly  studied ;  and  a  paper  u|M>n  the  geology  of  these  islands 
for  while  the  ditterent  formations  or  groups  of  '  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Jour- 
strata  may  contain  numerous  similar  beds  of  I  nal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.*' 


limestone,  sandstone,  slates,  and  shales,  not  to 
be  distinf^uished  by  their  mineral  characters, 
and  which  frequently  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
meeting;  with  other  known  formations  by  which 
their  place  or  relative  positions  may  be  deter- 
mined, the  fossils  show  no  such  indiscriminate 
distribution.  Each  period  was  characterized 
by  its  i>eculiar  group  of  animated  beings,  and 
if  their  arrangement  is  understood  it  follows 
that  the  iM>sition  of  any  stratum  in  which  the 
fossils  are  recognized  must  also  be  determined. 
A  single  species  may  in  some  cases  be  iieculiar 
to  one  mcuilKT  of  a  geological  formation,  and 
serve  wherever  the  fossil  is  found  to  identify 
the  rock;  but  usually  in  different  countries 
their  identification  by  fossils  is  dependent  upon 
chairact eristic  genera  and  the  order  of  succes- 
fion  of  their  principal  groups.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  will  bo  more  particularly  treated 
in  the  article  Pal.f.oxtolooy. — In  the  latter 


Prof.  Silliman  of  New  Haven,  educated  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  was  induced  by  Presi- 
dent I> wight  of  Yale  college  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  departments  of  natural  science,  par- 
ticularly chemistry;  and  with  this  view  he 
spent  some  time  previous  to  1806  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  discussions  of  the  Wemerians 
and  Huttonians  in  that  transition  period,  as  he 
styles  it,  between  the  epoch  of  geological  hy- 
pothesis and  dreams  and  t!ie  era  of  strict  phil- 
osophical induction  in  which  the  geologists  of 
the  present  day  are  trained.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  this  controversy  could  not  fail  to  di- 
rect his  tastes  toward  the  new  science,  and  he 
returned  to  become  its  zealous  promoter,  for 
half  a  century  or  more  aiding  to  elucidate  the 
geology  of  his  country,  inspiring  the  enthusiasm 
of  others,  and  furnishing  in  the  '*  American 
Journal  of  Science "  an  organ  for  the  dif!b- 


part  of  the  last  and  early  part  of  tlie  present  |  sion  of  scientific  knowledge.  At  that  period 
century  papers  upon  geological  subjects  occa-  I  (1804-'5),  he  says,  geology  was  less  known  in 
sionally  appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the  •  the  United  States  than  mmeralogy.  Most  of 
American  philosophical  s(KMety  of  Philadelphia,  ^  the  rocks  were  without  a  name,  except  so  far 
tlie  transactions  of  the  American  academy,  and  '  as  they  were  quarried  for  economical  purposes, 
in  other  scientific  journals.  The  character  |  and  classification  of  the  strata  was  quite  nn- 
of  these  papers  is  almost  exclusively  dcscrip-  I  known.  Dr.  Archibald  Bruce  of-  New  York 
tive.  There  is,  however,  a  theory  of  the  earth  |  commenced  in  1810  the  publication  of  a  jour- 
proposed  by  Franklin  in  the  **  Philosophical  '  nal  devoted  principally  to  mineralogy  an<i  ge- 
Transactions  "  of  1703 ;  and  in  vol.  vi.  appeared  ^  ology,  the  earliest  purely  scientific  Journal  sup- 
tbe  nie!n()ral)le  ess^iy  of  William  Madure,  read  j  ported  by  original  American  communications. 
Jan.  2n,  1809,  entitled  *'  Observations  on  the  i  it  was  well  received  at  home  and  abroad,  bnt 
Geology  of  the  United  States,  explanatory  of  appeared  only  at  wide  intervals,  and  ended 
A  Gei>logical  Map."  The  author  of  this  paper  with  the  fourth  number.  The  mineralogical 
had  undertaken  a  more  arduous  and  gigantic  j  collections  at  the  principal  colleges,  and  others 
work  even  than  that  which  was  occupying  '  belonging  to  scientific  men  mostly  in  New 
William  Smith  of  En^rland ;  it  was  no  less  than  ;  York,  promoted  inquiry  and  observation  con- 
a  geological  survey  of  the  United  Stiites  alone  j  cerning  the  geological  relations  of  the  miner- 
and  at  his  sole  expense — a  work  which  entitled  '  als  and  their  distribution.  The  admirable  trea- 
him  to  the  appellation  ho  has  receiveil  of  the  tiseon  mineralogy  by  Prof.  Parker  Cleavcland, 
father  of  .Vinerican  geology.  In  this  pursuit  ;  publisher!  in  1816,  fosterc<l  while  it  gratified 
he  crossi'd  the  Alloglianies  fifty  times,  visited  ;  this  spirit  of  inquiry.  In  1818  the  brothers 
almost  every  stite  and  territory  in  the  Union,  '  Prof.  J.  F.  Dana  and'Dr.  Samnel  L.  Dana  pnb- 
and  for  years  continuinl  his  labors  mostly  among  lished  a  detaile<l  re|K>rt  on  the  mineralogy  and 
those  who  could  have  no  appreciation  of  his  '  geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  the  same 
objects.  He  had  visited  nearly  all  the  mining  •  year  was  first  published  the  ''American  Jonr- 
districts  of  Europe,  and  thus  was  well  qualified,  '  nal  of  Sirience,  *  which  has  continued  ever  since 
for  one  of  that  period,  to  recognize  the  cor-  i  to  be  the  chief  periodioal  American  recorder 
responding  formations  of  the  two  <'ontinents.  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  The  next  year 
He  tracecl  out  the  great  groups  of  strata  then  the  American  geological  society  held  its  first 
designated  as  the  transition,  sec<mdary,  and  ,  meeting  at  New  Haven,  where  it  continue<l  to 
alluvial,  in  their  range  from  the  St  Lawrence  meet  annually  for  several  years.  The  im|>or- 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  tertiary,  however,  tance  of  geological  exph>rationa,  with  the  view 
he  did  not  recognize,  owin;;  to  the  absence  of  of  thereby  ascertaining  the  agrionltnral  and 
the  chalk  formation,  the  upper  member  of  the    mineral  capacities  of  large  districts,  was  be- 
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pinninjif  to  be  appreciated  by  commnnities  and 
])ublic  bodicH.  In  1H20  a  geolofdcal  survey  of 
the  county  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  a^rricultural  society  of  tbo 
countv  by  Prof.  Amos  Eaton  and  l)r.  T.  R. 
Beck.  Two  years  afterward  Kensselaer  and 
Saratojra  counties  were  also  thus  e-xplored. 
Prof.  Eaton  wiw  alsi>  cnjraged  by  Gon.  Stej)hen 
Van  Ken<)Me]aer  to  nuike  at  bis  ex]>cn8C  a  geo- 
lo|rical  survey  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Erie  canal.  Tbo  result  of  this  was  published 
in  1824  in  a  report  of  ir>0  pp.  8vo,  with  a  profile 
section  of  the  rock  formations  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  through  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
to  Lake  Erie,  the  Kev.  Edward  Hitchcock  fur- 
nishing many  of  the  details  through  Massachu- 
setts. The  tirst  geological  survey  made  by  state 
authority  was  that  of  North  Carolina  in  1824 
and  1825,  by  Denison  Olmsted.  Since  that 
tinjo  there  have  been  various  surveys  by  the 
ditterent  stjites  or  by  the  federal  government, 
of  which  wo  shall  notice  the  most  important 
historically.  Beginning  at  the  northeast,  early 
surveys  were  made  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island,  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  in 
1830-41 ;  of  Mjissachusetts,  by  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, in  lH3f>-'4();  of  Connecticut,  by  J.  G. 
Percival  and  C.  U.  Shei)ard,  in  1836,  and  of 
Vermont  in  1845-'6,  a  work  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Edward  Hitchcock  and  bis  son,  C. 
H.  Hitchcock,  in  1858-HU),  the  latter  of  whom 
is  now  (1874)  engaged  in  a  resurvey  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  183(1  was  commenced  the  sur- 
vey by  H.  D.  Rogers  and  bis  assistants  of  the 
htato  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  not  com- 
pKtrd  till  180.5.  The  survey  of  New  York  in 
lS.ir)-'4*2,  by  Vanuxem,  Kmmons,  Mather,  and 
Hall,  njay  be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  era 
in  American  geology  by  giving  a  complete  and 
sy>tcmatic  classification  of  the  palieozoic  rocks 
within  its  borders,  which  has  served  as  a  basis 
for  all  subsecpient  work  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  description  of  the  or- 
gani(*  remains  of  the  stat^j  by  Prof.  James  Hall 
is  still  incomplete,  but  five  large  quarto  vol- 
umes have  been  pul>lished.  The  surveys  of 
Michigan  in  1837-46  by  Houghton,  and  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  in  1847-'U  by  Jackson, 
and  subsequi-ntly  by  J.  I).  AVliitney  and  J.  W. 
Foster,  served  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
pala-ozoic  rocks  to  the  westward.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  systeniatic  sun-eys  of  the 
various  states  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley 
have  been  or  still  are  in  progress,  and  have 
already  given  us  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  geology  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  region. 
The  history  of  this  work  is  too  Ump  for  the 
pres«'nt  occasion,  and  it  may  seem  invidious  to 
mention  names  aniong  workers  in  this  great 
field ;  but  a  prominent  pla<-e  should  be  given, 
in  addition  to  those  just  mentioned,  to  I).  I). 
Owen,  B.  F.  Shuniard,  Swallow,  J.  T.  Hodge, 
\yortlj.n,  Newberry,  Satford,  E.  W.  Ililganl, 
Cov,  and  Tuomey.  Nor  should  the  important 
IjiImij-s  (if  (Koar  Lieber  in  Sjuith  Carolina  and 
of  Kiiiiiiniis   ill  North  Carolina  be   forgotten. 


nor  the  elaborate  mrvej  of  Vir^nia  by  WQ. 
liam  R.  Rogers,  of  which  only  partial  re^«ct» 
have  been  published.  The  geologr  of  the  vc«- 
em  portion  of  our  continent  presents  rhanr- 
ters  widely  difiTerent  from  that  already  noCirvd. 
and  is  now  attracting  great  attention.  Haci 
important  information  was  gathered  by  thr  ij- 
bors  of  W.  P.  Blake  and  J.  8.  Newberry  m  I2!v 
course  of  the  great  railroad  sarveTs  imdVrmkfi 
by  the  national  govemnient;  and  the  stue^ 
cal  work  has  been  continued  in  the  imfNirtii: 
survey  of  the  40th  |>aral]el  under  l-UreSR 
King,  and  that  of  the  Rockr  moontain  repM 
by  J.  V.  Ilayden.  These  labors  ar«  stil  a 
progress,  as  is  also  a  geological  sarrey  of  Cab- 
fornia  under  J.  1>.  Whitney,  and  the  irmx  !»»> 
logical  features  of  this  region  are  being  npiiiT 
made  known.  Much  progress  has  who  ktci 
made  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  HrinA 
North  America.  A  geological  survey  of  Cta- 
ada,  embracing  the  pres«ent  proTinoes  of  ObH- 
rio  and  Quebec,  was  begun  in  184i  nntkrSc 
AV.  £.  Logan,  with  whom  were  associated  fw 
many  years  Mr.  Alexander  Mnrrav  and  lir.l 
Sterry  Hunt  In  1870  Mr.  A.  RI  C.  Srlwn 
succeeded  Logan  in  the  prvsont  I>oiBiBioBW 
Canada,  including  the  liritisb  territory  vtf 
to  the  Pacific,  the  field  of  the  sorreyhcac 
thus  greatly  extended.  The  prorinces  of  Nan 
Scotia  and  Now  Brunswick  were  eariy  cxm- 
ined  by  Gesner.  since  which  time  KaBhiv 
Bailey,  Hartt,  Hind,  Hunt,  and  Dawsna  kin 
done  much  to  develop  their  geology.  The  tatf 
named  has  especially  studied  the  earb  ■ 

rocks  of  that  region.     A  anrrej  of  Nr-  - 
land  is  in  progress  under  Alexander 
The  labors  of  the  late  Sir  John  Rici 
Hector,  Hind,  and  others,  bare  doac  m 

elucidate  the  structure  of   the  g 
north  of  Canada,  until  latelj  knoi 
Hudson  Bay  territory. — With  this  1      ■ 
of  the  progress  of  geologioal 
America,  we  may  now  proeeed 
general  principles  of  geoh 
and  to  illustrate  them  by  tropvui 
American  geology.    The  sreat  •■n 
duced  by  Werner  remain « 
but  many  alterations  in  uwui«m 
rious  subdivisions  and  reelaa 
since  been  adopted,  tome  of  wLkm  ■< 
tice.     Besides  the  great  d 
crystalline  and  unciy stalling  ra 
stratified  and  unstrat      d  rocka* 
ence  not  to  their  i  h 

their  geognostical    i         u  1 

rocks  include  all  tho«;  wAii:ai 
ranged  in  beds  or       ata,        w 
or  not;  and  the  UDi     )      eu,       a 
granites,  traps,  ba       h, 
cur  in  masses  whwM  aiv  « 
rangement,  and  appear  lu 
into  their  present  pi 
less  softened  or  molw 
often  spoken  of  aa  «kuj 
trusire  rocks.    They  ara  « 
crystalline,  and  in  oertain  « 


« 
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(listin^iishcil  from  tho^  crystalliDe  ttratified 
rocks  in  which  the  heilding  is  ill  defined,  either 
from  having  hecn  obscure  from  the  first  or 
eli^e  oblitoruted  by  subsequent  crjstallization. 
There  are  stnmjor  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
stratiticd  orystaJline  rocks,  hj  a  process  of  soft- 
ening and  subiiequent  diftplaceraent  or  erup- 
tion, gave  rise  to  the  nnstratified  rocks  with 
whirh  thev  are  often  mineralogicallj  identical ; 
and  lienre  the  names  of  indigenous  and  exotic 
crystallines  have  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Hunt 
to  designate  respectively  the  stratified  and  the 
eruptive  rocks.  A  third  class  of  crystalline 
rocks  is  also  to  be  distinguished,  viz.:  those 
which  occur  as  veinstones  in  the  fissnres  of  other 
rocks,  and  have  probably  l»een  deponted  from 
wattry  s^ilutions.  Such  are  the  qoartz  and 
6p:irs  which  form  the  gangue  of  many  metallic 
ores,  and  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  granite 
veiiH.  The  rocks  of  this  third  class,  from  their 
mode  of  formation,  are  designated  by  Dr.  Ilnnt 
as  endogenous  crystallines.  It  is  in  some  cases 
impossible  to  determine  from  its  mineralogical 
characters  to  which  of  these  three  classes  a 
given  crystalline  rock  belongs.  The  nnstratified 
crystalline  or  eruptive  rocks  include  the  mod- 
ern vt>l(anio  lavas,  which  are  evidently  the  pro- 
ducts of  iirneous  fusion,  and  the  whole  class 
is  therefore  sometimes  designated  as  igneous 
rOv'ks.  It  is  supposed  however  that  many  of 
these  nxrks,  as  for  example  the  exotic  granites, 
Imve  never  been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion, 
but  have  assumed  a  [)lastic  condition  by  the  in- 
tervention of  water  under  great  pressure  and  at 
a  temperature  far  below  that  of  fused  lavas. 
They  have  hence  been  called  by  some  geologists 
plutunio  and  by  others  hypogene  rocks,  the  lat- 
ter name  signifying  rocks  generated  beneath, 
in  allusion  to  their  obvious  subterranean  source. 
The  distinctly  stratified  and  sedimentary  char- 
acter of  the  great  formatii^ns  of  crystalline 
rocks,  and  the  obvious  analogies  which  they 
present  in  this  respect  to  the  uncrystalline  for- 
mations, early  attracted  the  attention  of  geol- 
ogists. In  both  occur  intercalated  layers  of 
limestones,  argillites,  and  conglomerates;  and 
the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  gneisses,  mica  schists,  diorites,  serpen- 
tines, chlorite  schists,  and  talc  schists,  which 
are  the  characteristic  rocks  of  these  crystalline 
stratitied  formations.  That  the  elements  of 
these  had  in  some  way  been  deposited  from 
water,  like  the  beds  of  sand,  mud,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  of  uncrystalline  strata,  si'cmed 
obvious;  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  once,  like  the  latter,  uncrystalline  strata, 
which  had  subsecjuently  changed  their  form. 
In  acconlance  with  this  notion,  they  were  des- 
ignate<l  nietainorphic  strata,  and  this  term  is 
by  many  geologists  used  as  synonymous  with 
stratitied  crystalline  rocks.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  some  instances  imcrystalline  sediments  had 
a'^'^unu'd  a  crystalline  character  in  the  imme- 
iliate  virinity  of  certain  erupted  rm^ks;  the  ef- 
f.Tt  of  heat,  or  more  probably  of  the  heated  so- 
lutions impregnating  the  last,  having  generated 


I  in  the  midst  of  the  contiguous  sediments  ci^s- 
taUine  mineral  species.  It  was  then  possible 
that  a  formation  uncrystalline  in  one  part  of  ita 
distribution  should  elsewhere  become  crystal- 
line, or  in  other  words  metamorphic ;  and  it 
was  coi\)ectured  that  great  areas  of  such  rocks 
might  be  the  stratigraphioal  equivalents  of 
formations  which  are  elsewhere  uncrystalline 
sediments.  In  the  Alps,  for  example,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  gneisses  and  other  crystalline 
schists  were  of  meeozoio  and  even  of  cenozoie 
age,  and  similar  rocks  in  other  regions  were 
declared  to  be  pals&ozoic ;  till  at  length  it  seem- 
ed, such  was  the  extensicm  of  the  doctrine  of 
rock  metamorphism,  that  the  sediments  of  any 
age  might  assume  the  characters  of  the  primi- 
tive crystalline  schists.  In  fact,  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Alps,  the  British  islands,  and  the 
Appalachians  have  all  in  turn  been  claimed  as 
altered  strata  of  palieozoic  or  more  recent  times. 
But  these  views  have  been  controverted,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  crystalline  strata 
which  are  now  found  in  the  Alps,  superposed 
upon  the  uncrystalline  fossiliferous  sediments, 
are  really  ancient  strata  which  were  crystal- 
line before  the  deposition  of  the  latter,  and  in 
their  normal  position  underlie  them,  but  by 
great  foldings  and  inversions  have  been  brought 
to  overlie  them.  In  some  instances  in  this  re- 
gion be<ls  of  apparently  crystalline  rocks  are 
met  with  in  which  occur  fossils  like  those  of 
the  uncrystalline  sediments.  Tliese  were  re- 
garded as  further  evidences  of  the  metamor- 
phic process  which  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
develop  a  crystalline  structure  in  the  newer 
beds,  without  however  obliterating  their  or- 
ganic remains.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
these  pseudo-crystalline  rocks  are  really  sedi- 
ments of  the  newer  periods,  made  up  of  the 
ruins  of  the  older  ana  truly  crystalline  rocks. 
In  many  other  cases,  as  in  Wales  and  in  eastern 
North  America,  it  is  found  that  the  broken-up 
materials  of  the  crystalline  schists  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  oldest  palieozoic  schists, 
which  are  themselves  uncrystalline.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  crystalline  schists 
were  deposited  from  water,  and,  as  will  sub- 
se<]uently  be  seen,  under  conditions  which, 
although  chemically  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  later  times,  did  not  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  organic  life,  it  is  now  afiirmed  by 
one  school  of  geologists  that  the  great  bodies 
.  of  crystalline  schists  do  not  result  from  the  al- 
I  teration  of  any  known  series  of  uncrystalline 
strata;  so  that  the  division  between  "the  two 
establishe<l  by  Warner  may  still  be  retained  as  a 
fundamental  one.  This  view  is  now  sustained 
by  Favro  of  Geneva,  Sterry  Ilunt,  GQrobel, 
C-redner,  and  others;  but  the  opposite  view, 
which  maintains  a  wide-spread  metamorphism 
of  palfBOzoic  and  more  recent  rocks,  has  been 
'■  taught  by  very  eminent  names,  and  is  still 
I  maintaine<l  in  the  principal  geological  text 
\  books  and  treatises.  Tlie  piartisans  of  the  latter 
view,  while  asserting  the  comparatively  recent 
origin  of  many  crystalline  schists,  have  always 
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a»lniittod  the  existence  of  an  underlying  or  ba-  ' 
8al  Hjsti'ni  of  stratitied  crystalline  rucki^  which  ! 
were  supposed  to  be  anterior  in  their  formation  i 
to  the  appearance  of  life  upon  tlie  earth,  and  i 
from  the  apparent  abji<*nce  of  fostjils  were  called  ' 
azoic  rockn  (signifying  without  life).  In  ac-  ' 
cordance  with  this  nomenclature,  tlie  fonna- 
tions  containing  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  : 
and  animals  have  been  divided  into  paheozoic,  { 
mesozoic,  and  cenozoic  rocks  (signifying  an- 
cient, middle,  and  recent  life);  while  subse- 
quent discoveries,  indicating  that  life  had  al- 
ready made  its  a])pearance  in  tlie  so-called  azoic 
period,  have  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  name 
eozoic  (signifying  the  dawn  of  lite).  These 
four  great  divisions  are  made  the  basis  of  the  i 


accompanying  tabular  view  of  |*eolofricftl 
mations.  The  subordinate  divi»ioDa  of  I 
brian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  &0..,  are  uf  lueal 
gin,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  alw  true  uf 
names  of  most  of  the  formations  intu  v 
these  in  their  turn  ore  divided.  In  rejar 
the  palffiozoic  rocks,  which  have  Xxvn 
minutely  studied  in  Great  Britain  and  .- 
the  names  of  the  subdivisions  recopuoc 
tlieso  countries  are  given  side  bj  hidv.  Fa 
details  of  the  mesozoic  and  cenozoir  n 
which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  nut 
careful  analysis  and  subdivision  in  Eurc-fw 
reader  is  referred  elsewhere.  A  complete  i 
of  them  is  given  on  page  109  of  L veil's  " 
dent^s  Elements  of  Geology"'  (1871  ^ 
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of  Koa  and  limd,  it  follows  that  there  are  breaks 
in  the  Hurcorision  of  the  rocka,  which  are  often 
marked  hy  a  want  of  conformity  in  tlie  ar- 
ranfjenient  of  the  successive  formations.  The 
sea  retire.H  from  an  uplifted  continent,  the  strata 
become  more  or  les8  disturbed,  and  perhaps  in 
the  course  of  ofiea  partially  broken  down  and 
swe[>t  away.  Wlien  a  new  morement  of  the 
earth's  crust  brings  this  region  cmce  more  be- 
neath the  sea,  anew  series  of  beds  resting  hori- 
zc»ntul]y  upon  the  older  formation  is  deposit- 
e<l,  and  wo  have  evidence,  both  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  strata  and  from  the  changes  in  the 
organic  remains,  of  a  break  in  the  suooesaion. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  elsewhere  in  the  region 
occui)ied  by  the  sea  during  this  interval  would 
be  deposited  sediments  which  till  up  the  in* 
terval.  The  process  of  deposition  of  sedi- 
ments in  the  sea  has  never  been  interrupt- 
ed, though  the  area  of  deposition  has  changed, 
and  all  breaks  in  the  succession  are  local  and 
accidentiil  interruptions.  Our  divisions  into 
systems  an<l  groups  have  been  based  in  great 
part  upon  these  interruptions,  corresponding 
to  omitted  leaves  in  tlio  succession,  which  the 
progress  of  investigatitm  is  now  gradually  sap- 
plying,  so  that  the  record  when  completeid  wdl 
show  no  breaks  an<l  no  interruption  either  in 
the  deposition  of  strata  or  in  the  succession  of 
the  forms  of  life.  Tiie  <ltsturbances  or  cata* 
clvsms  which  in  the  theories  of  the  older  school 
of  geologists  were  looked  upon  as  universal 
are  really  local,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
disturbances  duo  to  slow  movements  and  the 
transfer  of  the  process  of  sedimentation  to 
other  regions.  But  it  is  precisely  where  these 
breaks  have  been  noticed  that  geologists  have 
established  horizons  or  lines  of  demarcation 
npon  which  the  systems  of  classification  have 
been  built.  P^rom  time  to  time  we  find  out  the 
formations  whicii  in  other  regions  correspond 
to  these  interruptions,  and  serve  to  show  the 
transition  from  one  of  the  periods  to  another. 
These  limits  between  hitherto  separated  for- 
mations are  designated  beds  of  passage.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  succes- 
sive geological  groups  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ce<ling  table,  commencing  with  the  lowest  or 
eozoit;  perio<l,  and  to  notice  tlie  principal  facts 
in  tlieir  history,  more  especially  as  seen  in 
Kortli  America. — The  rocKs  which  we  have 
called  eozoic  include  the  crystalline  strata, 
Mhieh  are  reganled  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  forming  four  great  groufie 
marked  by  lithological  differences.  At  the 
base  we  have  ]>lace<l  the  I^urentian,  which 
consists  in  great  part  of  granitoid  gneiss,  in 
which,  but  for  the  interposed  strata  of  quartzite, 
crystalline  limestone,  &rc.,  there  W(»uld  in  many 
parts  be  found  small  evidence  of  its  stratified 
origin.  This  ancient  group  is  what  is  called  in 
Scandinavia  the  primitive  gneiss,  and  corre- 
sponds to  tlie  fundamental  granite  which  is 
ot\en  sfiokfu  of  as  underlying  all  other  rocks. 
It  is  the  oldest  series  of  rocks  known,  and  in 
North  America  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Lau- 


rentides,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  and  their  continuation  south- 
ward. The  thickness  of  this  great  series  is  un- 
known, but  Sir  William  Lc^gan  has  estimated 
that  at  least  20,000  ft.  of  strata  belonging  to  it 
are  ex|>osed  on  the  Ottawa  river.  It  there  in- 
cludes three  great  limestone  formations,  which 
are  associated  with  iron  ore,  plumbago,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  contain  the  remains 
of  a  foraminiferous  organism  to  which  Daw- 
son has  given  the  name  of  eagoon  CanadeMe, 
To  the  Laurentian  succeeds  what  has  been 
named  the  Huronian,  a  group  of  crystalline 
rocks  much  more  schistose  than  the  Lauren- 
tian, and  consisting  of  imoerfect  gneisses,  with 
micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists,  and 
beds  of  hornblende  and  serpentine  rocks,  as- 
sociated with  argillites  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones. Thb)  series  is  widely  soread  along 
both  the  N.  and  S.  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  tlie  N.  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  consti- 
tutes the  Green  mountain  range  of  eastern 
Canada  and  Xew  England,  stretching  thence, 
northeastward  into  Newfoundland  and  south- 
westward  along  the  Appalachians.  Rocks  ap- 
parently belonging  to  this  series  fringe  portions 
of  the  E.  coast  of  New  England,  and  are  seen 
in  a  wider  development  in  the  coast  range  of 
southern  New  Brunswick.  In  some  parts  of 
the  I^ke  Superior  region  the  Huronian  rocks 
are  found  to  rest  unconformably  up<»n  the 
Laurentian,  and  to  be  made  up  in  part  of  its 
ruins,  thus  indicating  a  break  between  the  two 
series.  The  third  great  group  noticed  in  our 
table  is  tliat  of  the  White  mountains,  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  the  Montalban  series.  It  c<m- 
sists  in  great  part  of  gneisses,  which,  how- 
ever, are  lithologically  dissimilar  from  those 
of  the  Laurentian,  and  are  associated  with  large 
bodies  of  highly  micaceous  schists,  al>ounding 
in  kyanite,  staurolite,  andalusite,  and  garnet. 
This  series  of  rocks  is  traced  from  the  White 
mountains  northeastwanl  across  the  state  of 
Maine  and  southwest  ward  throughout  the  Ap- 
palachians. The  facts,  so  far  as  known,  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  newer  than  the  Huronian, 
resting  unconformably  iii)on  it,  and  in  8<»me 
places  probably  upon  the  Ijiurentian  in  the 
absence  of  the  former.  The  fourth  group  is 
what  has  been  called  the  Norian  or  Labra- 
dorian,  which  consists  in  great  part  of  grani- 
toid or  gneissoid  varieties  of  the  rock  called 
norite,  consisting  chiefly  of  Labrador  feldspar. 
With  this  are  associated  gneisses,  qnartzites, 
and  crystalline  limestones  not  unlike  those  of 
the  l4iurentian.  This  series  in  various  parts 
of  Canada  and  in  northern  New  York  appears 
to  rest  unconf<»rmably  on  the  Laurentian,  and 
was  hence  called  by  Sir  William  Logan  the  up- 
per Laurentian ;  but  according  to  recent  obser- 
vations by  Hitchcock,  it  occurs  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, apparently  overlying  the  White  moun- 
tain seijes.  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  who  is  the  author 
of  this  attempt  to  group  and  classify  the  eoz4>io 
rocks,  remarks:  ''The  distribution  of  the  crys- 
talline rocks  of  the  Norian,  Hvonian,  and 
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Ikfontalban  series  suggests  tliat  they  are  re- 
maining trnpinents  of  great  formations  once 
widely  spread  over  an  ancient  floor  of  granitic  ' 
(Laurentian)  gneiss;  bnt  that  these  four  series 
mentioned  include  the  whole  of  the  stratified 
crystalline  rocks  of  Xorth  America  is  by  no 
means  certain.  I  low  many  more  formations 
may  have  been  laid  down  over  this  region  and 
subsequently  swept  away,  leaving  only  isola- 
ted fragments,  we  may  never  know ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  careful  study  may  establish 
the  existence  of  many  besides  the  four  series 
above  enumorate<l."  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  drawn  between  crys- 
talline and  uncrystalline  rocks,  there  is  proba- 
1)1  v  to  be  found  somewhere  a  series  of  beds 
marking  the  ])assage  from  these  crystalline 
schists  to  the  uncrystalline  sediments  of  the 
paheozoic,  although,  so  far  as  yet  8tudie<l,  the 
oldest  known  strata  hitherto  referred  to  the 
latter  are  completely  uncrystalline,  and  rest 
unconformably  upon  crystalline  eozoic  rocks. 
There  appears  to  be  a  close  siujilarity  between 
the  latter  in  widely  separated  countries,  the 
great  series  already  indicated  being  recognized 
with  their  typical  characters  in  remote  parts  of 
the  globe. — The  paloBozoic  rocks  have  been  diri- 
ded  into  five  great  groups,  sometimes  called  sys- 
tems ;  but  these  divisions,  as  already  remarked, 
are  local,  and  the  breaks  in  stratification  and 
in  the  succession  of  organic  remains  are  in 
some  parts  filled  by  beds  of  i>a8sage.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  table,  there  is  some  di^erence  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  lower  ])ala}ozoic  rocks,  a 
portion  of  the  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick  being  in- 
cluded by  Murchison  in  the  Silurian.  In  the 
present  account  we  shall  use  these  terms  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  applied  by  the  former. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  palaeiozoic  show  no 
evidence  of  terrestrial  forms  of  life,  their  vege- 
table remains  consisting  of  alga",  and  their 
animals  of  mollusks,  corals,  an<l  crustaceans. 
At  the  summit  of  the  Silurian,  however,  fishes 
and  amphibians  appear,  while  an  abundant  land 
vegetation  of  acrogens  and  gymno^penns  begins 
to  make  its  appearance.  The  palaeozoic  rocks 
are  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can ge<»logy,  as  they  form  the  surface  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Koeky  mountains.  The  succession  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  palseozoic  series  in  this  country  was 
first  clearly  define<l  by  the  geological  survey  of 
New  York,  which  in  its  reports  in  1842  inclu- 
ded under  the  name  of  the  New  York  system 
the  whole  of  the  known  paln>ozoio  rooks  to  the 
base  of  the  coal  formation.  The  subdivisions 
then  estjiblislied  have  since  been  generally 
adopte<l  in  the  United  States,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  those  recotrnized  in  Great  Britain  will 
be  seen  in  the  table.  The  names  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  and  Devonian  found  their  way  into 
American  nomenclature  sonie  years  later.  For 
an  aceomit  of  the  projrress  of  discovery  in  these 
rocks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  third  part  ! 
of  ii  paper  on  **The  History  of  Cambrian  and 
Silurian,"  by  Dr.  Hunt,  in  the  ''Canadian  Nat-  ! 


uralist"  for  July,  1872.     The  lower  mamit 
die  Cambrian  is  represented  in  the  Nev  T^ 
series  by  the  PotsdEim  sandBtone,  and  Xht  ol- 
ciferous  sand  rock,  having  *  combined  thifk»« 
of  less  than  1,000  ft.     To  the  eartward  il-v 
the  confines  of  New  England,  and  thence  irrtt- 
eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Green  mouBtai 
range,  however,  a  series  of  10,000  ft  or  note  tf 
sandstones,  argillites,  and  limestones  (iDflaliu 
the  I^vis  formation),  is  regarded  as  tb«  iv^ 
resentative  of  the  lower  and  middle  CaailviA 
and  has  received  the  names  of  the  Tseveir 
system  and  the  Qaebec  group.     Still  firtW 
east,  along  the  K  coast,  in  Maasaehosetti.  Xtv 
Brunswick,  and  Newfoondland,  are  foon^  tin- 
ta  of  lower  Cambrian  age,  referred  to  the  Sft- 
nevian  of  Great  Britain.     Between  the  ntft 
and  the  upper  Cambrian  in  New  Yorl[  a  t 
break  marked  by  a  change  in  the  fi^nna.  nd  a 
some  localities  by  a  want  of  conformitrbccvca 
the  strata.   The  Cbazj  limestone,  which  ia  mm 
places  18  wanting,  shows  the  passage  hctvMi 
the  two.    The  upper  Cambrian  is  reproKatal 
by  the  limestones  of  the  Trenton  group,  ktkmd 
by  the  Utica  slstes  and  the  shales  uid  tmd' 
stones  of  the  Hudson  river  group ;  the  hi 
three  divisions  being  known  in  Ohio  m  At 
Cincinnati  group.    Succeeding  this  oemilht 
Oneida  conglomerate,  followed  bj  the  IMii 
sandstone  rocks,  which  are  in  ]      fdefiftd  frm 
the  ruins  of  the  underlying  lu 
which  mark  a  period  of  distnrbancv        i 
in  the  succession.    Thej  are  soooecuru  m 
Clinton,  Niagara,  and  Onondasa  : 
The  latter,  sometimes  known  ai 
mation,  is  characterized  by  In       vA  r 
and  of  gypsum,  and  is  sacoeede«A  uy 
lime  beds,  which,  as  ii     I  as  the 
of  this  division,  ih>m  tho  ,  i 

ward,  conmst  chiefly  of  uunj  m 

limestone.     This  npper  ] 
Silurian  represents  the  dcwua 
arated  from  the  open  oe* 
its  gradual  evaporation  i 
sum,  the  strata  asaoeiateu  w 
most  destitute  d  ile 

a  considerable  t      ■ 
tral  New  York,  uut  i 
and  disappear  beftyre  rem; 
To  this  division  snceeed 
limestones,  characterized  b* ' 
and  marking  by  their  i 
the  geograpnical  eondiiH 
which  a  deposit  of 
alike  over  all  the  i     »: 
ward,  resting  i     7 
brian  and  the  vu^um  ^ 
eastern  Canada  a  ■■ 

where  it  is  ove     m  or  a  | 
stones,  repressiii  O 

sequent  DeTonifah..     j 
series,  is  marked  by 
sandstones,  followea  bv 
stf  »ne  and  the  I 


ut 


I  I 
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make  up  the  nffuor  m 
ceeded  by  a  imaa  of 
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constituting  the  Erie  division  of  the  New  York 
series,  the  e(iuivalent  of  the  English  Devonian 
or  old  red  sandstone,  and  characterized  hj  an 
abundant  terrestrial  fauna,  the  precursor  of 
thiit  of  the  carboniferous  series,  into  which  it 
pai^ses  by  such  transitions  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  diiicuHsion  where  to  draw  the  line.  The 
carboniferous  series  is  so  named  because  it  is 
the  earliest  and  most  important  coal-bearing 
series  of  Htrata,  and  includes  great  beds  of  fossil 
fuel,  intorstratiiied  with  sandstones  and  shales. 
At  the  base  of  the  carboniferous  in  Michigan, 
Peimsvlvania,  and  western  Virginia,  and  also  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  deposits  of 
gvi>snm  and  salt  are  mot  with.  In  the  western 
part  of  its  distribution,  toward  the  Mississip- 
pi, the  carboniferous  formation  includes  great 
thicknesses  of  marine  limestone,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  east.  Overlying  the  carbonif- 
erous in  Kansas  and  Iowa  are  beds  which  are 
Hie  equivalent  of  the  magnesian  limestones  of 
the  north  of  England,  and  of  the  rooks  called 
Permian  in  Russia.  They  are  regarded  as  the 
summit  of  the  palteozoic  series. — ^The  palooz(NO 
rocks  correspond  to  the  transition  rocks  of 
Werner,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  the  name 
of  the  gray  wacko  series  was  very  generally 
given  until  the  labors  of  Sedgwick  and  Mar- 
ohison  classitied  them  and  established  the  great 
divisions  of  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian. 
The  thickness  of  these  groups  varies  greatly 
in  dilTerent  parts  of  their  distribution.  Thus, 
while  the  entire  palaeozoic  series  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  estimated  at  40.000  ft.,  it  is  reduced  to 
4,0<N)  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  sandstones, 
apparently  derived  from  the  erosion  of  rocks 
to  the  eastward,  thin  out  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. In  a  similar  manner  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rocks,  which  attain  in  Great  Brit- 
ain a  thickness  of  30,(K)0  ft.,  are  represented 
by  less  than  2,0i)0  ft.  in  Scandinavia. — Under 
the  name  of  mes4>zoic  or  secondary  rocks  are 
included  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  and  cretaceons 
aeries.  The  former  has  received  its  name 
from  the  threefold  division  of  it  in  Europe  into 
sandstones,  overlaid  by  fossiliferous  limestones, 
which  are  succeeded  by  sandst(mes  and  shales. 
At  the  base  of  the  trias  in  the  Tyrol,  at  St. 
Cassian  and  Ilaltstadt  occurs  a  series  of  fossil- 
iferous be<ls  in  which  the  characteristic  animal 
remains  of  the  trios  are  found  mingled  with 
those  of  the  palaoozoic,  thus  showing  a  passage 
between  the  palfeozoio  and  the  mesozoic  rocks. 
The  trias,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  characterized  by  beds  of  rock 
salt  and  gypsum,  like  the  Silurian  and  the  lower 
carlxmiferous  in  North  America.  The  sand- 
atones  of  the  trias  in  England  are  often  red, 
and  constitute  what  is  there  named  the  new 
rod  sandstone.  The  same  name  is  applied  to 
sandstones  of  similar  age  which  are  found  in 
Prince  Edward  island  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
Tallev  of  the  (■onnectiout,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virjjfinia,  and  North  Carolina. 
To  this  series  belong  the  coal  fields  of  Rich- 


mond, Va.,  and  Oliatham,  N.  0.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  beds  may  include  strata  be- 
longing to  the  subsequent  or  Jurassic  period,  so 
named  because  it  is  greatly  developed  in  the 
Jura  mountains.  This  includes  both  the  lias  and 
the  oolite  of  England,  which  two  on  the  conti- 
nent are  connected  by  beds  of  passage  Imown 
as  the  Koefsen  or  Rhiettc  strata.  The  oOlite  of 
England  consists  of  highly  fossilifenyns  strata, 
chiefly  marine,  but  in  nart  fresh-water  depoa- 
its,  and  through  the  Neocomian  (NeufchAtel) 
beds  passes  into  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  forma- 
tion, the  upper  part  of  which  is  characterized 
in  northern  Europe  by  that  pure  uncrystal- 
line  limestone  known  as  the  chalk,  a  deep-sea 
deposit  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  the  remains  of  minnte 
animal  organisms. — llie  rocks  of  the  cenosf^c 
or  tertiary  period  are  closely  connected  with 
the  present  time,  and  even  in  their  lower  por- 
tions contain  some  species  of  fossil  shells  iden- 
tical with  those  now  living.  Lyell  has  conve- 
niently divided  the  tertiary,  in  ascending  order, 
into  eocene,  miooene,  and  pliocene;  to  these 
are  added  a  postpliocene  division  which  includes 
the  period  of  glacial  drift  (See  Diluvium.) 
The  tertiary  rocks  attained  a  great  thickness 
in  some  parts  of  their  distribution.  Thus  in 
the  Alps  the  miocene  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates, known  as  the  molasse,  have  in  parts 
a  thickness  of  more  than  6,000  ft.,  while  the 
nnmmulitio  limestone,  a  subdivision  belong- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  tertiary,  attains  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin  a  thickness  of  more  than 
2,000  ft. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  trias 
of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  cre- 
taceous is  also  represented  in  New  Jersey  and 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  palnozoic 
from  Georgia  to  Tennessee.  Triassic  Jurassic, 
and  cretaceous  rocks  are  also  widely  spread 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, flrom  Texas  to  Dakota,  and  westward 
over  large  areas  to  the  Pacific  coast  Deposits 
like  the  English  chalk  are  unknown  in  this  for- 
mation in  North  America.  Tertiary  rocks  of 
various  ages  skirt  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  New  Jersey,  and -are  even  met 
with  off  the  coast  of  MaiMaohusettn.  They 
stretch  from  the  golf  of  Mexico  to  Kentuclcy, 
and  like  the  mesozoic  rocks  occupy  large  areas 
to'  the  westward,  where  on  the  Pacific  coast 
they  attain  great  thickness. — ^The  succession  of 
organic  life  in  these  various  groups  constitutes 
a  study  by  itself,  which  will  be  considered  un- 
der the  head  of  pALiSONioijOOT.  The  |uilfloozoio 
age  is  preeminently  the  period  of  mollusks,  cor- 
als, and  crustaceans,  the  most  important  class 
of  which  last  in  the  early  times  were  the  trilo- 
bites,  which  appear  in  their  greatest  develop- 
ment  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  and  die  out 
in  the  carboniferous.  Fishes,  the  earliest  rep- 
resentatives of  vertebrate  life,  make  their  ap- 
pearance near  the  summit  of  the  Silurian,  and 
abound  in  the  upper  palceozoto ;  reptiles  first  ap- 
pear in  the  carboniferous,  and  reach  their  great- 
est develoi>ment  in  the  mesozoic,  in  whicli  rep> 
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tilian  forms  of  iiiimonse  diinensionst,  and  having  ,  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Rnana.  It  is  k 
curious  resell) l)lunocs  to  birds,  are  met  with ;  these  rocks  also  that  titanic  and  chromic  irua 
while  the  birds  themselves,  which  tlien  first  and  emery  occur ;  and  to  them  beloni!  gra{iijib 
appeared,  Iiad  remarkable  reptilian  atiinities.  and  beds  of  iron  pyrites  and  cttpiMrr  pyritM. 
The  earliest  evidences  of  mammals  appear  in  '  often  associated  with  gold  and  with  Hirer, 
the  trias;  throughout  the  mesozoic  they  were  Oxide  of  tin  also  appears  to  be  charact«nue 
iusi^initicant  in  size,  and  chiefly  marsupial.  In  .  of  these  crystalline  rocks.  These  varioos  era 
the  eocene  and  miocene  <livisions  of  the  tertia-  arc  found  not  only  in  contemporaneous  krtn 
ry  we  fiiul  the  greatest  development  of  mam-  but  also  in  veins  and  beds  cutting  the  crT\4ai- 
malian  forms.  The  deposits  of  these  strata  .  line  strata.  Hut  the  metallic  ores  are  nui  cos- 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  within  the  fined  to  these  more  ancient  rocks,  tor  b«d»  \4 
last  few  years  afforded  a  great  number  of  !  oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron  are  met  viih  tf 
remarkable  species  of  mammals,  which  have  various  horizons  from  the  Cambrian  np  to  r»> 
been  described  by  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope.  ;  cent  times,  while  nnder  the  beads  of  Corm 
The  fiora  of  the  tertiary  period  is  not  less  i  and  (iold  the  distribution  of  those  metab  tad 
remarkable  than  its  fauna.  The  geographical  :  their  ores  is  described.  Besides  tbe«c  ri«- 
ami  climatic  conditions  of  the  northern  hemi-  ,  temporaneous  depi>sits,  veins  or  lodes  csrrr- 
sphere  were  then  widely  different  from  those  j  ing  the  ores  of  various  metals  are  foand  est 
of  the  ])resont  day.  Kot  only  over  Europe,  but  ting  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  are  probably  em 
in  North  America,  and  northward  as  far  as  now  in  process  of  formation. — ^The  qnctfiot 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  a  mild  and  equa-  |  of  eruptive  or  exotic  roi^ks  has  already  U« 
ble  climate  prevailed,  and  the  abundant  plant  briefly  allmled  to,  but  from  its  intimate  cvo- 
remains  preserved  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  those  neition  with  volcanic  phenomena,  from  vlurt 
arctic  ri'gions  show  a  luxuriant  vegetation  like  !  it  cannot  well  be  separated,  it  is  prti|KM«d  it 
that  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  consider  the  whole  subject  in  the  article  Vgi- 
zone  of  to-day.  This  eondition  of  things  had  cano,  in  which  connection  the  variow  ds- 
been  of  long  continuance;  for  in  western  •  ones  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  thecartki 
America  great  beds  of  coal  or  lignite  are  !  interior,  the  sources  of  subterranean  beat  tti 
found  both  in  the  cretaceous  and  the  eocene  ,  of  ancient  and  modem  empiive  rocks^  sswti 
strata.  It  was  continued  far  into  the  plio-  as  of  the  gaseous  products  of  volcanic  «i^ 
cene ;  but  as  this  went  on,  a  cold  climate  like  tions,  will  be  discussed.  (See  also  GkasiiL' 
that  which  now  characterizes  the  northern  ,  Under  the  head  of  MorNTAis  will  be  eoaai- 
hemispherc  prevailed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  gla-  '  ered  some  of  the  most  important  qnesiic«>  fd 
cial  phenomena  which  have  been  described  geological  dynamics,  namely,  those  relatiif  It 
nnder  the  head  of  Diluvivm.  This  change  of  ,  the  elevation  of  continents,  the  phencncMif 
climate  is  one  of  the  most  peri)lexing  problems  .  denudation,  and  the  origin  of  mountains.  IW 
of  geology.  That  a  different  distribution  of  ,  chemical  history  of  the  globe,  or  what  BSjki 
land  and  water  ajad  of  the  oceanic  currents  ;  called  chemical  geology^  wiU  be  disciUBcd  » 
may  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  this  '  der  the  titles  Rocks  imd  Water. 
fonner  climatic  condition  of  the  arctic  regions  i      GEOMETBY  (Gr.  yeufttrpia^  fr        r€.  ^ 

is  probable.     Astronomical  conditions  connect-  '  and  fitrptlv^  to  measure),  the  m;        c       no^ 
ed  with   changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the    tions  in  space.    As  its  name  indi 
earth*s  orbit  have  also  l>cen  suggested   as  a  i  nally  denoted  the  meaanreroent  m 
cause;  and  finally  it  has  been  sup]K)sed  that  a  '  was  equivalent  to  what  is  known  km 
somewhat  different  chemical  composition  of  the  ■  times  as  8ur%'eying.    Aa  at  presenl 
eartirs  atmosphere  prevailing  up  to  that  time  |  sur^'eying  is  but  a  subordi       s  i 
may  have  cooperated  with  geographical  con-  {  the  science,  and  although  |[ou      try  wm 
ditions  to  maintain  the  peculiarly  mild  cli-  '  ancient  name,  it  has  by  the        on 
mate  wliich,  so  far  as  w^e  can  judge,  prevailed  ;  successive  generations  grov      iw  h»a 
thnnighout  the  arctic  regions  in  palaeozoic  times,    comprehensive  system,  fo 
and  perhaps  without  interruption  nearly  to  the  |  many  of  the  mocA  importaut 
close  of  the  tertiary. — The  distribution  of  me-  '  It  has  been  defined  as  ^^tu«  h:        ■ 
tallic  ores  and  other  economic  materials  in  the  I  treats  of  forms  in  wace  f  *  and  ia 
various  geological  series  is  a  point  of  much    suflUciently  extended 
interest,  and  demands  a  brief  notice  in  this  |  ^'fonu,^^  the  definitioh  «■  |  m 

Slace,  although  tlie  subject  is  discussed  more  in  \  any  other.     It  regards  matfe 
etail  under  Mixkbal  Veins,  and  in  the  arti-  j  so  far  as  they  occupy  apace, 
oles  on  the  different  metals.    Metallic  ores  are    physical  qualities,  their  ce 
met  with  both  in  beds  in terst ratified  with  the  \  &c.,  geometry  has  noth  »    d 

rooky  layers  and  In  veins  cutting  these.    The  •  that  a  billiard  ball  and  \um  < 
eoaoie  rooks  are  remarkable  for  their  great  de-  |  feet  sphere,  then  the  only 
m        of  crystalline  iron  ores,  of  which  those  .  ence  between  them  is  the  m 

lAurentian  on  Lake  Champlain  and  i  Neither  has  geometry  mny 
>f         Huronian  on  I^ike  Sui>erior  are    nature  of  spaee  abstom 
*iv  examples,  as  are  also  those  of  Mis-  {  sumes  tlie  noti       A       ««       j 
ar  depoiBts  oocur  in  the  eozoic  I  men  in  practicw  j     ,  and , 
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tho  discussion  of  its  nature.  It  assumes  that 
space  iH  infinite  in  extent ;  that  is,  it  assumes 
as  undeniable,  and  therefore  as  requiring  no 
proof,  that  we  can  neither  in  fact  nor  m  thought 
set  any  boundary  to  space  and  rightfully  say 
there  is  no  space  !)eyond.  It  assumes  that 
space  id  infinitely  divisible;  that  is,  that  no 
portion  of  space  is  so  small  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  as  being  divided.  Finally,  it  as- 
sumes that  space  is  continuous;  that  is,  that 
which  separates  any  two  definite  portions  of 
space  is  itself  space.  Any  definite  portion  of 
iipace,  whether  occupied  by  a  body  or  not,  is 
in  go<»metry  called  a  solid  or  volume,  and  the 
property  of  a  body  by  virtue  of  which  it  oc- 
cupies space  is  called  extensi(m.  Extension  is 
said  to  have  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  The  limits  of  a  solid  are  called 
surfaces,  and  are  said  to  have  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness.  The  limits  of  a  surface 
are  called  lines,  and  are  said  to  have  length 
without  breadth  or  tliickness.  The  limits  of  a 
line  are  called  points,  and  are  said  to  have 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,  but  po- 
sition only.  A  point  may  be  considered  inde- 
pendently of  any  line,  aiine  independently  of 
any  surface,  and  a  surface  inde|)endently  of 
any  solid.  The  definitions  of  these  fundamental 
notions  of  peometry  have  always  been  matters 
of  controversy  arnont;  geometers  and  philoso- 
phers, hut  practically  all  men  are  agreed  as  to 
its  nature.  Tho  idea  of  space  involves  three 
notions  which  are  indissolubly  connected,  viz.: 
position,  direction,  and  magnitude.  Starting 
from  any  piven  point,  we  can  suppose  lines  to 
be  drawn  in  an  infinity  of  different  directions. 
The  ditiercnce  in  the  direction  of  any  two  of 
these  lines  is  calfed  an  angle.  A  line  whose 
direction  is  everywhere  the  same  is  called  a 
straight  or  right  line;  a  line  which  changes 
its  dirtM'tion  at  every  point  is  calle<l  a  curved 
line.  When  the  wonl  line  is  used  alone,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  contrary,  a 
straight  line  is  always  meant,  and  a  curved  line 
is  usually  called  simply  a  curve.  In  treating 
of  foriiid  in  space,  straight  lines,  angles,  and 
cnrves,  and  their  mutual  relations,  are  the 
print'ipal  thin^rs  which  the  geometer  has  to 
consider.  The  ol)je<'t  of  geometry  is  the  in- 
direct measure  of  magnitude.  To  measure  a 
roairnitude  is  to  find  how  manv  times  it  con- 
tains  a  known  miignitude  of  like  nature  with 
itself,  which  is  assumed  as  a  unit.  Thus,  to 
measure  a  line  is  to  find  how  many  times  it 
contains  a  line  of  known  length,  as  an  inch,  a 
foot,  a  yanl,  a  metro ;  to  measure  a  surface  is 
to  find  how  many  times  it  contains  a  known 
flurfuce,  as  a  s<]uare  inch,  a  square  foot,  a  .square 
yard,  a  sijuare  metre,  an  acre,  a  s<|uare  mile; 
to  measure  a  solid  is  to  find  how  many  times  it 
contains  a  known  solid  i>r  volume,  as  a  cubic 
inch,  a  cul>ic  foot,  a  cubic  yard,  a  cubic  metre, 
a  cubic  mile.  To  nieasure  a  straight  line,  the 
most  obvious  metluMl  is  to  apply  to  it  the 
assuTiK'd  unit,  for  example,  a  foot,  and  count 
the  number  of  titnes  thf  line  to  be  measured 


contains  it.  This  method  of  measurement  is 
purely  mechanical,  and  geometry  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  it  is  a  question,  not  of  geometry, 
but  of  physics  and  arithmetic.  In  many  cases, 
as  in  measuring  the  height  of  a  mountain,  this 
method  is  impracticable;  in  many  others,  as 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  tho  earth,  it 
is  impossible.  And  when  we  pass  from  the 
measurement  of  straight  lines  to  the  measure- 
ment of  curves,  surfaces,  and  solids,  we  find 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  mechanical  method 
is  either  impracticable  or  impossible.  Thus  the 
e very-day  problem,  to  find  how  many  acres 
there  are  in  a  fann,  would,  in  the  absence  of 
all  geometrical  knowledge,  remain  for  ever 
insoluble.  It  is  evidently  necessary  to  find 
some  method  of '  measuring  indirectly  that 
which  we  cannot  measure  directly.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  a  farm  we  can  measure  by  me- 
chanical means  the  length  and  directions  of 
its  boundary  lines,  and  then  geometry  teaches 
how,  knowing  these,  we  can  find  the  num- 
ber of  acres  it  contains.  Let  us  take  as 
another  example  a  problem  of  a  higher  kind. 
From  the  observation  of  certain  i)hy8ical  facts 
men  long  ago  concluded  that  the  earth  was 
a  spherical  body.  A  great  number  of  inter- 
esting questions  immediately  presented  them- 
selves. What  was  its  diameter?  How  manv 
square  miles  did  its  surface  contain  ?  Were  all 
its  diameters  equal  ?  To  answer  these  (jues- 
tions  by  direct  measurement  was  impossible; 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  measure  hero 
and  there  a  line  u|K>n  its  surface.  Yet  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  direct  measurements  and  of 
the  principles  of  geometry  all  these  questions 
have  been  answered.  It  is  evident  that  the 
attainment  of  these  results  would  be  ho|»eless, 
and  that  geometry  would  be  impossible,  unless 
the  differunt  magnitudes  of  space  and  the  ele- 
ments of  which  each  magnitude  is  composed 
were  related  to  each  other  according  to  cer- 
tain fixe<l  and  definite  laws.  The  numl>er  of 
ditiferent  forms  in  space  is  infinite,  and  unless 
their  relations  to  each  other  were  fixed  and 
definite,  and  they  were  susceptible  of  classifi- 
cation and  comparison,  there  could  be  no  sci- 
ence of  geometry.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  if  the  difierent  magnitudes  which  are  the 
elements  of  every  form  were  not  connected  by 
definite  relations.  Greometry  shows  that  they 
are  so  related,  and  explains  the  nature  of  those 
relations.  —  According  to  the  ditiferent  points 
of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded,  geometry 
is  variously  divided.  Its  primary  divisiim  is 
into  elementary  and  higher  geometry.  Ele- 
mentary geometry  treats  of  angles,  straight 
lines,  ]>lanes  bounded  by  straight  lines,  solids 
lK>unded  by  planes,  circle^  cylinders,  cones, 
and  spheres.  The  treatment  of  all  curves  ex- 
cept the  circle,  and  of  all  surfaces  and  solids 
which  involve  the  consideration  of  any  curve 
other  than  the  circle,  belongs  to  higher  ge<im- 
etry.  The  only  instruments  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  figures  employed  in  treat- 
ing of  elementary  geometry  are  the  rule  and 
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compassos.  If  tho  solution  of  a  problem  re- 
quires in  its  graphic  representation  a  line  which 
cannot  bo  drawn  by  means  of  these  two  in- 
Btrinnonts,  it  was  not  considered  bj  the  an- 
cient ( I  reek  geometers  a  geometrical  solution. 
Elementary  geometry  is  sometimes  subdivided 
into  planimetry  and  stereometry,  the  former 
treating  only  of  Ruch  lines  and  figures  as  lie 
in  a  plane,  tho  latter  of  solids  bounded  by 
planeA,  and  of  the  sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder, 
which  aro  usually  designated  as  the  three 
round  bo<lies.  That  part  of  planimetry  which 
treats  of  the  measurement  of  triangles,  and 
shows  how,  the  magnitude  of  certain  parts  of 
a  triangle  being  given,  the  magnitude  of  the 
other  parts  can  be  found,  is  called  trigonome- 
try, and,  on  account  of  the 'peculiarity  of  tho 
methods  which  it  employs,  is  usually  treated 
as  a  separate  branch  of  geometry.  Geometry 
again  is  divided  into  synthetic  and  analytic, 
or  ancient  and  modem,  or  special  and  gene- 
ral ;  divisions  which  all  signify  the  same  thing, 
and  are  l)ase(l  upon  the  difference  between  the 
methods  whi<'h  are  employed  in  them  respec- 
tively. Synthetic,  ancient,  or  special  geometry 
is  founded  upon  the  direct  observation  of  the 
fonus  or  figures  themselves,  and  all  its  reason- 
ings are  conducted  with  direct  reference  to 
those  figures.  Thus,  in  treating  the  ellipse, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  according  to  this 
method,  is  to  draw  an  ellipse  upon  a  plane,  or 
to  draw  a  representation  of  a  cone  with  a 
plane  pa^>sing  through  it  obli(]uely  to  its  axis, 
or  in  any  utlier  convenient  way  to  bring  before 
the  mind  the  actual  figure;  next,  to  draw 
such  other  lines  as  the  course  of  the  reasoning 
may  re<iuire ;  and  lastly,  to  demonstrate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  logic  and  previously 
established  propositions,  the  ditVereut  pr6por- 
tions  of  the  figure.  This  method,  when  com- 
pared with  tho  analytic,  modem,  or  general 
method,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
possesses  great  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Among  the  former  we  mention  that  it  is  evi- 
dently the  natural  method,  that  is,  the  method 
to  which  the  human  mind  naturally  would  and 
must  resort  in  its  first  attempts  to  investigate 
the  rehitions  of  space.  It  keeps  not  only  be- 
fore the  mind  but  before  the  eyes  the  actual 
thing  whose  nature  we  are  investigating,  and 
constantly  (>alls  upon  the  hands  to  do  what 
the  mind  has  c(m<'eived.  As  a  mental  disci- 
j>liiie,  ge(»nK'try  studied  in  this  manner  is  not 
surpassi'd,  perhaps  not  e<|ualled,  by  any  other 
science.  Especially  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems reason,  ingenuity,  and  imagination  are 
all  ealletl  into  exercise.  This  method  was  the 
only  one  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
they  reganled  geometry  as  holding  the  highest 
rank  among  the  sciences.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  in»*('rihe<l  over  his  d(H)r,  **  Let  no  one  en- 
Xvr  here  who  is  unac<piaiuted  with  geometry." 
TIk*  analytic  or  mtMlern  metho<l  is,  as  to  its 
form,  characterized  by  the  application  of  the 
prorc^M's  of  algebra  and  the  calculus  to  the 
discusMon  of  the  relations  of  space.     But  its 


trae  natnre  consists  in  its  generaHtT.    The  sa- 
cient  geometry  was  etsentiall/  speciaL    Th« 
the  study  of  one  cture  waa  of  littk  or  a-i 
advantage  in  the  studj  of  another,  eictpt  ii 
so  far  as  it  had  trained  and  atrcBstkened  the 
mental  powers.    The  problem  to  draw  a  tia- 
gent  to  any  point  of  a  cnnre  affords  strikiaf 
example  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods.     When  the  ancient  geometer  tad 
discovered  a  metliod  of  drawing  a  tangcat  t» 
any  point  of  the  circle  or  the  ellipae.  tbif 
did  not  aid  him  in  drawing  a  tai^«nt  \o 
the  curves  caUed  tho  conchoid  and  the  cir- 
soid.     Whenever  a  new   corre  was  disrov- 
ered,  the  problem  of  drawinif^  a  tanimt  to  il 
had  to  be  solved  anew,  and  indepei^eBtiy  of 
its  solution  in  the  case  of  any  other  tint. 
Modem  geometry  substitntea,  in  place  of  d» 
consideration  of  the  geometrical  magnitadH 
themselves,  the  consideration  of  equations  n^ 
resenting  them  according  to  a  general  tyiteBi: 
and  after  tho  discovery  of  the  differential  eit* 
cuius  the  problem  above  mentioned  was  mAni 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  aimplicitr  hf  a 
formula  applicable  to  ererj  known  cvreMl 
to  every  curve  that  maj  hereafter  be  d^cof- 
ered  or  invented.    (See  AKAZ-TTirAL  Gaon^ 
TBT.)    Considered  as  a  method  of  arriria^tf 
resnlts,  the  modem  is  infinitely  anperior  to  tki 
ancient ;  considered  as  a  meana  of  mental  £»> 
cipline,  its  superiority  ia  diapatable. — ^Ihe  Ui- 
tory  of  geometry  may  be  conveniently  diriM 
into  five  periods.    The  first  extends 'frooilhi 
origin  of  the  science  to  about  A.  D.  5ML  id- 
lowed  by  a  period  of  about  l,uurt  y 
ring  which  it  made  no  advance,  and  in 
was  enshrouded  in  the  darkneaa  of  the 
die  ages ;  the  second  began  about  IftSOL  vii 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  geotnetrr;  the  tM 
in  tlie  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  wilhlhi 
invention  by  Descartes  of  analytical  or  aoA- 
em  geometry;  the  fourth  in  1684,  whh  As 
invention  of  the  differential  calenlua ;  the  Mk 
with  the  invention  of  deacriptive  geoaMtty 
by  Monge  in  1796.     The  quatendoaa  af  w 
William  Kowan  Hamilton,  the  Autittknwwp 
lehre  of  Dr.  Hermann  Oraaanuum,  and  tmb 
other  publications,  indicate  the  dawn  of  aMV 
period.    Whether  they  are  deatined  to 
merely  monuments  of  the  ingenuity 
ness  of  their  anthora,  or  are  to  be<mne  ■ill'7 
instruments  in  the  investigatioo  of  eU  fli 
tlie  discovery  of  new  trutha.  it  ia 
possible  to  predict    Aocordfaig  to~  a 
handed  down  by  the  Greek  tustoriana  af  p^ 
ometry,  the  science  took  ita  riae  anaag  ■• 
Efryptians.    The  inundationa  of  the  Kit  «• 
nually  obliterated  their  ]andniarka»  and 
to  restore  them  gave  rise  to 
them,  about  600  B.  C^  Thalea  of 
of  the  *'  seven  wise  men  "  of  €h«cea.  is 
to  have  derived  a  knowledge  of  the 
of  geometry,  and  to  hare  fBtrodnaai  II  hii 
Greece.    Pythagoras  ia  abo  aaid  to  hart  i^ 
rived  his  first  notiona  of  geonetiy  fnm  As 
same  source,  and  to  him  ia  afciibid  Aa  9^ 
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cover  J  of  the  proposition,  wbich  still  bears  bis 
namo,  that  the  sqaare  described  on  the  by- 
potiicnuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
tlio  sum  of  the  8(|uares  described  on  the  other 
two  sides.  His  disciples  are  said  to  have  de- 
monstrated the  incommensurability  of  the  di- 
agonal au<l  side  of  a  square,  and  to  have  in- 
vestigated the  five  regular  solids.  They  were 
also  i>us.Mbly  acquainted  with  the  transcen- 
dentiil  definition  of  the  circle,  viz.,  that  it  is 
the  figure  which  within  a  given  perimeter  con- 
tains tlie  greatest  area;  and  with  the  analo- 
gous proposition  in  regard  to  the  sphere,  that 
it  is  the  body  which  within  a  given  surface 
contains  the  greatest  volume.  About  a  cen- 
tury after  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  his  disciples 
commenced  a  course  of  rapid  and  astonish- 
ing discoveries,  through  the  study  of  the  analy- 
tic method,  conic  sections,  and  geometric  locL 
The  ancient  analytic  mode  consisted  in  as- 
suming the  truth  of  the  theorem  to  be  proved, 
and  then  showing  that  this  implied  the  truth 
only  of  those  propositions  which  were  already 
known  to  be  true.  In  modem  days  the  alge- 
braic method,  since  it  allows  the  introduction 
of  unknown  quantities  as  data  for  reasoning, 
has  usurpe<l  the  name  of  analytic.  Conic  sec- 
tions eml)race  the  study  of  the  curves  genera- 
ted by  interA^ecting  a  cone  by  a  plane  surface. 
Witliin  150  years  atler  Plato*s  time  this  study 
bad  been  pushed  by  Apollonius  and  others  to 
a  degree  which  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by 
any  subsequent  geometer,  and  his  works,  em- 
bracing his  predecessors^  discoveries  as  well  as 
his  own,  proved  19  centuries  afterward  the 
foundation  of  a  new  system  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  Geometrical  loci  are  lines  or 
surfaces  defined  by  the  fact  that  every  point 
in  the  line  or  the  surface  fulfils  one  anu  the 
same  condition  of  position.  The  investigation 
of  such  loci  has  been  from  Plato's  day  to  tlie 
present  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources 
of  geometrical  knowledge.  Just  before  the 
time  of  Apollonius,  Euclid  introduced  into 
geometry  a  device  of  reasoning  which  was 
exceedingly  useful  in  cases  where  neither 
synthesis  (/.  «.,  direct  proof)  nor  the  analytio 
mode  is  readily  applicable;  it  consists  in  as- 
suming the  contrary  of  your  proiH>sition  to 
l>e  true,  and  then  showing  that  tliis  implies 
the  truth  of  what  is  known  to  be  false.  Con- 
temporary with  Apollonius  was  Archimedes 
(ilie<l  in  212  B.  C),  who  introduced  into  geom- 
etry the  fruitful  idea  of  exhaustion.  By  calcula- 
ting circumscril>ed  and  inscribed  polygons  about 
a  curve,  an<l  increasing  the  number  of  sides 
until  the  difference  between  the  external  and 
internal  polygons  becomes  exceedingly  small, 
it  is  evident  that  the  difierence  between  the 
curve  and  either  ]>olygou  will  l>e  less  thtm  that 
between  the  i>olygons  themselves;  and  the 
proi'ess  may  be  continued  by  increasing  the 
number  of  sides,  until  the  difierence  between 
the  curve  and  the  polygon  is  as  small  as  we 
please.  This  methotl  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
germ  of  the  difierentiol  calculus.     Ilipparchus 


in  the  2d  centnry  before  Ohriat,  and  Ptolem j 
in  the  2d  centnry  after  Christ,  applied  mathe- 
matics to  astronomy ;  at  the  date  of  the  latter 
writer  the  doctrine  of  both  plane  and  spherical 
triangles  had  been  well  discussed  by  Theodosina 
and  Menelaus.  Vieta  (1540-161^),  to  whom 
we  principally  owe  the  perfecting  of  algebra, 
enlarged  PiatO's  analytic  method  by  applying 
algebra  to  geometry.  Kepler  (1571-1680)  in- 
troduced into  geometry  the  idea  of  tlie  infini- 
tesimal, thus  perfecting  the  Archimedean  ex- 
haustion ;  he  also  first  made  the  important  re- 
mark which  leads  to  the  solution  of  questiona 
of  maxima,  that  when  a  quantity  is  at  its  high- 
est point  its  rise  becomes  zero.  To  Kepler  we 
owe  also  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  problem 
of  descriptive  geometry,  in  tne  graphic  soln- 
tion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Soon  after  Kep« 
ler,  Cavalieri  published  (1085)  his  Oeometria 
IndiviMibUilnu^  a  furtlier  step  in  the  road  fh>m 
Archimedes's  exhaustions  to  Newton's  fiux- 
ions.  Roberval  gave  a  method  of  drawing 
tangents  identical  in  its  philosophy  with  fiux- 
ions.  Fermat  ( who  shares  w  ith  Pascal  the  cred- 
it of  inventing  the  calculus  of  probabilities) 
introduced  the  infinitesimal  into  algebraical 
calculation,  and  applied  it  with  great  success 
to  geometrical  questions.  Pasc^il  anticipated 
some  of  the  latest  inventions  by  his  famous 
theorem  concerning  the  relation  of  six  points 
arbitrarily  chosen  in  a  conic  section.  Hut  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  geometrical  inventions  of 
the  17tb  century  was  that  of  Descartes,  pub- 
lished in  1687;  it  consisted  simply  in  consid- 
ering every  line  as  the  locus  of  a  ]>oint  whose 
position  is  determined  by  a  relation  l^ctween 
its  distances  from  two  fixed  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  relation  between  these 
distances,  being  expressed  in  algebraical  lan- 
guage, constitutes  the  etpiation  of  the  curve. 
By  later  geometers  this  method  has  been  gen- 
eralized so  that  Uie  distances  may  l»e  measured 
from  any  fixed  point  or  line,  and  measured 
in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  given  curved  line ;  or 
instead  of  some  of  the  distances,  directions  or 
angles  may  be  introduced.  For  a  m:gority  of 
the  most  important  cases,  however,  Descartes's 
coordinates  are  still  the  best.  Iluygens,  whose 
treatise  on  the  pendulum  is  rankcfl  by  Cbasles 
with  Xewton's  Principia^  making  a  combina- 
tion of  Descartes*s  metliods  with  those  of  his 
predecessors,  added  to  geometry  the  beautiful 
theory  of  evolutes,  which  are  the  curves  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  straight  lines  at  right 
angles  to  a  given  curve ;  and  he  applied  it  not 
only  to  the  |>endulum,  but  to  the  theory  of 
optics.  Soon  after  (1680)  Tschimhausen  pub- 
lished a  wider  conception  of  the  generation 
of  curves  by  straight  lines.  His  famous  caus- 
tics were  made  by  the  intersocticm  (»f  refiected 
or  refracted  rays  of  light;  and  he  pr<V|M>sed 
other  curves  maide  by  a  pencil  i>oint  stret<'hing 
a  thread  whose  ends  were  fastened,  and  which 
also  wrapped  and  unwrapped  from  given  curves. 
About  the  same  time  als<»  I)e  la  Hire  and  Le 
Poivre  invented,  independently  of  each  other, 
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moclos  of  trnnfiforming  one  plane  cnrve  into  '  From  a  Bomcwhat  protracted  ttoAj  of  W6 
another,  by  making  the  given  curve  a  ]>ecnliar  •  systems,  tlie  present  writer  is  utisfitd  that  ut 
basis  tor  the  locus  of  a  new  curve.  They  attempt  to  give  a  condeDaed  accoaot  cif  iLa 
thus  transformed  the  circle  into  all  the  conic  would  only  serve  to  perplex  the  nraaSer.  In- 
sect ions,  witliout  any  reference  to  a  cone.  '  pecially  is  it  difficult  to  comprebrod 
The  great  Newton  also  invented  a  means  to  system  without  a  more  thaD  ordinary 
the  same  end,  so  that  the  consideration  of  .  ance  with  the  bisturr  of  matbemfttical 
tiie  ellipse  and  parabola  became  independent  \  during  the  present  centurr,  and  parikwia^ 
of  that  of  any  solicL     Thus  these  methods,  es-    with  tlie  efforts  to  give  a  geometriod  iBlcr|ii^ 


pecially  that  of  Le  Poivre,  anticipated  descrip- 
tive geometry,  and  ])erhaps  prepared  the  way 
for  it.  In  1700  Parent  generalized  the  method 
of  Descartes  from  representing  a  line  to  repro- 
.'Hjnting  a  curve  surface  by  an  etjuation  be- 
tween the  distances  of  a  point  in  the  surface 
from  three  given  planes,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other ;  but  this  was  not  methodically  arranged, 
and  it  was  Ictt  for  Clairaut,  in  17«n,  to  finish 
this  great  step.  Meanwhile  Newton's  Huxions 
and  LeibnitZ's  differential  calculus  had  come 
into  use,  ami  Newton,  Maclaurin,  and  Cotes  had 
ma<le  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  into  !  omctry  may  be  found  in  Piavfair  •  "  Ei 
curves  of  the  third  degree,  and  many  tine  dis-  '■  For  advanced  stndiea  the  folloi  I 
coveries  in  regard  to  curves  in  general.    The  >  works  is  recommended :  **  Modern  or 


taticm  of  what  are  called  in  algebra  ii 
quantities. — ^Tbe  beginner  in  geonietrr  viO  M 
many  text  books,  of  which  none  \m  more  pft- 
lar  than  the  **  Elements  of  GeomcciT  mi 
Trigonometry,"  by  Prof.  Charles  I>aviei[  itm 
the  works  of  A.  M.  Legendre  <Nev  Ttti 
1858).  Much  more  condensed  and  sogpNM 
is  an  ^*  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  aiid> 
Geometry,''  by  Prof.  Beigamin  Peirce  li 
1858).  An  easier  treatise  than  either  of  tko^ 
by  Prof.  G.  R.  Perkins,  has  been  pabliaM  ■ 
New   York.      The  trne    stvle   of  Grcvk 


iiU 


enthusiasm  which  Newton's  example  aroused 

in  England  and  Scotland  for  pure  geometry  was 

followe<l  by  a  lull  of  about  a  century,  when 

Monge  by  his  "  Descriptive  Geometry ''  gave 

the  whole  study  new  life.     The  essence  of  de-  !  ary  Treatise  on  Curves,  Fnnctions,  and  Iw 

scriptive  geometry  lies  in  the  transmutation    by  Beigamin  Peirce  (Bitston,   1858k,  prik 


by  Mulcaby  (Ix)ndon,  1859),  givi       » 
of  the  new  methods,  bnt  not  empiv.^ 
ical  geometry ;  *'  E]en)entar7  Treatuc 
and  Spherical  Trigonometrr/*  and  ^E 


its  most  condensed  form  the  neceasarj 
ductory  knowledge  of  the  notation  ol 


of  figures,  the  reduction  of  geometry  of  three 
dimensions  to  geometry  in  a  plane.    One  beau- 
tiful example  of  this  branch  of  8<>ience  may  -  nometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  the 
be  found  in  linear  perspective,  which  sim])ly  i  ^^  Analytical  Geometrr,"   by    Chi     rv  *' 
])n)ie('ts  the  points  of  a  solid  upon  a  ]>lanc.  by  j  (New  York,  1855),  giving  a  more  fjopaiv 


straight  lines  of  light  from  the  eye.  Camot, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  his  **Ge- 
ometrv  of  Position*'  and  **Theorv  of  Trans- 


j)ression  of  the  same  knowledge ;  a  "*  T 
on  Conic  Sections,  containing  an  Ao 
some  of  the  most  important  Moc 


versals,*'  also  intrcMluced  valuable  methods :  in  i  and  Geometric  Methods,^^  by  G. 

the  tirst  showing  how  to  indicate  the  direction  |  don,  1855) ;  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Li|ci      1 


of  lines  more  exactly  by  the  use  of  positive  and  ;  Curves,'^  by  the  same  anthor ;  Sir  ittmt  ^ 
negative  signs,  and  how  to  use  the  idea  of  mo-  !  ton's  Ennmtratio  Linear^m   Ttrtii       h 
tion  more  effectively  than  bef<»re  in  geometry ;    Sir  W.  R.  HamiltoWs   ^*  Leotarea  on  ' 
in  the  second  intro<lucing  that  general  fonn  of     nions'^  (Dublin,  1858)  and  **  ElcraeBts 
the  theory  of  transversals,  i.  <*..  of  the  intersec-  j  temions"  (London,  1866);    **An  E 
tions  of  a  system  of  lines  by  one  not  belonging  >  Treatise  on  Qnatemiona,**  bj  P.  O.  , 
to  the  system,  whi(*h  C'hasles  employs  so  hap-  |  ford,  18B7) ;  Chaales's  TVaiU  ds  prmmnrpm 
pily  in  bis  (r vomit rie  Huplrinire  (1852).     This  .  perUure  (Paris,  1658),  Jiewt^rw  de  fk 
writer  develops  two  ])rinciples  in  the  corre-  !  sur  lea  proprieth  gmmHriqnm  dm  < 
spondeiice  of  tigures :   one,  the  principle  of  ■  $pherique$  (Brussels,  1881;  so 
duality,  l)y  which' for  a  given  figure  a  second    lated  into  English),  and  ^^rr^  «i       — m 
is  found  such  that  points,  planes,  and  straight     Vorigine  et  U  dtteleppemmti  de»  ■■ 
lines  in  one  correspond  to  planes,  ])oints,  and  i  geometrie  (Brussels,  1887;  tn      lated 
lines  in  the  other  ;  the  second,  the  princi}>le  of     man,   Halle,  1839:  a  work  wii        \ 
hon)OLTa])liy,  by  which  for  any  rigure  a  second    repay  a  close  study);  Camot**  w  r 

is  drawn  such  that  points,  planes,  and  lines  in  i  position  (Paris,  18CK8),  Dt  Is  as^ 
one  correspond  to  ))oints,  ])lanes,  and  lines  in  <  Jigure$  de  ffeomitrie  {^Wi\  aad         n 
the  other;  the  utility  of  each  being  to  trans-  |  la  relation  q%ti  exUte  entre  Im  d       m 
fer  the  demonstrations  of  truth  in  one  iigure  !  tires  de  einqne  poinU  qm^Jtem         ip 
t(»  the  problems  of  another  tigure.     AVe  have  |  re^paee^SHhidvuemaitmrimi  dm 

alluded   to  the  ditliculty  of  appreciating  the  !  rermlee  (1806,  and  4tOi,  1816) ^  ■ 

value  of  some  of  the  new  nietho<ls  of  treating  i  mefrie  dea^iptite  (Paris,  7th  ed^ 
geometry  w  Itich  have  been  discovered  or  in-  dinfi:  Applieation  de  falailtrs  d  Is 
ventrd  in  re«ent  tinie>i.  more  e«jpe<"ially  the  Stfatematiseke  EntwiekMumf  dtr 2 
''•i'l'iterninii^"  of  Sir  AV.  H.  Hamilton  and  the  gfowftrierker  Gettaitem  tmm  ei 
*'diMtriiM'  ot'i«xton>ion"  of  I>r.  II.  (Jnu>?mann.     riickeichtigung  der  Arbeiiet^  4 
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tfr  ither  PnrUmen^  projective  Methoden^ 
trie  der  La^je^  Tran9ter$alen^  Dualitdt 
*eciproritdt,  by  Steiner  (Berlin,  1882) ; 
loksof  PIflcker  of  prent  merit,  the  Ana- 
e  (jfomt'triHrhe  Entutifkelungen  (2  vols., 
IftiS-'Ol),  Sf/ntrrn  der  analytisehen  Geo- 
auf  ueue  lletrarhtungsiceiser^  getjrundet 
1,  1833),  Thforie  der  algehrainchen  Cur- 
grundet  auf  eine  nvue  liehandhtngtweUe 
ahftUrhen  (hometrie  (Bonn,  1889),  and 
\  df'r  (ieomctrie  de»  Raumee  in  neuer 
'ifrhcr  Jiehatidlnngntteise  (2d  ed.,  DQssel- 
85*2);  Lehrhuch  der  Geometrie^  by  Karl 
lA*ipsi(\  1841) ;  Grundlinien  der  neueren 
trie,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Witzschel  (Fxjip- 
ioS);  and  Die  Aftsdehnungalehre  votl- 
7  und  in  $trenger  Form  bearbeitety  by 
.*rmann  (rrassmann  (Berlin,  1802). 
BGE  (LfwLs)  I.,  kin|<  of  Great  Britain 
ehmd,  first  noverei^n  of  the  Hanoverian 
orn  in  Osn.ilirQck,  May  28,  1000,  died 
hat  place,  Juno  lo,  1727.  He  was  the 
son  of  tlie  elector  Ernest  Auprnstus  of 
er  and  the  electress  Sophia,  ^anddaugh- 
Jnnie«<  I.  In  1081  he  went  to  England 
his  addresses  to  the  ])rinceHfl  (afterward 
I  Anne;  but  immediately  upon  landing 
eived  his  father's  orders  not  to  proceed 
business,  and  returning  home,  he  mar- 
1  the  following  year  his  cousin  Sophia 
lea,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Celle.  He 
in  the  armies  of  the  empire  against 
fie  Turks  and  the  French,  and  succeeded 
electorate  in  101»8.     In  1700  he  led  a 

0  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  against 
irk  and  Sweden,  and  raised  the  siege  of 
)<;en.  He  held  to  the  English  alliance 
:hout  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 

17o7-'l>  conunan<led  the  imperial  forces 
t  tbe  French ;  but  he  did  not  approve 
eaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  standing  out 
be  emperor  till  the  ]>eace  of  Rastadt  in 

By  acts  of  convention  and  parliament 
9  and  1701  tbe  succession  of  the  Eng- 
awn  bad  been  tixed  as  follows :  James 

1  his  son  bein^'  excluded,  the  next  heirs 
1,  tlie  [>rinccss  Mary  of  Orange,  eldest 

erot. Fames  II. ;  2.  the  princess  Anne  of 
irk,  bis  younger  daughter;  8,  William  of 
L*,  M»n  of  Mary,  eblest  dauirliter  of  Charles 
er  tbe  decease  of  Marv  and  "WiHiam  with- 
<ue.  tbe  crown  sboubl  descend  to  the 
■is  .\nne,  an<l  on  her  decease  without  is- 
the  heirs  of  William.  In  the  failure  of 
eirs  tbe  succe^ision  was  further  limited 
elect ress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  passing 
earer  heirs  wbo  were  Koman  Catholics. 
'  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland  in  1707 
ne  succe^'iion  was  secure<l  for  the  crown 
tland.  Tbe  Hanoverian  succession  was 
teed  by  treaty  with  Holland  in  17i>0, 
md  1713.  and  bv  tbe  treatv  of  Utrecht 
8.  Tbe  ele<'tre«<s  Sophia  died  May  28, 
md  her  son  (M'or;/e  Lewis  became  heir 
nt,  and  succeede*!  Queen  Anne  at  her 
on  Aug.  1  of  the  same  year.     In  spite 
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of  schemes  to  place  apon  the  throne  the  son 
of  James  II.,  the  accession  of  George  I.  was 
without  disturbance.  He  arrived  with  his 
eldest  son  at  Greenwich  in  September,  and  was 
crowned  the  next  month.  The 'ministers  of 
Queen  Anne,  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  and  their 
associates,  were  impeached,  and  a  whig  minis- 
try came  into  power.  Viscount  Townshend 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  being  its  most  influen- 
tial members.  The  opposition  broke  out  into 
rebellion  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, but  was  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Pres- 
ton, Not.  12-18,  1715;  and  although  the  pre- 
tender landed  in  Scotland  in  December,  1715, 
his  presence  did  not  strengthen  his  cause,  and 
he  soon  fled.  The  leading  rebels  were  cap- 
tured, and  some  of  them  punished  with  se- 
verity. The  dangers  of  this  rebellion  led  to 
the  repeal  of  the  triennial  act,  and  an  act  was 
passed  allowing  parliament  to  sit  for  seven 
years  unless  dissolved  by  the  crown.  On  Jan. 
4,  1717,  a  triple  alliance  was  formed  with 
France  and  Holland  against  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sm.  The  Sjiredish  ambassador  was  arrested, 
and  among  his  papers  were  found  evidences  of 
a  plot  for  an  insurrection  in  England,  and  an 
invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 
In  the  preparations  for  defence,  jealousy  of 
Sunderland  led  to  a  schism  in  the  ministry, 
and  Walpole  and  others  resigned.  Stanhope 
now  took  the  lead  of  the  ministry.  In  1718 
a  quadruple  alliance  was  formed  with  Hol- 
land, France,  and  the  emperor.  In  the  short 
war  that  followed  Admiral  Byng  annihilated 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cape  Passaro,  Aug.  11. 
There  had  long  been  hostility  between  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  account  of 
the  princess  mother,  the  unhappy  Sophia  of 
Celle.  This  lady  h:id  been  suspected  of  an 
intrigue  witli  Count  KOnigsmark,  who  sud- 
denly disappeared  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  assassinated,  while  the  princess  was  di- 
vorced in  1694  and  imprisoned  from  that  time 
till  her  death  in  1726.  The  prince  of  Wales 
was  attached  to  his  mother,  and  the  enmity 
with  his  father  broke  out  into  open  hostility 
at  the  end  of  1717.  The  prince  left  St.  James's 
palace,  and  his  residence,  Leicester  house,  be- 
came a  rival  court.  An  important  event  of 
1718  was  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  dissenters.  At  this  time  arose  the 
financial  enterprises  which  culminated  in  the 
South  sea  company,  of  which  the  king  was 
elected  governor.  Among  the  companies  of 
the  time  were  many  of  real  value,  but  the 
principle  of  flnancial  combination  was  extrava- 
gantly overrated ;  and  when  in  1720  the  great 
South  sea  bubble  burst,  tbe  general  panic  was 
overwhelming.  The  ministry  was  held  re- 
sponsible, and  it  was  even  expected  that  the 
king  would  abdicate.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  re- 
plying to  an  attack  in  the  house  of  lonis,  was 
seized  with  a  fit  and  died;  on  the  following 
dny  (Feb.  5,  1721)  Oraggs,  secretary  of  state, 
died  of  the  smallpox,  and  Sunderland  left  the 
treasury.    Walpole  came  to  the  front  again. 
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supported  hj  a  honse  of  commons  strongly 
whig.  In  1722  a  new  Jacobite  plot  was  formed, 
but  was  detected,  and  Bisliop  Atterbury  was 
banished  for  complicity  in  it.  A  patent  was 
granted  to  William  Wood,  a  proprietor  and 
renter  of  copper  mines  in  England,  enabling 
him  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence  for  Ire- 
land. This  lucrative  privilege  was  secured 
through  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  the  king^s 
mistress  ;  Walpolo  guarded  against  fraud,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  master  of  the  mint,  ap- 
proved the  contract ;  but  the  issue  caused 
immense  disturbance  in  Ireland.  Dean  Swift 
wrote  a  pamphlet  which  raised  a  furious  popu- 
lar clamor,  and  the  patent  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. In  1723  the  regium  donum^  the  grant 
to  Presbyterians  and  other  dissenters,  was 
incren.4ed,  and  in  1724  the  king  founded 
professorships  of  modem  history  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  1725  the  lord  chanceHor 
Macclesfield  was  impeached  for  malversation. 
There  were  many  schemes  for  the  overthrow 
of  Walpole ;  but  that  sagacious  statesman  show- 
ed as  much  ability  in  disconcerting  his  private 
enemios  as  in  his  management  of  the  nation- 
al affairs,  lie  kept  the  nation  at  peace,  and 
seciireil  a  season  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
War  was  rekindled  in  1725  bv  the  alliance 
between  the  king  of  Sjmin  and  the  emperor, 
and  the  treaty  of  Hanover  between  England, 
France,  and  Prussia,  and  subsequently  Swe- 
den. The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  begun  by 
Spain  in  January,  1727;  and  a  British  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  but  accomplished 
nothing.  Prelimiuarv  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris,  May  31,  1727.  In  1726  the 
King's  unhappy  wife  died  at  her  place  of  im- 
prisonment, lie  is  said  to  have  been  warned 
tliat  ho  would  survive  her  only  a  year.  On 
June  3,  1727,  immediately  upon  the  agree- 
ment for  peace,  he  set  out  for  his  beloved  Han- 
over, accompanied  by  the  duchess  of  Kendal 
and  Lord  Townshend.  On  the  10th  he  was 
taken  with  a  flt  in  his  carriage,  and  died  before 
he  could  reach  Osnabruck.  Ho  was  buried  in 
Hanover.  Ho  was  a  man  of  mixlernte  facul- 
ties, a  cruel  husband  and  a  bad  father,  with 
gross  vices,  yet  by  no  means  a  bad  sovereign. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  liber- 
ties of  England ;  the  ministry  of  Walpole  was 
singulnrly  able ;  and  the  policy  of  union  with 
France,  upheld  by  the  same  party  which  had 
been  tho  war  party  of  the  preceding  reign, 
was  wise  and  statesmanlike  beyond  the  time, 
it  being  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  well 
as  of  the  house  of  Hanover  that  the  union  be- 
tween Franco  and  the  house  of  Stuart  should 
be  broken  up.  By  his  (jueen  Sophia  of  Celle 
(ioorge  I.  left  a  son,  (4eorgo  Anjrustus,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter,  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, who  was  married  in  1700  to  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia. 

GEORC^E  (Ai^stos)  If.,  son  of  tho  preceding 
and  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  born  in  Hanover,  Oct. 
30,  ir»83,  died  in  Kensington  palace,  Oct.  25, 
17G0.     Little  is  known   of  his  earlv  historv. 


except  that  he  was  ncglec^d  by  his  &tkcr.iil 
was  brooght  up  by  hia  grandmother,  the  «1m^ 
tress  Sophia.    He  viaited  Holland  in  16M.  ai 
in  1705  married  Wilhelmina  Dorothea  Can&M^ 
daughter  of  the  margrave  of  Brandcabvi^ 
Anspach,  a  woman  of  marked  character  td 
superior  talent    The  next  year  he  vu  mk 
a  peer  of  England,  hia  chief  title  being  dike  if 
Cambridge,  witli  precedence  over  the  pegap. 
He  made  the  campaign  of  1 708  ander  tiw  dria 
of  Marlborough,  and  conducted  hinuelf  wak 
great  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  htiiii 
his  horse  shot  under  him.     In  the  oppoili 
ranks,  and  showing  equal  valor,  vat  the  pn- 
tender,  son  of  Jamea  II.     He  accompaBicd  \m 
father  to  England  in  1714,  and  vas  proriiMi 
prince  of  Wales  on  Sept.  22.     The  qaarrri  W- 
tween  father  and  son  broke  out  soon,  aadt^ 
hated  each  other  cordially.     The  prinee  M 
been  preferred  by  the  electreaa  Sophia  to  ka 
own  son,  and  was  attached  to  bis  mothtf, 
causes  that  sufficed  to  increase  hia  ft      'i 
ginal  dislike  of  him.    He  was,  moreo' 
upon  as  an  instrument   of  politi* 
against  his  father.     The  king  a^  iwum 
princess  of  Wales,  and  was  jeidona  of  her 
laritj.    So  vindictive  was  bis  feelinc 
entertained  a  proposition,  made  by  ■ 

Berkeley,  to  carry  oflE  the  prince  to  *      m^ 
there  to  be  so  difti)osed  of  as  never  t« 
his  father  again.     When  the  prince  i 
James's  palace,  at  the  doae  of  1717. 
sought  to  deiirive  him  of  aU  cootrui 
children ;  and  the  matter  beii  m 

judges,  10  of  the  12  decided  .^  i  «    - 

sort  of  reconciliation   was  effec»«%i 
through  Walpole*s  influence.      When  ■■ 
cended  the  throne,  George  II.  end 
transfer  power  to  the  hands  of  Skr 
Compton,  but  his  incapacity  was  sr> 
that  Walpole  retained  hia  place,  the  m 
as  he  was  supported  by  Queen  Car 
coronation  took  place  Oct.  11,  1727.    j 
tory  of  the  first  14  years  of  tb»  *■         tf 
II.  is  that  of  the  struggle  ^  ..^^ 

opposition,  the  fiercest  cv      jh 
unstained   by  blood,  that  mu 
known.    The  hopes  that  bad  ^ 
of  Wal  pole's  overthrow  aa  a  Cv — v 
the  death  of  George  I.  had  be 
and  that  great  min      r'^a  pon      « 
on  a  firm  basis.    Tuc      w  i 
an  overwhelming  min     &n<M  u     m 
king  soon  became  strt      Jj  -^  m 

ister  both  on  persobM 
The  royal  avarice  waa  «>■& 
ease  consulted  by  the  min 
king  supported  the  latter  « 
but  tho  support  he  recei^vu 
who  governed  her  husband  wi 
it,  was  of  greater  importanoe.    w 
as  fond  of  Hanover  aa  hia  fSither  haw  • 
visited  it  often,  to  the  di^giut  of 
subjects.    He  hated  hia  aoo  Frei 
of  Wales,  as  bitterly  aa  he  bad  < 
hatetl  by  hb  father,  and  the  < 
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1:9  in  that  respect.  Frederick  was  not 
fd  tu  visit  EDglond  till  1728.  The  prince 
)oro  the  king^s  parsimony  and  harsh  treat- 
without  complaint,  and  perhaps  wouli 
lono  so  to  the  last  if  it  had  not  heen  for 
terest  of  the  opposition  to  make  him  ac- 
ted with  his  political  importance,  and  to 
im  to  rosentiiicnt,  because  the  king  sup- 
1  Wulpolc  personally.    The  first  great  act 

>  reign  was  the  treaty  of  Seville,  concluded 
!0,  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
id,  which  was  very  advantageous  to  Eng- 
and  by  which  Spain  silently  aconiesced 
Enj^lLsh  posse.Hsion  of  Gibraltar.  Walpole 
.'lied  with  his  colleague  Townshena  in 
and  the  latter  resigned  office  and  retired 
tlier  from  public  life.  Walpole  was  su- 
t  in  the  cabinet,  and  appears  to  have  been 
•ed  to  make  some  improvements  in  the 
and  to  correct  abuses ;  but  the  virulence 
A'hicli  all  his  measures  were  opposed  in 
[Dent  compelled  him  to  be  cautious.  In 
and  17->0  a  committee  of  parliament  in- 
ftte<l  tlio  condition  of  prisons,  and  secured 
importunt  reforms.  In  1731  the  use  of 
in  the  courts  of  justice  was  discontinued, 
i]n<;lish  substituted.     The  sinking  fund, 

Walpole  himself  had  aided  to  establish, 

>  encrouched  upon  that  it  soon  ceased  to 

[iny  vjihie.     The  great  contest  on  the  ex- 

lestitm  was  the  must  remarkable  incident 

first  lijilf  of  the  reign.     The  mere  report 

I  intention  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  gen- 

xeise  oause<l  alarm,  and  the  opposition, 

had  been  reduced  very  low,  immediately 

10  vij,n)rous.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
'  ami  eounige  on  both  sides,  and  though 
le  of  its  stjiges  the  ministerial  minorities 
Oi>,  they  final! v  fell  to  10,  in  a  house  of 
ons  which  had  given  Walpole  almost  200 
ity  on  other  questions.  The  bill  was  then 
rawn,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
*.  The  king  was  as  much  beaten  as  the 
er,  and  they  revenge<l  themselves  by  dis- 
•j[  from  otfiee,  or  from  sinecure  places,  a 
•r  of  distinguished  noblemen  who  had 
)roniiru'nt  in  opposing  the  measure,  the 
)f  whom  was  Lord  Chesterfield.  A  new 
'1  hr«»ke  out  in  Kuropo  in  1733  in  regard 

r<»lish  su(('es«.ion.  Walpole  maintained 
ntrality  of  EuL'land  even  in  spite  of  the 
pret\Ten«*e  for  war,  iind  finally  won  the 

0  his  ptjiicy  ;  and  un<ler  the  mediation 
rland  peace  was  concluded  in  1735.  The 
»n  of   IT^U  resulted  in  the  return  of  a 

Walp<»li:in    iiiajority.      The    opposition 
:  tlie  repeal   of  the  te<t  act,  and  were 

1  hy  I'JS  majority.  The  gin  act,  which 
:  to  do  sonicthinir  to  lessen  drunkenness, 
i^isod  in  1 7ot).  The  ])rinee  of  Wales  was 
•d  in  1 7^i«»,  and  the  (piestion  of  his  income 
•d  the  opposition  means  to  annoy  the 
ry.  an<l  cau<e<l  tlie  quarrel  between  father 

11  to  hcc<»riu'  bitterer  than  ever.  At  the 
»f  his  first  child  the  prince  left  Hampton 
md  took  up  his  re^i<lenceat  Norfolk  house. 


The  queen  died  in  17B7,  reGommending  her  hne- 
band  to  Walpole  with  her  last  breath.  In  1788 
a  son  (afterward  George  IIL)  was  bom  to  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  this  time  the  king 
gave  notice  that  no  visitor  of  the  prince  i^oold 
be  admitted  to  the  court  of  St  Jameses.  The 
opposition  gathered  more  and  more  about  the 
pnnce,  and  William  Pitt  became  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  bedchamber.  The  opposition 
endeavored  to  have  the  armj  reduced  in  1788, 
but  failed.  They  then  assailed  the  ministry 
because  of  its  indifference  to  the  outrages  per- 
petrated by  the  Spaniards  in  America  on  Eng- 
lishmen there  tracing.  An  arrangement  made 
with  Spain  was  unpopular.  Pitt>  fame  may 
be  dated  from  his  speech  against  it  The  min- 
isterial majority  was  greatly  reduced,  but  the 
minister  was  saved  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies, 
a  number  of  whom  seceded.  The  troubles  wiUi 
Spain  went  on,  and  war  was  declared  against 
that  country,  Oct  19,  1789.  The  ministerial 
strength  now  diminished,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  revived.  The  war  was  by  no  means 
brilliantly  conducted.  Anson's  cruise  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  seas  revived  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  Elizabethan  ago,  and  Vcmon  took 
I^ortobello;  but  the  English  failed  at  Carta- 
gena, and  also  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  began  soon  after, 
and  England  was  drawn  into  it.  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  new  elections  took  place 
under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  Walpole. 
When  parliament  assembled,  the  opposition 
found  themselves  in  a  majority,  and  after  a  hard 
battle  Walpole  gave  way,  much  to  the  grief 
of  the  king,  who  continued  to  take  his  advice 
to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Sir  Robert  was 
created  earl  of  Orford,  and  the  attempts  made 
to  prosecute  him  fell  through.  Lord  Wilmington 
became  premier,  and  Carteret  secretary  of  state. 
Success  was  ruinous  to  the  opposition,  which 
showed  it  could  not  administer  affairs,  though 
so  el(K]uent  in  fault-finding.  The  public  was 
greatly  disappointed,  and  the  refusal  of  the  vic- 
tors to  repeal  the  septennial  act,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  tneir  especial  indignation 
when  out  of  ofllce,  caused  much  disgust  Eng- 
land had  now  become  actively  engaged  in  tlie 
Austrian  war,  supporting  the  settlement  called 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  which  the  Austrian 
succession  devolved  upon  the  late  emperor's 
eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  of  Hungary, 
while  France  and  Spain  maintained  the  claims 
of  Charles  Albert  elector  of  Bavaria.  A  large 
force  was  sent  to  Flanders,  which  did  nothing. 
Some  success  was  achieved  by  the  navy,  and  a 
British  squadron  compelled  Naples  to  observe 
nentrality.  The  king,  brave  and  fond  of  mili- 
tary life,  was  desirous  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  a  large  German  force 
was  taken  into  English  pay.  This  added  to  the 
hatred  of  Hanover  already  felt  in  England.  The 
king  joined  the  idlied  army  in  June,  1748,  and 
a  few  days  later  was  fought  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  in  which  the  French  were  beaten,  the 
monarch  showing  much  courage.   The  death  of 
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Lord  "Wilmington  led  to  Henry  Pelham's  eleva-    repealed.    In  the  same  year  was  fMUfi«4 
tion  to  the  ]>ri.>niicrship,  the  king  acting  under    marriage  act,  requiring  the  publication  of 
tlie  advioo  of  Walpole.     Carteret  continued  to    banns  and  a  nroper  license,  which  wa^  cxc 
mana^'o  foreign  affairtu,  and  was  nmch  liked  by    iDgly  unpopular,  but  is  thought  to  liave  ' 
the  king.      The  Hanoverian  policy  was  still    a  great  blessing  to  the  nation.     The  prt 
vigorously  op])oscd,  but  the  resolute  conduct    died  March  G,  1754,  and  was  saccevdt^  l> 
of  Frjuice,  the  lear  of  invasion,  and  the  revival    brother,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  vho  <i 
of  the  Jacobite  party,  caused  some  remission    himself  compelled  to  share  power  with 
of  j)arty  feeling,  and  the  adoption  of  strong    His  first  ally  w^as  Henry  Fox,  afterwaru 
measures  by  government,  the  whigs  of  all  views    Holland,  and  at  a  later  day  William  Pitt 
uniting  in  their  support.     The  French  govern-     1754  the  French  aggressions  in  Americi 
ment  called  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  France,    came  troublesome,  and  in  Jnly,  1755.  oc 
and  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  in-    Braddock's  defeat  at   Fort    Duqaed^ne. 
vadc  Enghmd,  which  failed  through  the  occur-    seven  years*  war  began  in  1756,  and  £b] 
rence  of  a  storm,  the  licet  being  destroyed  or    was  involved  in  a  contest  of  the  severHt 
dispersed,  February,  1744.     War  was  declared    acter  with  France,   while  at   the  same 
against  France  a  few  weeks  later,  but  little  sue-    she  was  the  ally  of  Prussia,  which  was  s! 
cess  attended  it,  and  Carteret,  now  Earl  Gran-    with  the  empire,  France,    Russia,  and  1 
ville,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ministry.   Tel-    powers.    The  contest  extended  over  the  » 
ham  forced  the  king  to  admit  Chesterfield  and    and  was  marked  by  great  actions  in  Ear 
some  others  of  the  old  opposition  to  ofiice,  and    North  America,  and  in  the  East  lDdi«& 
Pitt  gave  his  support  to  tlie  government.    The    early  part  of  the  war  was  ingloriooj  to 
Hanoverian  policy  was  kept  up  despite  these    land.     In  June  Calcutta  was  taken  by  i 
changes,  and  England  entered  on  an  extensive    jah  Dowlah,  and  his  prisoners  were  cca 
system  of  German  subsidies.     Cireat  prepara-    in  the  Black  Hole.     But  shortly  after  thi 
tions  for  the  campaign  of  1 745  were  made,  but    mation  of  the  Pitt  and  Newcastle  rnuHA 
with  no  gain  to  England.    The  allies,  command-    1757,  the  genius  of  Pitt  changed  the  fu( 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  were  beaten    of  the  contest,  and  the  English  were  tm 
by  the  French  at  Fontenoy.     Charles  Edward    jmt  in  every  quarter.     Ample  subsidies 
landed  in  Scotland,  was  joined  by  many  high-    furnished  to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  sso  IJ 
landers  and  others,  and,  after  occupying  much    was  enabled  to  make  head  against  tb«  < 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  his  race,  marched    tion  formed  for  his  overthrow.     An  a 
into  England  as  far  as  Derby,  when  his  lead-  '.  English  and  Germans  defeated  the  Frtw 
ing  supporters  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  !  Germany,  at  Crefeld,  Minden,  and  elsev 
stops.     He  was  proclaimed  at  Perth  and  at  |  North  America  was  the  scene  of  great  o 
Edinburgh.     He  won  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir  j  tions,  which  ended   in   the  expul^on 
or  Preston  Pans,  and  if  he  had  pressed  for-  '  French.    An  expedition  to  France,  t«Ki 
ward  to  London  the  capital  would  probably  |  newe<1,  inflicted  considerable  damage  oa 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,     (reorge  II.,  though  !  country,  destroying,  among  other  thii 
very  brave,  and  prepared  to  place  himself  at  I  works  at  Cherbourg.     The  snccefw  of  Cii«« 
the  head  of  his  guards  for  a  last  fight,  made  I  the  foundation  of  the  British  Indian 
preparations  to  fiy.    The  rebels  defeated  the  I  Senegal  and  Goree  were  conquered ; 
royal   troops  at  Falkirk,   but    three  months  |  victory  of  Admiral  Hawke  orer  CobuM 
later  their  army  was  annihilated  at  Culloden  ;  the  naval  battle  of  Qniberon,  establisbed 
(A])ril  IG,  174r>).     From  that  time  dates  the  !  lish  supremacy  on  the   ocean.      Never 
extinction  of  the  Stuart  party.     The  rest  of  I  England  stood  so  high  as  the  stood       I 
the  war  was  inglorious,  and  it  was  terminated  ■  In  the  midst  of  these  aucceasesi  foij 


by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapdle  in  1748.     For    striking  a  contrast  tomcat  of  hia  rdgn.G« 
some  years  there  was  but  little  political  discus-    II.  suddenly  died  at  the  age  of  77.     Uei 
sion,  and  the  opposition  dwindled  into  a  small  |  man  of  ordinary  character,  and  nei       lad 
faction,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  which    popular  with  his  English  aubjecta;  i 
bei'anie  extinct  soon  atter  his  death  in  1751.    governed  constitutionally,  and  in  hi^  t« 
Private  bills  excited  more  interest  in  parlia-    liberal  polity  was  estab         d.  ap^  thi 
ment  tlian  public  ones.     An  increase  in  the    trial  system  of  England  u<  ^n  ^ 

stringency  of  the  mutiny  bill,  and  the  passage  '      GEORGE  (WlUaa  F  »^       .,  k 

of  a  re;roncy  bill  ('ause<l  some  discussion.     Tlio    the  preceding,  and  sou  ui  rrbu^ncL  Mim 
reformation  of  the  calendar  was  etlected  by  j  Wales,  and  of  Aagnsta  of  Saxe-G       .  1 
statute  in  1751,  providing  that  the  year  should    June  4,  1738,  died  in  ^'indsor  C4       •, « 
commence  on  January  1  instead  of  Man'h  25,  '  1820.     lie  was  not  likely  to  be  Vi       c^--^ 
and  11  days  be  dropped  out  of  the  month  of    in  the  court  of  his  father,  nor  did  u«vdc 
September,  1752,  thus  liringing  the  year  in  ac-  j  that  parent  imprOTe  hia  pi         eta  IB  i 

cordance  with  the  Gregorian  calendar.     The  '  His  mother  confined  hia  *      i j  j 


bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  passed     small  circle,  wishing  to  pi 
in   175:),  though  one  of  the  m<»;it  creditable    profligacy  of  the  day,  in  which  «•«■ 

acts  of  English  legislation,  caused  so  much  i  cessful;  but  he  waa  brao^t  up       keaii 
popular  excitement  that  it  was  immediately  {  art  prince  might  hmvt  been  tJ 
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apparent  to  the  throne  of  a  coDstitntionalljr 
governed  state.  His  disposition  was  arhitrarj 
and  crufty,  und  the  whole  of  his  long  reign,  until 
he  lost  liis  intell(«rt,  was  passed  in  a  continnal 
combat  against  liberal  idfeas  and  institutions. 
At  first  be  was  popular.  Young,  a  native  of 
tlio  country,  und  but  little  known  to  the  people, 
his  access i<in  (Oct.  25,  1760)  was  hailed  with 
loud  rejoicings.  Ilis  first  s])ee<*h  in  parliament 
containo<l  a  sentence,  originated  by  himself,  ex- 
pressing; pride  in  his  English  birth  and  confi- 
dence in  the  ])e(>ple,  which  excited  great  .en- 
thusitLsii).  He  married,  Sept.  8,  1761,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Char- 
lotte Sophia,  who  shared  his  throne  for  67 
years,  and  lK>re  him  15  children,  all  but  two  of 
whom  grew  up.  The  fact  that  he  had  offered 
himself  in  1701  to  l^dy  Sarah  Lennox  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  statement  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  fir>t  Lord  Holland,  and  her  son, 
Capt.  Henry  Napier,  contained  in  ^^  Holland 
House,"  by  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein  (Ix)n- 
don,  IHTJi).  The  new  king  was  resolved  upon 
heing  a  king  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  To 
Afford  an  opportunity  to  attempt  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  system,  it  was  necessary  that 
peace  should  be  restored,  though  the  war  was 
very  popular,  and  Pitt,  the  war  minister,  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  The  earl  of  Bute, 
long  connected  with  the  king^s  father  and 
motlter,  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet,  and 
nltimately  became  premier,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  though  not  until  a  new  war  had  been 
made  in  consequence  of  Spain  having  joined 
France.  When  the  family  compact  was  made 
hetween  France  and  Spain,  Pitt  was  for  antici- 
pating the  latter  and  commencing  the  war,  but 
was  overruled  in  the  cabinet,  where  almost 
every  man  hated  him  because  of  his  inordinate 
egotism  an<l  arrogance.  He  resigned  his  office 
Oct.  5,  1701;  but  the  event  showed  the  wis- 
dom of  liis  advice,  for  the  conduct  of  Spain 
was  such  that  England  was  compelle<l  to  de- 
clare war  against  lier,  Jan.  4,  1702.  This  war 
was  a  si-ries  of  successes  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land. Havana  was  captured  with  a  large  part 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  tlie  Philip])ines  were 
reduced,  treasure  sbips  of  immense  %'alue  were 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  naval  and 
cohmial  supremacy  of  England  was  established. 
The  effei't  was  to  make  the  premier  more  de- 
terinine<l  than  ever  upon  peace,  which  was 
finally  brought  about  at  Paris  in  1763,  on  tenns 
that  Were  honorable  to  England,  though  party 
spirit  cau-^ed  them  to  l)e  denounce<l  &s  treach- 
erous, in*ie<'ure,  and  distrraceful.  The  king  l>e- 
oame  unpopular,  and  the  minister  was  the  ob- 
ject o\'  \  it»lencc.  L<»rd  Bute  resigned  in  April, 
and  was  suiu'eedcd  by  CJeorgo  (irenville,  whose 
administration  commenced  with  the  famous 
r«mte'*t  with  Wilkes  and  the  **  North  Briton.** 
The  restor:iti«»n  of  peace  enabled  the  king  to 
sock  the  development  of  his  political  plans, 
and  lor  many  years  be  was  engaged  in  a  war- 
fire  aiciinst  tbosi*  principles  to  U]d)old  which 
his  housi'  bad  been  called  t'>  the  British  throne. 


Wliile  George  Grenvillo  was  minister,  in  1765, 
the  stamp  act  was  passed,  which  threw  the 
North  American  colonies  into  a  blaze,  and  was 
the  first  in  that  series  of  acts  which  in  their  en- 
tirety make  up  the  American  revolution.  The 
same  year  the  first  indications  appeared  of 
that  mental  malady  which  clouded  the  king^s 
latter  days.  In  July  the  Grenville  ministry 
was  dismissed,  and  the  new  ministry  of  Kock- 
ingliam  repealed  the  stamp  act  In  1766 
Pitt  was  made  earl  of  Cliatham,  and  formed 
a  new  ministry;  and  during  this  administra- 
tion the  taxation  was  renewed  which  ultimate- 
ly led  to  American  independence,  although 
Chatham  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this 
measure.  Ho  resigned  in  October,  1768.  In 
1769  appeared  the  famous  letters  of  Junius 
attacking  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  and  espe- 
cially the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  resigned  in 
January,  1770,  and  Lord  North,  who  had  been 
chancellor  bf  the  exchequer,  became  premier, 
and  held  the  place  for  12  years.  The  modem 
tory  ]>arty  dates  from  that  time  as  a  power- 
ful and  efficient  organization.  The  king  ruled 
as  well  as  reigned,  and  the  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can liberty  were  his  acts,  the  guilt  of  the  min- 
ister consisting  in  his  being  the  tool,  against 
his  own  convictions,  of  a  master  who  was  not 
always  in  possession  of  his  reason.  The  year 
1771  is  memorable  for  the  successful  assertion 
by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  right  of  report- 
ing the  debates  of  parliament.  The  printer  of 
the  debates  was  arrested  on  the  king^s  pr<»cla- 
mation,  but  released  by  the  London  magis- 
trates. In  1772  the  king*s  message,  provoked 
by  the  marriage  of  his  brother  in  a  manner  he 
did  not  approve,  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act,  still  in  force,  making  the  sovereign's  con- 
sent necessary  to  marriages  in  the  royal  family. 
The  American  war  began  in  the  spring  of  1775, 
and  for  seven  years  the  most  des|>erate  efforts 
were  made  to  conquer  the  colonies,  which  in 
1776  declared  themselves  independent.  Be- 
sides large  bodies  of  English  troops,  and  tories 
and  Indians  recruite<l  in  America,  thousands 
of  German  mercenaries  were  employed  in  the 
war,  which  was  marked  by  just  enough  of  suc- 
cess to  encourage  the  king  to  persevere.  Grad- 
ually other  countries  were  drawn  into  the  con- 
test, until  it  had  assumed  a  European  charac- 
ter. War  between  France  and  England  began 
in  1778,  and  Spain  and  Holland  were  soon 
ranked  among  England's  active  enemies.  The 
northern  powers  formed  the  armed  neutrality. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  S|)ain  ob- 
tained command  even  of  the  English  channel. 
Gibraltar  was  beleaguered  by  an  immense  fleet. 
I^)rd  Chatham  urged  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
the  Americans  in  1777.  The  same  year  Bur- 
goyne's  army  surrendered,  and  four  years  later 
C'ornwallis  capitulated.  The  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land were  never  before  so  h»w :  and  thougli 
the  successful  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
naval  victory  won  by  Rodney  over  De  G raise, 
closed  the  war  with  some  flashes  of  glory,  the 
contrast  between  the  state  of  thingi  then  and 
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20  years  before  was  most  haxniliating  to  all  re-  '  that  great  mor* 
fleeting  Enrrliahmen.    The  king  was  compelled    determined  of  il»  > 
to  «nbrnit  to  a  whig  ministry,  headed  by  the    ing  out  of  the  ^rar  «v«btA  xidBee.1 
marv'i^  of  Rorkingham  and  Charles  James    place  with  Raana,  the  object  b       « 
Fi»x  f-\farch,  178*2).    Lord  Kockinfrham's  death    the  conquest  of  Turkey  hr  < 
(July  I)  cauacd  the  new  mini^^try  to  fall  to    opposition   rallied   and  |  n 

pieces,  and  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the    Turkey  was  saved.     Anoiun  uispiM 
earl  of  Shelbnme  and  the  younger  William  Pitt,     with  Spain,  but  did  not  lead  to  vs. 
American  independence  was   acknowledged,    with  revolntionarj  France  beffai 
and  }ieace  restored,  tiiougli  tlic  king  was  even    though  the  English    maint 
then  resolute  to  continue  the  contest,  and  talked    character,  defeating  the  F      cu 
of  retiring  to  Hanover  because  r>f  the  coercion    Jane  I,  1794,  at  the  Nile  on  a      i,  j 
to  which  he  was  subjected.     The  Shelbame    elsewhere,  the  Spaniards  atCtanvSc 
ministry  was  driven  from  nower  by  the  famous    Feb.  14,  1797,  and  the  Dutch 
coalition  of  the  Fosite  whirrs  with  the  tones    Oct  11,  their  militarT'cha  i 

who  followed  Lonl  North  (April,  1783).    The    by  its  events^     TTie  most 
kin?  hated  this  ministry  intensely,  and  talked    maintained  at  home,  and       %m 
of  Cuing  to  Ilunover  more  than  ever,  and  prob-    ness  of  English  juries  piv«^nwcv  tat 
ably  refrained  from  going  because  of  the  hint    ment  of  as  complete  a  reign  of  ter 
tliat  while  it  would  be  ea.'^y  to  reach  that  coun-  i  Britain  as  existed   in   France,     i 
trv,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  ^et  back  to    goaded  into  rehellion,  which  was  a^ 
Knirland.   His  submission  was  short-lived.   The    by  measorcs  as  cruel  and  bloody  as  ■•▼ 
coalition  broke  down  in  an  attempt  to  put  a    trated  by  the  French  republicans  in  la ^ 
stop  to  the  misL'ovemment  of  India.    Its  India    and  Brittany.     The  union  betwe««  Ci 
bill  T)as<e<l  the  commons,  but  was  thrown  out    ain  and  Ireland  was  effected  in 
by  the  lords  in  consequence  of  royal  influence    liament  of  the  latter  ceasing  to  ez».i 
having  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of     was  allowed  to  send  100  members  o 
some  of  the  x>eer8.    The  kinsr  then  dismissed    of  commons  and  80  representatire ' 
the  ministry,  and  placed  Pitt  at  the  head  of    imperial  parliament.     Peace  was 
liis  councils  (Deceml)er).    After  the  new  minis-    France  in   1802,    though    i 
try  had  carried  on  a  conflict  with  the  coalition    wishes,  his  opinion  being  aawa«9  is 
party  in  the  commons  until  the  latter  had  lost    bloodshed,  unless  his  enemy  sbooU 
its  majority,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  in  ,  tionally  submit.     The  French  had 
the  elections  that  followed  the  coalition  was  ■  oot  of  Egypt,  and  Malta  captured  ir 
annihilatiHl.     The  king,  with  the  Pitt  ministry,  i  The  peace  was  but  a  hollow  tro 
was  now  as  popular  as  formerly  he  had  been  |  fusal  of  the  English  to  give  up 
o<lious,  and  the  tory  ])arty  commenced  a  reign  ■  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  18 
of  nearly  half  a  century.    The  prince  of  Wales  '  ministry  had  broken  down  in  1 
was  now  of  age.    His  loose  life  was  all  the    the  question  of  peace  with  F  1 

more  distasteful  to  the  king  because  his  asso-    sibly  because  of  the  king^s  bikvirj,  ^ 
ciates  were  mostly  wliigs.    As  George  I.  had    relief  to  the  Catholics,  thoufni  it  had 
hated  his  eldest  son,  and  ( I eorgo  II.  followed  his    derstood  that  it  was  to  be  gnated 
father's  example,  so  did  (ieorge  III.  hate  the    the  conditions  of  the  Irish  nnioo. 
lieir  apparent.     Public  affairs,  however,  went    dington  became  premier^  and  kc^ 
on  smtK^thly,  save  that  the  impeachment  of  !  until  after  the  renewal  of  the  war,  * 
Ilastin^rs,  who  was  patronized  by  the  king,  was  |  returned  to  office.     The  threats  of 
brought  about  by  the  aid  of  Pitt.    In  August,  |  to  invade  England,  and  the  ^ 
17H0.  an  atteni])t  upon  the  king*8  life  was  made    he  made  for  that  purpoae,  Ct       u 
by  an  insane  woman  named  Margaret  Nichol-  I  to  rally  around  the  tnraiiCL  i 
son.     The  labors  of  John  Howard  had  led  to  '  force  was  on  foot,  of  :  uuJ 

legislation  for  prison  reform.     Various  expe-  >  unteers,  while  the  nav^   wmm         n 
dients  were  tried,  an<l  in  1787  the  first  convicts  '■  Spain  was  drawn  into  the  ^ 
were  transported  to  New  South  Wales.     In    France,  and  their  united  fleet*  ««>«• 
17^H  the  king  was  severely  assailed  by  that  ■  in  Nclson^s  victory  at  Trafalcar  (1 
illness  wliich  finally  ren<lered  him  incapable    made  England  irresistible  <      Che  • 
of  attending  to  busine>s.     A  fierce  struggle  I  settled  the  inrasion  qneatit      i 
was  commenced  between  parties,  the  object  of  ■  tion.    For  some  time  the  v  '| 

the  whigs  being  to  have  the  prince  of  Wales  '  England  was  chieflr  oonfincw   ■«# 
made  king  under  the  title  of  re^^ent  should  the    though  she  asMsted  <  ■ 

rovftl  illness  continue,  while  the  tories  were    with  money.    &     h  b 
determined  to  nbri<lge  materially  the  powers    fitted  out  were  <      a  mj  — 

of  the  regent.     The  recovery  of  the  king  put    faile<l.      In  Soutn  x       !■«:«»  ui 
an  end  to  the  contest^  and  wa*t  the  subject  of    north  of  Europe,  her  i  a 

great  national  rejoicimr.  Iminedintely  afterward    or  accomplished  nolhi  i 

oc<urre<l  the  conmienrement  of   the   French    til  the  breaking  out  Ok  —to  <-■ 
revfdution,  which  arrested  his  attention;  and  .  1808  that,  under  the  ci  w 
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'  Wellesley,  ther  performed  anything  worthy  of 
the  high  oaine  of  their  country,    ^itt  died  in 

-  iSM,  and  the  government  passed  into  the  handu 
of  a  coalition  ininii»try,  of  which  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Fox  were  the  chiefs.     The  object  of 

-  the  latter  wa^  the  re^itoration  of  peace  with 
France,  but  he  died  before  anything  could  be 

^    done.    The  coalition  endeavored  to  g^rantsome 

-  relief  to  the  Catliulics,  but  the  king  got  rid  of 

m,  and  a  ministry  of  tories  was  formed, 
■ded  by  the  diike  of  Portland  (end  of  March, 

-  aq07).  Tliis  ministry  waa  probably  the  worst 
England  ever  had,  and  though  it  succeeded  in 

-  the  attack  on  Denmark,  taking  possession  of 
the  Danish  Heet,  the  immorality  of  that  attack 

re  than  balanced  its  success.     Operations 

IB  Spain  and  Portugal  were  badly  conducted ; 

■    and  Uie  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809,  which 

might  have  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  Napoleon^s 

Kwer  while  he  was  combating  Austria  on  the 
inube,  was  prtibably  the  worst  managed  un- 
dertaking even  in  English  history.  This  fail- 
ure led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Portland 
ministry,  for  which  the  Perceval  ministry  was 
•abstituted,  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor, 
inasmuch  as  Marquis  Wellesley  took  the  for- 
eign othce.  The  commencement  of  the  50th 
jear  of  tiie  king\s  reign,  October,  1809,  was 
observed  a.s  a  jubilee.  There  was  little  oi'ca- 
•ion  for  rejoicing.  The  war  had  failed  utter- 
ly on  land ;  France  ruled  almost  the  whole 
of  c«mtinental  Europe;  the  disputes  with  the 
United  States  threatened  to  add  a  new  enemy 
to  thoHe  England  already  had ;  while  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  king's  sons  was  flagrantly 
profligate.  His  second  son,  the  duke  of  York, 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief,  in  c<)nse<|uence  of  the  exi>osures  made 
bj  Mrs.  Clarke.  In  1810  died  the  princess 
Amelia,  the  king's  youngest  and  favorite 
daughter,  and  the  king  suflered  so  much  from 
anxiety  during  her  illness  that  he  lost  his  rea- 
son for  ever.  More  than  once  ho  had  been 
raving  mad.  The  flrst  indication  of  his  disease 
appeared  on  the  very  day  of  the  completion  of 
the  5oth  year  of  his  reign,  Oct.  25,  1810.  His 
reign  ceas<Ml  in  fact  from  that  date,  although 
in  law  it  hisfed  more  than  nine  years  longer. 
The  prince  of  Wales  became  prince  regent  by 
act  of  parliament  on  Feb.  5,  1811.  The  na- 
titmal  events  of  the  regency  will  be  found  un- 
der the  title  Gkohge  IV.  The  care  of  the 
king's  person  was  given  first  to  the  queen, 
and  in  1819  to  the  duke  of  York.  To  his 
early  eilueation  (ieorge  III.  owed  a  want  of 
frankness  and  a  moodiness  when  angry  which 
did  him  much  harm.  But  though  ho  l>egan 
his  reign  ignorant  and  ill  educated,  he  leanied 
much.  an<l  his  last  years  of  rule  were  as  j>op- 
ular  as  the  first  had  been  unpopular.  Ilis 
original  purpose  to  make  himself  an  arbitrary 
monarch  yielded  to  the  rebuff's  of  his  many 
defeats,  an<l  his  pers<mal  morality  and  manly 
inte;rrity  and  ]»iety  caused  him  to  be  respect- 
ed and  even  beloved.  A  weak  man  natural- 
ly, and  perhaps  never  strictly  sane,  he  reigned 


50  yean,  and  left  a  memory  in  refreshing  con- 
trast with  that  of  hia  immoral  and  an-Eoglish 
predecessors. 

GEORGE  (AigMtes  FMerick)  IT.,  son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Queen  Charlotte,  bom  Aug. 
12,  1762,  died  June  26,  1830.  .  He  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care,  and  closely  restrained 
until  18  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  a 
career  of  extravagance  and  profligacy  that  con- 
trasted painfully  with  the  upright  life  of  his 
father.  He  early  formed  a  oounection  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  an  actress,  and  the  wife 
of  an  attorney,  who  afterward  became  well 
known  firom  her  novels,  verses,  and  autobiog- 
raphy. He  became  intimate  with*  Fox,  Sheri- 
dan, and  other  whig  leaders,  who  were  his 
companions  in  dissipation,  and  whose  politics  he 
adopted,  in  open  opposition  to  his  father.  In 
1783  his  friends  came  into  power  as  the  famous 
coalition  ministry,  and  on  Nov.  11  ho  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  as  a  supporter  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, while  they  immediately  demanded  for 
him  an  augumented  establishment  and  allow- 
ance, and  Carlton  house  was  assigned  to  him 
as  a  residence.  When  his  friends  fell  fh>m 
oflSce  he  stood  by  them,  and  tried  to  restore 
them.  In  1786  the  debts  of  the  prince  were 
brought  before  parliament  by  Sheridan,  but 
the  king  would  not  sanction  a  bill  of  relief.  lo 
the  preceding  year  the  prince  had  privately 
married  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  marriage,  but  it  was  illegal  as  being 
without  the  consent  of  the  king;  and  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  mar- 
riage, if  valid,  would  have  ezdnded  the  prince 
from  the  succession.  When  it  was  referred  to  in 
the  debate  on  the  princess  debts,  Fox  denied 
it,  as  he  said,  by  the  highest  authority.  In 
1791  a  difference  arose  between  the  prince  and 
his  sporting  companions,  and  he  sold  ids  horses, 
shut  up  Carlton  liouse,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  payment  of  his  creditors,  and  in  a  speech 
in  tiie  house  of  lonls  separated  himself  from 
his  old  political  friends.  In  170G  he  espoused 
his  cousin,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  in  order  to 
get  his  debts  paid.  After  they  had  lived  to- 
gether for  a  year,  during  which  their  only  child, 
the  princess  Charlotte,  was  bom,  they  separated 
by  common  consent.  Anxious  for  a  complete 
divorce,  the  prince  endeavored  to  prove  his 
wife  unfaithful.  At  this  time  he  bad  returned 
to  associations  with  Fox  and  his  old  friends, 
and  was  made  a  rallying  centre  by  the  whiga, 
while  the  tories  naturally  clung  to  the  prin- 
cess, who  had  the  sympathy  of  the  king.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  took  place  the  first 
investigation  b^  parliament  into  her  conduct. 
Tlie  main  decisions  of  the  investigation,  which 
alone  were  made  public,  acquit  the  princess 
fully,  although  the  matter  was  made  a  sulijeet 
of  political  dispute.  It  seems  that  at  most 
she  was  guilty  wiiile  in  England  only  of  im- 
prudent acts,'  and  her  fatlier-in-law  always 
protected  her,  not  only  because  he  had  caused 
the  marriage,  but  because  he  hated  her  hut- 
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band.  It  was  not  until  he  became  regent  in 
1811  that  the  prince  of  Wales  assumed  political 
importance,  and  he  then  gave  himself  up  to  the 
torios.  The  years  1810  and  1811  were  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  greatest  power.  By  con- 
quest or  by  alliance  continental  Europe  was 
under  his  control,  although  Sicily  and  Portugal 
were  under  the  protection  of  England.  In 
1811  coolness  arose  l)etween  Napoleon  and  tlie 
czar  Alexander.  Early  in  1812  Sweden  be- 
came allied  with  Russia  in  resistance.  The 
memorable  Russian  campaign  followed.  Wel- 
lington had  taken  Badi^joz  and  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
England  rejected  Napoleon's  overtures  for 
peace.  War  broke  out  this  year  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  success  at  first  attended  the 
English  arms  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  while 
the  frigate  United  States  captured  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian.  In  1813  the  war  con- 
tinued with  varying  fortune  in  America,  and 
W^ellington  entered  France  in  October.  Na- 
poleon was  driven  by  the  discontent  at  home 
to  the  campaign  of  1814,  beginning  in  January ; 
but  while  by  a  bold  movement  ho  placed  him- 
self in  the  rear  of  his  allied  enemies,  the  lat- 
ter marched  upon  Paris,  which  they  entered 
March  31,  and  Napoleon  abdicated  and  was 
taken  to  Elba.  In  America  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  taken,  Aug.  24,  but  peace  was 
signed  with  the  United  States  at  Ghent,  Dec. 
24.  On  March  1,  1815,  Napoleon  landed  at 
Cannes,  and  an  army  was  at  once  formed  to 
oppose  him  in  the  Netherlands,  of  which  Wel- 
lington took  command  on  April  5.  The  vic- 
tory of  Waterloo,  June  18,  ma<le  England  the 
most  important  power  of  Europe.  The  only 
wars  of  England  now  were  in  India,  while  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  mainly  given  to 
the  development  of  home  industry  and  the 
agitation  for  parliamentary  reform.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1817  to  assassinate  the 
prince,  and  there  was  much  discontent  at  his 
extravagance  and  vice.  His  daughter,  the 
princess  Charlotte,  died  in  1817.  He  became 
king,  Jan.  20,  1820.  The  Cato  street  con- 
spiracy for  the  assassination  <»f  the  ministry 
absorbed  attention  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  The  king  soon  ccmimonced  an  open 
persecution  of  his  wife  which  agitated  the 
whole  country.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  intrcnluced  into  the  house  of  lords,  charg- 
ing the  queen  with  adultery.  The  trial  lasted 
for  many  weeks,  and  the  bill  passed  to  a  third 
reading  Nov.  10;  but  the  majority  for  it  was 
so  sumll  and  public  opinion  so  decidedly  pro- 
nounced against  the  prosecution,  that  the  gov- 
ernment withdrew  it.  Noniinallv  victorious, 
the  (jueen  was  really  beaten,  and  died  of  cha- 
grin in  less  than  a  year.  The  king  visit e<l 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Hanover,  and  apparently 
was  popular,  lie  wa>*.  however,  greatly  per- 
plexed by  politics.  The  pntgress  of  liberal 
opinii'us  wa'i  making  itself  felt  in  England,  and 
the  ministry  }>;id  to  go  with  the  wnrhl.  Castle- 
reagh's  suiciile  and  Canning's  promotion  were 


sources  of  mnoh  tremble  to  him.    The  fc 
policy  of  Canning,  decidedly  opooMd  tw 
policy  of  the  holy  alliance,  was  y  i 

tasteful  to  him.     When  a  FrencL  ■      .  at 
bidding  of  the  holy  alliance,  entereu  c 
restore  absolatimii  (1823),  England  vftkzr 
ly  moved,  and  probably  nothing  but  ;     i 
considerations    prevented    war  with  z 
TN'hen  Portugal  appealed  for  En^rlUb  aid 
Spain,  that  aid  was  promptly  given.    \im 
dependence  of  the  Spanish  American  en 
was  effectaally  promoted.     The  Greek  n 
tion  added  to  the  interest  which  the  ] 
felt  in  foreign  afiaira,  from  clasei 
tions.     Internal  policy  was  libera^iMu.   . 
led  the  way,  through  a  tory  minister,  ia 
orating  the  criminal   law;   IIuskiMoo't 
mercial  ideas  began  to  make  head ;  Br 
labored  in  the  canse  of  education; 
work  of  Catholic  emancipation  went  yti^w 
forward.    The  year  1824  was  a  periods 
material  prosperity,  and  was  fulloved  i 
crash  in  1825.    The  Burmese  war,  b 
1824,  ended  in  1826  with  a  consideraUe> 
sion  to  the  British   territory  on  the  c 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.     Eariy       i 
the  duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive  w 
crown,  died,  and  the  title  was  transfenvi 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  while  his  office  of  c 
mander-in-chief  was  given  tothednkeofl 
linpton.    I^rd  Liverpool,  who  had  b 
minister  since  1812,  was  incapj  i  a 

further  attention  to  business  by  uuiok 
contest  that  followed  for  the  premierBtupca 
in  the  triumph  of  Canning,  wfaereapoa 
of  his  associates  resigned,  and  he  wn 
pelled  to  reconstruct  the  cabinet,  whiri 
on  a  liberal  basis.     He  died,  howe 
he  could  accomplish  anything.     I      m 
was  Lord  (Toderich,  whose  mmisti «  •      ■ 
a  few  months,  during  which  the  ' 
at  Navanno  was  destroyed  by  tlic  c 
squadrons  of  England,  Fram  ■■■, 

event  which  the  king  calleu      whvw      ^ 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parlian 
ministry  of  Goderich  was  followed  oj 
Wellington,  January,  1828,  with  the  u 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  Peel  as  i 
secretary^    The  return  of  the  tories  to  pn 
was  the  signal  for  the  revival 
pation  agitation,  and  the  Cathotiw  urv«c«i 
cessful  in  1829.    The  ministry  hau  to  c 
between  civil  war  and  giving  up  tb«r 
pies,  and  they  made  the  sacrifice  re        > 
them.    The  king,  whose  bigotry  and  u 
popular  ideas  increased  with  his  yearm 
out  to  the  last  against  the  current  o'  ** 
but  was  forced  to  give  way.     The 
had  previously  been  freed  frtim  < 
lliese  ftcts,  noble  thongfa  they  wera,  «* 
the  ruin  of  the  tory  party,  and  so  der* 
it  that  it  could  not  stand  before  the 
was  soon  after  roused  over  1       yc  vs 
French  revolution  of  1880.      auv  1 
taken  seriously  ill  eariy  in  tht*  *>       mmm 
in  midsummer.    The  doke  of 
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wa8  no  flatterer,  said  of  him  after  his  death : 
"  He  was  tlio  most  extraordinary  compound 
of  talent,  wit,  buttuoncry,  obstinacy,  and  good 
feeling — in  short,  a  medley  of  the  most  oppo- 
site ipialitie;),  with  a  great  preponderance  of 
frood — tiiut  I  ever  saw  in  any  character  in  my 
life/'  IIh  short  rei^m  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  advance  made  in  ]il»eral  sentiments,  and 
for  the  many  practical  reforms  which  it  had 
witnesse<l ;  changes  with  which  tlie  sovereign 
hA<l  little  to  do.  The  England  of  1830  bore 
but  small  resi'inblance  to  the  England  of  1820, 
and  still  less  to  that  of  1810,  when  as  regent 
George  IV.  had  commenced  the  life  of  asoT- 
ereigii.  He  left  no  legitimate  children,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  third 
•on  of  George  III.,  as  William  IV. 

CIEORGE  I.,  ki UiT  of  Greece,  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  24,  184o.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  brother 
of  the  princess  of  Wales.  On  June  0,  1868, 
he  accepted  the  crown  of  Greece  under  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Hellenes,  relinquishing 
(Sept.  12)  his  ritrhts  of  precedence  in  Den- 
mark in  favor  of  his  younger  brother  Walde- 
mar,  and  wa^  pennitte<l  to  remain  a  Lutheran 
on  con<lition  of  his  children  being  brought  up 
in  the  (ireek  faith.  In  1866  his  sister  the 
princess  Diigrnar  married  the  Russian  cezare- 
vitch ;  and  on  Oct.  27,  1867,  he  married  the 
icrand  <]uchess  Olga,  a  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  Constantino  and  a  niece  of  the  reigning 
czar,  who  has  borne  him  a  son  (Aug.  2,  1868), 
the  crown  prince  Constantine,  duke  of  Sparta, 
and  three  other  children.  The  principal  event 
of  his  reijrn  was  the  Cretan  insurrection  of 
1866-'9,  wliich  led  to  serious  complications  with 
Turkey.     (See  Gbekce.) 

€EOSGE  v.,  ex-king  of  Hanover,  bom  in 
Berlin,  May  27,  1811>.  He  is  a  son  of  King 
Krnest  Au^rustus  and  of  a  sister  of  Queen 
Louisii  of  I'russia,  and  married  in  1843  the 
princess  Mary  of  Saxo-AUenburg.  Although 
»n  earlv  weakness  of  the  eves  ended  in  toUd 
tdindness,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deatii  of  his  father,  Nov.  18,  18.51,  and  soon 
created  dissatisfaction  by  his  affiliations  with 
eccentric  and  unpopular  courtiers,  and  by  his 
ultra-consiTvative  principles.  Although  he 
was  a  Protestant  and  a  grand  master  of  free- 
masons, his  Koinan  Catholic  minister  Windt- 
h(»rst  })ersuaded  him  to  favor  ultramontanes, 
while  he  enira^r^Hl  a  tutor  of  the  same  faith 
for  his  elder  son,  and  the  ex-queen  was  report- 
K-iX  in  1H71  to  have  joined  the  church  of  Rome. 
His  unstahlc  policy  result<Hl  in  a  perpetual 
chanire  of  !nini>ters,  and  in  1865  he  restoreil 
A  rea«-tio!iary  ea!»inet  un<ler  Bm'meister.  De- 
spite his  re]atioiis!ii[)  with  the  Prussian  dynas- 
ty, and  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  influ- 
ential tavorite,  the  secretary  general  Zimmer- 
niani).  lie  -showed  a  deep  aversion  for  Prussia; 
and  as  \w  o-^tentatiouslv  sided  with   Austria 

• 

at  the  outl>reak  of  the  war  of  1866,  his  territo- 
rv  was  inva«li<l  l.v  the  Prussians  in  June,  and 
annexed  l»y  Kin;^  William  Sept.  2U.    He  fled  to 


Vienna,  where  he  kept  up  an  incestant  agita- 
tion against  Prussia ;  and  as  even  after  he  had 
agreed,  in  February,  1868,  to  accept  16,000,000 
thalers  as  an  indemnity  for  his  lost  kingdom, 
he  persisted  in  his  spiteful  attitude,  the  Prussian 
government  ordered  (March  2)  the  provisional 
suspension  of  the  payment  of  that  amount. 

CiEOlCE,  prince  of  Denmark,  bom  April  21, 
1658,  died  Oct.  28,  1708.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Frederick  III.  and  Sophia  of  Ltlneburg. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1670  war  was  re- 
newed with  Sweden,  and  the  prince  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  his  brother  Christian  V. 
against  Charles  XI.,  when  the  rival  kings  com- 
manded and  fought  in  person.  On  July  28, 
1683,  he  married  the  princess  Anne  of  Eng- 
land, second  daughter  of  the  dnke  of  York,  iS"- 
terward  James  II.  She  bore  him  17  children, 
all  of  whom  died  before  their  mother^s  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  The  prince  was  wholly  de- 
void of  talent,  as  of  ambition.  **  I  have  tried 
him  drunk,'^  said  Charles  XL,  '*  and  I  have  tried 
him  sober ;  and  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  him.^*  But  he  was  brave,  good-natured, 
and  humane;  taking  no  part  in  i>oliti(^  and 
deserting  his  unhappy  father-in-law  in  the 
hour  of  need,  chiefly  hj  the  desire  and  after 
the  example  of  his  wife.  He  had  been  brought 
into  the  conspiracy  through  her  subserviency 
to  Churchill,  the  future  duke  of  Marlborough, 
but  his  extreme  insignificance  rather  excited 
the  raillery  of  the  king,  even  on  tliis  sad  oc- 
C4ision.  *'  After  all,"  said  James,  hearing  of 
his  defection,  **a  good  trooper  would  have 
lieen  a  greater  loss."  After  the  triumph  of  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  Prince  George 
was  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament  and  cre- 
ated by  the  new  king  duice  of  Cumberland, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  cooperation  in  the 
great  measure  which  had  been  achieve<l.  Ho 
accompanied  the  king  to  Ireland,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Hoyne.  On  the 
accession  of  his  wife,  the  **  good  C^ueen  Anne," 
to  the  throne,  in  1702,  he  was  made  lord  high 
admiral  of  England.  He  had  previously  been 
investiil  with  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  all 
the  queen*s  forces.  As  admiral  he  was  assisted 
by  a  council  consisting  of  four  members.  Tlie 
legality  of  this  board  was  much  doubted,  hut 
parliament  was  so  obseiiuious  to  the  aueen, 
that  it  was  suffered  to  act  without  question. 

liBOKGE.  I*  The  patron  saint  of  England, 
bom,  it  is  supposed,  at  Lydda  or  at  Hamleh  in 
Palestine  in  the  latter  half  of  the  3d  century, 
said  to  have  died  in  Nicomedia,  April  23,  30*3. 
He  appears  to  have  been  brought  up  in  Cap|>a- 
docia  and  to  have  emhrace<l  the  military  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  critics 
that  Eusehius  refers  to  him  in  his  *^  Ecclesias- 
tical History  "  (H.  viii.,  c.  5),  in  speaking  of  **a 
man  of  no  mean  origin,  but  highly  e»teonied 
for  his  tem|K>ral  dignities,''  who,  when  Dio- 
cletian's e^lict  against  the  Christians  was  |)ost- 
e<l  up  in  Nicomedia,  **  took  it  down  and  tore  it 
in  pieces."  As  the  emi>eror  was  then  preeent 
in  the  city,  this  deed  of  one  of  his  officert  en- 
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tailed  on  the  offender  the  most  cruel  pnniah-  I  toward  the  close  of  861.     From  tL«  faV« 
ment.     Reverence  for  the  sufferer  soon  ex-  !  shop  kept  by  his  father,  he  u  said  by  Annex 


tended  through  Phamicia,  Palestine,  and  the 
whole  East.  A  Greek  inscription  dated  346, 
on  a  very  ancient  church  at  Ezra,  in  Syria, 
mentions  George  as  a  holy  martyr.  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  built  a  church  over  the  tomb 
of  the  saint  between  Lydda  and  Ramleh ;  and 
tlie  latter  place,  which  claimed  also  to  be  his 
birthplace,  was  then  called  Georgia,  In  Con- 
stantinople a  temple  of  Juno  was  converted  by 
the  same  emperor  into  a  church  of  St.  George, 


BUS  to  have  raised  himself  to  opoleDc^  Xy  aa- 
worthy  means.  He  collected  a  ralaabW  \t\n- 
ry,  became  the  leader  of  the  Arian^  ia  Ap^ 
Minor,  and  through  the  influence  of  dytot^- 
tius  was  chosen  in  856  bishop  of  Alexaadha. 
while  Athanasins  was  still  livinp.  lie  and  ii 
mihtary  supporters  persecuted  their  rnipiiu 
opponents,  pillaged  the  pagan  templesw  niard 
commerce  by  monopolizini^  all  trade,  and  pr%- 
I  posed  the  impost  of  a  heavy  tax  on  bout- 


the  martyr;    but  Ueylin    and   Milner. 
whom  Milman  agrees,  have  shown  th«m  to  bt 
distinct  personages. 

GEOIGE,  Eatch,  a  bishop  of  the  MethoAH 
Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  Un 
in  I^ncaster  co.,  Va.,  in  1767  or  1768,  £cdil 


of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sonth  Canlink 
and  Georgia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  rMin 
from  active  ministerial   labor  on  aceomtif 


to  which  his  remains  were  translated.  About  |  holds.  Driven  from  the  citj  by  the  revoM 
the  same  time  the  name  of  '*St.  George's  '  inhabitants,  he  was  restored  by  mUitar;  forN: 
arm  ''  was  bestowed  upon  the  Hellespont.  .  but  on  tlie  accession  of  Julian' he  and  Lis  l«o 
In  Rome,  Palenno,  and  Naples  churches  also  principal  followers  were  Jmprisoned  by  tLe  ys- 
horc  his  name  from  a  very  early  date.  Queen  gans,  and  after  24  days  were  taken  out  u^ 
Clotiliie  in  500  founded  in  his  honor  a  convent  butchered.  Gibbon  and  other  writers  ess- 
at  C'hclles,  and  Clovis  II.  a  convent  at  J^aralle  found  George  of  Cappadocia  with  St.  Gcocipi 
in  Normandy.  St.  George  was  honored  in 
England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Un- 
der Canute  a  monastery  of  St.  George  was 
founded  at  Thetford  ;  St.  George's,  Southwark, 
was  built  a  little  later ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
the  Comjueror  there  was  a  collegiate  church 
of  St.  (ieorge  in  Oxford.  England,  Aragon,  >  Staunton,  Va.,  Aug.  28,  1828.  After  preteb- 
Portugal,  and  Genoa  chose  him  as  their  ]>atron.  ing  one  year  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Catavk 
In  1222  a  council  held  at  Oxford  ordained  and  Broad  rivers,  in  North  Carolina,  hcvit 
that  St.  George's  day  should  bo  a  national  '  received  into  the  conference  on  trial  in  ITMi. 
liolidny.  In  1470  Frederick  of  Austria  insti-  ..  and  sent  to  Pamlico  circuit.  For  fonr  yean W 
tuted  an  ord«^r  of  knighthoml  called  after  him.  :  travelled  over  extensive  circnita  in  tb'e 
About  13o0  Edward  III.  made  him  the  ]>atron 
of  the  order  of  the  garter.  St.  George  is  also 
the  patron  saint  of  Russia.  St.  George  slaying 
the  dnigon  was  the  cognizance  of  the  grand  physical  debility.  In  1799  he  resomed  lis 
dukes  until  the  marriage  of  Ivan  III.  with  the    itinerant  work  in-  Rockingham  Vv- 

Greek  princess  So])hia,  when  the  two-headed    ginia.    In  1800  he  had  charge  of  «■ 
eaglo,  the  Hyzantine  emblem,   was  adopted.  :  district  extending   from   Chesape 
It  is  still  the  emblem  of  Moscow.    The  Hus-    the  Alleghanies,  bnt  again  hia  h^m%JL  i 
sian   order  of   St.   George  was  founded    by    and  for  two  years  he  tanght  a  whool 
Catharine  II.  in  1700.     Besides  the  universal  ;  Chester,  Va.    In  1808  he  reamned  1 
veneration  in  which  he  is  held  by  Christians  '  rial  labors,  acting  as  pastor  of  Ci       p- 
in  the  East,  especially  in  (reorgia,  the  Moham-    Frederick,  Alexandria,  MontgomeiT, 
medans  revere  him  under  ttie  appellations  of    ti more,  and  as  presiding  elder  of  the  L 
(rhergis  and  El-Khouder.    The  historian  John    Alexandria,  and  Georgetown  diatricti       i 
Cantacuzenus  enumerates  several  shrines  erect-  '•  wlien  he  was  elected  to  the  episeo] 
e'd  by  them  in  his  honor;  and  Dean  Stanley  '  continued  to  labor  effectively  in  thi^        r  «■ 
found  a  chapel  on  the  seashore  near  Sarafeml    the  date  of  his  death.     He  was  rema^a 
(ancient  Sarepta) dedicated  to EI-Khouder.  Tlie    a  peculiar  and  powerful  style  Ki4  pr 
CieoFL'e  wliose  relics  are  shown  in  St.  (Jermain-    and  for  great  humility. 
des-Prr-s,  Paris,  is  a  Syrian  deacon  martyred  in  !      €E01GE|  Lake,  a  pictareeane  sfac^t  cf  ^ 
Spain  in  Hr>2;  but  his  name  is  not  in  the  Roman    in  Warren  and  Washii  ""na..  * 

martyrology.     The  honor  paid  to  St.  (ieorge    36  m.  long  from  N.  £.  iv  o.       ^  ■ 

the  martyr  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  (relasius  I.    4  m.  wide«  and  in  some  ]       ea  «  ■ 

in  VH,  in  a  council  at  Rome ;  but  the  ^*  acts  *^    discharging  into  Lake  Chakiap  m       i 

Were  rejected  as  unwortiiv  of  cre<1it.     The    It  is  remarkable  for  t       tn         ^m 
vru^tuh'Tn  found  him  honored  by  the  Grei>ks    water*  its  multitude  of  ai 

with  tlie  surname  of  Tropfrophoroit  or  Victori-    9up]>0Bed  to  correspom*  m 

ous.     He  is  generally  ri-pres4:>nted,  according    days  of  the  year,  and  the  ww  ■«« 

to  a  eoiiiparatively  modern  legend,  as  slaying    its  banks.    Black  moantain,  Oh       p  £ 
a  dragon  sent   by  a  magician  Athanasins  to    has  an  elevation  of  fi,SNM)  ft.  ai      c 
<levour  a   princess   Alexandria.      Tiiis    came  :  face  of  the  lake;   and  IS  m.  ■        ■ 

frniii    his  bein^r  cnntounde<l  with  (Jeorge  of     is  a  very  steep  rock 
r:i]>p:idoriM.     II.  Called  tlie  Fuller,  the  Arian,     water,  down  which  it  w  •■  r  j 

and  (lenrge  of  Cappa<locia.  born  in  P^pipha-    when  pursned  bj  Indiana  da 
neia,  Cilicia,   about  30n.  died  in  Alexandria  .  war,  slid  and  landed  laMj  « 
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far  from  this  spot  is  the  place  whcro  the  English 
under  Lord  Howe  hinded  previous  to  their  at- 
tHck  on  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  ruins  of  that 
fort  can  be  seen  at  the  £.  end  of  the  narrow 
channel  through  which  the  waters  of  Lake 
(Te«>r^c  are  conveved  to  Lake  Champlain. 
Steamers  ply  upon  the  lake  in  summer,  be- 
tween Caldwell  and  Fort  Ticonderoga,  con- 
revin^  largo  numbers  of  tonriMts  attracted  by 
its  l>eantiful  scenery.  Caldwell,  Bolton,  and 
other  places  on  its  banks,  are  favorite  summer 
resorts*. — Lake  George  was  discovered  by  the 
French  from  Canada  early  in  the  17th  century. 
Champlain  knew  of  its  existence  in  1009,  and 
saw  it  some  time  between  that  year  and  1613. 
It  was  named  by  Father  Jogues  Lake  St.  8a- 
crement,  from  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ!  on 
whi<'h  ho  reached  it,  May  27,  1646.  The  Eng- 
lish ftnbse<piently  named  it  atter  Kin{^  George 
li.  Hy  the  Indians  it  was  called  A ndiatarocte, 
or  **the  i>lace  where  the  lake  closes."  Cooper 
in  his  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"  called  it  Hori- 
con,  tho  name  lloriconi  being  given  on  some 
old  map!)  as  that  of  an  Indian  tribe  in  the 
vinnity,  probably  by  a  misprint  for  lloricoui, 
that  is,  Iroquois.  It  t>ears  a  conspicuous  place  in 
Amorioan  historv.  For  more  than  u  conturv  it 
was  a  channel  of  communication  between  Can- 
ada and  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson.  In  the 
Fn-nch  and  Indian  war  it  was  reiHjatedly  oc- 
cupied by  largo  armies,  and  was  tiie  scene  of 
several  battles.  On  Sept.  7,  1755,  occurred 
engagements  between  tho  French  and  English, 
near  tho  S.  end  of  the  lake,  in  which  Col.  Wil- 
lianH  of  Massac  1 1  use  tts«  tho  founder  of  Williams 
colle^re,  Wiis  killed,  Haron*I)ieskau,  the  French 
commander,  severelv  wounded,  and  tho  French 
totallv  defeated.  In  1757  Fort  William  Henrv, 
at  the  same  end  of  the  lake,  was  besieged  by 
the  Frencli  general  Montcalm,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men.  Tho  garrison,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence, capitulated,  and  were  barbarously  mas- 
s,*icred  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  In 
July,  1 7oS,  tho  anny  of  Gen.  Abercrombie,  about 
15,oiX)  strong,  passed  up  tho  lake  in  1,000  lioats, 
and  attacked  Ticonderoga  without  success.  In 
July,  1759,  Gen.  Amherst  with  an  olmost  equal 
force  also  traversed  the  lake  and  took  Ticon- 
deroi;a  and  Crown  Point.  Tho  head  of  Lake 
George  was  the  depot  for  tho  stores  of  the 
army  of  (Jen.  Hurgoyno  before  ho  began  his 
inarch  to  Soratoga. 

GEORGE  OF  TSEBIZOIfD,  a  Greek  scholar, 
bom  in  the  island  of  Crete  in  1896,  died  in 
Rome  in  148rt.  He  arrived  in  Italy  in  1430  at 
the  invitation  of  Frances<»o  Harbaro,  a  noble 
Venetian,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  at  Venice.  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV.  invited  him  to  Rome  in  the  same  ca- 
p:icity,  and  ma<le  him  his  secretary;  and  ho 
was  continued  in  these  functions  by  Nicholas 
V.  Though  he  was  famous  throughout  Italy, 
8^)me  of  his  ha-itv  translations  of  tho  Greek  au- 
thors  into  Latin  drew  u|>on  him  attacks  from 
I^orenzo  \'alla  and  Theo<loro  (razo,  and  his  eu- 
logies <if  Aristotle  and  attacks  upon  Plato  pro- 


voked  the  enmity  of  the  Florentine  admirers 
of  Plato,  and  particularly  of  Cardinal  Beasa- 
rion.  His  subsequent  life  was  a  series  of  dis- 
putes, and  his  writings  are  remarkable  for  rio- 
lent  personalities. 

CIEOtGEB,  ■argMfflte  Jti^phlM,  mademoiselle, 
a  French  actress,  born  at  Bayenx,  Feb.  28, 
1787,  died  at  Passy,  Jan.  12,  1867.  8he  was 
a  daughter  of  an  actress  and  of  a  military  tailor, 
Wemmer  (long  erroneously  called  Weymer). 
Some  javenile  i>erformanoes  of  hers  at  Amiens 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  actress  Rancourt,  by 
whose  inflnence  she  was  brought  to  Paris  and 
educated.  Her  imposing  beauty  and  powerful 
acting  produced  a  great  sensation  at  her  first 
appearance  in  1802  as  Cly temnestra ;  but  as 
she  desired  to  shine  also  in  less  austere  char- 
acters, in  which  Mile.  Duchesnols  excelled,  a 
contest  arose  which  subsequently  resulted  in 
her  clandestine  departure  for  Vienna,  and  soon 
afterward  for  Russia.  The  emfieror  Alexander 
I.  became  so  infatuated  with  her  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  her  returning  to  France,  and 
in  1808  she  played  before  him  and  Napoleon 
in  Dresden  and  at  Erfurt.  Napoleon,  one  of 
her  warmest  admirers,  and  llortense,  one  of 
her  earliest  patronesses,  procured  her  rea<i- 
mission  at  tho  Th^Atre  Frauvais  in  1818,  and 
the  payment  of  her  salary  from  the  time  of 
her  entrance  in  1808.  Here  Talma  imparted 
great  finish  to  her  style ;  but  in  1816  she  again 
broke  her  engagement  Excepting  occasional 
performances  in  England  and  Germany  and 
the  French  provinces,  she  was  subsequently 
connected  with  the  Od4on  and  the  Porte  8t. 
Martin  theatres  fh>m  1821  to  1847,  sustaining 
her  reputation  as  a  most  impassione^l  and  ma- 
jestic tragedian.  She  gave  farewell  perform- 
ances in  1849,  and  despite  increasing  stout- 
ness she  appeared  once  more  In  1855.  She 
was  most  admiral  as  Semiramis,  Merope,  Di- 
do, Agrippina,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Mary  Tudor, 
and  Catharine  de*  Medici.  She  received  costly 
presents  from  emperors  and  princes,  an<l  from 
a  host  of  other  admirers  and  lovers ;  yet  on  re- 
tiring from  the  stage  her  poverty  impelled  her 
to  become  a  teacher  at  the  conservatory. 

€BOt6GTOW5l,  an  E.  county  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  Santee  river  and  intersected  by  the  Great 
Pedee,  Black,  and  Waccamaw,  which  unite 
Just  atK>ve  the  seat  of  Justice  and  enter  the 
ocean  through  the  estuary  called  Winyaw  bay ; 
area,  818  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  16,161,  ot 
whom  18,888  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level  and  partly  occupied  by  marshes  and  i>ine 
forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  14,094  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  7,644  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,824,970 
llw.  of  rice,  and  61  bales  of  cotton.  I'here 
were  4  manufactories  of  barrels  and  casks,  5 
of  tar  and  turpentine,  1  saw  mill,  and  1  planing 
mill.    Capital,  Georgetown. 

CIBOlfiETOW!!.  L  A  port  of  entry  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
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125  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  2 J  m.  N.  W.  of 
the  capitol,  Washington,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Rook  creek,  which  is  spanned  by  four 
handsome  iron  bridfres ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,300 ; 
in  IHOO,  8,733  ;  in  1870,  11,384,  of  whom  3,217 
were  colored  and  1,020  foreijrnera.  On  the 
north  and  west  it  is  overlooked  by  heights, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Wasliing- 
ton  and  the  Potomac,  and  a  vast  expanse  of 
country,  and  crowned  by  villas  and  country 
seats.  It  is  a  quiet  but  thriving  place,  noted 
for  its  refined  society  and  educational  advan- 
tages. The  custom  house  and  post  office  build- 
ing is  near  the  centre.  On  the  N.  W.  slope  of 
tlie  heights  is  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  encompass- 
ed by  an  iron  fence,  and  beautified  by  original 
forest  trees;  it  was  laid  out  in  1849.  Exten- 
sive street  improvements  are  in  i)rogress.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  lias  its  terminus  at 
Georgetown,  where  a  branch  is  carried  across 
the  I\)tomac  by  an  atiueduct  1,440  ft.  long, 
and  30  ft.  above  the  ordinary  tide,  over  which 
is  an  elevat<5d  roadway.  Georgetown  is  the 
only  port  of  the  District,  and  is  connected  by 
stc*amship  lines  with  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  coasting  trade.  The  value  of 
foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1873,  was  §20,555.  The  canal  furnishes  excel- 
lent water  j)ower,  which  is  utilized  by  a  num- 
ber of  extensive  flour  mills,  and  brings  down 
large  (piantities  of  bituminous  coal  from  the 
Cumberland  mines.  The  principal  literary  insti- 
tution is  CJeorgetown  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion* of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  founded  as  a 
college  in  1789  and  chartered  as  a  university 
in  1815.  It  consists  of  a  classical,  a  medical, 
and  a  law  department.  The  classical  depart- 
ment has  a  senior  division  (corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  college  course),  divided  into  four 
classes;  a  Junior  division,  divided  into  two 
classes ;  and  a  preparatory  department,  with 
two  classes ;  the  whole  covering  seven  years. 
There  is  also  a  post-graduate  course  of  two 
years.  Besides  more  than  3,000  volumes  in  the 
students'  libraries,  the  college  possesses  a  li- 
brary of  some  30,000  volumes,  among  which 
are  many  rare  and  curious  works.  There  are 
100  volumes  printed  between  the  years  1400 
and  1520;  three  manuscripts  anterior  to  the 
year  1400,  and  one  of  the  year  1280.  The 
faculty  consists  of  the  president  and  20  profes- 
sors and  instructors.  The  number  of  students 
in  1872-'3  was  187,  viz.:  senior  division,  53; 
junior  division,  05;  preparatory,  09.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  was  11.  The  medical  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  1851,  and  a  school  of 
pharmacy  has  recently  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  it,  in  which  diplomas  are  given  for 
])rolieien<'y.  In  lH72-'3  there  were  10  prt)fes- 
sors  and  5r»  students,  of  whom  24  gcaduated  in 
nh'ilieine  and  one  in  phannacy.  The  law  de- 
partment was  established  in  1870,  and  in  1872- 
^»  had  4  pr<»fessors  and  50  students,  of  whom 
2*1  graduate*!.  Tliese  two  departments  are  in 
A\  a?liini:ti>n.     The  college  buildings,  which  are 


spacious,  are  at  the  W.  end  of  Georgetova.  ni 
are  surrounded  by  handsome  Kromdi^  Nvv 
the  college  is  a  convent  of  Visitation  vvls, 
founded  in  1799,  and  attached  to  the  liocr  i 
female  academy,  with  a  librmry  of  S.5vo  ti4- 
umes.  Georgetown  institute  is  an  Engliih  ai 
classical  school  for  boys.  The  whole  laaJbe 
of  private  schools  in  1872  was  21  (inoliidiKf 
for  secondary  instruction),  with  869  popik 
There  were  4  public  school  hooses  and  IT 
separate  schools,  including  7  for  colored  difr 
dren,  having  19  teachers  and  an  arerafe  ri* 
tendance  of  705  children.  The  principal  dM^ 
itable  institutions  are  the  aged  womea*i  Smh 
and  the  industrial  home  school  for  javciie 
vagrants.  There  are  a  national  bank,  ta  i^ 
suranco  company,  a  weekly  new«p^>cr.  i 
monthly  periodical  (publialied  bj  tiic  c«3ffi 
students),  and  13  churches.— Oeoiig:etown  vii 
laid  out  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  colo- 
nial government  of  Maryland  dated  June  i 
1751,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  dty  Ike  23^ 
1789.  Tlie  charter  was  abolished  npop  ib 
orgimization  of  the  territory  of  the  llu&rirt 
of  Columbia  in  1871,  but  the  locality  ■  idii 
known  as  the  ^^citj  of  Georgetown/*  (Sn 
District  op  Columbia..)  IL  A  town,  pert 
of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  GeorgetovB  ca. 
South  Carolina,  situated  on  the  W.  thart  d 
Winyaw  bay,  near  the  continence  of  the  BM 
and  Great  Pcdce  rivers,  15  m.  from  the  m 
and  110  m.  £.  S.  £.  of  Columbia;  pop.  a 
1870,  2,080,  of  whom  1,879  were  eokmi 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  obstructed  b?  i 
bar.  The  neighboring  countrj  prodocei  lirp 
quantities  of  rice.  The  value  of  foreiga  cc«- 
merce,  consisting  wholly  of  exports,  far  Ike 
year  ending  June  80,  1878,  was  $64,JKI7:  m- 
tered,  6  vessels  of  907  tons;  cleared,  SI  fw- 
sels  of  3,813  tons.  In  tiie  coastwise  tmdef* 
vessels  of  19,887  tons  entered,  and  14  Tesieli<tf 
2,250  tons  cleared.  There  were  7  sailing  tm- 
sels  of  767  tons,  and  9  steanusrs  of  773  usai 
belonging  to  the  port  III.  A  tova  lai 
the  capital  of  Scott  ca,  Kentncky,  boih  <■ 
high  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  lertile  sectioa 
known  as  the  **blue  graas  regioo,^  on  tb< 
North  Elkliom  river,  17  m.  K  %ii  Fraakfart: 
pop.  in  1870,  1,570,  of  whom  728  were  eolmvi 
It  contains  two  fiictories,  two  b«Bk%  aad  • 
weekly  newspaper.  It  is  the  seat  of  Gtoift- 
town  college  (BaptistX  founded  la  IflM^  eers- 
py  ing  three  large  baildings,  aad  having  te  1671 
8*  professors,  185  students  (41  pteparitotyi 
and  a  library  of  7,000  volmneab  Tke  wcstoi 
Baptist  theologicai  insdtnte^  fiMmded  at  Cov- 
ington in  1840,  was  removed  to  Gcoigclt>vi 
in  1854,  and  is  c<»iducted  in  eonMCtian  vitk 
Georgetown  collegje.  In  1879  it  had  S  profes- 
sors and  24  students.  Georgetown  fcmk 
seminary  (Baptist)  in  187S  had  7  imtrartiMi 
and  1 10  students.  Warrendale  female  eolkfe 
(Reformed)  had  4  instructorB  and  70 

GCORGETOWN  (Dntch,  ^Mrwdfr).  the 
of  British  Guiana,  and  of  the  eomty  of 
erara,  sitnated  on  the  E.  hank  of  DcoMian 


river,  nt  its  moDth,  hero  about  1  m.  wide;  Int. 
fl  411'  24"  S.,  Ion.  58*  1 1'  30"  W. ;  pop.  about 
27,orNi,  of  wliom  one  <]uartcr  are  whites.  It 
is  re<;iilarlj'  built,  with  broiid,  HeaD  streets  'n- 
tersvclinK  (it  rinht  unifies,  and  DMt  woudeo 
huu<>es  liaving  0|>ca  verandas  in  front,  tliickty 
ihudud  and  surrounded  hy  ^rdcDii.  Oanals 
coniniunioating  with  each  other  and  with  tho 
river  run  throu^ch  tlie  middle  of  most  of  tlie 
Btreuti.  and  are  cn^xcd  by  numerous  bridf^es. 
The  (Trent  business  thorunghfaro  i*  Water 
Street,  fiicinfi  tlie  river,  and  inhabited  eicla- 
siveiy  bj  Eurniiean^*.  The  princi|>a)  edifice  is 
the  town  hall,  a  large  stone  building,  witli 
niarble-piived  ((aUeries  suiiported  by  iron  col- 
nmns.  The  Episcopal  catiiedral  is  a  handsome 
(tunc  bnildinsf,  besides  which  there  are  one 
Episcopal  and  ten  other  churches,  a  cullc^'e, 
many  echoo]-i,  two  hospitals,  a  Innatio  asylum, 
two  banks,  two  theatre^  a  handsome  prome- 
naile,  several  artesian  welts,  and  a  market 

Clacu  siirrouniled  hy  well  supplied  shops.  Bc- 
»w  tlie  town  is  Fort  Frederick  Williatn,  and 
near  it,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  a  lighthonsc. 
Ueontetiiwa  is  unhoalthy,  owing  to  its  low, 
marsliy  situation.  By  way  of  security  against 
dam])neu'tlie  houses  are  raised  on  piles  three  or 
four  feet  aliove  the  ((round.  Diarrbsa,  dysen- 
tery, dropMF,  and  yellow  and  intermittent  fe- 
rers  are  jirevalent  diseases.  There  u  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  on  which  is  IS  feet 
of  water.  The  principal  exports  are  coffee, 
sufiar,  and  mm.  The  value  of  imports  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1H7I,  was  $».S(>4.940  68; 
umuutit  of  duties  colleetctl,  $111)6,719  43;  value 
of  exports,  ti:l,()HI),ll43  12.  Entered,  72  stcani- 
em  of  9,211)  tons,  nn<l  S94  sailing  vessels  of 
Slii.Ili.'J  tons;  cleareil,  73  stcniners  of  |i.21G 
lun-i,  anil  UOfi  sailinK  vessels  of  192,7^8  tons. 

GEOBCIl,  one  of  llic  thirteen  ori(cinal  slates 
of  the  Aiiicricun  I'nion,  situated  between  lal. 


;30°21'and80'N'.,  andloD.  B0*48'»ndeB'40' 
Vi'.,  having  an  extreme  length  N.  and  B.  of  820 
i  m.,  and  an  extreme  broadth  E.  and  W.  of  204 
I  in. :  area,  68,1X10  sq.  m.  It  is  hounded  N.  by 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  S.  E.  by  South 
Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlie 
'  Savannah  river,  E.  by  tho  Atlantic  ocean,  S. 
hy  Florida,  and  W.  by  Alabama,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  It  is  divided  into  13S  counties,  vis.: 
Appling,  Baker,  Bahlwin,  Banks,  Bartow,  Ber- 
rien, Bibb,  Hrooka,  Bryan,  Bulloch,  Borke, 
Butts,  Calhoun,  Camden,  Campbell,  Carroll, 
Catoosa,  Charlton,  Chatham,  Chattahoochee, 
Cliattoofta,  Cherokee,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Clinch,  Cobb,  Coflfee,  Colquitt,  Columbia,  Cow- 
eta, Crawford,  Dade,  Dawson,  Decatur,  De 
Kalb,  Dodge,  Dooly.  Dougherty,  Donglas, 
Early,  Echols,  Effingham,  Elbert,  Emanuel, 
Fannin,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Fonyth,  Franklin, 
I  FiiltoD,  Gilnier,  Ulascock,  Glynn,  (iordon, 
Greene,  Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Hancock, 
Ilaralaon,  Harris,  Hurt,  Heard,  Henry,  Uous- 
I  ton,  Irwin,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  John- 
!  son,  Jones,  I.auren^  I^,  Liberty,  Lincoln, 
'  I^wndes,  I.umpkin,  Macon,  Madison,  Morion, 
I  McDuflle.  Mcintosh,  Meriwether,  Miller,  Mil- 
;  Ion,  Mitchell.  Monroe,  Mont^comery,  Morinii, 
Murray,  Musco(cee,  Newton.  ORlethor]te,  Paul- 
I  ding,  Pickens,  Pierce.  Pike.  Polk,  Pulaski,  Put- 
nam, Quitman,  Kahnn,  Randolph.  Hiclimond, 
]  Rockdale.  Schley,  Scriven,  Spaldinp,  fituwsrt, 
Sumter,  TolboU  Taliaferro,  Tatnall,  Taylor,  Tel- 
I  fair,  Terrell,  Thomas  Towns,  Troup.  Twiggs, 
1  Union,  Upson,  Walker,  Walton,  Ware,  Warren, 
'  Washington,  Wayne,  Webster,  White,  Whit- 
field, Wilcoi,  Wilkes,  Wilkinson,  and  Worth. 
The  counties  are  subdivided  into  l,isn  militia 
districts,  and  contain  1&4  inenrporated  towna. 
'  There  are  ciglit  cities,  viz. ;  i^avannuh  f  pop.  in 
:  1870,  28,23&},  tlie  chief  port,  on  the  riwr  of 
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ime.  in  ni.  from  the  sea;  AtlanU  ]  vaoDah,  S48ir 

I.  tho  <'H|>ital.  in  the  N.  W.  part    lO.SlO);  Colombni  (T.401);  Athens  (*,hiijj 
Aiii,iista(p»p.  l.'i.attU),  on  thcSa-  |  Milledgeville  (S,TMX  the  fonnar  capital;  wid 
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Rome  (2,74fi),  Amone  the  towns  are  Albany, 
Americas,  Bui  nbridge,Brana  wick,  Cartcrsville, 
CoTinf^oD,  Cuthbert,  Dalton,  Dawson,  Eutoa- 
ton,  Fort  Valley,  Griffin,  I.a  Grange,  Marietta, 
Newnan,  Tlioinasville,  S'oldosto,  Wtwliin^on, 
and  West  Point,  linring  eacti  more  than  1,(100 
inliabitnots. — The  populatiun  of  the  «tate  in 
1700  nnd  at  suljacquent  decennial  periods  wos 
08  fullotrs ; 
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Indaded  in  tho  last  total  are  1  ChiDomon  and 
40  Indians.  Georgia  ranked  I2th  among  the 
states  in  16T0  in  total  population,  a  giun  since 
ISno  of  12  per  cent. ;  16th  in  the  number  of 
wiiito  inbnliitant^  pain  801  per  cent. ;  and 
lat  in  colored  population,  gain  IT'On  per  cent. 
There  were  1,172,982  nativeg  and  11,127  for- 
eigners,  578,0i>Q  males  and  C05.1S4  females. 
Of  the  natires,  933,9r.3  wore  bom  in  the  state, 
64.037  in  South  Carolina,  20,858  in  North  Car- 
olina, 10.034  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  12,- 
280  in  Alabama,  fi,304  in  Tennossco,  and  4,781 
in  Florida.  There  were  374,143  persons  born 
in  tbo  state  living  in  other  states  and  territo- 
ries. Of  tho  foreigners,  5,093  were  natives  of 
Ireland.  2,7(11  of  Germanv,  and  1,088  of  Eng- 
land. Of  the  colored,  601,814  were  blaclcs, 
and  43,326  mulattocs.  The  number  of  male 
citizens  of  tho  United  States  21  vears  old  and 
over  was  234,919.  Tliore  were  237,850  fami- 
lies, liaving  an  average  of  4'98  jiersons  to  a  fam- 
ily, and  2ari,430  dwullings,  avcra^ng  6-01  to  a 
dwelling.  There  were  418,5i)3  jiersons  10  years 
olil  and  over  unable  to  read,  and  4Ij3,693  nn- 
nhle  to  write,  of  whom  343.637  were  colored 
nnd  1,070  fiireifmcrs,  320.070  males  and  24S,- 
553  females ;  101.114  were  between  10  and  1.^ 
vears  of  age,  92.120  from  15  to  21,  and  275.342 
21  anil  ovi-r.  Of  the  last  number,  21.899  wore 
whire  males  and  lOO.S.'iI  colored  males.  The 
niimlier  uf  blind  persons  was  740;  deaf  and 
(]im)1),  32G ;  insane.  r>34 ;  idiots,  871 ;  jiaapers, 
l.Rlfi,  of  whom  507  were  colored  and  39  for- 
eigners; persons  convicted  of  crimes  during 
the  rear,  1,770.  There  were  444.ii78  persons 
10  yi'urs  old  and  over  engaged  in  iH'cnpatiiais, 
vli. :  .I3tl.145  in  ogricnlturo,  fl4.0«3  in  proft-s- 
siomd  and  personal  services.  14.410  in  trade 
and  trans|iortntion.  and  27,040  in  nuiniifaetiircs 
and  mining.  Ineliiiled  in  these  nnnilxrrs  were 
SiSLitD.')  a^rricnltural  lalHirers,  70.418  farmers 
ami  plaiit'Ts,  !t.*i3  clergvnicn.  37.027  dt-inestic 
servants.  I4,»7ii  lalmrers,  Ml  lawyers,  1.537 
jiliyvii'ians  and  snrgenns.  2.225  teachers.  5.429 
triidiTs  and  dealers.  3,u45  clerks,  salesmen,  &c, 


5,105  officials  and  «mploj«M  of  nibtid  am- 
ponies,  1,279  eannea,  dniTmcn,  tc,  IM 
blacksmiths,  1,875  boot  and  shoe  nukm  I.M 
masons  and  stone  ontten,  4,72S  eaipisun  wi 
joiners,  3,919  cotton  and  vooHen  mill  Ofa^ 
tives,  1,200  millers,  ],21S  saw-mill  cpwim, 
and  2,604  tailors,  ManutreMM,  Ac— G«m 
presents  a  great  variety  of  nu^Me.  Aksf  At 
coast  and  the  Florida  line  it  M  low  and  tvxf*, 
while  a  little  farther  back  occur  paralM  run 
of  sand  hills,  40  or  fiO  ft.  high.  Near  tbe'l 
E.  comer  is  the  Okefinokes  Bwaoip,  or  ruh« 
series  of  swamps,  about  180  m.  in  riimiL  fU 
with  pools  ana  islands,  covered  with  tidm^ 
trees,  and  underwood,  and  t««iniiig  witk  ifr 
^tors,  lizards,  and  other  reptUea.  Tbc  ()i*» 
tion  for  20  m.  inland  rarely  exceeds  W  (L,  W 
averages  10  to  12  tt.  above  the  aea.  TbciAi 
land  suddenly  rises  by  a  tenaoe  TO  ft.  lUm, 
and  this  table  land  continoea  nearly  levd2<M 
20  m.  farther  inland,  when  anotfain  rise  d  n 
I  ft.  leads  to  a  tliird  tract,  which  cantisMr  is 
ascend  toward  the  north,  till  at  lGUcdye<A 
I  about  150  m.  from  the  aea,  the  deniiM  ■ 
about  575  ft.  From  the  central  portioa  rflb 
':  state  the  snrface  becomee  mora  eJeriicd.  At 
I  hills  increasing  in  size  toward  the  north.  Us 
southern  s^nrs  of  the  Appalachiai^  *tM 
cross  the  >i.  portion  of  the  Mate  (rani  X.  E. 
I  to  S.  W.,  ore  raached  in  the  Etowah  hJOirf 
Bartow  and  Cherokee  cotiaties,  and  IksiB- 
colola  hills  of  Gilmer  and  Lampkin;  sadfli 
I  Blue  Ridge,  ranging  with  tbeae  between  iMtf 
kin,  White,  and  Haberaham  eongtica  ea  at 
I  south,  and  Union  and  Tojraa  OQ  tbe  north,  tm- 
\  stitutesthegreatwntershed.  TheaencMatH 
attain  an  elevation  otttom  1,S00  ta4,O0OfL— 
l  The  coast  of  Georgia  extoida  8.  8l  W.  fta 
Tvbeo  sound  to  Cnmherland  ooand,  a  ditfMt 
I  of  about  100  m.,  with  a  ahore  " —  v^—'  ■ 
I  460  m.  Though  genenllynnifbraiMtacaBK 
it  is  very  irregularly  indented,  and  is  (fcirttdt* 
numerous  low  islands  which  extend  panIMn 
the  shores.  The  principal  of  these  mm  S.  * 
'  S.  are  Cabbage,  OsMbaw,  St.  CathariseVSe- 
pelo,  St.  Simon\  J^kill,  and  Camberiaad.  IW 
mlets  and  sounds  whieh  divide  the  Uands  bm 
one  another  and  ttam  tbe  *"B*nla»il  an  fvi^ 
:  ally  navigable,  bat  too  afaoal  to  adorft  tomA 
of  more  than  100  tons.  Teasds  of  bmr  *■ 
niensions  con  enter  mly  four  barben;  8a«^ 
\  nub,  Daricn,  Bmnswiek,  and  Bt.  Marj'a.  IW 
'  bar  uftlieTvbee  entrance  of  tbe  SsTvaakto 
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see  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Chattahoochee 
on  the  other.  From  the  junction  of  these  con- 
fluents (iHt.  U°  28')  the  river  has  a  S.  8.  £. 
course  of  450  m.  to  the  sea,  which  it  meets 
near  lat.  32^  and  Ion.  81**.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  to  Savannah,  18  m.,  and  for  steam- 
boats of  150  tons  to  Augusta,  230  m.  further ; 
and  hj  means  of  a  canal  round  the  falls  navi- 
gation for  small  steamboats  is  prolonged  for 
150  m.^above.  The  Chattahoochee  rises  near 
the  W.  constituent  of  the  Savannah,  pursues 
at  first  a  S.  \V.  course,  but  at  West  Pomt  (lat 
32*^  52')  on  the  Alabama  line  turns  8.  and  en- 
ters Florida  (lat.  30^  41')  under  the  name  of 
the  Appnlachicola.  Its  whole  length  to  the 
gulf  is  about  550  m.,  and  steamboats  ascend 
it  300  m.  to  the  falls  at  Columbus.  Flint  river 
rises  in  the  hilly  country  S.  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  joins  that  river  in  the  8.  W.  comer 
of  the  state  after  a  course  of  800  m. ;  it  is  navi- 
gable for  stoaml)oats  to  Albany.  The  Och- 
lockonnee,  Withlacoochee,  and  AUapaha  drain 
the  S.  section  of  the  state,  and  pass  through 
Florida  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Withlacoo- 
ohee  and  Allapalia  by  their  junction  in  Florida 
form  the  Snwunce.  Next  to  the  Savannah, 
the  Altumaha  is  the  largest  river  falling  into 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  which  rise  in  the 
hilly  re<rion  S.  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  flow 
for  about  250  m.  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
when  the  latter  bends  to  the  east  and  unites 
its  waters  witli  those  of  the  former.  The  main 
river  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  Da- 
rien,  and  steamboats  ascend  tJie  Ocmulgee  to 
Mac(m  and  the  Oconee  to  Mille<lgeville.  The 
Ogeecheo  drains  the  country  between  the  8a- 
vann:th  and  Altamaha,  and  has  a  S.  £.  course 
of  200  m.,  with  30  or  40  m.  of  sloop  navigation ; 
its  s(»uthern  branch,  the  Cannouchee,  is  navi- 
gal>le  for  50  m.  The  Santilla  and  St  Mary^s 
drain  the  8.  £.  section  of  the  state ;  lK>th  are 
navigable  for  sloops  about  40  m.,  and  for  boats 
much  further;  the  St.  Mary's  forms  the  boun- 
dary toward  Florida.  The  X.  and  N.  W.  sec- 
tion!^  of  the  state  are  drained  by  the  Tacoah,  the 
Xotley,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Uiawas- 
seo;  an<l  by  tlie  Oostenaula  and  Etowah,  which, 
uniting  at  Home,  form  the  Coosa,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Alabama.  The  Tallapoosa, 
als4>  a  tributary  of  the  Alabama,  has  its  sources 
in  this  state  between  the  Coosa  and  Chattahoo- 
chee.— ( Jeorjria  is  naturally  divided  into  two  re- 
^rions  distin;ruished  by  their  geological  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  l)y  their  topography,  climate, 
and  veiretable  i)nMhictions.  The  line  of  the  first 
falls  whicli  are  met  with  in  ascending  the 
streams  marks  Iktc,  as  well  as  further  N.,  the 
ascent  u[M)ti  the  platform  of  granitic  and  pa- 
heozoic  rocks,  wliieh  stretches  on  to  the  Ap- 
pahi<-)iian  mountains.  This  line  crosses  the 
central  portion  of  the  state  from  Augusta  on 
the  Savaun.'ih.  by  Macon  on  the  Ocmulgee,  to 
ColuTii])us  on  the  Chattjiho<M'hee.  It  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  range  of  the  .Alleghanies, 
which  crosses  in  a  X.  £.  and  S.  W.  directicm 


the  northern  portion  of  the  state ;  but  it  is  to 
distant  from  these  moontaios  that  the  inter- 
vening hilly  region  of  the  metamorphio  and 
lower  Silurian  rocks  is  here  much  broader 
than  elsewhere  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  width  of  the  belt  is  not  far 
from  150  m.  On  the  south  it  is  succeeded  im* 
mediately  by  the  lowest  tertiary,  the  eocene^ 
whose  sands,  clays,  and  calcareous  and  nli- 
cious  strata  are  seen  reposing  upon  the  an* 
cient  metamorphio  slates  and  gneiss  along  the 
line  of  contact  wiUi  these.  The  cretaceous  for- 
mation only  intervenes  from  a  point  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  state,  near  Macon,  gradually 
widening  hi  its  outspread  toward  the  west  and 
pushing  the  outcrop  of  tlie  overlying  eocene 
further  to  the  south.  The  cretaceous  group  is 
also  seen  at  a  few  isolated  points  rising  through 
the  tertiary  near  the  Ogeechee  river.  8.  of 
tlie  line  designated  above,  the  whole  country 
toward  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  AUantie 
ocean  is  oocupied  by  the  eocene  and  the  mod- 
ern tertiaries  of  the  coast ;  a  belt  wider  even 
than  that  of  tlie  ancient  formations  of  the  N. 
half  of  the  state.  In  the  alluvium,  which  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
water,  skeletons  of  the  mastodon,  mylodon, 
megatherium,  an  extinct  species  of  elephant, 
and  of  the  ox,  have  been  found ;  and  beneath 
the  muddy  peaty  soil  in  which  they  lie  the 
sands  and  clays  are  of  tlie  post-tertiary  forma- 
tion, containing  fossil  shells,  all  of  the  same 
s[>ecies  that  now  live  in  the  neighboring  salt 
water.  In  Bartow  co.  the  limestones  of  the 
lower  Silurian  are  met  with  just  X.  of.  the 
£towah  river,  and  the  fomiatitm  extends  to- 
ward Tennessee,  till  in  the  X.  £.  comer  of  the 
state  it  is  overlaid  by  later  members  of  the  |ia- 
Isozoic  rocks,  which  finally  are  capped  by  tlie 
coal  formation.  Near  the  Junction  of  the  lime- 
stone with  the  mctamorphic  rocks  immense 
deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found,  in  the  latter  rang- 
ing N.  £.  from  the  8.  £.  corner  of  liartow 
through  Cherokee  co.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
1829  in  Habersham  co.  It  occurs  in  veins  and 
allunal  de|>osits  in  almost  every  county  N.  of 
the  central  litie  of  the  state,  the  W.  limit  being 
the  W.  base  of  the  mountains.  The  chief  de- 
posits are  in  a  belt,  16  to  20  m.  wide,  extend- 
ing across  the  state  on  the  £.  slope.  The  i>ro- 
duction  from  1829  to  1838  is  estimated  at 
800,000  ounces;  from  1838  to  1849,  at  200,. 
000  ounces;  and  it  has  gradually  diminished 
until  in  1870  only  five  mines  were  in  ofH^ration, 
the  product  being  valued  at  $29,780.  The 
amount  of  gold  deposited  at  the  Uniteil  States 
mint  and  branches,  from  Georgia,  to  June  SO, 
1873,  was  $7,267,784  76.  The  copper  veins 
worked  in  Polk  co.,  Tenn.,  are  traci'd  across 
the  line  into  Gilmer  co.  The  other  mineral 
productions  of  the  state,  except  the  limestones, 
and  in  the  eocene  region  the  marls  and  bubr- 
stone  of  this  formation,  are  of  little  impor* 
tance. — Among  objects  of  interest  are  the  falls 
of  Tallulah,  in  a  branch  of  the  Tugaloo,  in 
Habersham  co. ;  Toccaco  falls   in  the  some 
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stream,  18.")  ft.  hipli ;  Ainicolah  fnlls  in  Lump- 
kin CO.,  with  a  descent  of  400  ft.  in  m  many 
yards ;  Towalijro  falls  in  Monroe  co. ;  the  falls 
in  Hahun  co.,  and  a  series  of  falls  in  the  llia- 
wsissee.  Stone  mountain  in  Do  Kalb  co.,  7  m. 
in  circuit,  and  2,220  ft.  hi^'li,  abounds  in  fine 
scenerv,  and  Track  rock  and  Pilot  mountain 
(1,200  ft.  hi^h)  in  Union  co.  aro  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Nicojack  cave  extends  into  the  Rac- 
coon mr)untaius,  near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
the  state,  for  several  mile.**,  with  a  portid  ir»0 
ft.  wide  and  00  ft.  hi^di,  through  which  flows  a 
stream,  up  which  boats  can  pass  for  3  m.  to  a 
cataract.  In  Hancock  and  H:irtow  cos.  and 
near  Macon  are  artificial  mounds,  containing 
ruins  of  fortifications,  articles  of  pottery,  and 
human  reinains. — In  the  low  lands  and  swamps 
alon^  tho  coast  tho  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
healthy, malarious  fevers  being  prevalent, 
while  in  the  pine  lands  further  back  the  air  is 
salubrious.  In  tho  X.  portion  of  the  state  the 
climate  is  cooler  and  healthful.  The  following 
table  embodies  the  results  of  meteorological 
observations  made  at  Augusta  and  Savannah, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1H72 : 


MEAN  TIIEB-  TOTAL  RAIN-  PBKVAILINO 

MOMCTKR.  rAI.L,  INOilEA.            WIND. 

MONTHS.  -     — .  . 

Au-      Savan- '     Au-      Sav»n-  Au-      Savan- 

liuita.      nah.  Ruita.      mh.  iruata.      nab. 

OctolKT  CA'        C,<o  1  •  Cf2     8 -.v.  S.  E.    N.  E. 

Novt-mlMT U         r>'»  7-7^  .  '2  2i  W.        S.  W. 

Deci'iiilKT 47         r»Ii  41»S      1-51>  N.W.  S.  W. 

Januorv 41         4«;  n-Jn     L>M»!)  N.W.  N.W. 

Fobruarv 4«     ,     :»•)  f.^T     4.r,r>  W.        N.W. 

Manh.: M    •    N^  lo-s    lo-ls  X.W.  N.W. 

April CA         «'.7  i!M»."V     '2-75  S.          K. 

Mav 74     .     76  &  .%     Cfi-i  W.        S.  W. 

June 7l»         SI)  4-77     1>-.VJ  S.  E.    S.  W. 

juiv M       ^;*  «"*7    4-.sr,  S.       S.  W. 

Aujrust *^»         ^l  4- 10    UHl  E.         E. 

bt'pUfiuUT 75          7rt  1  :W      8W  W.        S.  E. 

Year (3  8      M-*»  i\\  ■  7.")   Ol  {Ki  W.        S.  W. 


The  number  of  deaths  in  1870  was  13,000,  in- 
cluding 3,923  from  general  diseases,  1,510  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  445  of  the  cir- 
cuhitory,  2,247  of  the  rcsi)iratory,  2,230  of  the 
digestive,  and  241  of  the  integumentary  sys- 
tem ;  741  deaths  were  caused  by  enteric,  405 
by  intermittent,  and  3(U)  by  remittent  fever, 
875  by  consumi»tion,  248  by  dropsy,  270  by 
niea-ile**.  145  by  cerebro-si)inal  fever,  277  by 
encephalitis,  379  by  meninjritis,  110  by  a]K>- 
jdex.v,  Ijm  by  paraly^^is,  214  by  convulsions, 
:jr»t»  by  croup,  1.3(5.3  by  pneumonia,  233  by  hy- 
drothorax,  239  bv  onterit'.s,  327  bv  dvsenterv, 
41^  bv  iliarrhiCii,  314  bv<'hol«*ra  infantum,  and 

•  •  ' 

loo  ])v  ascites. — The  soil  <»f  tlie  coast  islands  is 
liglit  and  sandy,  but  produ<*tive  of  long-sta])le 
or  "sea  i>ian<l  "  cotton.  The  mainlami  possess- 
es a  rirlj  alluvial  soil,  producing  corn  an<l  cot- 
ton, while  the  tide  swamps  of  tho  rivers  are  fer- 
tile in  ri<'e.  Ba<'k  fr(mi  the  coa<t  is  a  stretch 
(»f  smdv  land,  chietlv  valuable  for  it-*  timber 
and  naval  stores,  but  capable  of  being  made 


prodQctive.    The  S.  W.  portion  of  the  rtAtr  i> 
light  and  sandy,  but  yields  good  cropii  of  rc-t- 
ton,  and  tho  middle  region,  possesNDp  i  n-i 
loamy  soil,  produces  cotton,  com,  tohacoi,  4c: 
These  two  portions  of  the  state  have  Wd  airk 
exhausted  by  unscientific  cult ivat ion.    Tbe  N. 
region  contains  much  fertile  land,  psrticnliiif 
in  the  valleys,  yielding  grain,  fruits,  potato^ 
and  other  vegetables,  but  is  not  so  well  sauk 
to  cotton.    Near  the  coast,  tho  growth' ak«f 
the  banks  of  the  streams  is  of  canes,  crynm, 
magnolia  glauea  and  grandiHora^  gum  ulf  ft 
ferent  species,  including  the  liqnidunber  tna 
oaks,  tulip,  ash,  sweet  bay,  and  many  otkr 
genera ;  while  back  upon  the  sandy  land»  piMi 
and  scrub  oaks  are  almost  the  only  tret-*.  Sev- 
eral species  of  palmetto  give  a  tn.»pical  aiptfl 
to  the  sea  islands,  and  the  magnificent  Bit 
oaks  largely  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Dimi 
wick  furnish  the  most  valuable   ship  tnabtf 
grown  in  the  United  States.     In  187u  Gt«i|ii 
produced  more  cotton  than  any  either  state  a- 
cept  Mississippi ;  more  rice  than  any  crtbcr  ci- 
cept  South  Carolina ;  and  more  sweet  pontes 
than  any  except  North  Carolina.     The  w^ 
ber  of  acres  of  improved  farm  land  was  COL- 
8o6 ;  value  of  farms,  $94,659,468 ;  of  iuwm^ 
implements  and  machinery,  f4, 614,701 ;  wifH 
paid  during  tho  year,  including  tlie  valse  d 
board,  $10,787,080;    estimated   value  of  ri 
farm  productions,  including  betterments  fli 
additions  to  stock,  $80,890,228;  value  of  ar- 
chard  products,  $352,926 ;  of  produce  of  bw- 
ket  ganlens,   $193,266;    of   forest  prote^ 
$1,281,623;  of  homo  manufactures,  $l.ns,M: 
of  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  ^ui^to; 
$0,854,382 ;  of  live  stock,  $30,156,317.    TW 
j>roductions  were  308,890  bushels  of  rprinf^ 
1,818,127  of  winter  wheat,  82,549  of  rre,  17,- 
640,459  of  Indian  com,  1,904,601  of  osU^MI 
of  barley,  402  of  buckwheat,  410,090  of  ym 
and  beans,  197,101  of  Irish  potatoes,  2,€2!Jfl 
of  sweet  potatoes,  148  of  clover  and  610  d 
grass  seed,  48  of  flaxseed,  22,277,880  Iba  d 
rice,  288,596  of  tobacco,   846,947  of  wosl 
4,490,572  of  butter,  4,293  of  cbeeee,  2  of  bap^ 
983  of  flax,  14  of  silk  cocoona,  81,288  of 
010.877  of  honey,  478,934  bale*  of 
21,027  gallons  of  wine,  109,139  of  Bulk 
553,192  of  cane  and  874,027  of  sorgfaoi  at- 
lasses,  644  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  10,518  iMi 
of  hay.    The  live  stock  oonwted  of  81,7iT 
ht)rsesC  87,426  mules  and  aasea,  231,310 
cows,  54,332  working  oxen,  412,261  oCbcr^^ 
tie,  419,465  sheep,  and  9^566  swine. 
were  in  addition  28,460  horsea  and  111,71 
tie  not  on  farms. — ^The  nnmber  of  naBute- 
turing  establishments  was  3,836,  havn^  461 
steam  engines  of  10,826  h<»«e  power  aad  L<2I 
water  wheels  of  27,417  horse  power,  cnpkf* 
ing  17,871  hands,  of  whom  15,078  wntw/im 
above  16,  1,498  females  above  15,  Mid  l^*^ 
vouth;  capital  invested,  $13,9301135;  vipM 
I)aid,  $4,844,508;  value  ofmattfiak,  tI3J8^* 
731 ;  of  products,  $31,193,116.    Tbe  priM^ 
branches  are  shown  in  the  IbUowi^g  tiUt: 
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nro  three  piirtB  of  cntrj,  SaTuinah, 
iwick,  iinil  SI.  Mnry's.  The  imports  from 
qmrtH  to  furvi>;n  countries,  witb  the  •bip- 
bi'loDfcinfc  to  the  several  porta,  for  tbo 
cnilinK  JuQt^  30,  18T3,  are  shown  in  the 
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■xporiM  ('i)nsist  aimoiit  wliiilly  of  cotton 
inibcr.  the  cotton  being  ebi|ip«<l  from  Sa- 
ih.  The  quantity  of  the  former  was  879,- 
)1.'».  valuta  at  ^S2.]n»,060;  uf  the  latter, 
V^i'Mi  feet  of  bonnls,  clapboarda,  dealt, 
mil  3.l7ti,4uT  cubic  feet  of  timber,  to- 
r  v:ilueilttt(il,6(n»,H0.  Of  the  vessels, 
'J,i«i!i  tons  wvru  steamers.  The  entrances 
kuruDci's  were  aa  follows; 
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— Th»  mileage  of  railroads  In  the  state  at  dO- 
ferent  periods  baa  been  as  follows;  la  1S4I, 
371;  in  18(1.  796;  in  18GI,  1,4S0;  in  1671, 
2,108.  The  Central  railroad  of  Georgia,  wUch 
extends  from  Savannah  to  Uacon,  leases  and 
operates  the  Augaeta  and  Savannah  rulrood, 
from  Millen  to  Ancosta;  the  Uilledgeville  and 
Eatonton,  frcnn  Gordon  to  Elatunton;  the 
SouthwcHtem,  which  extendi  from  Uacon  to 
Enfanla,  Ala.,  114  m.,  with  branches  from 
Fort  Valley  to  Culnmbiu  (72  mX  Smithville  to 
Alb^^  (2S|  m.),  Cnthbert  to  Fort  Gaines  (20 
m.).  Fort  Valley  to  Perry  (18  m.).  and  Albany 
to  Arlington  (80  m.) ;  the  Macon  and  Western, 
from  Macon  to  AtlantA ;  and  the  Upson  Goonty 
rulroad,  from  BameaviJle  to  Thomaston.  The 
Georgia  railroad,  from  Aognsta  to  Atlanta, 
with  branchea  from  Csmsk  to  Warrenton  (4 
m.).  Union  Point  to  Athens  (40  m.>,  and  Bar- 
nett  to  Wssbingttm  (18  m.),  operates  the  Ha- 
oon  and  Angusta  line,  which  connects  Warren- 
ton and  Macon.  The  Western  and  Atlanta 
railroad,  fhim  Atknta  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
188  m.,  was  bnilt  by  the  state.  The  other  lines 
are  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga,  troai  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  to  Meridian,  Miia.,  29S  m. ;  the 
Atlanta  and  WeatPdnt,  between  those  places; 
the  Atlnntio  and  Gulf,  from  Saranuah  to  Bain- 
bridge,  with  branches  from  Thomasville  to  Al- 
bany (S8^  m.),  and  from  Lawton  to  Li?e  Oak, 
Flo..  48^  ro. ;  the  Branswick  and  Albany,  be- 
tween those  points ;  the  Cherokee,  from  Car- 
tersville  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  to  Bobk- 
mart,  to  be  extended  to  Pryor,  Ala.,  28  m. 
farther ;  the  Maooo  and  Bmnswick,  between 
those  places,  with  a  branch  ttwn  Oochran  to 
Hawkmaville  (10  m.) ;  the  Sartit  and  South  (ia 
progress),  from  Colnmbns  to  Rome,  1S5  m.;^ 
the  Rome,  from  that  pmnt  to  Kin«t(»;  the* 
Savannah  and  CbarlestoD,  between  tbooe  cities, 
IM  m, ;  the  Savannah,  Griffin,  and  North  Alo- 


Gnntersville,  Ala.,  116  m.  fhrtber;  the  Belma, 
Rome,  and  DalUn,  from  Selma.  Ala.,  to  Del- 
ton,  2SS  m. ;  the  Atlanta  and  Blehmond  Air 
Line,  from  AtlonU  to  CharloKe,  N. C-86S  m. ; 
and  a  branch  of  the  East  Teaneosee,  viivinla, 
and  Georgia  railroad,  from  Clevelud,  Tenn.. 
to  Dalttm,  97  m.  The  mileage  of  these  roods 
and  branchea  in  operation  in  Georgia  in  ISTS, 
with  the  c^)ital  stock  and  ooet  as  tar  aa  report- 
ed of  those  lying  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  stotov 
is  sbovn  in  the  following  taUe : 
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1 


Mile- 


Cortofnwd! 

■nd 
•qalpm«Dta 


■lock. 


Alabama  and  Cliattanoof^ 

Atlanta  and  Klchmond  Air  Une 

Atlanta  ami  West  Point 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 

Auf^usta  and  Savannah 

Brunswick  and  Albany 

Central 


Chorokeo 

£.  Tenn.,  Yirglnia,  and  Georgia 

Georgia 

Macon  and  Augusta I 

Macon  and  lirunsMrick ' 

Macon  and  Western 

Milledgoville  and  Katonton 


North  and  South 


26  !  

KW     

66i  11.200.129 
822i    b,l<t.\368 

63  l.(ia2,20() 
17i  10,>>78.<»(H) 
19^  :  5,0OU,U00 

28 

15 

233 

74 

197 

89 
60 


Kome 

Savannah  and  Charleston 

SaTannah,  Grlttin.  and  N.  AJa. 

Selma,  Bonio,  and  Dalton 

Southwestern 

Upson  County 

Western  and  Atlantic 


4,156,000 
2,401,000 
7,250.000 
2,5«»0.0«K) 
fiU3,bS0 

900,588 

235,286 

*  '499.V2S 


20 
s 

86 

(S 
800^:   4,567,813 

10  j      200.fHH) 
120  I  4,500,000 


$1,282,200 

8,(198,24M) 

788,700 

4.i«9N000 

5,000,000 

(       12.500 

(  per  mile. 

4.'2O0,666 
1.681,000 
2,000.000 
2,600,000 

( .VoSiblooo 

-((1866,819 

(  paid  In.) 

250,014 

-iiVl'fiOO 


Total 


2,290 


The  canals  of  this  state  have  been  constructed 
for  local  convenience :  tliat  around  the  falls  of 
the  Savannah,  at  Augusta,  is  0  m.  long ;  an- 
other (10  m.)  connects  the  Savannah  andOgee- 
chee  rivers,  and  another  (12  m.)  connects 
Brunswick  and  the  Altamaha,  making  a  total 
length  of  37  m.  All  the  chief  towns  are  con- 
nected by  telegraph.  The  number  of  national 
banks  in  1R73  was  12,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,725,000 ;  of  state  banks  (including 
3  savings  banks  and  2  tnist  companies),  16, 
with  $4,082,000  capital.  There  were  7  in- 
surance companies  in  1872,  of  which  2  were 
life  companies,  having  a  capital  of  $1,785,418. 
— The  government  is  administere<l  under  the 
constitution  of  1808,  which  ordains  that  there 
shall  be  neither  slaverv  nor  involuntarv  servi- 
tude  excef)t  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  that  the 
social  status  of  the  citizen  shall  never  be  the 
subject  of  legislation,  that  there  shall  be  no 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  declares  that  every 
citizen  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  state  shall  ever  remain  a  member 
,  of  the  American  Union.  All  elections  are  by 
ballot,  and  the  right  of  sutirage  is  conferred 
upon  every  male  persim  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
has  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become 
such  (exce])t  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  those 
who  have  l)een  convicted  of  heinous  crimes), 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  six  months 
before  the  election,  and  30  davs  in  the  count v 
in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  **and  shall  have  paid 
all  taxes  which  may  have  been  required  of  him, 
and  which  he  may  have  hud  an  ojjport unity  of 
paying,  agreeably  to  law,  for  the  year  next  pre- 
ce<ling  the  election.*'  Xo  one  convicted  of  fel- 
ony or  larceny,  unless  ]>ardoned,  nor  any  de- 
faulter in  public  funds,  is  eligible  to  office ;  nor 
can  anv  resident  of  the  state  who  sends  or  ac- 


cepts a  cballeDge,  or  enffages  in  or  vdf  « 
a  dael,  vote  or  hold  office.     Gcnenl  eke 
commence  on  the  Tneadaj  after  the  i 
day  of  November,  unleas  otherwiie  pro 
law.    The  legislative  power  la  vesud 
eral  assembly,  condstuig  of  a  senate  kuu  i 
of  representatives.   For  senatorial  | 
state  is  divided  into  44  districta,  e     1 
ing  one  senator.    The  senators  are  «c 
four  years,  one  half  retiring  hiennl*"- 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of  age,  and  have'reaided  two  years  in 
and  one  year  in  the  district  from  w) 
are  elected.     The   house  of  repre 
consists  of  175  mexnhers  iqiportiontu 
the  counties,  who  are  elected  for  twb 
and  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  S 
years  of  age,  and  have  resided  one  j 
state  and  six  months  in  the  county  fr 
they  are  elected.     The  legi^tore  km 
nnally  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  J, 
no  session  can  continue  more  than  4v 
unless  prolonged  by  a  vote  of  two 
each   house.     Appropriations   to   **icc 
corporations  or  associations"  are  pnla 
No  town  or  city  can  be  granted  penni 
become  a  stockholder  in  or  to  cctnn 
any  railroad  or  work  of  public  impni 
unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  di        n 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  puwcr* 
state  to  become  a  stockholder  in  or  to  1 
its  credit  to  any  company.     The 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  el      1 
migority  vote  of  the  people,  who  Lv 
for  four  years  or  nntu  his  waa        r  ■ 
fied.    If  no  candidate  receives  m  « 
general  assembly  chooses  one  of  tuv  •«• 
have  the  highest  number  of  votes.    Tk 
emor  must  be  80  years  of  age,  for  15 ; 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  for  b> 
of  the  state.    He  is  the  commandci 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  atate  aiH 
militia,  may  grant  reprieves  and  n 
ccpt  in  cases  of  Impeachment,  \ 
upon  acts  of  the  legislature  whivu  < 
overcome  by  a  two-thirda  vote  of  tmLm  - 
In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
of  the  governor,  the  president  of 
and  in  case  of  the  lattef^a  inabilitj, 
er  of  the  house  of  representativehh  . 
governor  until  the  disabilhj  is  r 
successor  is  elected.    There  are  1       ■ 
of  state,  comptroller  ffeneraL  »n 
surveyor  general,  eh  hj  the  ■ 

serably,    an   attorney  i«  ■ 

school  commissioner,       .^      u 
nor  with  the  consent  vs  the  1         ■, 
ing  office  for  four  years.     !<««  |io«a 
]>eachment  is  vested  in  the  house  of  ] 
tatives.    The  senate,  presided  over  b? 
the  judges  of  the  sup         « 
the  court  for  the  trial  va 
no  |)erson  can  be  oonvi      «  «        ■• 
currence  of  two  thirds  w  t 
ent.    The  supreme   court    < 
judges,  who  hold  office  for  la  ; 
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rinjr  every  fimr  years,  rfnd  has  appellate  juris- 
diction only  of  eases  tVuiii  the  superior  courts 
and  thi*  i-ity  ooiirts  of  Savannah  and  Au^^usta. 
There  is  a  jnd^re  of  tho  superior  court  for 
each  of  the  lu  judicial  circuits,  who  holds 
otHct)  for  ei^lit  years.  These  courts,  except  in 
matters  of  prohate,  have  general  ori<rinal  juris- 
diction l»otIi  civil  and  criminal,  ut  law  and  in 
efjuity,  U^m*.  writs  of  certiorari  to  inferior  tri- 
bunals, and  may  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
conferred  up(»n  them  hy  law.  A  session  is 
held  twice  a  year  in  each  county.  The  judges 
are  appointed  by  tho  governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  may  be  removed  by 
him  upon  the  a<ldress  of  two  thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  led^lature,  or  upon  impeach- 
ment and  conviction.  The  judjj^es  of  the  su- 
preme and  sui»erior  courts  and  the  attorney 
general  nni'^t  he  30  years  of  aire,  for  three 
years  citizens  of  the  i^tate,  and  must  have 
practised  law  seven  years.  There  is  an  ordi- 
nary for  each  county,  electetl  by  the  people 
thereof  for  four  years,  who  holds  a  court  of 
ordinary  and  probate;  from  his  decisions  there 
may  be  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court.  A 
justice  of  the  i)eace  is  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  ea<'h  militia  district  for  four  years. 
Justices  have  juris<liction  in  civil  cases  in 
which  the  sum  chiimed  does  not  exceed  $100; 
when  the  amount  is  more  than  $50,  an  appeal 
may  Ik*  taken  to  the  superior  court.  A  notary 
public  (fX  ojHcio  a  justice  of  the  peace)  for 
each  militia  district  may  be  a]»|>ointe<l  by  the 
icovernor  for  four  years.  County  courts  pre- 
sided over  by  a  sin^de  judjie  in  each  county 
were  established  by  the  act  of  Jan.  19,  1872, 
in  most  of  the  counties.  The  judj?es,  who 
have  tlie  same  jurisdiction  as  justices  of  tlie 
peace,  are  ai)pointed  by  the  ^rovernor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate  fi>r  lour  vears,  and 
must  be  2.J  years  t)f  ajre  and  re*«i«lents  of  the 
county  fnr  which  tliey  are  appointed.  Each 
head  of  a  family  is  entitled  to  e\em])tion 
from  execution  on  a  homestead  of  realty  to 
the  value  of  $2,<mm>  in  specie,  and  )>ersonal 
property  to  the  value  <»f  $1jm)0  in  specie,  *' ex- 
cept for  taxes,  money  b*>rrowe<l  and  expended 
in  the  improvement  of  the  homestead,  or  for 
the  purcha»*e  money  of  the  same,  and  for  labor 
done  thereon  or  material  furnished  therel\»r, 
or  removal  of  en<'umbrances  thereon.''  The 
militia  consists  of  all  able-bodied  males  18  to 
4o  years  of  a^c,  except  th<>se  consiMentiously 
opi>osi'd  to  bearing'  arms,  who  may  jmrchase 
exemption.  AmendmentN  to  the  ct>nstituti<»n 
may  be  proposed  by  a  two-thinls  vote  of  each 
house  of  two  succiSMve  legislatures,  alter  which 
they  nnist  be  ratilie«l  by  the  people.  Xo  con- 
voiitii>n  i»f  tlie  pe<»ple  shall  be  called  by  the  le- 
gislature in  the  election  of  delepites  U*  which 
any  per-s^in  ijualitied  to  v<»te  by  tliis  constitution 
is  di*i<iualiti«Ml.  nor  unless  the  representatives 
therein  -iliall  be  bas^'il  (»n  population,  (teor^ria 
is  entitled  to  nine  representatives  in  the  h)Wer 
houM'  o(  eomrress.  The  rate  of  interest  is  7 
per  cent.     All  [>roperty  owned  by  a  married 


woman  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  all  that 
may  be  given  to  and  inherited  or  acquired  by 
her,  is  her  separate  property,  and  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  her  husband.  A  married  woman 
may  sue  and  be  sue<l  in  matters  pertaining  to 
her  separate  estate  as  though  single,  and  with 
the  consent  of  lier  husband  may  trade  as  a 
feme  sole.  No  total  divorce  can  be  granted 
except  on  the  concurrent  verdict  of  two  juries. 
The  grounds  of  total  divorce  are  intermarriage 
witliin  the  prohibited  degrees,  mental  or  phy- 
sical incapacity  at  the  time  of  marriage,  adul- 
tery, wilful  and  continued  desertion  for  three 
years,  conviction  of  crime  and  sentence  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  years  or  more,  force, 
menace,  duress,  or  fraud  in  procuring  tlie  mar- ' 
riage,  and  pregnancy  at  tho  time  of  marriage 
unknown  to  the  liusband.  For  cruel  treatment 
or  habitual  drunkenness  the  jury  may  grant 
either  a  partial  or  a  total  divorce.  Treason  in 
the  first  degree,  murder,  arson  of  an  occupied 
dwelling  or  of  a  house  in  a  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage, castration,  and  rape  may  be  punished 
with  death.  Other  punishments  are  tines,  im- 
prisonment, and  whipping,  not  more  than  39 
lashes. — According  to  the  ifederal  censuses,  the 
valuation  of  property  has  l»een  as  follows: 
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lUal.  Pinonal.  ft-th. 
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The  diminution  in  the  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  chietly  owing  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  In  1870  the  taxation  not  national 
amounted  to  $2,ri27,(»2U,  of  which  ItiMr^.'^D^ 
was  state  tax,  $l»0C,27n  county  tax,  and  ^775,- 
8r>5  town,  citv,  &c.,  tax.  The  public  debt  was 
iJ21,7.'>«,712,  of  which  j!ri,544,r><MMfumled,  but 
not  including  bonds  issued  subiHMpiently  to 
186«)  was  state  debt;  ♦5rtl,73r),  of  which 
ji30(),386  was  funded,  county  debt:  and  3^14.- 
f47,477  town,  city,  &c.,  debt,  of  which  all 
but  ;ii2r>4, 1 02  was  funded.  The  total  re<'eipts 
into  the  state  treasury  daring  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $1,104,304,  of  which  ti732.8y8 
was  from  general  taxesi,  $35,924  fnun  liipior 
tax,  $5,778  from  licenses,  $21,440  from  cor- 
p(»rations,  $45,000  from  state  railroad,  $lo,- 
21»2  from  interert,  $310,0iK)  from  loans,  and 
$2,000  from  miscellanecms  sources.  The  dis- 
bursements amounted  to  $1,444,817,  of  which 
$17,035  was  for  tho  executive  department, 
$520,891  for  legislative  exi>enses,  $35,2so  for 
the  judiciary,  $2,547  for  penitentiary  exj>en"»es, 
$114,047  for  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  and  insane,  $2<»,000  for  educational  )>ur- 
poses,  $57,821  for  printing.  $495,008  for  pay- 
ments and  interest  on  public  debt,  and  $175,- 
488  for  miscellaneous  ex|)enses.  The  treasurer 
in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  lK»c.  31,  1S73, 
gives  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  state,  Jan.  1, 
1874,  as  follows: 
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BONDS. 

WIIEX  ISSUED.  Wb«B  dM.  I 

1 

l-^and  1?4!^ 

1^78 1 

i^ia 

1S73 1 

\ib^  ami  1>T3 

Is'i9  au<l  l!?7« , 

l-M'M*  ami  1^78 , 

l'^landl{j78 

1S78 

1>78 

1^78 

1n78  ... ' 

l'M)6aiKll,s78 1 

1-70 

l'37-» 

Total 


Amooota. 


1S74 

|237.<K)0 

1S76 

10(»,0«)0 

1.S76 

H)U,«MK) 

1n77 

1W),000 

1S73 

»K),000 

1679 

8U0.0U0 

liyiiO 

80U.UO0 

1^81 

200.000 

is^a 

100,000 

l^eiS 

100,0(N) 

18!J4 

100,000 

1S»5 

100.0<N) 

1S!S6 

4.(H)0,0(K) 

IKIH) 

2,0l»S.000 

1SU2 

807,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

,  |S,U2,dOO 

The  issue  of  1870  is  gold  bonds ;  the  rest,  cur- 
rency. The  total  annual  interest  is  ^580,460. 
l)urmg  the  administration  of  Gov.  Bullock, 
1868-71,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,360,000 
were  issued,  and  the  state  indorsed  bonds  of 
various  railroad  companies  to  the  amount  of 
$7,923,000.  It  having  been  charged  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  illegally  and  fraudu- 
lently issued  or  indorsed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  an  act  of  Dec.  9,  1871,  to  in- 
vestigate} the  subject,  which  sat  at  Atlanta 
during  March  and  April,  1872.  Of  the  state 
bonds  $2,280,000  were  returned  and  cancelled, 
$3,482,000  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
legislature  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  $2,598,000  were  recognized  as 
vali<l,  $2,098,000  of  this  amount  being  included 
in  the  preceding  table.  Of  the  indorsed  bonds 
$240,000  were  returne<l  and  cancelled,  with 
ruspect  to  $4,47o,000  all  obligation  is  disclaim- 
ed, while  $194,000  of  the  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tanooga railroad,  $464,000  of  the  South  Geor- 
gia and  Florida  railroad,  and  $2,550,000  of  the 
Macon  and  Brunswick  railroad,  in  all  $3,208,- 
000,  are  admitted  to  be  binding  upon  the  state. 
This  amount  being  added  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  table,  the  total  recognized  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1874  becomes  $11,550,500.  The 
receipts  during  1872,  with  the  balance  on  band 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1S72 |lSfi.767  01 

litc'tlvwl  fniin  p'ni*ral  tax 940,814  75 

from   n-nt  of  Western   and    Atlantic 

rallnjad 800,000  00 

from  Mie  of  bomls 18'».87l»  65 

fhun  iH)Il  tix 128,^7-2  48 

fh>in  itchool  tix 10*».706  20 

fh)ni  Mile  <if  Tnltcil  States  land  scrip..  WKiyii.  17 

''        from  tcmiMtrar}' loanA 47,7'»2  50 

*•        fW»m  tax  on  InAumnw  oomiMinles 25.711  98 

**        from  railntad.  liank,  and  cxpn-sfl  tax..  21.482  14 

fmm  restitution  money 19,674  21 

fn»m  i»av  for  «t)n\ict  IJibor 9.577  2(1 

from  Ii«i'uor  tiix 9.888  SO 

fioiii  l>alaniv  from  Fourth  Nat'nal  bunk  7.553  4*« 

fmm  tux  on  «'lnMi!M'« 8,2U1  25 

*'        from  dividends  on   Georgia   railroad 

t4t«M'k 8,081  SO 

fnmi  -NiKrl.il    redi»ro<'itv  tax   on  in- 

stiranr,' " 2.«a8  88 

ftiom  nnt  of  eiii»ltol l.lM'^t  88 

from  uiifrcelluneous  sounvd 4,401  10 

Total ♦2,101.84«J  t4 


The  disbursements  were  $1,885,907  14. 
$092,892  paid  <»i  public  debt  |S«5J^ ' 
special  appropriatioa,  $173,251  V3  qdIb 
tive  pay  rolls,  $99,408  49  on  cirfl 
ment  $39,628  72  on  contingent  f     .  v 
23  on  printing  fund,  $5,261  82  on 
fand,  and  $8,564  78  on  orerpajmein  u 
cash  on  hand  Jan.   1,  1678,  $776.18S  < 
which  $100,000  was  set  apart  to  pur 
maturing  on  that  day,   and  $108.i 
longed  to  the  8i>ecial  and  $lM,27i  4« 
general  school  fbnd.      Tbe   total  km 
1878  were  $2,406,655  04 ;  total  ^\Am 
$!>,2o0,282  49.     The  state  owns 
and  Atlantic  nulroad,  rained  at  •>« 
10,000  shares  of  stock   in  the  k 
Golf  railroad  company  (par  valne  ^i. 
worth  $200.000 ;  and  186  shares  in  die « 
railroad  and  banking  companT.  $18,600 
$7,218,600.    It  also  owns  1,888 
hank  of  the  8tate  of  Geor^a  anu 
in  the  hank  of  Aoffasta,  bnt  they  hare  ■ 
ket  value.    Tbe  Western  and  Atla 
was  leased  to  a  company  for  20  y 
cember,  1870,  at  the  monthly  rent  oi 
The  assessed  valne  of  propertr  m 
$248,620,466,  of  which  $S26,6S8,       y 
ahle.    The  taxable  property  in  18io 
to  $242,487,882.     The  rate  of  tax 
cents  per  $100 ;  40  cents  for  get         '-■ 
and  10  cents  for  school  pnrposea. 
tion  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  at  Ca^r  i 
Floyd  CO.,  in  1878  had  5  instmcton 
nils,  of  whom  29  were  males  and  m 
The  academy  for  the  blind,  at  M» 
structors  (2  blind)  and  47  pa| 
lunatic  asylum,  near  MiUedgevi 
cers  (2  non-resident) ;  number  Oa  |i«u 
1,  1878,  576.    The  penitentiary  is  9X 
ville.    The  convicts,  664  in  nmnber 
and  671  colored),  are  all  leased  to  a 
tion,  and  employed  on  pnblio  worka 
ent  parts  of  the  state,     llie  stats  < 
one  officer,  the  principal  keeper.  i 
and  derives  a  revenue  from  the  I 
the  civil  war  no  oommoD  schocn 
isted  in  the  state,  although 
been  set  apart,  and  were 
various  counties,  for  the  edi 
children.    The  co 
the  legislature  to  wuiu 
mon  schools,  and  to  cahry  tl 
effect  an  act  was  passed' 
been  superseded  by  t     \ 
of  Aug.  28,  1872.     Tj 
governor,  attorney  9 
comptroller  general,  1      i 
missioner,  the  state  bo^iW  %m 
is  an  advisory  body  to  the  con 
hears  as  a  court  of  last  resort  < 
bis  decisions  touching  the  1 
construction  of  the  aebool  liw«. 
commissioner  is  charged  i 

tion  of  the  school  laws,        1  »      s 
intendent  of  the  pnt^ 
the  school  revenue  to  the 
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>rtion  to  tho  number  of  voath  from  6  to 
Mirs  of  A^o  aud  of  coafederate  soldiers 
*  8(.)  years  of  ago  resident  in  each,  and 
juifcd  to  inuko  an  annual  report  to  the 
aturo.  Each  county  constitutes  a  school 
ct,  under  the  control  of  a  county  hoard 
iication  cun;»isting  of  five  freeholders,  who 
lected  for  four  years  by  the  grand  jury. 
l>oard  chooses  a  secretary  for  the  same 

who  is  ex  officio  the  county  school  com- 
[>ner,  divides  the  county  into  subdistricts, 
n  each   is  re(iuired  to  establish  one  or 

primary  schools,  and,  where  the  pub- 
ants  demand  them,  graded  schools  from 
primary. to  tlie  high  school  grade.  The 
.y  boards  have  a  general  supervision  of 
3hools  and  school  houses  of  their  counties, 
)ying  the  teachert>,  and  prescribing  the 
>ooks,  but  no  sectarian  nor  sectional  books 
)  be  use<l,  nor  can  the  Bilde  be  excluded 

the  public  schools.  These  boards  con- 
e  a  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  any 

controversy  rcs]>ecting  tho  construction 
idmiiiist ration  of  the  school  laws,  an  ap- 
lying  from  their  decisions  to  the  state 
A  cotimiissioner,  and  are  re(|uired  to  pro- 
separate  Hcliools,  with  equal  facilities,  for 
)  and  colored  children.  The  county  school 
lissioner  U  the  medium  of  communication 
den  the  state  commissioner  and  the  sub- 
ate  sotiool  officers ;  he  is  re<iuired  to  visit 
school  in  his  county  at  least  twice  a  yoAr* 
ako  an  annual  ceusus  of  the  children  of 
A  age,  to  apportion  tlie  school  fbnd  of  the 
y  to  the  subdistricts  in  proportion  to  the 
K;r  of  such  children  in  each,  and  to  make 
reports  to  the  state  commissioner  as  may 
Miuired.  lie  examines  teachers,  who  are 
K'd  by  the  county  Ward,  and  are  divided 
:hree  jrrades,  with  license's  continuing  one, 
and  three  years  respectively.  Xo  county 
litleil  to  its  share  of  the  stato  sch<M>l  fund 
s  the  county  lK>ard  has  provided  by  tax- 

or  otherwise  fur  keeping  primary  schools 
teration  for  three  months  in  the  year,  or 
months  in  the  case  of  ambulatory  schools, 
h  mny  be  established  in  counties  in  which 

sparseness  of  population  it  is  impractica- 
)  maintain  sch(K)Is  for  three  months.  The 
)]s  are  free  to  the  cliildren  of  tho  respec- 
Bchool  districts.  The  county  lK>ardB  may 
lish  evening  schools  for  youths  over  12 
(  of  age  who  cannt>t  attend  during  the 
and  under  the  dire(  tion  of  the  state  board 
may  organize  self-sustaining  manual  lal>or 
>]s.  Tublic  scl)(H)l  buildings  and  furniture 
he  site  ( not  more  tlian  four  acres)  of  a  public 
•1  house  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  from 
on  execution.     The  school  system  of  two 

and  of  four  counties  is  organized  under 
al  laws.  Tho  sclioi>l  fund  consists  of  tho 
;eds  of  the  poll  tax  and  of  the  taxes  on 
s  and  exiiii)itions  and  on  the  salo  of  spirit- 
ami  malt  li«|Uors,  one  half  of  the  monthly 
ients  made  l»v  the  lessees  of  the  Western 

» 

Atlantic  railroad,  the  dividends  on  186 


sharei  of  the  Georgia  railroad  and  banking 
company,  set  apart  as  a  permanent  edncatlonu 
fund  by  the  act  of  Jan.  22, 1852,  and  the  inter- 
est (6  per  cent)  on  $350,000  in  bonds  isaaed 
under  the  act  of  Dec.  11,  1858,  as  a  permanent 
school  fund.  By  an  act  of  1818  certain  lands 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  were  set  apart  for  the 
education  of  poor  children,  bat  it  is  believed 
that  bat  a  small  portion  b  now  available.  By 
the  act  of  Feb.  19,  1878,  it  ia  provided  that 
when  legal  bonds  of  the  state  are  parohased 
and  can^Ued,  or  pidd  ofE^  the  same  amount  of 
bonds  having  100  years  to  ran  shall  be  isaoed 
by  the  governor  payable  to  the  achool  fhnd, 
and  that  the  interest  on  these  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  paid  semi-annually 
for  the  support  of  the  pabfio  scliools.  From 
the  adoption  of  the  conatitation  of  1888  to 
Dec  1.  1878,  $789,722  42  belonging  to  the 
school  land  had  been  collected,  of  which  $854,- 
418  89  had  been  diverted  to  other  aaea,  bat 
meaaarea  had  recently  been  taken  to  restore  it 
to  the  proper  ohanneL  The  present  school  reT- 
enue  ia  aboat  $250,000  a  year.  The  state  school 
commiidoner  in  1878  reported  (two  counties 
wanting)  849,164  children  of  achool  age,  of 
whom  198,816  were  white  and  150,848  colored. 
PubUo  schools  were  in  operation  in  120  coun- 
ties ;  89  reported  1,879  white  and  856  colored 
schools;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  76,157,  of 
whom  58,499  were  white  and  17,658  colored; 
average  attendance,  82,224.  According  to  the 
United  States  census  of  1870,  the  state  contained 
1,880  schools,  having  2,482  teachers  (1,517  male 
and  915  femaleX  66,150  pupils  (32,775  male 
and  38,875  female),  and  an  annual  income  of 
$1,258,299,  of  which  $66,560  was  derived  from 
endowmenta,  $114,626  friim  taxation  and  pablio 
funds,  and  $1,072,118  from  other  sources,  in- 
cluding toition  fees.  Of  this  number  246  were 
public  schools,  viz. :  4  normal,  9  high,  20  sram- 
mar,  18  graded  common,  and  189  ungraded  com- 
mon, having  327  teachers,  1 1,150  pupils,  and  an 
income  of  $175,844,  of  which  $59,293  was  de- 
rived from  taxation.  Of  the  achools  not  pub- 
lic, 151  were  dassical  (28  colleges  and  128  acad- 
emies), 8  professional  (1  law  and  2  medical), 
and  9  technical  (3  commercial,  1  for  the  blind, 
1  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  4  of  art  and  music). 
Of  the  residae,  1,452  were  day  and  boardinic 
schools  and  19  parochial  and  charity  schools. 
The  colleges  had  77  male  and  56  female  teach- 
ers, 978  male  and  1,620  female  papila,  and  an 
income  from  endowmenta  of  $86,850,  and  from 
other  aoarces  of  $1 12,516.  The  university  ni 
Georgia,  at  Athena,  waa  chartered  in  1795  and 
organized  in  1801.  It  has  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  $100,000,  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  set  i^MUt  in  1784  by  the  revolutionary 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Geor^  to  found  a 
university.  The  interest  on  this  sum,  which 
has  been  invested  by  the  legislature,  is  paid  by 
the  state.  The  university  haa  a  preparatory 
department,  an  academic  department,  embra- 
cing the  ordinary  branches  of  collegiate  stadj, 
and  a  law  department.    The  state  college  of 
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apriculturo  and  the  mechanic  arts,  endowed 
with  the  conpressional  land  grant  of  270,000 
acres,  which  has  been  sold  for  $243,000,  was 
organized  as  a  fourth  department  in  1872 ;  it 
embraces  instruction  in  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  chemistry.  Students  intending  to  en- 
ter the  Christian  ministry  are  relieved  from 
payment  of  tuition  when  in  need  of  aid,  and 
other  poor  students,  residents  of  the  state,  to 
the  number  of  50  annually,  have  their  tuition 
remitted,  in  return  for  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  in  some  school  in  Georgia  as 
manv  years  as  they  have  resided  at  the  uni- 
versity.  The  number  of  professors  and  in- 
structors in  187ii  was  15,  including  2  in  the  law 
an<l  3  in  the  preparatory  department;  num- 
ber of  students,  317,  viz. :  7  resident  gradu- 
ates, 255  undergraduates  (including  15  law  stu- 
dents), and  55  in  the  pre])aratory  department ; 
number  of  volumes  in  the  college  and  society 
libraries,  20,000.  The  North  Georgia  agricul- 
tural college,  at  Dahlonega,  became  toward  the 
close  of  that  year  a  branch  of  the  state  col- 
lege and  a  department  of  the  university.  At- 
lanta university,  in  the  city  of  that  name,  was 
established  in  1867  by  tlio  freedmen's  bureau 
and  the  American  missionary  association.  It 
is  not  restricted  as  to  color  or  sex,  but  is  de- 
signed especially  for  the  higher  education  of 
colored  youth.  Preparatory,  normal,  collegi- 
ate, agricultural,  and  theological  departments 
have  been  organized,  and  in  1872  there  were 
7  instructors  and  178  students.  Oglethorpe 
university  (Presbyterian),  also  at  Atlanta,  had 
5  professors,  48  collegiate  and  62  preparato- 
ry students ;  but  it  has  since  been  suspended 
for  want  of  funds.  Mercer  university  (Bap- 
tist), at  Macon,  in  1871  had  5  professors  and 
instructors,  82  students,  and  a  library  of  5,000 
volumes.  It  has  a  theological  department. 
Emory  college  (Methodist  Episcopal  church 
south),  at  Oxford,  in  1872  had  12  professors 
and  instructors,  50  preparatory  and  189  col- 
legiate students,  and  a  library  of  3,000  vol- 
umes. Bowdon  college,  at  Bowdon,  Carroll 
CO.,  had  4  professors  and  instructors  and  22 
students.  The  other  institutions  classed  as 
collejres  are  chiefly  for  the  sui)erior  instruction 
of  females.  The  principal  are  Furlow  Masonic 
female  college  at  Aniericus,  Grittin  female  col- 
lege at  (xHthn,  Hamilton  female  college  at 
Hamilton,  the  Simthern  female  college  at  La 
Grantre,  the  Wesleyan  female  college  at  Macon, 
the  (ieorgia  female  college  at  Madison,  Marietta 
female  college  at  Marietta,  La  Vert  female  col- 
lege at  Talbotton.  "West  Point  female  college  at 
West  Point,  an<l  Monroe  female  col  lege  at  For- 
syth. The  Atlanta  medi<'al  college  in  1^72 
had  14  j>rofessors  and  instructors  and  52  stu- 
dents. The  medical  college  of  Georgia,  at 
Auifu^ta,  had  10  jjrofessors  and  instrtictors, 
1«».*}  students,  an<l  a  library  of  5,000  volumes. 
Tin-  SavMunah  medical  college  in  1x72  had  14 
j»!-ufi-«jsors  and  instructors,  .*J6  students,  and  a 
lilTiiry  of  :ini)0  volumes.  The  census  of  lK7n 
rettirijs  I.7.;.")  lihrariL-s,  containing  407,232  vol- 


umes, of  which  545,  having  163.B51  tc 
were  not  private,  classified  as  folKtWA; 
1,  with  16,000  volumes ;    town,  city,  ftc« 
with  3,730 ;   court  and  law,  63«  with  &< 
school,  college,  &c.,  15,  with  41,100:  ! 
school,  369,  with   63,114;    church,  8^  i 
10,002 ;  historical,  literarj,  and  scientific  « 
ties,  2,  with  2,000 ;  benevolent  and  secreC 
sociations,  1,  with  400;    circulating,  &  i 
11,895.    Besides  the  college  librariesi  the  f 
cipal  are  those  of  the  young  men*s  librin 
sociation  at  Atlanta  (3,000  volamesi,  d 
mechanics^  and  scientific  association  it 
lumbus  (8,000),  and  of  the  Geonria  h 
society  at  Savannah  (7,000).     There  i 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  issuing  15.. 
copies  annuallj,  and  having  an  average 
lation  of  150,987,  viz. :    15  dailv,  circc 
30,800 ;  5  tri-weekly,  8,600 ;   9  *»        rc« 
5,100;   78  weekly,  ^837;   2   •     i 
700 ;  and  6  monthly,  21,950.    Thej  ^m 
fied  as  follows :  agricultural  and  horticii! 
6 ;   illustrated,  literary,  and  misceliane 
political,  93 ;  religious,  4 ;   technical  ana 
fessional,  2.    The  numher  of  church  or 
tions  was  2,878.    The  number  of  cd     » 
sittings,  and  the  value  of  church  pro|»     r, 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 1,8H 

Chrtatian 88 

CoDgrefratloiMl 10 

Epiacopal 8T 

Jvwlsh A 

Latbenn 10 

Methodist l,l^H 

Pretbyteri«n 1^8 

Komtn  C'atboUe 11 

UnivvrsaUBt 8 

Union 6 


lU. 


10.04 
1.4M 
a.(n« 


ToUl. 


S.C8S      SOU«» 


-^f  the  thirteen  provinces  whidi  < 
themselves  independent  in  1T7S,  Geoti 
the  latest  settled.  The  conntrj  I: 
its  present  houndaries  was  a  wild 
ous  to  1783,  and,  though  com  'ba 
tlie  charter  of  Carolina,  had  » 
Spain  as  well  as  England.  | 

"^une  9,  1782,  George  II.,  in  bi      t . 
received  its  name,  granted  tb«  m 
corporation  entitled  the  ^^  Tr        bi 
the  Colony  of  Geon     ."    Thv  w 
proposed  m  the  s     ic  of 

on  the  one  hand,  lo       pnl 
destitute  at  home,  anu  •      ! 
the  frontiers  of  the  Garui 
Mons  of  the  Indians  and 
rida.    In  November  of 
sons  were  embarked  at  v 
direction  of  Gen.  James  V 
rived  at  Charleston  in  Jan 
this  place  Oglethorpe  ei 
and  soon  after  purchased  m 
from  the  Creeks.    On  a  1 
a  river  the  foundation  w 
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wliicli  rcMX'ivo<l  tlio  name  of  Savannah.     Here    the  revohitionary  war  Gvorfria  RiitVered  on  her 
tho  Hcttk-iiiont  was  ('<»nniionci'(l  in  the  8])rm)jr    frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the  Ooekd  and 

Chorokees.  In  ITwu  and  17i»l  treaties  were 
con(*]ude<l  with  the  chiefs  of  those  nations, 
liy  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wilkinson  in  18i>2  the 
Creeks  cedeti  to  the   United   States  a   largo 


of  IT^:;.  Tiie  coiiditiim  upon  whi<'h  the  lands 
WiTe  p.irci'lied  out  was  military  duty,  and  so 
prievon.-*  were  the  re>tri*'tious  to  which  the 
colonist >  lia<l  to  suhmit  that  many  returned 


into  (arojina.  wliere  the  lands  were  held  in  tract  which  has  since  heen  assigned  to  Georiria, 
fee  siin|>l«'.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  ,  ami  now  forms  the  S.  W.  counties  of  the  state. 
c«»lony  iHvrrtlK'le'^s  continued  to  increase,  con-  In  the  same  year  Geor^^ia  ceded  to  the  United 
f*ider:i)»li*   a<'(>e<<si<)ns   to   its   {M)pulation    l>eing    States  all  its  claims  to  the  lands  westward  of 


rec.-ivcd    fnmi    (iennanv    and    Scotland.     In 


its  present  limits.     Subse({Uently  serious  ditK- 


17:iit  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  £n^-  culty  arose  between  the  state  and  national  irov- 
laml,  and  (len.  <  >Ldi.*tliorpe  was  appo>nteii  to  |  ernments  respecting  the  Cherokees,  which  was 
the    command   of    the    South    Carolina    and    terminated  by  the  removal  of  that  tribe  in  1838 


(ioor^ria  tnxips.  llavi!i^  mustered  1,000  men 
nnd  a  number  of  Inilian  allies,  ho  invaded 
Flnrida,  but,  t'uiliu:;  in  an  expedition  a^^ainst 


to  the  Indian  territory,  when  Gcor^ria  camo 
into  possession  of  their  lands.  In  tiie  ]»resi- 
dential  election  of  iHiJO  the  vote  of  Georfsia 


St.  Au:ru*itiri««,  returned  unsuccessful.     In  174*2  ;  was  51,881»  for  Hreckenridjre,  42,8h«>  for  Hell, 
this   invaNiDn    was   retaliated,  and  a  Spanish  !  and   ll,51iO  for  Douglas.      Immediately  atlter 


fleet  of  :it\  >hips  ami  5,000  men  appeare<l  in 
the  Altaujalia  river,  took  Fort  St.  Simon,  and 
were  proceedintr  a^rainst  Fort  Frederica,  on 
St.  SiMn»n's  inland,  when  from  a  stratagem 
con<Niv«'d  by  O;rlethorpe  they  be<'ame  alarmed, 
retire<l  t«>  their  sliij)s,  nnd  saileti  for  Florida. 
I*ea<*e  was  ^oou  rest<»re<l:  but  restrictions  of 


the  result  became  known  tlie  le^slature  (Nov. 
18)  ordered  an  election  to  bo  Held  on  Jan. 
4,  18(il,  for  the  choice  of  deleirates  to  a  con- 
vention to  consider  the  ({Uestion  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Uni<»n.  This  convention,  consist- 
ing of  301  delofrates,  as.M.'mbled  at  Milled^'evillo 
on  Jan.  1<>,  and  on  the  llith -passed  an  c»rdi- 


varioU"*  kiinl.H,  and  esjiecially  the  prohibition  of  nance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  208  to  8l>.  A 
slavery,  rendered  the  people  discontented,  and  ■  proposition  to  call  a  con;rress  of  the  disaffected 
many  abandoned  their  settlements,  while  thoso  states,  with  a  view  to  co(~iperation,  was  <lefeated 
who  remained  with  ditliculty  obtained  a  s<*an-  |  by  a  vote  of  104  tt>  133.  All  the  delegates 
ty  8ultsi>t'.*n«-e.  The  restrictions  upon  shivery  ;  Huhse<inently  si^e<l  the  ordinance  except  six, 
were  removed  about  H-Vj.  and  in  17.V2,  the  who  caused  an  entry  to  In?  made  in  the  journal 
trustees  havini:  surrendered  their  cliarter  to  that  they  ac«piies<'ed  in  the  will  of  the  nnyority. 
the  crnwn,  (ieori^iii  became  a  royal  i;«>vern-  On  the  24th  1(»  delepites  were  ap)>ointed  t«» 
nu-nt,  witli  priviieires  and  re^rulations  similar  the  congress  of  tho  secedetl  states,  to  Ini  held 
to  tho<i*  nf  tlie  otlier  colonies.  The  first  poo<l  at  Mjint^wmery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  and  on  March 
elfect  <»f  the  chanire  of  ^covernment  was  felt  in  hi  the  constitution  of  the  Confe<lerato  SUites 
the  estjibli^hiuentof  ai^eneral  assembly  in  17").').  was  unanimously  ratified.  Ordinances  were 
The  limits  of  the  colony  to  tliis  time  were  the  also  i)asse4l  resuming  juris«liction  over  places 
Savannah  on  the  north  and  the  Altamaha  on  ceded  to  the  United  States,  ami  transferring 
the  soutii,  extendim:  westward  to  the  Pacific,  all  torts,  arsenals,  ami  munitions  <»f  war  to  tho 
In  17*'">  all  the  huids  between  the  Altamaha  eont'ederate  frovernnient.  On  Jan.  3,  1801, 
and  St.  Mary's  were  annexed  to  (leor^ria  by  Fort  Pulaski,  on  Cockspur  island  at  tlie  mouth 
ft  royal  proclamation.  From  this  peril m1  the  of  the  Savannah  river,  mounting  t;o  pnis,  was 
cobuiy  made  rapiil  propress;  tho  rich  swamps  Sfiz^d  by  i>rder  of  Gi)V.  Hmwn,  and  at  the  same 
and  lowlands  on  the  rivers  were  brou:;ht  into  '  time  Fort  .lark son,  4  m.  beK)w  Savannah,  wad 
cultivation,  and  pnxluction  rapnlly  increas<^^l.  tKvupied.  On  tlie24th  the  arsi*nalat  Au^justa, 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  the  containim;  two  12-pound  howitzers,  two  can- 
ooloni^ts  did  n>»t  hesitate  to  make  the  ^rievan-  .  ni*n,  alHuit  2ojhm)  Muall  arms,  and  lar^e  stores 
ces  of  their  ni»rthern  brethren  their  own,  and  <»f  ammunition,  was  taken  possession  of  by  700 
take  part  in  the  eomini^  strupule.  In  July^  state  tn>ops  under  (iov.  llrown.  (teor^ia,  ex- 
177."),  a  convention  trave  the  sanction  of  the  cept  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  theatre  i»f  active 
cobmy  to  tlie  measures  of  compress,  and  ap-  hostilities  until  18ti4.  On  Nov.  25,  18»>1,  Com. 
pointetl  dele;rates  to  that  body.  Durinir  the  Du  Pont,  who  had  just  taken  Tort  Koval.  S. 
war  that  en»«ued  iJeor:ria  was  overrun  by  Brit-  C.,  tn-cupiiil  Big  Tyl»ee  island  at  tlie  mouth  of 
ish  tro.i[.H,  and  tlje  prineipal  inhabitants  were  the  Savannah,  and  wMin  atter  other  |H»ints coni- 
conii»e!Ied  ti»  abandon  tlieir  ln»mes  and  riy  into  mautlin^r  Fort  Pulaski  were  taken  possi'ssion 
the  nei«'bl»orinu'>tatvs.  In  177s  Savannali  was  of.  and  that  fort  was  reduced,  April  11,  I8ti2, 
raptMr.<l.  and  in  177l»  .VuL'u^ta  and  Sunbury.  by  a  bombardment  f nun  batteries  erecte«l  on 
In  the  latt«r  vear  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  Tvbee  island.  Earlv  in  March  i'om.  Du  Font, 
nmde  by  tb«'  Ameri<"ans  and  Freuidi  to  recap-  with  a  fieet  from  Port  Royal,  timk  pi»ssi'Ssion 
ture  Savann:ili.  (ieor^'ia  t'rame«l  its  first  con-  '  of  St.  Mary's,  Brunswick,  Harien,  and  St.  Si- 
stitntion  in  1777,  a  M^-ci'ml  in  \7f<\K  and  a  third  nmnV  island,  and  left  a  small  ftirce  at  each.  On 
in  17'.'*^.  \vhi<  b  was  several  times  amended.  Feii.  2^  lM»3,  the  Na>hville.  a  confetlerato 
Tlie  co'i-'ltM*i'>n  of  the  United  States  was  ironclad,  w a"  destroyed  in  the  O^rifchee  river 
ratifi' li   iy  il.nrjia  on  Jan.  2,  1788.     After    by  Commander  Wunlen ;  and  on  March  3  an 
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inetfectaal  attack  was  made  on  Fort  McAllis- 
ter on  tlio  same  river,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Sa- 
vannah, by  a  federal  deet.  On  June  1 1  Darien 
was  barnt,  and  on  June  17  Capt.  John  Kodgers 
in  the  AVoeliawken  disabled  and  captared  in 
Warsaw  sound  the  conlederate  ironclad  At- 
lanta, which  had  just  come  down  from  Savan- 
nah. A  portion  of  the  operations  around  Chat- 
ttmooga  in  the  autumn  of  1863  took  place  in 
X.  W.  Georgia.  On  May  6,  18G4,  commenced 
the  decisive  campaign  from  Chattanooga  under 
Gen.  Sherman,  which  resulted,  after  a  persist- 
ent resistance  and  much  severe  lighting,  in  the 
evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  the  confederates  on 
Sept.  1.  Sherman  started,  Nov.  11,  on  his 
memorable  march  to  the  sea.  Passing  through 
the  heart  of  Georgia,  ho  entered  Milledgeville 
on  the  2dd,  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savan- 
nah on  Dec.  10.  On  the  13th  Fort  McAllister 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  on  the  21st  Savan- 
nah was  occupied,  having  been  evacuated  the 
night  before  by  the  confederates  under  Gen. 
Hardee,  who  had  destroyed  the  navy  yard, 
two  ironclads,  several  smaller  vessels,  and 
much  ammunition  and  stores.  A  cavalry  force 
under  Gen.  Wilson  in  April,  1805,  entered 
Georgia  from  Alabama,  took  Columbus  and 
West  Point,  arrived  at  Macon  on  the  21st,  and 
captured  JetForson  Davis,  the  fugitive  ]>re8ident 
of  the  confederacy,  at  Irvinville,  May  10.  An- 
dersonvillo  in  this  state  was  the  seat  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  confederate  military  prisons, 
and  there  was  another  at  Millen,  which  was 
removed  upon  the  approach  of  Gen.  Sherman. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  confederate  armies, 
the  state  was  under  the  control  of  the  military 
until  June  17,  1866,  when  President  Johnson 
appointiMl  James  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
provisional  governor,  with  power  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  by  the  citizens 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  who  were  qualified 
as  voters  by  the  laws  in  force  immediately 
before  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, and  who  should  take  the  oatli  prescril>ed 
in  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  May  29.  The 
election  of  delegates  took  place  Oct.  4,  and  the 
convention,  assembling  at  Milledgeville  on  the 
25th,  remained  in  session  13  days,  during  which 
time  it  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and 
acts  in  pursuance  thereof,  declared  the  war 
debt  void,  amended  the  constitution  by  abolish- 
ing slavery  and  in  other  respects,  and  ordered 
an  election  in  be  held  on  Nov.  15  for  govern- 
or, members  of  the  legi^ilature,  and  congi'ess- 
men.  The  legislature  convened  Dec.  4,  and 
soon  afterward  rntitied  thu  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Tnited  States  abolishing 
slavery,  !)y  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  14th 
Charles  J.  Jenkins,  who  had  been  elected  gov- 
ernor, was  inaugurated,  and  on  tlie  IJith  the 
provisional  governor  was  instructed  to  turn 
over  to  him  the  government  of  the  state.  These  i 
measures  not  meeting  witli  the  approval  of  ■ 
congress,  tlie  senators  and  representatives  were 
not  adniittetl  to  seats;  and  under  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  1867  Georgia,  witli  Alabama  ■ 
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and  Florida,  was  constitnted  the  ibiiti 
division,  and  placed  in  command  of  1 
Pope.    A  registration  of  tboae  entitiEu 
under  these  acts  "waa  sabaeqocntlf  iud» 
192,286  voters  vrere  registered, 
white  and  95,978  colored.     An  « 
held  during  the  five  days  oommei         m 
which  resulted  in  a  large  m^orit>  lurae 
tational  convention  (the  whites  geac 
fraining  from  voting),  and  in  the  eboiecu 
delegates,  of  whom   83   were  colo 
convention  met  at  Atlanta  Dec.  9, 
joumed  finally  March  11,  1868,  aftc^  i 
a  constitution,  and  providing  fur  an  t^ 
its  ratification  or  rejection  and  for 
of  state  otiicers  ana  congressmen,  hi  r- 
April  20  and  the  three  following  dajs. 
suit  was  a  majority  of  17,699  for  ntil 
and  the  election  of  Rnfba  B.  Bollock, 
can,  hj  7,047  minority  over  John  B. « 
democrat.    The  leg^slatnre  coi         d 
publicans  and  22  democrats  in  ujc  » 
73  republicans  and  102  democrats  in 
8  senators  and  25  representatives  went 
On  June  25  an  act  of  congress  was  p 
vtding  for  the  readmisaion  of  G 
other  states,  upon  the  ratificati 
lature  of  the  14th  amendment 
tion  of  the  United  States,  \ 
of  certain  provisiona  of  the  • 

Srohibiting  suits  on  dehta  cuui 
une  1,  18^5.    The  legifllatun?  u 
July  4,  and  on  the  2l8t  complied  »iu 
scribed  conditions  hy  a  vote  of  24  to  ii 
senate  and  89  to  70  in  the  hoaasu  and 
following  daj  Gov.  Bullo<  a 

On  the  29th  United  States  i  « 

ed,  and  on  the  80th  the  ^v 
state  was  turned  over  to  the  vi«u 
The  congressional    rep:     ent 
admitted  to  seats  on  the 
were  still  excluded.     In 
members  of  the  1 
the  candidates  ha.-.|$  i 
of  votes  in  the  reaper 
tlieir  places,        the  siu  by 

and  the  laws  w 
constitution,  wluvu  « 
one  of  its  provisioDa,  ■ 
office.    This  action  wab .  d  In 

ty  at  Washington  as  a  v.^^m< 
struction  acts  and  of  the  condiM 
the  state  had  been  i     lit 
ization  of  the  41st  u/      c  b  4^ 

representatives  from  wdu 
mitted  to  take  tl        m 
supreme  court  ol  ui« 
were  entitled  to  hom  u 
congress  passed  an  aet 
hy  proclamation  to  eob^ 
sons  declared  bj  the  on 
had  succeeded  Gen.  I 
of  June  25,  1868,  to  L«  . 
turo,  who  were  required  mi 
prescribed  b^  the  aet  aa  a  Cw 
to  organization,  and  to  ratuy 
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tn  Hie  contitltotion  of  the  United  State*, 
titlu  the  state  to  representatioD  in  con- 
By  nn  order  of  Dec.  24  Mi^or  Gen, 
r  yens  placed  in  commund  iif  the  troopi  to 

the  art  iDl4j  effecL  The  legUlatore  met, 
]0,  18T0,  in  imrsaonce  of  a  prDclamntiuD 
IV.  Ilallock,  and  adjourned  from  time  to 

unlil  tlie  'i6\,h  of  that  month,  when  a 
lission  a|>|>oiDt«d  by  Gen.  Terry  to  deter- 

tlie  eligibility  of  certain  members  reported 
at  21  as  ineligible  nader  the  14th  amend- 
,  or  for  retusing  to  take  the  teet  oatb,  and 
■ndidatva  having  the  next  highest  nomber 
■tea  in  tho  ruspcctivo  districts  were  seated 
wr  places,  lioth  honses  Here  declared 
oriiimizvd  on  the  31st,  and  on  Feb.  3  the 
aini'ndnieut  was  ratified  by  a  rote  of  26  to 
I  the-  Hcnate  and  Do  to  2U  in  the  honte. 
sonditions  prescribed  in  the  reconitmction 
yt  18UT  were  also  nssented  to,  and  aabw- 
:ly  l'nit«d  Smies  scnntore  were  elected, 
nly  15  an  act  for  the  readmitsion  of  the 

received  tlio  aiiproval  of  the  preeident. 
tlectiiin  for  congrewmcn  was  hold  Nov. 
!,  and  tbey,  together  with  the  senators 
>(1  in  180'*,  having  licen  admitted  to  con- 
in  the  following  December,  the  recon- 
Uon  iif  the  statu  became  complete. 
DRCIl  (Knss.  (iituia  ;  Pers.  Gurjittan  ; 
tbtrui),  the  name  formerly  applied  to  that 
of  westtm  Asia  comprised  in  the  Russian 
Kaiicasio,  lyinK  between  the  Caspian  and 
JIack  Hcim,  and  the  Ciiucnaian  and  Ame-  i 

moiitiliiins;  nreu,  nliout  T<i,Gi>0  ai|,  m.  ' 
in  itn  boimdarieN  ore  incliidei]  the  Rus-  I 
R0verniiK-nt«  of  Kutais,  Tillis,  Elisal>etli- 
Itnkii,  and  Erivan,  and  the  districts  of  8a-  i 
,  Sukhiim.  iitiil  TclLiTiiiiiiioh!.  Tliose  are 
ixtreine  limits  of  ancient  Geot^ia,  but  in 
m  ttLiK'ri  the  namo  has  Eeaerslly  been 
aed  to  the  territory  bounded  N.  by  the 
Htus.  E.  Iiy  Stiirvan,  ».  by  tlic  range  of 
irnieninn  mountains  separating  the  ralley 
)  Kiir  from  that  of  the  Ara*.  anil  W.  by  a 
!h  iif  till'  CuucaKian  range,  having  an  area 
ont  '2-'>,iiiiU  B(].  m.  Tho  surface  of  the  en- 
^ount^y  in  monniaiuous,  but  many  of  the  , 
rs.  enin'cially  that  of  the  river  Eur.  which 

throiigli  it  from  W.  to  E.,  are  of  great 
Ity.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healtb- 
od  the  soil  prtHluees  in  abundance  all  the 
.Is,  hemp.  Ilni,  and  cotton,  and  many  fine 
,  particularly  grajies.  from  which  much 

is  made.  For  a  nmre  particular  descrip- 
}f  the  country  see  RrsBii  and  the  articles 
le  niiHlem  governments  ami  districts. — 
Georgians  or  ancient  ll>erians,  inclading 

kindred,  the  Suanethians,  Mingrelians, 
^lians.  form  the  main  race  of  the  sonth- 
ivisiiin  of  the  Cnucasinn  group  of  the  Medi- 
Dean  I'amilv  of  the  human  species.    Their 

is  bflitvud  to  l>c  ibrivvHi  from  the  Pcr- 
jurj  ((iur.iiitnn.  ■■the  land  of  wolves"). 

call  tbeiiifk'lii-s  K:iriveli  or  Kartlians,  af- 
lie  provinii-  Kartllii  of  the  former  Geor- 
empire.     Tlie  Anutnians  coll  them  Virk. 
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The  Georgians  properoconpr the coantryootn- 
prised  within  the  more  limited  of  the  boanda- 
riei  above  given,  and  embraoing  Kartlia  on  the 
Knr,  Kakbetia,  N.  E.  of  Kartlia,  and  other  dis- 
triota.  West  of  them  are  the  llingrelians,  who 
oocnpy  Uingrelia,  and  Gnria,  on  the  Blaok  sea. 
The  Snanethiatu  inhabit  the  ioatbem  slope  of 
the  Canoaans  N.  E.  of  the  Mingrelians.  Theae 
three  diviaiont  belong  to  the  Russian  emigre. 
The  Ijuians  in  the  loi^takate  of  Lanstan,  pa- 
sbalik  of  Trebiiond,  are  sabjecU  of  Turkey. 
While  tlie  Armenians,  who  control  most  of  the 
traffic  of  tlie  oonntry,  are  timid  and  intent  oo 
gain,  the  Georgiana  are  bold,  reckleM,  torba- 
lent,  and  extravagant.    They  are  also  indblent, 


ing  bout.  The  lower  olaiKS  are  chiefly  cnlli- 
vators  of  the  toil,  which  they  work  in  the 
same  way  that  their  anoeators  did  oeaturiat 


and  huMlaoiDe  rather  than  beantifbl,  • 
wanting  in  eipreMiun.  The  geoenl  oharaeter- 
ifticB  of  the  race  are  flncly  ehiselled  brow^ 
large,  black,  liqnid  eyce,  prominent  seml-oqid- 
line  nose,  and  Tolaptoona  month.  Before  mar- 
riage the  women  endeavor  to  keep  their  wafata 
as  amall  as  poariUe  by  nteaBi  of  a  girdle,  wblob 
they  wear  almort  continuonaly ;  this  reiolta  In 
a  krf»  deveIo[»nent  of  the  boeom,  wbieh  ii 
much  admired  It  is  aaid  that  in  ftmner  timea 
the  belt  waa  nerer  removed  until  the  m 
day,  when  It  was  cat  by  the  dagger 
bridegroom.  Kanvnich  ancient  enatoma,  now 
obsdete  In  the  neiibborbood  of  TiBta,  are  rtiU 
preserved  in  lb*  monntidns  aod  bolated  dia- 
triclB.    Before  tiM  Bnadaa  dooiiiMtloa  a  larg* 
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trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  with  Turkey, 
tlic  Georgian  nobles  deriving  their  chief  reve- 
nue from  the  sale  of  their  serfs,  the  men  for 
the  Turkish  annies,  the  women  for  tiie  ha- 
rems; but  the  traffic  is  now  interdicted,  and 
the  relations  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  are  much  moditied.  The  Persians  and 
Mussulmans  from  the  north  of  India  also  ))ur- 
chased  many  women  from  this  re^on  for  their 
harems,  paying  sometimes  as  high  as  20,000 
piastres  for  a  remarkably  beautiful  one.  The 
Georgian  stock  consequently  is  largely  dissem- 
inateii  throughout  Mohammediin  countries. 
The  (reorgians  are  nominally  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  have  had  the  Bible  in  their 
language  since  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  priests  are  generally  as  ignorant 
as  the  people. — Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
early  Georgian  history.  The  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  confused  and 
lead  to  various  conclusions.  George  Rawlin- 
son  thinks  that  the  territory  was  anciently  *'  in 
the  possession  of  a  people  called  by  Herodotus 
Saspeires  or  Sapeires,  whom  we  may  identify 
witii  the  Iberians  of  later  writ^jrs."  The  Col- 
chians  and  Albanians  were  probably  their 
neighbors.  Their  legends  trace  their  origin  to 
Targamos,''a  descendant  of  Japhet,  and  claim 
Mtzkhetos  as  the  founder  of  the  ancient  capital 
Mtzkhta,  which  stood  about  15  m.  N.  W.  of 
,Tiflis.  The  first  Georgian  empire  seems  to 
liave  been  ended  by  the  Scythians,  who  invaded 
it  in  the  Ttli  century  B.  C.  It  is  probable  that 
it  afterward  formed  a  part  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, was  conipiered  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  regained  its  independence  at  his  death. 
Pharnavas  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first 
kings  of  the  second  Georgian  empire.  Mir- 
van,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  B.  C, 
and  his  son  Pharnaj,  sovereigns  of  Persian  de- 
scent, intro<luced  Parseeism,  wliich  led  to  a  re- 
volt. The  king  of  Armenia  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Georgians,  and  put  his  son  Arshag  on  the 
throne,  thus  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsa- 
ci<les.  In  05  B.  C.  the  Georgians  or  Iberians 
came  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  and  were 
comi)eIlc'd  by  Pompey  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  ct-ntury  A.  D.  the  king- 
dom became  highly  prosperous,  but  in  the 
following  periiMl  tlie  Persians  made  destructive 
invasions.  Karlv  in  the  4th  centur?  the  Geor- 
gians  were  converted  to  Christianitv  bv  St. 
Nina,  a  captive  woman.  At  the  death  of  Ste- 
phanos I.  in  574,  Guram,  a  Jew  who  had  been 
his  general-in-chief,  as<*ended  the  throne.  In 
€}'.]')  the  Arabs  overran  the  count rv,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  subverting  Christianity.  Subse- 
quent kinirs  suffered  much  from  their  atrgres- 
sinns,  and  tlie  Armenian  dvnastv  of  the  Ba- 
gratidt's,  who  succreodt-d  the  (Juramides,  even- 
tually bcraine  vassals  of  tin*  caliphs.  Bagrat 
J II.  liberated  his  country  from  foreign  domi- 
nation, and  David  III.  UnSD-ll-jr,)  extended 
his  dominions  over  a  part  of  Armenia  and  as 
far  jiri  Trel)iznnd.  Queen  Tamar  III.  (1184- 
i'2*^{j)  re«luced  several  of  the  tribes  north  of 


the  Caucasus,  and  her  son  George  IV.  ru- 
(iuishe<l  the  Persians,  coDTerted  many  of  t^Ma 
to  Christianity,  and  rendered  valnablr  aid  w 
the  crusaders.  In  the  13th  centnry  tLeM'A- 
golians  subdued  the  country,  but  iii  tL«  cid- 
dle  of  the  14th  George  VI.  thr«v  off  iLcX 
yoke  and  extended  his  sway  over  the  nei^t^^ 
ing  provinces.  Tamerlane  reduced  the  mo- 
try  to  subjection,  but  it  was  again  Hbentcii  U 
George  VII.  In  1424  King  Alexander  dmik 
his  kingdom  among  his  three  8on«.  and  xht  li» 
tory  of  the  next  two  centuries  is  one  of  ceiudko 
between  the  three  govemmentsi,  and  of  qiur 
rels  with  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  which  Rust 
interfered.  The  country  was  reonitcd  Dadtf 
Vakhtang  IV.  or  V.,  whom  the  Persiaiu  caE 
Shah  Naos.  He  died  in  1 676,  and  for  a  centarr 
after  Geor^a  was  the  scene  of  intestine  fesdi 
and  divisions,  in  which  the  Turks  and  Persw 
took  part.  In  1783  Irakli  (Ileracliu)  II.  id 
Kakhetia,  who  had  united  under  his  sway  ajsisi 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  being  prir^tA  br 
the  Persians^  announced  himself  a  vaflbul  of  Eai- 
sia.  His  successors  having  new  diffieoltic*  vi^ 
the  Persians  and  Lesghians,  Georgia  was  iaa& 
in  1801  a  province  of  Russia,  and  in  ISIoIem- 
rethia  was  added  to  it. — The  Greorgian  Iti^B^ 
is  written  in  an  alphabet  of  40  Itrtteni  aaoh 
what  varying  in  different  mana»cript«.  Ik 
following  are  used  in  Brosset^'s  dictionarr: 

i  A     6  B  ^  G     €5d 
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Hie  cliaractera  nsed  in  the  ecclesiastical  style 
of  writing  differ  from  the  common  ones.  The 
langtiaircM  of  the  foar  tribes,  the  Georgians, 
the  Min^relians,  tlie  Saanethians,  and  the  La- 
zians,  are  related  to  each  other,  and  show  a 
common  development  from  one  primitive  form, 
either  primitive  Aryan  or  Dravidian ;  bnt  there 
is  no  foundation  for  connecting  them  with  the 
langna^^es  spoken  by  tribes  north  of  the  Ganca- 
BUS.  Tiie  Georgian  is  written  from  left  to  right 
It  makcf^  no  distinction  of  gender.  To  distin- 
guish sex,  the  words  male  and  female  are  intro- 
duced, except  for  the  words  king,  qaeen,  young 
man,  young  woman,  him,  and  her.  No  article 
is  used.  I'herc  are  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural,  and  six  cases,  nominative,  genitive,  da- 
tive, vocative,  instrumental,  and  instrumental 
modal.  There  are  sr)ecial  forms  for  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  af^ectives.  Nouns 
are  inflected  l)y  means  of  suffixes,  and  Terbs  by 
means  of  suffixes,  prefixes,  and  changes  in  the 
radical  letters.  The  verbs  are  either  active, 
passive,  reiMprooal,  or  neuter,  and  are  modified 
according  to  one  of  the  20  classes  of  coi\|uga- 


tion  into  which  they  are  divided.  Prepositions 
govern  either  the  genitive,  dative,  or  instm- 
mental. — Among  the  literary  remains  of  an- 
cient Georgia,  some  of  the  manuscripts  written 
in  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  alphabet  are  prob- 
ably of  higli  antiquity ;  but  most  of  them  date 
sutMequently  to  the  introduction  of  Ohristianity, 
and  consist  of  homilies  and  translations  of  por- 
tions of  Scriptures,  and  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
other  Greek  authors.  Some  manuscripts  con- 
tain novels  and  romances ;  one  gives  in  Terse 
the  history  of  Shah  Naos,  and  several,  dating 
principally  from  the  17tb  century,  are  poetioid 
works  of  some  merit  The  most  important 
of  Georgian  manuscripts  are:  -a  volume  of 
68  treatises,  historical  and  biographical,  which 
has  thrown  much  light  on  tlie  history  of  the 
Ehazars  during  the  8th  century ;  a  translation 
of  the  Gospels  by  Droudch,  dating  from  the 
10th  century ;  and  a  romance  entitled  ^^  Tariel, 
the  Man  with  the  Tiger  Skin,"  a  general  of 
Queen  Tamar,  by  Skhotta  of  RustveL  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fiiorimUe  of  the  last  verse  of  Rnst- 
veFs  romance : 


The  literal  translation  is  as  follows :  **  Moses 
of  Khori  has  glorified  Aniiran,  the  son  of  Da- 
re<yan ;  the  poem  of  Abdul  Messia,  written  by 
Khevtel,  and  the  history  of  Dilar  by  tJie  inde- 
fatipaMo  writer  (Jeth  Sargis  of  Tmogvi,  were 
worthy  of  praise  ;  but  Rnstvel  has  wept  with- 
out ceasing  over  his  Tariel.^*  Among  similar 
compositions,  an  epic  on  Queen  Taraar,  by 
Tchakhadze,  ranks  equally  high.  During  the 
1 8th  century,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  wars 
that  hani»rH.»d  the  country,  there  was  a  rich 
supply  of  meritorious  literature,  and  the  lan- 
guage attained  tliat  definitencss,  richness,  and 
energy  which  are  now  its  mtvst  prominent 
features;  Prince  Sulkhan-Saba-Orbelian  pub- 
lished in  that  century  a  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
ptiage,  containin;;  at  K'ast  25,(M)0  words,  and 
King  Vakljtanj^  VI.  caused  an  extensive  his- 
tory of  the  country  to  be  written.  Tlie  Rus- 
smn  lanpiajro  has  n<»w  generally  superseded 
the  (fe<)rgia!i  in  the  sc!jo«»K  and  lHK)ks  in  the 
Georgian  lan^ua^e  are  printeil  in  Russian  char- 
acters. The  hniiruage  and  literature  of  the 
Georgians  have  hcen  specially  studied  by  Ade- 
lnn;r,  Hnnm't,  Dorn,  Josselin,  Klaproth,  Saint- 
Martin«  an<l  Tchuhinotf.  Brosset  is  considered 
tlie  highest  authority  on  the  subject.    Ethno- 


logical studies  of  the  Georgian  race  are  con- 
tidned  in  the  books  of  travel  of  Cnnynghanae, 
Dom,  Dubois  de  Montji^reux,  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
Ilazthaoaen,  Mounsey,  Ponlett-Cameron,  aiMl 
Wagner. — See  Hittaire  de  la  Oi&r^s  depuU 
VantiquiU  juMqu^au  XIX*  niele^  traduite  du 
aiorgiefi^  by  Brosset  (3  vols.  4to,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1849-'57);  "History  of  Grusia,"  by 
Baratoff  (St  Petersburg,  1896  et  sey.);  and 
La  G^orine,  by  De  Villenenve  (Paris,  1871). 

CBOtCiIA,  Mt  e^  an  arm  of  the  sea  lying  be* 
tween  Vancouver  island  and  the  mainland  of 
British  Coiumbia,  between  lat  48''  50^  and  60"* 
N.,  and  Ion.  122^  40'  and  125''  W.  On  the 
south  it  Is  connected  with  the  strait  of  Joan  de 
Fuca  by  Haro  and  Rosario  straits,  and  on  the 
north  with  Queen  Charlotte  sound.  Howe 
sound  and  Jervis  and  Barrard  inlets  mn  from 
it  into  the  mainland.  Fraser  river  flows  into  it. 
Its  length  is  about  100  m. ;  greatest  brsadth,  80 
pi.  At  each  extremity  of  the  gulf  is  an  arohl- 
pelago,  and  it  contains  several  large  fslanda. 

€BOMIA  MIE,  the  commoo  name  of  Pi'adb- 
neya  pubeiu^  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
native  shrubs.  It  grows  in  bogs  and  aloBfr  the 
banks  of  streams  from  South  Carolina  to  Flori* 
da,  and  sometimes  attains  the  height  <tf  20  ft. 
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though,  as  it  throws  up  many  stems  from  the 
snnie  root,  it  retains  a  shrub-like  form.  It  has 
the  general  botanical  characters  of  the  ruhiaeecp, 
to  which  family  it  belongs.  The  leaves  are 
large,  oval,  acute,  and  downy  on  the  under 
surface,  as  are  the  flower  clusters  which  are 
borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  these  con- 
sist of  several  five-flowered  fascicles  of  pur- 
plish-spotted flowers,  with  a  tube  nearly  an  inch 
long  and  a  reflexcd  limb ;  the  calyx  is  short  and 
five-Iobed,  one  of  the  lobes  being  expanded 
into  a  large,  ovate,  rose-colored  leaf,  which  is 
more  showy  than  the  flower  itself.  The  plant 
is  closely  related  to  cinchona,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  that  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  Peruvian  bark.  From  the  reports  of  physi- 
cians living  in  the  states  where  it  grows,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  decided  anti-periodic  properties, 
though  slower  in  its  action  than  quinia.  As 
an  ornamental  plant  it  is  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  live  in  a  climate  where 
the  winters  are  mild;  in  England  it  is  suffi- 
ciently valued  to  be  cultivated  as  a  wall  plant. 
The  genus  was  named  by  Michaux  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Charles  C.  Pinckney. 

GEORGIAN  BAY.    See  UrnoN,  Lake. 

GEPlDi:,  a  Germanic  people,  akin  to  the 
Goths,  who  first  appear  in  history  in  the  8d 
century  A.  C.  as  living  on  the  Baltic  near  the 
Vistula.  They  subse(]uently  moved  further 
S.  and  settled  N.  of  Pannonia,  between  the 
Ostrogoths  on  the  east  and  the  Visigoths  on 
the  west.  They  were  at  first  compelled  to  fol- 
low Attila,  but  regaining  their  independence  at 
his  death,  under  their  king  Arderic,  they  drove 
back  the  Huns  and  occupied  their  territory  on 
the  lower  banks  of  the  Theiss,  Danube,  Drave, 
and  Save.  Theo^loric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
defeated  them  in  4s8  near  Sirmium  (now  ii^er^m 
in  Slavonia),  and  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lomuards, 
assisted  by  the  Avars,  destroyed  their  power 
in  500.  The  remnants  of  the  people  became 
gradually  amalgamated  with  the  conquerors. 

GERA,  a  town  in  the  German  principality  of 
Reuss-Schleiz,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  Elster,  85  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Leipsic;  pop.  in  1871,  17,959.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper  and  two  suburbs,  and  is  reg- 
ularly built,  liaving  been  restored  in  modem 
stylo  after  a  great  conflagration  in  1780.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollens,  cotton,  linen, 
camlet,  porcelain,  stoneware,  tobacco,  leather, 
w>ap,  chocolate,  glue,  artificial  flowers,  musical 
instruments,  and  Are  engines,  iron  founderies, 
large  breweries  and  dyeing  establishments,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Its  old  castle 
dates  from  1080,  when  the  place  first  became  a 
town,  and  wasWstowed  on  the  baron  of  Keuss 
in  the  12th  century.  Tliree  railways  connect 
the  town  with  Zeitz,  Gossnitz,  and  Eichicht. 

GERAMB,  Ffrdlnand  df ,  baron,  a  Frendi  Trap- 
jMst,  lM)rn  in  Lyons,  April  17, 1772,  died  in  Rome, 
Mareh  IT),  is 48.  Ho  was  educated  in  Vienna, 
and  6erve<l  against  tlie  French  in  the  Austrian, 
Spjini-sii,  and  En^'li^h  armies.  lie  was  of  a  vio- 
lent temper,  and  fought  several  duels.     In  1812 


ho  was  in  LondoD,  and  his  creditor 
to  have  him  arrested,  but  he  harric 
dwelling,  hung  out  a  flag  inscribed  *'  2 
is  my  castle,"  and  resisted  fur  a  furti 
sheriff  and  his  deputies.  He  wa$  a 
sent  to  the  continent,  where  he  fell 
hands  of  Napoleon,  by  whose  onlen 
imprisoned  in  Vincennes  and  afti-r 
La  Force.  In  the  latter  prison  be 
bishop  of  Troyes,  and  thenceforwanl ) 
crated  his  life  to  religion,  joining  the 
order  some  time  after  his  release  {IS 
took  the  vows  in  1817  at  the  mou 
Port  du  Salut  near  Laval,  and  distl 
himself  so  greatly  by  his  piety  that 
appointed  procurator  general  of  the  oi 
1831  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  I  In 
and  in  1837  went  to  Rome.  His  PeU 
Jerusalem  et  au  mont  Sinai  ^n  183 
vols.,  Paois,  1886)  has  been  translated 
eign  languages,  and  passed,  like  his  Vi 
la  Traifpe  d  Rome  (1888),  and  otLo 
through  many  editiona. 

gIrANDO,  JMsrh  Marie  4e^  baron,  a 
philosopher  and   statesman,   bom  in 
Feb.  29,  1772,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  1 
He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
at  Lyons,  and  was  preparing  for  the  pri 
against  the  wislies  of  his  family  when  i 
olutionary  persecutions  of  ecclesiasties 
to  change  his  purpose.     When  in  1793 
tive  town  was  besieged  by  the  trooM 
convention,  he  took  arms  for  its  d 
made  prisoner,  and  narrowly  escapcu 
lie  entered  the  army,  bat  his  regimcni 
been  sent  to  Lyons,  he  was  there  reeo 
denounced,  and  obliged  to  .seek  safetj 
He  went  to  S  wltzerlaiid  and  thence  to  j 
was  employed  two  years  in  a  commefCM 
in  Naples.  In  1 797  he  retamed  to  Fnnci 
wanl  joined  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
garrison  at  Colmar  when  the  insti'tnte  w 
the  question :  **  What  is  the  influence  «■ 
the  formation  of  ideas?  "   De  Geraadc 
a  dissertation  oa  it,  and  learned         n 
received  the  prize  soon  after 
Zurich,  in  which  he  had 
to  Paris,  he  entered  the  au       iii  •» 
rior  under  Locien  BonaparKi       I 
secretary  general  of  that  de|N»       m 
Champagny  in  1804,  accompanied  uav 
in  1805,  was  appointed  master  *of 
1808,  was  afterward  engaged  in 
tion  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Papal  »< 
they  were  united  to  Frtnoe,  n      «b 
of  councillor  of  state  in  181a, 
pointed  governor  of  Catalonia  w  •< 
the  fall  of  the  empire  he  p         d 
but  for  having  be  ivv 

fence  of  the  MoscLc  uutj  j         ^ 

he  was  at  first  disc     led       »  ■     ■■ 
toration,  but  soon  a<      ikm  1 
council  of  state,  whwu  he  1 
rest  of  his  life.     In  1819  he  v        > 
of  lectures  before  the  facidty  ol 
on  public  and  adminiatrative  la«i  i 


t  1^3  anil  resnmcd  in  1638.  In 
rabud  to  tlie  peeraice.  Ilia  prin- 
lUU-ai  works  are :  I/ei  tijfnei  tt  de 
rr  roniiilirei  dam  leur$  rapporti 
'l».«To,Piiri9,lS00):  Delagenira- 
aiiminrn  hinnaine* {M^tWo,  1603); 
romparee  de*  tyttima  de  phtloio- 
6vi>,  I'nriJS  18'i3),uf  wliiclia  post- 
iiiu  appt^arixl  in  tho  tliird  edition 
n  1823  he  received  the  prize  of 
for  liifl  treatise  Hit  petfietivnnt' 
t  de  ndiiention  de»oi-memt  (trans- 
ncUsli,  UostoD,  1S30),  the  fanda- 
)f  wliich  i»  tliat  life  ia  a  discipline 
:  is  iH?rrcction.  The  five  leading 
^li  Hilii'it  tlie  will  are  sensations, 
loiitrlit,  dutf,  and  rcli(pon;  and 
iditioiiB  of  honnoniong  develop- 
>ve  uf  the  ftnod  [Tamonr  da  hitn) 
of  si'if-control.  Ilia  Vititeur  da 
received  the  prize  of  the  acad- 

In  1»'27  he  piibliHiicd  Le  lidu- 
•intn-miiett  de  nautante;  and  IQ 
il  IiIh  ImtUutet  du  droit  adminit- 
lit,  whi(!li  was  finished  by  Boo- 
Alfred  DIunche  (2d  ed.,  6  vols., 
hiirtly  before  his  death  ho  made 
)>h  Germnnr  and  Switzerland,  in 
dy  the  syiilem  of  hoBpitala  and 
ble  institutions. 

(Gr.  lipavm,  a  crane),  the  botani- 
one  trenus  and  the  piipnlar  name 
lunus  of  plantH  belon^ng  to  the 
ineett.  riiint:^  of  the  itenus  gera- 
hs  with  perennial,  biennial,  or  an- 
iterns  sivulk-n  hI  the  joints ;  leaves 
did  and  ]ialiii.ilily  lobed  or  dis- 
it  jicalks  tvrniinnl  or  lateral,  one- 
ercil ;  flowers  symiiiclrical,  parts 
Is  ci|iial;  stanicns  ten.  in  two  ee- 
unlcr  oQen  opjKwito  the  petals  and 
■nntintt  with  the  petalit  are  five 

U]>on  tlie  receptacle;  the  pistil  i 
e  iwo-ovuled  eai-puls  unite*)  to  a  i 

nf  the  axis.  i\*  the  pixtil  ma-  ; 
s  anil  the  attached  sly  lee  cloniratc  ! 
leiiited  fruit  abont  an  incii  and  a  \ 
ic  hcak-like  character  of  the  tVuit  [ 
)  popular  name  of  crancsbill,  and  i 
Itotnriical  nnnic  for  the  gcnns  also, 
ripe  the  carpels  break  uway  from 
xi^  tbe  small  oni^M>edcd  pods  re-  i 
cbfd  to  tbe  styk-ii.  the  separation  I 
from  below npnanl.  Six  species  I 
or  cranesbill  ure  found  east  of  the  | 
ad  a  few  others  are  iieculiar  to  the  i 
(if  onr  territory.  Tlie  onlyperen- 
ic  eastern  iipecies.  and  at  the  same 
cest  and  bi-it  known,  is  G.  maew  ■ 
ottml  eruneshill ;  itn  Ktem  is  about  j 
1,  each  of  iis  numerons  branches 
iifcht  purple  tlnwern  about  an  inch  i 
leaves  are  oImhiI  live-parteil,  with  ■ 
cnt  at  the  ends;  when  old  they  ! 
ive  whitish  bh  itches,  on  account  | 
t  very  conspicuous  character  the  : 
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specifio  name  was  given.  The  root  itoek  of 
tLis  plant  is  very  Mtringeot,  and  is  not  only 
a  popular  domeatic  remedy  in  diieasea  of  tbe 
boweb  and  other  cases  where  aatringents  ore 
required,  but  is  officinal  In  the  Unit«d  State* 
phumacopieia.    On  acconnt  of  Ita  aatringen- 


BpotWd  CnoMbID  (6«raBlaai 

oy  it  la  In  eome  places  called  alnm-root,  ■ 
name  which  properly  belongs  to  StHeiem, 
and  should  be  restricted  to  It.  Of  the  annual 
kinds  we  have  6.  Sciertianvm,  or  herb  Robert, 
a  beautiful  plant  common  in  onr  woods,  eepe- 
cially  among  rocka  and  in  the  rich  black  mould 
of  thrir  crevices,  where  ft  is  partially  duded. 
Ita  flowers,  though  small,  a""   —' 


H*tb  Bobtn  (Gnuhun  EobiftiuraD). 

prettily  striped  and  rosy,  and  its  foliage  ia  so 
delicately  cut  and  home  apoa  long  slender 
petiule^  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  gar* 
den,  especially  in  the  rockwork.  A  heavy  dla- 
Bgreeable  odor  is  however  emitted  from  tta 
leaves,  if  handled.    Freqaeatly  tn  ttw  antoma 
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the  leaves  are  euriouslv  dotted  with  minute 
black  specks,  the  perithecia  of  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus {ilothidea  Robert ianum),  Cr.  CnroJinia- 
num^  similar,  with  paler  flowers  and  scentless 
foliage,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  G,  dissee- 
tum,  occurs  in  waste  places  on  barren  soils,  and 
is  widely  ditlused.  G.  ])usinum  (small-flow- 
ered crnnesbill),  with  slender  stems,  rounded, 
five-parted,  kidney-formed  leaves,  and  small 
bluish-purple  petals,  has  been  found  in  waste 
places  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Tlie 
last  three  are  natives  of  Europe,  naturalized  in 
this  country.  Some  exotic  peremiial  species 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  the  commonest 
of  these  is  G.  snnguineum^  a  native  of  England, 
with  deep  crimson-purple  flowers  which  bloom 
nearly  all  summer ;  a  variety  of  this  is  known 
as  G,  LdtieastriaiHc.  G,  Ihtriciniu  G.praten9e^ 
and  a  few  others  are  also  grown.  The  anemone- 
leaved  geranium,  ^r.  anemonefoUum^  is  a  green- 
house species,  with  beautifully  divided  leaves, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Geranium  is 
the  name  po])ularly  given  to  the  species  and 
varieties  of  pelargonium^  so  generally  cultiva- 
ted. The  genus  pelargonium  difl'ers  from  ge- 
ranium in  several  characters,  the  most  obvious 
(►f  which  are  the  half-shrubby  character  of 
the  stems  and  the  somewhat  irregular  flowers. 
One  of  the  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  has 
its  base  prolonged,  which  runs  down  on  one  side 
of  the  pedicle  or  flower  stalk  as  an  adherent 
8i)ur,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  cross  section  of  the 
pedicle ;  the  two  petals  nearest  this  sepal  are 
often  different  from  the  others  in  size  and 
shape ;  stamens  that  bear  anthers  usually  seven, 
nhvuys  less  than  ten;  pistil  as  in  geranium. 
The  name,  as  with  geranium^  is  suggested  by 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  the  bill 
of  a  bird,  but  iu  this  case  it  is  the  stork  in  place 
of  the  crane  (Gr.  ne?.apy6c^  a  stork).  There  are 
no  more  popular  tender  plants  than  the  vari- 
ous pelargoniums,  whether  for  window  culture, 
summer  bedding  plants,  or  choice  ornaments  to 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse.  Though  the 
name  geranium  applied  to  them  is  incr»rrect,  it 
has  become  so  firmly  attached  by  long  usage 
that  no  change  is  ]>rol  ^able.  As  with  many  other 
plants  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  the 
])ehirgoniums  have  become  so  mixed  by  hybrid- 
izing, crossing,  and  sporting,  that  it  is  generally 
dirticult  to  <letermine  the  si)ecies  from  which 
they  (►rigirrated.  The  Cape  of  (lood  Hope  has 
furnished  a  large  mjyority  of  the  species,  a  few 
only  having  come  from  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
A  scientific  cla»isifi(ation  being  impracticable, 
it  will  serve  our  ])urj)ose  to  group  them  after 
the  manner  of  the  ri(.)rist.  The  scented  pelargo- 
niums include  a  number  that  have  fragrant  fo- 
liage and  generally  inconspicuous  flowers.  The 
best  known  is  the  rose  geranium.  P,  capita- 
turn,  which  is  prohably  the  oldest  sj)ecies  in  cul- 
tivati<»n,  it  having  been  carried  t<>  England 
in  lOHo;  its  lobed,  downy,  pleasantly  scented 
leaves  are  well  known;  there  is  a  variety  with 
the  leaves  edged  with  white.  The  peppennint 
geranium  is  1\  tomtntoium  ;  the  nutmeg-scent- 


ed, P.  odoraUmmwm ;  and  tbe  peuDirv 
scented,  P.  exstipulatum*  The  ivy-Uavc<i 
largoniums  form  a  very  distinct  gToaf«.  • 
guished  by  tbcir  smootli,  fleshy  lea\ci.  ^ 
like  those  of  the  ivy,  and  their  vr^k 
trailing  stems;  tliey  are  mainly  derived! 
P.  peltatum  and  P.  later ipes,  li^'iiLln  i 
years  great  improvement  has  b^en  xiuid 
this  class,  and  they  now  present  a  gri:&;  ri; 
in  foliage  and  flowers;  their  prostrate  i 
especially  adapts  them  to  cnltivation  in  t 
and  hanging  baskets.  Florista'  pelarv&ii 
or  show  pelorgoniams  as  they  are  (•t'trn  n 
have  rounded  leaves  and  flowers,  ut^eo  «c 
what  irregular,  of  the  greatest  beaaty  vf  < 
and  markings;  they  have  resulted  fn>ui  '» 
continued  crossings,  and  their  origia  i^  !<• 
scuro  that  recent  French  writers  d»iuc  ti 
all  P.  hortulanomm^  the  pelargoniiixu  of 
gardeners.  This  class  is  only  seen  izi  ] 
tion  in  greenhouses,  and  it  requires^  gre^  < 


Scirlet  OenBiam  (PektfOBtBB  )mq\ 

and  skill  to  make  a  fine  show  of  tbem. 
then  have  a  large  class  that  flower  tndoon 
winter,  and  are  turned  out  into  the  lMkid«r 
summer,  where  they  are  naed  in  niaisM«  to  i 
duce  fine  efiects  by  their  flowers  or  fu 
the  foliage  of  these  has  an  uopleaccint  < 
and  some  of  them  are  popnlarlj  known  » 
geraniums.    The  old  scarlet  geranium.  P. 
quinant,  and  tbe  horseshoe  geranium,  P.  cm 
are  the  principal  species  from  vhioh  this  c 
originated;  the  flowers  range  from  wLiti 
the  most  dazzling  scariet  and  dark  ct 
of  late  a  number  with  doable  flowen^  ha^v  ■ 
introduced ;  their  foliage  is  often  higUj 
mental,  it  being  variegated  with  white,  je 
pink,  and  other  shades        n  the  green. 
tlorists  do  not  agree  in  u       «*iv 
these  varieties ;  th^  pr 
nosegay,  zonale,  bn»is^«i  |      i 
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tricolors,  and  K"ld  and  rilver  manrined.  Some 
of  the  tricolora.  of  which  "Mr*.  Pollock  "may 
be  taken  as  the  tjp«,  have  leavM  beaatifbllr 
colored  i  but  thcM  do  not  floarisb  well  tn  our 
hot  saromers,  and  are  only  seen  in  perfection 
whtn  grown  under  glass.    Pelargoniums  grow 
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readily  from  seed,  and  if  Btart«d  early  in  a 
botbed  the  plants  may  be  bad  In  bloom  the 
same  s«aaoo;  the  plants  have  aoch  a  mixed 
and  varied  ancestry  that  seeds  fhno  almost  any 
of  our  cultivated  kinds  are  likely  to  prodnce 
plants  different  from  the  immediate  parent. 


rin  flniM  (Endlom  draMriam). 

Those  wbo  cninuK  in  the  production  of  new 
varietio''  ])rncti!it;  careful  crossing,  using  the  pol- 
len of  one  variety  upon  the  pitrtij  of  another  In 
tbo  a<inal  way.  The  varieties  are  perpetuated  hy 
propntnktinc  from  cutlintn,  wbicli  readily  t4tke 
root;  Ihv  commercial  dorists  propagate  them 
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all  winter  for  the  spring  sale*;  the  a 
can  readily  mnltiply  them  in  the  open  gronitd 
after  the  hot  weather  of  snmmer  is  over.  Ont- 
tinga  two  to  six  inches  long,  planted  in  a  shady 
place,  will  toon  take  root  and  make  good 
plants  fur  winter  blooming;  if  the  stems  from 
which  the  cntdngs  ore  to  be  taken  are  voir 
snccnlent,  they  should  be  cut  half  or  two  thirds 
through,  and  when  the  wonnded  surface  bu 
dried  the  cutting  can  be  entirely  remored. — 
Erodmm  (Gr.  i(iuii6t,  a  heronj  is  a  geOQS  doMly 
related  to  geranium,  from  which  it  principally 
differs  in  oaring  the  leaves  pinnately  instead 
of  palmately  divided,  and  in  the  twisting  of  the 
styles  when  in  fhiit  they  break  away  ftrom  the 
beak-like  receptacle.  The  plant*  are  moatly 
natires  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  there  b 
one  species  indigenons  to  Texas,  B.  Ttrantnt. 
The  only  erodium  ot  ap«oial  interest  is  E.  eieu- 
tariam,  which  la  apann^y  naturalized  in  some 
of  the  eastern  states,  and  abundantly  so  on 
the  Paeifio  coast,  where  it  Is  of  great  service 
as  a  forage  plant,  its  young  growth  frimishlng 
a  bit«  to  the  cattle  when  tliero  is  bnt  little  else 
for  them  to  eat.  It  is  known  as  pin  grasa, 
and  also  by  the  Mexican  name  of  a(^laria, 

CEKilol  the  mm^  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catbolio  church,  and  founder  of  the  order  of 
knigbts  hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   (See  Saiiit  Johx  or  Jasteiuiit.j 

cftUBD,  CWt  JaltB  BsA,  a  French  officer, 
bom  at  I^ans,  Var,  June  14, 1817,  drowned 
in  Africa  Id  Beptember,  16M.  Enlisting  In 
the  ^Mhia,  he  landed  in  Africa  in  1&42,  and  two 
years  later  killed  his  flrrt  lion.  In  all  he  killed 
S6.  On  bis  return  to  France  he  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  La  ehatte  a»  lUm 
(l6S6)extiQinirdUtaeHrdtliontClSli6).  The 
latter  work  has  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  "  Gerard  the  Lion  Killer." 
He  afterward  proposed  to  explore  the  Kong 
range  in  western  Guinea,  which  had  not  yet 
been  visited  hy  any  European,  titarting  fhm 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  ISfln.  he  attempt- 
ed to  pmetrmte  into  the  interior  of  Aft4ea 
tbronm  Dahomey.  Failing  in  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sierra  Leone,  whence  an  Engliah 
man-of-war  took  bim  to  the  river  Oallinas.  He 
started  ag^  for  the  interior,  bat  having  been 
plundered  of  his  bt^gage  he  reaolved  to  return 
to  Sierra  Leone.  While  croaaing  the  river  Jong 
be  was  drowned. 

SnUlO,  BItaN  mntn,  eonnt,  a  French 
marshal,  bwn  at  DamVlllera,  April  4, 1TT3,  died 
in  Paris,  April  IT,  ISBS.  He  enlisted  In  1701 
as  a  private,  served  nnder  Dumonriei  and 
Joardan,  and  obtained  acoloneloy  in  imo.  Ho 
distinguished  himself  at  Ansterlitx,  Halle,  Jena, 
and  Wagram,  reoeiving  aa  reward  for  hU  aar- 
vioes  tlie  rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  a  bar- 
ony. After  aerrice  In  Portugal  and  Spain,  he 
joined  the  Rusrian  eiqwlttion,  and  as  general 
of  diviskHi  evinced  unfaltering  encr^^  during 
the  retreat  ftam  Voeoow.  He  was  aerervly 
wounded  la  the  campaign  of  1818,  and  in  1814 
fought  Booceasfiilly  against  the  invading  troopa. 
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DuriDg  the  campaign  of  181B  he  was  pinced 
unUer  tliv  cominntid  of  Groiicliy,  whu  liud  ur- 
diTB  to  provent  the  PrusBiaua  from  joininff 
the  Eii|*liiih  army  undvr  ^VvltiiiKton.  Un  the 
ninnitii^  of  Jiin«  18,  lienring  the  report  of  fiin- 
non,  he  stronftlf  ur)tud  a  inurirh  toward  Water- 
loo, hut  vrao  overruk-d.  On  the  fall  of  KaiH>- 
Icon,  <iL-rurd  1k-ft  Friince,  Had  did  rut  rctum 
tilUSlT.  In  1822  hu  vea  eluetcd  deputr,  took 
Ilia  Beat  anions  tho  op]H)sitiDn  nieiiihers.  nod 
was  rcC'luctcd  in  ItQJ  and  1827.  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  Hucce!>s  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  after  Ireinf;  uiiniiiter  of  war  for  three 
months,  ret-niered  the  chauil>cr  of  deputii-s. 
Ilnring  been  |iNi:note(l  to  the  rank  of  nianthal, 
Iio  waH  in  iSSl  iiitrueted  with  tlie  command 
of  the  French  army  sent  to  i>rotect  IU-l>cium 
aiiainst  Holland.  In  1832  he  eoinmanded  at 
tiie  siege  of  Antwerp,  which  he  forced  to  ca- 
{litDJate,  Dec.  2».  lu  1834  he  a^in  bM  for 
tlireo  moutlia  the  otHce  of  minister  of  war. 
Jlewasniadu  count  in  1813,  peer  in  183S,  grand 
chancellor  of  the  lefpon  of  honor  in  IHS.j,  eoin- 
inunder  general  of  the  national  guards  of  the 
Seine  in  1838.  and  senator  in  IS'fi. 

(ifSARD,  FnmfM  P»nl  Slnra,  haron,  & 
French  painter,  horn  in  Home  in  ]TT<J,  died  in 
I'arin,  Jan.  11,  1837.  Ho  entered  tho  Htudio 
of  I>avid  in  178G ;    in 

1702  ho  TiMtcd  Italy,  ..  i-^ 

but  soon  returned,  and 
exhibitetl  in  1705  his 
lirstgrcBt  picture,  "Ito- 
lisanns."  "Tlie  Three 
Apes,"  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche,"  "Oasian,"  and 
tho  "  Battle  of  Auster- 
litz,"  w  hie  1 1  appeared 
ID  sueces:»ion  from  181111 
to  181(1,  establisljcd  his 
fame.  The  last  waa  ap- 
plauded for  its  accuracy 
and  beanty  by  Kapo- 
leon,  who,  as  well  as 
ni>arly  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  had  their 
]iort  raiti  painted  liyGe- 
Rird.  At  the  coininand 
of  I..  .iiisXVlII.  he  exe- 
cuted in  1817  his  "En- 
try of  llenrv  IV.  into 
Paris."      Ilia    "  Louis 

XIV.  dit'laring  his  grandson  Philip  of  An,i"u 
KiTig  of  SiNiin"  appeared  in  tho  public  eslii- 
bilioii  of  1828 :  and  his  "  Coronation  of  Charles 
X."  in  that  of  182!*.  Vn.ler  I.nuis  Philippe  he 
executed  various  important  works  in  the  halls 
of  the  historical  nius«.-iim  at  Versailles  and  in 
tho  cQ|i<)la  of  the  Pantheon.  The  latter,  eom- 
plele<l  in  lS3i>,  were  the  last  of  hi*  perform- 
ances. DuriiiL'  his  career,  besides  So  iiistoricnl 
pictures  siiirie  of  which  are  c.f  very  large  di- 
men-iinna,  he  painted  nearlr  itoi)  porrrailB. 

UEBJlSU  IIK  MXV.U.  (U£r.^ri>  Laiii:i-n:b),  a 
Fr..neb  autli<.r.  born  in  Paris,  Mnv  21,  1»II8. 
diL-d  there.  .r:iii.  -24.  1855.     Ik-  pubhslied  when 
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18  years  old  a  series  of  poems  entitled  ttifim 
nationala,  and  in  1838  a  new  truwlatia  tf 
Fauil.  Ue  wrote  drama*  either  bj  hiniivtf  « 
in  conjunction  with  Alesandre  l>n]nas.  tAc  J 
which,  Uo  Burrtart,  waa  pnbli«lied  in  leU 
with  notes.  In  1850,  in  conjnnctio)  vsi 
Jlery,  he  produced  Lt  chariot  d'enfont.  ■  niH- 
rical  translation  of  an  iDdiaa  drama,  and  i 
Beries  of  philoHOpbictJ  and  biographical  mmji 
npon  eccentric  characters,  entitled  Zm  iJit- 
millet,  ou  la  jrrieaneun  du  sochi/imu  (IGii 
Un  the  morning  following  the  anniTeTsur  ■/ 
the  death  of  Jenny  Colon,  an  actrcw  wbuab 
loved  devotedly,  he  was  found  Langing  Ml 
dead  In  the  street. 

UESABDMEB,  Utmi,  or  Onwli,  a  tonrf 
France,  in  the  department  of  Vcofna,  on  tk 
margin  of  Lake  G^rardiner,  near  the  l^ma 
frontier,  22  m.  S.  E.  of  £pinal ;  pop.  in  lUk 
e,225.  It  covers  a  considerable  eitcW  4 
ground,  Uie  houses  mostly  standing  in  gudoa 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  cheese,  knownuGt- 
rom6  cheese.  Lake  G^rardmer  it  the  mk 
licautitnl  of  the  inland  waters  of  Fnwe;  il  ■ 
oval  in  shape,  about  1|  tn.  long,  and  trmmi 
by  the  river  Valogne. 

CfSlSi,  or  Grim  (now  Jenik),  a  ndoti  (i? 
of  Palestine,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  nda 
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^  Decaiiolis,  6fi  m.  N.  E.  of  J 

I  opposite  slopes  <^  two  hiU^  betwan  i 

<  Hows  the  river  Eeraan.    The  mcMt  iataiMiit 

of  its  remains  extend  along  the  right  hank  ■ 

the  stream,  and  comprise  a  C«vintfaian  lo^^ 
\  and  triumphal  arch,  five  or  riz  <itbcr  Umm^ 

and  two  tbeatret,  all  of  marbla;  •  nsHMoh 
I  or  artificial  barin  for  the  MfKaieMMiaB  tf  M 
i  fights ;  and  a  fmall  tatnala,  wilk  a  amiUnit 
i  [onic  colonnade  from  wlifch«iHM>.llBidilifc 
'.  rows  of  colnnuM,  trarotMa  Am  dtj.  At  iW< 
>  angles  with  this  art  this*  otharMiMt^alU 
I  of  relies  of  andent  grwtWMi,    Tb««miriiri 

walks  for  foot  pasaen^en  nn  itfbw^  mk^  «M> 
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mtro.conrw  still  shows  marks  of  chariot 
H.  The  wall-*,  which  are  pierced  by  three 
lented  ixatewnys,  and  flanked  by  occasional 
:ii,  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  Outside 
extensive  necropolis;  200  yards  N.  E.  is 
e  reserv<nr,  and  near  it  can  be  traced  an 
net.     The  river  and  valley  are  crossed 

0  bridges.  There  are  two  grand  baths, 
iscriptitms,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Anto- 

Piiis,  but  in  general  much  defaced,  are 
rith  in  all  directions.'  Mention  of  Gerasa 
t  made  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  King 
nder  Jaimieus,  after  sulxluing  Pella,  at- 

1  and  ca)>tured  it,  about  85  B.  C.  It  is 
ed  to  by  (ireek  and  Roman  writers,  but 
tails  of  its  history  are  given.  After  the 
n  conquests  in  the  East  the  district  around 
a  became  one  of  their  favorite  colonies. 
i  l>urned  bv  the  Jews  at  the  commence- 

m 

of  their  war  with  the  Romans,  and  taken 
by  Annius,  one  of  Vespasian's  generals, 
a  century  later  it  attaine<l  its  greatest 
.*ritv.  On  the  rise  of  Christianity  it  be- 
the  seat  of  a  1>isho]).  In  1132  Baldwin 
|)tured  it  and  destroyed  the  castle. 
[bo I.     See  .Iekboa. 

WHU  llyarlathf  SiglMBMd,  a  Savoyard  T>hi- 
ler,  iiorn  at  Sanioens,  June  23,  1718,  uied 
me.  Au;r.  12,  1802.  He  became  a  Barna- 
Ptudietl  theology  in  Bologna,  won  the 
<«hip  of  Cardinal  Lambertini,  afterward 
Bene<lict  XIV.,  and  became  professor  of 
ophy  at  Macerata,  at  Casale,  and  finally 
rin.  Refusing  the  dignity  of  general  of 
der,  he  U'came  tutor  to  the  prince  of 
lont,  afterward  Charles  Emanuel  IV.  of 
lia,  the  rich  abbey  c>f  Chiusa  being  given 
vhose  revenues  he  devoted  to  charity. 
rst  works  were  f^hiirciMtrmenU  »ur  la 
I  et  hi  dicisihiUte  iJe  Vetenihie  geometrique 
I,  1741),  and  ImmatfrUiUtf  d^  Vdme  </#- 
ef  con  t re  Locke  (1747).  To  these  works 
?de<i  almost  every  year  until  his  death 
\  in  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  on  <)ues- 

of  theology,  pliilosophy,  physical  or 
»matical  science,  an<l  sociology.  He  was 
k1  a  cardinal  in  petto  by  Clement  XIV., 
»rticially  proclaimed  as  such  in  1777  by 
VI.  Ai)pointed  prefect  of  the  Propa- 
,  j»rotcctor  of  the   Maronites,  and   cor- 

of  oriental  publications  he  led  in  Rome 
of  the  nio'it  hiborious  |)ovi*rty.  He  sold 
rary  in  170h  in  order  to  support  himself, 
ed  rius  VI.  to  Siena,  and  would  have 
unaniuioU'ilv  chosen  bv  the  conclave  as 
<'ce^s<»r,  if  the  fact  of  his  l>eing  a  native 
voy.  tlien  a  j».irt  of  France,  had  not 
1  Austria  X^^  oppose  him.     His  complete 

Were  ]>ul.li«ih«d  in  Rome  (2t>  vols.  8vo, 
'21).  An  e<liti«»n  of  his  s*»]ect  works  in 
s.  wa^  l»e::nn  in  Paris  in  lS2r»,  but  only  2 
lave  appeared.  In  l^f^Oligne  publi.'thed 
rtion  of  his  theological  works  in  1  vol. 

^vo. 

;ll^,  Plerrf  Mr«Ui<,  a  French  phy>iolo(rist, 
t  Ltnlie^.  Anl>e.  Miv  1, 17l>7,  died  in  Paris, 

vol..  \  II. — 17 


March  18, 1866.  In  1884  he  became  profesior 
in  the  Paris  faculty  of  medicine,  ana  in  1887 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine. His  treatment  of  physiology  was  tys- 
tematic  rather  than  experimental,  and  he  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  degree  the  doctrine  of  the 
so-called  vital  properties  residing  in  as  many 
different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
accounted  directly  for  the  phenomena  of  life, 
without  any  reference  to  the  action  of  physical 
or  chemical  forces.  His  publications  were  nu- 
merous and  varied  in  character,  roost  of  them 
appearing  in  the  medical  journals  or  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  academy  of  medicine.  He  also 
wrote  Anatomie  dts  formm  extSrieurei,  appli- 
quee  d  la  peinture,  d  la  $eulpture  ei  d  la  cAi- 
rurffie  (1 829) ;  Traite  det  hanaaae»  et  dm  patue" 
mentB  (1887-'9) ;  Phyiologie  phiUfophique  dm 
$ensation$  et  de  VintelUgenee  (1846) ;  and  C%i- 
rurgie  pratique,  uncompleted  (1851-*6). 

GEIFALCOM,  or  JfrfUfM.    See  Falcoit. 

CElHAtDy  E4ur4,  a  German  arclueologist, 
bom  in  Posen,  Nov.  29,  1795,  died  May  12, 
1867.  Resigning  a  profesaorsliip  at  Breslau  on 
account  of  weak  eyes,  be  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
resided  16  years  in  Rome.  He  was  engaged  on 
Platner^s  Beeehreihung  der  Stadt  Rom^  planned 
by  Niebuhr,  and  then  directed  by  Bunsen,  for 
which  he  undertook  to  furnish  a  complete  ac- 
count of  tlie  sources  of  knowledge  concerning 
ancient  Roman  to]>ography,  under  the  title  of 
Seriptarm  de  Region  thus  Urbie.  When  in  1828 
the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  visited  Italy,  Ger- 
hard accompanied  him  to  Xaplea,  and  obtained 
his  protection  for  the  Institute  di  eorriepon* 
denea  areheologiea^  founded  at  Rome,  of  which 
Gerhard  was  director  until  his  return  to  Prus- 
sia in  1887.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
archaeologist  of  the  royal  museum  at  Ikirlin, 
professor  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  are:  Ant  ike  Bildwerl^ 
(Stuttgart,  1827-*44,  with  140  copperplate  il- 
lustrations);  Aveerieeene  Grieehiaehe  Vaeen* 
hilder  (4  vols.,  Beriin,  1889-'58,  with  830 
plates);  Grieehierhe  vnd  Etmskisehe  Trinh^ 
MAa^(1840);  Etruehieehe  vnd  Campanieeks 
Vaeenbilder  (1843);  Trinkaehalen  ynd  G^iime 
(2  parts,  1848-'60) ;  and  Ueher  die  Berwtm-^ 
hilder  auf  Griechieehen  Fa^eii  (1^56). 

GESHiRDT,  ClarlM  lYMric,  a  French  chem- 
ist bom  in  Strasburg,  Aug.  21,  1816,  died 
there,  Aug.  19,  1866.  The  son  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  chemical  produeta,  be  studied  in  1836 
in  Ucbig*s  Uhoratory  at  Giesaen.  and  in  1844 
was  appointed  professor  at  Montpellier,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  He  retume<l  to  Parii 
and  established  a  private  laboratory,  in  which 
he  continued  his  researches  till  1866,  publish* 
ing  papers  upon  homologous  series,  the  theorj 
of  types,  the  anhydrous  acids,  and  the  starch- 
es. In  1856  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistrj 
and  pharmacy  at  Strasburg.  AuMing  his  moat 
important  publications  is  the  Traite  de  ekimi§ 
organ ique  (4  voK  8vo,  1853-^6),  upon  which  be 
was  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  in 
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which  ho  presents  a  complete  acconnt  of  the 
actuul  proj:ri.'3s  of  orjrauic  (jheinistrv.  The 
work  was  intended  as  au  appendix  to  Ber- 
zelius's  Chiinie  mineruh'. 

(;EKIIiRl)T,  Pail,  a  (iennan  poet  and  theolo- 
gian, born  at  (irafenhainichen,  near  Wittenberg, 
March  12,  lG(i7,  died  at  Lttbben,  June  7,  1670. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  till  in  1G51  lie  became 
pastor  at  Mittcnwalde,  a  jiosition  which  he 
exchantred  in  1057  for  that  of  deacon  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  BerUn.  lie  was  there 
at  the  head  of  the  strict  Lutherans  against 
the  syncretism  cjf  Calixtus  and  his  followers, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  diaconate  because  he 
refused  to  obey  the  edict  of  1604  forbidding 
eitlier  party  to  defame  the  other  in  the  pulpit 
or  tax  it  with  heresy.  In  January,  1607,  ho 
was  reinstated  in  his  office,  but  resigned  the 
following  month,  and  in  1008  became  arch- 
deacon in  Lubben.  He  is  esteemed  the  author 
of  the  best  German  hynms  after  those  of 
Luther;  several  of  them  were  translated  by 
John  Wesley,  and  are  found,  in  part  at  least, 
in  the  Methodist  hymn  book.  In  Germany 
they  Were  tirst  collected  under  the  title  of 
GtMLche  Andachten  in  120  Liedtrn  (Berlin, 
1000),  and  many  of  them  are  contained  in 
most  of  the  Protestant  hymn  books  in  Ger- 
many. Of  their  numerous  editions,  the  best  is 
that'<»f  Philipp  Wackernagel  (Stuttgart,  1843). 

G^RK'AILT,  Jeai  Loiis  Thf«d«re  Andr^,  a 
French  painter,  born  in  Kouen  in  1790,  died  in 
Paris  Jan.  18,  1824.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Vernet  and  of  (iu6rin,  and  his  first  pictures, 
the  ''Guide  of  the  Imperial  Guard  in  1812" 
and  the  *'  Wounded  Cuirassier,"  were  well  re- 
ceived. In  1810  ho  went  to  Italy,  and  in 
1810,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  exhibited  the 
"  Baft  of  the  Medusa,"  a  very  dramatic  scene, 
execute<l  in  the  most  powerful  style,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
French  school. 

GEKLiCU,  Otto  TOD,  a  German  theologian, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1801,  died  there,  Oct.  24, 
184l>.  lie  held  various  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  not  long  before  his  death  became  professor 
at  Berlin.  He  published  several  works,  prom- 
inent among  which  are  a  commentary  on  the 
Scrij)tures,  known  as  the  Gerlach^«che  Bihtl^ 
which  was  continued  after  his  death  by  Schmie- 
der.  Ho  also  edited  An/ftnthl  ron  Luthrr$ 
Scfiri/frn  (24  v<»ls.,  Berlin,  1840-48).— His 
ehler  l)n)ther,  Ernst  Lri»Nvi<»,  born  in  Berlin, 
Mardi  7,  171'."),  is  prominent  as  an  ultra-con- 
servative journalist  and  ])olitician,  and  as  the 
parliamentary  leader  of  tlie  high-church  party 
in  Prussia. 

CKKMi.X  CATIIOLU-S  (Jh>iUrhhithoHl'eu\  a 
relijrious  den(»mination,  formed  in  1844  by  se- 
Cf>sion  from  the  Bonian  Catholic  church  of 
(iennany.  It  owed  its  ori;:in  mainly  to  a  let- 
ter written  Oct.  1,  1K44,  hy  Johannes  Kongo, 
an  excommunicated  priest  of  Silesia,  to  Bisho]> 
Artioldi  of  Treves,  in  wl.'ch  the  exhibition  of 
the  hnly  coat  of  Troves  was  called  an  idola- 
truu>  K■^tival,  and  tlie  l»i>hop  was  called  ui>on 


to  suppress  it.     In  the  Pmaeiaii  pro 
PoseD  another  Catholic  priest,  Jukwim 
had  already  declared  on  Aug.  22  hi» 
from  the  Koman  Catholic  churcli,  and  kad  i 
tempted  the  foundation  of  a  Ckri»tiui 
Catholic  congre^tion.     AAer  the  po 
of  the  letter  of  Konge  thefl«i  two  nnitru, 
number  of  congregations,  who  called 
selves  German  GatboHcA,   sprang  nji  > 
a  short  time.    The  ,^*  Confesc>ioQ  of  S^ 
malil,'^  drawn  up  bj  Czen^  rejectee 
ceptioD  by  the  priests  alone  of  the  Lur^  *  ■ 
per  in  both  kinds,  the  canonization  snd  in 
cation  of  saints,  indulgences  and  na 
fasting,  the  use  of  the  Latin  langiu 
service,  the  cclibacj  of  priests,  the  yr 
of  mixed  marriages,  the  supremacy  of  Iu«m 
and  other  pcnnts.      They  retained 
sacraments  and  the  niac«,  which  the*  c 
ted  in  the  vernacular  language.    Tbc 
fession  of  Brcslan,^^  which  set  forth  the  « 
of  Konge,  also  claimed  free  inv*         ti 
Bible  and  freedom  of  belief  for  c^ 
al  member.    A  council  which  met  •&  i 
March  22,  1846,  adopted  a  new  cre^d 
based  on  the  '^  Confession  of  Breslan.*" 
this  time  the  principles  of  German  ( 
Hpread  very  rapidly.     The  attitude  ui  %m 
ernments  with  regard  to  it  was  Ten 
In  Austria  and  Bavaria  it  was  even 
to  use  the  name.    A  serious  ob 
growth  of  the  now  religious  den  m 

found  in  their  internal  disscnsic         « 
been  from  the  beginning  a  radical  ui 
between  Ronge  and  Czerski.    The  1 
in  general  with  the  doctrines  of  or 
cstontism,  while  tlie  former  m     *oi 
all  the  views  of  the  Protestant  Atib 
Czerski  issued  a  circular  (*^New  Coiii 
Schneidemt&hl-^*)  against  those  who 
divinity  of  Jesus  ChrisL     An  at  ■■ 

the  two  parties  on  a  comm       j 
made  in  an  assembly  at  Rawie^  <:<■■■■ 
but  it  had  not  the  desired  effect.    The  r 
tions  of  1848  seemed  to  be  very  lave 
some  additions  were  made  to  their  ci 
tions  in  Austria  and  Bavaria;  but . 
suppression  German  Catholicism  was; 
hibitcd  in  those  countries.     The  mo 
of  Leipsic,  which  met  in  May,  11 
transferred  to  KAthen  on  accooni  « 
ference  of  the  police ;  it  proposed 
witli  the  Free  coDgre^ti<      .  which  i 
themselves  by  secession  Aa<  mr 

churches,  and  the  ele     >n  Oa  ^y 
committee  from  both  <  ^Mkm 

to  act  as  a  presiding  bu«ru  1 

a  triennial  diet,  which  i        ■     •       w  wi 
but  it  did  not  meet.    In  ■        ,         ,  dbi 
Kontatives  of  tlie  Ger         ^athcMid 
congregations  met  at  vi  «  ■ 

between  the  two  parties  %■■ 
name  of  Bnnd  /reiniifiSmr 
1862,  however,  they  were 
the  minority  of  the  ( 
the  national  ProCes 
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hUtory  of  Gi*rman  Catholicism  is  piven  by  |  whom  he  cf^lls  Celts;  hut  ho  mentions  the 
Kainpo,  irtnrh'u'hte  der  relijimtn  B^'treginujea  \  Geniianic  Qnadi  and  Marconiauni  as  tribes  of 
dtr  nenern  Ztit  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  i852-'0n).  ;  them.  It  is*  evident  that  the  Greek  writers 
GIJlMA^jlC  KICKS  AND  LiXGl'AGES.  Before  often  speak  (»f  (Germans  as  Celts  or  (falatians. 
the  i>olitiral  history  of  Germany  bejran,  or  a  dis-  Strabo  desi^ates  the  Gennans  as  Cello-Scy- 
tinct  (teriiiaii  nation  appeared,  Germanic  races  thians,  meaning  a  people  neither  Celtic  norScy- 
moulded  the  political  or^iuiizations  of  the  >  thic.  The  uncertainty  of  the  CJreek  and  early 
north  an<l  west  of  Eurojie,  and  (rermanic  hm-  Roman  writers  concerning  them  renders  it 
guaires  either  su{>ersi'ded  or  modified  the  speech  pretnimahle  that  the  Germans  lived  before  the 
of  the  ])revious  inhabitants.  Ethnolofjrists  time  of  the  Cimbric  migrations  isolated  from 
sometimes  classify  the  Germanic  races  under  '  their  nei;;hbors  to  the  south  and  west,  while 
the  generic  name  of  Teutons,  as  a  main  divi-  ,  the  correlation  of  the  two  linguistic  gjoups 
BionoftheSlavo-Crcrmanic  branch  of  the  Aryan  |  seems  to  indicate  that  they  lived  in  constant 
or  Indo-European  family  of  nations.  The  term  intercourse  with  the  Slavs.  In  the  2d  century 
Teutonic,  in  this  wider  sense,  is  chiefly  used  by  H.  C.  the  Germanic  races  became  the  dominant 
£n};h>h  writers,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  (rer-  element  in  western  and  central  Europe.  The 
man  (rrrmauisch  (Fr.  girmauique),  in  contra-  first  historical  mi^rration  started  from  the  Cim- 
distinetion  to  DenUrk  (Fr.  allmmnd)^  in  the  brie  peninsula,  whence  the  tribes  composing 
narrower  sense,  and  is  thus  often  use<l  in  this  it  were  indiscriminately  calle<l  Cimbri.  Other 
work.  They  distinguish  three  groups :  Scandi-  i  mii^rations  of  the  sjime  periml  took  their  rise  in 
naviaus,  (roths,  and  Ciermans.  The  Scandina-  ,  the  repon  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  name  of  Teu- 
vians  ocoufjy  Norway  au<l  Sweden  (excepting  tons  was  jriven  to  the  tribes  figuring  in  these, 
the  territory  of  the  Lapps),  the  Danish  isles,  ami  ,  The  Celts  previously  moved  to  the  west  and 
the  peniii^^uhi  of  Jutland.  The  Goth.o,  now  .  south,  but  many  of  them  had  retraceil  their 
extinct.  Were  subdivided  into  Ostrogoths  and  |  ste[)S,  and  migrate<l  with  (iermanic  races  from 
Visigoths,  or  Eastern  and  Western  Goths.  The  west  to  east.  This  mixed  |K.*ople  ap[>eared 
Germans  are  subdivided  into  two  grou])S,  the  under  Cambaules  and  Cerethrius  in  Tlirace, 
northern  and  southern,  or  Low  and  High  Ger-  and  after  the  diss(»lution  of  the  Macedonian 
mans,  and  are  f<.)und  principally  in  (iermany,  '  empire  under  Brennus  in  Macetlonia  amX 
tile  Xetlierlaiiils,  En^dand,  the  United  States,  (freece,  and  under  Leonnarius  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  British  colonies.  There  are  manv  hv-  The  torrent  of  Cimbri  and  Teutons  which 
pother<es  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  nished  over  the  Alps  at  the  cb»se  of  the  -d 
German.  Some  imthorities  derive  it  from  the  century  B.  C.  failed  to  weaken  the  Romans  in 
old  ili::h  German  fjer^  spear  or  javelin,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  northern  Italy  and 
consider  the  Girmaui  of  the  ancients  as  tlie  lllvria.  Germanic  tribes  were  for  centuries 
equivalent  of  (rcr/tmnnen  or  men  armed  with  put  to  their  utmost  to  ])revent  the  furtiier  ad- 
such  weapons.  Others  derive  it  from  the  vance  to  the  north  of  their  sijuthern  enemies. 
Celtic  f/ainn  or  (/arm,  noise,  a!id  understand  Ca'sar  and  Tacitus  are  the  most  valuable  au- 
it  to  reter  to  the  ancient  (rernian  practice  of  thorities  u|K)n  the  condition  of  the  western  dis- 
shoutimr  in  battle.  The  modern  German  word  .  tricts  of  (rormanv  in  their  time.  Ciesar  states 
Deu**t'}i  is  held  by  souie  to  be  a  modification  that  the  Rhine  was  the  eastern  boimdary  of 
of  the  name  Teut,  Tuisco,  or  Tuisto,  a  mythicid  Gaul,  antl  affirms  that  in  Switzerland,  southern 
ancestor  of  the  (rermans;  others  trace  it  to  ,  Alsiice,  near  the  upper  Mt>si'lle,  and  on  the 
dUt,  old  Iliu'li  (rcrman  d'wU  lK*rtaining  to  the  ,  shores  of  the  strait  of  Dover,  there  were  only 
peo[>le.  or  national;  and  others  agiun  to  the  four  Celtic  tribes,  the  Ilelvetii,  Si^uani,  Meilio- 
Terb</*»z^/;i,  to  explain.  The  cradle  of  the  Indo-  matrici,  and  Morini.  lie  called  the  cimntry  of 
Euro|)eaiis  is  generally  ]»laced  in  Asia,  whence  the  Maas,  n<»rth  of  Sedan.  Germania  Inferior, 
the  (leriiiaus  have  been  supposed  to  have  en-  and  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Brei* 
tered  Europe  at-ro-ss  the  Tral  and  Caucasus,  sach  and  Linz( near  Coblentz),  (iermania  Supe- 
Sonie  recent  auihorities,  however,  remove  the  rior.  Tacitus  divides  the  Germans  into  three 
primitive  habitat  of  the  Aryans  from  the  classes,  which  he  fays  were  the  descendants  of 
sources  of  the  ()\us  and  Jaxartes  to  the  Rus-  the  threi'  sons  of  Mannus,  the  M>n  of  Tuisto,  a 
00-Lithuanian  [)l.-iteans.  contiguous  to  tiie  first  god  whom  alUiermans  adored,  lie  names  In- 
historical  habitat  of  the  Ciermans,  north  of  cen-  ga^vtmes  as  living  close  to  the  sea  ;  IIermi4»nes 
tral  Europe,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  inhabiting  the  centre ;  and  all  ot tiers  were  I stic- 
lihiue,  the  Danube,  and  the  Vistula.  There  vones.  He  mentions  also  as  original  diviMtms, 
are  no  positive  data  about  the  Germanic  races  according  to  some,  the  Marsi,  lf}*nibri\  ii.  Suevi, 
prii>r  to  the  *2<l  century  B.  C.  No  mention  is  and  Vandals.  Pliny  the  Ehler  knew  five  prin- 
niade  of  tlioui  when  the  Hellenes  came  in  con-  cipal  divisions  of  Germans:  Vindili.  Ingx^vones, 
tact  with  the  Scyihiaus,  and  the  Gauls  carried  Ista»vones,  Herroii>nes,  and  PeucinL  The  Ger- 
terror  to  Ki»me  and  Delphi.  Pytheas  of  Mas-  manic  raises  fonned  confe<]erations  at  a  very 
s;dia  met  with  Cioth<  and  Teutons  on  the  Bal-  early  ]K^riod.  The  most  ancient  known  were 
tic.  and  it  is  prohahle  that  the  (loths  inhabiteil  .  theconfedenition  of  Suevi,  descrilKMl  by  Ca»aar; 
S«*aniliiiavia  before  the  4th  century.  Arrian  another  of  Cherusci,  founded  by  Anuinius; 
sav^  that  Alexander  the  Great  ha«]  dealings  and  a  third  of  Ma rcomanni,  with  Marboduns  as 
wlih  pe  >ples  living  on  the  lower  Ister  (^Danube),  .  chief.     The  Batavi  settled  on  the  banks  of  tho 
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Rhine,  nrounrl  the  lowest  portion  of  its  conrso,  |  The  people  disappeared  in  the  amiH  r 
the  Uhii  near  Cohijrne,  the  Treviri  near  Treves,  '  that  survived  the  diaastera  of  the  U 
the  Nervii   in   Ilainaut,  tlie  Vangionen  near  '  The  Burgondians  moved   to  the  RLuie 
Worms,  the  Neinetes  near  Spire,  and  the  Tri-  |  Xeckar,  and  aabaeqnentlj  into  £       b  < 
hocci  in  Alsace.     Between  the  Rliine  and  the  .  where  they  settled  between  the  J 
Elbe  lived  the  Catti  (Hessians),  with  the  Usipii    Rh6ne,  and  founded   an   empire,  « 
X.  of  the  Lippc^  the  Siganibri  and  Tencteri  be-  ;  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  F       w  i 


tween  the  Ruhr  and  Sieg,  the  Cherusoi  around    534.    They  too  became  Romanized,    a^^ 
the  Ilartz,  tlic  Bructeri  in  Westphalia,  and  fur-    dais  moved  from  the  Oder  and  V  c 

ther  north  the  Chainavi  and  Angrivarii.     Be-  :  Early  in  the  6th  century  they  c      i       i 
tween  the  Weser  and  the  Ems  lived  probably    and  Genseric  took  tliem  to  Afr*      v 
the  Dulgibini  and  Cliasuari  mentioned  by  Ta-    founded  an  empire,  which  was  cvdu 
citus.    On  the  shores  of  the  North  sea  were    Belisarins  in  684,  when  the  Vandals  <     in 
the  Frisii  and  Clianci,  and  on  those  of  the  Bal-  ,  The  Scandinavians  remained  in  • 
tic  the  Heruli  and  Rugii.     On  the  lower  Elbe    isolation.    The  Goths  inhabited  •     j  i 
livedthelSaxons,  witli  the  Angles  S.E.  of  them;    portion  of  the  Scandinavian  penika 
higher  up  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  ^  no  further  north  than  the  lakes  Wencr,  • 
Longohards.    On  the  Danube,  and  subsequent-  '  and  Ilielmar.    From  the  popolatioa 
ly  in  Bohemia,  were  the  Mareomanni,  and  E.  i  Jutland  went  forth  the  stock  of  the  j 
of  them  the  Quadi.    In  Silesia  dwelt  the  Sem-  I  speaking  race.     During  the  5th  i 
nones,  Lygii,  and  Burgundians,  and  between  '  turies  three  Germanic  tribea,  th« 
the  Vistula  and  the  Pregel,  the  (ioths.    The    gles,  and  Saxons,  crossed  the  No 
name  of  Suevi  was  given  to  a  confederation  of    tied  in  the  British  islanda,  and  t 
tribes  scattered  over  the  territory  between  the    former  population.     The  conntrv  w  iw 
Elbe,  the  Vistuhi,  and  the  Baltic.    This  con-    and  the  Weser  then  became  the  mail 
federation  reache<l  subse(}uently  to  the  southern    place  of  pure  Germanic  elements^    Tbi 
portions  of  Germany,  where  its  name  Swabians    pal  races  in  the  old  homestead  wer*  < 
{Schicahen)  is  still  current.     It  is  impossible  to  j  baxons,  llinringiana,  Fruika,  and 
state  the  precise  limits  of  the  ditferent  tribes.  ,  and  they  were  in  danger  of  b*         na 
There  was  a  constant  shifting  of  settlements,    the  Slavs.    Charlemagne  sucoecvcu  is 
and  the  subsecpient  migrations  have  rendered 
the  boundaries  of  Tacitus  totally  undistinguish- 
able.    The  southward  pressure  of  tlio  Germans, 

Slavs.  Finns,  1 1  uns,  and  A  vars  commenced  in  the    and  also  Jn  destroying  the  A^ar  pu*  rf 
3d  century  A.  D.  Theresult  was  the  withdrawal 


the  Wends  back  to  the  Vistula,  the 
the  Oder,  the  Czechs  to  the  lower  C 
and  the  Croats  as  far  as  SpsJato 


nonia.    The  Moors  had  destroyed 

of  the  Romans  from  the  southern  portion  of  !  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Prankish 


Germany,  and  the  loss  of  the  eastern  portion  to 
Slavic  and  P'innic  tril)es.  The  Longohards  set- 
tled for  a  while  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  the 
Gepidic  in  the  eixst  of  it,  the  Goths  in  Ma'sia 

and  lllyria,  the  Marcomanni  in  Vindelicia  and  i  was  found  necessary  to  frai      ui 
Xoricum,   the  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  in    the  Romance  and  the  Gem 


sorbcd  the  other  Romano-Germanic 
the  exception  of  small  fractions  in 
empire  comprised  the  whole  of  C 
many  as  far  as  the  Oder,  and  a     i 


Helvetia.  The  whole  original  territory  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  delta  of  the 
Rhine  was  thus  occupied  again  by  Germanic 
races.  But  the  pressure  of  the  eastern  races 
continued,  and  impelled  by  it  about  one  half  of 
the  German  warriors  attacked  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  divided  southern  Europe  among  them. 
The  wliole  Gothic  family  of  Vandals,  Heruli, 

Rugii.  Gopidie,  Alani,  ^uevi,  I^^ngobards,  Bur-  ■  nation  as  a  bid     ng  of  wevetm* 
gnndians,   and    P^-anks  left  Germany  almost    belongs  to  the  a       '■  <        nry.     I 
entirely,  and  the  Slavs  and  Finnic  races  took    Henry  I.  subdaeu  i.      «      esof 
possession  of  the  thinly  i>opulated  districts,  .  eastern  Franks  or  1.      «.-«« 
and  extirpate<l  in  several  places  the  (Tcrman  in-    and  under  Otbo  I.  a  u^ 
habitants.    The  (rotliic  empire  on  the  Danube,    During  this  period  the  oi^         « 
founded  there  after  the  exodus  of  the  (lOths    the  Faroe  and  Sh  a 

from  the  Baltic  territory,  was  conquered  by  :  and  HebrideSi  Icc        ,i      .  vn 


I 


portion  which  Lonis  the  Gv  >« 

the  division  of  the  East  Fnu       u « 
embraced  all  the  pore  Ge  »« 

ing  those  on  the  Maas  a       uae  Scb 
earliest  record  of  the  exM«ence  of  G 
a  national    language  dates  fr       A.  m 
(lingua  TheutigcOy  neoiisea,  Tkw* 
di^ay,  and  the  development 


the  Huns.  After  Attila's  de.ath  the  Goths  sep- 
arated again  into  the  oM  divisions  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Gotfis.  Tlie  Visigoths  were  led  by 
Alarie  to  Italy  (:il»out  400),  and  by  his  succes- 
sor Atanlf  to  Sj)ain,  and  became  Romanized. 

TluMMloric  led  tlie  OstroL'oths  to  Italy  (489),    Northmen  of  Kon  f 

wljen- he  tniindcd  ji  niiirlityemjiire,  which  after     went  to  Italy,  fd     luvu  th( 
hi?  d.'.ith   was  ah^"ri)ed   l»y  the  Byzantines,    the  Two  SiciiieS|  i        i 


ited  the  north  coAai.  v/  tu«  A      » 
They  established  th<  ea  «.o 

isles  and  France  (^un     i      k 
sions  produced  however 
cept  in  Iceland  and  the 
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10(50.  Tlie  Danes  moved  80iith  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Jutland  us  tar  a^  the  Sehici,  but  their 
inva>ioiM  of  England,  prior  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, proved  fruitless  in  the  end.  The  Swedes 
were  siiiiiluriy  unsuccessful  in  Esthoniaand  Li- 
Tonia,  hut  their  compiest  of  Finland  led  to  a 
lastin;^  estahlishmeut  of  their  nationality  on  the 
European  mainland,  which  the  Russian  occu- 
pancy of  the  country  since  the  beginning  of  the 
lilth  century  has  not  been  able  to  efface.  The 
history  of  the  (ierman  empire  after  Otho  I.  is 
a  i»eries  of  c<»nte>ts  between  tlie  emperors  and 
the  dukes  of  the  ]>riuci]>al  races  composing  it. 
Tlie  Saxons,  the  Franconians,  and  the  Swabians 
Were  in  turn  at  the  hea<l  of  the  empire  in  the 
persons  of  their  own  leaders.  The  political 
sitniiticanco  of  special  races  ceased  in  the  liJth 
century,  ImU  in  lan;?ua;re  and  manners  there 
are  still  Jive  which  may  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  Saxon  race  is  dimiinant  in  the 
northwe>terii  lowlands  of  (iermany,  especially 
in  the  northern  di>trictsof  the  Elbe,  acnxss  the 
Ilartz  to  C'assel,  an<i  across  the  Weser  to  the 
mouth  of  the  lihine.  The  Frankish  race  ex- 
tends from  the  Fiditel^rebirge  to  Treve",  and 
from  Iles-e  to  the  Itauhe  Alp.  The  Thurin- 
gians  inhabit  the  se<'tion  between  the  Thurin- 

S*an  forest  and  the  Ilartz,  and  from  the  Werra 
T  into  lirandenburj:.  The  Swabians  live  be- 
tween tlie  central  Neckar  and  the  Alps,  and 
from  the  upper  Khine  to  Augsburg.  The  Bava- 
rians reach  from  Auj^sburg  to  Vienna,  and  from 
the  Fichtel^rebirge  to  the  Tyrol. — The  bounda- 
ries of  the  nuidern  (Jerman  language  are  not 
coincident  with  the  limits  of  the  present  Ger- 
man empire.  In  the  northwest,  (terman  is  spo- 
ken in  snme  portions  of  the  P'rench  department 
of  Le  Nord,  the  south  and  east  of  Belgium,  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  tlie  Netherlands.  In 
the  >outliwe»r,  (Jerman  is  heard  as  far  as  the 
Doubs,  the  ea-itern  .hira,  the  lake  of  Neufcha- 
teK  and  Monte  Ko>a  in  Italy.  In  the  south, 
the  lanL'ua:re  reache**  frtuii  Monte  Rosa  to 
Mount  St.  (iothard.  and  thence  almost  direct- 
ly eaat  as  far  as  the  Mur  in  Styria.     In  the 


east,  the  line  may  be  drawn  from  Radkersburg 
(m  the  Mur,  through  Presburg  in  Hungary,  to 
Pohrlitz  on  the  Iglau  in  Moravia,  thence  to 
KrQmmau  on  the  Moldau  in  Bohemia,  and 
thence  again  to  Taus.  Further  N.  E.  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  (verman  language  reaches  to  Leit- 
meritz  on  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  sources  of  the 
0<ler  in  Austrian  Silesia,  whence  the  boun- 
dary runs  directly  N.  to  Krotoschin  in  Posen, 
and  thence  indelini^ely  to  Interburg  in  East 
Prussia  and  N.  W.  to  the  Kurische  Half.  The 
N.  boundary  follows  the  Baltic  from  Polan- 
gen  to  Flensburg  in  Schleswig,  and  the  North 
sea  from  T(mdern  to  (rravelines.  It  is  possible 
to  distinguish  about  20  different  dialects  with- 
in this  territory.  They  may  be  divided  into 
Low  (lennan  and  High  (lerman  dialects,  of 
which  the  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  South 
(lennan  and  Middle  (terman.  Since  the  time 
of  Luther  these  historical  peculiarities  of 
speech  have  however  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
appeared, and  are  heard  only  among  the  lower 
classes. — L.vnouages.  Of  all  the  numerous 
Teutonic  tongues  of  ancient  times,  only  five 
languages,  (ierman,  Dutch,  English,  Danish, 
and  Swedish,  are  now  in  a  flourishing  c(mdi- 
tion.  Linguists  con.sider  the  Scandinavian, 
(iothic,  and  German  forms  of  si>eech  as  de- 
scended, in  common  with  the  mmlern  idioms 
of  India,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavic, 
and  Lithuanian,  from  a  single  parent  tongue, 
Sanskrit.  It  was,  however,  deemed  neces- 
sary to  go  further,  and  to  derive  the  whole 
group  of  Indo-EuroiHjan  tongues  from  a  primi- 
tive language,  whicli  was  also  the  niother  of 
Sanskrit.  This  language,  of  which  no  monu- 
ments exist,  has  been  constructed  by  the  science 
of  c<miparative  grammar,  not  as  the  primitive 
tongue  from  which  all  form>  of  speech  are 
deriviKl,  but  as  one  of  many  primitive  lan- 
guages, and  as  the  i)arent  of  Sanskrit,  (ireek, 
Latin,  Gothic.  A:c.,  as  I-atin  is  the  mother  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  probable  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  tongues: 


ScandiDA«ian 


,  E.  Scandinavian. 


Ix>w  Germax 


I 


PKIMITIVE  OEHMAN'IC 
TKT  IONIC. 


■  W.  Scanillnarlan,  CM  Nofm* Ic*Uin*tlc. 

r  OU  Frlalao FrUinn, 

'  Anir1o-9axon.  . . .  EnglUh. 
Mkldi^  Dutch. . .  />u/<-A. 
Old  Saxon IHutt- IhuUek, 


>axoD 


;.  r.othlp. 

I 

^IIu;n  Cp.nMA!*..  ..  Old  HU:h  (torman...  Mkldl^  Illph  German Ctrmnn, 

Amoii^'  the  Iiid<)-F.!iropenn  lanirua;res,  Gothic  wore  probably  sister  dialects;  at  least  no  one 
diver;;es  wi-lvly  fr«»tn  tlie  primitive  tongue,  and  of  them  ap|K*Ars  to  Ik»  deriveil  Irom  any  of  the 
must  be  cotisuKriMl  ;i><  a  youuirer  sister  of  .*^an-  others.  Old  High  (ierman  comprises  a  num- 
§krit.  (ii'tliic  \NMs  n«»t  the  oldest  of  the  (ier-  lK.»r  of  dialects  which  were  spoken  chiotiy  in 
manic  tMri;;iio«5.  tlmnirh  its  literary  dtwuments  South  Germany,  as  the  Thuringian,  Frank- 
date  bark  further  thnn  any  other.  Old  High  ish,  Swabian,  Alsatian,  Swiss,  and  Bavarian. 
German,  old  Nur>e,  An^do-Saxon,  an«l  Gothic  .  They   are   found   in   literary  records    dating 
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from  the  8th  to  the  middlo  of  thellthcenturj. 
A  gradual  choDfie  took  place  ajhseiiuentl;  in 
tbe  lanttoof;^,  nnd  it  beciimo  the  inother  of  a 
Dew  diultict,  wiiich  is  culled  the  middle  High 
Utrni-iD,  and  wliicli  survived  it  in  the  aaue 
districts  of  npiwr  Gcnnnny.  Tbe  literaturo 
of  middle  Iligli  German  reaches  from  the  12th 
to  tliu  end  of  tlie  15Ili  century,  and  it  is  so 
clear,  gratid,  refined,  nnd  inclodions,  that  it  hoa 
been  called  tbe  first  classical  period  of  (iunnaa 
literature.  A  new  moditiedtion  of  the  eld  Hipfa 
German,  and  a  daiigliter  uf  the  middle  Iligb 
German,  made  itH  appearaticc  for  the  first  time 
in  a  literary  production  of  note  in  Luther's 
traniilatioQ  of  the  Bible,  and  in  its  rapid  de- 
veiripiuent  seems  to  have  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
century.  Under  the  term  Low  German  are 
comprised  all  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  low- 
lands of  (iermany.  The  old  Knxun,  which  be- 
longs to  this  group,  was  spoken  between  tbe 
Khino  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  districts  which  lie 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  central  plateau  of  Gennanj. 
Its  literary  <locunients  date  from  between  the 
9th  and  11th  centuries,  and  bad  their  origin  in 
the  districts  of  MUnster,  Essen,  and  Cleves. 
The  old  Saxon  is  the  niotlier  of  llie  middle  I^w 
Gennan.  which  is  to  he  distinguished  from  the 
middle  German  and  middlo  Netherlandish  or 
middle  Dutch,  and  also  from  the  modem  de- 
rivative of  it  called  moilem  Low  German,  or 
Platt-Deutsch.  While  old  Saxon  most  closely 
approsehes  old  nigh  German,  the  dialect  spo- 
ken in  tbe  districts  of  Timringia  and  tlio  region 
between  upper  and  lower  Germany  formed 
a  kind  of  transition  between  High  and  Low 
German.  On  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Khino  nnd  the  Elhe,  and  beyond 
the'  latter  river  as  fur  as  Jutland,  extended  the 
old  Frisian  diale<^t.  Its  literary  records  are 
of  com{)aratively  late  date,  but  it  displays  a 
very  antique  cost,  resembling  most  closely  the 
old  High  lieniian.  1'be  I>utcb  language  has 
no  literature  earlier  than  the  Ittth  century, 
but  it  is  still  a  literary  and  national  language; 
while  Flemish,  which  was  also  used  during 
this  period  in  the  courts  of  Klonders  and  Hra- 
buiit,  hud  to  gik'c  way  to  tbe  official  lan- 
guages of  Holland  and  lielgium,  and  its  use 
is  almost  completely  confined  to  tbe  Flemish 
peasantry.  Anglo-Saxon  in  also  a  I,flw  German 
diideet.  The  tour<iermnnie  trilies  that  invaded 
Britain  have  lett  no  record  in  thediulects  pecu- 
liar to  eiii'h,  and  there  are  no  facts  from  which 
til  ilctcriiiinc  the  precise  nature  of  their  s)iceeh. 
The  Jntos  who  sittled  in  Kent.  Hnmiisbire,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  pmlmbly  did  not  speak  an 
(lid  Xurse  dialect,  as  no  traces  of  it  are  found 
in  those  districts.  The  Angles,  coming  from  a 
aetllemcnt  adjacent  to  the  Saxons,  may  also 
have  Hjioken  n  Snxiin  dialect.  Tbe  Kaxons  of 
Englnixl  called  tbeinHelv<>s  simply  Saxons,  in 
di-^tlnction  from  tlie  old  ."^axons.  or  those  who 
hiiil  remainc'l  on  tbe  continent ;  hut  it  is  still 
douhlful  wlu'lhrr  they  belonged  exactly  to  one 
nnd   the  same  tribe.     The  term  Anglo-Saxon  ' 
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>ver  applied  to  all  Germanic  dialects  I 
in  Knj^land  after  the  .5th  century.  The  . 
e  of  tlie  ])eriod  extending  to  the  end  of  | 
1  oentiiry  is  diHtin^ruished  as  old  Anglo- 
with  two  j)rinripal  dialects,  the  Saxon 
i^Iian,  or  southern  and  northern,  of 
:tio  Anirlian  or  northern  was  the  most 
by  Norso  influences.  The  language  of 
se<]ucnt  period  was  a  strange  mixture 
lo-Snxon  with  the  Norse  of  the  Danes 
rwegians,  and  the  Norse-French  of  the 
1  conijuerors;  and  the  literary  docn- 
re  cliaracterized  by  a  considerable  loss 
itiectional  forms.  Mo<lern  Anglo-Saxon 
li<4h  is  divided  into  three  periods:  old 
,  middle  English,  and  modem  English. 
jlish  continued  to  disregard  the  old  in- 
il  forms,  especially  in  the  declension  of 
lives.  Middle  English  is  characterized 
ilmost  total  al>sence  of  declensions  of 
rul  adjectives,  and  a  great  diminution  of 
verbs.  Modern  English  continued  the 
•(•line,  and  has  now  been  stripjied  of  all 
>nal  forms  with  the  exception  of  the  «  and 
e  jtresent  an<l  the  tfl  and  en  of  the  pre- 
'  verbs,  the  //^^  of  the  jiresent  participle, 
tlie  ^reiiitive  and  plnral,  the  degrees  of 
is<in  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  a  few 
inal  cases.  Old  Norse  is  tlie  dialect 
roin  an  unknown  period  to  the  11th  cen- 
s  spoken  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
a(ijacent  islands.  It  is  believed  that  it 
t  at  a  verv  earlv  <lato  into  two  sister  dia- 
le  the  mother  of  old  Norse  or  Icelandic, 
lt  the  parent  of  Swe<lish  and  Danish. 
t  ^lenns  of  Swedish  and  Danish  are  con- 
to  have  existed  long  before  the  11th 
in  the  dialects  of  the  Scandinavian 


tribes.  Swedish  scholars  distingoish  between 
the  East  and  West  Scandinavian,  which  divi- 
sion they  consider  as  having  taken  place  before 
the  Northmen  settled  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  stationary  existence  of  the  Norse  language 
in  Icelandic,  in  which  it  has  been  preserved 
almost  intact  to  the  present  day,  is  explained 
by  the  seclnded  position  of  the  island,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  the  old  songs  and  sagasi  as 
collected  and  fixed  in  the  two  Eddas,  hare 
been  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants. — In  regard 
to  the  degree  of  relationship  in  which  these 
languages  stand  to  each  other,  and  in  which 
they  stand  collectively  to  cognate  languages, 
the  six  old  Teutonic  tongues  may  be  classified 
in  three  groups :  1,  the  Low  German,  with  the 
Gothic  and  its  nearest  relatives  Anglo-Saxon^ 
old  Saxon,  and  old  Frisian;  2,  the  old  High 
German ;  8,  the  old  Norso.  The  affinities  ^ 
tween  these  languages  and  the  modem  tongues 
derived  from  them  are  illustrated  in  the  forego- 
ing table.  The  first  ten  cardinal  numbers  have 
been  chosen  for  this  purpose,  as  numerals  are 
preferable  for  comparative  purposes  to  any 
other  class  of  words  on  account  of  the  invaria- 
bleness  of  their  meaning.  The  Latin,  Cireek, 
and  Sanskrit  forms  have  been  added  to  show 
the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  Germanic  to 
the  cognate  groups  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family  of  languages.  The  primitive 
tongue  is  understood  to  l^  the  mother  of  all, 
and  gives  the  forms  from  which  linguistic 
scholars  derive  those  of  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  of  the  modem  Aryan  dialects.  The 
changes  which  the  words  have  undergone  in 
these  languages  have  been  discovered  to  appear 
in  each  according  to  fixed  principles,  which  in 
linguistic  science  are  known  as  Grimm^s  law. 


GENERAL  TABLE   OY   OBIlfll^S   LAW. 
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II. 


III. 
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V  is  stated  by  Max  Mftller  as  follows :  I 
.»  same  routs  or  the  same  wonls  exist  i 
>krit,    (J nek,    Latin,    Celtic,  Slavonic,  ' 
lian,  (Jnthic,  an<l   Hifrh  (ierman,  then  I 
er   the    Hindoos  and  the  (ireeks  pro-  ' 
an  aspirate,  the  (Joths  and  the  Low  ' 
1^   generally,  .tlie   Saxons,    Anglo-Sax-  • 
i'iinn-*.  Arc,  f»rononn<'e  the  corre«|X)nd-  • 
d  clieok.  .  .  .   Secondly,  if  in  Greek,  ' 
Sanskrit,    Lithuanian,    Slavonic,    and 
we   tin<l   a   snft   <  lieok,  then   we  find 
•ipunilinu  hard  i  lurk  in  (Jothic,  a  cor- 
ing: breath  in  old  Ili^rh  (Jernmn.  .  .  . 
.  when  the  six  tirst  named  languages 
liard  (•<»n-onant.  then  (iothic  shows  the  . 
»n«litiL'   breath,   <»ld   IIi;;h  (ierman  the  . 


corresponding  soft  check.**  In  illustration  of 
the  different  formulas  we  add  examples  for  each 
class  and  division.  1.  Sansk.  A^nsn,  (tr.  ;t^, 
I^t.  an$er  (sAdnser),  Goth,  ^ins,  O.  II.  Ger. 
kani^  Ger.  Oans^  Eng.  (fooie  ;  Sansk.  Ay<f«,  Gr. 
;t^C,  Lat.  heriy  Goth.^wfni,  O.  H.  Ger.  kHtar^ 
Ger.  ge§tem^  Eng.  ytiterday,  2.  Sani«k.  dhrM^ 
Gr.  dlopcrriv,  Goth,  ffa-dattrmn^  O.  II.  (ter.  tar^ 
ran,  Eng.  to  dare.  8.  Sansk.  hhri,  Gr.  fipt^ 
lAt.fero^  Goth,  haira,  O.  11.  Ger.  ©tm,  Eng. 
to  bear.  4.  Sansk.  jn^,  Gr.  yi-ufn^  Lat.  gnc$ea^ 
Goth,  kan,  O.  H.  (ler.  cA/in,  Ger.  kennm^  Eng. 
to  know,  6.  Sansk.  ftdd-at,  (tr.  rod-^,  Lat. 
/w/-a  (pe$\  Goth,  /ot-ut,  O.  H.  Ger.  t«#t^ 
(ier.  /Vm,  Eng.  foot.  6.  Goth,  kilpa,  O.  H. 
Ger.  ki(fu^  Ger.  kelfen,  Eng.  keip.    7.  Sansk. 
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Goth,  threisy  O.  II.  Ger.  drU  Ger.  drfi^  Eng.  '  nelda  prisoner ;  then  penetrated  to  tlie  Teou- 
three,  9.  Saiisk.  pnuchan^  CJr.  ;r^/iTf,  Gotli.  \  burg  forest,  near  the  8oarce«  of  the  LT»i«e. 
fntf,  Eiig.  Jice.  Sansk.  ?//></ r/,  Gr.  v-kp^  Lat.  |  the  scene  of  Varus's  diaaster,  and  bnrie<i  tLc 
Bufnr,  Goth.  i//ar,  O.  II.  Ger.  t/ft<ir,  Ger.  bones  of  the  legionaries  who  Lad  fallen  tlrrt 
iiher,  En^.  occr. — For  further  information  nee  Yet  Arminius  hovered  aboat  the  Roman  ansj 
the  articles  on  tlie  principal  languages  and  in  impracticable  places,  attacked  it  in  a  na7Tt« 
dialects.  On  the  races,  see  Zeuss,  Vie  DeuU  pass,  and  drove  it  into  a  manh  with  m  ctmI 
fiehen  und  die  XachhanUhnme  (Munich,  1837);  loss  that  Germanicns  decided  to  retreat  ^l  tit 
li.  Miiller,  Die  Marken  des  VaUrJamien  (Bonn,  Rhine.  In  the  year  10  be  retamed  agiinftitit 
IH^T; ;  F.  il.  Mailer,  Die  deutschen  Stdmme  ,  Genuans  with  a  fleet  of  1,000  veseela.  lan<M 
vnd  ihre  Fumten  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1840);  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  crossed  the  £n»  aii 
Watterich,  Der  dtutttche  Name  Germanen  the  Weser,  and  defeated  Anuinias  first  oo  ik 
(Paderborn,  1870);  Bauinonn,  Geachichte  des  i  plains  of  Idistavisns  and  then  in  the  viriaitj 
deuUrhen  Volkes  in  seiner  Knhcickelung  zum  of  Minuen.  He  determined  thereopon  tvre 
KationaJ-Staat  (Leipsic,  1871  et  seg.).  On  turn,  but  he  lost  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  a  tuam. 
the  group  of  languages,  see  Grimm,  Geschich-  and  his  own  vessel  stranded  on  the  shortfc^ 
te  der  dtuttucheu  Sprnche  (Lei])sic,  1848),  and  the  Chauci.  Fearing  that  bis  losses  ini([ht  <B- 
DeuUche  Gram  mat  ik  (4  vols.,  Gottingen,  bolden  the  Germans,  be  sent  Silins  agaius  bt 
181U-'87);  Bop[>,  Verghirheude  G ra mmat ik  ^  Cattx,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  Vara. 
de»  Sanskrit^  Zend^  Griechischen^  Lateiniwhen^  He  purposed  to  pursue  bis  advantafPM  ia  A« 
Litauiitchen^  Altslairiaehen^  Gothischen  und  ,  following  year,  when  Tiberina.  jeali*iii  c^hii 
DeHtschen  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  1 8:^:^-^52  ;  transla-  j  fame,  recalled  him,  and  in  the  triumph  vhici 
ted  by  fiastwick,  London,  1802);  Schleicher,  I  was  granted  him  Thnsnelda  figored  anK«a^  tit 
Compendium  der  rergleich^nden  Grammatik  |  captives.  To  rid  himself  of  Gemanirttk  xW 
dtr  Indogermaninchtn  Spraehen  (  Weiniar,  i  emperor  sent  him  to  the  East  to  fifAt  the  fu- 
1 8()2) ;  I  leviie,  Grammatik  der  A  Itgerman isrhen  thians  and  to  pacify  Armenia.  He  at  the 
ASy>r</r//<t^/m 7/i<»(  Paderborn,  1802 1 ;  Marsh,  **  The 
Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language^' 
(Now  York,  1802);  March,  **  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language"  (New 
York,  1870);  and  llelfonstein,  '*A  Compara- 
tive (iraniinar  of  the  Teutonic  Languages" 
(London,  1870). 

GEKMAMCtS  CESAR,  a  Roman  general,  bom 
in  Rome,  15  B.  C,  died  near  Antioch  in  A.  D.  ;  monarch,  to  Pompeiopolis,     In  the  year  It  W 
10.     He  was  the  son  of  Claudius  Nero  Drusus    visiited  Eirvnt  without  the  special  penni 


time  gave  the  government  of  Syria  to 
Piso,  with  secret  instmctiona  to  thwait  laf 
annoy  Germanicns.  The  latter  hastciMd  i* 
Armenia,  and  placed  the  crown  npoa  Zcm. 
He  Bubse(iuently  reduced  Cappadocia  to  a  prsr- 
ince,  and  gave  the  commana  of  ColnnlaM•^* 
Serva^us.  At  the  request  of  Artabanas  faif  of 
the  Parthians,  ho  removed  Vononea  thedeponl 


Egypt  without  the  q>ecial  perawi 

and  Antonio,  the  dau^^hter  of  the  triumvir  An-    the  emperor,  as  required  at  the  tu     .*  < 
tony,  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncfo  Tiberius  '  return  to  Sjrria  he  suddenly  fell  lu 


Agrippina  brought  his  ashes  to  Itali 
vcrsal  mourning;  honors  almost 
in  Roman  history  were  paid  to  his 


in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Augustus.  His 
original  names  are  unknown.  In  7  he  ac- 
companied Tiberius  against  the  rebels  of  Dal- 

matia,  served   with   distinction   during  three    and  Piso,   accused  by  tke  t 
campaigns,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  received  ■  poisoned  him,  anticipated  bis  v^ 
a  triumph  and  the  hand  of  Agrippina,  grand-    a  voluntary  death.    Germaniciu 
daughter  of  Augustus.     At  the  close  of  an-  .  the  "Annals"  of  Ti  .  i      i  » 

other  campaign,  in  11,  he  was  made  consul,    noblest  characters  in  ui«  u        Tfof 
and  in  the  following  year  was  i>laced  in  com-    emiiire.     He  had  repctati'      ■       a* 
niand  of  the  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine.    He    and  poet,  but  of  severd  Ww«^a  v 
was  absent  in  (iaul  when  u])on  the  death  of    [>osea  there  remains  only  a  L         u 
Aug\istus  (14)  a  universal  sedition  broke  out    of  the  PA<nioifimaof  Ara        wnicn 
in  the   army.     He   was  a  favorite  with  the    to  Cicero^s  translation  of  t  v 

soldiers,  and  they  had  already  determined  to  ,  was  the  father  of  the  empe<vr  % 
raise  him  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  when  he  ;  ^  GEEMAK  IVT  (aefiam SMfMlmsV,  ■.  ..- 
suddenly  retnmed  to  the  camp,  and  at  the  peril    cnltivated  for  its  qnick-gton       '.  bn 
of  his  life  succeetled  in  re]»ressing  two  succes-    age,  l»ut  which  is  not  pro|       y        Kj. 
si ve  revolts,  and  in  establishing  Tiberius  upon    one  of  the  composita  family,  i       ■  i 

tlie   throne.      He   immediately   marched    the     Cape  of  Good  Ilope.     Its  t^ 
paritied  ]egi(ms  against  tlie  enemy  across  the    to  the  height  of  8  or  10  ft.,  j        &.«  i 
Kliiiie.  and  routed  the  Mar>i,  whom  he  fell    with  round  heart-shaped 
upon  hy  niirlit  as  they  were  celebrating  a  fes-  ^  several  pointed  lobea,  of  a  «■ 
tivni.     Heiiig  soon  after  appointe<l  commander-  '  and  a  light  green  color.     Tlw  ^ 
in-(liief  of  all   the   legions  of  (lennany,   he    seen  in  bloom,  but  it  s*  si 

beguoi  tiiat  series  uf  exploits  which  gained  him  ,  bel-like  clusters  of  j  j 
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¥s  readily  from  cuttings,  flourishes  well 
dry  utino!4phcre  v{  dwelling  rooms,  and 
irably  udupt<;d  to  window  culture;  in  the 
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German  iTy. 

round  it  is  a  useful  climber  where  it  is 
I  to  cover  a  surface  quickly,  but  it  is 
I) V  t lie  first  frost. 
IAN  Oi'FAY.  See  North  Sea. 
XiN  SILVER,  or  Argeitane^  an  alloy  re- 
ug  silver,  made  of  variable  proportions 
ingredients  according  to  the  uses  for 
it  is  ilesi^'ued.  A  com|K)sition  of  8  parts 
)cr  to  3  eadi  of  nickel  and  zino  is  recom- 
d  as  Tiiakin;^  a  close  imitation  of  silver 
\  The  two  latter  metals  are  also  used 
proportions  of  4  each  to  8  of  copper.  By 
I  larger  |)ro|»ortion  of  copper  the  alloy  is 
t^A\\'  rolled  into  j)lates,  but  the  copper 
becomes  apparent  in  use.  Iron  used  in 
^portion  of  2  to  2  J  per  cent,  renders  the 
«tion  wliiter  but  more  brittle.  The  gen- 
orman  silver,  made  from  the  original  ore 
Ihur^hausen  in  lienneberg,  analyzed  by 
tein.  was  found  to  consist  of  copper  40*4 
it.,  nickel  .UM),  zinc  25*4,  iron  2*6. 
JIAXTOWX,  formerly  a  post  borough  of 
elpliia  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  6  m.  N.  W.  of 
ate  house,  Diiladelphia,  and  included 
8")4  in  the  22d  ward  of  that  city;  pop. 
ward  in  1870.  22,r»o.'».  It  has  one  main 
about  4  in.  long,  extending  S.  S.  E.  and 
W.,  whirli  is  intersected  at  right  angles 
eral  olliers.  It  is  lighte<l  with  gan,  is 
upplied  with  water,  and  is  connected 
'hihidelphia  by  both  a  steam  and  a  horse 
V.  Manv  retired  merchants  and  wealthv 
s  of  Philadelphia  have  here  their  resi- 
,  some  of  which  are  of  great  elegance. 
I  the  jMiMic  buildinirs  are  21  churches, 
idemy  and  other  si'h(H>ls,  and  a  bank. 
are  also  a  number  of  extensive  manufac- 
— (Jerinantown  was  laid  out  in  ir»84  un- 
rrant  from  William  Penn,  and  settled  by 


Germans,  whence  its  name.  It  is  memorable 
as  tlie  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  American 
army  under  Washington  by  the  British  on  Oct 
4, 1 777.  Washington,  having  learned  that  Gen. 
Howe  bad  detached  a  |>ortion  of  the  main  di- 
vision of  his  army,  then  at  Germantown,  de- 
termined to  take  aavantage  of  it  to  attack  his 
camp.  After  marching  all  night,  he  entered 
the  town  about  sunrise.  The  enemy,  who  were 
encamped  across  the  main  street  at  right  an- 
gles, were  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  morning 
being  dark  and  foggy,  the  Americans  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  many  small  en- 
closures of  the  village,  and  the  British  rallied 
and  attacked  in  turn.  Some  of  the  Americana 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  what  had  prom- 
ised to  be  a  victory  was  changed  into  a  defeat. 
Washington  witlK&ew  in  good  order,  with  all 
his  artillery.  The  British  loss  was  upward  of 
600;  the  American  about  1,000. 

CEUUNCS  (Fr.  St.  Germain  l^AuxerbouX 
a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bom  in 
Auxerre,  central  Gaul,  about  880,  died  in  Ra- 
venna, July  81,  448  or  449.  He  was  of  a  sena- 
torial family,  studied  literature  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  distinguished  himself  for  eloquence, 
lie  was  made  by  the  emperor  Uonorius  mili- 
tary governor  of  his  native  district,  and  in  418 
was  elected  bishop  of  Auxerre,  although  a  mar- 
ried man.  He  separated  fh>m  his  wife,  gave 
his  property  to  the  poor,  and  built  a  monastery 
on  the  river  Yonne.  He  twice  visited  England 
at  the  request  of  CcAestine  I.,  and  by  his  au- 
thority the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  were  con- 
demned and  suppressed  there,  and  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy  were  opened;  He 
once  led  the  Britons  against  a  party  of  Picta 
and  Saxons  who  were  plundering  the  coast, 
and  terrified  them  into  retreat  i>y  a  general 
shout  of ''  Halleli\jah,*'  an  action  known  under 
the  name  of  the  HaJloli^jah  victory.  He  en- 
couraged St.  Patrii^k  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Irish,  and  in  447  went  to  Ravenna 
to  me<liate  l>etween  the  revolted  Bretons  and 
Valentinian  III.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on 
July  31.  A  manuscript  preserved  in  tlie  al>bey 
of  St.  Gall,  entitled  Liber  Saneti  Amhroiii  in 
Laudfm  Sanctorum  compo^itHn^  is  said  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Ambrose  to  have 
been  probably  written  by  St  Germanus.  Hia 
life,  written  30  years  after  hia  death  by  the 
priest  Constant! us,  and  put  in  verse  by  the 
monk  Eric,  is  to  be  found  in  I^bbe*s  K<nm 
liihUothefa  Manu$eripU>rum»  A  new  life  (tf 
St.  Germanus  was  given  in  vols.  ix.  and  xi. 
of  Newman's  *' Lives  of  the  Englisli  Saints" 
(London.  1844). 

dSXAMT  (Ger.  Dentschland;  Fr.  Aflema^ne% 
formerly  a  large  empire  of  central  Europe, 
with  an  area  at  the  time  of  the  first  French 
revduthm  <^f  207,714  sq.  m.,  and  26,205,000 
inhabitants.  From  18(Ni  to  1815  it  was  dis- 
membered and  dis«>rganized.  In  1815  tlie  Ger- 
man c<mfederation  {Deutfher  Bttmd)  was  ca» 
tablish^  in  the  phice  of  the  old  German  em- 
pire, embracing  part  of  Austria  (the  preaeat 
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Cisk'itliania,  witli  the  exception  of  Gnlicia  and 
Bukowiiia;  sec  Austria),  the  hulk  of  Prussia 
(with  the  exception  of  Prussia  proper  and 
Posen),  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wttrteniherp, 
Saxony,  mid  Hanover,  the  electorate  of  Ilesso- 
Cassel,  and  a  nurnher  of  ^rand  ducliies,  duchies, 
principalities,  and  free  cities;  in  all  39  states, 
which  in  1800  had  heen  reduced  to  83.  The 
area  of  this  confederation  was  243,539  sq.  ni. ; 
tlie  population  in  1865,  40,412,536.  In  1866 
it  was  dissolved.  Austria  was  excluded  from 
German V,  and  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau, 
and  Schleswig-IIolstein,  with  Lauenburg  and 
Frankfort,  were  annexed  to  Prussia ;  the  states 
north  of  t!ie  Main  were  formed  into  the  North 
German  confederation  under  the  headship  of 
Prussia.  The  four  South  German  states,  Ba- 
varia, Wfirteml)erp,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, were  made  independent  states,  but  were 
closely  united  with  the  North  German  con- 
federation  hy  means  of  the  ZoUverein  and  de- 
fensive and  otfensive  alliances.  Luxemburg 
and  Liechtenstein  were  dismissed  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  other  German  states.  Tlius 
the  term  Germany,  from  1866  to  1871,  desig- 
nated tlie  North  German  confederation  and 
the  four  South  German  states,  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  204,710  sq.  m.,  and  a  jiopulation 
in  1867  of  38,581,522.  In  January,  1871,  the 
North  Gorman  confederation  and  the  four  South 
German  states  united  to  reestablish  the  Ger- 
man empire,  to  which,  by  cession  from  France, 
the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  added. 
This  empire  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  sea,  E.  by  Russia  and 
Austria,  S.  by  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  W. 
by  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  (including 
Luxemburg),  its  extreme  northern  ])oint  is 
on  the  frontier  of  the  j>rovince  of  East  Prussia, 
in  hit.  55°  52'  N. ;  its  extreme  southern  point 
is  in  the  Bavarian  district  of  Swabia  and  Neu- 
burg,  hit.  47°  17'.  From  E.  to  W.  it  extends 
from  Ion.  22''  52',  on  the  boundary  of  East  Prus- 
sia and  Russian  Poland,  to  Ion.  5°  45',  on  the 
line  dividing  (xerman  and  French  Ix)rraine. 
The  area  is  208,738  sq.  m. ;  ])op.  in  1871,  41,- 
n5s,i;j'.j,  or  197  to  the  square  mile.— Stretch- 
ing from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the 
low  beaehes  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  picturescjue 
and  diversilied  countries  <)f  western  Europe  to 
the  monotonous  ])lains  of  the  e.ist,  Gennany 
encloses  a  rieh  variety  of  mountainous  regions, 
terraced  ci»untry,  table  lands,  an<I  fertile  plains. 
Thnuirh  mainly  an  inland  country,  it  has  good 
outlets  to  its  numerous  navigable  rivers.  Two 
great  river  svstenis,  tributary  to  the  North  sea  ; 
and  the  Black  sea,  meet  indermany,  rendering  . 
it  the  centre  of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  Its  climate  unites  the  char- 
acteriMic«*  of  the  surroun<ling  cimntries,  hohl- 
m'j  a  mean  lu-twoen  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
south  and  the  extreme  cold  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, betwei-n  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  " 
wi-stcrn  coa»*t  countries  and  the  <lrvnes-i  of  the  . 
la'-tern  ])lain'^.  Tntil  recently  its  boundaries  ' 
Were  but  poorly  protected  ;  but  the  recovery. 


of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine,  in  con9e<)Dr?r« 
of  the  war  of  1870-'71,  restored  to  Genaasr  i 
very  strong  position  fur  defence,  as  n**^  v« 
Vosges  mountains  form  the  western  fr^<i!:<r. 
and  to  the  former  bulwarks  ainiinst  an  iri\  >:  c 
from  France,  Mentz,  Coblentz,  Saarloai^  L&c- 
dau,  and  Germersheini,  a  namber  of  ^m'j 
strong  fortresses  in  Alsace  and  Ix^rrainr  h:^« 
been  added :  Metz,  Strasburg.  Divdtuli-  f-: 
(Thionville),  Bitsch,  and  Nou  Breisarb.  »»5 
the  south  and  southeast  Gennany  is  pr^tKb^ 
by  the  Alpine  system  and  the  maze  of  itf  p- 
jecting  spurs,  and  the  mountains  se[iar&ti&:  i 
from  Bohemia.  The  weakest  point  of  (nf- 
many  is  the  E.  and  N.  £.  frontier  toward  Rcf- 
sia.    There  the  Knssian  territorr  interim  Hkr  i 
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wedge  into  the  side  of  GermiDT,  and  thr  dt- 
fence  of  its  easternmost  provinces  dep«rDii»  -a 
its  military  organization  rather  than  «n  'tr 
three  fortresses  of  Posen,  Thom«  and  K^r -^ 
berg. — The  vertical  configuration  of  GrriLA:; 
presents  three  principal  frronps:  the  Alpise 
region  south  of  the  Dannbo,  the  elevated  saA 
terraced  central  portion,  and  the  level  north- 
ern country.  1.  By  the  exclusion  of  Ac«trA 
from  Germany,  the  Alps  Lave  become  t* 
southern  frontier,  and  only  two  comparatirrT 
small  branches  (the  Algaa  Alps  betwevn  tU 
Rhino  and  the  Lech,  and  the  Bavaruin  X.\* 
between  the  Lech  and  the  8alzacli>  )>r!"Bf  lo 
the  German  empire.  2.  The  temrrd  rC'C&- 
try  of  central  Germany  has  its  nuclcsji  leir 
the  junction  of  the  l>oundaries  of  Saxt>ny,  I^*- 
hemia,  and  Bavaria,  al)out  lat.  5ir.  ia  xht 
Fichtelgebirge,  the  watershed  of  the  tribute 
ries  of  the  Rhine,  Dannlie,  and  Elite.  Thcs<« 
a  number  of  mountain  chains  of  the  ^ecoDdsrT 
order  radiate  in  all  directions.  To  the  coctb- 
east  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  frontirr  h^ 
tween  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  rnns  nearly  I>> 
m.  in  parallel  mgsed  chains  toward  the  Dw- 
ube.  Its  highest  elevation  is  the  Arber.  aUd 
4,800  ft.  To  the  northeast  the  Erzirebirft 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  rise  to  an  ck^t- 
tion  of  4,000  ft.,  forms  the  frontier  betvMi 
Bohemia  and  Saxony.  On  the  right  bank  «^ 
the  Elbe  the  mountains  cluster  in  a  groap  d 
sandstone  formation  (Saxon  Switzerland  ia4 
Lnsatia) ;  after  which,  aasoming  the  name  d 
Sudetic  mountains  ^iesengebirfe,  Glatzcffif^ 
birgc),  tliey  turn  S.  £.,  diriding  Bohemia  from 
Silesia,  and  extending  to  the  tiend  watm  tf 
the  Oder,  where  they  meet  the  CarpatkisBk 
Thev  culminate  in  the  Schneekoppe,  upwaidof 
r).0<  K)  ft.  liigh.  8.  £.  of  the  Fichtelgebirpe  iht 
Franconian  Jura  sweeps  to  the  I>annbe  sai 
along  its  northern  bank  in  a  westerly  direct»a 
into  Wflrtemberg,  where  its  long-strricbfl 
sbaqdy  defined  ridgesand  table  land*  are  kn^vi 
by  the  names  of  Rauhe  Alp,  Swahiaa  A]|i^  Ju^ 
buch,  &c.  In  S.  W.  Gennany  (grand  dorkf 
of  Baden),  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Hm- 
ul>e,  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Black  TvnA 
sets  off  at  a  sharp  an^e  frwn  the  ^wabitf 
Alp  in  a  northerly  direction  nearly  parallel  i» 
the  Rhine,  and  skirting  the  fertile  boCten  Uai 
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of  itit  E.  bank.  The  span  of  this  ridge,  ex- 
tending as  far  N.  as  tbe  Neckar  river,  there 
nievt  with  the  Odenwald  (grand  dnchy  of 
Hesse),  wtiich,  by  the  S|>e88art  and  Rh6n  (X. 
W.  frontier  of  Bavaria),  and  again  by  the  Thn- 
rin^ian  and  Franconian  fores^  is  connected 
with  the  Ficlitelffebirge.  The  territory  en- 
closed by  these  ditiferent  ridgea,  being  those 
factions  of  Bavaria  and  Wtlrtemberg  N.  of  the 
Danube,  nearly  the  whole  of  Baden,  part  of 
the  grand  dachy  of  Hesse,  and  a  few  of  tbe 
petty  Saxon  duchies,  is  intersected  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  lesser  hill  chains.  Between  this  Fran- 
conian and  Swubian  mountain  system  and  tlie 
Khsetian  Alps  of  Austria  extends  a  vast  level 

rlain  (southern  Bavaria),  bounded  N.  by  the 
)aniil)e,  W.  by  the  Hler,  E.  by  the  Inn  and 
Salzach.  The  N.  W.  section  of  central  Ger- 
many (always  taking  the  Fichtclgebirge  as  the 
centre)  appears  like  a  labyrinth  of  hill  chains, 
few  of  which  attain  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  more  important  of  them  are:  the  Werra 
mountain^*,  the  Habichtswald,  the  Westerwald, 
the  Taunus  (Prussian  province  of  Hesse- Nas- 
sau), the  Kdcr  hills,  Egge  hills,  Rothhaar  hills, 
and  the  Haarstrang  (Prussian  Westphalia). 
These  are  all  between  the  Rhine  on  the  west, 
the  Main  and  Kinzig  rivers  on  the  sonth,  the 
Werra  on  the  east,  and  the  Lippe  on  the  north. 
Tile  hi^^hest  sumiuit  is  the  Astenberg  in  West- 
phaliii,  nearly  2,800  ft.  high.  N.  of  the  Lippe 
only  one  other  hill  chain  stretches  in  a  N.  W. 
diriction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Ems,  viz.,  the 
Teutobiirg  forest,  renowned  in  German  history 
a^  the  theatre  of  the  conflict  by  which  the  mle 
of  the  Konmns  cast  of  the  Rhine  was  broken. 
E.  of  the  VVeser,  the  Weser  hills  run  parallel  to 
that  river,  while  S.  E.  of  them  and  N.  of  the 
Thurin^rian  system  the  Hartz  appears  as  an 
isolated  luiiss  of  mountains,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which  (Brocken)  reaches  the  height  of 
:^,7.i7  ft.  On  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the 
Rhine  the  Vosges,  extending  along  the  western 
frontier  of  Alsace,  rise  near  Colmar  to  an  alti- 
tu<le  of  about  4,70<)  ft.,  and  their  northern 
spurs  in  Uhenish  Bavaria  and  Rhenish  Pmssia, 
calK'd  the  Htuirdt,  the  HunsrQck,  and  the  Iloch- 
wahl,  to  about  2.T<H)  ft.  in  the  latter  range. 
Further  X.  the  Ardennes  st»nd  into  Rhenish 
Pru^siu  the  ridge  of  the  Eifel  (2,5<K)  ft.)  and 
the  Hohe  Venn.  Northeastern  offslioots  of 
the  .lura  oro-^  the  southern  frontier  of  Alsace. 
3.  The  irreat  plain  of  northern  Germany  ex- 
tend** over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  country 
N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Holland  frontier 
to  ( )snahriU'k  and  Minden,  thence  E.  S.  £.  to 
l-eip«ii<',  thence  S.  l)y  E.  to  a  point  where  the  ' 
head  waters  of  the  Odor  and  Vistula  approach 
<»ne  another.  This  vast  plain,  which  at  some 
former  ireolopcal  |>erio4l  has  undoubtedly  form- 
ed the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  traverse<l  only  by 
two  rid^ros  of  hills,  none  of  which  rise  alK>ve 
4ou  ft.  i  )ne  of  these  ridges  extends  from  the 
lower  Vistula  W.  to  the  Oder  above  Stettin-;  ' 
the  oth«r  from  Tarnowitz  in  S.  E.  Silesia  along  | 
the  Oder  to  lat.  52'  N.,  then  a  little  to  the  , 


north  of  that  ntraUel  throngh  the  Pnu8iaQ< 
provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  into 
Hanover. — ^Eaoh  of  the  seaa  by  which  Ger- 
many is  bounded  on  the  north  has  a  pecnliar 
coast  configuratioQ.  While  the  coast  of  the 
North  sea  or  German  ocean  is  largely  indented 
by  deep  bays  (Dollart  and  Jalide  bays)  or 
wide  embonchnrea  (Weser  and  Elbe),  and  its 
** marshes"  are  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
soil  in  all  Germany,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
form  many  extensive  lagoons  (Ilatfs),  and  are 
generally  uninviting  and  sterile.  The  advan- 
tages which  the  formation  of  the  shores  of  the 
North  sea  would  seem  to  offer  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maritime  interests  of  Germany,  are 
to  a  great  extent  neutralized  by  the  fact  that 
a  series  of  sand  banks,  called  Watten^  stretdi 
neuiy  all  along  the  coast  Besides  this,  the 
island  which  commands  the  entrance  of  all 
German  ports  on  the  North  sea  (Helgoland) 
has  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain. — Germany 
is  intersected  by  many  rivers.  The  prinoipid 
river  systems  are  those  of  the  Danube,  Rhine, 
Weser,  Elbe,  and  Oder.  The  Danul>e,  flow- 
ing from  W.  to  £.,  has  within  the  empire  a 
length  of  400  m.  Its  princioal  tributaries  in 
Germany  are :  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  the  Alt- 
mQhl,  Nab,  and  Regen;  on  the  right  bank« 
the  lUer,  ]..ech.  Tsar,  and  Inn.  The  North  sea 
receives  the  river  systems  of  the  Rhine  (409 
m.  within  Germany),  the  Ems  (alK>ut  200  ro. 
long),  the  Weser  (400  m.  inclusive  of  the 
Werra),  and  the  Elbe  (500  m.  within  the  em- 
pire). The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine 
are  the  111,  Nahe,  and  Moselle,  on  the  left  bank ; 
the  Kinzig,  Murg,  Neckar,  Main,  Tauber,  I^dm, 
Sieg,  Wipper,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe,  oi^  the  right. 
The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Werra  and  Fulda,  and  receives  only  a  few  trib- 
utaries (Werre,  Aue,  and  Hunte  on  tbe  left, 
AUer  and  Leine,  Ocker,  Wumme,  and  Geesteon 
the  right).  The  Elbe  haa,  next  to  the  Danube, 
the  largest  river  system.  Its  affluents  in  the 
empire  are  the  Mnlde,  Saale,  Jetie,  Ilnienao, 
Schwinge,  and  Oste,  on  the  left  bank;  the 
Bhick  Elster,  Havel  and  Spree,  Stecknitz,  Elde, 
and  StOr  on  the  right  bank.  Two  thirds  of  the 
territory  drained  by  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Baltic  sea  belongs  to  the  system  <^  the  Oder 
(about  500  m.  within  the  empire),  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries,  the  Neisse,  Weistritx,  Katx- 
bach,  Bober,  Uoker,  and  Peene  on  the  left,  tbe 
Klodnitz,  Malapane,  Weide,  Bartsch,  Warthe, 
Pldne,  and  Ihna  on  the  right.  Of  the  small 
river  systems  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
the  Eider  (boundary  between  Sclileswig  and 
Holstein),  about  105  m.  long ;  the  Pomeranian 
rivers  R^ta,  Peraante,  Wipper,  Stolpe,  Lupow, 
and  Leba;  and  the  Vistula,  which  in  Germain 
has  a  length  of  about  150  m.  A  number 
of  canals  connect  several  of  the  large  river 
systems,  but  only  a  few  <^  them  can  compare 
with  the  American  canals.  The  most  impor- 
tant is  the  Ludwigt  canal  connecting  the  Dan- 
ube with  the  Main  (and  through  this  with  the 
Rhine),  thus  furnishing  uninterrupted  naviga- 
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t'.ri  fro::.  ::.«E:  y-r.h  :•:•  the  B'ac-k  *ea.     "Hitr  i*  rai«^-*i  in  Ke^klenbiirz.  IIobteiM,iiki  Hs- 

I : . .  ::•:  a L  I  p. : .  1  :.r  c  ^c :il  0"LD 'j^  t  ^  t L c  ^v s: c!:)  •  •  vcr :  i-sictle  ruaiiLZ  U  a  iDO«t  imporuu  unkk 

oi  •.•.•.-~-  :■■*■■'  riv.-r-  '-j  yAti'.i-.j  :Lc  I •■>'::.'*  iiL-i  t.t  Ln^ianilry  in  OMcnboriE.  th*  ^.^.1^4 

tiiT  I...     Ti'iV  hrvxvrv'.r*!'.-  ■ui:^  o'nDc«:T'S  t'r.e  H^isoTtrr.  Fruiconia.  and  the  Alfqnc  eoan*. 

O-:.-  a:*  i  >':;-x;:.-rj.  :r;''i:iaric»  ^'-f  the  Elbe:  si'jrtr:*  &re  raided  extendi veW  in Siaxubt. 


t::*:  K1-.  'ixLa.  '.-liLTc:-  ::.e  Nonh  and  Haitic  an*]  Branilenbane :  S&x^tnj  fombbet Um iirt 

?'.M->     y  ti'.c  Ei  :cr.  an '2  t:;?  StrLv^knitz  caDal  <^uality  uf  w«>.il :    zoau.  maleflL  anduMfvi: 

nr:.i<h"<   11:1  •'>'.:lv:  :r<-ri;   the   Er:>«   into  the  rrar«nl  prinoipallr  in  the  mcMinuunoii*  dwovtt 

Liu.':«:  '•'•'  th-r  Truve:  r  v  :hc  Finow  anil  Mull-  mX'  tbtr  ««>ath:  h^r.?»  in  all  states  batebirivc 


r >/'-•.'    c;ii:al    thrr    •j.ti.-ir.*    i/f    th«r    EU>e    ar.d  tbtr  west.    LaTffe  binLs  of  prer  «tbe  eaocad 

0«i»:r    .r»:  r-jr-Dcotvl. — The  nuni'rcr  nf  lake*  vuluirt-i  are  rarelj  found   bejond  ibe  JifiM 

ill  < i'.r.u::uy  i?  lar.-e.   ':•:;:  mo**  i>f  them   are  dL^tricts:  tuwl  of  all  kiod^  wild  and doaMfOBi 

iLooii«:':cr:i:0:'.     Tii'.-  iV'li'^n  inj  de-erve  to  l^e  are  plentiiuJ  in  all  parts  of  th«  coantrr.    lf» 

iiiKh'l'.'T.-'^l :  tiic- iakr  iif  riin*:ancc  <B<>]enM:t:i.  manr  Las  onir   a  frv    specie*  of  am^faa: 

thtr  haiiA'?  <•!*   wiiji.-h    bclitD^'  to  ^ve  d'ltfercDC  thrre  are  only  twu  venomous  kind^  of  siakift 

Stat'.'*.  Di.'i'.'ij.  W\r:*:!iibcr;r.  Bavaria  Au^triii,  rip*r*i  htrut  and  Fl  cke^rma^     Carp  aod  |iib 

and  Sv.-l:zvr]:iri-! :  Aiixnicr.  WQrin.  Chitm.  and  are  Dumvrou^  in  nearir  all  rivers  and  pnodMM 

KmlL>  laki.'S.  i::  Bavaria;  P\-iler  lake.  WQrtem-  salmon  onljintLe  laryrer rivers;  ctornoo, m4. 

bt.Tj :  lake  nt  Meinl.ude  \SUinh:td'.r  JAcri.  in  and  sbestfish  in  the  EJbe,  troat  in  all  mo^ 

ll::iii.>v-.'r  aiiil  Li;>{'e:  Z'.vi-^-henahner  Me^-r.  in  tain  stream? :  berrinp  and  sardines  in  the  Bai- 

0!']cri-it:r:r:  L-ik>.- of  Plr>n.  in  HoUtcin:  lakeot"  tie  and  North  Mra.      Oy inters  of  irood  ^oaiitv 

Katzchjr;:.  in  Lai:erihiir(;  and  Meckleiibur;; :  ar^.- obtained  near  the  shores  of  Scfalefvir-Hoi- 

the  lake?  of  ^chwerin  and  Muritz.  in  Mvck-  stvin.  and  (leari  ninseela  in  some  riven  cif  tki 

lenburj::    SibwivliK-h   ami  Sihannutz  laki-?.  interior.    The  Mlkworm   is  not  raiMd  cxta- 

in  Bran'lenbiirir:  Darnm  anil  PlOn.  in  Poniera-  sively. — Germany  is  rich  in  mineral  prodBci^ 

niu;  Zariiowitz  lake,  in  Poiiierunia  and  west-  and  mining  has  employed  there  a  irrest  am- 

ern  Prussia :  tiie  Salt  lake  near  Ei^leben,  in  ber  of  (»er^ons  from  the  remotest  times.    G«jd 

the   Prri-^ian   province  of  .Saxony;   and  the  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  limited  qu^ 

lake  of  Laai'h.  in  Kheni>b  Prnsna. — The  cli-  titles  lin the  Hartz  moontains  andintbekii^ 

mate  of  Germany  U  temj>erate.  and.  consider-  dom  of  Saxony);  silver  abounds  in  the  Hsti 

in;:  tlie  extent  nf  the  country,  remarkably  uni-  and  in  southern  Westphalia;  iron  is  fooad  ii 

f'^rin,  the  irreater  heat  of  the  lower  latitudes  lanre  quantities  in   nearly  all  the  ntfmstw 

bein;r  t'lnpePed  by  the  irreater  elevation  of  nw;res.  the  best  qualities  beinjctfaoae  workW 

the  fiHintiy  and   its  Alpine  character.      On  in  Westphalia,  AJsace-Lomune,  and 

tip*  trn-at  [ilain  of  nortliern  Germany  the  dis-  Prussia:   excellent,  tin  abounds  in  the 

tric't^  exposed  to  the  moist  we^t  and  south-  bir^ ;  lead  in  Saxony  and  upper  Sileni 

west  wind-?  have  a  more  inclement  climate  mine  and  zinc  in  Silesia;   cobalt  in 

than  central  (iennany;   while  the  southern-  Salt  is  obtained  in  qnantitiea  more  than 

most  <ii>tricts.   though   drier,  have  le»s  heat  ticient  for  domestic  consamption  in  all  ikt 

than  more  northern  latitudes.     The  average  states  except  SaxcKiy  and  Anbalt.     The 

decrea^o  of  the  mean  tem|ierature.  going  from  duction  of  coal  has  been  enonnoosly  i 

S.  to  X..  is  1 '  F.  in  52  m.,  and  g«>iiig  from  W.  within  the  last  40  years.     Tlie 

to  E.  l""  in  72  m. ;   measured  by  the  verti-  si ve  coal  beds  occur  in  Rhenish  Fknana.  W< 

cal  elevation,  it  is  1^  in  2or>  ft.'  Tiie  mean  pbalia,  upper    Silesia,   SazoDj,   and  Anhah. 

annual  tein[)orature  of  Stralsund  (hit.  54'  18'  The  N.  W.  districts  have  instead  an 

N..  Ion.    \V  0'  23"  E.)  is  40 -4' ;    the  mean  supply  of  peat.    Sulphnr,  ■altpctre,  atom. 

tein[Mrrarnre  in  summer  03%  in  winter  29-8°.  riol,  gypsum,  cbalk«  ochre,  emeiy,  p< 

Tlie  moan  annual  temperature  of  the  valley  of  clay,  graphite,  marble,  alabaster,  and 

tlie  Kliiiie  is  .VJ  ,  of  Tliuringia  47'0',  of  Silesia  (on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic)  are  foond  indif' 

47  .  of  all  (iennany  48*8\     The  extremes  of  ferent  districts.    Precious  slooas  are  c«mpBr» 

temperature  in  tlie  country  N.  of  the  Alps  are  tively  scarce.  Of  mineral  sprinies  GcrmMiy 
05    aI>ove  and  31'  below  zero.      In  an  aver-  '  has  a  great  number,  and  sereral  of  them  (i^ 

aire  of  Hi  years  the   Rhine  had  been  frozen  mont,    Ems,   Wiesbaden,    Selten^    Ucmbvib 

over  2(i  days  during  each  winter,  the  Weser  Baden-Baden,  Kisungen,  SchwaJbaeh,  Sila* 
.'U>  day '4.  the  Elbe  02  days,  the  Oder  70  days.  ■  brunn,  Warmbmnn,  Ac.)  e^foy  a  worid-wids 
Tlie  atiii<»sp]iere  is  ])ure  and  wholesome,  and  .  reputation. — ^The  aoil  on  the  whole  is  oalysf 
unfavorable  to  the  <levelopment  of  endemic  or  ■  moilcrato  fertility.     Many  tracts  are  eiubv- 

1k  riMlitary  di>eases.  except  in  the  hiL^h  Alpine  antly  productive,  but  many  others 

valNy^.  where  cretinism  ]>re vails.    Epidemics  as  barren  and  sterile  as  the  R 

are  ;:iii'-rallv  les-;  destruetive  in  (Tcrmanv  than  The  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  in 

iij  the  nelL'hl»oring  countries. — (.)f  wild  ani-  in  Europe  are  the  marshes  on  the afaors  oiT  ths 

iii.-ii^.  tlie  (her,  hare,  rabl)it,  fox,  hamster  (a  North  sea.    Scientific  agricatara has faapmnrad 

kiln  I  ot'  tnarniot  peculiar  to  (icnnany),  marten,  the  natural  condition  of  the  aoQ  in  a  hph 

bat l;:er.  \v I  ahcl,  otter  (rare),  <&'c.,  are  found  near-  gree.     All  kinds  of  grain  and  frvH 

ly  e\rry\\  liere,  ^trintTent  game  laws  ])revent-  to  the  temperate  lone  ars  raissd:  rye^ 

hij:  liieir  de'^tnution.     A  goinl  breed  of  horses  oats,  potato^  peas,  and  bean%  avHTwhcn; 
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maize  principally  in  the  south ;  wheat  in  the 
south  and  weitt:  buckwheat  in  the  north; 
millot  in  the  8outheai$t ;  rapeneed,  poppy,  anise, 
and  cumin  in  the  central  and  northweHt  dis- 
tricts. The  larf^est  ^rain  fields  are  in  WQrtem- 
ber»;.  the  smuUest  in  Mecklenbun;.  Bavaria, 
IVartoinher^,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Mecklenburg, 
HolHtein,  &c.,  produce  a  larger  quantity  of 
breadHtutfn  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion, while  Saxony  and  some  of  the  Saxon 
ducliic!)  import  breadHtuffr).  Flax  and  hemp, 
mad<ler,  woad,  and  salfron  are  cultivated  more 
in  the  south  and  central  region  than  in  the 
north.  Tobacco  is  extensively  raised  (even  for 
exportation  to  other  tobacco-growing  coun- 
tries) on  the  upper  Rhine,  the  Werra  and 
Oder,  and  in  Bramlenburg.  Excellent  hops 
are  furnished  by  Havaria  and  Brunswick. 
Beets  are  raised  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
manufacture  of  su^ar,  and  their  cultivation 
has  alnioAt  entirely  superse^led  the  grain  cul- 
ture in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  An- 
halt  ne>*se-I)armstadt,  and  S.  Bavaria.  Chic- 
cory.  an  a  substitute  for  c<»ifee,  is  raised  in  the 
count  rv  between  tlie  Elbe  and  Weser  rivers. 
In  garden  culture  WQrtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hesse, 
and  the  Sax<m  duchies  hold  the  highest  rank. 
The  fruit  rai^«ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Neckar,  in  Saxony  and  N.  W.  Bavaria,  is  of 
the  very  best  (piality  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Peaohe-*  and  tigs  ri[>en  only  in  localities  pro- 
tected from  the  cold.  The  apples  of  Saxony 
are  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  are  exported  to 
Russia  in  large  <{uantities.  Marron  chestnuts, 
almonds,  i\:c.,  are  raised  in  the  S.  W.  states, 
(treat  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
fruit.  In  all  the  states  there  are  pomological  so- 
cieties, witicli  from  time  to  time  hold  national 
conventions.  The  culture  of  the  vine  extends 
to  hit.  ol^  3o'.  (See  Germaxt,  AVixks  op.) 
— The  three  free  cities  excepted,  the  greatest 
density  of  ]M>[)ulation  prevails  in  the  principal- 
ity of  Heuss  elder  Ime  (473  to  the  stiuare 
mile),  the  kin^rdom  of  Saxony  (442),  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse  (288),  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Altenbur^  (2.50).  In  the  following  states  it 
exceeds  tlie  average:  WQrtemlwrg,  Baden, 
Brunswick,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Schwarzburg, 
Reu-»s  younger  line,  Li]>pe,  Anhalt,  and  Saxe- 
AVeimar.  In  Prussia  it  is  184,  in  Bavaria  166. 
The  number  of  large  cities,  pro|K>rtionately  to 
the  {N>pulation,  is  greater  in  Germany  than  in 
any  other  country  excent  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland.  There  is  one  city  with 
more  than  hoojmk)  inhabitants  (Berlin),  two 
with  m«>re  than  2<X),()(H»  (Hamburg  and  Bres- 
lani.  seven  with  more  than  HK),000  (Dres- 
den. Munich,  Cologne,  Magdeburg.  KOnigsberg, 
Leipsic,  and  Hanover),  22  with  more  than  50,- 
iMMi.  an<l  50  with  from  20,000  to  50,000.  More 
tlian  nine  tenths  (1^2  per  cent.)  of  the  popnla- 
tion  of  (lermany  belong  to  the  German  race; 
the  remainder,  belonging  principally  to  the 
Slavic  race,  is  mainly  confine<!  to  the  eastern 
Pru-inian  provinces.  The  entire  nnml»er  of 
Sla.s  in  (iermany  is  jibout  2,r.4o,iMKl  (2,46U.0U0 


Poles,  140,000  Wends,  60,000  Czechs),  or  6^ 
per  cent.,  of  which  number  only  al>out  60,- 
(HX)  are  outside  of  Prussia.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try there  are  also  about  160,000  Lithuaniana 
and  Letts.  The  Danea,  in  Schleawig,  number 
about  160,(X>0,  and  the  French,  chiefly  in  Lor- 
raine, 280,000.  Except  Ireland,  no  country  of 
Europe  has  lost  so  large  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants by  emigration  as  Germany.  From  1819 
to  1865  the  aggregate  number  of  German  emi- 
grants was  estimated  at  1,800,000.  The  num- 
ber of  German  immigrants  into  the  United 
Sutea  from  1820  to  1872  amounted  to  2,680,- 
000.  The  Germans  are  usually  classified  into 
Low  Germans  and  High  Germans,  or  north- 
erners and  southerners.  The  dividing  line 
may  be  drawn  from  lat.  60*  30'  in  western  Ger- 
many to  lat.  62°  80'  on  the  eastern  frontier,  or 
along  the  course  of  the  Sleg  (a  tributary  oif 
the  Khine)  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hartz 
mountains,  crossing  the  Elbe  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  8aale,  then  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Havel 
and  of  the  Warthe.  In  physical  development 
the  Germans  are  superior  to  either  the  l4itln 
or  the  Slavic  race.  Their  frame  and  their 
muscular  development  are  strong,  almost  heavy. 
Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  niral  and  la- 
boring population  stoutness  and  strength  often 
approach  to  clumsiness.  Generally  the  n<»rth- 
erners  are  taller  and  have  better-shaped  fea- 
tures and  limbs  than  the  southerners.  The 
blonde  complexion  prevails  only  in  the  north ; 
in  central  and  southern  Germany  light  or  dark 
brown  is  more  frequently  found.  In  jiower  of 
endurance  the  Germans  are  snrpasse<l  by  the 
Slavic  race,  in  agility  by  the  I^itin.  The  prom- 
inent features  of  the  German  national  character 
are  honesty,  faithfulness,  valor,  t hough tfulness, 
l>erseverance,  and  industry.  The  (icnnans 
have  largely  promoted  the  progress  of  human 
know]e<1ge.  There  is  scarcely  a  j»ingle  branch 
of  science  in  which  they  have  not  ezcel]e<L 
In  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  they  occupy 
a  very  high  rank  among  nations.  The  German 
artisan  is  valued  for  his  dexterity  and  steadi- 
ness. The  sectional  and  local  diversities  of 
<>haracter  are  very  great  in  Germany.  While 
the  I^testant  northerners  have  many  charae- 
teristics  in  comm<m  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Catholic  southerners  approach  in  some  im- 
portant respects  the  Latin  rare,  particularly  in 
a  certain  preponderance  of  imagination  over 
reason.  Tne  Ix>w  German  assimilates  far  more 
readily  to  the  English  or  American  than  to  the 
Austrian  or  Swabian. — ^The  culture  of  tlie  soil  in 
Germany  is  highly  developed,  ami  inferior  onlr 
to  that  of  England.  The  products  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  neariy  doubled  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  radonal  methods  of  enltivation 
since  1816.  All  German  states  have  agricnltn- 
ral  colleges,  some  of  which  enjoy  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  methods  of  cultivation  are 
diflfereni  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 
The  triennial  and  quadrennial  rotations  of  crops 
are  most  in  use.    According  to  the  first  method* 
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I'ap/iht,  Or.  Ke<iM?.^,  Lat.  caputs  Gotli.  havhifh,  '  hifl  title  of  Gcnnanicas.  He  marched  a^D«t 
O.  II.  Ger.  hovpit^  Ger.  Jlanpt^  Enj?.  h^ail.  tlie  native  hero  Arminiiu,  the  conqueror  of 
8.  iSunsk.  trayaa  (noiu.  j)!.)*  CJr.  rpdq,  \M,  (res,  •  Vftnia,  defeated  him,  and  mado  hia  wifr  Tlm*- 
Goth.  t/treiji,  O.  H.  (ier.  f/rt,  (icr.  Jrei,  Enp.  nelda  prisoner ;  then  penetrated  to  the  Tcav- 
thrce.  9.  Sansk.  pnnchan,  Gr.  ;r^//Trf,  Goth,  burg  forest,  neor  the  sourcea  of  the  Lipj*. 
Jimj\  Enp.  jite.  Sanak.  ^ipari,  Gr.  v-kp,  Lat.  the  scene  of  Varus's  disaster,  and  buried  tit 
8t/pir,  (iotii.  it/ar,  O.  II.  Gcr.  wJi/r,  Ger.  hones  of  the  legionariea  who  Lad  fallen  ti rr^. 
vher,  Y,n\i.  ocer. — For  further  information  see  Yet  Arminius  horered  about  the  Roman  inrij 
the  articles  on  the  principal  languages  and  ,  in  impracticable  places,  attacked  it  in  a  narrtiv 
dialects.  On  the  races,  see  Zeuss,  iJie  Dent-  pass,  and  drove  it  into  a  marsh  with  h>  fr^ai 
sc/itii  und  die  XaehharHtdmme  (Munich,  1837);  loss  that  Germaniena  decided  to  rvtr«at  t«i  tic 
11.  MuUer,  Die  Marken  des  VaterhiiideH  (Bonn,  '  Rhine.  In  the  year  16  he  retume<l  afEain^t  Tif« 
18.S7J ;  F.  H.  Mailer,  Die  deutsrhen  Stiimme  \  Germans  with  a  fleet  of  1,0UU  Teaseh^  laLdri 
vnd  ihrv,  Fiirsten  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1840);  at  the  mouth  of  the  £ni9,  cruaned  the  Ems  afiJ 
Watterich,  Der  dtntsche  Xame  Germanen  .  the  ^Veser,  and  defeated  Amiinius  tirtt  od  iIk 
(Paderborn,  1870);  Bauniann,  Get^hiehU  d/'s  I  plains  of  Idistavisus  and  then  in  the  vicifiij 
deutseUen  Volkes  in  seiner  KnUciekelung  gum  of  Minuen.  lie  determined  thereupon  X**  rc- 
National-Htaat  (Leipsic,  1871  et  seg.).  On  turn,  hut  he  lost  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  a  stvmt. 
tlie  group  of  languages,  see  (irimm,  Gesehieh-  and  his  own  vessel  stranded  on  the  shorts  <?f 
te  der  dtulHehen  Spraehe  (Lei])sic,  1848),  and  the  Chauci.  Fearing  that  his  lowea  mi|:fat  co- 
DenUche  Grammatik  (4  vols.,  Gottingen,  bolden  the  Germans,  he  aent  Siliua  a^UM  tU 
181D-^37);  Bo])p,  VergUieheude  G rammatik  ^  Catt'u  while  he  himself  attacked  the  Vim. 
des  >)>anskrit,  Zend,  Grieehisehm^  Lateiniischen,  He  pur])0sed  to  pursue  his  advantages  is  tbt 
Litauinchen^  Altslaicischen,  Gothisehen  und  .  following  year,  when  Tiberiua,  jealuus  c^Lii 
Dent»ehen  (6  vols.,  Berlin,  18;^:)-^o2;  transla-  |  fame,  recalled  him,  and  in  the  triumph  vbirL 
ted  by  Eastwick,  London,  18t>2);  Schleicher,  '  was  granted  him  Thnsnelda  figured  amoBjr  tM 
Compendinin  der  rergleichendeji  Grammatik  I  captives.  To  rid  himself  of  GermanicuL  lat 
der    Indoijermaninrhtn    Spraehen    (Weimar,  I  emperor  sent  him  to  the  East  to  fight  the  Fv* 

thians  and  to  pai*ify  Armenia.  HeattfaeHBt 
time  gave  the  government  of  Syria  to  Cacm 
Piso,  with  secret  instructions  to  thwart  iii 
annoy  Gennonicus.  The  latter  hastened  t* 
Armenia,  and  placed  the  crown  upc«  Zcw. 
He  subsequently  reduced  Cappadocia  ti*  a  piw- 


1 802 ) :  H ey ne,  Gram matik  der  A  Itfjerman  isehen 
Spraehiftfnnine  ( Paderborn,  18(»2 ) ;  Marsli,  " The 
Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language" 
(New  York,  1802)  ;  March,  **  C(»mpttrative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language"  (New 
York,   1870);  and  lleltenstein,  *'A  Compara- 


tive (irammar  of  the  Teutonic  Languages"  ;  ince,  and  gave  the  commana  of  Commapart** 
(Lond(»n,  1K70).  i  Ser^'o^us.   At  the  request  of  Artabann^kiifflf 

GKRMA^ICIS  CESAR,  a  Roman  general,  bom    the  Parthians,  he  removed  Vononea.  the depoMil 
in  Home,  15  B.  C,  died  near  Antio<'h  in  A.  I),    monarch,  to  Pompeiopolis.     Id  the  year  Itkt 
11).     He  was  the  son  of  Chiudius  Nero  Drusus  I  visited  Egypt  without  the  special  pennMiaaif 
and  Antonia,  tlie  dau^'hter  of  the  triumvir  An-    the  emperor,  as  required  at  the  time.'  1^  ^ 
tony,  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncfo  Tiberius  !  return  to  Syria  he  suddenly  fell  ill  and 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Augustus.     His  '  Agrippina  brought  his  aahea  to  Italy  amk 
original  names  are  unknown.      In  7  he  ac-  j  vcrsal  mourning;  honors  almost  nn* 
companied  Tiberius  against  the  rebels  of  Dal-    in  Roman  history  were  paid  to  his 
matia,  served   with   distinction   during  three    and  Piso,   accused  by  tlie  aenate  vt 
campaigns,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  received    poisoned  him,  anticipated  hia  cond^ 
a  triumpli  and  the  hand  of  Agri])])ina,  grand-    a  voluntary  death.    Germanicns  ia      r. 
dau^'hter  of  Augustus.    At  the  close  of  an-  |  the  '"Annals"  of  Tacitna,  and  ia  ubP 
other  campaiirn,  in  11,  ho  was  mado  consul,    noblest  characters  in  the  histoi?       Jm 
and  in  the  following  year  was  ])laced  in  com-    empire.     He  had  reputation  \ 
niand  of  the  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine.    He    and  poet,  but  of  several  w«  im.u  ■■ 

was  absent  in  (laul  when  u])on  the  death  of    posi-d  there  remains  only  ■  x^ 
Augustus  (14)  a  universal  sedition  broke  out  '  of  the  i^A/raom^a  of  Aratna,  w      u 
in   tlie  army.     He   was  a  favorite  with  the  '  to  Cicero's  translation  of  the  « 

soldiers,  and  they  had  already  determined  to    was  tlie  father  of  the  emperor  ^. 
raise  him  to  the  head  of  the  em]>ire,  when  he     ^  GERMAN  ITT  (ammo  annul      L^i 
suddenly  returned  to  the  camp,  and  at  the  peril    cultivated  for  its  qnick-gto%  ivv 

of  his  life  succeeded  in  n']»res8ing  two  succes-     ti^^  but  which  is  not  propenj         Ui. 
sive  revolts,  and  in  establishing  Tiberius  upon    one  of  the  composite  family,  and  •  a 
the    throne.      He    immediately   marched    the    Cape  of  Good  Ilope.     Ita  '       ail 
pMciiiL'd  K'lrions  against  the  enemy  across  the     to  the  height  of  8  or  10  ft.,  i        a«v  « 
Rjjino.  an<I  routed  the  Marsi,  wliom  he  fell    with  round  heart-shaped  ni        « 
upon  b\'  ni^ht  as  tliev  were  celebrating  a  fes-    several  |>ointed  lobea.  of  a  f-^h™ 
tival.     Hiing  soon  after  appointed  commander-    and  a  light  green  cc      .     *      • 
iii-rliiif  n{  all   the   legions  of  (Jeniiany,   he    seen  in  bloom,  but  it  i-  »  — ^ 

beg;ai  tliat  series  of  exj>loits  which  gained  him  ,  bel-like  clusters  of  u 
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It  (•riin's  renclilr  from  cnttinga,  Sourislies  well 
ill  tliu  ilry  iitiiiif^plivre  ul'  ilu'ellinn;  riroms,  and 
U  uiliiiirullv  udujituU  to  winiJow  CDlCara;  in  tbe 
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open  uroimd  i' 


a  iiscfiil  climber  where  it  i 
I  Hurfuiro  quickly,  but  it  i 


killf.1  liv  Till- first  fro^ 

UKKMiN  Ot'KU'.     Bee  N'oBrn  Ska. 

GKRXi.\  SILVER,  or  ArKHtuc,  an  flllor  re- 
icmtiliii;!  nilrer,  made  of  varialile  (iniportions 
of  ie^  iiitfri'ilicnt^  uccording  to  the  unea  for 
wliicli  it  i-^  <li;?'i(,'ni'd.  A  ciimjio^ition  nf  8  parts 
of  i-'iTiiier  to  3  viicli  uf  nii'Itcl  unil  zinc  ia  roconi- 
mvnili-<l  a*  making'  a  diiiw  imitation  uf  ailvcr 
of  T',,V<>  Tl't-'  t>^'"  lo't^T  invtuls  are  bIho  used 
in  till.'  ])ri)[inrtiiinHiif  4  coi'litoH  of  copper.  B; 
Ufiaii  a  JiiriTiT  pri)|Kirtiun  of  cupper  tlio  alloy  is 
inorv  va-ily  mlluil  into  platen,  l>iit  tlio  copper 
•oiiner  Wciiuk-s  a]ipnrent  In  use.  Iron  used  in 
the  propiirtiiin  i.f  2  to  ik  per  ci-nt.  roiideni  the 
comiMiiitioii  nliiivr  but  iimrv  t>rittle.  The ften- 
nino  (iurmiiii  silver,  tnaile  tVoin  tlie  orisinal  ore 
of  nilill>iir)rhBiiM:n  in  Ili-nni'lKTii,  anaivzed  l>v 
Ki-f<THti-in.  wa«  found  to  consixt  of  copper  40-4 
per  rent.,  nickvl  :il  <>,  zinc  i^-t.  iron  2$. 

UEBMAVTOWJf,  fciniierlv  n  {logt  boroaeh  of 
PhiliLlilpliiii  CO..  IVnnsvlvunia,  6  m.  S.  W.  of 


I  Germana,  whence  its  nsnie.  It  in  memorablo 
as  tlie  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  American 
army  under  Washington  bj  the  Uritiitli  on  Oct. 
4,  ITTT.  VVaHhington,  liaving  learned  that  Gen. 
Howe  had  detaclied  a  ))ortion  of  the  main  di< 
vision  of  his  army,  then  at  (iermautown,  de- 
t«rmiDed  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  attack  his 
camp.  After  marching  all  niglit,  lie  entered 
tile  town  almut  sunrise.  Tbe  enemy,  wbo  were 
encain|ied  acroiM  tlie  main  street  at  right  an- 
gles, were  taken  by  larprJHe,  but  the  inorniug 
beinft  dark  and  foggy,  tbe  Americans  wero 
tlirowo  into  confusion  by  tlio  many  small  en- 
cloHurert  of  tbe  village,  and  the  Briiisb  rallied 
and  attacked  in  turn.  Some  of  ttie  Ainericans 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  wiiat  bud  prom- 
ised to  1)0  a  victory  won  cbanged  into  a  defeat. 
Washington  witiidrew  in  fEood  order,  with  all 
his  artillery.  Ttie  Britisb  loss  was  upward  of 
600;  the  American  about  1,U00. 

CEXUXl'S  (Fr.  St.  (Jkhmais  L'ArxF.miois), 
a  saint  of  tbe  Komun  Cntbolic  I'linrcli,  born  in 
Auxerro.  ceutnd  Gaul,  alioOt  SHu,  died  in  Ks- 
venno,  July  31.  418  or  441t.  He  wasof  aseoa- 
tonal  family,  studied  literature  bd<1  jurispru- 
dence, and  distinguished  biinself  for  cloipieoce. 
lie  was  made  by  tbe  em[>enir  Ilonoriiis  mili- 
tary governor  of  his  native  district,  and  in  418 
was  tOei'ted  bishiiji  of  Aiixerre.  altliou):b  a  mar- 
ried man.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  (riiva 
his  property  to  tbe  i>oor,  and  built  a  ni'inii-'tery 
on  tbe  river  Yonne.  He  twice  visiieil  England 
at  the  request  of  Celestinc  I.,  and  by  bis  an- 
I  tliority  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  were  con- 
I  deninud  and  suiqiresneil  there,  and  si-hiiols  for 
I  tlie  education  of  the  clerity  were  opened.  He 
ODce  led  tbe  Itritotia  against  s  party  of  Picta 
'  Btiil  Saxons  wbo  weri'  plunilerioK  the  coast, 
and  territiecl  tlieiii  into  retreat  by  a  general 
about  of  "  llalleli\ja)i,"  an  action  known  under 
the  nana-  of  the  llallelqjah  vi.-lory.  lie  en- 
courageil  St.  I'litriek  to  underiake  tlie  conver- 
sion of  the  Irisb.  and  In  447  went  to  Hnvenna 
ti>  meiliute  lietweeu  tlie  rerolteil  Bretons  and 
Vftlentinlun   III.      His  fenst  is  celebrated  on 


of  tbe  «-iir.l 
stre.'l.  Ill 
X.  N.  W 


I'biliidi-liibia,  and   included 
[^.■.4  in  the  llil  ward  of  that  city;  pop. 


ilingS.  S.  E.  awl 
.,  wliii'li  IS  interseeted  at  right  angles 
ill  iilliiT-'.  It  h  lighted  witli  gas,  \* 
■\.l\M  with  walor,  and  is  connected 
hir|vl|i).ia  by  tHitli  a  steiim  and  a  horse 
Nhinv  ri'tireil  mo  re  bants  and  weallhv 
i.f  riiii.iihOpbia  hiLve  here  tbeir  n*i- 
iiiin-  tif  wliirb  lire  of  great  elegance. 
bt'  iiiit'lii'  tmildini;!!  are  21  churebe''. 
lis.  and  s  hank. 


mbel 


UlfftC- 


llawlfin  ifanetitrum  rnmpotilii*.  is  suid  by  the 
Itenoilictine  editors  of  .St.  Anilirose  to  have 
been  pri)bably  written  hy  St.  Gennsnus.  His 
,  life,  written  :tO  years  after  bis  dealb  by  tbe 
!  prleHt  Constantiu!*,  and  put  in  verse  by  the 
'  iiiiink  Erie,  is  to  tie  foanil  in  Laldn-'s  Sora 
I  JlibUothffit  ManHtcrifitorum.  A  new  life  of 
I  St.  (ieniianns  was  given  in  vols.  \x.  and  xi. 
,  of  Xewimiii's  "Lives  of  tbe  English  Saints" 
(London.  1H44). 
<;EEliSy((ier./<c»/jirA?.in./;Fr,  y(»<-«).fyn/), 
\  formerly  a  large  empire  of  <'entrHl  KiiroiH*, 
with  aii  area  ot  the  time  of  tbe  first  French 
revolnlion  of  2»7.T14  sip  m..  and  2ii.2tl.'>,iNHt 
inhabitants.  Front  \ma  to  1H1.1  it  was  dis- 
memt>cre<l  and  ili*oTpinize«I.  In  IKL'i  tile  Ger- 
1  man  cnnfedemtion  iDentflifr  ffumh  was  *•- 
tnldislivil  In  tlie  place  of  the  ntil  German  em- 
I  pire,  embracing  port  of  Aostria  (the  present 
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■ ''      ■  ■;  ■  •'  *.  -  A  ;  •  :o  :i-r  *Aii':«:.:«e  f«'nziAR*:«  l^AXo■  SvitxrrliBil 

■    '  *      -'  ^  •■'.  V  -  -.  •-r-.^.-r:  I.iEsAtiA.f:  aft<:r  vhich.  umnxiiF  tbe  n 

-"''*'••-   ■'  ►••-.T.  >-:."■:-:' to  >^2ct:c  moanuins  « Ri€Mfi{!ci»iripe^  C       « 

*       '  o.     :      :.    :-..-:r---.  'i.rr.itj  r  irzr  1.  thrr  turn  S.  E^  dindiix^  B<^>«wi«  I 

'    '     ■  *      -  '■■'■.:.%  '".  .■>  rr-;r;  ■S'i  >;ir*i4.  And  ext«Ddin|r  to  the  head  wiier 

*,  ''  '  *  •'-  >    r.  ;  :■  ri.r  j-iaL-.  the  Oder.  wbcPe  they  me«rt  the  Carptfk 

'•'•"■         ■     '•    ■•  .'I  "•■•-;.. -r  ha- a-.--!  Thcv  mlmiDateiD  tbeSchneekofipe.  a»«ii 

•..'•■"'  •.•■..'.::.:  r:-.>r-.     Two  -Vhni  ft.  high.    S.  £.  of  the  Fichtekvhiiv 

"  '   *  '  ^  '      '*'     -  *'•    ••s^•  V'  tfi.r  Nf,rth  *->:i  Franconian  Jorm  sweeps  to  the  I^nche 

.  !.'•.  •'..  !i:.:.  >  ..  .   I'  1.  ♦  ;..  r,.  rrr.ajjy.  r-ii^N-rinj.'  al»ng  it^ northern  bank  in  b  westerij  diiw 

'■•'..  ••;•»■.,!  r...- ,f.».  ;...rr/,r..rn.n.:«.}T}jc- Ku-  into  WOrternben?,   where  itf  lonc-ctrrtc 

I'.; ' /If. ' '.f.-if,!  i.f      lf:'..iti:*»-  i;i.:s-.  Thv  rliMF-  -barfilrdefined  rid|K«  and  table  lu 

i.'f'ii  'i.ij  ti,..  -  jrro«ii,.!.f,/ /^Hji-trj.-s.  hoM-  br  the' names  of  Ranhe  Alp,  SwB 

M..'  ..  M,.  ir.  i.itwi.  n  Up    .  vtp-rn..  li.-jit  of  The  bm-h,  4rc.     In  8.  W.  Gemuuij  i^^         «• 

'H,«i,  ,.r,.|  ii„-  I    !r.  TJi.-  »-.»|.I  ..f  rinrtfi.-rn  Ku-  of  Hwlen),  near  the  head  waten  ot  wrf  I 

"M"     •'■♦•.  "n  II..-  .-Mi-H\i-  rni.i-tnn-  of  the  iibe,  the  moontain  ridge  of  the  Blark  Fc 

■ '   I.  in  I....  .f  f  ..cir.trii'  (iimI  \]h-  .IryiH-.-  nf  the  i»ot8  off  at  a  sharp  angle  fr«in  the  Sw 

''''"'  I''""        '  '"''I  n-'-'iitlv  it*  iiMiin(birM"4  Alp  in  a  northerlT  direetioD  nearly  I 

*■■'  "    '"'•  i"""'.v  j.r'.ir.  f.ij ;  iMit  tin*  recovery  .  the  Rhine,  and  skirting  the  fertile  '       » 
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Toul,  Metz,  and  Yerdan  had  been  wre^;tt'd  j  wore  annexed  to  the  larger  stitc%  a&d  is-tf 
from  tiie  Gei'uian  empire  by  France.  l)\s-  ,  of  the  free  cities,  which  while  under  tLr  mx. 
pasted  with  the  succc:>ses  of  his  adversaries,  ,  nal  authority  of  the  emperors  had  ei^Tcc  a 
Ctiurles  resigned  the  itowd.  lie  was  BuoceiHJ-  '.  sort  of  republican  government,  lost  tbtb  iadt- 
cd  by  his  i)rorher  Ferdinand  I.  (1550-- 04).  ,  pendence.  The  enbrts  of  PrusNa  lo  t^ppuit 
The  imperial  authority  was  rai)i(Jly  sinking  to  i  to  this  confederation  a  Xorth  German  ktnt 
utter  insi^itieanee.  France  in  the  west  and  |  having  been  frustrated,  nearlr  the  ii1k4»  rf 
Turkey  in  the  oast  were  hovering  on  the  bor-  ;  Germany,  with  the  exception' of  Austria  uk 
ders  of  Germany,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  Prussia,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  Frttch  t» 
foster  the  intermd  dissensions  of  the  empire  j  salage.  The  minions  of  the  emperor  Nipcirt 
and  to  conquer  from  it  vahiable  possessions.  {  ruled  the  country  with  an  iron  rod,  and  if  t^ 
The  feeble  Maximilian  II.  (1564-7ri),  tlie  vision-  |  removed  many  of  the  most  glaring  remnafits  i 
ary  Rudolph  II.  (1570-1012),  and  Iiis  brother  ;  feudal  despotism,  they  in trmluced  in  their  ficsi 
Mattliias  (1012-*11)),  were  unable  to  arrest  the  all  the  abuses  of  an 'irresponsible  miliurrn^ 
political  decay.     The  thirty  years'  war  (1618-  \  gime,  and  carried  their  extortions  tuafri^l- 


'48),  which  devastated  and  impoverished  Ger- 
many, destroying  ail  industry  and  commerce, 
left  the  imperial  authority  ccmipletely  shat- 
tered, and  (jermany  eut  up  into  a  multitude 

of  petty  states,  who>e  rulers  were  absolute!  try  was  reestablished  h^*  the  coalition  i^  Ai»- 
monarchs  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  The  j>er8e-  \  tria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  (ireat  BrSM 
cutions  perpetrated  by  Ferdinand  II.  (1019- '  (1813-'15).  A  reconstruction  of  the  i4d  •»> 
'37)  on  his  Protestant  subjects  almost  equalled    pire  having  been  rendered  im|>OBfiibIc  by  tbc  fh 


ful  extent.  The  sums  drawn  from  Genmav  tr 
Napoleon  under  tlie  designation  <^  c«Btnla- 
tions  or  subsidies  must  be  counted  by  LomMi 
of  millions.     The  independence  of  the 


sition  which  Prussia  had  assumed,  ai-uuMoa- 
tion  was  formed  hj  all  tliose  state*  wlJrh  hi 
contrived  to  maintain  tlieir  soverel^tjdi 


those  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.     The  peace  of 
"Westplialia  ( 1048),  conclu<led  by  Ferdinand  III. 
(lOST-'oT),  tore  Alsace  from  tlie  German  em- 
pire.    Under  the  pedantic,  and  feeble-mi ndcnl    the  Napoleonic  troubles  (June  8.  1815). 
Leopold  1.  (1 058-1 TC)'"))  (iennany  took  part  in  ,  number,  which  had  exceeded  300  at  tb« 
the  coalition  against  the  rising  power  of  France,    of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  had  tb«a  beA 
but,  although  successful  in  war,  did  not  obtain  ,  reduced  to  less  than  40,  and  a  further 
any   signal  advantages  by  the  i)eacc.    From  j  tion  was  made  afterward  hj  the  extinctifli 
that  time  the  title  of  German  emperor  ap-  ,  several  petty  dynasties.     TheenthoaaAI 
pearcd  only  as  an  empty  surname  of  the  rulers    of  the  Gennan  people  that  Gemaanv 
<if  Austria  (Jose])h  I.,  Charles  VI.,  Francis  I.,    more  appear  as  a  powerfnl  united  i 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  enemy,    sorely  disappointed.      The  diet,  1 
Charles  Albert  of  Ihivaria,  was  also  crowned  .  ])ermanentconvcntionof  the  repi  o 

as  Charles  VII.,  i^'c).     In  fact,  Germany  was    princes,  alljealous  of  their  individual  av 
merely  a  maze  of  little  (lcs]>oti8ms,  among  which  i  ty  and  unwilling  to  recognize  the  cli* 
a  few  larger  states  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  i  nation,  became  an  ahject  tool  of  pt 
a  voice  in  tlie  councils  of  Europe.     Prussia  (a    pression,  and  a  hannoniona  co< 
kingdom  since  17^1),  thnmgh  the  gt>nius  of  '  states  existed  only  in  r        dtokvm 
Frederick  the  Cireat,  established  a  great  Prot-  '  ures  against  all  pr  e       'Ti 

estant  power,  able  to  cope  with  Austria,  but  !  ever  the  people  ol  ..mu     a         e  amva 
at  the  same  time  anxious  to  ]>revent  the  re-  \  obtain  free  institutional  ifi 

construction  of  a  great  united  empire.    Thus    to  interfere  in  favor  oi  «t>8«Mi 
the  attempts  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  (1765-    power.    None  of  the  praniaea  v 
^90,  or  rather  178n-*iiO,  when  he  reigned  him-    act  of  confederation  in  regard  to*      i 
self)  to  reestablish  the  imperial  authority  in    legislation,  a  common  currency  » —  i 
southern  Germany  were  batlled   by  Prussia.  ;  tern,  &c.,  were  fulfilled.   'Wfaatai       i 
At  last  the  tempest  of  the  French  revolution    in  this  respect  was  doe  to  t]|e 


states.    Thus  the  Pr  ZoTiv 

large  portion  of  the  v«  i 

sis  of  comm<      mate     1  lu, 


w 


pro'^trate<l  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  German 
empire.  Van<iui>hed  by  the  armies  of  France, 
the  en)pcror  Fninris  II.,  s«»n  and  successor 
(17!*2)  of  Leop«>M  IF.,  eedvd  by  the  treaties  of  |  great  advan         S  v  — 

Campo  Formio  (171«7.  and  Luneville  (1801)  the  ■  kept  alive thv  auu  ur  ■ 

country  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine.     The    national  union.     au«     t%  ««, 

])etty  rulers  who  In^t  their  ]H>>ses<:ions  in  this  .  found  an  echo  in  some  <« 
way  were  in<lenmitieJ  with  the  territories  of     states,  whose  rult       were 
eccU'Nijistical  prinee-.     In  \>*^*i}  several  states    written  eonstitntiu       io 
se<-e(led   t'rom   the   empire   and  became   allies  '  orous  politiofld  life  ^ 
nf  France;  and  whi-ii  at  I.'iM,  in  Isoti.  a  num-    southwestern  statea, 
biT  i>f   (icriiiaij   >tat«N  formed   the    Hhenish    the  Prussian  thrcme  of 
cnnfrihratiuu  ijudei'  the  protectorate  <>f  Xa-    (1840),  in  northern  C  if»U« 

]><>|«-on,  thi>  ini]M.n-r  Frani-i>  resigned  the  (ier-  '  of  the  people  became        rd 
iii.-iii  erown,  and  the  iinpire  wa'^  lomjallv  di^-    while  in  Austria  all  1k» 
sol.ti!.     A    nnijil)«.r  of  the  .Mjjaller  territories    suppressed  bj  the  di 
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t'mi<li.  Immojliatoly  on  tlio  <lownfall  of  the  "  of  tlio«o  potty  states  which  were  too  powerless 
Orlrjins  dynasty  in  Fnince  (Feb.  24,  184H),  in-  to  resist  its  demands,  and  a  sort  of  federal  ron- 
s'lrriTtion-i  l>n>kt*  out  in  all  the  (lerman  states,  stitution  was  adopted  hy  it,  Imt  nover  obtained 
Tlie  [►rincrs,  uiimIjK*  to  resist  these  movements,  any  real  existence.  To  out  short  all  further 
hastmrd  t<>  yiold  to  the  popular  demaD<]s.  A  attempts  of  Prussia,  Austria  convoktMl  the  old 
national  eonjrre^s  of  representatives  of  tlie  <liet,  wliich  liad  heen  formally  dissolved  in 
jK'ople  (dernian  parliament)  was  convoked  by  184S.  Prussia  r«-fu-ing  to  rocojjnize  the  diet, 
:i  provisional  selt*-constitute<l  assembly  (  Vor-  a  hostile  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
jturfftmrnf),  and  met  at  Frankfort,  May  18,  seemed  almost  inevitable.  The  armies  of  both 
184^.  It  forme<l  a  j>rovisional  national  gov-  were  marching  to  IIes>e-C'ass^'l,  and  a  skir- 
erninent.  con^sting  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  mish  of  the  outposts  had  taken  place  near 
{Iififh.*ririrtAtr)  and  a  ministry.  Archduke  Hronzell  (Xov.  8,  1h50),  when  suddenly  the 
John  of  Austria  was  elected  vicar,  June  20;  but  I'nHsian  government  lost  courage  and  sub- 
in  sj»ite  of  his  prores>ions  of  zeal  for  national  mitted  to  all  tlie  demands  «if  Austria.  The 
liberty  and  union,  it  »i>oi\  became  evident  that  .  first  fruits  of  the  restoration  of  the  diet  were 
\\U  principal  aim  wa**  the  frustration  of  all  ener-  the  intervention  in  Schlesw  ig-Holstein  in  favor 
petie  action  on  tlie  ]>art  of  the  parliament.  Dis-  of  I)ennn\rk,  the  abohtion  of  the  national  bill 
trarteil  by  the  troubles  in  Holstein,  wliich  Den-  of  riy:hts  and  of  free  constitutions  in  several 
mark  en<leavor«'d  to  wrest  entirely  from  its  of  tlie  smaller  states,  and  the  sjde  by  auction 
Connection  with  the  CJernnin  confederation,  the  of  the  national  navv  which  had  been  created 
parliament  made  but  slow  progress  in  framing  a  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  du- 
iiarional  constitution.  Whenatla<t  the  bill  «»f  ring  the  revolutii>n.  "While  in  these  questions 
ri:fhts  had  been  agreed  upon  (I)e<'ember,  184S),  the  influence  of  Austria  prevailed,  Prussia  bal- 
the  cnnnter-revolution  had  already  been  vie-  anced  its  h>ss  <.f  political  iM>wer  by  the  en- 
torious  in  An-^tria  and  Prussia,  and  it  became  largenient  of  its  commercial  influence.  Iljin- 
«|i]>arent  that  these  great  powers  would  not  '  over  b«came  a  member  of  the  Zollverein  (Sep- 
submit  to  a  constitution  tramed  by  the  ]iopular  tember,  1851),  and  was  s<M»n  followed  by  Old- 
con:rr..'-Js.  Then  a  strong  ]»arty  began  to  ad-  enburg  and  Schaumburg-Lip|)e.  The  efforts 
v«K'ar»'  the  exclu-i<»n  of  Austria  from  the  new  «)f  Austria  to  entt-r  the  Zollverein,  in  order 
iMupire.  This  ]iarty.  who^e  j»rincipal  leader  to  destroy  the  Prussian  influence  even  there, 
wa-^  (Jagern,  prevaile*!  in  the  parliament,  ami  were  successfully  resiste<l  by  Prus^iia,  but  a 
elected  the  kin*;  of  Prn?v«*ia  (Jerman  emperor  '  postal  and  telegraph  union  of  tdl  (rennan 
(Marches,  1M4W);  but  he  de<'lined  the  honor.  ;  statvs  was  a«'cumpli>hed.  During  the  east- 
Pe^ipairing  <>f  .success,  m  number  of  members  '  orn  war  (18.')3-*C)  the  (Jernian  <'ontt.Mleration 
of  parliament  resiirned .their  position,  thus  giv-  followed  a  vaeillating  policy,  swaying  to  and 
in:r  a  majority  to  the  <lemo<Tatic  narty,  who  ,  fro  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  April, 
crle«'t4-d  a  ]»rovi>innal  regency  of  tlie  etnpire,  1«.')4,  those  two  iK)wers  concluded  a  treaty  of 
oonsistin::  of  liaveaux.  VoL't,  SchGler,  H.  alliance,  guaranteeing  to  each  other  their  re- 
Simon,  an«l  He<'her.  IIeduce<l  to  less  than  one  spective  possessions  against  all  enemies  what- 
third  of  its  original  number,  the  ])arliament  ever.  The  diet  joiutd  in  this  treaty  July  24, 
adjnurncd  t«i  Stuttjart,  May  MK  1H40,  and  en-  and  in  December  aihled  another  clause,  jirom- 
deavtu'ed  to  raise  a  j)opular  revolution  in  fav<»r  isinjr  the  assistanjv  of  all  (Jenuany  to  .\ustria 
of  the  new  national  ctmstitution.  Hut  only  if  its  army  of  «M'cupati<»n  in  the  Danubinn 
the  peo[>b'  of  IJaden.  a  small  part  of  Wurtem-  principalities  should  be  attacked.  Prepara- 
berg.  and  the  Palatinat«M  Bavaria;  follo\ve«l  the  tion  for  war  was  resolved  up«»n  by  the  diet, 
example  of  Saxony,  which  had  already  risen  Feb.  8,  is,").").  At'ter  that  the  position  of  Pnis- 
in  revolution.  Tlie  iusurre<"tion  at  r)resden  sia  t(»ward  Au'^tria  be<'ame  more  reserve<l, 
had  been  sui»pre<sed  at'ter  a  sanguinary  battle  and  Austria,  despairing  of  active  as»istaneo 
bv  Prussian  s«>l<liery;  and  the  revolution  in  on  the  part  of  the  confederation,  was  compel- 
l>aden.  althouL'h  su<"cesst'ul  for  a  f'ew  weeks,  leil  to  reliinpiish  its  intention  to  take  jiart  in 
was  likewise  eru'^hed  in  a  brief  campaign  by  the  war  against  Kus>ia.  In  November,  lH5r», 
the  Prussian  army  (June).  The  rump  parlia-  the  diet  adopted  a  res<»lution  promising  to  as- 
inent  ofStuttirart  h.id  in  the  mean  time  lK>en  si<t  Prussia  in  its  attempt^  to  reciinipier  Neuf- 
forcibly  dis-^olvfd  by  the  government  of  Wdr-  ihatel.  but  the  jjrotrenil  as«>istance  was  ni»t 
temlK.-rj:.  Ilaviii:;  tljus  got  rid  of  all  revolu-  reipiired.  In  1>^.*7  the  interferenee  of  the  diet 
tionary  support,  the  Prussian  government  at-  was  re^jue^ted  again>t  the  attempts  of  Den- 
tonipted  tM  obtain  the  ma«itership  of  (iermany  mark  to  merge  the  duchies  of  HoUtiin  and 
I  n  it-iownareouiit.  .\ustria.  almost  pn»strated  I.auenburg  completely  in  the  Danish  kingilom. 
r.r  the  time  by  the  llmigarian  w.ar,  would  have  At^er  long  hesitation  and  delay  a  resohiti«m 
been  able  to  Mirer  little  or  no  re<i>tance  to  such  was  adopted  in  1*<.">>^,  by  which  the  Daniiih 
a  nioveui'Tit  if  carried  <»n  energetically  and  p)vernment  was  ci>ni]»elled  to  submit  its  pn>- 
rnpidly:  but  the  Pni-sjan  government  was  no  jeet  of  a  new  political  ••rganization  t*»  the 
mat'-h  t'or  the  bold  an«l  slirewd  Prince  Schwar-  legislative  a.^M.^niblie-*  of  the  duchic*.  Wlien, 
2.. 1,1  ^,y^^  -It  that  time  the  soul  (»f  the  Austrian  in  the  beginning  of  1*^.*'.^  difficulties  aron*  W- 
g'iv»-rnm'-nt.  In  Manli.  iJ^.'io,  Prussia  assembled  tween  France  and  Austria  on  account  of  th« 
at  Krturt  a  uev.-  p.nranien:  of  representatives  Mate  »>f  Italy,  a  violent  anti-XaiMileonic  fevling 
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manifested  itself  in  Germany.  The  Prussian 
government,  though  willing  to  defend  Austria's 
(Jerman  provinces,  and  even  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  under  certain  restrictions, 
would  not  stir  unless  it  should  obtain  the  mil- 
itary leadersliip  (»f  all  Gennany,  irrespective 
of  all  limitations  contained  in  the  act  of  con- 
federation. After  long  and  angry  discussions 
the  leadership  was  conceded  to  lYussia  by  the 
smaller  states.  A  circular  desi>atch  of  the 
Russian  government,  covertly  threatening  Ger- 
many if  it  should  interfere  in  the  Italian  war, 
had  no  effect  but  the  assumption  by  Prassia 
of  a  more  defiant  attitude  toward  France,  and 
the  issue  of  an  order  by  the  prince  regent  to 
mobilize  two  thirds  of  the  Prussian  army 
(June,  1850).  A  few  days  later,  the  Prussian 
delegate  in  the  diet  moved  that  two  federal 
army  corps  under  the  command  of  Bavaria  be 
stationed  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  one  Prus- 
sian cor[)S  on  the  Main,  and  that  the  9th  and 
loth  federal  army  corps  bo  united  with  the 
Prussian  army.  This  motion  was  followed  by 
another,  to  the  effect  that  the  diet  should  ap- 
point a  commander-in-chief  of  the  non-Prus- 
sian and  non- Austrian  army  corps.  Thus  the 
German  confederation  appeared  to  be  on  the 
very  jjoint  of  waging  war  against  France,  under 
Prussian  leadership,  when  all  at  once  Austria, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  its  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  (ierraany  to  the  doubtful  project  of  pre- 
serving its  Italian  provinces,  introduced  in  the 
diet  a  resolution  to  mobilize  the  whole  federal 
army,  and  to  appoint  the  Prussian  prince  re- 
irent  c()mmander-in-chief,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  tbe  diet,  or  rather  of  Austria,  the  latter 
being  always  certain  of  a  minority  in  the  diet. 
This  m«)vement  at  once  neutralized  all  advan- 
tages Prussia  had  obtained.  And  when  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  at  Villa- 
franca,  July  11,  the  dissension  and  jealousy 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  those  great  im- 
pediments to  German  unity,  were  more  appa- 
rent than  ever  before.  A  i)assage  in  the  Aus- 
trian emperor's  proclamation  of  peace,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  his  natural  allies  had  forsaken 
him,  and  that  the  neutral  i>owers  would  have 
imi^osed  upon  him  less  favorable  terms  of  peace 
than  were  offered  by  his  adversary,  gave  rise 
to  an  acrimonious  corresi)ondence  between  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  governments.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  in  proving  that  the  assertion 
of  the  em])eror  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and 
that  he  had  been  purposely  misled  by  false 
representations  of  the  Fren<'h  ruler  at  the  in- 
terview of  Villafranca.  This  singular  discov- 
ery did  not  render  the  feeling  of  Austria  any 
iijnre  friendly  toward  Prussia.  A  jmper  war 
'v:i>  carried  on  by  the  7>resses  of  southern  and 
ii'Ttlnni  (iennany.  and  wbile  the  govern- 
in  iits  of  tluKC  petty  states  who  h:id  been  the 
Mi'^'^t  forward  in  their  luxtile  demonstrations 
aLMirj-.t  France  were  eagerly  courting  the  favor 
of  N'ajKileon  HI.,  the  iuo<  sinister  threats 
against  Prussia  came  from  Vienna.  Munich,  and 


Carlsmlie.  The  opinion  became  previlec:  \\sl  ' 

Austria  having  been  bambled  by  Fnacc  if  i 

war  for  the  conquest  of  the  left  lank  of  ta* 

Rhine  shoald   be    waged    by  Franec  icatu 

Prussia,  the  latter  would  not  obtain  anj  kMi- 

ance  either  from  Austria  or  the  smaUerGiinda 

states.    The  hostility  of  the  two  great  ft«cMi 

of  Germany  manifested  itself  in  sanguinarr  rioB 

in  the  mixed  Prussian  and  Austrian  guruoaflf 

tlie  federal  capital  (Aug.  6-8).     Feeble  mom- 

ments  were  initiated  by  the  liberal  party  t* 

arrest  the  progresa  of  disunion,  and  to  proo^ 

•the  Prussian  government  to  take  the  M  ii 

reforming  the  federal  constitution.    But  Pr» 

sia,  disheartened  and  unwilling  openly  to  » 

pose  the  influence  of  Austria,  decided  tii 

destiny  which  the  liberal  party  presMd  wfm 

it,  and  would  promiae  nothing  more  thsa  Ai 

promotion  of  liberal  institutions  by  the  pav« 

of  its  example.    Austria,  on  the  other  ! 

made  some  show  of  concessions  to  the  i 

wishes,  in  order  to  divide  the  ciur 

sympathies  of  the  popular  party  in  v« 

A  committee  was  appointed  bT  the 

(August)  to  draw  up  a  c<        tution 

basis  of  iiroTincial    reprei     uit 

Austrian  empire.     At  tbe 

movement  was  initiated  in  a^mvi     ■. 

of  which  was  the  creation  of  a  seiiki       < 

federation  of  the  centnd  German  i 

third  great  power  within  Germanr.     im 

idea  had  been  promoted  by  Bava 

and  then  le<l  to  confusion  and  dis     urn.    < 

withstanding  the  dlsconrafring  ctjw 

Prussian  government,  the  liberal         ? 

many  on  Sept.  16  established  a 

ation,  the  Aationalv&rein.  to  a| 

mote  in  all  the  partictd^r       i««        ^ 

of  the  confederation  (  thmmJ) 

compact  federal  state  wa&u  ■  1 

tation  {Bundeutaat\      ider  un  i 

Prussia.    Pmsna  in  no      ^t  axpi 

of  this  project,  but  it  hq       totm  w 

oppose  in  the  federal  <     t        DoDey 

and  its  allies.  ItmoTeu       \j%     10 

eral  constitution  of  Heasu  >         i 

in  18.^2  had  been  abolished  ar- 

illegal  way,  be  rest<ved.     1 

Hesse-Cassel  folly  wprored 

but  in  the  federal  diet  the  ^ 

led  to  its  r^eotion.    In       y,  « 

of  Prassia  for  a  reform  <     the 

tution  of  the  C  no 

wise  rejected,     luv       i^ 

attitude  of  Austria         su  i 

of  the  central  and  m     i 

what  mitigated  by  tfa« 

fundamental  law  in  Ai 

which  appeared  aa  a  &      b 

tional  principles.    F 

greatly  offended  the  ui 

servative  principlea 

liam  I.,  who  on  Jan   -> 

brother  Frederick  W 

the  Saxon  ndnister  Yi 

ardent  chamiHona  of  i 
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pri'>c'iitc«l  to  IVussia  a  new  jirojoct  of  the  fed-  '  Although  Prussia  was  to  have  an  equal  number 
eral  ron-ifitution,  aoconiing  to  which  a  rcpre-  of  deputiod  in  the  federal  assenihly,  the  presi- 
sentaiitiM  of  the  (icrinan  nation  at  the  federal  dencv  in  the  directory  and  federal  council 
diet  was  ti)  he  created  by  the  establishment  of  was  to  remain  with  Austria.  The  reform 
an  assembly  of  delepites  chosen  by  the  diets  '  asvsociation  declared  for  accepting  the  new 
of  the  •several  states.  Austria  declared  its  constitution  as  a  step  in  advance;  while  all 
readiness  tt)  am-pt  this  project,  which  gave  to  the  liberal  parties  of  Ciermany  decidedly  ro- 
Austria  and  Prussia  an  e<iual  number  of  dele-  Jected  it.  Soon  a  foreign  complication  turned 
pate<.  if  f\iM  shouhl  be  allowed  to  enter  the  the  attention  of  all  parties  from  the  conflict  of 
oiMife^eration  with  her  entire  territory.  Prus-  their  schemes  of  reconstruction  to  a  common 
H*:a  in  a  note  of  Dec.  2o  declared  it  to  be  im-  defence  of  the  German  nationality.  Frederick 
practicable,  and  instead  advocated  the  estab-  ,  VII.  of  Denmark,  in  union  with  the  predomi- 
lishment  of  a  federal  state,  on  the  ])lan  which  nant  party  of  the  country,  had  issued  in  March, 
had  been  ti'ie<l  ten  years  t^cfore.    This  idea  was  ,  180.%  a  patent  separating  the  duchy  of  llolstcin 

1»romptly  reie<*ted  by  all  the  middle  states  in  from  the  common  Danish  monarchy,  in  order 
'ebniary,  IsJli,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in-  ,  to  unite  Schleswig  (which  until  then  had  been 
volve  the  loss  of  their  s<>vereignty.  In  August  '  united  with  llolstein  under  one  constitution) 
they  unitr<l  with  Austria  in  submitting  another  ,  with  Denmark  projMjr.  The  federal  diet  sum- 
|»lan  of  ref<)riii,  according  to  which  an  assembly  '  moned  the  Danish  government  to  repeal  tho 
of  dele;.'ate;^  of  the  several  (rerman  diets  was  patent,  as  it  encroached  upon  the  right  of 
to  be  convoked  at  Frankfort  for  the  special  ,  llolstein,  and  thus  of  Germany,  and  threati*n- 
|>nrpos«j  of  delil)erating  on  some  reforms  in  tho  ed,  in  case  of  refusal,  a  **  federal  execution." 
civil  an<l  commenial  legislation  of  the  (ierman  On  Nov.  15  Frederick  VII.  die<l,  and  was 
states.  An  a^jseinbly  of  liberal  (ierman  depu-  '  succeeded,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  tho 
ties,  held  in  September  at  Weimar,  declared  '  London  conference  of  1H52,  by  Christian  IX., 
against  this  plan  as  wholly  unsatisfactory,  who  on  Nov.  18  proclaimed  the  incorp<ira- 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  af>proved  by  i  tion  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Hut  as  tho 
the  new  national  reform  association  (I^e/onn-  federal  diet  had  never  recognized  tho  London 
T*'rfln),  which  in  ()ctol»er  was  organized  at  .  conference,  the  peojde  of  the  duchies,  as  well 
Frankfort  as  the  organ  of  those  who  uncon-  as  a  num!)er  of  the  smaller  (terman  states, 
flitii»nally  op]M»>ed  the  ex<"lnsion  of  Austria  :  recognized  Prince  Frederick  of  Augu?»tenburg 
from  (lerin.iny  and  the  establishment  of  a  Prus-  '  as  duke  of  Schleswig- IloNtein.  Public  opinion 
flian  leadrf^liip.  In  the  federal  diet,  in  Janu-  throughout  (lermany  htrongly  sympathized 
ary.  ISoM,  it  was  defcate<l  by  a  small  minority.  '  with  this  view,  but  Austria  and  ]*russia  de- 
In  the  mean  while  the  incessant  conflicts  be-  cided  to  stand  by  the  stipulations  of  In")!  and 
tween  the  Trusnian  liberals  an<l  their  ultra-re-  1S.V2,  and  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  ftilerul 
actionary  irovernrnent  had  led,  in  Sef»tember,  '  execution.  The  federal  diet  on  Dec.  7,  by  8 
to  tho  entrance  into  the  ministry  of  (.)tto  von  votes  against  7,  acceded  to  their  demand  and 
Hismarck,  who  >oon  after  be<'ame  its  president  intruste*!  the  execution  to  Hanover  and  Sax- 
and  minister  «)f  ft)reitrn  atlairs.  The  uncom-  ony.  The  (rennan  tnK>j)s  entered  llolstein  on 
pn»misin:r  tirmness  with  which  he  opposed  the  Dec.  23,  and  the  Danes  withdrew  without 
views  of  the  Prussian  diet  on  a  reduction  of  «)irering  resi>tance.  Pru>sia  and  Austria  on 
the  military  bud^'ct  tille<l  even  the  Prussian,  Dec.  *JH  moved  in  the  fetleral  diet  the  <K'cuj»a- 
friends  t>f  national  unity  with  despair.  Little  ti<in  of  Schleswig,  in  order  t<»  enforce  the  re- 
was  known  of  the  ultimate  plans  «)f  Bismarck  peal  of  the  law  of  Nov.  is.  The  motion  was 
with  reiranl  to  (ierman  unity;  but  it  was  ap-  rejected,  !n.K'aufle  the  mr^iority  believed  tho 
parent  that  Prussia  de>ired  to  be  emanci]>ated  question  of  succe^sionw«>u^l  be  prejudged  by  ita 
from  the  federal  diet,  and  that  her  plans  w<»uld  adoption.  In  defiance  of  this  resolution,  Aus-j 
henceforth  be  j»ushed  with  greater  energy  than  .  tria  and  Prussia  de<-lared  that 
at  any  jjrevions  time.  The  union  movement  act  in  the  matter,  not  as  mei 
was  Meadily  gaining  amonu'  the  (iennan  pi-ojde,  federation,  but  as  great  powers  of  Kun»p 
an-l  .Vu^tria  nnule  a  bold  bid  for  the  c(miinued  at  <>nce  (February,  l>StU)  marched  their  troops 
li'-ad^ihip  in  a  recc.n>trncte«l  (lermany.  Fran-  into  Schleswig.  On  Feb.  o  the  Danes  evacua- 
c'is  Joseph  invite<l  t:ie  princes  it\'  uU  the  (ier-  ted  the  strong  Dannevirke,  and  withdrew  be- 
inan  states,  as  well  as  the  ruling  burgomasters  hind  the  intrenchments  tif  r>(ippel,  which  wero 
of  the  free  cities,  to  a  <liet  t)f  princes  ( /V/rv<^  «-  >tormed  by  the  Prussians  on  April  IS.  A  peaco 
t'i'j),  to  tli.M'Uss  the  t|uesti»in  of  a  new  ctmsti-  conference  of  representatives  of  the  great  pt»w- 
tutiou.  This  a>»s^inlily  sat  at  F'ranklort  Aug.  ers,  which  met  in  London  on  April  2"»,  re- 
17  to  Sept.  1.  The  king  of  Prussia  decline«l  to  niained  without  result.  The  Danes  evacuated 
attend  it.  The  great  njajority  of  princes  a;«-  Jutland  and  confimil  themselves  to  tlie  inlands; 
sente  1  to  the  project  of  the  emj»er»>r  of  Austria,  but  when  the  Pru>sians  on  June^2!»  *icj'upie<l 
according  u*  which  a  directory  of  Ave  princes  Alsen,  they  gave  up  all  further  resi-tance,  and 
tAu'^iria,  Prn^-ia.  Havaria,  an«l  two  (»thers)  in  the  preliminary  peace  conclude<l  in  July 
wa^  ti>  beat  the  heail  of  the  nation,  assisted  by  ceded  Si'hleswii;,  llolstein,  and  Lauenburg  to 
A  fe'l^Tal  conn<"il  an»l  a  federal  ass<niblv  of  .Sno  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  cession,  which  was 
members,  which  wa>  to  meet  e\ery  third  year,     conflrmed  iu  the  deflnitivo  peace  of  Vienna, 


ue  p^eJlltl^ell  l'>  lis 

liis  resolution,  Aus-i 
at  they  would  nowl 
embers  of  the  c(»n-l 
rcrs  (»f  Kun»pe,  and 
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Oct.  '>».  \vas  }'f\v:(]  cijiirelj  on  the  rijrLt  of  the  federal  diet.     This  wa*  rt^srdrd  \t 

c<'Ti'.M«.-t.  the  <in«>tioii  <.>t'  the  liiwt'nl  «ucc-irs?ion  sia  a^  a  terzuiBJiUoxi  of  the  G^*4fiii  r«CT-.£kt: 

iu  the  'lii^-ljivi  i'.:A  t];e  <  luiiii^  of  the  fe^ii-ral  her  Tr<K>p»  were  at  oDoe  nuirrbt^  iia<>HjM&A, 

di'-t   )'«-iii;-'  i:.'riOP -1.     Whvii  J'ru^Ha  after  the  and   the  Auftrian    povvTUvr   Of  Iii«Ar£  wi» 

(•(•ri<-l'i^i><ri  of  i»v.i<-e  railed  \}\nm  Ilunovcr  and  invited  to  revstrr  into  iIm:  jioxst  i^rcpfiierf 

Siixony  To  withdraw  their  trcfjp-t  trom  Hoi-  Scldvswi^.     AuiCria   deDomitM.^  tLir  ir:  ii  i 

htein.  S;;xony  >^}Jn\ved  some  inteution  to  re!*i?t  viulatuin  of  the  ftrdcraJ  concxhotkA.  ttd  m, 

}.y  f'ln.'i'.     A  c 'Hi "ion  was  averted  by  a  tkso-  Jane  14  the  federal  dic-t,  I-t  a  m^cav  tf  I 

iiltii'n  (if  the  federal  <!iet.  which  iu  accordance  a^nst  G.  adopted  tLe  riem-  of  AiMmai«- 

with  tli«;  demand  of  Austria  and  Prussia  de-  d«;red  the  mobilizatioii   of  tW  catirt  Ifkot 

clared  the  execution  to  he  en'led.    The  dis-  anny,  except  the  troof«  of  Prnwia.    TLtofei 

a^jreenient  hetwveu  Austria  and  Prussia  now  voting  for  this  resolatic4i  were  A oKiiaBivnk 

h«r;:an  to  widen.     Au>tria  desired  to  hare  the  Saxony.  Hanover.  Wtirtemberf:  Hette^^aHL 

administration  of  the  d'lchies  transferred  to  Hes-^r-Danni^tadt,  Xaseian.  and  the  snaH 

Prime  Freflerick  of  Au;rii*tenhnr;r:  Hi^marck  formini;  the  16th    clasi^     TLe  t 

entered  iijt<^  nc^^otiatinns  coiiceming  the  an-  of  Pru$i>ia  at  once  declared  that 

nexation  of  the  duchie?  to  Pru«Ma.     The  fed-  of  the  federal  ditrt  had  exceeded  iww 

era!  <1iet  toi^k  an  unavailing  interest   in   the  and  that  Prussia  regardgd  the  ccafedtiawJit 

caiiM:  <if  Prince  Freileri<-k.  and  finally  confincnl  di»s<>lved.     On  the  following  day,  tLei 

it*«<  If  to  a  protect  a^ain-^t  tlie  illc^^al  solurlon  ments  of  Hanover.  Saxony,  and'  H- 

of  tiic  Sch]e.swi;;-no]:'tein  question,  while  tlie  were  re^jnested  by  Prasna'  to  take  w  i 

crr»wn  Jurists  of  Priw^ia  undertook  to  prove  vote  of  the  preceding  day,  to  diMraurf^ 

that  (/liri.otian  IX.  of  I>enniark  wa^  the  lawful  enter  into  a  new  confed^viioii  with  P 

duke  of  Sc!)  k>  wi^'- 1 1 oUtein,  which  therefore,  which  in  that  case  woald  pnanj      t 

in  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Vienna.  K-lonfred  to  ereipity;  in  case   of  refnaal,  tuc 

Au-tria  and  PrusMa.     A  hetter  understanding  openinff  of  hostifities   waa   ann<  a« 

between  Austria  and  Pru>.-ia  np{K;ared  to  be  three  frovemmenta  on  the  aune  «u^i  m         < 

e.-tahli-hed  when   the  latter  power,  in  April,  this  demand,  and  on  J  one  16  their  t 

IHr,."),  coiieliKh'd  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  was  occupied  by  Pms«an  tr        .    Tbk 

Zolhenin.     On  Aw^.  14  the  Cia^tein  conven-  liant  campaign  of  the  Pmsn  *u 

tion    '^iiv*'  Au'itria  the  exclusive   occupation  afrainst  the  Austrians  who hau  m     ,/      i 

of  IloUteiii,  to  Prussia  that  of  Schleswifr,  and  the  Saxon  troops,  in  Bohemia  mud 

annexed  Lauenhur^  to  Prussia.     The  rcsolu-  (Jane  23  to  July  S2),  and  aca 

tion  of  another  ^^-neral  assetfiMy  of  deputies    federal  troops  in  Thnringia .        la         r 

of  all  the  (ierman  states,  which  was  held  at  of  the  Main  (June  27  to  the  v      i  »■- 

Frankfort  in  <.k'to]ier.  and  w  hi<-}i  demanded  pust).  completed  the  diasolnti)       Ja.  ■  h 

the  convocation  of  the  <liet  of  Schleswi^-IIol-  eration  and  secured  the  rccoba      ;eti«M         ^ 

gtein.  was  entirely  disre^anlcd   hy  tlie  two  many  on  an  entirely  new  b       ,     The  m 

preat  powers.     Soon  a  new  <litficulty  sprang    nary  peace  of  Nikolsburit.  •  i* 

up  between  Austria  and   Prussia.     The  per-  confirmed  by  the  definitiTe  i>c« 

mi>Mon   pven   by   the   Au>4trian  governor  of  Aug.  23,  excluded  Anstria  fri       k: 

lIol>tein.  (ren.  von  (inhhnz,  to  hold  an  anti-  pronded  for  the  establisl       »»  Os  - 

Prussian  meetin^c  >tt  Altona.  Jan.  2'A,  iKOft,  knl  federation  of  the  states  N.        Uh* 

to  a  Very  anirry  exchaTi<re  of  diplomatic  notes.  ^  states  S.  of  the  llain,  Bava.     .        i 

Austria  warned  the  r»ther  Ktates  apiinst  the  -  Baden,  and  Hesse-DarmatadL  « 

ambitious  H'hemos  of  Prussia  in  a  circular  note  erty  to  establish  a  South  Gcr  .-^ 

(»f  March  l(i,  an<l  b<;.'an  to  arm.     As  the  states  Schleswig-Holstein,    Hanoi  L< 

of  tli*>  second  rank  did  not  conceal  their  en-  Xassan,  and  Frankfort  were 

tire  ^yinpMthy  with  Au>tria.  Prus-ia  in  April  Prussia.    Even  before  the  %.-« 

strciiL'thene<l  her  positii»n  hy  an  alliance  with  definitive  peace  Pmaaia had cii«ncw 

Italy,  and  also  Imlmu  to  arm.     At  the  same  sive  and  defennve  alliances  with 

tiu'e  Prussia  ma<le  a  hid  for  the  sympathy  of  berg  (Ang.  13),  Baden  (Aug.  171. 

the  mM>sesof  the  iieople  in  theMuallerstatesby  (Aug.  22).     On  Aug.  24  the 

movin;;  in  the  federal  diet,  on  April  \),  the  con-  '  tives  of  the  old  German  c*      ew« 

voCMtiiiii  of  a  ;:ineral  national  a>semhly,  to  he  from  Frankfort  had  remoreci  w  A 

elect  I'd  hy  <]irect  and  universal  sutfra;;e.     An  clared   the  work   of  the    fei 

undd'^t.-indin^'  arrived  at  between  Prussia  and  at  an  end.     The  North  Ge 

Au-^tvia  !•>  Iie;jrin  the  disirm:iment  on  April  2o  (Xonfdniitteher  Bund)  waB  t 

Mild  J'i  r.  il.d,  a-*  An>tna  n-fused  to  withdraw  tics  between  Pmssis  and 

}••  r  :i.-iii;-  tVom  the  Italian  frontiers.     A  ])eace  '  during  the  period  tnm  A 

ciup--.  |.r<i|M.M-d  hy  Knirland,  France,  and  On  Dec.  15  an  aasemblj  %^  p 

lJi.--:.i.    liki'Vi-e   failed,  hecan-ie   Au-^tria  de-  met  in   Berlin  to  draft  1        k 

III.- p>!i-l  the  e\chi>iiin  of  all  neir(»tiat  ions  Con-  the  confederation,  w  i 

r-  :••  '.w.:  tin-  »  \tfiision  of  the  territory  of  ekher  ted  to  the  coi 

di-;  I  ?;i' t.     Oil  .hill,.  1  Austria  trau>t'erred  the  tag,  which  1     v  lu 

(i-    .-!<'ii  ..f  the  S(hle>wii:-liol.'?tein  (piestion  to  and  on  Apru  16  <  .  Uj 
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votvfl  tlio  <lrftft  siilmiitted  to  it.  The  king  of  oral  council,  and  order  the  election  of  n  pro- 
rni^si.i,  a.*'  president  of  the  confederation,  np-  ])<>rtionul  nuniher  of  deputies,  who  in  union 
pointed  Misniarck  federal  chancellor,  and  on  with  the  North  German  Keichstag  would  con- 
July  1  the  Constitution  went  into  (>i>eration.  stitute  the  customs  parliament.  A  new  at- 
In  Fehruary  tlie  South  (rermun  states  had  held  tem[»t  of  Napoleon  to  meddle  in  tlie  pro- 
military  I'onferences  in  Stuttgart  to  promote  a  f?re?»:*  of  Gernum  reconstruction  hy  demand- 
greater  conformity  of  their  army  organization  ing  that,  in  accordance  with  one  article  of 
with  that  of  Prussia.  Baden  favored  the  adop-  the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  jHJople  of  northern 
tion  of  the  entire  Trussian  system  ;  and  when  !  Schleswig  he  allowed  to  express  by  a  jdehiseite 
the  other  three  states  declined  to  go  so  far,  '  their  preference  for  Denmark  or  Germany, 
tliough  they  admitted  the  desirability  of  great-  '  was  sharply  repelled  by  Prussia,  irismarck  de- 
er uniformity.  Haden  c<included  a  s{)ecial  mil-  ,  claring  tliat  Prussia  was  unwilling  to  recog- 
itary  convention  with  Prussia.  Next  to  the  nize  the  right  of  Franco  to  watch  over  the 
adoption  of  tlie  federal  constitution,  the  most  fultilment  of  tlie  treaty  of  Prague.  An  inter- 
imp(»rtant  event  in  the  constituent  Keichs- I  view  of  Napoleon  witli  the  emjKTor  of  Austria 
tag  >«a^an  interpellation  of  Herr  von  Hennig-  in  August  was  looked  upon  as  a  threatening 
sen,  one  of  the  lea<lers  of  the  liberal  party,  movement  against  Germany,  and  not  only  tho 
conceruin:^  tlie  riglit  of  Prussia  to  garrison  the  '  North  Gennan  states,  but  even  the  Germans  of 
federal  fi»rtress  of  Luxemburg.  Tho  grand  i  Austria,  strongly  expressed  themselves  against 
duchy  «»f  !.uxem!»urg,  which  formed  a  part  tho  endeavors  of  France  U*  interfere  in  any 
of  tiie  old  (ierman  confederation,  showed  the  '  way  in  the  internal  attairs  of  the  German  na- 
inost  derided  opposition  to  entering  the  new  tion.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  the  sec- 
North  (•eriiian,  an<l  Priis««ia  had  given  her  .  ond  chamber  demanded  that  the  entire  grand 
consent  f(ir  tho  trrand  dnchv  to  remain  outside  duchv,  instead  of  onlv  the  northern  portion  as 
of  the  rertJii-itnicted  (iermanv.  Soon  after  liitherto,  be  admitte<l  into  the  North  German 
luirotiations  had  been  begun  between  Franco  confederation.  In  Haden  both  the  government 
and  Ibtlhtnd  for  a  sale  of  the  grand  duchy  to  .  and  the  chaml>ers  expressed  a  wish  to  enter 
Fran«-e,  Prns>ia  had  entere<l  an  ernphatic  pro-  .  the  confe<lerali<m.  Bismarck  issue<l  a  circular 
te<t  Hu'ainHt  this  si-heme,  and  on  March  30  the  note  on  the  demon*itrat:ons  <»f  public  opinion, 
king  of  Holland  had  otHeially  denied  any  inten-  which  he  de<'lared  to  be  significant  ]>rootsthat 
tion  to  soil  I.uxembunr.  The  full  details  of  the  natitmai  feelin;j  n(  the  (iermans  wonld 
these  ne;:oii:ition-»  only  became  known  officially  never  brook  a  foreign  niterference  in  (tennan 
in  eon-^e.juent'e  of  the  interpellation  of  Benning-  affairs,  and  would  never  aUow  the  develop- 
m-n.  auil  created  an  extraordinary  excitement  .  ment  of  the  attairs  <»f  the  (Jennan  nation  to 
throu::lio".it  (iermanv.  The  expression  of  ]mblic  l»e  guided  by  any  other  considerations  than 
opinion  a«Minst  the  transfer  of  Luxemburtr  to  the  national  interest •»  of  (iermany.  But  while 
Franee  was  no  K"is  fleci'ied  in  the  south  of  Ger-  South  Gennany  gave  no  cncourageTuent  to 
many  tlian  in  the  north.  The  grand  duchy  ■  the  schemes  of  Na]»oleon  again<«t  the  pro- 
of IK'^iM'  <im(luded  in  April  a  military  ccmven-  gress  of  (ierman  unity,  there  remained  a  wide- 
tion  uith  PrusMM,  in  virtue  (if  which  its  mil-  spread  dis^itisfaction  with  the  p<»liey  of  Prus- 
itary  sy.Ktfni  was  reor:rani/.ed  according  to  the  sia,  and  an  unwillingness  to  tighten  the  bonds 
Pni-i-i;!!!,  and  the  Me>"4ian  troops  were  placed  (»f  union.  At  the  elect  it  m  lor  the  fir*t  (ier- 
untler  ih.*  chief  c«>mmand  of  the  king.  WQr-  man  eustoms  parliament,  the  South  (terman 
teMihi-rL'  mKo  introduced  several  features  of  [»arty,  which  i»ppo.-.e(l  :iny  advan<"e*»  toward  a 
tlie  Pru--ii.in  sv^teni.  No  <loubt  co\\\*\  be  en-  '  closer  union,  elect e<l  An  out  of  Si»  Staith  (ler- 
tertained  that,  in  ca-^e  of  war,  n(»rthern  (Jer-  man  deputies.  Even  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
niany  mid  it  sauly  nl  y  on  the  support  of  .all  den  it  met  with  an  unexpected  success.  When, 
the  Soutii  (u-rmau  states.  But  a  conference  in  reply  to  the  opening  s|K.'ech  of  the  king  of 
of  the  p  jwcrs  whicli  had  siirned  tho  London  Prussia,  the  national  liberal  party  moved  an 
trea'y  <ir  H:5'.»  found  a  peaceable  solution  for  addre^^s  which  a«*ked  J'or  an  enlargement  of 
the  Luxeniour;:  «|U«'sti<in.  TIk*  grand  duchy  the  funetion«»  of  the  customs  parliament,  and 
wa«.  declare*!  neutral  territ(»ry  under  the  guar-  distinctly  hinted  at  the  complete  union  of 
antee  of  all  t!ic  j>«iwcr-i  ref ►resented  at  the  north  and  south,  the  ultra-conservative  feudal 
conference;  au'l  the  Icleral  fortress  was  to  be  party  of  PruH^^ian  deputies,  the  radical  party 
razed.  Thi<  ]»eaccal»lc  s«>lution  was  hastened  of  pn^irress  {Forttn'hrittnj»,irtti),x\\%}  <'atln)lic 
by  the  dcilaration  «»f  Bi'tniarek  that  if  the  re-  party,  and  the  s<N'iali>ts  united  with  the  South 
suit  of  the  conference  sln>uld  not  be  favtirable  German  partv  and  cau-H.**!  its  reiection  bv  lSi» 
fo  rile  fiTi  "<erv.ttion  of  peace,  he  would  at  once  a:rain>t  lo<»  votes.  The  conciliatory  but  firm 
ino!.i!:ze  '.'on.nno  men.  On  May  'JS  the  minis-  attitude  of  the  Prus-sian  government  ]>revented 
tv  r^  of  t!ie  S.njth  (Jerinan  states  were  invite«l  the  progress  of  the  centrifugal  Mi-ntimonts  in 
by  Prus-la  !■>  ii  iiie  t«»  Berlin  in  order  to  put  South  (iernmny.  The  u'overnments  «if  Bavjiria 
the  Zollvercin'"*  tr.-.ity  oii  a  safe  ba^is.  \\\  and  Wftrtemberir.  althouirh  disinclined  to  make 
airrecnuiit  w.-i^  Mrrive<l  at,  acc<>nling  to  which,  further  t'once^i-^ions  on  the  iinion  ijuestit>n.  were 
for  t!».'  I.'L'i-latioii  on  nil  airs  of  the  Zollverein,  on  the  «)t!ier  hand  no  less  unflinching  in  the 
t!ic  S.»rit!i  (n'l-iijjn  ^tsifes  would  Send  a  s]»eeitied  tib-^ervaniv  of  the  treaties  whicli  re;rtdated 
n'iiuN.r  of  Mi'Mil'ir- to  the  North  German  fed-    their  rela:ii»n  tt»  n-»rthern  (iermany.     Baden, 
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tliL*  inijn.*ri.'il  p)M,Tniiii'iit  of  (jeriimn^'  replied  "  fwhirhte  tier  Deutufhen  (8  vols.,  1815-'22),  and 
hy  bivakiii;!  oil' all  tliploinatic  intornmrse  with  yeuere  (renchichtf  der  JJeutwhen{\2voU.^  182<i- 
tho  papal  cniirt.  Tliu-*  tlio  relation  between  '4S);  Lu<lenV  Gt-sehirhte  (Us  deutschrn  Voikes 
the  (atliolic  cliiiroli  un<l  tlio  imperial  p)vern-  (to  the  liith  century,  12  vols.,  1829-'39);  and 
ineiit  at  tlie  lu-^rinninj:  ot*  ls7o  was  one  of  t»pen  (Jiesehreeht's  Gc^chichte  der  d^tutuchen  Kaiser- 
war.  Till-*  was  partiriilarly  the  case  in  the  zeit  (vols,  i.-iii.,  3d  ed.,  18C2-'8). 
kingdom  of  rri]><>ia,  where  the  relation  he-  GERMANY,  Lanmuire  and  Utfrttirf  of*  Tlio 
twecii  ehiiri'h  an<l  state  was  re;:iilated  by  a  ^  formation,  the  history,  and  the  philolopcal 
number  of  new  laws  which  all  the  bishops  nfiinities  of  the  Cienuan  tongue  have  been 
positivi'ly  refii-^ed  to  obey.  The  jrovernment  treate<l  at  len^h  in  the  urticlo  (ikkmanic 
then  impi)<ied  heavy  tines  upon  the  bisiiops,  .  Races  axd  Languages,  and  we  shall  therc- 
and  in  many  rases  withdrew  the  supfmrt  whieh  '  fore  restrict  our  remarks  in  this  article  to  a 
the  mini>ters  and  in>titutions  of  the  church  brief  sketch  of  the  nuKlem  High  Gennan  Ian- 
had  received  from  the  >tate  p>vernment.  An  ^ua^re  as  now  spuken  and  written.  In  this  tho 
interotin;;  corropoiideiice  on  tl)e  sul»iect  took  live  vowels,  r/,  i\  i  (//),  o,  and  m,  sound  as  in 
place  )>et\veen  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  The  Italian,  the  sound  being  lengthened  by  dtmb- 
i»ope  expressed  the  hope  tliat  the  cruel  laws  ling  the  vowels:  a  (oT  ar),  when  long,  is  liko 
jigain^'t  the  churcli  did  n«»t  meet  the  appro-  /i  in  wm/^  when  short  almo.st  like  ^  in  w^< ;  o 
l»ation  of  tlie  emperor,  and  asked  for  his  per-  {ot),  ionir.  is  like  but  somewhat  duller  than  tho 
»onal  interference  in  behalf  of  the  church  :  to  French  cu  in  ,/#'/,  when  short  it  resembles  the 
which  the  emperor  replied  that  in  a  cou'^titu-  English  h  in  tub;  u  (ur)  is  also  duller  than  tho 
tionaNtate  liki*  rru«i>ia  every  law  required  the  French  »  in  nf/r  and  tnrr.  C  before  e  and  i 
sanction  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  former  (//),  and  z  always,  stands  for  tz  or  /«,  as  in 
peace  between  the  ^lirferent  ('liri>tian  chnn-hes  English  pth  ;  tk  for  X*i',  as  in  Engli«.h  pick^ 
had  been  wantonly  <listiirbed  by  the  unlawful  surk :  g  is  always  hard,  generally  as  in  ijet^ 
conduct  of  the  bir-hops.  A  j-'erm  of  new  dillicul-  gice^  but  sometimes  almost  like  (ierman  r/<,  as 
ties  between  the  state  governments  and  the  in  r//*/f/,  trttj ;  h  before  a  vowel  has  the  same 
i'atholic  church  was  the  legal  po>ition  chiime<l  sound  as  in  our  A^m,  hm  ;  eh  i>  harsher  than  A, 
by  the  Old  Catholies,  who  maintained  that  the  and  like  the  (Ireek  x  *>r  ^J*^*  •'Spanish  j*'t«t ;  j 
pope  and  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  .sounds  like  i/ in  //r^;  r  is  always  whirring ;  r, 
decree  of  the  Vatican  council  had  aliandoned  in  (rerman  words,  has  the  .oouudofr',  and  in 
the  Calholii"  church,  and  that  they  alone  were  foreign  of  the  English  r;  »/♦  sounds  like  Eng- 
entitled  to  be  rcLMrded  as  the  true  represi-nta-  lish  r.  S  has  a  threefold  sound:  1,  like  tho 
tives  of  that  Catln^lic  church  whiih  in  (ierma-  I-«itin  /»,  in  the  combination  W,  at  the  end  of  a 
iiy  until  l.s7<>  was  reganle«l  as  <uie  of  the  state  syllable,  as  j'tft^  Farttt^  and  in  tonus  derive<l 
churches.  Althouu'h  the  slate  gt»veniments,  therefrom,  j'fufrMt^  Fiirttten^  A:i'.,  at  the  end 
in  \iiw  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  wonls,  as  in  <//m,  tjutes^  Arc,  and  wlien 
of  the  Obi  C'atliolics,  dccline«l  to  accept  their  d«)uble,  as  in  miM,  Wujmtr,  tVc. ;  2,  much  liko 
view  <»f  the  r(tle>iaslical  situation,  they  at  the  the  English  j.  at  the  lK.*ginning  <if  W(»rds,  beforo 
same  time  refu>eil  to  treat  them  as  si*4'e<lers  vowels,  und  between  voweN,  as  in -*v*/#/*^,  */iV*/t, 
from  the  Catholic  clmrch,  and  tot>k  the  ground  iVrc.  ;  3,  like  the  English  nh  in  shtft,  at  the  be- 
that  the  nhjvennnt  was  an  internal  atfair  of  .  ginning  of  wonls  before  some  cons<>nants,  us 
that  church,  with  which  the  >tate  had  m*  ri::ht  S*'inthif  (Uitin),  sjf*it,  ttiff,  il-c,  though  in  a 
to  meddle.  In  Tru^sia,  the  missionary  bi-hop  part  of  (lermany  it  is  pronounced  like  tho 
of  the  old  (atliolics  was  ac<'ordingly  reco;:-  Eni;li>h  a  in  wa.  Seh  is  like  the  Engli<»h  sh 
nized  in  <  >ctolK*r,  1^7"i,  as  a  bi«»hop  of  the  C'ath-  in  n/i<//.  S2  stands  lor  m  after  h)ng  vowels  or 
olic  church,  and  a*«  sucli  he  at  once  rei'eived  a  at  the  end  (►f  words,  and  is  thus  written  alsi»  in 
salary  from  the  -tate.  The  political  chaiiu'es  in  diTivative  forms  as  rtaiMZ  and  tnhzfrvin  turstten, 
Fran<e  greatly  entoiiragetl  tho  hopes  of  the  -1/  is  pronounced  like  the  English  oif  (yes); 
Catholic  opp^^^,ition  in  (Jermany,  and  in  several  */'/  like  on  in  our;  *•/ (orry)  like  1  in /m/;<^. 
southern  districts  ot  r>avaria  led  It)  threateniii::  Ku  has  a  very  pe<*uliar  sound,  appn>ac1nng 
demon««trati«»ns  a-ain^t  the  very  exi-^tence  t»f  the  English  **i\  and  an  is  somewhat  heavier, 
the  (ierman  einpirr.  A**  a  •similar  ^tfect  was  /:',  the  weake-^t  sound,  is  most  fretjUently  em- 
]»roiluce«l  by  the  pojiiiral  altitude  of  the  French  plt»yed:  1,  for  tilling  up  the  transition  between 
p»vernment  in  It  ily,  the  vi-it  i»f  the  kinir  of  consonants,  thus  tr  liehft  tor  //r^Mthe  latter 
Italy  ti>  Berlin  wa^  enthuMa^tically  hailed  by  form  is  now  more  commoni :  hence  it  i**  often 
the  liberal  parties.  b.»ih  in  Italy  and  in  (ier-  elided,  as  mi/i'm  tor  /MA//i,  as  in  Engli-h  y»t'»f*r 
many,  a^  an  ipdli-atiiHi  tliat  the  tw«i  g(»vern-  for  fnnrer,  Juat^n  for  htftrrh  ;  2,  for  lemrthen- 
nients  intended  t«>  ait  in  full  concert  ;igaiiist  the  inir  /  when  tliat  letter  j»rece<K'S  it.  as  in  4rittfrr^ 
ci*inmou  enmiy.  Tin-  relation^;  i»et\\eeu  the  airain.  distinguishing  it  fr«nn  ifi»/*T,  airainst, 
povernnient-.  of  tin-  smaller  states  and  the  em-  counter;  3.  a**  a  mark  of  the  plural,  as  Sttitte^ 
pen)r  up  to  the  ilu'.e  of  1S7:;  w  i-re  Iriemlly,  and  stone?*,  from  Sttin.  If,  the  weakest  consonant, 
no  si-rioiis  di'»crepan«y  of  opinions  on  any  im-  is  uIm*  usihI  for  lengtlienin:;  a  prectniing  v«»wel, 
portant  subjrct  wa-^^hown  in  the  deliberations  as  in  /»r7«r,  irohf,  «Vc.  Be.Mdes  r.  three  dentals 
of  the  le<]eral  tMiun«il. — .Vmouu'the  best  histori-  and  three  liipiiils  serve  for  all  grammatical  in- 
cttl  works  t)n  (Jernjany  are  K.  A.  Meuzel's  O'e-  lleelions.     They  are  </,  «,  f,  Aud  w,  /i,  r;  «,  m, 
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and  tbe  latter  (JJeliandy  first  published  in  Ma- 
nich,  18:i0-*40)  preserving  the  ancient  allitera- 
tions. A  translation  of  the  Psalms  bj  Notker, 
which  dates  from  about  the  same  period,  is  re- 
garde<l  &*  une  of  the  best  specimens  of  old  High 
German  literature.  The  Lvdwioslitd^  a  pnan 
in  honor  of  t!ie  victory  of  the  Frankish  king 
Louis  III.  over  the  Xormans  about  880,  which 
Herder  extols  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
early  (ternian  i>oetrj,  was  composed  in  the  old 
High  Geriuun  dialect  by  a  Frankish  church- 
man. The  preservation  of  the  song  of  Hilde- 
brand,  which  is  associated  with  the  legends  of 
Theodoric  and  Attila,  is  also  due  to  churchmen, 
who  transmitted  it  partly  in  the  old  High  Ger- 
man and  partly  in  the  Low  Gennan  dialect. 
Several  Latin  poems  were  also  based  upon 
Hunnish  and  liur^undian  legends,  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  priesthood  were  generally 
opposed  to  the  national  poetry  on  account  of  its 
pagan  as^sociations.  Many  Latin  chroniclers 
and  poets  flourished  in  this  and  the  following 
|>eri(Ml ;  there  was  also  a  Latin  poetess,  Ro6- 
witha,  or  Helena  von  Rossow,  who  wrote  Latin 
reli^ous  plays.  The  learning  which  flourished 
under  the  Saxon  emperors  was  superior  to 
tliat  of  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  The  study 
of  mathematics  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  theology  and  Latin.  The  (ireek  language, 
although  it  was  but  little  cultivated,  was  not 
unknown.  From  the  10th  to  the  13th  century 
Germany  probably  possessed  a  higher  mental 
cultivation  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  of  a  I^atin  and  ecclesi- 
astical cast,  and  the  people  had  no  share  in  it. 
In  the  12th  century  appeared  a  hymn  in  praise 
of  11  an  no,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  Her- 
der calls  a  truly  Pindaric  song.  Among  the 
last  poems  which  a{)|>eared  in  this  era  from 
the  pen  of  churchmen  were  the  Rolamhlud 
and  the  AleiamlerUed, — In  the  12tb  century 
poetry  passe<l  from  the  monasteries  and  eccle- 
siastical schools  to  the  palaces  of  princes  and 
the  castles  of  nobles.  Most  of  the  poets  wjio 
tlien  came  forward  were  nobles  by  birth,  some 
of  them  princes,  lleinrich  von  Veldoke  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  his  heroic  poem  Eneit^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  after  a 
French  version  of  Virgil,  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  woman,  or  Mtnue  (an  old  German  word  for 
love,  whence  the  name  Minnc^tlnger),  Veldeke 
is  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  heroic  min- 
strel song,  although  he  is  far  snrpasse<l  in  ge- 
nius, elevation  of  tiiougiit,  and  depth  of  feeling 
by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbaoh.  llie  other  mas- 
ters of  the  heroic  muse  were  Gottfried  of  Stras- 
Imrg,  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  and  Konrad  of 
Wftrzburg.  Their  longer  heroic  poems  treat 
chiefly  of  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
the  story  of  Arthur  and  the  round  table.  At 
the  same  time  they  composed  many  songs. 
Love  was  tlieir  principal  tlieme,  but  from  a 
sense  of  delicary  the  name  of  the  lady  who  was 
the  special  objet't  of  adoration  was  never  men- 
tioned. Kes|>eot  for  womanhooil,  which  was 
reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  the  ancient 


Germans  even  in  the  days  of  the  deepest  bar- 
barism, contribated  to  make  the  Gennan  love 
songs  more  reverential  than  those  of  the  French 
troubadours.  A  species  peculiar  to  the  bards 
was  called  the  watch  song,  consisting  in  a 
dialogue  between  a  lover  and  the  sentinel  who 
guards  his  mistress.  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
gelweide  was  the  most  gifted  of  these  lyrio 
poets.  Next  to  him  rank  Heinrich  von  Of- 
terdmgen,  Reimar  der  Alte,  Heinrich  von 
Monmgen,  Gottfried  von  Neifen,  and  the  Aus- 
trian bards  Nithard  and  Tanh&user.  Several 
hundred  of  tliese  poets  were  engaged  in  wan- 
dering from  palace  to  palace  and  from  castle 
to  castle.  The  minstrds  constituted  what  is 
called  the  Swabian  school  of  poetry ;  the  songs 
were  mostlv  in  the  ^Swabian  dialect.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  Swabian  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen  to  the  throne  of  Germany  was 
the  signal  for  the  rise  of  the  bardie  art  (1188). 
Its  g<3den  age  was  shortly  before  the  fall  of 
that  dynasty  (12M).  The  crowning  event  of 
the  minstrel  era  was  the  appearance  of  Uie  lay 
of  the  Nihelnngtn,  It  was  followed  by  the 
^^  Book  of  Heroes"  {JJeldmbueA),  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  fragmentary  j>ieces  treating 
of  the  same  legends  as  the  ^ibelungfu,  but 
mixed  up  with  traditions  of  the  crusades. — 
Didactic  poetry  began  to  be  cultivated  with 
some  success  in  the  18th  century.  The  dawn 
of  historical  works  is  heralded  by  several  lo- 
cal chronicles;  that  of  writings  on  natural 
history  in  the  so-called  Meinauer  Katurltkre ; 
of  popular  religious  literature  in  the  sermons 
of  David  of  Augsbui^  and  Berthold  of  Winter- 
thur ;  and  of  works  on  jurisprudence  in  com- 
pilations of  Saxon  and  Swabian  laws  (Sadu- 
en»pUgel  and  Schttaberupiegel).  Ulrich  von 
Uchtenstein  deplores,  in  1275,  in  his  famous 
poem  on  FrauendUnMt  (devotion  to  woman),  the 
decline  of  ohivalry,  but  his  attempt  to  revive  its 
sbirit  was  hopeless.  Poetrv  now  passed  from  the 
abodes  of  princes  and  knights  to  the  homes  of 
burghers  and  the  workshops  of  artisans ;  and 
instead  of  Minneti&ngeT  we  hear  of  MeUttr^ 
mlnger^  as  the  plebeian  songsters  were  called. 
The  18th  century,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  so  rich  in  poetical  pnxlnctions,  was  one  of 
the  most  unfruitful  for  the  cause  of  learning. 
Leibnitz  says  that  the  10th  century  in  Germanr 
was  a  golden  age  in  that  respect  compared  with 
the  18th. — In  the  14th  century  Germany  pos- 
sessed several  mystic  theologians,  followers  of 
Meister  Eckart^  the  principsl  of  whom  was 
Johann  Tauler  (1290-1361),  whose  sermons  and 
writings  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
reformation.  An  important  event  of  this  cen- 
tury, in  its  general  influence  upon  tbe  future 
development  of  German  literature,  was  tho 
eMablishment  of  the  university  of  Prague  in 
1^18,  soon  followed  by  universities  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Germany.  The  last  echoes  of  the 
period  of  chivalfic  poetry  were  two  allegorical 
romances,  Ttuerdank  in  verse,  and  Wtimhunig 
in  prose  (first  publbheil  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century),  of  which  tbe  emperor  Maad- 
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Toil],  Metz,  and  Verdun  had  been  wrested  '  were  annexed  to  the  larger  atatea,  and  m< 
from  the  Gennan  empire  by  France.  I)!;*-  '  of  the  frve  citiess  which  while  under  the  Dkil^ 
^rusted  with  the  successes  of  his  adversaries,  ,  nal  authority  of  the  emperors  had  cnj'-u-d  a 
Charles  resigned  the  crown.  lie  was  succeed-  '  sort  of  republican  povernnient,  loiit  their  inde- 
ed by  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  (iri.")<3-'<»4).  ,  pendence.  The  efforts  of  Prussia  to  '•pj-.rc 
The  imperial  authority  was  rapidly  sinking  to  to  this  confederation  a  North  German  U&^e 
utter  insigniticance.  France  in  the  west  and  tiaving  been  frustrated,  nearlv  th«  wh<il«  ^4 
Turkey  in  tiie  east  were  hovering  on  tlie  bor-  Germany,  witli  the  exception  of  Austrii  ai>i 
ders  of  Germany,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  '  Prussia,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  French  va*- 
foster  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  em)>iro  ;  salage.  The  minions  of  the  empentr  Napo^e  b 
and  to  conquer  from  it  valuable  possessions,  ruled  the  country  with  an  iron  rod,  and  if  tttv 
The  feeble  Maximilian  II.  ( 1564-'70),  the  vision-  \  removed  many  of  the  most  glaring  rvmnaLi*  \i 
ary  Rudolph  II.  (1570-1G12),  and  his  brother  !  feudal  despotism,  they  introduced  in  their  !4tad 
Matthias  (1G12-"'11>),  were  unable  to  arrest  the  all  the  abuses  of  an  lrrvsi*unsihle  military  rv- 
political  decay.     Tlie  thirty  years'  war  (1618-    gime,  and  carried  their  extortions  to  afrcJii- 


'48),  which  devastated  and  impoverished  Ger- 
many, destroying  all  industry  and  commerce, 
letl  the  imperial   authority  completely  shat- 


ful  extent.  The  sums  drawn  frtim  Ciermaay  Ij 
Napoleon  under  the  designation  of  oi»ntribo- 
tions  or  subsidies  must  be  counted  bv  hnmlrc*!* 


tered,  and  Germany  cut  up  into  a  luultitudo  '  of  millions.  The  independence  of  the  rt*crr 
of  petty  states,  who5.e  rulers  were  absolute  .  try  was  reestablished  by  the  cuuHtion  <*f  Ag«- 
moiiarchs  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  The  i>erse-  tria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Groat  Briuia 
cutions  perf)etrated  by  Ferdinand  II.  (1G19-  '  (1813-'I5).  A  reconstruction  of  the  M  txa- 
'37)  on  his  Protestant  subjects  almost  equalled  ,  ]>ire  having  been  rendered  imi>os6ibli:  by  ibej^- 
those  of  Philip  11.  of  Sp:iin.  The  peace  of  .  sition which  Prussia  had  assuuieO,  ai-unfed^n- 
AW'Stphalia  (1048),  concluded  by  Ferdinand  III.  |  tion  was  formed  by  all  tlK»se  states  which  lad 
(l(537-'r)7),  tore  Alsace  from  the  German  em-  |  contrived  to  maintain  their  sovereignly  doTA: 
pire.  I'nder  the  pedantic  and  feeble-minded  the  Napoleonic  troubles  (June  8.  1813).'  ThcL* 
Leopold  I.  (1008-170.*))  (iennany  took  part  in  !  number,  which  had  exceeded  300  at  thetiiw 
the  coalition  again>t  the  rising  power  of  France,  i  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  had  then  bto 
but,  although  successful  in  war,  did  not  obtain  ^  reduced  to  less  than  40.  and  a  further  Ndse- 
any  signal  advantages  by  the  peace.  From  tion  was  made  afterward  br  the  extinrtidB  of 
that  time  the  title  of  German  emperor  np-  .^^everal  petty  dynasties.  Tlieenthoaiaslifbcpc 
]ieared  only  as  an  empty  surname  of  the  rulers  ,  of  the  German  i>eople that  GennanTvoaUcBc* 
of  Austria  (Josiph  I.,  Gharles  VI.,  Francis  I.,  more  appear  as  a  iH)werful  aniteJ  natMBvis 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  enemy,  sorely  disappointed.  The  diet,  being  oalj  • 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  was  also  crowned  i  permanent  convention  of  the  repreaentatircflir 
as  Charles  VII.,  Sec),  In  fact,  Germany  was  ,  princes,  all  Jealous  of  their  individual  aoreKip- 
merely  a  maze  of  little  despotisms,  among  which  ',  ty  and  unwilling  to  recognize  the  claims  of  dw 
a  few  larger  states  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  j  nation,  became  an  abject  tool  of  pofitical  «»> 
a  voice  in  the  councils  of  £uro])o.     Prussia  (a    ])res8ion,  and  a  harmoniona  coOper  d 

kingdom  since  1701),  through  the  genius  of  '  states  existed  only  in  renrd  to  reprci 
Frederick  the  Great,  established  a  great  Prot-  |  ures  against  all  progreanre       ▼«  a.       a- 

estant  power,  able  to  cope  with  Austria,  but  ;  ever  the  people  of  a  aingle       i»        i  i 

at  the  same  time  anxious  to  prevent  the  re-  j  obtain  free  institutional  the       I  w 

construction  of  a  great  united  empire.     Thus  .  to  interfere  in  favor  of  aU  u 

the  attem|its  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  (17G5-  !  power.    None  of  the  pramlacv  %  i 

'90,  or  rather  17'^o-'<)0,  wlien  he  reigned  him-    act  of  confederation  inn     ird  toa 
Self)  to  reestablish  the  imperial  authority  in  '  legislation,  a  common  i     -"VDcr  i        ■ 
southern   Germany  were  balHed   by  Prussia,     teui,  &c.,  were  fulfilled.  *— 

At  la>t  the  tempest  of  the  French  revolution  |  in  this  respect  waa  doe  to         « 
prostrate<l  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  German  •  states.     Thus  the  F  n  ^mQi 

empire.     Van<iiiished  by  the  armies  of  France,  •  large  portion  of  the  \»i  iti 

the  emperor   Francis   II..  son  and    successor  '  sis  of  common  n  wu^  wi 

C17i>2)  of  Leopold  II.,  <M  <kd  by  the  treaties  of    great  advantases  it,  mc%  «a 

Campo  Foniiio  (I7!>7  and  Luneville  C1801)  the    kept  alive  the  hHigiagi  for  « i 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    The  '  national  union.    TbeFrenchxvi 
petty  ruler**  who  l<»st  tluir  po.>sessions  in  this    found  an  echo  in  w        of 
way  wiTi'  indcninitied  with  the  territories  of     states,  whose  rulera  m         «  ■ 

e(clesi:istiral  inincc".     In  !>*'<».*)  several  states    written  constitutions tu  ^ 

seceded   from   the   t-mpire   and  became   allies     orous  politioid  life  beg       Mfuv 
of  Fntnce  ;  and  when  at  Ia>!,  in  Im.m;,  a  num-  '  simth western  states,  i       after 
bi-r  of   (u-riiiaii   >tatos  fornu-d   the    lihenish  ■  the  Prussian  throne  oi  Frede     m, 
confeder.itiou  un«Kr  the  proivetorate   »»f  Xa-     (1840),  in  northern  Ge 
p"«leoii.  the  I  irjpi  Vi'V  rraiiri-.  re>igned  the  Ger-     of  the  people  beci^"**^  luurv 
m.-iii  emwri,  atui  t!ie  iinpire  was  I'ormally  <liy-    while  in  Austria  i      ikm  i 

Hilwt!.     A   n!:;jil'i  r  of  the  .^iMallcr  territories     6Up]>ressetI  by  the  u«  mm, 
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t-mich.  Immediately  on  the  downfall  of  the  '  of  those  petty  states  which  were  too  powerless 
nrh'iiiis  flynasty  in  Franco  (Feb.  24,  1848),  in-  to  resist  its  demands,  and  a  sort  of  feueral  con- 
•mrrc-ction'*  broke  out  in  all  the  German  states,  stitution  was  adopted  by  it,  but  never  obtained 
The  princes,  unable  to  resist  tliese  movements,  any  real  existence.  To  cut  short  all  further 
hnst»ned  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands.  A  attempts  of  Prussia,  Austria  convoked  the  old 
national  congress  of  representatives  of  the  diet,  wliich  ha<l  been  formally  dissolved  in 
pc«)ple  KJennan  parliament)  was  convoked  by  1848.  Prussia  rt-fusinp  to  recognize  the  diet, 
ji  provisi(>nal  self-constituted  assembly  (Vor-  a  hostile  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
jmrhnnei}t),  and  met  at  Frankfort,  May  18,  '  seemed  almost  inevitable.  The  armies  of  both 
1^4H.  It  formed  a  provisional  national  gov-  were  marching  to  Ilesse-Cassel,  and  a  skir- 
I'rninent,  consisting  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  mish  of  the  outf>osts  had  taken  place  near 
{lifirhMrenrenpr)  and  a  ministry.  Archduke  Hronzell  (Nov.  8,  1850),  when  8U<idenly  the 
John  of  Austria  was  elected  vicar,  Juno  29;  but  j  Prussian  government  lost  courage  and  sub- 
in  s[Mtt»  of  his  professions  of  zeal  for  national  mitted  to  all  tho  demands  of  Austria.  The 
liberty  and  union,  it  sf>on  became  evident  that  .  first  fruits  of  the  restoration  of  tho  diet  were 
his  principal  aim  was  the  frustration  of  all  ener-  '  the  intervention  in  Schleswig-IIolstein  in  favor 
getic  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  parhament.  l>is-  of  Denmark,  the  abolition  of  the  national  bill 
tra<'ted  by  the  troubles  in  Ilolstein,  which  Den-  |  of  rights  and  of  free  constitutions  in  several 
mark  endeavored  to  wrest  entirely  from  its  j  of  the  smaller  states,  and  the  sale  by  auction 
c<»nneeti4m  with  the  German  confederation,  the  i  of  the  national  navy  which  had  been  created 
parliament  made  I »ut  slow  progress  in  framing  a  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  dn- 
n.iTlonal  eonstitution.  Whenatlast  the  bill  of  .  ring  the  revolution.  While  in  these  questions 
rij:ht«*  had  been  at^reed  up<m  (December,  1848),  '  the  influence  of  Austria  prevailed,  Prussia  bal- 
the  (••.iinter-revohition  had  already  been  vie-  I  ance<l  its  loss  of  political  i>ower  by  the  en- 
toriniiH  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  it  became  largement  of  its  commercial  influence.  ITan- 
n[>[)arent  that  these  great  powers  would  not  '  over  became  a  member  of  the  ZoUverein  (Sep- 
subiuit  to  a  constituti(m  framed  by  the  popular  tember,  IS.'il),  and  was  soon  followed  by  Old- 
oon;rress.  Tlien  a  strong  party  began  to  ad-  !  enburg  and  Schaumburg-Lippe.  The  efforts 
viM-ate  the  exelusion  of  Austria  from  the  new  of  Austria  to  enter  the  ZoHverein,  in  order 
empire.  This  ]>arty,  who^se  principal  leader  to  destroy  the  Prussian  influence  even  there, 
wa-.  (ragern,  prevaile<l  in  the  imrliameiit,  and  ■  were  successfully  resisted  by  Prussia,  but  a 
elected  the  king  of  Prussia  (Jerman  emperor  \  postal  and  telegraph  unicm  of  all  German 
(March  28,  1841));  but  he  declined  tho  honor.  |  stat4'S  was  accomplished.  During  the  east- 
Oespairing  of  suecess,  a  number  of  members  ;  ern  war  (1853-'6)  the  German  confederation 
of  parliament  re«*igned  .their  position,  thus  giv-  followed  a  vacillating  policy,  swaying  to  and 
in:r  a  m:yority  U\  the  democratic  party,  who  fro  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  April, 
eleete<l  a  pr«)visional  regency  of  tlie  empire,  '  1854,  those  two  powers  concluded  a  treaty  of 
consisting  of  Kaveaux,  Vogt,  Schiller,  II.  '  alliance,  guaranteeing  to  each  other  their  ro- 
Sinmn,  and  Berber.  Ue<luced  to  less  than  one  si)ective  possessions  against  all  enemies  what- 
third  of  its  original  number,  the  parliament  ever.  The  diet  joine<l  in  this  treaty  July  24, 
adjourned  to  Stuttgart,  May  30,  1841),  and  en-  and  in  December  added  ant)ther  clause,  prom- 
deavorcd  to  raise  a  popular  revolution  in  favor  ising  the  assistance  of  all  Gennany  to  Austria 
of  the  new  national  constitution.  But  only  if  its  army  of  occupation  in  tho  Danubian 
the  people  of  Baden,  a  small  part  of  WQrtem-  princi]>alities  should  be  attacked.  Prepara- 
benj,  and  the  Palatinate  (Bavaria)  followed  tho  ti<m  for  war  was  resolve<l  upon  by  the  diet, 
example  of  Saxony,  whirh  had  already  risen  Feb.  8,  1855.  After  that  the  position  of  Prus- 
in  revolution.  The  insurrection  at  Dresden  sia  toward  Au«itria  became  more  reserved, 
had  been  suppressed  after  a  sanguinary  battle  and  Austria,  desj>airing  of  active  assistance 
bv  Prussian  soldiery;  and  the  revolution  in  on  the  jiart  of  the  confe«Ieration,  was  compel- 
lladen.  although  successt'ul  for  a  iv^^  weeks,  led  to  relinquish  its  intention  to  take  part  in 
was  likewise  cruslied  in  a  brief  campaign  by  ,  the  war  against  Pussia.  In  November,  1H5C, 
the  Prus-iian  army  (June).  The  nnnp  parlia-  the  diet  adoptetl  a  resolnti(»n  promising  to  as- 
inent  of  Stuttgart  ha<l  in  the  mean  time  been  .^ist  Pnissia  in  its  attem]its  to  reconquer  Neuf- 
foreibly  dissolved  by  the  government  of  Wflr-  chatel,  but  the  proifored  assistance  wa.s  not 
temberg.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  all  revoln-  required.  In  1857  the  interference  of  the  diet 
tionary  support,  the  Prus«jian  government  at-  was  requested  against  the  attempts  of  Den- 
tein[>ted  to  obtain  tlie  ma'ttership  of  Germany  mark  to  merge  the  duchies  of  Iltdstein  and 
on  itsownacctiunt.  Austria,  almost  prostrated  Lauenburg  completely  in  the  Danish  kingdom. 
i\i  the  time  by  the  Hungarian  war,  would  have  After  long  hesitation  and  <lelay  a  resolution 
been  able  Xo  tjller  little  or  no  resistance  to  such  was  adopte<l  in  1^58,  by  which  the  Danish 
a  movement  if  <*arried  on  energetically  and  government  was  compelle«l  to  submit  its  pro- 
rnpidly:  but  the  Prn^jxian  government  was  no  ject  of  a  new  pnlitical  organization  t<»  the 
inat''h  for  tho  bold  and  shrewd  Prince  Schwar-  legislative  assemblies  of  the  duchies.  When, 
Z'-nl  erg.  at  that  time  the  Si»ul  of  the  Austrian  in  the  beginning  of  l*^5i>.  difficulties  arose  l»e- 
gMvernnient.  In  March.  185i>.  Prussia  assembled  tween  France  ami  An<tria  on  account  of  th« 
at  Krfurt  a  new  parliament  of  representatives    state  of  Italy,  a  violent  anti-Naindeonic  feeling 
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manifested  itself  in  Germany.  The  Prussian 
govermneiit,  tlioiifrli  willing  to  defend  Austria's 
Gernian  provinces,  and  even  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  umler  certain  restrictions, 
would  not  stir  unless  it  should  obtain  the  mil- 
itary leadersliip  of  all  Germany,  irrespective 
of  all  limitations  contained  in  the  act  of  con- 
federation. After  long  and  angry  discussions 
the  leadership  was  conceded  to  l^ussia  by  the 
smaller  states.  A  circular  despatch  of  the 
Russian  government,  covertly  threatening  Ger- 
many if  it  should  interfere  in  the  Italian  war, 
liad  no  etiect  but  the  assumption  by  Prussia 
of  a  more  defiant  attitude  toward  France,  and 
the  issue  of  an  order  by  the  prince  regent  to 
mobilize  two  thirds  of  the  Prussian  army 
(June,  1850).  A  few  days  later,  the  Pnission 
delegate  in  the  diet  moved  that  two  federal 
army  corps  under  the  command  of  Bavaria  be 
stati(med  on  the  upi)er  Rhine,  and  one  Prus- 
sian corps  on  the  Main,  and  that  the  0th  and 
10th  federal  army  corps  bo  united  with  the 
Prussian  army.  Tliis  motion  was  followed  by 
another,  to  the  eliect  that  the  diet  should  ap- 
point a  commander-in-chief  of  the  non-Prus- 
sian and  non- Austrian  army  corps.  Tlius  the 
German  confederation  appeared  to  be  on  the 
very  point  of  waging  war  against  France,  under 
Prussian  leadersliip,  when  all  at  once  Austria, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  its  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Germony  to  the  doubtful  project  of  pre- 
serving its  Italian  provinces,  introduced  in  the 
diet  a  resolution  to  mobilize  the  whole  federal 
army,  and  to  appoint  the  Prussian  prince  re- 
gent commander-in-chief,  subject  to  the  con- 
tnd  of  the  diet,  or  rather  of  Austria,  the  latter 
being  always  certain  of  a  mj^jority  in  the  diet. 
This  movement  at  once  neutralized  all  advan- 
tages Prussia  had  obtained.  And  when  the 
preliminaries  of  i»eace  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria  at  Vilhi- 
franca,  July  11,  the  dissension  and  jealousy 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  those  great  im- 
pediments to  German  unity,  were  more  appa- 
rent than  ever  before.  A  passage  in  the  Aus- 
trian emperor's  j)nH*lamation  of  [)eace,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  his  natural  allies  had  forsaken 
him,  ami  that  the  neutral  powers  would  liuve 
imposed  up<m  him  less  favorable  terms  of  peace 
than  were  offered  by  his  adversary,  gave  rise 
to  an  acrimonious  correspondence  between  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  governments.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  in  pn>ving  that  the  assertion 
of  the  emperor  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and 
that  he  ha<l  been  puri)osely  misled  by  false 
representations  of  the  French  ruler  at  the  in- 
terview of  ViUafranca.  This  singular  discov- 
ery <lid  not  render  the  feeling  of  Austria  any 
more  frien<lly  toward  Prussia.  A  paper  war 
wji.N  carried  on  by  the  presses  of  southern  and 
:i'»rtlnTn  (Termany,  and  while  the  govern- 
!!!  Tits  of  those  petty  states  who  had  been  the 
iimst  fnrward  in  their  hostile  <Iemonstrations 
.iirainst  Franee  were  eagerly  courting  the  favor 
«»f  NapuK-on  III.,  tlie  most  sinister  threats 
against  Prussia  came  from  Vienna,  Munich,  and 


Carlsnihe.  Tlje  opinion  become  preraleD*.  rist  " 
Austria  having  been  b ambled  bj  Fnnct.  if  i 
war  for  the  conquest  of  the  left  bank  <3i  :b* 
Rhine  should  be  wafred  by  France  o^bbk 
Prussia,  the  latter  would  not  obtain  any  aiM- 
ance  either  from  Austria  or  tbe  nnailer  Grn&a 
states.  The  liostility  of  tbe  two  great  fcfti'W 
of  Germany  manifested  itself  in  san^inarr  riad 
in  the  mixed  Prussian  and  Anstrian  funtotii 
the  federal  capital  (Aug.  6-8).  Feeble  Bor^ 
ments  were  initiated  bjr  the  liberal  party  i» 
arrest  the  progress  of  disunion,  and  tu  pnB|« 
•the  Prussian  government  to  take  the  kad  ■ 
reforming  the  federal  constitution.  But  Pr» 
sia,  disheartened  and  unwilling  openly  to  op- 
pose the  influence  of  Austria,  decli^  tit 
destiny  which  the  liberal  partr  pressed  vfm 
it,  and  would  promise  nothing* more  tbu  ^ 
promotion  of  liberal  institutiona  by  tbe  pov<r 
of  its  example.  Austria,  on  the  other  tei 
made  some  show  of  concessions  to  the  pofkilv 
wishes,  in  order  to  divide  tbe  cnmnt  of  ^ 
sympathies  of  the  popular  party  in  Genany 
A  committee  was  appointed  br  tbe  emperor 
(August)  to  draw  up  a  com  tion  oa  the 
basis  of  i>rovincial  reprcA  mu  fic  tW 
Anstrian  empire.     At  the  Skuue  li  * 

movement  was  initiated  in  Bavaria,  lur  < 
of  which  was  the  creation  of  a  sena 
federation  of  the  central  German       *— s      ^ 
third  great  power  within  Gemianj.     .  » 

idea  had  l>een  promoted  br  Bavaria  m 
and  then  led  to  confusion  and  disvnioB.    ; 
withstanding  the  discouraging  conduct 
Prussian  government,  the  libe:      partr  tn  % 
many  on  Sept.  16  established  a  I        >- 

ation,  the  Aatianaherein.  to  i  r 

mote  in  all  the  particular      te«  mm-'  ««■« 
of  the  confederation  (Skw     mhu* 
compact  federal  state  with  h  i 

tation  (Bund€»»taaty,  under  ■  ^ 

Prussia.    Pmsuainno  waj«Xp««       u 
of  this  prqject,  but  it  soon  toi 
oppose  in  the  federal  diet  the  po     r 
and  its  allies.  It  moved  on  C 
eral  constitution  of  He— e  Ca^ 
in  1852  had  been  abolished 
illegal  way,  be  restored,      aiw 
Ilesse-Caasel  fully  approve 
but  in  tlie  federal  diet  tLv  « 
led  to  its  r^ection.    In  Maj,  a 
of  Pmtoia  for  a  reform  of  the 
tution  of  tbe  German  o 
wise  rejected.    The  ^ 
attitude  of  Austria  ci 
of  the  central  and  m 
what  mitigated  by  tb« 
fundamental  law  in  Ai 
wliich  appeared  aa  a 
tional  principles.    Pi 
greatly  offended  the  uw«         b^ 
servative  nrinciplea  pro 
Ham  I.,  who  on  Jan.  ^ 
brother  Frederick  "V 
tbe  Saxon  ndnister  ^ 
ardent  champions  d 
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prt'^t-ntcMl  to  Prussia  a  now  i>r(»ject  of  the  fed-  '  Although  Prussia  was  to  have  an  equal  number 
eral  ronstitJition,  acconliujr  to  which  a  repre-  of  tieputies  in  the  federal  asaembl}%  the  presi- 
8i-iitati(>n  of  the  (icniian  nation  at  the  federal  dencv  in  the  direetorv  and  federal  council 
♦lift  Wiw  ti»  1)0  (Tt-atod  hv  tho  estahlishnient  of  was  to  remain  with  Austria.  The  reform 
an  a>seiiiMy  of  tlelogatcs  chosen  hy  the  diets  association  declared  for  accepting  the  new 
iyi  the  SL'Vc-ral  states.  Austria  declared  its  constitution  as  a  step  in  advance;  while  all 
readini-^«i  to  acct-pt  this  project,  which  pive  to  |  the  liberal  parties  of  Cierinany  decidedly  re- 
Austria  an^l  PnH>iia  an  equal  number  of  dele-  Jected  it.  Soon  a  foreijm  complication  turned 
^ates  if  Mie  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  the  attention  of  all  parties  from  the  conflict  of 
confr^eration  witli  her  entire  territory.  Prub-  their  schemes  of  reconstruction  to  a  common 
Hia  in  a  note  (►f  Dec.  20  declared  it  to  be  im-  defence  of  theCTerman  nationality.  Frederick 
pratticable,  and  instead  advocated  the  estab-  |  W\,  of  Denmark,  in  union  with  the  predomi- 
lishment  of  a  federal  state,  on  the  plan  which  '  nant  party  of  the  country,  had  issued  in  March, 
had  been  tried  ten  years  before.  This  idea  was  18<)3,  a  patent  separating  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
promptly  rejected  by  all  the  middle  states  in  '  from  tho  common  Danish  monarchy,  in  order 
February,  lsr.2,  on  thejrround  that  it  would  in-  to  unite  Schleswijr  (which  until  then  had  been 
volve  tlie  loss  of  their  sovereijrnty.  In  August  j  united  with  Holstein  under  one  constitution) 
they  uuitcfi  with  Austria  in  submitting  another  ,  with  Denmark  proi>er.  The  federal  diet  sum- 
plan  of  refnrin,  aceordin;:  to  which  an  assembly  I  mone<l  the  Danish  government  to  repeal  tho 
of  deleirates  of  the  several  German  diets  was  patent,  as  it  encroached  upon  the  right  of 
to  be  ('t)nvoki'd  at  Frankfort  for  the  special  ,  Holstein,  imd  thus  of  Germany,  and  threaten- 
fiurpose  of  deliberating  on  si>me  reforms  in  tho  ;  ed,  in  case  of  refused,  a  *' federal  execution." 
civil  and  (Miiniuerrial  legislation  of  the  (rerman  '  On  Nov.  15  Frederick  VII.  died,  and  was 
state**.  An  a«^M*nibIy  of  liberal  (rerman  depu-  succeeded,  according  to  the  stipulation  (»f  tho 
ties,  heM  in  Sej»teiiiber  at  Weimar,  declared  L<»ndon  ccmference  of  18.V2,  by  Christian  IX., 
against  this  plan  as  wholly  unsatisfactory,  '.  who  on  Nov.  18  proclaimed  the  incorpora- 
while  on  tlie  other  hand  it  was  approved  by  tion  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Hut  as  tho 
the  new  national  nform  Jis«ioeiation  (lieform-  federal  diet  had  never  recognized  tho  L<md<»n 
Terelu),  whieh  in  October  was  organized  at  ,  conference,  the  people  of  the  duchies,  as  well 
Frankfort  as  the  oriran  of  thti'^e  who  uncon-  as  a  number  of  the  smaller  (ierman  states, 
fliti«»nally  (»]»])osed  the  exolusion  of  Austria  recognized  Prince  Fre<lerifk  of  Augu^tenburg 
from  (ierniaiiy  autl  the  estal»lishment  of  a  Prus-  "  as  duke  of  Schleswig-HoUtein.  Public  opinion 
sian  leadtT^hip.  In  the  ItMleral  diet,  in  Janu-  thn»ugh(»ut  (lermany  strongly  sympathized 
ary,  is»i;l,  it  was  <lefeated  by  a  small  minority,  with  this  view,  but  Austria  and  IVussia  de- 
In  the  mean  while  tho  incessant  ccmfiicts  be-  cided  to  stand  by  the  stipulations  of  1n51  and 
tween  tlie  Trus-jian  liberals  and  their  ultra-re-  isr>2,  and  insisted  <»n  carrying  out  the  fi'<leral 
aeti«»uary  irovernment  had  led,  in  September,  executh)n.  The  federal  diet  on  Dec.  7,  by  8 
to  the  entrance  intt)  tho  ministry  of  (.)tto  vun  v<»tes  against  7,  accede<l  to  their  demand  and 
Hismarek,  who  >«n»n  after  became  its  i)reHdent  intrusted  the  execution  to  Hanover  and  Sax- 
and  minister  of  fnreitrn  allairs.  The  unct)m-  ony.  The  Gennan  tnM»ps  entered  H«»lstein  on 
promising' tinune^'S  with  which  he  opposi.Hl  the  De«\  23,  and  the  Danes  withdrew  without 
views  (jf  the  PruN^ian  <liet  on  a  reductitm  of  otiering  resistance.  Pru>sia  antl  Au>tria  ou 
the  military  bndiret  tilled  even  the  Pru«4sian  Dec.  2H  moved  in  the  federal  diet  the  <M*cupa- 
friends  of  national  unity  witli  despair.  Little  i  ti<in  of  Schle-iwig,  in  order  to  enforce  the  re- 
wa«*  known  of  tlie  ultimate  plans  of  Bisnnirck  peal  of  the  law  <»f  Nov.  is.  The  motion  was 
with  regard  to  (W-rnian  unity;  but  it  was  ap-  rejected,  because  the  minority  believed  tho 
parent  lliat  PrusMa  desired  to  be  emancipated  (piest ion  of  succe>sioii^ould  be  prejudged  by  its 
fnmi  the  federal  diet,  ancl  tliai  her  plans  would  ad«»pti(m.  In  defiance  <»f  this  resolution,  Aus-i 
hencefortli  be  pu^lud  with  irreater  energy  than  ,  tria  and  Pru>sia  declared  that  they  would  nt>wl 
at  any  previous  tinie.  The  union  movement  act  in  the  matter,  n«»t  as  members  of  the  con- 
was  steadily  gaining  ainong  the  (Jerman  people,  feileration,  but  as  great  jK»wers  of  Kumpe,  and 
and  .\ustria  made  a  \»*V\  l>id  for  the  continued  at  t)nce  (February,  lsr4)  marched  their  troops 
lieailshij)  in  a  rernn^iructe<l  (iermany.  Fran-  into  Schleswig.  On  Feb.  5  the  Danes  evacua- 
eis  .I«»seph  inviteil  t!ie  princes  of  all  the  (ier-  ted  the  >trt»ng  Dannevirke,  and  withdn-w  lie- 
man  states,  as  Well  as  the  rulin::  bur^'oniasters  hind  the  intrenchnients  tif  Duppel,  which  wero 
of  the  free  citic«»,  to  a  <liet  of  i»rinces  { Ft'mti «-  vtormed  by  the  Prussians  on  Aj»ril  is.  A  peace 
Aff/),  to  discn>s  the  tjuesiion  nf  a  new  consti-  c«»uterence  of  representatives  of  llie  great  pt»w- 
tutitin.  This  as>oml)ly  v^t  at  Frankfc»rt  Aug.  ers.  which  met  in  London  <m  April  2."i,  re- 
17  lt>  Sfpt.  L  Tlie  king  of  Prussia  dcclineil  to  mained  without  result.  The  Danes  evacuated 
atteutl  it.  The  L'reat  nu^jority  of  princes  a;*-  Jutland  and  confine<l  themselves  to  the  i-ilands; 
seiite  1  to  the  proji'ct  of  the  empen>r  tif  Austria,  but  when  the  Prus.Hians  <m  .Tune^21»  «K'j'upied 
urt'iivding  tn  wliich  a  directory  nf  the  princes  ANen,  they  gave  up  all  further  reMj»tance,  and 
(Au««lria,  Pru"«Ma.  Havana,  and  twt»  t»lhers)  in  the  preliminary  peace  ci»ncluded  in  July 
wa^  to  Ih.' at  till- head  of  the  nation.  as*«i!«ted  by  ce<led  Sehlesiwig.  Hol>tein,  and  I^tuenburg  to 
A  federal  council  and  a  federal  assembly  of  :5oO  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  cession,  which  was 
member^,  which  wa:^  to  meet  every  third  year,     confirmed  in  the  definitive  peace  of  Vienna, 
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Oct.  3^,  was  bnscd  entirely  on  the  rifrlit  of  "  the  federal  diet.  Tins  was  regarded  ly  Pn»- 
conqiK-st.  the  (jiRstion  of  the  hiwt'ul  succession  '  shi  as  a  termination  of  the  Ga^ttrin  cunvt.D:hx-. 
in  the  duchies  nnd  tlie  claims  of  the  federal  ,  her  troopd  were  at  oDce  marclted  into  Hflakx. 
diet  hein;;  i^Miored.  When  l*russia  after  the  and  the  Austrian  jrovernur  of  Iluktein  w 
conclusion  of  peace  called  upon  Hanover  nnd  invited  to  reenter  into  the  jt>iiit  (K*i-c}«t;oLo( 
Saxony  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  IIol-  Schleswig.  Austria  denounced  this  act  a*  a 
8tein,  Saxony  showed  sonic  intention  to  resisit  violation  of  the  federal  conbtitutiun,  iom!  or. 
hy  force.  A  collision  was  averted  by  a  reso-  |  June  14  the  federal  diet,  by  a  mi^oriu  vf » 
hition  of  the  federal  diet,  which  in  accordance  '  against  6,  adopted  the  view  of  An#tria  n&d  cr* 
with  the  demand  of  Austria  and  rnissia  de-  .  dered  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  fjdenl 
clared  the  execution  to  he  ended.  The  dis- {  army,  except  the  troops  of  Prussia.  ThttUSu 
agreement  between  Austria  and  Prussia  now    voting  for  this  resolution  were  A nstria^Bavftru. 


he^an  to  widen.     Austria  desired  to  have  the  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wartcmherg,  Hetse^'uBci. 

administration  of  the  duchies  transferred  to  11  esse- Darmstadt,  Nas!»au,  and  the  small  i<tattt 

Prince  Frederick  of  August enburg;  Bismarck  fonning  the  ICth   class.     The   rcprt«eBtttiT« 

entered  into  negotiations  concerning  the  an-  '  of  Prussia  at  once  declared  that  the  ni^jorixj 

nexation  of  the  duchies  to  Prussia.     The  fe^l-  of  the  federal  diet  bad  exceeded  its  aotLoriij. 

eral  diet  took  an  unavailing  interest  in  the  and  that  Prussia  regarded  the  confederaticA  u 

cause  of  Prince  Frederick,  and  finally  confined  dissolved.    On  the  following  day,  the  p^tn- 


itself  to  a  prote.«»t  against  the  illegal  solution 
of  the  Schleswig-llolstein  question,  while  the 


ments  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  IlesM^CoMl 
were  re<inested  by  Prussia  to  take  back  tliei 


crown  jurists  of  Prussia  undertook  to  ]»rove  vote  of  the  preceding  day,  to  disarm,  and  U 
that  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  was  the  lawful  |  enter  into  a  new  confederation  with  FntBA, 
duke  of  Schleswig-IIolstein,  which  therefore,  I  which  in  that  case  would  guarantee  tLeir  mv- 
in  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  belonged  to  ereignty ;  in  case  of  refusal,  the  iniiLf«!iit< 
Austria  and  Prussia.  A  better  understanding  opening  of  hostilities  was  announced.  1^* 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  appeared  to  be  three  governments  on  the  same  day  rtfiainls 
estahli>hed  when  the  latter  power,  in  April,  this  demand,  and  on  June  16  their  trnicvrr 
l^r,,'),  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops.  The  Uir 
Zollverein.  On  Aug.  14  the  (iastein  conven-  liant  campaign  of  the  Prussians  (see  PirtBi) 
tion  gave  Austria  the  exclusive  occupation  against  the  Austrians,  who  had  been  JMHsd  kv 
of  Ilolstoin,  to  Prussia  that  of  Schleswig,  and  the  Saxon  troops,  in  Bohemia  and  3lcin«ia 
annexed  Lauenburg  to  Prussia.  The  resolu-  i  (June  23  to  Joly  22),  and  against  tbe  ctLcr 
tion  of  another  general  assembly  of  deputies  federal  troops  in  Thnringia  and  in  the  refia 
(»f  all  the  German  states,  which  was  held  at  ■  of  the  Main  (June  27  to  the  beginning  itf  Jki- 
Franktort  in  October,  and  which  demanded  gust),  completed  the  dissolution  uf  the  cvfid- 
the  convocation  of  the  diet  of  Schleswig-IIol-  eration  and  secured  the  reconstnxcti«inafG«- 
stein,  was  entirely  disre»rarded  by  the  two  many  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  Tbe  iirefia- 
great  ]M)wers.  Siwrn  a  new  difficulty  sprang  nary  peace  of  Nikolsburg,  July  26,  w^rksn 
up  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  per-  confirmed  by  the  definitive  peace  of  ~ 
mi>sion  given  by  the  Austrian  governor  of  j  Aug.  23,  excluded  Austria  from  Gennaay, 
IloNtein,  (un.  von  (laMenz,  to  hold  an  anti-  :  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Prussian  meeting  at  Alt^ma.  Jan.  2:i,  IHOC,  led  •  federation  of  the       tea  N.  of  1W 

to  a  very  anirry  e.x change  of  diplomatic  notes.  ,  states  S.  of  the       ,au  Bavarik.       wr 
Au'^tria  warned  the  other  states  against  the    Baden,  and  Ilesbv-j  L       sre  1       ■ 

ambitious  schemes  of  Prussia  in  a  circular  note    erty  to  establish  aSouMi  \>«rrii  im 

of  March  ir»,  an<l  l"'gan  to  arm.     As  the  states    Schleswig-Holstein,     Hanovtr, 


Xassan,  and  Frankfort  were  incoii  ■«■  i 
1  Russia.  Even  before  the  codc1u*«  a' 
definitive  peace  Prussia  bad  cd  i — ' 


of  the  second  rank  did  not  conceal  their  en- 
tire svnipathy  with  Austria,  Prussia  in  April 
8tr«n;rthcned  her  pt»sition  by  an  alliance  with 

Italy,  and  also  began  to  arm.     At  the  s:ime  sive  and  defensive   alliani- 

time  IN-Ms>ia  made  a  bid  for  the  sympathy  of  berg  (Aug.  18),  Baden  (Ansr.  17), 

thema>sesof  tile  ]>eM]>li*  in  the  snialler  states  by  (Aug.  22).     On  Aug.  24  the  las* 
moving  in  the  federal  diet,  on  A]»ril  l>,  the  con-  '  tives  of  the  old  German  confcd' 

Vocation  of  a  .ircneral  national  a<si*nil)]y,  to  be  from  Frankfort  had  remored  to  i 

elect <d  by  direct  and  univer>al  siitVrage.     An  clared  the  work  of  the   Icde 

unibr^tanding  arrived  at  between  Prussia  and  at  an  end.     The  North  Gcrmu-  -^ 

Au'-rri  I  T'>  begin  the  <listrmament  on  April  25  (yonldfttttcher  Jiund)  was  estal 

and  -Jii  t:iiled,  a<  Austria  refii>ed  to  withdraw  ties  l>ctwecn  Prussia  and  the 

Ii«  r  a;-rii,v  tVuni  the  Italian  frontiers.     A  peace  during  the  l>criod  from  Aoff. 

I'nii-n— .,  ]in«]ni^cd  by  Knglantl.  France,  and  On  Dec.  15  an  assembly  <»f  p 
Ki:— i.-i.    likev  iM>   failed,  because   Au>tria  de-  '  met  in  Berlin  to  draft  tbe  ^^a 

iii.'iM'Ie'l  rile  e\cln>i<>n  of  all  ncL^otiations  con-  the  confederation,  which  i 

('■:••  iii-T  til.;  •  xten^icin  i»t"the  territory  of  either  ted  to  the  constituent  North  t 

(^'•-;  >  i.n  t.     On  .Tune  I  Austria  tran*«t'erred  the  tag.  which  met  In  BerUn  oo 

d    .-:<n  «<t'  the  St  hk->wi^-lU>l?tein  question  to  and  on  April  16  ad<^ted  hy 
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Totes  the  draft  sobmitted  to  it  The  king  of  ' 
Prussia,  as  preadeDt  of  the  confederation,  ai>- 
pointed  Bismarck  federal  chancellor,  and  on 
July  1  the  constitution  went  into  operation. 
In  February  the  South  German  states  had  held 
military  conferences  in  Stuttgart  to  promote  a 
greater  conformity  of  their  army  organization 
with  that  of  Prussia.  Baden  favored  the  adop- 
tion of  the  entire  Prussian  system ;  and  when 
the  other  three  states  declined  to  go  ao  fiu*, 
though  they  admitted  the  desirability  of  great- 
er uniformity,  Baden  concluded  a  special  mil- 
itary convention  with  Prussia.  Next  to  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  most 
imfKirtant  event  in  the  constituent  Reichs- 
tag wa»  an  interpellation  of  Herr  von  Bennig* 
•en,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party, 
concerning  the  ri|;ht  of  Prussia  to  garrison  the 
federal  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  The  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  old  (terman  confederation,  showed  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  entering  the  new 
Korth  German,  and  Prussia  had  given  her 
constat  for  the  grnnd  duchy  to  remain  outside 
of  the  reconstructed  Germany.  Soon  after 
negotiations  had  been  begun  between  France 
and  Holland  for  a  sale  of  the  grand  duohy  to 
France,  Prussia  had  entered  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  this  scheme,  and  on  March  80  the 
king  of  Holland  had  officially  denied  any  inten- 
tion to  sell  Luxemburg.  The  full  details  of 
tliese  negotiations  only  became  known  officially 
in  consequence  of  the  interpellation  of  Benning- 
sen,  and  created  an  extraordinary  excitement 
tbrongliout  Germany.  The  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  the  transfer  of  Luxemburg  to 
France  was  no  less  decided  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many than  in  the  north.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Hes!M>  conclude<l  in  April  a  military  conven- 
tion witti  Prussia,  in  virtue  of  which  its  mil- 
itary system  was  reorganized  according  to  the 
Prussian,  and  the  Hessiim  troops  were  placed 
nnder  the  chief  command  of  the  king.  Wflr- 
temberg  also  introduced  several  features  of 
the  Prussian  svAtem.  No  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertatned  that,  in  cose  of  war,  northern  Ger- 
many might  safely  rely  on  the  support  of  all 
the  South  (Terman  states.  But  a  conference 
of  the  powers  which  had  signed  the  London 
treaty  of  1839  foun<l  a  i>eaceable  solution  for 
the  Luxemburg  ({uestion.  The  grand  dnohy 
was  declared  neutral  territory  under  the  guar- 
antee of  all  the  powers  represented  at  the 
conference :  and  the  federal  fortress  was  to  be 
raze<L  This  peaceable  solution  was  hastened 
by  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  that  if  the  re- 
aalt  of  the  conference  stiould  not  be  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  he  would  at  once 
mobilize  1)00,000  men.  On  May  28  the  minis- 
tors  of  the  South  German  states  were  invited 


by  Prussia  to  come  to  Berlin  in  order  to  put 
the  Zoliverein*8  treaty  on  a  safe  basis.  An 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  according  to  which, 
for  the  legislation  on  alfairs  of  the  ZoUverein, 
the  South  (leriiian  states  would  send  a  specified 
number  of  members  to  the  North  Gorman  fed- 


eral council,  and  order  the  election  of  a  pro- 
portional number  of  deputies,  who  in  union 
with  the  North  German  Keichstag  would  con- 
stitute the  customs  parliament.  A  new  at- 
tempt of  Napoleon  to  meddle  in  the  pro- 
gress of  German  reconstruction  by  demand- 
ing that,  in  accordance  with  one  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  people  of  northern 
Schleswig  be  allowed  to  express  by  a  plebiscite 
their  preference  for  Denmark  or  Germany, 
was  sharply  repelled  by  Prussia,  Bismarck  de- 
clarinff  tliat  Prussia  was  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  France  to  watch  over  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Prague.  An  inter- 
view of  Napoleon  with  the  emperor  of  Austria 
in  August  was  looked  upon  as  a  threatening 
movement  against  Germany,  and  not  only  the 
North  German  states,  but  oven  the  Germans  of 
Austria,  strongly  expressed  themselves  agidnst 
the  endeavors  of  France  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  the  internal  aSlurs  of  the  €rennan  na- 
tion. In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  the  sec- 
ond chamber  demanded  that  the  entire  grand 
duchy,  instead  of  only  the  northern  portion  as 
hitherto,  be  admitted  into  the  North  German 
confederation.  In  Baden  both  the  government 
and  the  chambers  expressed  a  wQk  to  enter 
the  confederation.  Bismarck  issued  a  circular 
note  on  the  demonstrations  of  public  opinion, 
which  he  declared  to  bo  significant  proofs  that 
the  national  feeling  of  the  Germans  would 
never  brook  a  foreign  interference  in  German 
afflurs,  and  would  never  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  German  nation  to 
be  guided  by  any  other  considerations  than 
the  national  interests  of  Germany.  But  while 
South  Germany  gave  no  encouragement  to 
the  schemes  of  S'apoleon  against  the  pro- 
gress of  German  unity,  there  remained  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  Prus- 
sia,, and  an  unwillingness  to  tighten  the  bonds 
of  union.  At  the  election  for  the  fiM  Ger- 
man customs  parliament,  the  South  German 
party,  which  opiK>sed  any  advances  towanl  a 
closer  union,  elected  50  out  of  80  South  (ter- 
man deputies.  Even  in  tlie  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den it  met  with  an  unexpected  success.  When, 
in  reply  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  national  liberal  party  moved  an 
address  which  asked  /or  an  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  customs  parliwnent,  and 
distinctly  hinted  at  the  complete  union  of 
north  and  south,  the  ultra-conservative  feudal 
party  of  Prussian  deputies,  the  radical  party 
of  progress  (FortsrhritttjMrtti)^  the  Catholic 
party,  and  the  socialists  united  with  the  Scmth 
Gennan  party  and  caused  its  rejection  by  186 
against  150  votes.  The  conciliatory  but  firm 
attitude  of  the  Prussian  government  prevented 
the  progress  of  the  centriftigal  sentiments  in 
Soutti  Germany.  The  governments  of  Bavaria 
and  Wnrtemberg,  although  disinclined  to  make 
(\irther  concessions  on  the  nnkm  question,  were 
on  the  other  hand  no  less  nnfiinching  in  the 
ol>servance  of  the  treaties  which  regulated 
their  relation  to  northern  Germany.    Daden, 
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on  May  25,  1809,  concluded  a  new  military  '  operation.  By  the  peace  of  TenuOa  Gtr- 
convention  with  Prussia,  wliich  established  an  |  many  recoverod  the  proviiice  of  Akatt  ad 
entire  uuitorinity  between  the  armies  of  Haden  '  the  German-Bpcaking  aistrict  of  Loirunr.  TW 
un<i  Prussiii.  Tlie  North  German  Keiehstag  definitive  peace  was  coiicladed  at  Fracktat 
exprcsse<l  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  re-  on  May  10,  and  on  Jane  9  the  new  RekktUU 
strictiiif;  tlie  ri<:Iit  of  i)articuhir  states  and  en-  |  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  proclaimed  u  ibav- 
lar^in^  the  functions  of  the  central  authorities,  porated  with  Germany.  The  m^onty  ti  iW 
The  first  six  months  of  the  year  1870  were  !  Keiclistag,  in  full  harmonj  with  the  impcn) 
unusually  (piiet^  and  it  was  the  coinnion  opin-  '  government  and  the  mi\joritT  of  the  irdml 
ion  that  ^reat  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  '  council,  was  intent  upon  c*  {Jidattaa  iW 
four  South  (iernian  states  to  the  North  Ger-  new  empire  by  centralizing  the  k  i 
num  confederation  were  not  likely  to  be  made  .  extending  the  functions  of  the  cem:  ^ 

for  a  long  time  to  come,  when  suddenly  the  \  ities.     As  two  German  statea,  the  %        u 
action  of  France  ])reci])itated  the  final  solu-    iesofMecklenbnrg-SchwerinandMev&jcdl 
tion  of  the  German  question.    The  Spanish    Strelitz,  were  still  without  a  con8tifiitii«Bi} 
crown  having  been  otiered  to  Prince  Leopold    emment,  the  Reichstag  on  Nov.  8  adop 
of  llohenzollern,  and  rejected,  the  emperor  |  resolution  of  the  deputy  Bfkaing  thai  * 
Na]>oleon  demanded  the  guarantee  of  Prussia  j  German  state  must  in  future  have  a  c 
against  its  acceptxince  at  any  time  thereatlter  by  i  tional  form  of  government.     On  Nov.  i«. 
any  prince  of  its  house.     This  being  scornfully  |  motion  of  Laskcr*  it  was  resolved  to  ei 
refused,  war  was  at  once  declared  by  France    the  whole  of  the  civil  law  within  the  spl 


the  imperia]  legfslation.     Of  the  poll 

ties  winch  opposed  the  advancing 

tion  of  the  empire,  by  far  the  most  pvvc 


(July  10,  1870),  and,  after  a  brilliant  series 
of  victories  for  the  (Tcrmans  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted defeats  for  the  French,  was  in  eflect 

concluded  by  the  preliminary  peace  of  Vcr-    was  the  Catholfc,  or  the  centre,  as  it  was  c 
sailles,  Feb.  2G,  1871.    (See  Fkance.)    In  this    from  tho  central  seats  which  its  r 
war  all  the  states  both  of  North  and  South  ,  tives  occupied  in  the  Reichstag.     On 
Germany,  except  Austria,  participated ;  and  in  |  ing  of  the  lirat  session  of  the   Reic- 
vicw  of  tlie  common  danger  through  which  all    March,  1871,  they  moved  an  ameo 
had  ]>aHsed,  and  the  common  victory  which  all  ,  the  address  by  which   the   Reic  i 

liad  won,  tlie  governments  and  the  people  of     reply  to  the  speech  from  the  tun      , 
South  (lermany  now  waived  any  further  op-    for  the  protection  of  the  temporal  fiOn 
position  to  a  consolidation  of  all  the  German    the  pope.    On  this  question  the  other  i 
states  undvr  the  leadership  of  Prussia.     On  ,  united  against  them  almost  nnanimoo 
Nov.  IT),  1870,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  '  the  address  moved   by  the  m^oriti 
the  North  German  confederation,  Baden,  and  '  Kcichstag  was  adopted  bj  243  votes ) 
Ilesse  concerning   the   establishment  of   the    the  minority  connsting  of  the  Catlr 


u 


and  a  few  socialists.      The  conflict 
them  and  the  imperial    gover     Beat  bi 


German  confederation  {IhuUcher  Jhtnil);  on 
Nov.  2JJ  the  entrance  of  Bavaria  into  the  con- 
federation was  regulated  by  treaty;  on  Nov.    more  intense  in  1872.      One       pr 
25,  that  of  Wdrtemberg.     Bavaria  asked  and  {  speech  wliich  the  pope  had  i       i^  i 
received  important  concessi<ins,  which  to  many  j  was  reganled  by  tne  m^Jo         of  Gv 
unionists  ai)peared  to  be  going  too  far  in  favor  j  a  direct  wish  for  the  over      ••*  of 


and  intensified  the  sore   tv< 
been  produced  by  the  p<m% 


of  particularism ;   but  the  treaty  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  federal  council  of  the 

North    (Torman    confederation,    and    by  the    cardinal  prince  Ilohen^ofia^  n 
Ileichstag  by  195  against  32  votes.     On  Dec.    man  government  wished  to       m 
3  the  king  of  Bavaria  invited   tho  king  of  i  ter  at  the  papal  court.     Aa  h       »  «  < 
Pru^-^ia  to  rostore  the  dignity  of  German  em-    opinion  that  the  religiooa  eX4 
]K'ror;  most  of  the  other  governments  gave    in  the  Catholic  districts  of  Gvi  % 

their  as>cnt  to  the  ))roposition  before  Dec.  8.    ly  due  to  the  influenee  of   m««  «e 
In  the  natne  of  the  federal  coimcil  the  fetleral    Reichstag  and  federal  oonndl  adontcia 
chancellor  on  Doc.  \)  moved  in  the  Beichstag,     a  law  which  proWded  for  the 
and  the  motiim  was  a<lopted  on  tho  following    all  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits 
day,  that  the  German  confederati(»n  assume    orders.     This  law,  which  t« 
the   name  (lerman  empire,  and  tho  king  of  i  the  year  1872  was  gradaal]> 
I'ru^<ia,   as   president   of    the    contVMleration,  I  define  which  other  reKgiooa 
the  title  emperor  of  (iermaiiy.     On  Jan.  18.  '  prised  within  its  terms;  bat 
1871,  the  restoration  (»f  the  imperial  diirnity     J4iz.irists,  la<lies  of  the  Si     i 
wa-*  solemnly  proclaimeil  by  the  king  of  Prus-    others  shared  at  ooce 
sia  at  Versailles;  on  Mar<-h  :21   the  tirst  (Jer-    The  bishops  of  Germa&j 
man   Ueichstag  assomhleil  at  Berlin,  and  was    ber  in  a  general  conferebw  « 
opi-M«d  by  the  emperor  in  person.     On  A]»ril    terly  complained  of       i 
14  thi^  Keielista;:  ratified  the  constitution  of     poi»c,  in  an  allocntii 
t!ie  (iermnn  empire,  with  but  three  dissenting    terms  still  more  se^vi 
votes;  and  on  May  4  the  constitution  went  into  .  dence  of  the  anti-CathwHs . 
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the  imperial  frovernment  of  Germanf  replied 
by  breaking  otf  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  j>apal  court.  Thus  the  relation  between 
the  Catholic  cliurch  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment at  the  beginnmg  of  1878  waa  one  of  open 
war.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  the  relation  be- 
tween cliurch  and  state  was  regulated  by  a 
iiuml>er  of  new  laws  which  all  the  bishops 
positively  refused  to  obey.  The  government 
then  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  the  bishops, 
and  in  many  cases  withdrew  the  support  which 
the  ministers  and  institutions  of  t-lie  church 
bad  received  from  the  state  government.  An 
interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  took 
place  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  The 
pope  expressed  the  hope  that  the  cruel  laws 
against  the  church  did  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor,  and  asked  for  his  per- 
sonal interference  in  l>ehalf  of  the  church :  to 
which  the  emperor  replied  that  in  a  constitu- 
tional state  like  Prussia  every  law  renuired  the 
aanction  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  former 
peace  between  the  different  Christian  churches 
bad  been  wantouly  disturbed  by  the  unla^'fui 
conduct  of  the  bisho{>s.  A  germ  of  new  difficul- 
ties between  the  state  governments  and  the 
Catholic  church  was  the  legal  position  claimed 
by  the  Old  Catholics,  who  maintained  that  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the 
uecree  of  the  Vatican  council  had  abandoned 
the  Catholic  church,  and  that  they  alone  were 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  representa- 
tives of  that  Catholic  church  which  in  Germa- 
ny until  1870  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  state 
churches.  Although  the  state  governments, 
In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  Old  Catholics,  declined  to  accept  their 
▼iew  of  the  e(*cles<iastical  situation,  they  at  the 
aame  time  refu>ed  to  treat  them  as  seceders 
from  the  Catholic  church,  and  took  the  ground 
that  the  movement  was  an  internal  affair  of 
that  church,  with  which  the  state  had  no  right 
to  meddle.  In  Prussia,  the  missionary  bishop 
of  tlie  Old  Catholics  was  accordingly  recog- 
afxed  in  October,  1873,  as  a  bishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  as  such  he  at  once  received  a 
salary  from  the  state.  The  political  changes  in 
France  greatly  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholic  opposition  in  Germany,  and  in  several 
southern  districts  of  Bavaria  led  to  threatening 
demonstrations  against  the  very  existence  of 
the  German  empire.  As  a  similar  Effect  was 
produced  by  the  |K)litical  attitude  of  the  French 
government  in  Italy,  the  visit  of  the  king  of 
Italy  to  Herlin  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by 
the  liberal  parties,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Ger- 
many, a>«  an  indicatitm  that  the  two  govern- 
ments intended  to  art  in  full  concert  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  relations  iK'tween  the 
governments  of  the  smaller  states  and  the  em- 
peror up  t4»  the  close  of  1873  were  friendly,  and 
no  .*4erious  discrepancy  of  opinitms  on  any  im- 
portant Hi]l>ject  was  shown  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  federal  council. — Among  the  best  histori- 
cal works  on  Germanv  are  K.  A.  MenzeKs  6V 


9ehichU  der  Deutseken  (8  vols^  1815-^),  and 
Xeuere  GuekichU  der  DeuUehen  (12  vols.,  182^ 
'48) ;  Luden's  OetehiekU  de$  deuUeken  Voiiu 
(to  the  18th  century,  12  vols.,  1829-'89);  and 
Giesebrecht's  Getehiehte  der  deutseken  Kaieer' 
teit  (vols.  i.-iiL,  8d  ed,  1862-*8). 

€EBMANT,  hugnft  sN  Utwatm  at  The 
formation,  the  history,  and  the  philologioal 
affinities  of  the  German  tongue  have  been 
treated  at  length  in  the  article  Gbbmavio 
Races  and  Lanouaois,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore restrict  our  remarks  in  this  article  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  modem  High  German  ]an« 

guage  as  now  spoken  and  written.  In  this  the 
ve  vowels,  a,  «,  »  (y),  e,  and  if,  soond  as  in 
Italian,  the  sound  being  lengthened  by  doob* 
ling  the  vowels:  d  (oraey,  when  long,  is  like 
a  in  mate^  when  short  almost  like  e  in  met;  0 
(Of),  long,  is  Uke  bnt  somewhat  duller  than  the 
French  eu  in  feu,  when  short  it  resembles  the 
English  u  in  tub;  A  (ue)  is  also  doller  than  the 
French  u  in  eur  and  tare.  C  before  e  and  i 
(y),  and  s  always,  stands  for  f s  or  te,  as  in 
English  pets;  ek  for  kk^  as  in  EnglUh  peek^ 
euek;  g  is  always  hard,  generally  as  in  fftt^ 
giw^  but  sometimes  almost  like  German  ek^  as 
in  ewig^  wtg ;  k  before  a  vowel  has  the  same 
sound  as  in  our  Aot,  hen  ;  ek  is  harsher  than  k^ 
and  like  the  Greek  x  ^^  ^^^  Spanish  ^ta ;  j 
sounds  like  y  in  yet;  r  is  always  whimng ;  e, 
in  German  words,  has  the  sound  of/,  and  in 
foreign  of  the  English  t;  w  sounds  like  Eng- 
lish r.  S  has  a  threefold  sound :  1,  like  the 
Latin  i,  in  the  combination  t^,  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  as  fe9t^  FAr»t^  and  in  forms  derived 
tberefh>m,  fetteBt^  FSnten^  Ac.,  at  the  end 
of  words,  as  in  dot,  gutet^  dsc,  and  when 
double,  as  in  luut,  Was$er^  &c. ;  2,  much  like 
the  English  s,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  before 
vowels,  and  between  vowels,  as  in  Sonne,  dieeer, 
&c. ;  8,  like  the  English  ek  in  ekell,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words  before  some  consonants,  as 
Seandttl  (Latin),  epdt,  etill,  &c.,  though  in  a 
rmrt  of  Germany  it  is  pronounced  lilce  the 
English  t  in  eea,  Sek  b  like  the  English  ek 
in  ehell.  Se  stands  for  ee  lifter  long  vowels  or 
at  the  end  of  words,  and  is  thus  written  also  in 
derivative  forms,  as  maee  and  miee  from  meeeen, 
Ai  is  pronounced  like  the  English  of  (jes); 
an  like  eu  in  eur;  ei  (oriy)  like  i  m  mine. 
Eu  has  a  very  peculiar  sound,  approaching 
the  English  oi,  and  d«  is  somewhat  heavier. 
E,  the  weakest  soond,  is  most  frcNquently  em- 
ployed :  1,  for  filling  op  the  transition  between 
consonants,  thos,  er  Itebet  for  Ueht  (the  Utter 
form  is  now  more  common) ;  hence  it  is  often 
elided,  as  fiaA*n  for  naken,  as  in  English  pofe^r 
for  potter,  keav^n  tor  keaten  ;  2,  for  lengthen- 
ing I  when  that  letter  precedes  it,  as  in  trieder^ 
again,  distingoiahing  it  fhxn  trider,  against, 
counter;  8,  as  a  mark  of  the  plural,  as  Steine^ 
stones,  firom  Stein*  H^  the  weakest  consonant^ 
is  also  used  for  lengthening  a  preceding  vowel, 
as  in  eekr^  wekl^  Ac.  Besides  s,  three  dentala 
and  three  liquids  serve  for  all  grammatical  in* 
flections.    They  wted^$,tf  and  w^n^r;  $,wtf 
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r?,  r  are  employed  with  nouns,  ^7,  *,  t,  n  with 
verl)s.  The  following  is  n  8yno])sis  of  all  gram- 
matical endings  attaolied  to  words :  nominative 
(of  the  detinito  article)  der,  (We^  da«,  plural  die 
for  all  genders ;  penit.  de*,  dor,  de«,  plur.  der; 
dnt.  dew,  der,  dew,  plur.  dew  ;  accus.  dew,  dif, 
diw,  plur.  die.  These  are  the  endings  of  ad- 
jectives, nouns,  and  adjective  pronouns.  Com- 
parative dicker,  superl.  dicke*^;  receiving  the 
preceding  endings  when  declined.  Endings  of 
substantive  nouns:  singular  genit.  €$  or  «,  as 
Dorf-es,  or  like  the  nominative ;  dat.  e,  or  like 
the  nominative:  plur.  e,  dat.  en — new  declen- 
sion everywhere  en  or  n  {de9  Falken^  d:c.). 
Some  substantives  take  r  after  e  in  the  plural, 
and  undergo  motaphony,  as  in  Bad^  Bdder^ 
Voll-^  Vofkery  Ttich^  Tiirher.  The  verbal  end- 
ings are  as  follows:  1.  Strong  verbs  (common- 
ly called  old  conjugation) :  indicative  ])resent,  e, 
C8t  or  af,  et  or  t ;  plural,  en  or  w,  et  or  ^  en  or 
ix ;  past,  first  and  third  persons  have  no  end- 
ing, second  eat^  or  at ;  plural,  ew,  et^  en  ;  im- 
]>erative  singular,  first  person  wanting,  second 
and  third  e ;  plural,  ew,  et  or  /,  en;  participle 
]»ast,  prefix  qc^  suttix  en,  2.  AVeak  verbs  (im- 
properly called  regular,  really  inorganic  conju- 
gation) have  the  same  terminations  as  the  pre- 
ceding, except  in  the  past  tense,  where  et  or  t 
is  inserte<l  between  the  stem  and  the  ending; 
partici]»le  past,  prefix  ge^  suftix  et  or  t.  In  both 
the  ending  of  the  participle  present  is  end^  in- 
finitive en.  The  subjunctive  of  both  has  the 
endings  always  preceded  by  e,  and  the  past 
of  the  strong  verbs  undergoes  metaphony,  as 
irli  gnh^  I  gave ;  irh  gnhe^  I  might  give.  The 
strong  verbs,  whose  conjugation  is  called  irreg- 
ular, exhibit  the  phonetic  vicissitudes  of  wonls, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  organic 
and  containing  the  rules  of  the  language ; 
while  the  so-called  regular  verbs  are  weak,  un- 
dergo no  change,  and  only  admit  of  mechanical 
additions. — All  wonls  of  Teutonic  physiogno- 
my have  the  accent  on  the  radical  syllable  ; 
those  taken  from  or  resembling  French,  gen- 
erallv  on  the  last  eftective  svllable:  and  those 
from  other  languages  on  that  syllable  which 
to  the  (ierman  ear  seems  to  be  the  radical; 
thus  :  Ewjififid'h'rhlrity  sensibility  ;  unzftrer- 
hiMn'IJch^  untrustworthy,  &c. ;  but  Iieghnent\ 
Sifh'(fttrttfff\  Kiijiitau\  &c.  The  (ierman  lan- 
guage has  in  a  very  high  degree  three  quali- 
ties wliirh  render  it  both  very  ])lastio  in  its 
material  and  very  flexible  in  its  adaptability 
to  all  f<>nns  «nd  categories  of  thought.  These 
qualities  are:  1,  intuitiveness  of  expression, 
owing  to  the  organic  etyma  of  the  Indo-Enro- 
poaii  family  of  hmguagos,  which  are  clearest 
in  the  Latin  (see  LAN<;rA4;K):  2,  facility  of 
coni]K)Mtion  of  r^implo  words  into  double  or 
manifold  agglomerates,  requiring  long  para- 
phrases in  otlier  languages;  .S.  ])o\ver  of  poly- 
syllnMc  derivatives  from  ra<li<'al  words.  These 
latter  «]nalities  do  n<)t  impair  the  tirst. — .Vmong 
tlie  must  eminent  of  the  foundi-rs  of  (Jerman 
pliih'lniry  are  Heneokc,  J.  and  W.  (irinim,  and 
Laehmaun.    i^ee  J.  Cirimm, /yev/W/t  (ti^amma- 


til-^  con^rising  also  the  ScandinaviaA  \ 
(Gottingen,  1819-*d7);  Hoffmann  von  F«ui 
leben,  Deutaehe  PhiMogie  ink  GrMUdlrimi^ 
lin,  1836),  with  a  bibliograpbj  of  diaWu: 
schon,  iJen  IcmAler  der  deuttehen  Sprorke  i  <  t< 
Berhn,  1838-*51);  Waokeniagel,/>f«e»r*ivI 
bueh  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1839-'43);  J.  (Trima. 
aehiehte  der  deuUchen  Spraeht  (Leipoc, 
For  grammars  of  new  High  Gemaii,  mc  i 
elsamer  (about  1525)  ;  AlWrtns  (1573) :  < 
ger,    Unterrieht   der    hockdefttfrkrm    Sfn 
(1574) ;  Clfgus,  Grammatiea  Qermaniem  j 
gua  (1578);   Martin  Opitz,  on  Gemun 
ody  (1C24);    Scbottel,  Deufteke  Spratl 
(1641);  Morbof,  Unterrieht  ran  der  deittm 
Spraehe  und  Pomie  (1C62);  Bddiker,  Gn 
sdt^e  der  devtsehen    Sjyraehe  (1690»;   i^ 
(1705);    Ileynatz    <;i770);    Basedow   n 
Bodmer(l775);  Fnlda,  Grtindregelndet 
nchen    Spraehe    (1778);    Adelang   <lT8i- 
Ileinsins  (1798);  J.  Cb.  A.  Herae  (1814): 
F.  Becker  ( 1 829).     For  diet ionarieji.  see  Fri 
Teutaeh-laieinisehes  Wtyrterbitek  (1741):  ^ 
lnDg(1774-'86);  Moritz,  Orammatitn 
terbueh  der  deutsehen  J^jpraehe  (179S)  i  ^ai 
T  Vr« neh  e  den  tseh  er  Sprtuk hereieAenntg  ( 1' 
M),  and  Worterhuch  tvr  Aw/kl^mmg  «sj  ' 
deufaehfinff  der  ttnterer  i^raeh4  «« 
genen  fretnden  A  vsdrQcl-e   ( 1 8(H  ; 
Brandt,  1807-18);  Heyse,  AH^nrnm  - 
terbueh  tnr  Verdeut^hung^  &e.  (1804>: 
sius,  Yo1l'$thumUehf9  WOrterhuek  (1818- 
Adler,  (ierman  and  English  (New  York,  I 
K.  W.  L.  Ueysc  (1838-'49) ;  J.  and  W.  G 
a  gigantic  work,  begnn  half  a  centary  i 
and  not  yet  completed.      On  aynon;     bi> 
Gottsched,  BeobathtMngen  Hher  '^^n  e      ■ 
t/ n d  JJmbraveh  rieler  ttey  t^her      i 
Ileynatz   (1795);    Eberhaid    (ii 
Wiegand,  Ch.  F,  Meyer,  Ac. — i:       \k 
ERATUKE  received  its  first  im]      m  m. 
fondness  of  the  early  Gennana  lor  ed 
in  song  the  fabulous  and  lieroie  * 
of  their  traditions  and  history.    ' 
immediately  conneeted  with  Go      :^  ^ i 
and  Burgiindian  warriors  of  thv  ye     H 
tional  migration  were  eventaalW  •       « 
the  lay  of  tlie  Xihelvngem^  the 
production  of  German  mcdl 
spirit  of  the  Nihelnnaen  is 
and  mythological.    Co:  lit 

manifested  itself  as  <       j        t 


Lka 


S  i         J 

in  the  translation  of  knuob^ 
Bible  (probably  by  Biahop  L 
of  which  remain,  and  are 
Germans  as  the  earliest  mo 
clenastical  literature,  altho 
in  the  Gothic  language.     *i     7 
anes  established  cloisters  and  L»^ 
Germany  between  the  6th  1 
and  hud  the  foundatloB  for  ti 
stniction  which  in  the         t 
fecte<l  by  Charlemagne. 
of  the  Gospels  anpeared 
the  old  High  ana  Low  v 
former  (Kriat^  new  ed^  Bei 
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nn«l  tho  latter  (IliUaml,  first  publishoil  in  Mu-  Germans  even  in  the  days  of  the  deepest  har- 
iiich,  18;{U-'40)  proservinjr  the  ancient  allitera-  barisni,  contributed  to  make  the  (ierman  K>vo 
tioiis.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Notker,  songs  more  reverential  than  those  of  the  French 
which  dates  from  about  the  same  periinl,  is  re-  .  troubadours.  A  species  peculiar  to  the  bards 
gardcd  a^  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  old  High  j  was  called  tlio  watch  song,  consisting  in  a 
(ierman  literature.  The  Luditi'jnlied,  a  p&'an  ;  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  tlie  sentinel  who 
in  honor  «»f  tiie  victory  of  the  Frankish  king  guanis  his  mistress.  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
Loui'i  111.  over  the  Normans  about  HSU,  which  !  gelweide  was  the  most  gifted  of  these  lyric 
Ilenler  exinjrt  as  (»iie  of  the  best  specimens  of  poets.  Next  to  him  rank  Ilcinrich  von  Of- 
early  (ierman  poetry,  was  composed  in  the  ohl  terdingen,  Heimar  der  Alte,  Ileinrich  von 
Higii  (ierman  dialect  by  a  Frankish  church-  Morungen,  Gottfried  von  Neifen,  and  the  Aus- 
iimn.  'riie  preservation  of  the  song  of  Ililde-  trian  banls  Nithard  and  Tanhauser.  Several 
brand,  which  is  a^so<-iated  with  the  legends  of  hundred  of  these  poets  were  engaged  in  wan- 
Theo<lori<' and  A  ttila.  is  also  due  to  churchmen,  dering  from  palace  to  pidaco  and  from  castlo 
wh»)  tran>niille<l  it  partly  in  the  old  High  (ier-  to  castle.  The  minstrels  constituted  what  id 
man  and  partly  in  the  Low  (ierman  dialect.  '  called  the  Swabian  s<Oiool  of  poetry  ;  the  songs 
Several  Latin  j)oems  were  also  based  ujMm  were  mostly  in  the,Swabiun  dialect.  The  ac- 
Hunnish  and  Burgundian  legends,  but  with  cession  of  the  Swabian  emiKTors  of  the  house 
these  exceptitms  the  pne>thood  were  generally  ,  of  Hohenstjiufen  to  the  throne  of  (iermany  was 
oppoM^-d  to  the  national  p»)etry  on  account  of  its  j  the  signal  for  the  rise  of  the  bardic  art  ( ll:J8). 
pagan  a>«"^«)<-iations.  Many  Latin  chroniclers  l  Its  golden  age  was  shortly  before  the  fall  of 
and  ]M»et^  llourished  in  this  and  the  following  that  dynasty  ( 1204).  The  crowning  event  of 
period;  there  was  also  a  Latin  poetess,  Kos-  the  minstrel  era  was  the  apjKjarance  of  the  lay 
witha,  or  Helena  von  Uossow,  who  wrote  I Jitin  of  the  Nihelnmjen.  It  was  f<»llowed  by  the 
religi* MIS  plays.  The  learning  which  llourished  **  Book  of  Heroes"  {IhltL  nhuch),  consi>ting 
under  the  Saxon  emperors  was  su]»erior  to  j  of  a  collection  of  fragmentary  i>ieces  treating 
that  of  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  The  study  ;  of  the  sjmie  legends  as  the  ^^ihiluiujui^  but 
of  mathematics  was  next  in  importance  to  that  mixed  up  with  traditions  of  the  cru>atles. — 
of  theology  and  Latin.  The  (ireek  language,  Didactiv?  |M)etry  began  to  be  cultivated  with 
nlthouj^'h  it  was  but  little  cultivated,  was  not  S4mie  succe>s  in  the  UUh  century.  The  dawn 
unknown.  From  the  loth  to  the  l.'Jth  centurv  of  historical  works  is  heralded  bv  several  lo- 
(iermatiy  pn^bably  possessed  a  higher  mental  cal  chronicles;  that  of  writings  (in  natural 
cultivati<ai  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  history  in  the  so-called  Meimtmr  yatnrhhrc  ; 
but  on  the  wlmle  il  was  of  a  Latin  and  ecclesi-  of  popular  religious  literature  in  the  M'rmi»ns 
astical  cast,  and  the  people  had  no  share  in  it.  of  David  of  Augsburg  ami  Berthold  of  Winter- 
In  the  12th  century  appeared  a  hymn  in  praise  i  thur;  and  of  works  on  jurisprudence  in  com- 
<»f  lianno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  Her-  pilations  of  Sax(»n  and  Swabian  laws  {Snch»- 
d.T  calls  a  truly  Pindaric  song.  Among  the  tnttpinjtd  and  Srhirahen^pifdrl).  ririch  V(>r 
hi'it  poems  which  appeared  in  this  era  from  Lichtenstein  dejdores,  in  127-"),  in  his  famous 
the  pen  of  chnrchmeu  were  the  Iioliimhtiol  poem  on /Va'/f'/fz/fV/ij/ (devotion  t<»  woman),  the 
and  the  Ah-jruitflerlitd. — In  the  12th  century  decline  of  chivalry,  but  his  attempt  t<»  revive  its 
poetry  pa-^-ed  tV«»m  the  monasteries  and  eccle-  spirit  was  hojKdess.  Poetry  now  pa>se<l  from  the 
sia>tical  schools  to  the  palaces  of  prin<'es  and  alxnles  <»f  ])rinces  an<l  knights  to  the  home>  i>f 
the  ca^tle^t  of  n(»liles.  Most  of  the  poets  wjio  burghers  and  the  worksho]>s  of  artisan>:  and 
then  i-anie  ft>rward  were  nobles  by  birth,  s<»me  instead  of  Mlimfnamjir  we  hear  of  Alt inf tr- 
ot' them  prince><.  Ileinrich  von  Veldeke  was  tn'iNfjtr^  as  the  plebeian  s*)ngsters  were  called, 
the  first  to  introduce  into  his  heroic  poem  A'/i*/7,  The  P5th  century,  the  greater  |»art  of  which 
which  he  is  said  tt>  have  composed  after  a  was  s<»  rich  in  ]>(K'tical  pHKluctions,  wasone  of 
French  version  of  Viriril.  the  spirit  of  devotion  the  most  unfruitful  for  tlie  cause  <d'  learning, 
lo  wonum,  or  Miiuu  (an  old  (ierman  word  for  Leibnitz  says  that  the  loth  century  in  (Jermany 
love,  whence  the  name  Mln/nWiftfjt  r).  Veldeke  was  a  iroldenage  in  that  respect  compared  with 
is  rei;arded  a-<  the  originator  of  the  lieroic  min-  .  the  l:Uh. — In  the  14th  century  (tennany  pos- 
>trel  si>ng,  altliiniLrh  he  is  tar  .surpassed  in  ge-  si'ssed  several  mystic  theologians,  follow er^  of 
nins,  elevation  t»f  tlioiight.  and  depth  of  feeling  Meister  Eckart,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
by  Wolfram  v«>n  INchenbach.  The  other  mas-  J ohann  Tauler  (12l»0- 1301 ),  whose  Si-rmonsantl 
tersof  the  hert>ic  muse  were  (iotltried  of  Stras-  writings  <'ontributed  to  ]>ave  the  \>ay  fur  the 
burg.  Hart  man  n  von  der  Aue,  and  Konrad  of  reformation.  An  inip<»rtant  event  of  this  cen- 
Wur/biirtT.  Their  longer  heri»ic  p(K*ms  treat  tury,  in  its  general  inlluence  upon  the  future 
cbietiy  of  the  exploit**  of  Charlemagne  and  of  development  of  (ierman  literature,  was  tho 
tl.e  >torv  .»f  Artlnn-  an<l  the  round  table.  At  establi.tbment  of  the  nniversitv  of  Prague  in 
t"."  same  time  they  coinpo^etl  many  songs.  l.'T4.'<.  s<K»n  foHowetl  by  univer>ities  in  almo^t 
Lo, «•  was  their  prin»ipal  theme,  but  from  a  all  parts  of  (iermany.  The  la^t  eclnH>  i»f  the 
i»onst.'  «)!*  delii  :i<  y  the  n:iMie  of  the  huly  who  was  periiKl  of  chivalfic  jMK*try  were  two  allegorical 
the  sj),.(ial  «il»Jert  of  adoration  was  nevvr  men-  romances.  7*u<riiitnl'  in  vers<.\  and  nViVurjC'i/w/y 
tioned,  Iie-pe(M  tor  w  t»manhood,  which  was  in  pnh*t»  (tir^t  published  at  the  beginning  of 
reckon,..!   ani«>n|^'   ilie    virtues   of  the   ancient     the  10th  century),  of  which  the  emperor  Maxi- 
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milinn  is  the  liero  and  probably  the  author,  ol-  '  poets  were  for   the  first  time  introdaeii  % 
thoii^^h  Meloliior  Ptiiizinf?  is  said  to  have  com-    German  readers.      Trandfttioos  of  Item'  mi 
posed  tlie  former  roriiniice  at  the  emi>eror's  re-    Ariosto  also  appeared.     Manj  of  tike  aLritf: 
quest.    Tlie  only  ^ood  poetry  ot*  the  14th  and    chivalric  stories,  which  had  heen  pnbbM^  a 
10th  centuries  was  the  spirited  son^  of  llalb-    prose  in  the  15th  centurj,  were  iepaUi»ked  it 
BUter  and  Veit  Weber,  celebrating  the  victories    the  IGth :  collectioDS  of  them  were  mtde  ■! 
of  Switzerhind  over  Austria  and  Burgundy. —    called   Voltshfteher  (books  for  thepeopirk,tf 
The  progress  of  chitiHical  culture  Avas  stimulated    which  tlie  Buck  dtr  Li^be  ("  Book  of  ir^'i 
at  thv  o]»ening  of  tlie  15th  century  by  the  estab-  .  became  the  most  popular.     The  period  Mn 
ii<>hn)ent  of  learned  societies  and  schools  in    and  after  the  reformation  was  efrp«ciaI1jfrvifd 
ditferont  ])arts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun-  |  in  satirical  and  allegorical  workis;.    Oaeofttf 
tries,     ilegius,  Langius,  Drinfreberp:,  Keuclilin,    most  remarkable  of  the  former  kind  wm  tbt 
Apricohi,  and  othi*r  eminent  men  were  among  [  Narren9eh\ff  (*»Ship   of  Fools"),  by  St^ 
the  scholars.     Purbach  was  the  first  restorer    tian  Brant  of  Strasbarip  (new  ed.  by  Zand^ 
of  mathematical  science,  and   his  pupil  He-    Strasburg,  1854),  a  metrical  satire  on  tU  iai- 
giomontnnuH  (Johann  Mailer)  was  the  great-  i  lies  of  the  ccntarv,  which  in  the  opiaioB  d 
est  mathcniutician  of  the  15th  century;  while  ;  Hallam  may  possibly  have  sngpested  to  En»> 
Gutenberg  was  one  of  its  heroes.     His  inven-  '  mus  his  Encomitim  JiorUt.     Thomss  Mvstf 
ti(»n  of  tlie  art  of  printing  ])roduced  a  stead-  :  imitated  this  in  his  JVarr^n^^^wJItrfTnrsf  ("CflS- 
ily  increasing  literary  activity,  and  the  books  ,  juration  of  Fools  ^*X  ^^^  published  one  of  ^ 
printed  in  Ciemiany  between  1470  and  loCX)    bitterest    satires  on    Lutlier  under  the  Uft 
amounted  to  several  thousand  editions. — The  ■   Von  iUm  gro$9en  LutherUclken  Sarrrm  <"0f 
10th  century  opened  Avith  the  foundation  of     the  Great  Lutheran  Fool").      Tlie  faUt  cf 
the  university  of  Wittenberg  (ir)(»2),  and  inau-  '  Reinel'e    Fttrli$   (afterward    immortsiiscd  If 
gurated  nlf»ng  with  the  refonnation  a  new  era  ■  GtH?the*s  poem),  the  origin  of  which  is  i^ 
in  litcnituro  by  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bi-    fied  by  many   anthorities   with    the 
hie,  which  he  rendere<l  into  German  so  harmo-    epic  or  didactic  poem  of  the   TkUrM^ni 
nions  and  beautiful  that  it  is  considered  even  ,  which  in  different  periods  had  appeared  ill 
at  the  present  day  as  a  model  of  terse  expres-  '  variety  of  forms,  was  revived  in  a  Low  (J*f- 
sion.    The  High  German,  as  used  by  Luther,  !  man  edition  (translated  from  the  Dutch)  ii  da 
is  so  ]mrc  that  all  the  antiquated  and  anoma-  '  latter  part  of  the  1 5th  centurj,  and  was  looU 
lous  dialects  which  had  until  then  alternately  '■  upon  in  the  16th  as  a  satire  on  the  gorcrBBtf 
predominated  in   Geniinn   composition   were  ,  and  state  of  society  of  Germanv*    It  vai  iol- 


tnim  that  time  more  or  less  banished  from  the 
language,  and  the  idiom  of  the  Bible  has  since 
become  the  sole  medium  of  cultivated  conver- 
sation and  of  (Jernum  literature.     Ilvmns  and 

I>salnis  were  now  brought  to  ])erfect ion.    That  , ^ 

fam(»us  religious  lyric,  Kin^  fe»tc  Burg  int  vn-  j  the  more  comic  of  the   Voli^iAektr  wai  At 
ner  (loff,  an<l  others  of  Luther's  finest  hymns,  ]  story  of  Till  Enlenmiegel^  relating  the 
have  become  classic,  and   have  found  hosts    pranks,  drolleries,  fortunea,   and 


lowed  by  a  great  number  of  poems  of  the 
kind,  of  wliich  one  whose  characten  srt 
is  the  most  witty.     Among  the  purely 
fabulists  were  Albems  and  Burkard  WaMiikbflA 
also  eminent  as  com|»osera  of  hvmna.    Ai 


of  imitators,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom    of  a  wandering  jester  (new  ed.  by  LaMi- 
were  Decius  and  Speratus,  and,  in  the  ITth  I  berg,  1854).    The  ablest  aatirical  and  fioactii 
century,  Paul  (lerhard.    Michael  Weiss  trans-  |  pq^t  of  the  16th  century  was  Johann  Fisrkflli 
lated  the  hymns  of  Iluss  into  (iennan.    1'he  .  tlie  author  of  more  than  60  workiL  in^filf 
writings  of  iiUther,  Zwingli,  Johann  Amd,  Me-    the  above  mentioned  fable  on  fleas  (Anfta^ 
lanchth<m,   Uirich  von   Ilutten,  I^igenhagen,  i  and  of  a  romantic  poem  {Iku  giSeikq/U  Srkjf) 
Bullinger,  and  other  reformers  and  scholars,  .  which  was  regarded  as  a  model  for  roaah 
constitute  the  princiftal  the(»logical  literature    cers.    lie  has  been  called  the  Getinan  Babdaa 
inime<liately  connected  with  the  reformation.  ■  The  story  of  Faost  and  the  antobiomp^tf 
In  historical  works,  the  influence  of  the  ref-  '  Gotz  von  Beriicliingen,  alterward  adorata  ftf 
ormation   manifested    itself  in    the   superior    Goethe,  were  also  amonff  the  popular  vtfb 
style  and  greater  comprehensiveness  <»f  the    of  this  century.     The  T  oittiisaer  or  popahr 
univorsiil  histories  of  Sebastian  Frank  and  Se-    songs  of  this  period  were  much  admiivd  kf 
bastian  Mfinster;  also  in  chronicles  of  Switzer-    Herder,  who  was  the  first  to  ooDccft  tWiL 
land  by  Tscliu<li.  and  of  Bavaria  by  Aventinus.  '  The  MeUUrmnger^  upon  whom  the  maailsif 
Fnink  also  published  a  eollection  of  (rerman  '  the  minstrels  had  fallen  since  the  14th  ecBlaij» 
])rov«'rbs:  in  which  branch  of  literature,  how-  '  had   established  metrical   schoola  in  varisH 
ever,  he  was  ]irece<led  and  ex<elled  by  Johann    (Tcrman  towns,  in  the  same  spirit  in  wbirk 
AjjrieoiaV  Auslrguttfj  tlnititt'her  SpriicJurorter.  '  they  wonid  have  founded  guilds  of  trade.  Tkdr 
ADtneht   Diirer's  Avritings  unfohh'd   original     highest  ideal  of  poetiy  waa  oonlbmii^  to  tks 
views  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  connection  with  :  rules  of  versification  whieh  were  adopted  Ijf 
iiiatlieni:iti<>nl  science.     The  principal  events    their  school  committees.     In  the  18th  itBlai/ 
in   ]iro<<'   belles-lettres  were  the  translations    their  corporation  derived  great  prostjfi  frflt 
inr<»  (icniian  of  Latin  tales,  in  which  Boc-    the  genius  of  Hans  SachSi  the  poaC and  eoUkr 
cac<-io,  Toggio,  and  other  Italian  novelists  and    of  Nuremberg  (then  the  heaoquartcrs  of  tbt 
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}ft'hfrrmi\(jfr),  wli(>m  ITonler  cftlls  the  Mtht^r  IIo  imparted  more  vi^r  to  tho  versification, 
of  Mt  ijtfi  ruiihtjtr,  ami  wlio  excelled  more  than  and  wrote  many  lyrical,  mixed,  and  didactic 
any  pool  l»eture  him  in  all  styles  of  c<>mpO!*i-  j  poems.  Althougli  more  M.*holastic  than  poet- 
ti«»n.  tVoni  the  most  trapical  t<>uc'h  of  feolin^j:  to  ical,  ho  exerted  a  great  intiuencc  on  litera- 
tho  most  ooniic  turn  of  tluaight.  llisspn^r  ded-  ture,  at  a  time  when  the  thirty  years'  war  and 
i«attMl  to  Liithor  (  WittmhenjiMrhe  Xuehfifjall)  the  ^owinj?  taste  for  bad  Italian  and  French 
was  i'«»perially  tine.  Frauenloh  and  Michael  ;  modes  of  comiK)sition  threatened  to  annihilate 
liehaim  wore  also  poets,  and  Uoscnhlfit  and  all  vestij^es  of  pure  (ierman  |M>etry,  and  when 
Folz  ]»lay\vri;:hts  of  some  note,  the  former  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Luther  into  the  Ian- 
whom  was  aNo  one  of  the  best  tale  writers  of  ■  jmajro  still  rerpiired  to  be  steadily  urfrtHl  and 
his  time.  Amon;:  the  c(»nt.ributors  to  the  drama  followed  up  in  order  to  become  established, 
who  •iiiecee<led  Hans  Saehs,  he  was  excelled  in  :  Paul  Flemmin^  (1G09-*40)  was  tho  principal 
skilful  nrran::ement  of  plots  by  Jakob  Ayrer  !  lyrical,  and  5imon  Dach  (ir»or>-*51>)  a  (?il{c<l 
(died  in  l»»o.")),  and  in  vrrace  and  refinement  of  sentimental  poet  of  this  school.  Von  Zesen 
compo«;ition  'h\  An<lreas  (irypliius  (H»lfi-Y»4).  (1011»-'81H  was  tho  jrreatest  purist  of  them  all, 
— Otirinjr  the  ex<'itement  occasioned  by  the  strenuously  oppoMng  the  admixture  of  French 
reformation  almost  all  branches  of  composi-  '  words,  which  was  l)ecominf;  more  and  more 
turn  were  cultivate*!,  but  in  learned  and  scien-  common  in  (Jennany.  Ilalsdorfer  was  ono  of 
titic  literature  the  Hith  century  was  mo>t  pro-  the  principal  poets  of  the  pastoral  Nuremberg 
litic.  lU-^ides  Melanchtiion,  whose  intluence  |  branch  of  the  sc-hool.  Amon^  the  other  emi- 
Be<-ur.Mi  f!io  prepniKJerance  of  the  Aristotelian  '  nent  poets  were  Christian  WeihO,  who  excelled 
philn-nphy  in  tiie  Trotestant  sc1um)1s  of  (Jer-  in  popular  son^s  and  the  drama,  and  afterward 
many  for  more  than  a  century,  were  Luther,  '  opposed  tho  Silesian  schools,  and  Friedrich  von 
Caiiierariu^  u  lassies  an<l  phih)l«)jry),  Cornelius  '  Lo^au  (ItJo^-W)),  a  witty  epigrammatist.  An- 
A;rripj»a.  Theophra<tus  Paracel>us  (mystical  .  dreas  (iryphius  did  much  to  improve  the  (Jer- 
philixophy  antl  natural  history),  C«)pernicus  |  imm  dranui,  and  his  poetry  was  as  excessively 
(a^tn»noiny).  Leonhard  Fuch"*!  botany  and  med-  passionate  as  that  of  ()pitz  was  conventional 
icinei,  ('onrad  (ie<ner  (botany,  zo<"ilofry,  and  and  cold.  This  conventionality  jrave  rise  to  a 
cla«»<ic^),  and  Atrricola  (mineralojry).  At  the  \  formidable  oj)position,  at  the  head  of  which 
expiration  nf  the  l«U.h  century  few  of  the  jrreat  stood  Ilofmannswaldau  (ir»lS-'7i»J  and  Lohen- 
scholarsofdermnny  were  left,  and  classical  cul-  |  stein  ( 1  Oo.Ws.'J ).  who  took  tho  mo.st  inflated 
tnre  was  dedininfr  in  the  early  part  of  the  ITth.  ■  Italian  and  French  writers  as  their  nuMlels,  and 
Tlie  numerous  universities  and  schot)ls  which  became  proverbial  for  bombast  and  art iticiality. 
had  •<|»riin;:  up  under  the  intluence  of  the  ref-  They  in  their  turn  were  op|K>sed  by  Canitz, 
nrination  were  no  hmjier  animated  by  the  zeal  the  Berlin  statesman  and  poet  (Hi54-'iMi),  Bes- 
of  the  retMrriier-».  l)ut  en;rn>ssed  by  >ub!le  po-  i  ser  (HM4-172i)),  and  Koniy:  (1<»8S-1744),  most 
lernical  and  sch«dastic  "Strifes.  The  deliverance  \  of  whom  were  court  pi»ets,  who  endeavoreil  to 
<»f  the  (ierman  intellect  from  tho  scholastic  ,  imitate  the  then  fashionable  verses  of  Boileau, 
bonds  of  the  mi<ldle  aL'es,  which  was  the  cher-  '■  but  were  unable  to  resi«*t  the  success  of  Lolien- 
i-^hed  endeavor  of  Lutlier,  was  apiin  retarded,  stein's  atlected  and  extravagant  etfusions.  Imi- 
— poetry,  in  passin^r  from  the  Mi'nttert'infjerU^  tativeness  was  the  bane  of  literature  in  (ier- 
sclmlars.  lo^t  in  naturalness  wliat  it  piined  in  :  many;  only  a  few,  as  Bri»ckes  of  Hamburf^ 
ehib«»rafi«)!i.  Mo^t  aspirants  to  jxKitical  fame  (1G80-1747)  and  (iftnther  ( l<i;»r»-172.S).  were 
in  the  IZth  <'entury  were  ^rraduates  of  univer-  free  from  it,  while  Neukireh  (ir.05-172l*K  and 
sities  and  leanifd  soeieties  were  formed  at  especially  Wernike  of  Hamburg  (diinl  alnait 
itM  beLnnniuL',  with  a  \iew  of  improving  the  17*iiO,  were  alnn>st  the  only  poets  who  dared 
(rennan  lan;riiai:c  and  literature.  These  so-  t(>  j)r<»test  ajrain>t  it. — The  mo.st  successful  au- 
cieiies  became  as  nt>tori«)Us  for  their  imita-  tliors  of  n<»vels  in  this  peri<Hl  were  Buchholz, 
tioiH  of  the  Italian  academies  as  the  c«»r-  Vt>n  Zesen,  Ziejrler,  Klipphausen,  Lohenstein, 
poratii'us  of  the  M(  istrrA.iwjt'r  had  been  for  an<l  I)uke  Anton  ririch  of  Brunswick.  Tho 
atteFuptiuL'  to  mifnij'  the  minstrels.  After  most  entertaining:  book  oi  the  century  was  a 
tluir  di-siilntiou  they  were  replaced  by  many  c(dIection  of  tales  of  adventure  {SimpJiriimi- 
literary  and  scii'iititic  a.-^MM-iations  in  Leinsic,  //<w^)  by  (irimnielshausen,  a  ^tyle  <>f  ci»mposi- 
iM-rlin,  llanilniTL',  I\onitr>ber^.  Halle,  ana  in  tinn  in  which  he  had  been  preceded  by  the 
«>tlnrs  of  th«»sv  princi|»al  central  ami  univer-  >atirist  Moscherosch.  The  writinjrs  t>f  the  Uo- 
siry  towns  nf  IVotr-.tant  (lermany  which  hail  man  Catholic  preacher  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara 
be«oine  th.'  leaders  ui  (Ierman  culture.  A  (ir4*2-17«K>)  are  di>tinp]i!>hed  by  a  br«»ati  hu- 
iiew  -i.  h'Mi]  i\{  poetry  Was  established,  of  mor,  especially  his  Jwlnn,  Amomr  the  ]>ro«ie 
u  hi'!i  t!i-  foivrunners  were  Friedrich  von  writers  of  the  17tb  century  were  S.  von  Pufen- 
>I'' •  nli,  d  in  \\V.\:i)  and  (leortr  IIu<lolf  Week-  <l(»rf  in  p<»litical  phih)S«»phy.  Kepler  <  who  wrote 
b-Mliti  il'i'^t  lf'.:,l).  the  tirst  autlior  of  son-  in  Latin)  in  astronomy, and (iotttried  Arnold  in 
n«t^  ill  (i  rinan.  Martin  Opitz  <  l.')«»7-l»*.;{ii)  ecclesiastical  history.  Anionjr  writers  on  tho- 
iM-raTu.'  il:.-  l.ader  of  this  >('lio«il,  wlji«di  at'ter  <do;:y  and. ethics,  Spener,  the  founder  of  Prot- 
liis  Ti;itivi-  c  Mintry  \va>»  called  the  first  Sile-  eMaut  pietism,  takes  a  prominent  position.  In 
•.i:in  ^cliool.  lie  wrote  the  lan::uai:e  with  a  philosophy  and  learninjr  Latin  continuiMl  to  bo 
puriry  «.r  idior.i  in  wljicli  he  ri\alled  Luther,     the   sole   meilium   of  literature;    and   Jakub 
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Hoeliin  (157'j-irr24),  tlio  ^roat  mystic,  stood    Related  to  the  latterwas  the  mIkmI  of  IIiQe. 
tor  a  li'iitr  time  iilmust  aloiio  in  the  use  of  the    to  wliich  belongcnl  Lanffe,  PTn,  Uz.  aLdG*'<z. 
wrna'-uhir  tnii^nio.  until  the  latter  ]mrt  of  the    The  most  distinfruislietl   of  the  |Joet§  <<  iliji 
rehtury.  when  LeihnUz  (H;4i»-17H'.)  and  Wolf     school  were  Kleist  (1715-"59),  anthor  <tf  dt- 
I  li)7'.*-1704>   appeared,     diristian  Thomasius    seriptive  and  pictnresqne  poetry  in  the  ma- 
ll').V>- 17*2  >^;,  the  able  jurist  and  pietistic  phi-    ner  of  Thomson  and  Pope,  and  Ramler  ilT^ 
lixMiphcr  and  writer,  was  the  lirst,  in  his  lee-    ^\*iiu  a  composer  of  odea,  and  the  fir»t  toi&O 
tureri  at   Leipsic  and  afterward  at  Halle,  to    duce  the  lanfmagc,  versification,  and  macun 
huh!>titute  the  Genuan  for  the  Latin  languajjre    of  the  ancients  into  Germany.     GJeinidTll- 
as  tlie  medium  of  instruction.     lie  was  also    1803),  the  celebrated  fab uli;»t  and  portattns 
anions  the  very  tirst  to  use  the  (ierman  Ian-    a  follower  of  Bodmer,    gathered  a  knit  U 
^Mia^'e  in  his  writings,  and  e!«tabli>hed  the  first  ,  writers  around  Lim,  and  exercis«d  for  al^a 
Cterman  learned  periodical  in  Leipsie  (1C88-    40    years  a  considerable   inflnence   va  iitf- 
*!m»).     Leilinitz  was  the  tirst  to  lay  a  scientific    man  poetry;  but  his  fame  was  c]iminisk«d Iv 
ba>is  for  the  study  of  ]ihilnso]>hy  in  Gennany,     the  criticisms  of  Herder.     Salomon  Gefcntrci 
but  his  wi>rks  were  chietly  Avritten  in  I^tin    Zurich  (1730-*87)  ffained  in  his  time  a  U^ 
antl  French.     AVulf,  his  disciple,   shaped  the    repuiation  as  a  writer  of  idyU,  but  ilrrdir 
views  of  Leibnitz  into  a  comprehensive  system,    thinlcs  that  he  was  overrated  by  hi5  coctrsp^ 
and  ])ublislied  his  works  in  the  (German  Ian-    raries.    lUxImer^s  prestige  was  also  soon  bniti 
^nia^re. — Under  tlio  impulse  of  the  new  phihi-    by  the  criticisms  of  Lessing.     Of  grvatcr  aii- 
sopliical  ideas  Germany  became  in  the  18th    enoe  than  any  of  the  poets  as  yet  named  vtft 
Century  excited  on  the  ^uliject  of  literature,  as    lla^edorn  of  IIainbarg(  1708-^54),  wh«>srfab«a 
it  had  been  on  that  of  theoh>|;y  in  the  10th.     and  son^s  have  immortalized  him  in  Grnuas 
Tlie  17th  closed  with  the  foundation  of  the  ;  and  Albert  von  Haller  (17(>8-*T7)«  tl^e  iSiuni- 
Berlin  a<ademy  by  Leibnitz  (1700).     The  gen-    ous physiologist  and  savant,  who  wasremtfk- 
eral  clamor  w  as  for  refonii  in  education,  in  lit-  ;  able  as  a  writer  of  descriptive  and  didactic 
erature,  and  S4)on  for  reform  in  all  departments    poetry.      They  were  followed    bv  Klofstflck 
ofthoujrlit.     Gottsched  in  Leipsic (17un-l7(;r)),    {172-t- 1803),  whose  '* Messiah"  made  a  ifv- 
lal)orih^  in  the  same  direction  as  Thomasius,    found  impression  upon  the  religions  woric  ^y 
<.'Xerti-d  himself  to  make  the  (German  lan^ajre    its  mystic,  devout,  and  niptnrous  faith,  wiak 
tile  sole  medium  of  instruction,  and  published    as  a  work  of  art  it  was  greatly  adoiirvd.    Tht 
in  it  nuinuals  and  abridgements  of  philosophy  ,  fashionable  and  elegant  fiortion  of  society  «» 
and  science.     He  advoi'ated  the  classical  rules  ,  attracted  by  the  semi-Grecian,  semi-Parlaii 
of  c(>miM>siti<»n  <»f  Kacine  tmd  Conieille,  but    muse  of  Wieland  (1733-1818).     But  it  was  it- 
aimcd  ab<>ve  all  at  correctness.      His  views    served  for  Lessing  (1729-^81)  to  five  a  aevd- 
brou;rht  liim  into  contlict  with  Hodmer  (IGOS-    rection  to  German  literature,      lie  did  (ior  ii 
17>^::)   and  Kreitin^'er  of   Zurich   (1701-70),    what  Luther  bad  done  for  the  Gemaa  ka- 
who  were  admirers  of  Milton  and  ripdly  or-    gua^e.    He  established  a  new  school  of  criD- 
th(»do\-  in  reli;;ion,  Avhile  Gottsched  was  friend-  .  cism,  and  struck  a  final  blow  at  Gallic  iili- 
ly  to  Voltaire.     They  carried  on  a  pa])or  war    ence,  at  the  same  time  that   Frederick  tli 
in  their  respective  Journals,  until  at  lenjrth    Great  was  coquetting  with  the  French  pBNa 
many  who  had  rallied  round  (lOttsclied  became  ,  His  tragedy  Emilia  GalottL  hia  comedv  JTisBS 
di:^;;usted  with  liis  ]»edantry,  and  se])aratin^    ton  Bamhelm,  and  hia   philosophical 

him,  established  a  T)eriodical    yathan  dfr  TTfise^  are   models  of  d 


themselves  from  him,  established  a  pe 

celebrated   in  (icnnan    literature    under  the  j  composition.    lie  exerted  a  powerAil  i 

name  of  lirenifr  Ikitnnje,  edite*!  by  Gartner  on  the  progress  of  the  German  drama  Vt*^ 

(1712-'in),  in  which  they  o]>posed  their  former  folding  tor  the  first  time  all  the  heaotT,  riM; 

friend  ;  at  tiie  Nune  time  they  formed  a  poeti-  and  originalitt  of  Shakespeare  befbrv  tllcdi^ 

cal  union  to  which  Ha^ed(»ni  was  friendly,  nl-  man  mind,  and  by  the  prufoundaBd  phOosopk^ 

thon^'h  he<Iid  not  Join  it,  but  wiiich  was  event-  cal  criticisms  in  his  2>ram«/vryi!f.      He  ft^ 

ually  joined  by  Klopstork,  who  became  its  nounced  a  condemnatory  Judgment  npea  il 

hero.     Amon^  the  contritaitors  to  this  Journal  foreign  models  except  Shakespeare  and  the  M- 

Were   ISabener  (1714-*71),  a  ])opular  satirist,  cients,  and  demonstrated  that  the  sfHiit  cf  A* 

of  a  correct  and  easy  !«tyle:  Za<'haria  <172(>-  a^^e  shrank  from  the  medivval  septimc 

*77),  a  writer  of  poetry  in  imitation  of  Tope's  of  epic  poetry,  and  desired  literature  ta 

'*  Kape  of  the  I.ock  ;*"  (lellert  ( 17ir)-'r>lM.  a  its  own  stirring  energies,  as  the  druaa 

tanious  fabulist ;  Kastner.  the  poet  and  mathe-  can  do.     Most  celebrated  among  the 

iiiiitiiian;  (iiseke;  Joiiann  Kli.-is  Scbje^el.  dra-  literary  publications  which  were  identified  viA 

iiiatist,  and  Johann  A<lolph   S<}iK'^'el  (1721-  Lessinp's  critical  labors  was  a  pcfiodieal  (£«>> 

'\'''\\  ]>n<t ;    Fuchs  (Vanier.  Kb<-rt,  translator  r*tttirhrirfe)  which  he  fonnded  in  BcA  a 

of  YounL''»*   '*  NiL'lit   Tl'ou-bt-."  and  M-veral  K.")?,  in  conjunction  with  XicoU  (ITSi-lSlU 

n:lMM>%.     The  Journal  was  jiriiitiil  in  r>remen,  the  publisher  and  author.     Lesnig  was  tke 

I'lit  tlie  )MK'ts  resided  tor  some  time  at  Li-i]MC.  master  spirit  of  this  pnblicatioa,  ud  ihepito- 

^^  lieiirr  tliev  adopted  tliC  name  of  the  se<'ond  cipal  contributor  next  to  himself  was  his  vmbI 

Saxnii  M-hoiil.  while  the  followers  (»f  Hodmer  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-'86).      Both  d^ 

(of  Zuriclu  >tyli.-d  t!ieiii>eh\s  tiie  ."i^u  i-^  ^chool.  stock  and  Wieland  were  criticbeil  in  that  pn- 
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odiral,  nn<l  it  wns  the  first  to  discover  the  I  quaintod  with   Uerder  and   other  poets,  but 
fiierit   of    Winrkuhnunn  the  nrchtcolopst,  <»f     kecpiD;;  himself  aloof  from  nil  unions  uiid  par- 


llmn:inii  thi»  invHtic  pliih>sopher,  and  the  phi-  j  ties,  cunie  forward  in  1778  with  (iiiU  von  Ber- 

/urAi/i^tf/i,  which  was  greeted  as  the  commence- 
ment of  nn  entirely  new  i>eriod  in  German 
dramatic  literature.  In  1774  appeared  Wcr- 
therms  Leiden,    Tlie  reformatory  period  of  liter- 


losopliiral  {^eniuH  of  Kunt,  ulthou;?h  at  that 
time  ho  hml  only  written  some  short  treatises. 
Shortly  after  the  comiiieiicement  of  tlie  Litera- 
tnrhritft\  a  new  intliienre  was  infused  into  the 


literary  world  by  Herdor  (1744-1803),  who  while    ature  was  now  over.     The  revolution  had  set 
at  Koni^rsberir  became  ac<iuainted  with  Ilamann    in,  or  the  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode^  as  it  was 
and  Kant,  and  who  was  known  as  a  scholar  as    called  after  a  drama  of  that  name  by  K linger 
early  as  17'>2.     lie  broujrht  to  bear  upon  lit-     (1753-18:}!),    whose    high-wrought    tragedies 
eraturc   an  alIn(^st  universal   knowledge,  the    and  novels,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Schu- 
stiidy  of  the  poets  of  all  nations,  an  intimate     hart  (1730-^91),  Ileinse  (died  in  1H()3),  Jx^nz 
ncquaiutanco  uirh   Hebrew,  (Jreek,  and  Latin     (1750-'l»2),    and    MQller    (1750-1825),   retleot 
writing-!,  and  abov(>  all  a  cosmopolitan  humani-     most  forcibly  the   excitement  of  this  epoch, 
tnrian  spirit,  wiiich,  together  with  his  |)oetical  j  In  the  mean  time   Schiller  (1751>-18u5)  pro- 
genius,  inanitc'sted  itsolf  most  sngirestivcly  in  i  duced  his  liduber^  followed  by  Fleneo  and  Ca- 
the  crmvuiui:  work  <»f  his  life,  Idem  znr  Phi-  j  hale  und  Liehe,     These  impassioned  tragedies 
loMphir  ih  r  frtMr/u'fhfe  dcr  .\len$rhheit.     He    gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  literary  excitement. 
contrihiitod  ]M)\vi.rfully  t<4pn»mote  the  study  !  \\\%  Don  CarfoSy  however  (1784),  shows  great - 
of  oriental  jUK-try,  and  was  the  tirst  to  call  at-  •  er   moderation,    and  opens  a   long  series  of 
tention  to  the  heauty  of  the  an<'ient  popular  {  tragedies  in  which  the  highest  aspiratii»ns  for 
8'm<rs  of  ditlV-ri'nt  nations,  and  particularly  of  "  liberty  und  humanity  are  interwoven  with  his- 
irn  own.     Another  LTt'at  impulse  was  given  by    torical  associations,  expressed  in  language  of 
Wiui-kehnann  (1717-'<W).      His  examinations    the  most  classical   purity.     But   it   was  only 
of  the  n-mains  of  ancient  art  and  his  writings    at\er  Schiller's  union  with  (toethe  (1795)  that 
tnoditivil  all  the  old  theories  of  the  beautiful ;     bv  their  combined  labors  (ierman   literature 
and  by  hisetlorts,  combined  with  tho>eof  Les-  •  was  brought  to  that  classical  perfert ion  which, 
sing,  whose  celehrated  work  Lnokoon  was  eli-     from  a  purely  national,  has  since  given  to  it  a 
rited  hy  Wjuckelmann's  suggestious,  the  sjiirit    universjd  intluence.     Schiller,  by  his  enthusias- 
<if  art  and  poetry   was  brought  back  to  the    tic  and  sympathetic  elo<|uence  und  tenderness, 
genuine    and    simple    taste    of    the    (ireeks.     became  the  fa v<irite of  the  people;  and  (ioet he, 
Hevne.  the  a<'Ci)Uiplishe<l  <Titic  and  eommenta- ,  with   his  manv-siiled  intellect   and    boundless 
lor,  propound«'d  the  theories  of  Winckelmann    sensibilities,  controlle<l  by  a  strong   will,  en- 
at  (n»ttirit:<'ii,  then  the  most  brilliant  universi-     cased  in  a  binly  of  exuberant  health,  and  dis<'i- 
ty  of  (Ji'miany.     The  young  men  there  became     plined  by  an  all-embracing  culture  und  knowl- 
ili.vj»ly  inipre^si.'il  with  the  new  theories,  and,     edge,  Inrame  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of 
under  the  intiuen<'e  of  the  reforms  which  were    (ierman  literature. — While  this  goMon  era  of 
tlieu  initiateil  in  reliirion,  ])hilosop}iy,  literature,     letters  was  in  a  great  measure  accelerated  by 
art.  and  <-ducatlon — in  almost  all  departments    the  ]>liiloso]>liic  spirit  of  the  age  whi(  h    had 
of  thought  and  life — loun<led  in  1770  the  Mu-     pnunpted  the  labors  of  Lessintr  and  the  other 
BrwilmaiuirU^  a  literary  journal,  and  not  long    reformers,  that  S]>irit  itself  jrathered  strength 
afterwanl  a  poetical  union  known  as  the  dot-    from  the  liirht  which  it  ditfused.  ami  in  rapid 
tinfjer  b't**hin'huud,  iw  Jlninhuhd.     Klopstock    succession   irave    birth  to   Kant   ( 1724-1. Sn4), 
became  the  lea<ler  and  model  of  these  eiithusi-  .  Ficlite  (l702-lH14i,   Hegel    (177*>-lf^31\    and 
ostic  youtlif*,   whose  aim   was  to  give  a  new     Schelling  <  1775-1  S.")4).     Les.sintr.  especially  by 
fitiinnlus  it»  poetic  emulation,  and    to  opj)ose     his  comprehensive  es^ay  <m  the   "Education 
to    <*onventioual  tlKM)ries  a   school    of   ]u)etry     of  the  Human  Kace,''  Herder,   Moses  Meudels- 
founded  upon   the  inspiratious  of  genius  and    sohn,  and  Hamann  are  philosophical  writers 
huiiianitv.     AmouLC  the  niemhers  of  the  union  ■  of  great  eminence.     In  a  popular  style  wn»te 
woro  l>ur;rir  r  17lx-''.Ui.  tlie  auth()r  of  Lenore    Engel,  the  autlMir  of   Lorinz  St^trk^  and  the 
and   other  wild  an«l    }>icluresi|ue   ballads  and     psychological  novels  of  Jacobi  are  among  the 
s*»ngs;  Vo-x  17">1 -1^2t»),  oneof  tliemo>tlearn-     mo>t    sugirestive   of   (rerman  prose   writings. 
e«l   and    eloipieut  philologists  of  his  day.  im-     Among  other  i>rose  writers  are  Keinhohl  and 
iin»rt:ili/.ed  l»y  his  translations  of  Homer  and     Bartli ;  Alexander  Gottlieb  Hanmgarten,  gen- 
Virgil,  and  tlie  autlnn*  of  oue  of  the  hest  (ier-     erully  considered  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
iii;in  idyls  I  /.'//v  ) ;    Hohy  ( 174S-177»»),  whose    lesthetics  (in  I^tin) ;  Meier,  the  German  inter- 
soiiir**  hicanie  exceidiriirly  popidar;    tlu-  two    preter  of  his  theories;  and  Sulzer.  whi>  wrote 
St«)l herd's,   wlio  «'r>ojnrated  with  Voss   in    fa-     on  the  same  sidenco.      Abbt,  (larve,   Lis<Miw, 
iiiiliari/JML' the  (Jernians  with  the  ancients,  and     the  phih>sopher  and  elegant  fabulist,  Lavater 
\\  ho  excelit'd  in  various  kinds  of  metncal  com-     the    physh>gnomist,  his  friend   Zimmemiann, 
jHisition  ;  ('lau<rius.  Mdler,  Hahn,  Cramer,  (lot-    and  his  sareastic  and  polished  oppiment  I.ich- 
li-r.  and  lloje.     A  genial  poet  of  this  peril k1  was    tenl»erg;  the  historians  l>ohm,Mo«k.T,  SehnVkh, 
IM'etfel  <  17:»''i   Hnn),  whom  it  woMJil  be  ditlicult     Schlozer,  and    Heck;  Spittler,  the  celebrate«l 
to  elass  wiili  any  particular   school,     (toethe    Gottiniren  historian;  Mosheim,  the  ecclesinsti- 
074*J-l'^->'2).  already  known  to  fame,  and  ac-    cal  historian;  Johannes  von  Midler,  the  hb- 
voi..  VII. — 4'J 
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Oct.  30,  was  hiiUQi]  entirely  on  tlie  riplit  of  "  the  federal  diet.  Tliis  iras  refrarded  ly 
c<)n<)ut'st,  tlie  quvstion  of  the  lawful  sucrei^ion  ■  sin  as  a  termination  of  the  Gastrin  cu&\i.-ctkc: 
in  the  <luetiios  an<l  the  claims  of  the  federal  ,  her  troo]m  were  at  once  marclied  into  HuIsUa. 
diet  hein;;  i^rnorod.  When  Prussia  after  tlie  and  the  Austrian  governur  of  lK«Utcin  ii» 
conclusion  of  ]>eiice  called  upon  Hanover  and  invited  to  rei-nter  into  the  joint  occnptttMAof 
Saxony  to  Avitlidraw  their  troops  from  Hoi-  SohleHwi};.  Austria  denouncvil  thiii  act  u  a 
8tein,  Saxony  showed  some  intention  to  resist  violation  of  the  federal  constitntiun,  a&d  v. 
by  force.  A  colli>ion  was  averted  by  a  reso-  j  June  14  the  federal  diet,  by  a  m^uritv  siit 
liltii'n  of  the  federal  diet,  which  in  accordance  '  against  G,  adopted  the  vivvr  of  Auiftria  an4  or 
with  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Prussia  de-  dered  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  U 
clarod  tlie  execution  to  he  ended.    The  dis-    army,  except  the  troops  of  ProssiA.    Tbt* 


a;;reement  between  Austria  and  Prussia  now  votinf^fortmsresolution  were  Aaatria,HaTih^ 
be^an  to  widen.  Austria  desired  to  have  the  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wflrtcinberg,  HetM^'aMi. 
administration  of  the  <luchies  transferred  to  Hesse-I>ami6tadt,  Nassau,  and  the  small  ftikf 
Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg;  Bismarck  fonninfr  the  16tli  class.  The  repmeniatirc 
entered  into  negotiations  concerning  the  an-  of  Prusnia  at  once  declared  that  the  m^crixj 
nexation  of  the  duchies  to  Prussia.  The  fe<l-  .  of  the  federal  diet  had  exceeded  its  aDthoiitv. 
erul  diet  took  an  unavailing  interest  in  the  ^  and  that  Prussia  regarded  the  confederatici  if 
cause  of  Prince  Frederick,  and  finally  contined  '  dissolved.    On  the  following  day,  the  p* 


itself  to  a  prote>t  against  tlie  illegal  solution  !  nients  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  UeatPe-Caw! 
of  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  question,  while  the  '  were  re(|uestcd  by  Prussia  to  take  back  dcir 
crown  jurists  of  Prussia  undertook  to  prove    vote  of  the  preceding  day,  to  dhiann.  aid  u 
that  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  was  tlie  lawful    enter  into  a  new  confederation  with  PruM, 
duke  of  Schleswig-HoUtein,  which  therefore,  :  which  in  that  case  would  guarantee  their  tot- 
in  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  belonged  to    ereignty;  in  case  of  refusal,  the  imKccSiu 
Austria  and  Prussia.     A  better  understanding    opening  of  hostilities   was   announced.    Tic 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  appeared  to  be    three  governments  on  the  same  day  rtf«ri< 
e^tah]i^he<l  when  the  latter  power,  in  April,    tliis  demand,  and  on  June  16  their  tcrniiTj 
'[f^i\\  concluded  A  commercial  treaty  with  the    was  occupied  by  Prussian  troop«.    The  Wir 
Zollverein.     On  Aug.  14  the  (lastein  conven-    liunt  campaign  of  the  Prussiana  (aee  PinMA) 
tion   gave  Austria  the  ex<lusivo   occupation    against  the  A  ustrians,  who  bad  been  j^^n^A  W 
of  IIoI>toin,  to  Prussia  that  of  Schleswig,  and    the  Saxon  troops,  in  Bohemia  and 
annexed  Lauenburg  to  Prussia.    The  resolu-  I  (June  23  to  July  23),  and  agunst  tiic  ' 
tion  of  another  general  assembly  of  deputies    federal  troops  in  Thnriogia  and  in  the 
of  all  the  (ierman  states,  wliich  was  held  at  '  of  the  Main  (June  27  to  the  beginn  >■- 

Frankfort   in  October,  and  which  demanded    gust),  completed  the  disaolu tion  of  ^.^  «v 
ttie  convocation  of  the  diet  of  Schleswig-Hol-    eration  and  secured  the  reconstmctionofi 
stein,  was  entirely  disre^arde<l   by  the  tAvo    many  on  an  entirelr  new  basia.     The  pr 
great  powers.     Soon  a  new  difficulty  sprang    nary  peace  of  Nikolsburg,  July  i      i  ■« 

up  between  Austria  and   Prussia.     The  per-  :  confirmed  by  the  dcfinitiTe  peatv        a 
mi»ion   given  by   tlie   Austrian  governor  of  j  Aug.  23,  excluded  Austria  from  Gciuud-, 
Ho]>tein,  (ren.  von  Ciabhn/,  to  hold  an  anti-  ;  provided  for  the  establiahmeiit  of  a  i 
Prussian  meeting  at  Altona,  Jan.  2:i,  IHOH,  led  •  federation  of  the  states  N.  of  tb* 
to  a  vtTv  antrry  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  \  states  S.  of  the  Main,  Bavar  «r 

Austria  warned  the  other  states  against  the    Baden,  and  Hesec-Darmstadt^  were  1 
ambitious  schemes  (»f  Prussia  in  a  circular  note    erty  to  establish  a  Sooth  German  eoi 
(»f  Nfarch  10,  and  iM'gan  to  arm.     As  the  states    Schleswig-IIolstein,     Hanover,     Hi 
of  the  second  rank  did  not  conceal  their  en-    Xassan,  and  Frankfort  wereineorpu 
tire  sympathy  witii  Au>tria.  Prussia  in  A{)ril    I*russia.    Even  before  the  coaelwi 
stniitrthi-ned  her  ]>osition  by  an  alliance  with    dctinitivc  peace  Prussia  bad  d 

Italy,  ami  also  bi^ran  t<i  arm.     At  the  same    sive  and  defensive  alliancva   « 
tiii:e  Prussia  made  a  bi<l  for  the  .tymjiathy  of     berg  (Aug.  18),  Baden  (Aug.  17), 
the  masses  of  the  people  hi  the  •^mailer  states  1>y     (Aug.  22).     On  Aug.  24  the  las*  #—-« 
moving  in  the  fedi-ral  diet,  on  April  1>,  the  con-  '  tivcs  of  the  old  German  c      edcr  « 

V(»cati<>n  of  a  ;:enera]  natii»nal  a>siMnbly,  to  be    from  Frankfort  had  remove<>       i 
eleefiMJ  by  dirert  and  uiiiver>al  sut!ra;:e.     An     clartKl   the  work   of  the        ■« 
umlir^tMnding  arrived  at  between  Prussia  and    at  an  end.     The  North  Gi         >-  —       w 
An-ni.'i  to  lut'ln  the  disirmanunt  on  April  25    (yortldrvtteher  livnd)  was  i       ,1         —  V 
ami  *J«'>  f:-.il<cl.  as  Austria  retu.«ed  to  withdraw  !  ties  l)etween  Prussia  and  ui« 
I'U'  Miiiiy  tVoiM  the  Italian  frontiers.     A  peace  '  during  the  ]>eriod  from  An^.  ! 
r'oiiL'P.-^.  proposed  by  Kngland.  France,  and    On  Dec.  16  an  assembly  of  p  • 

lli.--i;j.    Iikevi«ie  failed,  beeau«»e   Austria  de-  '  met  in   Berlin  to  draft  i 

ni::ir<I« '1  rli«>  e\<'luM<in  of  all  negotiations  con-    the  confederation,  which   v 
<■■  :•  iii-T  tin-  «  \ti.TiMon  of  tin*  territory  of  either    ted  to  the  constituent  N      L  ^ 
<'i-[  1  f;:!  T.     <»n  .hine  1  Austria  tran«<ferred  the     tag.  which  met  in  m     -. 

d-.   ;-':«>ii  i^\'  the  Si  liler>wi^-lioI?tein  <|Uestion  to     and  on  April  16  advfncu  vj 
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votes  tlio  draft  submitted  to  it.  The  king  of  '  enil  conncil,  and  order  tlie  election  of  a  pro- 
rru^siii,  a**  president  of  the  confederation,  a]»-  portional  number  of  deputies,  who  in  union 
]i()inted  Bismarck  federal  chancellor,  and  on  with  the  North  German  Keichstag  would  con- 
July  I  the  constitution  went  into  operation,  stituto  the  customs  parliament.  A  new  at- 
In  February  the  Soutli  (Terman  states  had  held  ■  tempt  of  Napoleon  to  meddle  in  the  pro- 
military  conferences  in  Stuttgart  to  promote  a  gress  of  (rerman  reconstruction  by  demand- 
greater  contormity  of  their  arnfiy  organization  |  ing  that,  in  accordance  with  one  article  of 
with  that  <»f  Prussia.  Hiulen  favored  the  adop-  i  the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  people  of  northern 
tion  of  the  entire  Prussian  system  ;  and  when  Schleswig  be  allowed  to  express  by  a  plebiscite 
the  other  three  states  declined  to  go  so  far,  "  their  preference  fi)r  Denmark  or  Germany, 
though  they  admitted  the  desirability  of  great-  |  was  sharply  reiwlled  by  Prussia,  Hismarck  de- 
er uniformity,  Baden  concluded  a  special  mil-    daring  that  Prussia  was  unwilling  to  recog- 


itarv  convention  with  Prussia.     Next  to  the 


nizo  the  riglit  of  France  to  watch  over  the 


ndopti(»n  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  most  fultilment  of  the  treaty  of  Prague.  An  inter- 
important  event  in  the  constituent  Keichs- I  view  of  Napoleon  with  tlio  emperor  of  Austria 
tag  was  an  interpellation  of  Ilerr  von  Bennig-  I  in  August  was  looked  upon  as  a  threatening 
sen,  one  of  ttie  leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  !  movement  against  Germany,  and  not  only  the 


concerning:  the  right  of  Prussia  to  garrison  the 


North  German  states,  but  even  the  (rermans  of 


fe<1eral  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  The  grand  Austria,  strongly  expressed  themselves  against 
duchy  <»f  Luxemburg,  which  formed  a  part  ;  the  endeavors  of  France  to  interfere  in  any 
of  the  old  (lerman  confederation,  showed  the  \  way  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  German  na- 
iriost  de<'ided  opposition  to  entering  the  new  tion.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  llesse,  the  sec- 
North  (lernian,  and  Prussia  had  given  her  ond  chamber  demanded  that  the  entire  grand 
consent  for  the  grand  duchy  to  remain  outside 
of  the  rec.on«itructed  Germany.  Soon  after 
negi>tiation4  had  been  begun  between  France  I  confederation.     In  Baden  both  the  government 


duchy,  instead  of  only  the  northern  p(»rtion  as 
hitherto,  be  admitte<l  into  the  North  German 


and  Holland  for  a  sale  of  the  grand  duchy  to 
Fran<'0.  Prus-iia  had  entered  an  em]>hatic  pro- 


and  the  chambers  expressed  a  wish  to  enter 
the  confe<leration.     Bismarck  issued  a  circular 


test  againnt  this  scheme,  and  on  March  30  the  note  on  the  demonstrations  of  public  o]>inion, 
king  o(  Holland  had  officially  denied  any  inten-  which  he  declared  to  be  siirniticant  proofs  that 
tion  to  sell  Luxemburg.  The  full  details  of  >  the  national  feeling  of  the  Germans  would 
these  negotiations  only  Wcame  known  officially  never  brook  a  fiweign  interference  in  Gennan 
in  C(»nse4uence  of  the  interpellation  of  Benning-  affairs,  and  would  never  allow  the  deveh»]»- 
ik-n,  an<l  created  an  extraordinary  excitement  ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  (Jennan  nation  to 
throu:rhoiit  Germany.  The  expression  of  public  ;  be  guided  by  any  other  considerations  than 
opinion  aL'ainst  the  trau'^fer  of  Luxemburg  to  '■  the  national  interests  of  Germany.  But  while 
Fran<'e  was  no  less  deci<led  in  the  south  of  (ier-  '  South  (iermany  gave  no  encouragement  to 
many  than  in  the  north.  The  grand  duchy  i  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  again:^t  the  pro- 
of Iles-ie  conc]u<led  in  April  a  military  conven-  gress  of  German  unity,  there  remained  a  wide- 
tion  with  Prussia,  in  virtue  of  which  its  mil-  spread  dissiitisfa<*tioii  with  the  policy  of  Prus- 
itary  system  wa**  reorganized  according  to  the  ,  sia,  and  an  imwillingness  to  tigliten  the  bonds 
Pru-wiari,  and  the  Hessian  troops  were  placed  !  of  uni(»n.  At  the  election  for  the  tit^i  (Jer- 
nnder  the  chief  command  of  the  king.  WQr-  man  customs  parliament,  the  South  (lerman 
teinhirir  aNo  introduced  several  features  of  party,  which  oppo.-»ed  any  a^lvance**  toward  a 
the  Prussian  system.  Nt»  doubt  could  be  en-  '  cl{»ser  union,  electiMl  5o  out  of  H«.»  South  (ier- 
tertaine<l  that,  in  case  of  war,  northern  (Jer-  man  de])Uties.  Even  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
inany  miirht  safely  nly  on  the  support  of  all  den  it  met  with  an  unexpected  success.  When, 
the  South  (ierinan  states.  But  a  conference  '  in  reply  to  the  opening  s|)eech  of  the  king  of 
of  the  powers  which  had  signed  the  Lond<in  •  Prussia,  the  national  liberal  party  move<l  an 
treaty  of  \H:\\i  found  a  peaceable  solution  for  address  which  asked  J'or  an  enhirgement  of 
the  Luxemburg  «|uesfion.  The  grand  duchy  the  functions  of  the  customs  parliament,  and 
was  declared  neutral  territory  under  the  guar-  distinctly  hinted  at  the  complete  uni<in  of 
antee  of  all  t!ie  powers  represente<l  at  the  north  and  .<iouth,  the  ultra-conservative  feudal 
0(mferen<*e ;  and  the  fe<leral  fortress  Avas  to  be  party  (»f  Pru^-^ian  dej>uties,  the  radical  party 
razed.  This  peaceable  solution  was  hastened  of  progress  i Forfi(^hn'tt*pttrf*l),  xhv  Catholic 
liv  the  de<-larati<m  of  Bismarck  that  if  the  re-  party,  and  the  soeiali>ts  united  with  the  Snuth 
wilt  of  the  conference  should  not  be  favorable  German  party  ami  causi'd  its  rejection  by  \At\ 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  he  W4»uld  at  once  against  loO  votes.  The  conciliatory  but  firm 
mohilize  im)().(m»o  men.  Gn  May  28  the  minis-  attitude  of  the  Prussian  covernment  prevcnte«l 
ters  of  t!ie  South  (ierman  states  were  invited  the  progress  of  the  centrifugal  si-ntiments  in 
l>y  Prus«iia  to  come  to  Berlin  in  <»rder  to  put  SiMith  (Jermany.  The  governments  of  Bavaria 
the  Zollverein's  treaty  on  a  safe  basis.  An  and  Wflrtemberg.  although  disinclined  to  make 
Oijreonient  was  arrived  at,  according  to  which,  further  concessions  on  the  union  questitui,  were 
for  the  h'trislation  on  atl'airs  of  the  Zollverein,  on  the  other  hand  no  less  unflinching  in  tlie 
tlie  Soiirh  (ierman  states  would  send  a  sj>ecificd  observance  of  the  treaties  which  regulated 
number  i»fmeiiiher<  to  the  North  (ierman  fed-     their  relation  to  northern  Germany.     Baden, 
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on  Maj'  25,  18C9,  concluded  a  now  military  '  operation.  By  the  peace  of  VerMuQef  Gtr- 
convcntion  with  Prussia,  wliicli  established  an  '  many  recovered  tlie  proTince  of  Alnee  nj 
entire  unit'orinity  between  the  aniiies  of  Baden  the  German-8i>cakiDg  district  of  Lorrunr.  Tie 
and  Prussia.  The  Nortli  Ciennan  Reichstag  deiinitive  i>eace  was  (Kwcluded  at  Fnubart 
expressed  a  derided  oi>iiiion  in  favor  of  re-  '  on  May  10,  and  on  Jane  9  the  new  RekkJM^ 
stricting  the  right  of  particular  states  and  en-  |  of  Alsace-Lorraine  waa  proclaimed  as  ific«r- 
larging  tlio  functions  of  the  central  authorities.  i>orated  with  Germany.  The  ra^ority  vi  tfat 
The  first  six  months  of  the  year  18TU  were  Reiclistag,  in  full  harmony  with  the  impcrU 
unusually  quiet^  and  it  was  the  conniion  opin-  government  and  the  miijority  of  the  fidcnl 
ion  tliat  great  changes  in  tiic  relation  of  the    council,    was  intent   upon    ci»nsol]datinff  iW 

new  empire  by  centralizing:  the  le^slatkia  nJ 
extending  the  functions  of  the  central  aBtke^ 
ities.  As  two  German  states,  the  gruid  dack- 
iesof  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin  and  MecUeaboq^ 
Strelitz,  were  still  without  a  constitmk«Balfor- 
emment  the  Reichstag  on  Nov.  8  adopted  At 
resolution  of  the  deputy  Bikainir  th^  cdoj 
German  state  must  in  future  have  a  cemtin- 
tional  form  of  government.  On  Nov.  19,  m 
motion  of  LaskerJ  it  was  resolved  to  emlner 


four  South  (German  states  to  the  North  Ger- 
man confederation  were  not  likelv  to  be  made 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  when  suddenly  the 
action  of  France  ])recipitated  the  linal  solu- 
tion of  the  German  question.  Tlio  Spanish 
crown  having  been  ottered  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  llohenzoUem,  and  rejected,  the  emperor 
Na]>oleon  demanded  the  guarantee  of  Prussia 
against  its  acceptance  at  any  time  thereafter  by 
any  prince  of  its  house.     Tliis  being  scornfully 

refused,  war  was  at  once  declared  by  France  |  the  w^hole  of  the  civil  law  within  the  ftp] 
(July  10,  1870).  and,  after  a  brilliant  series  the  imperial  legTslation.  Of  the  politi 
of  victories  for  the  Germans  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted defeats  for  the  French,  was  in  elfect 
concluded  by  the  preliminary  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, Feb.  20,  1871.  (See  Fkance.)  In  this 
war  all  the  states  both  of  North  and  South 

Germany,  except  Austria,  participated ;  and  in  i  ing  of  the  tirst  session  of  the   Rvi* 
view  of  tlie  comnton  danger  through  which  all    March,  1871,  they  moved  an  aoieo 
Lad  ])assed,  and  the  common  victory  which  all    the  address  by  which   the   Keichfti      i 
had  won,  the  governments  and  the  people  of     reply  to  the  speech  from  the  thruuc. 
South  (lermany  now  waive<I  any  further  op-    for  the  protection  of  the  tei       »:       po* 
position  to  a  consolidation  of  all  the  German    the  pope.    On  this  question  i     •  «       r  i 
states  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.     On    united  against  them  almost  m  n 

Nov.  IT),  1.S70,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between    the  address  moved  by  the  lu^gvittv 
the  North  German  confe<leration,  Baden,  and  '  Keichstag  was  adopted  hj  243  votes 
Ilesse  concerning   the   establishment  of   the  !  the  minority  consisting  of  the  C       hc 


ties  which  opfKised  the  advancing  ton 
tion  of  the  emj»ire,  by  far  the  most  poi 
was  the  Catholic,  or  the  centre,  as  it  was 
from  the  central  seats  which  its  r 
tives  occupied  in  the  Reichstag.     ( 


and  a  few  socialists.      The  c      ■«%  bt%i 
them  and  the  imperial    goveii      nl  b 
more  intense  in  1872.      One  e. 


(lerman  confederation  (IhutHcher  BurnJ);  on 
Nov.  2:J  the  entrance  of  Havaria  into  the  con- 
federation was  regulated  by  treaty ;  on  Nov. 

25,  that  of  Wartemberg.     Bavaria  asked  and    speech  which  the  pope  had  mad« 
received  important  concessions,  which  to  many  j  was  regarded  by  the  minority  of  * 
unionists  appeared  to  be  going  too  far  in  favor  '  a  direct  wish  for  the  overthr^*'  of  W 
of  particularism ;   but  the  treaty  was  unani-    and  intensified  the  sore   fe  i 

mously  ratified  by  the  federal  coun<il  of  the    l>een  produced  by  the  pope**  i 
Nortli    German    confederation,    and    by  the  .  cardinal  prince  Ilohenloiie^  ibm 
Kei<')istag  by  19.*)  against  82  votes.     On  Dec.  :  man  government  wished  to  aptM 
3  the  king  of  P>avaria  invited   the  king  of     ter  at  the  papal  court.     Aa  H  ■ 

Prussia  to  restore  the  dignity  of  German  em-    opinion  that  the  religio 
peror;  most  of  the  other  governments  gave  I  in  the  Catholic  districU  ut  xw  i 

their  ass^'ut  to  tlie  ]>roposition  before  Dec.  8.    ]y  due  to  the  influenee  c^    %u«  «c 
In  the  name  of  the  federal  council  the  fe<leral    Keichstag  and  federal  00  idonCca 

chancellor  on  Dec.  9  moved  in  the  Keichstag,     a  law  which  provided  fur        » 
an<l  tlie  motion  was  adopted  on  the  following    all  the  houses  of  the  Jean 
day,  that  the  (iennan  coiifo(K>ration  assume    onlers.     This  law,  whieh  U 
the   name  (ierman  empire,   and  the  king  of     the  year  1872  was  gr^      Dt 
Prussia,   as   presidt-nt   of   the    ct»n federation,  i  define  which  other  r 
the  title  emperor  of  (ierniany.     On  Jan.  18,     prised  within  its tei      r  « 
1H71,   the  restoration  of  the  imperial  dicnity     i^znrists,  ladies  of  iu« 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  king  of  Prus-  '  others  shared  at  onoe 
sia  at  VersnilK's;  on  March  21   the  first  Ger-  .  The  bishops  of  Gei        j 
man  Kcirhstag  assembled  at  luTlin,  and  was    her  in  a  general  couici 
opiin.Ml  l.y  till-  emperor  in  jurson.     On  Aj»ril    terly  complained  of  tlu* 
14  this  Ki'irlistaL'  ratified  the  constitution  of     pope,  in  an  allocution 
tile  (icrmaii  c-nipire.  with  but  thrco  dissenting    teiins  still  more  se* 
votes;  and  on  May  4  the  constitution  went  into  .  dence  of  the  anti-Cai 
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tlio  impcTial  poMTununt  «»f  (forman*'  replied  !  srhirhte  tier  DeutM'lifn  (8  voIj*.,  1815-'22),  and 
l),v  brcakiii;:  oil' all  diploinatio  iutcrrourse  with     Xenere  O'eschirhte  der  iJeutuchen  (12  vol:*.,  18215- 
tlie  |ta}i:il  court.     ThiH  the  relation  between     '-18;;  Luden'n  Gt-ttehichte  des  dtutsrhtn  Voites 
the  CatlioUc  ehiircli  and  the  imperial  povern-     (to  the  l^th  century,  12  vuIj*.,  182U-'39);  and 
inent  at  the  hepinninp  of  IHTH  Wiis  one  of  open  '  (iiesehrechtV  Gutchichte  der  drAtUchen  Kaiser- 
war.      Tills  was  jKirticularly  the  case  in  the    zeit  (\\Aa.  i.-iii.,  3d  ed.,  1HC2-8J. 
kinudoiii  of  Prussia,  wlieru   the   relati(»n  he-  ,      GERXA^iY,  LaninuMce  ud   Utfintirf  of.    The 
tweeii   eliureh  and  state  was  re;jruhited  hy  a    formation,  the   histi^rv,   and    the   philological 
nuiiii'er  of  new  laws  which  all  the  hitihops    attinities  of  the    German   tongue   have  l>eon 
positively  refu^od  to  ohey.     The  government  \  treated   at  length   in   the    article    ('Hrmamc 
then  imposed  lieavy  lines  upon  the    hishopH,  ,  Racks  and  Langi:aoe8,  and  we  shall  there- 
nn<I  in  many  cases  withdrew  the  support  which  ^  fore  restrict  our  remarks  in  this  article  to  a 
the  ministers  and   institutions  <»f  the  church     brief  sketch  of  the  nnMlem  Hiph  Gennan  Ian- 
hud  received  from  the  Ntate  government.     An    puape  as  now  spoken  and  written.     In  this  the 
interesting corre>pomlen<-e  on  the  subject  t<H)k     five  voweK  r/,  e,  *  (//),  <?,  and  m,  fMumd  as  in 
jdaee  t>etween  the  pope  and  tlie  emperor.    The  ,  Italian,  the  sound  being  lengthened  by  doub- 
piipe  expressed  the  hope  that  the  cruel  laws    linp  the  vowels:  d  (or  tf^,  when  lonp,  is  like 
o^aiii^t  tlie  church  di<l  not  meet  tlie  appro-    a  in  matt\  when  short  almost  like  ^  in  met;  o 
bation  of  the  emperor,  and  asked  for  his  per-     ('>f ),  lonir,  is  liko  but  somewhat  duller  than  the 
»(»nal  interference  in  l)elialf  of  tlie  chunh  :  to     French  tu  in  />»/,  when  short  it  resembles  the 
whi«'h  the  eiiipen)r  replied  that  in  a  con>titu-     English  u  in  tub;  A  (ue)  is  also  duller  than  the 
tional  state  like  Prussia  every  law  ret|uired  the     French  tt  in  »ur  an<l  tnrc.     C  before  e  and  i 
Aanction  of  the  >overeipn,  and  that  the  former     (//),  and  z  always,  stands  for  tz  or  (s,  as  in 
peace  between  the  ditferent  Christian  churches     English   peft* ;   rk  for  X'i',  as  in  Enf!:li>h  pt^l'^ 
bad  been  wantonly  di^tu^bed  by  the  unlawful    sufk ;   g  is  always  liard,  penerally  as  in  tjet^ 
conductof  the  bisho]»s.    A  perm  of  new  dilHcul-    fjire^  but  sometimes  almost  like  (rerman  ch^  as 
ties  between   tlie   state  p<>vernments  an<l  the     in  ftritj^  ""'.7/  h  before  a  vowel  has  the  same 
Catholic  church  was  the  lepal  poMti<»n  claimed     sound  as  in  o\\rhi*Jien  ;  ch  is  harsher  than  h^ 
by  the  Old  Catholies,  \vlu»  maintained  that  the     an<l  like  the  (ireek  x  <>r  the  Spanish  j^ttt ;  J 
pope   and    the   bislu)ps   wbo   adhered    to   the    sounds  like  y  in  .v*'«  ,*  r  is  always  whirrinp ;  r, 
decree  of  the  Vatican  council  had  abandoned     in  (rerman  words,  has  the  s<iun<l  of /',  and  in 
the  Catholic  church,  and  that  they  alone  were    foreign  of  the  English  r;  ir  sounds  like  Enp- 
entitled  to  be  reuMrdiMl  as  the  true  represi-nta-     Hsh  r.     S  has  a  tlireefold  soun<l:  1,  like  the 
tives  of  that  Catholic  chunh  which  in  (ierrna-     Latin  «,  in  the  combination  ttt,  at  the  end  of  a 
ny  until  l.sTo  was  reparde*!  as  one  of  the  state    syllable,  as  /*/^^  Fiirnt^  and  in  forms  derive<l 
churches.     Althou;rli   the  slate    governments,     theretri>m,  feitUnt^   Furntfu^  &c.,    at    the   end 
in  view  of  the  comparnti\ ely    small   number  '  of    words,  as   in   //*m,  guten^  A:c.,  and   when 
of  the  Old  Catholics,  <lecline«l  to  a»-cept  their  '  <louble,  as  in  w*//ui,   Wtiwtr,  i\:c. ;  2,  much  like 
view  of  the  ei-cle.siasiical  situation,  they  at  the  |  the  English?,  at  the  liepinninp  of  words,  betbro 
Bunie  time  refu>e<l   to  treat  them  as  M-ceders  .  vowels,  and  bet wei'n  vowels,  as  in  .Si*/; //^,  r//V^rr, 
from  the  Catholic  church,  and  t«M>k  the  pround    iVc. ;  3,  like  the  Enpli^h  tth  in  thtlh  at  the  be- 
that  the  movement  was  an  internal  allair  of     pnning  of  wonls  before  some  consonants  as 
tlint  church,  with  which  the  >tate  had  no  riirht     Scmdiif  (Uitin),  #////^  ntiif,  Arc,  thou<rh  in  a 
to  nicildle.      In  Prussia,  the  missiunary  bishop    part   of  (lermany  it  is   pronounced   like  the 
of  the  Old  Catholics  was  aj'cordiiijrly  reco^r-     Emrli>h  «  in  */«.     Sch  is  like  the  Enpli^h  $h 
nized  in  October.  isT.S.  as  a  bi>ho}>  of  the  Catli-     in  nfitfi.     Sz  stands  Ibr  w  at^er  \oniz  vowels  or 
olic  chunOi,  and  as  such  he  at  once  receivetl  a     at  the  end  of  words,  and  is  thus  written  also  in 
salary  fr«tm  the  state.     The  p()liiical  chaiiL'es  in     derivative  forms,  as  /««#«  and  nn'^z  fri>m  mrssen. 
France  preatly  encouraired  the  hopes  <»f  the     -1/  is  pronounced  like  the   English  tfi/  (yes); 
Catholic  oppo>ition  in  (iormany,  and  in  several     tff  like  oti  in  our:   ri  {or  it/)  like  i  \n  tHiue. 
ftonthern  districts  of  Pavaria  RmI  to  threatenin::     Ii't  has  a  very  peculiar   S4>und,    appn>achinp 
demonstrations  a;iainst  the  very  existence  of     the  EuLdi^h  />/',  and  //»/  is  somewhat  heavier, 
tbe  German  empire.     As  a  similar  ^tfect  was     A'  the  weakest  sound,  is  most  frei)Uently  em- 
|>roduce<l  by  the  pt»lilical  attitude  of  the  French     jdoyed  :  1,  for  tilling  up  the  transition  between 
government  in  Italy,  the  visit  of  the  kinir  of     cnnsonants.  thus,  er  lithtt  for  //*?i/ uhe  latter 
Italy  to  Berlin  was  enthusia>tically  hailed  by     form  is  now  more  common);  hence  it  i^  often 
tbir  liberal  parties,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Ger-     elided,  as  ;i/i/rw  for  ;f<lA^/^  as  in  Enirlish  ;«**f> 
niuny,  as  an  indication  that  the  tw«»  povern-     for  />#»//•«  r.  hatr^t  (or  heart  it  :  2,  for  lemrthen- 
nieutH intended  to  act  in  full  ci»ncert  a;:ainst  the     iu'jr  /  when  that  letter  prece<hs  it,  as  in  irifffr, 
cofunion  enemy.     The  relation.^   between   the    airain,   distinpuishinp  it   fnmi   trid*'r^  airainst, 
governments  of  the  NinalKr  >tates  and  the  em-     counter;  :i,  as  a  mark  of  the  plural,  as  Sttiae^ 
peror  up  to  the  cIom-  of  ls7.'>  were  friendly,  and    stones  from  Sftin,     If,  the  weakest  coUMtnant, 
no  st-rious  discrepancy  tif  «»|)inions  on  any  im-     is  aUo  u.»k.Hl  for  lenpthenini:  a  prectMlinp  vowel, 
portant  subject  wa>  shown  in  tbe  deliberations    as  in  iuhr,  irohK  iV*c.     Besides  f,  three  dentals 
of  the  federal  louncil. — Ann»n;:  the  best  hi««tori-     and  three  liquids  serve  for  all  pranimatical  iu- 
cal  works  on  (jerniany  are  K.  A.  Men/el's  (Je-    tieetions.     Tliev  are  J,  «,  ty  and  #/*,  «,  r ;  «,  in, 
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r?,  r  arc  employed  with  nouns,  d^  a,  t,  n  with 
verbs.  Tlie  following  is  a  synopsis  of  all  gram- 
matical endings  attaelied  to  words:  nominative 
(of  the  definite  article)  der,  di^,  da*,  plural  di* 
for  all  genders;  genit.  de*,  der,  de»,  pliir.  der; 
dat.  de/«,  der,  dew,  plur.  den  ;  aociis.  dew,  dif, 
daj»,  plur.  di^.  These  are  the  endings  of  ad- 
jectives, nouns,  and  adjective  pronouns.  Com- 
]>arative  dick^'r,  superl.  dicker?;  receiving  the 
preceding  endings  when  declined.  Endings  of 
substantive  nouns:  singular  genit.  ca  or  «,  as 
Dorf-es,  or  like  tlie  nominative ;  dat.  f,  or  like 
the  nominative :  plur.  ^,  dat.  en — new  declen- 
sion everywhere  en  or  n  (de$  Fallen,  <fec.). 
Some  substantives  take  r  after  e  in  the  plural, 
and  undergo  metaphony,  as  in  Bad,  Jidder, 
Vo1l\  Volker,  Tnch,  Tucker.  The  verbal  end- 
ings are  as  follows:  1.  Strong  verbs  (common- 
ly called  old  con,jugation) :  indicative  ]»resent,  e, 
ent  or  nt,  et  or  t ;  plural,  en  or  ;/,  H  or  t,  en  or 
11 ;  past,  first  and  third  persons  have  no  end- 
ing, second  rnt,  or  at;  plural,  en,  cf,  en;  im- 
l>erative  singular,  first  jierson  wanting,  second 
and  third  e;  plural,  en,  et  or  U  fn;  participle 
]»ast,  prefix  ge,  suttix  en,  2.  AVeak  verbs  (im- 
properly called  regular,  really  inorganic  coiyu- 
gation)  have  the  same  terminations  as  the  pre- 
ceding, except  in  the  past  tense,  where  et  or  t 
is  inserte<l  between  the  stem  and  the  ending ; 
particij)le  past,  prefix  ge^  suffix  et  or  t.  In  both 
the  ending  of  the  participle  present  is  end^  in- 
finitive en.  The  subjunctive  of  both  has  the 
endings  always  preceded  by  e,  and  the  past 
of  the  strong  verbs  undergoes  metaphony,  as 
irh  gnh^  I  gave ;  ich  ffdhe^  I  might  give.  The 
strong  verbs,  whose  conjugation  is  called  irreg- 
ular, exhibit  the  phonetic  vicissitudes  of  words, 
and  are  therefore  to  bo  regarded  as  organic 
and  containing  the  rules  of  the  langiiage ; 
wiiile  tlie  so-called  regular  verbs  are  weak,  un- 
deryro  no  cbiinge,  and  only  admit  of  mechanical 
additions. — All  words  of  Teutonic  physiogno- 
my have  the  accent  on  the  radical  syllable  ; 
those  taken  fnnn  or  n^embling  French,  gen- 
erally un  the  last  eflV'ctive  syllable;  and  those 
from  other  languages  on  that  syllable  which 
to  the  (Jerman  ear  seems  to  be  the  radical; 
thus  :  Knijilind'lirhl'dt^  sensibility  ;  vmnrer- 
h'tsslirh^  untrustworthy,  «S:c. ;  but  Hegiment', 
Soh'dfrritf'ff\  Kiipitiiii\  &c.  The  German  lan- 
guage has  in  a  very  high  degree  three  quali- 
ties which  render  it  both  very  plastic  in  its 
material  and  very  flexible  in  its  adaptability 
to  all  forms  and  categories  of  thought.  These 
qualities  are:  1,  intuitiveness  of  expression, 
owin^'  to  the  organic  etyma  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  of  languages,  which  are  clearest 
in  tlie  Latin  (see  Lxxouaoe);  *i,  facility  of 
conipo-jition  of  5im]»Io  word«<  intt^  double  or 
niaiiitold  agglomerates,  requiring  l«>ng  i)ara- 
phra<f>i  in  other  languages;  li.  ])o\ver  »»f  poly- 
syllabic derivatives  from  radical  words.  These 
latter  qualities  do  not  impair  the  first. — Among 
the  ninst  eminent  of  the  founders  of  (ierman 
]»liili«lMi:y  are  Henecke,  J.  and  W.  (irimm.  and 
Lachmann.    See  J.  Griumi,  D€ut9t'1n  (irummU' 


til;  comprising  also  the  ScandinantB  b 
(Gottingen,  1819-*37>;  Iloflinann  tqh  Ft 
leben,  Deutaehe  Philoiogie  »m  Grvndrim 
lin,  1836),  with  a  bibliopraphy  of  diaWti 
sclion,  iJenhmdlerderdeut^ehen  Sprarini 
Berlin,  1838-'51);  Wackernagel,  /V«f«ri« 
buch  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1889-'48) ;  J.  Gni 
achichte  der  deutachen  ^traeh^  (Leipak-, 
For  grammars  of  new  rligb  Gennaii.  «e 
elsamer  (about  1525)  ;  AlWrtus  (1573) : 
ger,  Unterrieht  der  hochtUfttftehtn  S\ 
(1574);  CIi^us,  Grammatiea  Germ  % 
gitof  (1578);  Martin  Opitz,  on  G« 
o<ly  (1G24);  Schottel,  Deutteke  iyrw 
(KUl);  llorbot;  Unttrrieht  ton  der  ie% 
Sprache  und  Poe^ie  (1G82>;  Bddiker.  6 
aatze  der  deutaehen  Sfn-ache  (1690);  ! 
(1765);  Ileynatz  (1770) ;  Basedow  (] 
Bodmer(1775);  Fulda,  Grtindregelnitf 
achen  Sprache  (1778) ;  Adelnng  (IT* 
Ileinsius  (1798);  J.  Ch.  A.  Herse  \\%\\ 
F.  Becker  (1829).  For  dictioovieft.  m»  I 
Teutach-lateiniaehea  Wr^rterbueh  (1741): 
luDg(1774-'8A);  Moritz,  Grammatiaekta 
terbuch  der  deiitmrhen  Sjpraehe{^1%^)x  C 
y tranche  dentaeher  SpnuhhereicMeninf  ( 
'4),  and  Wffrterhuch  tnr  AttfU^rvitg  vni 
deutachung  d^r  tinterer  Spraeks  «v^m 
genen  fremden  AvsdrHrl-e  (1801; 
Brandt,  1807-*18);  Ileyae,  AUgrn^r^mm 
terbuch  eur  Verdr^tt$chun^  &c.  (1801); 
siuf),  VoJl-athumUeheM  "WorterbHfk  {\%\^ 
Adler,  (lerman  and  English  (Xew  Y'^*^.  1 
K.  W.  L.  Ileyse  (1838-'49) ;  J.  Gi 

a  gigantic  work,  be^mn  half  *  < 
and  not  yet  completed.      On  sjiiun 
Gottsched.  Deobaehtungen  Hber'^^n  t 
vnd  Aliaabratick  tieler  aeut^cher      \ 
Ileynatz   (1795);    Eberhard    (le 
Wiegand,  Ch.  F.  Meyer,   ^tc.— 4 
ERATrsE  received  its*  first  hnpiiUv 
fondness  of  the  early  Germans  for  c« 
in  song  the  fabulous  and  heroie 
of  their  traditions  and  history,     i 
imme<liQtely  connected  with  Go     b 
and  Burgiindian  warriora  of  the  i 
tional  migration  were  eri  II9 

the  lay  of  the  Nibelvngen^  « 

production  of  German  me^iv^      r- 
spirit  of  the  Nibelungen  ia  f~ 
and  mythological.     Co: 
manifested  itself  as  <       j  ■» 
in  the  translation  of  ■■■uost         mm 
Bible  (probably  by  Bishop  LiaiJasli 
of  which  remain,  and  are 
Germans  as  the  earliest 
clenastical  literature,  al* 
in  the  Gothic  langn      .     au« 
anes  established  dCi       «  and  k^ 
(lermany  between  t«i« 
and  laid  the  foondati      -"^ 
Htrnction  which  in       r  ^ 

fected  by  Charlenu        t. 
of  the  (rospels  appi  u 

the  old  High  and  a^w  v^ 
former  (Kriaty  new  ed,, 
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ftntl  till*  latter  (IliUand^  first  published  in  Mu-  '  Germans  even  in  the  days  of  the  deepest  bar- 
nirh,  18;>n-'40)  preserving:  the  ancient  allitera-  barism,  contributed  to  make  the  German  lovo 
lioii"*.  A  translation  of  the  Psalmo  by  Notker,  songs  more  reverential  than  th<)se  of  the  French 
which  dates  from  about  the  same  perioil,  is  re-  troubadours.  A  species  peculiar  to  the  bards 
gardcd  a<>  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  old  High  ,  was  called  the  watch  song,  consisting  in  a 
(verman  literature.  The  Ludirifjftliid,  a  p&an  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  the  sentinel  who 
ill  honor  «»f  tlie  victory  of  the  Frankish  king  guanls  his  mistress.  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
I.oui>  in.  over  the  Nonnans  about  HSU,  which  gelweide  was  the  most  gitU'd  of  these  lyric 
Herder  extols  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  poets.  Next  to  him  rank  Ileinrich  von  Of- 
carly  (ieriiian  poetry,  was  composed  in  the  old  terdingen,  Ueimar  der  Alte,  ileinrich  von 
High  (Jerriian  diale<tt  by  a  Frankish  church-  Morungen,  Gottfried  von  Neifen,  and  the  Aus- 
iiiau.  The  j)reservation  of  the  song  of  Ililde-  trian  bards  Nithard  and  Tanhauser.  Several 
>»ran<l.  which  is  lussm-iated  with  the  legends  of  hundred  of  those  poets  were  engage<l  in  wan- 
Theodoric  and  Attila,  is  also  due  to  churchmen,  dering  from  palace  to  pidace  and  from  cjistlo 
who  transmitte<l  it  ]>artly  in  the  old  High  (ier-  to  castle.  The  minstrels  constituted  what  it) 
man  and  partly  in  the  Low  (ierman  dialect,  called  the  Swabian  school  of  poetry ;  the  stmgs 
Several  Latin  poems  were  also  based  uj)on  were  mostly  in  the, Swabian  dialect.  The  ac- 
Ilunni^h  and  Hurgundian  legends,  but  with  cession  of  the  Swabian  enifK-rors  of  the  house 
these  exceptions  the  prie>tho<Kl  were  generally  ,  of  Hohenstjiufen  to  the  throne  of  (iermany  was 
oppox'd  to  the  national  poetry  on  account  of  its  i  the  signal  for  the  rise  of  the  bardic  art  (IL'iS). 
pjigan  associations.  Many  Latin  chroniclers  Its  golden  age  was  shortly  before  the  fall  of 
uud  piK'ts  llourislietl  in  this  and  the  following  that  dynasty  (12i>4).  The  crowning  event  of 
period  ;  there  was  also  a  Latin  poetess,  Kos-  .  the  minstrel  era  was  the  appearance  of  the  lay 
witha,  or  Helena  von  Kossow,  who  wrote  1-atin  ,  of  the  Kihehnujen.  It  was  followe<l  by  tho 
religious  plays.  The  learning  which  llourished  "  Book  of  Heroes''  {Ileldtnhuch)^  consisting 
under  the  Saxon  e!iipen)rs  was  superior  to  of  a  collection  of  fnigmentary  jiieces  treating 
that  of  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  The  study  of  the  Simie  legends  as  the  }^ih<lumjm^  but 
of  mathematics  was  next  in  importance  to  that  mixed  up  with  traditions  of  the  crusiides. — 
of  theology  arnl  Latin.  The  (ireek  language,  I)idactic  poetry  began  to  be  cultivated  with 
nltliou^'h  it  was  but  little  cultivate*!,  was  not  some  success  in  the  l.'Uh  century.  The  dawn 
unknown.  Fn>m  the  lUth  to  the  I'Jth  ceuturv  of  historical  works  is  heralded  bv  several  lo- 
Germany  probably  possessed  a  higher  mental  cal  chronicles;  that  of  writings  on  natural 
cultivation  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  history  in  the  9o-callc<l  Mfiiunur  Xaturlthrt' ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  of  a  Latin  and  ecclcsi-  :  of  popular  religicms  literature  in  the  hermons 
iistical  cast,  and  the  people  had  no  share  in  it.  of  I)avid  of  Augsluirg  and  Herthold  of  Winter- 
In  the  12tli  century  appeared  a  hynm  in  j»raise  thur;  and  of  works  on  jurisprudence  in  com- 
of  lianno.  archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  Her-  pilations  of  Saxon  and  Swabian  laws  {Sticht- 
i\jr  calls  a  truly  I'indaric  song.  Among  tho  trmpiit/tl  and  Si'hrahennpUgd).  ririch  v<)n 
last  p«»ems  wlii<"h  appeared  in  this  era  fnan  Lichtenstein  deplores,  in  I'iT."),  in  his  famous 
the  pen  of  churchmen  were  tho  linlaudtdicd  poem  on /r^/f/tv^^/iV/ij/ (<levotion  to  woman),  tho 
and  the  Ahjtuidt'rlUd. — In  the  12th  century  decline  of  chivalry,  but  his  attempt  t<>  revive  its 
poetry  passe«l  fr«»m  the  monasteries  and  eccle-  spirit  was lio|K*less.  Poetry  now  paf*M.*d  from  t lie 
siastical  schools  to  the  palaces  of  princes  ami  abodes  of  princes  and  knights  to  the  homes  of 
the  castle*  of  n<>hles.  Most  of  the  poets  wjio  burghers  and  the  workshops  of  artisans:  and 
then  came  forward  were  nobles  by  birth,  Si)me  instead  of  Mhiiuniimjir  we  hear  of  Mtinttr- 
of  them  princes.  Ileinrich  v»)n  VeMeke  was  ntimjir^  as  the  plebeian  s*>ngsters  were  called, 
the  first  tt»  introduce  into  his  heroic  poem  A'/«*7,  The  loth  century,  the  greater  part  of  which 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  after  a  was  so  rich  in  piK*tical  pHnluctions,  wasone  i»f 
French  ver«»ion  of  Viriril.  the  spirit  of  devotion  the  most  unfruitful  for  the  cause  of  learning. 
t«»  woman,  or  Minm  (an  old  (ierman  word  for  Leibnitz  says  that  the  10th  century  in  (Jennany 
lo\  e,  whence  the  name  Miiutnt'iiHft  r),  Veldeke  was  a  golden  age  in  that  respect  compared  with 
is  regarde«l  as  the  originator  of  the  heroic  min-  ,  the  VM\\. — In  the  14th  century  Gemiany  pos- 
strel  somr.  although  he  is  far  snrpasse<l  in  ge-  si'ssed  several  mystic  theologians,  followers  of 
nius,  elevation  (.f  thought,  and  depth  of  feeling  Meister  Eckart,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
by  Wolfram  von  K-chenbach.  The  other  mas-  JolninnTauler  (121^^1  :)ril ),  whose  s<-nnoiis  anil 
tersofthe  heruie  muse  were  Gottfried  of  Stras-  writings  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  tho 
biirg,  Harimann  von  der  Aue,  and  Konrad  of  retbrmation.  An  important  event  of  this  cen- 
WiirzhurL'.  Their  louu'or  her<»ic  poems  treat  tury,  in  its  general  inlluenco  upon  the  future 
ctiietly  of  the  ex|»loits  oi  Charlemagne  and  of  development  of  German  literature,  was  tho 
the  storv  of  Arthur  .intl  the  round  table.  At  estal>r:>hment  of  the  nniversitv  of  Prjigue  in 
tlie  <aiiie  time  they  composed  many  songs.  llUs,  s<H.)n  followed  by  universities  in  alm(»sc 
Love  was  their  principal  theme,  but  from  a  all  parts  of  (Germany.  The  hist  ech«K*s  of  tho 
sen^f  of  delir.'K  y  the  name  t»f  the  lady  who  was  periml  of  chivalfic  p»K-try  were  two  allegorical 
the  spi-rial  oLJeit  of  atloration  was  nevi-r  men-  roumnces.  lnurdithk  in  versi*.  ami  Wiintkuniij 
tionetl.  Iie>|MM»t  I'or  w<»manho«Ml,  which  was  in  pn»se  (first  published  at  the  beginning  of 
recki-ned   anion:.'   t!ie    \lrtues   of  the   ancient  the  10th  century),  of  which  the  emperor  Maxi- 
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milian  is  the  hero  nn<l  probnhly  the  nnthor,  al-  '  poets  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  vt 
thnu;rh  Melcliiur  I*tinzing  is  said  to  linvo  com-  Gerinan  renders.  Translatioiu  of  Tar«o  i&d 
pf»ed  the  foniier  rornaiioe  nt  the  emperor's  re-  '  Ariosto  alM>  appeared.  Manj  oi  th«  urWc 
<|iu'st.  The  only  pooil  poi'try  of  tlic  14th  and  chivalric  stories,  which  had  been  pnUi»li«d  a 
lotli  centuries  was  the  spirite<l  sod^r  of  Jlalb-  prose  in  the  15th  centurj,  were  repaUi!«fatd  a 
Butcr  and  Voit  Weber,  celebrating  tlie  victories  the  10th;  collections  of  them  were  mad«  ni 
of  Switzerland  over  Anstria  and  Hurpundy. —  ;  calle<l  Volkfhacher  (books  for  the  pciiiilti,i/ 
The  profrresH  of  classical  culture  was  stimulated  whicli  the  liurh  der  Liebe  ('*  Book  of  Lt^t'p 
at  the  opening  of  the  15tli  century  by  the  estab-  j  became  the  most  popular.  The  period  b«5<v 
Hslinient  of  learned  societies  and  schools  in  and  after  the  rcfomiatioD  was  especially  frqitfU 
ditl'erent  parts  of  (rennany  and  the  Low  Coun-  |  in  satirical  and  ollefrorical  works.  One  nf  lie 
tries.  Ilegius,  Langius,  Dringeberg,  Keuchlin,  most  remarkable  of  the  fonner  kind  vu  tU 
Agricola.  and  other  eminent  men  were  among  \  Narrenifehiff  (^^Ship  of  Fools"),  by  S»W 
the  scholars.  Purbach  was  the  first  restorer  |  tian  Brant  of  Straf>bnrg  (new  ed.  by  ZiracU, 
of  mathematical  science,  and  his  pupil  Re-  Strasbnrg,  1854),  a  metrical  satire  on  the  t^jy- 
giomontanuH  (*lohann  Mailer)  was  the  great-  lies  of  the  centorv,  which  in  the  opinion  i/ 
est  mathematician  of  tlic  15th  century;  while  i  Hallam  may  possibly  have  snnestcd  to  Enp- 
Gutenberg  was  one  of  its  henies.  His  inven-  '  mus  his  Kneowivm  Jfori^r.  Thomas  Varifr 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing  pnMluced  a  stead-  '  imitated  this  in  his  JVarr^n^^^K'JItrc^rvnp^** Cos- 
ily increasing  literary  artivity,  and  the  books  ^  juration  of  Fools"),  and  published  one  of  hit 
l»rinted  in  (lennany  between  I-ITO  and  lo(K)  '  l»itterest  satires  on  Luther  under  th«  liw 
amounted  to  several  thousim<l  e<liti(ms. — The  I  Von  tiftn  (^roMen  LuthrrUcken  Xarren  «"0f 
l(»tli  century  opened  with  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Lutheran  Fo<il'*).  The  fabk  tf 
the  university  of  Wittenberg  (15(12),  and  inau- !  /?f//}^i{Y  Fueht  (afterward  immortalixtd  If 
gurate<I  along  Avitli  the  reformation  a  new  era  Goethe's  poem),  the  origin  of  which  is  idcui- 
in  literature  by  Luther's  translation  of  the  Ki-  fied  by  many  aathorities  with  tiie  aacMt 
ble,  which  he  rendered  into  Gennan  so  harmo-  '  epic  or  didactic  poem  of  the  TAurmgt.  ai 
nious  and  beautiful  that  it  is  considered  even  \  which  in  different  periinls  had  apfieandki 
at  the  present  <lay  as  a  nuclei  of  terse  expres-  !  variety  of  forms,  was  revived  in  a  Low  G«f- 
sion.  The  High  German,  as  used  by  Luther,  '  man  edition  (translated  from  the  Dntcbiia^ 
is  so  ])uro  that  all  the  aiitiqnated  and  anoma-  j  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  looU 
lous  dialects  which  had  until  then  alternately  |  ui)oq  in  the  16th  as  a  satire  on  the  govcnatf 
jiredominated  in  Gennan  composition  were  and  state  of  society  of  Germany.  It  wss  fcl- 
from  that  time  more  or  less  banishe<l  from  the  lowed  by  a  great  number  of  poems  of  the  mi 
language,  and  the  idiom  of  the  Hible  has  since  kind,  of  which  one  whose  characters  arelsa 
bec(»me  the  sole  medium  of  cultivated  conver-  I  is  the  most  witty.  Amonstlie  purely  AdxOf 
sation  and  of  German  literature.  Jlynms  and  |  fabulists  were  AlbemsandBurkardWaX&WA 
]>salms  were  now  brought  to  {terfection.  That  ;  also  eminent  as  composers  of  hymnsw  Swatg 
fanuuis  religious  lyric,  Ein\fe»tf  Ihirg  ist  iiu-  '  the  more  comic  of  the  VoU^i^eker  was  At 
9cr  ffott,  and  others  of  Luther*s  finest  hymns,  story  of  Till  Etilenmiegtly  relating  the 
have  become  classic,  and   have  found  hosts    [cranks,  drolleries,  Tortunea,   and 


of  iiuitators,  the  m(»st  distinguished  of  whom  of  a  wandering  jester  (new  ed.  bj  I-i(ff^ 
were  Decius  and  Speratus,  and,  in  the  17th  berg,  1854).  The  ablest  satiric^  and  ««!■ 
century,  Paul  Gerhard.  Michael  Weiss  trans-  '  pqpt  of  the  16th  century  was  Johann  TliikT, 
latiHl  the  hymns  of  iluss  into  (German.  Tlie  the  author  of  more  than  50  work%  indafim 
writings  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Johann  Arnd,  Me-  :  the  a)>ovo  mentioned  fable  on  fleas  f/U^ 
lanchthon,  Ulrich  von  Ilutten,  Hugenhagen,  and  of  a  romantic  poem  (Z>as^M«M4|^  SJiff) 
Hullinger,  and  other  refonners  and  scholars,  '  which  was  regarded  as  a  model  fat 
constitute  the  princiftal  theological  literature    cers.     lie  has  been  called  the  G 


immediately  connected  with  the  reformation.  The  story  of  Faust  and  the  antobMnip^  tf 

in  historical  w<»rks,  the  intluence  of  the  ref-  GOtz  von  Bcrlicliingen,  iiterward  MOrafa  If 

oniiati<m    manifested    itself  in    the   sui>erior  (loethe,  were  also  amons  the  ppilf  w«ls 

style  and   greater  comi»rehensivene*4S  of  the  of  this  century.     The  T  tf/lalssMr  or  psfakv 

univer>iM]  histories  of  Sebastian  Frank  and  Se-  S4ings  of  tliis  |)eriod  were  nneh  admind  kf 

ba^tian  Mrinstcr;  aNo  in  chroni<'lesof  Switzer-  Ilenler,  who  was  the   first  to  coDed 

land  hy  Tscliudi,  iin<l  of  Havaria  by  Aventinus.  The  Mfitierpangtr^  upon  whom  the 

Tmnk  also  iiublished  a  collection  of  (lerman  the  minstrels  bad  fallen  nnee  tlw  14Ch 

proverbs ;  in  which  branch  of  literature,  how-  had   established  metrical   sehools  in 

ever,  he  was  preceded  and  excelled  by  .lohann  (rerman  towns^  in  the  SSBM  spirit  in  wbirk 
\\ir\\'i\\\\\  AuKhtjuhif  ihutitchrr  SffriirhtnirUr.  '  they  would  have  founded  |Enilds of  tnda.  TMr 

Albrccht   ni'irer's  writings  unfolded   original  highest  ideal  of  poetry  was  eanfbiBii^  to  tks 

views  of  the  tine  arts  in  their  connection  with  niles  of  versification  which  were  adopled  \f 

tnatlieniatic.Ml  science.     The  principal  events  their  school  committeea.     In  tlie  16Ch  eMkVf 

in   proM*  belles-lettres  were  the  translations  their  corporation  derived  |ffcat  prastifs  frfls 

into  (iennan  of  Latin   tales,  in  which   Hoc-  the  genins  of  Hans  Sachs,  tba  poat  and  wbbhr 

eaccio.  Tog^'io,  and  other  Italian  novelists  and  of  Nuremberg  (then  the  heaoqaartcn  cf  tbt 
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Mehfrrnanfjer),  whom  ITenler  calls  the  MeiMer  '  lie  imparted  more  vigor  to  the  versifioatioii, 

of  Ml  mti  rm'nujrr,  ami  who  oxrellod  more  than  and  wrote  many  lyrical,  mixed,  and  didactic 

any  pui't  lu't'ore   liiiii  in  all  styles  of  composi-  poems.     Although  more  HK^holastic  than  poet- 

ti nil.  from  till*  most  truncal  touch  of  feeling  to  ical,  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on   litera- 

tlie  most  comi<r  turn  of  th<>ujrht.     His  song  ded-  ture,  at  a  time  when  the  thirty  years'  war  and 

ieated  to  Lntlier  (  WittenhenjUrhe  Xaehtifjall)  the  growing  taste  for  bad  Itidian  and  French 

was   especially  tine.     Frauenloh  and  Michael  modes  of  composition  threatened  to  annihilate 

lU'haim   were  also  ])oets.  and  Kosi-nhlOt  and  all  vestiges  of  pure  (lerman  poetry,  and  when 

FmIz  playwrights  of  some  note,  the  former  of  I  the  reforms  introduceil  by  Luther  into  the  lan- 

whoiM  was  also  one  of  the  best  tale  writers  of  ■  gufige  still  retpiired  to  be  steadily  urged  and 

his  time.    Among  the  c(>ntributors  to  the  drama  .  folloWi'<l  up  in  order  to  become  established, 

who  <nieceeded  Hans  Saclis,  he  was  excelled  in  Paul  Flemming  (lGnj)-'4(»)  was  the  ]»rincipal 

skilful  nrran;rement  of  ph)ts  by  Jakob  Ayrer  |  lyrical,  and  5imon  Dach  (1005-^51>>  a  gitfe<l 

(died  in  H'lO.')),  nnd  in  grace  and  refinement  of  sentimental  poet  of  this  school.     Von  Zesen 

composition  -hy  Andreas  (Jryphius  (lOHI-NU).  (1011>-'8iO  was  tbe  greatest  purist  of  them  all, 

— Uuriiiir   the  ex»'itement  occasioned   by  the  strenuously  oppo>ing  tbe  odmixture  of  French 

refnrmatinn   almost  all    branches  of  composi-  words,  which  was  becoming  more  and  more 

tioii  were  cultivated,  but  in  learned  and  scien-  ;  common  in  (fermany.     Halsdorfer  was  one  of 

tilic  literature  tbe  10th  century  was  most  pro-  '  tbe  principal  p<K»ts  of  the  pastoral  Nuremberg 

lillc.     Ur^i<K's  Melaiichthon,   whose  intinence  branch  of  the  scho(d.     Among  the  other  emi- 

Becnre<l  tbo  prc|)on«leran<'e  of  the  Aristotelian  '  nent  poets  were  Christian  Weise,  who  exeelliHl 

pbil'iHopliy  in  tbe  I'rotestant  schmds  of  (ier-  in  popular  sontrs  and  the  drama,  and  afterward 

m'lny  f.»r  more  tban  a  century,  were  Luther,  '  opp<»sed  the  Si  lesian  8cho<ds,  and  Fried  rich  von 

(/'aineniriu-j  (classics  and  pbilology),  Cornelius  '  Logau  (liio^-'oo),  a  witty  epigrammatist.    An- 

AgrippM,    Tbeopbrastus    I*ara<'eKus    (mystical  ;  dreas  (Jryphius  di<l  much  to  improve  the  (ier- 

philosnpby  autl   natural   history),   Copernicus  man  drama,  and  bis  jK>etry  was  as  excessively 

(a>tronomy).  Leonliard  Fuchs( botany  and  med-  passionate  as  that  of  Opitz  was  C(»nventional 

icinr),  Conrad   (iesner  (botany,  zo<»logy,  and  and  cold.     This  conventionality  gave  rise  to  a 

cla"»^i<'^i,  and  Agri»*ola  (mineralogy).     At  the  "  formidable  opposition,  at  the  head  of  Avhich 

expiration  of  tbe  l<)th  century  few  of  the  great  stood  Hotniannswablau  (lGlS-'7y>  and  Lohen- 

s<'ln»larsof  (iermaiiy  wi-releft,  and  classiealcul-  |  stein  ( 1 0:i.V83 >,  who  took  the  mo>t  infiatt^l 

ture  was  declining  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  17th.  Italian  and  French  writers  as  their  m(KK«ls,  and 

Tlie  numerous  universities  and  schools  which  became  proverbial  for  bond»ast  and  art iticiality. 

ba«l  sjining  up  uncler  tbe  inlluence  of  the  ref-  They  in  their  turn  were   (»pi)osed  by  Canitz, 

onnaTion  were  n<)  buigcr  animated  by  the  zeal  the  Berlin  statesman  and  poet  (1*m4~'0O),  Hos- 

fif  tbe  refnrmer^'.  but  en;:rossed  by  subtle  im>  ser  (irM-i-1720),  and  Konig  (108S-1744),  m<»st 

leriji'-al  and  sclmbistij' strifes.     The  deliverance  of  wboni  were  court  jHK'ts,  who  endeavoreil  to 

of  the  (lernum   intellect   from   the   s<diolastic  imitate  the  then  fashionable  vers^-s  of  Hoileau, 

lM»n«ls  of  the  middle  aL'es,  which  was  tbe  cher-  j  but  were  unable  to  resi^^t  the  success  of  Lohen- 

i^Ii'mI  en<leavnr  oi  Luther,  was  again  retarded.  .  stein's atfected  and  extravairant effusions.    Iini- 

— I*oetry,  in  passinix  from  the  Mt  iMUrS'h,*/rrtn  tativeness  was  tbe  bane  of  literature  in  (ler- 

scholar^*.  lo*^t  in  naturalness  what  it  gaine^l  in  :  many:   rmly  a  few,  as  Hrockes  of  Hamburg 

elaboration,     Mo>t  aspinmts  to  poetical  fame  (108i»-1747)  and  (iOnther  (iriiir»-17t>:u,   were 

in  tbe  lltli  century  were  irraduates  of  univer-  "  free  f'n»m  it,  wbile  Xeukirch  (ITiG-V- 17-10,  and 

jsitir^.  and   learned   societies  were   formed   at  especially   Wernike  <»f  Hamburg   (died   about 

its  be^'inniuL',  with  a  vii-w  of  improving  the  17-<M,  were  almt»st  tbe  *>nly  poets  who  dared 

<Jerman  language   and   literature.     These   h>  to  protest  again«*t  it. — Tbe  mo.Nt  Micce<»«»ful  au- 

fii-tic*   became  as  notorious   for   their  imita-  tbors  of  novrls  in  this  pvriml  were  nuchholz, 

ti'»ns   of   the   ItMlijin    academies   as   the   ct)r-  Von  Zesen,  Zie^ler,  Klipphausi>n,  Lohenstein, 

I>«»ration<  of  the  Mristt-rA.iutjtr  luul  been  for  and  Duke  Anton  ririch  cd*  Brunswick.     The 

ntternjitinu   t«)    mimic    tbe    minstrels.      After  mo*Jt  entertaining  book  of  the  century  was  a 

tlirir  di»«<o!ution  they  were  re]>laced  by  many  collection  oi  tales  of  adventure  {ShnpJiri**i' 

literary  jind  scientific  a>«ioeiations  in  Leip-^ic,  inu^)  by  (irinnnelshau«ii*n,  a  f^tyle  of  c«»mposi- 

Ht-rlin,   Hamburg.    Konigsberg,  Halle,  and   in  tion  in  which  he  had  been  preceded  by  the 

othi-r-j  <»f  those  princi|)a!  central  and  univer-  satirist  Moschen>sch.     Tbe  writings  t>f  the  IJo- 

sitv  town<  of  Trorr^tant  (iennanv  wbi<-h  had  man  Catholic  preacher  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara 

l.Mrom^'    th<'    leaiKr-*  of  (ivrman  culture.     A  (HU2-17<»iM  are  distini:ui>heil  by  a  bn»iMl  hu- 

iicw    s-  lion!    of    poetry    was   established,    of  mor,  espe<'ially  his  JwinA,     Amomr  tbe  prose 

wbi'"!i    t'i  '    toivrunni-rs   were    Friedricb    von  writers  of  the  17th  century  were  S.  von  Pufen- 

^p.  •  \k\'uA  in  H'.:{:i)  and  (ieorg  Budolf  Week-  dorf  in  political  philos«>pby,  Kei»ler( win •  wn»te 

lit- rl  n    (I'l'^J   l<'.."il),    the   lir^t    author  of  son-  in  Latin)  initstronimiy, and (o^ttfried  Arnold  in 

nr*-   iit   (J.iiiian.     Martin   Ojtitz  ( l''»'.i7-lti3lM  ecclesia.stical  history.     Among  writers  on  the- 

bcaTM.'  thf  l.a«ler  of  this  x-hoo],  wiii<*h  after  »»logy  and. ethics,  Spener,  the  founder  of  Prot- 

his  n:itiv«-  (••untry   was  ealUd   tbe  first   Sile-  e>tant  pietism,  takes  a  pri>niinent  jwisition.     In 

^i.m  v,]i<Mil.     llo  wr««te  the  lamruage  with  a  pbib>sophy  and  learning  Latin  continmHl  to  bo 

p'lrity  of  idioT.i  in  whii-h  be  rivalled  Luther,  the   sole   medium   of  literature;    and   Jakub 
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Hodim  (l.'>7.'>-in24),  the  gront  inystio,  stood  Kclnted  to  tho  latter  was  the  flcliool  of  IlaQi. 
for  a  Ion;;  time  aliiiust  uloiio  iu  tlie  use  of  the  to  which  boIonpMl  Lange,  Pjra,  Uz.  and  G<<z. 
wrnacuhir  tonpie.  until  tiie  latter  ]>urt  of  the  The  most  distiuf^isheil  of  the  fmvtA  4<f  iLj 
(cnlury,  when  LeihnUz  (Hi4U-17ir»)  and  Wolf  ,  whool  were  Kleist  (1715-'5!l),  anther  of  Cr- 
(l()7'.t-1754;  appeared.  C'hristian  Thomasius  scriptive  and  pictuivsqae  poctrj  in  the  mas- 
(Um.'>-1728),  the  able  jurist  and  pietistic  phi-  I  ner  of  Thomson  and  Pope,  and  Ramler  dTf^ 
luso])her  and  writer,  was  the  lirst,  in  his  lee-  i  ^t*4),  a  com|)Oser  of  odes,  and  the  fir>t  tomtro- 
tureri  at  Leipsic  and  afterward  at  llalle,  to  duce  the  lanjniape,  versification,  and  manacxi 
ftuhstitute  the  German  for  tlie  Latin  language  !  of  the  ancients  into  GemnanT.  GWim  ilTI^ 
as  tlie  medium  of  instruction.  He  was  also  1808),  the  celebrated  fabuli^  and  port,  at  tine 
among  the  very  firnt  to  use  the  (ierman  Ian-  a  follower  of  Bodmer,  gathered  a  knt^  «tf 
guage  in  his  writings,  and  estahli>hed  the  first  ■  writers  around  bim,  and  exercitfed  ftir  at<«: 
Cierman  learned  periodical  in  Leipsic  (16^8-  40  years  a  considerable  influence  un  Ocf- 
'iK)).  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  lay  a  scientific  man  poetry ;  but  his  fame  was  diminished  br 
basis  for  the  study  of  philoso])hy  in  Germany,  the  criticismB  of  Herder.  Salomon  (itr«orr  cf 
but  his  works  were  chietly  written  in  I^tin  .  ZQrieh  (1730-'87)  gained  in  his  time  a  li^ 
and  French.  TWtlf,  his  disciple,  shaped  the  n'puiation  as  a  writer  of  idyl^  but  Ilcn^ 
views  of  Leibnitz  into  a  comi)rehensive  system,  thinks  that  he  was  overrated  by  hi»  coLtmiio- 
and  ]>ublislied  his  works  in  the  (ierman  Ian-  raries.  Bodmer^spreati^o  was al«o  soon  bnikti 
guage. — Under  the  impulse  of  the  new  phiU»-  by  the  criticisms  c»f  Lesc«ing.  Of  greater  infls- 
sophical  ideas,  Germany  became  in  the  18th  cnce  than  anv  of  the  poets  as  yet  named  wrR 
Century  excited  on  the  subject  of  literature,  as  Ilagedorn  of  lIainburg<I708--54),  wlionrfalM* 
it  had  been  on  that  of  theology'  in  the  IGth.  and  songs  have  Immortalized  him  in  CienuiBj, 
The  17th  chjscd  Avith  the  foundati(>n  of  the  j  and  Albert  von  Haller  (17Ci8-^T7),  the  iHutn- 
Berlin  academy  by  Leibnitz  (1700).  The  gen-  .  ous  physiologist  and  savant,  who  was  renisii- 
oral  clamor  was  for  reform  in  education,  in  lit-  !  able  as  a  writer  of  descriptive  and  didartic 
erature,  and  stM>n  for  retorm  in  all  departments  poetry.  They  were  followed  by  Klofiicoei 
of  thought.  GottschedinLeipsic(1700-17C«),  (1724-1803),  whose  '"McMiah"  made  a  vn- 
laboring  in  the  same  direction  as  Thomasius,  found  impre-'^sion  npon  the  religii>U9  worw  ^-j 
exerted  himself  to  make  the  (ierman  language  its  mystic,  devout,  and  ruptnrons  faith,  «hi> 
tlie  Si»le  me<lium  of  instruction,  and  published  as  a  work  of  art  it  was  greatly  admired.  TU 
in  it  manuals  and  abridgments  of  philosophy  ,  fashionable  and  elegant  portion  of  luicicty  vai 
and  science.  He  advocated  the  classical  rules  ,  attracted  by  the  semi-Grecian.  semi-Pari««i 
of  i'omjiosition  of  I'acine  and  Corneille,  but  muse  of  Wieland  (1733-1818).  Bnt  it  vai  iv- 
aimcd  above  all  at  correctness.  His  views  served  for  Lessing  (1729-^81)  to  si ve  a  new  d- 
brought  liim  into  conflict  with  ]k)dmer  (1098-  rection  to  German  literature,  lie  did  iior  k 
Vx'-\)  and  Breitinger  of  Zurich  (1701-70),  what  Lather  had  done  for  tlie  Gemiaa  ha- 
who  were  admirers  of  Milton  and  rigidly  or-  guage.  He  established  a  new  school  of  crili- 
thodoxin  religion,  w*hile  Gottsched  was  friend-  ,  cism,  and  struck  a  final  blow  at  GaUie  iafi- 
]y  to  Voltaire.  They  carried  on  a  ]>apor  war  ence,  at  the  same  time  that  Frederick  At 
in  their  respective  journals,  until  at  length  Great  was  coquetting  with  the  French  paria 
many  who  had  rallied  round  (iottsched  became  His  tragedy  Emilia  Galotti^  his  comcdv  Jftsas 
disgusted  with  his  pedantry,  and  sei^arating  ton  Banih<lm^  and  his  philosophiciJ 
themselves  from  hhn,  establi>heil  a  periodical  Xnthan  der  Wti9e^  are  models  of  dj 
celebrated  in  German  literature  under  the  ,  i^om]>osition.  lie  exerted  a  powerfal  ii 
name  of  Bremer  Ihltri'ujf,  edited  by  Gartner  on  the  progress  of  the  German  drama  by  m- 
(1712-'U1),  in  which  they  o])posed  their  former  folding  for  the  first  time  all  the  heantj,  vtoM; 
friend  ;  at  the  Siime  tiirie  they  formed  a  poeti-  and  originalitj'  of  Shakespeare  before  the  Cer- 
eal union  to  which  Hagcd(»rn  was  friendly,  al-  man  mind,  and  by  the  profoniidaBd  philiwifti 
thougli  lie  did  not  join  it,  but  wtiich  was  event-  cal  criticisms  in  his  2^ma/vryilf.  He  |i^ 
ually  joined  by  K]op>tork.  who  became  its  nounced  a  condemnatorr  Judgment  npea  il 
hero.  Among  the  contributor^  to  this  ji>urnal  foreign  models  except  Shakespeare  and  tht  ifr 
Were  Habener  (1714-'71),  a  ]>opular  satirist,  cients,  and  demonstrated  that  tlbe  fpirit  of  As 
of  a  correct  and  easy  ^tyle;  Zacharia  U720-  age  shrank  from  the  medieval  urnliiMi 
*77),  a  w Titer  of  ]>oetry  in  imitation  of  Tope's  of  epic  poetry,  and  desired  literature  ta 
"  Kape  of  the  Lock;*'  (iellert  (17ir)-*010,  u    its  own  atirring  energies^  as  the  drama 


famous  fabuli>t;  Ka^tner,  the  poet  and  mathe-  .  can  do.     Most  celebrated  among  the  ■*■? 

iiiatician;  (iiseke:  Joliann  Klias  Srblegel.  dra-  literary  publications  which  were  identified  win 

iiiati>t,  and  .lohann  A<loIpij   SchUgel  (1721-  Lessing^s  critical  labors  was  a  periodical  (Zi^ 

*i'o>.  poet;   Fuchs  Cramer.  Kbort,  tran>lator  rntnrhriffe)  which  he   fonaded  la  BcrSa  a 

nf  Y<»uiiL''s   '' Nigtit   Tbouj.'^Iits"  and   si'veral  1750,  in  coignnction  with  Xicolai  (ITS^-lSlIk 

oTliers.     The  journal  was  printed  in  I>remen,  the  publisher  and  anthor.     Leanig  vas  tht 

iiiit  the  pov.'ts  residrd  for  some  time  at  Lei]>sic,  master  spirit  of  thi8  pnblicatioo,  aoS  the pBa- 

>\  iii-mv  tliey  adopti-d  the  name  of  the  second  cipal  contributor  nest  to  himself  was  hiitlMl 

SiixMii  <;<  lioiil.  wliilc  the  tnllowers  (»f  B<Mlmer  Moses  Mendelitsohn  (lT29-*86).     Both  Skf* 

{^t(  Zuricii)  :>tyK-<]  tliei:i-elv<.-<i  the  ."rw  i>s  >chool.  sto^'k  and  Wieland  were  critirtoed  in  that  pm- 
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clical,  ftTnl  it  wn»  the  first  to  discover  the  qnainted  with  ITcnlor  and  other  poets,  bnt 
inorit  of  Winrkohnann  the  archucolo^ist,  of  kecpiojr  himself  aloof  from  all  unions  and  par- 
llamann  tlie  mystic  philosopher,  and  the  phi-  \  ties,  came  forwanl  in  1773  with  Gotz  ton  Ber- 


losophiral  <;oniiis  of  Kant,  althoii;?h  at  that 
tinit'  he  lind  only  written  some  short  treatises. 
Sljortl  V  after  the  commencement  of  the  Litera- 


lirhingen^  which  was  greeted  as  the  commcneo- 
ment  of  an  entirely  new  period  in  Gennan 
dramatic  literature.     In  1774  appeared   IfVr- 


tnr->r'nt\\  a  new  intlnent^e  was  infused  into  tlie  ther^n  Leiden,    The  reformatory  period  of  liter- 

litvTarvworldhv  Herder  (1744-180:}),  who  while  :  atnro  was  now  over.     The  revolution  had  set 

at  Koniu'^hoiL'  became  aci|uainted  with  Hamann  in,  or  the  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode,  as  it  was 

and  Kant,  and  who  was  known  as  a  scholar  as  called  atYer  a  drama  of  that  nnme  by  Klin^^er 

early  n>  17'J2.     He  hroujrht  to  hear  upon  lit-  (1753-1881),    whose    hiph-wrouj^ht    tragedies 

eratun«   an  almost   universal   kn«>wli.Mijre,  the  and  novels,  as  well  as  the  writinjrs  of  Sehu- 

Ktudy  <»f  the  pov'ts  of  all  nations,  an  intimate  hart  (173i)-'yi),  Ileinse  (died  in  1H03),  Lenz 

ac«|uaiutanci'  with   Hel»rew,  (Ireek,  and  Latin  (I7oO-'y2),   and    Muller    (1750-182o),    reflect 

writing'-:,  and  ahove  all  a  cosmopolitan  humani-  most  forcibly  the   excitement  of   this  epoch, 

tarlan  spirit,  uhirli,  toj^,*thcr  with  his  poetical  i  In  the  mean  time   Schiller  (1751)-18<)5)  pro- 


p.*niuN  manifo'^te<l  itsi-lf  most  suiTLrcstively  in  i  duccd  his  Rdnher^  followed  by  Fieneo  and  Ca- 
the  cnnvninir  work  of  his  life,  Idem  zur  Phi-  haU  und  Liehe,  These  impassioned  tra<redics 
l/fMop/iif'  drr  (r'tHrhichte  dcr  A/eitArhhcit.  He  jrave  a  new  impetus  to  the  literary  excitement, 
contrihiiti'd  ]>owL'rt'ully  t<v  promote  the  study  j  Wis  J  Jon  Cnrlos^  however  (1784),  shows  preat- 
of  orioMtal  puctry.  and  was  the  first  to  call  at-  ^  er  nKKleration,  and  opens  a  lonj?  8i.*ries  of 
tiMition  to  tin*  beauty  of  the  ancient  popular  I  tragedies  in  which  the  highest  aspirations  for 
8  »nir*i  *»f  diir«nnt  nations,  and  particnlarlv  of  i  libertv  and  humanitv  are  interwoven  with  his- 
hi<i  own.  AuoiIkt  ;:reat  impuNe  wa** pivcn  by  torical  associations,  expresse<l  in  lanpuapo  of 
AViiH'kilrnann  ( i717-'t'»*^i.  His  cxatninations  tlie  most  classical  purity.  Hut  it  was  only 
of  tho  n'Mi,iin>^  of  an»-icnt  art  and  his  writinps  at\er  Schiller's  union  with  (ioethe  (1705)  that 
luoditiiil  :tll  the  old  theories  of  the  beautiful;  by  their  ccmibined  labors  (German  literature 
an«l  by  hisetVnrts  <-onibined  with  tho.se  of  Les-  was  brought  to  that  classical  perfection  which, 
siuir,  \vlnKe  celebrated  work  Lnokoon  was  eli-  from  a  purely  national,  has  since  piven  to  it  a 
cited  l»y  Winekelinann's  suirift-^tion"*,  the  spirit  universid  influence.  Schiller,  by  his  enthusias- 
<»r*  art.  antl  poetry  was  brought  back  to  the  tic  and  sympathetic  eloquence  and  tenderness, 
jrcnniin-  and  simple  taste  of  the  Greeks.  :  became  the  favorite  of  the  people;  and  (Joethe, 
llevne,  the  areornplished  critic  and  commenta-  with  his  manv-sided  intellect  an<l  boundless 
t«»r,  ]>ropoun<hMl  tin*  theories  of  Winckelmann  sen-iibilities,  controlled  by  a  stronjc  will,  en- 
at  (iottini'i-n,  then  the  mo>t  l>rilliant  universi-  ■  cased  in  a  body  of  exul>erant  health,  and  dis<'i- 
ty  y)i  (nTMiany.  The  younp  men  there  became  plined  by  an  all-emliracinp  culture  and  knowl- 
dev'ply  iinpre^sod  with  the  new  theories,  and,  edpe,  became  the  acknowledged  soverei^rn  of 
umler  the  inliueiice  «)f  the  reforms  which  were  (Jerman  literature.-  -While  this  poMen  era  of 
then  initiated  in  reliirion,  ])hilosopliy,  literature,  letters  was  in  a  preat  measure  accelerated  by 
art,  and  c«liication — in  almost  all  departments  the  pliih>'4ophic  spirit  of  the  ajre  which  had 
of  thouirht  and  life — tonnde«l  in  1 770  the  Mn-  ]>rompted  the  labors  of  Lessini;  anil  the  other 
B*'niilmnmi>'h,  a  literary  Journal,  an<l  not  long  reformer**,  that  spirit  itself  trathered  stren^^h 
afterward  a  poetical  union  known  as  the  ftnt-  :  from  the  li^rht  which  it  ditfu^ed.  and  in  rapid 
tin'jer  Dit'/tt> rf'H/nf,  or  /Liinhund.  Kh>pstock  succession  irave  birtli  to  Kant  (17-4-1804), 
l>e<'aine  the  leader  an«l  nnwlel  of  these  enihusi-  Fichte  (17<)'2-18I4»,  llejrel  ( 177<»-I''^3n,  and 
aatic  youths,  whose  aim  was  to  pive  a  new  ,  Schellinjr  ( 1775-1854).  Lessin*:.  especially  by 
stimulus  to  ]M)etie  einulation,  and  to  oppose  hi<«  comprehensive  e<>ay  on  the  ^'FMucntion 
ti)  conventional  tlieories  a  school  of  j)oetry  of  the  Human  Ha<*e,"  Herder.  M«>ses  Mendels- 
f«>unde'l  upon  the  inspirations  of  penius  and  sobn.  and  Hamann  are  philosophical  writers 
Iriinaiiitv.  Atnonir  tin*  menil)ers  of  the  union  of  jjreat  eminence.  In  a  popular  style  wrote 
Were  I>;irL'cr  ( 17i*<-''.»l).  the  author  <»f  Lenore  Emrel,  the  authi>r  «>f  Lorrm  Sttirl\  and  the 
anil  other  \\'\\>\  and  pictnrest]ue  ballads  and  psycholo;;ical  novels  of  Jacol»i  are  amtmi;  the 
sonars;  \'<'->«  17"»  I  l'^*J<'»),  one  «>f  the  most  learn-  mo-^t  supirestive  of  German  prose  writinp". 
cd  an«l  elo  pient  philojou'ists  of  iii**  day,  im-  Anion;*  other  prose  writers  are  Keinlndd  and 
iiit>rt.iliz»'l  l»y  his  tran<]ations  of  Homer  and  Harth;  Alexander  Gottlieb  Hauimrarten.  iren- 
\'ir;:il.  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  l»est  <ier-  erally  consi<lered  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
man  i«!si^  \  L^iis,  i;  Holtv  ( 1748-177»»).  who«;e  a»>theti<"i  (in  Ijitin);  Meier,  the  (ierman  inter- 
snnu's  ^^ came  exeeedinL'ly  popular;  the  two  prefer  of  his  theories;  and  Sulzer,  wh»»  wrote 
StoliuT^'s  wiio  <ooperated  with  Vtw-i  in  fa-  on  the  sjime  science.  Abbt,  Garve,  Liscow, 
iniliari/in::  the  (ieriiians  with  tlie  ancients  and  the  philosopher  and  elepint  fabulist,  Lavater 
wli«»  excfjl.il  in  varinn-i  kinds  <tf  metrical  com-  the  physiojrnomist,  his  friend  Zimmennann, 
pi'-ition  ;  (  hnnlius.  Miller.  Hahn.  Tramer,  (iot-  and  his  sar«'»istic  and  polisheil  opponent  I.ich- 
ter.  and  l>nje.  A  L'enial  poet  of  this  period  was  tenber;;;  the  historians  I)ohm.M»»ser,  SclinVkh, 
rtetfel  I  IT'.''  l^oJM,  whom  it  wonM  be  ditlicult  Schlozer,  and  Heck;  Spitiler,  the  celebrated 
t«»  class  witii  any  ]»articular  school,  (ntethe  (iottiniren  historian ;  Mt>sheim,  the  ecclesiasti- 
(174*J-l'<  >.'),  already  known  to  fame,  and  ac-    cal  hi^torian ;  Johannes  von  MQller,  the  his- 
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e<lition  of  the  Kihehingen^  did  much  to  pro- 
mote a  love  for  the  Htudy  of  the  old  Ciennan 
dialects  and  the  p(K*try  connected  with  them. 
The  brothers  Willreim  and  Jakob  Grimm  are 
the  more  immediate  founders  of  this  new 
branch  of  plnlolo«ri('al  and  poetical  investiga- 
tion. Henecke,  Lachmann,  and  Simrock  la- 
bored in  the  same  direction,  and  more  recent- 
ly Moritz  Haupt ;  also  Franz  Pfeiter,  Oskar 
Schade.  Zarncke,  Holtzmann,  Hoffmann  von 
Fuller>Ieben,  Bartsch,  &c. — The  (rerman  war 
of  in<le])endence  against  Na{M>leon  I.  produced 
Bfime  striking  patriotic  songs  from  Prof.  Arndt 
of  Bonn  (ITCy-lHGO),  and  Theodor  KOmer 
(1791-lMi:j),  the  gallant  soldier-poet,  and  au- 
thor oi Lfier  iinJ  S^'hccrt  ("  Lyre  and  Sword  "). 
8orne  of  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  romantic 
school  whom  we  have  named  aNo  became  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patriotic  effusions,  espe- 
cially Schenkendorf  and  Stagemann.  Wilhelm 
Miiller  of  Dessau  (17U4-1827),  author  of  the 
admirable  (irierheullrdcr^  may  be  classed 
among  patriotic  poets.  The  maiden  efforts 
of  Frie<lrich  Pwuckert  (ITSlMHfiO),  one  of  the 
best  lyrical  and  didactic  poets  of  Germany, 
and  celebrate<l  as  much  for  his  imitaticms  of 
troubadour  songs  as  for  his  versi<ms  of  ori- 
ental poetry,  were  also  inspired  by  the  war 
against  the  French.  Another  who  came  for- 
ward as  a  champion  of  national  independence 
was  Uhland  (1787-1802),  the  chieftain  of  the 
modern  Swabian  school,  an<l  one  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  Germany.  Stuttgart,  the  seat 
of  the  trreat  publishing  house  of  Cotta  and 
of  the  critic  Wolf;rang  Men/A'l,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  this  school,  llebel  (17r>a-1826), 
whose  Alemannhche  GcdirhU  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  (r(>otlie.  belonged  to  it  by  the  Swabian 
dialect  an<l  spirit  of  his  songs,  although  he  Hved 
ut  an  earlier  period.  An  eminent  lyrical  poet 
of  this  school  was  .Tustinus  Kerner.  Gustav 
Schwab,  Ptizer,  the  critic  and  historian,  Karl 
Mayer,  and  Miirike,  all  belong  more  or  less 
to  the  Swabian  school.  A  new  direction  was 
piven  to  literary  a<'tivity  by  the  political  excite- 
ment imme<liately  prece<ling  and  succeeding 
the  French  revolution  of  lrt;jn.  Ludwig  Borne 
(l78r,-lS37)  and  Ileinrich  Heine  (1800-1851)) 
are  refirarded  as  its  heralds,  the  former  by  his 

{)angent  and  comprehensive  political  satires,  the 
tttter  by  his  keen  in-^iglit  and  i»eculiar  lyrical 
fTonius.  Heine  exercise<l  a  wide  inJluencc  in  the 
literary  world.  As  a  poet,  he  had  a  peculiar 
Ifift  of  uniting  the  tragic  ami  comic  in  a  feli- 
citous an<l  racy  manner,  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  a  new  school  of  authors  who  stvled 
themselves  "Young  Germany,"  but  who  par- 
lor »k  mu<*li  less  of  Heine's  poetical  gif\s  than 
of  his  politii'al  sympathies.  Karl  Gutzkow 
(Twrn  in  \^\\)  was  the  head  of  this  school. 
llo  is  the  author  of  Die  Hitter  torn  GeisU  and 
Zauhrnr  rou  Uom,  and  of  many  other  novels, 
and  several  dramas.  The  other  principal  rep- 
resentatives of  "Young  Germany''  are  Ilein- 
rich Laube  (born  in  18oi;),  (Itistav  KQhnc 
(1800),  an<l  Theodor  Mundt  (1808).     An  emi- 


nent author  of  this  period  is  Baron  Sternberg 
(1806),  author  of  Diane  and  Paul,  and  of  many 
other  works  which  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  his  country. 
Another  famous  writer  and  amateor  liberal 
politician  of  this  class  is  Prince  PQcklef-Muskau 
(1785-1871),  author  of  liriefe  eine9  Ver»torbe- 
nen^  and  of  other  pi(piant  books.  The  taste  for 
novels  of  a  political  and  social  tendency  has  been 
characteristic  of  (rerman  writers  since  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  novels  of  Gntzkow, 
I^ube,  and  many  other  contemporary  Ger- 
man writers,  all  belong  U)  this  category,  while 
Gustav  Frey tag  has  gained  a  high  repotation  by 
several  excellent  novels,  among  which  the  best 
known  is  Soil  und  Hnhen  (**  Debit  and  Cred- 
it'*). The  line  of  historical  novelists  was 
opened  by  Meissner  (1753-1807);  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Karoline  v(m  Hchler  (1769-1848), 
Tromlitz  (Von  Witzleben,  1773-1839),  Van 
der  Velde  (1779-1824),  Karl  Spindler  (1796- 
1855),  author  of  Der  Judc,  Der  Bastard,  and 
other  novels,  which  enjoved  great  jMipularitv ; 
RelLstab,  Storch,  Rau,  and  Koenig  (1790-1869), 
author  of  Die  Clubi»ten  in  Maim  (1847). 
Herneck  or  Hernd  von  (luseck  (born  in  1803), 
MQggo  (1806-'61),  author  of  Touuaint  and 
other  excellent  novels,  Kdhne  and  Heller 
(1813-^71),  are  all  contributors  to  this  class 
of  novels.  Here  belong  also  the  semi-histori- 
cal novels  of  Louise  Mohlbach  (Mme.  Mundt, 
1814-'73),  which  have  enjoye<l  a  very  wide 
pojiularity,  but  arc  not  entitled  to  high  rank 
either  from  a  literary  point  of  \'1eir  or  as  in- 
terpreters of  hist(»ry.  A  far  higher  merit  must 
be  awarded  to  Zschokke  (1771-1848),  one  of 
the  best  (lerman  prose  writers  of  recent  times, 
author  of  many  excellent  historical  and  ro- 
mantic works,  and  of  Stunden  der  Andaeht,  a 
religious  work,  whi<'h  has  passed  through 
many  editions.  Ileinrich  Stetfens,  the  Nor- 
wegian philosopher  and  naturalist  (1773-1845), 
wrote  Cierman  novels  based  ujMm  Scandinavian 
history,  which  are  replete  with  interest.  An- 
other historical  novelist  is  Wilhelm  Haring, 
known  bv  the  pscudonvme  of  Wilibald  Alexis 
(1797-1871),  who  imitated  so  skilfully  the 
manner  and  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that 
several  of  his  works  were  translated  into  for- 
eign lanpiages  and  passed  for  some  time  as  the 
pnHlucti<ms  of  the  great  Knglish  romancer. 
The  most  famous  of  the  kind  is  **  Walladmor.'' 
Hautf,  a  genial  novelist,  whose  LiehtenMein 
takes  high  rank  among  historical  romances; 
Clauren,  a  licentious  writer,  but  one  wIkho 
novels  have  been  read  extensivelv;  and  Hack- 
lander,  the  author  of  Siddatenhhen^  Handel 
vnd  Wandel,  and  many  other  W(»rks,  and  the 
founder  and  conduct<ir  of  the  widely  known 
journal  t'eher  Land  ttud  Meer,  may  be  men- 
tioned here;  als4>  Herthold  Auerbach  (1812), 
who  attracted  immediate  attention  by  his  first 
work,  Sehtrarzirdlder  Ihrfgeschiehten,  and  has 
since  taken  his  place  among  the  leaders  of 
(rerman  fiction,  his  novel  A^ifder  Hvhe  ha\ing 
gained  a  very  wide  reputation  in  Germany, 
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England,  and  Aniericn,  which  has  been  m- 
ore&sc'd  by  his  later  works.  Among  German 
novoliiits  of  the  last  decade  whose  works  pos- 
sess permanent  value,  the  leading  place  is  un- 
doubtedly occupied  by  Friedricli  Spielhngen, 
whose  ProhUmatische  Natureu^  J^urch  yacht 
zum  Licht^  Hammer  vnd  Amhou^  and  other 
works,  enjoy  a  great  popularity  and  high  es- 
teem, lieinrich  Laube,  Alfred  Aleissner  (a 
grandson  of  the  historical  novelist),  Max  King, 
Edmund  Ilocfer,  Fanny  Lewald,  Levin  Schllck- 
ing,  Karl  von  Iloltei,  and  others,  have  been 
prolific  contributors  to  the  recent  literature  of 
liction.  Eugenie  John,  best  known  under  the 
nom  de  jylume  of  E.  Marlitt,  has  written  several 
excellent  novels,  among  which  QoldelM  (18G6), 
Das  Geheimniits  der  alten  Alamaell  (1807),  and 
Ixeichttfjrajin  Gisela  (180U)  have  been  excep- 
tionally popular,  and  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Paul  lloyse  is  another  contemporary 
novelist  whose  works  have  attained  and  de- 
served much  success. — Among  tiie  poets  who 
have  expressed  liberal  political  tendencies  with 
most  point  are  Ilotfmann  von  Fullersleben,  the 
author  of  Unpolit'incJie  Lieder;  Ilerwegh,  au- 
thor of  Gedichte  dues  Lchendi^en  ;  Dingelstedt, 
author  of  Liedtr  eincs  koamopolitittchen  XacJit- 
icdehtera ;  Prutz  (born  in  1810),  Kinkel  (1815), 
and  Freiligrath.  Among  other  recent  poets 
who  have  acquired  some  eminence  are  Grabbe, 
Gottschall,  Emanuel  (ieibel,  Redwitz,  Paul 
Ileyse,  Wolfgang  M Oiler,  Max  Waldau,  Gerokt, 
Bodenstedt  (cRpecially  distinguished  for  his 
versions  (if  Persian  poetry),  Rottger,  Simrock, 
Kuglcr,  Keller,  Schefor,  and  Hammer,  many 
of  whom  excel  in  ballads  and  songs  after  the 
style  of  the  Swabian  school.  A  circle  of  poets 
in  Vienna  cluster  round  AnastasiusGrfln  (Count 
Auersperg),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Austria, 
author  of  Spazierfjdnfje  eincs  Wiener  Foeten^ 
Schvtt^  Ihyr  leUte  Uitter^  &c,  Lcnau  and  Karl 
Reck  were  tiie  i)rinci[ml  and  most  gitted  of  his 
followers.  Alfred  Meissner  and  Moritz  Ilart- 
mann  belong  to  this  school.  A  few  other  names 
of  writers  who  have  acquired  a  passing  reputa- 
tion by  attractive  or  melodious  verses  might 
bo  added  here;  but  during  the  past  decade 
no  really  great  poet,  whose  fame  is  likely  to  be 
lasting,  has  appeared  in  (4enimny.  The  war 
against  France  in  lS7o  called  forth,  it  is  true, 
many  national  and  martial  lyrics,  among  the 
best  of  whicli  were  several  by  Freiligrath  and 
Geibel,  as  well  as  some  stirring  songs  by  the 
newer  writers  (Jottschall,  (Crosse,  Rittershous, 
and  Jensen.  Several  of  those  named  in  the 
list  of  recent  poets  given  above  also  produced 
noteworthy  war  lyrics.  iJie  Wacht  am  JRhein^ 
written  long  before  (about  1840)  by  Schneck- 
enl»nrger,  became  the  popular  war  song  of  the 
armies  of  1870;  but  its  literary  worth  was 
small  com])ared  with  many  others  of  the  na- 
tional poems  j>ublished  during  the  period  of  its 
]>opularity. — Dramatic  literature  has  also  fallen 
from  the  higli  estate  which  it  had  reached 
tlirongh  LossinL'.  (Jrethe,  and  Schiller.  Gors- 
tenberg   (17;i7-lHL>:;j   was   the  author  of  the 
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high-wrongbt  trnpedj  UgoUno^  noticeaUt 
for  its  extravagance.     Among  hi»  conki 
raries  were  some    excellent  dramatic 
poets,  OS  Cronegk,  I^isewilz,  Vei*€,  Ac 
land  (1759-1814),  in  a  loofr  aeries  of  pU 
tlected  the  life  of  respectable  people  of  the 
die  classes ;  they  are  eminently  moral  in 
tone,  but  long  and  heavy.     Werner  1 1 768-! 
l>ecumo  the  founder  of  the  so-called  t 
fate  (SehiehtaUtragOdie)  by  Lis  fiiece  raj 
VierundxttafiiiffBte  J^ebru4ir,    The  imitiwv 
his  extravagant  style  are  Mollner  <1774-; 
in  his  Schuldy  Ilowald  (1778-1845)  in  hit 
and  Grillparzer  (1790-1872)  in  Lis  AUm 
Kotzebue  (1701-1819)  succeeded       ol 
a  higher  popularity  than  all  Lis  cvu 
playwrights.    His  furte  was  in  cvukicv*. 
wrote  more  than  200  play Sy  some  of  which 
been  adapted  t4)  the  English  and  FrcDfi 
>[(inch-Bellingbau8en  {nom  de  plume^  ¥ 
Halm)  has  written  iin  excellent  d        w 
A^hn  der  WildnisB^  a  national   trii^cvv. 
Feeh  ter  ton  Ua  ten  n  a,  and  ut  her  v  oris  a. 
Kichendortf,  Julius  Mosen,  Gutzkow,  j 
liebbel,  Griepenkerl,  Pmtz;  and   hneu 
have  all  cultivated  dramatic  literature.    ( 
lotte   Birch-Pfeifer    (1800-'Gh)    drsmatiz 
great  n amber  of  stories.    Karl  Imme 
longs  to  a  higher  class  of  dranuitists;  i      ( 
A  UxU,  and  his  mythical  play  J/rr/ia,  ^      i 
of  his  tragedies  and  comc^ie»,  are 
reading  plays,  but  they  are  not  well 
the  stage.    M.  Hecr^s  itrventee  is  ako« 
of  high  poetical  merit.     lianpacL  (IT 
was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  Ciei 
tists.    Eduard  Duller  (ISOd-'SS)  m ra«« 
historical  dramas.      The  comedies  nk 
lander,  and  particularly  of  Beiwdix, 
considerable  ability;  and  amoi      o      r 
of  comedy  are  Feldmann,  '^op] 
kow,  Gustav  Freytag;  and  l)«i 
Ileyse,  Wilhelm'  Jordan.    Kx      , 
Weilen,  TV il brand t,  GuetaT  Tuh  ] 
Schauffert  are  among  tLe  more  t 
of  the  very  recent  dramatiata.     I 
works  are  many  of  positive  exeel 
none  for  which  it  ia  posrihle  tv  ■■« 
enduring  fame. — Belles-lettrsi^  on 
have  in  recent  years  fallen  into « 
significance  in  Germany.     The 
minds  no  longer  devote  thcaMfea««v  te 
and  dramatic  literature,  hot  to  the 
tion  of  the  spheres  cf  science 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  (lT6ft- 
powerful  impulse  to  almost  i      uvp 
of  knowled^  by  his  ^^Cosna 
'^  Views  of  Nature,'^  and  the 
tivencss  of  his  labors.     While 
epoch  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
nnotlier  great  movement  wab 
torical  researches  by  Niebnhr  ^  -  ■  ■•• 
illustrious  hiatorisn  of  ancient 
(1776-18A1X  the  vip>roaa  i 
nent  of  universal  his*       '.  » 
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with  political  and  commeroial  relations ;  Raa- 
mer  (1781-1878),  the  historian  of  the  Hohen- 
ataafen  ;  I^eopold  von  Ranke  (1795),  whose 
labor.')  embrace  a  vast  field  of  modem  history ; 
Dahlmann  (1785-1800),  the  Gennan  Gaiiot, 
author  of  ^^  Sources  of  German  History,^'  and 
the  historian  of  Denmark  and  of  the  English 
and  French  revolutions;  and  Gervinus  (1805- 
^71),  the  historian  of  Gurmun  literature,  Shake- 
spearian critic,  and  author  of  the  great  history 
of  the  19th  century.  Hero  may  be  mentioned 
also  Rotteck  (1775-1840),  whose  excellent  oni- 
versal  history  has  been  very  popular  on  account 
of  its  liberal  political  views,  and  Weber,  the 
author  of  several  universal  histories.  While 
Niobuhr  introduced  a  profounder  method  in 
the  study  of  early  Roman  history,  Bunaen, 
l^psius,  and  others  made  discoveries  in  Egyp- 
tian and  oriental  antiquities,  and  a  third  im- 
pulse proceeded  from  the  active  researches  in 
the  field  of  classical  arohsBology  and  philology. 
These  combined  influences  are  more  or  less 
manifest  in  the  labors  in  ancient  history  of 
Bockh,  Karl  Otfried  Mailer,  Duncker,  Droysen, 
Hommsen,  KortQm,  Adolph  Schmidt,  Plaaa, 
Wachsrauth.  Tittmann,  Flathe,  Manso,  Abeken, 
Sehwogler.  E.  Curtius,  Lassen,  Jahn,  Hermann, 
Tenfl'el,  and  Movers.  In  the  special  study  of 
8an!*krit  Koth,  Bolitlinjrk,  Benfey,  Fick,  A. 
Weber,  anrl  others  have  won  distinction.  The 
history  of  tlie  middle  a;?e8  has  been  treated  by 
KQIis,  Rehm,  and  Wilken,  and  more  especially 
by  Leo,  Hammer,  Fallmerayer,  Aschbach,  Lai>- 
penlierg,  Dahlmann,  Schilfer,  Rdpell,  Kriegk, 
and  (rrejrorovius.  Various  brancnes  of  orien- 
tal history  and  literature  have  been  actively 
explore*!  bv  Josi^ph  von  Ilammer-Purgstall, 
FlQ;;ol,  Plath,  Kadolotf,  Ewald,  and  N51- 
deke.  Among  writers  on  modern  history  are 
Dohm,  Saalfeld,  Bolau,  MOnnich,  llAnsser,  and 
Treitst'hke.  The  humanitarian  and  cosmopoli- 
tan direction  given  to  historical  studies  by  the 
writers  and  philosophers  of  the  18th  and  19tb 
centuries,  and  especially  by  Herder  and  Kant, 
is  manifest  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  views 
which  Rotteck,  and  chiefly  Schlosser,  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  labors,  as  well  as  in  many 
works  on  particular  sections  and  occupations 
of  the  people.  Tliis  has  culminated  in  what 
may  l>e  designated  as  a  new  science,  which  the 
Germans  call  CnlturgenehichU,  i.  ^.,  a  history 
which  treats  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  social, 
and  politico-economical,  as  well  as  political  de- 
velopment of  the  people.  Am(mg  the  principal 
laborers  in  this  now  sphere  of  investigation  are 
Wachsmuth  ( 1 78-4-1  SOti),  awihov  of  EuropdUthe 
Sittfnge4''hichte  and  of  Allgemeins  Cnltnrae^ 
Mrhi^hU  ;  Scherr,  author  of  (rf^rhirhte  dettUeier 
Odtur  \ind  Sittr  :  Klemm  n802-.'69),  author 
of  AUg^mrine  ('nJturtjfnehirhte  der  Mensek- 
heit,  and  of  Allijemeine  CuItunriMienehqft ;  and 
llenne-am-Kliyn,  author  of  Cntturgesehiehts 
der  nnteren  Zfit.  The  same  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  the  practical  realities  of  life  extends  over 
many  other  departments  of  literature  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  most  strongly  expressed  in  recent 


biographies  and  aotobiographiea,  mp^iJiy  In 
that  of  Perthes.  A  more  physiologic  method 
in  these  branchea  of  investigation  has  been 
adopted  by  Riehl  in  his  Naturge$ehiehte  dm 
Volk$  alt  Omndlage  einer  deutaihen  SoHalp^ 
litik.  The  literature  of  travels  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  Johann  Georg  Adam  (orster,. 
commonly  called  Georg  ForBter(1754-*04),  who' 
accompanied  Oook  on  his  second  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  who,  in  Alexander  von  Hnm- 
boldt's  opinion,  inangnrated  a  new  era  of  ■oi- 
entific  voyages.  A  still  more  powerful  im- 
pulse was  given  by  Humboldt  himself,  by  hia 
Pavels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America, 
and  in  central  Asia.  The  travels  of  Dchten- 
stein  (1780-1857)  in  southern  Africa  were  of 
great  scientific  importance.  The  travels  of 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied  (178i-1867)  fur- 
nished valuable  additions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  and  ethnology  of  Braxil 
and  the  United  States.  The  explorations  of 
Martins  (1794-1868)  in  Brazil  are  imporUnt 
for  the  studies  of  botany,  ethnology,  geography, 
and  sUtistics.  POppig  (1 707-1 8«8)  visited 
Chili,  Pern,  and  the  river  Amazon.  Among 
the  other  explorers  of  South  America  are 
Burmeister  (born  1807),  who  travelled  mora 
particularly  in  Brazil,  and  Johann  Jakob  von 
Tschudi  (1818),  a  relative  of  Friedrich  von 
Tschudi,  author  of  Dot  ThierUhen  in  der  AU 

Cioelt,  and  an  active  traveller,  especially  in 
Q.  Sir  Robert  Ilennann  Schomburgk  (1 804- 
*05X  a  German  by  birth,  but  employed  in  the 
service  of  tlie  British  government,  travelled  in 
British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  Hayti,  Ac.  Hia 
works  were  published  in  German  by  his  broth- 
er. Otto  Shomburgk  (1810.*57).  Another 
brother,  Moritz  Richard  Schombnrgk,  travel- 
led in  British  Guiana  at  the  expense  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  afterward  in  Australia  in 
company  witli  a  fourth  brother,  Julius  84*hom- 
burgk.  The  East  has  been  visited  by  G.  H. 
von  Schubert  (1780-1860),  especially  Etrypt, 
Palestine,  and  Greece,  and  by  Seetzen  (1767- 
1811),  whose  BeUen  dttrch  Sffrien^  Paldstina^ 
die  Trane-Jordan-Ldnder^  Arahin  Petrda  und 
UnterAgypten^  were  e<lited  by  F.  Knise.  Mina- 
toli  (1772-1846)  wrote  on  his  travels  to  Upper 
Egypt  Rappell  (bora  1794)  explored  NaUa, 
Kordofan,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  is  best  known 
by  his  travels  in  Abyssinia.  The  moat  eminent 
writers  on  Egypt  are  I^fmius,  Bmgsch,  Baron 
Bnnsen,  Ebera,  Damiehen,  and  Lauth.  The 
historian  Raumer  gave  graphic  descriptions  of 
his  travels  in  Venice,  England,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States;  and  Joseph  Russc^rger  (1803- 
*68)  wrote  comprehensively  on  hia  travels  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Venedey  (1805-- 
71)  gave  accounta  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  France.  Moritz  Wagner  (bora  1818) 
has  published  hia  travels  in  Algeria,  the  Can- 
casus,  Oolchia,  Persia,  and  Kurdistan,  and,  in 
coi^anction  with  his  companion  Scherzer,  in 
North  America  and  GoeU  Rica.  Froebel 
(bora  1806)  has  described  ''Seven  Yean*  Trav- 
els in  Central  America,  Northern  MazieOi  and 
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the  Far  West  of  the  United  States "  (Enjrlish 
edition,  1859).  Iluttncr  (born  1821)  has  written 
sketches  of  his  travels  in  Greece.  Friedrich 
Gerstaeker  (181 6-' 72)  is  the  author  of  many 
entertaining  and  humorons  descriptions  of 
travels,  especially  in  tlio  new  world.  Another 
pleasing  narrator  of  his  journeys  is  Mundt.  A 
voluminous  writer  of  travels  is  the  tourist  Kohl 
(bom  1808).  Ida  Pfeiffer  (1797-1858)  showed 
herself  a  most  intrepid  and  indefatifrable  tourist 
and  valuable  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  (lermany  has  also  given  birth  to  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  recent  explorers  of  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,  as  Gtitzlatl'  in  China, 
JSiebold  in  Japan,  Barth,  Vogel,  Nachtigall, 
Gerhard  Hohlfs,  and  Heuglin  in  Africa,  the 
brothers  Schlagintweit  in  central  Asia,  Bastian 
in  S.  £.  Asia,  and  Loichhardt  in  Australia. — 
We  complete  this  sketch  by  a  list  of  eminent 
men  (mostly  living)  in  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  learning,  including  some  names  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  the  natural  sciences: 
Burmeister,  Ule,  Johann  Mtlller,  Carus,  Ross- 
massler,  Dove,  Giebel,  Masius,  Valentin,  Mole- 
schott,  BQcliner,  Vogt>  Oken,  Virehow,  Bur- 
dach,  Schleidon,  Bernhard  (Jotta,  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Leopold  von  Buch,  Endlicher,  Mar- 
tius,  Naurnann,  Bischott*  Liebig,  Bunsen,  Kirch- 
hotf,  Kopp,  Poggendorff,  Rose,  Erdmann,  Gme- 
lin,'W6hler,  Wackenroder,  Gehler,  Vogel,  Mit- 
scherlich,  Pringsheim,  Schodler,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  Fechner,  O.  Schmidt,  F.  Cohn,  Rei- 
chenbach,  linger,  Weber,  Mold,  Steinheil, 
Ran,  Pietschmann,  Reich,  Ilagen,  Lang,  Karl, 
Schrauf,  Wundt,  II.  Grassmann,  Ilallier,  Kom- 
mer,  Mann,  Ilartung,  Gegenbaur,  FQrbinger, 
Hoffmann,  S.  Ilartmann,  llaeckel,  Volker,  Ra- 
melow,  Kupffer,  Winkler,  Kunth,  Fitzinger, 
Emmerling,  Fresenius,  Wagner,  Meissner,  Vom 
Rath,  Baumgartner,  Erdmann,  Ilofmann,  Kar- 
marsch,  WQrtz,  Zwick,  Otto,  Reis,  Robert 
Grassmann,  Zirkel,  G.  Hartw^ig,  Credner,  I*fatF. 
In  medicine  :  Johann  Mtiller,  K. '  Thiersch, 
Burdach,  Wagner,  Ehrenberg,  Hecker,  Carus, 
Bhisiua,  Froriep,  Schonlein,  Skoda,  Dietfen- 
bach,  Mitscherlich,  Romberg,  Weber,  Dondeni, 
A.  von  Grafe,  Virehow,  Steinthal,  Reich,  W. 
Roth,  Busch,  Ilaussmann,  Armbrecht,  Klebs, 
Nothna;rel  Schroder,  Steinbacher,  Kunze, 
FQrst,  Stilling.  In  astronomy  and  mathemat- 
ics :  Be>sel,  Encke,  Struve,  Madler,  Galle, 
(raus!»,  Lejeune-Dirirhlet,  Argelander,  Ileis, 
Schmidt,  Dionger,  Forster,  Schncht,  Gobel, 
Ofterdinger,  ZOlIner,  Greitfen stein,  K.  S.  Neu- 
mann, Mobius,  Weisbach,  II.  J.  Klein,  Volger, 
Bi:*chof.  In- military  science,  engineering,  ic. : 
Mowes,  Taubert,  Rebhann,  Ilngen,  Dittmer, 
Sclimitt,  Winkler,  Lieber,  Zastrow.  In  geog- 
raphy, ethnology,  statistics,  and  travels:  Carl 
Rittcr,  Daniel.  Wappaus,  Ungewitter,  Berghaus, 
IVtorinann,  Moller,  Stein,  Streit,  Ilnndtke, 
Lolier,  Hannier,  Haxthanscn,  Dieterici,  IlObner, 
Sydow,  Mollhausen,  Manch,  Mnnzinger,  Ilflgel, 
H<x»n,Scliweinfurth.  Scnipor.  Scemann,  Ziegler, 
Waitz,  Schmardiv,  Blan,  Berlepsoli,  Pauli,  Stie- 
ler,  Fritsch,  Stephan,  Stangl,  Rodenberg,  Stcin- 


thal,  Comeliofl,  I^angbanAi  Hftrtmami.  Ii  !■- 
tory  and  biography :  Wacbler,  Gfr6rer,  PoSa, 
Leo,  K.  A.  Menzel,  PreiiM«  Weber.  Prntz,  Vin- 
hagen  von  Ense,  Pertz,  K.  W.  Bteiinrr.  Zia- 
mennann,  Von  Rocban,  G.  Cartiua*  iKOam, 
Spiegel.  8.  Bauer,  Fessler,  "Wolff,  Jutt  Zm» 
Gratz,  Stockmar,  Honegger,  Grotefend,  Snakl 
Elze,  Ungewitter,  IlagenbAch.  K.  Meiid«fanki- 
Bartholdy,  Casfmri,  Kolb,  Uoltzendorff.  rkm» 
Rosenkranz,  Brandea,  Gentz,  Nitzwh.  BiimK 
StoHel,  F.  Amdt,  W.  MoUer,  Wsekcnifd. 
Sybel,  Kohlransch,  Caro.  In  the  hirtorr  n^ 
criticism  of  literature,  philosopbT.  art,  aiil  »> 
thetics:  Gervmua,  Vilmar,  Wackemagd  J«- 
lian  Schmidt,  Solser,  Boaterwek,  VMdM; 
Schweglcr,  Ruge,  Wolf,  Koberstein,  GUttcfaL 
Stern,  Schell,  Kreyssig,  Kara,  Lindan,  Canih^ 
Eye,  Stahr,  HanptmanD,  Else,  Meianer,  Ek^ 
Gervaia,  Eth^,  Wagner,  Zimmermaiuu  Bn^ 
J.  W.  O.  Richter,  I^per,  Scbaaler,  Wcmi, 
Lenz,  Liazt,  J.  P.  Ricbter,  Likbke.  Ftckac 
J.  H.  Schmidt^  IL  Grimm,  Eggera.  LAtkc  Tt- 
gler.  In  philology :  F.  A.  WolC  SchaaC 
rer,  Heinsins,  Heyse,  K.  F.  Becker,  Mi 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Zampt,  Hi 
Niebuhr,  Bernhardi,  Crenzer,  Warbler,  C«a 
Schneider,  Emesti,  E.  and  G.  Cartina, 
Tliiersch,  Jacobs,  Bnttmann,  Roit, 
Kahner,  Ramahom,  DOderlein,  Freuad, 
hard,  Gesenius,  Nork,  Bopp,  Frevtag. 
Hitzig,  Ilupfeld,  Ewald,  A.  F.  HoAnaaii,  Ltf- 
sen,  Sachs,  L.  Geiger,  Steitucbneidcr,  Uff^ 
Tischendorf,  Wattenbacb,  Lepaioa.  fiikajg, 
Teuffel,  Westermann,  Meineke,  Ijco  Htm, 
Kremer,  ObermflUer,  Dietz,  Brunbark,  L  E 
Amdt,  Wollheim  da  Fonaeca,  Defitack.  Bdb- 
mann,  Rodiger,  Stark,  Wetftpbal,  BohdU^ 
Fick,  Schleicher,  Scbott,  Cono,  Zeakcr.  Db^ 
dorf,  J.  Mailer,  Rotb,  Benfej,  HilMff«i 
Grassmann,  Quenatedt.  In  political  mam 
and  jurisprudence  :  SaTigaj,  ScakL  K.  f. 
Eichhom,  Gans,  IfttllmanD,  Welckcr. 
Stein,  BqIow,  Ifohl,  Gentz,  '^i 
Dove,  noltzendorir,  Gneiat,  &■— 
schli,  Barth,  Glaaer,  Gerber. 
Marr,  Adler,  Oppenhofll  r. 

Mobl,  Pertbea,  Bcbwars      a  «r< 
ger,  Richthofen.     In  tkwl 
Biblical  sciences:  Fcader,  j 

Rothe,  Ilefele,  Ketteler,  IM 
ner,   Gnericke,  Schenkel,    « 
Schleiermacber,  Rob,  PoC 
litzsch,  B.  Banr,  F.  C.  L 
kens,  I..eonhardi,  Scbnite.  I 
von  Ilartmann,  Frol 
Zcising,  Kietsche,  Uebvrw« 
macher,  Balzer,  Lange,  li 
Friedberg,   Menzel,   Kird 
Geiger,   FrankeL  Hiraeb, 
Luz,  Banmann,  Winer,  Ti 
der,   Ludwig   Fenerbach. 
von   Ilartmann.      In    1     t 
tion :  Diesterweg;  Fme] 
Fricke,  Schlosser,         n 
ker,  Schmelzer,  L.  Vv . 
Westennann,  M6b 
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6RRXINT,  Wlies  of.  Tlio  winc-prodncing  {  Germanj  from  the  16th  century  to  tho  end  of 
Area  of  Gerinuny  h  limited  chieHy  to  those  ,  tho  Napoleonic  warn,  the  mo»t  famous  vine- 
part^  watered  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  ;  yards  gradually  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
the  M(>!«elle,  the  Xahe,  tiie  Neckar,  the  Main,  j  monks  to  tliose  of  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  the 
find  several  smaller  streams,  so  that  the  terms  princes  of  Mettemich,  or  less  distinguished 
Uliine  wine  and  (fennun  wine  may  l>e  consid-  proprietors.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tred almost  synonymous.  Bonn,  in  Rhenisih  .  tury  many  new  vineyards  were  planted  by 
Prussia,  and  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  mark  approxi-  j  persons  of  means  from  Mcntz,  Frankfort,  and 
inately  tile  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  I  other  .  neighboring  cities;  and  by  the  con- 
grajie  eultiire.     Both  red  and  white  wines  ore    junction  of  capital  with  intelligent  labor  the 


pr(»ilu(*e<l,  but  tliose  known  to  commerce  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  white.  Tho  red  varie- 
ties are  ino<itly  of  inferior  quality  and  are  con- 
sumed witliin  the  country.  All  are  distin- 
f^uislked  by  tlieir  comparative  free<Jom  from 
alcohol,  which  t)arely  exceeds  12  per  cent.,  and 


Rheingau  has  become  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated wine-growing  region,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  discovery  has  been  made  tliat  the  Riessling 
grai>e,  which  yields  the  bon(|uetted  wines,  de- 
velops its  finest  qualities  only  when  in  a  state 


at  tlie  same  time  t»y  their  dural)ility,  the  finer    of  over-ripeness,  without  concurrent  ocetificii- 


jfrowths  lre<juently  retaining  their  excellence 
for  half  a  century  or  more.  Liebig  attributes 
their  distinctive  character  and  lK)uqnet  to  the 
free  a<*id  which  they  contain,  and  their  valu- 
able hyt^ienic;  properties  to  tiio  tartar  present 
in  tliem.      To  tiiis  cause  ho  ascri)>es  tho  im- 


tion.  This  has  led  to  a  complete  reform  in  tho 
treatment  of  the  wines  in  the  cellar.  While 
formerly  young  wine  required  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  to  rii>en,  it  is  now  perfoi'ted  in 
from  three  to  five  years,  with  a  perceptible 
improvement  in  quality.     In  like  manner  tlio 


mimity  enjoyed  hy  persons  dwelling  on  the  !  large  casks  previously  used,  to  diminish  to  the 
Hfiine  and  the  Mosi>Ile,  and  indeed  by  all  who  utmost  the  loss  by  difiusion  and  evaporation, 
use  German  wines,  from  calcareous  complaints.  -  have  been  discarded,  as  they  were  found  to  bo 
The  most  favored  and  celebrate<l  viticultural  ■  impediments  to  the  quick  maturation  of  wine 
district  in  Khineland  is  tiiat  known  as  the  by  diminishing  the  surface  accessible  to  oxygen. 
Kheinga*!,  a  strip  of  torrid >ry  about  15  m.  in    The  vineyards  of  Hochheim   lie  about  three 


lentil,  and  not  exceeding  '.i  m.  in  width,  lying 
between  the  Taunus  range  of  mountains,  in 
Nas^^iu,  and  the  ritrht  bank  of  the  Rhino.  It 
oxtemis    from   Walluf,  just   beh)w    Mentz,  to 


quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Main, 
alK>ve  which  they  are  elevated  100  ft.,  and 
embrace  an  area  of  between  7oo  and  800  acres. 
The  finest  wine  is  produced  on  the  estate  known 


Lorch,  r»  ni.  below  Bingen.  The  river,  after  as  the  Dechanci,  or  deanery,  eight  acres  in 
followiu;;  a  n^rtiierly  course  for  many  miles,  extent,  which  has  an  admirable  exposure.  The 
turns  aiiruptly  at  Mentz  to  the  west,  in  which  Stein,  a  continuation  of  tlie  Dechanci,  yields 
direction  it  tiows  as  far  as  Bingen,  when  it  ,  wines  which  are  sometimes  said  to  surpass  tho 
a;;ain  turns  northward.  Having  thus  a  south-  best  products  of  the  Rheingau.  These  vine- 
erly  exi)osure,  and  being  protected  from  the  ■  yards,  formerly  the  property  of  the  dukes  of 
nortii  wiud'^  by  the  mountains  behind  it,  and  Nassau,  now  belong  to  the  emperor  of  (ter- 
from  the  southwest  winds  l»y  a  range  on  tho  many. — Kntering  the  Rheingau  proiK*r,  m'o  find 
west  bank  of  the  Nahe,  with  the  further  ad-  a  famous  series  of  vineyanls  extending  from 
vantage  of  having  the  rays  of  the  sun  refiected  '•  the  village  of  Elfeld  to  Asnmnnshausen.  In 
from  the  river  <lirectly  upon  its  slopi»s,  the  the  centre  of  the  district,  on  a  gentle  eminence 
Rheingau  affords  a  site  for  vineyards  uneipial-  lialf  amilefrom  the  Rhine,  lies  tlie  estate,  alxmt 
led  i>erhaps  in  Kuro|>e,  and  iios  a  climate  i>e-  40  acres  in  extent,  of  Schloss  JohannislK^rg, 
culiarly  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  fra-  a  name  long  asscH'iated  with  the  choicest  iin>- 
prant  and  delicate  wines  for  which  the  district  ducts  of  the  Rhenish  vines.  It  yields  a  white 
is  famous.  In  connection  with  the  Rheingau  wine,  which  in  respect  to  fulness  of  taste  and 
may  t>e  considore<l  tho  neighi)oring  district  of  richness  of  Inrnquet  has  )>een  calie<l  **\het]ncst 
Iluchheiin,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Main.  .  and  most  powerful  drink  on  earth.'*  Johan- 
nlMMit  4  m.  troin  Mentz,  an<l  from  the  first  syl-  nisberg  was  originally  a  Bene<lictine  abbey, 
la!>le  of  wliieJi  h  derived  the  name,  hwk,  by  foundeil  in  llOfi,  which,  after  various  changes 
which  air  Khenish  wines  were  once  designated  of  ownership,  became  in  181o  the  profwrty  of 
in  (ireat  Britain  an<l  the  United  States.  The  tiie  emfn'ror  of  Austria,  who  l»estowed  it  ufion 
vineyards  of  Iloeiiheim  have  a  southerly  ex-  ;  Prince  Mettemich,  with  whose  descendant  it 
]>o<ure,  and  are  essentially  an  easterly  contin-  now  remains.  Notwithstanding  the  limite<l 
uatioiiof  those  of  the  Rtiein^au.  The  vine  ap-  area  of  the  estate,  the  soil  varies  considerably 
pears  to  Imve  l»een  cultivated  thr(»uurhout  this  in  ^litFerent  parts,  which  are  marked  olF  by 
whole  re:;ion  as  early  us  the  t>tb  or  7th  century,  stakes  with  numbers  aflixe<l;  and  the  cnltiva- 
but  to  the  nir.nastic  foundations  established  tion  and  the  vintage  are  espt*cially  adapte<1  to 
there  durin.:  tiie  nruidle  au^es  behmgs  the  cre<lit  each  part.  A  simitar  practice  prevails  in  other 
of  disroveriiiir  and  perpetuating  the  system  of  celebrate«l  vineyanls  of  the  Rheingan.  Great 
virieiiltun*  whirh  lias  l)rouL'ht  its  wines  t«)  their  care  is  exerrist»<l  in  the  selection  of  grapes  for 
pre^'Ut  hiirli  deirree  of  ])erfection.  During  the  .  the  ffress,  the  first  pickimr,  or  Aualrntr^  of  over- 
reli^itms  and  civil  contiicts  which  disturbed  ,  ripe  fruit  yielding  the  highest  quality  of  th« 
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Pfingitrosen  (4th  ed.,  1870)  and  Pdlmhlatter 
(ITlii  ed.,  1871),  htive  made  him  famous.  Be- 
sides his  i)ooiiiH  Blumeii  und  Sternen  (3d  ed., 
1870),  he  published  during  the  Franco-CJerman 
war  of  187<)-'71  patriotic  cttusions  under  the 
title^of  Deutsche  Ostern, 

GEROME,  Jean  Leon,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Vosoul,  May  11,  1824.  In  1841  he  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche,  whom 
Le  ucoonipanied  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  Pa- 
ris in  1845,  and  exliiinted  his  tirst  picture  in 
1847.  For  several  years  afterward  he  trav- 
elled in  the  East,  his  journeys  furnishing  him 
with  numerous  subjects  for  pictures,  lie  ol)- 
tained  medals  in  1847«  1848,  and  18o5,  and  in 
the  last  year  received  the  decoration  of  the  le- 
gion of  h(mor.  In  1803  he  became  professor 
of  painting  in  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  in 
18<>i)  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  r«d 
eagle,  lie  has  produced  many  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  ancients,  which  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  school  of  art  designated  as  the 
Pompeiian  or  Now  Greek;  and  several  of  his 
pictures  have  been  criticised  as  indelicate  to 
the  last  degree.  Among  his  works  are  **»Tho 
Virgin,  the  Infant  Jesuf),  and  St.  John,^* 
*' Bacchus  and  Cupid,"  *'A  (Jreek  Interior,'* 
the  frieze  of  the  vase  commemorative  of  the 
London  exhibition  of  1851,  ^'The  Plague  at 
Marseilles,"  *•  The  Death  of  St.  Jerome,"  and 
"A  Lioness  meeting  a  Jaguar."  His  master- 
piece in  historical  art  is  ''  The  Age  of  Augustus 
and  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  exhibited  in 
1865,  and  purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  exhibited  in  London  in  1871  a 
naked  Nubian  girl,  entitled  "To  be  Sold,"  and 
*'  Cleopatra  brought  to  Ca'sar  in  a  Basket," 
the  latter  inferior  to  most  of  his  other  works. 
One  of  his  latest  pictures,  **  The  Gladiators," 
was  purchased  in  1873,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart 
of  New  York,  for  80,0o0  francs. 

GUIONA.  L  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, bordering  on  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and 
Lerida  ;  area,  2,272  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870  (esti- 
mated), 325,110.  The  surface  is  chietly  cov- 
ered with  the  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees, 
but  fertile  valK-ys  fretjuently  intervene.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  mostly  engaged 
in  a;xrifultiire  and  cattle  rearing;  those  of  the 
coast  in  ship  building,  fishing,  and  navigation. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ter  and  the  Fluvia. 
Among  the  towns  are  Hostis  and  Figueras, 
both  fjirtitied,  Olot,  and  Hipoll.  Il«  A  city 
(nur.  (ienihda)^  capital  <»f  the  province,  at  the 
continence  of  the  Ter  and  ()ft:i,  52  m.  N.  E.  of 
Barcebma;  pop.  about  lO.oOn.  Thcchief  manu- 
factures are  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper. 
Snap,  eartlieuware.  and  hardware.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Cliarlemagne,  regained  by  the  M(N)rs, 
an<l  is  famous  f(»r  the  sieges  it  has  sustained. 

GEKKY,  Klbridgf,  an  American  statesman,  lil\h 
vice  ]»resi<lent  of  the  United  States,  born  in 
Marblehejid,  .Mass.,  July  17,  1744,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  i:j,  lb  14.'  He  graduated  at  Har- 


vard college  in  1763,  aod  was  elected  ia  17^ 
representative  fruni  If arblehead  to  the  lea- 
lature.  He  at  once  became  a  political  Kttd<r. 
and  an  associate  of  Samael  Adams.  UaBi-w^i. 
and  Warren.  Ho  was  placed  on  the  tvo  nr-i 
important  committees,  tliose  of  safetr  tad  «{- 
plies,  which  sat  at  Cambridge,  on  tliie  day  pn- 
ceding  the  battle  of  Lezin^tun.  In  Jaun. 
1776,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  enci}- 
nontal  congress,  signed  the  lieclaration  of  Ii- 
depcndence,  was  placed  on  the  motC  importds 
committees,  and  was  genermllj  chainnaa  of  tk 
committee  of  the  treasury  till  the  or^mttsm 
of  the  treasnry  board  in  1780,  of  which  h«  be- 
came presiding  officer.  He  retinid  fron  re- 
gress in  that  year,  bat  reaamed  ki«  seat  in  YIK. 
As  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  Ik 
Philadelphia  in  1787  to  revise  the  artickf  cf 
confederation,  he  refnsed  to  sign  the  coortiis- 
tion  proposed,  but  lent  it  his  support  as  DciaUr 
of  congress  after  it  had  received  the  MBctiEa 
of  the  people.  He  served  four  Bneeearive  t««i 
in  congret^s,  and  in  1795  retired  to  iMivstebfc. 
residing  in  Cambridge,  till  in  1797  he  was  ip- 
pointed  to  accompany  Pinckney  and  Manhifl 
on  a  special  mission  to  France.  He  was  ii- 
vitcd  to  remain  in  Paris,  though  his  MKKistii 
were  ordered  to  quit  France,  uid  he  tbca  «^ 
tained  the  evidence  and  asauran«res  ufioa  whiek 
the  subsequent  commission  acted.  On  his  r^ 
turn  be  was  nnsnccessfblly  supported  by  iW 
democratic  party  of  Massachnaetta  for  theofrt 
of  gr>vemor  in  1798,  and  again  in  1801,  bat  «■ 
elected  after  an  excited  canvas  in  1810,  aad  «■ 
reelected  in  1811.  In  1812  he  was  elected  wt 
president  of  tlie  United  Statea,  but  died  ■!- 
denly  in  the  second  year  of  faia  term. 

CEBSy  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  famd 
from  parts  of  Gascony  and  Giuenne,  Iwderiif 
on  the  departments  of  Lot-et-Garoaoie.  Ttfi- 
et-Garonnc.  Haute-Garonne,  Hantea-I^iMek 
Basses-Pyr^oees,  and  Landea ;  area,  S»4S5  •«. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  284,717.  The  sariace  is  ii 
general  hilly.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gers  {\ 
rises  in  Hautcs-Pyr6n6es,  and  flows  1^. 
the  GaronneX  Save,  Adonr,  and  several 
rivers.  The  most  important  vcfsetabls  ir^ 
ducts  are  the  cereals,  flax,  and  oaioiia  FnH 
is  scarce.  Largo  quantities  of  wfaie  aad  hra^F 
are  made,  but  of  ordinary  qnalitj,  Tbs  li^ 
ends  are  of  little  conseqncnee,  twit  gypHB 
and  a  fusible  spar  used  In  ■"•fc^g  glass  ai 
porcelain  abound.  The  only  maiM&ctnres  as 
brandy,  coarse  woollens,  lather,  Iwfaki^  gha^ 
and  earthenware.  It  is  divided  iito  tht  V' 
rondissements  of  Auch,  Mirinde,  Goodo^  lao- 
toure,  and  Lombex.    Capital,  Anch. 

vnLSON,  Jcaa  ClHnriter  de,  a  French  fhtob- 
gian,  born  at  Genoa,  near  RlieliB%  Dtci  14. 
13G3,  died  in  Lyons,  July  II,  1421.  At  Ihs 
age  of  14  bo  went  to  Plsria  to  sta^T  ^  ^ 
manities  and  theology,  and  in  1S8T  be  wms^ 
lected  by  the  university  as  one  of  Its 
to  the  antipope  Clement  VIL  at 
the  controversy  concerning  the 
ccption.    About  1808  he 
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tation,  nnd  nre  often  fl»b«titnte(l  for  wines  of  '  all  the  wine  havinj»  the  flavor  which  imitates 

tho  Khoiti;r:iii.     TlKMli^itrict  of  OlKTln^'llioiin  it  is  made  up  with  tiiirt nre  of  ehlcr  flowers/^ 

IinxhicL'S  iniich  rcnl  wine,  roscmhlin^  burfrnn-  The  better  sort!*  iire  highly  esteeiiK'<l  in  Gennany 

dii'H  of  tiie  st'confl  and  third  ola^s,  from  Unr-  for  their  supposed  medicinal  propertieH.     Tho 
jr:indy  jrrapes.     The  produce  of  the  Nahe  is    wines  held  in  liiirhest  repute  are  the  liraune- 

nearly  n-lattMl  to  the  iniddliuf;  ^rowtlis  of  the  herger  and  Scharzherger,  the  latter  grown  on 

Palatinate. — The   Haviirian    wines,   grown   in  tlie  Saar,  a   tributary   of   the   Moselle;    and 

Lower  Fran<'r»niji,  in  the  valley  of  the  Main,  ■  scarcely  less  noted  are  the  Zeltingcr,(iraaoher, 

are  di<in^Miislicd  rather  for   their   b(«ly  and  Dun,  l'iesport<.T  Au^lese,  Josei>h8hotr,  Herncas- 

stren^'th  ilian  for  their  bouquet,  and  are  most-  ■  tel,  (irQnhausen,  and  Scharzliotfberger.     Tho 

ly  couHumed   within  the  country.      The  only  area  under  cultivation  comprises  al»out  23,(MM) 

varieties  exported  are  tiiose  produced  in  the  acres,  yielding  in  favorable  seasons  lOU  gaUons 

nei;rhhorhood  c>f  Wfirzburg,  where  ab<iut4.50U  ,  to   the   acre. — About   50  years  ago  sparkling 

acres  are  nmler  cultivation.     The  best  vine-  :  wines    were    first   manufactured  in    Germany 

yards  are  the  Leiste  and  the  Stein,  the  pro-  at  Esslingen  and  Ileilbronn,  from  the  Neckar 

ducts  of  which  are  of  tine  <|uality  and  very  "  grape;  and  the  process  has  since  been  so  suc- 

ex pensive.      Both  are  situated  on  the  Maiii^  '  cessfully  carried  on  tiiat  these  wines  may  be 

and  the  former  is  principally  owned   by  the  considered  in  some  degree  the  rivals  of  eham- 

kinir  of  Havaria,   who  stores  the  wine  ma<le  pagne.     (' p ward  of  2,mOO,(mk»  bottles  of  spark- 

fp'in  the  estate  in  the  cellars  which  underlie  j  ling  Mosi*]le  and  sparkling  ho<*k  are  annually 

the  r<»yal  castle  of  Wilrzburg.     In  these  eel-  <  made  at  Ilochheim,  Mentz,  Coblentz,  and  oth- 

lars  are  more  than  1*80  large  I'asks,  S')me  hav-  er  pla<x*s,  much  of  which,  by  means  of  falso 

iriu'  a  cajtacity  of  2.5UO  gallons.     Though  con-  lal>els,  is  sohl  as  chainp:igne,  ami  readily  pai^ses 

s'dere*!   in   the  ja«<t  century    indispeusat)le   to  tor  such.     The  pr^)ce^s  of  manufacture  is  pre- 

ttie  pri>pcr  ripening  of  wine,  they  are  now  but  cisehr   similar   to   that    employed    in    making 

little  usfd.     The   Leiste  wine  (►f  irood  (piality  champagne.     (See  Fkaxck,  Winks  of.)     The 

i-i   mostly   carried    to  Munich   and   drunk   at  seasons  of  1871.  1872,  and  187*J  were  the  mo>t 

<*onrt,  and  only  a  small  <puintity  enters  into  disastrous  known  to  (rennan  viticulturi>ts. 

trade.     The  Stein   wine,    which   is   also  very  6KRMEBSIIKIM,  a  fortiliinl  town  of  Khenish 

cclebrate<l,  is  soJ<l  in  sliort-necked  bottles  of  a  Havaria,  at  the  continence  of  the  (jueieh  and 

j)e<Miliarsliape,  called  Horknhmtrl,    Much  of  the  the  Rhine,  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Spire;   p<>p.  in  ls7l^ 

wine  passimr  under  this  name  in    FIngland  and  (1,223.      It  has  several  churches  and  schools, 

the  rnite<l  States  is  the  pnxluct  of  the  I'alat-  -  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  tiax,  and 

inate,   \>  hieh  at   Mentz  and  el-H* where   is  put  fruits.     Shifi  building  and  fisheries  are  carried 

into  britties  of  the  shape   of  the   Jiork-aheudl  on,  and  gold  is  wa^^hed  from  the  simds  of  tho 

iind  sold  a<  Stein. — In   Uaden  a  large   <|uau-  Rhine.     Originally  a  Roman  stronglndd,  tho 

tity  <>r  tliinl  or  fourth  class  wine  is  produced,  present  town  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Ru- 

the  bc^t  growth  being  the  white  Markgratler  tlolph  of  Ilafisburg,   who  died   here  in   121' 1. 

nnd    the  Atl'enthaler,    a   liiMit,    airreeable   re<l  It  formed  part  t»f  the  electoral  Palatinate  from 

wine.     The  great  tun  in  the  castle  of  Ileidel-  i:i:)0  to  ir»22,  when  it  was  con*  pie  red  by  Aus- 

l»erg  wa^'  fnrrnerly  tille«l  with  a  wine  grown  tria.     From  1044  to  Ift.ld  it  was  (H'cupied  by 

in  a  district  kni»wn  as  the  Bergstrasse,  which  the  French,   who  ret4N)k   and  devastated   the 

coniniences  at  Zwingenberg,  in  the  province  of  place  in  ir»74  under  Turi*nne.     Al'ter  the  death 

Starkenburg,  and  follows   a  range  of  hills  to  of  the  elector  Charles  Ur»sri).  the  French  again 

Ileitlelherg. — More  than  half  of  the  wine  grown  <'laime<l  |M>ssession,  whence  aroMj  the  (iermers- 

in  WOrteinberir  is  pnMjuce<l  in  the  valley  of  the  heim  war   of  succesM4>n,  whi<'h   came   partly 

Neekar,  and  tln)n:rli  n(>t  of  high  grade  is  airri*e-  to   an   end    through   the    treaty   of    Ryswick 

able  to  the  ta>te  ami  wholesome.     From  its  (lrt'.»7).  and  finally  through  the  arbitration  of 

cliantreahle  culnr  it   is  termed  Schiller. — The  the    pt»pe   (1702).       It    was   subsi-tpiently   tho 

general  character  of  the  wines  grown  in  the  scene  «>f  important  military  operations  up  to 

vallev  of  the   Mn^oUc  is  that   of  thin    Rhino  .lulv,   17lKi,   when  the  French  were  here  de- 

wine.    They  are  ligliter  an«l  les^ spirituous  than  feated  by  the  Austrians.    (iermersheim  having 

th  He  heretofniv  (leM'rihed,  ami  are  noted  for  been  made  a  fortress  of  the  (ierman  confcde- 

an  arninatie  llavor,  which,  however,  is  said  to  ration,    works   have   lH?en   in    progress  since 

be  L'eruraily  eoniiniinieatetl   to   the  wine    by  18:J.*),  ftirmin:;  t«»gether  with  the  tnrtre^s  «»f 

mixin:^    with   it   a  tincture   <»f    ehler   flowers.  Landau,  distant  lo  ni.,  and  with  a  tete-de-pont 

called  al<o  the    "  es^tnee  of    mu>eatel."    be-  (m  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  strong  stra- 

c:ius<.*  it  re^eriihli'^  t!ie  concentrated  flavor  of  tegical  ]>0!»ition. 

the  inu^-atel  ^^rape.      Mes^r**.   Thudicuiu  ami  UKROk,  Karl,  a  (lennan  prelate  and  fHH't, 

iMipre.  in  tlitir  *•  Treat-s'  on  the  Origin.  Na-  born    at    Vaihingen,    WurtemlH'rg,    Jan.    Jio, 

ture,  and  Varieties  of  Wine  "  (London.  1^72).  ISL"».     lie  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stutt- 

siy :   "  It  Mni«t  he  ileclared  with  emphasis  that  gart,  held  various  ecclesiastical  offices,  ami  in 

there  i^  n-it  a  grape  of  muscatel  gn»wn  upcm  18«;8  was  appointed  first  preacher  of  the  court 

tlie  Mn^ilU- tit  tor  wine  making;  that  there  is  and   chief  consistorial   c<iuncillor.      llis   pub- 

n  •:  a  ^iiiir'f  I'^rrrl  uf  wine  ma<le  there  which  lished    sermons   have    pa^sisl   through    many 

ihtt.ir.iily   h  i<   ti.e  niusiatel  llavor;    and  that  editions,   and   his   religious  i>oems,    including; 
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Pfingatroaeti  C-tth  ed.,  1870)  and  Palmhlatter 
(17th  ed.,  1H71>,  have  made  him  famous.  He- 
sides  his  poi'iiis  JJlnmen  uhd  Steriien  (3d  ed., 
1870),  he  i)ut>iished  during  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71  patriotic  cliusions  under  the 
titlo^of  Deut$i*he  Oittem, 

OEROME,  Jean  Leon,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Vesoul,  May  11,  1824.  In  1841  he  went  to 
Paris  an<l  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Italv.  lie  returned  to  Pa- 
ris in  1845,  and  exhibited  his  tirst  picture  in 
1847.  For  several  years  afterward  he  trav- 
elled in  the  East,  his  journeys  furnishing  him 
witii  numerous  subjects  for  pictures,  lie  ol>- 
tained  medals  in  1847,  1848,  and  1855,  and  in 
the  last  year  received  the  decoration  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  In  1803  he  became  professor 
of  painting  in  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  in 
18()U  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  red 
ea^le.  He  has  produced  many  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  ancients,  which  have  placed  him  at 
tlie  head  of  a  school  of  art  designated  as  tho 
Pompeiian  or  Now  Greek;  and  several  of  his 
pictures  have  been  criticised  as  indelicate  to 
tho  last  degree.  Among  his  works  are  ''•Tho 
Virgin,  the  Infant  Jesu^  and  St.  John,*' 
*' IJaccinis  and  Cupid,''  **A  (ireek  Interior," 
the  frieze  of  tho  vase  commemorative  of  the 
London  exhibition  of  1851,  ''The  Plague  at 
Marseilles,"  *'Tho  Death  of  St.  Jerome,"  and 
''A  Lioness  meeting  a  Jaguar."  His  master- 
piece in  historical  art  is  ^'  Tho  Ago  of  Augustus 
and  the  Hirth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  exhibited  in 
1855,  and  purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  exhibited  in  London  in  1871  a 
naked  Nubian  girl,  entitled  "To  bo  Sold,"  and 
*'  Cleopatra  brought  to  Ciesar  in  a  Basket," 
the  latter  inferior  to  most  of  his  other  works. 
One  of  his  latest  pictures,  *'  The  Gladiators," 
was  purchased  in  1873,  by  Mr.  A,  T.  Stewart 
of  New  York,  for  80,0i)0  francs. 

GUIOXA.  I.  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, forming  tho  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, bordering  on  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and 
Leriihi ;  area,  2,272  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870  (esti- 
mated), 325,110.  Tho  surface  is  chietty  cov- 
ere<l  witii  the  ramitications  of  the  Pyrenees, 
but  fertile  vjilleys  frequently  intervene.  The 
iuiiabitants  of  tho  interior  are  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  cattle  rearing;  those  of  tho 
coast  in  ship  building,  fishing,  and  navigation. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ter  and  the  Fluvia. 
Among  the  towns  are  Kosas  and  Figueras, 
lM)th  f»>rtitie<l,  Olot,  and  Hipoll.  Il«  A  city 
(an**,  (r'trufidau  capital  <>f  tlio  province,  at  tho 
confluence  of  the  Ter  and  Oila,  52  m.  N.  E.  of 
Marcel'»na;  pop.  about  H»,0(io.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper, 
soap,  earthenware,  ami  hardware.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  C'liarleinagne,  regained  by  the  Moors, 
and  is  famous  l\»r  tlie  sieges  it  has  sustained. 

(iKKKY,  Glbrldgf,  an  American  statesman,  tifth 
vice  president  of  tlie  United  States,  born  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  July  17.  1744,  die<l  in  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  13,  1814.*  He  graduated  at  Har- 


vard college  in  1762,  and  ww  elected  m  ir^ 
representative  from  Marblehead  to  the  ksv- 
lature.  He  at  once  became  a  potitical  leader, 
and  an  associate  of  Samael  Adams,  Uairotk. 
and  AVarren.  Ho  was  placed  on  the  tvo  aoc 
important  committees,  those  of  safety  tad  m^ 
plies,  which  sat  at  Cambridge,  on  the  day  yn- 
ceding  the  battle  of  Lexington.  In  Janvr. 
1776,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  enti- 
nental  congress,  ngned  the  l>eclaratioa  of  Ii- 
de[>endence,  was  placed  on  the  most  iiB|Mrtitf 
committees,  and  was  generallv  chainnaa  of  *.W 
committee  of  the  treasury  till  the  orgaaiaMs 
of  the  treasury  board  in  1780,  of  which  h«  i^ 
came  presiding  officer.  He  retinid  fnm  eoa- 
gress  in  that  year,  but  resumed  hi?*  scat  in  17% 
As  delegate  to  the  convention  which  Bcf  ■ 
Philadelphia  in  1787  to  revise  the  artirivcf 
confederation,  he  reftised  to  sign  the  eoaiQii- 
tion  pro|K>sed,  bnt  lent  it  his  support  as  mcohr 
of  congress  after  it  had  received  the  ■accka 
of  the  people.  He  served  four  sueeearift  7<« 
in  congress,  and  in  1 795  retired  to  privale  lifc. 
residing  in  Cambridge,  till  in  1797  he  wastf- 
pointed  to  accompany  Knckney  and  Ibnbl 
on  a  special  mission  to  France.  He  wst  ii- 
vited  to  remain  in  Paris,  though  his  aaociila 
were  ordered  to  quit  France,  and  he  tka  s^ 
tained  the  evidence  and  assurances  Qfioa  wM 
the  subsequent  commission  acted.  Oa  kiii*- 
tnm  be  was  onsnceesefnllj  supported  hf  iW 
democratic  party  of  Massachusetts  for  theofrt 
of  governor  in  1798,  and  again  in  1801,  Mm 
elected  after  an  excited  canvas  in  1810,  sadws 
reelected  in  1811.  In  1812  he  was  eketcdm 
president  of  the  United  Btatea,  bat  died  ■!- 
denly  in  the  second  year  of  his  tenn. 

CEBSy  a  S.  W.  department  of  Fkanee,  famd 
from  parts  of  Gascony  and  Gaieane,  hwderiif 
on  the  departments  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  Tan- 
et-Garonne,  H ante-Garonne,  Hantea-PjUatsfc 
Basses-Pyr^n^s,  and  Landea ;  area,  S,ti5  w^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  284,717.  The  surtMS  Is  h 
general  hilly.  It  is  watered  bv  the  GenYwUeh 
rises  in  Hantcs-Pyrdn^es,  and  flows  A.  irti 
the  GaronneX  Save,  Adour,  and  several  oikr 
rivers.  The  most  important  Tcgpetabit  v^ 
ducts  are  the  cereals,  flax,  and  onions.  FM 
is  scarce.  Largo  qaantitiea  of  wine  aad  hnaif 
are  made,  hat  of  ordinary  quality.  The  li^ 
ends  are  of  littJe  consequence,  bnt 
and  a  fusible  spar  used  in  iwfcfaig 
porcelain  abound.  The  only 
brandy,  coarse  woollens,  leather,  hrickik 
and  earthenware.  It  is  divided  into  tlit  a^ 
rondissements  of  Auch,  Hlrinde,  Gonio^  la^ 
touris  and  Lombez.    Gapital,  Auek. 

vnLSOU,  Jcai  Cterikr  da,  a  FrmA  fhtds- 
gian,  bom  at  Genoa,  near  RhcfaM^  Did  K 
1368,  died  in  Lyona,  July  II,  14ft.  Aft  *• 
age  of  14  be  went  to  Flaria  to  stn^y  ths  h^ 
manities  and  theology,  and  in  1S8T  ba  w«i^ 
lected  by  the  nnivefsity  as  one  d  ita 
to  the  antipope  Clement  VIL  at 
the  controversy  concerning  die  i 
ception.    About  18IM  he  waa 
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of  the  university  of  Paris.  Charles  VI.  had  jast  |  CERSTIcKER,  FiMrifb,  a  German  traveller 
fallen  into  iiisiinity,  and  whilu  divisions  menaced  <  and  novelist,  born  in  Hamburg  in  May,  1810, 
the  Htate,  the  rhureli  was  rent  hy  a  sehism  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1872.  After  a  brief 
whirh  |>rudu(;ed  two  and  afterward  three  pre-  !  term  in  a  commercial  school  he  was  appren- 
tenders   to   the   pontiticate.     Gerson   exerted    ticcd  to  a  grocer  in  Cassel ;  but  becoming  di.n- 

Rati>tied,  he  ran  away  on  foot  to  Bremen,  and 


hiiii*«elt*  tor  tlie  reform  of  morals  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  scholasticism  from  the  university,  in  the  spring  of  18*37  engaged  a^*  cabin  boy  on 
combated  a>trolo;;y,  and  resisted  the  invasion  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Xew  York.  He  Ie<l 
of  the  pantheistic  doctrines  which  then  had  a  wandering  and  adventurous  life  in  the  Uni- 
their  scat  in  Brat»ant.  When  the  duke  of  Or-  ted  States  for  several  yeans  a  part  of  which 
leans  was  as>:i<<sinated  hy  the  duke  of  Burgundy  •  was  spent  as  a  hunter  and  trapper  among  the 
in  14(»7,  (Torson  denounced  the  murderer  and  :  savages  of  the  Indian  territory.  In  1^42  ho 
delivered  the  funeral  orati<m  of  his  victim.  ;  bought  a  hotel  at  Point  Cou{>ee,  Louisiana; 
Pursued  by  John  the  Fearless,  he  saw  his  house  :  but  this  having  proved  a  bad  R{>eculati(>n,  he 
pilla^red,  and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  returned  in  1843  to  Germany  and  engaged  in 
the  vaults  of  Notre  iJame.  He  was  present  in  ;  literary  pursuits,  publishing  Utreifund  Ja^d^ 
the  council  of  Constance  as  theologian  of  the  '  tinge  durch  die  Vereinitjtcn  Stwiten  Nurda- 
bishop  of  Paris;  an<l,  as  the  council  hod  l>een  I  merihis  (1844);  JJie  Rtgulatoren  in  Arkamaa 
ctmvened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pope  \  (1840);  JUisnisiippibilder  (\S4:7);  Die  Flu$$pi- 
wliom  all  Christendom  would  acknowle<lge,  he  ratcn  dcM  MiMMuuiippi  (1848);  Amerikaninche 
urged  the  dep<isition  of  the  two  pretenders  to  j  Wald-  und  Stromhilder  (184U);  and  several 
the  papacy,  John  XXIII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  '  minor  works  and  translations.  In  March,  1S4U, 
in  a  treatise  De  A»ferihilitate  Papa.  He  he  set  out  on  a  journey  aroond  the  world,  du- 
wished  to  prove  that  there  are  circumstances  ring  which  he  visited  South  America,  Califor- 
in  which  the  assembled  bisho|)s  of  the  whole  nia,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Australia,  and  Java, 
church  can  compel  pretenders  to  the  papal  dig-  and  returned  to  (iermauy  in  18<V2,  making 
nity  ti  renoim(*e  their  claim,  and  defMisc  them  his  residence  at  Leipsic.  An  account  of  this 
if  they  refuse  to  abdicate.  The  schism  was  at  trip  was  publishe^l  under  the  title  of  liei- 
leni^th  encle<l,  hut  (ierson\s  eftbrts  to  check  the  sen  (6  vols.,  18.')3-'4).  During  the  succeeding 
abuses  which  reigned  in  the  church  were  incf-  four  years  he  published  a  number  of  novels, 
fectual ;  and  as  civil  dissensions  did  not  permit  In  1800  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
his  return  to  France,  he  retired  to  the  moun-  South  America,  visiting  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili, 
L'lins  of  Bavariii,  where  he  wrote  De  Consola-  \  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  and  returned  home  the 
tiortf  T/teofo'/ite,  ami  the  Monotessaron^  a  bar-  foHowing  year.  In  1802  he  accompanied  l)uko 
iiiony  of  the  four  Gospels.  He  returned  to  his  Ernest  of  (Jotha  to  Upi>er  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
country  after  a  voluntary  exile  of  two  years,  Abyssiniji,  and  in  1803  he  visited  the  Central 
and  tb'.ind  an  asylum  in  a  convent.  Though  American  states.  He  set  out  in  1H07  on  an- 
(ine  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  age,  he  was  other  journey  around  the  worhl,  visiting  tir!*t 
also  the  nio^t  mvstical  of  its  thinkers.  He  was  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America, 
the  first  who  Mm^ht  to  give  to  mysticism  the  Ho  went  thence  to  the  Pacific  isles,  and  after 
character  of  a  science.  He  recognized  in  the  an  extended  tour  returned  to  Europe,  and  pub- 
soul  two  classes  of  taculties:  the  cognitive  or  lished  a  number  of  novels  illustrative  of  the 
intellectual,  whose  highest  act  is  simple  intui-  countries  through  which  he  had  passe«l.  Some 
ti'm  of  divine  things;  and  the  alfective  facul-  of  his  later  works  are:  Xeue  Iiei*en  dureh  die 
ties  whose  hiirhest  act  is  cj'static  delight  in  Vereinigten  Statifm^  Mexico^  £rn*idor^  HVW- 
(i(Kl.  Tt)  substitute  this  mystical  philosophy  indien  und  IV/K^w^/a  (1808) ;  J}ir  MtMinntlre 
f»r  scholastici-^m  was  the  aim  of  his  writings.  (1808);  />/>  Blaurn  und  die  GrUwn  (lH7o); 
As  many  manuscripts  of  the  ''Imitation  of  linnttn  Treihen  (1870);  In  Mexico  (1S7U; 
JesiH  Christ"  l>ear  the  name  of  (lersen,  that  llamhurgfr  ynchrichtrn  (1871);  Ihrm  MahU 
work  is  otten  ascrihcil  to  (Jerson.  (See  Kemims.  huher'e  Rfiseahcnteuer  (1871 ).  Several  of  his 
TiioMvs  A.)  See  Vie  df  (iernon  (Paris,  lx:J2);  works  have  been  translated  into  English. 
(\  Schmidt;  Kunai  »nr  Jean  iivrHon  (^\rfiAi\\r*i^  UERVI^l'S,  GF«ric  Gsttft-|fd«  a  (rerman  histo- 
ls:3'.0;  an<l  R.  Thoniassy,  Jem  </Vrir/)w  ( Pnris,  rian  and  statesman,  born  in  I>annstadt.  Mny  20, 
\H\'U.  The  be-^t  e<iiti<m  of  (lerson's  works  is  lso.*».  die<l  in  HeidellK»rg,  March  !«,  1S71.  Ho 
that  of  I)n|)in  (5  vols,  fol.,  Antwer|>,  17<»0).  was  educated  at  the  univer^ty  of  l!ei<lclbcrg, 

OKESO.X  BK\  JIDIH,  a  rabbi  of  France,  dis.  afterward  s|>ent  si'verol  years  in  Italy,  anil  on 
tiuLniishcd  by  the  ajipellaticms  Rahhenu  (our  his  return  to  Heidellierg  in  18:i.~)  wa**Hp|Niinto<l 
mister),  llazzik'i'n  (the  old  man),  and  Meor  extraordinary  profosst>r.  He  had  already  pub- 
/r^7Vw//iA  (light  (jf  the  exiled),  born  in  (iermany  li>hed  GfAfhiehte  der  Anfiel»a^h»en  im  Ceber- 
about  iH;i»,  died  ahont  H»3o.  He  wn»te  a  coin-  hlirk  {XH'Mw^  and  I/istorisrhe  Sehr{flfen  (lS;{:t), 
nicntary  on  the  Talmud,  of  which  only  slight  antl  in  18;10  he  was  ttpp<«nt«l  profesMir  of 
fraL'FMents  remain,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  in-  lii«»t4»ry  and  literature  at  Gottingen.  He  had 
trodu<'*i(»n  of  variolic  reforms  among  the  Euro-  now  In^tnin  Die  iintehirhtr  drr  fH>f(isrhrn  AVi- 
pean  -lews.  inrludin:r  the  aholiti<mof  |)olygamy  tionalfifemtur  der  I^ufjiehrn  ils.S.WM),  which 
and  repudiation,  known  under  the  name  of  was  supplemented  by  the  yeuere  Ge»rhiehte^ 
''  iu'^titutioiis  {'jiziroth)  of  Kabbenu  Gerson.*'    .  &c.  (1840-^42).     In  the  latest  edition  (o  Tola., 
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torian  of  Switzerland,  one  of  the  classical 
ListoriojrraphcTS  of  Germany  (1752-1809) ; 
Georg  Forster,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Al- 
exander von  llnmholdt,  an  admirable  writer; 
the  publieiHt  Friedrich  Karl  von  Moser;  the 
educator  Ba*^dow,  and  afterward  Pestalozzi ; 
Cani{)e,  tlie  writer  of  books  for  children;  Ni- 
colai,  tlie  friend  of  Lessin^  and  author  of  the 
8:itirical  novel  Sthaldus  Nothanker ;  Adelung, 
the  philologist ;  Bottiger,  the  antiquary ;  Sturz, 
the  biographer ;  Keimarus,  Jerusalem,  Spalding, 
Michaelis,  KosenmQiler,  and  Ernesti,  in  theol- 
ogy ;  Eichhorn  in  theology  and  universal  and 
literary  history  ;  Hlumenbach,  Hloch,  Ilerschel, 
Euler,  Vega,  and  many  other  eminent  writers  in 
various  branches  of  learning  and  science,  belong 
to  this  period. — A  pecoliar  and  powerful  writer, 
who  st^>od  <iuite  alone  in  his  idiosyncrasies, 
was  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  (1763-1825). 
lie  f)uzzles  the  reader  by  his  inability  to  assort 
his  thouglits,  which  he  pour»  out  with  the 
reckless  mnrtte  of  a  childlike  soul;  but  the 
obscurity  is  lighted  up  by  flashes  of  humor  and 
brilliant  gems  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  genial  philosopher  was  great, 
especially  upon  tlic  women  of  Germany.  Xo- 
valis  (Von  llardenberg,  1772-1801)  was  an- 
other strangely  constituted  writer,  who  utter- 
ed himself  in  |>oetic  sighs  rather  than  in  vigor- 
ous words ;  but  amid  his  morbid  sentiments  are 
scattered  tlionghts  of  such  wisdom  and  spiritual 
insight  that  his  poems  and  prose  writings,  al- 
though few  and  fragmentary,  gave  him  a  place 
anumg  the  classical  authors  of  his  country.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  so-called  romantic 
s(>hool,  which  draws  its  inspiration  from  the 
fabulous,  medieval  and  chivolric  eras  of  litera- 
ture and  histr>ry.  Among  the  most  brilliant 
masters  of  this  school  was  August  TVilhelm  von 
Schlegel  (1707-1845),  the  author  of  an  antique 
tragedy,  lon^  and  of  romances  and  elegies,  but 
eh ietly  distinguished  for  his  admirable  metrical 
translation  of  Shakespeare,  his  critical  and  ces- 
thetic  writings,  his  lectures  on  the  drama  and 
its  literature,  and  his  labors  connected  with 
Indian  literature  and  the  Sanskrit  language. 
His  brother  Friedrich  von  Schlegel  (1772- 
1H20)  was  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  Hindoo 
literature ;  but  his  s])ecialty  was  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  history.  The  most  original  representa- 
tive of  this  school  was  Ludwig  Tieck  (1778- 
18.').1),  whose  poetical  dramatization  and  collec- 
tion of  ancient  fairy  ami  popular  tales  reflect 
the  romance  of  mediieval  poesy  with  beauty 
and  genius,  but  witl»  a  mystic  feeling  border- 
ing almost  on  superstition.  The  writings  of 
Tieck's  friend  AVackenroder  (1772-'08)  were 
tlie  flrst  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Ger- 
man artists  for  the  aesthetic  principles  of  the 
rninnntie  school.  I*a  Motte  FcMupie  (1777- 
ix4:i),  of  the  same  school,  stands  alone  in  Ger- 
man literature  by  his  remarkable  delineations 
of  fairy  lore,  as  for  instance  in  his  tale  of  Un- 
ttinc.  "Chamisso  (1781-1838),  the  author  of 
retcr  Schlemihl  and  of  many  fine  lyrics,  Tieilge 


(1752-1841),  the  anthor  of  the  phikMO|i 
poem  Urania,  the  Aristophanic  PlatrD  il7 
1835),  and  the  mystic  religions  poems  of  1 
uer,  all  belong  to  tbis  romantic  scboul: 
witli  but  few  exceptions,   as  fur  iDftADee 
patriotic  and  spirited  poet  Seume  (1763-1^ 
most  writings  of  this  period  are  tinfed  i 
morbid  passion  for  romantic  and  ivBtitec 
views  of  life.    This  epoch  comprises  thr  Ivi 
poets  Schenkendurf  (1783-]A17i.  ls^ti$ 
(1703-1840),  Kosegartcn  (1758-1818;,  d 
sen  the  Dane  (1764-1826),  Matthiflson  Ti : 
1831),   Mahlmann  (1771-1826),  Salts  (i: 
1834),  and  £ichendorfr(]  788-1857).  MT«n 
whom  belong  to  the  romantic  schoiJ.    Ai 
novelists  and  tale  writers  are  Arhim  roa 
nim  (1784-1881)  and  Clemens  BrenUBoH 
1842),  the  compilers  of  a  series  of  c«lcbr 
popular  songs  (2>ft  Knaben  WHmdtrk0r%\. 
Ernst    Theodor  Amadeos    IlofiinaDn  xX 
1822),  the  author  of  many  wild,  fant 
and  legends  {Elixir  drs  Ttvjels^  KaUr 
&c.).  which  cap  the  climax  of  the  anpeniw 
istic  element  of  the  romantic  school.    J 
favorite   novelists  of   this  period  are  4 
Hermes  (1788-1821);    IlipiHrl  <1741-9Ck 
indiscreet  friend  and  disciple  of  Kaat ;  Xi 
(1785-*87),  the  author  of  a  collection  of  F 
marchen   or  popular  fairy   tules;   Laf 
(1759-1831),  a  type  of  the  most  sen 
novelists;  Blumaaer,  J.  G.  MftUer, 
mel  (1738-1817),  the  antbor  of  a  &u«n 
tation  of   Sterne's    *^  Sentimental   Jcm 
Jung-Stilling  (1740-1817;,  the  infipiradui 
whose  naive  and  original  autobiograpliT  G 
Schiller,  and  Herder  took  so  much 
Knigge  (1752-96),  the  anthor  of  the 
Braun$ehueig ;  and  Immermann  {\ 
the  author  of  the  famous  story  of  MmueMk 
Ghost  stories  were  for  a  time  made  d 
Schiller's  GeiaUneker,  and  to  this  i 
of  literature  Jong-Stilling    also  i 
Associated  with  the  romantic  scLww 
earlier  part  of  her  literary  career,  was 
von  Amim  (1785-1859),  celebrated  br  i 
respondence  with  GoeUie.     Rahel,       « 
Varnhagen  vou  Ense  (1771-18331,  *« 
ary  woman  of  much  irreatcr  tale***      » 
nality  of  thought.    Among  other 
authoresses  are  Aagnste  tob  Paaunw, 
Hahn-IIahn,  Amalie  Schoppe,  Job 
penhaner,  Friderike  Bnm,  and 
Talvj   (Mrs.  Robinson)  oontribfaKu  >» 
a  knowledge  of  Servian  popular  i 
Slavic  literature  generally,  and  » 
tinction  in  this  and  other  spheiv*  a 
ture.— The  efforts  of  Klopatock,  Ilcfdtr. 
other  authors  to  revive  toe  popoL 
early  German  poet  17,  as  well  as  tbv ; 
of  nationality  which  was  ro      d       tar  ■ 
ning  of  this  century  by  tb«  m  1 

of  Napoleon  I.^  contril        I  ^^  ^     m  a 
ful  impulse  to  the  re«  s 

cient  (jerman  literature,  «      zh  ^ 
extent  fostered  by  Jabii^s  ■  « 
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e<lition  of  the  KiheJungen^  did  mnch  to  pro- 
mote a  love  for  the  studj  of  the  old  German 
dialects  and  the  i)(K»try  connected  with  them. 
The  brothei^  W 11  helm  and  Jakob  Grimm  are 
the  more  imniediute  founders  of  this  new 
branch  of  philolo^cal  and  poetical  investif^a- 
lion.  Benecke,  Lachmunn,  and  Simrock  la- 
bored in  the  same  direction,  and  more  recent- 
ly Moritz  llanpt ;  also  Franz  Pfeifer,  Oskar 
Bchade,  Zarncke,  lloltzmann,  Hoffmann  von 
Fallersleben,  Bartsch,  &o. — The  German  war 
of  independence  agninst  Napoleon  I.  prodnced 
Bome  striking;  patriotic  songs  from  Prof.  Arndt 
of  Bonn  (ITCy-lSOO),  and  Theodor  KOmer 
(1791-181:1),  the  gallant  soldier-poet,  and  au- 
tlior  of  I^ier  und  Schtert  ('*  Lyre  and  Sword  "). 
Bome  of  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  romantic 
school  whom  we  have  named  also  became  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patriotic  effusions,  espe- 
ciiiily  Schenkendorf  and  Stagemann.  Wilhelm 
Mailer  of  Dessau  (1704-1827),  author  of  the 
a<lmira)>le  (jrierhenlieder^  may  be  classed 
among  patriotic  poets.  The  maiden  efforts 
of  Frie<lrich  Kfirkert  (1781J-18GG),  one  of  the 
best  lyrical  and  didactic  poets  of  (Germany, 
and  celebrated  as  much  for  his  imitations  of 
troubadour  songs  as  for  his  versions  of  ori- 
ental poetry,  were  also  inspired  by  the  war 
against  the  French.  Another  who  came  for- 
ward as  a  champion  of  national  inde|>endence 
was  Uhland  (1787-1802),  the  chieftain  of  the 
iriodcni  Swabian  school,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  (lermany.  Stuttgart,  the  seat 
of  the  great  puhlisliiiig  house  of  Cotta  and 
of  the  critic  Wolfgang  Menzel,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  this  school,  llebel  (1700-1826), 
whose  Alematuiinch^  (xcdirhte  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  (roL'the,  belonged  to  it  by  the  Swabian 
dialect  and  spirit  of  his  songs,  although  he  lived 
nt  an  earlier  period.  An  eminent  lyrical  poet 
of  this  school  was  Justinus  Kerner.  Gustav 
Hchwab,  Pfizer,  the  critic  and  historian,  Karl 
Mayer,  and  Morike,  all  belong  more  or  less 
to  the  Swabian  school.  A  new  direction  was 
ffivcn  to  literary  activity  by  the  political  excite- 
ment immediately  preceding  and  succeeding 
the  French  revolution  of  1830.  Ludwig  Borne 
(1780-1837)  and  Ileinrich  Heine  (ISOO-lSoO) 
are  regarded  as  its  lierahls,  the  former  by  his 

fningent  and  comprehensive  ]>olitical  satires,  the 
after  by  his  keen  insight  and  peculiar  lyrical 
penius.  Heine  exercised  a  wide  influence  in  the 
literary  world.  As  a  poet,  he  had  a  peculiar 
ffift  of  uniting  the  tragic  and  comic  in  a  feli- 
citous and  ra<*y  manner,  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  a  new  school  of  authors  who  styled 
tlieniselvos  **  Young  (Jermany,"  but  who  par- 
t^xik  inucli  less  of  Heine's  poetical  gifts  than 
of  his  political  sympathies.  Karl  Gutzkow 
(horn  in  1811)  was  the  head  of  this  school, 
lie  i'*  the  author  of  I  tie  RitUr  torn  GfUte  and 
Za*ihrrer  rnn  Rom,  an<l  of  many  other  novels, 
an<l  several  dramas.  The  other  principal  rep- 
resentatives of  '*  Young  (lermany  "  are  Hein- 
ricli  Laube  (horn  in  18o0),  (lustav  KQhne 
(18n0),  and  Theodor  Mundt  (1808).     An  emi- 


nent author  of  this  period  is  Baron  Sternberg 
(1806),  author  of  Diane  and  Paul^  and  of  many 
other  works  which  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  his  country. 
Another  famous  writer  and  amateor  liberal 
politician  of  thU  class  is  Prince  PQcklef-Muskau 
(1785-1871),  author  of  Bri^e  einf  Ver$torh€- 
nen^  and  of  other  piquant  books.  The  taste  for 
novels  of  a  politiciil  and  social  tendency  has  been 
characteristic  of  German  writers  since  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  novels  of  Gutzkow, 
I^ube,  and  many  other  contemporary  Ger- 
man writers,  all  belong  to  this  category,  while 
Gustav  Frey tag  has  gained  a  high  reputation  by 
several  excellent  novels,  among  which  the  best 
known  is  i^ll  und  Ilnhen  ("  Debit  and  Cred- 
it"). The  line  of  historical  novelists  was 
opened  by  Meissner  (1753-1807);  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Karoline  von  Hchler  (1769-1843), 
Tromlitz  (Von  Witzleben,  1773-1839),  Van 
der  Velde  (1779-1824),  Kari  Spindler  (1796- 
1855),  author  of  Der  Jnde^  Der  Batttard^  and 
other  novels,  which  enjove<l  great  popularity ; 
Rellstab,  Storch,  Ran,  and  Koenig  (1790-1869), 
author  of  Die  Cluhi*tfn  in  Mainz  (1847). 
Rerneck  or  Hemd  von  Guseck  (born  in  1808), 
MQgge  (1806-'61),  author  of  loussaint  and 
other  excellent  novels,  KQhne  and  Heller 
(1813-'71),  are  all  contributors  to  this  class 
of  novels.  Here  belong  also  the  semi -histori- 
cal novels  of  Louise  MQhlbach  (Mme.  Mundt, 
1814-'73),  which  have  enjoy e<l  a  very  wide 
popularity,  but  are  not  entitled  to  high  rank 
either  from  a  literary  point  of  view  or  as  in- 
terpreters of  history.  A  far  higher  merit  must 
be  awarded  to  Zschokke  (1771-1848),  one  of 
the  best  Genuan  i>rose  writers  of  recent  times, 
author  of  many  excellent  historical  and  ro- 
mantic works,  and  of  Stunden  der  Andaeht,  a 
religious  work,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions.  Heinrich  Steffens,  the  Nor- 
wegian philosopher  and  naturalist  (1773-1845), 
wrote  (lerman  novels  based  ui>on  Scandinavian 
history,  which  are  rei)lete  with  interest.  An- 
other historical  novelist  is  Wilhelm  Haring, 
known  bv  the  pseudonvme  of  Wilibald  Alexis 
(1797-1871),  who  imitated  so  skilfully  the 
manner  ancl  stvie  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that 
several  of  his  works  were  translated  into  for- 
eign languages  and  passed  for  some  time  as  the 
productions  of  the  great  Knglish  romancer. 
The  most  famous  c»f  the  kind  is  *'  Walladmor." 
Hautf,  a  genial  novelist,  whose  LichUnntein 
takes  high  rank  among  historical  romances; 
Clauren,  a  licentious  writer,  but  one  whose 
novels  have  been  read  extensivelv;  and  Hack- 
lander,  the  author  of  Stddatenhhen^  Handel 
und  Wandel^  and  many  other  works,  and  the 
fonnder  and  conductor  of  the  widely  known 
Journal  Veher  Land  und  Meer,  may  be  men- 
tioned here;  also  Rerthold  Auerbach  (1812), 
who  attracted  immediate  attention  by  his  first 
work,  Srhttarzirdlder  Ihrfgetehirhten^  and  has 
since  taken  his  place  among  the  leaders  of 
(lerman  fiction,  his  novel  Aufder  HOhe  having 
gained  a  very  wide  reputation  in  Germany, 
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the  Far  West  of  the  United  States "  (Exifflish 
edition,  1859).  Uettner  (born  1821)  has  written 
eketches  of  his  travels  in  Greece.  Friedrich 
Gerstuoker  (1810-'72)  is  the  author  of  many 
entertaining  and  humorous  descriptions  of 
travels,  especially  in  tlie  new  world.  Another 
pleasing  narrator  of  his  journeys  is  Afundt.  A 
voluminous  writer  of  travels  is  the  tourist  Kohl 
(bom  1808).  Ida  Pfeitfer  (179T-1858)  showed 
herself  a  most  intrepid  and  indefatigable  tourist 
and  valuable  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  Germany  has  also  given  birth  to  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  recent  explorers  of  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,  as  Gtitzlatl'  in  China, 
Siebold  in  Japan,  Barth,  Vogel,  Nachtigall, 
Gerhard  Rohlfs,  and  Ileuglin  in  Africa,  the 
brothers  Schlagintweit  in  central  Asia,  Basthm 
in  8.  E.  Asia,  and  Leichhardt  in  Australia. — 
We  com])lete  this  sketch  by  a  list  of  eminent 
men  (mostly  living)  in  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  learning,  including  some  names  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  the  natural  sciences: 
Burmeister,  Ule,  Johann  MQller,  Carus,  Ross- 
massler.  Dove,  Giebel,  Masius,  Valentin,  Mole- 
schott,  BOchner,  Vogt,  Oken,  Virchow,  Bur- 
dach,  Schleiden,  Bernhard  Cotta,  Nees  von 
Eseubeck,  Leopold  von  Buch,  Endlicher,  Mar- 
tius,  Nauinann,  Bischotf,  Liebig,  Bunsen,  Kirch- 
hoti',  Kopp,  Pogirendortf,  Rose,  Erdmann,  Gme- 
lin,  Wohler,  Wackenrmler,  Gehler,  Vogel,  Mit- 
scherlich,  Pringsheim,  Scliodler,  I)u  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  Fechner,  O.  Schmidt^  F.  Cohn,  Rei- 
chenbach,  Unger,  Weber,  Mold,  8teinheil, 
Rau,  Pietschmann,  Reich,  Ilagcn,  Lang,  Karl, 
Schrauf,  Wundt,  IL  Grassmann,  Ilallier,  Kum- 
mer,  Mann,  liartung,  Gegenbaur,  FQrbinger, 
Uotfmann,  S.  Ilartmann,  llaeckel,  Volker,  Ra- 
melow,  Kuprter,  Winkler,  Kunth,  Fitzinger, 
Emmerling,  Fresenius,  Wagner,  Meissner,  Vom 
Rath,  Baumgartner,  Erdmann,  Ilofmann,  Kar- 
marsch,  WQrtz,  Zwick,  Otto,  Reis,  Robert 
Grassmann,  Zirkel,  G.  Hartwig,  Credner,  Pfalf. 
In  medicine  :  Johann  Mdller,  K. '  Thiersch, 
Burdach,  Wagner,  Ehrenberg,  Ilccker,  Carus, 
Blasius,  Froriep,  Schonlein,  Skoda,  I)ietfen- 
bach,  Mitscherlich,  Romberg,  Weber,  Donders, 
A.  von  Griife,  Virchow,  Steinthal,  Reich,  W. 
Roth,  Busch,  Ilaiissmann,  Armbrecht,  Klebs, 
Kothnagel,  Schroder,  Steinbacher,  Kunze, 
Farst.  Stilling.  In  astronomy  and  mathemat- 
ics :  Bcssel,  Encke,  Struve,  Madler,  Galle, 
Gauss,  Lejeune-Diriihlet,  Arirelander,  Ileis, 
Schmidt,  Dionger,  Forster,  Schucht,  Gobel, 
Ofterdingor,  Zollner,  (ireitlenstoin.  K.  S.  Neu- 
mann, Mol>ius,  Wcisbach,  II.  J.  Klein,  Volger, 
Bi^chof.  In  military  s<rience,  engineering,  &c. : 
Mowes,  Taubert,  Rebhann,  Ilagen,  Dittmer, 
Scliinitt,  Winkler,  Lic})er,  Zastrow.  In  geog- 
rajdiy,  ethnology,  8t;iti>tics,  and  travels:  Carl 
Uittcr,  Daniel.  Wuppaus,  Tnire witter,  Berghaus, 
IVtiTinann,  Moller,  Stein,  Streit,  Ilandtke, 
Lohor,  Kaniner,  Ilaxthausfn, Dieterici,  IlTibner, 
Sydow,  Mollhauscn,  Mauch,  Munzinjrer,  IlOgel, 
IJi>on,SchweiiifMrtli,  Semper,  Seemann,  Ziegler, 
Waitz,  Schmarda,  Blau,  Herlei>sch,  Panli,  St  ic- 
ier, Fritsch,  Stephan,  Stangl,  Rodenberg,  Stein- 


thal, Cornelias,  Langbana,  Ilartinann.  1i  lii- 
tory  and  biography :  Wacbler,  Gfr6r«r,  Politz. 
Leo,  K.  A.  Menzel,  PreoM,  Web«r.  Prati.  Vm- 
hagen  von  Ense,  Pertz,  K.  W.  Buttigtr.  Zia- 
mermann.  Von  Rochaa,  G.  Cartiua*  IHtncir. 
Spiegel  S.  Baner,  Feaaler,  Wolff,  Juat.  Zbbz, 
Gratz,  Stockmar,  Ilonefrfser,  Grotefend.  s^uLL 
Elze,  Ungewitter,  HagenUacli«  K.  Mend«kiH»hi- 
Bartholdy,  Cas|>ari,  Kolb,  Uoltzendurtf,  I'krft. 
Rosenkranz,  Brandes,  Gentz,  Nitzseh.  Bbvi. 
StoAel,  F.  Aradt,  W.  llQller,  Wack«W|ti 
Sybel,  KohlrauBcb,  Caro.  In  the  hiatorj  ib4 
criticism  of  literature,  pbilosophT,  art,  and  m- 
thetics:  Gervinna,  Vilmar.  WackemagcL  J«- 
lion  Schmidt,  Solger,  Bonterwek«  Viarkcr, 
Schwegler,  Ruge,  Wolf,  Kobentein,  GattacfaaQ, 
Stern,  Schell,  Kreyssig,  Knrz,  Lindan,  Canitn, 
Eye,  Stall r,  llanptmann,  Elze,  Meiswer.  Kkn, 
Gervaia,  Eth^,  Wagner,  Zimmermaim,  Hhul, 
J.  W.  O.  Richter,  IjOper,  Scbasler,  Wchm, 
LcDz,  Liazt,  J.  P.  Ricliter.  LlkU;e.  Fccbacr. 
J.  II.  Schmidt,  II.  Grimm,  Eggera.  Lfttke.  V^^ 
gler.  In  philology:  F.  A.  TTolf,  Scbairil^ 
rer,  Heinsiu?,  Ileyee,  K.  F.  Becker, 
Wijhelm  von  Ilnmboldt,  Znmpt, 
Niebuhr,  Bemhardi,  Crenzer,  Wacbler,  Cm. 
Schneider,  Eniesti,  E.  and  G.  Curtioa,  MattbiB, 
Thiersch,  Jacobs,  Buttmann,  Ro^ti  Tumw, 
KUhner,  Ramshom,  DOderlein,  Freuiid.  Ger- 
hard, Geseniusi,  Nork,  Bopp,  Freytag,  iikv, 
Hitzig,  Ilnpfeld,  Ewald,  A.  F.  HoffhianB.  L» 
sen,  Sachs,  L.  Geiger,  Steinscbneider,  Lny, 
Tischendorf,  Wattenbacb,  Lepaioa.  Schndir, 
Teuffel,  Westennann,  Meioeke,  Jjeo  M«ya; 
Kreracr,  ObermQller,  Dietz,  Brkmbach.  £.*  E 
Amdt,  Wollheim  da  Fonseoa,  Deliutck,  Boki* 
mann,  Rikliger,  SUrk,  We^tphaL  Btihtfi^A 
Fick,  Schleicher,  Schott,  Cnno,  Zenker,  Db- 
dort;  J.  MQller,  Rotb,  BenfeT.  HiMelfiai 
Grassmann,  Qaensledt.  In  politieal  nkw 
and  jurisprndence  :  Savignr,  StahL  K.  f. 
Eichhom,  Gans,  Hollmann,  Velcker,  bckabfli 
Stein,  Balow,  Mobl,  Gentz,  Von  Rtene,  BL  W. 
Dove,  Holtzendoiff,  GneiaT,  the  Svfaa 
schli,  Barth,  Glaser,  Gerber,  Man, 
Marr,  Adler,  Oppenhofl^  Maorer,  Mk 
Mohl,  Perthea,  bcbwarze,  Tweatcn,  Joanh  Cfr 
f[i*r,  Richtbofen.  In  theologT,  philowylj;  wi 
Biblical  sciencea:  Feseler,  IffartiB,  LadaA 
Rothe,  Ilefele,  Ketteler,  D6ninger,  AlaifBi  Jkih 
ner,  Guericke,  Scbenkel,  Ullnaan.  Sma^ 
Schleiermacher,  Rob,  Pottgpetaaer,  Kafl.  D^ 
litzsch,  B.  Banr,  F.  C.  Baar,  Rcinkc.  Bdb- 
kens,  IxK>nhardi,  Scbnlte,  Ulrici,  BraBteek.  ^ 
von  IlartmanD,  FrohBobammer,  J.  Bw  llc^a; 
Zcising,  Nietacbe,  UebervefB,  Sticr,  AnKF 
macher,  Balzer,  Lanfre,  Tboloek,  ~ 
Friedberg,  MenzcL  Kirebmnnn, 
(iciger,  FrankeU  niracfa,  PtiiKppaon, 
Luz,  Ban  mann,  Winer,  Tnch,  Enrt^ 
der,  Lndwig  Fenerbaeb,  firbinwkai 
v(in  Ilartmann.  In  tba  acieaca  «f 
tion :  DiesterwefT,  FroebeL  Orlfe,  K. 
Fricke,  Schloaaer,  Dillniann, 
ker,  Schmelzer,  L.  W.  Sejfiutli, 
Wcstermann,  MObini^ 
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witli  political  and  comniercial  relations ;  Rau-  I  biojrraphios  and  antobio^iphicA,  especially  in 
inor  (17^1-187:^),  the  historian  of  the  Ilohen-  j  that  ot*  PerthoH.  A  more  physiological  method 
Btanti'D  ;  Le  >i>oi(]  von  K:inke  (17ir>),  whose  in  these  branches  of  investi^^ation  has  been 
lahor<t  einhracc  a  vast  liehl  of  modern  history;  I  adopted  by  Kiehl  in  his  NaturgesehichU  dc$ 
I)uhlm:inn  (178')-180i)),  the  German  Gnizot,  I  Volk$  alt  Grundlage  einer  deut^chen  Soeialpo- 
author  of  **  Sources  of  German  History,"  and  litik.  The  literature  of  travels  was  greatly 
the  historian  of  Denmark  and  of  the  English  I  stimulated  by  Johann  Georg  Adam  Forster,. 


and  French  revolutions;  and  Gervinns  (1805- 
"71 ).  the  historian  of  (rerman  literature,  Shake- 


commonly  called  Georg  Forster  ( 1 754-^94),  who 
accompanied  Cook  on  his  second  voyage  round 


Fp>'arian  critic,  and  autlior  of  the  great  history  !  the  world,  and  who.  in  Alexander  von  Ilum- 
of  the  10th  century.  Here  may  be  mentioned  i  boldt's  opinion,  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  sci- 
also  Kotteck  (1775-1840),  whoso  excellent  oni-  !  entitle  voyages,  A  still  more  powerful  im- 
versal  history  has  been  very  popular  on  account  {  pulse  was  given  by  Humbol<lt  himself,  by  his 
of  its  lil»eral  political  views,  and  Weber,  the  |  travels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America, 


author  of  several  universal  histories.  While 
Niebuhr  introduce<l  a  protounder  method  in 
the  studv  of  earlv  Roman  historv,  Bunsen, 
Lepsius,  and  others  made  discoveries  in  Egyp- 
tian and  oriental  antiquities,  and  a  third  im- 
pulse procee<le(l  from  tlie  active  researches  in 
the  tield  »)f  <*hissiral  archajology  and  philology. 
Thes'.»  combined  inHuences  are   more  or  less 


and  in  central  Asia.  The  travels  of  Lichten- 
stein  (1780-1857)  in  southern  Africa  were  of 
great  scientific  importance.  The  travels  of 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Wie<l  (1782-1807)  fur- 
nished valuable  additions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  and  ethnology  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States.  The  explorations  of 
Martins  (17U4-18G8)  in  Brazil  are  important 


minit'est  in  the  lalM>rs  in  ancient  history  of  i  for  the  studies  of  botany,  ethnology,  geography, 
Hickh,  Karl()tfrie<l  Mulli-r,  Uuncker,  Droysen,  I  and  statistics.  Poppig  (171»7-18r>8)  visited 
Moniinsen,  Kortftm,  Adol]»h  S<hmidt,  Plass,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  river  Amazon.  Among 
"Wa'lismiith.  Tittinimn,  Flatlie,  Manso,  Abeken,  the  other  explorers  of  South  America  are 
Schwe^rler.  K.  Curtius,  Larson,  Jahn,  Hermann,  Bunnei'^ter  (lM>rn  1807),  who  travelled  more 
TeMllVI.  ami  Movers.  In  tlie  special  study  of  i  particularly  in  Brazil,  and  Johann  Jakob  v<in 
San-krit  Itnth.  B«"»litlinirk.  Benfey,  ?'ick,  A.  |  Tschudi  (1818),  a  relative  of  Frie<lricli  von 
W'e:KT,  and  others  have  won  <listinction.  The  Tschudi,  author  of  Dtis  Thit^rlehen  in  drr  Al- 
history  of  the  Tiiidille  a^es  has  been  treated  by  pfnwflt,  and  an  active  traveller,  es]>ocially  in 
Ifcuhs,  Kt'hin.  and  Wilken,  and  more  especially  rem.  Sir  Rol>ert  Hermann  Scliomburgk  ( 1804- 
by  Leo,  HaMuiivr,  FaUnK^rayer,  As<«libach,  I^p-  '05),  a  German  by  birth,  but  employed  in  the 
I)i*nl»erg,  Daliiuiann,  Srhfifer,  Ropell,  Kriegk,  ,  service  of  the  British  government, travelle<l  in 
and  Grt'irorovius.     VaritMis  branches  of  orien- '  British   (ruiana,   Barbadoes,  Hayti,  &c.      His 


tal   historv  and  liJerat'ire  have  been  actively 
explure-i    by  .los-ph    von    Hammer-Purgstall, 


works  were  i>ublished  in  (rerman  by  his  broth- 
er,   Otto    ShomlMirgk    (1810-7)7).'      Another 


Flii-'.'l,     Plath,    Ua<lelotf,    Ewald,    and     Nol-  i>rot!ier,  Moritz  Richanl  Sch(»mburgk,  travel- 

<leke.     Among  writers  on  modern  history  are  led  in   Briti>ili  (Tuiana  at  the  expense  of  tlie 

I)<diiM,  Saall'eld,  Biihiu,  MOnnich,  Ilausser,  and  king  of  Prussia,  and  afterward  in  Australia  in 

Treitri.-hke.    Tlie  iiumanitarian  and  cosmopoli-  company  with  a  fourth  brother,  Julius  Schom- 

tan  direction  given  to  hi>t<»ri<»al  studies  by  the  [  burgk.      The  Hast  has  been  visited  by  G.  H. 

writers  and  phiioso|)lrers  ot'  the  18th  and  19th  '  von   Schubert  (1780-1800),  especially  Kirypt, 

centuries,  and  especially  by  Herder  and  Kant,  f*alestine,  and  (ireece,  and  by  Seetzen  (1707- 

is  inanif.'st  in  the  coni|»r«'hensiveness  of  views  1811),  wiiose  lit 'men  dftrrh  Si/rirn,  l*tihmthtti^ 

which   Uotti'ck,   and    chieHy  Si-hlosser,   bring  dir  Tramt-Jordtin- hinder^  Arabia  Prtnia  und 

to  hear  U])on  their  labors,  as  well  as  in  many  /'7*^^r#i'7.v/^/^n,  were  edite<l  by  F.  Kruse.    Minu- 

works  cm  particular  sections  ami  occupatiims  toll  (1772-1840)  wrote  on  his  travels  to  Tpper 

of  the  people.     This  has  culminated  in  what  Eiryi>t.     RCippell  (b«irn  171U)  expK»re<l  Nubia, 

may  be  desiu'nated  as  a  new  si-ience,  which  the  Kordofan,  Arabia  Petnea,  an«l  is  U»st  kntiwn 

Germans  call  i'nltm'fjeAchirhtt',  i.  f.,  a  historv  bv  his  traveU  in  Abvss'nia.    The  most  eminent 

which  treats  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  social,  writers  <in  Kirypf  are  Lepsins,  Bnmsch,  Banm 

and  politico-economical.  a>»  Well  as  i)olitieal  de-  Bun**en.  Fibers,  OQmichen,  and   Lanth.      The 

velop'nent  of  thv»  people    Amouir  tne  principal  historian  Raumer  gave  irraphie  descriptions  of 

l:iSorers  in  this  u'w  sphere  of  investiuration  are  his  travels  in  Venice,  Knirland.  Italy.  an<l  the 

Wftclmrnutln  17^4   ls«;i;).  jnithorof  AVfV7>/iMr/(i^  United  States;  and  Jo-H'ph  Russeinrer  (I8»i*i- 

Sift  hfjrtt'hirht"  and  (»f  Afli/emfine  Culturffi'-  '0:1)  wrote  comprehen-tively  on  his  travel"  in 

^''A/'-A^  ;  Schcrr,  author  of  (rVj»/'/M>/(iVr/<'//«ri*'r  Kurope,  Asia,  and   Africa.      Vene<ley  (18ii5- 

O  ft**ir  i/H'i  Siffr  :  Klemin  ( I sn-J-'OU),  author  '71)  gave  accounts  of  Knirland.   In«hind,  and 

of   Al^'j'nirinp    CnJtnriiriti'hi^htt'    drr    J//'/<*r/i-  southern  France.     Moritz  Wa;rner  (lM»rn  1*<1".) 

heit,an\o\'Afi'/ri/ni/nf'uUnririj»rnrhaff;ain\  has  published  his  travels  in  Alireria,  the  I'an- 

Jleune-am-Iihyn,    jniihor   of    rnltiirtjeHehiehte  casus,  (\ilchis.  Persia,  and  Kunlistan,  and,  in 

drr  wirnn  Zi  it.     The  ^ime  tendency  to  dwell  conjunction  with  his  comp.<ini<m  Sdierzer,  in 

nf»on  the  practical  realitic*  of  life  extends  over  North    America    and    ('«»*»ta    Rica.      FnKdH-I 

many  nther  dcpartmcnt'i  of  litt-rature  in  Ger-  (horn  iHnfi)  has  dcM-rilKsl  "Seven  Years*  Trav- 

ni:Lnv.  and  is  ni«>st  stniUirlv  expres>ed  in  recent  els  in  Central  America,  Northern  Mexico,  and 
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wine  of  each  year.  The  qaantity  of  wine  an-  '  yards,  comprisiDg  an  nrem  of  aboot  SOO 
nuolly  pruduced  has  varied  from  25  pieces  of  divided  among  a  namber  of  pn>priri'<\  ■% 
241  >  ;ra! Ions  each  to  tiO  pieces.  The  wines  of  terraced  from  the  base  to  the  sobuhxs  r.«  124 
inferior  quality,  produc«nl  in  poor  years,  are  hills,  and  yield  winea  of  consuierabXe  budj »: 
sold  by  auction  immediately  after  the  spring  tine  bouquet,  the  beat  qnalicitfa  it(  vhkfc  c* 
racking,  and  only  the  select  qualities  are  kept  high-priced.  A  short  distance  bel«iw  hbCo- 
in  the  cellars  of  the  estate.  At  the  age  of  four  .  heiro  is  Asmannshaosen,  which  yidd*  t^  wajf 
or  tive  years  they  are  bottled,  atter  which  they  good  red  wine  of  the  Rheingan.  Tbi^  is  fit- 
greatly  improve  in  bouquet.  The  largest  yield  duced  from  the  black  BarigniidT  grape  kv^v: 
v,-a<  in  1807.  when  60  pieces,  or  14.40<>  gallons^    as  the  pineau  noir,  whence  the  wine  it  «iAfB 


spoken  of  as  a  species  of  Rheau^  burgjd.'. 
It  has  a  soft  and  ezceedinglj  delicate  tmr. 
but  like  the  higher  cUm  of  bnrgiudics  ««dtfi 
from  transportation.  The  wines  prodoM  *m 
the  estates  of  Marcobmnn,  UattrnhrAB  (ire 
growth),  Grafenberg  { first  (rrowth  i.  and  di 


realized  at  auction  $i;0.04X).  The  dithculty  of 
obtaining  genuine  Schlos»-Johannisberger  is 
very  great,  and  large  quantities  of  spurious 
wine  are  s«>ld  under  the  name.  The  tirst  qual- 
ity has  been  known  t«)  command  from  $0  to  $8 
a  bottle;  but  the  auction  wines  are  much  less 

valuable,  and  sell  for  from  t^25u  to  $I,lKX)  the  heim-Kothenberg,  also  rank  aa  of  the 

piece,  according  to  the  qualities  they  poi«sess  quality,  and  in  favorable  seasuns  eommafl 

for  mixing. — Next  in  re[)Utation  to  the  Johan-  moas  prices.     Of  the  Beci.knd  growth 

nisberger  wine,  if  not  its  equal,  is  that  pro-  Rheingan  prodoce,  the  moat 

duced  on  the  estate  of  Steinberg,  which  until  :  arctheJohannisberg-Claoa.  VoUraths. 

IdCiC  was  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  enthal-Berg.    AmongthethirdgrowthsicivM 

but  in  that  year  passed  into  the  p«)ssession  of  ;  mentioned  Hattenheimer.  Winkel.  HoUcbAa 

the  crown  of  Prussia.     The  SteinlKrrg  is  a  hill  Rddesheiroer,   Geisenheimer,   ErYvach.  LJt^ 

3  m.  from  the  Rhine,  the  vine-growing  portion  and  Lorrh,  which  mar  be  regarded  a*  tu  «^ 

of  which  occupies  an  area  not  exceeding  00  ,  dinary  wines  of  commerre.     In  good  tcamk 

acres,  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  of  masonry.  :  and  when  the  best  grapes  only  are  sckf^ 

This,  with  the  mountain  barrier  in  the  rear,  .  these  latter  growths  sometimes  reach  a  hi^i*- 
etl'ectually  s^Tccns  the  vineyard  from  chilling    gree  of  excellence,  and  command  a  cottcsibm^ 

or  injurious  winds.     The  estate,  which  once  ingly  hizh  price. — The  hanks  of  1 

belomred  to  the  wealthy  cloister  of  Eberbach.  from  Asmannshausen  to  Coblentx 

includes  also  a  farm  of  4o0  acres,  maintained  planted  with  vineyards,  but  the  siL  wr 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  the  manure  ing  for  the  most  part  nnfiivoraMe,  j        «r  a» 

necessary  for  the  vineyard.     The  latter  has  va-  wine  of  tirst-rate  qnalitr  is  prodoccfi 
riou>«  undulations  and  hollows,  by  which  it  is    part  of  the  ri%'er.     Hot  in  the  Tafiet       » 

divided  into  districts  yieldin:;  ditferent  qualities  little  river  Ahr.  which  enters  tlie  Rl       v 

of  wine.     The  soil  is  heavier  than  that  of  the  20  m.  below  Coblentz,  ia  grova  a  mmk 

Schloss  Johannisberg,  and  on  this  account  in  wine,  called  the  Ahr-Blcichart,  h«i 

warm  seasons  the  ripening  of  the  CTape  is  not  strengthening  and  astringent  q  ■ 

ns  a  rule  effected  before  the  latter  has  reached  agreeable  burgimdj  fiavor. — R     ■  »; 

its  full  m.iturity.     The  opposite  result  is  often  or  the  Palatinate  produces  an  iw— a^— ^  ^ 

witnessed  in  tlie  Johannisberg  vineyanl.    Thus,  ty  of  wine,  the  yield  in  faTorable  aeason* 

during  the  years  iaj7.  1858,  and*IS59.  which  ing  1A.000.(HH)  gallons,  which  ii  i 

were  excef>tionaIly  warm,  the  Steinberg  wines  medium  good  quality,  ita  por**^  ■ 

showed  a  marked  su{)eriority  over  those  of  the  ,  of  taste,  and  its  cheapneaa. 

Johan ni-^berg.     The  discovery  that  the  over-  '  pronching  the  wines  of  the 

ripe  irrapes  yield  the  best  wine  was  m.ide  on  qnet.  it  ntkt  nnfreqnentlj  snr] 

t\\\<  estate  about  -"^o  years  ago,  and  since  then  the  ness.     The  vineyards  orcnp*  ■ 

vintiige  has  .ilways  been  very  late.     In  ordi-  ting  plain,  somewhat  elevated  abv«c 

nary  years  there  are  twi»  or  three  selections  of  the  Rhine,  and  boanded  on  the 

of  ;rrapos,  frum  the  first  of  which  is  made  the  Haanlt  moantaina»  a  northerly  1 

Vest  wine,  the  rest  hangini;  lo  or  l.')  days  hm^er.  the  Vosges  range.    About  2&. 

The  anniml  product  of  the  estate  vuries  fn>m  der  cultivation.    The  wineaoEine 

U.mOi»  to  2n.<HM)  ^rallons.  valued  at  $:3oO  to  are  Rupertsberger,  DeideahcioMr, 

^^..^no  the  piece,  the  latter  price  being  paid  mer.  and  Forster;  of  the  aecoad,  %, 

for  the  ch«iirt-^t  cabinet  wines  only.     The  Aug-  DQrkheimer,  and  Kteigsbadi. — Rh 

It  MP  of  <'ertain   exceptionally   tine  years  ha»  priNluces  wines  partaking  of  tha  i 

S'unetinies  suld  in  the  cask  a^  hi:rh  as^*)  a  hot-  those  of  the  Palatinate  ai 

tie.     Tiie  ordinary  qualities.  like  those  of  the  Well  known  growths  are         j 

.Tii!:aniii>Iierg  wine,  are  sold  annually  by  auc-  produced  in  and  around  f>- — 

tii'H. — S«*arcely   inferior    to   these   wines    are  the  Liebfraueo-Stifl,  B«4r       ■ 

xU'-iK.'  pnxluced  i>n  the  Uudeslieiin-Herg  and  mMdle-i*Iass  wine  of         m       ■ — 

llinrer'iian^.  which  have  a  s<uithe;-ly  exposure,  lachlterser  and  Feoeri 

and  lie  sii  near  the  Khine  tiiat  tin*  ret1ecti«in  neighborhood;  and  th«  «u  1 

<it  tin-  snn  frruii  tlie  siirf.u'e  i>f  tlie  rivt-r  irreaiiy  BiMlenheim.  Oppenheim,KI 

facilitates  the  ripening' ut*  the  grape.     The  vine-  several  of  which  have 
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tatK>n,  nnri  are  often  Biib^titnted  for  wines  of  !  all  the  wine  having  the  flavor  which  imitates 
the  Khein^raii.  The  distriet  of  <)l>eringelheiin  i  it  id  mode  up  with  tiiirtiire  of  elder  flowers.** 
pHHliiceH  iiiiK-li  rod  wine.  reAemblinfi^  burgun-  '  The  better  sort^i  are  highly  esteemed  in  Germany 
die^f  of  the  necond  and  third  class,  from  Bur-  I  for  their  supposed  medicinal  properties.  The 
gtindy  grapes.  The  pnHluce  of  tlie  Nuhe  is  wines  held  in  highest  repute  are  the  Braune- 
nearly  relate<l  to  the  middling  growths  of  the  '  berger  and  Scharzberger,  the  latter  grown  on 
l^datinate. — The  Bavarian  wines,  grown  in  '  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle;  and 
Lower  Franronio,  in  the  valley  of  the  Main,  ■  scarcely  less  noted  are  the  2^'ltinger,  (iraacher, 
are  distinguished  ratlier  for  their  bcxly  and-  I)un,  Piesporter  Au^^lese,  Josephshotf,  Bernoas- 
Htren'ftli  tlum  for  their  boii(|uet,  and  are  most-  •  tel,  CirQnhausen,  and  St^harzhoflfberger.  The 
ly  consumed  within  the  country.  The  only  '  area  under  cultivation  comprises  about  23,<X>0 
varieties  exported  are  those  produced  in  the  j  acres,  yielding  in  favorable  seasons  IGO  gallons 
neigh borho(Mi  of  WQrzburg,  where  alwut  4,500    to  the   acre. — About  50  years  ago  sparkling 


at'res  are  under  cultivation.  The  best  vine- 
yards are  the  Leisto  and  the  Stein,  the  pro- 
duets  of  whirh  are  of  line  quality  and  very 
expensive.  Both  are  situated  on  the  Main, 
and  the  former  i»  principally  owne<l   by  the 


wines  were  flrst  manufactured  in  Germany 
at  Esslingen  and  Ileilbronn,  from  the  Neckar 
grape ;  and  the  process  has  since  been  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  that  these  wines  may  be 
considered  in  some  degree  the  rivals  of  cham- 


king  of  Bavaria,  wlio  stores  the  wine  made  |  pagne.  I'pward  of  2,000,000  bottles  of  spark- 
froin  the  estate  in  the  cellars  wlii<'h  underlie  |  ling  Moselle  and  sparkling  hock  are  annually 
the  royal  castle  of  Wilrzburg.  In  these  eel-  <  made  at  Ilochheim,  Mentz,  Coblentz,  and  oth- 
lars  are  more  than  280  large  casks,  some  liav-  er  places,  much  of  wiiich,  by  means  of  falso 
ill;;  a  capacity  of  2,500  gallons.  Though  con-  ]al>els,  is  sold  as  champ.-igne,  and  readily  passes 
sidered  in  the  hist  century  indispensable  to  for  such.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  pre- 
the  proptT  ripening  of  wine,  tliey  are  now  but  cisely  similar  to  that  employed  in  making 
little  usid.  The  Leiste  wine  of  tfood  ipiality  champagne.  (See  Fraxck,  Winks  of.)  The 
is  mostly  carried  to  Munich  and  drunk  at  seasons  of  1871,  1H72,  and  1873  were  the  mo^t 
court,  and  only  a  small  (piantity  enters  into  :  disastrous  known  to  (rennan  viticulturists. 
trade.  The  Stiin  wine,  which  is  also  very  CilJIMEESHIJM,  a  fortitied  town  of  Rhenish 
celebrated,  is  sold  in  short-necked  bottles  of  a  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Queich  and 
peculiar  shape,  called  y>VWir/;/'M^'/.  Much  of  the  the  Rhine,  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Spire;  pop.  in  1^71^ 
wine  |)assing  under  this  name  in  England  and  ;  6,223.  It  has  several  chun-hes  and  schools, 
the  rnite<l  States  is  the  product  of  the  I'ulat-  j  and  an  active  tra<le  in  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and 
inate,  which  at  Mentz  and  elsewhere  is  put  fruits.  Ship  building  and  flsheries  are  curried 
into  bottles  of  the  shape  of  the  Bock'$b€utel  \  on,  and  gold  is  washed  fri>m  tiie  sands  of  tho 
iind  sold  as  Stein. — In  Baden  a  large  (|uan-  Rhine.  Originally  a  Roman  stronghold,  thu 
tity  of  tliird  or  fourth  cla!«s  wine  is  pnKluced,  present  town  was  founde<l  by  the  em|>eror  Ru- 
the  best  growth  being  the  white  Markgrafler  dolph  of  Ilapsburg,  who  die.<l  here  in  I'JIU. 
and  the  Atl'enthaler,  a  light,  agreeable  red  It  formed  part  of  the  electoral  Palatinate  from 
wine.  The  great  tun  in  tlie  castle  of  Ileidel-  '  1330  to  ir»22,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Aus- 
berg  was  formerly  fllled  with  a  wine  grown  tria.  Fnmi  1044  to  10.50  it  was  occnpie4l  by 
in  a  district  known  as  the  Bergstrasse,  which  ■  tho  French,  who  retook  and  devastated  tho 
coniiuences  at  Zwingenherg,  in  the  province  of  place  in  1074  under  Turenne.  A  tier  tho  deoth 
St.irkenburg,  and  follows  a  range  of  hills  to  of  the  elector  Charles  (1085),  the  French  again 
Heidelberg. — More  than  half  of  the  wine  grown  claime<l  jKHw^ssion,  whence  arose  the  (ieniiers- 
in  Wttrteinberg  is  phkIuccmI  in  the  valley  <>f  the  heim  war  of  succession,  which  came  partly 
Neckar,  and  tliou;rh  not  of  high  grade  is  agree-  to  an  end  throuirh  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
nble  to  the  taste  and  wholesome.  From  its  (I6l>7),  and  Anally  through  the  arbitration  <»f 
changeable  ci>lor  it  is  tenned  Schiller. — The  the  poi)e  (1702).  It  was  subsiMpiently  tho 
general  <'haracter  of  the  wines  gr<>wn  in  the  scene  of  important  military  oiK'rations  up  to 
valley  of  the  Moselle  is  that  of  thin  Rhino  tluly,  1793,  when  the  French  wvre  hero  de- 
wine.  They  are  lighter  and  less  spirituous  than  feated  by  the  Austrians.  (iermersheim  having 
thuse  heretofore  described,  and  are  noted  for  lK?en  made  a  fortress  of  the  (lerman  c«»nfede- 
nn  arttinatic  flavor,  whicli,  however,  is  said  to  ration,  works  have  been  in  progress  since 
be  ^reneraily  conminnicated  to  the  wine  by  1835,  forming  together  with  the  fortress  of 
mixing;  with  it  a  tincture  of  elder  flowers,  I^indau,  distant  10  m.,  and  with  a  teto-de-pont 
called  al<o  the  **  essence  t)f  muscatel,'*  be-  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Rhine,  u  strong  stra- 
cause  it  resembles  t!ie  concentrated  flavor  of     tegical  jHwition. 

the  muscatel  grapi'.  Messrs.  ThuditMim  and  VESOK,  Karl,  a  German  prelate  and  poet, 
J>upre,  in  their  ''Treatis-.'  on  the  Origin,  Na-  born  at  Vaihingen,  WiirtemlKTg,  Jim.  *M\ 
ture,  ami  Varieties  of  Wine  *'  (London,  1S72),  1K15.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stutt- 
s;iy :  "  It  innst  be  declared  with  emphasis  that  gart.  held  various  ecclesi.isticul  offices,  and  in 
there  is  nnt  a  irra[>e  of  muscatel  grown  upon  18t>8  was  appointed  first  preacher  of  the  court 
t!ie  MoM'lle  tit  for  wine  making;  that  there  is  and  chief  consistoriul  councillor.  Hi?*  pub- 
n<>t  a  single  b.-irrel  of  wine  made  there  which  lished  sermons  have  passed  through  many 
u.ituraliy  ins  the  niusoatel  flavor;    and  that    editions,   and   his  religious  poems,    includiii}; 
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wine  of  each  year.  The  qaantity  of  wine  an- 
nually produced  has  varied  from  25  pieces  of 
240  gallons  each  to  00  pieces.  The  wines  of 
inferior  quality,  produced  in  poor  years,  are 
sold  by  auction  immediately  after  the  spring 
racking,  and  only  the  select  qualities  are  kept 
in  the  cellars  of  the  estate.  At  the  age  of  four 
or  live  years  they  are  bottled,  after  which  they 
greatly  improve  in  bouquet.  The  largest  yield 
was  in  1857,  when  60  pieces,  or  14,400  gallons, 
realized  at  auction  $60,000.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  genuine  Schlusrt-Johannisberger  is 
very  great,  and  large  quantitieii  of  spurious 
wine  are  sold  under  the  name.  The  tirst  qual- 
ity has  been  known  to  command  from  $5  to  $8 
a  bottle ;  but  the  auction  wines  are  much  less 
valuable,  and  sell  for  from  i2r)0  to  $1,000  the 
piece,  according  to  the  qualities  they  possess 
for  mixing. — Next  in  reputation  to  tlie  Johan- 
nisberger  wine,  if  not  its  e(iua1,  is  that  pro- 
duced on  the  estate  of  Steinberg,  which  until 
1866  was  the  property  of  the  dulces  of  Nassau, 
but  in  that  year  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Prussia.  The  iSteinberg  is  a  hill 
8  m.  from  the  Rhine,  the  vine-growing  portion 
of  which  occupies  an  area  not  exceeding  60 
acres,  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  of  masonry. 
This,  with  the  mountain  barrier  in  the  rear, 
etfectually  screens  the  vineyard  from  chilling 
or  injurious  winds.  The  estate,  which  once 
belonjred  to  the  wealthy  cloister  of  Eberbach, 
includes  also  a  farm  of  450  acres,  maintained 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  the  manure 
necessary  for  the  vineyard.  The  latter  has  va- 
rious undulations  and  hollows,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  districts  yielding  different  qualities 
of  wine.  The  soil  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Schloss  Johannisberg,  and  on  this  account  in 
warm  seasons  the  ripening  of  the  grape  is  not 
ns  a  rule  ejected  before  the  latter  has  reached 
its  full  maturity.  The  opposite  result  is  often 
witnessed  in  the  Johannisberg  vineyard.  Thus, 
during  tlie  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  which 
were  exceptionally  warm,  the  Steinberg  wines 
8howe<l  a  marked  superiority  over  those  of  the 
Johannisberg.  The  discovery  that  the  over- 
ripe grapes  yield  the  best  wine  was  made  on 
this  estate  about  50  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
vintage  has  always  been  very  late.  In  ordi- 
nary years  there  are  two  or  three  R<.*lection8 
of  grapes,  fn)m  the  first  of  which  is  made  the 
best  wine,  the  rest  hanging  10  or  15  days  longer. 
The  annual  product  of  the  estate  varies  from 
14.000  to  2(^,000  gallons,  valued  at  $;)50  to 
$3,500  the  piece,  the  latter  i)rice  being  paid 
for  tlie  choicest  cabinet  wines  only.  The  Atts- 
Ics/'  of  certain  exceptionally  tine  years  has 
sometimes  sold  in  the  cask  as  higli  as  $5  a  bot- 
tle. The  ordinary  qualities,  like  those  of  the 
Jolianiii<herg  wine,  are  sold  annually  by  auc- 
tion.— S<'arcely  inferior  to  these  wines  are 
thnse  pnwluced  on  the  RQdesheim-Herg  and 
llinterhaus,  whirh  have  a  southerly  e\iM)sure, 
and  lie  so  near  the  Rhine  that  the  retiection 
oftho  -iun  from  the  surface  ot'tlie  river  greatly 
facilitates  the  rijK-ning ot*  the  grape.     The  vine- 


yards, comprisiDg  an  area  of  about  SOO 
divided  among  a  Dumber  of  propriiftiir^  tn 
terraced  from  the  base  to  the  aamiiiit  of  tfc« 
hills,  and  yield  wines  of  considerable  bod;  ui 
fine  bouquet,  the  best  qualities  of  which  an 
high-priced.    A  short  distance  beluv  K&iit*- 
beim  is  Asmannshausen,  which  yields  tb«  c«lv 
good  red  wine  of  the  Kheingan.     Tbi«  it  !«&• 
duced  from  the  black  Burgundj  grape  k&ovi 
as  the  pineau  noir^  whence  the  wine  u*iut 
spoken  of  as  a  species  of  Rhenii^  burj^uadT. 
It  has  a  soft  and  exceedingly  delicate  f sf««. 
but  like  the  higher  claM  of  bnrgandies  Hdcn 
from  transportation.    The  wines  prodnecd  •• 
the  estates  of  Marcobrann,  Uattenhrin  lira 
growth),  Grafenberg  (first  growth  >,  and  Gcifca- 
heim-Rothenberg,  also  rank  as  of  the  LisUsi 
quality,  and  in  favorable  aeasuns  conmand  «««<- 
moos  prices.     Of  the  second  grovth  ef  ibe 
Rheingan  prodoce,  the  most  e«teenied  Taridici 
are  tiie  Johanni»berg-Clans,  VoUraths.  and  Bis- 
enthal-Rerg.    Among  the  third  grow  th»  msr  bt 
mentioned  Hattenheimer,  Winkel,  Hallfsiua. 
Rudesheimer,  Geisenheimcr,   Erluich,  EIW. 
and  Lorch,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  sp* 
dinary  wines  of  commerce.     In  good  sesHa^ 
and  when  the  best  grapes  only  are  sekmi 
these  latter  growths  sometimes  roach  a  h||fc^ 
gree  of  excellence,  and  command  a  comfpsad- 
ingly  high  price. — The  banks   of  the  RUst 
from  Asmannshausen  to  Coblenfa  are  thicLy 
]>lanted  with  vineyards,  bat  tlie  sitaaticas  W* 
ing  for  the  most  part  iinfisvorable,  little  or  w» 
wine  of  first-rato  quality  is  prodnced  om  iki 
part  of  the  river.     Bat  in  the  ralley  d  tkt 
little  river  Ahr.  which  enters  tlie  Rhine  stat 
20  m.  below  Coblent2;  Is  grown  a  pale  M 
wine,  called  the  Ahr-Bleichart,  ba%-iag cfftH 
strengthening  and  astringent  qnaliticik  aai  si 
agreeable  burgundy  flavor. — Rheniah  Bswi 
or  the  Palatinate  produces  an  immense  qasn6- 
ty  of  wine,  the  yield  in  favorable  aeasoM  rrsc^ 
ing  1(1,000,000  gallons,  which  is  noted  far  is 
medinm  good  quality,  ita  pnritT  and 
of  taste,  and  its  clieapnesa.     ^hile 
proacliing  the  wines  of  the  Rheingan  i 
quet,  it  n(»t  anfreqnently  snrpasaei  Shea 
ness.    The  vineyards  orcnpy  a  fertile. 
ting  plain,  somewhat  elcTated  above  tlie 
of  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  tke  wart  kf  Ikt 
llaardt  moantains,  a  northerly  cantinnatisB  «f 
the  Vosges  range.    About  26,000  acres  art  m- 
der  cultivation.    The  wines  of  the  fint  gioatk 
are  Rupertsberger,  I^eidesheiraer,  Wacbcihn- 
mer,  and  Forster ;  of  the  second.  Tuptumm, 
DQrkheimer,  and  K6nigsbach.^RheaMh  Hew 
pro<luce8  wines  partaking  of  the  qnaBliss  if 
those  of  the  Palatinate  iad  of  the  Rbci^paL 
Well  known  growtha  are  the  liebfrawandck 
produced  in  and  around  the  eanvvnt  gaidaflf 
the  Liohfranen-Stifl,  near  WonM^  an  agrecsUt 
middle-class  wine  of  fine  bouqnet ;  the  Siktt 
lac1il»encer  and  Fenerbei|per  c>f  BiafRB  mi  it 
neighborhood ;  and  the  wines  of 
BiMlenlieim,  Oppenheim,  Nlenteia 
several  of  which  have  eoBMdanbla  local  nya* 
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tation,  nnd  are  ofton  Piibstitiited  for  winen  of  I  all  the  wino  having  the  flavor  which  imitates 
tho  inK'iii;;ati.  The  (li<«trii-t  of  OhvriD^-lheiiii  I  it  m  made  up  with  tincture  of  elder  flowers/* 
jirodiu'L's  niiich  red  wine.  ro:k.>mblinf?  biirgnn-  !  The  better  aorti*  are  highly  esteemed  in  Germany 
dieH  of  the  SL*con<l  and  third  class  from  Uur-  i  for  their  supposed  medicinal  properties.  The 
g:md y  grapes.  The  [tHHliu'e  of  tlie  Xahe  is  I  wines  held  in  highest  repute  are  the  Braune- 
nearly  related  to  the  niid<lling  growths  of  the  '  berger  and  Scharzberger,  the  latter  grown  on 
I'lilatinate. — The  Havarian  wines,  grown  in  i  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle;  and 
Lower  Fran(*oiiia,  in  the  valley  <»f  the  Main,  i  sirarcely  less  noted  are  the  Zeltiiiger,  (Traacher, 
are  di<in;riii>hed  rather  tor  their  body  and  I)un,  Piesporter  Au^^lese,  Josephshotl*  Berncas- 
Htren;rth  tlian  for  their  boutpiet,  and  are  most-  >  tel,  GrQnhausen,  and  Scharzliotfberger.  Tho 
ly  consumed  within  the  country.  The  only  '  area  un<Ier  cultivation  comprises  alH)Ut  28,000 
varieties  exported  are  those  produce<l  in  the  acres,  yielding  in  favorable  seasons  100  galhms 
neighborhood  of  Wdrzburg,  where  al>out 4,500  to  the  acre. — Aliout  50  years  ago  sparkling 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  best  vine-  wines  were  flrst  manufactured  in  Germany 
yards  are  the  Leiste  and  the  Stein,  the  pro-  at  Esslingen  and  Ileilbronn,  from  the  Neckar 
ducts  of  which  are  of  flne  (piality  and  very  grape;  and  the  process  has  since  been  so  suc- 
ex pensive.  Both  are  situated  on  the  Main,  '  cessfully  carried  on  that  these  wines  may  be 
and  the  former  is  principally  owned  by  the  ;  considered  in  some  degree  the  rivals  of  cham- 
kiiig  of  Bavaria,  who  stores  the  wine  made  \  pagne.  Tpward  of  2,000,000  bottles  of  spark- 
from  the  estiite  in  the  cellars  which  underlie  i  ling  Moselle  and  sparkling  hock  are  annually 
the  royal  cjustle  of  Wflrzburg.  In  these  eel-  ■  made  at  Hochheim,  Mentz,  Coblentz,  and  oth- 
hirs  are  iii(»re  than  280  large  casks,  some  hav-  er  places,  much  of  which,  by  means  of  false 
in;:  a  capacity  of  2,5(.H)  gallons.  Though  con-  lal>els,  is  sold  as  chainp:igne,  an<l  readily  posses 
s'rdered  in  the  last  century  indispensable  to  for  such.  The  pmcess  of  manufacture  is  pre- 
tlie  proper  ripening  of  wine,  they  are  now  but  '  ciscly  similar  to  that  emph)\e<l  in  making 
little  usrd.  The  Leiste  wine  of  good  ipiality  champagne.  (See  Fkaxce,  Winks  of.)  The 
is  mostly  carried  to  Munich  and  drunk  at  seasons  of  1871,  1H72,  and  187*3  were  tlie  mo>t 
court,  and  only  a  small  <|uantity  enters  into  ;  disastrous  known  to  (rennan  viticulturists. 
trade.  The  Stein  wine,  which  is  also  very  i  OESMKSSHIJM^  a  fortifled  town  of  Rhenish 
<*elebrate(l,  is  sold  in  short-necked  bottles  of  a  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Queieh  and 
peculiar  sliape,  called  y/yrXif/x'M^'/.  Much  of  the  the  Rhine,  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Spire;  pop.  in  1K71, 
wine  passing  under  this  name  in  £nglan<l  and  6,223.  It  has  several  churches  antl  schools, 
the  Lnited  States  is  the  product  of  the  Palat-  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and 
inate,  which  at  Mentz  and  elsewhere  is  put  fruits.  Shif»  building  and  fisheries  are  carried 
into  bottles  of  the  shape  of  the  Jiorkwheutel  on,  and  gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  tho 
and  sold  as  Stein. — In  Baden  a  large  quan-  Rhine.  Originally  a  Roman  stronghold,  the 
tity  of  third  or  fourth  class  wine  is  prtwluced,  "  present  town  was  founded  by  the  enifieror  Ru- 
the  best  growth  being  the  white  Markgrafler  <lolph  of  H:ipsl)urg,  who  die»l  here  in  l'_M»l. 
and  the  Atl'enthaler,  a  light,  agreeable  red  It  formed  part  of  the  electoral  Palatinate  fnuii 
wine.  The  great  tun  in  tlie  castle  of  lleidel-  1330  to  iri22,  when  it  was  c(»n<piered  by  Aus- 
berg  was  tornierly  filletl  with  a  wine  grown  tria.  From  lrt44  to  KWo  it  was  occupied  by 
in  a  district  known  as  the  Bergstrasse,  which  the  French,  who  retook  and  devastated  the 
commences  at  Zwingenherg,  in  the  province  of  place  in  1074  under  Turenne.  After  the  death 
Starkenburg,  and  follows  a  range  of  hills  to  of  the  elector  Charles  (1085),  the  French  again 
lleiilelherg. — More  than  half  of  the  wine  grown  claimed  jK)ssession,  whence  arose  the  (ienners- 
in  WQrtemher;:  is  pHKlnced  in  the  valley  of  the  heim  war  of  succession,  which  came  partly 
Neckar,  and  though  not  of  high  grade  is  agree-  to  an  end  through  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
able  to  the  taste  and  wholesome.  From  its  (IfliO,  and  Anally  through  the  arbitration  (»f 
chantreable  color  it  is  termed  Schiller. — The  the  pope  (1702).  It  was  subsequently  tho 
general  charactiT  (►f  the  wines  grown  in  the  scene  of  important  military  operations  up  to 
vallev  of  the  Moselle  is  that  of  thin  Rhino  Julv,  1793,  when  the  French  were  hero  de- 
wine.  They  are  lighter  and  less  spirituous  than  feated  by  the  Austrians.  Gennersheini  having 
till  He  heretofore  de^crihed.  and  are  noted  for  l>een  made  a  fortress  of  the  German  c<mfede- 
an  aromatic  tlav<)r,  which,  liowever,  is  s,-iid  to  ration,  works  have  l>een  in  progress  since 
be  generally  <'ominiinicated  t»)  tho  wine  by  1835,  forming  together  with  the  fortress  of 
mixin:;  with  it  a  tincture  of  elder  flowers,  landau,  distant  10  m.,  and  with  a  tete-de-pont 
called  al«o  the  *' es<<'nce  of  muscatel,"  be-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  strong  stra- 
causi*  it  re^eiiililes  t!ie  concentr«te<l  flavor  of     tegical  |>osition. 

the  nins.atel  grape.  Messrs.  Thndicum  and  VEROK,  Karl,  a  Gennan  prelate  and  poet, 
Ihiprc.  in  their  **  Treatis-  on  the  Origin,  Na-  born  at  Vaihingen,  WurtemWrg,  Jan.  *M\ 
ture,  and  Varieties  of  Wine*'  (L<mdon,  1872),  1815.  He  sUnlied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stutt- 
siy :  *'  It  nnist  be  declared  with  empliasis  that  gart.  held  various  ecclesia>tical  offices  and  in 
there  is  not  a  L'rape  of  muscatel  grown  upon  1808  was  appointed  first  preacher  of  the  court 
t!ie  MoHi-llo  tit  for  wine  making;  that  there  is  and  chief  consistorial  connciUor.  His  pub- 
n-'t  a  .single  IkutcI  of  wine  made  there  which  lished  sermons  have  pa<*se<l  through  many 
n.itiiraily  h-i-^  t!;e  muscatel  tlavor;    and  that    editions,   and   his  religious  poems,    includliij; 
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PjingBtroHcu  (4th  ed.,  1870)  and  Palmhlatter 
(ITtli  e<I.,  1871),  have  uiude  him  famous.  Bo- 
sides  his  poems  L'lumen  und  Steruen  (3d  cd., 
1870),  he  published  during  the  Franco-(iennan 
war  of  1870-71  patriotic  ctfusions  under  the 
title^of  Deutsche  Ostern, 

GEBOME,  Jean  Leon,  a  Frencli  painter,  born 
in  Ve.soul,  May  11,  1H24.  In  1841  he  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Italy,  lie  returned  to  Pa- 
ris in  184o,  and  exhibited  his  tirst  picture  in 
1847.  For  several  years  afterward  he  trav- 
elled in  the  East,  his  journeys  furnishing  him 
with  numerous  subjects  for  pictures.  He  ol)- 
tained  medals  in  1847,  1848,  and  1855,  and  in 
the  last  vear  received  the  decoration  of  the  lo- 
gion  of  honor.  In  1803  ho  became  professor 
of  painting  in  the  school  of  tine  arts  and  in 
1809  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  red 
eagle.  He  has  produced  many  pictures  of  the 
life  of  tbe  ancients,  which  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  school  of  art  designated  as  tho 
Pompeiian  or  New  Greek ;  and  several  of  his 
]>icture8  have  been  criticised  as  indelicate  to 
the  last  degree.  Among  his  works  are  '''Tho 
Virgin,  the  Infant  Jesuft,  and  St.  John,^^ 
"Bacchus  and  Cupid,"  *'A  Greek  Interior," 
the  frieze  of  the  vase  commemorative  of  the 
London  exhibition  of  1851,  "The  Plague  at 
Marseilles,"  "The  Death  of  St.  Jerome,"  and 
"A  Lioness  meeting  a  Jaguar."  His  master- 
piece in  historical  art  is  "  Tho  Age  of  Augustus 
and  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ/^  exhibited  in 
1865,  and  purchased  by  tho  French  govern- 
ment. He  exhibite<l  in  London  in  1871  a 
naked  Nubian  girl,  entitled  "To  be  Sold,"  and 
"  Cleopatra  brought  to  Ciesar  in  a  Basket," 
the  latter  inferior  to  most  of  his  other  works. 
One  of  his  latest  pictures,  "  The  Gladiators," 
was  purchased  in  1873,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart 
of  New  York,  for  80,0ou  francs. 

GESONA.  I.  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  tho  pen- 
insula, bordering  on  France  and  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  provinces  of  Barcelona  and 
Lerida  ;  area,  2,272  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870  (esti- 
mated), 325,110.  Tho  surface  is  chietly  cov- 
ered with  tiie  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees, 
but  fertile  vnlloys  frequently  intervene.  Tho 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  mostly  engaged 
in  a^n-iculture  and  cattle  rearing;  those  of  tho 
coast  in  .ship  building,  fishing,  and  navigation. 
The  ])rincipal  rivers  are  tlje  Ter  and  the  Fhivia. 
Amonir  the  towns  are  Hosas  and  Figueras, 
botli  fortified,  Olot,  and  Hipoll.  II.  A  city 
(anc.  (rernuda)s  capital  of  the  province,  at  tho 
continence  of  the  Ter  and  Oftji,  52  ni.  N.  E.  of 
Barcelona:  pop.  about  lO.noo.  Tbe  chief  man  u- 
facturi's  are  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper. 
Soap,  eart  ben  ware,  and  hardware.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Cliarlenuigne,  regained  by  the  M(M>r8, 
and  is  famous  for  tlie  sieges  it  has  sustained. 

GKRRY,  Elbridgf,  an  American  statesman,  titlth 
vice  pre.Mdent  of  tbe  I'nited  States,  born  in 
Marlileliead,  Mass.,  July  17,  1744,  die<l  in  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  13,  1«14.'  He  graduated  at  Har- 


vard college  in  1762,  and  was  elected  bi  1772 
representative  from  Marbkfhead  lo  the  \t6^ 
lature.  He  at  once  became  a  political  leader, 
and  an  associate  of  Samael  Adams,  HiLD(<nrk. 
and  Warren.  Ho  was  placed  on  the  two  ilo4 
important  committees,  those  of  safety  and  i«t- 
plies^  which  sat  at  Cambridfce,  on  the  day  pn- 
ceding  the  battle  of  Lexington.  In  Jsnnarr. 
1776,  be  was  elected  a  dek-gate  U>  tbe  cnr.b- 
nontal  congress,  signed  the  l>eclaratioD  of  It- 
dependence,  was  placed  on  the  most  impiirtJit 
committees,  and  was  generally  chairman  of  iW 
committoo  of  the  treasury  till  the  or)uniiaii€.'3 
of  the  treasury  board  in  1780,  of  which  b«  Ui- 
came  presiding  ollicer.  He  retirvd  from  ctt- 
gress  in  that  year,  but  resumed  lii^  seat  in  KfC. 
As  delegate  to  the  convention  vhieh  nwt  is 
Philadelphia  in  1787  to  revise  the  artirkf  of 
confederation,  he  refused  to  sign  the  conrtits- 
tion  proposed,  but  lent  it  his  sapport  as  nMisltf 
of  congress  after  it  had  received  the  ssarciia 
of  tho  people.  He  served  four  succesrive  yctn 
in  congress,  and  in  1795  retired  to  priTite  life, 
residing  in  Cambridge,  till  in  1797  he  was  s^ 
I>ointed  to  accompany  Pinckney  and  ManhaO 
on  a  special  mission  to  France.  He  was  ii- 
vited  to  remain  in  Paris,  though  his  asracitfct 
were  ordered  t4>  quit  France,  and  he  then  ub- 
tained  the  evidence  and  assurances  uikhi  wkicfc 
tho  subsequent  commihsitin  acted.  i>n  his  rs 
turn  he  was  unsuccessihlly  supported  by  ikt 
democratic  party  of  Massachnsetts  for  theoAn 
of  governor  in  1798,  and  agnin  in  1801,  bet  «■ 
elected  after  an  excited  canvas  in  1810,  sad  vh 
reelected  in  1811.  In  1812  he  was  elected  fits 
president  of  the  United  States*  but  died  ni- 
denly  in  tho  second  year  of  his  term. 

GESS,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  foiaii 
from  parts  of  Gascony  and  Gaienne,  bovdciav 
on  the  departments  of  Lot-et-Ciaronne.  Tan- 
et-Garonne.  llaute-Garonne,  Hantea-Pjuatt^ 
Basses- Pyr^n^s,  and  I^Andes ;  area,  S,4S5  s^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  284,717.  The  soiliMe  is  n 
general  billy.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gers  ^wbir^ 
rises  in  Ilautes-Pyr^n^es,  and  flows  >.  ials 
tho  GaronneX  Bave,  Adonr,  and  several 
rivers.  The  most  important  vcgetabk 
ducts  are  the  cereals,  flax,  and  onioBS. 
is  scarce.  Large  quantities  of  wine  and 
are  made,  but  of  ordinary  quality.  The 
eruls  are  of  little  conseqnenee,  but 
and  a  fusible  spar  used  in  m^fcmy 
porcelain  abound.  The  only 
brandy,  coarse  woollens,  leather,  briekiL  glM^ 
and  earthenware.  It  is  divided  teto  the  m* 
rondissements  of  Anch,  llirAnde,  Gondflo^  Lie* 
toure,  and  Lombei.    Capital,  Anch. 

CEBSON,  JciB  Chnlcr  de,  a  YrtmA  thcab- 
gian,  born  at  Gerson,  near  Rhein^  Dicl  R 
1363,  died  in  Lyons,  July  IS,  14St.  At  Ihi 
age  of  14  bo  went  to  Paris  to  stody  At  h^ 
munities  and  theology,  and  In  1387  ha  wwi^ 
lected  by  the  university  as  one  of  ha 
to  tbe  antipope  Clement  VH.  at 
the  controversy  concernnigtha  i 
ccption.    About  1398  he  waa 
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of  the  university  of  Paris.  Charles  VI.  had  just  GGBSTlflLEt,  Friedrlfh,  a  German  traveller 
fallen  into  insanity,  and  while  (livision.s menaced  and  novelist,  horn  in  ilamhurg  in  May,  ISU), 
the  state,  the  <iiuruh  was  rent  hy  a  schism  i  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1872.  After  a  brief 
whicii  produced  two  and  afterwanl  three  pre-  |  term  in  a  commercial  school  he  was  appren- 


tfnder.H   to   tiie   pontiticate.     (lerson   exerted 
hiinsvlf  for  the  reform  of  morals  and  the  ban 
ishmeut  of  sehohisticiMn  from  the  universitv. 


tioed  to  a  (?rocer  in  Cassel ;  but  be(M>min^  dis- 
sati>tied,  he  ran  away  on  foot  to  Bremen,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1887  enjroged  as  cabin  boy  (m 


c(»inhate<l  astroIo;ry,  and  resisted  the  invasion  !  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Xew  York.  He  led 
of  the  |>anthi.Mstic  doctrines  which  then  had  :  a  wandering  and  adventurous  life  in  the  Uni- 
their  seat  in  Brahant.  When  the  duke  of  Or-  ted  States  for  several  years,  a  part  of  which 
leans  wa*)  assassinated  hy  the  duke  of  Burgundy  >  was  spent  as  a  hunter  and  trapper  among  the 
in  14(»7,  (rerson  denounced  the  murderer  and  i  savages  of  the  Indian  territory.  In  1H42  he 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  his  victim.  {  bought  a  hotel  at  Point  Coupee,  Louisiana; 
Pursued  hyjohn  the  P'earless,  he  saw  his  house  \  but  this  having  proved  a  bad  8i>eculatiim,  he 
pilla:xed,  and  was  ol>Iiged  to  conceal  hnnself  in  -  returned  in  1843  to  (rermany  and  engaged  in 
the  vaults  of  Xutre  Dame.  He  was  present  in  ;  literary  pursuits,  publishing  Streif  und  Jdgd- 
the  council  of  Constance  as  theologian  of  the  !  zage  dureh  die  Vere'tnitjtm  Stcniten  y^rda- 
bishop  of  Paris;  and,  as  the  council  had  been  merikaa  (ISA4) ;  Die  Regulators  a  in  Arkataae 
convened  tor  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pope  (184C);  Miseituip/jibiider  (IS4:7);  Die  Fluettjti- 
whom  all  Christendom  would  acknowledge,  he  ;  ratcn  dee  MiMieeippi  (1848);  Amerikanische 
urged  the  deposition  of  the  two  pretenders  to  !  Wuld-  vnd  Stromhilder  (1849);  and  several 
the  papacy,  John  XXHI.  and  Benedict  XHI.,  !  minor  works  and  translations.  In  March,  1841), 
in  a  treatise  Dti  Auferihilitnte  Papce.  He  !  he  set  out  on  a  journey  around  the  world,  du- 
wishe<l  to  prove  that  tliere  are  circumstances  |  ring  which  he  visited  South  America.  Califor- 
in  wiiicli  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  whole  nia,  tlie  Hawaiian  islands,  Australia,  and  Java, 
churcli  can  compel  pretenders  to  the  pupal  dig-  and  returned  to  Germany  in  18.')2,  making 
nity  to  renounce  their  claim,  and  de|M>se  them  '  his  residence  at  Leipsic.  An  aec4>unt  of  this 
if  they  refuse  to  abdicate.  The  schism  was  at  ,  trip  was  publisheil  under  the  title  of  AVa- 
lemxth  endejl,  hut  (ierson*s  etlorts  to  check  the  ern  (5  vols.,  1853-'4).  During  the  succeeding 
abuses  which  reigned  in  the  church  were  inef-  four  years  he  published  a  number  of  novels, 
fecrual ;  and  as  civil  dissensions  did  not  permit  In  1800  ho  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
his  return  to  France,  he  retire<l  to  the  moun-  South  America,  visiting  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili, 
tains  of  Bavariji,  where  he  wrote  De  Conettla-  ;  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  and  returne<l  home  the 
tione  TheoJo'jiiw,  and  the  Monotreaaron^  a  bar-  ,  following  year.  In  ]Hr>2  hea<*c<impanied  Duke 
niony  of  the  four  (iospels.  He  returned  to  his  ,  Ernest  of  (Jotha  to  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
country  after  a  voluntary  exile  of  two  years,  '■,  Abyssinia,  and  in  1803  he  visited  the  Central 
and  found  an  asylum  in  a  convent.  Though  '  American  states.  He  set  out  in  lKri7  on  an- 
one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  age,  he  was  other  journey  around  the  world,  visiting  first 
also  tl»e  most  mystical  of  its  thinkers.  Ho  was  the  Unitetl  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 
the  tirst  who  soui:ht  to  give  to  mysticism  the  He  went  thence  to  the  Pacitic  isles,  and  after 
character  of  a  science.  He  recognized  in  the  an  extended  tour  returned  tt>  Europe,  and  pub- 
soul  two  classes  of  faculties:  the  cognitive  or  lished  a  numU'r  of  novels  illustrative  of  the 
intellectual,  whose  highest  act  is  simple  intui-  countries  through  which  he  had  passeil.  Some 
tion  of  divine  things;  and  the  affective  facul-  of  his  later  works  are  :  Nene  lieisen  durch  die 
ties  whose  hi;:hest  a<*t  is  ecstatic  delight  in  '  Vereinigfen  Stouten^  Mvxiro^  Ec*mdor^  HV*f- 
(iod.  To  suh«»titute  this  mystical  philosophy  imlirn  und  Venezuela  {\\^M)\  Die  MiMionare 
f»r  scliolasticism  was  the  aim  of  his  writings.  (1808);  ])ie.  Blauen  vnd  die  Grlhrn  (1H70); 
As  many  manuscripts  of  the  ''Imitation  of  IhtnUa  Treihen  (1>*70);  In  Mexieo  (1S71); 
Jesus  Christ'*  bear  the  nauje  of  (iersi'n,  that  Ilamhurger  yuchriehten  (1871);  Ihrm  Mahl- 
work  is  iitlten  ascribed  to  (ierson.  (See  Kkmpis,  huhere  lieieenhenteuer  { 1871 ).  Several  of  his 
Thomas  a.)  See  Vie  de  O'ertton  (Paris,  ls;J2);  works  have  been  translated  into  Enplish. 
C.  Schmiilt:  Kit^ai  a >/r  Jeitn  (icrHon  (Sxrii^huTi:,  GERVI^l'S,  6(«rff  Gtttft-led,  a  German  histo- 
ls:{«i) ;  and  U.  Thomassy,  Jein  (rer^m  ( Paris  rian  and  statesman,  born  in  Darmstadt.  May  20, 
\HVi),  The  best  edition  of  (Person's  works  is  180."),  dii.Nl  in  HeidelU'rg,  March  in,  |s7l/  Ho 
th.it  of  Dupin  (5  vols,  fol.,  Antwerp,  17of»).  was  educated  at  the  university  of  JleideUierpf, 

GEKSO.X  UV.\  JID.III,  a  rabbi  of  France,  dis-  afterward  s|)ent  several  years  in  Italy,  and  on 
tinu'uished  hy  the  appellations  I^iihhenu  (our  his  return  to  Heidell>erg  in  IS.'Jo  was  ap|K»inttHl 
m:ister),  Hazzthn  (the  oM  nmn).  ami  Meor  extraordinary  profe*s«»r.  He  hail  already  pub- 
A^i'/.'/'^/'iA  (light  of  the  exiled),  horn  in  (iermany  li-^hed  Gett^hiehte  der  Angeho'^hnen  ini  I'eher' 
al)i.:it  lH;n,  k\'w^\  ^\\n^\\X  \{)'M\.  He  wrote  a  com-  hiiek  {\><\M\\  and  lliatoriiehe  Srhr{ften  {\H:\:\\ 
mcntnry  on  the  Talmud,  of  which  only  slight  and  in  18:)(»  he  was  apiN»intiMl  professor  of 
frau^iiu'iits  remain,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  in-  history  and  literature  at  (iottingen.  He  had 
tHMJuc^ion  of  variou'*  reforms  among  the  Euro-  now  bt*irun  Die  iiti»ehirhte  der  ftoefisrhen  AVi- 
pean  .lews,  incliidinir  the  abolition  of  polytraniy  tionaUitenittir  der  Jfeufsehen  (1h:C>-'S),  which 
an<l  repudiation,  known  ufider  the  name  of  was  supf>lemented  by  the  yeuere  Ge*thiehte^ 
""  in>«titutions  ((jczcroth)  of  Habbenu  Gerson.'*    i  <Scc.  (1840-*4*J).      In  the  latest  edition  (o  voLky 
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Leipsic,  1871)  these  two  works  are  comprised 
under  the  general  title  Geschichtt  der  deuUehen 
l)iehtuH(j,  In  them  the  author  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  poetry  in  its  relations  to  the  pro- 
gress iii  civilization  and  of  society.  He  lost  his 
chair  at  Gottingen  in  1837  hy  signing  the  fa- 
mous university  protest  against  the  uholition 
of  the  Hanoverian  constitution.  In  1838  he 
made  another  journey  to  Italy,  renewed  his 
historical  researches  at  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  became  honorary  pro- 
fessor in  1844.  He  now  took  part  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  (Germany,  advocating  liberal 
ideas.  In  1847  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  DeuUehe  ZeitHng^  the  organ  of  the  con- 
stitutional party,  and  in  1848  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  diet,  and  subseouent- 
ly  of  the  parliament  at  Frankfort,  and  liad  a 
prominent  part  in  forming  the  constitution 
eventually  adopted  by  the  latter  assembly.  In 
1850  he  went  to  England,  where  he  made  un- 
successful etlbrts  in  behalf  of  tlie  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Ilolstein,  and  on  his  return  to 
lleidelberg  resumed  his  historical  writings. 
Among  his  later  works  are :  Shalttpearc  (4 
vols.,  1849-'.'3U);  Gischichte  dts  ncunzehnten 
JahrhunderU  (8  vols.,  1  SOS- 00,  besides  an 
introductory  volume  ])ublished  in  1854),  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  brought 
down  to  the  year  1831 ;  Ildndd  vnd  Shak- 
gpeare  (1808);  and  Ilandd-s  Oratorientexte^ 
published  posthumously  bv  his  son  in  1873. 

VEKEMIS,  Iriedrlch  JletiirUh  Wilbdai,  a  Ger- 
man orientalist,  born  in  Nordhausen,  Feb.  3, 
1780,  died  in  Halle,  Oct.  23,  1842.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Helmstedt  and  GOttingen, 
and  was  appointed  in  1800  magister  legenn  at 
Gottingen,  in  1800  professor  of  ancient  liter- 
ature in  the  gymnasium  of  lleiligenstadt,  in 
1810  subordinate,  and  in  1811  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  De- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  particularly  of  the  Hebrew, 
(rcsonius  founded  a  new  schotd  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis, chietly  based  on  an  accurate,  rational, 
and  historico-critical  study  of  philology.  His 
works  are :  **  Hebrew  an<l  Chaldaic  lA'Xicon 
for  tlie  use  of  the  Old  Testjiment"  (2  vols., 
heipsic,  1810-'12;  4th  German  ed.,  1834;  2d 
Latin  ed.,  1840;  translated  into  English  by  J. 
W.  (;ibbs,  Andovcr,  1824,  ami  by  Edward  Iiol»- 
insun,  Hostun,  ls3(»;  ni*w  and  greatly  enlarged 
editions.  1850  and  1S55);  "Elementary  Course 
of  the  Hebrew  Lan;ruage''  (  2  vols.),  compri- 
sing a  **  Hebrew  (Grammar*'  (Halle,  1H13;  10th 
ed.  by  Rodiger,  Leipsic,  1851 ;  translated  into 
Kn<rlish  by  Moses  Stuart.  Andover,  182(»,  and 
by  T.  A.  Conant,  Host4»n,  1831»)«  and  a  *'  Hebrew 
K«'jnler'^  (Hnlle,  1814;  several  times  repnb- 
lislied  by  ditterent  editors)  :  **  Critical  His- 
tory of  tlic  Hebrew  LaniruaL'e''  (Leipsic,  1S15; 
2d  ed..  1.S27);  Df  Pfntatntrhi  S^imarifnni 
(>r'niin>\  If'iioh  et  Aw'toritiite  (Halle.  1815); 
**  (IranmiMtico-critical  System  of  the  Hebrew 
Language"  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827);  ** Transla- 


tion of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  with  a  Pfailolooeo- 
critico-historical  Cotiiment''  (3  toIa^  Ltipftc. 
1820-'21)  ;  Script vra  Lingumq^iS  Pimr.« 
Monumeuta  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1887);  adiI  7lh 
saurus  Philoiogieo-criticuM  Lin»jpia  Ilt^rmwa 
et  Chaldaicm  Veteris  Testamenti  (3  toU^  Lr:> 
sic,  1829-*53;  part  of  vol.  iiL  br  R6digeri. 

GBSl^EB,  ILwnd  TW,  a  Swim  nauiralift  im 
philologist^  bom  in  Zftrich,  March  2^  151  f 
died  there,  Deo.  13,  1565.  lie  Mudicd  at  Zu- 
rich, Strasburg,  Paris,  Basel,  and  MontpbUier. 
and  was  successive! j  master  of  a  school  M 
Basel,  teacher  at  Lausanne,  and  practia? 
physician  and  professor  at  Zftrieh.  His  im 
important  work  was  Bibliotktea  UninrmitB 
(Zarich,  1645-'9),  containing  the  titlas  of  ah 
the  books  then  known  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  ad 
Latin,  with  criticisnia,  amnmaricap  and  lysci- 
mens.  In  1555  i^peared  hia  JtUkridatmit 
different ii»  Linguarum,  having 
18u  ancient  and  modem  langnaMU 
important  work,  HUtcria  Antma 
lished  between  1651  and  15M,  la  m 
of  all  that  was  then  known  of 
Opera  lioUmiea  (published  hf  8el 
remberg,  1753-0)  gives  particolar 
the  tlower  snd  the  fruit,  and 
bility  of  a  classification  by  n 
of  fructification. 

GESKBfES,  fislSMB,  a  Swte  Mm 
bom  in  Zurich,  April  1, 1 780^  died 
2,  17a8.    His  father  attempted  in 
gage  him  in  his  own  bnauMaa  eC 
and  allowed  him  to  follow  hia 
poetry  and  landscape  p**"**-g 
successively  at  Bernn,  xlamhorg^ 
first  becoming  known  by  hia  poen 
which  was  followed  by  Daphnii^  a 
three  cantos,  by  Idylla^  Dtr  Tk 
prot«6,  some  moral  tales  and  dramas, 
on  landscaping.    Some  of  the  engravings 
which  he  illustrated  his  poema  are  eaetUst 

GETi,  P.  6f  pUadBfc    See  Cabacalla. 

Gi^JE,  a  Thracian  tribe  mentioned  ^  H»»- 
dotiis  and  Thncydides  as  living  8.  of  the  hter 
(Danube),  and  by  later  writers  among  the  triUi 
N.  of  that  river.  Some  critics  rqgsrd  tiiSHM 
identical  with  the  Dacians,  others  wilh  thi 
Goths.  Rawlinson,  in  bis  notes  on  Huetoas. 
favors  the  latter  (pinion,  and  peinta  to  tW 
*' striking  analogy  of  the  ccmponnds  Ibssi- 
getiD,  Thy^sagetK,  and  TyrigeCa,  to  the  Irttf 
names  of  Visigoths  and  Ostrogotha.** 

GCTHSfiUKE  (from  Heb.  faA  alaMS*  ci 
prcfts),  a  garden  or  olive  ulot  near  Jenaalmk 
and  across  the  brook  Kearon,  to  which  Jaiai 
with  his  disciples  often  repaired,  notabb  m 
the  night  of  bis  betrayal.  The  brook  Ksdna 
runs  through  a'  deep  ravine,  parallel  witfi  mJ 
about  200  yards  from  the  £.  waQ  of 
lem.  Immediately  beyond  it  rises  the 
side  of  Olivet,  which  is  still  enltivated  in 
terraces.  The  garden  or  olive  pateh  of  Gech 
semane  must  have  been  Mtaalcd  some 
the  slope.  The  predse  spot  is  ^SSi  an 
question.    There  is  a  modem  garden  in  whiek 
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fiL'Itt  nncictit  olive  t^cc^  vrilli  ncTprnl 
■^r   'invi',  vlik'l)   liiivu  licen  {ilimteil  or 

»|>ruii;r  ii|)  fntin  Iliv  rootit  of  oIiIit  treus. 
K|H>t  u'UH  iH'vunil  yi'jirs  iijtrt  iHm^Itt  by  tho 
I  I'liurcli,  lind  laid  uut  lo  walkg  iinil  lluw- 
iIk.  In  it  \*  [MMntiil  out  the  Krottu  of  (lio 
V,  fxruvuti'i)  iu  tin-  RK-k,  tliu  duscont  to 
ii  ii  l>y  II  lliirdt  of  nididy  cut  Bteps.     The 

of  i\ii-  iutcniir  i^  rirnttiir.  utumt  M  ft.  in 
utiT,   tliu    roof,    ["iiii]ri)rti'd    liv   (liluHtcrs, 
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lego  fl.ntlicron).  funndod  In  1^2,  nnd  harim; 
'  in  Itfil-i  11  prufi'iMon  and  iti»triii.-tiirH  (3  in 
I  Eliu  iirtiuirutory  dennrtnivnt),  112  collei;iiitt>  and 
'47  jirvpiiriiliirj  Htiiiluntu,  niid  lihnirica  ci>utnin- 
,  in|;  IM.aoO  volmnt.-';  und  of  a  I.iitlieran  tlicolo- 
'  tiicul  iicntiiiarT,  founded  in  l**^').  nnd  liiiviii)T 
4  pnifusMirit  tind  2  Id'turvn,  4i>  Miident*,  n  li- 
lirury  of  10,IUi|  r(ilunu>>s  nnd  un  Lndowini-nt 
'  of  !$10i).0(>il.  Tliu  hiiildinm  Iwliinirini;  tu  tliuno 
'  in^titatiiinH  nru  lurtie  and  litautifui  ciliticoA. 
Tliu  nniiunal  c<;inut<.'rv,  containini:  tlio  ri'niuina 
I  of  Union  Holdiers  who  full  in  tliu  liattlu  of 
I  (ttrtty^hnrir,  oci^upics  al>out  17  acrcii  on  Ctiniu- 
I  tvry  liill  ndjnck-Tit  tu  the  vllln^w  cuinutery,  and 
1  u'U9  Ucdiciitud  with  iinpuMinn;  i-iTcrnnnien,  nnd  itn 
iin|ir('ssivu  adclrcM  liv  Pruiu(U-iit  Uni-uln,  Nov. 
Ill,  IHii3.  A  nxinniii'vnt  o<.-nii>yini;  Ihu  4-niwn 
of  tlio  hill,  dwliciiti-d  Jnly  4,  WUS,  b.  fiO  It. 
hiffli,  nnd  iHt-rownw)  iriih  a  statue  of  Lilwrty. 
At  thi>  IniKO  of  the  (HxloiilalarutiiiirliuttrcA^cj^ 
iiiini]«iint<.il  liv  Stalin.-*  ivinvM-ntinfi  War,  Ili*> 
tory,  ]\'iu'i>,  iind  I'k-ntv.  Amund  tUe  iiionu- 
iiiL-iit,  in  semicircular  :il»iic*.  ate  urranKud  the 
dead,  the  s|>iiro  liciiitr  dJviiliil  liy  nIK'ye  and 
imtliiviivii  ititii  2i  Hvctii>n!s  one  for  tli«  rven- 


M  i 


the 


..f  eiiih  rtiite 


ile;i.l.  The  niimhri 
tiTv.-.!  lu-n-  ill  :!,nr,+,  oi'  whi.l 
hi-.'n  iiivnlilied.  A'^ioinin;:  the 
Jonnl  !<.>ldi.'i 


leiKl. 


■ori.h.n 


b.>in-  p.Tf..riiti.-d  to  admit  lii-Iit.  The  Artiie- 
n::.n  :.n.l  lir.'.k  eliiir.'h.'-:  il.-iiv  that  this  U  the 
tnii-  ^\U-  ..•:  (ii-th-,.rii;iri.'.  iimf  (ln>v  hiivo  lixed 
u^',11  an..:U>-\-  ].]:,•■■.■  :i  Wuk-  !■■  l)i,'  ii.irlli.  Dr. 
l:.>',Lii.<>ii  think--   ili:it  Ihe   .Ite  >'l.<ii[ii,>d  l>y  the 

Ku-^i-l>iuri  anil  .K-i-ohlc,  and  n^  likeh-  to  K'  so  a* 
any.     llr.  Thonn-.n  think'  h.ilh  mI.-h  are  too 

».V<1ud.-d  viilU-v  sTill  I'lirlk-r  to  tin-  nortli.<;Hl. 

l;>rrnSBrR(i.  a  hnrou^li  and  tliet-.-i|.iliil  of 
AhiiiiJ  <■«..   I'l-iin-ivliiiuin,  Kitiuteil  on   deva- 
ii-li  fsnnin::  eimntry,  iit  tlu> 


foiinileil  at  the  i-lixe  of  t)i« 
ciintriliiiIion:<<if  Sunday  m-I 
uk  cout.-iininic  iisiuilly  aliiiut 
mile  W.  i.f  the  l)or<Hi(;li.  iifur  the'  sriot  hIiit 
(ien.n<<vni>ldRfc)lonthetir<itdayorthcl>»ttle, 
nro  the  (ietty.-iliiirji  i^irinjR",  vliose  nrntent.  de- 
noiiiinati-d  k:itnlyiiinc.  hare  iKijiiirciI  a  whio 
liirinal  qtiiilitii-i.    A  lino 


11  HrL 


I-  |»il 


..     I'lnnif 

tliL-  siininit-r.     Siii.v  th.-  h:iilk-  <i.-ii ishiir);  hiM 
Bttrm-teil  t-nrist^  fn.ni  nil  j.jirt-;  of  th.-  ii  ..rl.t. 

l:rmsB[  RV,  Bttllr  af.  foiiiiht  .liilv  1,  -1.  .111.1 
3.  IrtBl,  l.,tw.en  the  Union  iirmv  of  the  I'ot.j- 
mae  UTid.-r  Vn-n.  Mnirle.  and  tli,<  eoiif.-deiMte 
aniiv  of  Xoi^lM-rn  Vir^'inia  nn.h-r  (mH.  I.lv. 
AftJrlhe  hattU-of  Chiin.-idl'.r-.viU,.  tM.iv3.+, 
IrtC:!!.  the  .•.mlV-d.-ratert  r*->lvi-l  ni>..n  un  in- 
vasion ..f  the  n.>rth.  lu-lievitii;  tli:i(  n  <lf<-id.-d 


mill  liri 


:  ihe 


^-ly 


f  fill-  S 


"i-l. 


in:i.<i.- 


,    W.   ,.!■    liar 


■....  Th,-ir  «h..li-  di-iHH 
it  in  the  we-'t  wa«  to  tic  omploycd  in  thi-i  en- 
])rl*i'.  Sinlhpm  Virpnia  and  North  Ciini- 
iL  were  uhuost  iiiri|ii>iil  of  troojM  t<i  jiiiCTient 
■  tiniiv  i>f  Ncirtht-m  \'iri:iiii:u  anil  t-iirlv  in 
ne  a  fortv  of  n>>arly  liiii.iMH)  men,  of  whotii 
(iiiti  WIT.'  pjivalry.  ws»  iNineeniralitl  in  tho 
inity  of  CalpeiMT.     Thi^  vra*  ni-nrly  tlio 


nd   I 


I-  the   U-t   . 


.■d    1 


,■  sv;it  i.f  IVuusylvaui 


ei|iiip]<ed  .irmv  whieh 
I'lared  in  the  ti.-M.  It  «-:ih  t;.ritie.)  into  three 
n.r|,-,  iindiT  l.onLMnet.  KhtII.  mid  A.  I'. 
Ilili.  the  cnviilrv  heiiif  rniiimnndi-J  l>v  Stuart. 
It  Ix'Cin  t<  move  -.Inuly  down  the  va]i,>y  «f 
the  SticQ:tndoali,  nkercupun  Hooker,  who  then 
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comniandcd  the  Union  army,  broke  up  bis  !  evacuated,  and  the  army  in  moTement  toviH 
camp  upposit43  Fredericksburg,  and  moved  Gettysburg,  whither  he  baaleaed,  Lat  arritnl 
northwiird,  ou  a  line  parAlIel  witli  that  of  Lee,  tiK>  late  to  take  part  in  the  actions  of  thvAn; 
tlie  Blue  Uid^ce  beiu^  between  them.  Lee  en-  ^  two  days. — July  1.  On  the  morning  of  Jol*  1 
deavored  by  an  ostentatious  stretching  out  of  ;  Hill,  whose  corps  waa  in  the  advance,  learnei 
his  force  to  induce  Hooker  to  pass  the  moun-  that  Gettysburg,  from  which  he  wus  d-fUn: 
tains  an<l  assail  him.  Finding  this  unavailing,  about  6  m.,  was  occupied  bj  a  Uniim  f'jr>. 
he  moved  toward  the  Pottmiac,  Winchester  Sending  buck  to  urge  Lonfrstreet  to  hapten  t^ 
being  the  point  of  concentration  of  all  his  |  march,  he  moved  on.  In  the  mean  while  Rrj- 
corps.  Milroy,  with  10,000  men,  had  been  ly-  j  nolds  had  sent  out  a  cavalry  reconnoi^unce  ia 
ing  here,  where  on  June  15  he  was  assailed  the  direction  whence  IliU  was  cominjL  aD*)  tic 
by  the  confederate  van,  and  his  force  dis-  forces  came  in  collision  about  S  m.  X.  W.  *i 
persed,  losing  2,:i00  prisoners.  Raids  were  Gettysburg.  Reynolds  sent  infantry  to  lie 
then  made  uito  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  '  support  of  his  cavalry,  and  the  actiuti  ofivied. 


meeting  with  so  little  resistance  that  an  inva- 
sion in  force  of  Pennsylvania  was  resolved 
upon.  On  the  24tli  and  2oth  the  Potomac  was 
crossed  at  two  points,  almost  within  sight  of 
tiie  battle  field  of  Antietam.  The  two  columns, 
uniting  at  Ilagerstown,  Md.,  pressed  on  to- 
ward Chambersburg,  Pa.  Hooker  on  the  28th 
also  crossed  the  river  lower  down,  and  headed 


He  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  li^L  lad 
the  command  here  devolTed  QiK>n  Hovtrd. 
At  first  the  Union  forces  were  saperior.  tui! 
they  gained  decided  advantagea,  taking  Mirij 
1,000  prisoners.  But  in  a  few  boDr»  nctriy 
the  whole  of  Hill's  corps  came  up  from  Cfasa- 
bersburg,  and  EwelKs  from  Carluile,  both  bbid- 
bering  aboat  50,000,  while  their  oppoocati 


—  _--  .__  ^, — -1 — J    —  ,^__-_   ——■»--    — ^f"— — -  - 

were  less  than  half  as  many.  Tlie  Unioo  force 
time  gone  so  far  from  the  river  as  to  leave  his  was  driven  back  in  confosion  tbroogh  (feOri' 
communications  exposed,  and  Hooker  resolved  i  burg,  losing  abont  6,000  prisoners.  The  rt- 
to  fall  upon  these  rather  than  precipitate  a  mainder  took  np  a  strong  position  oo  Clip'* 
general  battle.  There  were  at  this  time  10,000  hill,  just  south  of  the  town,  llie  UnioB  Im 
Union  troo])S  at  Harper's  Ferry,  who  could  be  ;  in  this  action  was  about  10,000,  half  of  wbuB 
of  no  use  there.      Hooker  asked   that  these    were  killed  and  wounded.     The  confcdcMc 


should  be  united  with  his  army.  The  request  loss  in  killed  and  wonnded  was  probably 
was  refused  by  Halleck,  who  was  then  gene-  what  greater;  iii  prisoners  much  Icml  Xeade. 
ral-in-chief,  and  Hooker  thereupon  sent  in  his  I  who  was  16  m.  distant,  had  learned  that  Xkm 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  June  was  fighting  at  Gettysbnrsr,  and  sent  Haaecck 
28  Meade  was  a[)pointed  in  his  place.  The  |  with  orders  to  take  command  of  the  tant 
confederate  corps  of  Ewell  had  in  the  mean  j  there,  and  to  decide  what  ahould  be  done:  fcr. 
while  reached  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  preparing  >  as  it  happened,  Meade  knew  nothing  of  Gfi- 
to  advance  to  Ilarrisburg,  while  Longstreet  i  tysbnrg.  Hancock  decided  that  thiawaslht 
and  Hill  halted  at  Chambersburg.  The  posi-  j  place  to  give  battle,  and  sent  back  wofd  U 
t'uiii  was  now  such  that  Meade  by  a  rapid  |  Meade  to  hurry  all  hia  troops  to  the  plsct. 
march  could  throw  his  whole  force  in  Lee*8    Some  of  these  came  np  during  the  nighL  ochen 


early  in  the  following  momingp  and  fiaallv. 
after  a  march  of  85  m.,  6ed|rwick*s  cotfi  is 
the  afternoon.     Lee  had  in  the  mtan  wkib 


rear,  isolating  him  in  a  hostile  country,  and 
cutting  otf  his  sources  of  supply.  Lee  per- 
ceived that  the  movement  northward  could  be 

carried  no  further  until  he  had  routed  the  army  |  suspended  operations  until  he  eoold 
which  hung  menacingly  upon  his  flank  and  j  his  whole  army. — Jult  2.  Earij  in  the 
rear;  and  ho  resolved  to  concentrate  bis  whole  ing  the  bulk  of  the  two  arroiea  was  in 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  Gettys-  I  Southward  of  Gettysburg;  at  the^staiaesafa 
burs  being  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  union.  '  mile,  rises  Cemetery  ridge.  It cnrvaaflnlMtlh- 
Meade,  learning  of  this  movement,  resolved  to  ;  ward,  then  westward,  and  flnnl|y  mas  soilb- 
coneentratA^  his  columns,  which  were  spread  ward,  the  whole  length  bring  aboat  S  m«  Iht 
over  a  wide  space,  a  part  under  Reynolds  shape  being  like  a  fish  hook.  It riaca  ia  pIlMf 
being  at  Gettysburg,  and  a  part  under  Sedg-    into  several  craggy  hiUa,  each  havfav  its  iva 


wick  :>5  m.  soutiiward.     The  advance  was  to 


name.     That  on  the  extreme  aoath. 


be  drawn  back,  and  the  rear  brought  forward  ,  the  stem  of  the  fish  hook,  it  Rooad  Ta 
to  a  point  on  Pipe  creek,  15  m.  S.  E.  of  Get-  i  rate<l  by  a  ra\ine  fW>m  Little  Rooad  Tap;  tf 
tyshurg.  where  Meade  resolved  to  await  the  '  the  bend  of  the  hook  ia  Cemetery  hiD;  Ori^*i 
atta<>k  of  the  enemy.  Lee  was  wholly  igno-  .  hill  fonns  the  barb.  The  Union anaiy  was potlM 
rant  of  the  position  of  his  enemy  ;  for  when  I  along  the  whole  line  of  Cemetery  ridae.  Of 
he  crossed  tiie  Potomac,  Stuart  with  the  cav-    posite  this  is  Seminary  ridge,  apoa  wU^  tti 


airy  had  been  left  behind  to  haras<  the  Union  greater  part  of  Lee^s  army  was  poated ;  Ewaifi 

rear,  in  Nirdnia.  and  then  to  cross  the  river  corps,  however,  lay  at  the  foot  of  ""  "  "  '"" 

and  rejoin  the  army  at  C-arlisle.     Stuart,  cross-  2  m.  distant.     The  foroea  preaeat 

ing  at  a  point  below  that  where  Hooker  had  ,  hand  were  abont  eqnaL,  each  aaia 

.iu>r  crossed,  found  the  enemy  between  him  and  Tn,000  to  80,000  infantry  and  artilkryl    B^ 

Lee.  find  could  reach  Carlisle  only  by  making  a  tweon  the  two  ridgea  ia  a  valley  la  wU^  mI 

wide  detour ;  ou  reaching  it,  Jnly  1,  lie  found  it  on  the  slope  of  Cemetery  ridge  wen  ' 
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actions  of  July  2  and  3.  It  is  clear  from  what 
followed  that  Lee  greatly  underestimated  the 
force  opposed  to  him,  and  he  rest)lved  to  attack 
it  in  its  stronjr  position.  Lon«^treet  waa  to 
assail  the  Union  left  at  Round  Top,  while 
Ewell  was  to  make  on  the  right,  at  Culp*s  hill, 
**a  demonstration,  to  ho  converted  into  a  real 
attack  should  opjiortunity  offer."  Meade  had 
intended  that  his  lino  should  he  posted  on  the 
ridge  directly  hetween  Round  Top  and  Ceme- 
tery hill.  But  this  ridge,  in  the  centre  where 
Sickles  was  placed,  is  comparatively  low,  sink- 
ing down  into  a  valley  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide,  beyond  which  rises  another  wooded  crest 
running  diagonally  to  the  former ;  and  Sickles 
supposed  this  to  he  the  one  which  ho  was  to  oc- 
cupy. Before  the  error  could  be  corrected  the 
confederate  attack  had  begun,  and  Meade  de- 
cided to  support  Sickles  in  his  present  position, 
although  it  left  an  uno(^cu]>ied  space  hetween 
liim  and  Round  Top.  As  it  ha[>pened,  Ilood'S 
division  of  Longstreet's  corps  struck  this  open- 
ing. Moreover,  hy  some  mischance  Little 
Round  Top  had  hev.*n  left  unoccupied,  and  this 
was  tiio  key  to  the  entire  Union  position ;  for 
if  the  enemy  could  seize  this,  and  place  a  few 
guns  ui>on  it,  the  whole  line  would  he  enfiladed. 
The  confederates  perceived  this,  and  began  to 
swarm  up  the  rugged  sides.  But  just  in  time 
Warren,  who  as  engineer  was  examining  the 
line,  discoveri>d  the  error,  and  brought  up  a  few 
regiments.  Tiiey  reached  the  summit  just  a 
moment  ahead  of  the  enemv,  and  forced  them 
back.  Again  and  again  until  nightfall  the 
assault  was  unsuccessfully  renewed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  corps 
were  pressinir  fiercely  upon  Sickles,  who  was 
soon  borne  from  the  fiold  with  his  leg  shattered. 
His  corps  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  was 
forced  back  until  it  reached  the  crest  of  tlie 
ridge,  where  a  new  line  was  formed.  The  con- 
federates charged  this,  but  were  met  with  a  firo 
from  which  they  recoiled.  Hancock,  who  now 
commanded  tiie  centre,  ordered  a  counter- 
charge, by  which  the  enemy  were  driven  back  to 
tlie  ridge  previously  occupied  by  Sickles,  which 
thev  continued  to  hold.  Ewell's  demonstration 
on  the  Union  right  was  delayed  until  the  action 
on  the  left  was  nearly  over;  but  as  most  of  tho 
Union  force  lia<l  been  withdrawn  from  Gulp's 
hill  to  aid  Sirkles,  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  lodgment  within  the  Union  intrerichments. 
The  Union  h>ss  in  this  action  was  fully  10,000, 
half  of  which  wa-*  in  Sickles's  corps,  which  lost 
nearly  half  its  numbers.  This  action  decided 
notliiiig;  for  the  ground  which  tho  conf^.'de- 
rates  had  won  on  the  Union  left  was  never 
nu'ant  to  bo  held  hy  Meade,  and  ho  would 
gladly  have  withtlrawn  frofn  it  without  a  fight; 
and  Kwcll's  foothold  on  the  Unicm  right  was 
of  no  im[)orran<'e  unless  it  could  be  followed 
up.  Still  the  confederates  had  gained  8«>nic 
apparent  advantage-*;  and,  says  Leo,  "These 
])arlial  su<'ce<ses  determined  me  to  ccmtinue 
the  a-isault  the  next  da  v."  From  what  he  could 
then  kn»)W,  he  was  justified  in  this;  for  he  had 


every  reason  to  snppose  that  he  had  enco^ns?- 
cd  the  entire  Union  force,  while  lew  than  bii 
of  his  own  liad  been  engaged. — Jflt  3.  Lsr'« 
general  plan  of  attack  was  similar  to  thai  cf 
tho  preceding  day.  Ewell  was  ti)  follow  n 
his  advantage,  wbilo  the  naain  attack  wa»  lobe 
made  on  the  centre.  Bat  early  in  the  mnnii^ 
Meade  had  taken  the  olfensive  a?ain»t  Evcil 
and  forced  him  from  the  foothold  «'bidi  be 
had  gained.  By  some  unexplained  aecMcM 
IjOq  was  never  inft>rmed  of  this  inbliiii.  by 
which  a  third  of  his  force  was  left  oot  of  wi- 
tion,  while  Meade  was  at  libertr  to  concntnt* 
his  whole  strength  upon  any  point  which nagk 
be  assailed.  All  the  morning  was  ipeu  is 
preparation.  Seminary  ridge  formed  an  Admi- 
rable poiiition  for  the  confederate  artilkry. 
and  here  directly  in  front  of  the  UnioB  fiat 
they  place<l  120  gnns.  A  great  part  of  Cc«- 
etery  ridge  is  so  rngged  that  artillerr  vooU 
not  be  placed  there;  so  that  althongfa  Vctde 
had  200  guns,  he  conld  nse  only  80  at  a  time.  At 
1  o^clock  the  confederates  opened  fire,  whA 
was  inmied lately  returned.  II any  of  the  Uaiai 
guns  were  disabled,  bat  their  place  tm  m^ 
plied  by  others.  The  infantry  were  w  vcO 
sheltered  behind  the  crest  that  they  waBkttd 
little.  After  two  hours,  Ilnnt,  the  chief  of  »- 
tillery,  gradoally  susi>ended  fire,  *-in  order  to 
see  what  the  enemy  were  going  to  da**  Lie. 
supposing  that  the  Union  batteries  had  kci 
silenced  and  that  the  infantry  mast  be  df  ar 
alized,  now  ordered  the  grand  attack  ai  tW 
day.  This  was  to  be  mode  mainly  by  FlekHt^ 
division  of  Virginia  veterans,  who  had  noCytf 
been  engaged.  They  were  to  he  aided  hj  iki 
brigades  of  Wilcox  and  Pettigrew.  EidkiBvi 
of  Wilcox,  who  did  not  fiurly  adranee,  thtil- 
tacking  column  nnmbered  aboot  18,000.  Lh 
had  intended  to  advance  his  artillcffy  Id 
port  the  infantry,  bat  found  at  the  last  i 
that  the  ammunition  was  nearly 
there  was  no  time  to  replenish  it.  The 
moved  swiftly  down  the  slope  of  the 
across  the  plain.  All  the  Uiuon 
Round  Top  to  Cemetery  hill, 
ploughing  great  farrows  through  tlislr 
which  were  closed  up  as  liut  as 
coliunn  at  first  headea  for  tba  lift 
centre,'  where  DonUedaj  wi 
2,. 500  men,  a  little  in  ad  ranee  of  the 
and  protected  by  breastworkaof  raikaBd( 
To  avoid  this  the  eolnmn  hoit  to  ha  kll  mI 
exposed  itself  to  a  severe  flank  fira.  fltfift 
pressed  on,  until  Pettigrew*s  brfgade  wi 
m  800  yards  of  Hanoock*s  line,  wUrh 
served  its  fire.  In  five  mimitea  the  whsb 
brigade  was  streaming  back  in  wU 
Pickett*8  division  preMed  etettdpyen 
reached  Gibbon's  fhmt  line  thfady 
hind  a  low  stone  wolL  They 
over  this,  among  the  federal  ~ 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  these  w^ 
pistols  and  clubbed  mnsketSL  The  Ui 
hurried  fh>m  all  sides  and  diuve  the 
bock  down  the  dope^  wUeh  vis 
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commanded  by  musket rj  and  artillery.  To  '  of  about  two  miles  are  more  than  100  springs 
a<lv:iiice,  rotreut,  or  stund  still  was  alike  im-  wbioh  send  forth  hot  water,  50  or  more  in  the 
I><)ssii)]e.  The  men  tlung  themsidves  on  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  These  are  on  the  lower 
^roiin<K  holding  up  tlieir  hands  in  token  of  sur-  slope  of  a  small  hill  of  trappean  rock,  and  above 
render.  Of  the  whole  number,  not  one  in  ;  them  in  the  steeper  part  of  the  hill  under  the 
four  escaped  ;  the  otliers  were  dead  or  prison-  |  clitfs  of  this  rock  are  banks  fonned  by  the  in- 
ers.  The  attacking  column  being  thus  utterly  '  crustations  of  ancient  and  now  nearly  extinct 
routc<l  in  tlie  centre,  Meade  ordered  his  right  ■  geysers.  The  Sj)rings  are  of  different  dimen- 
to  advance  and  drive  back  the  division  of  Ilood,  ,  sions,  and  exhibit  various  degrees  of  activity; 
which  had  been  held  in  check  upon  the  ridgo  '  some  are  uniformly  full  and  quiet,  others  are 
they  had  won  the  preceding  day.  This  was  i  constantly  boiling,  and  others  only  at  intervals, 
easily  done,  and  many  prisoners  were  captured.  !  with  explosive  discharges  of  water  and  steam. 
The  confederate  loss  this  day  was  about  ir>,f>00  The  vai)ors  rising  from  them  form  clouds  that 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  the  Union  are  seen  miles  away.  They  are  attended  with 
lt»ss  was  about  :),000.  During  the  night  Lee  ;  sulphurous  odors ;  and  the  geysers  of  other  lo- 
concentrated  his  force  behind  the  crest  of  |  calities  on  the  island  deposit  sulphur  derived 
Seminary  ridge,  awaiting  and  probably  desiring  [  from  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  in 
an  attack.  In  the  morning  Meade  called  a  '■  the  clays  through  which  the  hot  waters  pene- 
council  of  war,  by  which  it  was  decided  to  trate.  The  chief  8{>outing  springs  of  the  group 
'*  remain  a  day  and  await  the  development  of  are  the  Great  geyser  and  the  (ireat  and  Little 
the  onerny'f*  plan."  Hefore  night  a  heavy  storm  j  Strokr.  The  Great  geyser  when  (juiet  presi^nta 
set  in,  under  cover  of  which  I^e  began  his  re-  the  appearance  of  a  circular  mound  of  silicious 
treat  to  the  Potomac,  leaving  a  strong  rear  ,  incrustations,  enclosing  a  pool,  with  sides  slo- 
guard  to  defend  the  passes  through  the  moun-  |  ping  inward  at  an  average  angle  of  13^,  and  out- 
tains.  Ho  reached  the  river,  40  m.  distant,  on  .  ward  at  a  mean  inclination  of  8^.  The  height  of 
the  7th.  The  stream,  whicli  he  had  crossed  the  mound  is  about  20  ft.  on  the  lower  side,  but 
almost  dry-sho<l  a  fortnight  before,  was  now  only  half  as  much  on  the  upi>er  side,  llie  di- 
Bwollen  by  nnusually  heavy  rains  and  unford-  ameter  of  the  basin  varies  from  5()  to  00  ft., 
able.  A  brid^'c  which  he  had  tlung  across  had  j  and  its  average  depth  is  4  ft.  In  its  centre  is 
l)een  de>troyed  by  a  cavalry  dash  from  Harper's  .  the  mouth  of  the  vertical  tube  which  connects 
Ferry,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  intrench  |  it  with  the  subterranean  passages.  This  tulte  is 
himself  and  await  an  attack  or  the  falling  of  the  '  about  9  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  and  70  ft. 
waters.  Meade  advanced  slowly  by  a  much  in  depth.  When  the  geyser  is  inactive,  the  ba- 
longer  route,  and  on  the  12th  came  in  front  of  sin  is  tilled  to  the  edge  with  clear  water,  which 
the  confederate  intrench ments.  He  called  a  has  a  mean  tem])cruturo  of  1H5^  F.  and  runs 
council  nf  war,  which,  against  his  opinion,  voted  gently  down  the  mound,  emitting  clouds  of 
to  pnst[>nne  the  attack  until  reconnoissances  steam;  but  for  several  hours  after  an  eruption 
had  l>een  made.  ( )n  the  evening  of  the  13th  an  the  tube  is  empty  to  the  depth  of  4  (»r  5  ft.  At 
order  was  issued  tor  an  advance  the  next  mom-  intervals  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  rum- 
in^r;  but  when  day  broke  the  enemy  had  dis-  >  bling  noi>e  is  heard,  and  the  water  heaves  up 
appeared.  A  slight  l)ri<lge  had  been  construct-  ^  in  the  centre,  throwing  on  increased  quantity 
ed,  and  tlie  river  had  fallen  so  as  to  l>e  fordablo  over  the  margin.  The  great  eruptions  take 
at  a  sinirle  point.  E well's  corps  crossed  by  the  place  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  exceed- 
ford,  the  others  by  the  bridge.  The  remains  of  mg  30  hours.  At  these  times  loud  exph^sions 
the  confederate  anny  stood  safe  on  the  other  are  heard  beneath  the  surface,  the  water  is 
side;  and  the  invasion  of  the  north,  upon  which  thrown  into  violent  agitation,  it  boils  furious- 
8o  much  had  been  staked,  was  at  an  end. — The  ly,  and  ot  last  is  suddenly  si-nt  forth  in  a  suc- 
Uni<m  loss  at  (IettY^I)U^g,  was  23,190,  of  whom  cession  of  jets,  which  increa-M?  in  force  till  they 
2,834  were  killed,  13,713  wounde<l,  and  0,043  become  an  immense  fountain  that  is  lost  to 
missin:;.  The  <M>nfoderato  loss  has  never  l>een  view  in  the  clouds  of  steam  in  which  it  is  en- 
otHcially  stated  :  but  by  the  best  estimates  it  veloped.  The  heightJi  reached  by  those  jets 
was  about  3f'»,(H)0,  «)f  whom  about  5,0<)0  were  have  been  variously  estimated  by  dilTerent  trav- 
kille<l,  23,000  w(mn(h'<l,  and  8,000  unwoundiHl  j  elUrs.  The  h)west  estimate  is  00  or  70  ft.; 
pri««oners.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners,  i  that  of  Von  Troil  in  1772  is  92  ft. ;  of  Sir  John 
w«»unde<l  and  imwounded,  was  about  14,000. —  ;  Stanley  in  1789,  90  ft.;  of  Lieut.  Ohlhcn,  a 
At  alnio>t  the  same  moment  when  the  thial  Danish  <»fficer,  in  1804,  determineil  by  a  tpuid- 
ncti(»n  at  (Jettysburir  took  place,  the  negotia-  rant,  212  ft. ;  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  1810, 
tioii«i  for  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  were  con-  90  ft.;  and  of  Henderson  in  1815,  ir>0  i\.  La- 
eluded.  Tho-io  twin  disasters  mark  the  epoch  *  ter  visitors.  Lord  DutTerin,  Mme.  Ida  Pfeiffer,  J. 
of  the  (leejine  of  the  contederacy.  Ross  Browne,  and  others,  estimate  the  height 

tKVsKRS  (belandio,  ///.yw/,  to  burst  forth  at  from  00  to  70  1\.  The  eruptions  apjMiar  to 
violcntlv).  intcniiittent  Imt  sj)rings  found  in  be  diminishing  in  force  and  frequency,  and  it 
various  part*'  <»f  the  worM.  In  Iceland  the  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  cease  altogeth- 
principal  u'c^'-trs  are  in  the  S.  \\.  part  of  the  ^  er  l>efore  the  lapse  of  another  wntury.  The 
i^l.in<l.  alxnit  :;r»  m.  \.  W.  of  Hecla,  and  7o  in.  |  dis(*harge  continues  only  about  five  minutes, 
from  Keykiavik,  the  chief  town.  In  a  circuit  when  the  geyser  sub^des  to  a  state  of  tranquil- 
vor.  VII. — 50 
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lity.    The  Great  Strokr,  so  named  eitlier  from  |  hot  enough  to  generate  steun 
the  Icelandic  word  moaninfi:  churn,  or  from  ■  tions.     But  the  higher  too  5M 
strohr,  to  agitate,  is  only  3()0  or  400  ft.  from    the  lower  is  the  temperatore  sl  «uu 
tlie  Great  geyser,  from  which  it  differs  in  ap-  '  will  boil.     If  then  the  colnmn  ht  thr 
pearance  in  being  an  irregnlarly  fonned  well,    by  the  generation  of  steam  in  tht 
incriisted  with  Hilicious  deposits,  but  having  no  |  channelB,  the  water  at  the  b  ■ 

basin  at  its  mouth.     Its  orifice  isal>out  8  ft.  in  .  near  the  hoiling  point,  is  brc       t  it*\ 
diameter,  diminishing  to  about  10  in.  at  the    where  it  is  sufiiciently  relieTcti  in4B  ] 
depth  of  27  ft. ;  the  whole  depth  is  a  little  over  |  to  be  converted  into  steam.    The  «* 
44  ft.     The  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  .  tube  is  lifted  still  higher,  antil  the ; 
time  is  10  or  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  is  .  denses  by  contact  wirh  the  cookr  ■ 
continually  boiling  and  seething,  but  at  inter-    which  it  imparts  its  latent  best    Ei 
vals  of  about  half  a  <lay  it  breaks  forth  in  a    densationmaKes  a  detonation,  the  nib 
great  erupt  it  m.  throwing  its  water  generally    explosion  which   precedes  an  eraxx 
from  40  to  00  ft. ;  but  Hunsen,  who  saw  it  in    successive  efforts  enough  of  the 
1840,  estimates  it  to  bo  151  ft.  high.    By  throw-    bent  colnmn  is  thrown  off  to  raise  ■ 
ing  turf  or  stones  into  the  well  of  the  Strokr,    the  water  in  the  tube  to  the  boiliiLCM 
an  eruption  can  be  brought  on  in  a  few  minutes,  r  at  last  the  relief  from  prensare  u 
The  Little  Strokr  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  !  permit  the  ejection  of  the  c«ite 


on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  same  vicinity  are 
two  large  and  (piiet  wells  remarkable  for  their 
beautifully  blue  water.  These  were  once  ac- 
tive, and  one  of  them  is  described  by  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  as  the  Roaring  geyser.  It  be- 
came tran({uil  immediately  atW  an  earthquake  I  of  precipitated  mineral  itfinn 
in  178'J,  when  the  (rreat  Strokr  first  broke  i  of  sufficient  height  and  r  ;• 


This  ejection  continues  until  aU       r 
aronnd  the  geyser  are  emptied,  mat 
sides  until  the  proper  conditions  are  c* 
again.     A  boiIin<r  spring  becomei 
geyser  if,  in  building  up  an      d 


forth.     The  deposits  of  silica  which  accumu-    certain  pressure  of  confine^  ^maKr: 
late  aronnd  the  geysers  are  derived  from  the    the  tnbe  reaches  snch  an  altit     e 
small  amount  of  this  material  which  is  taken  up    tcr  below  cannot,  in  conseqi       tw 
in  solution  by  the  hot  water.     By  the  analysis  '  creased  pressure,  reach  the  U  f 

of  Dr.  Hlack,  made  upon  10,000  grains  (about  I  eruptions  cease  and  the  geyser  uccv^ 
5}  gills),  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  amount  ■  cistern.     It  is  a  singular  fact  la 
fif  solid  matter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  cold  |  Iceland  that  no  mention  is  made  ca 
water  is  only  a  little  more  than  Yjhrs  ^^  ^^^^  j  °°^^1  ^^^7  '^^  spoken  of  by  Srcfe 
whole,  the  tpiantity  examined  yiehling  as  fol-  '  of  Skalholt,  in  the  17th  century; 
lows:  soda,  oMio  ;  alumina,  0'48;   silica,  5*40;  j  the  more  remarkable,  as  Ari  Frode.« 
muriate  of  soda,  2*46-,   dry  sulphate  of  soda,  j  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
1*40;  inall,  10'75.  Ananalysisofthegeyserite,  I  the  11th  century,  spent  his  yoi       w 
or  solid  deposit,  made  by  Forchhammer,  gave  i  mediate  >icinity.     They  bear  obui 
the  following  result :  silica,  84*48 ;  water,  7*88 ;  .  deuces  of  having  been  in  ope 
alumina,  3'07;    iron,  1*01 ;   lime,  0*70;    soda  '  district,  if  not  in  the  exact  pfai 
and  potassa,  0*92;  magnesia,  1*00;  total,  99*U7.  j  are  now  found,  _^from   remote 
As  the  water  evaporates  an<l  is  chilled,  the  ex- 
cess of  silica  is  a<lded  t«)  the  surface  around; 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  mosses  and  grass, 

and    making   of  those   silicious  petrifactions,  |  active  volcano  of  Tongariro, 
while  the  living  plants  still  thrive  and  shoot  !  mud  fountains,  and  geysers 


geysers  of  New  Zealand  are  m 
New  Ulster,  the  moat  northerly  ol 
About  the  centre  of  the  island,  n 


1,000  places,  exhibiting  ] 
niarkable  than  those  in 
of  I^ke  Taupo  bofla  md        km 
by  subterranean  firea,  and 


above  the  strong  substance  that  binds  together 

their  roots  an<l  stems.     Where  the  waters  ore 

found  at  a  temperature  of  1)8'  C.  (208*4**  F.),  M. 

I)escloisuaux  observvil  that  the  confervio  still 

flouri>hed.     The  true  theory  of  the  cause  of  |  ature  of  its  water  ia  aboai 

geysiT  eruptions  is  due  to  Hunsen.     When  in    it,  a  valley  through  which  fcue 

I(>cland  in  lK4i;,  he  ]>rove<l  by  a  series  of  care-  I  flows  contains  a  great  i      nber  ok 

ful  experiments  that  the  temperature  of  the  i  having  been  counted  in  o      cr 

water  in  the  geyser  tube  varies  at  ditlerent    of  water  arc  of  various  L< 

depth**,  as  alst»  at  ditlerent   ])erio<ls  between  I  nately.    Abont  half  way 

two  eruptions,  the  changes  always  taking  place  ,  Taupo  and  Plenty  bay,  on 

in   the  same  manner  and  with   considerable    little  lake  of  Rotomahana,  < 

regularity.     Immediately  before  the  eruptions  I  whoso  temperature,  ruaed 

there  is  a  maximum  temperature  at  the  bottom  i  which  feed  it,  is  abt        78 

<»f  the  well  e«itimated  at  2Cii)'{V  F.,  and  a  mini-  '  surrounded  by  snri 

inuin  iininediately  after  of  25:j*4\     The  tem-  '  steam,  snlphun        ,        ■,  — » 

peratnre  of  boilim;  wati-r  at  the  def)th  reached  «  continually  es      d  T      > 

by  the  thermometer  shouM  be  about  270"*  F.  '  of  these,  the  Tcuin»M»  (t 

The  water  therefore  in  no  part  of  the  tube  is  !  X.  £.  end  of  the  lake^  i 
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It  is  described  by  Von  Hochstetter  as 
iter-liko  excavation,  with  steep  reddish 

30  to  40  ft.  hi^h,  which  are  open  toward 
ike  only.    Tlie  basin  of  the  spring  is  aboat 

long  and  00  wide,  and  is  filled  to  the  brim 

clear  transparent  water,  which  against 
rhite  incrusted  sides  api>ear8  of  a  beantt- 
ne  color.  Immense  clouds  of  steam  con- 
lly  rise  from  it,  obstmcting  the  view  of 
arfuce,  and  the  noise  of  boiling  is  always 
»le.  At  the  margin  the  temperature  is 
F.,  but  in  the  centre,  where  the  water  is 
anally  in  a  state  of  ebullition  to  the  height 
verni  feet,  it  probably  reaches  the  boilmg 
.  The  deposit,  like  that  of  the  Iceland 
fi^,  is  silicious,  and  the  incrustations  made 
le  overflow  have  formed  on  the  slope  a 
of  terraces,  from  2  to  6  ft.  in  height, 
J  lie  and  almost  as  regular  as  if  cut  from 
le,  on  each  of  which  are  circular  basins, 
indent  with  blue  water.  These  terraces, 
h  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  have 
ippearanoe  of  a  cataract  plunging  over 
al  shelves,. which  as  it  falls  is  suddenly 
d  into  stone.  Each  stage  has  a  small 
i  margin,  from  which  slender  stalactites 

down  on  the  next  below.    At  ordinary 

but  very  little  water  ripples  over  these 
ces,  and  only  the  principal  discharge  on 
ide  forms  a  hot  steaming  fall ;  but  some- 
,  say  the  natives,  the  whole  body  of  water 
"own  up  in  an  enormous  column,  empty- 
he  pool.  On  the  hijj^hest  stage  is  an  ex- 
re  platform,  with  a  number  of  basins,  from 
6  ft.  deep,  the  water  showing  a  temper- 

of  from  UO^  to  1 10°  F.  In  the  middle  of 
platform  rises,  close  to  the  brink  of  the 

ba.sin,  a  rock  island,  al>out  12  ft.  high, 
ed  with  mosses  and  ferns.  From  it  a  full 
may  be  had  of  the  interior  of  the  boil- 
aldron,  without  danger.  The  rocks  from 
ii  these  springs  derive  their  silica  are 
ites  and  rhyolithic  tufas,  which  contain 
70  per  cent,  of  it.  An  analysis  of  the  80- 
d  inonistation  of  the  Tetarata,  made  by 
r,  gave  the  following  result:  silica,  84'78; 
r  and  organic  8ni>stances,  12*86;  sesqui- 

of  iron  and  alumina,  1*27;  lime,  mag- 
,  and  alkalies,  lOU;  total,  100.— In  the 
d  States,  volcanic  boiling  springs  exist  in 
rons  localities  west  <»f  the  Rocky  moun- 
In  the  Colorado  desert,  between  lat. 
nd  ',W,  and  Ion.  115°  and  110°,  are  re- 
al)le  mud  volcimoes  and  iKiiling  springs. 
:lesert  at  this  \nni\t  is  below  the  level  of 
ea.  Tlie  sprinjrs  cover  a  space  not  more 
a  ({uarter  of  a  mile  s<iuare.  This  area  is 
ed  with  ioW  mud,  through  which  water 
teum  are  constantly  escaping,  with  a  noise 
le  at  ii  distance  of  ten  miles.  In  some 
H  the  vapor  rises  steadily,  with  a  sharp 
ig  sound;  in  others  it  bursts  forth  with 
d  expl<»sion,  tlirowing  water  and  mud  to 
leight  of  mo  ft.  Some  of  the  boiling 
IS  tlirow  up  a  colunm  (►f  water  20  or  80 
ome  have  cones  formed  around  them,  and 


some  have  basins  100  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which 
the  bine  paste-like  mud  is  ever  bubbling  and 
hissing.  Many  are  incrusted  with  carlx>nate 
of  lime,  others  with  deposits  of  sulphur.  The 
steam  which  rises  from  them  Is  stroi^y  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur.  Similar  springs  exist 
m  New  Mexico  ana  ui  some  of  the  other  terri- 
tories.— ^The  so-called  geysers  of  Cdifomia  are 
ui  Sonoma  county,  in  a  lateral  gorge  of  the 
valley  of  Napa,  called  the  **  Devil's  Cafion,'* 
near  the  Pluton  river.  The  narrow  ravine, 
which  is  always  fiUed  with  vapor,  is  shut  in  br 
steep  hills,  the  sides  of  which,  marked  with 
evidences  of  volcanic  action,  are  smoking  with 
heat  and  bare  of  vegetation.  A  multitude  of 
springs  gush  out  at  the  base  of  the  rocks.  Hot 
and  cold  springs,  boiling  springs,  and  ouiet 
springs  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  each  otner. 
They  differ  also  in  color,  smell,  and  taste.  Some 
are  clear  and  transparent,  othera  white,  yellow, 
or  red  with  ochre,  and  still  others  are  of  an 
inky  blackness.  Some  are  sulphnrons  and  fetid 
in  odor,  and  some  are  charged  with  dum  and 
salt.  The  **  Steampipe  "  is  an  orifice  ui  the  hill- 
side, about  8  in.  in  diameter,  from  which  a 
volume  of  steam  rises  with  a  continuous  roar  to 
a  height  varying  from  50  to  200  ft.  In  a  cavitr 
called  the  **  Witches'  Caldron ''  a  mass  of  black 
fetid  mud  is  ever  bubbling  with  heat,  the  vapor 
from  it  depositing  black  flowers  of  sulphur  on 
the  rocks  around.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
about  the  springs,  which  is  too  hot  to  walk 
upon  with  thin  shoes,  is  covered  with  the  mine- 
rals deposited  by  the  waters,  among  which  are 
sulphur,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
alumtniun,  and  various  salts  of  iron.  These 
springs,  none  of  which  are  properiy  geysers,  are 
aoout  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea. — Ine  geysen  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri rivers  are  probably  the  most  wonderful  on 
the  globe,  even  those  in  Iceland  and  New  Zea- 
land sinking  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  them.  The  country  lying  between  lat  48** 
and  47""  N.,  and  Ion.  IIO""  and  lU""  W.,  compri- 
sing portions  of  the  territories  of  Idalio,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana,  is  dotted  with  groups  of  hot 
springs,  the  remains  of  most  remarkable  vol- 
canic manifestations,  which  began  probably  in 
the  tertiary  period.  Earthquake  shocks  are  still 
common  throughout  this  region,  and  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year  are  very  severe.'  The  most 
of  these  springs  are  not  geysers,  but  simply  boil- 
ing mineral  springs  and  mud  volcanoes.  The 
geysers  proper  are  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Wyo- 
muig  territory,  on  the  Fire-Hole  river,  the  mid- 
dle fork  of  the  Madison,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  principal  sources  of  the  Missouri.  The 
basin  in  which  they  are  situated  was  vinted  first 
by  a  party  under  Cook  and  Folsom  in  1889.  In 
1870  Gen.  Washbume,  surveyor  general  of 
Montana,  explored  it  with  a  party,  among  whom 
were  Lieu^.  G.  C.  Doane  and  N.  P.  Lttogford; 
and  in  1871  it  was  surveyed  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Har- 
den, United  States  geologist,  and  by  Cd.  J.  W. 
Barlow  and  Capt  D.  P.  Herat,  of  the  United 
States  en(pneer  corps.    Dr.  R.  W.  Baymoiidi 
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rnited  States  commissioner  of  mining  statistira, 
also  visitvtl  and  desc-ribed  tlie  region  in  the 
same  year.  Tlie  gcywra  lie  in  two  lareo  groa[i^ 
'  lo  wliat  aru  culled  the  iipimr  and  lower  gey- 
ser basin)'.  The  Ii>irer  bania,  lieginning  near 
tlie  junction  of  tlie  Eoat  and  Uiddle  forks  of 
tliu  Mudiaun,  comprises  on  area  of  about  30  sq. 
m.  The  springs  are  divinble  into  throe  elosses: 
1,  tliose  whirli  are  oonstontlf  boiling;  2,  those 
wliiL-k  uro  agitated  only  at  particnlur  periods; 
3,  those  which  arc  nlwavs  (ran<|uil.  In  the 
gijysors  pro{>er  the  water  is  usually  ouict  until 
a  Bhort  time  before  an  eruption.  Dr.  Peale, 
who  exatutned  tliem  in  1871,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Harden,  divides  the  springs  into 
seven  priniripul  groiij)^.  In  tlie  first  group,  at 
the  K.  end  of  the  basin,  the  temperature  of 
07  springs,  occupying  a  space  of  about  a  quarter 
of  u  mile  wide  by  two  miles  long,  was  recorded. 
Tlie  lowest  was  lOe^*  F.,  tbe  highest  198°.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  Sii".  Some  of  these 
are  geysers,  projectinjt  tbe  water  from  2  to 
6  ft.,  but  most  of  tlicm  are  simply  sllicious 
springs,  n  few  being  chalybeate.  The  soconil 
group,  which  lies  !}  m.  further  S.,  ncnrer  the 
centre  of  tlio  bnsin,  occupies  an  area  of  atiout 


three  fourths  of  a  mile.  Sixteen  springs  liere 
ranged  in  lempcraturo  from  lit>'  to  196°. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  from  03°  to 
li(i°.  Tills  ifroiip  is  composed  principally  of 
geysers,  many  of  them  throwing  water  from  5 
to  10  l>.  liigh.  Tbe  priiiciiml  one,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  is  about  ^D  h.  in  diameter,  with  a  nm 
5  ft.  wide  and  ■!  ft.  high.  Tbe  column  of  wtitcr 
thrown  from  it  is  very  wide,  and  reaches  the 
hoi^'ht  of  oo  n.  Another  is  named  tlic  Thud 
geyser,  from  the  dull  siipprcs^d  sound  given 
olf  as  the  water  rises  and  recedes.  It  has  a  licau- 
tifnl  scalloped  ritn,  with  small  Imsins  uroiiml  it. 
This  group  of  iceysen  is  said  to  resemble  a 
factory  villai^c,  tbe  steam  ridng  in  jets  from 
more  than  lltO  orifices.  The  third  group  lies 
three  f.uirthsof  a  mile  S.  E.  of  thesi-cond.  at  the 
bfise  of  n  s]iur  of  tbe  uiountiiins,  and  extending 
up  a  ravine  nl.c.ut  l,<iii(i  yariK  Tlm-y  coviT  u 
space  niNI  yards  in  width.  The  ti-uiperature 
of  2f»  sprin^n  nuigt'd  fnnn  I3iJ'  to  Iflir.  Near 
the  centre  of  tlie  (m>u|»  is  a  smnll  lake,  (WlO  ft. 
long  by  l.m  wide,  oil  the  E.  -b.ire  of  which  is  a 
geyser  siHUitlng  to  llie  heijiht  of  fnnn  IS  to  20 
11.     There  are  tlircc  sulphur  sprbigs  here,  the 


only  ones  in  the  region,  soil  S.  E.  r/  ^ 
lake  is  an  iron  spring.  Aboat  1,000  yirdtfe. 
ther  S.  is  the  fourth  group,  in  ■  taTinc  abi« 
1^  m.  long  and  SOO  yard*  wide,  [t  om^ 
many  springs  and  gejBers,  the  l«mpenlEftrf 
42  of  which  raDS«d  from  112°  to  lW,tk 
temperature  of  the  air  being  aboot  6>)'.  Tk 
principal  geyser  is  at  the  month  of  the  nra*. 
Its  basin  iacircnlar  and  abont  60  ft.  inJiiiW. 
and  its  spring,  in  tfa«  centre,  from  13  Iu5>t 
The  water  is  bliu^  uid  is  cnutantly  t^iMtl. 
When  in  eruption  the  oolooui  is  projc^d  lH 
tL  high,  and  is  accompanied  by  jtwi^—  Ank 
of  steam.  Near  the  n[iper  end  of  the  miM 
is  a  spring  oronnd  which  tbe  depoot  is  Ui& 
instead  of  the  nanal  white.  Tlie  flfth  p<^ 
on  the  boaka  of  tbe  Flre-IIole  river,  ii  -^ 
largest  of  all,  covering  neariy  a  tqaan  nJi 
and  comprising  a  great  amnber  of  aprinp  oj 
geysers.  The  temperature  «f  95  tuaad 
ranged  from  113°  to  IM*,  the  ail  a  tLtlni 
being  70°.  None  of  them  are  at  marl 
portance.  One,  ttara  its  rea  olasM  wa  > 
IS  named  tbe  Conch  spri  iia  b  is  I 
gnlar,  fromS  to  ID  ft.  ini._  r  a>  wr 
low  it,  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Vi-  Jtcreei 
geyser,  with  a  crater  S  ft,  u      i.    TW  i 

Soyser  has  a  crater  like'a  h<  •iioati  >■ 
iamoter  at  the  top  and  6  It,  the  -.  ■<■ 
in  constant  ebnllitiian.     T  th  iMi 

square  basin  SO  ft.  acroM,  ■  ■■  , 

Tbe  Ca^-em  haa  a  ba^n  IS  9j       ».  t 
20  ft.  in  depth ;   the  water  b  or  a  b 
tint,  and  of  wonderfhl  dea'     «■.    toe 
springs  of  tbia  group  i     i  li-  « 

two  to  SO  or  30  (t.  in  < 
varying  from  tnrUd  Wki«  hi  . 
areinaconstantstateof  ^h 

of  different  colors,  bcb 
others  brown,  blac      Or  u 
is  2  ra.  B.  W.,  on  . 
the  Fire-Hole.    Th«j  _« 
like  valley,  for  the  i  j 

temperatora  of  34  ol  b 

106'tal98°.    Onaof 
eato.    The  serentb  gru«|> 
river,  about  21  m.  K.  of  tun  ■• 
temi>eratiire  of  20  of 
lae*  fa         -      - 


T1» 


of  20  of       I  M 
',  when '      <  au 


to  IW, 
76°.    The  largetf  hiw 
diameter.      Below  it  U  . 
named  tbe  Caldron,  the  *idh 
most  ol>scnred  br  I       desM  < 
riung  from  it.    The  ■  ^ 

the  valley  of  the  sarini  n  ,  ■ 
the  lower  basin.  It  b  not  m 
covering  an  area  of  f  i^m 
it  contains  fewer  q>ri  :  bot 
exhibited  are  far  nMn« 
the  springs  and  geyaen  mn  i 
ti'nding  sJong  on  bo  '^■^  ■ 
temperature  of  lOA  w  n . 

to  19ti°,  the  average  bi        otn 
perature  of  the  air  be       sT*. 
the  vallev,  at  its  e 
Old  Faithful,  *  gv,         w 


luritr;  it  spoatii  at  interrnls  at  aboot  an  hour, 
tliriiwini;  a  coliiint)  of  wuter  6  ft.  in  diameter 
to  u  iiiuxiniiiiii  liei^lit  of  ISO  ft.,  atiil  hohljng  it 
up  l-y  a  Mici-i'iiiiiiici  of  iiiipnl*e»  from  4  to  G 
miniitrs.  Tin-  j;r(-nt  moss  uf  tlio  water  fnlls 
ilirwily  liock  into  tlio  lin-iin,  doniDg  over  tlie 
cdgtv  ati<l  iliiu'ii  tlio  sides  in  ptrL'nnig.  Wbcn 
tlie  actioH  ri'nik-9,  tlie  water  recedes  ont  nf 
ai).-tit,  tiiiil  notliiii);  liiit  tlie  occaiiooal  lii<^s  of 
Bti'uin  iii  )K'arii  until  the  litno  apj)roneheB  f<ir 
siiDtlicr  eruption.  \\s  i-niter  is  aconical  mound 
of  ^ev>4'rite  about  t^  ft.  tiigli,  meosnring  at 
the  ba>u  14o  hy  ^15  ft.  and  iit  tho  top  S4  by 


-    jMi. 

'"■"" ~ 

eiir  it  ;i 

!■  four  i-xiinet  peTwr  cones. 

ilv.ir  tlie  river  aro  tb,'  Ui'e- 

I|k>  (iiii 

it,--.     Thi-  former  i^  n  -ili- 

..■  :l   fr. 

,  l„.idit.    2'i    ft.  in    rirrmii- 

t  tl...  I.;. 

..  ;iii.l  ;;  bv  4  ft.  in  di.imi'ter 

II  <.^:J  orifieea  by:;  ft.  in 

Mvi,,.,. 

ii  t>iron-»  a  cnlnmn  of  trutir 

Hill- III.' 

■nii.rto n hvL'ht  wliieh.  savs 

ii.l  by  tri«ni:nlQr  nioa-iiro- 

1.     Thi'  eni|iiion  l(L«led   Irt 

IIII.1  '\u- 

-w.-.mi  did  nol  detl.M't  more 

■V  r.    IV- 

1  :Li,.rri<vil  line.     l>r.  ilny- 
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den  witneued  three  craptionB,  which  lasted 
from  4}  to  10  minnteii;  he  measured  the  heijiht 
of  hut  one,  which  was  over  UK)  tt  He  de- 
scribes tlie  colamn  as  fan-shajied,  and  rays  that 
no  water  fulls  from  It,  but  it  is  resolved  into 
spray  which  apjieors  to  eraporatc  as  soon  as 
formed.  At  SoO  yards  frgiii  tho  Itcchive  is 
the  Gianlena,  a  large  geyser  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture deiHTibod  by  I^ngfurd  to  be  18  by  23  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  inside  of  the  lahe  Im  corru- 
gated and  covered  with  a  whitish  silicious  do- 
|io^t.  When  not  in  action,  no  water  eon  be 
seen  in  its  basin,  although  its  Kides  are  viublo 
to  the  depth  of  \W  ft.,  but  a  gurgling  sound 
can  be  heard  at  a  f«rcat  distance  lieluw.  'When 
an  enii'tion  is  about  to  take  place,  the  water 
rhu'B  in  the  tul>e  with  nmch  spluttering  and 
hinsing,  st'uding  otf  vast  clouds  of  steam.  It 
will  stund  MimetimcB  for  several  minntcs  within 
40  or  Titi  ft.  of  the  sarfuce.  foaming  and  f^r* 
gling,  and  spurting  jets  of  hot  water  nearly  to 
its  month.  'Wlien  it  flnally  huri'ts  forth,  it 
throws  up  a  column  of  water  the  full  size  of  its 
aperture  to  the  height  of  C<)  It.,  und  through 
thin  ri><e  tive  or  six  smaller  jetx,  varying  from 
<i  to  Mi  in.  in  diameter,  to  tlie  height  of  S&O 
ft.  The  eruption,  which  takes  ]dace  at  irregu- 
lar inlervidn,  continues  for  about  2ii  minutes. 
I>r.  llavden.  who  examined  it  in  Aupist.  IfTS, 
Siiys  the  bai^in  measures  SMj  l>y  :t:!i  ft.  in 
ditimcter,  imil  that  the  water  in  it,  « hicti  ia 
level  with  the  riiu,  \*  «3  ft.  deep.  The  only 
eruption  witnessed  by  him  lustwi  17  min- 
utes, and  the  maximum  lieight  of  the  water 
was  :tli  n.,  the  slesn)  rising  to  fiO  ft.  After 
ibe  erujitiun  tho  water  sunk  20  ft.  in  the 
1>io>in.  It  ]irobabIy  differs  in  aiipearancc  in 
dilfcrent  Seasons.  Further  down  the  river 
im  the  i<iime  side  \»  the  Saniriill  tievKT,  which 
throws  a  Hiiiall  ^trt■lLm  Ki  or  l.'i  ft.  hi^'h  al- 
most unihterrupleilly.  Near  it  is  the  (irnnd 
pevsiT.  one  i>f  the  most  pnwerfiil  in  the  bai>in. 
n'ithin  a  single  basin  5:2  ft.  in  dioTiieler  are 
two  orifl.es.  One.  which  is  oblong,  21  l.y  4  ft., 
bus  no  rim,  and  is  surrounded  for  the  »pace  of 
10  ft.  by  numded  masses  of  silica,  from  a  few 
inches  to  3  ft,  in  diameter,  hioking  like  sjionpii- 


forul.     Whei 


I  crupti 


1  the 


;  Tb 


spring  is  iiuict  nnd  is  as  clear  as  ervslul. 
the  (inmil  geyser.  The  second,  calli-<) 
the  Turbiin  gi-ysir.  is  20  ft.  from  the  first.  It 
tins  a  I>a>in  of  irregular  funii.  23  by  11  ft.  in 
linmeter  and  0  ft.  deep.  The  mouth  of  its 
tube,  which  is  at  one  ride  of  the  basin,  is  4  by 
:<  ft.  wide.  Tliis  spring,  wliiih  nii|ian.'ntly  has 
DO  connection  with  the  fonuer,  is  in  a  state  of 
iL'iintion  as  often  as  once  in  20  iiiinnies,  and 
Ibc  height  of  f) 


It  is  ncv. 


whollv 


.pile 


The  I 


irii|iliiins  of  the  (irand  p-eVHT  witnessed  by 
I'rof.  llnvdeu"s  parlv  iu  l«:i  occurred  at  un 
iiitenni  of  as  hours.  In  IfiTi  three  eruptions 
>.en  by  Ilayden  took  place  at  intervals  of  22 
mill  2i>l  hours.  .\ii  erujilion  is  preecded  by  a 
rumbling  and  a  -.linking  of  the  ground,  followed 
bi  a  colunm  of  steam  shooting  up  from  the  era* 
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GESENIUS 


GETUSEMANE 


Leipsic,  1871)  these  two  works  are  comprised 
under  the  general  title  Gesrfiirhte  der  deuUtchen 
iJichtuntj,  In  them  the  author  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  poetry  in  its  relations  to  the  pro- 
gress ol'  civilization  and  of  society,  lie  lost  his 
chair  at  Gottiugen  in  1837  by  signing  the  fa- 
mous university  protest  against  the  abolition 
of  the  Hanoverian  constitution.  In  1838  he 
made  another  journey  to  Italy,  renewed  his 
historical  researches  at  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  ho  became  honorary  j>ro- 
fessor  in  1844.  He  now  took  part  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  Gennany,  advocating  liberal 
ideas.  In  1847  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Deutsche  Zeituuff^  the  organ  of  the  con- 
stitutional party,  and  in  1848  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  diet,  and  subso4|uent- 
ly  of  the  parliament  ut  Frankfort,  and  liad  a 
]>rominent  part  in  forming  the  constitution 
eventually  adopted  by  the  latter  a<isembly.  In 
1850  he  went  to  England,  where  he  made  un- 
successful ettbrts  in  behalf  of  tlie  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  llolstein,  and  on  his  return  to 
Heidelberg  resumed  his  historical  writings. 
Among  his  later  works  are :  Shahspeare  (4 
vols.,  184n-'5U);  (w€schichte  dea  neumehnUn 
JahrhunderU  (8  vols.,  18.'i5-l)0,  besides  an 
introductory  volume  publi^hed  in  1854),  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  of  Napnleon  and  brought 
down  to  the  year  1831 ;  Ildndti  nnd  JShak- 
speare  (1808);  and  JiandtVa  Oratorientexte^ 
published  pusthumouslv  bv  his  8on  in  1873. 

CiRSEMlS,  Irtedrirh  llcliirUh  WUhelm,  a  Ger- 
man orientalist,  born  in  Nordhausen,  Feb.  3, 
178(5,  died  in  Halle,  Oct.  23, 1842.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Helmstedt  and  Gottingen, 
and  was  appointed  in  1800  magi*ter  leffena  at 
Gottingen,  in  1809  professor  of  ancient  liter- 
ature in  the  gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt,  in 
1810  subordinate,  and  in  1811  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theidogy  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  lil'e.  De- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  j)articuhirly  of  the  Hebrew, 
Gesenius  founded  a  new  school  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis, chiotly  based  on  an  accurate,  rational, 
and  historico-oritical  study  of  philology.  His 
works  are:  "Hebrew  and  C'haldaic  I^'xicon 
for  the  use  of  the  Old  Testjmient''  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1810-'12;  4th  (uTuian  ed.,  1834;  2d 
Latin  ed.,  lS4o;  translated  into  English  by  J. 
AV.  (iib]>s,  Andover,  1824,  an<l  by  Edword  Kol»- 
inson,  Boston,  ls3r»;  new  an<l  greatly  enlarged 
editions.  18.">0  ami  isV));  "  Elementary  Course 
of  the  Hebrew  Lantruage''  (2  vt>ls.),  compri- 
sing a  *M  I  ebrew  Grammar  "  (Halle,  1S13;  IGth 
e<l.  liy  Rodigcr,  Leipsic,  18.')l:  translated  into 
Engl  is)  1  by  Moses  Stuart.  Andover,  182(5,  and 
by  T.  J.  Conant^  Boston,  1830),  and  a  *'  Hebrew 
Iiea<ler"  (Halle,  1814;  several  times  repub- 
lislied  by  <litVerent  editors);  "Critical  His- 
tory of  tiie  Hebrew  Lantruage"  (Leipsic,  isio; 
2il  e<l..  1S27);  iJe  Ptntatnirhi  Saiuarifani 
Orh/ln*\  It^tJnfe  ef  yi U"fon'fttfe  (Halle,  iHlo); 
*' (iramniMtico-critical  System  of  the  Hebrew 
Language"  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827);  "Transla- 


tion of  the  Prophet  iMiah,  with  a  PbOoioaeo- 
critico-historical  Coiiiment"  (3  toU^  Lapmi. 
1820-*21) ;  i^riptvra  Lingumqua  Pktnie^ 
Monumenti  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  18ttT);  and  1U- 
Munts  PhilologiciheriticuM  Lingmm  Iltbfww 
et  CtMldaica  VeterU  TtMtnmenti  <Sto1#^  Lt^- 
sic,  1829-'53 ;  part  of  voL  ilL  hj  Kudi|rer^ 

GESAiEK,  ktand  tm,  a  Swim  nataraliil  nd 
philologist,  bom  in  ZUricli,  llarch  tiC,  151C. 
died  there,  Dec.  13,  1665.  He  studied  it  Zo- 
rich,  Strasburg,  Paris,  Basel,  and  llontpcilie?. 
and  was  successively  master  of  a  school  u 
Basel,  teacher  at  Lausanne,  and  pisit'a'si 
physician  and  professor  at  ZQrich.  Hk  im 
important  work  was  Bihliotkeea  Unkmmi^ 
(Zarich,  154r>-'0),  containing  the  titles  orail 
the  books  then  known  in  Hebrew,  Gicck,  mL 
Latin,  with  criticisms,  amnmarica*  and  ifso- 
mens.  In  1655  appeared  hia  Mithriimfm  i§ 
DifferentiU  Linguarumj  having  aeeoaato  if 
130  ancient  and  modem  li 
important  work,  Hitioria  Am 
lished  iKftween  1651  and  16561,  is  a 
of  all  that  was  then  known  of  aoMsp.  Bii 
Ojiera  Botaniea  (published  by  fli  hMMij,  ft 
rem  berg,  1763-9)  gives  fMirticolar 
the  flower  and  the  fruit,  and 
bility  of  a  classification  bj 
of  fructification. 

GESSNER,  flslMiMi,  a  Swiaa  D«n 
bom  in  Ztlrich,  April  1, 1780,  died 
2,  1788.  His  father  attempted  in 
gage  him  in  his  own  bnsineea  of 
and  allowed  him  to  follow  Ida 
poetry  and  landscape  p^inHwy 
successively  at  Berlin,  Hambmrg; 
first  becoming  known  bj  hia  poen 
which  was  followed  hj  DaphniM^  a  Milaaih 
three  cantos,  bj  Idyllem^  Dtr  M  Mk  h 
prose,  some  mora)  tales  and  dramas,  and  letf  i* 
on  landscaping.  Some  of  the  engravings  viu 
which  he  illustrated  his  poems  are  exeeOsiL 

C;ETA,  p.  Sf pUMiH.    See  CanACAUA. 

GET£,  a  Thracian  tribe  mentioned  bv  HcrS' 
dot  us  and  Thncjdides  aa  living  &  of  the  \Aa 
(Danube),  and  by  later  writers  among  thetriiat 
N.  of  that  river.  Some  critica  rqgard  thsaia 
identical  with  the  Dacians,  others  with  Ihi 
Goths.  Rawlinson,  in  his  notes  on  Harodsts^ 
favors  the  latter  opinion,  and  points  to  Ihi 
*^  striking  nnalogj  of  the  compoonds  IUmb- 
get(e,  Thyssageta,  and  Tyrigetai,  Id  the  Itftf 
names  of  Visigoths  and  Ostrogotha.** 

GETHSEUXE  (from  Heb.  fatk  Aemm,  A 
press),  a  garden  or  olive  plot  near  JeramAvi 
and  across  the  brook  Kedron,  to  which  JsMi 
with  his  dlRciples  often  repaired*  notahtf  ss 
the  niffht  of  his  betrayal,  tlie  braok  Keom 
runs  through  a' deep  ravine,  parallel 
about  200  yards  from  tlie  £.  waD  of 
lein.  Immediately  beyond  it  rises  the  0mf 
side  of  Olivet,  which  is  still  coltiTated  v  nil 
terraces.  The  garden  or  olive  poteh  of  GcC^ 
scmane  must  hare  been  sltaated  somevksieM 
the  slope.  The  precise  spot  is  atiH  tfi  sftf 
question.    There  is  a  modem  faiden  In  wMek 
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nre  clclit  nncioiit  olivo  tri-cn,  witli  Mrernl 
yiiiiii;ror  olien.  whii-li  liavu  liucn  plnntuU  or 
ii;ivu  ^|>run;i  ii|i  fnini  thu  rnoU  of  older  trouB. 
Thin  i-iHit  wait  Revwnil  yviim  ojro  bou^rlit  by  tlio 
I.iiliii  cliurcli,  nnd  laiil  nut  in  wiilks  and  tluw- 
IT  IhiN.  )u  it  M  [i<>int<:d  out  tli<>  trrotto  of  the 
iit:<>nv.  fXi'uviit-'il  in  tliu  rwk,  thu  dcMiunt  to 
whio'h  U  l>y  II  tlitrlit  tif  rDdi.-ly  cut  ste|M.  Thu 
tV.-nti  i>l'  Ih'j  inti-rioT  U  I'in-iihir.  about  l->  ft.  in 
(li!iiiiC'ti.T.   thu    roof,   sii]i|iurti'il    hy   jtilusteri, 
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io^  fl.uthcron),  fonndcd  in  1P32,  nnil  haTinf; 
in'l871-'J  11  prufoNHin  and  iiixtru<;t<irs  <:]  in 
the  pri'iwratory  dei>artiiit.>nt).  !W  cijlU-jjiiitt)  anil 
S7  iirepoirutury  studtints,  and  lilirtirics  contnin- 
ini;  1K,3<K)  volumvi;  and  of  a  Lutheran  tlii-nlo- 
(.'Ical  hcriiiiiary.  fuundud  iu  IK^'i,  and  havitiK 
4  [iniferwoM  imil  8  lecturow,  4li  studi-iits,  a  li- 
brary of  1(1,101)  rnliiniois  and  nn  L-nduwriK'nt 
of  ^KHLOixt.  The  buildinjn  U'lon^riiiK  to  the'.o 
InsiitutitinH  are  lurira  and  Iwiiuiifiil  i-ditici'*. 
The  national  cettiuttTv,  cnntaiiiiiiK  the  ri-iiiuina 
of  Union  Noliliern  who  full  in  tliu  hutllu  of 
Gotty-ihiirt;,  o<.'cu]iica  alwut  IT  aaun  on  (Junio- 
tery  hill  acljari'iit  to  the  villtui!  cvniKtery,  and 
wan  dudiciitud  with  inipinuni.'  rcruiuouiea,  and  nn 
im|>ri'^sivo  ndclre«t  by  l*n!iwli'nt  l.intii'.n,  Swv, 
]!),  1«ii3.  A  niomiini'nt  nccupyins  thu  cnin'n 
of  tho  hill,  di'diciitiil  .lidy  4.  imiri,  U  m  tt. 
hi(tli.  »nd  isiTOwovd  with  a  Matuo  nf  Lihurty. 
At  thv  Imuw  of  thoiteilcj<tulnrcfciiirhiittruii'i-:t, 
Hiinaountcd  by  Htalni'H  ro|nv>H.-iitiiii;  War,  lli:i- 
tory,  I'l-at-e,  aii<t  Tlenty.  Ari.iiinl  thu  nionn- 
int-iit,  in  iwmii-irciihir  hlnix'i^  nru  nrritn^rud  thu 
di-nil,  thu  H|)uro  b«-inic  tlividud  I>y  titluya  and 
]>ntliwHys  into  2i  m-i-tii.nn,  inie  lor  Ibo  rtitii- 


hu.n  i, 


I   th.' 


■a.l. 


nd  thruu  f..r  tliu 


Adjoin 


..r|.lmi 


'  I1..1 


ad, 


iiund.d  (It  the  i-Iimo  of  Ui«  ^ 
.itilrilmiion.H  of  Sunday  Rrhixdi  ami  iiidiviclu- 
iK  i-<iiitiiinini;i]KiudlyulKiiit  l<Miiir|ili:in4.  (tno 
If  W.  Ill'  ibc  buroDKli.  nenr  tin-  i^ihh  wjicro 
'n.r:.vn<.l.lHrull<>ntrK-tlrst<l»y<^thi.-l»itll.-, 
.'  thu  (u'tlysliuri;  i<|iriniA^  wIiom.'  wati-ra,  do- 
miiiiit-'d  kill  III  r»in<-.  Iiavu  aiijuiriil  a  wide 
in  f'T  tlii'lr  niuilii'ion)  ■lutiUlii-'.     A  t!no 


buin-  iKTr..rat.Hl  to  admit  lijlit.  Th.>  Antio- 
ni:>n  imd  (irui  k  I'liun-hi-  d.-nv  that  tliiK  i->  tliu 
tnit!  >ilo  .if  <;rthscinaii,.,  »Mit  lli.-v  hiivo  tix..d 
iil.iin  :iii..1li.T  |i!aru  :l  linlu  (■>  thu  iiortli.  I>r. 
l'...>.ii>Miii  rhiiil^"  iliat  [}]u  ^iIo  ulninu'.l  hv  tho 
l,:i(in*  i-  tl.i.l  l.,Oiuvu.i  U.  W  the  rntu  ..m-  hv 
Ku:K'1.iiis  unil  .I.Tiiiiiu.  imd  n"  likulv  ti>  bu  so  m 
anv.  Hr.  Tb.m.-.iM  ll.inki  hi.tli  silun  nru  t'-> 
ii..:ir  tliu  uitv,  ami  th^ir  (iulh-^'innno  win  in  the 
si'i  liiil,il  vidl.v  s!lll  fiirrli.T  1"  thu  n..rthu!L<t. 

lltnT^SBIKi:.  11  hunmdi  :md  tho  mriital  of 
Aiiatii*  i-.i..  l\nii«lv;iiii.i.  sittiflttil  on  uluva- 
l.:\  :;r<ii)iiil  in  a  riuh  I'nnnin:;  uoimtrv,  iit  tho 
|..i'.,ii.iii.  i.f  thu  Sii.,|iiuhann:i.  (;uttv,(mrir.  and 
i-..r..;iiii.>  r.-iilvviil.  :|[;  ,„.  S.  W.  ,if  Uurri*- 
I-itl;:  y]K  i'l  l-Tn,  ;l.ii7t.  Thu  cmrt  lii.ii*.' 
a,,.l  [iiiM:.-  ..!!i.-..i  nr.-  .■■.inmmlio.is  hriuk  ■.tniu- 
fir--:  Tl.i-  ru-lilum-.-'  ari-  B.-nuraiv   n.-.it  ami 


r  l.v 
i>]'t  in  hir;.v  n 


iihit'-H  tl 


haith- 


uliy 


•  .lilt 


altniutud  t..iLrist- fn.iu  all  |>:ii 

UnrVSBI  Bl;.  Balllr  of.  foii^'lit  Jnlv  I.  2.  ami 
.1.  1S«^,  butw.x-n  thu  Uniim  i.nnv  ..f  thu  I'l.tn- 
inno  iimhT  <:un.   Muadu.  nml  thu  u.xifud.-ralo 

Afturthf*lmltlu..f  niiinuullowvillu  (May  2-4^ 
lS(i;n,  the  I'linru'ii'rate'i  re«dved  n|ii>n  an  iii- 
irth.  1iuli<<vinir  that  a  diMuK-il 


ould  bri 


.  di-|...siihlu  f..r.u  .■ 
ii-iIfilioe«i|d.>y.ilinth 
n  Virpini.'innd  Xnrtli  ' 


i.f  Cnlpcper.      Tin, 
and    hv   far  th.>   b.-t   .msi 
whii-h  Iliu   I'linfcdi 


nuarlv 
:ud   1 


uiiuipiK-d    ; 

phiumi  in  Ibu  Ii<'td.  It  was  forniod  into  thro<> 
•■••T\».  under  L.>ni>truot.  Ewull.  nml  A.  t>. 
Hill,  the  uavalry  buinu'  .i>Minmn<l.-d  by  Stiinrt. 
It  iHiriin  ti  muve  •hmlyiiown  the  volley  of 
the  SliununJuah,  nheronpun  Hooker,  who  then 
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commanded  tho  Union  army,  broke  tip  his  -  cvacaati*d,  and  the  army  in  movement  toviri 
camp  opposite  Fredericksburg,  uud  moved  Gettysburg,  wLither  he  haatenedy  Unt  arri^^ 
northward,  on  a  lino  parallel  with  ttiat  of  Lee,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  actions  of  tlnrftn; 
tlie  Blue  Kid^e  bein;;  between  tlieni.  I^e  en-  two  days. — Jult  1.  On  the  morning  of  Jalj  ! 
deavored  by  an  ostentatious  stretching  out  of  |  Hill,  whose  corps  was  in  the  advance,  ktnci 
his  force  to  induce  Hooker  to  puss  the  moun-  that  Gettysburg,  from  which  he  wa>  d':!»t&:: 
tains  an<l  assail  him.  Finding  this  unavailing,  about  G  m.,  was  occnpied  by  a  Uni<»B  f'jr> 
he  moved  toward  the  Potomac,  Winchester  ,  Sending  buck  to  urge  Lonfrstreet  to  ha»ten  ii 
being  the  point  of  concentration  of  all  his  I  march,  he  moved  on.  In  the  mean  while  Rvj- 
corps.  Milroy,  with  10,O0U  men,  hud  been  iy-  [  nolds  had  sent  out  a  caviilry  reconaoitesDce  ia 
iiig  here,  where  on  June  15  he  was  assailed  the  direction  whence  Hill  was  coming,  ani  t£« 
by  the  confederate  van,  and  his  force  dis-  forces  came  in  coHiaion  abont  2  m.  X.  W.  t4 
persed,  losing  2,:iOO  prisoners.  Raids  were  ■  Gettysburg.  Reynolds  sent  infantry  to  lit 
then  made  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  support  of  his  cavalry,  and  the  action  oi^tBri 
meeting  with  so  little  resistance  that  an  invu-  He  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fi^L  $ai 
sion  in  force  of  Pennsylvania  was  resolved  the  command  here  devolved  npon  Huv&rl 
ui)un.  On  tho  24th  and  25th  the  Potomac  was  At  first  the  Union  forcea  were  anpericT,  kdi! 
crossed  at  two  points,  almost  within  sight  of  j  they  gained  decided  adrantagea.  taking  ncti^ 
the  battle  field  of  Antietatn.  The  two  columns,  .  1,000  prisoners.  But  in  a  few  Lonr»  Dcarlt 
uniting  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  pressed  on  to-  !  the  whole  of  Hill's  corpa  came  np  from  iliaiK 
ward  Chamhersburg,  Pu.    Hooker  on  the  28th    bcrsburg,  and  Eweirs&om  Carlisle,  both 


also  crossed  the  river  lower  down,  and  headed  bering  about  60,000,  while  their  oppoacati 
toward  Frederick  City,  Md.  Lee  had  by  this  {  were  less  than  half  as  man/.  Tlie  UnioD  forre 
tin)e  gone  so  far  from  the  river  as  to  leave  his  was  driven  back  in  confusion  throngfa  Genrt- 
communications  exposed,  and  Hooker  resolved  burg,  losing  about  5,000  prisoners.  Hie  ft- 
to  fall  upon  these  rather  than  precipitate  a  ;  mainder  took  np  a  strong  poaition  on  Clip* 
general  battle.  There  were  at  this  time  10,000  |  hill,  just  south  of  the  town,  llie  UnioB  \o» 
Union  troops  at  Harpers  Ferry,  who  could  be  '  in  this  action  was  aboat  10,000,  half  of  vka 
of  no  use  there.  Hooker  asked  that  these  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  conftdcntc 
should  be  united  with  his  army.  The  request  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  waa  probably  Moe- 
w as  refused  by  Halleck,  who  was  then  gene-  what  greater;  iii  prisoners  mach  leaa  Meade 
ral-in-chief,  and  Hooker  thereup(m  sent  in  his  who  was  15  m.  distant,  had  learned  that  tkcn 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  June  wus  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  sent  Haaerck 
28  Meade  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  with  orders  to  take  command  of  the  iorcv 
confederate  corps  of  Kwell  had  in  tho  mean  there,  and  to  decide  what  alionld  be  done:  kr, 
while  reached  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  preparing  =  as  it  happened,  Meade  knew  nothing  of  Gtt- 
to  advance  to  Ilarrisburg,  while  Longstreet  tysburg.  Hancock  decided  that  this  was  tbt 
and  Hill  halted  at  Chanibersburg.  The  posi-  place  to  give  battle,  and  sent  back  wori  Is 
t'lon  \vn^  now  such  that  Meade  by  a  rapid  :  Meade  to  hurry  all  hta  troope  to  the  pbee. 
march  could  throw  his  whole  force  in  Lee's'  Some  of  these  came  np  during  the  ni^L  ock 
rear,  isolating  him  in  a  hostile  country,  and  early  in  the  following  morning,  and 
cutting  oir  his  sources  of  supply.     Lee  per-    after  a  march  of  85  m.,  Sedgwick's  tv       d 


the  afternoon.  Lee  had  in  the 
suspended  operations  nntil  he  ei 
his  wliole  army. — July  2.  Enrlj  «■« 


ceived  that  the  movement  northward  could  be 

carried  no  further  until  he  hud  routed  the  armv 

which  hung  menacingly  upon  his  flank  and 

rear ;  and  he  resolved  to  cr>ncentnite  his  whole  i  ing  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  ^ 

force  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  Gettys-  !  Southward  of  Gettysburg,  at  t 

burg  being  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  union.  '  mile,  rises  Cemetery  ridge.  It  nw^.tgi       < 

Meade,  learning  of  this  movement,  resolved  to  |  ward,  then  westward,  and      a        laui^ 

concentrate  his  columns,  which  were  spread  ;  ward,  the  whole  length  1  m»         I 

over  a  wide  space,   a   part  under  Reynolds  '  shai>c  being  like  a  fish  boua*     it 

iK'ing  at  Gettysburg,  and  a  part  under  Sedg-    into  several  craggy  hillai  each 

wick  :{5  m.  southward.     The  advance  was  to    name.     That  on  the  eztm**^  sum       mi 

be  drawn  back,  and  the  rear  brought  forward  j  tho  stem  of  the  fish  hook.  Is       •■*««  aOBL 

to  a  point  <m  Pipe  creek,  IT)  m.  S.  E.  of  Get-  !  rate<l  by  a  ravine  fkrom  Lit  *« 

tysburg.  where  Meade  resolved  to  await  the    the  benil  of  the  hook  Is  C 

attack  of  the  enemy.     Lee  was  wholly  igno-    hill  forms  the  barb.  TheUiiauui  « 

rant  of  the  position  of  his  enemy ;  for  when  '  along  the  whole  line  of  Cenelcrv  ■* 

he  crossed  the  Potomac,  Stuart  with  the  cav-    posite  this  is  Semtnarj  ridge,        ■ 

ah'v  had  l>een  left  liehind  to  harass  the  Union    greater  part  of  Lee^s  army  vai 

roar,  in  Virdnia,  and  then  to  cross  the  river    corps,  however,  lay  at  the       m  %m.  i 

and  rejoin  the  army  at  Carlisle.     Stuart,  cross-    2  m.  distant.    The  forcea  pret 

ing  at  a  point  below  that  where  Hooker  bad  ,  hand  were  abont  eqoaL  each  in 

just  rrossid,  fouml  the  enemy  between  him  and  i  7<>,(M>0  to  80,000  in£uitry 

Lee,  and  could  reach  (^arlisle  only  by  making  a  '  tween  the  two  ridges  ia  a  y       ■ 

wide  detour ;  on  reaching  it,  July  1,  he  found  it    on  the  slope  of  Cemetery  r         i 
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notions  of  July  2  and  3.  It  is  clear  from  what 
followed  tlmt  Lee  greatly  underestimated  the 
force  opposed  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  attack 
it  in  its  strong  position.  Longstreet  was  to 
assail  the  Union  left  at  Round  Top,  while 
Ewell  was  to  make  on  the  right,  at  Gulp's  hill, 
**a  demonstration,  to  be  converted  into  a  real 
attack  should  opportunity  offer."  Mcado  had 
intended  that  his  line  should  be  posted  on  the 
ridge  directly  between  Round  To|)  and  CVme- 
tery  hill.  But  this  ridge,  in  the  centre  where 
Sickles  was  placed,  is  comparatively  low,  sink- 
ing down  into  a  valley  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide,  beyond  which  rises  another  wooded  crest 
running  diagonally  to  the  former;  and  Si(*kle8 
supposed  this  t^)  be  the  one  which  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy. Before  the  error  conld  be  corrected  the 
confederate  attack  had  begun,  and  Meade  de- 
cided to  support  Sickles  in  his  present  position, 
although  it  left  an  unoccupied  space  between 
liim  and  Round  Top.  As  it  happened,  Hood's 
division  of  Longstreet's  corps  struck  this  open- 
ing. Moreover,  by  some  mischance  Little 
Round  Top  had  be^'n  left  unoccupied,  and  this 
was  the  key  to  the  entire  L^nion  position ;  for 
if  the  enemy  could  seize  this,  and  place  a  few 
guns  upon  it,  the  whole  line  would  be  enfiiade<l. 
The  confederates  perceived  this,  and  began  to 
swann  up  the  rugged  sides.  But  just  in  time 
Warren,  who  as  engineer  was  examining  the 
line,  <lisoovere<l  the  error,  and  brought  up  a  few 
regiments.  They  reached  the  summit  just  a 
moment  ahead  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  them 
back.  Again  and  again  until  nightfall  the 
assault  was  unsuccessfully  renewed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  corps 
were  pressing  fiercely  upon  Sickles,  who  was 
soon  borne  from  t lie  Held  with  his  leg  shattered. 
His  corps  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  was 
forced  back  until  it  reached  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  where  a  new  line  was  formed.  The  con- 
federates charged  this,  but  were  met  with  a  fire 
from  which  they  recoiled.  Ilanoock,  who  now 
commanded  the  centre,  ordered  a  counter- 
charge, by  which  the  enemy  were  driven  back  to 
the  ridge  previously  occupied  by  Sickles,  which 
thev  continued  to  hold.  E well's  demonstratifm 
on  the  Tnion  right  was  delayed  until  the  action 
on  the  left  was  nearly  over:  but  as  most  of  the 
L'nion  force  had  been  withdrawn  from  Gulp's 
hill  to  aid  Sickle"*,  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  lodgment  within  the  Vn'um  intrertchments. 
The  I'nion  los«*  in  this  action  was  fully  10,000, 
lialf  of  which  was  in  Sickles's  corps,  which  lost 
nearly  half  its  numbers.  This  action  decided 
nothing;  for  the  ground  which  the  confede- 
rates had  won  on  the  Union  left  was  never 
meant  to  be  held  by  Meade,  and  he  wotdd 
gladly  have  withdrawn  from  it  without  a  fight; 
and  Ewell's  foothold  on  the  Union  right  was 
of  no  important-e  unless  it  could  be  followed 
up.  Still  the  confederates  had  gained  some 
ai)parent  advantage?*;  and,  says  Leo,  ** These 
]):irtial  successes  determined  me  to  continue 
the  assault  the  next  <lav/'    From  what  he  could 

• 

then  know,  he  was  justified  in  this;  for  he  had 


every  reason  to  snppose  that  he  liad  euMvatv- 
ed  the  entire  Union  force,  while  lew  than  haH 
of  his  own  had  been  engaged. — Jtlt  3.  Lw't 
general  plan  of  attack  was  similar  to  that «/ 
the  preceding  dny.  Ewell  was  Ut  ftJlov  bd 
his  advantage,  while  the  main  attack  wa«  b>bc 
made  on  the  centre.  But  early  in  the  moreio; 
Meade  had  taken  the  otfensive  asaiiist  Evd 
and  forced  him  from  the  foothold  which  b< 
had  gained.  By  some  unexplained  aecidcflt 
Leo  was  never  informed  of  this  mishap,  br 
which  a  third  of  his  force  was  left  out  of  ac- 
tion, while  Meade  was  at  liberty  to  coDocntnie 
his  whole  strength  u|>on  any  point  which  m^ 
be  assailed.  AH  the  morning  was  fpem  ii 
preparation.  Serainary  ridge  formt.-d  an  adaA- 
rable  position  for  the  confe<lerate  artilkrT. 
and  here  directly  in  front  of  the  CnioD  Ear 
they  placed  120  gnna.  A  great  part  of  Cvs- 
etery  ridge  is  so  mgged  that  artilierr  eooU 
not  be  placed  there;  so  that  although  Meade 
had  20<)  guns,  he  conld  use  only  80  at  a  tima  M 
1  o'clock  the  confederates  opened  fire,  vhidt 
was  inmiediately  returned.  Slany  of  the  Caiai 
guns  were  disabled,  but  their  place  wai  m^ 
plied  by  others.  The  infantry  were  so  wcO 
sheltered  behind  the  croftt  that  they  snflM 
little.  After  two  hours,  Ilnnt,  the  chief  of  »- 
tillery,  gradually  8us|>eudcd  fire,  **in  order  U 
see  what  the  enemy  were  goinir  to  da**  Lm^ 
supposing  that  the  Union  batteries  had  bea 
silenced  and  that  the  infantry  mast  be  dfoi 
alizedf  now  ordered  the  grand  attaek  of  Ai 
day.  This  was  to  be  made  mainly  by  FSekstt'i 
division  of  Virginia  veterans,  who  hiad  nolftf 
been  engaged.  They  were  to  be  aided  by  Ai 
brigades  of  Wilcox  and  Pcttigrew.  riiMw 
of  Wilcox,  who  did  not  furly  ad  ranee,  thi^ 
tacking  column  numbered  aboot  18»000l  Lm 
had  intended  to  advance  his  artUlery  ta  a^ 
port  the  infantry,  but  found  at  die  last  bbmhI 
that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exbaosCsd,  ai 
there  was  no  time  to  replenish  it.  The 
moved  swiftly  down  the  slope  of  the  tk 
across  the  plain.  All  the  €iiioii 
Round  To])  to  Cemeteiy  hiU, 
ploughing  great  furrows  through  tbalr 
which  were  closed  un  as  &at  aa 
colmnn  at  first  headea  for  the  Ball 
centre,*  where  Doubled^f 
2,000  men,  a  little  in  adranea  of  tiia 
and  protected  by  broastworiaof  raflsandi 
To  avoid  this  the  column  bent  to  Ha  Ml  mI 
exposed  itself  to  a  severe  tiank  fira.  fliBM 
prcs<(ed  on,  until  Pettigrew^s  tirfgade  waswMl 
in  300  yards  of  Hancock's  Une,  whieh  hai» 
served  its  fire.  In  five  minotes  the 
brigade  was  streaming  back  in  wfld 
Pickctt^s  division  prewMd  atea^jlf  «■ 
reache<l  Gibbon's  front  line 
hind  a  low  stone  wslL  They  chaigoi 
over  this,  among  the  federal  battcrfai^ 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  thers  was  a 
pistols  and  clubbed  raosketa^  Tlie  I7i 
hurried  fmm  all  sides  and  dnive  the 
back  down  the  slope^  whieh 
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commanded  by  musketry  and  artillery.  To 
a<lvtiiu'e,  retreut,  or  stand  still  was  alike  im- 
|M>2fsil>Ie.  The  men  tlimg  themselves  on  the 
ground,  lioldin;;  up  their  hands  in  token  of  sur- 
remKr.  Of  the  wliolo  number,  not  one  in 
four  e!*<ui)ed  ;  the  others  were  dead  or  prison- 
ers. The  attacking  column  being  thus  utterly 
routed  in  the  centre,  Meade  ordered  his  right 
to  advance  and  drive  back  the  division  of  Hood, 
which  had  been  held  in  check  U{>on  the  ridge 
thoy  had  won  the  preceding  day.  This  was 
easily  done,  and  many  prisoners  were  captured. 
The  confederate  loss  this  day  was  about  10,000 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the  Union 
loss  was  about  ;J,000.  During  the  night  Lee 
concentrated  his  force  behind  the  crest  of 
Seminary  ridge,  awaiting  and  probably  desiring 
an  attack,  in  the  morning  Meade  calle<l  a 
council  of  war,  by  which  it  was  decided  to 
**  remain  a  day  and  await  the  development  of 
the  enemy's  plan."  Before  night  a  heavy  storm 
set  in,  under  cover  of  which  I^e  began  his  re- 
treat to  the  Potomac,  leaving  a  strong  rear 
guard  to  defend  the  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains. He  reached  tlie  river,  40  m.  distant,  on 
the  Ttli.  The  stream,  which  ho  had  crossed 
almost  dry-shod  a  fortnight  before,  was  now 
swollen  by  nnusnally  heavy  rains  and  unford- 
able.  A  bridge  which  he  had  tlung  across  had 
been  dotroyed  by  a  cavalry  dtish  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  he  bad  no  alternative  but  to  intrench 
himself  and  await  an  attack  or  the  falling  of  the 
waters.  Meade  advanced  slowly  by  a  much 
l(»nger  route,  and  on  the  12th  came  in  front  of 
the  confederate  intrenchments.  He  called  a 
oonnril  of  war,  which,  against  his  opinion,  voted 
to  postpone  the  attack  until  reconnoissanecs 
had  been  made.  ( )n  the  evening  of  the  lt3th  an 
onler  was  issued  for  an  advance  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  when  day  broke  the  enemy  had  dis- 
ajipeared.  A  slight  bridge  had  been  construct- 
ed, and  the  river  had  fallen  so  as  to  Ih)  fordable 
at  n  simile  point.  E well's  corps  crossed  by  the 
ford,  the  others  by  the  bridge.  The  remains  of 
the  confederate  anny  stmnl  safe  on  the  other 
pi«io  ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  north,  upon  which 
Bit  mu<*h  had  been  staked,  was  at  an  end. — The 
Union  h)ss  at  (Jettysburir,  was  23,100,  of  whom 
2,S-14  were  killed,  i:},7ia  wounded,  and  r»,r>43 
misvinir.  The  confederate  loss  has  never  been 
ofticiallv  stated  ;  but  bv  the  best  estimates  it 
was  about  .'J«»,n()0,  of  whom  about  5,000  were 
kille<l,  2a.0(M>  wounded,  and  8,000  unwoundi-d 
pris^mer"*.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners, 
wounde<l  and  un wounded,  was  about  14,000. — 
At  almost  the  same  moment  when  the  tinal 
action  at  (Jettysburiij  took  place,  the  negt>tia- 
tions  for  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  werecon- 
clude<l.  Tlie>i<.'  twin  <lisasters  mark  the  epoch 
of  the  <lecline  uf  the  confederacy. 

GKYSKRS  (Irelandic,  f/'yj«</,  to  burst  forth 
violently ),  intermittent  hot  springs  found  in 
various  [jart--  nf  the  world.  In  Iceland  the 
prin(ij>al  ;:i'v<irs  are  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
inland,  a!>nut  :;.">  m.  N.  W.  of  ilecla,  and  70  m. 
from  lievkiavik,  the  <'hief  town.     In  a  circuit 
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of  about  two  miles  are  more  than  100  springs 
which  send  forth  hot  water,  60  or  more  in  the 
space  of  a  few  acres.  These  are  on  the  lower 
slope  of  a  small  hill  of  trappean  rock,  and  above 
them  in  the  steeper  part  of  the  hill  under  the 
clitfs  of  this  rock  are  banks  fonned  by  the  in- 
cru.stations  of  ancient  and  now  nearly  extinct 
geysers.  The  8j)ring8  are  of  different  dimen- 
sions, and  exhibit  various  degrees  of  activity ; 
some  are  uniformly  full  and  quiet,  others  are 
constantly  boiling,  and  others  only  at  intervals, 
with  explosive  discharges  of  water  and  steam. 
The  vapors  rising  from  them  fonn  clouds  that 
are  seen  miles  away.  They  are  attended  with 
sulphurous  04lors ;  and  the  geysers  of  other  lo- 
calities on  the  island  deiM)sit  sulphur  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  tlie  iron  pyrites  in 
the  clays  through  which  the  hot  waters  pene- 
trate. The  chief  spouting  springs  of  the  gronp 
arc  the  Great  geyser  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Strokr.  The  Great  geyser  when  quiet  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  circular  mound  of  silieious 
incrustations,  enclosing  a  pool,  with  sides  slo- 
ping inward  at  an  average  angle  of  13°,  and  out- 
ward at  a  mean  inclination  of  S^.  The  height  of 
the  mound  is  about  20  ft.  on  the  lower  side,  but 
only  half  as  much  on  the  up]>er  side.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  basin  varies  from  50  to  GO  ft., 
and  its  average  depth  is  4  ft.  In  its  centre  is 
the  mouth  of  the  vertical  tube  which  connects 
it  with  the  subterranean  passages.  This  tul>e  is 
about  9  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  and  70  ft. 
in  depth.  When  the  geyser  is  inactive,  the  ba- 
sin is  filled  to  the  edge  with  clear  water,  which 
has  a  mean  temperature  of  IHo**  F.  and  runs 
gently  down  the  mound,  emitting  clouds  of 
steam ;  but  for  several  hours  after  an  eruption 
the  tube  is  empty  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  ft.  At 
intervals  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  rum- 
bling noise  is  heard,  and  the  water  Leaves  up 
in  tlie  centre,  throwing  an  increased  quantity 
over  the  margin.  The  great  eruptions  take 
place  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing 30  hours.  At  these  times  loud  explv)sions 
are  heard  beneath  the  surface,  the  water  is 
thrown  into  violent  agitatitm,  it  boils  furious- 
ly, and  at  last  is  suddenly  sent  forth  in  a  suc- 
cession of  jets,  which  increa*^;  in  force  till  they 
become  an  immense  fountain  that  is  lost  to 
view  in  the  clouds  of  steam  in  which  it  is  en- 
veloped. The  heights  reached  by  these  jets 
have  been  variously  estimated  by  ditTerent  trav- 
ellers. The  lowest  estimate  is  CO  or  70  ft.; 
that  of  Von  Troil  in  1772  is  92  ft. ;  of  Sir  John 
Stanley  in  1789,  90  ft.;  of  Lieut.  Ohlsen,  a 
Danish  officer,  in  1804,  determined  by  a  quad- 
rant, 212  ft. ;  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  1810, 
90  it. ;  and  of  Henderson  in  1815,  150  ft.  La- 
ter visitors,  l^rd  Dufferin,  Mme.  Ida  Pfeiflfer,  J. 
Koss  Browne,  and  others,  estimate  the  height 
at  from  00  to  70  ft.  The  er4iptions  api>ear  to 
be  diminishing  in  force  and  frequency,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  will  cease  altogeth- 
er before  the  lapse  of  another  century.  The 
discharge  continues  only  about  five  minutes 
when  the  geyser  subsides  to  a  state  of  tranquil- 
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lity.  The  Great  Strokr,  so  named  either  from 
tlio  Icelandic  word  meaning  churn,  or  from 
strol'tr,  to  ajuritate,  is  only  300  or  400  ft.  from 
the  Great  jreyscr,  from  which  it  ditTers  in  ni)- 
I)earance  in  beinj?  an  irregularly  fonned  well, 
incrusted  with  Hilicious  deposits,  hut  having  no 
basin  at  its  month.  Its  oritice  is  about  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  diminishing:  to  about  10  in.  at  the 
depth  of  27  ft. ;  the  whole  depth  is  a  little  over 
44  ft.  The  watiT  for  the  jrreater  j)art  of  the 
time  is  10  or  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  is 
continually  boiling  and  seething,  but  at  inter- 
vals of  about  half  a  day  it  breaks  forth  in  a 
great  eruption,  throwing  its  water  generally 
from  40  to  tiO  ft. ;  but  liunsen,  who  saw  it  in 
1840,  estimates  it  to  bo  151  ft.  high.  By  throw- 
ing turf  or  stones  into  the  well  of  the  Strokr, 
an  eruption  can  be  brought  on  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  I^ittle  Strokr  exhibits  the  same  ])hen(miena 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  same  vicinity  are 
two  large  and  quiet  wells  remarkable  for  their 
beautifully  blue  water.  These  were  once  ac- 
tive, and  one  of  them  is  described  by  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  as  the  Roaring  geyser.  It  be- 
came tran(|uil  immediately  after  an  earthquake 
in  178y,  when  the  (rreat  Strokr  first  broke 
forth.  The  deposits  of  silica  which  accumu- 
late around  the  geysers  are  derived  from  the 
small  amoimt  of  this  material  which  is  taken  up 
in  solution  by  the  hot  water,  hy  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Black,  made  upon  10,000  grains  (about 
6^  gills),  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  amount 
of  solid  matter  renuiining  dissolved  in  the  cold 
water  is  (mly  a  little  more  than  -n^Vv  ^^  ^^^^ 
whole,  the  quantity  examined  yielding  as  fol- 
lows: soda,  0'05  ;  alumina,  0*48;  silica,  5*40; 
muriate  of  soda,  2'4G ;  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
1  '46 ;  in  all,  1 0-7o.  An  analysis  of  the  geyserite, 
or  solid  deposit,  made  by  Forchhammer,  gave 
the  following  result :  silica,  84*43 ;  water,  7*88 ; 
alumina,  3*07;  iron,  1*91;  lime,  0*70;  soda 
and  potassa,  0*92 ;  magnesia,  1  '00 ;  total,  99*97. 
As  the  wat4?r  evaporates  and  is  chilled,  the  ox- 
cess  of  silica  id  added  to  the  surface  around^ 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  mosses  and  grass, 
and  making  of  these  silicious  ))etrifactions, 
while  the  living  phmts  still  thrive  and  shoot 
above  the  strong  substance  that  binds  together 
their  roots  and  stems.  Where  the  waters  are 
foun<l  at  a  temperature  of  98'  C.  (208*4**  F.),  M. 
Desdoiseaux  observed  that  the  confervio  still 
fiouri.she<l.  The  true  theory  of  the  cause  of 
geysi.»r  eruptions  is  due  to  ifunsi-n.  When  in 
Iceland  in  lK4ri,  he  j)roved  by  a  si'ries  of  care- 
ful experiments  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  geyser  tul)e  varies  at  dilferent 
depths,  as  also  at  ditferent  periods  between 
two  eruptitms,  the  changes  always  takinjr  place 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  considerable 
regularity.  Imme<liately  before  the  eruptions 
there  is  a  maximum  temperature  at  the  bottom 
<»f  the  well  estimated  at  2r.o-r,^  F.,  and  a  mini- 
mum immediately  after  of  2.")n*4  ;  The  tem- 
perature of  l)oiling  watvr  at  the  dej»th  reached 
by  the  thermometer  shouhl  be  al>out  270°  F. 
The  water  therefore  in  no  part  of  the  tube  is 


hot  enough  to  generate  tteain  mKler  th« 
tions.     But  the  higher  you  ascend  in  tbe  i 
the  lower  is  the  temperature  at  which  v 
will  boil.    If  then  the  colnmn  be  tLrivi 
by  the  generation  of  steam  in  the  undrrBn 
channels,  the  water  at  the  bottc»m.  wSiu 
near  tho  boiling  point,  is  brought  to  s  bt 
where  it  is  sutticientlj  relieTed  fnun  pc 
to  be  eonverte<1  into  steam.     The  »a 
tube  is  lifted  still  higher,  until  the  pI 
denses  by  contact  with  the  c<M»k:r  y»mm 
which  it  imparts  its  latent  heat.    'EmA 
densation  maJces  a  detonation,  the  snlis 
explosion  which  precedes  an   erupckv. 
successive  efforts  enough  of  the  MprriK 
bent  colnmn  is  thrown  off  to  rai^e  Di 
tho  water  in  the  tube  to  the  boilinx  P 
at  last  tho  relief  from  pressure 
permit  the  Section  of  tne  ccMHtekiw  u«  u* 
This  ejection  continues  until  all  the  r 
around  the  geyser  arc  emptied,  wl       i 
sides  until  the  proi>6r  conditions  are  < 
again.     A  boiling  spring  becomes  m  ■* 
geyser  if,  in  building  up  around  itself  s  a 
of  precipitated  mineral,  it  forms  a  rertics 
of  sufficient  height  and  regnlaritT  to 
certain  pressure  of  confined  water:  .      « 
the  tube  reaches  such  an  altitude  tha*  u^ 
tor  below  cannot,  in  consequence  of 
creased  pressure,  reach  the  boilinc  i 
eruptions  cease  and  tlie  gcjser  bee        ■ 
cistern.    It  is  a  singular  £act  in         m 
Iceland  that  no  mention  is  made  w  ibe 
until  they  are  spoken  of  by  Sveiisoa. 
of  Skalholt,  in  the  17th  oentniy;  and 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Ari  Frode.  i      i 
of  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  11th  century,  spent  his  youth 
mediate  vicinity.    They ' 
deuces  of  having  been 
district,  if  not  in  the  e: 
aro  now  found,  from  n 
geysers  of  New  Zea 
Xow  Ulster,  the  m< 
About  the  centre  oi  i 
active  volcano  of  Toni 
mud  fountains,  and  ge>i 
1,000  places,  ezbibitiwr  Dhcfai 
markable  than  those         Ioriku«.    ^ 
of  I^ke  Taupo  boils  a  ai 

by  subterranean  fires^  i      i  um 
ature  of  its  water  is  autjdt  lOv    - 
it,  a  valley  through  w     ch  the       ik 
flows  contains  a  gi  ot 

having  been  counteu  lu  w 
of  water  are  of  variooa  h^ 
nately.    About  half  way 
Taupo  and  Plenty  bay« 
little  lake  of  Rotomahi 
whoso  temperature,  : 
which  feed  it,  is  abi 
surrounded  by  sp 
steam,  sulphurous  ^.^ei 
continually  esc^ing. 
of  these,  the  Tetarata  < 
X.  £.  end  of  the         . 
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level.  It  is  doscribod  by  Von  Ilochstettor  as  •  some  have  basins  100  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which 
A  cratt-r-liko  oxcuvution,  with  8teep  reddish  the  blue  paste-like  mud  is  ever  bubbling  and 
hides,  .So  to  4u  \'t.  liijrb,  wliieh  are  open  toward  hissing.  Many  arc  incrusted  with  carbonate; 
the  lake  only.  The  b.'Lsin  of  the  spring  is  about  ,  of  lime,  others  with  deposits  of  sulphur.  The 
8n  ft.  l(»n;j  and  do  wide,  and  is  tilled  to  the  brim  steam  which  rises  from  them  is  strongly  im- 
with  <Kar  transparent  water,  which  against  pregnated  with  sulphur.  Similar  springs  exist 
the  white  iiurusted  fides  appears  of  a  beauti-  in  New  Mexico  and  in  some  of  tlie  other  terri- 
fnl  bine  color.  Immense  clouds  of  steam  con-  tories. — The  so-called  geysers  of  California  are 
tinually  ri»;e  frf>m  it^  obstructing  the  view  of  in  Sonoma  county,  in  a  lateral  gorge  of  the 
the  surface,  and  the  noi>e  of  boiling  is  always  '  valley  of  Napa,  called  the  **l)evirs  Cafion," 
audible.  At  the  margin  the  temperature  is  near  the  Plulon  river.  The  narrow  ravine, 
IX'.i'^  F.,  but  in  the  centre,  where  the  water  is  which  is  always  filled  with  vapor,  is  shut  in  by 
continually  in  a  state  of  ebullition  to  the  height  ;  steep  hills,  the  sides  of  which,  marke<l  with 
of  several  feet,  it  i)robably  reaches  the  boiling  evidences  of  volcanic  acti(»n,  are  smoking  with 
point.     The  <leposit,  like  that  of  the  Iceland     heat  and  bare  of  vegetation.     A  nniltitude  of 


springs,  is  silicious,  and  the  incrustations  made 
by  the  ovitHow  have  formed  on  the  slope  a 


springs  gush  out  at  the  base  of  the  rocks.    Hot 
and   cold  springs,  boiling  springs,  and   (piiet 


Bvstein  of  ternwes,  from  2  to  0  ft.  in  height,  springs  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
as  wfiite  and  almost  as  regular  as  if  cut  from  .  They  ditler  also  in  color,  smell,  and  taste.  Some 
nuirble,  on  each  of  which  are  circular  basins,  <  are  clear  an<l  transparent,  others  white,  yellow, 
resijUudent  with  blue  water.  These  terraces,  •  or  re<l  with  ochre,  and  still  others  are  of  an 
"which  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  have  |  inky  blackness.  Some  are  sulphurous  and  fetid 
the  a])pearance  <»f  a  cataract  plunging  over  in  odor,  and  some  are  charged  with  alum  and 
natural  shelves,. which  as  it  falls  is  suddenly  salt.  The  "Steampipe"  is  an  orifice  in  the  hill- 
turned  into  stone.  Each  stage  has  a  small  '  side,  about  8  in.  in  diameter,  from  which  a 
raised  margin,  from  which  slender  stalactites  I  volumeof  steam  rises  with  a  continu<ins  roar  to 
liang  <lown  on  the  next  below.  At  ordinary  I  a  height  varying  from  .00  to2no  ft.  In  a  cavity 
times  but  very  little  water  ripples  over  these  ;  called  the  **  Witches'  Caldron''  amass  of  black 
U^rraces,  and  only  the  principal  discharge  on  '  fetid  mud  is  ever  bubbling  with  heat,  the  vapor 
the  si<le  forms  a  hot  steaming  fall;  but  some-  j  from  it  depositing  black  tltiwers  of  sulphur  on 
times,  say  the  natives,  the  whole  bmly  of  water  ■  the  r(»cks  around.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
is  thrown  up  in  an  enonnous  colunm.  empty-  about  the  springs,  which  is  U>o  hot  to  walk 
ing  the  pool.  On  the  highest  stage  is  an  ex-  upon  with  thin  shoes,  is  covered  with  the  mine- 
ti.*n*iive  platform,  with  a  number  of  basins,  from  rals  deposited  by  the  waters,  among  which  are 
/>  t<»  d  tY.  deep,  the  water  showing  a  temper-  sulphur,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
atiire  of  from  \H)  to  Uo  F.  In  the  middle  of  aluminum,  and  various  salts  of  iron.  These 
this  platfonn  rises,  close  to  the  brink  of  the  springs,  none  of  which  are  pr<»perly  geysers,  are 
main  ba^in,  a  rock  island,  about  12  i\.  high,  about  I,700  ft.  ab<»ve  the  si»a. — The  geysers  at 
covered  with  mosses  and  ferns.  From  it  a  full  the  head  waters  of  the  Yelh>wstone  and  Mis- 
view  may  be  luid  of  the  interior  of  the  IkhI-  souri  rivers  are  probably  the  m(»st  wonderful  on 
intr  caldron,  without  danger.  The  rocks  from  the  globe,  even  those  in  Iceland  and  New  Zea- 
wliich  these  sj>rings  derive  their  silica  are  land  sinking  into  insignificance  when  com])ared 
rljyolites  and  rhyolithic  tufas,  which  contain  ,  with  them.  The  country  lying  between  hit.  43** 
over  7«>  per  cent,  of  it.  An  analysis  of  the  so-  '  and  47°  N.,  and  Ion.  1  lo'  and  1 14'  W.,  compri- 
lidified  inrnistati(>n  of  the  Tetarata,  ma<le  by  sing  porticms  of  the  territories  of  Idaho,  Wyo- 
Mayer,  L'nve  the  following  result :  silica,  H4'78;  ming,  and  Montana,  is  dotted  with  groups  of  hot 
water  and  organic  substances,  12'8r»;  se'Stjui-  springs,  the  remains  of  most  remarkable  \o\- 
oxide  of  iron  and  aliiinina,  r27;  lime,  mag-  canic  manitestations,  which  began  i»robably  in 
nesia,  and  alkalies,  liH);  total,  loo. — In  the  the  tertiary  peri<Kl.  Karth(iuakesho(*ks  are  still 
United  States,  volcanic  boiling  springs  exist  in  conunon  throughout  this  region,  and  at  some 
numerous  localities  we>it  of  the  Ko<'kv  moun-  seasons  (»f  the  vear  are  verv  severe.'  The  most 
tains.  In  the  Cnjorado  desert,  between  lat.  of  these  springs  are  not  geysers,  but  simply  l»oil- 
3:r  and  'M  .  and  b»n.  \\y  and  11«>\  are  re-  I  ing  mineral  springs  and  nmd  volcanoes.  The 
niarkable  mud  volcanoes  and  boiling  springs.  geys<.Ts  pn»per  are  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  AVyo- 
Tlie  desert  at  this  point  is  below  the  level  of  ming  territ«»ry,  on  the  Fire-Hole  river,  the  niid- 
tlie  sea.  The  sprinirs  cover  a  space  not  more  die  fork  of  the  Madison,  which  is  one  of  the 
than  a  «]uarter  of  a  mile  square.  This  area  is  three  principal  sources  of  the  Missouri.  The 
CMvered  with  sot't  mud,  throuL'h  which  water  basin  in  which  they  are  situate<l  was  visited  first 
and  -team  are  c(»nstantly  escapini',  with  a  noise  by  a  party  under  Cmik  and  Folsoni  in  IbrtlK  In 
au<lible  at  a  (li^tance  of  ten  miles.  In  some  187o  Cien.  Wtu*hbunie,  surveyor  general  of 
]dacis  the  vMp(»r  fIm  s  steadily,  with  a  sharp  Montana,  explored  it  with  a  |)arty,  among  whom 
hissing  SMinnl :  in  others  it  bursts  t'orth  with  were  Lieut.  (J.  C.  Doane  and  N.  P.  Langford; 
a  liMid  «.xplosi(»n.  throwiuL'  water  and  mud  to  and  in  1871  it  was  surveyed  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilay- 
the  heiu'lit  of  Itio  ft.  Some  of  the  boiling  den.  United  States  geoh»gist,  and  by  Col.  J.  W. 
Pf)rinirs  throw  u[»  a  column  of  water  20  or  30  Harlow  and  Capt.  D.  1*.  IIea|»,  of  the  United 
ft.;  soujc  have  couo  formed  around  them,  and  i  States  engineer  cori>s.    Dr.  It.  W.  Raymond, 
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lity.  The  Great  Strokr,  so  named  either  from 
the  Icehmdic  word  meaning  churn,  or  from 
strobf,  to  agitate,  is  only  300  or  400  ft.  from 
tlie  Groat  geyser,  from  wliich  it  ditTcrs  in  ap- 
I)earanoe  in  being  an  irregularly  formed  well, 
incrusted  with  silicioiis  deposits,  hut  liaving  no 
basin  at  its  mouth.  Its  oritioe  is  about  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  diminishing  to  about  10  in.  at  the 
depth  of  27  ft. ;  the  whole  depth  is  a  little  over 
44  ft.  The  watcT  for  the  greater  j)art  of  the 
time  is  U»  or  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  is 
continually  boiling  and  seething,  but  at  inter- 
vals of  about  half  a  day  it  breaks  forth  in  a 
great  eruption,  throwing  its  water  generally 
from  40  to  CO  ft. ;  but  Bunsen,  who  saw  it  in 
1846,  estimates  it  to  bo  151  ft.  high.  By  throw- 
ing turf  or  st<mes  into  the  well  of  the  Strokr, 
an  erupti<m  can  be  brought  on  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Little  Strokr  exhibits  the  same  phenomena 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  same  vicinity  are 
two  large  and  quiet  wells  remarkable  for  their 
beautifully  blue  water.  These  were  once  ac- 
tive, an<l  one  of  them  is  described  by  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  as  the  Roaring  geyser.  It  be- 
came tran<|uil  imme<liately  after  an  earthquake 
in  178y,  when  the  (ireat  Strokr  first  broke 
forth.  The  deposits  of  silica  which  accumu- 
late around  the  geysers  are  derived  from  the 
small  amount  of  this  material  which  is  taken  up 
in  solution  by  the  hot  water.  By  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Black,  made  upon  10,000  grains  (about 
6^  gills),  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  amount 
of  Sfjlid  matter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  cold 
water  is  only  a  little  more  than  tAtt  ^^  t^*® 
whole,  the  (juantity  examined  yielding  as  fol- 
lows: 8oda,0'Oo;  alumina,  0*48;  silica,  5*40; 
muriate  of  S(xla,  2*46;  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
1*46 ;  in  all,  10-75.  An  analysisof  the  geyserite, 
or  solid  deposit,  made  by  Forchhammer,  gave 
the  following  result :  silica,  84*43 ;  water,  7*88 ; 
alumina,  3*07;  iron,  1*91;  lime,  0*70;  soda 
and  potassa,  0*92 ;  magnesia,  1*06 ;  total,  99*97. 
As  the  water  evaporates  and  is  chilled,  the  ex- 
cess of  silica  is  added  to  the  surface  around^ 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  mosses  and  grass, 
and  making  of  these  silicious  petrifactions, 
while  the  living  plants  still  thrive  and  shoot 
above  the  strong  substance  that  binds  together 
their  roots  and  stems.  Where  the  wat<»rs  are 
found  at  a  temperature  of  98''  C.  (208*4°  F.),  M. 
DL'sdoiseaux  observed  that  the  confervro  still 
nourished.  The  true  theory  of  the  cause  of 
geyser  eruptions  is  due  to  Bunsen.  AVhen  in 
I<reland  in  1H4i;.  he  proved  by  a  st'ries  of  care- 
ful experiments  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  geyser  tube  varies  at  difierent 
depths,  ns  also  at  ditfereut  periods  betwwn 
two  eruptions,  the  changes  always  taking  place 
in  the  sjime  manner  and  with  ccmsiderable 
regularity.  Innnediately  before  the  eruptitms 
there  is  a  maximum  t<»mi)erature  at  the  bottom 
uf  the  well  estimated  at  2r>()-r)'  F.,  an<l  a  mini- 
mum immediately  alter  of  253*4-.  The  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  at  the  depth  reache<l 
by  the  thermnmeter  sh<uild  be  about  270'  F. 
The  water  therefore  in  no  part  of  the  tube  is 


hot  enough  to  generate  tteain  mifler  tLe  ci 
tions.    But  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  i 
the  lower  is  the  temperatnre  at  which  i 
will  boil.     If  then  the  colnmn  be  thn-v 
by  the  generation  of  steam  in  the  onders: 
channels,  the  water  at  the  bott4»ni,  wl\ 
near  the  boiling  point,  is  brouirht  tu  a  b 
where  it  is  sutticientlj  relievecl  fnun  pn 
to  bo  converted  into  steam.     Tbe  «  Aicf  i 
tube  is  lifted  still  higher,  nntil  the  t4« 
denscs  by  contact  with  the  cooJi-r  i 
which  it  imparts  its  latent  heat.     E&-u 
densation  makes  a  detonation,  the  snlit^m 
explosion  which  precedca  an   enii>tit«. 
successive  efforts  enough  of  the 
bent  column  is  thrown  off  to  raise  u 
the  water  in  the  tube  to  tbe  boiling  r>*^-^ 
at  last  the  relief  from  pressare  is 
permit  the  ejection  of  the  contents  w 
This  ejection  continues  nntil  all  tbe  tx 
around  the  geyser  are  emptied,  wbca  u 
sides  until  the  proi)er  conditions  are  e^ 
again.     A  boiling  spring  beco     a  in 
geyser  if,  in  building  up  around  i 
of  precipitated  mineral  it  forms  a  «crL 
of  sufficient  height  and  regnlaritr  Ur  | 
certain  pressure  of  confined  water:  ind  i 
the  tube  reaches  such  an  altitude  that  tbe 
ter  below  cannot,  in  consequence  of  ik 
creased  pressure,  reach  tbe  boilinfr  p 
eruptions  cease  and  Uie  gejaer  berano) 
cistern.    It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the 
Iceland  that  no  mention  is  made  d 
until  thej  are  spoken  of  bj  S^  m 

of  Skalholt,  in  the  17th  century; 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Ari  Frode.  «» 
of  the  geography  and  liistorr  of 
the  11th  century,  0Pfnt  his  yonth  in 
mediate  vicinity.    They  bear  oi 
dences  of  having  been  in  oi 
district,  if  not  in  the  exact  ]      «•  « i 
are  now  found,  from  remoM 
geysers  of  New  Zealand  ore  in 
Now  Ulster,  the  most      oi      If 
About  the  centre  of  tiw        ■ 
active  volcano  of  Tongj 
mud  fountains,  and  tteri 
1,000  pIace^  exhibit        | 
markable  than  those  .» 
of  I^ke  Tanpo  boils  and 
by  subterranean  fires,  \      i  t 
ature  of  its  water  ia  aw 
it  a  valley  throagh  whluu 
tlows  contains  a  great  nomuv^ 
having  been  counted  in  one ,, 
of  water  are  of  variooa  helgfat^ 
nately.    About  half  way  betw< 
TaniM)  and  Plenty  bay,  on  th« 
little  lake  of  Rotomahana,  eov< 
whose  temperatnre,  raised  by 
which  feed  it,  ia  about  78^ 
surrounded  by  springs  \ 
steam,  snlphuroas 
continually  escaping. 
of  these,  the  Tetarata  i 
N.  £.  end  of  the  1 
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level.  It  if*  doscribod  by  Von  Ilocbstetter  as  '  8f>me  have  basins  100  ft.  in  tliameter,  in  which 
a  cTator-like  excavation,  with  steep  reddish  the  blue  paste-like  mud  is  ever  bubblinf^  and 
hideM,  'Mi  to  4u  It.  iji^rb,  which  are  ojjen  toward  .  hissinp.  Manj  are  incrusted  with  carbonate 
llie  hike  only.  Tlio  basin  of  the  spring?  is  about  ;  of  lime,  others  with  dejiosits  of  sulphur.  The 
80  ft.  Ion;:  and  r>o  wide,  and  is  tilled  to  the  brim  steam  which  rises  from  them  is  stronfjcly  im- 
with  clear  transparent  water,  whicli  against  prefniated  with  sulphur.  Similar  springs  exist 
the  white  incrusted  sides  appears  of  a  beauti-  =  in  New  Mexico  and  in  some  of  the  other  terr\; 
ful  blue  color,  inmiense  clouds  of  steam  con-  tories. — The  so-called  geysers  of  California  are 
tinually  ri^^e  from  it,  obstructin^T  the  view  of  in  Sonoma  county,  in  a  lateral  gorge  of  the 
the  surface,  and  the  noise  of  boiling  is  always  valley  of  Napa,  called  the  **  Devil's  Cafion," 
audible.  At  the  margin  the  temperature  is  near  the  Pluton  river.  The  narrow  ravine, 
l^'6^  F.,  but  in  tlie  centre,  where  the  water  is  '  which  is  always  filled  with  vapor,  is  shut  in  by 
continually  in  a  state  of  ebullition  to  the  height  I  steep  hills,  the  sides  of  which,  marked  with 
of  several  feet,  it  probably  reaches  the  boiling  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  are  smoking  with 
point.  Tlie  dejiosit,  like  that  of  the  Iceland  |  heat  and  bare  of  vegetation.  A  multitude  of 
springs,  is  silitritms,  and  the  incrustations  made  |  springs  gush  out  at  the  base  of  the  rocks.  Hot 
by  the  overtlow  have  formed  on  the  slope  a    and   cold  springs,  boiling  springs,  and  <]uiet 


system  of  terraces,  from  2  to  G  ft.  in  height, 
as  white  and  almost  as  regular  as  if  cut  from 
marble,  on  each  of  which  are  circular  basins, 
resplt-ndent  with  blue  water.     These  terraces, 


springs  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
They  differ  also  in  color,  smell,  and  taste.  Some 
are  clear  and  transparent,  others  white,  yellow, 
or  red  with  ochre,  and  still  others  are  of  an 


'which  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  have  ;  inky  blackness.  Some  are  sulphurous  and  fetid 
the  appearance  of  a  cataract  ])lunging  over  |  in  odor,  and  some  are  chargt*<I  with  alum  and 
natural  shelves,  \vhich  as  it  falls  is  suddenly    salt.    The  **  Steampipe  "  is  an  orifice  in  the  hill- 


turne<l  into  stone.  Each  stage  has  a  small 
raiseil  margin,  from  which  slender  stalactites 
hang  ch)wn  on  the  next  below.  At  ordinary 
times  but  very  little  water  ripples  over  these 
terraces  and  only  the  principal  discharge  on 


side,  about  8  in.  in  diameter,  from  which  a 
volume  of  steam  rises  with  a  continuous  rc»ar  to 
a  height  varying  from  f)!)  to  2(K)  ft.  In  a  cavity 
cidled  the  **  Witches'  Caldron ''  a  nuiss  of  black 
fetid  mud  is  ever  bubbling  with  heat,  the  vapor 


the  side  forms  a  hot  steaming  fall;  but  some-  1  from  it  depositing  black  fiowers  (»f  sulphur  on 
times,  say  the  natives,  the  whole  binly  of  water  1  the  rocks  around.  The  .surface  of  the  ground 
is  thrown  up  in  an  enormous  c(»hmin,  empty-  about  the  springs,  which  is  U)0  hot  to  walk 
ing  the  pool.  On  the  hi;rhest  stage  is  an  ex-  n|>on  with  thin  shoes,  is  covered  with  the  mine- 
tensive  platform,  with  a  number  of  basins,  from  !  rals  dei>osite<i  by  the  waters,  among  which  are 
/>  to  r>  tV.  deep,  the  water  showing  a  temper-  sulphur,  8ul[>hate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
atnre  of  from  *M)'  to  Ho  F.  In  the  middle  of  ,  aluminum,  and  various  salts  of  iron.  These 
this  platfonn  rises,  close  to  the  brink  of  the  sjirings,  none  of  which  are  projKjrly  geysers,  arc 
main  ba-^in,  a  rock  island,  about  12  ft.  high,  '  about  1,7(»0  ft.  above  the  sea. — The  geysers  at 
covered  with  mosses  and  ferns.  From  it  a  full  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
view  may  be  had  of  the  interior  of  the  lK>il-  souri  rivers  are  probably  the  most  wonderful  on 
ing  caldron,  without  danger.  The  rocks  from  the  globe,  even  those  in  Iceland  and  New  Zea- 
wiiich  these  sj)rings  deri\e  their  silica  are  land  Muking  into  insignificance  when  compared 
rhvolitts  and  rhvolithic  tufas,  which  contain  .  with  them.  The  countrv  Iving  between  hit.  43° 
over  7(»  per  cent,  of  it.  An  analysis  of  the  so-  and  47°  N.,  ami  Ion.  110'  and  114''  W.,  compri- 
lidified  incrustation  of  the  Tetarata,  made  by  sing  portions  of  the  territt>ries  of  Idaho,  Wyo- 
Mavt-r,  gave  the  following  result :  silica,  H4'78;  ming,  and  Montana,  is<lotted  with  groups  of  hot 
water  and  organic  substances,  12*80;  ses<]ui-  ^  s[>rings,  the  remains  of  most  remarkable  v«»l- 
oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  1*27;  lime,  mag-  •  canic  numifcstations.  which  l>egan  probably  in 
nesia,  and  alkalies,  loi»;  total,  lou. — In  the  the  tertiary  peri<Kl.  Karth(iuakesh<H'k8  are  still 
United  States,  volcanic  boiling  springs  exist  in  conmion  throughout  this  regii>n,  and  at  some 
nnnuTons  localities  west  of  the  Kocky  moun-  seasons  of  the  year  are  very  severe.'  The  most 
tains.  Ill  the  (N^lorado  desert,  between  hit.  of  these  springs  are  not  geysi»rs,  but  Mmplyboil- 
3:V  and  34  ,  and  Ion.  115^  and  11»'>',  are  re-  ing  mineral  springs  an<l  nmd  volcanoes.  The 
nj.'irkftble  mud  volcanoes  and  boiling  springs,  geysers  pn>per  are  in  the  X,  W.  corner  of  Wyo- 
Tlie  desert  at  this  [)<>int  is  below  the  level  of  ming  territ<iry,  on  the  Fire-IIole  river,  the  mid- 
the  sea.  The  sprintrs  cover  a  space  not  more  die  fork  of  the  Madison,  which  is  one  of  the 
than  a  ijuarter  of  a  mile  square.  This  area  is  three  principal  sources  of  the  Miss«)uri.  The 
covered  with  soft  mud.  throuirh  which  water  basin  in  which  they  are  situate<l  was  visited  first 
niid  steam  are  constantly  escapinir,  with  a  ncfise  by  a  party  under  C<M»k  and  Folsom  in  lbOl>.  In 
audible  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  In  some  187o  (ien.  Washburne,  surveyor  general  of 
]dacts  the  vajmr  rises  steadily,  with  a  sharj)  Montana,  explored  it  with  a  party,  among  whom 
liis-in:?  snurul ;  in  others  it  bursts  forth  with  were  Lieut.  G.  C.  Doane  and  \.  I*.  Langford; 
n  \it\u\  explnsion,  thn»wini:  water  and  mud  to  and  in  1871  it  was  surveyed  by  I)r.  F.  V.  llay- 
the  hei;:ht  of  Ino  jt.  Some  of  the  boiling  ,  den,  Unite<l  States  geoh>gi8t,  and  by  Col.  J.  W. 
spriniTs  throw  u[»  a  column  of  water  20  or  80  Karlow  and  Capt.  D.  P.  Heap,  of  the  United 
ft. ;  some  have  cones  formed  around  them,  and     States  engineer  cori>s.     Dr.  K.  W.  Kaymond, 
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United  States  commiwioDcr  of  mioiiig  statistire, 
aUo  viaitod  aod  dvst-ribed  tlie  region  in  tlia 
game  year,  Tlie  geysers  lie  in  two  large  grou|>^ 
'  ID  wliiit  oru  calk-d  tlic  upper  and  lower  gey- 
Mr  basins.  Tlie  luwur  ba:-ln,  lieginning  neur 
the  jiinctiiin  of  tlie  £a«t  and  Middle  forks  of 
tlio  Mndi^m,  co[ii|iriM»  on  area  of  about  30  s<|. 
m.  The  springs  are  divisible  into  tbroe  classes: 
1,  tbose  wbith  ore  constantly  boiling;  2,  tkiiee 
wliieli  nre  ngitated  only  nt  particular  periods; 
S,  tliose  wliich  arc  idwaya  tranr(uil.  In  the 
gcygcr«  proper  tlie  nater  is  usually  qiiiot  until 
a  short  time  before  nn  cniptiun.  Dr.  Feale, 
wlio  examined  tlieni  in  IBTl.  in  connection 
with  I'rof.  Haydiu.  divides  the  springs  into 
seven  prineipiil  grtiiip*.  In  the  first  group,  at 
the  N'.  end  of  the  Iwisin,  the  temperature  of 
UT  springs,  occupying  aspaeo  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  Uv  two  miles  long,  was  recorded. 
The  lowest  was  106'  F.,  the  highest  lUS".  The 
temperature  of  the  air  wa^  Hi)',  i^oine  of  these 
are  geysers,  projecting  the  water  from  2  to 
6  fl.,  but  most  of  them  are  simply  sUicions 
springs,  a  few  being  chalybeate.  The  second 
group,  which  lies  2^  m.  further  S.,  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  baxin,  occu]>ics  an  urea  of  about 


'  only  ones  In  the  region,  uul  &.  IL  «f  tae 
lake  is  an  iron  spring.  Abont  1,000  yard,  ia- 
,  ther  S.  is  tlie  fourth  groap,  in  a  ixvine  tisiK 
.  H  m.  long  and  300  yuila  wide.  It  conuat 
,  many  springs  and  geyaers,  the  temprntini/ 
42  of  which  rang«d  from  US'  U>  ISS'.lU 
!  temperature  of  the  air  being  «boat  Cfr.  TW 
'  principal  geyser  is  at  tbe  uiouth  of  the  nrat. 
Its  basin  is  circnlor  and  aboat  60  ft.  indiaarttr, 
und  its  spring,  in  the  centre,  from  15  to  ft' ft. 
The  water  is  bine,  and  ia  consUnily  ifi'jeti. 
When  in  eruption  the  colnnin  i>  projected  Vt 
ft.  high,  and  is  occompsDied  bj  imoMiuc  tink 
of  steam.  Near  the  npper  «iid  of  tbe  nr^t 
is  a  spring  around  which  tbe  depcait  i«  biici. 
instead  of  the  nsnol  whit«.  The  fifth  fr<f, 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Plre-ltole  river.  l>  -.it 
largest  of  ell,  covering  newly  ■  »|Dart  ol* 
and  compri«Dg  a  great  Dumber  of  •prinp  ai 
geysers.  Tbe  tetnperstnre  of  95  exaoisii 
ranged  from  112°  to  196',  tbe  air  ai  tbe  lisr 
being  70°.  None  of  them  are  of  mach  a- 
jiortunce.  One,  fromitareaemblanceIos*-'itl 
IS  named  the  Conch  spring;  ita  ba«B  i*  tni» 
pitur,  from  S  to  10  ft  m  diameter.  A  Uitb  br 
low  it,  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer.  there  k  a  In 
geyser,  with  a  crater  S  IL  bigfa.  The  Hfli 
Bcyscr  has  a  crater  like  a  bora,  abootabMk 
diameter  at  the  top  and  S  ft.  U  the  bese:  iia 
in  constant  ebollitian.  The  Bath  sfmn;  batt 
square  basin  80  ft.  aeroaa,  of  nnknon  iif^ 
The  Cavem  has  a  baain  15  by  20  ft  wid*  ai 
20  ft.  in  depth ;  the  water  ia  of  a  h  i 
tint,  and  of  wonderfU  olearnea^ 
springs  of  this  fironp  are  ttmn  an  ■ 
two  to  SO  or  BO  ft.  in  «  .  t     ir  < 

Tarying  from  tnrUd  wbusr  mi         n  i 


three  fourlLs  of  a  mile.  Sixteen  springs  hero 
ranged  in  temperature  from  140'  to  196*. 
The  teiniKTUture  of  the  air  was  from  Ad'  to 
fiii*.  This  group  is  ctrnipiiseil  principally  of 
geysers,  many  c^  them  throwing  water  from  5 
to  10  l>.  Iiigli.  The  priii<'ip:il  one.  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  is  aliout  20  ft.  in  disnkuter,  with  a  rim 
6  ft.  wide  and  i>  ft.  high.  The  column  of  water 
ttiriiwn  from  it  is  very  wide,  and  reaches  tlie 
height  of  St)  ft.  Another  is  named  the  Tliud 
geyser,  from  the  dull  suppressed  sound  given 
oITbs  tile  water  rises  and  ri'ceiles.  It  has  a  bcan- 
tifnl  scalloped  rim.  with  small  luiiOns  aroimd  it. 
This  grouji  of  gevKiTi  is  said  to  resemble  a 
fiwtory  villi^K,  the  steam  riwnjt  in  jets  from 
more  than  Iihi  orifices.  The  thU^l  group  lies 
three  foiirthsufa mile S.K.  of  thesecond,  at  the 
base  of  n  s]>iir  of  the  niiiiintiiins,  and  exlemling 
lip  a  ravine  ubout  l,«no  vnnis.  They  cover  a 
flpiK^;  mm  ytinls  in  width.  The  temperature 
of  20  sjiringi  runge<i  from  IJJn-  to  infi^  Xenr 
tiie  Centre  of  tiiu  grouji  is  a  small  luke.  fli»n  ft. 
lone  by  MO  wide,  on  the  E.  -liore  of  which  is  a 
geyser  s|nHit.ina  t..  the  height  of  from  13  to  20 
It.     There  are  three  suli-liur  springs  here,  the 


I  of  ilifferentcfdora,  brings      a  khhi^ 

!  others  brown,  black,  or  b      .    Tb* ' 

.  is  3  m.  8.  W.,  on  a  amaU  i 

^  the  Fire-Hole.    They  are        an 

I  like  valley,  for  tbe  moat  i 

:  temperature  of  S4  of  tbe 

lOfl'^toieS'.    OtMoftl 
I  eatc.    The  seventh  gn>H|( 
'  river,  about  2^  m.  8.  of  twi 
temjieratore  of  SO  of  tbe  a| 
133''  to  I9ft*,  wboi  tbe  aa 
I  76°.    The  largest  haa  a  bi 
diameter,     Relow  it  ia  i 
'  named  the  Caldron,  the  tkv  im  i 
most  obscured  by  the  deme  ckM 
rising  from  it.    The  npper  gtjiw  i 
,  the  valley  of  the  same  river,  ab> 
the  lower  basin.    It  iaBOtM>l 
covering  an  area  of  onlr  abOh>  ~ 
it  contains  fewer  apti       :  bnt 
exhibited  arc  far  mimi  i  .mumt 

the  springs  and  geyaera  ara      at 
tending  along  on  both  '  abi 

temperature  of  106  of        u 
to  I0ii°,  tbe  QFerage  I        -  itn  . 
pcrature  of  the  air  b  *.    Al 

the  valley,  at  ita  Km- 
Old  Faithful,  a  g^yaar  m. 


liiritf ;  it  (ipoatii  at  intervals  of  about  an  hnnr,  I 
tlironiiii; a  column  or  water  6  ft.  in  iliameter 
ti<  a  luaxiinum  heifcht  nf  130  ft.,  and  holiliog  it  . 
up  l>y  a  siiiTfSHim  of  iin|ialsc9  from  4  tii  C  I 
Riinutt'H.  Tlic  fnrcnt  mawi  of  the  water  falls 
directly  Imrk  into  tljc  basin,  flowing  over  the 
clgL-H  and  down  the  sides  in  Btri'oma.  Wlion 
the  action  ci'aws,  the  water  recedes  ont  of 
Hi|.'ht,  and  notliiiJii  but  the  occasional  |ji>«  of 
Bteum  is  heard  until  the  time  a|>proaeheB  for 
anotlicrcru|ition.  lis  cniler  is  a  conical  mound 
of  (;(>v<eritc  ol>out  13  ft.  iiigh,  measuring  at 
tlic  liii^u  Ur>  lij  215  It.  and  nt  the  top  04  by 
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den  witnessed  three  emptions,  which  lasted 
from  4}  to  10 minutes;  lie  nieasuri^  tlie  height 
of  hut  one,  which  was  over  1(X>  ft  lie  de- 
scribee the  column  as  fan-shaped,  and  uysthat 
DO  water  falls  from  it,  hut  it  is  rvKulvcd  into 
Rpray  which  appears  to  evaporate  as  snon  as 
formed.  At  2uO  yards  from  the  Beehive  is 
the  Giantess,  a  large  geyser  with  an  ovel  aper- 
ture described  by  I*n(^ord  to  be  18  by  25  tt. 
in  diameter.  Tlic  iiu>ide  of  the  tuhe  is  corru- 
gattrd  and  covered  with  a  whiti>h  silicioua  de- 
posit. When  not  in  action,  no  water  can  bo 
seen  in  its  basin,  although  its  hides  are  viable 
to  the  depth  of  100  tt.,  but  a  gurgling  sound 
can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  below.  When 
an  eruption  in  about  to  take  place,  the  water 
rises  in  the  tube  with  much  spluttering  and 
hissing,  pending  oil'  vast  clouds  of  steam.  It 
will  stand  Mimetinics  for  several  minutes  within 
40  or  50  ft  (if  the  surface,  foaming  end  gur- 
gling, and  spurting  jets  of  hot  water  nearly  to 
its  mouth.  When  it  finally  bursts  forth,  it 
throws  up  a  column  of  water  the  full  size  of  its 
B|H'rturc  to  the  height  of  fio  ft.,  and  through 
lhii<  rixe  fire  or  six  smaller  jets,  varying  f^om 
C  to  16  in.  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  250 
ft.  The  eruption,  which  takes  jdace  at  irregn- 
tar  intervaH  continues  for  about  2u  minutes. 
l>r.  llavden.  who  exiunini-d  it  in  August.  1S73, 
Kiys  the  basin  meiwures  2^4  by  ;{^>}  ft.  in 
diiiuieti-r,  and  that  the  water  in  It,  nbii'b  is 
level  with  the  rim,  is  U3  It.  deep.  The  only 
eruption  witneKsed  by  him  lasted  IT  min- 
utes, and  tlio  maximum  height  of  the  water 
was  S'J  ft.,  tlie  steam  rising  to  09  ft.  After 
the  eruption  the  wikti-r  sank  20  ft.  in  the 
baxin.  It  probably  differs  in  appearance  in 
dilFiTcnt  si.'asons.      Further  down  the  rivi-r 


the  f 
throws  a  s 


side  i 


the 


n  hi.'li 


iwii  a  column  of  wati-r 
ro  a  height  which,  s:iy» 
t  triangular  mea-ure- 
>e  iTupttim  lasted  li> 
.  did  not  detl^H'i  more 
rtical  line.     Hr.  llny- 


hi^-h  ul- 
unintemiptedly.  Near  it  is  the  (irand 
geyser,  one  of  the  WHBtt  imucrful  in  the  basin. 
Within  a  single  baxin  52  U.  in  diameter  are 
two  orifices.  One.  which  is  oldong.  2*  by  i  ft.. 
has  no  rim,  and  bt  surroimdvtl  fi>r  the  vjiaee  of 
10  (t.  by  rounded  masm-s  of  silica,  from  a  few 
inches  to  't  ft.  in  diameter,  looking  like  sjKiniri* 
fortii  coral.  When  Dot  in  eniptlon  the  water 
in  this  spring  is  i|niet  and  is  as  char  as  crystal. 
This  is  the  Grand  geyser.  I'ho  second,  calliil 
the  Turiian  geymr,  is  2"  (t,  from  the  first.  It 
hns  n  l>asin  of  irregular  funu.  23  hv  11  ft.  in 
diameter  atid  (I  ft.  deep.  The  mouth  of  Us 
tube,  whicli  is  at  one  siile  of  the  basin,  is  4  by 
3  ft.  Willi'.  This  spring,  which  ai>|>arentlv  hua 
no  connection  with  the  former,  is  in  a  Mate  of 
»  once  in  20  minutes,  and 
tlirons  its  water  to  the  Iii-igfit  of  from  15  to 
■2Ti  ft.  It  is  never  wholly  .luiet.  The  two 
eruptions  of  the  (iriiid  giv-er  witnessed  bv 
I'rof.  Ilavdeii's  pnrlv  iu  isri  occurred  at  an 
iiiiervnl  of  .t2  hours.  In  1^72  three  eruptions 
seen  by  Ilavilen  took  place  at  intervals  of  23 
and  2i>}  liours.  An  eruption  is  [ireciibit  by  ft 
rumbling  and  a  >baLing  of  the  ground,  followed 
by  a  eulunm  of  steam  shootinj;  up  from  the  era- 
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ter,  immediately  after  wliicli  the  water  biir!>ts  ' 
forth  in  a  succession  of  jeta,  oppjirently  6  ft.  in  | 
diftincter  at  tlic  buttuiii,  and  tiiiwrinji  to  a  point 
at  tlio  top,  to  a  hdgiit  of  from  ITr)  to  2U0  It,, 
while  the  steam  aseends  to  1,000  ft.  or  more. 
Tliis  immense  body  of  water  ii  kept  np  to  this 
heifilit  for  nlioia  20  niinuto.t,  wlien  itgrudnntly 
recedes  and  a{!ain  becomes  quiescent.  On  tlic 
opposite  siilo  uf  the  river  is  tlie  CnHtle,  eo  called 
from  itK  rcscinlilonce  to  tlic  ruins  of  a  tower. 
It  Btnn<ls  upon  a  jilatform  measuring  70  \>j  U>0 
ft.  and  3  ft.  in  height,  above  which  It  rises 
alKjut  13  ft.  Prof,  llavdun  witnessetl  three 
eruptions  of  this  |teTM.r'jn  1872.  The  roaTi- 
mum  height  of  tho  first  was  34  ft.,  and  of  the 
serond  U3  tt. ;  that  of  tho  third  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Tlie  crnptiona  lasti>d  encli  about  an 
tioar  and  20  minutes.  Tlie  Giunt  (^yser  haa  a 
rufitfcd  crater,  liko  a  broken  horn,  111  ft.  in 
height  and  21  by  2.~)  ft.  at  tho  liaso.  Tho  toi> 
is  aliout  H  ft.  in  diameter,  with  an  irre^'ular 
ori&ce  of  5  or  0  ft.  in  width.    Tlie  cone  is  open 
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on  one  side,  having  a  rap:ized  aperture  from 
the  (xronnd  upwanl.  Its  discharfies  arc  irregu- 
lar, and  continue  for  irrcRnlur  periods.  Wbon 
Prof.  Ilavcten  saw  it  in  1871,  it  played  nn  Imur 
and  21)  minutes,  throninp  the  water  140  ft. ; 
but  Lieut.  Doane.  who  visited  it  the  year  bo- 
fore,  states  that  it  played  3^  hours  at  one  time, 
to  a  liuiffbt  varying  from  90  to  200  ft.  Tho 
Grotto,  the  Punch  Howl,  the  Riverside,  tho 
Biida,  and  (ho  Fan  iKjsers,  and  numerous 
others  which  have  not  yet  even  been  named, 
merit  notice.  Tliere  are  wonilerful  groups  aNo 
on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Shoshone  lake,  the  head  ! 
of  one  of  the  pYincipal  forks  of  the  Shoshone  | 
or  Snake  river ;  and  on  (ianliner's  river  are  ■ 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  sprinpi  in  the  i 
world.  Tlio  springs  in  action  among  tlio  latter  ^ 
are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  ns  thoM  i 
of  tbt>  Firo-llole  baMD.  but  are  far  more  won-  ' 
derfiil  in  their  calcareous  depcwita,  which  ei-  ' 
coi'd  even  thoiie  of  the  N'ew  Zealand  gersers. 
In  one  place  a  hill  20d  ft.  high  has  been  funned  i 


in  a  system  of  terraces,  omameDtcd  witliwai- 

circular  basins,  and  with  beadwork  ol  t<a- 

ful  colors  on  a  snow-white  prooiid.    n^f 

calcareous  deposits  cov«r  an  are*  of  about  ta« 

miles  square.    The  active  aprinin  extend  fr^ 

the  margin  of  the  river  to  on  ^leratioa  of  ).»> 

ft  above,  the  highest  beiiifc  1,532  ft.  atuntat 

sea.    The  geysers  of  the  Fire-I]ol«  Immi  »t 

from  6,S00  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  ml   Tk 

valley  of  tho  Madison,  with  ita  branchi&  ■ 

sbat  in  by  high  Tolcaaic  monntaiait  piM 

with  deep  gorges,  strewn  apon  tbeir  Mm  mi 

at  their  bases  with  fr^menti  of  tiBcbytc  ai 

obsidian,   and  covered   with   t*ll  (mms    !*■ 

twcen  the  sources  of  the   MadiMC  tai  ch 

Yeliowatone  these  taoantoilu  ride  to  tf.'iMtr 

10,000  ft.  above  the  sea.     The  vallc;  «f  m 

Firo-IIole  river  is  covered  with  the  nGrwat 

deposits  of  the  springs,  and  rcsctnbks  sa  li- 

kali  fiat.    The  bed  of  the  strewn  is  lined  rA 

white  silica.    Beneath  this  funnatioB  an kb 

or  local  drift  deporita,  and  still  lower  Ur^ 

Tbo  surface  deport  is  chiefij  geyMiita 

most  of  it  is  of  sn  opaque  white  ooliR 

the  lower  basin  pink  speoimena  are  i 

are  translucent.     Some' of  it  is  a>< 

and  some  pearly,  like  enamel;  i 

forms  similar  to  those  in  loelaoA.    o       i 

a  caulitlower-like  form,  and  hreak  ««•  ■ 

others  are  beaded,  and  others  tv 

small  atalagmitio  prooesaea.    ^M 

from  porons  to  oompsct,  the       •*  i 

and  arranged  in  layers.     Tbc      r 

generally  compact,  aad  <  w^ 

like  coating.    A  specii         uk  ibS  « 

serite,  of  canli8o«        lu        eoa       h 

68-83,  water  11-OS,  ^u.      «>  of 

total,  &8-S5.    The  i  i 

solid  matter.     A  ip. 

Dr.  Peale  was  as  i     bs   ^  h 

the  springs,  show  i      m^^ 

83Si|  milligr8Ii»n«w  »i  ..      . 

eonsisting  msinlj  of  i     s^i  «a 

and  snlpbste  of  magne       i 

quantity,  and  there  «^  d 

— The  geyssrs  rf  ImIi 

"  Letters  on  Icelsad."  i—  . . 

"  Travels  in  Iceland,"  bj        i. 

(1810);  "Joamal  of  b 

during  the  years  1814  Mm*        m.    — 

llenderson;  "Visit  to  lea 

of  1834,"  by  John  Bam 

Iceland,"  by  the  Hon.  A.  . 

scrvBlions  of  U.  Daaeli 

sopUicol  Msgaxme  ''    .  xzx.  ■ 

of  Iceland  and  the  «  &   «>  # 

bcr«(ie66);  "Alt*.      \ 

ferin  (I>ondon,  ..  'L 

Sagas,"  by  Sab  - 

LandofThor,*  ■>/ •. 

"A  Summer  in  lee  u. 

translated  fro 

K.  Barnard  (.       >. 

New  Zealand  g«vi 

dinand  von  Bool 
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pevsors  in  the  Unitoil  States,  sco  report  of  |  rises  boldly  from  the  hilly  country  between 
Lii'ut.  (r.  C.  Doane  (1871),  and  tho  iitlth  and  |  the  ranges  and  the  coast;  but  on  the  east  it 
sixth  nnnual  Rportr'  of  the  ** United  States  ^radunlly  slopes  away,  or  spreads  in  table 
(tcnjofrical  Survey  of  the  Territories,'' by  F.  V.  hind,  having;  an  average  elevation  of  about 
llay<h'n  (1872  and  187;J).  ,  3,00(J  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  is  continued  in  lonjc 

(il'RORKR,  AiiriLst  Friedrirh,  a  German  his-  |  spurn,  which  stretch  out  through  this  central 
torian,  Ijorn  in  Culw,  March  />,  18()3,  died  in  '  region,  known  as  tho  Deccan.  The  country  on 
Cnrlsl»a(K  .Inly  10,  1801.  Ho  studied  theology  the  west,  which  embraces  the  Malabar  coast,  is 
at  Tiihiiijrtri  from  1m21  to  1825,  was  appointed  comparatively  low,  its  average  elevation  being 
in  182H  tutor  in  the  tlioological  seminary  of 
that  city,  in  l.S:i(»  librarian  at  Stuttgart,  and 
in  184(>  profcs-sor  of  history  in  tho  university 


roughly  estimated  at  200  ft.  above  tide.     It  is 

hUly,  but  also  penetrated  by  creeks  and  bays 

making  back  from  the  sea;  and  it  is  traversi'd 

of  Froibnrjr.      His  first  work,  Philo  vnd  die    by  extensive  ravines,  which  are  8hade<l  with 


vitliMrh-ahxitin1riui»rhe  Theo9ophi€  (2  vols., 
btntttrjirt,  IHJJl),  was  written  from  the  critical 
etandpoint  of  tlie  Tubingen  school;  but  while 
preparing  his  (ieschirhtfi  ties  UrchrUUnthums 
{\\  vols.,  183H),  he  changed  his  views,  and  ar- 
rived at  length,  <iuring  the  publication  of  his 
AUtjeme\ne  Kir^'lu'UfjeHrhirhte  (4  vols.,  1841- 


forest  and  jungle.  But  few  gaps  break  the 
continuity  of  the  chain,  and  only  one  of  these 
is  deep  enough  to  drain  the  waters  on  the  £. 
slopes  into  the  Indian  ocean.  This  point  is  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  range  against  the  Coimba- 
tore  country,  from  which  the  river  Ponany 
tiows  tiirough  a  break  16  m.  wide.     Opi>osite 


*0),  at  the  opinion  that  the  Homan  Catholic  '  this  break  it  is  thought  that  ships  navigating 
church  is  the  true  church  of  C'hrist;  but  he  '  the  Indian  ocean  experience  the  N.  E.  mon- 
did  not  Join  that  communion  till  1853.  Besides  i  soons  in  greater  fury  than  elsewhere.  The  av- 
the  works  already  menti<»ned,  he  wrote  (iuntav  erage  height  of  the  Western  Ghauts  is  esti- 
Ailolf\  Koniij  ron  St'/iiredcn  (2  vols.,  1835-7);  mated  at  4,000  ft.,  but  some  of  the  peaks  rise 
(rutrhlchte  drr  out-  u/id  vfHtjrtinki$rhen  Karo-  I  much  higher.     Honasson  is  said  to  Ihj  7,000  ft. 


Untjer  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1858);  Urge^chiehte 
den  itUHi^ehfirhen  GenrhMits  (2  vols.,  Schaff- 
Imuseii,  1H55);  PnpMt  (irvffor  VII.  vnd  sein 
ZeitnUtr  (7  vols.,  185U-'C1);  Geschiehte  de$  18. 
Jtihr/nnitfertit  (vtWiini  by  ^VeisM,  3  vols.,  1802- 
'3) ;  and  /ur  (ie)tchicMe  deufurher  Volk$rechte 
(edited  bv  Weiss,  2  vols.,  18«Wi). 


high,  and  Dodabetta  in  the  Neilgherries  8,7G0 
ft.  The  range  is  not  remarkably  rough  or 
rocky.  A  deep  rich  soil  covers  the  surface, 
and  even  upon  the  summits  8ui>ports  stately 
forests.  The  bamboo  attains  an  unusual  height ; 
the  teak  covers  the  mountain  sides;  and  on 
the  lower  hills  are  forests  producing  pepper, 


GIIADAMES,  or  Cladanes,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  ca.ssia,  frankincense,  and  other  aromatic  s[)ice8 
an  oiL^is  near  the  S.  £.  comer  of  the  Algerian  and  gums.  In  tho  most  elevated  regions  no 
parf  of  the  de.<(ert  of  Sahara,  about  300  m.  '  undergrowth  or  jungle  is  encountered,  but 
8.  W.  of  Trij)oli ;  pop.  about  7,000,  mainly  roads  are  maintained  only  at  great  cost,  owing 
Arabs.  Moors,  and  negroes.  It  contains  many  to  the  violence  of  the  torrents  of  water  during 
gardi>n.s,  several  hot  sj>rings,  si.x  mos<]ues,  and  the  rainy  season ;  hence  the  passes  across  the 
seven  schools.  Woollen  pwxls  are  manufac-  j  range  are  few  and  difficult.  These  are  occu- 
ture<K  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  ivory,  wax,  pie<l  by  fortresses. — The  Neilghorries,  among 
hi<les,  ostrich  feathers,  caoutchouc,  ^c.  The  which  are  some  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  of 
adjacent  region  abounds  with  relics  of  Roman  '  the  range,  wcupy  a  tract  of  some  7,000  sq.  m. 
cities,  and  the  town  is  believed  to  occupy  the  E.  of  the  main  chain  N.  of  Coimbati»re.  Hero 
Bite  of  tlie  ancient  Cydamum.  It  retains  the  Eastern  Ghauts  are  usually  regarde<l  as 
considerable  iinfjortanco  from  being  the  focus  diverging  from  the  Western;  but  some  trace 
of  four  ooniriiercial  roads.  The  first  crosses  '  them  further  S.  through  the  Camatic  in  the 
Fozzan,  the  second  passes  through  the  great  range  (»f  hills  which  meet  the  Western  Ghauts 
desi*rt  and  leads  to  Tinibuctoo,  tho  third  con-  a  sliort  distance  from  Cape  Comorin.  Ik)th 
nocts  with  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  fourth  passes  this  range  and  the  Neilgherries  extend  across 
S.  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains,  and  con-  towanl  the  Coromandel  coast,  meeting  near 
ne<'ts  with  Mnrncco.  hit.  12"*  N.,  and  thence  the  chain  of  the  East 

CIIIARA.     See  SrTi.E.r.  I  (ihauts  continues  with  the  coast,  S4»me  say 

OH.IKDEIA.     See  (tahdaia.  :  even  t4)  Halasore,  which  is  within  125  m.  of 

GHAITN  (literally,  mountain  pass;  whence,  Calcutta;  but  it  is  commonly  reganle<l  as  run- 
throuL'li  the  Teutonic  lauguajros,  the  English  ning  out  l>efore  reaching  the  river  Kistnah, 
word  f/*f/f ),  the  name  of  two  ranges  of  moun-  the  range  being  thus  limited  to  about  5oo  m. 
tains  in  S.  ninclo>tan.  The  principal  of  these  in  length.  Its  hills  are  nake<l  and  nn-ky,  and 
i<*  the  Western,  which  extemls  nearly  l.oOo  m.  s<»l<hmi  attain  the  altitude  of  3.1HK)  ft.  The 
N.  N.  W.  from  near  Cape  C(»morin  to  the  riwr  drainage  of  this  region  is  all  toward  the  bay 
Taptee,  ;it  the  iiiouth  of  which  is  Surat.  The  of  Bengal.  The  S.  W.  monsoons  commence  in 
general  diriM'tion  of  the  cluiin  is  ]>ara]lel  with  May  and  June,  with  terrific  storms  of  thun- 
the  coa<t  <»f  the  Indian  ocean,  which  it  ap-  der  and  rain,  which  vent  their  greatest  fury 
prna<hes  in  one  j»lace  within  (»  m. ;  but  it  is  upon  the  Western  («hauts.  This  continues 
for  th.'  in<»».t  \K\vX  at  a  distance  of  2o  to  40  m.  until  Octol>er,  and  during  this  time  that  part 
C>n  it-^  wistern  side  it  presents  a  front  wliich    of  the  Coromandel  coast  under  the  lee  of  the 
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commanded  tho  Union  ormv,  broko  up  his  '  evacuated,  and  the  army  in  movement  Uivar^ 
cuiup  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  moved  j  Gettysburg,  whither  he  baatenedr  bnt  arh%«^ 
northward,  on  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  Lee,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  actions  of  thv  fir^i 
the  Blue  Kid^e  heinj;  between  them.  Lee  en-  '  two  days. — Jcly  1.  On  the  wuming  uf  Jaly  1 
deavored  by  an  ostentatious  stretching  out  ot'  '  Hill,  whose  corps  was  in  the  advance.  l«uikti 
his  force  to  induce  Hooker  to  pass  the  moun-  i  that  Gettysburg,  from  which  he  wa»  di#t&ti 
tains  and  assail  him.  Finding  this  uuavailinjr,  about  0  m.,  was  occupie<l  by  a  Union  f«ircv 
he  moved  t4>vvard  the  Potomac,  Winchester  Sending  buck  to  urge  Longstreet  to  ha^teD  Lj 
being  the  point  of  concentration  of  all  his  march,  he  moved  on.  In  the  mean  vhiicRrj- 
corps.  Milroy,  with  10,000  men,  had  been  ly-  nolds  had  sent  out  a  cavalry  reoonnoi»«aiice  ia 
ing  here,  where  on  June  15  he  was  assailed  the  direction  whence  Hill  was  coming,  aihl  tl< 
by  the  confederate  van,  and  his  force  dis-  '  forces  came  in  collision  abciut  2  m.  N.  W. «/ 
persed,  losing  2,:j00  prisoners.  Raids  were  >  Gettysburg.  Reynolds  sent  infantry  to  tie 
then  made  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  '  support  of  his  cavalry,  and  the  action  o|ieD«d 
meeting  with  so  little  resistance  that  an  inva-  He  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  figbL  ts^ 
sion  in  force  of  Pennsylvania  was  resolved  the  command  here  devolved  npon  lluviri 
upon.  On  tho  24tli  and  2oth  the  Potomac  was  |  At  first  tho  Union  forces  were  »aperior,  lai! 
crossed  at  two  points,  almost  within  sight  of  they  gained  decided  advantages,  taking  Mrir 
tlie  battle  field  of  Antietain.  The  two  columns,  1,000  prisoners.  Bat  in  a  few  Loor*  Mar(r 
uniting  at  Hagerstowu,  Md.,  pressed  on  to-  '  the  whole  of  Hill's  coqis  came  up  from  Chsa- 
ward  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Hooker  on  the  28th  |  bersburg,  and  EwelPsfrom  Carlwie,  bochum- 
also  crossed  the  river  lower  down,  and  headed  bcring  abont  50,000,  while  their  c»ppOBati 
toward  Frederick  City,  Md.  Lee  had  by  this  |  were  less  than  half  as  many.  Tlie  Union  fflrct 
time  gone  so  far  from  the  river  as  to  leave  his  ,  was  driven  back  in  confusion  throng  Gcttr*- 
Communications  exposed,  and  Hooker  resolved  :  burg,  losing  about  6,000  prisoners.  Ik  re 
to  fall  upon  these  rather  than  precipitate  a  mainder  took  up  a  strong  position  on  CilpV 
general  battle.  There  were  at  this  time  10.000  I  hill,  just  south  of  the  town.  The  Ubiod  kc* 
Union  troo]»s  at  Harper's  Ferry,  who  could  be  in  this  action  was  abont  10,000,  half  of  vka 
of  no  use  there.  Hooker  asked  that  these  i  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  c  lent* 
should  be  united  with  his  anny.  The  recpiest  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  prohj  i  «me 
was  refused  by  Halleck,  who  was  then  gene-  i  what  greater;  id  prisoners  mncn  lesi. 
ral-in-chief,  and  Hooker  thereupon  sent  in  his  '  who  was  15  m.  distant,  had  learned  i 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  June  was  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  sent  i  :« 
28  Meade  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  |  with  orders  to  take  command  of  1 
confederate  corps  of  Swell  had  in  the  mean  there,  and  to  decide  what  should  bed  w* 
while  reached  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  preparing  I  as  it  happened,  Meade  knew  noth  w  G<f* 
to  advance  to  Harrisburg,  while  Longstreet  |  tysburg.  Hancock  decided  that  tu.  i 
and  Hill  halted  at  Chambersburg.  The  posi-  I  place  to  give  battle,  and  sent  back  v 
ti(»n  was  now  such  that  Meade  by  a  rapid  ;  Meado  to  hurry  all  his  troops  to 
march  C(»uld  throw  his  whole  force  in  Lee's,  Some  of  these  came  up  dur        thei  ^ 

rear,  isolating  him  in  a  hostile  country,  and    early  in  the  following  mwi  hm 

cutting  otf  his  sources  of  supply.      Ia'c  per-  '  after  a  march  of  86  m.,  S^m^wktab  ci 
ceived  that  the  movement  n(»rthwanl  could  be  <  the  afternoon.     Lee  had  In  the  i 

carried  no  further  until  he  had  routed  the  army  !  suspended  operations  until  he  ei 
which  hung  menacingly  upon  his  flank  and  ;  his  whole  army. — July  2.  £ariy 
rear ;  and  he  resulved  to  concentrate  his  whole    ing  the  bulk  of  the  two  amies  i 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  Getty s-    Southward  of  Gettysburg;  at  thv 
burg  being  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  union.  I  mile,  rises Cemeteiy  ridge.  It ei      -wi 
Meade,  learning  of  this  movement,  resolved  to  j  ward,  then  westward,  i     1 
concentrate  his  columns,  which  were  spread  ;  ward,  the  whole  length  «.  i 

over  a  wide   space,   a  part   under  Reynolds  >  shape  being  like  a  fish  ho^         s^ 
bein:;  at  (icttysburg,  and  a  part  under  Sedg-  !  into  several  craggy  hills,  ksm^h 
wiek  .'{5  m.  southward.     The  advance  was  to  '  name.     That  on  the  extn 
be  drawn  back,  and  the  rear  brouirht  forward    the  stem  of  the  fish  hook,  U 
to  a  [»oint  on  Pipe  creek,  lo  m.  S.  E.  of  Get-  \  rate<l  by  a  rapine  fhmi  Lit 
tysburL^  where  Meado  resolved  to  await  the    the  l>end  of  the  hook  is  C 
attack  of  the  enemy.     Lee  was  wholly  igno-  ^  hill  forms  the  barb.  TheUbwHi 
rant  of  the  position  of  his  enemy  ;  for  when    ahmg  the  whole  line  of  CenMi 
he  crossed  the  Potomac,  Stuart  with  the  cav-  i  fmsite  this  is  Seminary  ridge, 
airy  had  been  left  behind  to  harass  the  Union    greater  part  of  Lee^sarmy  waa|  j 

rear,  in  Viririnia.  and  then  to  cross  the  river    corps,  however,  lay  at  the  foot 
and  rejoin  the  army  at  Carlisle.     Stuart,  cross-    2  m.  distant.    The  forces  pre* 
in;:  at  a  point  below  that  where  Hooker  had  ,  hand  were  abont  eqoal, 
just  crossi'<l,  found  the  enemy  between  him  and  '  7o,fM)0  to  80,000  in&atry 
Ia'c,  and  could  reach  Carlisle  only  by  making  a     tween  the  two  ridges  is  a 
wide  detour ;  on  reaching  it,  July  1,  he  found  it    on  the  slope  of  CemeCcty 
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actions  of  July  2  and  3.  It  is  clear  from  what 
followed  that  Loe  jjreatly  underostimated  tiie 
force  opposed  to  hiin,  and  lie  resolved  to  attack 
it  in  its  strong  position.  Lon;:rstreet  was  to 
assail  the  Union  loft  at  Round  Top,  while 
Ewell  was  to  make  on  the  ri^ht,  at  Culp^s  hill, 
"a  demonstration,  to  he  converted  into  a  real 
attack  should  opportunity  oflTer."  Meado  had 
intended  that  his  lino  should  be  posted  on  the 
ri(l;jre  directly  between  Round  Top  and  Ceme- 
tery hill.  Hut  this  ridge,  in  the  centre  where 
Sickles  was  placed,  is  comparatively  low,  sink- 
ing down  into  a  valley  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide,  beyond  which  rises  another  wooded  crest 
running  dia<?onally  to  the  former;  and  Sickles 
supposed  this  to  he  the  one  which  ho  was  to  oc- 
cupy. Before  the  error  could  be  corrected  the 
confederate  attack  had  begun,  and  Meade  de- 
cided to  support  Sickles  in  his  present  position, 
although  it  left  an  unoccupied  space  between 
him  and  Round  Top.  As  it  happened,  llood^s 
division  of  Longstreot's  corps  struck  this  open- 
ing. Moreover,  by  some  mischanco  Little 
Round  Top  had  bc.*n  left  unoccupied,  and  this 
was  the  key  to  the  entire  Union  position ;  for 
if  the  onomy  could  seize  this,  and  place  a  few 
guns  upon  it,  the  whole  line  would  be  enfiladed. 
The  confeilerates  perceived  this,  and  began  to 
swarm  up  the  rugged  sides.  But  just  in  time 
AVarren,  who  as  engineer  was  examining  the 
line,  discovered  the  error,  and  brought  up  a  few 
regiments.  They  reached  the  summit  just  a 
moment  ahead  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  them 
back.  Again  and  again  until  nightfall  the 
assault  was  un-iuccessfuliy  renewed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  remainder  of  Longstrect's  corps 
were  pressing  tiercely  up<m  Sickles,  who  was 
soon  borne  from  the  field  with  his  leg  shattered. 
His  C4»rps  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  was 
forced  back  until  it  reached  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  where  a  new  line  was  formed.  The  con- 
federates charged  this,  but  were  met  with  a  firo 
from  which  they  recoiled.  Hancock,  who  now 
commanded  the  centre,  ordered  a  counter- 
charge, by  which  the  enemy  were  driven  back  to 
the  ridge  previously  occupied  by  Sickles,  which 
they  continued  to  hold.  Ewell's  demonstration 
on  the  UnicMi  right  was  delayed  until  the  action 
on  the  left  was  nearly  over:  but  as  most  of  the 
Union  fon-e  had  been  withdrawn  from  Gulp's 
hill  to  aid  Sickles,  he  snccee<led  in  effecting 
a  lodgment  within  the  Uni<m  intrertchments. 
The  Union  loss  in  this  action  was  fully  10,(K)0, 
half  of  which  was  in  Sickles's  corps,  which  lost 
nearly  half  its  numbers.  This  action  decided 
nothing;  for  the  groun<l  which  the  c<mfedo- 
rates  had  W(m  on  the  Union  left  was  never 
meant  to  be  held  by  Meade,  an<l  ho  would 
gladly  have  witlnlrawn  from  it  without  a  fight; 
and  Ewell's  foothold  on  the  Unicm  right  was 
of  no  importanee  unless  it  could  be  followed 
up.  Still  the  confederates  had  gained  some 
ai)parent  a<lvantages;  and,  says  Lee,  "These 
])artial  suece^ses  determined  me  to  continue 
the  a-isanlt  the  next  <lav.-'  From  what  he  could 
then  know,  he  was  justified  in  this;  for  he  had 


every  rea*ion  to  suppose  that  lie  had  enrovraw- 
ed  the  entire  Union  force,  whiie  le»  than  Ulf 
of  his  own  had  been  eng:ipod.— ^i'lt  3.  Le«'t 
general  plan  of  attack  was  similar  to  that  <^ 
the  preceding  day.  Ewcll  was  to  fiJluv  n 
his  advantage,  while  the  main  attack  va#  tnbc 
made  on  the  centre.  But  early  in  the  nmreiar 
Meade  had  taken  the  otfenai%e  airaiost  EvriL 
and  forced  him  from  the  foothold  vhicfa  U 
had  gained.  By  some  unexplained  aeciddS 
Lee  was  never  informed  of  this  misLaj^  by 
which  a  third  of  his  force  was  left  oat  of  ir» 
tion,  while  Meade  was  at  libertT  to  ooDceiilntt 
his  whole  strength  npon  an j  point  which  n^ 
be  assailed.  All  the  morning  was  speK  ii 
])reparation.  Seminary  ridge  formed  an  afdni- 
rable  position  for  the  confe<]enite  artilkiT. 
and  here  directly  in  front  of  the  rnif»o  Eir 
they  placed  120  guns.  A  great  part  of  C«a- 
etery  ridge  is  so  ragged  that  artillery  eodd 
not  be  placed  there;  so  that  although  Mtsdr 
had  200  guns,  lie  conld  use  only  80  at  a  time,  it 
1  o'clock  the  confederates  opened  fire,  wlaA 
was  immediately  returned.  Many  of  the  Toioi 
guns  were  disabled,  bat  their  place  was  fq^ 
plied  by  others.  The  infantry  were  so  v  J 
sheltered  behind  the  croftt  that  they  nAnd 
little.  After  two  hours,  llnnt,  the  chief  of  o^ 
tillery,  gradually  8us|>euded  fire,  **in  order  Ii 
see  what  the  enemy  were  goinfr  to  da**  Im, 
supposing  that  the  Union  batteries  had  bea 
silenced  and  that  the  infantry  mast  be  demor- 
alized, now  ordered  the  grand  attaek  of  tfca 
day.  This  was  to  be  made  mainly  by  Piebttli 
division  of  Virginia  veterana,  who  had  aot  ?il 
been  engaged.  They  were  to  be  aided  br  tfca 
brigades  of  Wilcox  and  Pettigrew.  Eaeiim 
of  Wilcox,  who  did  not  fairly  ad  ranee,  tht  tfp 
tacking  column  numbered  abont  18,O00l  Lb 
had  intended  to  advance  his  arttUeiy  to  i 
port  the  infantry,  but  found  at  tlielafti 
that  the  ammunitioo  was  neariy  exhansl 
there  was  no  time  to  replenish  it.  The 
moved  swiftly  down  the  slope  of  Ae 
across  the  plain.  All  the  UaioB 
Round  Top  to  Cemetery  hill,  opei 
ploughing  great  farrows  through  tbdr 
which  were  closed  up  as  Cut  mm  naia» 
colmnn  at  first  headea  for  the  Islt  of  thsl 
centre,'  where  Doubledaj  wmM 
2,o00  men,  a  little  in  advanoe  of  ffaa 
and  protected  by  broastwoifaof  nOssBdi 
To  avoid  this  the  eolamn  bent  lo  Hi  Ml  fli 
exposed  itself  to  a  severe  thuih  fira.  AMI  ft 
pres<;ed  on,  until  Pettigrew'a  brfgede  vi 
in  300  yards  of  Ilaneock's  line,  whU 
served  its  fire.  In  five  minntea  the 
brigade  was  streaming  back  in 
Pickett *s  division  prewwd  steadily  an  latf  ft 
reached  Gibbon^s  fWmt  line  thinly 
hind  a  low  stone  walL    They 

over  this,  amons  the  federal  1 

a  quarter  of  an  hour  thoe  was  a 
pistols  and  clubbed  mosketa.   The  Ui 
liurried  from  all  sides  and  diuve  the 
bock  down  the  slopei  whioh 
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andcil  hy  musketry  and  artillery.  To  '  of  about  two  miles  arc  more  than  100  springs 
CO,  rotreut,  or  stand  ptill  was  alike  im-  wliioh  send  forth  hot  water,  50  or  more  in  the 
le.  The  men  tlunj;  themselves  on  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  These  are  on  the  lower 
(1,  holding'  up  their  hands  in  token  of  sur-  slope  of  a  small  hill  of  trappean rock,  and  above 
r.  Of  the  whole  number,  not  one  in  them  in  the  steeper  part  of  the  hill  under  the 
scupLMJ ;  the  others  were  dead  or  prison-  clitfs  of  this  rock  are  banks  formed  by  the  in- 
The  attacking  cohmin  bein^^  thus  utterly  crustations  of  ancient  and  now  nearly  extinct 
I  in  the  centre,  Meade  ordered  his  rifrht  geysers.  The  springs  are  of  different  dimen- 
anccand  drive  back  the  division  of  Ilood,  :  sions,  and  exhibit  various  degrees  of  activity; 
had  been  held  in  check  upon  the  ridge  ,  some  are  uniformly  full  and  quiet,  others  are 
li.'id  w(»n  tlie  preceding  day.  This  was!  constantly  boiling,  and  others  only  at  intervals, 
done,  and  many  prisoners  were  captured.  >  with  explosive  discharges  of  water  and  steam. 
jntV-derate  K)ss  this  day  was  about  16,000  ,  The  vapors  rising  from  them  fonn  clouds  that 
led,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the  Union  '  are  seen  miles  away.  They  are  attended  with 
as  about  :i,ooo.  During  the  night  Leo  sulphurous  o<lors ;  and  the  geysers  of  other  lo- 
itrated  his  force  behind  the  crest  of  |  calities  on  the  island  deposit  sulphur  derived 
ary  ridge,  awaiting  and  probably  desiring  from  the  decomposition  of  tiie  iron  pyrites  in 
tack.  In  the  morning  Meade  calle<l  a  the  clays  through  which  the  hot  waters  pene- 
il  of  war,  by  which  it  was  decided  to  trate.  The  chief  8|K)uting  springs  of  the  gronp 
ai[i  a  day  and  await  the  development  of  are  the  Great  geyser  and  the  (ireat  and  Little 
emy 's  phm/'  Before  night  a  heavy  stonn  Strokr.  The  Great  geyser  when  quiet  presi'nts 
under  cover  of  wiiich  Lee  began  his  re-  the  appearance  of  a  circular  mound  of  silicious 
to  the  Potomac,  leaving  a  strong  rear  incrustations,  enclosing  a  pcxd,  with  sides  slo- 
to  defend  the  passes  through  the  moun-  ping  inward  at  an  average  angle  of  13%  and  out- 
He  reached  tJie  river,  40  m.  distant,  on  .  ward  at  a  mean  inclination  of  8^.  The  height  of 
:h.  The  stream,  wltich  he  had  crossed  the  mound  is  about  20  ft.  on  the  h)wer  side,  but 
t  <lry-^hod  a  fortnight  before,  was  now  ;  only  half  as  much  on  the  up|>er  side.     The  di- 


n  i»y  unusually  lieavy  rains  and  unford- 

A  l)rid:rc  which  he  had  Hung  across  had 

le>trove<l  l»v  a  cavalrv  dash  from  Harper's 


ameter  of  the  basin  varies  from  50  to  GO  ft., 
and  its  average  depth  is  4  ft.  In  its  centre  is 
the  mouth  of  the  vertical  tube  which  connects 
.  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  intrench  it  with  the  subterranean  passages.  This  tu)^  is 
If  and  await  an  attack  or  the  falling  of  the  about  0  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  and  70  ft. 
s.  Meade  advanced  slowly  by  a  much  in  depth.  When  the  geyser  is  inactive,  the  ba- 
*  route,  aud  on  the  I2th  came  in  front  of  ,  sin  is  filled  to  the  edge  with  clear  water,  which 
onioderate  intrenchinents.  He  called  a  |  has  a  mean  temperature  of  IHo**  F.  and  runs 
il  of  war,  which,  against  his  opinion,  voted  gently  down  the  mound,  emitting  clouds  of 
•itpone  the  attack  until  reconnoissances  steam;  but  for  several  hours  atlter  an  eruption 
cen  made.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  an  '  the  tui>e  is  empty  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  ft.  At 
was  issued  tor  an  ailvance  the  next  morn-  i  intervals  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  nim- 
n)t  wlien  (hiy  broke  the  enemy  had  dis-  '  bling  noise  is  heard,  and  the  water  heaves  up 
red.  A  slij:ht  bridge  had  been  constnict-  ^  in  the  centre,  throwing  an  increased  quantity 
id  the  river  had  fallen  so  as  to  In?  fordable  '  over  the  margin.  The  great  eruptions  take 
n^de  ]»oint.  Kwell's  cori)s  crosse<l  by  the  place  at  irregular  intervals,  s<}metimes  excced- 
h«' «»tliers  ])y  the  bri<lge.  The  remains  of  ing  30  hours.  At  these  times  loud  explosions 
jufedorato  army  stood  safe  cm  the  other  j  are  heard  beneath  the  surface,  the  water  is 
and  the  invasion  of  the  north,  upc»n  which  thrown  into  violent  agitation,  it  boils  furious- 
ch  ha<l  Ik-cii  staked,  was  at  an  en<l. — The  ly,  and  at  last  is  sud<lenly  st.'nt  torth  in  a  suc- 
;  loss  at  (IettY.s!>ur:«',  was  23,100,  of  whom  cession  of  jets,  which  increase  in  force  till  they 
were  killed,  13.713  wounded,  and  0,043  ,  become  an  immense  fountain  that  is  lost  to 
I  jr.  The  confe^lerato  loss  has  never  l>een  view  in  the  clouds  of  steam  in  which  it  is  en- 
lly  stati'il ;  Imt  by  the  best  estimates  it  veloped.  The  heights  reache<l  by  these  jets 
iboiit  :!ri.nuM.  of  whom  about  5,000  were  have  been  variously  estimated  by  different  trav- 
.  2:^00(1  wounded,  and  H,0(M)  unwounded  .  ellers.  The  hiwest  estimate  is  CO  or  70  ft.; 
ier>i.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners,  ■  that  of  Von  Troil  in  1772  is  1>2  ft. ;  of  Sir  John 
led  and  unw(.un<lod.  was  about  14,0(K). —  ,  Stanley  in  1789,  90  ft.;  of  Lieut.  Ohlsen,  a 
FUiJ^t  the  same  moment  when  the  final  Danish  officer,  in  1804,  determined  by  a  quad- 
I  at  (iettyslmr::  took  place,  the  negotia-  rant,  212  ft.;  of  Sir  George  Ma^'kenzie  in  1810, 
for  the  surrender  of  Vicksburtr  were  con-  90  ft.;  and  of  Henderson  in  1H15,  150  ft.  Iji- 
1.  rin-so  twin  disasters  mark  the  epoch  "  ter  visitors.  Lord  Dulferin,  Mme.  Ida  Pfeiffer,  J. 
dcrlini'  ul'tlw  cont'cderacy.  Iloss  Browne,  and  others,  estimate  the  height 

isKRS  (hrl.indic,  (jnj.xn,  tt)  Imrst  forth  at  from  00  to  70  It.  The  enipciotis  apjicar  to 
itlv ),  intfrrniTtent  lint  springs  found  in  be  diminishing  in  force  and  frei|uency.  and  it 
1^  part-  nf  the  worhl.  In  Iceland  the  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  cease altogeth- 
\K\\  iTi'Wi  rs  arc  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  er  before  the  lapse  of  another  century.  The 
.  al'«»ut  :i.",  III.  N.  \V.  <»f  Hocla,  and  70  m.  discharge  continues  only  about  five  minntes, 
lleykiavik,  tiie  diief  town.     In  a  cin?uit  .  when  the  geyser  sub>idestoastate  of  tranquil- 
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Anakim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Zuziin  arc  dc-  |  these  nations  were  any  larger  in  ancient  nam 
scribed  as  ^riants.     The  sons  of  Anak  were  -  than  now ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remain*  kmak 
'*  men  of  jj^reat  stature,"  before  whom  the  chil-  1  in  graves  and  barrows  are  nsually  iiiid«r  t^ 
dren  of  Israel,  as  their  fri^chtened  scouts  ro-  ,  average  height  of  moa  of  the  same  rant  «f 
ported,  were  *'  as  grasshoppers/'    Of  Og,  king    the  present  day.     It  is  the  same  with  Eiry- 
of  Baslian,  and  of  Cioliath,  sutficient  particu-    tiun    mummies.     According  to  Atbeacok  a 
lars  are  given  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt    man  of  four  cubits  or  six  feet  in  heifbt  wv 
that  tliey   were  of   enormous   stature. — The  !  considered  of  ** gigantic  flize  **  in  Egypt.    Ifd- 
fables  of  the  giants  and  Titans  in  classical  my-  |  lodorus  gives    the  height  of    the    ^pgatk 
tiiology  probably  had  their  origin  in  terrestrial  ■  Ilorcules"    as  four    cubits;    and    Pbra.  ihi 
natural  phenomena.     The  scene  of  their  con-  |  woman  who  was  selected  on  accoimt  of  bff 
tests  is  usually  laid  in  volcanic  districts.    Ac-  j  great  height  to  personate  Minerra  at  Atbo^ 
cordingtollomer,  a  race  of  giants  who  dwelt  in  .  in  the  time  of  Pisistratua,  was  only  abott  i 
the  distant  west  were  destroyed  by  the  goils;  |  ft.  10  In.     Were  it  possible  to  get  at  the  Insk 
II esiod  represented  tlic  giants  as  divine  beings,    concerning  the  accounts  of  the  giants  of  •• 
who  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Uranus  as  it  '  tiquity,  there  is  little  doabt  that  half  of  tka 
fell  on  the  earth ;  and  by  later  poets  they  were  i  would  prove  to  be    mytlia,  and  the 
described  as  enemies  of  Jupiter,  who  vainly    fiart  of  the   remainder   gross 
attempted  to  take  Olympus  by  storm.    Scan-  i  riiny's  assertion  that  mankind  isgndBsIlv^- 
dinavian    mythology  is  peopled   with   giants    creasing  in  size  rests  on  no  good  fomdtfka 
( jotuns),  who  dwelt  in  forests  and  caves,  amid  |  On  the  contrary,  a  vast  amoant  of  entea 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver.    They  may  be  a  |  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  menof  t»4if 
reminiscence  of  some  hostile  race  of  the  early    are  cqualjf  not  superior  in  stature  to  the  ■• 
times,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  natural 
fastnesses  of  the  land.     Giants  abound  in  Ger- 
man legends,  and  may  often  be  traced,  like  the 


cients.  The  size  of  the  armor,  weapona,  fev 
rings,  and  architecture  of  antiquity,  ud  en 
measures  of  length  deri%'ed  from  the  bi 


classical  myths,  to  an  origin  connected  directly    form  that  have  co        down  to  ua  aD  g«  to 
with  meteorological  or  terrestrial  phenomena,    prove  this.    But  ^v  not  thenfott  e» 

In  considering  the  accounts  of  giants  with  I  elude  that  all  the  giants  ui  i     *  daaacal  wiim 
which  chussical  literature  is  filled,  it  must  bo  I  arc  imaginary.     The  dive       r  in  the 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  ancient  nations  were  j  and  size  of  the  hnman  famiiy  r  lr 

accustomed  to  magnify  the  stature  of  their  !  has  doubtless  existed  in  aU 
kings  and  heroes.    To  bo  thought  a  giant  in  {  are  not  wanting  of  indiTidoj       «a'  C 
streuiTth  and  in  size  was  the  ambition  of  every  .  0  ft.  in  height.    Pliny  tells*  kr^ 

warrior.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  one  of  his  named  Gabbara  who  waa  o\«  ■ 
Asian  expeditions,  caused  to  be  made  and  left  |  of  two  others,  Pusis  and  Seeo 
behind  him  a  suit  of  armor  of  huge  propor-  '  skeletons,  9i  ft.  in  L  g^tfa,  ^ 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  belief     the  Sallustian  gard* 

Capitolinus,  the  emp*     v 
ft.     In  more  modei 
ous  records  of  mea        i 
merbrock  says  that  h« 
a  man  Si  ft  liigh,  w     > 
ordinary  statnre.     i 
measured  8  ft.  4  in.  ^ 
.  and  his  skeleton, 


among  the  people  he  had  conquered  that  he 

was  of  great  stature.     Homer  exaggerates  the 

size  and  strength  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 

war,  and  declares  that  the  race  of  man  in  his 

day  had  degenerated  in  size.     More  recent 

writers  are  not  free  from  similar  fictions.     King 

Arthur  and  his  knights  and  Charlemagne  and 

his  paladins  were  represented  to  be  greater  in 

stature  than  common  men.     Roland,  the  hero  '  Ix>ndon,  is  8  ft.  ii 

r»t*  Kuncesvalles,  was  said  to  be  of  gigantic  size;  !  Irish,  bom  in  ll     t, 

but  wlien  Francis  I.  opened  his  tomb  and  tried  j  shoes  off;  and  Pauic^  0< 

on  his  armor  it  fitted  him,  although  he  was  no    In'mian,  is  said  to  hare  ^ 

larger  thtin  other  men  of  his  (1^:0,     The  body  '  Walter  ParsonSi  parimr  tu  j 

of  William  the  Coiujueror,  examined  4(»0  years    England,   was  7   ft.  7         5 

after  burial,  was  currently  reporte<l  to  be  eight  !  Christian  Miller,  a  ^«        u 

feet  in  length;  but  Stowe  says  that  when  his    in  London  in  17v«,  a 

tomb  in  Caen  was  l»roken  Dpen  in  1502,  his    brothers  Knipe  were  V 

bones  were  found  to  be  not  remarkable  for    and  M.  Lonis^  a  F  1 

si/c.     The  (lermans  and  Gauls  appeared  to  the    the  latter  had  two 

]kOinan<«  to  he  of   immense  stature.     Cnosar  '  self,  and  a  brother  ««        v 

says:  "  Our  shortness  of  stiiture.  in  comparistm  ,  Darden,  of  Tennessv       %■•  «        « 

with  the  great  size  of  their  bodies,  is  generally  ,  Darden^.)    Buffon  giv^aa 

M  subject  of  much  contempt  to  tlie  men  of    thenticated  cases  in  1 

daul,''    Tacitus  describes  tlie  (lermans  as  of     an  extraordinanr h<        »      i 

robust  form  and  (»f  L'reat  stature;  an<l  Strabo  ^  by,  England,  v        '•   .^  -, 

says  that   he  had  seen  Hritons  at  Homo  who    duke  of  Wtlrt<:iu<        ri      ■  ••» 

Were  half  a  f»)<»t  taller  than  the  tallest  Ital-  =  Finland,  was  8  ft.,        1  1 

iiins.     Yet  there  is  no  proof  that  the  men  of  ,  ant.    One  of  th( 
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wii-k  measured  8}  ft. ;  GiUi,  a  pinnt  of  Treut, 
in  Trnil,  wiis  >S  ft.  2  in. ;  mid  a  Swede-  in 
tlic  it>k>1ir]iU><l  icrviiutlk'r  fiiiurd  of  Fixnltrirk 
Wtlliiim  1.  iif  I'ni>>:>iu  i>t<iu<]  >H  ft.—Tlicru  U 
imiliulilj  not  u  siniclc  ui-ll  iiutlivntic-attid  cuse. 
aiiiiiiii;  thi-  iiiuiij'  (pven  t>7  undvat  writerEi.  uf 
iMvD  H'lii>Hj  ritmurv  liiis  v.xcGvdird  the  naturul 
limits  tliiil  liHH  not  bvcn  viguHllcd  in  a  eoiiiiiiir- 
ativcly  iiLoiliTii  iHTiixl.  (iinnts  fnll}-  8  t\.  bigli 
arc  not  uufri'ijiii-'tilU'  uxlilbit^id.  Tliv  cnunnouit 
aki-lvtotis,  liiund  in  tiinL-a  |)a»l,  of  Hi,  30,  5u,  ui<l 
lliD  ft.  in  l<:n);lli,  ucru  wjtliuut  duiibt  tim  foiu.il 
ri-niiuTM  <if  iiTiiniuli)  uf  tiio  primitive  world, 
wliicli  iiuly  i^iuirtinci:  cuuld  )iavo  ascribed  to  a 
hiiniiin  ori;;iu.  I'liu  iiniuri'SD  uf  euui]iarutivc 
niiutonir  Iiii^  uidutl  to  di»]i(.'I  tlie  errors  lung 
pfL-iulcnt  in  ri'liition  to  fniuits,  &nd  there  is  lit- 
tlv  fi-ar  tliiit  iiii.'u  uf  si'itnce  of  tliu  pn-Knt  ant 
will  b<-  clvi'i'ivvil,  u3  Bufibn  wan,  into  rc[in'S(.'Ut- 
ing  iisbiiitmn  tliu  bonc^  of  on  L-IvpLnnL 

(ill\TS>  CIINEWIV,  aevrics  uf  columnar  ba- 
saltic r<H.'k3  in  lliu  i-ijunty  Antrim,  on  tlie  X.  E. 
cuu&t  uf  In-bkiid,  b<;twt-«D  Btnifurc  Head  und 


r<irt  Rusli.  For  8  tn.  olonK  llic  cwst,  from 
Itenfture  to  Fairhend,  the  land  abuts  uiHitk  tlio 
8ca  iu  t'lilfa  uf  basalt,  man;  of  wLii-h  aiv  made 
UN  in  great  part  of  rode  vertical  ciiluiuna  whicli 
alternate  with  layers  of  aiiiurphous  bviM  of  the 
aanio  claiut  uf  rock.  Kantq'es  of  lliem  jiiled 
ufHin  each  other  wimetiuieH  reaeh  the  lieit^ht 
uf  4(10  and  at  Fsirliuad  even  u.'iO  fL  A*  xca 
from  the  sea  in  front,  the  uniformil*  of  iho 
arnmpt-inentuf  vertical  culumns  and  horizontal 
beds  suigcests  rude  reitemblanceH  to  archit<K?tii- 
ral  furiut.  At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  is  a  talus 
uf  ruius  tliat  have  fallen  from  the  structures 
abovu  and  «lope  duwn  to  tlie  water.  Hut 
thoui;h  the  name  of  Gianta'  Causeway  is  often 
applied  to  all  this  coast  ranp.%  it  is  properlj 
applicable  to  but  a  uiiall  Jiortiun  of  it,  a  local- 
ity quite  onpretendiii):  iu  its  extent  or  in  tho 
prandeur  uf  its  feiituri-s.  It  h  a  platfonn  of 
basalt,  composed  of  clutwly  arranc^^^d  columns, 
rargintt  from  IS  tu  3(i  ft.  in  height.  Thin  plat- 
form extends  tVoni  a  steep  elitt'  duwn  intu  the 
sea,  till  it  is  lost  beluw  luW'Wntcr  mark.     It* 


Ih.-  I.itlle. 
I  f:ui-.'W:iv 
Tli-'^.  nvl- 


*  dillV-rcntly  givi-n. 
iiu  nun  tt.  It  isdiiided 
I  throi'  iKirlioim,  whit-li 
0  MiiMlo.  un<l  the  Lance 
the  lir^t  U-inc  that  on 

pnrnti'd  fnim  each  otii- 
»iis  barialt.  The  (ireat 
•'  prineijial  object  of  in- 

'  I  :iij  ft.  wide,  thouclt 

!iii^'ht  t..' 


roliil 
>m  till'  >hi>r.'  miir  I. 
.■!i«i>  tliv  ni.Ilh.      Tliv 


nt  hast  of  iliree  Kidt-s.  Tliev  are  nil  Jiiinteil 
into  .^liort  irn-;;uhir  lent.'tb!'  from  a  few  inches 
ti> a  few  fret  eiuh,  lliv  arlicnlalioni'  hiinL'  per- 
fiTtly  tittvtl  by  n  cimvcx  t-nd  enti-rinp  the  con- 
cavitv  of  the  adjoininfc  piece,  mi  Iliat  llii'  bliH'ka 
fi.nii  a  true  whuiin.  Titer.-  is  no  uiiif..niiity  in 
tliL-  arrauKement  of  the  convvxiiiv^  und  eon- 
cavities,  but  (.'em-rally  the  ujipir  part  of  this 
Kcctioll  is  rnncuve.  The  diaiiielcr  Ik  variable, 
but  nnpvn  innerallj  fn>ni  l-'i  to  28  in.  The 
columns  til  to|;vtlicr  with  the  utmost  ]ire<-isi'-ii. 
tlie  i-nrrespondini!  fai-en  of  ai|jaci-nt  prisms  l«- 
iiLK  always  eifual.  and  so  continainj;  from  the 
top  of  till-  platfurm  till  tin-  line*  of  separation 
are  lost  luiieuth  the  t;rc>niid.  It  is  saiil  that 
water  oven  cannot  penetrate  K-lweeik  almoin- 
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in;:  roliimbs.  Thin  [Hirtinn  is  ahnnt  100  ^aril)) ' 
ill  li'iurth.  (.■xtuniUiif;  frixii  lii)cl)-water  iiinrk  to 
witliiii  30  ft  of  tile  rlilT.  Tliv  other  |i(>rtions 
aru  more  nnovoti,  nnil  ttio  ri>liiinii:i  in  tUvm 
are  not  niiifiirtuly  rerticni.  but  slitpe  oiitwnrd 
tiloiii;  till-  sides.  Thu  naino  cniMuwa;  U  given 
t»  tlie  KTouji  fniin  thu  circiiinatimco  of  tliti  col- 
uinnn  tuniiinntJOK  at  a  nearlj'  uniform  heifflit,  ' 
anil  thus  prcsuntinii  n  tolurahlj  Btnoutli  urtu  , 
(.i-ntlf  inHiDinc  to  the  water.  Tlie  colniiinn 
of  basnlt  ilo  not  retain  tlieir  artioiiliitud  chiir- 
ncter  tbnHi);hont  the  dirt's.  At  Fnirheatl  thoy 
rise  in  diiiile  (liece:),  ami,  n»  niKimtnnl  }if  the 
olHi-ers  of  tliu  onlnnncv  tri^mnonu'trical  sur- 
'  vo.r  of  Iri'lanii,  some  are  fcmiid  to  sliinil  :I17  ft.  | 
in  lieljibt,  with  8i(K-9  oceaBiimnlly  of  3  ft.  in  ; 
breiLillh.  Tlic-He  are  Hitt  at  tlieir  extrcmitieH.  i 
Tlie  Ibrni.ition  in  itileraectud  by  narrow  dilies 
of  ciihimniir  tinitiilt,  in  whicli  tlie  iirisins  are 
piled  borixontftily.  rnnijting  ai-msn  tlic  line  cif 
the  diki-ii.  (See  tUsALT.)  In  thin  resiion  it  0|i- 
pearn  to  have  U-on  pnitriidcil  arU-r  the  jieriod 
of  tiio  deiH«lti<>n  of  tho  Wan  mid  chiilk.  the 
Btri)l»  of  thcHe  fonnntiiiiiA  iwing  |H.'Ui'IriiIeil  bv  ; 
itri  dikes  and  iiverli^d  by  its  liorizontui  be<ls.  '   | 

GI.IOIR,  a  lenii  of  insnit  npidieil  by  the 
Turks  tr>  ali  unbelievers  In  Molinnimedanisiu, 
oDil  esiici-inliy  to  I'hriKtiunK.  The  fiiiltnii  Mtili- 
nioud  II.  forbade  liis  aiibjectstu  a)>]ily  it  to  any  | 
Kiiriipoiin  Christinn.  It  is  ii  corruption  uf  tho 
Arabif  tii'lir,  and  is  equivalent  to  "lieathen," 
"pajpin,"  or  "inlidel," 

(ilJtIMX  fhtftalntteii),  a  genus  of  apes,  somc- 
tiniL-s  cnlled  wm)d-walkers  I'ruiii  tlieir  astonish- 
in(E  ncility  in  swinjting  from  tree  to  tree.  Tlu-y  , 
aeem  to  forin  u  connecting  link  butween  tlu 


nd  ih»  l>alioon*>.  bavin:;  in 
..-tv-riiir  ralliisities  of  th.' 
ire  of  eiiiirmims  l.niith.  tl 
the  l••i!^•  flmn.  Ihk-  h:iir 
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to  the  gronnd,  and  when  cxtendrd  art  trie* 
tlie  length  of  tlie  body.  TLl-  wliite-bsaW 
plibon  (//.  lar)  varies  in  color  fruni  l-!*rk  '.< 
brown,  the  bunds  being  mneh  ligbtt-r:  i[  >>■ 
inhnbitant  of  Malacca  and  Siiun.  T\e  u'.i 
gibbon  (//.  agilu)  and  tbe  rilvtrrr  pbiku  .3. 
h!«ei*cai\  of  the  Mine  coontrirs,  mm  Citfk 
allied  siKcies,  or  perhaiis  iner«  Turietir'.  Tt* 
gibbons  are  the  most  octave  af  the  <|nadnabu 
in  tbe  trees,  but  very  awkward  on  litri.'Mii^ 
Very  shy  in  tlieir  native  liannta.  in  V3[>iii:n 
they  aro  tbe  most  docile  and  (rt-aile  ■J  tu 
apes;  Ibey  generally  live  in  pair*.  Liir  nin- 
ety is  aoiuetinies  called  houlock. 

GIBBON,  Uwuri,  on  English  hiaioritn.  1-<n  i 
Pntney.  April  8T,  1T3T.  (lied  in  London.  JiLii 
17!*4.     He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  oi  «•« 
and  a  daughter,  oU  the  rest  of  whoni  died  n 
infancy,  and  ho  wna  au  feeble  in  his  yootb  tia 
he  seemed  likely  to  share  their  laie.    Ai  lb 
age  of  seven  a  domestic  tntur,  John  Kiri*. 
tnngbt  him  the  elements  of  Latin.     In  hi>  gad 
veur,  dnring  ''a  lucid  interval  of  bcolih.'' ■ 
he  wiys  in   bia   '*  Memoirs,"    be   wo*  hdi  tu 
the  grammar  school  of  Kingctoa-apnn-TliaMri 
where  he  remained  tn-o  years.  His  DKitlicf  Su- 
ing died  in  1747.  he  removed  with  bi*  foibtrwJ 
aunt  to  Buriton,  Hampshire,  whet*  b«  bt^ 
to  rend  voluminously.     In  Jannary,  ITW.  tii 
aunt  opened  a  boarding  house  for  Wn         ik 
scholar*,  and  Gibbon  enjoyed  her  can;  ■ 
be  iittunded  the  school,  bnt,  owing  le  dti 
hinlth,  teamed  little.     In  his  ISth  y 
beuttli  improved,  a  sudden  chan^  iook 
in  )iis  constitDtion,  bis  mind  aeencd  lu 
now  activity,  and  he  read  aaudooady.  t_ 
on  lii:-torio^  subjects.     In  ITAZ  ha  wcirt 
ford,  and,  neglected  b.v  hia  t  i 

to  general  reading.     He  wa> 
ontal  research,  and   boi      t  un  . 
orithtaU  of  D'Herbelot       Ji 
Ho  began  to  write  a  tn 
Sesostris,"  which  waa  pruuw      _< 
for  he  bamed  it  SO  jean  af 
himself  also  with  reli^oa* 
having  read  Hossaet's  "Va 
tantism"  and  "Expoaltiaa  «  • 
trine,''  ns  well  as  other  eontroreta      i 
became  a  Roman  Catholie.     He  • 
Uxfonl  to  London,  andtben,!        vai 
riest,  abjnred  ProteetaBtum, 
is  Bct  to  hli  father  tn  a  lo  r. 

father  revealed  the  aecrct,  and      bi 
pellvd  from  Oxford,  after  a  : 
14  months.     He  was  next  e  w 

eriand  in  a  kind  of  exUai  —k.  iJ 

the  eare  of  U.  Pavillard,  a  i 
at  I.aiisanne,  who  it  waa  bm        w 
vert.  him.    He  lived  in  a  i 
rniillanrs  house,  and  at  ft  ■ 

of  Enfflish  Inzory.    Bat  : 
study    revived;    be  read    ■■ 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Frcncih         ■ 
LiM'ke.  and  Gmtiaa.  and  waai  i 

ed  with  tho  "Provlneial  1 
from  which  be  Iatnwd"tc  • 
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of  prrave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjectB  '  by  whom  it  was  at  once  condemned,  and  the 
of  ecclesin-stical  solemnity."  During  the  live  work  went  no  further.  lie  next,  in  connection 
years  of  his  exile  he  made  the  French  hinguoge  ;  with  Dey  verdun,  started  the  Memoires  litte- 
more  familiar  to  him  than  the  English.     lie    raire$  de  la   Grande  liretagne.      It  was  do- 


rotiirncd  to  Protestantism  on  Christmas,  1754, 
18  months  nfler  his  conversion  to  Catholicism, 
and  from  that  time  he  cared  little  for  theologi- 
cal ditforences.     At  Lausanne  bo  forqied  an 


signed  to  be  annual,  but  two  volumes  only 
were  printed  (1707-'8),  when  Dey  verdun  went 
abroad.  His  next  work  was  an  anonymous 
and  acrimonious  attack  on  that  portion  of  War- 


attachment  for  Susanno  Curchod,  the  daughter  '  burton's^  ^'Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ^'  in  which 
of  a  Swiss* pastor  ;^ut  his  father  disapproving  the  Gth  book  of  the  ^-Eneid  is  represented  as 
of  the  connection.  Gibbon  philosophically  re-  containing  an  allegorical  account  of  the  initia- 
signed  the  object  of  his  love,  who  afterward  tion  of  ^neas  in  the  character  of  a  lawgiver 
became  the  wife  of  the  banker  Xecker.  ^'I  ,  into  tlie  Eleusiuian  mysteries.  Though  War- 
sighed,''  ho  says,  "  as  a  lover,  but  obeyed  as  a  burton  was  the  ruling  critic  of  the  time,  Gib- 
Bon.''  He  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  bon's  *' Critical  Observations"  (1770)  were  ad- 
of  1758,  and  passed  two  years  chietly  in  study  '  mitted  to  have  overthrown  his  hypothesis, 
at  the  family  seat,  Buriton,  during  which  he  The  subject  was  one  tliat  could  have  but  little 
accomplished  a  course  of  classical  reading  general  interest,  but  tlio  unknown  author  was 
equalled  by  few  of  his  contemi>orarie8.  After  '  mentioned  by  Heyne  of  Gottingcn  as  a  doetus 
residing  several  months  in  London,  he  joined  et  ehganti$$imu»  Britanny»,  His  father  hav- 
with  his  father  the  Hampshire  militia,  and  for  i  ing  died  in  November,  1770,  Gibbon  settled  in 
more  than  two  years  studied  practically  the  '  I^ndon,  and,  with  a  considerable  though  s<ane- 
militjiry  art.  Even  in  the  camp  he  found  time  ;  What  embarrassed  estate,  lived  in  studious 
for  books,  and  meditated  a  number  of  great  ease,  and  began  to  labor  more  directly  upon  his 
literary  projects.  In  1701  he  published  his  '' Decline  and  Fall,^*  w^hich  he  had  been  wont  to 
Entaii  nur  V etude  de  la  litterature^  which  he  ^*  contemplate  at  awful  distance.''  In  1774  he 
had  commenced  at  I^ausanne,  designed  to  de-  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for 
fend  classical  studies  against  the  attacks  of  j  the  borough  of  Liskeard,  and  held  the  seat  for 
the  French  philosophers.  The  essay  was  com-  ,  eight  years  a  silent  suj>[K)rter  of  the  measures  of 
mended  ]>y  foreign  critics,  though  scarcely  no-  Lord  North.  Such  was  his  timidity  that  he  was 
ticed  in  England.  He  travelled  in  1763,  and  never  able  to  address  the  bouse;  more  than 
on  his  way  to  Lausanne  spent  three  months  once  he  prepared  himself  to  speak,  but  when 
in  Paris.  His  essay  had  given  him  some  re-  ,  the  moment  for  action  came  his  courage  wholly 
nown,  and  he  fre(inently  met  D'Alembert,  Di-  deserted  him.  Near  the  close  of  1775  the  first 
derot.  Baron  (rilolbach,  and  the  other  philos-  volume  of  his  history  was  completed.  It  was 
ophers.  After  remaining  at  Lausanne  nearly  refused  by  the  bo<»kseller  Elmsley,  but  accepted 
a  year,  ho  passed  in  17<)4  into  Italy.  As  he  by  Cadell  and  Strahan.  It  api>eare<l  in  Febru- 
approached  Home  he  occupied  his  mind  with  ary,  1770;  its  success  was  immediate,  and,  for 
its  anti<]uities  and  topography.  He  read  Nar-  a  (|uarto  and  a  grave  historical  prcMluction, 
dini,  Donati,  Cluvorius  ;  he  tilled  his  common-  unprecedented.  The  first  iKlition  was  exhausted 
place  books  with  copious  extracts,  and  stored  in  a  few  days;  a  second  and  third  were  8<K>n 
iiis  memory  with  abundant  learning  before  he  called  for.  Hume  and  Hoberts4>n,  to  whom  he 
ventured  to  cross  the  forum  or  ascend  the  Cap-  sent  copies,  wrote  him  congratulatory  letters, 
itoline  hill.  **It  wasat  Kome.'Mie  writes,  **on  His  splendid  theme  and  imposing  style  fixed 
the  15th  of  October,  1704,  as  I  sat  musing  amid  the  attention  of  the  public,  while  his  views  of 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  barefoote<l  friars  Christianity  in  the  last  two  chapters  called 
Were  singing  vespers  in  the  tem])le  of  Jupiter,  forth  numerous  replies.  Watson,  Taylor,  Mil- 
that  the  iilea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  ner.  Lord  Hailea,  l)avies  of  Oxford,  and  Dr. 
tlio  city  first  starte<l  to  my  mind.  But  my  Priestley  were  the  most  note<l  of  his  assailants ; 
original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the  decay  but  to  Davies  alone  would  the  historian  con- 
of  the  city,  rather  tlian  of  the  empire;  and  si-nt  to  reply,  K'causo  this  critic  had  questioned 
though  n)y  reading  and  reflections  began  to  not  his  faith,  but  his  historical  fidelity.  His 
point  t(»ward  that  object,  some  years  elapse<l,  **  Vindication"  soon  appeared,  in  which  he 
an<l  Several  avoeatinns  intervened,  iKjfore  I  was  freed  himself  from  the  charge  of  misquotation, 
seriously  eni:age<l  in  the  execution  of  that  labo-  Meantime  he  studied  chemistry  and  anatomy 
rions  ta^k.'  lie  went  south  to  Naples,  return-  for  recreation.  He  wrote  a  politicid  pamphlet 
e«l  to  Pjiris,  ond  ro.irlied  his  father's  house  in  in  French,  in  defence  of  the  ministry,  and  was 
June,  17<*»'>.  At  Lausanne  in  his  earlier  visits  he  rewanle<l  with  a  sinecure  place  in  the  board  of 
h:id  t'oniKMl  an  intiinacv  with  M.  l)evverdun,  a  trade  worth  £800  a  vear.  He  ^' as  a  member  of 
y«)un:;  S\vis<  t)f  tine  scholarship,  who  now  vi>it-  the  Literary  club,  and  a  noted  conversati<inist. 
e<l  liiiii  vearlv  at  Buritnn.  With  his  ai«i  (iib-  The  s<.»cond  and  third  volumes  of  his  history 
bun  beL'nn  writing  a  history  of  the  liberty  of  were  published  in  17*^1,  and  were  ro(»cived  with 
the  Swiss.  After  two  years  of  study  and  prop-  avidity.  On  the  fall  of  Lonl  North's  ministry 
nrati«»n,  the  lirst  b<M»k^  which  was  written  in  and  the  loss  of  his  salary  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Fren<!i,  w.is  read  as  an  anonymous  pnwluction  boanlof  trade,  (iibbon  thought  himstdf  too  poor 
before  a  literary  elul>  oi  foreigners  in  London,  ,  to  live  in  England,  and  went  to  Lausanne  in 
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1783  to  reside  with  his  friend  Deyverdun.  Tlis 
fourth  vohiiue,  embraciug  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian and  the  chapter  on  the  Institute's  ^vas 
already  finished,  hut  on  the  borders  of  the  hike 


which  thcj  made  on  the  totterin^r  ishnt  rf 
Konian  greatness ;  its  singuLir  ciiDdtriis«atwB  -.4 
matter,  general  accuracy,  aoil  »|»lend  d.  io^- 
sing,  and  pictare9<|ue  style,  are  auoD):  tbr  ^u^ 


of  Geneva  he  allowed  nearly  a  year  to  pass  ties  which  secure  its  eminence  id  hi«tonrai  x- 
befnre  he  vi*;orously  resumed  his  work,  lie  ,  erature.  *' Christianity  alone/'  say*  Miba. 
was  fond  of  society,  and  became  highly  popu-  ,  '*  receives  no  embellishment  from  the  maeir  ^ 
lar  amoii^  the  Swiss;  he  gave  balls  and  sup-  '  Gibbon's  language:  liis  ima^natioo  is deti 9 
pers,  fretiuented  assemblies,  received  many  its  moral  dignity ;  it  is  kept  down  by  a c«*fi: 
eminent  visitors,  and  even  after  he  was  fairly  tone  of  jealous  disparageiQent,  or  iieiitnSnid 
reseated  at  his  task  mingled  gayety  with  c(m-  by  a  painfully  elaborate  espoeition  of  it*  dsrW 
stant  study.  He  wrote  steadily  and  rapidly  and  degenerate  periods.'*  The  best  ediiMt 
till  he  completed  his  work,  June  27,  1787.  ifo  ,  are  those  edited  by  the  Rev.  11.  II.  Milnm  iH 
went  to  England  bearing  the  manuscript  of  the  I  vols.,  London,  1838-^9 ;  2d  od.,  1&15|, 
last  three  volumes  with  him,  and  on  his  51»t 
l>irthday,  the  perioil  selected  by  himself,  they 
were  issued.  The  work  was  already  estab- 
lished in  fame;  it  was  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian.  His  profit  from  all  the 
volumes  is  stated  to  have  been  £0,000,  and  '  Gibbon's  memoirs  and  niiscellaneons  vritiap 
that  of  the   booksellers  £OOJ)00.     The  later  !  were  published  under  the  care  of  Lord  S 


eml>odies  notes  by  the  editor,  and  bj  GeimC 
and  others,  and  that  by  William  Smith  (S  rok, 
18*54-^5),  containing  many  new  notci^  Dt. 
Smith's  abridgment,  ''  The  Student's  Gibbos,' 
is  valuable  as  a  concise  Bummarr  of  the  woii 


volumes  were  reproached  for  indecencies,  veil-    field  (2  vols.,  lA>ndon,  1796,  to  which  a  tfairi 

ed  for  the  most  ]>art  in  the  learned  languages    volume  was  added  in  1815). 

in  the  notes,     (iibbon  returned  to  Lausanne        GIBBONS,  Grlsitaif*  an  English  wood 

in  July,  1788,  to  find  his  friend  Deyverdun    and  sculptor,  bom  about  1650,  died  in 

dying.     He  now  wrote  his  own  **  Memoirs/^  ,  Aug.  8,  1721.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Doki- 

which   were   published    posthumously.      The  '  man  who  settled  in  London ;  and  as  he  orif 

Frunch  revo1uti(m  disturbed  his  repose.     Lau-  !  excelled  in  his  art,  Evelyn  recomnftendcd 

sanne  was  filled  with  French  emigrants;  the    to  Charles  XL,  who  attached  him  to  the 

Neckers  with  their  daughter,  afterward  Mme.    of  public  works,  and   employed  Um  i 

de  Stael,  were  his  neighbors  at  Coppet.     Lady    chapel  of  Windsor  castle, 

Sheffield,  the  wife  of  his  intimate  friend  Ixird  >  the  folingo,  and  in  the  choir  of  SC  PanTs  mt 

Sheffield,  died  about  this  time,  and  Gibbon,  '  the  great  room  at  Petworth,  the  deoontkaiif 

partly  in  the  hope  of  consoling  his  friend,  partly    the  latter  being  reganled  as  his  mmtUnimL 

in  fear  of  the  revolution,  set  out  for  England    Among  his  other  carvings  are  the  foot  ■& 

in  the  spring  of  1703.     He  had  long  suffered    Jameses,  Piccadilly,  and  the  base  of  the 

from  hydrocele,  which  he  had  studiously  con-    trianstatneof  Charles  I.,  in  Charing  cm 

cealed,  and  he  died  calmly  after  undergoing    best  known  sculpture  is  the  status  of 

three  painful  operations.      Ho  was  buried  in  ■  II.  in  front  of  WnitehalL     His  fSame 

Lord  Sheffiehrs  family  burial  place  at  Fletch-    rests  mainly  on  bis  wood  earring, 

ing,  in  Sussex,  and  his  epitaph  was  written  by    his  touch  was  so  graceful  and  delicate  Ast  Hi 

Dr.  Parr. — In  ai)pearance  Gibbon  was  heavy    carved  feathers  can   hardly  be 

and  dull,  his  countenance  showed  no  trace  of     from  real  ones. 

intellect,  and  his  features  were  unattractive.        €IBBOIf&  OrindSi  an  English  e 

He  was  fond  of  fine  dress,  and  his  manners    in  Cambridge  in  1588,  died  in  1^ 

were  well  bred  but  pompous.     He  conversed    age  of  21  he  was  made  or)         t  a 

with  fluency  in  sounding  language  and  well  '  chapcL    In  1622  the  degree  ui 

ordered  periods.    His  '^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the    was  conferred  on  him  br  Uie  i 

Roman  Kmpire'*  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest    ford.    He  was  princi     illT  dis 

historical  work  in  the  English  language,  and  one  I  church  music,  nis  aii  bvn       i 

of  the  greatest  creations  of  any  single  intellect,    their  day  as  model  couiim        so.  wJ 

It  is  hanlly  less  than  the  history  of  tlie  world  for    He  was  also  a  -fM  e« 

nearly  13  centuries,  tor  it  comprises  an  account        GIBBS,.  aux 

of  all  the  nations  who  infiuenced  the  destinies  ;  1>orn  in  Sui     ,  aii  Ap      «u^  « 

of  the  Roman  empire  both  in  the  West  and     New  Ilavori,  ifartu       •  II     L     H« 

East.     Its  vast  design,  including  the  decay  and    at  Yale  college  in  180y,        ,  was 

ruin  of  an  ancient  civilization  and  the  birth  ;  institution  from  1811  to  Aot6. 

and  formation  of  a  new  onler  of  things;   its    appointed  professor  of  sacred  Lw- 

luiid  arrangement,  subordinating  an   infinite    theological  department  of  Tale  < 

varii-ty  of  subjects  to  one  main  and  predom-     which  he  held  until  his  i  ta 

itiMiit  ide:i,  tracing  the  progress  of  hostile  re-    department,  and  in  philol* 

liirioiw,  the  infiux  of  successive  hosts  of  bar-    cal  studies  generally,  he  «       ■  mi 

harians   from  remote  and   (»p])osite  (piarters,    accurate  scholar.      His  ]  I  ! 

the  development  of  the  Koman  law,  the  details    are:   a  translation  of  f^mrm  -1 

of  eccU'^iia-iticMl  history,  and  the  general  rise     Historical  Sense  of       »  1 

of  modern  states,  at'ei»rding  to  the  impressions    ton,  1817);  t 
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Lexicon  of  tlio  Old  Testament''  (Andover, 
18*J4);  **  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexi- 
con," abrid^cMl  from  (iesenius  (Andover,  1828); 
**  Pliili^lopeal  Studies"  (New  Haven,  1857); 
and  *•  Latin  Anal\>t"  (New  Haven,  1858).  lie 
contributed  also  to  several  important  philo- 
loj^ical  works,  ineluding  the  revised  edition  of 
Websters  dictionary  and  \V.  C.  Fowler's  work 
on  the  English  language ;  and  furnished  valu- 
able papers  to  the  **  American  Journal  of 
Science''  and  other  critical  periodicals. 

GIBBS,  Wolcott,  an  American  chemist,  born 
in  New  York,  Feb.  21,  1822.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  in  1841,  and  studied  chem- 
istry under  Prof.  Hare  at  Philadelphia,  and 
medicine  at  the  New  York  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  taking  his  degree  in  1844. 
He  then  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  under 
Liebig  and  Hammelsberg.  On  his  return,  in 
1841),  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry 
and  physics  in  the  New  York  free  academy. 
In  lx(\'i  he  became  professor  in  Harvard  uni- 
versity, and  lecturer  on  the  application  of 
scienee  to  the  useful  arts,  which  chair  he  still 
occupies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  hunitary  coiiimiss*i(m  during  the  civil 
war,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
scientific  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  exhibi- 
tion in  1K73.  His  writings  relate  exclusively 
to  chemical  and  physical  subjects.  He  has  pub- 
lished about  r>(i  papers,  nminly  in  the  **  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science." 

GIBEO\  (Hob.,  hill  city),  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Palestine,  about  5  m.  N.  W.  of  Je- 
rusalem. Hefore  the  conquest  of  Canann  by 
Joshua,  it  was  inhabited  by  llivites,  who  by 
stratagem  secured  their  own  safety  and  pro- 
tection from  Israel ;  though  when  the  decep- 
tion was  discovere<l  the  Gibeonites  were  de- 
graded to  tlie  condition  of  hereditary  **  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the 
congregation."  It  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaauites,  thcmgh  de- 
scribed a<  a  great  city,  and  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities.  When  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
besieged  (Jibeon  because  of  its  having  made 
peace  with  Nrael,  Joshua  marched  against 
them,  and  at  bis  command,  as  we  are  told  after 
the  poetical  l»ook  of  Jasher,  '*  the  sun  stood 
still,  an<l  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avengetl  tbein<clves  upon  their  enemies"  (Josh. 
X.  1-14).  The  (iil>eonites  were  persecuted  and 
nearly  extenninato<l  by  Saul.  On  the  division 
of  Canaan,  (^ilu-on  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min:  afterward  it  was  given  to  the  Levites; 
toward  the  cIom*  of  I>avid's  and  in  the  begin- 
ninc  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  sanctuary  was 
there,  and  there  <hvelt  the  high  priest.  Near 
to  it  wa<  a  ]»ool,  probably  the  **  great  waters" 
referred  to  liv  .lereiniah,  where  Abner  was  de- 
feated \>y  .lojib,  aiul  also  a  irreat  stone,  or  monu- 
mental pillar.  It  is  identitied  with  the  m«>dern 
El-Jib,  :in  irrei'iilar  village,  seated  on  the  sum- 
mit ot' a  bill,  and  containing  massive  ruins. 

<;IBKALTAK  (.\rab.  Jthel  nl-Taril\  mount  of 
Tarik),  a  lortitied  rock  on  the  S.  coast  of  An- 
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dalnsia,  Spain,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
giving  name  to  a  town  and  bay  on  its  W.  side, 
and  to  the  strait  connecting  the  Atlantic  ana 
the  Mediterranean.  Europa  point,  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, is  in  lat.  86°  6'  N.,  Ion,  5°  21'  W. 
The  rock  fonns  a  promontory,  8  m.  long  from 
N.  to  S.  and  about  7  m.  in  circnmference.  A 
low  sandy  isthnms,  1|  m.  long  and  }  ni.  broad, 
connects  it  with  the  mainland  of  Spain,  having 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west  and  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  east.  Two  [)arallel  rows  of 
sentry  boxes  across  this  fiat  mark  the  Spanish 
and  English  lines,  the  space  between  them  be> 
ing  called  the  "  neutral  ground."  The  N.,  E., 
and  S.  sides  of  the  rock  are  steep  and  precipi- 
tous, and  almost  inaccessible.  On  the  west  it 
slopes  down  to  the  water ;  here  are  the  town  and 
the  principal  fortifications.  The  highest  point 
is  about  1,400  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rock  is 
composed  of  gray  primary  limestone  and  mar- 
ble, and  was  uplifted  probably  at  a  recent  geo- 
logic period,  as  a  marine  beach  exists  more  than 
450  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  perforated  by  a 
number  of  remarkable  natural  caverns,  all  of 
which  are  difificult  of  access.  The  largest, 
called  St.  Michael's,  has  a  hall  hung  with  sta- 
lactites reaching  from  roof  to  floor.  Its  en- 
trance is  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  other  caverns  beneath  it  of  un- 
known dei)tli.  From  the  sea  the  surface  ap- 
pears barren ;  but  acacia,  fig,  and  orange  trees, 
and  a  variety  of  odoriferous  plants,  grow  in 
sheltered  places.  The  animal  productions  arc 
a  few  kinds  of  birds,  wild  rabbits,  snakes, 
and  monkeys.  The  latter,  the  only  wild  mon- 
keys in  Eurone,  are  of  a  fawn  color  and  with- 
out tails.  Tne  climate  is  temperate  and  gen- 
erally healthy,  but  about  once  in  12  years  an 
endemic  fever,  known  as  the  Gibraltar  fever, 
prevails.  Immense  sums  of  money  and  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  have  been  exi>ended  on  the 
fortifications  of  this  stronghold.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  works  are  the  galleries  tun- 
nelled in  tiers  through  the  solid  rock,  along 
the  N.  front.  They  are  2  or  8  m.  long,  and 
are  wide  enough  to  admit  a  carriage.  At 
every  12  yards  they  are  [)ierced  with  ports  for 
guns,  so  as  to  command  the  bay  and  neatral 
ground.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  are  bar- 
racks and  f(»rtresses,  and  strong  batteries  frown 
all  along  the  slope  on  the  W.  side.  More  than 
1,000  guns  are  now  in  position.  The  garrison 
consisted  in  1872  of  4,308  men.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  fortress  in  18ri7-*8  was  £420,- 
465;  estimate  for  1872-'3,  £219,417.— The 
town  of  Gibraltar  lies  on  a  shelving  ledge  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  rock,  near  its  N.  extremity, 
65  m.  S.  E.  of  Cadiz;  iH>p.  in  1871  (exclasive 
of  the  garrison),  16,454,  English,  Spaniards, 
Jews,  and  Moors.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
spacious  street,  calliMl  the  Main  or  Water|K>rt 
street,  aboat  |  m.  long  and  well  paved  and 
lighted.  The  town  appears  to  be  more  popn- 
lous  than  it  really  is,  frt>m  the  number  of 
strangers  visiting  it.  (treat  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  new  residents,  and 
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forei<;nerit  arc  allowed  to  mmain  only  during 
Bperilit'd  periods,  nnd  ud  t-'i^'>nK  Buiriirity  for 
giiod  bt'tiavinr.  Tlia  i)riiK'ipiil  IxiildinKs  aru 
tlio  rosiUunrcs  of  tlic  irovL'mur  mid  liuntennnt 
governor,  tlie  admiralty,  naval  lioaiiitul,  bar- 
rack^  and  storeliousus.  Tliuru  are  also  Prot- 
estant and  Koman  Catholic  cliurclies,  four 
juwi^  BVDn)n>true:^  xevcu  rL-pimuntal  and  two 
public  ac^iooU,  a  thoutrc,  Bcvural  hotels,  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  nnd  an  ahiisliouHO.  Tho  gsrri- 
ion  librarv,  foaurlml  in  1T93,  contains  upward 
of  2u,0iH)'voluniea.  'i'lio  nati-r  used  in  the 
town  and  br  the  (carrliton  i^  collected  entirely 
from  the  roofs  in  the  rainy  seiinon  and  kept  in 
tanks  under  the  Iiou.'H'S.  Altlioiigb  a  free  port, 
Gibraltar  lias  but  little  triidc.  British  munu- 
factnres  for  the  Darbnr^r  states  and  for  other 
countries  horderini;  on  the  Muditerrnneon  are 
distributed  through  it  to  somo  ostonL    Tho 


chief  imports  are  cotton  and  vno'iiTV  ryiit 
from  En)ilnnd :  tobacco,  rice,  uid  titer  tnc 
the  United  States;  sugar  and  mm  I'roa  ;b 
Vi'ent  Indies;  and  wines,  silbs.  e[iici:i.  bAOt 
was  from  the  East.  The  chii^f  «ipoft  it  tk. 
Tlie  revenocs  art)  nsually  about  £tu.'.v.  ^ 
the  expenditures  nearly  th>^  Kune.  TL*  » 
tire  administration  of  affuirs  U  in  the  biab 
of  the  miUtary  guva>rnor. — The  bay  of  (i^nr 
tar,  sometimes  calWil  AI;;t.'cir:is  bay.  L*  kta^ 
by  tho  promontory  of  (Gibraltar  on  tit  t«M 
and  the  mainland  terminating  in  Pfba  N. 
Garcia  on  tho  west.  It  i«  4%  m.  wide  fra  L 
to  Vi.,  and  about 6  m.  lonp  from  N.  to?,  b 
deptli  of  water,  which  is  2tiO  ft.  at  tin  esmaa 
gradaolly  diminishca  toward  the  bead  i/w 


it  on  thtt  west  anil  north.     Oppu«ite  Gibnitg. 


-*«»*S^':*n;-> 


on  the  W.  sitle,  is  the  .Spanish  town  of  Alge- 
ciras.  On  the  Itritish  side  sliippint;  is  pro- 
tected by  two  lonsf  nioles. — The  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  chanm-l  cimnoetina  the  Atlantic  anil 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  l>otwci.'n  the  southcrn- 
mi>st  part  of  .'^[lain,  from  C!i|)e  Kuropa  to  Cape 
Trafalfnir,  and  the  African  coast  opposite,  IVom 
Ceiitn  point  on  the  east  to  Cape  Spartel  on  tho 
west.  Its  len^'th  from  K.  to  W.  is  about  30  m. 
The  narrowest  point  i.t  S.  of  Tarifa,  where  tho 
opposite  ocast»>  arc  hut  tl  m.  apart.  From  Eu- 
ri'iu  to  CtiUta  point  is  about  l,'i  m.,  and  from 
Trafalimr  to  Spartcl  about  2.").  Tlic  (.Ti'atest 
dc|.th  of  water  ii  inirt  fatln^us.  Thn.uiih  tho 
atrail  a  stronji  central  current,  fnmi  3  U<  fl  m. 
an  hmir,  si-ts  constantly  from  the  .Vtlantic  into 
tho  MetUtcrranean :  and  two  smallvr  currents, 
one  atom:  vuvb  cii&«t,  ebb  and  thm-  with  the 
tide,  rnnnini;  altcrmili-lv  into  the  Atlantic  and 
the  MvditerrimL-aii.    The  tscess  of  water  thus 


flowing  into  the       ter  i     .  is  i 
supply  the  looi  by  c  l 

Gibrollar,  thonfih  weti  ■      <■ 
was  not  ocenpied  natil  •  vuOii 
period.     By  the   Plum]     i_ 
Atnbe,which  the  Greeks  I 
Ccuta,  the  African  m        wup 
the  English  Ape'a  bill,  ••■■  the 
These  two  bills  oosstitDted  tbe  i 
cules  named,  not  frooi  tbe  Gi> 
from  tbe  Tyriau  de    *,  irb<        i 

I  Phrenieians  introd     <>u        i 

!  mcnts.    The  strait  >  r 

1  western  bonndarV  m 

I  of  Gibraltar  as  a        lb      z  p, 
corcre<l  br  tbe  OB      _      hi 

!  leader  Taiik  (or  T. 

I  in  ^pril.  Tit.     It 

'  built  a  fortillo     w 

'  called  tl  ai 
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was  croote<l  tlio  cnstio  which  is  still  standing 
at  the  N.  en<l  of  the  rock.  The  fortitications 
were  further  strenjxthened  in  1161  under  the 
direction  of  Alliauj;  Vaix,  a  celehrated  Moorish 
enjriiK-er.  In  13u9  the  place  waa  captured  hy 
the  Cliri.stians  under  Guzman  the  Good,  and 
rccai>turcd  hy  the  Moors  in  1333.  In  1349 
siege  was  laid  to  it  a;:ain  hy  Alfonso  XI.  of 
Castile,  hut  raised  in  the  following  year  on  ac- 
count «>f  the  i»laixue,  which  carriud  off  the  king. 
Gihrultar  waslinally  captured  by  the  Christians 
nnder  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  in  1462. 
Under  the  Spanish  crown  it  was  so  strength- 
ened as  to  he  considered  impregnable ;  but  it 
was  taken  Aug.  4,  1704,  by  a  combined  Eng- 
lish ami  Dutch  lieet  under  Sir  George  Rooke 
and  the  prin(;e  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  held  till 
1713,  wiien  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain 
bv  the  treat V  of  Utrecht.  Earlv  in  1727  the 
Spaniards  attacked  it  with  a  large  force,  but 
raisc<l  the  siege  on  the  signing  of  preliminaries 
of  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  l^ut  the  most  memorable  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  that  of  1779-'83,  sustained  against 
the  combined  land  and  naval  forces  of  France 
and  S[)ain.  By  June  21,  1779,  all  communica- 
tion iK'tween  the  rock  and  the  mainland  was 
cut  otf,  and  in  July  the  fortress  was  completely 
blockaded.  The  cannonading  began  in  Sep- 
tcmbvr  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  but  the 
Spaniards  did  not  open  their  fire  untilJanuary, 
1780.  The  attack  and  defence  which  followed 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  for  the  next 
three  years.  On  the  part  of  the  besiegers  all 
the  reM>urec8  of  war  were  brought  to  bear 
bt»th  by  land  and  sea.  The  best  engineers  of 
France  and  Spain  directed  the  approaches; 
a  powerful  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  for 
three  weeks  an  incessant  bombardment  was 
kept  up  from  80  mortars  and  200  pieces  of 
battering  cannon.  The  garrison,  commanded 
]>y  Sir  (iilbert  Eliott  (afterward  Lord  Heath- 
field),  and  numbering  7,000  men,  made  a  he- 
r<»ic  resi-^t.ance.  On  Nov.  27,  1781,  they  de- 
stroyed the  enemies'  works  in  a  sortie,  but  the 
j:llies  at  once  reconstructed  them,  and  soon 
]irou;rht  ],n(i(i  pieces  of  artillery  to  play  against 
the  fortress,  wliile  47  ships  of  the  line  and  in- 
numerable smaller  vessels  menaced  it  by  sea, 
and  an  arniv  of  4o,noo  men  conducted  the 
operations  on  lan<l.  The  whole  enterprise  was 
directi-d  by  the  duke  de  Crillon.  Meanwhile 
Admiral  K«Mlney,  having  defeated  the  fleet  of 
Count  de  (irasse,  succeeded  in  throwing  relief 
into  the  fort.  In  Se[)t ember,  1782,  the  allies 
attempted  to  silence  the  Britisli  fire  by  means 
of  l'»  enormous  floating  batteries  con>tructed 
by  the  <'hevMlier  d'Ar^on  in  sueh  a  manner  as 
to  be  deemed  invulnerable.  .Each  wasmanne<l 
by  a  pi«ked  erew  an<l  mounted  from  0  to  21 
guns.  ( >n  the  liith  they  were  put  in  motion, 
and  one  of  the  ni(>>t  dreadful  cannonadings 
known  in  lii««tory  was  o]>ened  on  both  sides. 
It  enniiiiiied  for  several  hours  with  little  ad- 
vantaire  t«>  either  party,  but  late  in  the  at^er- 
noun  the  ell'ect  i»f  the  red-hot  shot  from  the 


garrison  became  apparent,  and  soon  after  mid- 
night nine  of  the  batteries  were  on  fire.  Of 
their  crews  aboat  400  men  were  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  the  British ;  the  rest  perished  by 
the  flames,  explosions,  or  drowning.  The  be- 
sieged had  16  killed  and  68  wounded.  Several 
attempts  to  storm  the  rock  by  land  proved 
equally  disastrous,  ITie  British  received  fresh 
reenforcements,  and  in  Febniary,  1788,  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  signing  of  prelimina- 
ries of  peace.  In  18G8  a  proposal  to  surrender 
Gibraltar  to  S]>ain  was  agitated  in  England, 
but  did  not  meet  with  public  favor.  As  the 
key  to  the  Mediterranean  and  one  of  the  chain 
of  fortresses  connecting  Great  Britain  with 
her  East  Indian  possessions,  it  is  of  incalcnlable 
value  for  a  coaling  station,  a  depot  for  war 
material,  and  a  [)ort  of  refuge. 

GIBSON.  !•  A  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  drain- 
ed by  Forked  Deer  and  Obion  rivers ;  area,  620 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  25,666,  of  whom  6,856 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  even 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  and 
the  Memphis  and  Louisville  railroads  pass 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  116,869  bushels  of  wheat,  106,775  of 
Indian  corn,  16,319  of  peas  and  beans,  23,440 
of  Irish  and  60,275  of  sweet  potatoes,  243,746 
lbs.  of  butter,  879  tons  of  hay,  and  9,815  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  5,631  horses,  2,955 
mules  and  asses,  5,470  milch  cows,  6,883  other 
cattle,  14,113  sheep,  and  53,103  swine ;  6  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements,  10  of 
bricks,  13  of  carriages,  5  of  furniture,  3  of  iron 
castings,  1  of  kindling  wood,  7  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  1  of  sashes, 'doors,  and  blinds,  6  wool 
carding  and  cloth  dressing  establishmentsi,  11 
flour  mills,  1  planing  mill,  and  15  saw  mills. 
OajMtal,  Trenton.  II.  A  S.  W.  county  of  In- 
diana, bordering  on  Illinois,  area,  449  s(].  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  17,571.  It  contains  coal,  and  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  a  rich  soil,  watered 
by  the  Wabash  and  Patoka  rivers,  the  for- 
mer of  which  forms  the  W.  l>oundary.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and  the  Evansville 
and  Crawfordsville  railroad  intersect  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  457,260  bushels 
of  wheat,  757,933  of  Indian  com,  39,8o7  of 
oats,  22,979  of  potatoes,  102,812  lbs.  of  butter, 
37,440  of  wool,  182,031  of  tobacco,  and  7,564 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  5,206  horsi'S,  8,795 
milch  cows,  6,026  other  cattle,  15,038  sheep, 
and  28,222  swine;  11  manufactories  of  car- 
riages, 1  of  furniture,  9  of  saddlery  and  har- 
nc>s,  4  of  woi>11en  goods,  3  distilleries,  12  flour 
mills,  and  6  saw  mills.     Capital,  Princeton. 

GIBSON,  J«ki,  an  English  sculptor,  lK>m  at 
Conway,  North  Wales,  in  1791,  died  in  Kome, 
Jan.  27,  1866.  His  father,  who  was  a  market 
ganlener,  removed  to  Liverpind,  and  young 
Ciibson,  after  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  hia 
parents  to  allow  him  t<i  study  painting,  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14  tf>  a  cabinet  ma- 
ker, and  soon  after  to  a  wo<k1  carver.  He  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Messrs.  Francis,  mar- 
ble cutters,  who  purchased  his  indentores  and 
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took  him  into  their  employment.     Tliron^h  one  I  the  jarisdiction  of  the  national  fto^enmtA 

of  the  partners  in  this  firm  he  wns  introdnceil  ;  On  Feb.  9,  1841,  he  dcHverc<i  h»  tm  mi- 

to  Willinin  Koscoe,  the  historian,  who  encoiir-  slavery  speech,  upon  the  Indian  warm  FlifidL 

a^od  him  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  sculptor,  which  ho  contended  was  be^n  and  earrird  <9 

and  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  fund  in  Liv-  in  the  interest  of  slavery.     In  1842  he  brj«k! 

erpool  to  enable  hnn  to  study  in  Italy.     In  before  confess  a  series  of  res^dutioui  in  »» 

1817  ho  went  to  Rnme,  with  letters  from  Flax-  tion  to  the  slaves  on  the  CreoK*.  who  had  r^- 

man  to  Canova,  who  received  him  as  a  pupil  tured  that  vessel  on  her  piisaafre  from  Viraa 

and  ^ave  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  to  New  Orleans,  and  carried  her  into  Nft!««a 

In  1821  he  produced  his  first  important  work,  where  their  riglit  to  freedom  was  reeoctM 

a  group  of  *'Mars  and  Cupid,^'  now  at  Chats-  by  the  British  authorities.     Ilisresolatkc*  V' 

worth.    On  the  death  of'Canova  in  1822,  Gib-  titled  the  condact  of  the  slaves  on  the  fniwi 

son  studied  for  a  short  time  with  Thorwaldsen.  of  their  abstract  right  to  freedom,  and  dt^-lsK^ 

In  1827  lie  sent  his  *'  Psyche  and  the  Zephyrs'^  that  they  had  violated  no  law  of  the  TnM 

to  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  academy,  of  which  States,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reen^ve  tLm 


lie  was  elected  an  associate  in  1833,  and  a  mem- 
ber in  1830.  Most  of  his  works  are  portrait 
statues,  and  ideal  pieces  founded  on  classic 
models.     Of  the  former,  the  best  known  are 

his  statues  of  Queen  Victoria  in  Buckingham     snred  liy  a  congressional  vote  of  135  u 
palace,  at  Osborne,  and  in  the  new  palace  at    resigned.   IIo  was  reelected  by  a  lar|R 
Westminster,  those  of  Iluskissou  in  Liverpool,  '  and  resumed  his  seat  after  an  absence  ui  i 


was  unauthorized  by  the  constitatioB  sd4  it- 
compatible  with  the  national  honor.    Tb* 
excitement  which  they  cansed  induced 
withdraw  them,  but  he  was  neverthel 


ra*. 


weeks.    He  was  returned  bv  sncceseave 
tions  until  March  4,  1859,  making  his 
of  service  20  years,  dnring  which  he  c 
upon  every  opportunity   facting  in  ci 
tion  with  John  Quincy  Ad     s  till  his 


On  May  8,  18o6,  while  addrea 
ho  suddenly  fell  to  the  floor  in  i»  i 
scion snesf^  from  which  he  soon  Tv«a-> 


and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  George  Stephen- 
son. His  ideal  figures  and  bass  reliefs  are  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  <»f  (J reek  art.  Ketinement 
of  feeling,  high  poetical  imagination,  exceeiling 
gracefulness  of  form  and  expression,  and  on 

almost  unrivalled  delicacy  of  execution  char-  I  to  advocate  his  views  on        rerv.  i 
acterizo  this  class  of  his  sculptures.     He  was  '  tending  closely  to  the  general  i 
the  first  of  modern  sculptors  who  had  the  dar-  !  lation.    He  acted  generally  witu  un  i 
ing  to  introduce  color  into  their  works.     In  '  till  1848,  giving  his  hearty  sapporw 
some  of  the  subordinate  details  the  statue  of  |  Harrison  and  Henry  Clay,  but  rerascd 
the  <]uecn  and  the  Aurora  were  slightly  tinteil,  ,  slavery  grounds  to  snpport  Gen.  Ta; 
but  the  Venus,  which  attracted  much  attention  ,  the  election  of  1848  he  acted  wi      the  i 
at  the  international  exhibition  in  18(V2,  showed  ■  party.     In  1850  he  took  a  pro 
the  innovati(m  carrie<l  to  its  furthe-^t  limit.  '  opposing  the  enactment  of  t  i 

Tills  statue  is  entirely  colored  of  a  Hesli  tint,  '  measures,*^  especially  the  fi  lire  ■ 
and  the  eyes,  hair,  and  parts  of  tlie  <lrapery  He  Avas  consptcnons  also  in  uie  d^tiwBi 
counterfeit  the  resemblance  to  actual  life  as  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compronise. 
nearly  as  color  can  do  it.  (ribson  also  adhered  those  upon  the  subsequent  tronbles 
to  the  practice  of  habiting  his  modern  figures 
in  classic  costume.  With  the  ex<*eptlon  of  a 
few  short  vi'^its  to  England,  he  lived  almost 

uninterruptedly  in  Rome. — See  '*Life  of  John    in  a  condition  of  great  weakn< 
Gibson,^'  edited  by  Lady  Eostlake  (18G!»).  1858,  ho  fell  again  in  the 

GilMU\G8,  Jostaia  Rffd,  an  American  states-    some  minutes  was  supposed  to  be « 
man,  born  at  Athens,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  171)5,  died  ,  slowly  returned  to  con Bcioi       aa.baii 
in  Montreal,  May  27,  18()4.     In  his  infancy  his    pelle<i  for  a  time  to  be  aw  a 

parents  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  where     His  disease  was  an  affectiou  « 
they  remained  till  he  was  10  yoars  old,  when    system  ojierating  upon  the  heart,    a^ 
they  emigrated  to  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  among    was  appointed  consul  ffeneral  for 
the  first  settlers  in  that  i)art  of  the  Western     North  American  prov  a  n 

Reserve.     In  1812  ho  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and    ho  held  until  his  death. 
was  one  of  the  expedition  si'Ut  to  the  peninsula     wrote  a  series  of  political  < 
north  of  San<lusky  bay,  where,  in  two  battles  _  ficus,*'  which  attracted  e      » 
on  one  «lay  with  a  suiKTit»r  force  of  In<lians,     A  volume  of  his  speee^-^       ~  ■ 
it  lost  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  number  in  killed     1853.     He  also  wrote  "I 
and  wounded.     At  the  close  of  his  term  of     (Columbus,   1858),  and        i 
8crvi«*e  he  commenced  school  teaching,  and  in    Authors  and  Causes*^  fN<       « 
IHIT  bogan  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  ad-        €IDBO!f,  snmamed  J 
mitto<l  to  the  bar  in  1820.     In  1S2(>  he  was    in  Israel,  was  the  son  >     • 
clioson  a  ri-presc-ntative  to  the  state  legislature,     Manasseh,  and  dwelt  mi  ^i 
and  in  1838  was  olectt-d  to  congross,  where  he    is  narrated  in  Judges  vL- 
becaine  at  nnrv  a  prominent  diaiiipion  of  the    for  seven  years  hnmbled 
alxtlition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the    Amulekites,  when  GIdei  ■ 

District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  under    was  roused  to  become 


IW    « 
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he  htii\  I'ultUled  Ii'h  ini^^ion,  tlic  Israelites  so-  !  GIESSEV*  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 

lifiti'il  him  to  lK'c«»riic  thoir  kin^r,  but  he  dc-  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 

dined,  and  held  tor  4n  yi-ar>  the  otHco  of  jud^e.  Ilesso-Dnrmstoidt,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 

dlKX,  a  town  of  Franco,  in  the  department  the  Wieseck  with  the  Lahn,  30  m.  N.  of  PVank- 

of  Loiret,    on   the   ri::ht    hank   of  thu  Loire,  '  fort;  pop.  in  1871,  12,245.      It  was  orijfinally 

crosse<l  hiTc*  hy  a  tine>tone  hri<ljre  of  12  arches,  f«)rtified,  but  its  ranipartd  have  been  levelled 

38  m.  S.  K.  of  Orleans :  pop.  in  180r>,  0,717.  and  converted  into  promenades.     The  town  is 

It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  has  an  ancient  castlo,  well  thou};h  irrejrularly  built,  and  contains  an 

now  use<l  for  public  oiHcfs.     The  lower  part  ohl  castle,  a  hospital,  arsenal,  and  two  churches. 

of  tho  t<»wn  is  oi'ton  overtlowcd  !>y  the  risin^r  The  university,  which  was  founded  in  10o7,  has 

of  the  Loiro.     P<»ttcry,  Icatht-r,  an<l  tine  car-  58  teachers  and  about  4n0  students,  a  library 

ria^es  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  trade  of  40,oo(.)  volumes,  an  observatory,  botanical 

in  wine,  wool,  >atlron,  coal,  tV'c.     (lien  is  first  garden,  and  museum.      Its  school  of  organic 

mentione<l  at  the  close  of  the  Sth  Century  as  chemistry  under  Liebi^   has   been   especially 

the  site  of  a  cii^tle  Imilt  by  Charlema^Mie.    The  distinguished.     Besides  the  university  (liessen 

castle  was  re-«t  )re«l  and  enlarge<l  in   14i»4  by  has  a  gynma.sium  and  Si'veral  other  superior 

Anne  of  Heaiijeu,  <laujrhter  of  Louis  XL              ;  schools.     Its  manufactures  consist  of  hosiery, 

GIKSKBKKC'IIT,  Frlfdrirh  WilhflH  BfiUanio  ven,  hats,  soap,  candles,  red  and  white  leather,  jew- 

a  (ierman  historian,  born  in  Berlin.  March  o,  elry,  weaiHins,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  and  tobacco. 

1814.     lli>  f:it)ier.  Karl  Ileinrich  Ludwi^,  was  It  has  ulso  breweries  and  oil  mills,  and  a  con- 

a  dramati'^r,  and   bis  uncle,  Ileinrich  Ludwig  siderable  trade  in  cattle. 

Tlieodor,  >v:is  a  p«>et  and  historian.     lie  stud-  ttlFFORD,  Helei  Sellia,  countess  of,  an  Eng- 

i<n\  under  lianke.  an<l  became  a  professor  at  lisli  p(x*tess,  born  in  18()7,  died  »Iune  13,  1H67. 

the  gymnasium  «>f  Berlin,  in  18.*>7  at  the  uni-  She  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 

versity  of  Kf»nitr>l»t'rir,  and  in  18r>2  at  that  of  dan,  and  sister  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and 

Munich,  wliere  he  al-o  presi<les  over  the  his-  of  the    Ihm.   Mrs.    N<>rton.     She   married   in 

torical  '•eminary,  and  •succeeded  Sy!>el  as  ps.'r-  1^25  Price  Blackwood,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 

ijianent  serreiary  or"  the  historical  committee,  atterward   fourth    Baron    I)utlerin,   who   died 

He  wn»te  the  hi^^rorv  «»f  the  emperor  Otho  II.  July  21,  1H41.     In  onler  to  be  better  able  to 

for  Kaiike'^  Jtihrhiirh, r  th'j*  tlcHtnchtn    lUich*  attend  her  intimate  friend,  the  earl  of  (jitford, 

(Berlin,  l^iio);  an<l  having <liscovered  and  pub-  in  his  illness,  she  married  him  in  1^02,  abmit 

lished  tlie  An/ni/tn  J/M/i<'/</*'v»,  a  long  mi'^sing  ten   weeks  before  his  death.     She   was  cele- 

iuanu>crii»t  ol  ibe  11th  centurv,  the  Tnissian  .  brated  tor  her  wit,  and  in  her  earlv  davs  for 

j^overnmcnt  cnaldcjl  him  to  reside  from  1H4.'J  to  her  l>eauty,  and  wrote  many  songs  and  bal- 

1845  ill  Italy  to  c«>llect  nriginal  materials  for  his  lads,  including  '*  The  Irish  £migrant'>  Lament** 

ino'^t  im|M.rtant  wnrk,  (itKrh'u'htf  dvr  ihutMchtu  and  *' The  Farewell  of  Terence.'*     The  present 

/i"////!* /-^f /■/(.' ;  vols.,  Brun> wick,  18r»3-'5;  3d  e<l..  Earl  Uutferin,  governor  general  of  Canada,  is 

18*)H).     In  l.s7^  be  nndertuok  a  revised  edition  ,  her  eldest  son. 

and  coniiniiatiun  of  lUeren  and  I'kert's /w/- ,  GIFFORD,  RoWrt  Swali,  an  American  painter, 

TopiiUchin   stutittmjmrhirhtf   (72  vols.,  Gotha,  horn  in  Naush<»n,  Mass.,  l)ec.  23,  ls4o.     He 

l82o-'74  ff  .v'j.).                                                     I  studied  in  New  York  with  Albert  Van  Beest, 

GI^ELKR,  Johann  Karl  LodnUr*  a  (icrman  '  and  in  18r){)  nuide  an  extenMve  .^ketcbimr  tour 
church  historian.  l)orn  at  iVtersba^ren.  March  through  California  and  Oregun,  ami  furnishe<l 
3,  17l>2.  died  in  (i-.ttiiiu'i-n,  .Inly  s,  1S5L  He  for  Appleton's  "  Picturcf^que  Amerii-a"  (ls72- 
interrnpted  bis  stutlie-^  in  liie  university  of  i  '3)  views  of  the  C<dumbia  river,  ni>rthern  Cali- 
llalle  to  M'rNe  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  !  fornia,  an<l  the  coast  uf  Caliturnia.  He  spent 
of  isl:;.  Ill  isir)  he  resumed  his  studies,  .  the  year  1><7«I  and  a  part  of  ls71  in  Europe, 
which  he  c<»mbinoil  with  teachin:;.  In  1818  Eirypt,  and  northern  Afric.-i,  making  sketches. 
ai»peared  lii^^  II'n*t'n-ii*ch -krit'mrher  Vernuch  Among  bin  be>t  works  are  **  The  Hock  of  Gib- 
fthtr  tli'^  Ei't^fthuiKj  uful iHefnilurn  Scftirktut/e  raltar"  and  **  A  Lazy  Day  in  Egypt.'* 
diT  f^'-hriffiirhf H  I:r,(jHjf lie/i,  an<l  in  IKH)  he  GIFFORIK  Stidf«nl  RoMbmo,  an  American 
was  ai'|M)inr. '1  pn»t'e'»'*or  (jf  theobiL'y  in  the  painter,  bom  in  Greentield,  Sarat«.>ga  co.,  N. 
university  of  IJonn,  and  in  1^31  at  (iottingen.  V.,  July  \<K  1823.  His  chihlhood  and  youth 
His  prini  ijial  work  is  Lthrhut-fk  //*r  Ktrrhni'  i  were  passed  at  Huds4»n,  and  in  1842  he  entered 
ffft(c/(ir/t/. .  Till-  live  volumes  published  during  '  Brown  univerMty,  where  he  remained  till  1*^44, 
hi>i  lilVriuK'  iMoniriit  ^jj^.  l,istorv  d(»wn  onlv  to  when  he  went  to  New  York  and  studied  draw- 
the  pca<*i-  of  \V,HtpIialia  in  hUS;  but  fnmi  the  imr,  perspective,  and  anatomy,  with  a  view  to 
note*  and  ni;iini-«ript>  which  he  left,  it  wa**  figure  painting;  but  in  1845  he  determined  to 
ccmtinui'l  t(»  tlie  i>n'^«.nt  century  by  bis  pupil  dev()te  bimsidf  to  lands4'apes.  In  ls51  he  l>e- 
Kedvpi  IllnIlL^  An  Kmrli^h  tran>lati«»n  of  the  came  an  associate  i»f  the  national  academy, 
entire  w  oj-^  lias  l.^-,  n  ]>u}.lisluMl  luuler  the  edi-  and  in  18.54  an  academician.  In  May,  1855.  he 
torial  •  .!!•,  (»t  Prot".  Henry  I».  Smith  <4  vols.,  went  to  Europe,  spent  the  summer  sketchini; 
New  v.;  k.  In')»;  -*S).  It  is  especially  valuable  in  England  and  Scotland,  ))assetl  the  followinc 
for  the  fiiucss  <»f  its  eitations,  the  source  f«>r  winter  in  Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  18.5rt 
cich  iiii|»ori:inT  statement  beiiiu'  iiiven  at  length  nnide  a  pe<lestrian  tour  through  Belgium,  Hol- 
la nou-*.  u  lii<  li  in  voliimc  far  exceed  the  text,  land,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.     The  next  winter 
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AnakiiTif  the  Emim,  and  tho  Ziizim  are  de- 
scribed as  giants.  Tho  sons  of  Anak  were 
''  men  of  jrroat  stature/'  before  whom  the  cliil- 
dren  of  Israel,  as  their  frightened  scouts  re- 
ported, were  **  as  grasshoppers."  Of  Og,  king 
of  Baslian,  and  of  G(»liath,  sutfioient  ]>articu- 
hirs  are  given  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  thev  were  of  enormous  stature. — The 
fables  of  the  giants  and  Titans  in  classical  my- 
thology probably  had  their  origin  in  terrestrial 
natural  phenomena.  The  scene  of  their  con- 
tests is  usually  laid  in  volcanic  districts.  Ac- 
cording  to  Homer,  a  race  of  giants  who  dwelt  in 
tho  distant  west  were  destroyed  by  the  gods; 
Ilesicnl  represented  the  giants  as  divine  beings, 
who  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Uranus  as  it 
fell  on  the  eartli ;  and  by  later  poets  they  wore 
described  as  enemies  of  Jupiter,  who  vainly 
attempted  to  take  Olympus  by  storm.  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  is  peopled  with  giants 
( jutuns),  who  dwelt  in  forests  and  caves,  amid 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  They  may  be  a 
reminiscence  of  some  hostile  race  (»f  the  early 
times,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  natural 
fastnesses  of  the  land.  Giants  abound  in  Ger- 
man legends,  and  may  often  be  traced,  liko  tho 
classical  myths,  to  an  origin  connected  directly 
with  meteorological  or  terrestrial  phenomena. 
In  considering  the  accounts  of  giants  with 
which  classical  literature  is  filled,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  ancient  nations  were 
accustomed  to  magnify  the  stature  of  their 
kings  and  heroes.  To  bo  thought  a  giant  in 
Htrenirth  and  in  size  was  the  ambition  of  every 
warrior.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  ono  of  his 
Asian  expeditions,  caused  to  bo  made  and  left 
behind  him  a  suit  of  armor  of  huge  propor- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  l>elief 
among  tho  people  ho  had  conquered  that  he 
was  of  great  stature.  Homer  exaggerates  the 
size  and  strength  of  tho  heroes  of  tho  Trojan 
war,  and  declares  that  the  race  of  man  in  his 
day  had  degenerated  in  size.  More  recent 
writers  are  not  free  from  similar  fictions.  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  and  Charlemagne  and 
hi'^  paladins  were  represented  to  be  greater  in 
stature  than  connnon  men.  Koland,  the  hero 
of  Unncesvtilles,  was  said  to  be  of  gigimtic  size ; 
but  when  Francis  I.  opened  his  tomb  and  tried 
on  his  armor  it  fitted  him,  althougli  ho  was  no 
larger  than  other  men  of  his  age.  The  body 
of  William  the  Con<jueror,  examined  400  years 
after  burial,  was  currently  reported  to  be  eight 
feet  in  length ;  but  Stowe  says  that  when  his 
tomb  in  Caen  was  broken  open  in  I5fi2,  his 
bones  were  found  to  be  not  remarkable  for 
hizo.  The  Germans  and  Gauls  ay)peared  to  the 
Hotrians  to  be  of  immense  stature.  Ca?sar 
says :  *'  Our  shortness  of  stature,  in  comparisim 
with  the  great  size  of  their  bodies,  is  generally 
;i  snbJLM-t  <»f  much  contempt  to  the  men  of 
(Jsiul.''  Ta<'itu«<  describes  the  Germans  as  of 
rolnijit  form  and  of  LToat  stature ;  an<l  Stral)0 
says  that  he  had  seen  Hritons  at  Homo  who 
wt-re  h.ilf  a  fo«>t  tailor  than  tho  tallest  Ital- 
ians.    Yft  thoru  is  no  proof  that  the  men  of 


t  now  pKTSif 


these  nations  were  any  larger  in  ancient  timci 

than  now ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remain*  foQ&4 

in  graves  and  barrows  are  usoallr  iind«r  tbc 

average  height  of  men  of  the  aame  rarc«  c^ 

tho  present  day.    It  is  the  namv  with  Ecyp- 

tian    mummies.     According  to  AthensfOk  a 

man  of  four  cubits  or  six  feet  in  height  wu 

considered  of  ^*  gigantic  size  ^*  in  Egrpt.    ApoS- 

lodorus  gives    the  height  of   the     ''gigantir 

Hercules"    as  four   cubits;    and    Phy^   xhe 

woman  who  was  selected  on  accoont  of  Ur 

groat  height  to  personate  Minerva  at  Atb«a^ 

in  the  time  of  Pisistratna,  was  only  about  S 

ft.  10  in.    Were  it  possible  to  get  at  the  vish 

concerning  the  accounts  of  the  giants  of  is- 

tiquity,  there  is  little  donbt  that  half  of  tbca 

would  prove  to  be   myths,  and   the  gmxff 

f>art  of  tho  remainder   gross  exagseratJosL 

Pliny's  assertion  that  mankind  is  gradnaUy^ 

creasing  in  size  rests  on  no  good  foundtfirfL 

On  tho  contrarv,  a  vast  amount  of  endcaee 

can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  men  of  lo-div 

are  etinal  if  not  superior  in  stature  to  the  is- 

cients.    The  size  of  the  armor,  weaponsL  tnte 

rings,  and  architecture  of  antiquity,  and  tU 

measures  of  length  derived  fixHn  the  bmun 

form  that  have  come  down  to  ua.  all  go  to 

prove  this.    But  we  must  not  therefi«>Br  c«d- 

cludo  that  all  the  giants  of  the  classical  writcn 

are  imaginary.     The  diversitT  in  the 

and  size  of  the  human  famil  j 

has  doubtless  existed  in  aU 

ore  not  wanting  of  individ 

9  ft.  in  height.    Pliny  tells  v* 

named  Gabbara  who  was  oi 

of  two  others,  Pu       and 

skeletons,  9i  ft.  in  !•         t,  « 

tho  Sallustian  gard 

Capitolinns,  the  <  »r 

ft.     In  more       i       i 

ons  records  ol  lubu  of  j 

merbrock  says  that  he  a^^ 

a  man  Si  ft.  liigh,  who  w^- 

ordinary  stature.    Ohi       « 

measured  8  ft.  4  in. ; 

and  his  skeleton,  now  u 

London,  is  8  ft.  loi 

Irish,  bom  in  '.  u, 

shoes  off;  and  I'tMrica.  \Ay 

l>emian,  is  said  to  hare  h* 

Walter  Parsons,  porter  tu 

England,  was  7  ft.  7 

Christian  Miller,  a  natiTo 

in  I^ndon  in  1784,  v 

brothers  Knipe  were  «< 

and  M.  Louis,  a  Frendi 

tlie  latter  had  two  -  -■ 

self,  and  a  brother  wuw      ■ 

Darden,  of  Tenneasea,  «        • 

I)arde37.)    Buffon  gives  •  «i 

thenticated  cases  in  wU«4k  •         I 

an  extraordinary  height.    ' 

by,  England,  waa  7  ft^  A  -  j 

duke  of  Wnrtemheig      a  tw 

Finland,  was  8  ft.,  aa  « 

ant.    One  of  the  | 
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: 
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Tick  mcoflurcd  8}  ft. ;  Gilli,  a  giant  of  Trent, 
in  Tjrcil,  wufl  8  ft.  2  in. ;  Biid  a  Sh-cUo  in 
ttic  cululimteii  Kfi-nadier  guard  of  Frederick 
■niiiiani  I.  .if  Trussia  bKhhI  SJ  ft.— Tiiere  is 
prubiibly  not  a  single  veil  nutbeoticated  cose, 
aniout;  thu  itiany  given  by  ancient  writers,  of 
inen  wliiiw  iitature  lias  exceeded  the  natural 
liniiCii,  that  bai  uut  buen  c^aallud  in  a  cuuipar- 
stivulf  niDilcrn  iH:rii>d.  (iiaDts  full;  6  ft.  liigli 
are  nut  unfrcijuuntly  eibibited.  Tlie  enormous 
■Icdctous,  found  in  times  post,  of  £0, 30, 60,  anil 
100  ft.  in  lengtb,  were  witliout  doubt  the  fosMi 
remains  of  uniinuls  of  the  primitive  world, 
n-ljich  only  it;norance  could  have  aacribcd  to  a 
buumn  origin,  'i'lie  progross  of  comparative 
nnatDiiiy  bus  aided  to  disj>el  tho  errors  long 
prevalent  in  relation  to  gionta,  and  tJierc  is  lit- 
tle fear  lliat  men  of  science  of  tbe  present  age 
will  be  deceivbd,  as  Buffon  was,  into  represent- 
ing as  buman  tbti  bones  of  an  elephant. 

liU-M^'  (Al'SEWil,  a  series  of  columnar  ba- 
saltic rucks  in  tlie  cuuntj  Antrim,  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Ireknd,  between  Uengore  Head  and 


Port  Rush.  For  8  m.  along  the  caast,  from 
ifciigore  to  Fairhead,  tiie  land  abuts  upon  tbe 
sea  in  clilfa  of  boiialt,  many  of  which  aru  made 
up  in  great  jiart  of  rude  vertical  columns  which 
alternate  with  layers  of  amorphous  buds  of  the 
same  class  of  ruck.  Ranges  of  these  piled 
upon  each  otiier  sometimes  reach  the  height 
of  400  and  at  Fairbuad  even  550  ft.  As  seen 
from  the  sea  in  front,  the  uniformity  of  tbe 
arrangement  of  vertical  columns  and  horizontal 
beds  suggests  rude  resemblances  to  architectu- 
ral forms.  At  tho  base  of  tbe  cliffa  is  a  talus 
of  ruins  that  have  fallen  from  the  structures 
above  and  slope  down  to  the  water.  But 
though  the  name  of  (iiants'  Causeway  is  often 
applied  to  all  this  const  range,  it  is  properly 
applicable  to  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  a  local- 
ity quite  unpretending  iu  its  extent  or  in  the 
grandeur  of  Its  features.  It  is  a  platform  of 
basalt,  composed  of  closely  arranged  colnmns, 
rauging  from  IG  to  SO  ft.  in  height.  Tliis  plat- 
form extendi  from  a  steep  clitt'  down  into  the 
sea,  till  it  is  lost  below  low-water  mark.    Its 


length  e^iHi-vdiit  hiw  water  is  ditfercntlv  given, 
but  priihaldy  is  liss  than  r>(N1  ft.  It  is  divided 
orroiui  its  breadth  into  three  portions,  which 
am  culK-il  the  Little,  thu  Middle,  and  tbe  Largo 
or  (irand  CauKewtiy;  the  first  lieiuf;  that  on 
the  ea-t.  These  are  separated  from  eai'h  oth- 
er by  dike's  i>f  iiiiM.r|>binH  iiosidt.  Tbe  Great 
t'nuse"  Hv.  ivliiib  is  tin-  principal  object  of  in- 
ti-rt-st.  is  ,iiil.v  fnmi  'J"  to  ;'.0  ft.  wide,  though 
detiicb.'ii  iiiitlii  r*  i>r  llic  snme  columnar  struc- 


a.hK'd  I 


I.-  width.     Tbe 


:.  b.-l..n-  tbe  s 


I  tlii-y  ;ire  found  al^o  of  five, 
iiic  Aidv.i,  and  in  one  instance 


at  least  of  three  sides.  They  are  all  Jointed 
into  .■'hort  irregular  lengtlis  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  few  feet  each,  tbe  articnlations  being  ]K-r- 
fcclly  fitted  by  a  convex  end  entering  the  con- 
cavity of  the  ii<(joining  piece,  so  that  the  iiUxks 
forin  a  true  column.  Then.'  is  no  nnifonniiy  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  convexities  and  con- 
cavities, but  generally  the  npjier  ])art  of  this 
section  is  concave.  The  dianieter  is  variable, 
but  ranges  generally  from  IS  to  28  in.  The 
columns  fit  together  with  the  utmost  precisinn, 
the  corresponding  faces  <)f  adjoiN^nt  pri»uis  l>e- 
ing  always  eijuBl,  and  so  continuing  fn>m  the 
lop  of  tbe  plntfonn  till  the  lines  of  separation 
are  lost  beneath  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
water  even  cannot  p«netrate  between  a«lJoin- 
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in  Ainorioft/'  **  First  Snr)w,"  *' Winter  in  Ver-  '  Tho  ruined  edifices,  broken  i>otterT.  and  tnctt 
niont,'' and  "Borni'Jk*  Alps  i>y  Sunrise/'  Since  of  irri^rutinf:  canals  found  alone  ihi*  riVet. 
187n  he  has  lived  in  France.'  show  that  its  former   |Ki|*nlatioD  vask  nbrh 

GI(;0l'\,  Jean  Francois,  u  French  painter,  born  larger  than  at  present.  One  of  theae  »tnirtaK« 
in  Bej«anv<>n  in  isnii.  lie  U  said  to  liave  been  is  three  stories  high  and  in  frtxMl  prv!^rnai»A 
originally  a  h]a<ksmith,  and  became  famous  in  ■  The  others  are  in  a  mined  »tate,  and  i-tkhkM 
18:35  by  hiri  *' Death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  little  more  than  dilapidatc«l  walb,  tULsu. 
In  185(11  he  exhibitetl  *^The  Dead  Chri««t''  and  |  mounds,  ^c,  of  cruDibling  a«lolie,  nf  whirl 
*'The  Death  of  Cleopatra,"  and  in  1852  '*Ga-  ;  the  buildings  were  constructed.  iSt«  Ca*u 
latea/'  wliich  ho  has  also  en;jraved.  One  of  '  CiR.vxDEs.)  About  200  m.  from  the  Coloraio. 
his  largest  works,  execute<i  fiir  the  council  of  in  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  vaLrj.  m 
state  and  representing  "  Charlemagne  dictating  the  reservation  of  tiie  Maricopa  and  IHinu  la- 
his  Capitularies,*'  was  bunuMl  in  1871.  dians.     It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  v- 

GIJON,  a  seaport  of  Asturios,  Spain,  on  the  ;  rigating  canals,  and  producer  abundant  crrfs 
bay  of  I)iscay,  in  the  province  and  15  ni.  X.  '  Further  E.,  among  the  mountainft.  arte  euav 


N.  K.  of  the  city  of  <  )viedo ;  pop.  about  10,5U0. 
It  is  built  on  a  low  hea<lland,  surmounted  by 
a  bill.  Some  ancient  walls  surround  the  up- 
per or  old  town,  and  a  fortress  and  batteries 
guard  the  new  town,  which  reaches  down  to 
the  shore.  The  former  Augustinian  convent  is 
used  as  a  cigar  manufactory,  employing  1,400 
])er«ions.     There  are  active  tisheries,  and  some 


luxuriant  vallevs  where  once  existed  a  Maaft- 
erable  population,  as  is  evident  fnmi  the 
of  cultivation  and  the  ruins  which  n.-maiB. 
GILBERT,  Sir  HaHpkRy«  an  Endi^  nai 
tor,  half  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleijh,  l-jnil 
Dartmouth  in  1589,  lost  at  sea  al>out  the  tai 
of  1583.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  a&il  i.h- 
ford,  followed  the  military  profea»i«in,  and 


coasting  trade.  The  harbor  is  safe,  though  not  knighted  in  1570  for  his  services  in  Irtlaai 
ea>ily  accessible.  The  first  (piay  was  built  here  Heing  interested  in  geof^raphical  disctirtfr, 
under  Charles  V.  in  LVi^-'l,  and  a  new  (me  was  both  from  love  of  fame  and  of  adrentiac;  W 
constructed  in  IT^i*^.  The  Spanish  armada  was  sailed  in  1583  with  five  vessels  and  t^mA 
repaired  here  in  15S8.  In  1810  the  town  prepared  to  take  {lossession  of  the  nortWa 
was  sacked  and  its  shipping  destroyed  by  tho  ]  parts  of  America,  and  founded  a  coli«7  it 
French,  under  Honnet.  >  Newfoundland,  which,  however,  did  not  provt 

GILA,  a  river  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  permanent.  On  the  return  his  vessel,  of  oal|r 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  Colorado  river  ,  10  tons  bunlen,  foundered,  and  all  pmiWd 
of  the  West.  It  risi's  in  the  Sierra  Madro  He  xmblished  a  hook  in  1576,  ''A  IltsroarMif 
mountains  in  Socorro  co..  New  Mexico,  tlows  a  Discovery  for  a  new  Passa|ie  to  Catha5,'*li 
S.  W.  U)  near  the  Arizona  boundary,  where  it     prove  the  possibility  of  a  N.  W. 


bends  S.  and  then  pursues  a  general  W.  course        GILBERT,  Sir  Jaha^  an  Enirlish  painter.  b«i 

through  that  territory  to  its  junction  with  the  in  1817.     I lo  exhibited  in  lt^6  a  vater-ewir 
Colorado,  about  180  m.  above  its  month.      Its    drawing,  *'Tlie  Arrest  of  Lord  Haitian*' ii 

sources  are  about  5,ooo  tt.  above  the  sea.    The  the  Sufiolk  street  gallery,  and  an  oil 

princi|>al  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the  the  royal  academy.     In  1889  he  first 

Kio  Nutros<»,  Trieto,  Honito,  San  Carlos,  Salt  in  the  British  institution,  wberw  be  has 

river  or  Kio  Sahido,  and  Atrua  Fria  creek ;  trom  represented  almost  every  year  sinc«L     Ut  hm 

the  south  the  UioSan  Domingo  antl  Sun  Pedro,  made  many  illustrations  for  books  and  pkl^ 

The  Santa  Cruz  river,  after  a  course  of  nearly  rial  newspapers,  especially  for  tbe  BritaAcfat- 

loo  in.,  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desi-rt,  and  sics,  concluaing  witn  an  edition  of  ShakMSML 

Seldom  dis<'harges  its  waters  into  tho  (rila.   For  and  for  the  ^*  I llostrated  London  Newc      h 

moiH.' than  half  its  entire  length,  which  is  nearly  1852  ho  was  elected  an  asaqpiata,  la  I8S1  a 

500  in.,  the  Gila  passes  through  mountains,  and  member,  and  in  1871  (when  be  was  ^■y»«*^ 
in  some  places  is  unapproachable,  being  buried  I  ])resident  of  the  society  of  punters  n  vtfv 

between  walls  of  perpendicular  rock   nearly  colors.     lie  is  an  associate  of  tbe  royal  acai^ 

1  .<H Ml  tX.  high.     It  emer^'es  from  the  mountains  my.  and  honorary  president  of  tbe  Livcr||Qali^ 

in  Ion.  Ill"  i25' W.,  after  which  its  ctHirse  is  ciety  of  water-color  painters.    His  best  ~ 

through  an  open  and  cimiparatively  level  conn-  oil  paintings  are  ^'Don  Qnixote  pvin^ 

try  to  its  termination.      In  the  last  3ou  m.  it  to  Sancho  Panza,^*  and   other  satjacH 

ha<  an  average  fall  of  5  tt.  per  mile,  and  av-  Cervantes;  ^*The  Edncationof  Gil  Blaa:**  **1 

eraL^'^  fio  ft.  in  width,  3  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  ve-  Scene  from  Tristram  Shandy;'^  **Otbsflo  b»> 

locity  2  in.  an  hour.     In  the  lower  portion  the  fore  the  Senate;**   '^Tbe  Morder  of  Tboatt 

valley  is  from  1  to  3  m.  wide;  about  150  ni.  a  Heckct;**   ''The  Plays  of  Shakcspaai^*' • 

from  it<  mouth  there  is  a  considerable  bend  to  tableau  introducing  the  principal  cbanclHiii 

the  north,  where  the  valley  for  25  m.  is  from  5  each  play;  " Chatge  of  OaTalters  at  Stmkfi^ 

to  in  in.  wide.     The  valley  is  in  many  places  ''A  Drawing-room  at  St.  Jamca^;^  **AB^ 

covere<l  with  moz«|uiteandcottonwoo<I,  nnd  on  ment  of  Koyalist   CaTaby;**    **Rabtti  M 

it«4  marLiin  with  the  wilh)w.     Several  varieties  Teniers;** ''The  Studio  of  RmbraBdl :****Vil- 

of  cactus,  ineludinL' the  pitahaya  (c^r<*'/ii /7«V7'/;^-  sey  and  Buckingham:"   *'A  CoufoeiikM  M 

tfujiu  grow  on  the  t;il>Ie  land  near  the  river.  Clergy;"  and  "The  Entry  of  Joan  cCAlviMi 

but  never  in  the  alhivial  lands  in  its  vallev.  Orleans." 
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(flLBIIRTlNES,  an  English  religious  order,  so  '|  €ILBOA,  a  moiintnin  in  Palestine,  between 
callc<l  t'nini  tlie  founder,  St.  Gilbert  of  Sem-  ;  the  river  Jordan  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
priniilwun  (born  in  l(»s:{,  died  F'eb.4, 1 189).  They  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and 
were  also  called  the  *' Order  of  Sempringliani.^'  i  Jonathan.  The  name  Gilboa  signifies  a  bub- 
Gilbert,  who  was  by  birth  lord  of  Sein]>ring-  ]  bling  fountain,  and  was  probably  taken  from 
liain  and  Tirinirtonf  ha<l  become  as  a  priest  pas-  a  largo  fountain  at  the  northeni  base,  called 
tor  of  t)oth  places.  He  first  built  a  convent  in  Scripture  the  well  of  Ilarod,  or  the  fountain 
near  tl»c  church  of  St.  An<lrew  for  seven  poor  .  of  Jezreel.  The  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
maidens,  whicli  became  so  flourishing  that  he  the  village  on  the  mountain,  called  now  Jelbun, 
wa^i  called  upon  to  establish  several  others  in  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  Gelbus.  The  fonn- 
various  parts  of  tlio  kingdom.  Having  in  vain  ,  tain  is  now  known  as  Ain  Jalud.  The  moun- 
en<leavored  to  unite  these  houses  to  the  order  }  tain  rises  not  more  than  0<)0  ft.  al)ovo  the  plain, 
of  Citeaux,  (filbert  l>uilta  monastery  of  canons  .  but  extends  £.  and  W.  about  10  m.  Its  sides 
regular  near  each  convent,  gave  to  the  canons  ■  are  white  and  barren.  Near  the  fountain  of 
the  rule  ot'  St.  Augustine,  to  the  nuns  that  of  ;  Jezreel  was  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  and 
St.  Henedict,  and  placed  the  lay  brethren  who  j  at  this  place  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
served  thein  under  tlie  rule  of  Citeaux.  This  '■  battle;  while  the  Philistines  pitched  at  Shunem 
order  with  its  ccmstitutions  was  approved  by  !  (now  Solam),  8  or  10  m.  north,  uj>on  the  op- 
Eugenius  III.,  and  confirmed  by  his  successors.  1  posite  rising  ground.  The  battle  was  fought. 
It  numbered  at  tlie  founder's  death  18  double  !  according  to  the  common  chronology,  in  the 


convents,    !)esides  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
asylums  for  widows,   orphans,  and  the  poor, 


year  1055  B.  C. 
GILDiS,  surnamcd   ''the  Wise,"  a  British 


with  Hoo  monks  an<l  u))ward  of  1,200  nuns,  j  historian,  born,  according  to  some  authorities, 
The  Gilbertines  were  confined  to  England.  » in  493,  according  to  others  in  511,  died  in  670 
Semprin^rham  atfordod  an  asylum  to  Thomas  d  ;  or  590.  He  was  the  son  of  Caw,  a  British 
Becket  (luring  Ids  <[uarrel  with  Henry  II.  At  i  prince  who  emigrated  to  Wales  to  avoid  sub- 
the  8upi)ression  of  monasteries  under  Henry  !  jection  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Wtdsh 
VIII.  the  onler  possess<Ml  21  houses  and  11  I  banl  Aneurin  is  sui>pose<l  to  liave  been  the 
double  convents.  The  Ciilbertine  nde  is  given  I  same  person  or  his  brother.  (See  AxKiRiy.) 
in  full  !)y  llolstcnius.  See  also  Hurter,  Ge-  \  His  only  complete  work  extant  is  a  short  Latin 
nrJiichfe  iltA  PnpHtes  Innocinz  III,  nnd  seiner  ;  compositi<m  on  British  history,  entitled  Dc 
ZtittjeitftHxtn.  j  Cahmittttf^  Excidlo  et  Con/jue^ttu  liritaun'ur^ 

GILBERT  ISLANDS,  or  KlngiullI  Gr«ip,  a  clus-  '  in  which  he  mourns  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
ter of  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  on  both  sides  <  try,  an<l  inveighs  against  the  British  kings  and 
of  the  eijuator,  between  Ion.  172^  and  174^  ;  clergy.  It  was  first  published  by  Polydoro 
.Su'  E. ;  pop.  estimate«l  at  OO.oOO.  The  largest  Vergil  in  1525,  and  has  been  often  reprinted, 
jire  Tapute()uea  or  I>ruinmond,  and  Tarawa  The  best  editi«>n  is  by  Stevenson,  under  the 
or  Cook  i^lantls,  the  former  ;J0  m.  long  by  care  of  the  English  Idstorical  siwiety  (L(»ndon, 
about  ^  or 'I  m.  wide,  and  the  latter  2(>  m.  long.  [  1838).  Translations  have  Wen  published  by 
Almost  tlie  only  cnltivatetl  i)nHlucts  are  the,  Ilabington  (1<»3H),  and  by  Dr.  Giles  in  **  Bohn*s 
coc<>anut  ami  p.indanns,  which  form  the  sta-  j  Anti<|uarian  Library"  (1848).      It  is  sjiid  by 


Wright  that  there  is  no  independent  authority 
for  the  existence  of  Gildas.  «>r  for  the  historical 
truth  of  the  work  attributed  to  him.  which  he 
regards  as  a  ft>rgery  of  the  7th  century. 

GlLIIEMEIhTER,  into,  a  German  writer,  bom 
in  Bremen,  March  13,  1S23.  Ho  studied  at 
the  universitv  of  Bonn,  and  became  in  1845 


jdes  of  food,  and  a  spt-cies  of  taro  {urum  cordi- 
jhli'fui),  Iiigiily  prized  by  the  natives.  The 
breadfruit  i-i  t'onnd  on  the  northern,  though 
not  on  the  soutlurn  islands.  The  climate  is 
etjuable,  and  thouirh  warm  is  not  very  oppres- 
sive. The  inhabitants  resemble  the  Malavs. 
The  i)e<»|»le  are  divi<led  into  three  classes, 
chief>,  landholders,  antl  slaves.  There  is  no  ct>nnected  with  and  in  1850  editor-in-chief  of 
general  authority  recognize<l  throughout  the  the  Weserzt'itunff.  In  1H52  he  was  ch<»sen 
group,  but  there  are  several  kimrs,  one  of  .  secretary  of  the  Bremen  senate,  in  1857  sena- 
w*hom  ruhs  over  three  of  the  islands,  while  tor,  in  I8r»rt  representative  in  the  diet  of  the 
otluTs  are  seanely  reNpecto<l  in  any.  In  some  :  Xt)rth  German  confeileratiim,  and  in  Octolicr, 
]daces  the  Ln)verinneiit  i^  administered  by  ]mb-  !  1871,  burgomaster.  He  has  translated  into 
lie  asstinMie-j.  The  i>lantlers  are  fond  of  war  ]  (Tcrman  the  comjdete  works  of  Byron  n»  vols., 
and  prone  to  snieide,  !)ut  tliey  are  kind  to  Berlin,  18r»4),  and  many  ]>lays  of  Shakespeare 
tlieir  «'hil<lrrn,  L'enenms,  Im'^pitable,  and  more  ',  tor  B<Mlenstedt's  complete  edition  ;  and  his 
eon^iderati*  ttt^  w«»mrn  than  is  usual  among  '  version  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  publi^hed 
savaire-i.      Thev  are  said  to  eat  human  tiesli     in  1^71. 

oeca-'itin.illy,  hut  are  n«)t  habitual  cannilmls.  '  GILDING*  the  covering  of  the  surfaces  of 
Their  <*l<»thin;:  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  bodies  with  a  thin  coating  of  p»hl.  This 
pandanu-i :  tluir  ho'.isi-i  an<l  cancK's,  though  '  method  of  economizing  the  precious  metal, 
con-itrurtrd  nt"  Hide  iiiaterlalN  are  superior  in  and  imparting  to  solid  bo«lies  the  appearance 
sizi-,  ^tniiL'tli.  and  eleL'anee  to  any  others  in  of  being  wholly  com|>oscd  of  it,  was  practised 
tlie  Paeitic.  The  i^lan«ls  have  several  goo<l  at  very  remote  periods.  The  sacred  books  al- 
Larbor?,  hut  ai\  >i  Idoui  visited  by  vessels.  hide  to  it;  in  E.\<hI.  xxvi.  29  thtre  is  a  com- 
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ninnd  to  overlay  hoards  and  bars  \('ith  gold. 
Thnt  the  early  Egyptians  understood  it  well  is 
evident  from  the  gildin*;  of  the  cuftins  of  The- 
ban  minnniies,  in  which  the  jxold  leaves  ret»ein- 
ble  tliose  now  prepare*!.  Homer  makes  men- 
tion of  it,  and  the  later  Greeks  thus  decorated 
the  exterior  si'ulpturo  of  their  temples  and 
statues.  The  Romans  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthago  applied  the  process  to  ornamenting 
the  ceilings  of  their  ])ublic  buildings,  and  at 
last  of  their  private  houses  also.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  leaf  is  spoken  of  by  Martial  as  like 
a  vapor,  and  by  Lucretius  the  substance  is 
compared  to  a  spider's  web.  According  to 
Pliny,  an  ounce  <»f  gold  was  made  into  750 
leaves,  each  four  fingers  square.  This  is  about 
three  times  the  thickness  of  the  leaf  now  in 
common  use;  but  some  qualities  are  so  thin 
that  2ii0,0()0  sheets  make  a  pile  only  one  inch 
in  height;  and  specimens  have  been  made 
only  jT,^}:iQjf  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  1,2IK) 
times  thinner  than  ordinary  printing  paper. 
In  mcxlern  times  the  use  of  gilding  in  archi- 
tecture has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
by  the  nations  of  Further  India.  It  is  practised 
by  them  with  great  skill  and  in  the  most  pro- 
fuse manner. — Besides  the  njethml  of  gilding 
by  covering  objects  with  gohl  leaf,  there  are 
processes  of  iiKKlem  invention,  di^^tinguished 
as  chemical  gihling,  in  which  the  gold  is  incor- 
porated with  the  substance  of  the  article  it 
covers,  and  the  same  quantity  is  thus  made 
not  merely  to  spread  over  a  much  larger  sur- 
face, but  to  bo  permanently  attached  to  me- 
tallic bodies,  so  as  to  withstand  the  action  of 
heat  and  of  atmospheric  agents  without  injury ; 
an  art  incompatible  with  the  attainments  of 
the  ancients  in  chemistry. — Gilding  wnth  gold 
leaf  is  distinguished  as  the  mechanical  branch 
of  the  art ;  and  of  this  there  are  two  distinct 
processes,  one  of  which  is  called  burnish  gild- 
ing or  gilding  in  distemper,  and  the  other  oil 
gilding.  In  the  fonner  the  article  to  be  orna- 
mented, as  the  moulding  of  a  picture  frame,  is 
received  from  the  joiner  before  it  is  made  up. 
A  priming  of  hot  size  and  whiting  is  first 
applied,  and  when  dry  all  irregularities  in  the 
moulding  are  corrected  with  the  same  com- 
I»osition,  made  of  the  consistency  of  putty, 
which  then  receives  four  or  five  coats  of  the 
priming.  This,  which  is  now  y^  to  -ff  of  an 
mch  thick,  is  carefully  trimmed  around  the 
edges  and  sinootlRMl  with  pumice  stone  and 
glass  paper.  This  is  the  foundation  for  the  so- 
called  gold  size  (the  bed  upon  which  the  gold 
leaf  is  to  be  laid),  a  composition  of  clay,  red 
chalk,  plumbago,  suet,  and  bullock^s  Wood  ;  or, 
as  used  by  the  French,  of  a  pound  of  Arme- 
nian b(»le  to  two  ounces  of  red  hematite  and 
as  much  galena,  each  ground  by  itself  in  water, 
then  mixed  and  ground  with  a  spo<inful  of  olive 
oil,  antl  at  la-^t  tempered  witli  a  clear  white 
glue  carefully  prepared  from  sheej)  skins. 
\Vhen  used,  it  is  first  melted  with  thin  size, 
and  while  warm  is  laid  on  with  a  brush. 
The  leaf  is  then  laid  on  bv  means  of  a  brush 


called  a  tip,  an  operation  iirhk*h  i^nircf  r^h 
siderable  dexterity.     When  the  vh«4r  i»  n^te- 
ed  and  dried,  the  work,  or  any  pCirtk-n  vf  &  ■ 
burnished  with  smooth  Ofnitvs  or  flints  Mt  a 
handles  for  this  nse. — Oil  gilding  is  pnrahJ 
by  several  different  niethudsi.    For  Uryn  ^A/tex 
especially  those  exposed  to  the  weitbtf  mi 
of  metallic  composition,  the  priniinff  uc^  a 
Paris  is  white  lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil  ladj 
little  oil  of  tar]>entiDe.     For  eqnipagei  nd  ■- 
door  work  a  Tarnish  polish  is  much  mtd  ore 
the  gold.    For  elaborate! j  designed  fruHf  <■ 
gilding  and  burnish  gilding  are  often  HB^MTt^ 
upon  the  same  piece,  care  being  taken  liiit^ 
ap]dications  for  the  former  do  not  t<*acb  tit 
spots  intended  to  be   bamished,   vhirh  ct 
treated  in  the  manner  alread j  de^ribed.   Hi 
frames  intended  for  this  process  are  fnnitti^ 
to  the  gilder  made  np.     They  are  tbea  i^ 
oughly  washed,  and  afterwani  receive  tv«« 
three  coatings  of  thin  white,  and  moie  pa 
the  parts  to  be  bamished.     A  strong  liic  (aU 
clear  colo  is  then  laid  in  several  c<«ti  ofm 
those  parts  only  intended  for  oil  giMiM, 
upon  this  the  oU  gold  size,  a  mixture  of 
linseed  oil  and  ochre.     By  standing  oreri 
this  becomes  ready  for  the  gilding.  i 
effected  without  using  water.     The  | 
pressed  with  cotton  wool  into  all  the  < 
portions,  and  when  all  is  laid  the  wiirl 
ed  over  with  a  brush,  by  which  its  irr^ 
ties  are  removed,  and  the  gold  is 
distributed. — Book  covers  are  om 
gilt  letters  and  figares  in  the  follov 
If  of  cloth,  the  leaf  is  laid  on  c 
to  bo  ornamented,  and  the  cover 
in  a  press,  in  which  a  heated 
having  the  intended  deaigna  cn»  h| 
is  powerfully  pressed  ^^painit  the  c 
printing.    The  heat  of  the  hk 
glue  on  the  back  side  of  the  do 
come  through,  and  thna  liaat 
fabric.    Leather  covers  reeeaw 
of  gelatine  or  of  the  white       c 
water,  upon  which  when         «i. . 
ceptible  application  of  oii  »  i 

and  the  gold  leaf  is  then  laiu  w  w^ 
in  the  case  of  the  doth.  Thee      sol 
arc  gilded  in  the  bookb 
gelatine  solution  and  Oaa  i 
which  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
hished.    Chemical  gilding  »  ■ 
plicable  to  metallic  surfaeec 
as  of  wood,  leather,  or  «■ 

with  some  preparation  Uj  i       h 

dered  fit  for  it Wash  or      ■ 

branch  of  this  art  in  whito 
by  means  of  an  amalgi 
In  other  processes  it  is 
tion.    Cop]»er,  or  an 
tie  zinc^  or  zinc  a 
suited  for  the  ama         m 
the  color  is  to  tl.,^  < 
surface  to  be  gilded  n 
cleaned  and  b;  ^ 

add  it  is  then  a** 
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polotion  made  of  100  parts  bv  weipht  of  mer- 
cury in  110  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1*33,  diluted  witli  2.")  times  the  weif^ht  of  the 
"wliole  of  i»ure  water.     This  application  leaves 


30  parts  of  bicarbonato  of  potassa  are  gradu- 
ally added,  and  then  80  parts  more  of  bicar- 
bonate dissolved  in  200  parts  of  water.  The 
wliole  is  then  boiled  two  liours,  and  the  color  of 


a  coatinj:  of  mercury  ui)on  the  metal,  which  is    the  liquid  changes  from  yellow  to  green.     The 
more  ready  to  tiike  the  amalgam  than  is  the    articles,  being  perfectly  well  cleaned  and  an- 


metal  itself.  J^)th  the  mercurial  solution  and 
amalgam  are  sometimes  applied  together  by 
means  of  the  gilder's  scratch  brush,  which  is 
dipi)ed  into  the  former  and  immediately  rubbed 
over  the  latter,  and  then  applied  to  the  metal ; 
the  proces-i  being  rcpeatetl  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. After  the  applicativn  the  article  is 
washed  in  water  and  exposed  to  glowing  char- 
coal to  exp<*]  the  mercury.  The  amalgam  is 
prepared  by  licating  small  particles  of  gold  to 
redness  and  tlirowing  them  into  a  quantity  of 
merciirv  he.iti'd  so  as  to  emit  fumes,  and  stir- 
ring  witli  an  iron  hmI  till  the  gold  is  dissolve<l. 
There  should  bo  about  eight  times  as  much 
mercury  as  g()ld,  the  excess  of  the  former  be- 
ing removed  by  s(pieezing  the  amalgam  through 


nealed,  are  immersed  for  an  instant  in  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
to  which,  if  the  gold  is  intended  to  have  a  dead 
appearance,  a  little  chloride  of  sodium  is  add- 
ed. The  articles,  washed  in  water,  are  plnngcd 
in  the  gold  solution,  and  left  half  a  minute, 
when  they  are  removed,  again  washed,  and 
dried  in  hot  sawdust.  Articles  of  German  sil- 
ver, of  platinum,  or  of  silver,  may  be  gilded  by 
suspending  them  by  copper  or  zinc  wires  for  a 
time  in  the  li<|uid. — For  gilding  porcelain  or 
glass,  gold  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron  is 
mixed  with  -^  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth 
an<l  a  small  quantity  of  borax  and  gum  water, 
and  the  mixture  is  then  applied  with  a  camePs 
hair  pencil.     The  article  is  heated  in  a  inuffle, 


buckskin.  Thecompositicm  then  ccmtains  about  and  when  taken  out  the  gold  is  burnished,  and 
r»7  parts  of  mercury  to  33  of  gold.  The  gold  finally  cleansed  with  vinegar  or  white  lead, 
thus  <leposited  is  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  still  re-  Vases  and  articles  not  exposed  to  wear  may  be 
tnins  some  mercury,  which  is  removed  after  gilded  by  fixing  gold  leaf  upon  them  with  copal 
washing  and  s(Tu])bing  the  article  with  a  scratch  varnish.  »Silks  or  other  woven  fabrics  may  bo 
bru^h  acidulated  with  vinegar,  by  applying  gilded  by  immersing  them  in  a  neutral  solution 
gilding  wax,  and  again  heating.  The  wax  is  a  of  terchloridc  of  gold,  or  moistening  them  with 
mixtJire  of  iKoswax  with  some  of  the  following  it  in  design,  and  then  exposing  tliem  to  the 
8u!>stanri's,  viz. :  red  ochre,  verdigris,  cojjper  action  of  hydrogen,  which  reduces  the  gold  to 
scales,  alum,  vitriol,  borax.     When  the  wax  is    a  metallic  state. 

burned  otK  the  c<dor  of  the  gilding  is  found  to  :  GILEID,  the  name  of  amountain  group  in  the 
be  improved,  and  it  is  still  further  heightened  ;  eastern  division  of  ancient  Palestine.  From 
by  burnishing.  The  amalgamation  process  is  .  it  the  southern  districts  of  the  same  division 
not  Well  ada}»ted  for  gilding  articles  of  iron  and  j  were  also  called  Gilead,  which  is  often  men- 
steel,  an  oxi<le  of  irrm  being  produced  by  the  tioned  in  contradistinction  to  Bashan  in  the 
acid  ai)plioations,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  '  north,  but  exceptionally  also  as  including  the 
of  the  amalgam.  F<»r  thc^e  the  best  method  latter  region.  This  was  rich  in  pastures,  and 
is  to  cover  tlieiu  with  g<»ld  leaf.  Copper  may  renowned  for  its  aromatic  simples,  from  which 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  metal  is  i  balsam  was  prepared.  Among  its  rivers  were 
heatetl  till  it  bcirins  to  assume  a  blue  color;  a  j  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon. 
slieet  of  gold  leaf  is  then  laid  on  and  gently  I  GILES.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  in- 
pre«<od  with  a  burnisher,  and  the  article  is  |  tersected  by  Kanawha  or  New  river;  area, 
again  heated.  Other  sheets  are  laid  over  the  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,H75,  of  whom  508 
first  to  tlie  de-^ired  thickness  and  heated,  and  were  colored.  The  surface  is  high  and  rugged, 
the  last  is  l)urni>hed  down  cold.  The  surface  '  the  mean  elevatit»n  being  l,r»(W>  ft.  abovo  the 
of  iron,  whether  wrought  or  cast,  or  of  steel,  is  '  sea;  the  principal  summits  are  Peter's  and 
sometimes  covered  with  a  coat  of  cop|K'r. — To  Walker's  mountains.  The  soil  of  the  uplands 
gild  silver,  a  very  goo<l  proce*vs  is  that  called  cold  is  poor,  but  the  valleys  and  river  bottoms  are 
gildiuiz.  Sixty  grains  ()f  fine  gold  and  12  of  rose  very  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
copper  are  <lissol\ed  in  two  ounces  of  aipmregia.  were  53,598  bushels  of  wheat,  12,r»33  of  rye. 
The  whole  of  the  soluti<m  is  absorbed  by  linen  1h.'),402  (»f  Indian  corn,  23,474  of  oats  and 
rags,  which  are  then  <lried  and  burned  to  ashes.  1,351  tons  of  Lay.  There  were  1,295  horses, 
The  black  powder  thus  obtaine«l  is  a])plied  1,340  milch  cows,  2,095  other  cattle,  4,471 
upon  the  silver,  which  has  been  anneale<l  and  sheep,  and  5,247  swine.  Capital,  Pearisburg. 
polished,  and  is  rubl)e<l  with  a  piece  of  moist-  II*  A  S.  county  of  Tennessee,  bonlering  on 
ened  cork  or  wa^'lied  leather.  Hurnishingcom-  Alabama,  watered  by  Elk  river  and  some  of 
jdetes  tlie  proce^«i. — A  method  of  gilding  but-  its  branches;  area,  TiCK)  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
tons  and  otlicr  articles  by  immersing  them  in  32,413,  of  whom  12,73H  were  colored.  It  has 
solutions  of  IT' >ld  w:i«i  introduced  into  the  estab-  a  slightly  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
lishment  of  the  Me^rs.  P^lkinirton,  in  Binning-  '  The  chief  ])ro<lucti<ms  in  1870  were  145,r»o5 
ham,  in  1^:J<'»,  !»y  whiih  the  injurious  etfects of  bushels  of  wheat,  2,054,ll»3  of  Indi.in  corn, 
the  arnalir.iTiiMtinL'  process  on  the  health  of  the  70,512  of  oats,  32.55«)  of  Irish  and  28,074  of 
w'orkmen  Were  avoidi'd.  To  a  solution  of  chlo-  sweet  i>otatoes,  228,500  lbs.  of  butter,  l,r»44 
ride  of  gold  prepared  t'rom  one  part  of  gold,    tons  of  hay,  and  8,307  bales  of  cotton.    There 
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wero  7,072  horses,  3,408  mules  ami  ftsses,  0,530  !  to  become  a  member  of  tbe  legislature  of  Vir- 
niilch  cows,  9,886  uthor  cattle,  18,0.'>s  slieop,  '  ginia,  principallj  from  hU  struui:  iip{Mjc::^uG 
nnd  47,70(1  swine;  2  uiuiiiifactorios  of  cotton  to  the  project  of  calling  a  convcntiuD  lo  rttiw 
goods,  7  of  sndillory  and  hnrnc'ss,  1  of  tin,  cop-  the  constitution  of  the  state.  In  tbv  s^nnv  jctf 
I)cr,  and  shei-t-iron  ware,  2  dour  mills,  11  saw  he  was  elected  ((ovemor.  and  brld  tb«  o&c 
mills,  0  taunerios.  and  5  currying  e:>tablibh-  for  three  years.  Tbe  bill  fur  calling  a  ccdttV 
ments.     Capital,  Puhb*ki.  '  tion  was  revived  and  passed  ai  tbe  *ra^"hv( 

GILI!!S,  Henry,  au  American  clergyman  and  1827-8,  and  Mr.  Giles  wbilv  pivera<<r  wm 
lecturer,  born  in  county  Wexford,  Ireland,  choSi'n  a  member  of  it.  Tbe  oonvontion  *«: 
Nov.  1, 1801).  lie  was  educated  in  tJie  Koman  in  1829-*30.  and  be  took  a  di^tinjmi«b««i  }4i% 
Catholic  church,  hut  after  various  changes  of  in  its  deliberations.  He  publishrd  in  \sU 
opinion  joined  the  Unitarians,  ami  otheiated  j  ^*  Political  Letters  to  tbe  IVuple  of  Virk'iUL* 
us  pastor  in  Greenock  for  two  years,  and  in  '  and  subsequently  various  letters. 
Liverpool  for  three  years.     In  1840  he  came        GILFIULA^,  GfMier,  a  Scottish  author,  ten 


to  America,  where  he  has  been  extensively  en- 


at  Comrie,  Perthshire,  in  1813.     Tbr  »•«  if  1 


gaged  in  lecturing,  with  occasional  services  in  minister  of  the  Secession  churcb,  be  va#  nis- 
ditferent  ]>arishes  as  a  preacher.  He  has  pub-  I  cated  for  tbe  same  profession,  and  liasutEciik^ 
listed  '' Lectures  and  Kssays*'  (2  vols.,  Uoston,  since  1836  as  minister  of  the  ^cbt^il  vrtA 
1845),  '^Christian  Tlionghts  on  Life '' (1850),  congregation  in  Dundee.  His  fir^t  Uirnr? 
and  ^illustrations  of  Genius  in  some  of  its  sketches  appeared  about  1842  in  ibe  "I^sft- 
applications  to  Society  and  Culture''  (18r)4).  :  fries  Herald/'  and  were  collected  in  !*»+>  »■ 
lie  has  also  written  much  for  ]»ericxlicals,  has  I  der  tbe  title  of  "  A  (lallery  of  Literary  p.?- 
addres^sed  literary  societies  and  library  asso-  traits;'*  a  second  series  appeared  in  ]^4L^  u-i 
ciations,  and  given  a  course  of  lectures  before  j  a  third  series  in  1855.  Ho  haA  ab^o  puM:«L^ 
the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston  on  the  ^-(Jo-  ** Bards  of  the  Bible''  (ia50>;  "The  Bc<'k  .• 
nius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare.''  He  now  British  Poesy,  Ancient  and  Modern^  {\<l  . 
(1874)  resides  in  (Juincy,  Miiss.  .  *' The  Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  uf  tbe  Sr::* 


GILES,  UlllUm  Vninfh,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Amelia  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  17r»2, 
tlied  at  "The  Wigwam,"  in  the  same  county, 
Dec.  4,  lfi:Jo.     He  entered  Princeton  college,  N. 


tish  Covenant"  (1852);  "Tlie  Grand  I^s- 
covery"  (1854);  ** History  of  a  Man"  iK"/.. 
''Christianity  and  our  Era*'  (1857k  "A:;*^ 
and  Omega,"  a  collection  of  sermons  {\^ 


J.,  but  letlt  it  belbrecom]>leting  the  usual  course,    and   '"Night,"  a  poem  (1867).    He  bsi>  p-a- 
He  studied  law  with  Chancellor  Wythe,  was    tributed  much  to  periodicals,  and  bas  edlM  1 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practis^'d  for  live  t»r  j  collection  of  "British  Poet*,"  in  4t<  io'a.  wia 
six  years.     In  17iM>  he  was  elected  by  the  fed-  '  biograjtbical  sketches  and  critical  notes. 
eral  party  in  the  Petersburg  district  to  fdl  a  !      GILLESPIE,  a  S.  W.  central  cimntr  of  TcUk 
vacancy  in  congress,  and  was  several  times  I  watered  by  atUucnts  of  the  C<»lonido:  en& 
reelected.     His  opposition  to  the  hill  creating    925  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  &5GG.  of  vbio  77 
a  bank  of  the  I'nited  ^^tates  led  to  his  estrange-    were  colored.     It  has  a   hilly    surface,  sb 
ment  from  the  federal  party,  and  to  his  atlilia-    one  tenth  of  wbieb  is  snitable   f«ir  £       & 
tion  with  the  democrats.     On  Jan.  2:^   17t)3,  j  while  the  remainder  furnishes  good  p 
he  made  in  the  house  an  attack  upon  Alexan-  ,  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  coal  are  the      n  tm- 
der  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  |  i)ortant  minerals.     Tbe   chief  prodikk^M 
charging  him  with  corruption  and  peculatitm.     1S70  were  15,588  bushels  of  wheat*  81       ■ 
Hamilton  vindicated  himself  trium|)hantly  in  ,  Indian  com,  and  016  tons  of  ha j.     Ti     c--* 
a  re])ort,  and  (riles  ro[)lied  l^y  proposing  resolu-    880  horses,  20,024  cattle,  2,178  ^lei 
tions  censuring  the  secretary  for  undue  assump-  ,  swine.    Capital,  Fredericksburg. 
ti(»n  of  power,  and  for  want  of  res]»ect  for  the  j      GILLESPIE.  VllllttB  MitdMly  an  Ai**^ 
house.     These  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  •■  tbor,  bom  in  New  York  in  1816,       I 
table  by  very  large  majorities.     In  17<.Mi  Giles    .Ian.  1,  1808.    He  gradnatcd  at  Cc 
strongly  ofiposed  the  ereation  of  a  navy  and  ■  lege  in   1834,  and  spent  nearlj 
the  ratification   of  Jay's  treaty   with   Great  '  Europe  in  travel  and  study.     Oouw^ 
Hritain,  and  in   1708  the  proposed  war  with  :  New  York  in  1845,  he  was  appointed  i 
Franco  for  lier  outrages  on  American  com-    of  civil  engineering  in  Union  colli        ■ 
merce.     In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  mem-  |  which  he  held  until  his  death.     lli»  ] 
her  of  the  Ie<ri>Iature  of  Virginia,  where  ho  \  works  are:  ^' Rome  as  seen  bj a  Nc*  • 
co«>perated  with  Madison  in  procuring  the  pas-  '  lA43-*44"  (1845);  **  Roads  iad  Em 
sage  of  the  celel>rated  resolutions  of '<J8.     In    Manual  for  Road-making^*   (l^M; 
ISOI  he  was  again   elect e<l   to  congress.     In     1871);  **  Philosophy  of  Mathematics*' 
lJSn4   he  was  chosen  United  States  senator,     French  of  A uguste  Com te(  1851):  **' 
and  took  at  once  the  position  of  democratic    ciples  and  Practice  of  I«and  Snrre; 
leader   in   the  senate,  and   hehl   it  till  1811,     and  ^' Treatise  on  Levelling,  Topi 
when  he  openly  nuinifested  his  oppoHtitm  to    Higher  Surveying,"  edited  by  C.  1 
the  administration  of  President  Madi<«<in.     He        GILLIIK  itha,  a  Scottish" hiito 
aitandoned  public  life  in  1S15.  and  remained    Rrerhin,  Forfarslnre,  Jan.  18,  1««- 
in  retirement  till  \s-2*\,  when  he  was  induced  '.  Clapbam,  near  London,  Febu   lA, 


GILLtFLOWER 

WM  cJiicftted  nt  the  university  of  Glasfrow, 
where  he  becaine  [irofwuor  iif  Greek.  In  1778 
he  pnblisheil  n  tniiislation  of  the  "  (.>rations  of 
Ljaina  and  Isocriiteii."  In  1780  he  iiuhlishcd 
in  I^imlon  his  "History  of  Ani'icnt  (ireuee." 
In  mX  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertson,  he 
WDR  niRilc  hist[iriopTn|>her  royal  for  Scoilnnd. 
His  principnl  wnrkx.  ))<'sidea  thow  above  named, 
are  n  "Translation  of  Aristotle'fi  Etiiics  and 
Polities"  (18(1-1);  the  "History  of  the  Aneient 
World  from  Ale%an<ler  to  Au^nimis  "  (Luoilon, 
1807),  which  wiis  flfterward  repuMishBd  as  the 
Beeond  ]iart  of  his  "  lli-iiiirv  of  Greece ;"  anil 
a  "  Translation  of  Aristotle's  lilietoric  "  (1823). 
GILLIFLHWtX,  the  trivial  name  of  the  garden 
«>e(^ies  of  mttthiola.  usually  enlleil  stoeks  by 
the  flciiists,  ami  souietimea  stock  Fcilliflowcrs 
and  i^llie.t.  The  name  silhtloiver  has  n  curious 
ori(nn :  the  Freneli  njiplied  to  this  and  other 
spicy -smell  in  it  tlowers  the  term  girnfiit,  clove- 
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(iilllflnitrr  (Mjilhioli  iDcani). 

scentai ;  this.  throui;h  the  old  spellinRS  of 
gfjlhifer  nml  nilot're  (with  the  o  lonci,  has 
"U..-..rae  <.ur  (,'illiib.wer.  Florists  divide  tlie 
pliints  into  tcn-neoks. intermeiliate,  Kromptou, 
and  ein])iTiir  >iloek?",  ami  eiich  of  these  into 
Severn!  -subdivisions.  The  ten-weeks  and  in- 
termediiite  (■toiks  iire  annuals,  and  are  garden 
viirieties  of  M.  'iim-f,  a  native  of  the  aeaeoast 
of  Eurojie,  nnd  n  uiernbtr  of  the  larpe  order 
rri,ci/'-r,r;  Ihe  ibuver  in  the  wihl  state  is  red- 
dish, Iml  cullivatiiin  bus  profhiced  a  great  va- 
'  to  ilark  ]>urple ; 


the  sei 


.    Tliedmibl 


iL'iies  [irv'sent  n 


sdonot  proiluco 
cy  to  deimrt  from 
Is  of  single  llnwer* 

or  more  of  wiiicli 
re  iinpi>r1e(l  from 
nre  taken  in  their 
lese  varieties  may 
id  when  the  soil 
il  ns  ordinary  an- 


nuals, or  they  may  be  sown  in  a  hotbed,  the 
young  plants  potted  when  largo  enough,  and 
later  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  Heeds 
may  al»o  be  sown  in  Angnst  and  September, 
and  the  young  plants  potted  and  kept  over 
winter  in  a  cool  greenhoQse,  to  bo  turned  ont 


in  spring.  The  Brompton  stocks  must  bo 
treated  as  biennials,  es  the  original  s|>eeie8, 
Jf.  iiieana,  is  a  biennial  or  a  short-lived  )>cren- 
nial.  It  does  not  endure  our  winters,  and  the 
plnnt^must  he  potted  nnd  kept  eitherin  a  frame 
or  a  light  cellar  until  spring,  or  brought  into 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse  or  winilow  iluring 
winter.  Choice  varioties  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings;  and  if  the  plant  after  Ifowering  is 
headed  back,  it  may  t>e  kept  fur  several  years. 

VILLXARE,  QilBcy  idaas,  an  American  soldier 
and  engineer,  bom  at  Black  River,  Lorain  co., 
Obio.  F.Oi.  28,  1825.  Ho  graduate.l  at  West 
I'liint  in  IH-IO,  and  served  in  the  engineer  corps 
and  as  assistant  instructor  at  West  Point  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  services  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 
(1S«1).  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski, (ia.  (18ii^>,  and  espeeiallv  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Forts  Snmter  and  Wagner  (1863-'4). 
Ho  was  made  m^or  general  of  volunteers  July 
10. 18G3,  resigned  this  commission  Dec.  S.  18A5, 
ami  now  (1B7-1I  ranks  as  m^or  in  the  corps  of 
engineers.  an<l  is  engineer  in  charge  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  .Vtlanticcoat^.  He  lias  published 
"  Siege  ami  Htdnction  of  Fort  Pulaski "  ( N'ew 
York,  18031!  "Practical  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Hydraulic Ceme^t^ and  Mortars"  (ln«3);  and 
■■  Engineer  and  Artillerv  Operations  against  the 
Defencesofniarlestonllarkir  in  1603"  (1860). 

GILUnr,  JMrpb,  an  Enirlish  manofsctnrer, 
liorn  in  Warwickshire  abont  IMK),  died  in  Bir- 
mingham. Jen.  0, 1872.  He  began  life  as  a 
grinder  of  cntlery  in  Sheffleld.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  Birmingham,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  wife  began  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens. 
It  is  said  that  he  maile  tbem  in  a  garret  and 
sold  them  to  small  shopkee|icrs  about  the  town. 
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They  were  the  black  "  barrel  "  pens,  and  were  '  liis  father  being  made  trearar^r  of  the  i 
voF}'  Htitl'  and  scratchy  compared  witli  the  quills    became  his  assistant  in  the  oflic«.    la  i.? 
which  thoy  were  intended  to  8upert*ede.     In    wa:»  a  delegate  from   New  Ham{i«fairt  !■ 
1S2(>  (tIIIoU  made  the  tirst  ^reat  improvement    convention  which    met   at   liaruurd  U 
by  cutting  three  slits  instead  of  one,  which  j  mea::>ures  for  the  defence  of  the  coostiT. 
fiavii  an  immediate  impetus  to  the  trade.     Then  !  1782  and  1783  he  was  a  member  of  tbr  i 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  he  greatly    nental  congress,  and   in   the  Utt«r  jcir 
rcduro<I  the  price,  and  hy  successive  minor  im-  '  ceeded  hia  father  as  treasurer  of  New  B 
provcments  made  his  pens  still  more  popular,  ■  shire,     lie  was  one  of  the  three  cc 
until  he  was  able  to  build  a  largb  factory  in  ;  a]>pointed  by  the  government  of  tav  w 
Jiirmingham,  and  they  were  sold  all  over  the  \  federation  to  settle  the  accounts  of  tlwf 
world.    The  i)rice  of  one  steel  pen  when  ho  \  In  171)7  he  was  chosen  governor,  vu 
entered  business  would  buy  yOO  at  the  time  of  \  reelected  for  10  successive  years, 
his  deati).     His  works  now  use  five  tons  of  ^  1813,  '14,  and  M5,  after  which  he  uc 
steel  Weekly,  and  make  15<),(KH),0U0  pens  an-     be  a  candidate.     He  was  a  cealoosicvc 
nually.    Gillott  acquired  immense  wealth,  and  j  and  his  popularity  in  Xew  Ilampahirtv 
was  a  connoisseur  in  the  tine  arts,  having  a    great  that  ho  was  frequently  choe«D  gov 


when  his  party  was  in  the  minority. 

ClUUJr.    1.  SaaaH,  an  American  cl^ 
bom  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Feb.  1^  1 
in  Kingston,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  18^.    hi 


celebrated  gallery  of  paintings  at  his  country 
residence,  near  Edgbaston. 

GILL&AY,  James,  an   English   engraver  and 
caricaturist!,  bom  in  Chelsea  about  1757,  died 

in  London,  Juno  1, 1815.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  |  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1811.  sto 
Chelsea  pensioner,  studied  in  the  royal  acado-  ;  oh»gy,  and  was  tutor  in  mathematics  o^ 
my,  and  about  17H4  became  known  as  a  success-  bridge  from  1817  to  1819«  when  Le  bi 
fill  engraver.  Between  1770  and  1811  he  pub-  Miss  Caroline  Howard,  and  wasord  i 
lished  1,200  caricatures,  many  of  which  were  tor  of  the  Unitarian  chnrch  in  CI 
etched  at  once  upon  the  copper  without  the  I  C,  in  which  office  he  remained  tin 
assistance  of  drawin^rs.  The  royal  family  and  |  He  contributed  manj  papers  to  r««ic«i 
prominent  cabinet  ministers  and  politicians  of  j  other  periodicals,  on  subjects  conntct«d 
the  <lay  were  ridiculed  by  him  without  mercy.  |  philosophy  and  genera]  Iiteratuv,  sac 


published  in  Boston  a  volume  of  ^l! 
tions  to  Literature,  Descriptive,  Criii 
Humorous,   Biographical,    Fhilosof'bkm. 
Poetical.*^      His  other  prose   work*  sn 


He  died  of  delirium  tremens.  His  works  ap- 
peared singly,  but  a  collection  of  them  was 
published  in  London  in  IKdO;  an  edition  edited 
by  Bohn  in  \So\ ;  and  a  new  and  complete 

edition,  with  a  '*  History  of  his  I^ife  and  Times,"  {  ^'  Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Vtll      G 
by  Thomas  Wright,  in  1874.  ■  (1821)),  of  which  three  edidoos  weiv  ■ 

GILMAN,  Chindlfr  Bobbins,  an  American  phy-  '  the  ''  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  a  S 
sician,  born  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  Sept.  0,  18n2,  •  (1H52).     He  translated  the  aa         %m 
died  at  Middletown«  Coim.,  Sept.   20,   180.1.  ,  and  published  some   original   uv 
During  his  childhood   his  lather  removed  to    which  are  tbo  "History  of  a  Ka.«  w 
Philadelphia.     He  took  the  defrrec  of  M.  I),  in  >  and  a  poem  read  before  the  Phi  B 
1824  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and    society  of  Harvard  college.     In  Ch 
soon  afterward  removed  to  Xew  York,  where    took  a  prominent  part  in  pn 
the  whole  of  his  active  professional  life  was    perancc  cause,  as  well  as  the  iii%«cMa 
spent.     In  1840  he  was  appointed  professor  (»f     ture.    IL  CartBae,  an  American) 
()b>tetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil-    of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  ^       & 
dren  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur^^eons,  '  She  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  llowai^w  ] 
to  which  was  added  in  1851  the  subject  of     At  the  ago  of  16  she  wrote  a  poem 
medical  jurisprudence.     In  this  chair  Prof.  Gil-     **Jc]>hthflii'S  Rash  Vow/*  i      i  suoa 
man  continued  until  his  death,  althoujrh  for  the  '  other  on  '^  Jairus*s  Daugh  rl»*4 

last  year  or  twc»  he  was  incapacitated  by  fail-  ,  lished  in  the  "North  Amcr  ti 

in;;  health.     His  principal  publications  were:  ;  1819  she  married  the  Rev.  i      n 
a  translation,  j>repared  with  the  assistance  of  ,  removed  with  him  to  Cha«a«:SiwM      vj^ 
Dr.  Theodore  Tellkampf,  of  Hischoti'*8  mono-  ,  has  published  '*  Recoil  of  a  .^#v 

praph  *' On  the  IVriodical  I)iscliar;;e  of  the    land  Housekeeper/*  ^*K«n.-vuc< 
Ovum  "  (NeAv  York,  1847) ;  '*  On  the  Relations  ;  ern  Matron,"  ''Ruth  Rajmi      ,  «■ 
ot*  the  Medical  to  the  Lepd  Pn>fcssi< *n  '*  (1 850) ;  '  gross,"  *'  Poetry  of  TravdL      in 
and  an  edition  of  Heck's  "  Medical  Jurispru-    States,"  **  Verses  of  a  ] 
dence''  (Philadelphia,  isOo).  '  man's  Gift  Book,"  *'Or* 

<;IL.\IA^',  Joha  Taylor, an  American  statesman,     (1854),  "The  Sibyl,  or        »  ^ 
bnrn  in  Exoter,   X.  H.,  Dec.   UK   IToS,  iVwd    Poets "  (1854),  and  "  s  a— 

thore,  Sept.  1,  1S2><.     On  the  mornin^r  after    Mother  and  Daufrhter '  uoii). 
the  m.'ws  <»f  the  battle  of  lA'xin;rtnn  and  Con-    war  she  has  resided  in  C 
cord  reached    Kxotor,  he  niarchi-d    with    InO  j      GILMER.     L  AN.W.evi 
otlur  voiuntoers  to  Ciimhridjre,  Mass.,  where    Vinrfnia,  watered  by  1 
Jjc  MTVL-d  in  the  provincial  army.    Soon  after,  .  area,  613  sq.  m.;  pop.  -m 
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^-  27  were  oolnnd.     It.  has  a  rough  surface,  mnch  i  both  from  tlio  Malays  and  the  Papuans,  yet 


of  which  is  thickly  \vt)oded,  and  a  rich  soil, 
8uital)Io  tor  grain  an<l  ])astura}re.  TJiere  are 
several  salt  springs  and  iron  mines.  The  chief 
pro<luctinns  in  1870  w^ero  U,8.'io  bushels  of 
wheat,  ln«;,f);j(;  of  Indian  corn,  17,592  of  oats, 


possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each. 
The  grjvernment  of  tho  Netherlands  maintains 
an  iusignilicant  military  station  at  Dtxlingo,  a 
village  opi>o>ite  Ternate.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  Gilolo  art*  sage,  spices,  tortoise  shell, 


44,9*2'J  \h<.  of  butter,  and  l,r»36  tons  of  hay.  I  and  tropical  fruits. 

There  wc-re  1,114  horses,  1,295  milch  cows,  I  GILPIN,  a  N.  central  county  of  Colorado,  lying 
1,01)7  other  cattle,  r.jno  sheep,  and  8,9u7  '  chietly  in  the  foot  hills:  area,  about  150  Sij.  m.; 
swine.  Capital,  (Tlenville.  II.  A  N.  county  ■  pop.  in  1870,  5,490.  The  average  altitude  of 
of  Georgia,  drained  by  Coosawattee  and  other  .  the  county  is  about  9,(»M)  ft., but  tho  climate  is 
rivers;  ana,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1870,  mild.  The  surface  is  bri)ken  by  mountain 
6,644,  of  wlmni  117  were  colored.  Several  ranges.  The  valleys,  watered  by  small  streams, 
spurs  of  iho  IJIuo  liidge,  abounding  in  beautiful  ^  are  fertile.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  gold-mining 
scenery,  nnd  alternating  with  fertile  valleys,  ,  regions  in  the  world,  and  contains  more  than 
traverse  parts  of  tiie  county.  The  mineral  90  (luartz  mills.  In  187o  it  jjroduced  bullion 
products,  roniprising  gold,  marble,  and  iron,  are  to  the  value  of  about  |J2,000,000.  There  are 
valuable  and  abundant.  The  chief  productions  9  hotels,  C  churches,  5  schools  2  founderies,  2 
in  1S70  were  8,  in:}  lanhels  of  wheat,  10,417  smelting  works,  1  chlorine  reduction  establish- 
of  rye,  l»5l»,nO!)  of  Indian  corn,  12,333  of  oats,  '  nient,  and  2  newspapers.  The  chief  agricultu- 
13,540  of  sweet  pc^tatoes,  an<l  07,128  lbs.  of  .  ral  pro<luctions  in  1870  were  21,«»C5  bushels 
butter.     There  were  70 1  horses,  1,922  milch    of  p(»tatoo8and  172  tonsof  hay.    Capital,  Cen- 


cows,    3.:»i'>9   other   cattle,    0,461    sheep,   and 
10,701  swine.     Capital,  Ellijay. 

4;iL0U>,  or  llalmibfra,  an  island  of  tho  Indian 


tral  Citv. 

GILPIX,  Benard,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  bom 
in  Kentmire,  Westmoreland,  in  1517,  died  in 


nrohiiKlairo,  in  the  Molucca  group,  between  Houghton,  I>urham,  in  1583.  He  was  educa- 
Celel)es  and  Xew  (ruinea,  separated  from  the  ted  at  Oxford,  became  a  convert  to  Protes- 
fornier  by  the  Molucca  passage  and  from  the  timtism  after  a  disputation  with  Peter  Mar- 
latter  by  (iihilo  strait;  aren,  about  5,780  i^{.  tyr,  and  in  1552  was  made  vicar  of  Norton  in 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  27,0nn.  It  is  cro-^sed  by  the  diocese  of  Durham.  On  the  at'cession  of 
the  e«piat(»r,  and  lies  l»etwcen  lat.  2'  30'  X.  and  Mary  he  went  abroad  for  three  years.  On  his 
1"  S.,  and  Ion.  127'  and  129 '  E.  The  outline  return  his  uncle.  Dr.  Tuu<tall,  bishop  of  Dur- 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Celebes.  The  isl-  ham,  appointe<i  him  his  archdeacon,  and  gave 
and  con>^i^ts  of  four  peninsulas  radiating  from  him  the  living  of  Houghton,  <if  which  he  remain- 
a  centre  ••irn.rterl  in  about  lat.  0  '  4o'  N.  Of  these  ,  ed  rector  till  his  death,  declining  the  bishopric 
penin*'ula^  tw«»  trend  X.  and  S.  respectively,  j  of  (^irlisle,  which  was  olfered  to  him  by  Queen 
nlonL^  or  near  the  128th  meridian  ;  one  extends    EIizal>eth.      His  parish   and   the   neighlM>ring 


toward  the  N.  E. ;  and  the  fourth  stretches  to 
the  S,  E..  trrininatinir  in  Capo  Tabo,  the  most 
easterly  j.nint  of  the  island.      The  lentrth  of 


neglected  parishes,  which  he  reirularly  visit- 
ed, c<»rnpris<'d  a  wild  rugired  di-^trict  on  tlie  Scot- 
tish iKirder,  whose  inhabitant <<.  from  centuries 


Clilnlo  is  iieMrly  2")0  ni.     The  ranu'e  of  smaller  i  of  niarau<limr  warfare,  were  in  a  half  Sjiviure 

islanils  to  which  the  name  Moluc<'as  was  origi-  state.     He  went  fearh-^sly  am<»ng  them,  and  by 

nally  a])plied,  inchnling  Ternate,  Tidore,  Morty,  ■  his  preachimr  and  benevolence  aci|uire<l  L'roat 

Makian.  and  Hatchian.  skirts  tlie  Southerly  part  influence  over  them.      He  i»rea<'he<l  so  b(»ldly 

of  the  W.  (■c»a>,r.     (iilolo  is  of  volcanic  forma-  against  the  vices  <if  the  times,  and  es|K*cial- 

tion.     Kr-'ni  thj  sea  <'oast,  which  is  itself  <le-  .  ly  of  the  clergy,  that  complaints  were  ma<!o 

scribed  a-  in   many  parts   mountainous,  lofty  against  him  successively  to  the  bishop  of  Dur- 

niountaiiis  an-  vi>ii>Ie  in  the  interior,  some  of  ham  and  the  bishop  of  Lond4)n.     He  Imilt  and 

which  ai'r  <ii'u\  to  be    voleanoes.     According  endowed  a  grammar  S4*hool  in  his  parish  for  tho 

to  Wall.H'",  the  sur!a<"i'  seems  to  have  under-  instructi«»n  of  the  chihiren  of  the  poor,  and 

gone    cli;ini:«'<   nf    elevation    within   a   recent  rcLmlarly  educated  at  his  own  house  24  lads  of 

]u  ritxl  ;    mimI  the  upheaval  of  a  mountain   at  promiso  whom  he  ultimately  sent  to  the  uni- 

C»ani:ik«»n'«ra  in  the  northern  peninsula  is  re-  versity.     His  lite  has  been  written  by  Cfe<»rgo 

porteil  t"  hav.-  oeeurnd  in  1073.     Krinu'es  of  Carleton  (L<mdon,  1028),  and  by  William  Gilpin 

ci^ral  riM't  intrrt'en  with  navii'ation  alomrmany  (London.  1751). 

port  inn-  of  tlie  i*oa>t.     The  inhunl  rcirions  are        4il>\  or  Ooffi  (Fr.  (jruhrre,  juniper ».  an  al- 

l>iit  very -liL'htly  known:  they  a]>pe:ir  to  con-  <'ohulic    lii{Uor,   distilled    generally   from    rye 

si-»t  bnv.jy  ot' «l»\:itvd  tracts  of  forest.     The  anil  barley  and  thivi»red  with  junii>er.     It  was 

clove  trit-  is  iipli^tiioiH  to  the  island.     About  made  oriirinally  in  Holland,  whence  it  is  sonic- 

fonr  llt'iii^  oi"  tJM'  inliabitants  are  ruled  by  the  times  calle<l  "hollunils."  and  it  is  still  manu- 

sultan  of  Tiriiatr.    who^e  residen<'e    was  for-  factured  largely  at  Schiedam,  (iimda,  and  Am- 

inrrly  at   riie  t««wn  ot'  (iilolo,  on  the  W.  coa^t  sterdam.     In  the  distilleries  (»f  Schie^lam  two 

of  thf  rioitla-rn  ]m  niiHula.    The  Malay  element  parts  <»f  unnialted  Kitfa  rye  are  usetl  to  one 

pr.Ml..»ni!iat.  -,  I. lit  the  active  :ind  energetii-  in-  part  of  malted  big:;  or  barley.     This  is  mashetl 

liai'iran's  uf  tin-  nortlnrn  ponin«inla  behmg  to  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  fn>m  102"  to 

an   in<liL'«ii..ii<   race   called   Alfuros,  ditfering  108%  in  the  proportion  of  30  gaUons  to  every 
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1)  rnt.  of  nicnl.  Vt'hcn  llio  mapna  hae  been 
idiuIl-  unltiimi  Ii.v  alirriaj.'.  tlio  tun  iii  covorcd  to 
cunlitiu  llie  licut,  imd  ii  ia  luft  thus  for  two 
liuura.  It  is  ttu-n  titirnid  up  ujniiii,  tlie  traD«- 
liannt  s|H:nt  wmb  of  a  preceding  niai^liing  U 
udilLtl,  ond  afturwanl  cold  waU-r  enoutrh  tn  rc- 
diii'c  tlio  ttwiiierature  to  Ho'.  Flanilers  ycost 
is  intriMliiciil  next,  m  tliu  proportiun  iif  1  lb.  to 
vvery  ILM)  fmlloiia  of  tlio  mixture.  Fvmieuta- 
ti»u  Kiiuedily  skU  in,  and  tliv  atti-Duation  k 
coiiipleto  in  from  48  to  CU  hours.  A  part  of 
tbe  yeast  ia  uauullv  skimmed  olf  from  the  fer- 
meutinc  tuns,  tiv  wliii-h  thu  prodwtion  of  spirit 
is  obstriK'ted,  liut  tlio  ((ualltT  ot  the  lii|Qor  ia 
inipruvud  by  jircventing  its  impregnation  with 
yeasty  p.nrliel<.-a.  Tbu  wnsli  and  gruins  arc  then 
tronafern-d  to  the  still  niiil  converted  into  low 
wines,  into  every  UK)  (tiilluna  of  which  arc  put 
two  i)Ounds  of  juniper  berries  and  alioiit  a 
(luarter  of  a  iwund  of  suit.  Tlic  whole  in  then 
put  into  the  low-wine  still  and  the  spirit  drawn 
otf  by  a  well  refrulateil  hent.  Tbe  quantity 
of  spirit  Tarics  from  \H  ^l  21  gallons  to  the 

Siiarter  of  grain.  There  are  »n(i  distilleries  of 
lis  liquor  at  SeliieilnTi).  English  gin.  menu- 
fuetiired  larpily  in  London  nnd  other  places  in 
(ireat  lirituin.  is  miuli:  usually  from  the  impore 
nroduct^  of  the  distillntion  of  Scotch  and  Kni;;- 
lisli  whiskey,  reetilied  by  one  or  more  distilla- 
tions, and  tliivored  witli  various  subatances, 
each  OS  the  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  Juni{ier,  cori- 
ander Reedo,  eardamoms,  cnpMcum,  &e.  This 
gin  ia  the  etimtiion  nlcoliolio  drink  of  the  lower 
cln»!«s  in  England,  nnd  almoat  every  I^indon 
dealer  baa  his  private  reeeipt  for  increasing  its 
|inngeney  and  strength.  It  is  adoltcraieil  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  liijuor.  Piiro  gin 
contains,  according  to  Bronde.  OI'OO  parts  of 
alcohol  in  every  100  partii. 

CHiUEliV,  latn,  a  (iermnn  historian,  born 
in  Prague.  S<-pt.  fl,  1829.  lie  Ivcamc  in  1853 
professor  of  the  (ierman  language  and  litera- 
tnrc  at  the  Bohemian  (Ibrrreiiltfhnlr  in  Prague, 
nnd  in  18(12  of  Austrian  history  in  tlie  univer- 
sity of  llint  city  and  archivist  nf  Rtdicmia.  He 
has  published  nianv  historical  works,  including 
Jiu'fnl/  II.  find  »ri««  Znt  (3  vola..  Prague, 
18li2-'n»,  Men'imrntit  I/uteriit  liuhtmira  (4 
IMTts,  ]8fiV-'7).  mill  Gfuchiehte  da  Drtiuig- 
jdkrigrn  Krirgt  (I'ttlOl. 

VniliEt,  tlie  MTapetl  and  dried  rhizomn  of 
tinglhtr  oJHrimile,  a  plant  of  the  order  lingi- 
hrmef».  a  native  of  HindoAtfin,  iiut  eultivat'nd 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  Sierra 
I-eonc.  It  has  a  tulierous  root,  an  annual 
stem  S  or  3  ft.  high,  and  smooth,  lnneei>l:ite 
leHVOH.  5  or  6  in.  Iiiog.  Its  flowers  are  yell<iw- 
isli  and  emit  an  aromatic  odor.  Its  iiie<lieinnl 
virtnes  reside  in  Its  niot,  of  which  two  varie- 
lii-s  are  found  in  the  market,  the  black  and  the 
wliite  or  .Inniiiica  ginger.  The  ditlV-renee  is 
i-hielly  in  the  n-lentiou  or  removal  of  the  epi- 
dcmii*.  and  pi-rFiniis  a  sulisei[nent  bleaching 
pnicfss  appli\K]  to  till.'  tigliler  variety.  In  com- 
luerce  the  wlinle  gluL'er  is  called  race  ginger. 
A  pri'serve  is  m:i<le  by  boiling  the  young  and 
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tender  roots  in  sngar ;  Inrg«  qnutitia 
imported  from  Cbiiia.  Ginger  i*n^ 
cookingand  asn  medicine.  li^oAt*'jn 
and  characteristic,  it«  tAstA  spicy  and  i 
It  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  resins' 
constituents  of  less  importance,  anJ 


many  otHcinal  preparattoDs,  its  virt» 
usually  extracted  by  alcoliol ;  bnt  an 
may  bo  uaed.     The  popular  •roisttic 
sold  as  extract  of  Jamaica  trin^er  is  ■ 
trate<l  alcoholic  tincture,     tiincerii  a 
stimulant  and  carminative, 
eitlier  alone  or  in  comliioBUi 
the  alimentary  canal.     It  wiL  v<»ii  » 


acceptable  to  tha  st<Hnaeh,  and  may  b 
tageously  combined  with  tonic  powd 
many  cases  it  palliate*,  if  it  doe*  not  i 
distress  of  seoaickneM.     Th«  done  of  t 
der  is  10  grs.  or  more;  tlic  fluid  «iti 
tincture  are  the  best  form  for  adminift 
GIKCEO  (Saluibiria   adianlifaliax, 
tree  from  China  and  Japan,  beloDgiai 
yew  suborder  of  emi{ftT9,      So  tr«« 
pear  less  like  a  member  uf  tbe  pinefaa 
the  ginkgo:  it  is  a  rapid  prowcr,      tha 
trunk  clothed  with  a  lif^t  gra*  u 
ciduous  learea  are  altemate, 
weilge-ahaped,  with  the  bitMid  i 
or  cut  more  or  lesa  deeply,       «. 
lolled,  thick  and  leather?,  «■ 
dinal  i41>ii.  and  erf  a  light  vdlo*  e 

The  leave*  arc  ao  like  tboac  th  ■■ 
hair  ferns  that  it  ia  by  •        ealk^ 
hair  tree.    Tlie  staminaie  i 
arc  borne  upon  separata      a :         ■» 
in  slender  catkins  aboat  i}  li 

the  female  flower*  arc  ehber  Bb»       ' « 
cinstersat  theendsoftbehmM^K, 
flower,  which  cofutita  only  of  a  *< 
is  seated  in  a  small  evp-lik*  Aik ; 


GISGKO 

lize  nnci  rnvcrs  tlic  boao  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
ic-li  in  a  ^-lul'iilur  or  c)vat«  nut.  In  iti  nutivc 
ntrli.-^  tii<.'^nrik|.'uuttainaalar|ief>izL-;  Duntfe 
itioriH  liny  it)  It.  ill  circa nifen-nce  and  still 
iniii-' ;  a  .'[icciincn  in  thu  botanic  pinlfii  at 
1  Is  T'l  U.  Iii^ii.  It  in  HnpiKMCil  tlial  it  was 
'ixliii'i'i)    inlii   Eiinipc  fruni   Jiipan  liy  tlie 

li :  it  1VIIS  first  {iliinted  in  tliio  countrv  in 
4  1)v  Mr.  Ali-xiinclcr  Ilainillun,  who  lived 
r  l'hila'lL'l]ilii:i:  the  tri'os  aru  Btlil  staniling, 
ii^ii  the  (cniuntU  htiTo  been  converted  into 
unil  I'l'Tiitlcry ;  theru  are  aliio  some  tine 
rinii'jii  in  liciBton.  The  wood  is  of  a  ycl- 
iiili  ciiliir  without  anj  resinous  qiialitie*!.  iind 
rill  an  Iniiilier,  tlioii|ch  the  Chinese  coltivnte 
tret.'  ninitilyfor  its  nutfi,  which  are  edible 

insipid  ;  itieilicinol  rirtiies  are  attributr<l 
tliiriii.  and  they  are  considered  efloenlial, 
4tt;il  <ir  liiiik'd.  nt  entertHinments.  Though 
tri'i'  iviis  fur  many  yenrs  regarded  m  a  ureal 
ty  in  the  l'nitc<l  Htates,  it  i»  now  not  un- 
iiiion  iti  c-nltivation.  anil  is  used  in  the  orna- 
iCutiuQ  <if  lawns  and  pleasure  (n^nnds;  it 
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■^ipMiMii). 


shoiitil  !>c  jiliinted  where  the  peculiarity  of  its 
f[ilia::e  t-.m  be  readily  ob-erved.  By  freouently 
lieadiiii.'  biiik  tlie  branches,  it  can.  if  desired', 
be  ke[<l  ill  Ilii'  form  of  a  large  Imsh.  As  it  is 
■   'tlv  b;irdv  III  lli-ton.  it  will  probabk  en- 


it  ]>ai 


i>f  the 


It  is  ruisiil  from  noi'ds,  ciillings,  and  hi 
it  ha-  ni.I  friiil,-d  ti>  any  great  extent  in  this 
CLiiniry,  but  hn,-  done  wi  abundantly,  in  Europe, 
anil  t\ir  -ei'd<  are  imported  by  seed  dealers. 
Ciittiii:;-  iif  ihe  old  wood  or  of  the  partk  ri- 
pcn.d  ii.M-  w...id  take  riHit  readilv,  asdo  tavers. 
Tr.-eH  gnuvii  rr.iin  putliupi  and  layers  are  not 
!1  shapid  a*  thnie  obtained 


for  th,' 


'iii^'ko  i 
im.l  wi 


■of  the  Chines 
adi.pt.^'d  by  Linnn-ns  as 
.'  dewribed  it  in  1771  as 
r  James  Edwanl  Smith, 
!   "  uneuuth  and  barba- 


rous." in  ITSnnltcredit  to  .Sb^i'«Aurta,  in  honor 
of  K.  A.  Saliabary,  an  English  botanist ;  the 
siHKiUc  name  reei^niizes  tliu  rctemblaiiee  of 
the  leaves  to  the  fronds  of  orfianfum,  the  maid- 
en-hair fern.  Although  this  chanfce  of  name 
was  against  the  rules  of  scientifle  nomcnelaturo, 
and  strongly  protested  a^nst  at  the  time,  later 
botanists  have  generally  odoiited  it. 
•  (iLliCBlS,  a  N.  E.  CO.  of  UakoW  territory, 
recently  fumied,  and  not  inclnded  in  the  cen- 
■us  of  IHiO;  area,  about  1,460  sq.  m.  Dakota 
or  James  river  riites  here,  and  Cheyenne  river 
tlowH  thrODgh  the  N.  part. 

GIlfCrENB,  PItrrr  LmI^  a  French  historian, 
bom  in  Kennes,  April  S5,  11*8,  died  in  Paria, 
Nov.  16,  1816.  lie  went  to  Paris  in  1773, 
licing  then  acquainted  with  claasical,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  literature,  and  musio.  lie 
had  written  before  lea^nng  Kennes  a  poem  en- 
titled La  coj\ftnion  d«  Zulmi.  lie  showed 
it  to  many  of  his  friends,  copies  were  taken, 
and  in  17T7  it  was  published  without  his  con- 
sent and  itistigured  by  innumerable  ernira. 
Several  persons  claimed  the  authorsliip,  and 


eral  other  poems.  In  lT7r>  Ihe  celebrated  com- 
poser I'iccini  arrived  in  Paris,  and  soon  after 
a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  his  ad- 
mirers and  those  of  Glnclc,  in  wbirh  Glngue- 
ne  was  the  most  efTective  supjMrter  of  Pic- 
cini's  cause.  About  1780  ho  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  olhce  of  the  minister  of  finance. 
The  moderation  of  his  views  brought  ujion 
him  the  hostility  of  the  revolutionists,  and  in 
17U3  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  only  re- 
leit''ed  on  tlie  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  lie 
was  soon  aftur  appointed  a  memlier  of  the 
eieeutive  commiasion  of  pubMc  instruetlon.  and 
wa'  dirt.'1'tor  general  of  that  branch  of  ihe  ad- 
ministration from  1T9B  to  171)7.  In  17!<-1,  in 
eouipany  with  Chamfort.  be  eommenced  Iho 
I/ifiiilr  philatophigut  lilltrnire  ri  im/iliyie. 
At'lrr  the  aliolition  of  the  republican  calendar 
the  title  was  change*!  to  Ilrruf,  and  he  con- 
tinned  to  write  for  it  till  XMI,  when  it  was 
mei^ced  in  the  ilnrvrr  tie  Franre.  In  1798  he 
went  to  Turin  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  but 
reiuaine<l  only  seven  mimths.  In  ITIIU  he  was 
chiMen  a  member  of  the  tribunate.  Ilia  course 
there,  especially  his  opposition  to  special  tri- 
bunals, excited  Ihe  anger  of  Itonaparte,  and 
he  was  removed  from  the  office  in  IXitS.  In 
IHOa-'a  and  IWiS-'tt  ho  delivered  Kvtures  on 
Italian  literature  at  the  athenienm  of  Paris, 
which  attracted  crowded  andience^  inclndins 
a  Urge  numUT  of  Ihe  most  distinguished  lit- 
erary men  of  France.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  establishml  to  continue  tlie 
lli-tii'iTf  HtlfTiuTf  i/f  III  /■'ninef.  of  which  13- 
volumes  had  lieen  cnmidele*!  by  the  liene«lic- 
tincs;  to  tlu-  siiccecillni.'  volumes  he  eoiitrih- 
uted  many  nrticleit.  mostly  OD  the  lives  and  pro- 
ductions of  Ihe  tniubadoars.  He  also  wrote 
nineh  for  the  JH'Mjmjihif  unirfrtrllt  and  the 
JioHiltHr.     Itut  his  great  work  ia  the  /fw- 
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in  Amorira/'  **  First  Snow,"  *'  Winter  in  Ver-  '  The  ruined  etlifices,  broken  pottery,  tad  trtm 
nhmt,"  ami '^Bernt'sc' Alps  l)y  Sunrise/*  Since  of  irrijratin^  canals  found  aloni:  th'u  nvri. 
Ib7<)  lie  has  HvimI  in  rrance.'  show  timt  its  fumior   iiofinlatiijn  wa^  mc£ 

GIGOtX,  Jean  Fmnfols,  a  Frcnrh  painter,  br)rn  hir^er  than  at  present.  One  of  these  »tnirtsm 
in  Hesanvon  in  IHuii.  He  is  saitl  to  have  been  is  tlirce  stories  high  and  in  (rcMid  prewniitc 
originally  a  hlacksinith,  and  t>e('aiue  famous  in  '  Tiie  others  are  in  a  ruined  state,  and  prr««9i 
]A'.\r)  I)y'his  '*I)eath  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci/'  little  more  than  dilapidate*!  wali*,  ivmx. 
In  18r>()  he  exliihited  ^*The  Dead  C-hrist "  and    mounds,  ^c,  of  crumbling;;   adol»e.  i^f  vaicfi 


erable  population,  as  is  evident  from  the 
of  cultivation  and  the  mins  wbicb  nrmaia. 


GILBERT,  Sir  Hnj^krf  y,  an  EnslL^h  nai 
tor,  half  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ral«ri;rh.  l^njs 
Dartmouth  in  1539,  lost  at  sea  atiout  th«  tai 


^'The  Death  of  Cleopatra, ^^  and  in  1852  ''Ga-  the  buildinjrs  were  constructed.     (S««  Ca*u 

lateiu**  which  ho  has  also  en;;ravcd.     One  of  (iKxVNdes.)     AInmU  200  m.  froui  tbc  L\ik»r»c». 

his  largest  works,  executed  for  the  council  of  in  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  valirv.  s 

state  and  representing ''  Cliarlema^ne  dictating  the  reservation  of  the  Maricopa  anil  Want  Is- 

his  Capitularies,*^  was  burned  in  1H71.  dians.     It  is  intersected  in  all  dirtrtiont  hy  v- 

GIJ03[,  a  seaport  of  A«turias  Spain,  on  the  ri^atinp  canals,  and  produces  abundant  irrf» 
bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  province  and  15  m.  N.  ;  Further  £.,  ainonjic  tbe  niountainj^  arte  nuav 
X.  E.  of  the  city  of  Oviedo;  pop.  about  10,5oO.  "  luxuriant  valleys  where  once  exi?^t«d  a 
It  is  built  on  a  low  headland,  surmounted  by 
a  hill.  Some  ancient  walls  surround  the  up- 
per or  old  town,  and  a  fortress  and  batteries 
guard  the  new  town,  wliicli  reaches  down  to 
the  shore.     The  former  An^ustinian  convent  is 

used  as  a  cigar  manufactory,  employing  1,400  '  of  15H3.     Ho  was  educated  at  Eton  and  (A- 

])ersons.     There  are  a<-tivc  fisheries,  and  some  ford,  followed  the  military  profe!«i«in.  and  tm 

coasting  trade.     The  harbor  is  safe,  though  not  knighted  in  1570  for  bis  service*  in  IrclaDi 

ea'^ily  .'u'cessible.     The  first  quay  was  built  here  Heing    interested   in   geofrraphical  discuTtfv. 

under  Charles  V.  in  irM2-*4,  and  a  new  one  was  both  from  love  of  fame  and  of  adventure  W 

constructed  in  ITtiS.    Tlie  Spanish  armada  was  sailed  in  1583  with  ^\'e  ve<«se]s  and  260 BA 

repaired   here  in  15S}^.      In   IHlo  the    town  prepared  to  take  possession  of  tbe  nortbfli 

was  sacked  and  its  sliipping  <lestroyed  by  the  parts  of  America^  and   founded  a  coli«j  ii 
French,  under  Bonnet.                                         I  Newfoundland,  which,  however,  did  not  piwi 

GILA,  a  river  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  penuanent.     On  the  return  bis  vessrL  a  eai* 
the  principal  tributarv  of  the  Colorado  river    10  tons  luinlen,  foundered,  and  all  ficriihsA 

of  the  West.      It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre  lie  publisheil  a  book  in  1576,  **' A  I>iac«mif 
mountains  in  Socorro  co.,  New  Mexico,  flows    a  Discovery  for  a  new  Passaire  to  Calk^,~lt 

S.  W.  to  near  the  Ariz(»na  boundary,  where  it  prove  the  iK>ssibilitT  of  a  X.  W. 


bends  S.  ami  then  pursues  a  general  W.  eour^e        GILBEKT,  Sir  Jstay  an  En^ish  painier.  b«l 

exhibited  in  1836  a  valcr« 


tlintngh  that  territory  to  its  junction  with  the  in  1817.     He 

Colorado,  about  iso  m.  above  its  mouth.      Its  drawing,  '*The  Arrest  of  Li»rd 

sources  are  about  5jmmi  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  the  Suffolk  street  gallery,  and  an  oil  _ 

])rincipal  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the  the  royal  academy.     In  1839  he  first  e: 

Hio  Nutroso,  Trieto,  Honito,  San  Carlos,  Salt  in  the  British  institution,  where  he  has 

river  or  Kio  Salatlo,  and  Atrua  Fria  creek ;  from  represented  almost  every  year  sinee.     He  hm 

the  south  the  Kio  San  Domingo  and  San  Pedro,  made  many  illustrations  for  hooka  and 

The  Santa  Cruz  river,  after  a  course  of  nearly  rial  newspapers,  especially  for  ike  Britirii 

loo  ni.,  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desi^rt,  and  sics.  concluaingr  with  an  edition  of  ShakeiMML 

Seldom  discharges  its  waters  into  the  ((ila.   For  and  for  tlie  *' Illustrated  London  Nevi^      h 

more  than  half  its  entire  length,  which  is  nearly  1852  ho  was  elected  an  asaqpiatc,  in  ISB  a 

Hi  Mi  ni.,  the  Gila  passes  through  mountains,  and  member,  and  in  1871  (when  he  vas  ^Hg*»«*^ 

in  some  places  is  unapproachable,  being  buried  president  of  the  society  of  paintera  in  vtfv 

between  wails  of  perpendi<M]Iar  rock   nearly  colors.    lie  is  an  associate  of  the  royal  acai^ 

1,000  fit.  hitrli.     It  omer^'os  from  the  mountains  my,  and  honorary  president  of  tbe  LiTcrpoali^ 

in  Ion.  Ill"  25'  \V.,  after  which  its  course  is  ciety  of  water-color  painters.    Ois  best  ksMra 

through  an  open  and  comparatively  level  conn-  oil  paintings  are  '^Don  Qaizote  flsinof  aiiiw 

try  to  its  termination.      In  the  last  3<KJ  m.  it  to  Sanoho  Panza,**  and   other  suljscli  Asa 

ha-i  an  average  fall  of  5  tit.  per  mile,  and  av-  Cervantes;  *'The  Education  of  Gil  BIm;*  **! 

era^^."4  00  ft.  in  width,  3  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  ve-  Scene  from  Tristram  Shandy;**  "Othfflo  b»> 

locity  2  III.  an  hour.     In  the  lower  portion  the  fore  the  Senate;**   ''The  Morder  of  IVoaM 

vmUcv  is  from  1  to  3  m.  wide;  about  I'lO  m.  u  Hecket;'*  ''The  Plays  of  frihiVf nimra^  • 

from  it<  moutli  there  is  a  consitjerable  bend  to  tableau  introducing  tbe  raineipal  diaraclHiii 

the  nortli,  where  the  valley  for  2.*)  m.  is  from  T)  each  play ;  ''  Charge  of  CaTaliers  at  Smtkfz* 

to  lo  ni.  wide.     The  valley  is  in  many  places  '*A  lirawing-nxim  at  ftt  James's;**  **AB^ 
covere<l  witli  mex<iuiteand  cott(mwood. luidon  '  ment   of   Koyalist    Cavalry;**    ^  fTabiai  ii 

it-t  maruin  with  the  willow.     Several  varieties  Teniers;**  *' The  Studio  of  Renbraadt :****Vil- 

of  cactus,  including  the  pit ahay a  (r^rr>/ii /;//;///'-  soy  and  Buckingham;'*   **A  rouiMcaiini  rf 

Uuji),  ixrow  on  the  t;ible  land  near  the  river.  Clergy;"  and '*  The  Entry  of  Joan  cCJkic 

but  never  in  the  alluvial  lands  in  its  vallev.  Orleans." 
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GILBERTIXES,  an  English  religions  order,  so 
CiilK'd  from  tlie  tniuuler,  St.  (rilbort  of  Sem- 
prinjihain (born in l(»sa, died VehA,  1 189).  They 
were  also  called  the  '*  Order  of  Sempringham." 
Gilbert,  who  was  by  birth  lord  of  Sempring- 
hain  and  Tirinirton^  hud  become  as  a  priest  pas- 
tor of  botli  places.  lie  first  built  a  convent 
near  the  church  c)f  St.  Andrew  for  seven  poor 
maidens,  which  became  so  tiourishing  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  establish  several  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Having  in  vain 
en<h»av()red  to  unite  these  houses  to  the  order 
of  Citeaux,  (iilbert  built  a  monastery  of  canons 
regular  near  each  <^onvent,  gave  to  the  canons 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  to  tlie  nuns  that  of 
St.  Jk'ncdict.  and  placed  the  lay  brethren  who 
served  thoni  under  the  nde  of  Citeaux.  This 
onler  with  its  constitutions  was  approved  by 
Eugcnius  11 1.,  and  confirmed  by  his  successors. 
It  numbered  at  the  founder's  death  13  double 
convents,  besides  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
asylums  for  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor, 
with  Hoo  monks  an<l  uj)ward  of  1,200  nuns. 
The  (J libertines  were  confined  to  England. 
Somj)rin;rijam  atlorded  an  a-iylum  to  Thomas  d 
JU'cket  during  his  (piarrel  with  Henry  II.  At 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  under  Henry 
VIII.  tlie  order  possessed  21  houses  and  11 
double  convents.  The  Gilbertino  nde  is  given 
in  fiill  by  Ilolstenius.  See  also  Hurter,  Oe- 
srhichte  dts  Papstes  Innoctm  III.  und  seiner 
Zi'it*jenoH,s(n. 

GILBERT  ISLANDS,  or  KlnicsDiill  Gr«ip,  a  clus- 
ter of  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  on  both  sides 
<»f  tbe  ecjuator,  between  Ion.  172''  and  174^ 
IW  E. ;  p«»p.  estiiuate<l  at  0(),(M")0.  The  largest 
are  Taputeouea  or  Drummond,  and  Tarawa 
or  Cook  islands,  the  former  30  m.  long  by 
nbout  ^  or  \  m.  wide,  and  the  hitter  20  m.  long. 
Almost  the  only  cultivated  pnMlucts  are  the 
cocoanut  an<l  p.mdanus,  which  form  the  sta- 
ples of  fiMnl.  and  a  species  of  taro  {urum  cordi- 
Joliumh  hlLchly  prized  by  the  natives.  The 
brea<ltVuit  i«*  found  on  the  northern,  though 
not  on  the  soutln'rn  islan<ls.  The  climate  is 
equable,  and  thougli  warm  is  not  very  oppres- 
sive. Tbe  inhabitants  resemble  the  Malays. 
The  f>e«»|>le  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
cliief'^,  laudliolders,  and  slaves.  There  is  no 
general  authority  recognized  throughout  the 
group,  but  there  are  several  kings,  one  of 
whom  rules  over  three  of  the  islands,  while 
others  are  scarcelv  respected  in  an  v.  In  some 
places  the  ^rovernmeut  is  administered  by  pub- 
lic assemblies.  Tlie  islanders  are  fond  of  war 
and  i)rone  to  suicide,  but  they  are  kind  to 
tlioir  childrt'H,  irenerous,  h(»spitable,  and  more 
cM)nsi<lerate  of  wninen  than  is  usual  among 
savaiTts.  They  are  said  to  cat  liuman  tiesh 
occasionnlly,  hut  are  not  habitual  cannibals. 
Their  clothing  i«*  made  t>f  the  leaves  of  the 
pandanu" :  tlieir  houses  and  canoes,  though 
con^itrncted  of  rude  materials,  are  superior  in 
size,  sirenirrh.  and  eleirance  to  any  others  in 
the  Tacitic.  Tlie  inlands  have  several  good 
harbors,  hut  are  seldom  visited  by  vessels. 


GILBOA,  a  mountain  in  Palestine,  between 
tlic  river  Jordan  and  the  ]>lain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  The  name  Gilboa  signifies  a  bub- 
bling fountain,  and  was  probably  taken  from 
a  large  fountain  at  the  northern  base,  called 
in  Scripture  the  well  of  Harod,  or  the  fountain 
of  Jezreel.  The  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
the  village  on  the  mountain,  called  now  Jelbun, 
and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  Gelbus.  The  foim- 
tain  is  now  known  as  Ain  Jalud.  The  moun- 
tain rises  not  more  than  600  ft.  above  the  plain, 
but  extends  £.  and  W.  about  10  m.  Its  sides 
are  white  and  barren.  Near  the  fountain  of 
Jezreel  was  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  and 
at  this  place  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
battle;  while  the  Philistines  pitched  at  Shunem 
(now  Solam),  8  or  10  m.  north,  npon  the  o)>- 
posite  rising  ground.  The  battle  was  fought, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  in  the 
year  1055  B.  C. 

GILDA8,  sarnamed  ''the  Wise,"  a  British 
historian,  lM>rn,  according  to  some  authorities, 
in  403,  according  to  others  in  511,  died  in  570 
or  500.  He  was  the  son  of  Caw,  a  British 
prince  who  emigrated  to  Wales  to  avoid  sub- 
jection to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Welsh 
banl  Aneurin  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  the 
same  person  or  his  brother.  (See  Aneirin.) 
His  only  complete  work  e.xtant  is  a  short  I>atin 
composition  on  British  history,  entitled  Dt: 
Ciilnmitnte^  Excidio  et  Conquestu  Bntafinitr, 
in  which  he  mourns  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, and  inveighs  against  the  British  kings  and 
clergy.  It  was  first  ])ublishe<l  by  Polydore 
Vergil  in  1525,  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 
The  best  edition  is  bv  Stevensim,  under  the 
care  of  the  English  historical  society  (London, 
1H38).  Translations  have  l)een  publishtMl  by 
Habington  (1038),  and  by  Dr.  Giles  in  **  Bohn's 
Anti<)uarian  Library"  (1848).  It  is  said  by 
Wright  that  there  is  no  independent  authority 
for  the  existence  of  Gildas.  or  for  the  historical 
truth  of  the  wr)rk  attributed  to  him,  which  he 
regards  as  a  forgery  of  the  7th  century. 

GILDEXEISTER,  Otta,  a  German  writer,  bom 
in  Bremen,  March  13,  1H23.  Ho  studied  at 
the  university  of  Bonn,  and  became  in  1845 
cimnected  with  and  in  1850  etlitor-in-chief  of 
the  Weserzeitutiff.  In  1852  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Bremen  senate,  in  1H57  sena- 
tor, in  180«J  representative  in  the  diet  oi  the 
North  German  confederal i<»n,  and  in  October, 
1871,  burgomaster.  He  has  translated  into 
German  the  com)>lete  works  of  Byron  M»  vols., 
Berlin,  lHr>4),  an<l  many  ] days  of  Shakes|)oare 
for  Bodenstedt*s  complete  edition  ;  and  his 
Version  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  published 
in  1^71. 

GILDING*  the  covering  of  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  with  a  thin  coating  of  irold.  This 
method  of  economizing  the  precious  metal, 
and  imparting  to  soli4l  b<Mlies  the  appearance 
of  being  wholly  com|K»sed  of  it,  was  practisi.Hl 
at  very  remote  iH'rit>ds.  The  sacretl  lK>oks  al- 
lude to  it;  in  Exod.  xxvi.  20  tlure  is  a  com- 
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<liar;:inir  hoth  of  tliose  pliilosoplierH  with  tin-  '  havinp  proposed  the  qae»tion.  -  VLxit- 
dciu-ics  to  pantheism;    Del  buono  (1843),  in     Iroc  ^owrnmcuts  is   the   Le*l  for 
wliiili  ho  applies  hitf  phih)Sophical  system  to    answered,  **T!jc  republicaa."  ini 
ethics;  A}tologia  iftl  libra  intitolato  II  Gtsuita  '  which  obtained  the  prize.     Ue  wummt 
nto,hrno  (i'urisand  Brussels,  1848);  and  Ope-    1y  appointed  historiographer  of  UurKitt. 
r*ttf'  poUtlehe  (2  vols.,  Lugano,  1851).     A  uni-  '  liberal  views  caused  him  « temper 
form  edition  of  his  earlier  works  was  published    ment  in  1709.     Having   lost  i 
at  I>nissels  (U  vols.,  1843-'5).   The  edition  of  his  '  hist<)rio^n^]>her  by  a  treatise  od  ui»urc« 
]>nstliumous  works,  edited  by  (r.  Massari  (Paris  '  and  been  removed  from  the  bnttitl  of  «■ 
an<l  Turin,  1850),  has  never  been  completed.      '  on  account  of  articles  criticisiDf  th«  i 

GIOCONDO,  or  JocBBdos,  Fra  GlavanBl,  an  Ital-  '  ment  of  public  ati'airs^  he  revenged 
ian  architect,  born  in  Verona  about  1450,  died  ;  a  sarcastic  article  entitled  II  poten      n 
in  Itomo  about   1530.     He  was  a  Dominican  '  consequence  of  which  he  was  obi      <■• 
friar,  studied  archajoh)gy  in  Kome,  and  collect-    Italy.     lie  wan  recalled  after  si        /etp 
e<l  in  that  city  upward  of  2,0(K)  ancient  inscrip-    intrusted  with  the  elaboration  Cu  uic  i 
ti<»ns,  which  ho  presented  to  Lorenzo  de*  Me-    of  tlic  kinj^om  nf  Italy.     Suspected 
dici.     lie  desired  tho  fortifications  of  Trcviso,    cipation  in  the  liberal  movementi 
saved  the  lagoons  of  Venice  from  inundation    was  arrested  by  the  Austrian  gorerano 
by  diverting  the  waters  to  the  sea  near  Chio<r-    set  free  after  eight  months^  imprisooi 
gia,  and  in  141*4-'8  was  architect  to  tho  empe-  ,  was  a  disci]de  of  Bentham  and  Locke 
ror  Maximilian  at  Verona,  where  he  built  the    numerous  works  on  political  econ 
palat'O  of  the  council  and  tho  clmrch  of  Sta.    the  best  in  the  Italian  language. 
Maria  della  Scale.     In  1500-7  he  was  em-        GIORDiXO,  Laca,  an  Italian  paiatcr. 
]iIi)yod  by  Louis  XII.  in  building  tho  bridges    Naples  in  1032,  died  there,  Jan.  12.  ITW 
(.<«incc  restored)  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  the  IIo-    studied  at  tirst  under  Ribera*  and 
td  Dieu.     He  atterward  constructed  in  Ven-    went  to  Kome  and  studied  i      cr  . 
iie  a  groat  warehou.so  on  tho  rialto,  known    Cortona.    He  painted  with  mic«j  i 

as  the  Fondaco  dc^  Tedeschi,  for  which  Titian    ity ;  which  circumstance,  as  w      •» 
and    Giorgiono    made    decorations;    but  the  j  nanio  of  Fa  Presto,  waa  perhh|f9  < 
greater  jiart  of  it  being  destroyed  by  lire  in  j  avarice  of  his  father,  an  inferior 
1514,  ho  left  Venice  because  tlio  authonties,     Lnca^s  youth  sold  his  works  at  ■  i 
instead  of  permitting  him  to  rebuild  it  in  stone,  j  and  was  continuallj  urinng  him        « 
ordered  ant>ther  structure  of  wood  by  an  in-    words,  Lvca^  ja  presto  {^^  Ln  a«h 

fcrior  architect.    Bramanto  dying  in  the  same  |  He  vi^ted  Panna,  Venice,  Bm<  saa 

year,  (iiocondo  was  appointed  by  the  po])e  to    ence,  leaving  everywhere  prxx      ••  ol 
succeed  him  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  an<l    ent  and  facility.    Invited  to  ilb%i 

hiborod  on  that  grand  ediHco  simultaneously    II.,  ho  remained  in  Spain  a 
with  Raphael.     IIo  instmctetl  Scaliger  in  Latin    and  executed  an  immense  ni  m 

and  (treek,  and  was  proticient  in  philosophy,     in  the  Escurial,  and  in  the  Cuui^ncs  -H 
theology,  and  classical  literature.     Having  Wn    aces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  &c.     Tlie 
the  tirst  to  ])repare  a  design  of  Julius  Ciesjir's    which  he  imitated  the  manner  of  o 
bridge  across  the  Khine,  he  wrote  notes  on  the    gained  him  the  title  of  the  Prot      %m 
hitter's  ''Commentaries,"  which  were  issued    Among  the  most  admired  of 
in  1517  by  Aldus  Manntius  the  elder,  who  also    works  arc  the  "Triumph  of  the  ^ 
published   (1508-'14)    Pliny's  correspondence    tant ''  in  the  Escurial,  the  **\ 
with  Tn^an,  which  Giocondo  had  discovered    Child  Jesus"  in  the  Pitti  palat-v 
while  in  Paris.  ,'  and  tlio  '*  Judgment  of  Pana^*  »* 

GIOJA,  or  (;iida  dal  Csllf,  a  town  of  Italy,  in        G10E€iOKE  (Giorgio  «a— l 

the  province  of  Hari,  situated  on  the  crest  of  the    tho  founders  of  the  Venetian  scbor' 
K.  branch  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  road  from    ists,   bom  at  Castelfranoo,  near 
Hari  to  Taranto,  IH  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Altamura;     1477,  died  of  the  plague  in  1511-         i 
])op.  in  isfVj,  17.0or>.     It  derives  great  pros-    Gii»rgionc,  accordinit  to  Laiud.  ■ 

perity  from  tho  rich  local  products  of  cereals    grandeur  conferred  up       ]         i 
and  oil.     The  outskirts  were  in  former  times    less  of  mind  than  of  fo  a« 

covi-retl  with  woimIs,  which  the  emperor  Fred-    in  the  school  of  the  P —  « 

erick  II.  enclosed  for  a  ]>ark. — There  is  also  a    Titian  was  one  of  hia  f  mm 

town  of  (iioja  on  tho  W.  coast  of  Calabria,    h)wing  the  bent  of  1      i        wii  bv 
which  ;:ivos  its  name  to  a  gulf.  ■  from  their  stiff  and  o  ^ 

<ilOJA,  llivls.    See  Compass,  vol.  v.,  p.  186.  ,  formed  a  style  of  his  v« 

(^lOJA,  3iflrhlorrr,  an  Italian  political  econ-    boldness  of  outline,  graob  i 
oiui-t,  born  in  Tiacenza,  Se]»t.  2o,  17(i7,  died    the  countenances  as  weU 
in  Milan.  .Ian.  2,  \x2iK     He  studied  in  his  na-    figures,  well  irradnated  i 
t!vc*  rity  lit  tiie  <'o]1cge  Alberoiii,  and  received     etlective  chiaroscnro.      j 
ht-ly  onlrrs.     Ho  lived  in  retirement  till  the    proliablv  ac4|uired  hy  stk 
<  lijiriL'!  -i  t:nisc<l  in  Italy  by  the  virtories  of  Xa-    Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ; 
pMu-nn.     The  institute  of  the  Cisalpine  republic    the  stylo  of  Corr^i^piw 
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of  any  otlior  Italian  j)aintor.  (Jior^one'3  works 
in  iVi'SCM),  of  whicli  he  exocuU'd  iimny  on  the 
fnynih's  of  Venutiun  pahiccs,  are  ahimst  en- 
tirely obhterate<l,  hut  his  portraits  in  oil,  among 
the  most  admirable  ever  {tainted,  and  remark- 
able tor  the  warmth  of  their  o<»h)rinji,  ]»articu- 
larly  in  tlie  tlesh  tints,  ns  well  as  tlieir  grace 
ami  animated  expression,  are  in  goo<l  preserva- 
tion, althoii^rh  they  are  not  numerous.  Of  his 
historical  paintinjxs,  the  "  Moses  res<*ue<l  from 
the  Nile,''  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  is 
esteemed  his  rhrf  J^wurre. 

GIOTTO,  called  also  (J iotto  di  Bondoxe  from 
his  father,  and  l»y  some  A. vi  11  roc  1  otto,  the  rejren- 
erator  of  Italian  art,  l)orn  at  Vespignano,  near 
Florence,  in  127<5,  died  in  the  latter  place  about 
1337.  Tradition  rehites  that  the  painter  Cima- 
hue  discovered  him,  a  shepherd  l)oy  in  the  val- 
ley of  Vespijjnano,  in  the  act  of  drawing  upon 
a  smooth  piece  of  slate  the  figure  of  a  sheep 
grazing  near  him,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
genius  which  the  work  evinced  that  he  took 
him  into  his  own  house  in  Fl<>rence  and  taught 
him  his  art.  (iiotto  speedily  excelled  his  mas- 
ter, w!»o  undoubte<lly  at  the  close  of  his  life 
conformed  his  stylo  to  that  of  his  pujiil.  Art 
was  then  feebly  stnigglinjr  to  free  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  the  Hvzaniinestvle.  C'imabue 
and  iMiccio  di  Siena  had  indeed  attempted  to 
improve  (►n  existing  nnxiels.  but  (tiotto  reject- 
ed them  altogether.  The  symbolie  represen- 
tation of  a  sul»ject,  according  to  conventional 
rules  had  hitliirto  ]»een  the  liighest  aim  of  the 
artist,  (iiotto  first  gave  life  to  art  by  making  his 
works  truly  refiect  nature.  From  the  remote- 
ness of  the  epoch  in  wliich  he  painted,  it  is  n<»t 
surprising  that  many  of  his  works  have  perish- 
ed ;  but  from  the  s]>ecimens  that  remain  and 
the  traditions  of  those  that  are  lost  it  is  easv  to 
account  for  his  intluence  over  central  Italv, 
from  Padua  to  Naples.  Social  and  iH)litical 
revolutions  tlie  (juality  of  the  materials  used, 
the  elfects  of  climate,  and  the  vandalism  of  his 
own  aixi  of  later  times,  have  <lestroyed  or 
liopele^sly  injured  his  ciioi<*est  works.  Some 
of  them  have  been  wliitewashe<l  over,  among 
them  hJN  portraits  nf  I>ante  and  other  eminent 
citizA-ns  of  FI«»rence,  one  of  his  earliest  works 
painted  <>n  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  Po- 
desta,  now  tiic  liar^'cllo  or  prison  in  Florence, 
which  Mr.  Richard  II.  Wilde  and  Mr.  Hezzi 
broiiL'lit  to  liirht   in  1.^4o.     These  are  said  hv 

• 

^'a•iari  to  be  the  tiist  suci*essful  attempts  at  por- 
traiture. The  record  of  (iiotto's  life  is  not  verv 
clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  the  death  of 
('ini:ibue  ii;**  reputation  was  such  that  Pope 
IJonil'iM'c  VIII.  summoned  him  to  Ucane,  where 
he  «b'-;iL'ne(l  lii>:  tjunoUN  mosaic  of  the  XarhuUn^ 
representing  the  disciples  at  sea  in  a  tempe>t 
and  Cliri-t  laixing  Peti*r  from  the  waves.  It 
is  n«iw  in  St.  Peter's,  but  lre«|Uent  restorations 
have  jeti  little  nt'  the  <»riginal  work  l)esides  the 
coiiij'">itiun.  We  next  hear  of  him  at  Padua. 
where  ;iltMiit  l.'inri  he  executed  in  the  <diapel 
<U'  the  Madonna  delT  .\rena  his  42  paintings 
representing  the  life  of  the  Virgin,     lie  here 


met  his  friend  Dante,  then  exiled  from  Flor- 
ence, to  whose  induence  the  allegorical  ten- 
<iency  which  these  and  many  of  his  subsequent 
works  exhibit  is  jnstly  ascribed.  An  instance 
of  this  is  ationled  in  the  mtgestic  figures  of 
Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  rejjresenting 
the  three  vows  of  the  order  of  8t.  Francis,  over 
whose  tomb  they  are  painted  in  the  famous 
abbey  church  of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Assist, 
the  repository  of  so  many  curious  specimens  of 
old  Italian  art.  Robert  of  Naples  entertaineil 
him  honorably  at  his  court,  where  lie  painted 
the  sacraments  for  the  Incoronata;  and  he  h 
even  said  to  have  followed  Clement  V.  to  Avi- 
gnon, and  to  have  painted  there  and  elsewhere 
in  France.  The  wonder  and  enthusiasm  which 
his  works  excite<l  are  perhaps  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  Italian  art.  A  contemi>o- 
rary  writer  naively  illustrates  the  feeling  of  the 
time  by  expressing  his  surf>rise  that  in  (iiotto's 
pictures  '*  the  personages  who  are  in  grief  look 
melancholv,  and  those  who  are  iovous  hnik 
gay.''  Boccaccio  says  that  "  through  Giotto 
that  art  was  restored  to  light  which  had  been 
for  many  centuries  buried."  (iiotto  excelled 
also  in  s<*ulpture  and  architecture.  The  famous 
Campanile  of  Florence,  erected  in  1334,  was 
from  his  designs.  1 1  is  school  fiouri.shed  for 
u|)ward  of  a  century  atKT  his  death. 

GIOVIO,  Pt«la  (PAixi'H  Jovirs),  an  Italian 
Latin  historian,  born  in  Como,  April  li»,  14H3, 
died  in  Florence,  Dec.  11,  1552.  lie  studied  at 
Pavia,  abandoned  medical  for  historical  inqui- 
ries, was  prote<*te<l  by  Po|>e8  Leo  X.  and  Clem- 
ent VII.,  by  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  wield- 
ed a  venal  ]>en,  was  loaded  with  houors  and 
favors,  and  having  lost  all  that  he  |>ossesseil 
when  in  1527  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  army 
of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  was  rewarded 
with  the  bish<»pric  of  Xocera.  His  most  n!i|H>r- 
tant  work  is  a  "  History  of  his  own  Time*'  in 
V)  books,  C  of  wliich  are  wanting.  His  ve- 
racity is  not  to  he  relied  on. 

GIR.4FFR,  or  Casfl^pard  {giraffa  camtloptir- 
ihilin  of  most  authors;  eerrun  cutn*fofHfn/iifis 
of  Linnieus),  an  African  genus  nf  the  rumi- 
nants with  persistent  horns,  common  to  bi»th 
sexe.s,  having  but  a  single  species,  as  above. 
The  characteristics  of  this  singular  animal, 
which  a]>pears,  in  some  particulars,  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  qualities  of  the  camel,  the  ox,  and 
the  antelope,  are  these :  The  lip  is  not  gro<»ved. 
is  entirelv  covered  with  hair,  and  is  verv  much 
prt>duce<l  iKjfore  the  nostril ;  the  tongue  is  ex- 
tremely h»ng  and  prehensile,  capable  of  being 
pn»tracte<l  or  retracted  at  will,  and  of  being 
tapered  so  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  a  small  key  ; 
the  neck  is  very  long,  the  Inxly  short,  hind  part 
lower ;  falsi'  hoofs  mme ;  tail  elongate,  with 
a  tuft  of  thick  hair  at  the  end.  The  horns 
c*mstitute  the  principal  generic  characteristic, 
since  they  are  of  neither  the  Inn-ine  nor  cervine 
form,  but  are  in  fact  Inmes,  exhibiting  through- 
out ]>recist*ly  the  same  stnictnrc  as  the  other 
bones,  united  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  Umes 
by  a  distinct  suture,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin, 


imd  tcrniiiiatins  tn  a  ring  of  bristly  ham  at  tbc 
euiiitiiit,  KiirrouDiIing  u  bare  api'it.  Tlii'se  bria- 
tU-s.  accunliDg  to  iMUiie  naturulists,  want  only 
tliu  t!httL-ii  to  rcmciit  them  iDto  true  boma,  and 
viiibLHly  tlio  aDiiuul  in  tbu  systematic  arninjic- 
tuunt  u(  tbc  cacicvrni'i.  Tliu  giruft'o  is  osaiiui- 
liiti-<l  tu  tbc  caiiK'1  bj  tbu  lungtb  uf  its  neck. 
by  tbL-  I'ullositicd  on  its  cbcst  and  knees,  and  by 
its  liuvinft  no  tainK  lioufs ;  to  tbo  otiicr  ruiiii- 
ttunls  by  tlio  structuru  uf  its  stoniacli  and  di- 
geatit'i!  urgons  gcnurully,  aod  by  Its  non-jx>s- 
scssioD  of  tliu  rL-tii'ulated  water  bag.  To  tbe 
antL'loiH.'s  it  is  osramilated  by  tbe  fuct  tliut  tbu 
coilfi  of  its  colon  are  spiral,  and  tliut  its  cmcuiii 
is  ninplv.  With  tlie  solid-horned  deer,  which 
slii.>d  and  renew  those  appendages  annually,  it 
is  uouneetud  by  tbo  a^nuii.'d  fact  of  its  having 
no  liuW  bladder.  Tn  its  dental  system,  tbc  i^- 
ruli'u  otfer-i  tlio  Hiiiiio  fi.rniiihi  with  the  ileer, 
goat,  uiiti-ly[«,  shiqs  and  oi,  numuly:  inci- 
Burs  i,  canines  S,  molars  ^ij  =  Zi.    Tbc  nos- 


trils arc  i>ri>videil  with  ctilancons  tipliint^er 
iiinsirle^  and  eui  ho  sliut  at  will  like  the  eyes. 
The  i-y.-s  are  K-antifal.  eitn-mi-ly  large,  soft  nn<l 
hrilliant.  ami  arc  so  placvd  that  the  unimiil  ran 
scvuini'li  iif  what  ispaxsingon  alt  sides  and  even 
behind  it.  Thns  it  is  a)>pnmi-1ied  with  the^feat- 
e>t  dillifultr ;  ami  if  sni^'rised  or  rim  down,  it 
ean  diret-t  the  rafiid  storm  of  kirks  liy  which 
it  defi-nda  ilM-lf  in  the  most  nrennitu  inanuer. 
Its  Iii>my  hiii'fs  are  dividi->1,  au<l  it  wnnlM  the 
two  small  lateral  tiH-sgi'iierully  sei-n  !n  thetmc 
ruminants,  from  wlui-li  this  apiin  distinpiishes 
it.  1'lie  inimensi.-  k-iigth  of  its  h-gs  and  helglit 
at  till-  witliers.  rjii>iMK  the  iiHertb.n  of  the  nei-k 
SI)  f;ir  from  Ilic  ground  that  Ilic  nnilnal  can 
gr:i^c  nil  nil  i-\\n  stirfui-c  only  with  diltirnlty 
mill  liy  stnuldliiig  the  fore  li^M  wide  a|mrt, 
.■ii:,l.l..s  ii  to  tVeil  on  what  if  jireft-rs  an  fi.iKl, 
till'  il.-])Ciite  and  siicciilcTit  h-nvt-s  mid  twigs  nf 
liie  lalltr-I  trees,   [liirticujiirly  tliubc  gl'  tt  sjie- 


rics  of  acacia  peculiar  to  tbe  distiiru  vL 
inhabits.  The  peculiar  coiifiiniui:)<«  U 
tongue,  which  is  fumiabcd  wiih  rocgk  ]« 
capable  uf  vuluiitary  dvction.  ctiabin  . 
gutiier  and  collect  into  little  bandli*  tb( 
leaves  which  it  likes.  It*  »[i«K-d.  wLii  it  i 
from  contemptible,  is  elurwn  by  the  ^laii 
of  hunter^'  who  have  |iar*n«l'it.  pvtiij 
C'apt.  Gordon  Cumming ;  all  of  wLi«n  b 
thut,  being  timid  and  wary,  gnd  •Ibsti 
ring  a  giMd  ftart.  it  is  not  easily  ui'rRi 
exee])t  by  a  swill  horse.  lis  pML-csarct 
a  I>nci>  with  both  legs  moved  on  the  Mut 
and  a  n.ttular  gallop,  by  chongiDg  frm  o 
the  other  of  which,  with  no  apjiorcni  da 
tion  of  its  speed,  it  can  kevp  up  a  ciAodt 
rate  of  going  for  a  long  continui'd  mn 
distance.  Le  Vailhint,  tlic  firm  well  JBiii 
iiiixlem  zo5logiiit  who  miw  it  in  a  mu  d 
turc.  asserts  that  he  '-  knows  l«yoiMl  ti 
that  bv  its  kickin)!  it  ol^on  tires  oni.  dbc 
and  even  brats  off  the  lion."  Tl  e  s  u 
shown  by  Capt.  Cnmminp.  Of  the  aufib 
of  the  gimlte  to  tiie  countrr  and  trtaa 
inhabits,  this  observant  naturalUt  and  tf 
man  sjieoks  as  follows :  '*  I  have  oti>u  tt 
a  remarkable  resemblance  bt-txevn  i 
and  the  general  apjiearance  uf  the  lun 
H'hich  it  is  fuund.  .  .  .  And  ns  the  r. 
invariably  met  with  niocing  veBcnble 
wiiere  innumerable  blasted  and  weatl  -i 
trunksand  stents  occur,  1  have  Ik  h 

in  tbiiibt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  Imu^u 
until  1  had  recourse  to  my  spy-gtus:  » 
rtt'erriiig  the  case  to  my  savape  atlcw 
have  known  even  their  optira  to  faU- 
time  mistaking  tbe  dilapidated  tnuksfix 
elopnrdi^  and  again  confunnding  real  r 
pnrds  with  those  aged  letcrana  uf  tbc 
This  animal  when  full-grown  •< 
u  height  of  10,  Iti,  and  even  17  ii.     ii  aw 
merly  iielicveil  almost  nnivUMlly  thai 
h-gs  arc  much  longer  than  tb«  binder       n 
ill  fiiet,  taking  tbe  legs  only  frooi  the  s 
the  hind  legs  are  the  longer  by  abunt  «sr  i 
The  great  development  and'   beigbi  at 
withers,  to  give  a  proper  base  to  tbe  Im 
and  towering  head,  have  ba^  « 

cmr.   Tlierolorof thegi  >■      »,9      ■ 

intensity  and  in  the  mubc  vi  iu 
The  iieud  is  generally  of  a  niifDiH  i' 
brown ;  the  neck,  hack,  and  Mde^  < 
tho  sbonlders  and  thighs,  are  varied  v  un 
ti-s^'tlateil.  dull,  nsi-eulored  markst/a^ 
form,  with  white  narrow  divinons;  «■ 
sides  the  mark*  are  lens  r^nlar;  ike  beDy 
legs  are  whitish,  fainllr  »p<Mt«d:  the  mi 
the  t:iil  next  to  the  bo^  is  eoreied  wiib  «1 
siiirxith  hair;  ita  tnnik  b  veij  ilMitr. 
toward  the  end  tbe  baira  are  very 
and  coarse,  and  form  a  preat  tnit  i 
beyimd  the  tip  of  the  tail.     Tbe  nw 
the  female  is  less  vi\-id  tban  that  of 
she  is  somewhat  Nnaller,  and  has  ibr  ^ 
pnitulierancc  fif  tbe  frontal  bone  I       "— 
eyes,  which  by  aoaw  writ«n  baa  k 
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radimentol  horn,  less  strongly  developed  than 
the  male. — ^I'he  giraffe  has  been  long  known 
to  history.  It  is  represented  on  the  painted 
walls  of  the  sekos  of  the  Memnoninm,  dis- 
covered and  described  bj  Belzoni;  and  also 
on  the  celebrated  Pnenestine  pavement,  said 
to  have  been  constmcted  by  the  orders  of 
Sulla,  who  had  served  as  qnsstor  in  Namidia. 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  dretu  maximu$  by  Jn- 
lins  GcDsar,  alive,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
bat  was  afterward  a  fireqaent  spectacle  at  the 
cmel  shows  of  Rome.  Gordian,  the  third  of 
the  name,  once  exhibited  10  together.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  known  and  described  by  travellers, 
bat  was  not  brought  into  Eorope  nntil  a  mnch 
later  period.  Daring  the  last  40  years  several 
specimons  have  been  seen  in  the  zoO]<M^cal 
gardens  of  London  and  Paris,  and  many  have 
been  brought  to  this  country,  where  they  seem 
to  thrive.  In  its  natural,  as  in  its  domesti- 
cated state,  it  is  gentle,  timid,  shy,  and  in- 
offensive; it  is  extremely  docile  in  confine- 
ment, feeds  from  the  hand,  licks  the  hand 
which  feeds  it,  and  becomes  the  friend  of  those 
who  are  kind  to  it.  Its  natural  range  iy>pear8 
to  be  all  the  wooded  parts  of  eastern,  central, 
and  southern  Africa,  from  Sennaar  and  Abys- 
sinia to  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although,  like  all  wild  ani- 
mals, it  recedes  before  the  approach  of  civili- 
zation. In  domestication  it  serves  no  purpose 
but  to  (rratify  curiosity  and  to  promote  the 
study  of  nature,  since  it  is  unfit  for  draught ; 
and  altliough  its  tlesh  is  said  by  hunters  to  be 
eatable,  it  Ia  not  suitable  for  furnishing  either 
meat  or  milk.  -^ 

GIRILDIS  CAMBEEBTSIS.   See  Bahbt,  Gerald. 

GIRIRD,  Philippe  dtj  a  French  inventor,  bom 
near  Avip^ion,  Feb.  1, 1775,  died  in  Paris,  Aug. 
26, 1845.  In  1806  he  exhibited  an  improve- 
ment in  lamp.'i,  and  in  the  same  year  made 
some  improvement  in  the  steam  engine,  pro- 
ducing a  rotary  motion  without  a  walxing 
beam.  His  principal  invention  was  a  machine 
for  tlax  spinning,  to  which  subsequently  he 
a])plic<l  steam,  and  for  which  he  received  the 
emperor's  medal  in  1810,  and  another  medal 
from  tlie  national  exposition  of  industry  in 
18-^4.  Ho  invented  several  other  machines, 
and  for  many  years  was  interested  in  extensive 
Tnanufactories  of  linen  in  Poland  and  in  Aus- 
tria, as  well  as  in  France. 

GIRARD,  Stephen,  an  American  merchant  and 
banker,  born  near  Bordeaux,  France,  May  24, 
17on,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1831.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  seaman,  and  sailed  about 
1700  as  cabin  boy  to  the  West  Indies  and  New 
York,  llisin^r  by  degrees  to  be  master  and  part 
owner  of  an  American  coasting  vessel,  he  ac- 
cumulated in  tlic  course  of  a  few  years  a  sum 
sufHcient  to  establish  him  in  business  as  a  small 
trader  in  IMiiladclphia  in  1776.  He  married 
about  tills  time  the  daughter  of  a  ship  builder 
of  that  city,  but  the  union  was  unhappy.  Mr. 
(iirard  applied  for  a  divorce,  and  his  wife  nlti- 
mati'ly  died  insane  in  a  public  hospital.    Mean- 


while Girard  trafficked  with  the  West  IndiM 
with  variable  snooeaa,  nntil  hb  maritime  ven- 
tnres  were  snapended  by  the  war  of  the  reve- 
lation. He  then  opened  a  ^roeerj  and  liquor 
8hoi>,  at  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  during  the 
British  occupation  of  that  dty  at  Moont 
HoUy,  where  he  drove  a  profitable  trade  with 
the  American  aoldiera.  in  1780  he  resmned 
his  dealings  with  the  West  Indiea  and  New 
Orleans,  and  some  time  afterward  was  in 
partnendiip  for  a  few  yean  with  hit  brother 
John.  The  connection  was  dlisolved  in  171K)^ 
Stephen  having  gained  while  It  lasted  about 
$80,000.  The  foundation  of  hia  anbieanent 
wealth,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  lease 
which  he  took  of  a  range  of  storea,  at  a 
time  when  rents  were  mnch  depreaaed  by 
the  war;  these  he  underlet  at  a  large  profit 
Another  sonrce  of  gain  was  the  negro  msor* 
rection  in  HaytL  Two  of  his  vesaela  were 
then  in  one  of  the  porta  of  the  island,  and 
many  of  the  planters  placed  their  treasures  in 
them  for  safety,  but  were  afterward  cut  off 
with  their  entire  fomilies.  About  $50,000 
worth  of  property  whose  owners  eould  not  be 
found  thus  remained  in  Mr.  Oirard*s  hands. 
With  a  remarkable  capacity  for  business  and  a 
habit  of  strictness  in  money  matters,  he  rapid- 
ly multiplied  his  wealth,  and  before  long  came 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  the  city.  Daring  the  prevalence  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1708,  7,  and 
%  when  it  raged  with  a  violence  never  before 
seen  in  America,  Mr.  Girard  not  only  gave 
money  libendly,  bnt  performed  in  berson  the 
duties  of  phyncian  iad  norse,  undertook  the 
most  disagreeable  offices  in  the  hospitalsi  and 
for  two  months  kept  charge  of  the  ho^itid  on 
Bush  hill.  In  1812,  having  purchased  the 
building  JLH  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
old  United  States  bank,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  private  banker,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,200,000,  which  was  afterward  increased  to 
$4,000,000.  Besides  the  benefit  which  this 
institution  proved  to  the  national  currency,  it 
enabled  Mr.  Girard  to  make  heavy  loans  to 
the  government  in  times  of  public  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  during  the  war  of  1812,  when  out 
of  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  proposed  by  the  secre* 
tary  of  the  treasury  onlv  $20,000  ooold  be  ne« 
gotiated,  he  subscribed  for  the  whole  amonnt. 
lie  was  active  in  procuring  the  charter  of  the 
second  United  States  bank,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  director.  He  contributed  liberally  to 
all  public  improvements,  and  adorned  the  city 
of  rhiladelpiiia  with  many  handsome  build- 
ings. He  was  frngal  and,  parsimonious,  hot 
not  avaricious ;  pn^se  in  his  pubKo  charitieSi 
but  stem  in  exacting  the  last  fhustiorfthat  waa 
due  him.  His  kindness  to  the  sick  was  ex* 
traordinary,  but  he  never  had  a  friend.  His 
ap|>earance  was  very  plain.  He  wm  vneda- 
cated ;  was  a  free  thinker  In  religion,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Roos- 
seau,  after  whom  he  was  fond  of  naminc  his 
ships.    His  property  at  tbe  time  of  Ids  death 


and  tcriuinnting  in  a  ring  of  bristly  hain  at  tho 
aiiiiiuiit,  surruiinding  a  bare  apvi.  Tlicao  briR- 
tlus,  according  to  Hume  nuturulists,  want  onlf 
ttiu  (.''"ti'ii  to  cenioTit  tbcm  into  trae  hom^  auJ 
cnibuily  the  auininl  in  tho  systematic  arrunt^- 
muiit  of  tbe  catifomiii.  Tbo  giraffe  is  oaaimi- 
liitt'U  to  tbo  caiiit-1  bjr  tlm  length  of  its  Dcelc, 
by  tliu  c'ullusilies  on  its  cliest  and  kncca,  anil  i>y 
its  Iiaviug  no  fuls«  Loofs;  to  tho  otiier  raiiii- 
nunts  by  tbe  structure  of  il«  Dtomaob  and  di- 
gestive organs  generally,  ond  by  its  non-poa- 
susslon  of  tbu  reticulated  water  bag.  To  tlie 
anti'luiK'S  it  is  asumilatud  b;  the  fact  tbat  tbe 
coils  uf  its  colon  are  sjiiral,  and  tbat  its  ctecum 
is  siiupli'.  With  tbe  solid-bomed  deer,  which 
slied  and  renew  tbosc  appendages  annually,  it 
is  connected  by  tbo  assuuiiHl  fact  of  its  having 
uo  gull  bladdur.  In  its  dental  system,  tho  gi- 
ratt'u  offers  tlio  snuio  formula  with  the  deer, 
goat,  aotulupo,  slietp,  and  ox,  namely :  inci- 
l ,  molars  JiJ  =  32.    The  no9- 


c  provided  with  eutaneons  spbinctcr 
Inn:)r1«^  nn<]  eao  l>o  «hnt  at  will  like  tlie  eyco. 
The  i-yi's  are  Iwantiftil,  extreinely  large,  w>n  and 
lirilliuiit,  anil  are  i«o  plnccil  that  the  aninial  can 
see  much  <>f  what  iMpasMn^  on  all  :>ideti  and  even 
belli  lid  it.  Tims  it  i*  iippmnchcd  with  the  great- 
est diffipidlv  ;  a[id  if  !>urpriMd  or  run  down,  it 
<an  direet  tbe  rapiil  stonii  of  klfk.s  hv  which 
it  definils  it.itlf  in  the  TJ«wt  accurate  manner. 
Il»  hiimy  Iiiiiifs  are  diviihil,  and  it  wants  tlie 
two  Miiiiill  Iiiterul  tiii'Hgenerilly  ween  in  the  tmo 
rnniinunrii.  from  which  tlii:i  again  distingnislies 
it.  The  iinmen-K-  length  of  its  legs  and  helglit 
nt  the  wirliors.  T!U>tnti  ihe  insertion  of  the  nock 
!H'  fur  from  I  be  ground  that  the  animal  cau 
gr;i/e  nil  iin  i-v,n  surface  inily  with  difficulty 
iitiil  by  -triidcllimt  the  fore  Ii-gn  wide  apart, 
cii:.!.l.'s  it  to  fcisi  on  wbnt  it  prt.'fer>.  ad  f.Hxi, 
tliv  di-liciitc  and  succulent  leavc-n  iind  twigs  of 
the  tulle?!  trecK,  particultirlr  those  of  a  spe- 


cies of  acacia  pecoliar  to  tbe  districts  wU<b  i: 
inhubits.  The  peculiar  confurmaiion  of  tl« 
tongue,  which  is  fumisbed  with  rough  \«ii» 
cepublo  of  voluntary  erM-tioo.  enahle*  r  u- 
gather  and  collect  into  little  bandlr*  tbe  nCI 
leavcB  which  it  likes.  Its  speed,  whirL  h  fir 
from  contemptible,  is  sfauwn  \ij  the  ttaleuiM 
of  buQien  who  have  {innucd  it,  partkiiliil; 
l'a]>t.  Gordon  CummiDg ;  all  of  whom  ititi^ 
that,  being  timid  and  wary,  uid  always  icri- 
ring  a  good  start,  it  is  not  easily  ovciuko. 
except  by  a  switt  borsc.  Ita  paces  arc  a  on. 
a  pace  with  both  legs  mored  on  tbe  sunt  aL 
and  a  regular  gallop,  by  cbanging  from  obcIa 
tho  other  of  which,  with  no  apparent  diniiE' 
tion  of  its  speed,  it  can  ke«p  vp  a  couidmUc 
rate  of  going  for  a  lonr  coDtinaed  Time  aid 
distance.  Le  Vaillant,  the  first  well  infcaMri 
modem  loClogist  who  saw  it  in  ■  Kate  rf  m- 
ture,  asxerts  that  he  "  knows  beyatid  a  df«t< 
that  by  its  kicking  it  often  tir«a  ont,  discunr^i^ 
and  even  beats  off  tbe  lion."  Th«  same  f^tii 
shown  by  Capt.  Cnmming.  Of  the  ailsprilM 
of  tbe  giraffe  to  the  country  and  sccDrfy  ht 
inhabita,  this  observant  natnralist  and  tpon- 
man  sjieaks  as  follows :  '^  I  bare  otttrn  ttia4 
a  remurkulde  resemblance  between  tbe  a 
and  the  general  appearance  of  tbe  loe 
n-b;i'1i  it  is  found.  .  .  .  And  aa  the  gi  ■ 
invariably  met  with  among  renerable  lun 
where  innumerable  blasted  and  weatber-bt 
trnnksand  stemsoccnr,  I  have  been  npM 
in  doubt  a))  to  tho  presence  of  ■  troop  oth 
until  I  hod  recoone  to  my  spy-fdaas:  k 
referring  the  case  to  my  sava^  at  ,1 

have  known  even  tbrir  optie*  to  at 

time  mistaking  the  dilapidated  tr     !•>  .iii 
elopards,  and  again  confunndi       i«al  • 
pords  with  those  aged  vcte        vf  tbe       Bk 
'lliis  animiil  when  fnll-grovH  ■■  >. 

a  height  of  IS,  lA,  and  evi      17  »  ■■ 

niorly  believed  almost  nni>i  that 

legs  arc  mneli  longer  tbsD  \ua 
in  fuel,  taking  the  legs  only  tr  i  k 

the  hind  legs  arc  tbe  longer  hj  Bumiv       w>& 
Tbe  great  development   and    brioLt 
withers,  to  give  a  proper  baae  to  ns 

and  towering  bead,  have  b^      [be  ■         — 
omir.  Tbe  color  of  tbe  gin  uHi 

intensity  and  in  tbe  modb  wi'  >—  •. 
Tbu  head  is  generally  of  a 
brown;  tbe  neck,  back,  and       o^ 
tbe  shoulders  and  thig     .  are  ,       tL  ■ 
teii^elUted.  dull.  roat'Cu  tJMtkm 

form,  with  white  narniw       *  ; 

sides  the  marks  are  leu  ;  ^  I 

legs  are  whitish,  faintly  ,^,     tii  ihS  ■ 
the  t.iil  next  to  tbe  body  is  cohered  « 
smooth  hair;    its  tronk  is  reiT 
toward  the  end  tbe  halia  ars  * 
and  coarse,  and  font  a  greu  tuit  i 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  tidL    The  tw  ■ 

tbe  female  is  leas  rivid  than  that  at 
she  in  Komewbat  sasaller,  asd  has        i 
]>rotul>eranec  of  the  frontal  I         an* 
eyes,  which  by  soma  w.  , 
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ni<liinental  horn,  less  strongly  developed  than 
tlie  iiijile. — The  giratfo  has  boon  lonj;  known 
to  history.  It  is  represented  on  the  painted 
wulN  nt'  tlio  sekos  of  the  Mfinnonium,  di.s- 
coven-d  and  <K*s<'rihed  hy  Hclzoni;  and  also 
on  tlie  celehruted  Pnenostine  ]mveinent>,  Huid 
to  ha VI'  ln'cn  e<m»tructi*d  by  the  orders  of 
Sidla.  wlio  had  served  as  (puestor  in  Numidia. 
It  waM  t'xhihitt-d  in  the  cirrus  maxiniui  by  Ju- 
liiH  Cii-'ar,  alive,  for  the  tirst  time  in  Europe, 
but  was  afterward  a  frequent  spectacle  at  the 
cruel  shows  of  Rome.  Gordian,  the  third  of 
the  name.  <»nee  exhibited  10  together.  It  con- 
tinued to  lie  known  and  described  by  travellers, 
but  was  not  ]»rouirht  into  Europe  until  a  much 
later  pi-riod.  During  the  last  i^J  years  several 
specimens  have  been  seen  in  the  zoological 
gardens  of  London  and  Paris,  and  many  have 
K-en  brouuht  to  this  countrv,  where  thevseem 
to  thrive.  In  its  natural,  as  in  its  domesti- 
cated state,  it  is  gentle,  timid,  shy,  and  in- 
otiensivr :  it  U  extremely  docile  in  confine- 
ment, feeds  from  the  hand,  licks  the  hand 
whirli  feeds  it,  and  )>ecomes  the  friend  of  those 
wh«»  art*  kind  to  it.  Its  natural  range  iy>pears 
to  lie  all  the  wooded  parts  of  eastern,  central, 
and  s«)Uthern  .Africa,  from  Sennaar  and  Abys- 
sinia to  the  vieinity  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Cape  of  <to(m1  l{o|)e.  although,  like  all  wild  ani- 
niaN,  it  ri'ciMles  before  the  approach  of  eivili- 
zation.  In  iloniestication  it  ^.Tves  no  ]>urpose 
but  to  trratit'y  riirio-^ity  and  to  pronioto  the 
fituily  nf  nature,  since  it  is  unfit  for  draught; 
anil  althougli  its  tle>h  is  sai4  by  hunters  to  be 
eatable,  it  U  not  suitable  for  furnidhing  either 
meat  or  milk.  \ 

GIKIIJM sriMBRENSK    See BAiiiiV, CiERvii). 

(•IKIKII,  Pbilippf  df,  a  Kreneh  inventor,  born 
n«ar  Avi.rn«»n,  Kel>.  1,  177.").  died  in  Taris,  Aug. 
*J»),  l>^t"».  In  l^^"*',  he  exhibited  an  improve- 
ment ill  laiiip^  and  in  the  siuue  year  made 
som,"  impr«iviineMt  in  the  steam  engine,  pro- 
dui'iuL'  a  rotary  mi»tion  without  a  walking 
beam.  Hi>  prin('i[)al  invention  was  a  machine 
for  tlax  spiuniuL',  to  whieh  sub^t^Mpu-ntly  he 
api'lied  -tiam,  an«l  t'or  whieh  he  received  the 
em|)er«»r's  m'tlal  in  Hlo,  an»l  another  medal 
from  tin-  nati«»nal  exposition  of  industry  in 
1^(4.  lie  invonteil  >e\eral  t)ther  machines, 
and  f«»r  manv  viarswa-*  interested  in  extensive 
niannt'.i*  t'lrii-^  of  Iim>n  in  Poland  and  in  Aus- 
tria, a"  wvll  a>  in  Fran<'e. 

(ilKIKh,  stf  phfn,  an  .\merican  merchant  and 
banker.  l)orn  inar  Mi»rdeaux,  France,  M:iy  24. 
K")"".  di.'d  in  Pliila<b'lphia,  I)ec.  'JiJ,  \^M.'  He 
w.tx  th«'  son  i.t'  a  ^eaman,  aTnl  H:iilod  alMiut 
17»»"  a>  r:il)in  li. .>  to  the  \Ve«<t  Indii'ianil  New 
York,  lii-inj  l»y  ib'L'reesto  1)^  nia^iter  and  part 
<twn«T  nt'  an  Amerir.in  c<»aNtinL'  vt-^-i-l,  he  ac- 
c'liimlatt'd  in  tin-  murs.'  of  a  lew  voMr?*  a  >U!ii 
snftii'ienT  t>»  •  ..T;il)li«.|i  him  in  bn-^ini-iH  a**  a  Mnali 
tra«!»'r  -ti  I'iill.id.'lptii.i  in  177«i.  lie  married 
abmit  ■!  ■«<  tiiiif  the  ilan-^diter  i^i  a  -^hip  buihler 
•  »t  tliaT  I  Ify.  I.iit  tin-  nnii»n  was  unhappy.  Mr. 
(firird  .H'lili. -1  :.»r  a  div«»ri'i'.  and  hi^  wit'e  ulti- 
ma^'lN  <!  ■ -l  in-.-.iic  i:i  a  public  li«'^pital.     Mean- 


while Giranl  trafficked  with  the  West  Indies 
with  variable  success,  until  his  maritime  ven- 
tures were  susjK?nded  by  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, lie  then  opened  a  grocery  and  litpior 
shop,  at  first  in  IMnladelphia,  and  during  the 
liritish  occupation  of  that  city  at  Mount 
Holly,  where  he  drove  a  profitable  trade  with 
the  American  soldiers.  In  1780  he  resumed 
his  dealings  with  the  'VN'est  Indies  and  New 
Orleans,  and  some  time  afterwanl  was  in 
partnership  for  a  few  years  with  his  brother 
John.  The  connection  was  dissolveil  in  17i)(\ 
Stephen  having  gained  while  it  lasted  about 
$:}(), (XK).  The  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
wealth,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  leuso 
which  he  took  of  a  range  of  stores,  at  a 
time  when  rents  were  much  depressed  by 
the  war ;  these  ho  underlet  at  a  large  profit. 
Another  source  of  gain  was  the  negro  insur- 
rection in  liayti.  Two  of  his  vess<-ls  were 
then  in  one  of  the  ]>orts  of  the  island,  and 
many  of  the  planters  placed  their  treasures  in 
them  for  safetv,  but  were  atterward  cut  off 
with  their  entire  families.  About  $-')O,0(M) 
worth  of  pn>perty  whose  owners  could  not  1)0 
found  thus  remained  in  Mr.  (viranPs  liands. 
With  a  remarkable  capacity  for  business  and  a 
habit  of  strictness  in  money  matters,  he  rapid- 
ly multiplied  his  wealth,  and  before  hmg  camo 
t(»  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  tlie  city.  1  Miring  the  j»revalence  of 
the  yeHow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  17H-J,  '7,  and 
'8,  when  it  raged  with  a  violence  never  before 
seen  in  America,  Mr.  (iirani  not  only  gave 
money  liberally,  but  {K^rformed  in  per«>on  the 
duties  of  ]diy.>*ician  and  nur.si*,  unden(M)k  the 
mo<4t  disagreeable  offices  in  the  hospitid.'i,  and 
for  two  month <*  kept  charge  of  the  hospital  on 
\\\\s\\  hill.  In  1M2,  bavin;:  ]>urchasi>d  the 
buihling  alid  a  large  part  of  the  stock  i»f  the 
old  United  States  bank,  he  commenced  busi- 
ne>s  a»4  a  j)rivate  banker,  with  a  capital  of 
s?1.2oo,Mno,  \vhi<'h  was  afterward  in«'rea.Hi-d  to 
:gt4.<M)0.niMj.  PH.Mde«i  the  benefit  which  thi-i 
iiiMitution  proved  to  the  national  currency,  it 
enabled  Mr.  (iirard  to  make  heavy  loans  to 
the  government  in  times  of  publii-  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  during  the  war  of  1H|*J.  when  out 
of  a  loan  ot*  ;gi.").iHMi,iH»o  pn>pt»s^-d  by  the  svcre- 
tarv  of  llie  trea«*urv  onlv  *i>ojHMi  could  Ik.*  ne- 
gotiated,  he  sub>cril»ed  tor  the  wh«de  amount. 
He  was  active  in  j»n»curimr  the  charter  of  the 
sec-oml  I'niteil  States  bank,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  director.  He  contributed  li!>e rally  to 
all  public  improvement '3.  and  adorned  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  with  many  hand<^ime  buihl- 
injs.  He  was  frug.'d  and  ]mr^imonioii*<,  Imt 
not  avaricious;  pntfu^t'  in  bi^  public  4'liarities« 
but  stern  in  exact ini;  the  la>*t  fraction  that  waa 
due  him.  His  kindne.^^  to  the  sick  was  ex- 
traordinary, but  he  never  had  a  friend.  His 
appearance  wa«*  %ery  ]»lain.  He  wa**  um^ln- 
cated  ;  wa*4  a  tree  thinker  in  reli:?ion.  and  an 
admirer  of  the  sch<Hil  nf  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, after  wht>m  he  wa'^  fon<l  of  namintr  his 
>hips.     Hi?  property  at  tlie  time  of  his  death 
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nmoimte<l  to  about  $9,000,000.  Comparative- 
ly little  of  it  was  lie<iueutlie(i  to  his  relatives. 
To  the  PenDsylvania  hospital  he  willed  1^30,- 
000;  to  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  1^20,000;  to  the  orphan  asy- 
lum of  Philadelphia,  $10,000;  to  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools,  $10,000;  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  distribution  of  fuel 
to  tlio  poor  every  winter,  $10,000;  to  the 
society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  masters  of 
ships,*^$10,000  ;  to  the  masonic  loan,  $20,000 ; 
to  the  city  of  Now  Orleans,  a  lar^^e  amount  of 
real  estate;  to  tiie  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
improvement  of  its  streets,  buildings,  &c., 
$500,000 ;  for  the  improvement  of  canal  navi- 
gation in  Pennsylvania,  $300,000.  His  princi- 
pal beipiest  was  $2,()00,ouo,  besides  the  residue 
of  a  certain  portion  of  his  estate  out  of  which 
some  legacies  were  to  be  paid,  together  with  a 
plot  of  ground  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  erec- 
tion and  support  of  a  college  for  or]>hans. 
The  most  minute  directions  were  given  for  the 
construction,  size,  and  materials  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  begun  in  July,  1833,  and  open- 
ed Jau.  1,  1848.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  10  ft.  iiigh,  enclosing  41  acres  luid  out  in 
play  grtmnds,  grass  i)lats,  gardens,  &^c.  The 
main  building  is  the  finest  sjiecimon  of  Grecian 
architecture  in  America,  and  is  even  said  to  be 
the  finest  of  modern  times.  The  outer  walls, 
staircases,  floors,  and  roof  are  of  white  mar- 
ble ;  the  inner  walls  of  brick.  It  is  in  tlie 
form  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  84  columns,  each  55  ft,  high  and  6 
ft.  in  diameter.  Its  length  is  160  ft.,  its  widtli 
111  ft.,  and  its  height  1)7  ft.  The  entrances 
are  on  the  X.  and  S.  fronts,  each  door  being 
10  ft.  wide  and  32  ft.  high;  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  are  pierced  each  by  24  windows.  The 
structure  rests  on  a  basement  of  11.  steps  ex- 
tending around  the  entire  building.  A  marble 
statue  in  the  lower  vestibule  covers  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Girard.  There  are  five  other 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  one  of  which 
is  used  as  a  laboratory,  bakery,  wash  house, 
&c.  The  others  stand  two  on  each  side  of  the 
main  building,  and  are  of  marble,  each  two 
stories  high,  125  ft.  long,  and  52  ft.  wide. 
The  cost  of  the  edifices  was  u])ward  of  $1,930,- 
000.  As  many  ]>oor  white  nude  orphans  as 
the  endowment  can  support  are  admitted  be- 
tween the  ages  of  i)  and  10  years,  fed,  clothed, 
and  edu<'ated,  and  between  the  Jiges  of  14  and 
18  are  bound  out  to  mechanical,  agricultural, 
or  coiumercial  t>ccupatii)ns.  In  a  recent  re- 
pi>rt  the  directors  say  that,  the  ap]>renticeship 
system  ns  it  existed  in  Mr.  Girard's  time  bav- 
in;.'' hectirne  oljsoiet^,  tlie  execution  uf  that 
part  of  rlie  will  is  now  dithcult.  By  a  provi- 
siou  of  the  will  «if  the  founder  no  ecclesiastic, 
ijjis<ionary,  or  minister  of  any  s<H't  whatever, 
is  to  h(»hl  any  connection  with  the  college,  or 
be  ailniitted  to  the  premises  even  as  a  vi.sitor; 
but  tlie  otKrers  <»f  the  institution  are  required 
Ut  instrurt  the  pupils  in  the  j»urest  principles 
I'f  morality,  leaving  them  to  adopt  their  own 


I  religious  opiDiona.  The  officera  consii  of  » 
I  president,  secretory,  two  profe«aor«,  fivv  mak 
I  and  five  female  teachen,  a  pbysidaa,  a  mam*, 
!  a  steward,  and  a  anperintendent  of  roaDiial  la- 
I  bor ;  and  there  are  about  500  beneficiaricft. 

GlEARDU.  I.  feirile  ^  a  Frvnch  joonabli 
j  born  in  Paris,  June  22, 1806.  The  natwal  m 
,  of  Count  Alexandre  de  Girardin  and  Maa 
Dupuy,  wife  of  a  coanaellor,  and  reguUrcA  a 
his  birth  under  the  name  of  £niile  de  TamntW. 
he  struggled  for  years  before  he  gained  kii 
right  name,  and  it  waa  not  till  1837  thai  kii 
filiation  was  definitely  established  bj  hii  pa- 
rents^ public  avowal.  After  being  nupeeior 
of  the  fine  arts  under  the  Martifmac  miniaiv, 
he  established  two  periodicala:  Le  IVInr. 
which  pilfered  from  all  the  other  lournaliL  mi 
La  Mcdty  a  journal  of  fashion,  which  c^iottd 
the  patronage  of  the  duchesa  of  Berry.  Ate 
the  revolution  of  1880  he  established  the  nwsx^ 
ly  Journal  des  Connaimanees  utiieM,  tlw  priw 
of  which  was  only  four  francs  (leM  thaa  M 
cents)  a  year,  which  aoon  obt^ned  l^UI 
subscribers.  Through  the  agency  of  this  papv 
he  or({anized  a  subscription  for  the  e»tsbbk- 
ment  of  a  model  farm,  known  as  the  imTM 
agrieoU  de  CoithOy  and  greatly  contrilmtcd  tp 
increase  the  number  of  savings  banks  throapk 
the  country.  He  issued  other  cheap  psblia- 
tions  in  connection  with  his  montbiy,  aa  dw 
Journal  de*  Instituieurt^  at  86  centa  a  year;  a 
geographical  atlas  at  one  cent  a  map;  mi 
the  Almanack  de  Franee^  at  10  centa  aeoff. 
All  these  publications  were  issued  as  enaa^ 
ting  from  a  eoeiHe  natiomdit  pour  r«asan- 
pation  inUlleetueUe.  He  alao  publitbed  ikt 
Journal  dee  Gardee  Xati0nal€a^  and  the  Gmin' 
nome^  a  culinary  paper  which  waa  fami  M 
every  eating  house.  He  waa  one  of  the  fon4> 
ers  of  the  illustrated  weekly  JiuMte  dm  A- 
milUe,  In  1885  he  projected  the  AsIAm 
Litteraire^  a  series  of  100 large  Tolk  8to.  wUfh 
were  to  embrace  a  mass  of  letterpreM  sqail 
to  1,000  ordinarr  volumes,  and  to  prvscai  ia 
a  cheap  form  the  atandwd  works  of  ercrv 
country.  In  1886  he  establiahed  the  iVas; 
a  political  daily  paper,  at  a  yearly  aubacnaCMa 
of  40  francs,  half  the  price  before  paia  for 
such  journals.  This  attempt  broagut  apca 
him  the  wrath  of  nearly  all  the  eontempeniy 
journalists  of  Paris.  Both  his  public  and  pii- 
viite  life  were  assailed ;  he  waa  charged  wilh 
claiming  a  name  which  waa  denied  him,  widi 
dishonesty  in  some  of  hia  nnmeroos  borinMi 
transactions,  and  with  unacmpuloDS  smHtifli 
in  his  ])olitical  course.  He  challmged  Amaal 
Carrel,  and  killed  him  in  Uie  duel,  whca  tha 
clamor  against  him  increased  on  all  aidea  Bsi 
he  was  undaunted,  and  secured  the  full  poaas- 
Mon  of  his  name  and  a  seat  in  the  chamber  sf 
deputies,  which  waa  long  eontcsted  oa  tha 
ground  that  he  was  not  a  Frcnefaaiaau  bal» 
wart  falsely  reported,  a  native  of 
while  he  extended  the  circulation 
so  ail  to  place  it  beyond  rivalry.  He 
the  Mole  ministry  against  the  coalition  n  IM 
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and  the  ministry  of  (iuizot  <lurinff  most  of  itfl  '  In  opposition  to   JJ" nommc-femmf^  by  Alex- 

dmation.      On    Fob.   24,    l^<48,   be   presifnted  andri?  Dunias*  tiK  be  publi>be<l  in  1872  Z'//ow- 

biiii«<iif  at  the  Tiiilerie.s  and  persuaded  Louis  me  tt  la  femme^  Vhomme  nuzeraih^  la  femme 

I'bilippc  ti>  an  abdication  in  favor  of  bis  grand-  ttiMale.     Atlter  tbe  deatb  of  bis  tirst  wife  be 


son.  the  count  do  Paris;  but  it  was  too  late  to 


married  (N'oveinber,  IHoCi)  C'ountess  Mina  de 


save  the  dynasty.  He  viirorously  sup|)orted  tbo  TietFenbach,  dau«;bter  of  a  fonner  Viennese 
new  order  of  tinners,  trie<i  to  inspire  tbe  French  ])oMtmastcr,  and  widow,  by  m<»rpinatio  mar- 
peo|»le  with  conti<lence  in  it,  and  became  for  ria^re,  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nassau.  He  ob- 
a  while  tlie  most  |K)pular  journalist  in  Paris.  \  tained  a  divorce  from  bcrin  1H72.  II.  DflphlM 
Durin:;  a  few  weeks  nearly  150,iKM)  copies  of  i  ttay,  a  French  authoress,  wife  of  tbe  preceding, 
the  /'aw/  Were  disposed  of  daily.  Ilisindeiien-  born  in  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Jan.  2»»,  IHOJ,  died  in 
•  dent  iM»litics  were  deemed  dangerous  by  (ien.  I*aris,  Junc21K  1855.  She  was  tbe  daughter  of 
►  Ciuvaiu'njK*,  who  or<lerc<l  bis  arrest  after  tbe  in-  ;  Mine.  Sophie  (Jay,  and  a  p<K»m  written  by  her 
surrci'tion  of  June,  and  kept  him  11  days  in  '  when  scarcely  18  years  old  giiined  an  extnior- 
strict  coutiuement.  On  resuming  tbe  charge  of  dinary  prize  of  the  French  academy.  In  1824 
bi^  journal,  (iirardin  vehemently  attacked  the  .  she  published  a  collection  of  EwaU  pottitjms, 
rule  of  the  gen«'ral,  and  greatly  contributed  She  was  accustomed  t«»  recite  her  verges  in  so- 
to  the  election  of  I^ouis  Napoleon  to  the  presi-  ',  ciety,  and  having  extemporized  MHue  beautiful 
dency,  hut  s(m>m  became  his  op]K>nent,  gave  bis  lines  on  the  premature  deatb  of  (ien.  Foy  in 
jouni.il  a  more  and  more  radical  and  s<M'iali<«tic  1825,  she  was  hailed  as  la  mHfC  tie  la  patrie^ 
turn,  and  after  the  enup  tVt'tat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  received  from  Charles  X.  a  pen-ion  of  1,5U0 
wa^  ordered  <Mit  of  France,  lie  afterwanl  francs.  On  a  visit  to  Italy  in  \^'11  she  was 
retiirned.  Imt,  unable  to  submit  to  the  restric-  elected  by  acclamation  a  menil»er  of  tbe  TiliiT 
tions  on  journaliniii,  sold  his  share  in  x\ni  Premie  academy  at  Konie,  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
in  1H5«»  f«»r  >*no.(MM)  francs.  In  December,  :  tbe  capittd.  She  married  fimile  de  (iirardin 
l'^02,  be  airain  l)e<*amo  its  <'hief  islitor,  luit  he  !  in  18:31,  and  pHnluced  in  I8y|j  A'/ryW/wr,  one  of 
linally  abandoned  it  in  isiWi,  and  cHtablislied  ^  her  mo>t  charming  pf>ems.  Slie  had  already 
La  Lihrrti-.  lb'  attacked  the  admini>tration  begun  to  write  novels.  Le  lonjnon  appeared 
vigoroii>ly.  and  in  March,  18(;7,  was  fined  in  1831,  an<l  was  su«'ceeded  h\  M.  If  maniuU 
.">.noo  trains,  ami  a  iu<Mith  later  the  side  f»f  his  tie  Ponfauf/^n  in  1h;>.">,  and  La  rmiht-  <h  ,]/,  de 
joiirnal  on  the  htn'et  was  prohibited.  Me  still  /A//^*//*  in  18:jr..  From  is^O  to  ls48  she  fur- 
continued  to  attack  the  administration,  sub-  nished  to  the  /V/w»^.  umler  tbe  uom  </*•  plume 
jecting  himself  to  further  prosocutii»n,  and  he  of  Vicomte  Delaunay,  57  Ltttre* faritirhntniin 
nUo  >everelv  eriticised  the  <'ourse  of  nnuiv  of  literature,  art,  and  fashion.  The  onlv  com- 
tlio  opjM»>itioii  journals.  After  tbe  fonnation  jdete  e<lition  of  tbe.se  letters  wa**  brou^rbt  c»ut 
of  the  <)Hi\i,.r  ministry  (.Ian.  2.  1870)  he  ac-  in  1858,  with  an  introduction  by  Tbeopbile 
repted  «<eviral  Lr«»vernment  commission-*.  After  (iautier.  In  ix.'jfl -he  wrote  ac<»medy,  L*/!eole 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  fSept.  4)  an  tin*  jounniliMfeM,  but  its  reprcM-ntation  waa 
nnpubli-lied  iie«Tei\  bearing'  date  .luly  27  and  prohibited  by  tbe  government.  In  1H4;{  her 
<-ounter-iL:ned  by  I-juile  Ollivier,  was  (ound  trage«ly  ./»////7A,  de>itmed  for  Kachel,  was  ])er- 
nni'^ng  the  pa|»«  r-.  i>f  the  Tuilerics,  cont'erring  formed  at  the  Theatre  Franvai**.  Another 
ii|Mm  (iirardin  the  rank  of  senati>r.  About  the  tragedy,  r/f'#»/#^///y  ( IH47),  and  tbe  <'omedy  of 
^anle  time  he  sold  A*/  Lihi rte  tor  l.tMio.iMio  Lmhj  T'irtufv  (lx5:M,  Were  alsn  written  for 
franc-,  ami  for  a  time  withdrew  tVom  iournal-  that  actre>s.  Iler  ctmiedies  ("mt  la  fnnte  da 
i.-in.  I)iit  he  - 'on  re-umed  hi-  pen,  and  be-  min-i\ou  I^tn  Ihhim  marUjfnt  Ir*  bnhmttftmmfs 
came  a  veiieim'Ut  -upporter  of  the  war  airainst  (l><5h.  ami  La  jiti*  fait  p  fir  (1>*54».  and  her 
Pru— ia.  huriiiir  the -ie;re  of  Paris  A</  /wV*rr/r  vauileville  L*  efmpf'in  iVun  horlt"/i  r  118.54), 
wa-  iraii-ferred  to  tiie  country,  and  be  followed  were  hi;rhlv  -ucces-tul.  Iler  la-t  novels,  J/»ir- 
it.  ami  mu  l>e»'.  24  pureha-ed  A/j»  i'l'iitn  Journ^  f/tt*  n'fr,  on  fh  njr  aumurt^  and  //  nf  Jaut  pnM 
in  whi«!i  he  -everrly  <Titii'i-ed  the  dictatorship  ./"»/♦/•  nrtr  la  d"nlt  "r,  appeari-d  in  185Ii,  an<l  a 
of  M.  (ianihi'tta.  l>iirin:r  the  in-urrection  of  new  edition  of  the  former  in  185.S.  An  Kng- 
the  e.iniiiiniii*t-  lu'  puMi-hed  a  journal  i-alled  li-h  trau>lati(Ui  of  "The  C'ros-  «»f  Herny,"  tbo 
///'/./'"*  /•'/••//*'• /.v,  in  whieb  he  ad\iK'ated  joint  pnwluetion  iif  Mnie.  ile  (iirardin,  (iautier, 
the  adi»pti.»!i  uf  .i  teth-ral  >v^tem  of  iruvern-  Sandeau.  and  .Mery,  was  )iubnsbe«I  in  New 
ni  lit.  hi  May,  IsTJ,  he  pnrcha-ed  tbe  ,/i»'/r-  Yi»."k  in  187:J.  A  complete  edition  of  her  works 
/<.f/  ^^;//./, /.  w  in»-t'  manajeuieiit.  howeviT,  wa**  ha- been  publi-hed  (t»  v«ds.  Svo,  Paris  1^*00- 
refaiiK.l  l.v  its  t'Hiiier  condintor.  The  eatrt-  *<'»li.  She  wa- celebrated  tor  beautv  and  Wit. 
l.-iriie  o:  hi-  |»ilitiiMl  pamphlets  wouM  fill  rol-  C;iK.IRIH\,  JfM  Pffrff  LoiK  a  Friiicli  cbeiu- 
iinnis.  Hi-  ••■»ntri';iiitii»ii-  t«»  the  Prew*  trom  isl.  Imrn  in  Paris,  Nov.  lii.  I8on.  He  has  pop- 
J**;;t;  to  \<i\\  w  ,:•«•  pii!»li-!ied  in  ls."»s  (12  \««ls.  ulari/ed  ihemi-tr\  by  teaebimr  it-  applicatb>a 
s\«M,  un«L!t:,.-  title  tif  (jt/^nfimrM  i/t  ition  fiiti/>it.  to  art.  industry,  and  a;rricullure.  as  pr<>fessor 
In  1*^'»'.'  h."  ruriii-ii.'l  a  pn-taee  to  a  Work  en-  at  Kouen  from  1'<:J'<  t«i  l*s5s,  nnd  since  at  Lille 
titiid  /.' -  ^-I'.t.-  U  .-.  ',Kr.*,  hy  A.  Char^'Ueraud.  and  dermont.      In   ls;i5  he  publishe<l  l^^ats 

Hi-  h'l  -Ir--.*  '''  I /•  <  Pari-,  I*<71).  on  which  »/#  fftlmie  ^'It'mi ntffir'  i'Z  \**U.:  4tb  revist*d  and 

1m-  u  .t-  «  ri_':tL'«  1  t<M'  tv!i  \«ar-.  i-  maiidy  a  Mip-  illu-trated  ed.,  l*<»*»o-'ii2),  which  ha-  lK»en  tnins- 

plvimiir  tm  i;,  .  .iiri.i-  I'''  'hfiffi  t  dtlU  ptuc,  lated  into  Ku<»Man.     Hi?*  other  writings  inclado 
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manuals  of  pliarmncy,  botany,  and  chemistry, 
Melanges  d\ujrieulture^  d'economie  rurale  et 
jnthliqtie^  et  tie  M'iences  phi/siqvet  appliquees  (2 
vols.,  1852),  and  Ues  fumiers  et  autre*  engrais 
animavx  (Otb  revised,  enlarged,  and  illusitrated 
ed.,  1804). 

GIRARDIX,  Mar«,  or,  as  ho  signed  himself, 
SaiDt«Xar«,  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  Paris 
in  February,  1801,  died  there,  April  11,  1873. 
After  com])leting  his  classical  studies  at  the 
college  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1823  he  competed  for 
a  professorship  in  the  university,  and  won  the 
title  of  agrege^  but,  on  account  of  his  liberal 
o]>inionii,  was  not  appointed  to  a  chair  till 
1827.  In  the  latter  year  the  French  academy 
awarded  a  prize  to  his  fjloge  de  BoMvet^  and 
ho  became  one  of  the  political  contributors  to 
the  Journal  den  iJebftts.  His  connection  with 
this  journal  continued  till  1859,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Orleanist  Journal  de  Paris^  and 
publislied  Souvenirs  et  re^xionttpoUttques  d''un 
journal isie.  In  1828  his  Tahhau  de  la  littera- 
ture  franfaise  au  IG*  siecle,  Avhich  confirmed 
his  reputation  as  an  elegant,  witty,  and  forcible 
writer,  was  rewarded  with  another  academical 
prize.  In  1830  he  travelled  through  northern 
Germany,  an<l  on  his  return  was  appointed  to 
succeed  M.  Guizot  as  professor  of  history  in  the 
faculty  of  letters,  and  named  master  of  requests 
to  the  council  of  state.  In  1833  he  visited 
southern  Germany  as  far  as  Vienna;  and  in 
1834  he  published,  under  tlic  title  of  Xotices^ 
the  results  of  his  two  journeys  beyond  the 
Rhine.  He  was  then  api>ointed  professor  of 
French  poetry  at  the  iSorbonne,  and  elected  to 
the  chain  her  of  deputies.  His  report  on  the 
organization  of  secondary  instruction,  ])resented 
in  1837,  was  highly  valued.  He  entered  at  the 
same  time  tlio  council  of  state  and  the  council 
of  public  instruction  ;  as  a  member  of  the  latter 
board  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  extension 
and  imi)rovement  of  the  system  of  historical 
teaching  in  the  French  colleges.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  academy.  In  1848 
he  was  designated  minister  of  public  instnic- 
tion,  in  the  hist  cabinet  attempted  under  the 
monarchy,  and  under  the  republic  and  the  em- 
pire held  his  ])Osition  at  the  council  of  public 
instruction  and  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1803  he 
resigned  his  j)rofessorship  at  the  latter  institu- 
tion. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
lieruc  drtt  Jjeux  Mvnde*,  and  in  1801)  he  suc- 
ceeded Sainte-Beuve  a**  conductor  <»f  the  «/<:»»/ r- 
nal  den  Sarnnts.  In  February.  1871,  he  was 
returned  to  the  national  asseml»ly  for  the  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are :  Cours  de  Iftfemtnre  drama- 
tique,  on  de  F usage  dts  pattMions  dans  le  dramr, 
an  iin|)roved  repriMluetion  <»f  his  lectures;  En- 
aaiit  tit  litti'ratnre  et  de  moraJf  ;  and  Sttunnirs 
it  mifiniPA^  comprising  the  notices  upon  Ger- 
many lu't'dro  mentioned. 

<JKABhO\,  Franfols  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Troves,  M.inli  n;.  ir,2«.  diod  in  171").  He 
was  nirni>lKMl  by  Clianrellor  Segnier  with  the 
means  of  stinlyiD^r  hi>  art  in  Paris  an<l  Ilalv. 


lie  was  patronized  hj  Colbert,  and  r^ 
orders  from  the  king  for  groaps  nod  $tti 
several  of  the  royal  palaces  and  gardvn 
1090  ho  was  appointed  seneral  iiupcri 
sculpture,  to  succeed  Lebnin.  Some  < 
most  celebrated  works  were  destrored  < 
the  revolution.  The  most  import  of 
that  remain  are  Richeliea*0  mansoi* 
chapel  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  prtNiw  < 
''  Bath  of  Apollo"  and  the  '*  Rape  of  F 
pine  "  in  the  Versailles  garden. 

GIRAUD,  CharlM  Jsseph  BartMniT,  a  F 
jurist,  bom  at  Pcmea,  Vancla^e,  1 
1802.  He  studied  at  Aix,  where  be  m 
professor  of  administrative  science  and 
ident  of  the  academy.  In  1S43  be  becaa 
spector  general  of  the  law  schools  ia 
and  member  of  the  French  acadeffly. 
subsequently  of  the  board  of  edacatka : 
he  was  vice  rector  of  the  academy  of  Pte 
1848.  lie  was  twice  minister  of  pabB 
st ruction  in  1851  and  member  of  tbe  c 
tivo  council,  from  which  he  retired  in  j&i 
1852,  in  consequence  of  the  confiscatioi 
property  of  the  Orleans  family.  He  hm 
tilled  the  chair  of  Roman  law' In  the  lanl 
Paris,  and  succeeded  Laferri^re  in  1861 1 
spector  general  of  tlio  judiciarr.  His  pris 
works  are:  Ilistoire  du  droit  /mnfai 
moyen  6ge  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1846);  Li  t 
d"  Utrecht  (1847;  translated  into  G« 
Spanish) ;  Ln  table*  de  Snfpenmi  et  rtc 
relating  to  the  bronze  tables  found  in  t 
locality  (2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarsed. 
and  HtudeM  nautellea  9ur  Gregoire  Vh 
temps,  in  tbe  Bevue  det  Deux  Jfondeai 
15,  1873,  etseg. 

GIRGESm.    L  A  province  of  S 
S.  W.  coast;  area,  1,401  sq.  m. ;  \>%^k 
289,018.     Its  surface  is  mountttnoan^  i 
merous  valleys,  which  are  ezabena 
and  yield  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  a 
dance.  There  is  good  pasta* 
made  here  is  excellent.     Tlu. «.      i 
ductions  are  gypsum,  b^**"      u.  ^api 
and  especially  snlphar.  a 

gentum\  capital  of  the  uivr      e.  4 
ccmtit,  and  58  m.  S.  £.  of  I       ■ 
18,000.     It  is  mtuated  \      ^e  ^i 
fonncd  here  by  tbe  Ji  >f 

Hyjtmts)  and  San  Bi      •  (»uv.  A 
Mount  Camicns,  ovc«  «,000  ft.  1 
the  acropolis  of  ancient  I 
four  walls  and  gates,  is  caL««  ■»» 
count  of  its  picturesque  mi 
a  line  English  garden.    But,  vav^ 
street,  there  are  only  steep 
yet  the  bonses,  wretched  a* 
line  balconies,  and  the  iahab 
many  beggars  (though  fewer 
nre  dressed  in  a  blue  velret^ 
the  women  w*  wlsv 

The  cathedral  »        wvi  i 

architecture,  ow^       to  i 
\X^  foundation  in  u«e  l&ut  « 
tains  many  cbapelsi  m 
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rclir.'*,  an  jincient  sarrophngiis  with  sculptures  '  entirely  level,  the  W.  portion  being  a  vost 
sui)[>o>i'«I   to  repFfsoiit  the  story  of  Plitedra  '  sandy,  arid  tlat,  eollectivvly  oalle<l  the  Landcs. 

ami  Hi|»p«>lytu:«,  and  a  rdi-bratcd  porta  roce^  Tliecljiof  river!»arethe(iaronneandDordojnie, 

from  wlu-nco  a  convcrsatiun,  thon;j:!i  carrie<l  whirh   unite  to  fonn   the  (iironde,   the   Isle, 

on  in  tlio  luwest  voice,  may  he  overheard  at  l)ronne,  Oropt,  and  Leyre.  The  climate  is 
11  distance  (ft*  a]>out  J30o  feet.  There  are  many  \  temperate,  and,  except  in  the  Landes,  jrene- 
otlier  (liiin-hes,  and  formerly,  when  tlie  iM)p-  "  rally  healthy.     The  jirineipal  pnMlnetious  arc 

ulation   inrludod   a   lar^e  numher  of  j)riest»*,  wheats  rye,  millet,  maize,  hemp,  fruits,  wine, 

there    were    nj.iny   mn vents    and    nunneries,  cork,  charcoal,  turpentine,  j»itch,  and  timher. 

The  ('(fllr;:!'  of  (iir^renti  is  amon^j?  the  most  im-  Wine  is  the  staple  product,  55,(KM»,(mm)  (gallons 

j>i>rtant  in  Sicily,  and  the  Lucchesiana  lihrary  heing  made  annually.      The  most  renowned 

contains  about  loujMM)  volumes.     The  palazzo  Hordeaux  wines  are  pro<luced  in  the  (lirondo. 

Buunadonna  is  tlie  principal  of  the  palaces,  Huilding  stone,  i^alt,  and  chalk  are  the  principal 

ouil  tlie  most   remarkahle  classical  vestige  is  mineral  pnxlucts.     The  manufactures  include 

the  temple  (»f  Zeus  Tolieus,  now  the  church  of  calicoes,  muslin,  eartlienware,  paper,  leather, 
Santa  Maria  do'  (Jreci.     Siiliterranean  cham-  !  glass,    tuhacco,   brandy,   iK'cr,    vinegar,    salt, 

bers  tilled  with  stalactites  are  supjiosed  to  have  chemicals,  and  cordage.     Ship  building  is  ex- 

l»een  quarries  whence  the  stone  was  8Up])lied  teUMvely  carried  on  in  Bordeaux.      Hallways 

for  the  hnildiiiirs  of  the  ancient  city.     There  connect   Hordeaux   with  Paris,  Hayonne,  tVc. 

nre  iniinense  ;rranaries  hewn  in  the  rock  near  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arri>ndisse- 

the  I'ort,  which  is  protected  by  a  nmle,  huilt  of  ments  of  Honleaux,  Hlaye,  Lesparre,  l.ibourne, 

frairnieiit-*  from  the  teuipie  of  Zeus  Olympius.  Hazas,  and  La  Heole.     C'apital,  Hordeaux. 
Sulpliiir   is  the  principal  article  of  tnule,  and  |       GIRO>iDISTS  (P>.  (riromfinn)^  a   French   po- 

the  otlier  chief  exports  are  grain  and  olive  «»il.  litical  i>arty,  which  playwl  a  conspicuous  part 

While  the  j/it'-imi  or  water  reservoir  was  one  in  the  legislative  assi*mbly  and  the  convention, 

of  the  most  remarkable  puldij'  works  of  the  They  derived   their  name  fn>m  the   deputies 

ancient  city  (s.o  A«.i:ioi:.NTr.M),  (iirgenti. suffers  of   the   department  of  (Jinmde,  whom   they 

from    tlie    utter  want  of  a   supply  nf  water,  acknowledged   as  their  leaders.      Vergniaud, 

The  excavations  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  liave  (ienstmne,  (fuadet.  Hrissot  (frf»m  whom  they 

dis<'.>\LTe»l  painted  va-^e^inore  varied  and  larger  were  sometimes  styled  lirissotins),  ("ondorcet, 

than  any  other>  found   in   Sicily,  and  almost  Ducos,    Hi»yer-Fonfredc,   l.ouvet,   Hetion,  Va- 

iM|uallin:;  t)io<<«' of  Apulia  and  (*ampania.     The  laze,    Huzot,    Harbaroux,    Isnard,    Lanjuinais, 

sprinu'  or  fountain  near  the  city,  to  which  IMiny  C'arra.  and  Habaut  Saint-fitienne  were  the  most 

refers  asyieldini:  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  still  firominent  of  their  members.     They  enthusias- 

exists;  an«l  the  inml  viilcano  desj-ribed  by  Soli-  tically  promotcnl  the  pro<*lamation  of  the  re- 

nn-',  and  ti»  wirnh  the  Sarajvns  gave  its  present  public  (September,  171»l*K  but  stronirly  oppo^vil 

iiaini'  ot*  Maccalubba,  ctnitinues  to  be  one  of  the  the  ultra-revi»lutionary  party,  called  the  Mon- 

inaiiy  curious  ^iirhts  in  the  vicinity  of  (iirgenii.  tagnanls;  and  although  ehnjuence,  talent,  and 

(JK0hKT-TKI<hi4l^,  Anif  Loiis  ((iii:(»i>KT  i»k  virtue  were   nio^tlv  on  their  side,  thev   sue- 

Cnrs-iY),  a  French  painter,  born  in  Mtuitargis  cumbcd  to  tlie  vi«>b'nt  a«*«*aults  of  their  oppo- 

in  17»M,  ilii*<|  in  Pari^,  Ike.  0,  IS24.     He  was  nents  ntter  having  been  dri\ en  by  the  current 

n  pni»il  of  Haviil,  and  "ibtained  the  great  prize,  to  vote  in  ]»art  and  reluctantly  for  the  death  of 

wiiich   enablc'l   him  to  p)  to  Home  in   17H'.».  Louis  XVI.     The  Montagnanls  charged  them 

Ihiriiii;  a   n^ideiice  of  tive  years  in  Haly  he  with  jdotting  atrainr«t  the  unity  of  the  re]uiblic 

sent  to  Pari"*  the  "Sleeping  Kndymion '*  and  and  aiming   at  a  tederal  organization  of  the 

**  Hippi»rrates    declininu'   the   (lifts   of    Arta-  «'«iuntrv.     After  a  most  stormv  debate  on  Mav 

xerxe-i.*     On  his  return  to  Paris  in  171*"),  he  "il.  17l»:i.  'J'J  of  them  were  arri'ste*!  « in  June  'i, 

y»ainted  jmrtraits  of  Chateaubriand  and  llor-  incarcerated  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  on  Oct. 

ten-e,  an«l  >e\eral  larje  pictures,  as  **  I>anae,*'  'M  executed.     Mnie.  Holand.  their  inspirer.  and 

'*  The  Sea>«»ns"  I'.ir  the  kinir  of  Spain.  *'  Fingal,  her  husb.ind  fo]b>\ved  them  s«hui  after  (Novem- 

<  r-^-iaTi,  and    their  iK-srendants  welcoming  to  beri.  the  former  ilyinir  by  the  guiUotine.  the 

their  Ai-ri.il   Pala<'e  the  Manes  of  French  He-  latter  bv  his  own  haml.     The  other  (rirondi>t 

riM'>,"  and  in   l'^<"»»  his  most  esteemed  Work,  leaders  esi-aped  from  Paris,  and.  after  vainly  at - 

**  A  Seeue  of  t!ie   I  Kluu'**,**   whi«'h  created  a  te!nptinir  to  revolutionize  sevend  departments 

gr-'at    iMip'.il.ir  -i  n^ation    ami  bore   away  the  were  almost  all  either  taken  pri'^iaier';  and  be- 

]»ri/e  tVoiii    I)a\id'>  ••Sabine-."      Hi   l*<os   he  headed,  or  committi'*!  suicide.  — Ser  I^imartine, 

coiiiph  Tel  Ills  "  Funeral  of  Atala."  in  isln  hi-;  lUn^nln  th$  (rirohtlhui  iS  vuU..  Paris.  IS47). 
•' Hevi.ir  ;.t  Ciiro.'*  and  in  1>*1'.>  his  -  Pygma-         (;|SL.IS<I!V,   ('Mrad,    an    Icelandic    phil<doiri*t 

lioii  au'l  <ialar,;i."     His  literary  reii.ains  were  ami  lexieii:rrapher.  born  July  :J,  iKos.     Mo  is 

I"  il'li>!!.  <1  ii:  1*^J.».  in  "2  vols.  the  .-••n  of  a  ]H)pnlar  p^i't.  and  studiisl  at  tlio 

<ilKOM)l-!,  a   ^.  W.   department   of  France,  univer-ity  nf  ('<i{ienha;:i'n.  where  he  U'camo 

f.»r;iMily  a  part    i-f  the  |UMvin«'e  of  (iuienne,  |'rot«-.*or  iif  the  Nor^' hintruaires.     HeMde»  nu- 

b'-r-b  riiij  liii  t!..-  b.iy  4.f  U'xay  and  the  ilepart-  nienujs  edition*,  nf  old  Icelanilic  wrilin::s  and 

iii.m:<  .t  rii.iriiiti-lntVrieure,  l»ordi»;rne.  Lot-  ci«mmentarie^  on    early  Scandinavian   i»oi'try 

ef  <  i.-i-i.T'i'.  ;i:mI    I,aij«le«i;  area.  "•,7"»'.«  v;.  m. :  and  phi]i>b«::y.  he  ba<i  ]>ublishiHl  a  critical  man- 

p";-.    -i    >7J.  7"*\It;'.     The  aurt'ace  is  almost  ual  of  the  rudinunts  of  the  ancient  Icelandic 
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according  to  the  earliest  records  (1846);  a  Da-  '  ing,  stands  on  an  island  in  tb«  Dtnlt 
nish-Icclnndic  dictionary,  the  first  ever  pub-    Slobodze,  and  is  connected  with  tbe  ttn 
lished  (1851) ;  and  un  unfinished  work  on  curly    a  bridge.    Next  to  Bnula  it  is  the  mott  i 
Norse  inflections  (1858).  ,  tant  port  on  the  Wallachijui  bank  ol 

GISORS,  a  town  of  Normandy,  France,  in  the    ube,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  I 
department  of  £ure,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the    Germany  and  Hungary.     GinrgevoLa 
banks  of  the  Epte,  33  m.  £.  S.  L.  of  Rouen ;  >  in  almost  all  the  Turkish  wan  on  tkr  j 
pop.  in  18<>G,  3,753.    It  is  surrounded  by  gar-  j  Danube,  from  tho  15th  century  don  t 
dens  and  beautiful  promenades  fonned  upon  ;  war  of  1853. 
t)ie  remains  of  its  ancient  ramparts.    Its  castle,  {      GU'DICI,  FmIs  BBiMawl,  an  Its 
mostofwliich  is  still  standing,  was  very  strong,  |  at  Mussomelli,  Sicily,  Jane  lb,  ioi». 
and  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  S'orman-  '  moved  to  Florence  in  1840,  and  in 
dy.     It  was  built  about  the  11th  century,  but  ,  lished  Storiadella  letteratara  iialiammn 
the  donjon,  an  enclosed  octagonal  structure  •  2d  ed.,  1853).  He  was  professor  at 
crowning  a  high  artificial  mound,  was  con-  |  of  Pisa  from  1849  to  1852^  and  ot  i 
structed  in  the  12th  century  by  Henry  II.  of    the  royal  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Flo 
England.     Under  one  of  the  towers  is  a  dun-    1859  to  1862,  of  which  he  became  bkui 
geon,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with    In  1867  he  was  returned  to  the  Ital 
carvings  executed  witli  a  nml  by  some  unknown  ,  ment  as  a  deputy  for   Sicily.     His 
prisoner.     The  parish  church  is  filled  with  gro-  j  comuni  (8  vols.,  1858-HX  ^  ^  * 

tes(|uc  sculptures.    The  choir  is  said  to  have  |  with  new  documentaiy  evid*     .-v  r       rff 
been  built  by  Blanche  of  Castile.  .  Italian  communes,  was  follo«i«id  ib  loM 

GITSCHIX,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Cyd-    translation  into  Italian  of  Ifacanlay's  *'H 
Una,  50  m.  N.  £.  of  Prague;   pop.  in  1869,  I  of  Englond,'' and  in  1860  by  his  ^iM-iadi 
0,570.    It  is  walled,  and  has  three  gates  and  |  tro  italiano;  and  ho  has  long  h 
four  suburbs.     The  parish  church  is  built  after  i  upon  a  history  of  the  Florentine  dcmucn 
the  model  of  that  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  {      GirSTI,  CSneppe^  an  Italian  poeL  ba 
in  Spain.    The  former  Jesuit  college  is  used  as  '  Monsummano,  in  Tuscany,  in  May,  ! 
barracks.    It  was  a  collection  of  wretched  hov-  I  in  Florence,  March  81,  1850.     lie 
els  before  WullenHtein  made  it  the  capital  of  >  as  on  advocate  at  the  nnirersity  oi  g  \ 
the  duchy  of  Friedlund  in  1C27,  and  the  seat  |  entered  the  law  office  of  tiie  faturei     ■ 
of  a  magnificent  palace  in  1G30.    The  storming    justice,  Capoqnadri.     But  on  acoouiu 
of  Gitschin  by  the  Prussians,  June  29,  186(),  |  cate  constitution  and  disapp* 
ended  the  campaign  in  tho  territory  of  the    he  abandoned  the  practice  ui  nu 
Iser ;    and  the  overwhelming   defeat  of  the  !  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with       u 
Austrians  here  paved  the  way  for  the  junction  |  glio,  and  other  opponeDta  of  ^  ri 

of  the  first  and  second  Prussian  armies  and  for    tion  in  Italy,  and  his  poem  //  .c^icv  mw^-  • 


I 


death  of  the  emperor  Franeia  I.  in 
tracted  considerable  attention.   As  a  4:3 
of  moderate  liberalism  he  waa  twice 


the  victory  of  Sadowa  (July  3). 

GIl'LIO  ROMi^tO,  an  Italian  ])ainter  and  ar- 
chitect, whose  family  name  was  Pippi,  bom  in 

Rome  in  H92,  died  in  Mantua  in  1540.     He  |  1848  to  the  Tuscan  chamber  of  dei^ 
was  tho  most  distinguished  })upi]  of  Raphael,  i  after  spending  the   sunmier  of  \i 
whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  his  paintings,  and    sitrings  of  Viareggio,  he  ended  his  i 
who  made  him  his  chief  heir  and  appointed  him  I  Florentine  palace  of  hia  der^      I  f 
to  complete  his  unfinished  works.     Allter  the  '  j>oni.      Though   published 
death  of  his  master,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  j  writings  bad  acquired  a  %n««  inrpui 
employed  him,  together  with  Gian  Pennl  to  '  over  Italy,  when  the  appearance  of  a 
finish  the  history  of  Constantine  in  the  Vatican ;  •  edition  in  1845  impelled  him  to  haTe 
and  ho  executed  several  works  for  the  public    pared  in  his  own  name.     But  thf 
editioes  at  Rome,  was  also  employed  there  as    tic  and  complete  edition  was  piai 
architect,  and  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of    his  death,  under  the  title    of   Vmwma 
the  *'  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  "  for  the  church    inediti  (Florence,  1862). 
of  San  Stefano  at  Genoa.     He  was  afterward  |      Gll'STlNIAin,  igtrttaa  1 
invited  to  Mantua,  and  engaged  both  as  archi-  |  prelate  and  philologist,  hoi  v 

tect  and  painter  on  the  palazzo  del  Te.     The  '  died  at  sea  in  1586.     £dnc«wtA  i»>       i 
'*  Defeat  of  the  Titans,''  in  one  of  the  halls  of  '  cans  of  Florence,  he  became  a  nrofc 
the  palace,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  liis  |  her  of  that  order  in  1488,  ati 
stvle.     He  worked  with  his  pupils  on  many  :  guages,  taught  in  several  ooL<         > — * 
other  edifices  at  Mantua,  and  ju^t  before  his    ]>nblished   bis  Preeu       IS&tmmmm  j 
death  was  aj>i>ointed  to  succeed  Sansovino  as  "  ( Venice),  in  Hebrev  i       L  A.b, 

architect  of  St.  Peter's.  '  lie  was  appointed  aga  i 

GilRljEVO,  a  town  and  river  ]>ort  of  Kou-  :  bio  in  Corsica,  waspa««t;ut        iwa« 
mania,  in  Wallacliia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the    Liiteran  connciL,  ana  sdieitM 
I>auiil>e.  <>pp<wite  Hustchuk.  and  ^4  m.  S.  by  !  val  from  the  episcopal  oAce.  n« 
AV.  of  Bucharest:  pop.  about  l.'i.nOO.     Its  cit-    to  the  retirement  offered 
adel,  tile  only  c>ne  of  its  fortifications  remain-  ■  of  Ivrea,  continuing  his 
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went  to  I*!irU  at  tlic  invitation  of  Frnnois  I.,  "  not  risinp  snfficiontly  fr»r  any  considornMi*  pro- 
who  apiMiiiitcil  him  hi^  rliMpiaiii,  and  under  portion  to  bi*  nioltvd  and  flow  down,  thoy  till 
whoso  MiHpi«*t-s  hf  published  shortly  at\or\vard  tlio  spacc!*  hotwecn  tho  Huniniits.  \\y  the  prc?*- 
liis  Hi'l»riw-Latiii  edition  of  the  lK)ok  of  .Tol).  ,  sure  exerti'^l  hvtheso  va>*t  rollert  ions  the  vield- 
After  tillin^'  tor  tiv**  years  the  chair  of  IIe]>re\v  '  in;r  material  U  forced  through  whatever  open- 
in  the  nni  v. THity  of  I'ari-*,  he  returned  to  (xenoa,  in;r  is  presented  for  it«  passive,  and  the  ^reat 
tlien  toru  hv  l;u'tion<*,  was  soriouslv  wounded  vallevs  leading;  to  the  luise  of  the  niountain:^ 
while  trviiiir  to  quell  a  riot,  and  thence  pro-  are  ]»acke<l  full  i»f  ice,  which  results  from  the 
Coeded  (•»  Nohhio,  where  he  spent  the  remain-  snow  bein^  solid itieil  byj>re*»ure,  or  by  its  own 
der  of  hi^  life  ill  his  epi^'opal  duties.  Theprin-  melting  and  freezing;  apiin.  This,  solid  as  it 
oipal  Work  'jf  (iiu-tiniani  is  his  Pmiltrrium  11*'-  '  api>oars,  is  steadily  though  imperceptibly  urpod 
hrrrnui,  finn-uui,  Aruhirnm^  Chtifdaicum,  cum  onward.  conf<»miing  to  all  the  irrejrularities 
trihni*  Lilt  in  is  Intirftn'tntianihun  et  Ufonis  of  its  channel,  split  sometimes  by  immovable 
(fob,  (ii-noa.  \')\i)).  In  a  note  t«>  one  of  the  ledges  of  rock,  which  Htand  like  islands  in  its 
p!«alms  is  the  tirst  i)rinted  biographical  sketch  course,  yet  chninf^  again  Mow  them  with  no 
of  Chrintttpher  Columbus.  He  also  left  in  man-  '  trace  of  the  tissure.  These  InMlies  of  ico  cx- 
Udcript  a  poly^'lot  New  Te'*tament.  '  ten<l  down  the  valleys  till  they  reach  a  region 

CilVl-X  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de])artment  where  the   tem|KTatnre   is   sutliciently  eleva- 

of  Ardi'tint .;.  oil  the  Meu-H*.  2'2  m.  N.  by  E.  <»f  ted  to  nielt  away  the  supplies  ns  they  arrive, 

Mt'/i*Te'«.  on  the  Hel;rian  frontier;  ]>op.  in  IHiWi,  Thouifh  the^*   have  };radually  diminished  to- 

5,^<»1.     It   i-*  a  fort) tied  place  of  considerable  wanl  the  lower  extremity  of  the  jrlacier,  so  that 

import  in<-e.    its   principal   defence   l>ein(;   the  this  has  Hatteni'il  away  somewhat  like  a  weil^% 

citadel  of  Charleinont  on  an  adjacent  lieiirht.  and  has  also  becomo  nam »wer,  the  termination 

The  tow  n  con-ists  of  Le  (Jrand  (iivet,  or  (iivet-  is  frequently  abrupt  and  even  inai^cessible.     It 

yotre-l>a!ne,  on  the  riirht  bank,  and  Le  Petit  presents  an  apparently  ntationary  wall  of  ice, 

Givet,  or  <iivet-St.-HiIaire.  with  the  fi»rtreS8  which,  thoujrh  seen  to  be  constantly  wastin;;, 

Charlciiiont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  '  may  yet    by    observati«ms    continued   several 

which  are  I'ounei'ted  by  a  brid;re  built  by  Na-  days  be  found    steadily  advancinfr  fr«»m   the 

pideou   I.,   and   all  of  which   are   within  the  mountain.      During   the  summer  currents  of 

lines  <if  t*i»rtiti<'ation.     (iivet  has  manufactures  water  forme<l  from  su]»erticial  thaws  tlow  over 

of  wire.  ]K'n«-ils.  and  leather,  for  the  last  of  its  surface,  at  least  in  the  daytime,  and  fall  in 

wbirh  it  is  relebrated.  :  casi'ades  into  the  numerous  chasms,  which  ex- 

GIVORS,  a  ti)wn  f»f  France,  in  the  depart-  tend  ocross  the  glacier.     They  continue  their 

nient  of  Ilhone,  on  the  (iier  and  the  UliAne,  Vi  course,  hoHowiuK  <»ut  thnnigh  the  li»wer  layers 

ni.  S.  of  Lyon-*;    pop.  in  lH»»i;,  *JM7.     It  has  of  the  ice  arched  channels,  which  at  the  lower 

extensix  I-  1:1a -^sw  ork^  and  tanneries,  brick  yards,  end  appear  like  dark  caverns  extending  far  np 

foiinderies  and  ^ilk  factories.     The  place  is  ini-  into  the  icy  ma«s.      In   high  {Kdar  latitudes, 

portant   as  a  ^liip|)in:r  jniint  for   coal.     Near  where  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  c<»mes  down 

It  tlie  (Ii\or-*-(iiv'r  <'anal.  beu'un  in   IT^J-")  and  to  the  s<'a  level,  the  pnen<»mena  of  glaciers  are 

c<»inpleT.*d  in  IT'^Ljoin-i  the   Khone,  Avhieh   is  displayed  U|H»n  the  L'randest  M*ale.     Thus  they 

thii"  (onnii'tcMl  with  the  Loire.     In  the  viein-  were  seen  in  hit.  7l»^-->*»»    bv  I>r.  Kaiie  in  IS').*!, 

ity  are  the  r.iins  of  the  i-a^tle  of  St.  (ierahl  *i|ireailiiiL'   over   the  western  c<»jjst  <»f  (Ireen- 

and  thi-  ••onveut  of  St.  Ferre*)!.  land,  and  shipinir  ^o  crently  towanl  the  water 

(;i/Klf,  4ihl/rh,  or  Jlzeh,  a  town  of  Ei^ypt,  that  the  etfect  of  an  inclineil  i»lane  was  per- 

cni»iral  ''f  a  pntviiii-e  of  tin*  -^ani**  name,  on  the  ceived  only  by  liN)kin^'  far   inti*  the  interior 

W.  ltanl<  of  t!i,'  Nil.',  :t  ni.  S.  \V.  of  Cairo.     It  toward  the  east.     In  this  hmir  ran^'e  the  an- 

wa^  oi.'..-  a  lar::f  ritv.  hut  i-*  now  a  petty  vil-  ^rle  of  the  slope  w{\*  from  7    to  \'t^.      Yetlho 

bi^e  -Mri'»un<lrd  \*y  heap"^  t»f  ruin«*.     The  khe-  whole  icy  cru«it  of  this  {M^rtion   of  the  conti- 

dive  111-  a  !»alai'e  tinTe.     Ab.Mit  .*i  m.  from  the  nent  wa-*  always  advaiH'int;  ami  stretching;  it- 

villaiTe  -rm-l   tlu*  thr\'e  jrreat   pyramids  calle<l  self  <uit  int«»  the  western   bay.  where  mns*es 

thik'-e  of  (  iM-op-*.  Copliren,  anil  Myrt-rinus.     At  of  it  were  con'*tantly  detached  and  t1(»ate<l  otl* 

Ciizelj    ;i:-.-    ov.-n^    in    which   cl'-'''    have    been  as  iceberp*.     From  this  glacier  t«»  the   s<»ulh- 

b:4t«'lu"l  arriii<iMii\  ev^r  since  tlie  days  of  the  em  extremity  of  (ireenland.  more  than   1.*J»m» 

Pliara'iii-'.     iSe  I^!:\Mii»s.)  m.,  I>r.  Kane  imairined  a  deep  un!»roken  s**a 

<il//lKIK     >i'e  CoMi'v i:\TivF.  .\natomt.  Vol.  of  ire  miifbt  extend  alon;?  the  central  |N»rtions 

v..  p.  1  *^1 .  nearly  the  whole  len^li  «if  the  continent.— The 

(■LUIIL  TilKOUl.     See  I>ii.rvirM,  and  (Ji.a-  ^rudv  i»f  the  l^'ololrv  of  Ctdifornia  had  enabled 

mi:.  Vr*>\'.  Whitney  to  point  out  the  tr.-ioes  of  im- 

(•I..UIKK    1>.  ■/•'■■''.",  from  /;A'.v.  i«'ej,  a  va*t  nuU'ii-  irlaciers  which  at  a  time  l^•oh»lri^•ally  re- 

biilyi.:  j.  .•.   ,  lliiii:  -'•nie  alpine   valley,  diiwn  ci-nt  had  exi-^ted  in  the  mimntain**  of  the  Sierra 

whii'li  i'  -'-aK  ?iii.\e-.  the  •»ntl«t  iif  the -now«i  Nevada.     The  alteration  of  the  climate  and  the 

w!iicli  a       nriiat     in  tin-  elcv.itiil  portion^  of  diminution   of    the   raintall    conseijuent    u|H»n 

the  in    ;:i*  I  n  ..vtup.     <.I.Hi«T'<  may  Ik-  finind  comparatively  recent  k'eoh»iriral  chan^'e*,  have 

in  all  '■■  ::i*  ■;.'•.  \\  }i.  :i-  i-\t«n-ivi>  tract-*  lie  above  however  ••aU'-ed  the  disa]»jH'arance  « if  the  great- 

tli."  •.;:•%    .ill.'.      I:i  sj.h  li'iaJitir-i  the  *now*  er  part  of  the^e.  and  it  was  mit  till  H7<»  that 

are   o-'    ;;.     im  il.itinj".  an<l    the  temperature  Mr.  i'larence  Kin;:  discoveri'd  actual  glaciers  on 
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the  y.  side  of  tlie  extinct  volcano  of  Mt.  Shasta 
in  northern  California.  From  the  summit, 
14,440  ft.  above  the  sea,  according  to  him,  we 
look  down  on  three  considerable  glaciers.  One 
of  these  has  a  breadth  of  three  (jr  four  miles, 
and  sends  branches  four  or  live  miles  down  the 
caflons.  Its  thickness  is  estimated  in  places  to 
be  1,800  ft.  or  more,  and  its  surface  presents 
jrrcat  crevasses,  some  of  them  2,000  ft.  long,  and 
30  or  40  ft.  wide.  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons  has  also 
found  glaciers  on  Mt.  Rainier  or  Tachoma  in 
"Washington  territory,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  on 
Mt.  Hood  in  Oregon ;  while  more  recently  Mr. 
John  Muir  has  succeeded  in  finding  small  gla- 
ciers nmch  further  southward  in  the  sierras  near 
the  Yosemito  valley  on  ^Its.  Lyell,  McClure, 
and  Ilotfmann.  They  have  the  structure  and 
movement  of  true  glaciers,  but  the  largest  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  they  vary 
in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  a  few  feet. — 
The  phenomenon  of  glaciers  reaching  the  sea 
and  becoming  icebergs  was  noticed  by  Darwin 
in  the  gulf  of  Peflas,  Patagonia.  In  northern 
Europe,  it  has  been  observed  in  Norway,  in  lat. 
67*  >.,  and  in  America  on  the  "NV.  coast  of 
Cireenland.  Upon  the  Himalaya  mountains  the 
glaciers  appear  from  the  accounts  of  modem 
travellers  to  be  exhibited  in  masses  of  stu]>en- 
dous  height,  as  well  as  of  vast  extent.  In  the 
**  Himalayan  Journals  "  t»f  Dr.  Jt>soph  Hooker, 
those  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range,  in 
the  territories  of  Sikkim  and  Kepaul,  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  mention  is  made  of  one 
which  presents  a  vertical  height  of  14,000  ft., 
the  source  of  which  is  the  great  Elnchinjunga, 
whose  summit  reaches  the  elevation  of  28,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Other  gigantic  glaciers  in 
the  central  Himalaya  are  described  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson  (''Western  Himalaya  and 
Tibet"),  and  by  Col.  Madden  and  Capt.  Richard 
Strachey,  in  the  **  Asiatic  Researches,''  vol.  xiv. 
Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Altai  have  their  glaciers,  which  have  been  de- 
8cri!)ed  by  travellers;  but  no  regions  have  af- 
forded such  convenient  opportunities  for  study- 
ing them  in  detail  as  the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  Piedmont^  and  Tyrol.  Here,  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  they  are  found  covering  in  de- 
taclied  portions  an  aggregate  area  computed  at 
1,484  s«|.  m.  Between  Mont  Hlanc  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Tyrol  40O  are  rockone<l,  of  which  the 
greater  number  are  between  10  and  2o  m.  long, 
and  from  1  to  2i  m.  broad.  Their  vertical 
thirkness  in  many  jilaces  is  rated  at  COO  ft. : 
their  range  is  from  alMive  tlie  snow  line,  which 
is  from  7.'">oO  to  8,(»Oo  ft.  abt>ve  the  sea,  down 
to  tlie  level  of  3,500  to  3,non  ft.  Lateral  ravines 
have  tlieir  glaciers,  which  join  as  branches  the 
ice  currents  of  the  great  valleys.  This  inter- 
est in  ir  re;rion  was  studied  by  De  Saussuro  in 
the  hitter  j>ortion  of  the  last  century,  and  his 
views  Were  ])iiblished  in  his  Vuyinjtn  ihni$  len 
AJfits  i\1\}\\),  ('hari>entier  i»i  disrin;ruishe<l 
anioni'  later  exi)lnrers  a»*  the  able  advocate  of 
the  thei>ry  explaining;  the  motion  of  the  gla- 
ciers,  afterward  sustained   by  Agassiz  in  his 


f:tude$  $ur  Ifglacien  n&40);  and  ProL 
D.  Forbes  of  Edinbuiyh  published  in  It 
''  Travels  in  the  Alps,**  &c.,  with  obfervM 
on  the  phenomena  of  glacien  mode  ia  %«■ 
to  them  repeated  in  ten  different  Mimiiicr^  ii 
which  he  crossed  the  principal  cbain  27  tmm 
by  28  different  passes.     Man j  other  distinfuk 
ed  naturalists  nare  uded  not  only  to  ^a^^ 
the  true  nature  of  glaciers,  bat  to  i^r  tWir 
phenomena  to  the  explanation  of  post  rhiinw 
upon  the  eortb^s  surface. — Spread  ortr  :ki 
broad  valleys,  glaciers  appear  immorablc  Tk 
snow  disappears  from  tneir  ifice  in  nmBML 
and  thousands  of  streams  ore  then  prodaal 
which  waste  their  material ;  bat  wiili  tkc  » 
turn  of  winter  the  covering  of  onov  is  narwii 
and  no  change  may  be  perceived  in  the  pm 
mass  except  such  as  can  be  referred  to  ifaai 
superficial  causes.     Bnt  bj  comparative  obi» 
vations  made  at  different  timeo,  it  is  pcRvn^ 
that  the  great  mass  itself  moveSb    The 
stxmt  renewal  of  the  waste  at  the  love 
tremity,  already  referred  to,  is  <       c 
this.    Objects  on  the  surface,  tuu,       i 
be  continually  moving  down,  eveii  « tuta 
position  on  the  ice  itself  is  not  changed. 
the  high  precipices  at  the  sides  masses 
and  stone  fall  along  the  edges  of  the 
but  it  is  obvious  that  thej  do  not : 
in  on  immovable  tains ;  for  where  uuc 
opens  into  another  the  piles  of  stoocs  wt* 
fork  do  not  terminate  as  thej  join  at  t) 
but  are  continued  in  a  long  mo        of 
varieties  of  stone  for  down  the  |  ■ 

other  branches  come  in,  each  «uu»  wm 
mound,  till  sometimes  as  many  as        i 
ridges  are  thus  produced.     These       ? 
in  contact  below,  and  thus  be  nednecv 
her,  and  even  be  blended  with  the  pi 
edges.    In  some  form,  however,  toe  ■ 
continue  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier ; 
ridges  of  bowlder^shaped  stones  sua        > 
are  seen,  which  lie  in  front  of  the 
are  sometimes  repeated  in  ncttriy 
like  the  little  ridges  of  sand  and  uim.  ■ 
along  a  sea  beach,  each  <      •  of  vh 
the  limit  of  some  previous  i 
great  ridges  of  sandooid  8tOb«  J  ■ 

or  borders,  mark  the  limita  r^wtrocw  Iq 
of  the  glacier  at  former  ti  s;  1  ai 
marks  are  all  removed  whi      %h  ■■ 

again  sweeps  far  up  the  bn  au         n 

at  certain  periods  are  obeer««u  mj       ■««* 
fore  the  advancing  glacier,  and       » 
in  a  new  and  larger  moraine  at  »  k 
tance  from  the  mountains.     It  >  wr 

riods  that  the  habitable  vallcijb  «  oi 
are  sometimes  invaded  bj  the  tcrribfe 
Imperceptibly  bnt  irresiBtibly  it  is 
vancing  upon  the  farms  oim  eoi 
wann  summer  W(  is  obiii 

its  dissolution,  yet  lu 
diminish.    The  greeu  lu 
l>efore  it ;  and  the  gros         »■ 
its  icy  touch,  before  tuv  soL 
ruthless  ploughshare.    When, 
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a«lvan«'o,  the  glacier  recedes  to  its  former  be  correctly  estimatetl  except  hy  observatiims 
iMnimN,  tilt'  !*nrriire  it  covered  is  found  to  1m)  exteiidin;;  over  iiianv  years.  <.>n  tlie  glacier 
cliaii;ri-«l  into  a  dismal  waste  of  loose  stones. —  of  Aar  M.  Ilu^i  erected  u  hut  in  18'-J7  ut  the 
The  pitlii*riii^^  and  distribution  of  these  mate-  foot  of  a  tixed  and  well  lAiown  riK'k.  In  1><30 
rials  by  action  <>f  ^bu'iers  have  been  subjects  the  hut  was  2,2im)  ft.  from  the  rock,  and  in 
of  spt'ciiil  Intcrost,  from  the  resemblance  in  1840  this  distance  had  doubled.  In  the  tirst 
most  of  the  phenomena  exliibited  to  those  con-  period  its  pro^rress  had  bi'cn  2^0  ft.  |>er  annum, 
necte<l  witli  the  distribution  of  the  f;eolo{;i-  and  in  the  second  5.50.  Forbes  in  1842  found 
cal  formation  known  as  the  drift.  The  loose  the  remains  of  a  ladder,  which,  it  is  beHeved, 
rocks  are  worn  into  the  rounded  forms  of  bowl-  was  the  one  lellt  by  De  Saussure  in  1788  at  a 
ders,  and  are  similarly  striated  and  (jrroove^l  ]>oint  16,500  tt.  further  up  the  ^hu-ier;  ifso«its 
npon  their  surface,  and  sometimes  polished,  yearly  progress  had  been  875  W,  This  move- 
The  rock:^  upon  and  apiinst  which  the  frlaciers  ment  extends  through  valleys  in  which  tho 
have  pre'i'^ed  are  found,  wherever  ex]K>sed  to  surface  of  the  glacier  appears  to  lie  almost  on 
view,  to  l)e  jxround  smooth  and  deeply  marked  a  dead  level.  It  is  made  manifest  day  by  day 
with  hne**  C(>rre>«pondin^  indirection  with  the  by  a  row  of  ftakes  set  up  in  a  straifrht  lino 
course  of  tlic  irlacier  at  tiie  spot.  It  is  upon  across  the  glacier,  and  ran^rin^  with  tixed  points 
these  resembhinces,  and  others  connected  with  on  tiio  land  at  the  sides.  These  are  after  a 
minor  details  of  the  two  classes  of  pheno-  time  observed  to  stand  uptm  a  semicircular  line, 
men:),  that  tlie  ^dacial  theory  of  Venetz  and  the  stakes  near  the  middle  moving;  faster  than 
Charpentier,  so  fully  elaborated  by  A;ras!»iz,  is  those  near  the  mar^nn.  Theim|Nirtande«>fcor- 
based.  ac<  ountini;  fi>r  the  distribution  of  freo-  rectly  estimating  the  rate  of  movement  at  short 
lo;ri<'Ml  formations  like  tlie  drift.  The  trans-  intervals  and  in  different  i»arts  of  a  irhicier,  in 
portinu'  f>ower  of  ^daciers  was  recognized  by  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  motion, 
Prof,  ria.vtair  of  Kdinl)ur^li  as  far  back  as  the  appears  to  have  been  tirst  appreciateil  by 
year  1><1«J,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  enormous  Api<«siz  in  1841,  and  by  Forbes,  wln>  was  en- 
bowlders  on  the  Jura  was  attributed  by  him  yraged  about  the  same  time  in  his  explorations, 
to  glaciers  whose  track  he  supposed  lay  at  (mo  Apissiz  discovered  that  the  central  portion 
time  across  the  valley  of  Switzerland  and  the  moved  faster  than  the  mar;rinal,  and  he  was 
lake  of  (ieneva,  which  now  separate  tlie  Jura  the  tirst  to  correct  the  erroneiuis  views  into 
from  the  op])o>;ito  •summits  of  M(mt  Hhmc.  It  which  he  had  been  led  by  others  tm  this  ]M>int, 
is  on  the-e  summits,  at  the  distance  of  from  from  the  fact  of  the  jrreat  cracks  ^'Uvrally 
7<»  to  '^^  III.,  that  are  found  the  Iciljres  of  granite  lyin^  in  curved  lines  with  the  convexity  directed 
and  «»tiicr  rocks,  which  are  recojrnized  as  iden-  nj)  the  course  of  the  jjlacier.  {Syntrine  ijhtr'uiirf^ 
tical  with  the  frreat  bowhlers  si'attere<l  over  by  A^rassiz,  Ciuyot,  and  I>esor,  p.  4<i2.)  Tho 
the  j'Urlare  of  the  Jura  limestime.  (SetJ  I)i-  upwanl  convexity  of  the  fissures  is  accounted 
i.rviiM. )— The  unantity  of  stony  material,  and  for  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  central  ]K»rtion  moves 
the  en'jriiiou-*  >i/e  of  the  masses  of  nx'k  carried  faste**!,  the  lines  of  greatest  tension  are  down- 
aloiiir  by  ^'Jaciers,  are  little  appreciated,  even  ward  and  toward  tlie  middle,  and  the  i<'e  jrives 
by  many  who  have  ^icen  the  loads  ap]>arent]y  way  at  rit'ht  angles  to  the«ie  lines.  For!>es,  ]>y 
restinir  <piirtly  on  their  surface.  Sometimes  carefid  instrumental  obsi-rvntioii<  in  1842,  de- 
the  ice  i«»  almost  iMJUfoaled  by  the  acciuu\dale<l  teeted  the  rate  of  movement  in  peri<Klsof  24 
piles  <»t>itono.  The-ie  don»)t  sink  into  the  ice,  hfmrs,  and  wa'falde  even  to  noii^-c  tliat  which 
excej»t  a^itiiey  oc'asii»nally  fall  into  the  chasms,  took  place  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  pr«>Vi'<l 
and  even  then  they  are  sometimes  brought  the  fa-^ter  rate  of  the  central  iM)riions,  and  also 
a^'ain  to  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  forces  that  the  pi»rtions  of  the  irlacier  near  the  sur- 
whicli  kci|>  m<»<t  of  them  there.  As  tlie  rwk  face  moved  faster  than  those  near  the  iMittoiu. 
prot.'cts  the  ice  bi-rieath  it  l'n>m  the  a<"tion  of  The  motitm  he  found  was«rreatest  on  the  sh>|K's 
the  >Mn,  which  has  its  nieltin:;  efl'ect  around,  of  ^^reatcit  descent;  in  warm  Weather  more 
the  r>M-k  is  ihiis  ;:radually  lifted  upon  a  pedes-  rapid  than  in  cold ;  yet  always  continuous,  and 
tal  oi  ir,.,  ;it  the  same  time  that  the  whole  is  not  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  jerks.  Such 
sl«»\vl\  mnviii::  «lo\vn  to  a  lower  level.  When  fact  s. 'ire  opposv'd  to  the  theory  of  l)e  Sau^su  re, 
the  pe  h'^ial  at  last  u'ives  way,  the  rock  slips  that  the  jrlaciers  move  by  slippinir  ah»n;r  upon 
ilowM  and  the  proerss  is  repeate«l.  When  once  their  bed.  the  motion  bein::  m:ide  more  easy 
in  tiic  !■  .•.  thi*  ^-upcrticial  nieltin^r  niay  brin::  it  by  the  buoyant  property  of  the  water  flowing 
a::ain  to  tlie  suri'ace.  The  size  of  the  fra::-  beneath  them,  and  the  pn>|K*irm>r  force  beinf? 
Hunts  i-  otuii  iiiunense.  Prof.  Forbes  saw  one  that  of  );ravitation.  M«»reoVfr,  the  ice,  with«>ut 
ill  thi-  \.ill.  y  w  liiih  must  have  been  bnunrht  beiiiir  broken  up,  was  obsi-rved  not  to  Ik*  inier- 
d'lwii  !.\  rli.'  -l:i<itr,  wliich  was  nearly  loo  ft.  rupted  in  its  movement  by  the  contracti'il  pas- 
hn:«'.  a::il  tV-'Mi  to  U\  Tio  hi;:h  ;  and  at  the  ftnit  sji^^s  thntu^h  which  it  wa^  S4»nietimes  forceil 
«•!  tin-  ;:!a'  i.  r  ot'  Swart/burir  in  the  valley  «»f  t«i  pass  nor  by  solid  hilU  of  rock,  whioii  lay 
>;i.i-  w  .1-  ariiii  inr  estimaleil  to  contain  244. ono  like  islands  in  its  juth.  The  lIuMiry  maintaine<l 
<M!'i  •  I.  r.  I  -.iniriii;:  an  avera:re  diameter  (►f  by  rharpeniier,  and  supjHirte*!  by  Airas^iz  in 
n«  ail\  "J  r':. —  rii.-  rate  of  pro:.'ress  of  ^rlaciers.  his  Htfuhn  tur  fm  *fhv'itrii^  wa**  that  the  i^Iacier 
d>{>-  ii:>  n-  .U">!i  \ari<iiis  (Conditions,  i<i  no  more  slid  upon  its  bed,  not  necessarily  in  lar^*biHlies 
unit  •r;:i  :!ia:i  t:i.it  ot' river:*.     It  can  in  no  csise  pushed  on  by  (gravitation,  but  that  differvnt 
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portions  were  impelled  by  different  degrees  of 
force,  nrisin«(  from  the  expansion  of  the  water 
con^reulinjr  in  all  the  fissures  and  capillary  tubes 
of  the  ice  into  which  it  found  its  way.  The 
facets  developed  ])y  Forbes — that  the  motion 
was  greatist  in  the  warm  summer  weather, 
wlien  the  temperature  did  not  descend  below 
the  freezing  ])oint,  and  that  it  did  not  cease 
when  the  ice  was  no  longer  liquetied  in  the  cold 
of  winter — demanded  some  new  explanation. 
"With  the  other  phenomena  they  \vere  regarded 
by  him  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
ice  in  large  bodies  is  not  a  brittle  solid,  but  that 
it  possesses,  j)articularly  when  saturated  with 
water,  so  much  plasticity,  that  with  time  it 
can  yield  to  a  stupendous  and  steadily  exerted 
force,  and  move  somewhat  like  a  body  of  vis- 
cous pitch  or  lava,  which,  while  it  appears  brit- 
tle when  suddenly  struck,  can  yet  mould  itself 
in  the  mass  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests. 
By  this  theory,  whicli  Avas  generally  received 
even  by  those  who  first  opposed  it,  all  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  explanation  of  the  move- 
ment disappear.  It  was  confirmed  by  a  sim- 
ple experiment  made  by  Mr.  Christie,  secretary 
to  the  royal  society.  lie  fille<l  with  wat^r  a 
10-inch  hollow  shell  of  iron,  the  shell  itself 
being  besides  H  in.  thick,  and  ex])Osed  this  to 
severe  cold.  As  the  Avater  expanded  in  freez- 
ing, a  cylinder  of  ice  was  pushed  up  through 
the  fuse  hole,  and  it  continued  to  increase  in 
length  as  the  water  continued  to  freeze.  As 
the  outer  portions  of  the  water  must  have  been 
first  converted  into  ice,  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
this  so-called  solid  material  which  was  forced 
through  the  narrow  aperture  and  made  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  its  diameter. 
But  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  quality  of  mo- 
bility belonging  to  ice  has  been  more  perfectly 
explained,  together  with  some  of  the  other 
phenomena  of  glaciers,  by  the  researches  of 
fvndall  and  lluxlev,  an  account  of  which  is 
published  in  the  "Philosophical  Magazine," 
vol.  XV.  (4th  series),  1858.  The  property  of 
l)articles  of  ice  when  exposed  to  higher  tem- 
peratures than  the  freezing  point  to  adhere, 
and  under  pressure  to  unite  in  one  mass,  was 
observed  bv  Karadav,  and  was  afterward  made 
the  subject  of  various  experiments  by  Tyndall 
and  Huxley.  They  Ibuml  that  compact  trans- 
parent ice  might  be  crushed  to  fragments,  and 
these  be  made  by  a  hydraulic  press  to  assume 
in  a  few  secon<ls  the  shape  of  any  mould,  re- 
covering in  their  new  form  perfect  solidity  an<l 
transparenrv.  A  straight  bar  <»f  ice  was  bent 
into  a  semicircular  form  by  using  a  succession 
of  four  moulds  of  gradually  increasing  curva- 
ture. As  the  prism  conforme<l  itself  to  these, 
craeks  were  produced,  and  crackling  soun<ls 
Were  emitted,  remin<ling  one  f>f  those  which 
are  so  often  noti<'ed  among  tlje  phenomena  of 
glariors.  By  nference  to  this  before  unob- 
served ]»ro[»<Tty  of  ire  the  movement  and  un- 
broken continuity  of  glaciers  and  their  branches 
are  now  explained. — The  glaciers  fnan  their 
very  .'Source    present   a   series   of  changt-s  of 
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structure,  which  hare  been  critic 
and  traced,  and  in  some  i 
ted  and  explained  bj  experi 
scale  with  other  materials.  Aue  nw 
known  by  the  French  term  ntti  % 
of  dry  and  granular  snow,  which  cn 
miles,  sometimes  broken  by  i 

and  at  others  presenting  no  ir 
surface  such  as  are  common  to  im 
low,  no  streams,  crerices,  morahuK 
The  snow  lies  in  strata,  wliich  rei 
depth,  each  representing  the  acci 
single  year,  the  lowest  the  most  um 
proaching  the  blue  color  of  ice.    The 
move  onward  to  form  the  glac 
as  they  pass  into  this,  their  m; 
more  and  more  the  character  oi  c 
But  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  fca 
veined  or  laminated  structure,  real  a 
parent,  which  it  assumesi    This  is  i 
the  walls  of  the  fissures,  and  is  also 
u|)on  tlko  surface  of  the  glacier  itsi 
this  has  been  wasted  bj  rain.    Thii 
of  transparent  blue  ice  alternate  i 
of  white  porous  ice,  and  standing  ti^ 
vertical  position  the  edges  of  the  fat 
ject  a  little  above  those  of  the  I 
more  readily  melt,  and  thus  a  rib 
ance  is  produced.    The  direction  oi 
nsQ  is  across  the  fissures,  and  as  oh 
Tyndall  and  Iluxley  these  are  pn 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  gn 
sion.    They  find  an  analogv  betwern 
nation  of  the  ice  and  the  sfaty  dea 
clays  and  slateis  both  which  tht* 
pressure  causing  the  development  of 
planes  in  lines  approximately  at  ri| 
to  the  direction  of  pressure."   Henc 
liquity  of  the  lamination  to  the 
glacier  as  the  lines  extend  from  tin 
ward  the  middle  and  down  its  cv 
the  deviation  directly  across  the  ria 
right  angles  with  this  and  parahd 
axis,  as  the  form  of  its  bed  or 
produce  a  pressure  in  the  one  case  rj 
gitudinally  and  in  the  other  lateraD; 
line  of  the  glacier.    By  snbmittinff  r 
terials,  as  wax,  to  pressure,  and  oh 
laminated  structure  these  a  ^ 

vestigators  were  led  to  this  ejkj 
phenomenon  as  developed  in 
others,  as  Prof.  Forbea,  describe 
as  produced  merely  by  lines  of 
air  bubbles  in  the  blue  ice  itself  I 
according  to  the  observation  of  Pi 
Thompson,  of  partial  liqne&ction  ii 
pressure;    and    Prof.    wiUiam   Tl 
tempts  to  prove  *^  that  the  first  * 
sure  not  e<|ual  in  all  directions  vu 
snow  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
convert  it  into  a  stn        d       as  of 
alternately  clear  and  \i      a      ice.  i 
lar  to  the  direction  o& 
But  the  complete  ezp1an«» 
will  re<]uire  eX|>erimental 
which  have  not  yet  been  made. — 1 
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39tinp  feature  in  tlio  npponrnnce  of  jrlaciers,  j  years.     Professional  gladiators  wero  trained 
whieli  attention  was  tir>t  directedliy  Forbes,     in  schools  at  Rome,  Capua,  and  Ravenna,  by 
ihe  distribution  of  what  ho  culled  the  dirt    overseers  (//znwi^f),  who  either  purchased  and 
s,  discolored  streak^*  si-en  upon  the  sur-    maintained  them  to  let  them  out  for  public 
0,  which  he  siipp«>sed  Were  connected  with  .  exiiibitions,   or  only  trained  them   for   their 
veined  structure,  ai)pearin^  where  this  is  •  owners.     Clo<lius  and  Milo  employed  j^ladia- 
ener^retically  developed  than  elsewhere,    tors  as  a  political   force  in  their    struggle; 
causeil  by  the  collection  of  sand  and  dirt  .  Ca?sar  had  5,000  of  them  at  Capua,  who  were 
te  decomposed  portions  of  the  softer  lam-  ,  not  overlooked  by  Pompey.    They  were  taught 
».     These  are  arranged  in  curves,  the  con-  •  the  postures  to  be  assumed  in  fulling  and  in  dy- 
"'*y  of  which  is  turne<l  down  the  glacier,  !  ing,  and  such  food  was  chosen  as  would  thick- 
are  I'requently  so  o!>scnre  that  they  are    en  their  blood  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  a 
uguished  only  by  looking:  down  upon  them    niore  leisurely  view  of  their  death.     The  public 
some  elevation.     Tyndall  and  Huxley  de-    combat  between  gladiators  began  with  weap- 
e  them  as  spread  out  up<»n  the  sm<K>th  ice    ons  of  wood,  which  wore  soon  exclianged  for 
— ¥  ice  cascades,  and  cause<l  a  similar  sym-  :  deadly  arms.     Usually  they  were  matched  by 
ical   arran;;enient  of  dark-colored    sand    pairs.     According  to  their  arms  or  modes  of 
ributed  upon  the  surface  of  a  current  of     fighting,  gladiators  were  divided  into  numerous 
nud,  which  they  made  to  tlow  froia  a  res-  '  classes.     The  andahata  fought  blindfolded,  the 
%nT  down   an   inclined   trough,    through   a  .  entervarii  in  troops,  the  etsalarii  in  chariots, 
TOW  channel,  which  spread  out  below  over  ■  tha  equites on  hor^Mhack^  the hoplomarhim  full 
widened   area. — Various  other   phenomena  .  armor,  the  laqueataret  with  the  lasso,  the  tTiir- 
lecteit  with  the  structure  and  motion  of  |  miV/^/i^'j  with  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
viers  are  discussed  in  the  treati.ses  on  this  ''  the  SumniUs  with  those  of  the  people  of  Sam- 
»iect  already  referred  to.     Besides  the  works    nium,  the  Thrace$  with  a  dagger  und  round 
ioned,   see  '*  Norway  an<l   its   (Glaciers  *'  '  buckler.     The  retiarii  were  liglitly  efiuipi>ed, 
),    ami    "On   the  Theory  of   Glaciers"    and  fought  by  throwing  a  net  lasso-fiwhion  over 
•4iV),  by  .James  I).  Forbes :  />iV  (iht^her  der    tlie  hea<l  of  their  antagonist,  and  then  despatch- 
^Ueit,  \\y  A.  Mousson  (1^^.")4):  AV»/«  Vnter-    ing  him  with  a  three-pointed  lance  or  trident. 
Jiv»t/f/i  iilh  r  d'n:  jdiijsikaUi*rhc  Geographie  .  If  a  combatant  was  vanquishetl,  but  not  killed, 
d  di*'  (rfnlntjie  der  Alpeth  by  the  brothers  '  his  fate  depende<l  on  the  people,  who  turned 
alagintwcit  (1^54);    ''The  (ilaciers  of  the    their  thumbs  down  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
Ts,"  by  John  Tyndall   (IHiWi);    »' The  Old    spared.     A  man  who  had  once  been  a  gladiator 
jiers  of   North   Wales  and   Switzerland,''    was  always  regartle<l  as  disgraced,  and,  if  a 
A.  ('.  Kainsay  (lH»;o);  and  *' The  Land  of    knight,  could  not  resume  his  rank,    (iladtatorial 
lation,"  by  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  (1H71).  contests  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  2W  B. 

uJinB.UII,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Prus-  C,  as  an  entertainment  at  funerals,  and  they 
»  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine.  I.  MtfnrlifB-  c<>ntinued  till  the  reign  of  lIonorius(A.  I>.  4<>4), 
ritafb,  in  the  di»*trict  and  1*)  m.  AV.  by  S.  of  ;  when  Telemachus,  a  Christian  numk,  rushed 
I  city  of  hussi-ldorf ;  y.np.  in  1H71,  2*>,32(J  between  two  contending  gladiators  at  Rome, 
'ftinst  A^yM^  in  ls5*J).  It  is  one  of  the  chief  and  by  his  Si-lf-sjicritice  occasionwl  the  decree 
ts  of  tile  industry  of  Rhenish  Prussiii,  hav-  ^  for  their  abolition.  The  passion  for  them  had 
*  ntiinerniis  manufact<>ries  <if  cotton,  linen,  risen  to  its  height  under  the  emperors.  Titus 
1  silk  l'oimIs,  tohaoco,  machines,  and  wire,  ordained  a  combat  of  1<m»  days,  and  Tri^f an  one 
1  a  nninl»er  of  bloachinir  grounds.  Former-  of  123  days,  in  which  KKOOo  gladiators  fought, 
ere  was  Iktc  a  celebrated  Benedictine  ah-  and  ll.(MM>  fierce  animals  were  killed.  Rome 
which  was  fouinle<l  in  1>72  by  Archbishop  .  was  im]>erilled  alnrnt  72  B.  C.  by  a  relK.dlion 
ro  of  (ojoirne.  II.  Bfndsrh-CiUidbafh,  in  the  of  gladiators.  (See  Spart.uts.) 
trict  ami  s  m.  \.  K.  of  the  city  of  C(dogne;  GLADIOLI'S  (Ijit.  tjhidiun^  a  swonl),  a  genus 
in  l^Tl,  •'», ll)."».  It  contains  manufactories  of  ornamental  ]>lants  of  the  irUiacea  or  iris 
j^apiT  and  ]M'rcu«<-iun  cap-*.  In  its  vicinity  is  family.  A  llattene<l  solid  bulb  or  c<»rm  sends 
J  village  of  Bcn^licp^',  with  a  cattle  built  in  uj)  a  stem  bearing  si'veral  long,  swonl -shaiMMl, 
10.  and  now  convirte«l  by  the  Prussian  gov-  strongly  nerved  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a 
itnent  int<>  a  military  academy.  spike  of  large  and  usually  showy  tlowers,  which 

^.IIIIITOKS  (Lat.  tjIidiuH,  a  "iword).  in  Ro-  are  somewhat  irretrular  from  the  ditference  in 
u  antitjuity,  iiim  who  fuu:^dit  with  each  the  size  of  the  i»etuls,  and  more  or  less  two- 
ler  <»r  with  wij.l  animals  at  the  public  games,  lip]>ed.  Sword  lily  and  corn  flag  are  names 
the  •iitcrtaiimn'nt  of  s|»c(tatt)rs.  They  sometimes  applied  to  these  plants,  but  they  are 
re  <irii:in  illy  captives,  slaves,  or  condetnncd  generally  called  by  their  iHitanical  name  tjladi- 
rniruN;  Imt  uritit  r  the  njmblic  free-born  idn«.  Tliere  are  both  hardy  and  tender  8[K*cie<i. 
Zens  Mid  und- r  tiic  empire  kniL'hts  sena-  The  liardy  ones  are  planteil  in  autumn  at  the 
s,  aii'l  e\ii  wc.nun,  fou^dit  in  the  arena,  same  time  with  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c, ;  the 
ose  u!i'»  u  .  r  •  liiaiet'at  tiirs  were  divi<lcd  principal  ones  cultivated  are  <r.  r«>;HintiNM,  from 
o  twn  il:i-*i-:  t';«'.i'  con<Kinncd  '/•/  ijhtdi-  Kurope,  which  ha.**  been  longtT  in  the  gardens 
,  to  !>,•  kill.  '1  wir)i-ii  a  year,  and  *td  htdurtK  than  any  other,  and  li-ars  a  few  rose-colore<l, 
o   Were  (ii-M'li.i-Lr.-.l  it"  they  survived   three     S4>metimes  white  Ho"^'ers,  and  G,  Bj/zantinUM, 
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from  the  Levant,  vliich  liae  Inrgcr  and  more 
showy  p«rplo  flowers,  Amoni,'  the  tender 
species  which  are  grotrn  in  pots  in  winter,  or 
planted  in  the  open  pround  in  spring,  are  G. 
ciirdinalii,  G.  blandiit,  and  O.  ptittaeinti4,  from 
tlio  Ca|ie  of  Good  Hope.  Tbo  most  popular 
ai.id  brilliant  of  these  plants  are  hybrids  from 
tllese  and  probably  others;  they  originated  in 
tlie  garden  of  the  dnke  of  Ari^mberg,  a  noted 
amateur  of  Ghent;  ond  as  their  characters  are 
permanent  and  Uicy  are  fertile  among  them- 
selves, these  hybrids  hare  received  the  garden 
name  of  gladiolu*  OandatentU.  In  aize,  beau- 
ty of  form,  and  variety  of  coloring  of  the  flower, 
these  hybrids  far  excel  any  of  the  spccieii,  and 
tliey  are  constantly  improving  in  these  re- 
spects; new  seedlings  of  merit  are  each  year 
raised  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
catali^es  now  otTvr  namud  varieties  in  him- 
dredd.  Tiiy  colors  runge  from  pnre  white 
throDgh  rose  to  crimson,  scarlet,  and  violet; 


some  have  yellow  aa  tiie  prcdominatinfr  color, 
and  there  are  varions  intermediate  shades  of 
salmon,  chnnmis,  and  others;  iH'Hides  self-col- 
ored flowers,  there  are  th')se  varionsly  strl|Kii, 
stained,  and  shaded  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
pleasiiif!  com  hi  nations.  TJic  cnltivation  is  very 
cnHy,  OS  they  will  prow  in  any  liyht,  rich  par- 
den  soil ;  tlie  litdlis  are  pliinled  In  spring,  and, 
if  a  succession  of  flnwers  is  deMrcil,  at  intervals 
from  March  until  Miiy;  they  are  set  S  or  3  in. 
deep,  nnd  10  to  13  in.  Hpnrt  each  way,  and  need 
no  other  cnre  than  to  hi'  kept  clear  of  woiiln, 
niid  toliavesuehsMlksasni'i'dit  tied  to  sticks. 
A  Very  effective  plan  is  to  plant  the  bulbs 
where  the  flowers  will  Ik.'  sii-n  npainst  a  hack- 
pnmnd  of  evei^rreens;  they  may  also  he  in- 
triiiluced  amonp  rliixlodendnins.  azuleas.  anil 
otln-r  sprlnc-fliiwcrinp  shrubs.  In  autnmn 
when  the  Dtalks  nrc-  deail  the  bulbs  are  t.iken  up, 
lubelted,  \rra|ii>e'l  in  papers,  and  kept  in  a  drv 
ploce,  wLi-re  tiny  will  not  freeze,  until  spring. 


GLADSTO^'E 

The  nomher  of  bnlbs  annnallT  prodoo 
from  one  to  several,  according  to  tbt 
At  the  base  of  the  balba  there  will 
found  numerous  hnlhleta,  the  liic  u  i 
smaller;  planted  the  next  spring,  tbt 
flowering  hiUhs  in  two  years.  Mr 
ore  obtained  from  the  seed: 
flowers  the  third  or  fourth  ' 

CUDSTOSE,  Vmiu  Gwaiv,  ■  Hu- 
man, born  in  Liverpool,  Dec.  SB.  \Wi 
the  fourth  son  of  Sir  John  Glai  t 

merchant,  who  relinqnished  a 
Glasgow  about  IT9S,  and  r       >nl  ■ 
pool,  where  be  acquired  a  lai(:c  fc 
West  India  trade,  and  was  creslni  ■ 
in  1846.    11ie  son  was  sent  to  £t 
tlicre  gave  fnW  promise  of  the  q>« 
which  marked  his  course  at  Ozfoiu.  • 
praduoted  at  Christchnrch  in  1831 
flrst  class,  the  highest  huaor.  ud 
attained,  and  became  a  fellow  of  ai 
After  travelling  for  a  short  period,  k 
parliament  in  December,  IBS!,  ■§ 
Newark,  a  nomination  boiuo^  la 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  which  bt(>— 
represent  till  184A.    In  Deeanbo',  1 
appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  J 
the  treasury,  and  in  183S  nude  — 
colonial  affairs,  which  office  be       • 
two  months,  when  the  minifici 
thrown,    lie  continued  a  nsefld 
well  oabrilliant  memlwrof  thet<D 
led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  aniil  m 

return  to  power  in  IMl,  wl       ik  i 
a  member  of  the  jirivy  co&uni  na 
ed  vice  president  of  the  boaid  t* 
master  ik  the  mint.    In  t     id 
plained  and  defended  in  ]  ' 

mercial  policy  of  the  gQven 
vision  of  the  Rrltiih  tariff  iu  n 
entirely  his  work.    He  w**  a  i 
tributor  to  the  "  Ona      If 
literary  and  eccli       hi         si 
pnblisiied  in  1888  ■  ivork  on  kuhk* 
in  which  he  maintained  cxtrenN 
views,  and  which  waa  sere 
Macnulay  in  the  "  Edinbnrv" 
May,  18i3,  he  succeeded  Lord 
dent  of  the  I>oard  of  1^*1?,  1  i 

IEi4i>,  he  resigned  hia  ■      «• 
tion  of  the  measure  for  \.aK 
nootli  pnuit,  which  y 
|irinci|ile  to  the  opini 
his  work  on  chareh  and 
184.5.  ISir  Robert  Peel  r 
failure  of  Lord  John  Ri 
ment,  he  woo  recalled 
cabinet,  )tr.  Glsdsionc  i>«-< 
the  colonies.    In  the  free 
nounceil  by  Sir  Robert  Pen 
Mr.  Cilsdstone  fblly  c 
willing  to  remain  i 
of  Newcastle,  he  n    ,. 
and  was  out  of  parliament  i 
on  this  measure.    At  the 
1847  he  waa  chosen  to  n 
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xfoni,  ami  niio  of  his  first  sjicechcs  in  ptir- 
eintuti-*  ill  f:iviir (if  tho  bill  furlho  removal 


of  tbnt  year  Mr.  (tlaflstftne  was  dt-foatcd  as  a 
candidnte  f(»r  Southwest  I^aocashirc  after  an 
ie  <!i>:i1>iliti«  s  of  the  Jowd,  which  hu  had  exciting  contest,  hut  was  returned  hy  a  hir^u 
»ik;d  ill  1*^H.     His  speech  a^Miiist  tho  for-  '  minority  hy  the  horou^rh  of  Greenwich.     Mr. 
Dolicy  of  Lord    raliiier>t<>ii  in  the   I)on  !  IHsraeli'rt  ministry  resigned  in  I  December,  and 
*o  d«'l Kites  wii-i  trenerjilly  re;,';ir<letl  as  ono  Mr.  (iladstone  Kucceede<l  him  as  premier.    The 
le  m<*st  ndtiiirahle  pieces  of  Kn{;lish  elo-  Irish  church  hill  was  passed  at  the  Hi>ssiun  of 
;o  of  n-i.-cnt   times.      In  the   ministerial  '  iHtiU.  the  Irish  hmd  a<'t  in  1><7o,  and  tho  pur- 
3  uf  is.'ri  he  was  invited  l»v  Lt>rd  Derhv  chase  of  commissions Ln  the  annv  was  abolished 
nter  his  ealiinet,  but  declined,  and  on  tho  in  1871  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  preropi- 
"throw  nf  that  minister  in  December  of  the  tive.     He  also  procured  the  abolition  of  con- 
3  year  aci-rptnl  tlie  oltice  of  chancellor  <if  tis<*ation  in  Knudish   penal  law.      During  the 
excho'puT    iindiT  the  <'arl   of  Aberdeen,  war  between  France  and  (termany  the  Kn^dish 
3e  holdin;^'  thi^otiice  he  intrrxluced  in  \x'}''i  pivernnient,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  (ihulstone, 
celebrated  l-uiLvt  in  a  remarkable  series  maintained  a  complete  neutrality,  and  in  order 
•Idresse-i  whiih  were  pronounced  by  Lord  to  avoid  all  complications  with  the  ^^reat  pow- 
3  Uu>*iell  "tn  (untiiiu  tlie  aldest  expoMtions  .  ers  of  the  continent  reluctantly  consiMited  to 
■ti  true  priiiciiiliH  <if  liiinnce  ever  delivere*!  '  the  aliropition  of  those  i»rovisionsof  the  treaty 
Kn;;Ii.«!i  state-^uinii/*     On  the  resignation  of  lx.*>(i  with  Kussin  which  establi<«hed  the  neu- 
.ur<l  Aberdeen  in  Fei^nuirv,  IK*).*),  and  the  ;  tralitv  of  the  Black  sea.     Tmler  his  admin- 
Btion  of  Lonl   I*;driier^toii  to  the  premier-  ;  istratiim  the  treaty  of  Wa^^hin^'ton,  by  which 
B  Mr.  (ilad'>t"iie  ri-tnined  his  otlice  of  chan-  the   matters   in   dispute  between   the    I'nited 
■r  of  thi*  e\<  !n.i|iiiT  ;  but  he  sotm  reMirne<l,  States  and  Great  Britain  were  settled,  was  ne- 
ther witli  tbe  otiier  iVelite  niemliers  of  the  ^rotiate<l  an«l  carried  into  etfect.     At  the  ses- 
:?rnment,  in  ('on^t'ijueuce  of  lAtnl  Palmer-  sionof  l>^7:i  Mr.  Gladstone  intrixluced  an  elab- 
'»  refu««iiij  t«»  MpinHL'  a  motion  of  in<|uiry  orate  bill  for  the  reform  of  university  eduea- 
the  c<iMdiirr  of  the  < 'riiuean  war,  which  tion  in  Ireland,  tho  main  object  (»f  which  was 
couMdered  iiidirectlv  to  cituvev  a  ceusure  the  establishment  of  a  svstem  which  >houhl  be 
lie  duke  oi' N\-\vca>ilc  and  Mr.  Sidney  Her-  acceptable  to  both  Pndestants  and  Catholics. 
•     On  the  n\i>r!hri»w  n\'  Li^rd  r.'tliiier*tton's  The  di>cu*4*iioii  in  the  house  of  commons  nni<Ie 
jrnni'Mit  and  the  M-cond  acc-Mou  «»f  Lord  it  clear  that  tho  bill  satisfied  neither,  and  it  was 
hy  t«»  jMiwer  in   I.^'>'^.  .Mr.  (ilad»tone  a;:ain  defrated.     Mr.  Gladstone   and    his  collea^nies 
ined  t!ie  prr^-iuir  oviTturis  of  that  noble-  iminediiitely  re^i^rned.     Tlie  (]Ueen  calK-d  upon 
I,  but  in  N««\rnib«r  accepted  an  appointment  Mr.  Disraeli  to  fonn  a  new  ministry,  but  after 
DnI  U'wiU  i-i>in!iii><>iiiiMr  extraordinary  to  the  some  davs  he  announced  to  the  hon<«^*  that  he 
im  i>lan<!'<.     In  1>^')!).  on  Lm-il  ralmerston's  was  unable,  and  if  not  unable  unwilling,  to  do 
.rn  to  nilic,'.   Mr.  <flud-«i«»ne  a::ain  became  so,  and  <lechired  that  lie  did  not  reiranl  the 
•elbtr  itf  ill.'  e\ilie<iuer.      lie  wa>*  chiefly  defeat  of  the  university  liill  a*<  exhibitintr  ^uch 
rumental   in    procnrinL'  tb.'   repeal   of  the  a  want  of  contiileiice  in  the  ^'cneral  cnnduct  of 
y  on  pai'i-r,  Jind  tlic  raiilication  «'f  the  com-  the  ^rowrnmeht  as  re«|uireil  the  reoi;:natiiin  of 
vial  tr.'MTv  luiwiiM   lOn^'land  an<l   IVaiu'i-,  the  Fuini'itrv.    Mr.  (iladstom-and  hiscoilea:rues 
Dtiated   !■>■   Mr.  (".ill.!!  ::  and   M.  C]ie\alier.  accunlinLdy   returned  to  their   po>ts;    but   re- 
ni  thi<«  tinii-  Mr.  (Ma<Ut«'iu'  ha**  been  chi*s«<l  prated  defeats  tif  the  ministry  f(ilIoWe<l,  an<l  on 
ndv;tn'*d   liberal.     He  aUi»  durinu'  the  .Ian.  L*L   isVt,  (ilad»rfine  unixpecte<lly  itMied 
puccicdinj  yvuv-i  e\biliite«l   a  theoretical  an  address  announcing;  the  dissiiliiti«in  of  par- 
wleiL'i-  and  a  prailic.-il  *kill  in  the  niaiiaiTe-  lianieiit,  assi;:tiin:;  as  a  reas«in  tor  the  step  that 
It  of  t'le  ni'i"n;'l  ti::anir-i  that  iNi'ited   the  the  ;:overnnient  fdt  it"*  power  was  ebbiniT.      lie 
liration  "ta!!  !vii-.<;>e.     Al  the  u'enei'al  Ave-  ]iromisiiI  a  iliminutiun  of  local  taxation  and  the 
i»f  l>»«'-~i  \i:'  \v;.-  I'tifcti'il  bv  the  uuiversitv  aludition  of  t!ie  income  tax.     The  succeedim; 
>.\ton!,   bur    was  rii-irneil   f''»r  Smith   I.an-  elections  fur  a  new  parliament  refilled  in  the 
tire.      .Mi.r  The  d-atli  I'f  Lurd   I'alinrrstnn  nturn  i»f  .S'l]  cnust-rvativvs  and  Jio-J  liberaN,  a 
ho  -aiiK'  \i  :,r.   Mr.  (iladsiiMie  bi-raine  the  citiiservalivi-  m.iioritv  uf  4 If,  a;:ainst  a  lilieral 
eroftli-    lioii-v  of  coninioii*.     lb-  proeuri-d  majority  uf  Il'J  in  that  of  l*<tJs.    Mr.  (i]adst*>ne 
adi'p?i.;i  I'l' Tbi- iinu-ures  recoiiiiiii-utled  bv  hini-elf   wa««   returned   from   Greenwich   liv   a 
lain  -::  V  tur  rl.i'  -ir-pri-— ion  of  th»«  Kmian  \'ite  of  ."i.iM'.s,  au'aiust  ri,:isi;  in  ls»W.     On  l-'i-!i. 
iirl'a'i- i  s  ill  hi  l:ii  ii.  l-iit  a  ret'iirm  bill  intpo-  17    be    resi^Mird.    and    on    the   f-'Ilowim:   day 
.  1   by  |;:i:i  nil  !■•  !i- if  >'\  the  mijii-rry  \\as  Mr.   Di^ratli  aciM-pti-d    the   premiersliip.-- Mr. 
ati  d.  an-l  !i.-  ;.;.i|   iii-  col!i-a«'rM  -  ri-.i«'n«d.  <  i!ad*t»'!ii-'s  p'i:-lis|,,Ml  wurk-iare:  "'Ihe  State 
Wife   -II.  •■     -111!   \'\    Mil'  l'iiii:?i'l   bv   I.orii  in    its   K«l.iti"ii-i  witli   tbi*   Clnirch"   t'J   \i*\'i., 
by  and   Mr.  I 'i-ia.   i.  .Inly  •'..  1^ '.•"".      In   the  l*<-♦*^• :  "(.'}:  urch  rrincij-K -('«'n«idered  "<  l>*4oi; 
y  p.irt  ■  I:!:.- ^- «.-:.. M  "t"  1  •*'••<  Mr.  <il.iiUttine  "*  >tUilie*  ou    Ib'tner  and  tlie   Homeric   Al'c"* 
"dill  <  d  ;i   -t  rii  -  'ti"  ;-. -■".ati-'M-.  in   tavi-r  of'  <:'.    v«»l"..,    Oxf'urd,    Isi'*^):     **  Kssays*   on     Keeo 
>ii»r'>t  i''>!!-'.!:-  lit  :ii.  !  •!  :•>!  r:di>w  iiuiit  ••!'  the  llom.i."  anti  a  pamphb  t  on  the  Irish  i  !iurcli 
li  cl,  ::■  h      >  1.  :i  .:r»r  a   l-iil  t*or  etlecTin.:  «iue*iii»n,  eiititleil  **  A  Chapter  of  .\ut«'binirra- 
iibj.  .r    w.-!-  j  .--.  I  i.y  ;!ie  I'onnnon-*,  but  pby  "  i  l«*i<» ;  and  •'.Tuveiitus  Mun<li :  the  ionU 

!n  tl.f  L'cneral  election  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Ajje  "  (IS<iiij.     He  has 
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Biipervised  a  translation  of  Farini's  Stato  Ho-  \  Itccamc  a  canon  of  tho  raetroporn 
mano  (4  vols.,  London,  18,")!)).  In  1851  he  i  of  Paris,  and  in  1851  \-icar  ptne 
piiMislied  a  **  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen ''  on  .  deaux.  His  most  important  works 
the  cruelties  intliotod  on  the  i)oHtical  prisoners  :  con  Mqnuah  Hihraicnm  et  Chnhia. 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  which  j)ro-  new  ed.,  considerably  enla^i;^•d  an< 
duced  a  universal  and  very  deep  impression.  ;  184-3);  Principes  de  graihmaire  i 
His  statue,  hy  Adams  ActJn,  was  unveiled  in  !  chaldalqne  (1882  ;  new  eds.,  IM' 
Li  ver  pool  on  Sept.  1 1 ,  1 87u.  1  w  it  h  a  Ch  resttrnta  th  ie  eh  a  Iddiq  ve  et 

GLADWIN,  an  E.  county  of  Michipan,  inter-  .  La  m in te  Bible  en  Latin  et  tn  Fr 
sected  by  Titilnwasseo  river;  area,  570  sq.  m.;    notes,  explanations^  &<:.  (3  vols, 
returned  withoutpopulation  in  1870.   Its  surface 
is  uneven,  and  its  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam. 

GLAGOLITIC,  one  of  the  two  ancient  Slovenic, 
or  less  correctly  Slavonic,   forms  of  writinp. 

Tho  name  is  derived  from  the  fourth  letter,  ]  historique  et  critique  aux  lirret 
tjlfigol^  equivalent  to  our  hard  g ;  it  is  also  et  dn  Souteau  Testament  (6  vols,  j 
known  as  the  Bukvitza,  from  bnkra^  letter,  or  an  abridgment  of  which  appears! 
from  the  names  of  the  second  and  third  letters,  '  vol.  8vo.);  Manuel  de  Vhehralsan 
huJc  and  ridc^  or  h  and  c.  Its  formation  is  at-  '  a  grammar,  a  chrostomathT  or  d 
tribnted  l>y  some  to  St.  Jerome,  and  by  otli-  ■  and  a  lexicon  (1856) ;    Coneordam 


Torath  Mosche,  Le  Pentnteuqne^ 
translation  and  notcfs  of  which 
j)arts  only  have  l>een  publish* 
Exodus  (2  vols.   8vo,   1886- Ti, 


crs  to  Metliodius,  tho  apostle  of  Pann(»nia  and 

Great  Moravia  (about  800).    The  shape  of  tho 

32  letters  (of  which  27  are  also  numeral  signs) 

is  very  grotes(]ue  and  ]irotean,  little  resembling 

the  Greek.     The  (tlagolitza  was  used  in  Illy- 

ria,  Dahnatia,  an<l  Bulgaria.     Tho  other  form 

of  Slovenic  writing  i.s  tho  Kyrilitza,  contrived    March  9,  1800.     rte  acf]aired  pn 

l)y  Cyril,  tlio  reputed  brother  of  Methodius,    an  opposition  member  of  the  ehi 

many  letters  of  which  are  like  the  Ct)ptic,  be-    Louis  Philippe.     After  tlie  pev« 

cause  they  imitate   the  Greek  forms.     This    he  was  elected  to  the  coi  a 

consisted  originally  of  4o  letters,  and  is  still  in    but  owing  to  his  hostility  uj  i^ 


Coran;  Prineipes  de  grammaire  c 
'<H) ;  La  Bible  telon  la  VulgaU 
and  notes  (18G3)  ;  and  Dirtiohhai 
dea  9cifnee»  eeelesiastigues  (3  vols.. 
GLAIS-BIZOI.\,  Aleuutdrr,  a  Freoi- 
bom  at  Quintia,  department  of  C^i 


soon  withdrew  from  political  Im 
however,  ho  a^niin  l>ecanie  coii!^; 
representative  by  Lis  incessant  n 


use  among  the  eastern  Slavs  and  the  Uou- 
mnnians.  TIjo  Russian  azhuka  or  hnktar  (al- 
phabet) is  a  slight  mmlitication  of  the  latter. 

Tliose  systems  have  been   much  extol1e<l   by    interruption  of  the  debater  and  b) 
some  authors;    l>ut,  though   reprcsentin;r  all  ,  variably  opposing  the  measures  of ; 
sounds  of  the  languages,  they  are  imperfect,  ;  ment.     In  the  elections  of  1869  be « 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  single  signs  for  com-  \  in  his  native  department,  bnt  was 
]>lex  sounds,   such  as   tz^  teh,   shtch^  yr^  f//r,     one  of  the  metropiditan  distri 
yii.    The   nations  that  employ  these  gra])hic  .  4,  1870,  he  became  a  member  m 
systems  belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  church;  '  ment  of  national  defence  without  ] 
Avhilo  the  CathoHc  Slavs  (Poles,  Bohemians,    sul>seqnently  represented  it  with 
Slovaks,  Lusatians,  &c.)  make  use  of  the  Lntin    Tours.     The  charts  of  embez 
or  the  so-calle<l  (ierman  letters,   with   some    against  him  bj  the  press  he  stnruu 
modifications.     The  most  remarkable  works  in    declaring  ho  had  sacrificed  hl< 
Glagolitio  writing  are:    Ghtjolita   CloziainiA^  i  public  sen-ice.     He  was 
by  Count  Paris  Clnz  of  Trent  in  the  11th  cm-  i  commune  in  May,  and  after  i»  uu- 
tury,  edited  by  Koiutar  (Vienna,  183R);  Codex  .  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  Ven 
AnHnnuuirug^  routineus  Lrctionrn  Erangelirnit^    mediately  released.     He  is  the  i 
liihliothcc(r  Vatimmr^  in  A.  Mai's  Scriptorum  .  plays,  and  in  1868  became  direcMa 
Vfttrnm  Xora  Colhrfio ;  and  Codex  rtmtinenn    cratic  weekly  jonmal,  Za  Tfibmwti 
PaahiHM,  rum   KxpoMifionc  S^inrfi  AfhaiHtnii,        GliAISHEH,  JsHCSi  a    British 
&c.,  at  Bologna.     All  tlicse  are  in  tho  Bulga-    bom  about  1800.     lie  eariv  be 
rinn  idiom:    Ureriun'nm  (e<Iited  by  Brozich,    ous  as  an  aeronaut,  and       >»      e 
Venice,  1501 )  is  in  Servian.  teorologist.     In  one  of  1  vm 

GLAIRE,  Jfan  BMptlstf,  a  French  theologian    Sept.  5,  18riS,  he  reocheu        ue 
and  orientalist,  Ixirn   in  Bordeaux,    April    1,    ft.     (Sec  AEnoNArnca.)    amw  i      i 
17l>8.     Ho  complete*!   his  tlieological  studios    low  of  the  royal  society  in  If        »■ 
at  St.  Sulpice  seminary.  Paris,  and  afterward     18ii5  Admiral  Fitzror  as  w       * 
studied  the  oriental  languji<:os.     Taking  Imly    teon)Iogical  depart       it  t* 

onliTs  in  IH'22,  lie  taught  Ilebn-w  in  his  semi-     and  was  one  of  th<;  a<  o/ 

nary,  jmd  in   lX'2't  he  surcoidi'<l  C'liaunac  de    gical  society,  and,  ex«.-v|n  f 

Lanzftc  as   j»rc)tV'ss<tr  of  Iltbrew  at  the  Snr-     which  he  was  its  presiaeiii, .         ■ 
bnnne.     In   ls4i   ho  was  made  dean  of  the    till  1873.  when  he  rerignedb 
faculty  of  tlieol«»gy,  and  in  1S4:J  was  trans-     * 'Travels  in  the  Air  ^  (Loiidi 
ferred  to  the  chair  of  exegesis.     In  1840  he    lar  account  of  balloon  t^ti^ 


<;i,.\MORGAXSIIIRE 

Ct\SIII»:.  a  S.  cciintv  i>(  Wales, 
..n  Ciiirmiirtti.n-^liiri..  I!r.-<-km.i-k- 
irii..mt„Iiin..  till'  Svvcrn.  uii.l  Hris- 
-I;    i.r,-;..    S.V,  ,4,   .11.;    [-..[.,  ii.  IH7I, 
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I     UUJ     {Klllk'H 

^TMiKiiirt.'  i»  liimiiiis  fur  itit 
Ii>  t).u  nu^LlM>rli<HM]  uf 


(>r  t 


iin.l  i 


CurUiir.  This 
4  iil-<)  Hitrii-  u'<Hilli'n  iiiiiniitiirtDrii-s. 
our.  riinuN  mill  rmlwiivx.  Tin'  nriii- 
*  jir.'  tin-  KUviiini'v.  ihi-  Tart",  aii.l  tliu 
iL'  I'liii'l'  tuwn<i  uTv  Ciinlill*.  tin-  ciiiii- 
rr-lv.ivil.  Siviinsio.  nii.l  Xi-utli. 
l.:,<:  ;/','..'.  m  a<-..r..l,  in  nnut.m.y, 
1  iiuiiK'ot'  :i  vurli'ly  <ir'  or^'uiis  wliusv 
ir.'  t'lclulionili'  lilt:  variiiiis  iinxlui-tn 

rii;i  1^'r|  VI  i[)i  ;iliM>r|itii>n  ikiid  a.s<iiiiila- 
.ta.~i.t  ill  i>r,'i.^u'iii::  nm\  iniiiiitiiiii- 
11ml  i-.>ri[liti..n. 


tatc,  and  laclirvmol  glanil.*.  and  also  tlie  llv- 
it;  3.  tlio  cunvolu- 
tuii  tubular  clnnds, 
a.-,  llic  i.iT|.[.irat<.- 
ry  and  i«cl>ai;L-uUM 
fiiimdii  i'lidinff  in 
dilatatiuDS,  ciil-di- 
Huc'fi,  or  luo[)9.  In 
all  a  larfTo  e\ti-iit 
I  if  si-crctini;  Murl'uce 
id  packvil  in  a  small 
cuiiiiNiHi;  Tliilcimo 
t-nil  of  tliu  ffluiiil 
^^  anil  duct  o|icDs  on 

""'  a  free  lurfnue,  the 

opjiosilc  end  h  closed,  and  lian  no  direct  cum- 
iniinirotion  with  blood  vessels  or  ntlier  eorals. 
The  plundulur  onciins  have  lieen  divided  luto 
two  cluRocs,  according  as  their  ]ir(iduet  is  ex- 
crement it  ious  and  tu  be  cast  olf^  ur  ki  bo  used 


inilubr  ToUWV-t. 
Hnlnw  of  llw  fiillMo.  A. 
iwr  nrriillbrliiuii  Nnbic  Iba 

inrb-.xn-lilBpraflk.  r.  Kur- 

r  wbgk  Inhiior  vt  tbu  hil- 


■   liviT 


1   the 


I[.k-s.t.ft1i,'se.'.ind  the  ' 
lulii'  gluiiiK  and  of  the  . 
I-  irnc  (n-iTitiii;;  irbiuU 
>i/e,  mid  xtriK'ture.  hut 
iili  -[nvial  retWeuee  t.i 
■riii.l.>at..liindei.ilh.'liul 
li^i,-.  uhii'li  tul.-r  iuto 


i'l'cnliiiir  fullk'k'iu 


■udu'ii  ••f  Ihr  • 


nitliin  the  Rvsiem:  the  former  art-ealUil  mora 
[irniKTly  exeretiTy  glands,  and  iucliidu  the  kid- 
nevit,  iinil  thoM-  wliieli  i<up|il,T  the  cntaiie<iu« 
and  nulmonarv  tr.iTis|iirall(iII  and  the  peculiar 
fteeiil  mutter-  of  the  lower  ]>art  of  the  inte»- 
final  ranal ;  the  true  iwcretory  plaiiilii  are  the 
Kai^lrie.  Hidivary,  iiiHriimarT,  sebaeeiius  tnue■>u^ 
l.iehrymal,  BriitiiuT's,  aod  the  [lanereaH.  The 
kiilnovii,  liver,  nininiunry  ^lamls  iM'iTetint*  re- 
sjni'iively  nriiie.  bile,  on<l  niilki,  and  the  |>an- 
iTciis  are  der^rilieil  un<)er  their  ]ir<>|>er  litlett; 
'   sulivarr  and   Kastric   filaiids   are   imtieed 


nd.r  Dmi 


;  the  oehai 


.'n-:.':it.'il  i.r 
[iiiiiil.,'r  .<f 
.  ;in.l  ihv-e 
■..l,,r  ti-^-ue. 


iHliirifeniuzt.  nnd  Rudi>ri]iari>us  );land;t  (sei'retiof; 
the  oily,  waxy,  ndnniu*.  and  pers^iirntiiry  mat- 
ters of  the  wiirl'ace).  an'  Ircntiil  in  the  article 
Skin  ;  the  fiillicles  of  LiilHTkAlin  (in  the  small 
inlfstine).  Itriinuer's  elunils  in  the  iluixleaain, 
and  tlio  solitary  glands  u 


V 


snrniiiinlod  with  n  vascnlnr  ]ilcxus,  and  fiUoil 
nitli  nn  Dlliuiiiiaous  Unid  conlainm)!!  fat  (.thd- 
iiK's  ODd  nucleated  cells,  Tlie  opinion  that 
tlio<ic  glandii  fvTve  for  tho  hif^liiT  oi^ni^tation 
iif  tlio  blood  innterials  is  sujiportcd  hy  the  fact 
tliftt  they  oro  especially  largo  ond  orlive  du- 
ring fictal  life  and  childhood,  when  the  must 
abundant  supply  of  nntrient  fliiida  is  necesBary. 
They  ore  not  ciiBential  to  life  in  the  nduit ;  the 
thymus  entirely  disuppoars,  the  thyroid  niny 
hv  nmijiletely  disorganized,  nnd  the  spleen  lie 
removed  fas  has  been  often  done  in  nnininlfl), 
ivitho\it  fatal  eiinsequenecs ;  tho  siiprn-renal 
capsules  seem  tohecunneeted  with  theymduc- 
tiiin  of  pitniicnt,  and  their  mi^rbid  rondition  or 
atrophy  is  couiieel«d  n'ith  the  pecidiar  disease 
known  as  "  bronzed  skin." — The  last  iironp  in- 
chidt-s  the  absorbent  plands,  the  patehe^  of 
Peycr,  tho  ii]es«-nlcrie,  an<l  the  lymphatic 
ghknds.  The  hictiids  and  the  fluid  they  convey 
luiTe  l>ecn  duscribcl  nnder  Abadsitiok  nnd 
Onvi^B.  Fever's  plnnds,  most  numerous  to- 
ward tho  ileo-c«cal  valve,  are  intimately  con- 


ders.  The  pns  of  one  will  p 
and  farcy  alwajs  termmmtM  i 
Arrested.  Farcj  cotmnencca 
like  swellings  of  the  Ijinnl 
glands  callM  farcj  bndg,  whi 
funn  flstulouB  nlcera,  diael 
But  it  must  not  be  oikImhu 
usuollj  commencea  In  fiuwy: 
nionly  primary.  In  sluidei 
fnrey  tb«  blood  is  dcflricnt 
nnd  otberwisa  nnfit  to  Donrii] 
rei'piratJon  ii  weak,  snd  the 
usually  the  bowels  are  rcU 
to  Iw  produced  bj  coDtinoon 
nvercrowdinK  in  filtbj  and  p 
ventilated  atablea,  utd  other  < 
duee  0  depraved  state  of  tb 
li^h  cavalry  borsea  are  i 
alfected  with  plandera  fn 
the  Crimea  in  18fi4.  G 
dcd  into  three  stagea.     In 

,  cult  to  distinguish  the  diae— 

I  Ther«  V 
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hnvo  Iii'i  Hvinptoins  much  n^L'ravAti.'<] ;  while  if  human  suhject  should  ho  conduotod  upon  the 

cold  Im  till*  <'aU90,  thi*  symptoms  will  l>e  im-  same  ^vniTal  prim-iplcs  as  that  of  the  horse, 

proved,  altlinu^'h  the  horse  may  he  weakened.  liLiXVlL,  ur  (ilanviUf,  lUnolf  de,  chief  just i- 

The  eiihiruviiient  n\'  a  suhmaxillury  ^land  and  its  ciar?  of  England  in  the  rvi^n  of  Henry  IL,  died 

adhesinti  to  till' hone  is  usual.     If  the  disease  is  in  11*J0.     lie  was  of  Norman  des<'ent/si);nal- 

(rlander'i,  the  discharge  inrrea<)es.  and  hecomes  ized  his  valor  under  Henry  I[.  in  rei»eHin^  the 

foul  iind  otfoM-'ive.  and  it  is  said  ]>eculiar.     This  invasion  of  En^dand  by  William  of  Scotlaml, 

id  the  si'coud  sta^'o.      In  the  tliird  stapo  the  accompanied  Itichnrd  I.  on  the  crusade,  and 

nasal  niernhnme  attains  a  dull  leaden  rolt>r,  the  perinlietl  ut  the  sie^e  of  Acre.     To  him  is  ua- 

lips  and  eyeli<ls  swell,  parts  of  the  face  may  cribed  the  Traetntu$  de  Legihn*  ConauetudinU 

become  ^'anu'reiious,  aiicl  the  animal  may  die  in  Rt*jni  Antjlitp^  Tempore  lUgU  Jleurici  Sccundi^ 

a  few  day-^  \\v\\  a  putrid  fever,  or  he  may  die  tirst  puhli.slied  in  London  in  1054>.     Some  of 

more  slowly,  tlie  di>easo  spreading  to  the  lunt's  the  manuHcripts  say  only  that  it  was  written 

and  other  part-i  of  the  body,  producing  un-  in  his  timCf  without  ascribing  it  to  him.     The 
healthy  al>sre^^e>i,  einaeiation.  and  hectic.     Ac-  '  he.st  edition  is  that  by  John  Wilmot  (178U;; 

oordin;:  to  Vituatt,  the  distinctive   Bymptoms  English  translation  by  John  Beamcs  (1812). 

fire  the  con  tin  nous  di-^char^'e  and  the  adherence  GLiXVILL,  J«i«|»b«  an  Enpli«h  divine  and  phi- 

of  the  enlarged  sutimaxillary  frland.      Some-  losopher,  born  in  Plymouth  in  l():i6,  died  in 

times  t!io  di-eaM-  may  la^-t  tor  years,  if  the  ani-  Hath,  Xov.  4,  ICrtO.     He  was  educated  at  Ox- 

mal  U  Well  fr.l  and  «aretl  for.     The  form  known  ford,  lK.'came  a  priest,  and  was  made  rector  of 

as  farcy  U  aN>>  not  ^^cnerally  so  rapidly  fatal,  the  abl>ey  church.  Hath,  in  IdriO.     He  became 

and  may  SMUu-riiui-i  l»c  arrested  and  ])revented  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  1678 

tVoin  pa^^iiiu'  into  ;:laiider'*.     The  treatment  in  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Worcester  ca- 

botii  fiTiii'i  cuitxi^N  in  pMxl  feeding,  tonics,  dis-  thedral.    He  is  distinguished  as  an  opponent  of 

infectant^.  :iih1  deter:.vnt  wa.-<hes  and  applica-  Ari-itotelianism,  as  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  and 

tion^.  parti' iilarly  (Mrhojir  acid  and  creosote,  as  the  tirst  writer  in  Englaml  who  presented 

Tlie  ailMiini-^'ratii'n  ni'  iodine  is  gi-neraily  bene-  philos(»phica1  skepticism  in  a  systematic  form, 

lieial   in  chrnui"*  raM-s. — When  the  disease  is  His  tirst  work,  entitled  **  The  Vanity  of  I  )ogina- 

coiiiinunii-attMl  to  man,  it  i<  u-ually  con>ideriMl  tizing,"  was  pub]i*«hed  in  London  in  1061,  and 

fatal.     .\  '<iiiall  portion  of  t!ie  di«ea<«ed  matter  an  enlarged  edition   of  it   appeared  in  166'!, 

from  till-  n-t-^tril  ot"  the  hor-o  is  sutlicient  to  under  the  title  of  "  .*^copsis  Scientitici,  or  Con- 

connnwnicati-  it  if   it    falls  upon  the  mucous  fessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science.*'  with  a 
mrTiilnine.  or  u[»on  an  abraded  surface  «)f  tlie  '  dedication  to  the  newly  founded  royal  society, 

skiri.    The  (li'it'ii'iLMiiayapiiear  as  either  glanders  which  body  at  once  elected  him  a  fellow.     He 
or  t'any,  ainl  eiilier  may  be  acute  (»r  chronic.  '  made  another  attack  on  the  ancient  phih»«(»phy 

Ai'.iti-  ::I.in'b'rs  be^'iiis  with  tlie  sym]»toms  of  in  his  **l*lus  Lltra,  or  the  I'rogress  and  Ad- 

{Mitrid   pttisoniiiL'.  Mit-h  a«  lowue^s  of  spirits,  vancement  of   Knowledge  since  the  Days  of 

wandt-nrij  pairi>.  feVer,  furred  tongu«*,  great  Aristotle  *' (HiJiS).  in  which  he  exalted  Hncon 

thirst.    pn-!ii^e    uoiturnal    perspiration,    great  an<l  Bi>yle  ami  the  inductive   mcthtMl.     Not- 

pain  ill  tin   htad.  back,  and  limbs,  and  tightness  withstaiiiliuL'  his  ske]iti<'i>m.  he  believed  in  sor- 

of  till-  c!i.-,:.     Ill  :i  WW  lla\^  the  syFnj»toni«*  in-  eery  and  witchcraft,  and  wrote  "rhiloM»phical 

crea>'  in  •- -virity,  with  ri::or?*  and  delirium;  CoUMderations   concernini:   the   Existen<'e   of 

the   ]  •  r-»ji:r.iti'«ii   lu im-*  xour  ami  otlV-uMve,  Sorcerers  anil  .^^orcery"  ( lrtr»rt),  the  convictions 

and  «i:.irr  lni:i  -,'t«*  in.     l)itru*.d  absci-'-M"*  ap-  expres>ed   in  which  are  repeated  in  his  Stid- 

iH.Mr.  c  iMniirnciiiL'  in  red  •iWeliinL'*,  about  the  durUmun  7>/'/jii/'/i/7;fN.  published  po^thunlon^ly 

jiMMt-.  •  -|i.  <  ".ally  the  knce-i  and  elbows.     The  (1»»*^1),  with  an  acc(»unt  of  his  lite  and  writimn 

toniT'i.   111-.  ,iiii.  .,  dry  and  l»rown.  the  throat  ul-  by  I)r.  Henry  M<ire.     Amonir  his  <ither  works 

cora!- '1.  aM- U'icd   l»y  ;i  low  maliumant   fcver,  are  /.f/j*  ^>r/V/i^i/i>  (1062),  in  which  he  treats 

In   1"  o!-   fj  day^.  tVoiu  the  commencement  a  of   tl>e   preixi>tence   of   pouIs,    following  the 

di:-ky    -iri.ir;.'   ^vxil'.in-'  appear**  on    the  facv,  views   ol'    Henry    More;    "  E'«s,nys   on  sevrral 

oMcii  !!:i_' .1-.  ^  r  t!:e  s<  al[»  and  clo^inu'  thV  eyes.  Important   Subjects  in   l*hilo*<iphy  and   I'eli- 

An    n-.n^i.v    yill.i\\i-.li    di-^i  harje,    ^t^eakell  gion"  M«'i7il);  *' K->iiy  <»n  iVeaching"  {lt»7N); 

wi*!i  :■;  •■■.',  i!.«ws  fr-iiMi  the  no^triN.  and  a  crop  and  sermons  editdl  by  I)r.  Horneck  <lt;*<n. 

tif'  liail   I'l^-iili-  M'.nit  the  -ize  o!"  a  pea  ap-  GL.iRl'S,  or  UlarK     I.  One  of  the -m.-ilK-it  of 

pr.ir-i  i.M  r!M-  I'.i'i-.  aiiil  •.pn-Mil.,  ovt-r  the  neck  the  Swiss  cantons,  bounded  N.  and   E,  by  .<t. 

:i[i'l  !•<»  \\  ;  l:*.-!i  a''^'.'<-t'«*  form  and  suppurate.  Gall,  S.  by  Gri.<ions,  and  W.  by  I'ri  and  Schwytz; 

nc  ..•■iii.i!.:.  d  \\\:\\  ddiriiini  and  trenmr^  anil  area,  2t;7  m|.  m.:  pop.  in  ls7ii,  li.'i.l.'iii.  uf  whom 

<!.  ar;  ■  :.    ;  -.    T!i.- •  !iri»nii' I'orin  j^rorreiU  more  'J'^.'J-s    were    Trote^tants   and    ti.s^S    Konian 

•i!"Al\.    i".  ii  i  .!  \\it!i  d:«.'liar::i'  tVom  tlie  no^-  Catholics.     Mountain  chain-*  occupy  almost  its 

t::  -.  -.'. .  ;  .ii_-  .ii  til.'  n"sc  ainl  eyes  and  emaci-  entire  >urlace;  the  principal  «»ne  extends  from 

at:- II.  w  -I  i:-..!.;--  p.  r-j.irati.in  anil  ab-ce-i-ici  tin   Ihuwotock  to  the  Scheibe.  and  has  an  aver- 

n':.r::M   ;.-  iit-..      1  li.- di-tincrion-i  between  acute  aje  heiLdit  of  s,imhi  ft.,  l»ut  tliere  are  nmny  Si»p- 

Ji';!  c!.'.!!.,-  i.i;-.  \  ;i;r  n«»t  vt-ry  rlear,  althon^'h  arate  peak-  oi'  mutdi  greater  elevation.      The 

in  T    ..  r.r:..  :  :h.    Iwnpliatic-  hadiiiL'  from  the  I»odi  or  Todi.  ni-arly  I'J.immi  ft.  hiirh.  in  the  S. 

p'-ir  r. .     .;!._•  till-  coiitajii»n  bieome  v:o]i-nt-  W.  corner,  is  the  lot\ie-t  mountain  in  ea-tern 

ly  ::i!  1- ..  i  i!;,-  -....jui-.     The  treatment  of  the  Switzerland.      The  principal   valley,  the  Lin- 
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thai,  extends  N.  and  S.  and  forms  the  basin  of  '  posed  to  bo  a  corraption  of  St.  TlUir 
the  Linth,  which,  after  receiving  nearly  all  the  ;  whose  honor  a  church  was  built  in  thi 
other  rivers  of  (ilarus,  discharges  into  Wallen-    about  490  bj  an  Irish  naonk  callvrtl  Fri 
stadt  hike.     There  are  mimy  other  lakes,  most-    the  founder  of  the  convent  of  Sei-kiajvn  • 
ly  small,  but   remarkable  fur  their  romantic  <  Khine.    The  upper  part  of  tlie  vuIUy  U 
scenery.     Tlie  Stackelbergerbod,  a  sulphurous    the  property  of  this  convent,  whiie  the 
alkaline  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  Braunwald-    was  defiendcnt  ui>on  the  nunnery  of  ScL 
berg,  is  much  frequented.     Not  more  than  one    It  was  afterward  subject  tu  bailiff?  n^im: 
fifth  of  the  canton  is  susceptible  of  tillage.   The    by  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,    to   escAiv 
most  fertile  land  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Linth,    whose  tyranny  the  inhabitants  joined  iLt 
where  grain  and  fruit,  particularly  cherries,  are    vetio  confederation  in   1852,  and  in  Iv^ 
cultivated  with  success.    Large  herds  of  cattle,  '  cured  their  independence  by  the  famous  t 
sheep,  and  goats  are  pastured  on  the  mountains,    of  Nafels.    ZwingU  was  curate  of  Glaru: 
With  the  exception  of  marble,  slate,  and  gyp-    1506  to  1510.    The  introduction  of  PruU 
sum,  there  are  no  minerals  of  umeh  importance,    ism  gave  rise  to  many  disturbanc^f . 
Small  quantities  of  coal  are  found,  and  there  ,  town,  capital  of  the  canton,  sitoate*]  in 
are  ancient  mines,  now  almost  exhausted,  of  '  eluded  Alpine  valley  at  the  foot  of  MUw 
silver,  copper,  and  iron.    The  ])rincipal  kinds    nisch  and  Schilt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  i 
of  timber  are  pine,  beech,  ash,  maple,   and  '  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  33  m.  S. 
chestnut.     The  most  important  manufacture    Zdrich;  pop.  in  1870,  5,516.      It  conti 
is  SchahzlegerMne,    (See  Cheese.)    The  other  ;  Gothic  church,  used   by  both   Cathiilici 
manufactures  comprise  cotton,  woollen,  linen,    Protestant^  a  free  school  for  TCtO  chi 
and  silk  goods,  prints,  muslins,  writing  slates,  :  new  government  house,  an  old  town  bw 
and  many  articles  in  wood.     An  active  trade    bank,  and  a  printing  ofSce.     The  «tr«d 
is  carried  on  with  Germany  and  Italy,  trans-    crooked  and  narrow,  and  the  hoosed  an 
portation  being  effected  through  a  number  of  i  tastically  painted.    Cottons,  woollen.*^ 
monntain  pasives,  and  by  means  of  two  canals  '  and  hardware  are  the  principal  hl 
which  connect  the  Linth  with  the  lakes  of  ■  In  1861  the  town  was  almost  wholU  ucw 
"Wallenstadt  and  Zurich.    Glarus  enjoys  a  sin-    by  fire,  which  caused  a  loss  of  8,OOo!000 
gularly  democratic  form  of  government,  the    Tlio  environs  are  very  picturesque. 
supreme  power  residing  in  a  general  assembly        GLASCOCK,  an  £.  county  of  Geor^ 
of  all  the  males  18  years  of  ago  and  upward,  who  .  ed  S.  W.  by  Ogeechee   river  and  a 
meet  annually  to  elect  magistrates  and  accept    Rocky  Comfort  creek ;  area,  225  sq.  m.i  ^ 
or  reject  the  laws  proposed  by  the  executive     1870,  2,736,  of  whom  819  were  colonel 
council  of  80  members.    Taxation  is  very  light,    surface  is  level  and  the  soil  moderatelv 
there  are  few  crimes,  and  education  is  almost  j  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  8. 
universal.    The  military  contingent  is  a]>out    els  of  wheat,  52.886  of  Indian  com.  c 
1,300  men.    The  chief  towns  are  Glarus,  Mol-    sweet  potatoes,  5,405  of  peas  and  b 
lis,  and  Schwauden. — The  name  Glarus  is  sup-    1,39-1  bales  of  cotton.     Capital,  Gih 
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leiiiy 824 

Glrventi 824 

(itnidet-Trioson,  Anne  Louia 825 

Glronde 825 

Glrundiata b25 


TAOm 

OislflMm,  Conrad b25 

Gisora 8M 

Gitacbln «2« 

Giulio  Komano 6M 

GiurgeTO b26 

GiudH  PaoIo  EmUiani 880 

Glustl,  Giuseppe 829 

Glustiniani,  Agostin-^  Pautaieono...  826 

Oivet 8»7 

GlTOTB 827 

Giieh 827 

Gizxanl.      S<'u  Comparative  Anat- 

omy,  vol  v.,  p.  isl. 
Glacial  Tlieory.    See  Dlluv'.um,  and 

<ilader. 

Glacier 827 

Gladl»acb  (two) bSl 

GladUtors 881 

Gladiolus b»l 

Gladstone,  WiUiaui  Kuurt hS2 

Gladwin  co 884 

Gla^litic 884 

(ilaire.  Jean  UapUste 82)4 

GUls-»izoin,  Alexandri' 8M 

(tialsher.  James 884 

Glainor^^anfrhlre 885 

Gland 8«5 

Glanders bM 

GUnvll,  llanulf  dc 887 

GlanviU,  Joseph 887 

Glaros W7 

Glascock  00 888 
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